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PREFACE. 


This  Work  is  intended  to  famish,  together  with  the  *  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Biography,  Literature,  and  Doctrines,*  which  will  shortly 
follow,  a  complete  account  of  the  leading  Personages,  the  Institu- 
tions, Art,  Social  Life,  Writings  and  Controversies  of  the  Christian 
Chmch  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  to  the  age  of  Charlemagne. 
It  commences  at  the  period  at  which  the  *  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  * 
leaves  off,  and  forms  a  continuation  of  it :  it  ceases  at  the  age  of 
Charlemagne,  because  (as  Gibbon  has  remarked)  the  reign  of  this 
monarch  forms   the   important   link    of  ancient  and   modem,  of 
ci>'il  and  ecclesiastical  history.     It  thus  stops  short  of  what  we 
fommonly  call  the  Middle  Ages.    The  later  developement  of  Bitual 
And  of  the  lilonastic  Orders,  the  rise  and   progress  of  the  great 
Mendicant  Orders,  the  Painting,  Sculpture  and  Architecture,  the 
Hagiology  and  Symbolism,  the  Canon  Law,  and  the   Institutions 
^'enerally  of  the  Middle  Ages,  furnish  more  than  sufficient  matter 
fe  a  separate  book. 

The  present  Work,  speaking  generally,  elucidates  and  explains 
ui  relation  to  the  Christian  Church  the  same  class  of  subjects  that 
the  *  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Boman  Antiquities '  does  in  reference 
to  the  public  and  private  life  of  classical  antiquity.  It  treats  of 
the  organization  of  the  Church,  its  officers,  legislation,  discipline, 
juid  revenues;  the  social  life  of  Christians;  their  worship  and 
ceremonial,  with  the  accompanying  music,  vestments,  instruments, 
Tes<«tls,  and  insignia;  their  sacred  places;  their  architecture  and 
<'tber  forms  of  Art ;  their  symbolism  ;  their  sacred  days  and  seasons 
the  ijraves  or  Catacombs  in  which  they  were  laid  to  rest. 

We  can  scarcely  hope  that  every  portion  of  this  wide  and  varied 
Held  has  been  treated  with  equal  completeness ;  but  we  may  venture 
t"  assort,  that  this  Dictionary  is  at  least  more  complete  than  any 
attrmpt  hithesto  made  by  English  or  Foreign  scholars  to  treat  in 
one  work  the  whole  archaeology  of  the  early  Church.    The  great 
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work  of  Bingham,  indeed,  the  foundation  of  most  subsequent  boo^ 
on  the  subject,  must  always  be  spoken  of  with  the  utmost  respect 
but  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  one  man  to  treat  with  the  requisit 
degree  of  fulness  and  accuracy  the  whole  of  so  vast  a  subject 
and  there  is  probably  no  branch  of  Christian  archaoology  on  whid 
much  light  has  not  been  thrown  since  Bingham's  time  by  th 
numerous  scholars  and  diyines  who  have  devoted  their  lives  t 
special  investigations.  We  trust  that  we  have  made  accessibl 
to  all  educated  persons  a  great  mass  of  information,  hitherto  onl 
the  privilege  of  students  with  the  command  of  a  large  library. 

In  treating  of  subjects  like  Church  Government  and  Bitual  i 
is  probably  impossible  to  secure  absolute  impartiality ;  but  we  ai 
confident  that  no  intentional  reticence,  distortion  or  exaggeratio 
has  been  practised  by  the  writers  in  this  work. 

It  has  been  thought  advisable  not  to  insert  in  the  present  wor 
an  account  of  the  Literature,  of  the  Sects  and  Heresies,  and  c 
the  Doctrines  of  the  Church,  but  to  treat  these  subjects  in  th 
Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,'  as  they  are  intimately  coi 
nected  with  the  lives  of  the  leading  persons  in  Church  Histoti 
and  could  not  with  advantage  be  separated  &om  them. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  construct  the  vocabulary  on  a 
entirely  consistent  principle.  Where  a  well-recognized  Englis 
term  exists  for  an  institution  or  an  object,  that  term  has  general! 
been  preferred  as  the  heading  of  an  article.  But  in  many  caai 
obsolete  customs,  offices,  or  objects  have  no  English  name;  an 
in  many  others  the  English  term  is  not  really  co-extensive  with  il 
Latin  or  Greek  term  to  which  it  seems  at  first  sight  to  correspoiw 
The  word  DeaaniM  (for  example)  has  several  meanings  which  are  m 
implied  in  the  English  Dean,  In  such  cases  it  was  necessary  \ 
adopt  a  term  from  the  classic  languages.  Cross-references  are  givi 
from  the  synonyms  or  quasi-synonyms  to  the  word  under  which  an 
subject  is  treated.  The  Councils  are  placed  (so  far  as  possibb 
under  the  modern  names  of  the  places  at  which  they  were  held, 
cross-reference  being  given  from  the  ancient  name.  In  the  case  < 
the  Saints'  Days,  the  names  of  the  Western  saints  have  been  takx 
from  the  martyrology  of  Usuard,  as  containing  probably  the  mo 
complete  list  of  the  martyrs  and  confessors  generally  recognized  i 
the  West  up  to  the  ninth  century ;  the  occurrence  of  these  nam 
in  earlier  calendars  or  martyrologies  is  also  noted.  In  the  letters 
and  B,  however,  the  names  of  Saints  are  taken  principally  &om  il 
*  Martyrologium  Bomanum  Yetus,'  and  from  the  catalogues  whi< 
bear  the  names  of  Jerome  and  of  Bede^  without  special  referen 
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to  Usaanl.  In  tho  case  of  tho  Eastern  Church,  we  have  taken 
from  the  calendars  of  Byzantium,  of  Armenia,  and  of  Ethiopia, 
thofle  names  which  fall  within  our  chronological  period,  ^nds 
alphabetical  arrangement  will  virtually  constitute  an  index  to  the 
principal  martyrologies,  in  addition  to  supplying  the  calendar. 
dates  of  events  which  are  fixed — as  is  not  uncommonly  the  case  in 
ancient  records  —  by  reference  to  some  festival.  The  names  of 
persons  are  inserted  in  the  vocabulary  of  this  Work  only  with 
reference  to  their  commemoration  in  martyrologies  or  their  repre* 
sentations  in  art,  their  lives,  when  they  are  of  any  importance, 
being  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography. 

References  are  given  throughout  to  the  original  authorities  on 
which  the  several  statements  rest,  as  well  as  to  modem  writers  of 
repute.  In  citations  from  the  Fathers,  where  a  page  is  given  without 
reference  to  a  particular  edition,  it  refers  for  the  most  part  to  the 
standard  pagination — generally  that  of  the  Benedictine  editions — 
which  is  retained  in  Migne's  Patrologia. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  work,  the  Editorship  of  that  por- 
tion which  includes  the  laws,  government,  discipline,  and  revenues  of 
the  Church  and  the  Orders  within  it,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Professor  Stubbs ;  the  education  and  social  life  of  Christians  in  those 
rf  Professor  Plumptre ;  while  the  treatment  of  their  worship  and 
ceremonial  was  entrusted  to  Professor  Cheetham;  all  under  the 
general  superintendence  of  Dr.  William  Smith.  As  the  work  pro- 
ceeded, however,  a  pressure  of  other  engagements  rendered  it  impos- 
nble  for  Professors  Stubbs  and  Plumptre  to  continue  their  editorship 
of  the  parts  which  they  had  undertaken ;  and  from  the  end  of  the 
letter  C  Professor  Cheetham  has  acted  as  Editor  of  the  whole 
work,  always  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Dr.  William  Smith. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  express  our  regret  at  the  long  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  first  announcement  of  the  work.  This 
deky  has  b^n  owing  partly  to  our  anxious  desire  to  make  it  as 
Accnrate  as  possible,  and  partly  to  the  loss  we  have  sustained  by 
the  death  of  two  of  our  most  valued  contributors,  the  Eev.  A.  W 
fiaddan  and  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Marriott. 
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or 

CHRISTIAN   ANTIQUITIES. 


A  aad  M.  (Sw  Rev.  iili.  13.)  Of  Uicm  uid  dirlDitj'.  Thtre  i>  one  inituici  in  UwUd 
Cfoibolic  letUn  th«  ■  i«  alwaji  giien  in  the  (,F.pig.  T.  26)  where  A,  Alptu,  li  muid  joinlmrlj 
aiatucular  form.     The  ijmbol  i«  genenlly  com-    (mA  1,  rolgsrly,  with  ourMlxei)  for  "chief"  or 

■      ■  -™    ■.       r,.___      "fint,"     But  the  whole  eipreBion  in  it»  MlemB 

i«uiiiig  ii  derJTed  entirely  from  the  wordi  of 

iif.  p.  194,  DO.  4,  it  la    Rer.    xxii.    13.     The   Import  to   &  ChriitUn   li 

-    *  '    ^  ghewD  bj  the  well-known  poiuffe  of  Pmdentiu* 

{^Hytiwia   Omni  Bora,  10,  CaSunieriniM,  li.  p. 

35,  ed.  TUbiDgeu,  4S)  :~~ 


17-20,  fcl.  tai 
with  the  more  i 
on  >  Mpnlchisl 


ip  or  TCfluL     See  mIwo 

776),  where  the  letUn 

are nupended troTn  thearmnof      ^^ 

IheSt.Andrew'iCron.   They  j    AJpbii 

with  the  npright  or  Egjpti 


IpKfbl 


[He  poet  ftitnre  bodC.' 
npright  or  Egjptinn  ,  ^^         |^  ,^  ^„  j^„,,j  „„^  ^„„  frequently 
"■■      "'"«'"!   """-iHtediaer  the  outbreak  of  Ari.ni.ni.    Bnt  it  up- 
^«,..  .u,.  1.  p.  381,  give,  in  ;  j^  j^^,  ^^^  „^  ^f^„  jj^.j  j,(^^  f^„„  j^ 

enpuFing  ofK  jewelled  croii^  j  ,^ar„n(B  i^  the  ioKription  on  the  tomb  raij»d 
with  the  letter*  .uspended  ,  ,  Victoriaa  to  her  mnrtyred  hneband  Herecliue 
,niont«l  nrmm  below.  And  .^  (^^  .cemetery  of  PriscilU  (Aringhi,  i,  SOS), 
iin  10  MpuiclirRi  inMnptions  I  ^  ■  j,  ,nclo«ed  in  a  triangle,  and  united  wiUi 
in  De  Rom  ,  laaa:  (flr.  Rom.  ,u^  .,„_:„i,.  „„,„„„™  ^  .i.„  ,n„ih..  :-- 
t.  i    not  661   666      See  alio  I       ■  "P^E^'  monogram,      bee  also  another  ip-, 

Boldetti,  p.  345,  aJid  Bottari, !  "^TTeseTfol.),  "nd  the"^?  gWe'n  In'Sflide'tU 
^.'  T'  '"     ..       ,      .  >   I  I'rom  the  Calliitine  tatacomh,  ' —    ■'■    --   '    -' 

The  letters  are  fonnd,  wi"- 
the  monogram, 


argued  w 


>o>t  all  w 


p.  194.     From  theee  i1 

irntta  that  the  symbol  n 

"""    before  the  Nicene  Council.*    No  doubt,  u  a  eon* 

"B"'    fenient  symbolic  form  of  asserting  the  Lord's 

"  I  'tiTinity,   it  became  far  more  prominent  after- 


LAHIi. 


inClat 


iqnity;  for  ioatan 

tgs  and  Bigils,  eithe 


«75l    Tiej 

iImc,  as  ID  Hartigny,  _.  ,    ._    

Uw  awH^nai,  u  in  Boldetti,  ma.  21-31,  30-33. 
fh  tiaai  they  appear  to  be  first  nied  imine. 
JBttI;  after  the  death  of  Constantine.  The 
Mrlicit  inilince*  are  an  aureiu  iiDmmus  of  Cod- 

«  (B«rfBri,  r.  ii.  p.  2«,  ATu-niwMto  An;..    '^^^ 


,'oided  i 


(Aogelo  Rocca,  Thtsauna  rorUifcimun,  vol.  L 
153,  woodrut),  and  on  a  wooden  crucilii  of  great 
antiquity  at  Lucca  (Doi^n,  De  Cmce  Velitema, 
f.  33).  For  its  general  use  ks  a  part  of  the 
monogram  of  Christ,  see  Monogram.  It  will  be 
,       ■       J    ■   ,,.    ■      ,,  ,    .     -      loondCMeWeBtwood'9i'a(o«JjropAtoS(«;ra)inthe 

.   ,>,   ^     ^1;  T^;:^"^     ".""  °.?1?'  I  P«l'«'  of  Athebtao,  and  Id  the  Bible  of  Alcuin; 

■•!  til.  effigy  of  CouatantiM  the  Great,  with  the    j^th  in  the  British  Museum.  [tt.  St.  J.  T.] 

■nidi  "Victoria  Mallma.       Conitnntine  Keme  , 

»«  10  hare  made   great  nse  of  Christian  em-        AAKOH,    the   High    Priest,    oommemoratei 

Ueoii  on  his  oiia  till  afler  the  defeat  of  Lici-  I — —  -" — .    """".irTvij. 

.i«  in  323,  and  e^ially  after  the  building       '  B«WettL  "*.«.to^lele.lereAand-.oon_v.hadubW. 

The  UM  of  tbes*  aynbollc  lettara  amou 
1  i|Mtaiiaa  of  Hn.  iili.  13,  and  a  confess 
tini  IB  onr  Lord's  dwd  aaMrtion  of  " 

Quun.  AST. 


ABAOUO 


ABBA 


11  ianah  1  =  March  27  {Ccd.  Eihtop.),   Deposition 
in  Mount  Hor,  Jnly  1  {Mart.  BedaCj  ffieron.),  [C] 

ABAGUO.  (1)  Habakkuk  the  Prophet,  com- 
memorated Jan.  15  {Jfartyrologium  Jiotn,  VetuSf 
Ilici'on.,  Bedae), 

(8)  Martyr  at  Rome  under  Claudius,  A.D.  269, 
commemorated  Jan.  20  (Martyr,  Ram,  Vettu). 

ABBA     i^Abbat.] 

ABBAT.  {Abbas  or  Abba  [>a/u],  iL00as, 
IkSfia,  in  low  Latin  sometimes  AfxUy  Ital.  Abat€t 
Germ.  A^dj  from  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  form  of 
the  common  Semitic  word  for  Father,  probably 
adopted  in  that  form  either  by  Syriac  monks, 
or  through  its  N.  T.  use.)  A  name  employed 
occasionally  in  the  East,  even  so  late  as  the  10th 
century,  as  a  term  of  respect  for  any  monks 
(Gassiun.,  ColkU,  i.  1,  a.d.  429;  Beg,  S,  Columb. 
rii^  A.D.  609 ;  Jo.  Mosch.,  Prat,  Spir,^  a.d.  630 ; 
Epiphan.  Uagiop.,  De  Loc.  SS,^  a.d.  956 ;  Byzant* 
auth.  ap.  Du  Cange,  Lex,  Inf,  Oraec, ;  Bulteau, 
Hat,  Mon,  cTOrieHt,  819 :  and,  similarly,  itfifid- 
9io¥t  &/3)3a8/<ric(ov,  i^tv9dfi$at,  ieKtwrd$fiaSj  for 
an  e\'il  or  fjEilse  monk,  Bu  Cange,  f6.) ;  and  some- 
times as  a  distingnishing  term  for  a  monk  of 
singular  piety  (Uieron^  in  Epitt,  ad  Oal,  c  4 ;  m 
Matt.  lib.  iv.  in  c  23) ;  but  ordinarily  restricted 
to  the  superior  of  a  monastery,  Paier  or  Princepa 
Motuuteriij  elective,  irremoveable,  single,  abso- 
lute. Replaced  commonly  among  the  Greeks 
by  *Apxituuf9plnis  [AacHiMANDRTTA],  *Hyo6' 
fityos^  or  more  rarely  Koirofiidpxyis  i  the  first 
of  which  terms  however,  apparently  by  a  con- 
fusion respecting  its  derivation,  came  occasion- 
ally to  stand  for  the  superior  of  more  monas- 
teries than  one  (Helyot,  Hist,  dea  Ordr.  Mon, 
i,  65) : — extended  upon  their  institution  to  the 
superior  of  a  body  of  canons,  more  properly 
called  PraefoaituSf  Abbas  Canonicorum  as  op- 
]iosed  to  Af^xu  Monachorwn  (e.  g.  Cone.  Paris, 
A.D.  829,  c.  37;  Cone,  Aquisg,  II.  a.d.  836. 
canon,  c.  ii.  P.  2,  §  1 ;  (^ron,  Leod,) ;  but  varied 
by  many  of  the  later  monastic  orders,  as  e.  g.  by 
Carmelitea,  Augustinians,  Dominicans,  Servites, 
into  Praepositus  or  Prior  ConventuaiiSy  by  Fran- 
ciscans into  Custas  or  GuardianuSj  by  Camaldu- 
lensians  into  Major,  by  Jesuits  into  Sector : — 
distinguished  in  the  original  Rule  of  Pachomius, 
as  the  superior  of  a  combination  of'monasteries, 
from  the  Pater,  Princeps,  or  OeC&tumvtts  of  each 
and  from  the  Praepositi  of  the  several  families  of 
each.  Enlarged  into  Abbas  Abbatum  for  the  Ab- 
bat  of  Monte  Cassino  (Pet.  Diac.  Chron,  Casin, 
iv.  60 ;  Leo  Ostiens.,  ib.  ii.  54),  who  was  vicar  of 
the  Pope  over  Benedictine  monasteries  {Privil, 
Niool,  I,  Papae,  a.d.  1059,  ap.  And.  a  Nuce  ad 
Leon.  Ostiens.  iii.  12),  and  had  precedence  over 
all  Benedictine  abbiits  {Privil,  Paschal,  II,  Papac, 
A.D.  1113,  in  Buli,  Casin,  ii.  130;  CTiati.  Lothar, 
Imp,,  A.D.  1137,  ib,  157).  Similarly  a  single 
Abbat  of  Aniana,  Benedict,  was  made  by  Ludov. 
Fius,  A.D.  817,  chief  of  the  abbats  in  the  empire 
{Chron.  Farf,  p.  6V 1 ;  Ardo,  in  V,  Bened.  c  viii. 
Sa^):  and  the  Hegumenos  of  St.  Dalmatius  in 
CoBstantiAople  was,  from  the  time  of  St.  Dal- 
■wtins  himself  (aj>.  430),  tpx»^  or  vaH/) 
ftawatniipimw,  AJAios  UniverscUis  or  KaBoXiiehsy 
JS^archiu  otnnium  monasteriorttm  in  wbe  retpa 
{Cmc.  Constant,  iv.,  a.d.  536,  Act  i.;  Cone, 
Ephes.  iii.  a.d.  431 ;  and  see  Tillem.,  Mim,  Ecch 
ifr.  322   and  Eu«tath.  in  F.  Emyck.  n.  18,  Jo. 


Cantacuz.  i.  50,  Theocterictus  m  V,  S,  Xioeiaef 
43,  quoted    by  Du  Cange).     Transferred    i 
properly  sometimes  to  the  Praepositus  or  Pn 
the  lieutenant  (so  to  say)  of  a  monastery,  Ak 
Secnndus  or  Secimdarius  {Reg,  S,  Bcned,  65 ;  a 
see  Sid.  Apoll.  vii.  17),  the  proper  abbat  bei 
called  by  way  of  distinction  Abbas  Major  {Co 
Aqnisgr.  A.D.  817  c  31).    Transferred  also, 
oonrse  of  time,  to  non-monastic  clerical  offic 
as  e.  g.  to  the  principal  of  a  body  of  parocb 
clergy  (i.  the  Ahbas,  Gustos,  or  Rector,  as  disi 
guished  from  ii.  the  Presbyter  or  GtpellatMt,  a 
iii.  the  Sacrista;  Ughelli,  ItcU,  Sac,  vii.  506,  ap.  1 
Cange) ;  and  to  the  chief  chaplain  of  the  king 
emperor  in  camp  under  the  Oirlovingians,  JJbi 
Castrensis,  and  to  the  Abbas  Curiae  at  Vien 
(Du  Cange) ;  and  in  later  times  to  a  particni 
cathedral  official  at  Toledo  (Beyerlinck,  Mat 
Theatrum,  s.  v.  Abbas),  much  as  the  term  a 
dinal  is  used  at  our  own  St.  Paul's ;  and  to  t 
chief  of  a  decad  of  choristers  at  Anicia,  Abl 
Clericulontm  (Du  Cange) ;  and  later  still  to  t 
abbat  of  a  religious  confraternity,  as  of  St.  T 
at  Paris  in  1350  and   another  in   1362  {Id 
Adopted  also  for  purely  secular  and  civil  officA 
Abbas  Po/Atli  at  Genoa,  and  again  of  the  Genoi 
in  Galata  (Jo.  Pachym.  ziii.  27),  of  Guilds 
Milan  and  Decurions  at  Brixia ;  and  earlier  sti 
PcUatii,  Clocherii,  CampaniRs,  Scholaris,  Esclt 
fardorum    (Du   Cange) ;    and    compare   Dan 
{Purgat,  zxvi.),  Abate  del    CoUegio.     Usurp 
in  course  of  time  by  lay  holders  of  monaster, 
under    the    sptem    of   commendation    [see 
543,    Abbas    Protector,    Abbas    Laicus,    Ard 
abbas,  Abba-  [or  Abbi'"]  Comes,  denominated  bji 
happy  equivoque  in  some  papal  documents  AU 
Irreliyiosus ;  and  giving  rise  in  turn  to  the  Abt 
Legithnus  or  Monasticus  {Serm,  de  Tmnuiat, 
Quintin,,  ap.  Du  Cange),  as  a  name  for  the  aUi 
proper  (sometimes  it  was  the  Decani,  Cont\ 
Almoin,  c  42 ;  and  in  Culdee  Scotland  in  t 
parallel  case  it  was  a  Prior)  who  took  charge 
the  spiritual  duties.   Lastly,  perverted  altogetli 
in  later  days  into  a  mock  title,  as  Abbas  Laetitk 
Jucenum,  Fatuorum,  or  again  Abban  Bejanon 
(of  freshmen,  or  "  Yellow  Beaks,"  at  the  unin 
sity  of  Paris),  or  Comardortun  or  Conardorum  ( 
equally  unruly  club  of  older  people  elsewhere 
France),  until  *^  in  vitinm  libertas  excidit  et  vi 
dignam  lege  regi,"  and  the  mock  abbats  accoi 
ingly  **  held  their  peace  "  perforce  (Du  Cange), 
The  abbat,  properly  so  called,  was  elected 
the  beginning  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  out 
the  monks  themselves  (with  a  vague  right 
assent  on  the  part  of  the  people  also,  accordl 
to  Du  Cange);  a  right  confirmed  at  first  i 
Justinian  {NovelL  v.  c.  9,  A.D.  534-565) ;  wl 
however,  by  a  subsequent  enactment  transfenr 
it  to  the  monks,  the  abbat  elect  to  be  confirm 
and  formally  blessed  by  the  bishop  {Novell,  cxzi 
c.  34).     And  this  became   the   common  law 
Western  monasteries  also  {ficg,  S,  Bened,,  a, 
530,  c.  64 ;  Cone,  Carthag,,  a.d.  525,  in  die  lid 
Greg.  M.,  Fpist,  ii.  41,  iii.  23,  viii.  15;  Theodo 
Poenit,  II.  vi.  1  in  Wasserschl.  p.  207 ;  Pseud 
Egbert,  Poenit,  Add.  in  Thorpe,  ii.  235,  &c» 
'^Fratres  eligant  sibi  abbatem,"  Aldhehn  ap.  \ 
Malm.,  De  G,  P,  v.  p.  Ill),  confirmed  in  time  1 
express  enactment  {Capit,  Car,  M,  et  Ltid.  P 
I,  vi.,  A.D.  816), — *'  Quomodo  (monachis)  ex 
ipsis  sibi  eligendi  abbates  licentiam  dedcrimus 
— -Urban.  Pap.  ap.  Gratian,  cap.  Alien,  cams.  1 
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!«.  2 ;  aad  so  also  cap.  Qwmiam  Dist.  Ixiz. — 
fldbffciiig  the  episcopal  benediction,  from  Cone 
Mkimuk.  U^  A.II.  787,  c.  14.  So  aLw  Coanc.  of 
OttlekJt]^  A.D.  785,  c  5  (monks  to  elect  from 
Ikiir  own  monastery,  or  another,  with  consent  of 
MJiapX  bat  Connc  of  Becanceld,  a.d.  694,  and 
«f  CtaldiTtb,  A.i>.  816  (bishop  to  elect  abbat  or 
with  cooaent  of  the  "family").  And 
oecnr  aooordingly,  in  both  Eastern  and 
FootificaU,  for  the  BenedUctio  re- 
Irfly  of  an  ffmmenot,  or  of  an  Abhas,  both 
and  GsMomoortUM,  and  of  an  Abba- 
tkm  (Mt  also  Theodor.,  Foenit.  II.  iii.  5,  in 
Vaaenchl.  p.  204,  &c ;  and  a  special  form  for 
tbt  hit  named,  wrongly  attributed  to  Theodore, 
h  CoUier'i  Reoordt  from  the  Ordo  Rcm^  and 
vitk  rariations,  in  Gerbert).  An  abbat  of  an 
BCBpt  abbey  (in  later  times)  could  not  resign 
vilkat  leave  it  the  Pope  (c  Si  Abbatem^  Bonif. 
TUL  ia  SexL  Deer.  L  ru  36) ;  and  was  to  be 
eaiinked  and  blessed  by  him  (Matt.  Par.  in  an. 
12S7).  A  qualification  made  in  the  Benedictine 
Kilt,  allowing  the  choice  of  a  minority  if  theirs 
vet  tbe  jomitt  contHiimmy  necessarily  became  a 
M  letter  from  its  impracticability.  Bishops, 
bNRver,  retained  their  right  of  institution  if  not 
■Mimiuu  in  Spain  in  the  7th  century  (fijnc. 
Ttfal,  JLOt.  63.%  e.  50);  and  the  Bishop  of 
Oilcoi  ■nr-Mame  so  late  as  the  time  of  St. 
Benaid  (KpiM.  58).  See,  however,  Caus.  zviii., 
(kl  The  nomination  by  an  abbat  of  his  suc- 
Mnr,  eeenrring  sometimes  in  special  cases  (e.g. 
StBrtaoX  and  allowed  under  restrictions  (^Conc. 
CtUb*.  ii.,  A.D.  650,  c  12 ;  Theodor.,  Capit. 
Mer.  c  71,  in  Wasserschl.  p.  151),  was  ex- 
ttftioasl,  and  was  to  be  so  managed  as  not  to 
ittaiere  with  the  general  right  of  the  monks. 
Si ahe  the  founder's  like  exceptional  nominations, 
M  e.|.  thow  made  by  Aldhelm  or  Wilfrid.  The 
iatcrftreace  of  kings  in  such  elections  began  as  a 
pnctice  with  the  system  of  commendation  ;  but 
ii  rsrsl  foundations,  and  as  suggested  and  pro- 
Md  br  feudal  ideas,  no  doubt  existed  earlier. 
7W  oouent  of  the  bishop  is  made  necessary  to 
n  sbbat'i  election,  **  ubi  jussio  Regis  fuerit," 
iiAJic  7M  {Cunc.  Francof.  c  17).  The  bishop 
w  siso  to  quash  an  unfit  election,  under  the 
Bcsejictine  rule,  and  (with  the  neighbouring 
•Usti)  to  appoint  a  proper  person  instead  {Beg. 

Oict  elected,  the  abbat  held  office  for  life, 
^tim  caaonically  deprived  by  the  bishop ;  but 
tW  eoostBt  of  his  fellow-presbyters  and  abbats  is 
■Mc  iiffiry  to  such  deprivation  by  the 
<'madl  of  Tours  iCtmc.  Tmron.  ii.,  A.D.  567,  c  7 ; 
^  she  ExceriA.  PieuJo-h)fberti,  65,  Thorpe  ii. 
1'^).  And  this,  even  if  incapacitated  by  sickness 
(BiiaBar  ad  Corbeiens.,  ap.  Flodoard.  iii.  7). 
Trienial  abbats  (and  abbesses)  were  a  desperate 
npidicat  of  6ur  later  popes,  Innocent  VIII. 
(aa  14^-149*2)  and  Gement  VII.  (a.d.  1523- 

Likt  all  monks  (Hieron.,  ad  Rustic.  95; 
Cttata^  CMat.  v.  26;  Caus.  xvi.  qu.  1.  c  40 ; 
'^4^.  xt  iii.  c.  5),  the  abbat  was  originally  a  lay- 
ftm  ("Abbas  potest  esse,  et  non  presbyter: 
J»*ti  pntest  e«e  ah'j^is  ;**  Jo.  de  Turrecrcm.,  sup. 
/w.  Ixti.) ;  and  acconiingly  ranked  below  all 
•"fcn  of  clergy,  even  the  intiarius  (Pist.  xciii. 
t  ^X  lo  the  t^ast,  Archimnndritos  sppear  to 
kwe  Icrome  cither  deacons  at  least,  or  com- 
tanlj  fnmU,  befiire  the  close  of  tbe  5th  oentui-y 
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(inter  Epist.  Ilormisd.  Pap..  A.r.  514-523,  ants 
Ep.  xxii.;  Cone.  Qmstantin.  iv.,  a.d.  536,  Act  i.), 
although  not  without  a  struggle:  St.Saba8,  e.g., 
A.D.  484,  strictly  forbiddiog  any  of  his  monks 
to  be  priests,  while  reluctantly  forced  into  the 
presbyterate  himself  by  the  Patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem (Surius,  m  Vita,  5  J)ec.,  cc  xxii.  xxv). 
And  Archimandrites  subscribe  Church  Councils 
in  the  Kast,  from  time  to  time,  from  Gmc. 
C(mstantin.j  a.d.  448.  The  term  'AfifiaBowfttff- 
0^tpoSf  however,  in  Nomocan.  (n.  44,  ed.  Co- 
teler.X  appears  to  indicate  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  abbats  nnt  presbyters.  In  the  West, 
laymen  commonly  held  the  office  until  the  end 
of  the  7th  century,  and  continued  to  do  so  to 
some  extent  or  other  (even  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  office)  into  the  11th.  Jealousy  of  the 
priestly  order,  counterbalanced  by  the  absolute 
need  of  priestly  ministrations,  prolonged  the 
struggle,  in  the  6th  century,  whether  Western 
monasteries  should  even  adroit  priests  at  all.  St. 
Benedict,  a.d.  530,  hardly  allows  a  single  priest ; 
although,  if  accepted,  he  is  to  rank  next  the 
abbat  (A'S;/.  60).  Aurelian  of  Aries,  a.d.  50, 
allows  one  of  each  order,  priest,  deacon,  sub- 
deacon  (Re{7.  46).  The  R^^gufa  Magistt-i  (23) 
admits  priests  as  guests  only,  **  ne  abbates  ut- 
pote  laicos  excludant."  St.  Gregory,  however, 
A.D.  595,  gave  a  great  impulse,  as  to  monastic 
life  generally,  so  in  particular,  by  the  nature  of 
his  ^glish  mission,  to  presbyter  (and  episcopal) 
abbats.  And  while  Benedict  himself,  a  layman, 
was  admitted  to  a  council  at  Rome,  A.D.  531,  as 
by  a  singular  privilege  (Cave,  Hist.  Litt.  in  V. 
Rened.) ;  during  the  next  century,  abbats  occur 
commonly,  1.  at  Councils  of  State,  or  in  Councils 
of  abbats  for  ihonastic  purposes,  in  Saxon  England 
and  in  France  ;  but  2.  in  purely  Church  Councils 
in  Spain.  Theodore  (about  A.D.  690)  repeats 
the  continental  canon,  inhibiting  bishops  from 
compelling  abbats  to  come  to  a  council  without 
reasonable  cause  {Poenit.  II.  ii.  3;  Wasserschl. 
p.  203).  And  in  one  case,  both  Aftbaies  pres- 
bytcri,  and  Achates  simply,  subscribe  a  Saxon 
Council  or  Witenagemot,  viz.,  that  of  Oct.  12, 
803  (Kemble,  C.  D.  v.  65),  which  had  for  iU 
purpose  the  prohibition  of  lay  commendations; 
while  abbesses  occur  sometimes  as  well,  e.  g.  at 
Becanceld,  a.d.  694  {Anglo-^kw.  Chron.y,  and 
at  London,  Aug.  1,  a.d.  811  (Kemble,  C.  1).  i. 
242).  Lay  ab&its  continued  in  England  A.D. 
696  (Wihtred's  Dooms,  §  18),  a.d.  740  (Egbert's 
Answ.  7,  11),  A.D.  747  {Coune.  of  Ctoocs/to^  c.  5), 
A.D.  957  (Aelfric's  Corn.  §  18, — abbats  not  an 
order  of  clergy).  In  France,  an  annual  Council 
of  abbats  was  to  be  summoned  by  the  bishop 
every  Nov.  1,  the  presbyters  having  their  own 
special  council  separately  in  May  {Cone.  AwC' 
Uan,  i.,  A.D.  511 ;  Cone.  Autisiod.^  A.D.  578  or 
586,  c  7).  Abbats,  however,  sign  as  represen- 
tatives of  bishops  at  the  Councils  of  Orleans,  iv. 
and  v.,  A.D.  541,  549.  But  in  Spain,  abbats 
subscribe  Church  Councils,  at  first  alter  and  then 
before  presbyters  {Cone.  Biacar.  iii.,  a.d.  572; 
Oscens,,  a.d.  588 ;  Kmerit.,  A.D.  6G6 ;  Tolet.  xii. 
and  xiii.,  a.d.  681,683);  occurrinjs,  indeed,  in 
all  councils  from  that  of  Toledo  (viii.)  A.D.  653. 
From  A.D.  565,  also,  there  was  nu  unbroken 
succession  of  presbytor-abbats  at  Hy,  retaininij 
their  original  missionary  jurisdiction  over  theii 
monastic  colonies,  even  after  these  colonies  had 
grown  into  a  church,  and  both  needeti  and  had 
^  H  2 
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bishops,  althoueh  andiooesan  (Baed.,  ff.  E^  iii. 
4,  T.  24).     And  clerical  abbats  (episcopal  indeed 
first,  in  Ireland,  and  afterwards  presbyteral — 
see  Todd's  St.  Patrick,  pp.  88,  89)  seem  to  have 
been  always  the  role  in   Wales,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland.     In   Ireland,  indeed,  abbats  were  so 
identified  with  not  presbyters  only  but  bishops, 
that  the  Pope  is  fonnd  designated  as  "Abbat 
of  Rome"  (Todd's  St.  Patrick,  156).    Most  con- 
tinental abbats,  however  (and  even  their  PraC' 
posiii  and  Decani)  appear  to  have  been  pres- 
byters by  A.D.  817.    These  officers  may  bestow 
the  benediction  (**quamvis  presbyteri  non  sint"; 
Cone.  AqiMfjr.,  A.D.  817,  c  62).    All  were  ordered 
to  be  so,  but  as  yet  ineffectually,  A.D.  826  (Cunc. 
lUjm.  c  27).    And  the  order  was  still  needed, 
but  was  being  speedily  enforced  by  custom,  A.D. 
1078  (Cone.  Pictav.  c  7:  '*  (Jt  abbates  et  decani 
[aiiter  abbates  diaconi]  qui  presbyteri  non  sunt, 
presbyteri  fiant,  aut  praelationes  amittant "). 

A  bishop^bbat  was  forbidden  in  a  particular 
instance  by  a  Council  of  Toledo  (xii.,  a.d.  681, 
c  4),  but  permitted  subsequently  as  (at  first)  an 
exceptional  case  at  Lobes  near  Liege,  about  a.d. 
7l>?,  (conjecturally)  for  missionary  purposes  among 
the  still  heathen  Flemish  (D'Achery,  Spicil.  ii. 
780) ;  a  different  thing,  it  should  be  noted,  from 
bishops  resident  in  abbeys  under  the  abbat's 
jurisdiction  ("  Episcopi  monachi,"  according  to 
a  very  questionable  reading  in  Baed.  H.  E.  iv.* 
5),  as  in  Ireland  and  Albanian  Scotland,  and  in 
several  continental  (mostly  exempt)  abbeys  (St. 
Denys,  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  &c),  and  both  at  this 
and  at  later  periods  in  exempt  abbeys  generally 
(Du  Gauge,  voc.  Episcopi  Vagantes:  Todd's  St. 
Patrick.  51  sq.);  although  in  some  of  these  con- 
tinental casM  the  two  plans  seem  to  have  been 
interchanged  horn  time  to  time,  according  as  the 
abbat  happened  to  be  either  himself  a  bishop,  or 
merely  to  have  a  monk-bishop  under  him 
(Martene  and  Durand,  Thes.  Nov.  Anted,  i. 
Pref.  giving  a  list  of  Benedictine  Abbatial  bishops ; 
Todd,  i6.).  In  Wales,  and  in  the  Scottish  sees 
in  Anglo-Saxon  England  (e.g.  Lindisfame),  and 
in  a  certain  sense  in  the  monastic  sees  of  the 
Augustinian  English  Church,  the  bishop  was  also 
an  abbat;  but  the  latter  office  was  here  ap- 
pended to  the  former,  not  (as  in  the  other  cases)  the 
former  to  the  latter.  So,  too,  *^  Antistes  et  abbas," 
in  Sidon.  ApoU.  (zvi.  114),  speaking  of  two  abbats 
of  Lerins,  who  were  also  Bishops  of  Riez.  Pos- 
sibly there  were  undiocesan  bishop-abbats  in 
Welsh  abbeys  of  Celtic  date  (Rees,  Welsh  SS. 
182,  266).  Abbats  sometimes  acted  as  chore' 
piscopi  in  the  9th  century:  v.  Du  Cange,  voc. 
Chorepiscopus.  The  abbats  also  of  Catania  and  of 
Monreale  in  Sicily  at  a  later. period  were  always 
bifthops  (diocesan),  and  the  latter  shortly  an 
archbishop,  respectively  by  privilege  of  Urban  II., 
A.D.  1088-1099,  and  from  a.d.  1176  (Du  Cange). 
So  also  at  Fulda  and  Corbey  in  Germany. 

We  have  lastly  an  abbat  who  was  also  ex 
officio  a  c:irdinal,  in  the  case  of  the  Abbat  of 
Clngny,  by  privilege  of  Pope  Calixtus  Jl.,  a.d. 
1119  (Hug.  Mon.  ad  Pontium  Abb.  Chin.,  ap. 
Da  Cange). 

The  natural  rule,  that  the  abbat  should  be 
chosen  from  the  seniors,  and  from  those  of  the 
monastery  itself  {Reg.  8.  Serap.  4,  in  Holsten. 
p.  15),  became  in  time  a  formal  law  {Decret. 
Son^.  VUI.  in  6  d^  £:/^.— Abbat  to  be  an 
Already  professed  monk  ;  CapU.  Car.  M.  et  Lud. 


Piif  i.  tit.  81, "  ex*Seipsi8,"  &C.,  as  aboT«  quo 
Condi.  RoUm.,  a.d.  1074,  c.  10) :  althouglt 
limitation  to  one  above  twenty-five  years  c 
no  earlier  than  Pope  Alexander  III.  {Cone 
teran.  A.D.  1179).  In  the  West,  however, 
rule  was,  that  ^Tratres  eligant  sibi  abb 
de  ipsis  si  habent,  sin  autem,  de  extrai 
(Theodor.,  Capit.  Dach.  c.  72,  in  Wasserscb 
151 ;  and  so  also  St.  Greg.,  Episi.  ii.  41,  vilL 
while  in  the  East  it  seems  to  be  spoken  of 
privilege,  where  an  abbey,  having  no  fit  i 
of  its  own,  might  choose  a  (cyoicovf>(Ti|f- 
tonsured  elsewhere  (Leunclav.  Jms  Oraeco'. 
p.  222). 

Repeated  enactments  prove  at  once  the  rt 
one  abbat  to  one  monastery,  and  (as  time 
on)  its  common  violation  (Hieron.  ad  Rustic 
Reg.  S.  Serap.  4,  and  Regviae  passim; 
Venetic.,  A.D.  465,  c  8 ;  Agath.,  A.D.  506,  oc 
57 ;  Epaon.j  a.d.  517,  cc.  9,  10 ;  and  so,  ii 
East,  Justinian,  L.  I.  tit.  iii. ;  De  Episc.  L  39 
Balsamon  ad  Nomooan.  tit-,  i.  c  20, — ^<  Si  noo 
mittitur  alicui  ut  sit  clericus  in  duabus  eod 
nee  praefectus  sen  abbas  duobus  monas 
praeerit").  No  doubt  such  a  case  as  tb 
Wilfrid  of  York,  at  once  founder  and  Abl 
Hexham  and  Ripon,  or  that  of  Aldhelm,  i 
at  once  (for  a  like  reason)  of  Malmesbury,  Fi 
and  Bradford,  was  not  so  singular  as  it  n 
their  case  both  intelligible  and  excusable, 
spirit  of  the  rule  obviously  does  not  apply,  f 
to  the  early  clusters  of  monasteries  unde 
Rule  of  St.  Pflchomius,  or  to  the  tens  of 
sands  of  monks  subject  to  the  govemmei 
e.  g.  St.  Macarius  or  St.  Serapion,  or  to  the 
semi-hierarchical  quasi-jurisdiction,  possess 
already  mentioned  by  the  Abbats  of  St.  D 
tins,  of  Monte  Cassino,  or  of  Clugny,  ai 
Benedict  of  Aniana.  Generals  of  Orders 
more  compact  organization  of  the  whole 
Order  into  a  single  body,  belong  to  later  tix 

The  abbat's  power  was  in  theory  patema 
absolute — ^  Timeas  ut  dominum,  diligas  n 
trem  "  {Reg.  S,  Macar.  7,  in  Holsten.  p.  25 
Regvlae  passim).  See  also  St.  Jerome.  £i 
act  without  his  order  was  culpable  {Rk 
Basil.).  And  to  speak  for  another  who  hesi 
to  obey  was  itself  disobedience  {Reg.  pai 
The  relation  of  monk  to  abbat  is  describ 
a  libera  servitus  {Reg.  S.  Orsies.  19,  in  Ho 
p.  73) ;  while  no  monk  (not  even  if  he  ^ 
bishop,  Baed.  ff.  E.,  iv.  5)  could  exchangi 
nasteries  without  the  abbat's  leave  {Reg.  pat 
not  even  (although  in  that  case  it  was 
times  allowed)  if  he  sought  to  quit  a  laxt 
a  stricter  rule  {Reg.  PP.  14,  in  Holsten.  ] 
Gild.  ap.  MS.  8.  GalL  243,  pp.  4,  155) ;  i 
indeed  he  fled  from  an  excommunicated 
(Gild.  i6.  p.  155,  and  in  IVAch.,  Spicil.  L 
In  later  times,  and  less  civilized  regions,  i 
found  necessary  to  prohibit  an  abbat  from  ' 
ing  or  mutilating  his  monks  {Cone.  Fr\ 
A.D.  794,  c.  18).  The  rule,  however,  an 
canons  of  the  Church,  limited  this  absolute  p 
And  each  Benedictine  abbat,  while  bound  ei 
to  keep  St.  Benedict's  rule  himself  (e.  g. 
Augustod.  c.  a.d.  670),  was  enjoined  also  to 
his  monks  learn  it  word  for  word  by  heart  ( 
Aquisgr.,  a.d.  817,  cc  1,  2,  80).  He  wai 
limited  practically  in  the  exercise  of  his  autl 
(1)  by  the  system  of  Praepositi  or  PrioreSy  d 
usually  by  himself,  but  *^  contilio  H  vohmtai 
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'  (^S^,  Orient,  3,  in  Holitten.  p.  89 ;  Reg.  8. 
kerned.  65),  and  in  Spain  at  one  time  bj  the 
hmhop  (Gmc.  Tolet.  iv.  a.d.  633,  c  ol);  one  in  a 
Benedictine   abbey,  bat  in  the  East  sometimes 
tvo,  oee  to  be  at  home,  the  other  superintending 
the  monks  abroad  {Heg,  Orient,  2,  in  Holsten. 
|i.  89) ;  and  under  the  Rule  of  Pachomius  one  to 
each  sabordinate  house  ;  a  system  in  some  sense 
rmvcd,  though  with  a  very  different  purpose,  in 
the  Priores  non  Qnwenitiales  of  the  dependent 
(Aedieniiae,  CeUae,  &c.,  of  a  later  Western  Abbey ; 
and  (2)  by  tbat  of  Deixmi  and  CentenarUy  elected 
Vr  the  monks  themselves  (Hieron.  ad  Eustoch, 
EfdsL  xriiL ;  Jieg,  Monftch,  in  Append,  ad  Hieron. 
0pp.  V. ;  Reg,  passim ;  see  also  Baed.  H.  E,  ii.  2), 
tkrvugh  whom  the  discipline  and  the  work  of  the 
■Mostcry  were  administered.  He  was  limited  also 
friMo  without  by  episcopal  jurisdiction,  more  effi- 
deatly  in  the  Ijut  (Co)tc.  ChalCj  A.D.  451,  cc.  4, 
S,  fcc  kc ;  and  so  Balsam,  ad  Nomocan,  tit.  xi., 
**Epi9copis  magis  subject!  monachi  quam  monas- 
tcrionun  praefectis  **),  but  in  theory,  and  until 
tht  11th  century  pretty  fairly  in  fhct,  in  the 
West  likewise  (^Reg.  8,  Bened, ;  Cone.  Agath.^  A.D. 
506, c  38;  Aureiim,  i^  ▲.d.  511,  c  19;  Epaon., 
AJ».  517,  c.  19 ;  Herd,  A.D.  524,  c.  3 ;  Arelat  v., 
LA.  554,  oc  2,  3,  5 ;  and  later  still,  Cone,  Tuli.y 
AJX.859,  c  9;  Rotomag,,  a.d.  878,  c  10;  Atk- 
fulwLj  AJX  952,  c  6;  and  see  also  Greg.  M. 
fyid„  TiL  12 ;  X.  14,  33 ;  Hincmar,  as  bifore 
^■tlad;  and  Cbnc  Paris,  ^.D.  615 ;  Toiet.  iv.  a.d. 
««;  Cahilkm.  I  A.i>.  650 ;  Hendf.  a.d.  673,  c  3, 
nBaed.  H,  E.  ir.  5,  among  others,  putting  restric- 
tions npoB  episcopal  interference).    The  French 
(Uoas  on  this  subject  are  repeated  by  Pseudo- 
U^  in  England  (^Excerpt,  63-65,  Thorpe,  ii. 
lOtf.  107).    (>asian,  however,  in  the  West,  from 
te  beginning,  bids  monks  beware  above  all  of 
tvo  sorU  of  fblk,  women  and  bishops  {De  Tnstit, 
CWm^.  zi.  17).  And  although  exemptions,  at  first 
■vrelf  defining  or  limiting  episcopal  power,  but 
ii  tinie  substituting  immediate  dependence  upon 
tbe  Pope  for  episcopal  jurisdiction  altogether,  did 
■oi  grow  into  an  extensive  and  crying  evil  until 
tJM  time  of  the  Councils  of  Rheims  and  of  Rome, 
ropectively  a.d.  1119  and  1122,  and  of  the  self- 
4e8riBg  ordinances  of  the   Cistercians  (^Ch/irt, 
Cktht.  in  Ann,  Cisterc,  u  109)  and  Premonstra- 
tvnoBs,  in  the  years  a.d.  1119, 1120,  repudiating 
nch  privileges   but   with  a  sadly  short-lived 
nnoe,  and  of  the  contemporary  remonstrances  of 
Sl  Bernard  {Lih,  3  De  Consid,,  and  Epitt,  7,  42, 
179.  1M*>) ;  yet  they  occur  in  exceptional  cases 
Btca  earlier.    Am  e.  g.  the  adjustment  of  rights 
Wtwteo  Kaostus  of  Lerins  and  his  diocesan  bisliop 
tt  tile  Council  of  Aries,  c  a.d.  456  (which  se- 
cifed  to  the  abbat  the  jurisdiction  over  his  lay 
fewks.  and  a  veto  against  the  ordination  of  any 
^  tkem,  leaving  all  else  to  the  bishop,  Mansi, 
H,  9'}7\  a  parallel   privilege   to  Agaune  (St. 
lUarioe  in  the  Valais),  at  the  Council  of  Ch&lons 
UK  579,  and  pririiegia  of  Popes,  as  of  Hono- 
riM  I.  A.D.  628  to  Bobbio,  and  of  John  IV.  A.D. 
«il  to  Lnxewl  (see  Marculf.,  FormuL  lib.  I.  §  1 ; 
Ml  MafailL,  Ann,  Bened,  xiiL  no.  11,  and  Ap- 
pend. E.  18).     Even  exempt  monasteries  in  the 
Lutt  Le,  ibeae  immediately  depending  upon  a 
fitriarcl^  were  subject  to  the  visitatorial  powers 
^n^wiar  odiciab  called  Exarchi  Monasteriorum 
(Bslna.  im  Sonuoan,  i.  20 ;  and  a  form  in  Greek 
Nfiftrals  for  the  ordination  of  an  exarch,  Ha- 
kvt ,  Arckier^  PofUif.  Graec,  observ,  i.  ad  Edict. 
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pro  Archimandrit,  pp.  570,  f»87),  exercised^som«- 
times  through  Apocrisiarii  (as  like  powers  of  the 
bishops  through  the  Defenaorea  Ecclesiantm) ;  and 
even  to  visitations  by  the  emperor  himself  (Justi- 
nian, Novell,  cxxxiii.,  cc.  2,  4,  5).  The  Ilule  * 
Pachomius  also  qualified  the  abbat's  power  by  a 
council  of  the  Majoree  Monasterii^  and  by  a  tri- 
bunal of  assessors,  viri  sanctij  5,  10,  or  20,  to  as- 
sist in  administering  discipline  (Reg.  8,  Pack, 
167,  in  Holsten.  p.  49).  And  the  Rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, likewise,  compelled  the  abbat,  while  it  re- 
served to  him  the  ultimate  decision,  to  take 
counsel  with  all  the  brethren  (juniors  expressly 
included)  in  greater  matters,  and  with  the  8eni' 
ores  Monasterii  in  smaller  ones  (Reg,  S,  Bened,  2, 
3).  The  Rule  of  Columbanus  gave  him  an  un- 
qualified autocracy. 

The  abbat  was  likewise  limited  in  his  power 
over  abbey  property,  and  in  secular  things,  by  his 
inability  to  interfere  in  person  with  civil  suits ; 
which  led  to  the  appointment  of  an  Adtocatus, 
VicedomnuSy  Oeconomus,  Procurator  (Cod.  Can, 
Afric.  A.D.  418  (?),  c.  97 ;  Justinian,  lib.  L  QxL 
tit.  3,  legg.  33,  42 ;  Cod,  Theodos.  lib.  ix.  tit.  45, 
leg.  3  ;  St.  Greg.  Epist.  iii.  22 ;  Cone.  Nicaen.  ii. 
A.D.  787,  c.  11),  revived  with  greater  powers 
under  the  title  of  Advocaius  Ecclesiae,  or  afonaS' 
terii,  by  Charlemagne  {Capit,  A.D.  813,  c  14 ;  and 
Lothar.,  Capit.  tit.  iii.  cc.  3,  9, 18,  &c.) ;  who  from 
a  co-ordinate,  frequently  pi'oceeded  to  usurp  an 
exclusive,  interest  in  the  monastic  revenues.  The 
abbat  also  was  required  to  give  account  of  the 
abbey  property  to  both  king  and  bishop,  by  the 
Council  of  Vern  (near  Paris)  a.d.  755 ;  while 
neither  abbat  nor  bishop  separately  could  even 
exchange  abbey  lands  in  Anglo-Saxon  England, 
but  only  by  joint  consent  (Theodor.,  Poen,  II.  viii. 
6,  in  Wasserschl.  p.  208). 

Within  the  abbey  and  its  precincts,  the  abbat 
was  to  order  all  work,  vestments,  services  (Reg, 
8,  Bened.  47,  57  ;  Regulae  passim) ;  to  award  all 
punbhroents,  even  to  excommunication  (Reg,  8, 
Bened.  24 ;  Leidrad.,  Lugdun,  Arch.,  ad  Car,  M, 
ap.  Galland.,  xiii.  390,  restoring  to  the  Abbat  of 
Insula  Barbara,  **  potestatem  ligandi  et  solvendi, 
uti  habuerunt  praedecessores  sui  ;*'  Honorius  III. 
cap.  Dilecta,  tit.  de  Major,  et  Obediential  desiring 
a  neighbouring  abbat  to  excommunicate  refrac- 
tory nuns,  because  their  abbess  could  not ;  and  see 
Bingham),  or  to  the  use  of  the  '*  ferrum  abscis- 
sionis*'  (Reg.  8.  Bened.  28).  He  was  also  to  be  ad- 
dressed as  "  Domnus  et  Abbas"  (ib.  63).  And  while 
in  the  East  he  was  special Iv  commanded  to  eat  with 
the  other  monks  (Reg.  PP.  11,  in  Holsten.  p.  23), 
the  Rule  of  Benedict  (56)  appoints  him  a  separate 
table  **  cum  hospitibus  et  peregrinis,"  to  which 
he  might,  in  case  there  was  room,  invite  any  monk 
he  pleased.  The  Council  of  Aix  A.D.  817  (c.  27) 
tried  to  qualify  this  practice  by  bidding  abbats 
"  be  content "  with  the  food  of  the  other  monks, 
unless  **  propter  hospitem ;"  and  some  monas- 
teries kept  up  a  like  protest  in  the  time  of  Peter 
Damiani  and  Peter  the  Venerable ;  but  it  con- 
tinued to  be  the  Western  rule.  He  was  ordered 
also  to  sleep  amon^  Ms  monks  by  the  Council 
of  Frankfort  a.d.  794  (c.  13).  The  abbat  was  spe- 
cially not  to  wear  mitre,  ring,  gloves,  or  sandals, 
as  being  episcopal  insignin — a  practice  growing 
up  in  the  West  in  the  10th  and  11th  centuries, 
and  (vainlv)  then  protested  against  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Poictiers  a.d.  1100.  and  by  St.  Bernard 
(Epist.  42)  and  1  eter  of  Blois  (Epist.  90 ;  jJid 
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also  Thorn.  CHatiprat^  De  ApihWj  i.  6 ;  Chron, 
Casin.  iv.  78).     But  a  mitre  is  said  to  have  been 
granted  to  the  Abbat  of  Bobbio  bj  Pope  Theodo- 
ras I.  A.D.  643  CBvUL  Casin,  I.  ii.  2),  the  next 
alleged  case  being  to  the  Abbat  of  St.  Sarianus 
by  Sylvester  II.  a.d.  1000.  A  staff,  however,  bnt 
of  a  particular  form,  and  some  kind  of  stociciogs 
(**  baculum  et  pedules  **),  were  the  special  insig- 
nia of  nn  abbat  in  Anglo-Saxon  England  in  the 
time  of  Theodore  a.d.  668--690,  being  formally 
given  to  him  by  the  bishop  at  his  benediction 
X^Poenit.  II.  iii.  5,  in  Wasserschl.  p.  204).   And  the 
staff  was  so  everywhere.  He  was  also  to  shave  his 
iieard,  and  of  coarse  to  be  tonsured  (jConc.  liitu- 
ric,  A.D.  1031,  c.  7).     His  place  of  precedence, 
if  an  ordinary  abbat,  appears  to  have  been  finally 
fixed  as  immediately  atler  bishops,  among  prac 
kitif  and  before  archdeacons  (see,  however,  Decret. 
(Jretj.  fX,j  lib.  ii.  tit.  1,  cap.  Decemimtui);  bat 
the  list  of  our  English  convocations  from  Arch- 
bishop Kemp's  Register  a.d.  1452  (Wilk.  I.  xi. 
sq.),  though  following  no  invariable  rule,  appears 
usually  to  postpone  the  abbat  and  prior  to  the 
archdeacon.    In  Saxon  England,  he  shared  in  like 
manner  with  the  king  (as  did  an  abbess  also)  in 
the  *•  wet  "  of  a  murdered  "  foreigner  "  (Za(r<  of 
Ine,  23;  Thorpe,  i.  117).     The  abbat  also  was 
Bot  named  in  the  canon  of  the  mass  (Gavant.  in 
Jtvbr.  Miss,  P.  iii.  tit.  8 ;  Macr.  F.F.,  Hierolex,  in 
Can,  Missae\  except  in  the  case  of  the  abbat  of 
Monte  Cassino  (Ang.  a  Nuoe,  in  notis  ad  Lea 
Osticns.  ii.  4).     But  an  anniversary  was  allowed 
to  be  ap()ointed  for  him  on  his  death  (e.  g.  Cone. 
Aquisgr,  a.d.  817,  c  73).    He  was  forbidden  (as 
were  all  monks,   at  least  in  France)  to  stand 
sponsor  for  a  child  {Cone.  Autissiod,  a.d.  578,  c. 
25 ;  Greg.  M.,  Eyist,  iv.  42),  with  a  notable  ex- 
ception, however,  in  England,  in  the  case  of  Abbat 
Robert  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  godfather  to  King 
Henry  II.'s  daughter  Eleanor  (Rob.  de  Monte  ad 
an.  1 16 1),  or  to  go  to  a  marriage  (Cone.  Avtissiod,, 
t ').) ;  or  indeed  to  go  far  from  his  monastery  at 
all  without  the  bishop's   leave  (jConc,  Arel,  v. 
A.».  554) ;  or  to  go  about  with  a  train  of  monks 
except  to  a  general  synod  (jOonc,  Aquisgr,  a.d. 
817,  c.  59).     He  of  course  could  not  hold  pro- 
perty (although  it  was  needful  sometimes  to  pro- 
hibit his  lending  money  on  usury,  Pseudo-Egbert. 
Poenit,  iii.  7,  in  Thorpe,  ti.  199) ;  neither  could 
he  dispose  of  it  by  will,  even  if  it  accrued  to  him 
by  gitl  or  heirship  after  he  became  abbat  {Betj. 
PP.  2,  in  Holsten.  p.  22) ;  but  if  the  heirship 
was  within  the  4th  degree,  he  was  exceptionally 
enabled  to  will  the  property  to  whom  he  pleased 
(.Justinian,  lib.  i.  Cod,  tit,  de  Episc.  et  Cler.  c. 
33).     Further,  we  find  bishops  and  archdeacons 
prohibited   from  seizing  the   goods  of  deceased 
abbats  {Cone.  Paris.  A.D.  615 ;  Cabiilon,  i.  a.d. 
650).     And  later  wills  of  abbats  in  the  West  are 
sometimes  mentioned  and  confirmed,  but  prin- 
cipally in  order  to  secure  to  their  abbeys   pro- 
perty bequeathetl  to  those  abbeys  (see  Thomassin). 
Privileges  of  coining  money,  of  markets  and  tolls, 
o{  secular  jurisdiction,  began  certainly  as  early 
as  Ludov.  Pius,  or  even  Pipin  (Gieseier,  ii.  p.  255, 
notes  5, 6,  £ng.  Tr.).  Others,  such  as  of  the  title 
of  prince,  of  the  four  Af^tes  ImfierA  in  Germany 
(viz.,  of  Fulda — also  ex  officio  the  empress's 
chancellor— of  Welssenberg,  Keropten,  Murbach), 
of  the  English  mitred  baronial  abbats,  and  the 
like,  and  sumptuary  laws  limiting  the  number  of 
thfir  hones  and  attendants,  &c.,  belong  to  later 


times.     An  abbat,  however,  might  hnnt  in  Eu] 
land  {Lavs  of  Cntttj  in  Thorpe,  i.  429).  An  abbe 
or  an  abbess,  presiding  over  a  joint  hoose 
monks  and  nuns,  u  i.oted  by  Theodore  as  a  pec 
liar  Anglo-Saxon  lustom : — '*  Apud  Graecos  n* 
est  consuetude  viris  feminas  habere  monachi 
neque  feminis  viros ;  tamen  consuetudinem  isti 
provinciae"  (England)  "non  destruamus"(Po«i 
II.  vi.  8,  in  Wasserschl.  p.  208).    The  well-knoi 
cases  of  the  Abbesses  Hilda  and  Aelbfled  of  Whiti 
and  of  Aebba  of  Co.dingham  are  instances  of  t 
latter  arrangement  (I^ed.  IT,  E.  iv.  23,  24,  S 
26) ;  and  the  last  of  them  also  of  its  mischievoi 
ness  (/ii.  ib,  25).     Tynemouth  and  Wimbour 
are  other  instances.  But  the  practice  was  a  Cel' 
one  (e.  g.   St.   Brigid ;  see  Todd,   St,   Patri 
pp.  11,  12),  not  simply  Anglo-Saxon;  and  wi 
Celtic  monastic  missions,  penetrated  also  into  t 
Continent  (e,g,  at  Remiremont  and  Poictiers),  a 
even  into  Spain  and  into  Rome  itself  (so  Montalei 
bert,  MoiUis  of  West,  vol.  v.  p.  297,  Engl.  Ti 
It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  while  instam 
of  abbesses  ruling  monks  abounded,  abbats  ruli 
nuns  rest  for  us  upon  the  general  assertion 
Theodore.   And  the  practice,  while  it  died  out 
the  Continent,  was  not  restored  in  England  afl 
the  Danish  invasion.    In  the  East  there  wai 
rigorous  separation  between  monks  and   nui 
And  where  two  such  communities  were  in  a 
way  connected,  a  special  enactment  prohibited 
but  the  two  superiors  fVom  communication  wi 
one  another,  and  placed  all  possible  restrictii 
u)K)n  even  their  necessary  interviews   {lieg. 
Basil,  in  Holsten.  p.  158).     St.  Pachomius  est 
blished  the  double  order,  but  put  the  Nile  1 
tween  his  monka  and  his  nuns  (Pallad.,  Hist,  Zot 
cc  30-42). 

Interference  by  abbata  with  the  ministrati< 
of  parochial  clergy  could  scarcely  exist  until  \ 
bats  were  presbyters  themselves,  nor  did  it  e^ 
(as  was  naturally  the  case)  reach  the  extent 
which  it  was  carried  by  the  friars.     We  fii 
however,  an  enactment  of  Theodore  {Poenit,  II. 
16,  in  Wasserschl.  p.  209),  prohibiting  a  mon 
tery  from  imposing  penances  on  the  laity,  ^  qi 
(haec  libertas)  proprie  clericorum  est."     Aw 
much  later  and  more  detailed  canon,  of  the  A 
Lateran  Council  (a.d.  1123),  forbids  abbats 
impose  penance,  visit  the  sick,  or  adminis 
unction.    They  were  authorized  in  the  East 
presbyters,  and  with  the  bishop's  leave,  to  con 
the  tonsure  and  the  order  of  reader  on  their  o 
monks  {Cone.  Nicaen,  ii.  a.d.  787,  c  14).     A 
they  could  everywhere  admit  their  own  moi 
(**  ordinatio  monachi  ** — ^Theodor.,  Poenit.  II.  iii 
in  Wasserschl.  p.  204).   But  encroachments  u] 
the  episcopal  office,  as  well  as  upon  episcopal 
signio,  gi-adually  arose.    Even  in  A.D.  448  abb 
were  forbidden  to  give  kwovroKia  {Cone,  Const 
tin., — corrected  by  Du  Cange  into  iirt(rr6Kii 
commendatory  letters  for  poor,  and  see  Cone,  j 
relian,  ii.  c  13,  and  Turon,  ii.  c.  6).    But  by  a 
1123  it  had  become  necessary  to  prohibit  ge 
rally  their  thrusting  themselves  into  episco 
offices  {Cone,  Lateran,  iv.  c  17).     And  we  i 
it  actually  asserted  by  Sever.  Binius  {in  Can 
Afostol,  ap.  Za66.  Cone,  i.  54e.  on  the  authoi 
of  Bellarmine,  De  Eecles  iv.  8),  that  two  or  m 
'*  abbates  infulati "  migl  t  by  Papal  dispensat 
be   substituted    for    bishops  in    consecrating 
bishop,  provided  one  bis  lup  were  there ;  wl 
Inuocuirt  !V.  in  1489  e  n]>owered  an  abbat 
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ahBM^f  to  confiBT  not  only  the  subJiaconat^,  but 
tbe  dmconate. 

Tbe  spiritUAl  abbat  was  snpplnnted  in  Wales 
(Girald.  Oiinbr^  //m.  Qxmh^  and  repeatedly)  and 
in  Scotland  (RoU  rtMn,  Early  Scoti.  i.  329, 339), 
br  tbe  end  of  the  8th  and  to  on  to  the  12th  oen- 
tsrj,    by    the   Advocatit§    Ecclesiae    (confuMd 
■Qmetimea  with  the   Oeconomua^  who  in  Welsh 
and  Irish  monasteries  was  a  different  officer,  and 
manofed  tbe  internal  secular  affairs,  as  the  other 
did  tba  external)^  called  in  Scotland  Berenach,  in 
Irdand  Airckinmsach,  who  was  originally  the  lay, 
sad  gradoally  became  also  the  hereditary,  lessee  of 
tlwTeraion  (or  abbey)  lands,  being  commonly  the 
Coonder  or  his  descendant,  or  one  of  the  neighbour- 
iag  lords ;  and  who  held  those  lauds,  receiving  a 
tldrd  part  of  their  ralae  in  the  Brst  instance,  but 
v^  is  found  as  an  hereditary  married  lay  abbat 
tlsriBg  the  period  named ;  e.  g,  Crinan,  the  Abbat 
ofDukeld,  who  was  grandfather  of  Shakspeare's 
Doacsa,  and  one  Dunchad,  also  Abbat  of  Dunkeld, 
vIm  died  in  battle  A.D.  961.    The  case  was  the 
MBS  st  Abemethy  and  at  Applecross.    The  spi- 
ritvsl  duties  derolred  upon  the  bishop  and  a 
prior.    See  also  Dn  Cange  (voc  Advocatus)^  for 
>  wnilar  process  although  to  a  less  degree  on  the 
Csatiient.    In  Ireland,  the  Comarb,  or  similar 
Wtsditary  abbat  (or  bishop),  retained  his  spiritual 
cbrKter  (Todd,  8t,  Patrick,  pp.  155  aq.).    Tlic 
hj  ibbats  in  ^orthumbria,  denounced  by  Baeda 
{tfU,  ad  Eifberi,},  were  simply  fhiudulent  imi- 
tstiaas  of  abbats  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  wonl. 
Ai  eitirely  like  result,  however,  and  to  as  wide 
it  extent  during  Garlovingian  times  as  in  Scot- 
bad,  ensued    abroad   from  a    different   cause, 
vii^  from  the  system  of  commendation  [COM- 
Kcnu];  which  began  in  the   time  of  Charles 
Mirtel  (A.D.  717-741,  being  approved  by  Cone. 
leptiM.  AJK  743 ;  Cone,  Suessum,,  ▲.D.  744 ;  and 
Ml  Baron,  in  an.  889,  n.  31),  with  the   plausible 
•bjeet  of  temporarily  employing  monastic   re- 
Tcaocs  for  the  pressing  needs  of  warfare  with 
fltncens,  Saxons,  or  other  heathens,  care  being 
taken  to  reserve  enough  to  keep  up  the  monas- 
lerj  proper.    The  noMeman,  or  the  king  himself, 
vbo  led  the  troops  thus  raised,  became  titular 
sUst.    And  in  Garlovingian  times,  accordingly, 
■Oct  of  the  great  Frank  and  Burgundian  nobles 
od  kings,   and   sometimes  even   bishops  (e.  g. 
Hitto  of  Mainz,  a.d.  891-912,  who  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  holding  twelve  abbeys  at  once). 
Vert  titular  abbats  of  some  great  monastery,  as 
^Sc  Denrs  or  St.  Martin,  held  for  life  or  even 
IV  iaherttaaoe ;  the  revenues  of  which  were  soon 
Averted  to  jpurposes  leas  patriotic  than  that  of 
•applying  the  king  with  soldiers  (see  a  short 
Est  by  way  of  specimen  in  Gieseler,  ii.  p.  411, 
IM«  1,  Eng.  Tr.).     In  the  East  a  like  system  ap- 
p^ar«  to  have  grown  up,  although  hardly  from 
the  aunt  origin,  some  centuries  later  ;  John,  Pa- 
triarch of  Antioch,  at  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
'vitnry,  informing  us  that  most  monasteries  in 
kis  tiBC  were  handed  over  to  laymen  (xof^KTra- 
adfMt  :=  bene/tciarii),  for  life  or  for  two  or  thrc* 
dcMcnta,  by  (^  of  the  emperors;  while  Balsamon 
(otf  Cone,  Sieaen.  c  13)  actually  condemns  him 
kr  eandenning  the  practice.     Later  abuses  of  the 
kind  in  tbe  West,  as  in   the  time   of  Francis 
L  ef  Fnaea  or  of  Louis  XIV.,  need  here  be  only 
lUnMtA. 
(BiBfbnm;  Bultean,  ITUt,  Man.  d'OHent;  Du 
r;  Ant.  Dndini,  Ascetu;  $em  Origg,  Jin  Mona§- 
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tic, ;  Ferraris ;  Helyot,  Ifist.  des  Ordr.  Mon, ;  Her 
rog ;  Hospinian,  JJe  Monach. ;  Macri  FF.,  Hien>^ 
Uxic, ;  Martene,  De  Antiq,  Monach.  RiWrn  ;  Blar* 
tigny;  MonUlembert,  Monks  of  the  West;  Tho- 
massin,  De  Benejic,;  Van  Espen.)       [A.  W.  IL] 

ABBATIBSA.    [Abbess.] 

ABBESS.  {Ahbatisaa  found  in  inscript.  of 
A.p.  569,  in  M orator.  429.  3,  also  called  Anti- 
stita  and  Majorissa,  the  female  superior  of  a  body 
of  nuns ;  among  the  Greeks,  *Hyovti4vn,  'Apx*- 
fMvipiTiSf  Ai-chimandritiesa^  Justinian,  Novell, 
'AfifjMt  or  mother,  Pallad.,  Hist,  La»8.y  c.  42,  in 
the  time  of  Pachomius,  Mater  monatterii  or  moni^ 
aliuniy  see  St.  Greg.  M.,  Dial.  IV.  13  [where 
**  Mnter "  stands  simply  for  a  nun] ;  Q>nc. 
Mogunt,  a.d.  813;  Aquisgr.,  a.d.  816,  lib.  ii.). 
In  most  points  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  ab- 
bats, mutatis  mutandis  ,^— elective,  and  for  li(« 
(triennial  abbesses  belonging  to  years  so  late  as 
A.D.  1565,  1583) ;  and  solemnly  admitted  by  the 
hlshop—Benedictio  Abbatissae  (thht  for  an  abbess 
monasticam  regulam  proftentemj  cajtit,  ex  Canone 
Theodori  Anghrum  Efnscopi^  is  in  the  Ordo  Bo- 
rnanus,  p.  164,  Hittorp.);  and  in  France  re- 
stricted to  one  monastery  apiece  {Cone.  Vem.  a.d. 
755) ;  and  with  Fraepositaej  and  like  subordinates, 
to  assist  them  (Cone.  Aquisgr.^  a.d.  816,  lib.  ii. 
cc  24-26) ;  and  bound  to  obey  the  bishop  in  all 
things,  whether  abbesses  otMonachae  or  of  CanO' 
nieae  {Cone.  Cabillon.  ii.  a.d.  813,  c  65) ;  and  sub- 
ject to  be  deprived  for  misconduct,  but  in  this 
case  upon  report  of  the  bishop  to  the  king  {Cone, 
Franco/,  a.d.  794) ;  bound  also  to  give  account  of 
monastic  property  to  both  king  and  bishop  {Cone. 
Vern.y  A.D.  755) ;  entitled  to  absolute  obedience 
and  possessed  of  ample  powers  of  discipline,  even 
to  expulsion,  subject  however  to  the  bishop  {Cone. 
Aquisgr,  A.D.  816,  lib.  ii.);  and  save  only  that 
while  an  abbat  could,  an  abbess  could  not,  excon.* 
municate  (Honorius  III.,  cap.  Dilectay  tit.  de  Ma* 
jor,  et  Obedientid) ;  neither  could  she  give  the  veil 
or  (as  some  in  France  appear  to  have  tried  to 
do)  ordain  {Capitul,  Car.  M,  an.  789,  c.  74^ 
Anseg.  71);  present  even  at  Councils  in  England 
(see  Abbat,  and  compare  Lingard,  Antiq.  u 
139 ;  Kemble,  Antiq,  ii.  198 ;  quoted  by  Mont- 
alembert,  3fonks  of  West,  v.  230,  Engl.  Tr.). 
While,  however,  a  bishop  was  necessary  tc 
admit  and  bless  an  abbat,  Theodore  ruled 
in  England,  although  the  rule  did  not  become 
permanent,  that  a  presbyter  was  sufficient  in  like 
case  tor  an  abbess  {Poenit,  II.  iii.  4,  in  Wasserschl., 
p.  203).  The  limitation  to  forty  years  old  at  elec- 
tion is  as  lute  as  the  Council  of  Trent ;  Gregory 
the  Great  speaks  of  sixty  {E/Hst,  iv.  11).  Ar 
abbess  also  was  not  to  leave  her  monastery,  in 
France,  save  once  a  year  if  summoned  by  th' 
king  with  the  bishop's  consent  to  the  king's 
presence  upon  monastic  business  {Cone,  Vem. 
A.D.  755 ;  Cabillon.  ii.  A.D.  813,  c  57).  Neither 
was  she  even  to  speak  to  any  man  save  upon 
necessary  business,  and  then  before  witnesses 
and  between  the  first  hour  of  the  day  and 
evening  {Cone.  Cabillon.  ii.  A.D.  813,  cc  55, 
56).  For  the  exceptional  cases  of  Anglo-Saxon^ 
Irish,  or  Continental  Irish,  abbesses  ruling 
over  mixed  houses  of  monks  and  nuns,  see 
Abbat.  It  was  noted  also  as  a  specially 
Western  custom,  that  widows  as  well  as  virgins 
were  made  abbesses  (Theod.,  Poenit.  II.  iii.  7,  ia 
Wasserschl.  p.  2(>4>  [K.  W.  H.1 


ABBBT.    [M0BA8TBBT.] 

ABBUNA,  ths  commoD  ippalUtioii  *f  th« 
BUhop,  Uetnn,  or  Hetropolltu,  of  Ainin,  or 
Aby(Bliii4,  or  EthlopUj  not  ■  p«tri»roh,  boi,  nn 
Uie  eontnrr,  appolaM  aod  couMretnl  ilnv^yi 
bj  tba  patriuch  of  Aleiuulrit,  toA  ipKi.-iU)- 
forbidden  to  hsr*  man  thsn  Mven  iaflVnc:in 
Uihopa  coder  him,  le«I  hs  ihoold  make  hiiii.-ull' 
■0,  twdn  bishop  bting  held  to  Ije  ths  lowret 
caBoniciil  nuiiiljer  for  tha  comecration  of  1  [Mtii- 
■rch.  In  a  Conodl,  if  held  in  Greece,  he  octu- 
plod  the  •ei'tnUi  jAzoe,  Imroodiately  after  the 
prelate  of  Selanda.  (Laioit,  Hist.  Ethioj,. 
!ii.  7.)  [A.  W.  H] 

ABDEUiA,  martTT  in  Perab  nnder  &a|>ar, 
commemonted  Apr.  21  (Jfortyr.  Bam.  Ytt.y  ^C] 

ABDIANUS,  of  A&ica,  commamorated  June 
3  (Mart.  Bienm.^.  [C] 

ABDON,  Abdo  or  Abdus,  and  8BNKEN, 
SSKNES,  or  SehNib,  Penian  princaa,  martpvd  nt 
Rome  onder  Dedoa,  A.D.  250,  are  csmmemornt^Ll 
jTi\j3a(UartyrolognmBom.Tet.,Btdia,Ad..'H..-). 
Proper  office  in  Gregoriaa  SacnanentaTy,  p.  1 1  >> ; 
and  AntiphoD  la  th«  lA.  .Jntt/Am.  p.  704. 

It  ii  related  (Adoait  Jfarf^nJ.  iii.  Kal. 
that  their  ralio  were  tranalated  in  tha  ticoE 
Coutantint  to  thecemeterrofPontianoa.  Thi 
Boaio  diicoTcred  a  remarkable  fresco,  reprcsei 
ing  the  Lord,  aeen  from  the  waiit  upward  emsi 
ibg  fmm  a  cload,  placing  wrestha  on  tha  hp: 
of  S3.  Abdoa  and  Sennen  (see  woodeat).    This 
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Id  troDt  or  tne  thuII  encloung  the  >nfii>o~t 
/vmaina  of  the  martrri,  which  beara  the  ibsrrii 
tloa  [DEFOSmpNlS  DIE.  The  paiaUDg  is,  : 
'Uartigny'a  opiniaD,  not  earlier  than  the  atcenl 
centnrj.  It  ie  remarkahU  that  the  painter  hi 
Jridentlj  made  an  attempt  to  repreient  the  Po 
Ulan  dresa.  The  aaJDta  wear  pointed  caps  1 
honda,  limilar  to  thou  in  which  the  Ua^i  ,1: 
Bometimee  represented;  cloakl  faitened  with 
fibuU  on  the  breaat;  and  tunica  of  ikia  enHi?: 
unlike  tha  Roman  tnnio,  and  resemblin):  ihi 
eiran  to  St.  John  Baptiat  in  a  freaco  bt'  tl 
Lord*!  Baptinn  in  the  lame  cemetery  of  I'nni 
anna  (BotUri,  Sadtun  e  PiitMrt,  tav.  iliv. 
Some  aceonnt  of  the  gvcaliar  dreia  of  Abdnu  at 
Sennen  majr  be  found  in  Laml's  treatlM  Dt  £<-< 
dUibiM  Apoitoiorum,  pp.  121-166. 
Tha  Kaitart  of  the  Lord,  crowning  the  mnj  ly 


ABJURATION 

for  their  cawlaDcy,  is  foand  alio  on  the  bottom 
of  earlj  Chriitinn  cupa  [Glam,  CHRisrunl 
where  He  cmwna  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
other  aaints  (Baonimoti,  fori  AntiM,  taT. 
IT.  Gg.  1,  and  eUewhen);  and  on  coini  of  tbt 
Lower  Empire  the  Lord  ii  not  unfrequeatlj 
Ken  crowning  two  empeiura.  (Uaitigof,  Did, 
dn  Antiq.  cAraiKwies.]  [C.1 

■ABECEDABIAN.  The  term '■  Hjmnua  "  01 
Patau  Abecedarina"  is  applied  apcciallj  to  thf 
hymn  of  Sednlina,  "  A  aolii  ortua  carfina.* 
[AcROSnc]  [C] 

ABEBCIDS     of    Jemaalem,      lirawirriAt: 
taii/iaroBpyit,    commemorated    Oct.     f  ~ 
BS/timt.). 

ABOABUB,  King,  eommemorat«l  Dec  2: 
(GU,  Armai.).  [C.] 

ABIBA8,  martyr  of  Edeiaa,  commemoratai 
Nov.  15  {Col.  Bytmt).  [C] 

ABEBON,  invention  of  his  relica  at  Jenua 
lem,  Ang.  3  (Jfortjrot  Bam.  Vtt).  [C] 

ABILIUB,  bishop  of  Aleiandria  (a.d.  BA-9S] 
commemorated  Pab.  23  (Martynl.  Bom.  Vet.) 
Uaskarram  1  =  Aug.  29  (_Cal.  EMop.).       [C] 

ABJUBATION-denial,    disarowsl,   or  re 

ecclesiastical  language,  is  restricted  to  the  reuon 
dation  of  heresy  made  by  the  peuiteot  hereti 
on  the  occasion  of  his  recoucilintiou  to  the  Church 
In  some  cases  the  abjuratioa  was  the  only  cere 
many  required;  but  in  others  it  was  follow* 
up  by  the  imposition  of  hands  and  by  nuctioi 
The  practice  of  the  ancient  Church  is  describe 
by  St.  Gregory  the  Great  in  a  letUr  to  Qniricn 
and  the  bishope  of  Iberia  on  the  reconciliatio 
of  the  Nestoriani.  According  to  thif,  in  cues  i 
which  the  heretical  baptism  was  imperfect,  th 
mle  was  that  the  peniteut  should  be  baptized 
but  when  it  was  complete,  aa  in  the  case  of  tb 
Arians,  the  custom  of  the  Eastern  Church  wi 
to  r«»ndlo  by  the  Chrism ;  that  of  the  Westen 
by  the  impoaitioa  of  hands.  As,  hovever,  tfa 
myatery  of  the  Chrism  waa  but  the  Oriental  rit 
of  Confirmation,  ths  practice  waa  substantial! 
identical.  (On  the  question  of  Re-baptism,  m 
Rk-Baptibii,  Baftikh.)  Canverts  from  tk 
Vooophysites  were  received  after  simple  confei 
siou,  and  the  prerious  baptism  was  supposed  1 
take  efiact  "  for  the  remission  of  sins,"  at  tk 
moment  at  which  the  Spirit  waa  imparted  b 
the  imposition  of  hands;  or  the  courert  was  n 
united  to  the  Church  by  bis  professina  of  fnit 
(St.  Greg.  Ep.  9,  61).  A  limiUr  rule  ii  lai 
down  by  the  Quiuiseit  Council,  canon  95,  whic 
classes  with  the  Arians,  the  Macedonians,  NoTi 
tians  and  others,  to  be  received  with  the  Chriau 
The  Paullonlsta,  MontauiaU,  Eonomiana,  as 
others,  are  tn  be  re-baptjicd ;  to  be  received  1 
Christlsna,  on  their  proleasion,  the  first  day,  1 
Catechumens  the  second,  and  alter  they  bei 
been  allowed  a  place  in  the  Church  as  heare 
for  some  time,  to  be  baptized.  In  all  cases,  tl 
profession  of  faith  muit  be  made  by  the  pr 
sentation  of  a  libellua,  or  form  of  abjuratioD,  : 
which  the  convert  renonnced  and  anathemalln 
his  former  leuets.  After  declaring  his  abjuri 
lion  not  to  be  made  on  compulsion,  from  fear  • 
anv  other  nuworlhy  motive,  he  proceeded  1 
HDAihematiie    1h*    sect    renotinred,   by   all   i 
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;;t]Mhercaardu,a]idtheirracoe88on,iMit,'of  homicide.     Pope  Gregory  III.  in  the  next 

5%  •ad  fatnre;   he  then  enumerated  the  centnrj  reverts  to  the  ten  years'  penance,  al- 

kMU  reoeired  by  them,  and,  having  repudiated  though  he  differs  from  St,  BasU  in  modifying  the 

ioB  singly  and  generally,  he  ended  with  making  sentence  to  a  single  year  in  cases  where  the 

jvefcMioa  of  the  true  fiuth.    (Bandinius,  Jfojiu-  child  has  not  been  formed  in  the  womb ;  this  is 

mnia  iL  109-111.  But  for  the  whole  subject  see  based  on  Exod.  xxi.,  and  is  countenanced  by  St. 

Msrtcne  and  Durand,  De  Antiquit  Ecclesiae  Riti-  Augustine,  in  Quaestionet  Exodi,  in  a  passage  in- 

6iif  IL  liber  iii.  ch.  6 ;  Ahj,  de  levi  et  de  vehementi,  corporated  by  Gratian. 

Ister  date.     See  Landon's  Eccl.  Die,)      [D.  B.]  There  is  thus  abundant  evidence  that  the  crime 

ABLUTION.     A  term  under  which  various  ^^  ^®^^  ^  extreme  abhorrence,  and  punbhed 

kinds  of  ceremonial  washing  are  included.    The  ^^^   8^®**  severity,   as   perUining   to   wilful 

nindpal  are  the  following:  the  washing  of  the  "?r*«''»  ^f  ^^^  canons  of  the  Church.     By  the 

head,  as  a  preparaUon  for  unction  in  baptism,  Visigothic  law  (lib.  VL  tit.  iii.  c  IX  the  person 

•ad  the  washing  of  the   feet,  which  in  some  '^'^^  administered  a  draught   for  the   purpose 

pisces  formed  part  of  the  baptismal  ceremony  ^**  punished  with  death.                        [D.  B.] 

[BifTBM];  the  washing  of  the  feet  of  the  poor  ABRAHAM.    (1)    the    patriarch,  comme- 

hj  exalted  persons,  which  forms  part  of  the  cere-  morated  Oct.  9  {Martyrol,  Rom.  Vet,),     Also  on 

■uoyofMaundy  Thursday  [Feet,  WASHING  of];  the  23rd  of  the  month  Nahasse,  equivalent  to 

tkelnstml  ceremony  which  preceded  entrance  to  a  August  16.  {Col.  Ethiop,;^ea\t,  Eastern  Church, 

caurch  [Caathaeus;  Holy  Water];  and  the  Mr^.  pp.  805,  815.) 

wuhing  of  the  priest's  hands  at  cerUin  points  (2)    Patriarch    and    martyr,    commemorated 

n  the  celebration  of  the  liturgy  [Aquamanile  ;  Taksas  6  =  Dec  2  (Cal,  EtkiopX                 fCl 
Uixoe,  wASBiKa  ofI                               fCl 

«.    ^KUi^u  ur>                                 L^.j  ABRAHAM,  ISAAC,  AND  JACOB  are 

ABORTION.    The  crime  of  procuring  abor-  commemorated  by  the  Ethiopic  Church  on  the 

tioo  is  little,  if  at  all,  noticed  in  the  earliest  28th  of  every  month  of  their  Calendar.        [C] 

I      l^^.^*»»<^™«?^,«^i*»t»?«-^«"^  ABRAXAS    GEMS.      [See    Abrasax    in 
MUUve  of  the  prinaple  which  in  a  barbarous  jy^^  ^^  chriot.  Bioor.]      ^ 
itsie  of  sooety  is  mfanticide.    The  oration  of  ... 
Lnias  which  was  pronounced  on  occasion  of  a  ABREHA,    first   Christian   king  of  Ethio- 
nit  on  this  subject  is  lost,  so  that  it  cannot  be  pi*)   commemorated  Tekemt  4  =  Oct.   1   {Cal. 
4e6dsd  whether  the  act  was  regarded  by  the  EMtp.),                                                       [0.] 
Atheaians  as  an  offence  against  society,  or  merely  ABRENUNTIATIO.    [Baptism.] 
us  private  wrong.     It  is  in  the  latter  aspect  * uarvr TTrrx/^vr  /t4    ji;    i  a-  \    /c     o 
Hist  rt  U  chiefly  r^ed  in  the  civil  law.    The  ^^V^}9^  ^H**  ^^"'•^>-  1^^'  ^acra- 
dUd  onbom  represenU  certain  interests,  and  his  menUl  Absolution,  see  KxOMOWOraiS.) 
}ik  er  death  may  be  beneficial  or  injurious  to  „  \   ^  short    deprecation   which   follows    the 
ndividnab:   thui   it  may  have  been,  that  a  P*"^*  ^^  «^  ^'^^'^  ^°  the  ordinary  offices 
&lii«T,  bv  his  wife's  crime,  might  lose  the  jus  f^^*^f  "^/^"'  ^  ^°  >»^".  ^^?«'  *^;.^°J^  ^^ 
i-im  liherorum.     The  case  quoted  from  Cicero  *"*!?    Pfrhaps  denotes  simply  "ending    or"  Com- 
oro Gu^ntio  (Dig.  xlviiL  19,  39^  in  which  a  Pletion,    because  the  monks,  when  the  Nocturns 
'oaun  was  condemned  to  death  for  having  pro-  were  said  at  the  proper  hours  of  the  night  broke 
aned  abortion,  having  been  bribed  by  the  ^^nd  J^  *K«  ^^"^^  ^}  **^»  P*'*^^  »?^,  ^T.^y^JT^ 
kiir,  u  clearly  exceptional    The  only  passage  (^am  Hier<^exfcm  s.  v.)      In  fac^  of  the  "  Ab- 
is  tie  dvil  Uw  in  which  the  crime  U  mebUoned  '»l"t»on^  ^^ !»  the  pre«nt  Roman  Breviary,  only 
without  such  connexion,  is  a  sentence  of  Ulpian,  Ti*^*V    Jf  ^*^'P  ^octumo,  et  pro  fern  iv. 
ii  til.  Pandects  (Dig.  xlviii.  8,  8,  ad  legem  Cor-  f^  ^Sabbato    )  contains  a  pr^er  for  absolution, 
irlism  de  SicariisX  where   the   punishment   is  m  the  sense  of  a  setting  free  from  sin. 
^Ured  to  be  banishment.     The  horrible  preva-  ^  2.  For  the  Absolution  which  foUows  the  intro- 
«««t  of  the  practice  among  the  Romans  of  the  ^^^^^'T  Confession  in  most  Liturgies  and  Offices, 
Empire  mav  be  learned  from  Juvenal.  see  Confession.                            .  .u    u    •     • 

It  was  eAriv  made  a  ground  of  accusation  by  3    The  prayer  for  Absolution  at  the  beginning 

tU  Christians  against  the  heathen.     Tertullian  ®^  the  office  is,  in  Oriental  Liturgies,  addressed 

4n«uo«.   the   practice    as  homicidal.      «*  Pre-  **»  *^«  ^V^^^^  """"Z  ^  ^^^^  liturgies  contain 

Tfstjon  of  birth  is  a  precipitation  of  murder/'  f  «««>ad   "Oratio  Absolutionis,     at  some  point 

A?»l.  IX.     Minncius  Felix  declares  it  to  be  par-  between  Consecration  and  Communion  which  is 

nr^lg                                                                 '  addressed  to  the  Father.     For  example,  that  m 

The  Coa«dl  of  Ancyra  (a.D.  314)  having  men-  ^\\  ^^^  ^t.  Basil  (Renaudot  /.•*.  Orient,  i.  81), 

U«e4  that  the  ancient  punishment  was  wuance  •^dressing  God,  the  father  Almighty  (A  e<^s, 

br  hfc.  proceeds  to  limit  it  to  ten  vears;  and  *  P«^^f  6  naKroicp«£Ta,p),  and  reciting  the  pro- 

tte  «»«  ,p^  of  lime  is  given  by  St.'Basil,  who  *">f  «^**^«  ^^^^  P'V/  ^»™  ^  dismiss,  remit 

<i<ie«.,  the  practice  in  two  canons,  ii.  and  viii..  ^^  P"'?^"  ««»"  ""^^^r"'  ^t^'n^TT^tTo?" 

•a*p«g  the  character  of  the  crime  as  committed  w)-   Cotnp««  fjie  Coptic  St.  Bas  1  {Ih.  i.  22). 

»?»iMt  both  the  mother  and  the  offspring ;  and  *'  ^he  word  "  Absolutio      is  also  applied  to 

'•^Uaiac  to  accept  the  distinctions  drawn  by  those  prayers  said  over  a  corpse  or  a  tomb  in 

tW  Uwveie  between  the  degrees  of  criminality  ^^/^^   remission  of  the  sins  of  the  departed  is 

nrriag  with  the  time  of  the  gestation.     The  ^treated  from   the  Almighty.     (Macri  H^ro^ 

C»«aal  of  Lerida  (3*24)  classes  the  crime  with  *^*»<»»»  »•  ^O                                                   L^'J 

x^ifttinie.  bat  allows  the  mother  to  be  received  ABSTINFINCE.     Days  of  abstinence,  as  they 

^  CaaavBrni  after  seven  years'  penance  even  are  called,  on  which   persons  may   take  their 

*^  hci  BIB  is  complicated  with  adultery.    The  menls  at  the  ordinary  hour,  and  eat  and  drink 

^^■^kU  «  Tmllo  coodemna  it  to  the  'pcnaac*  what  they  please,  in  toy  qnentity  so  that  ibey 
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autniii  from  ment  aloue,  belong  to  majem  timea. 
Aocientlf,  fnstiag  nod  nlBtiPcnce  weat  together, 
u  X  gtaeni  rule,  rormed  ]urla  of  thi!  lame  idea, 
■ad  Eoald  not  be  dissevered.  There  ma;  tiKTa 
teen  (oine  few,  pouiblf ,  who  ate  and  dmnk  in- 
disi^rimitiatelr,  when  tbey  broke  their  ftit,  na 
Socrates  (v.  23,  10)  leem*  to  implf ;  but  in 
genenil,  bifond  doubt,  ahitlaeDCe  from  certnin 
kiudi  aC  Ibod  was  obHrred  on  fasting  days  when 
the  fitxt  was  over,  "abetineutes  ah  iis,  quae  non 
rejicimui,  s«d  difrerimus,"  ae  Terlullian  »ap 
(/»«  J^aa.  15),  Tbiu  it  will  be  more  properly 
oonaidcred  under  Iha  head  of  fasting,  to  wbii^ 
it  subserved.  [E.  S.  F.] 

ABCNA.    [ABBDHi.] 

ABUNDANTIUB,  of  Aluandria,  oommemD- 
nted  Feb.  M  {Hart.  UisrOH.).  [C] 

ABUKDIU8.  (1)  Uartjr  >t  Rome  under 
Deciiiv  commemorated  Aug.  S6  (jr<u-t.  £on.  Itl. 
et  Hcdac);  Aug.  33  {Hart.  Hienmym.). 

(S)  Tlie  deacon,  martfr  at  Spoleto  under  Ko- 
cletian,  Dec  10  {MartgroL  Mom.  Vet).        [C] 

ACACIU8,  martyr,  eommemorsted  Haj  7 
iCal.  i*yr™i.).  [CJ] 

ACATHIBTU8  (Or.  icd0iirrat>  A  hymn  of 
the  Greek  Charch,  gang  on  the  eye  of  the  Bllh 
Sunday  in  Lent,  in  honour  cf  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
to  whose  intercession  the  deliTeraoce  of  Constan- 
tinople horn  the  barbsriaiis  on  three  several  oc- 
casions was  attributed.  Ueunins  assigns  its 
origin  more  especially  to  the  delirerance  of  the 
city  from  Chosroes,  king  of  the  Persians,  in  the 
reign  of  the  Lmperor  Heraclios  (62ii).  It  is 
called  iitdSiirrai,  becalm  during  the  siDging  of 
"it  the  whole  congregation  stood,  while  during 

lh»y  occasionally  sat.  (Suicer's  TAetaania,  i.  r. ; 
Keale'i  Eastern  Ch.  Introd.  747 ;  Daniel's  Codex 
JAIunj.  ir.  223.) 

Kraneii  Junius  wrongly  supposed  this  n 
the  Acathistua  to  commemorate  the  Journey  of 
tiary  and  Joseph  to  Uelhlehem.     (Macri  Hi':ro- 

IcxkOTlj  S.  V.) 

The  word  Acathistus  is  also  used  to  deiiguflt' 
the  day  on  which  the  hymn  was  used.  (SihiH 
Tupioim,  In  Suicer,  s.  v.)  [C] 

ACOBNTUS  ECCLESIASTICUS.   One  o 

the  two  principal  kinds  (acctatut  and  amcentat) 


..  The  i 


:ial  difficult T — the  populai 


bered  by 

now  all  but  exclusire  applicati 
*^  accent  "*  to  emphasis,  stress,  or  ictus.  Accent, 
however,  claims  and  admits  of  a  much 
application.  Ben  Jonson*  speaks  of  scce 
being  "with  the  ancients,  a  tuning  of  lie 
in  lifting  it  up,  or  letting  it  down," — a  d 
tion  not  only  clear  and  concise,  but  thoroughly 
accordant  with  the  derivation  of  the  word 
"  accent,"  from  occino,  I.  e.  ad  eano,  Ui  sing 
We  are  all  conscious  of  and  aSected  by  the 
varieties  of  accent^  (iu  this,  its  etymological 
and  primitive  aceeptalioD)  in  foreign  languages 
spoken  by  those  to  whom  they  are  native,  in 
well  n  iu  onr  native  language  spoken  by  fo- 
reiguera,  or  (perhaps  still  more)  by  residents  of 


parts  of  Great  Bnt 
Irish 


I  other  than 


dal  ■ 


the  ifiiult  of  different  rocali 
utterance  of  vowel  sounds)  as  of 
gradations  in  which  the  Scotrli,  Ir 
and  others,  "  tune  their  voices." 

2.  The  AccentDS  F.cclf9inBticus,  called  also  : 

ttempts  to  ensure  in  Public  Worship  uiiifom 
f  delivery  consistent  with  uniformity  of  mai 
elivered )  so  as,  if  not  to  ohiiterale,  at  leasi 
lide  individual  peculia^tlss  under  the  veil  i 

ween  speech  and  song,  continually  inclining 
raids  ikt  lattor,  never  altogether  leaving 
lold  on  the  former  ;  it  is  speech,  though  alw 
ittnnad  speech,  in  passages  of  average  inte 
lud  importance ;  it  is  song,  though  always 
inct  and  articulate  song,  iu  passages  demam 
more  fervid  atterance.  Though  actoally  mm 
only  in  concluding  or  culminstiag  pii  rases, 
Ecciesiastlcus  is  always  sufGciently 
■j>  admit  of  its  being  eipreued  in  m 
cal  character^  a  process  to  which  no  atte 
(aad  audi  attempts  have  been  repeatedly  loi 
has  ever  succeedKl  in  subjecting  pure  speech. 

3.  Accentua  is  probably  the  oldest,  as  it  is 
tainly  the  simplest,  form  of  Cantiu  Eccletiiuti 
Like  most  art-formi  and  mode*  of  opera 
which  have  subsequently  commended  tbemse 
on  their  own  accc  int  to  onr  sense  of  beaut; 
grew  in  all  likelihood  ont  of  a  phyiical  diffici 
The  limited  cspndt)  of  the  so-called  "  natoi 

leaking  voice  must  have  been  ascertain* 
iry  early  period ;  indeed  ila  recognitio 
confirmed  by  the  well-known  practice  wh« 
of  the  ancient  temple,  theatre,  or  forum.  Tbi 
rhetoricians,  says  Forkel,  are,  without  eicepi 
of  the  some  way  of  thinking ;  and  we  may,  f 
their  eitant  works,  confidently  conclude, 
neither  among  the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans 
poetry  ever  recited  but  in  ■  tone  anaiogon 
that  since  known  as  the  accen^us  ecciesioslit 
The  Abbe  du  Bot'  too  has  demonstrated 
not   only  was  the  thea 


uallym 


iritable  < 


susceptible  of  maiical  notation,  and  e 
strumeatal  accompaniment — but  that  all  I 
public  discourses,  and  even  their  bmiliar 
gnage,  though  of  course  in  a  lesser  degree, 
took  of  this  character. 

4.  The  advaut^es  resulting  ^m  the  emp 
ment  of  isochronous  sounds  (sounds  which 
the  result  of  equal-timed  vibrations)  would 
come  apparent  on  the  earliest  occaaion,  wh 
single  orator  was  called  upon  to  fill  a  1 
auditorium,  and  to  make  himself  intelligibl 
even  audible,  to  a  large  assembly.  So,  toe 
simnllaneous  eipression  on  the  part  of  lai^e  d 
hers,  these  advantages  would  at  once  make  tl 
selves  felt.  Iu  congregational  worship  a  noil 
(technically,   i      ■      '  "'      - 


AOOEMTUB  E0CLE6IA6TIGU8 
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ftn^**  as  is  that  still  more  esMotinl  uniformitT 

iipusMil  io  the  term  Common  Prayer,  without 

vrkudi,  indeed,  oongregational  worship  woald  seem 

ts  be  impossible.    ^  Accent,"  says  Ornithoparcus, 

*  hath  s'eat  affinity  with  Concent,  for  they  be 

Bffothen :  because  JSontu,  or  Sound  (the  King  of 

fioclesiastical  HannonyX  is  Father  to  them  both, 

■ad  begat  one  upon  Grammar,  the  other  upon 

Masick,**  Mac     (He)  *^  so  divided  his  kingdome, 

thsl  QmceKhu  might  be  chief  Ruler  over  all 

things  that  are  to  be  sung,  as  Hjrmnes,  Sequences, 

Aatiphones,  Responsories,  Introitus,  Tropes,  and 

the  Uke  :  and  Accenitu  orer  all  things  which  are 

nsd;   as  Gospels,  Lectures,  Epistles,  Orations, 

Prophecies:    For  the   functions  of  the  Papale 

Kiagdome  are  not  dnely  performed  without  Con- 

cmt,**  ke,    **  Uence  it  was  that  I,  marking  how 

any  of  those  Kriesu  (which  by  the  leave  of  the 

ktfaed  I  will  saye)  doe  reade  those  things  they 

kn  to  reade  so  wildly,    so   monstrously,  so 

faiitily  (that  they  doe  not  onely  hinder  the  de- 

ftUott  of  the  faithful,  but  also  even  provoke 

IWb  to  laughter  and  scorning,  with  their  ill 

ifsiiag),  resolved  after  the  doctrine  of  C<mcent 

to  aphdn  the  rules  of  Accent ;  in  as  much  as  it 

Woags  to  a  ifusiYum,  that  together  with  Con- 

ost,  Accent  might  also  as  true  heire  in  this 

EcdieBasticall  Kingdome  be  established :  Desiring 

tkt  the  praise  of  the  highest  King,  to  whom  all 

hmox  and  reverence  is  due,  might  duely  be 

PWMVML.    * 

&  The  Aooentus  Ecdesiasticus,  or  modue  cho^ 
rdSer  legemU,  must  have  been  perpetuated  by 
tnditioB  <NUy,  for  many  ages.  That  the  rules 
W  its  application  have  been  reduced  to  writing 
mIj  ia  comparatively  modem  times  does  not  iu 
tht  least  invalidate  its  claim  to  a  high  antiquity. 
(h  the  contrary,  it  tends  to  confirm  it.  That 
viiich  is  exteuMvely  known  and  universally  ad- 
mitted has  no  need  of  verification.  It  is  only 
vbcs  traditions  are  dying  out  that  they  begin  to 
W  pat  00  record.  So  long  as  this  kind  of  reci^ 
tattoo  vas  perfectly  familiar  to  the  Greeks  and 
imaam  there  could  be  no  neoe^^ity  for  **  noting  " 
tt;  sot  till  it  began  to  be  less  so  were  ^  accents  " 
(tbe  characters  so  called)  invented  for  its  pre- 
Krratioo, — just  as  the  "vowel-points"  were 
istrodoced  into  Hebrew  writing  subsequently  to 
tW  ditpention  of  the  Jews.  The  force  and  accu- 
net  of  tradition,  among  those  unaccustomed  to 
tW  ose  of  written  characters,  have  been  well 
ivntaiocd  and  must  be  unhesitatingly  admitted ; 
tWir  operation  has  certainly  been  as  valuable  in 
■aac  as  ia  poetry  and  hutory.  Strains  incom- 
yvsUj  longer  and  more  intricate  than  those  now 
■nrpted  as  the  ecclesiastical  accents  have  been 
h**c^  on  from  voice  to  voice,  with  probably  but 
tniiag  alteration,  for  centuries,  among  peoples 
*ss  had  no  other  method  of  preserving  and 
tnaiauttiag  them. 

4.  The  authorities  for  the  application  of  the 
CiBtai  Ecdciuasticus  are,  as  we  have  said,  oom- 
fsntirely  modem.  Lucas  Lossius,'  a  writer 
6a^acatry  quoted  by  Walther,  Kock,  and  other 
Axre  raoeat  musical  theorists,  gives  six  forms  of 
cadcaee  or  dose,  •>.,  modes  of  bringing  to  an 
ttd  s  phrase  the  earlier  portion  of  which  had 
Uca  recited  ia  monotone.     According  to  Lossius, 


•  Aaiw—  OrailhbpAreiM,  ffi»  JKenhgtu,    TraDtlsted 
I  ifh«<««i«  Mmmm  i'racUcme,  1990, 


accent  is  (1)  immtUabilin  when  a  phrase  is  con* 
eluded  without  any  change  of  pitch,  t.^.,  when  it 
is  monotonous  throughout ;  (2)  it  is  mediua  when 
on  the  last  syllable  the  voice  falls  from  the 
reciting  note  (technically  the  dominant)  a  third ; 
(3)  gravisj  when  on  the  last  syllable  it  falls  a 
fiflh ;  (4)  acutus^  when  the  **  dominant,"  after  the 
interposition  of  a  few  notes  at  a  l6wer  pitch,  is 
resumed ;  (5)  moderatus,  when  the  monotone  is 
interrupted  by  an  ascent,  on  the  penultimate,  of 
a  second;  (6)  interrogativusj  when  the  voice, 
after  a  slight  descent,  rises  scale-wise  on  the  last 
syllable.  To  these  six  forms  other  writers  add 
one  more,  probably  of  more  recent  adoption; 
(7)  the  JinaliSy  when  the  voice,  after  rising  a 
second  above  the  dominant,  falls  scale-wise  to 
the  fourth  below  it,  on  which  the  last  syllable  is 
sounded.  The  choice  of  these  accents  or  cadences 
is  regulated  by  the  punctuation  (possible,  if  not 
always  actual)  of  the  passage  recited ;  each  par- 
ticular stop  had  its  particular  cadence  or  cadences. 
Thus  the  comma  (distinetief)  wm  indicated  and 
accompanied  by  the  accentus  immftMriHt,  actUuSy 
or  moderattu ;  the  colon  (duo  punctd)  by  the 
medius ;  and  the  full  stop  (pundtun  quadraium 
anie  eyllabam  capitalem)  by  the  gravis, 

7.  The  following  table,  from  Lossius,  exhibits 
the  several  accents,  in  musical  notation : — 

(1)     iMXUTABIUa. 


i 


I 


Lec-ti-o     E-piB-to-Ueaanc-ti  Pau-IL 
(2)    Mkdius. 


I 


i 


et     o  -  pe- ra-tur  vir-tu-tes  in    vo-Us: 
(3)    Gravis. 


^ 


i 


Be-ne  -  di-  cen-tur   ta    to    om-nes  gen-tes. 

(4)     ACUTUS.  (5)     MODKRATUS. 


^ 


Cum  spi-rt-tucoe-iM-ri-Usnuiic,  Cum  flHie-U, 
(6)    IjrrEaBOGATivu& 


ex  op-e-rl-bos  le-gisan  exau-di-tu  fi-de  -  i? 
(Y)    FwAi^ia. 


ft.  ni -ma    me -a     ad     te       De 


USb 


The  examples  given  by  Ornithoparcus  are  similar 
to  the  above,  with  two  exceptions — (5),  the  Mode- 
ratusj  which  in  *  His  Micrologus '  appears  thus : 


ffi: 


m 


11  •  la  -  mi  -  na  •  re    Je  -  ni  -  as  •  lem. 

And  the  fnterrogativus,  of  which  he  says :  "  A 
speech  with  an  interrogation,  whether  it  have  in 
the  end  a  word  of  one  sillable,  or  of  two  sillable«, 
or  more,  the  accent  still  falls  ui>on  the  last  sil- 
lable, and  must  be  acuated.  Now  the  signs  of 
such  a  speech  are,  tcAo,  whichy  vtuity  and  those 
which  are  thus  dt'rive«l,  icA//,  xtlierefore,  \i}hi% 
fyoWf  in  what  tort,  whether^  and  such  like." 


12 


ACCESS 


,1 


i 


m 


On  •  de    es      tn  ? 


Quid  ««t    bo  -  mu? 


Quantas  luirbe-o  ln-i-qul-tA4es  etpec-ca-ta? 

"  To  these  are  joyned  rerbes  of  asking ;  aa, 
laske,  IseekCj  T  require ,  I  aearche,  Iheare,  I  see, 
and  the  like." 

Some  variations  too  from  the  above,  in  the 
present  Roman  use,  are  noticed  bjr  Mendelssohn  :f 
e.  g,  in  the  Gravis,  where  there  the  voice  rises  a 
tone  above  the  dominant,  on  the  penultimate, 
before  falling : — 


i 


chainging  the  cadence  from  a  fifth  (compare  5) 
to  a  sixth  ;  and  in  the  fnterrogativus,  where  the 
voice  falls  from  the  dominant  (also  on  the  penul- 
timate) a  third : — 


To  the  accentus  belong  the  following  forms,  or 
portions  of  otBces  of  the  Latin  Church:^  (1) 
Tonus  CoUectarum  seu  Orationum,  (2)  Tonus 
Epistolarum  et  Evangelii,  including  the  melodies 
to  which  the  Passion  is  sung  in  Passion  Week. 
(3)  Tontu  Lectionum  aolenmis  et  lugvbris;  Pro- 
phetiarum  et  Martyrohgii.  (4)  Various  forms 
of  Intonation,  Benediction,  and  Absolution  used 
in  the  Liturgy.  (5)  Single  verses.  (6)  The 
Exclamations  and  Admonitions  of  the  assistants  at 
the  altar.  (7)  The  Prefaces ;  the  Pater  Noster, 
with  its  Prefaces ;  the  Benediction,  Pax  Domini 
ut  semper  vobiscum,  [J.  H.] 

ACJCESS.  1.  The  approach  of  the  priest  to 
the  aluir  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist. 
Hence  the  expression  "  prayer  of  access  "  is  used 
as  equivalent  to  the  Ei»x^  t^*  irapeurTd[<r«»j,  or 
prayer  of  the  priest's  presenting  himself  at  the 
altar,  in  the  Greek  Liturgy  of  St.  James  (Neale's 
Eastern  Church,  Introduction,  i.  360). 

2.  But  the  expression  "  prayer  of  access/*  or 
"prayer  of  humble  access,'*  is  more  commonly 
used  by  English  liturgical  writers  to  designate  j 
a  confession  of  unworthiness  in  the  sight  of  God, 
occurring  at  a  later  point  of  the  service ;  gene- 
rally between  consecration  and  communion.  So 
that  the  "  prayer  of  humble  access  **  corresponds 
to  the  "  Prayer  of  Inclination  *'  or  "  of  bowing 
the  neck"  in  the  Greek  Liturgies.  Though 
words  more  expressive  of  **  humble  access  *' 
occur  in  other  places ;  for  instance,  in  the  Greek 
St,  James,  where  the  priest  declares :  lloh  wpos' 
iiXBov  r^  Btttp  rointf  icaX  i-wovpayltp  fivtrrripitp 
oitX  &s  i^ios  (ntdpx^^  (Daniel's  Codex  Lit.,  iv. 
88);  in  the  Mozarabic,  '^Aocedara  ad  Te  in 
humilitate  spiritus  mei  **  (A.  i.  71);  or  in  the 
^'  Domine  et  Deus  noster,  ne  aspicias  ad  multitu- 
dinem  peccntorum  nostrorum**  in  the  Liturgy  of 
Adaeus  and  Maris  (76.  i.  176).  Compare  Coy- 
FE88ION.  [C] 

ACJCLAMATION.  1.  A  term  applied  by 
epigraphists  to  certain  short  inscriptions,  ex- 
pressed in  the  second  person,  and  containing  a 

t  Beisebritfe  aus  dm  Jakren  1830  bis  1833,  p.  1C7. 
k  Rhaa,   KndUridion,  1638 ;  quoted  by  Amy  voo 
Uonuuer;  Koch's  ihitihalitdus  UmOam, 
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wish  or  injunction ;  as,  VIVAS  IN  DEO  (Mn 
tori,  'JTiesaurus  Vet.  Inscrip.  1954,  no.  4). 
far  the  greater  part  of  these  acclamations : 
sepulchral  [Epitaph],  but  similar  sentences : 
also  seen  on  AMULETS,  on  the  bottoms  of  ci 
[Glass,  Christian]  found  in  the  Catacombs,  i 
on  gems.    (See  the  Articles.) 

2.  The  term  acclamation  is  also  sometii 
applied  to  the  responsive  cry  or  chant  of  ' 
congregation  in  antiphonal  singing.  Comp 
Acrostic  (§  5) ;  Antiphon.  [C 

ACJCUSERS,  FALSE :  HOW  PUNISH! 

— Those  who  made  false  accusations  against  t 
person  were  visited  with  severe  punishme 
under  the  canons  of  several  councils. 

In  Spain.  The  Council  of  llliberis  (a.d.  i 
or  306)  refused  communion  even  at  the  hotu 
death  (^  in  fine,"  at.  **  in  finem  ")  to  any  per 
who  should  falsely  accuse  any  bishop,  priest, 
deacon  (can.  75). 

In  France.    By  the  14th  cnnon  <^  the 
Council  of  Aries  (a.d.   314)  those  who  fills 
accuse  their  brethren  were  excommunicated 
life  ("  usque  ad  exitum  ").     This  canon  was 
enacted  at  the  2nd  Council  held  at  the  sa 
city  (a.d.  443),  but  permission  was  given  for 
restoration  of  those  who  should  do  penance  ] 
give     satisfaction     commensurate     with     tt 
offence  (can.  24).     See  also  Calummt.     [I.  I 

ACEPSIMAS,  commemorated  Nov.  3  (< 
Byzant.);    Nov.   5    {Cat,  Armen.)\    April 
{Mart.  Pom.).  [< 

ACERRA  or  ACERNA.  (The  lattei 
possibly  the  original  form,  from  Acer,  map 
Acerra  designated,  in  classical  times,  either 
incense-box  used  in  sacrifices ;  or  a  small  altar 
incense-burner,  placed  before  the  dead.  (Smil 
Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  s.  v.)  j 
in  ecclesiastical  latinity  also  it  designates  eit 
an  incense-box  or  an  incense-burner;  ^A 
thuris,  vel  thuribuluQL,  vel  thurarium."  (P14 
in  Ducange's  Glossary  s.  v.  *  Acema.*) 

It  is  used  in  the  rubrics  of  the  Gregorian 
cramentary  (Corbey  MS.)  in  the  ofiice  for 
consecration  of  a  church  (p.  428) ;  and  In 
office    for  the  baptism  of  a  bell  (p.  438); 
the  latter  in  the  foim  Acema :  **  tunc  pones 
censum  in  acema."     In  both  cases  it  designi 
an  incense-bumer  or  Thurible  (q.  v.).        [( 

ACHAICUM  CONCILIUM.— Two  syi 
of  Achaia,  in  Greece,  are  recorded :  one,  A.D.  S 
against  the  Valesians,  who,  like  Origen,  ini 
preted  St.  Matth.  xix.  12,  literally ;  the  other 
359,  against  the  followers  of  Aetius.  [A.  W.  I 

ACHILLEAS  (or  Achillas),  bishop  of  A 
andria,  commemorated  Nov.  7  {Martyrol.  Jk 
Vet.).  0 

ACHILLEUS,  the  eunuch,  martyr  at  Re 
Mav  12,  A.D.  96.  {Martyroi.  Pom.  Vet.,  I 
Bcdae).  p 

ACINDYNUS  QAKivhvvos)  and  compani 
martyrs,  A.D.  346,  commemorated  Nov.  2  ( 
Byz.).  [ 

ACEPHALI    [Vaoi    Clerici  ;    Aun 

PHALl]. 

ACLEENSE  CONCILIUM  (of  Acl« 
**  Field  of  the  Oak,"  supposed  to  be  Ayclifil 
Durham ;  Raine's  Priory  of  Hexham,  i.  38,  ni 
(i.)  A.D.  781  (Flor.  Wig.  in  M.  H.  B.  ^45^ 
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m  {JugLSai.  Or.  and  H.  Hant,  it.  336, 1 
t3l>  (ii.)  A-D.  7B7  (Kcmbig,  C.  D.,  No.  151). 
(iU.)  kSh  TSS,  Sipk  29,  in  Ui<  T«r  ind  montb  of 
tbtBinlcrofEirnld  orNortbnmbrU,  Sipt.  21, 
TU(WUk.  L  153;  Hull,  xiiL  825,  826>  (It.) 
I.D.  TS9  {Ajigl.Sax.  CV.,  if.  /T.  fi.  337  "  >  great 
■Twd"),  in  the  6tb  jtax  of  Brihtric,  King  of 
ttwci(H.HDiit.,i».732>  (r.)A.[>.804(K«inbU, 
C.  D^  So.  ISBy  (Tf.)  A.l>.  805,  Aag.  S  (td.  ih^ 
VtL  190. 19I>  (Til.)  A.D.  810  (id.  ib..  No.  S56> 
Kh.  IL,  t^  DEid  tL  probably,  and  No.  Tii.  c«t- 
tililj,  wen  at  Ocklej,  in  Surnr;  or,  at  any 
ntt,  Mt  in  tbt  Nortlmnibriaii  Ar^lea.  Nothing 
son  i>  knomi  of  uij  of  theie  if  Dodn,  or  rather 
ViicBugnnot*,  bcjood  the  deodi  (granta  of  landi) 
On*  reftmd  to,  in  Kemble.  [A.  W.  H.] 

ACOEMETAE,  lit.  the  ".iMplna"  or  "nn- 
itrtiag"  (for  the  theological  or  moral  import  of 
Ifc.  unn  T.  Stiicer,  nttaitr,  Eccl.  m.t.'),  *  ta-aUei 
tiia  of  nonlu  MUbliaheil  in  the  Eaat  aboat  tt.* 
■uUlt,  rather  than  the  commencement,  of  the 
Mb  tentury,  being  altogether  unnoticed  by 
SoeraLta  and  Soiomen,  the  latter  a  lealooi  chro- 
ticlerof  monks  and  monaateriei,  who  bringtheir 

tfagriui  (iii.  19)  aaa  regularly  eatablished  order 
Ii  483.  Later  aathoriliea  make  their  founder  to 
luTtbeen  a  certain  officer  of  the  imperial  honse- 
kald  It  ConiUntinople  named  Aleiauder,  who 
gutted  hit  poat  to  turn  monk,  and  after  having 
bd  to  ihitt  hit  qoartera  in  Syria  tenral  times, 
■t  length  returned  to  ConiUntinople,  10  gire 
finnanence  to  the  ivatem  which  he  had  already 
aameaced  oa  Ibe  tfuphrHteo.  The  lint  monai- 
laj  which  he  founded  there  was  lituated  near 
■te  church  of  St.  Mennaa.  It  wsa  compoMd  of 
100  nonki  of  different  nations,  whom  he  di'  ' '  ' 
kU  HI  choirs,  and  amnged  so  that  one  of  ' 
•hMdd  be  always  employed  in  the  work  of  pi 
■ad  praise  day  and  night  withoI{t  iutenni 
all  tbe  yrar  round.  This  was  (beir  peculiar  cha- 
nctniitic—and  it  has  been  copied  in  larloui! 
«iTi  elKwhere  since  then — (bat  some  part  of 
-ti»  hon«,-  as  Wor^worth  (Excwi.  viii.  185) 
n^*a*i  it.  "was  evermore  watching  to  God." 
Abiaadei  baring  been  alomniited  fiiT  thii 
jnaict  as  heretical,  be  was  impriHitted,  but 
nj^ioed  hia  liberty,  and  died,  mt  his  biographers, 
•*Mi  a.r..  430— it  might  be  neater  Ihe  mark  to 

••Iht  I><r<an'IIe».  Uarcellos,  the  neit  head  of 
tar  nnler  hut  one,  bron^ht  all  the  real  and 
cHriT  lo  it  of  a  seconii  foun.ler ;  and  he  doobU 
la*  found  a  powerful  supporter  in  Gennadius. 
faltjireh  ofConoUntinople,  a.d.  45H-TI,a  great 

•■wi>t  the  clergy.  Then  it  was  that  Stndiun. 
>  aoble  Roman,  and  in  proceu  of  time  consul, 
■inateif  to  Con-tantinople,  and  converted  one 
•f  lie  churches  there,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
kptia-..  into  the  celebrated  moniulery  bearing 
luBama.  bat  which  he  peopled  with  the  Acoe- 
■Mv.  There  was  another  monastery  foauded  by 
K  Iliaa.  in  the  reign  of  Theodostus  the  Great, 
tnt  also  became  Ibein  Kmner  or  later,  to  which 
filaiiufAd.  E-cai.  iii.  19  and  31)  adds  a  third 
bndrd  bv  St.  Bossiauus.  It  may  have  been 
—mt  u>  their  nnneiion  with  Studius  that  they 
tTt  led  to  o.rrii>ond  with  the  West.  At  all 
tnsts.  on  the  acceplaoce  by  Acacins.  tbo  patri- 
mA  locceading  Genmuliui,  of  the  Henoticon  of 
Ai^puw  Z«Ba,Biid  commuoion  with  the  Khi»- 


ACOLTTEB 


13 


Dutle  patriarch  orAlexandria,  tbeii  '  hegnDun." 
or  president,  Cyril  loat  no  time  In  leapatdiing 
eomplainta  of  him  to  Rome ;  nor  were  their 
amisurie*  slow  to  accuaa  the  legates  of  the  Pop« 
themselves  of  having,  during  their  atay  at  Con- 
stantinople, held  communion  with  heretics.  The 
ultimata  result  was,  that  the  two  legatea,  Vitalis 
and  Misenus,  were  deprived  of  their  sees,  and 
Acacius  himself  excommunicated  by  the  Popes 
SimpllciBs  and  Felii.  Meanwhils  one  who  had 
been  eipellad  from  their  order,  but  had  learnt 
his  trade  in  their  monasteries,  Peter  the  Fuller, 
had  become  schismntic  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and 


madecf 


ponents.  Nor  waa  It  long  befbre  they  laid  them- 
aelves  open  to  retaliation.  For,  nnder  Justinian, 
their  ardour  impelled  them  to  deny  the  cele- 
brated proposition,  advocated  so  warmly  by  the 
Scythian  monks,  hesitated  about  so  long  at  Rome, 
tbat  one  of  the  Trinity  had  suffered  in  the  flesh. 
Their  denial  of  this  propositiou  threw  them  into 
the  arms  of  the  Neetorians,  who  weic  much  in- 
terestad  in  having  it  decided  in  this  wny  For, 
[f  it  could  be  denied  that  one  of  the  Trinity  had 
aoffered,  it  could  not  be  maintained,  obviously, 
that  one  of  the  Trinity  had  become  intaroate. 
Hence,  on  the  monks  tending  two  of  their  body, 
Cyrnt  and  Eulogius.  to  Rome  to  defend  their 
views,  the  emperor  immediately  despatched  two 
bishopa  thither,  Hypatius  and  Demetrius,  to 
denounce  them  to  the  Pope  (Pogi  ad  lianm-, 
A.P.  533,  n.  2).  In  abort,  in  a  letter,  of  which 
they  were  the  bear''rs,  to  John  11.,  afterwards 
inserted  bv  him  ID  Lib.  I.  Tit.  "De  sammlTrini- 
tate"  of  bis  Code,  he  himself  accused  them  of 
favonring  Judaism  and  the  Nestorian  heresy. 
The  Pope  in  his  reply  seems  to  admit  their  hete- 
rodoiy,  but  he  entreats  the  emperor  to  forgive 
them  at  his  instance,  should  they  be  willing  to 
abjure  their  errors  and  return  to  the  unity  of 
the  Church.  With  what  success  he  interceded 
for  them  we  are  not  told.  Daring  the  iconoclastic 
controversy  they  seem  to  have  shared  eiile  with 
the  rest  of  the  monks  ejected  from  their  monaa- 
lerie«byConstantineCopron)Tnus(/'(ijt(H(*oron. 
A.D.  798,  n.  2);  but  under  the  emprAs  Irene  (be 
Studiom.  stall  events,  was  repeopled  with  its  for- 
mer alumui  by  the  most  celebrated  of  them  all, 
Theodore,  in  whose  surname  "Studitea"  it  bns 
perhaps  achieved  a  wider  celebrity  than  it  evei 
would  otherwise  have  possessed. 

In  the  West  a  branch  of  the  order  long  held 
the  abbey  of  St.  Maurice  of  Agaune  in  VaUis, 
where  they  were  established  by  Sigismand,  king 
of  Burgundy,  and  had  their  institute  conRrmtil 
hy  a  Council  held  there  l.n.  523.  For  fuller  dt- 
Uils  see  Bonanni's  Hiit.  da  Clerg.  ttc.  et  reg.  vol. 
ii.  p.  153  et  seq.  (Amsterdam,  1T16);  Bulteau's 
H<a.  Monaa.  d'Onent,  iii.  33  (Paris,  1380); 
Hospin,  Da  Orig.  JfoiucA.  iit.  8 ;  Dn  Fresno, 
Glaa.  Lot.  s.  v.  ;  and  Contlant.  C/irutian.  iv.  8 
2;  Bingham's  Anlig.  vii.  11,  10.  [£.  S.  K.] 

AC0LYTEH-AO0LYTH8— ACOLYTH- 
IBTS  CAiidAaiy«ai).  One  of  the  minor  orders 
peculiar  to  the  Western  Church,  although  the 
name  is  Greek.     In  the  Apostolic  age,  the  only 


conesses— widows  aaUBlly  at  iir«t,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  such  ministrations  towards  their  own 
sei  as  were  considered  unsuitable  r'or  men,  «spe- 
ciallj  in  the  East.    But  about  the  eud  of  tba  SiiJ 


u 


ACOLYTES 


ur  ttTiy  in  tn«  3nl  centuiy.  other  D*w  nIT 
bflow  the  ordar  of  the  dencuDS  were  lalrcv-li 
■Dd  iDinnpt  them  thii  of  Aeoltfta,  thoagh  only 
in  the  Lfltin  Church  u  >  dittiact  order.    Id  Iht 
ritualt  of  the  Greek  Church  the  word  occnn  onh 
■>  uiother  uma  for  the  order  of  luWeaoao. 

The  inttitution  of  the  minor  orden  took  itj 
orieia  in  the  gmter  Chnrchei,  >uch  u  Romi 
and  Cirthnge,  isd  vu  owing  partlj  to  the  wuy 
posed  eipedienej  of  limiting  the  number  of  in. 
com  to  Mren,  u  fint  ippoinled  hy  the  iipostli>s 
and  pnrtly  tA  tho  need  which  wu  felt  of  ani^t- 
ance  to  the  descani  in  performing  the  lower  pi>r- 
tioDa  of  their  offiev;  of  which  fuDctiooi,  iode^.j. 
thef  appenr  in  many  caAes  to  hare  been  im|u- 
tientt  regarding  them  aa  nnworthj  of  their  Lm- 
portut  puiition  in  tb«  Church.  TertuUiania  tlii' 
enrlieat  writer  bj  whom  anr  of  the  inferior  ordgrt 
is  mentioned.    He  apeaka  of  Readert,  iVPnuiej'. 
c41.     It  la  in  the  epiatlei  ofCniriiin  that  th 
faller  orgnnintioa  of  Iheie  ordera  cornea  befur 
viiEpp.  nil.,  iiiTiii^  liiY.,  be.).     It  ia  ak 
■tat«d  b;  hia  contemporary.  Cornel iu>,  Bitbop  a 
Itome,  thnt  the  Charch  of  Rome  at  that  titii 
Duralwred  forty-iit    presb^i's,   leren   deacoQ? 
wren  tub-dencons,  fortjr-two  aeoljthi,  and  fifty 
two  etorciiti,  readers,  and  d«>rkeepera(03tiarii1 
None  of  thwe  inferior  ordtra,  according  to  St 
Baail,  were  ordained  with  impoaitioa  of  hanl- 
but  tiiey  were  limply  appointed  hj  the  biih"| 
with  aoine  appropriate  ceremony,  to  certain  anti 
ordiuatc  function*  of  the  miniiUy  anch  lU  an; 
Chriitian    layman  might    be   oommiaaloned    b; 
epiDCopal  authority  to  perform.     Tha    form  o 
ordination  employed  in  the  cnio  of  Acelyta  is 
thus  prescribed  by  a  canon  of  the  4th  Council  ^f 
Carthug*.  "  When  any  Acolytbiat  ia  ordained,  t' 
bishop  shall  inform  bim  how  he  i>  (o  behave  hii 
aelf  in  hi)  office ;  and  lie  shall  receiye  a  oandleati. 
with  a  Uper  in  it,  from  the  archdeacon,  that  I 
may  nnderstanil  thnt  he  ia  appointed  to  light  II 
candlea  of  the  charch.     He  shall  also  receive  : 
•mply  pitcher  to  fnrniih  wine  fbr  the  Eucbnii 
ofthe  bloodof  Chriat."     Hence  it  appears  tl, 
the  Acolf  te'i  otfice  at  that  period  consisted  chiel 
in  Iwo  things,  vii.,  lighting  the  candles  of  ti 
church  and  attending  the  olEclating  priest  wli 
wine  for  the  Eucharist. 

The  Acolyte  of  the  ancient  Western  Charch 
represented  In  the  later  Roman  camniunion  } 
theCeroferariDsorlaper-benrer,  whose  office  coi 
liati  in  walking  before  the  deacons  or  priests  wli 
»  lighted  taper  In  hia  hand. 

Both  In  the  East  and  West  the  minor  orders  r.r 
ancient  times  were  afterwards  conferred  as  merely 
introductory  to  the  aacred  orders  of  deacon  am 
presbyter,  while  the  duties  which  had  fortnerli 
belonged  to  them  were  performed  by  laymen,  li 
the  Tth  century  the  reoden  .ind  singers  in  tin 
Armenian  Church  were  laymen — in  (he  6th  ccii 
tiiry  the  reader*,  and  in  the  I3th  the  ostian 
and  etorviits  were  laymen  in  the  Greek  Chnrt:!i 
Before  the  year  130f  the  four  orders  of  acolyte 
Korcist,  render,  and  ostiarltia  begin  to  he  ecu 
ferred  at  the  tame  t.me  In  the  Western  Church.'^ 
Kot  lon^  afterwards  it  became  cuslomary  to  re 
lease  the  clerks  thus  ordained  from  dlschnrEi^L 
the  duties  of  their  orders,  which  were 


lolay 


andTrei 


idearoured  to  alter  this 

intinue  generally  to  perform  the  otfit- 

tht  Mdtnt  ordera  In  tii«  Knau  chtu-chga  i 


imTn 


ACROSTIC 

;he  preaenl  dav.  In  England  the  aamp  cnatom  hM 
prevailed  ;  ami  the  minor  ordera  having  fbr  anim 
centuries  become  merely  tituUr,  were  disiiaeJ  la 
the  Reformation  of  our  Charches. 

Fuller  information  on  the  subject  ofthe  minor 
orden  may  be  found  in  Field's  Book  of  U§ 
Church,  b.  V.  c  35;  Bingham's  Anlvputia,  k 
lii. ;  Thomasain,  TW.  el  A'ov.  Ecd.  pan  I.  lib.  b. 
Sea  also  Robertaon's  HiOory  of  Uu  OuinA  aid 
Palmer's  TreatiK  on  tin  tWcS  0^  OirM.  [D.B.] 

AC0NT[U9,  cf  Borne,  commemorated  Jul) 
2i  {Wart,  ffitnn.).  [C.j 

ACBOSTIO.  fAitpeBTixlt,  iJtpae^lxi»r, 
ijtpAffrixoPt  AcrOBtlchis.)  A  composition  ]■ 
which  the  first  letten  of  the  several  lines  fora 
the  name  of  a  jierson  or  thing.  The  inventioii  la 
attributed  to  Lpicbarmua. 

We  find  several  application*  of  the  Acroctla 
principle  In  Christian  antiquity. 

1.  The  word  Acroetie  is  applied  to  the  veil- 
kno<m  formula  Ix^is,     [See  IXBTC.] 

2.  VersM  In  bononr  of  the  Snriour  were  ft* 
qnently  written  in  the  arrostic  form;  Hope  D*> 


r.),  the  former  il 


e  Jesna  (Sirm 


u  left,  ti 


Gumma  sains  cnnOli  nlUlI  pet  orcsii  ttnta." 
same  pope,  to  whom  lo  many  of  the  !• 
tiona  In  the  Catacomba  are  due,  compoii^ 
on  acrostic  Inscription  in  honour  of  Constantli 
the  dnagblcr  of  Constontine.     Thi>  was  origia 
ally  placed  in  the  apse  of  the  basilica  of  8l 
Agnes  In  the  Via  Nomenlaoa,  anJ  may  be  seen  h 
B«lo,  llama  Sotieranea,  p.  IIS.     And  iiucrip 
tlous  of  this  kind  are  frequent.     Lest  the  teade 
ihould  miss  the  names  indicated,  an  eiplanalia 
of  the  acrostic  principle  is  sometimea  added  I 
the  inscription  itself.     For  instance,  to  the  tfl 
taph  of  Liuinia,  Leontia,  Ampelio,    and   Flavi 
(Muratori,  Themunu  Noma,  p.  1903,  no.  6)  at 
added  these  vene*,  which  give  the  key  i 
Nomina  sinrlaniiii,  lector,  d  fdrte  nqnlrH 
Bl  auDl  verad  tc  Uten  pdms  docctdL" 
lo  the  epitaph  of  a  Christian  named  AgaU 
(Mnnni,  Fraleili  Amali.  p.  828),  ends  with  tk 

lUomencapiUveit'-um]! 

by  the  same  authority,  eod 


'ith  t: 


ivords,   "  Is  i 


Fabr«tti  (Aucnpt.  Aittii.  h 
15(1)  gives  a  aimilai  one,  "  Revertere  per  capil 

{iKTuionedel  Piemonle,  p.  91)  gives  the  epitaj 
sf  Ensebius  of  Vercelli,  in  whicn  the  fint  letU 
of  the  lines  form  the  words  EVSEBIVS  EPG 
COPVS  ET  MARTYR;  and  another  acrost 
9pitaph(p.  114),  where  the  Initial  letten  for 
the  woi'ds  CELSVS  E?1SC0PVS  (Martign 
Dkt.  dts  Anliq.  Chnft.  11). 

We  also  find  acrostic  hymns  in  Greek.  Sever 
«f  the  hvmns  of  Cosmos  of  Jerusalem,  are 
his  kind';  the  fint,  for  Instance  (Gallnndi,  I 
Hiolheca  Pat.  niil  234),  it  on  acroatic  form! 

XfHtTT^  d^otw^'f  >}r  ivrfi  ^bv  tUy^. 
ThraiB  poems,  in  which  the  lines  or  slant 
rith  the  letters  at  the  alphnbel  tak 


ACBOTKUBunO 

ti  nd*r,  frnn  uathpr  dia  of  ■cnxtio.  .Such 
k  tbs  wcH-koon  hjmn  of  Sedalius,  "A  lolis 
•ictu  cudiDC,"  1.  portion  orwhicb  it  intraduceii 
b  tba  Ramu  olBca  for  tht  Natiiri tj  aod  the  <Ji  r- 
(■■iiili«i  of  tht  Lonl;  uhI  that  of  VaiuDtiiii 
FMuatM  {Cam.  iii.),  wfaicb  bwliu  with  the 
mnt " Afxant oiBiia ■mcdIdib."  oLAugiutme 
ampmi  an  Abtcedulu  Pulm  *gtiatt  Um  Do- 
tUJM,  ii  imiUUoD  of  the  llBtb,  with  th«  con- 
•lat  rwpoMe,  "Omnc*  qui  gaadiUa  d*  pete, 
■hb  nmm  indicate-'* 

at  of  the  acToatic  i*  fbnad  in 
lit  0£«-lueka   of  the  Greek   Church.     Kn^h 
'   M.    or  Hria  of  TUPARIA,    hai    Iti   i 
•tie.  which  i*  ■  metrical  line  formed  o  f' 
*]  leltrn  of  the  Troparia  which  <x 


Mining  ofthli  ia,  that  the  lint  Tropfirina 
il  lb*  CuMO  hegiD*  with  X  the  lecond  with  E. 

«  an.  Th***  linei  are  geoETsllf  lambii,  ai 
h  lit  iaitaaea   aboTe;   bnt  occuionallj   Hoi- 


b  SL  DoTothen 


1  of  Tjre.     The  Troparia    s 

Toslic,  a>  on  the  Era  ot  I 
B^tnntioD  (Neale,  H.f.}. 
L  The  word  htporrix*!^  ici  the  Apoiti>lL<: 
CnMlBtioDs  (iL  57,  $  S)  denoles  the  verses 
rmiou  of  a  Trne,  which  the  people  wtu: 
■ta(  mpgnaiTely  to  the  chanter  of  the  P>:ili 
t1  kxfiorrlx^^  ^oiffaAA/raf."  T 
T  npenled  reiponie  of  the  I36th  T^^l 
(-V«  Hi.  mer.  •        •    - 


aOpera'C-Prai 


:  !!ii. 


•l-piirj  Him 

■bl  i>  proUbJ)-  intended  in  thi 

Immo:!,  huuiODT  (Binghan 


iCBOTELEUnC.  [DoiOLooY  i  Pmlmccit  ] 

ACTIO.  A  word  freqaenllj  umJ  to  iit.'>i;^- 
Mt  Ibe  casoo  of  the  hum. 

TW  word  "^ert,"  a>  i*  wfil  known,  Iwm  ■  iu 
^•■cil  writer*  the  apecial  trnit  of  perfoniniu' 
•  ■eriida]  act;  bene*  the  word  "Actio"  I-  ri(p- 
rU  to  tlut  which  wuregarded  a>  the  ew-rih..! 
fWimaflbeEnehariiliciacrilic*;  "Actio 'ill  i- 


infra  actionem;"  liouce, 
■let  aaj  word,  an  to  be  added  within  Ih,' 
■Mw(ia  >•  tbt  cue  at  certiio  great  fertiTal-), 
■hn  lear  im  the  liturgia  tik*  title  or  rubric 

••t  are  frtqoeot I j  placed  before  the   pniior 

tir/u  Littn/itit,  lib.  ii.  c.  11;  Uacri,  fl,:i:- 
''"■^  a  w.  "Actio") 

Haatriw  of  Autan  aappmei  thii  nH  i>f  l^^' 
*M 'actio"  to  be  deriTcd  from  legil  termluv- 


ACT0B8  AND  ACTBESSES       IS 

logj.  "Uina  qooddam  jndldam  imitatur;  nnd* 
•tcBDOD  Actio  Tucatur"  (lib.  i.,c.8);  and  "Canoa 
.  .  .  etiam  Actio  dicitnr,  quia  cauaa  pnpnti  io  eb 
cum  Deo  agitor"  (c.  iU3).  (In  Di  Canga'* 
Olouarji,  uv."  Actio.")  But  this  dnivatioti, 
tboagh  adopted  by  (everal  mediaeTal  writer*, 
d«a*  ■!>:  ipjiaar  prohabla.  ^C] 

ACTOBS  AND  ACTRBgSES.— The  to. 
SneDca  of  Chriitianitj  on  aodal  life  waa  aeeo, 
u  in  other  thinga,  lo  ipecialW  in  the  horror 
with  which  the  memb«a  of  the  ChrUian  Church 

lookod  oQ  the  ctaaaea  of  man  and  women  whoa* 
Kcnpatioiu  identified  them  with  evil.  Among 
IheM  were  Aetori  and  jlctmara.  It  muit  ha  t»< 
coembered  that  thef  found  the  drami  tainted  b; 
the  depraTitj  which  infected  all  heathen  lodetr, 
ind  exhibiting  it  In  iti  worst  forma.  Eren  Aa- 
^tiu  tat  u  a  spectator  of  the  "acenicaadalteria  * 
of  the  "  mimi,  whoae  performaocca  were  tkx 
BiTonrite  amuiemeBt  of  Roman  noblei  and  people 
(Grid,  Triri.  ii.  4e7-520>  The  tragedie.  of 
Aeicbylua  or  Scphoclea,  or  Seneca,*  the  comedie* 
rea  of  Henander  and  Terence  could  not  compete 
rith  playi  whoie  tnbject  ima  alwayi  the  "  retitf 
^men  amorii,"  reprewnted  in  all  ita  baKoeii 
tnd  foulneu  ( [bid.).  What  CMd  wrote  of  "  ob- 
"  and  "  torpia"  waa  there  acted.  The 
of  Mart  and  Venoa,  the  lore*  of  Jnpiter 
with  Danae,  Leda,  and  Qanjmede,  were  aihiblted 
In  detail  (Cfprian,  De  Oral.  Dei,  c  8).  Men'a 
minda  were  corrapted  by  the  Terr  aight.  Thej 
learnt  to  imitate  their  godi^  The  acton  became, 
1  the  worst  (enae  of  the  word,  effeminate,  tanght 
geatns  tarpei  et  mollea  et  muliebrer  exprimere" 
(^riao,  Up.  2,  ed.  Gersdorf.  SI,  ed.  Rignlt). 
The  theatre  waa  the  "lacrarinm  Veneris,"  tba 
coosislorjum  impudidtiae  "  (/M/.  c  17).  Uen 
Bnt  their  sons  and  daughters  to  lenm  sdulterf 
Fatian.  Oral.  ado.  Crucc  c  SS ;  Tertall.  IM 
Spent,  c  10).  The  dehasemeot  which  followed 
I  auch  an  occnpatioo  had  been  recogniied 
ren  by  Roman  law.  The  more  actiie  c«n- 
>rs  bad  palled  down  thentres  wheneier  they 
mid,  and  Pompeius,  when  he  built  one,  placed 
Temple  of  Venai  oier  it  in  order  to  gmird 
jsinst  a  like  deslractlon  (fM/.  c.  10).  Tht 
(ireeki,  in  their  admiration  of  artiatic  cnltnre, 
had  honoured  their  actors.  The  Romnna  looked 
I  them,  even  while  they  patroniud  them,  witli 
consciousnesa  of  their  degradation.  They  were 
[clnded  from  all  civil  hononra,  their  names  were 
ruck  out  of  the  register  of  their  tribes;  they 
at  by  the  "  minatio  capitia"  their  privilege*  a* 
tiiens  {fhid.  c  22  ;  Auguatin.  De  do.  Dti,  ii. 
H).  Trajan  bsaiahed  them  altogether  from 
as  utterly  demoralized, 
anont  be  wondered  at  that  Chrlatian  writer! 
nter  their   pro- 
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Ifl        AGTD68  AND  ACTBESSES 

liiD  wrote  the  trutiM  already  qQotcd  ipeciollf  ' 

■guiiut  it  iiid  its  kindred  evila  of  the  circiu  ud 
the  unphithutre,  and  dwell*  od  the  incouiis- 
UncT  of  Dttaring  fnm  the  wna  lipi  the  amen 
of  Chrietiu  wonhip,  and  the  pniiei  of  the 
gladiator  or  the  mime.  The  actor  K«ks,  agaioit 
the  wordi  of  Chriat,  to  add  a  cubit  to  fail  stature 
by  the  oh  of  the  CUhannu.  He  br«alu  the 
Diiioe  la*  which  forbfdi  a  man  to  wear  a 
woman'!  dren  (Deut.  uiL  5).  Clement  of 
Aleiandria  reckoni  them  among  the  thinp  \ 
which  the  Dirine  Instructor  fbrbidi  to  all  Hii 
fbllower»{/'a«cfaffi9.iii.o.77,p.2B8).  In  course  | 
of  time  the  question  aatnrallf  presented  ilselt^ 
whether  so  aclor  who  hud  became  a  Christian 
might  continue  in  his  calling,  and  the  Christian 
coDidence  returned  an  anawer  in  the  negatire. 
Tie  case  which  Cfpriaa  deals  with  (Ep.  2,  u( 
tapra)  implies  that  on  that  point  there  could  be 
nodonht  whaterer,  and  he  extends  the  prohibition 
to  the  art  of  teaching  actors.  It  would  be  better 
to  msintaio  lOch  a  man  oat  of  the  funds  of  the 
Church  than  to  allow  him  to  cootinae  in  such  a 
Calling.  The  more  forma]  acta  of  the  Chorcfa  spoke 
in  the  same  tone.  The  Council  of  llliberis  (c.  62) 
required  a  "pantomimua"  to  renounce  hJ>  art 
before  he  wu  admitted  to  baptiam.  If  he  re- 
turned to  it,  he  was  to  be  eicommuoicated. 
The  3rd  Counci!  of  Carthage  (c  35)  seems  to 
be  moderating  the  more  eitreme  rigour  of  some 
teachers,  when  it  orders  that  "gratia  rel  recon- 
dliatio"  ii  not  to  be  denied  to  Ifaem  any  more 
than  to  penitent  apostates.  The  Codix  Eaclts, 
AfriC.  (c.  63)  forbids  sbt  one  who  had  been  eon- 
verted,  "  ei  qn&lihet  ludicr&  arte,"  to  be  tempted 
or  coerced  to  resume  his  occupation.  The  Coun- 
cil inTnitlo(c  51)  forbidaboth  mimes  and  their 
theatres,  and  tit  iwl  ainirAr  ipxil<rtn,  under 
pain  of  deposition  for  clerical,  and  ucommnni- 
cation  for  lay,  ofi^ders.  With  one  consent  the 
moral  sense  of  the  new  aocietj  condemned  what 
aeemsd  >o  incurably  eril.  When  Christianitjr 
had  become  the  religion  of  the  Empire,  it  was 
of  coarse,  more  difficult  to  maintain  the  high 
•tdndard  which  these  rules  implied,  and  Chryao- 
■tom  CSom.  n.  iu  Matt.,  Horn.  it.  ad  Pop,  AoIukA. 
Horn.  I.  in  Coloss.  ii.  p.  403,  i.  38,  T3I,  780), 
complains  that  theatrical  entertainmente  pre- 
railed  among  the  Christiana  of  hii  time  with  no 
abatement  at  their  evila.  At  Rome  they  were 
celebrated  on  the  entrance  of  a  consul  npon  hii 
office  (Claudiaa  in  Cont.  UaU.  313).  On  the 
triumph  of  the  Emperon  Theodoaioa  and  Arcadioi 
the  theatre  of  Pompeio*  was  opened  for  perfor- 
mances by  actors  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
(SymmaiJiQB,  £pp.  x.  2,  !9).  With  a  atrnnge 
invenioa  of  the  old  relations  between  the  old  and 
the  new  aodeties,  the  heathen  Zosimua  repioacho 
the  Christian  Emperor  Conatantine  with  haviug 
patronised  the  mimes  and  their  ohscenity.  The 
pantomimes  or  ballets  in  which  the  mythologj- 
of  Greece  fhmlahed  the  subJect'mBlter  (Uedf 
and  Jaton,  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  the  loves  < 
JnpiWr),  were  itill  kept  up.  Women  as  well 
a*  men  performed  in  them  (Chrysoit.,  Horn,  vi 
in  Thess.>  and  at  Rome  the  number  of  actreiae 
wa«  reckoned  at  3000.  The  old  infamy  adhered 
to  the  whole  class  under  Christian  legislation 
They  might  not  appear  in  the  forum  or  basilica 
or  use  the  public  baths.  And  yet,  with  a  utrangi 
Inconiiitency,  the  civil  power  kept  them  in  theii 
degradation  nlfaer  than  deprive  the  populatioi: 
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(if  the  great  cities  of  the  em[rire  of  tba  ■moae' 
inents  to  which  they  were  >o  addicted.  U 
the  Church  loaght  to  rescue  them,  admitting 
them  to  baptiam,  and  after  baptism  claiming 
immunity  from  their  degrading  occnpation,  it 
stepped  in  to  prevent  any  anch  conversion,  •!• 
cept  ID  txtraaii  (Cod.  Theodos.,  Dt  Scemdt,  u.). 
Compare  Milmin's  Hiitory  of  OiridioJaty,  book 
iv.  c  2;  Chaste),  p.  211.  Perhaps  the  fiillest 
collection  of  every  passage  In  Christian  aotiqnity 


AOnS  (oocuMum,  or  aevbitm,  acicvla,  tpiiia, 

iptAiM).     Pins  made  of  predous  metal,  and,  it 

later  mediaeval  times,  enriched  with  jewels,  fia 

xttaching  the  archleplscopal  (or  papal)  pallioB 

to  tfae  vestment  over  whidi  it  was  worn,  1. 1.  tbi 

planeta  or  casnla  (the  chasuble).     The  earlieai 

intion  of  Ibeie  known  to  the  preunt  writer  b 

the  description  given  by  Joannes  Diaconui  o 

the  pallimu  of  SL  Gregory  the  Great.     Writin) 

bimself  in  the  E)th  century,  he  notes  it  as  a  poin 

of  contrast  between  the  pallium  worn  by  St.  Gn 

fOTj  and  that  customary  in  his  own  time,  tha 

t  was  nuUit    acvbui  pirforatton.      Their   Gn 

IBS,  thei-efore,  must  probably  date  between  th- 

:loiie  of  the  6th  and  the  beginning  of  the  9U 

Mutury.    For  details  concerning  these  ornament 

later  times,  tee  Bock  iOexk,  der  liturg.  Oi 

•idtr,    ii.    191).      Innocent   III.    (D«   Sacr 

Altarit  MytUria,  lib.  i.  cap.  63)  assigns  to  the* 

aa  to  every  other  part  of  the  sacerdote 

,  a  certain   mystical    signilicance.      "Tie 

quae  pallia  inligantur,  ante  pectus,  aupe 

irum,  et  poet  tergam,  deiignsnt  compai 

m  proiimi,  adminiatrationem  officii,  deitrit 

tionemque  judidi."  [yf.  B.  M.] 

ADAM  AND   EVE  are  commemorated   I 

the    Ethiopic   Calendar  on  the   6th  day  of  tl 

month   Uiaiiah,  equivalent   to    April    1.      Tl 

Armenian   Church    commemorates   Adam    wH 


ADADCTU8  or  AUDA0TU8.   (I)  Martj 

Rome,  commemorated  Aog.  30  {Marlyn 
Amn.  Vet.,  Hiavn.'j.  Proper  coUecU  in  Gr 
gorian  Sacranwatary  (p.  127),  and  Antiphon  . 
L9>.  AtOipk.  p.  T0&. 

(B)  Commemorated  Oct.  4  (if.  JZicron.).  [a 
ADDERBOURN,   ConBCU.   near   the  (A, 

□  KRBCR.VENaE     CONCILIUM),     A.D.    TO.S  ;     on    tl 

River  Kodder,  or  Adderboum.  in  Wiltshire; 
English  bishops  and  abbats,  where  a  grant 
free  election  of  their  abbat,  after  Aldhein 
death,  made  by  Bishop  Aldhelm  to  the  abbe 
of  Ualmesbury,  Frame,  and  Br^ford,  was  ee 
firmed  (W.  Ualm.,  Di  QeA.  Font.  v.  pan  iii., 
1645,  Uigne;  Wilk.  i.  68).  [A.  W.  R 

ADJUTOB,  In  Africa,  commemorated  D 
17  (Mart.  Hterm.).  QG 

ADMONITION.    [MosmoN.] 
ADBIANUB.    (1)  Martvred  by  Galeriu 
Nicomedia,  commemorated  'Sept.   8   {Martfi 
Horn.    Vet.,    Hieron.    Bedae) ;     Ang.     26    <t 
Byinni.);  Nov.  6  («.  HierM.). 
\      (3)  Unrtyr,  Sataic  March  4  {Mart    Batat) 
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(1)  Jalj  26  (if.  ffieron.), 
(4)  Aagitfet  8  iCaL  ArmenJ), 


ADTTLl'EBY 


It 
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ADULTEBYw— We  shxll  attempt  to  give  a 
leaenl  account  of  laws  and  customs  relating  to 
this  topic,  dwelling  more  fully  upon  such  as 
riackUte  the  spirit  of  their  several  periods,  and 
ipon  the  principles  inrolred  in  disputable  points. 
0!ur  ontline  breaks  naturally  into  the  three  t'ol- 
Uviag  diTiTiona : — 
L  Antecedents  of  Christian  jurisprudence  in 

Gbarch  and  State  on  adultery. 
2.  Nature  and  classification  of  the  crime. 
3L  Penalties  imposed  npon  it. 
Our  quotations  from  Eastern  canonists  when 
CMBiMircd  with  ciTilians  are  made  from  the  older 
Utin  Tensions;  ou  occasion  the  Greek  phrases 
aft  added.     Iii  imperial  laws  the  Latin  is  com- 
bsbIt  the  moat  authentic    These  are  numbered, 
fixst  the  Book  of  Codex,  next  Title,  then  Law ; 
l«t  in  the  Digest,  where  it  is  usual  to  subdivide, 
the  Title  Is  distinguished  by  a  Roman  numeraL 

L  Amtecedenis  cf  Chrittian  Jwiaprudence  in 

Omnh  amd  i^'taie  on  AdtUterif, — Respecting  the 

fcnw  of  future  differences  as  reganis  this  and 

t^^pt****^   subjects  traceable   in  the  Apostolic 

tiim^  Ncander  has  some  useful    observations 

{Piatim^  of  the  Christkm  Ckurch,  Bohn*s  ed.  I. ; 

i46-9  and  257, 261).    Many  circumstances,  how- 

ever,  kept  down  these  tendencies  to  opposition. 

In  an  age  of  newly  awakened  &ith,  and  under 

the  pressure  of  persecution,  living  motive  took 

the  frface  of  outward  law.    The  revulsion  from  ! 

keithen  sins  was  strong,  and  filled  the  souls  of  ■ 

•nverts  with  abhorrenoe,  while  the  tender  sym- 

fathy  of  their  teachers  urged  men  to  control 

thewelves,  succour  the  tempted,  and  pity  the 

^en.     ''I   am   overwhelmed    with    sadness,*' 

writes  Polycarp  to  the   Philippians  (cap.   xi.), 

"en  account  of  Valens  who  was  made  presbyter 

osoBgst  you,  because  he  thus  knows  not  the 

^ace  which  was  given   him."     This  man  had 

fallen  into  adultery  (see  Jaoobson  in  loco).     **I 

pieve  exceedingly   both   for  him  and   for  his 

lift,  to  whom  may  the  Lord  grant  true  repent- 

laee.    Be  ye  therefore  also  sober-minded  in  this 

Bitter,  and  count  not  such  persons  as  your  ene- 

■ieB;  but  as  suffering  and  wayward  members 

ttU  than  back,  that  you  may  save  the  one  Body 

if  yon  all.     For  so  doing  ye  shall  establish  your 

•wi  aclves.*' 

Clement  of  Rome,  unlike  Polycnrp,   had   no 
ipcdal  example  to  deal  with ;  his  warnings  are 
therefore  general.     In  Ep,  L  30  and  cap.  6  of 
the  2nd  Ep.,  attributed  to  him,  adultery  is  stig- 
natixed  among  the   foulest  and  most   heinous 
•iaa.    His  exhortations  and  promises  of  forgive- 
■as  (L  7,  8,  9,  50)  are  likewise  general,  but 
their  tenonr  leaves  no  doubt  that  he  intended  to 
iarite  all  such  sinners  to  repentance.     Tiie  same 
Marmtions  of  remission   to  all   penitents  and 
the  loosing  of  every  bond  by  the  grace  of  Christ, 
oecnr  in  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Philadelph,  8 ;  and  are 
fi»iUKi  in  the  shorter  as  well  as  the  longer  reccn- 
sieo  (see  Cureton,  Corp.  Ignat.  p.  97).     In  these 
addresses  we  f>eem  to  catch  the  lingering  tones 
of  the  Aportolic  age ;  and  all  of  like  meaning 
sad  early  date  should  be  noted  as  valuable  testi- 
■onies.     De  TAubespine  (Bingham,  xvi.  11,  2) 
aaerted  that  adulterers  were  never  taken  back 
itte  eommiiniott  before  the  time  of  Cyprian,  and, 
thoo^h  Bi»hop  Pearson  refutes  this  opinion,  he 
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allows  that  respecting  them,  together  with  mur- 
derers and  idolaters,  there  was  n)uch  dispute  in 
the  early  Church.  Bcveridge  also  {Cod.  Oin, 
viL  2)  believes  that  its  severity  was  so  great  as 
to  grant  no  such  sinners  reconciliation  except 
upon  the  very  hardest  terms. 

Of  this  severe  treatment,  as  well  as  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  alluded  to  by  Pearson,  we  see 
various   tmces;  yet   the   prevailing   inclination 
was  to  hold  out  before  the  eyes  of  men  h  hoi>e 
mingled  with  fear.    Hermas  {Pastor  Mandcit.  4, 1 
and  3)  concedes  one,  and  but  one,  repentance  to 
those  who  are  unchaste  after  baptism ;  for  which 
mildness  and  a  reluctant  allowance  of  second 
nuptials,  Tertullinn  (De  Pudicit.  10)  styles  this 
book  an  Adulterers'  Friend.     Dionysius  of  Co- 
rinth, writing   to   the  churches  of  Pontus  on 
marriage  and  continency,  counsels  the  reception 
of  all  who  repent  their  transgressions,  whatever 
their  nature  may  be  (Euseb.  iv.  23).     Thus  also 
i&ephyrinus   of  Rome  announced,   according   to 
Tertullian,   "ego   et   moechiae  et   fornicationis 
delicta,  poenitentia  functis  dimitto ;"  and  though 
quoted  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  and  satire,  this 
sentence,   which    forms  a  chief  reason  for  the 
treatise  {De  Pudicit.),  probably  contains  in  sub- 
stance an  authentic  penitential  rule.    Of  Tertul- 
lian*8  own  opinion,  since  he  was  at  this  time  a 
Montanist,  it  is  needless  to  say  more  than  that, 
differing  from  his  former  views,  not  far  removed 
from  those  maintained  by  Hermas  (cf.  De  Peni- 
tent.  7-10),  he  now  held  adultery  to  be  one  of 
those  sins  not  only  excluding  for  ever  from  the 
company  of  believers,  but  also  (cap.  19)  abso- 
lutely without  hope  through  our  lord's  inter- 
cession.    Exclusion  from  the  faithful  was,  how- 
ever,  insisted    upon    in    such    cases    by  some 
Catholic  bishops.    Cyprian  {ad  Antonian.),  while 
himself  on  the  side  of  mercy,  tells  us  how  cer- 
tain bishops  of  his  province  had,  in  the  time  of 
his  predecessors,  shut  the  door  of  the  Church 
against  adulterers,   and  denied  them  penitence 
altogether.   Others  acted  on  the  opposite  system ; 
yet  we  are   assured  that   peace   remained  un- 
broken—  a   surprising  circumstance,  certainly, 
considering  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  that 
province,  and  the  importance  of  such  decisions 
to  a  luxurious  population.     Cypnan  hints  at  no 
lay   difficulties,  and    simply    says    that  every 
bishop  is  the  disposer  and  director  of  his  own 
act,  and  must  render  an  account  to  God  (cf.  also 
Cypr.  De   Unitate,   several  Ej/istlea,  and    Cone. 
Carthag.  Proloquium),     Hence  the  determination 
of  one   bishop   had  no  necessary   force   in   the 
diocese  of  another.     So,  too,  the  acts  of  a  local 
council  took  effect  only  within  its  own  locality, 
unless  they  were  accepted  elsewhere.      But  the 
correspondence    of   bishops    and    churchos    set 
bounds  to  the  difficulties  which  might  otherwise 
have  arisen,  and  prepared  the  way  for  General 
Couacils — ^see,  for  instance,  the  fragment  (Euseb 
T.  25)  of  the  early  Synod  at  Caesarea  in  Pales- 
tine— its  object  being  the  diflVision  of  the  Syno- 
dical    Epistle.      United  action   was  also  much 
furthered   by   the   kind    of   compilation   called 
Codex   Canonum.  but   the   first  of  these  (now 
lost)  was  formed  towards  the  end  of  the  4th 
century.    See  Dion.  Exig.  ap.  Justeil.  I.  101,  ana 
Bevereg.,  Pand.  Can  Proieg.  vii. 

The  passages  already  cited  show  the  strength  of 
Christian  recoil  from  heathen  sensuality.  In  his 
instructive  repiv  to  Cclsus  (iii.  51)  Oricon  -^w- 
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pares  the  attitude  of  the  Chnrch  towards  back- 
sliders, espedally  towards  tb?  incontinent,  with 
that  feeling  which  prompted  the  Pythagoreans  to 
erect  a  cenotaph  for  each  disciple  who  left  their 
school.  They  esteemed  him  dead,  and,  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  war,  Christians  bewail  as  lost  to 
God,  and  alrwuly  dead,  those  who  are  overcome 
with  unclean  desire  or  the  like.  Should  such 
regain  their  senses,  the  Church  receives  them  at 
length,  as  men  alive  from  death,  but  to  a  longer 
probation  than  the  one  converts  underwent  at 
first,  and  as  no  more  capable  of  honour  and 
dignity  amongst  their  fellows.  Tet  Origen  goes 
on  to  state  (59-64)  the  remedial  power  of  Chris- 
tianity. Taken  together  these  sections  paint  a 
lively  picture  of  the  treatment  of  gross  trans- 
gressors within  and  without  the  Christian  fold. 
On  the  passage  in  his  />«  OratUme,  which  sounds 
like  an  echo  of  Tertullian,  see  foot-note  in  Dela- 
rue's  ed.,  voL  L  256. 

Christians  might  well  shrink  from  what  they 
saw  around  them.  Licentious  impurities,  count- 
less in  number  and  in  kind,  were  the  burning 
reproaches,  the  pollution,  and  the  curse  of 
heathendom.  It  is  impossible  to  quote  much  on 
these  topics,  but  a  carefully  drawn  sketch  of 
them  will  be  found  in  two  short  essays  by  Pro- 
fessor Jowett  appended  to  the  first  chapter  of 
his  Commentary  on  the  Romans.  They  demon- 
strate how  utterly  unfounded  is  the  vulgar 
notion  that  Councils  and  Fathers  meddled  un- 
necessarily with  gross  and  disgusting  offences. 
With  these  essays  may  be  compared  Martial 
and  thd  Satirists,  or  a  single  writer  such  as 
Seneca — unus  instar  omnium — e,g,  **Hinc  de- 
irentissimum  sponsaliorum  genus,  adulterium," 
ftc,  i.  9 ;  or  again,  iiL  16,  **  Nunquid  jam  ulla 
repudio  erubescit  postqnam  illustres  quaedam 
ac  nobiles  foeminae,  non  consulum  numero, 
sed  maritorum,  annos  suos  computant?  et 
exeunt  matrimonii  causa,  nubunt  repudii  ?  .  .  . 
Nunquid  jam  ullus  adulterii  pudor  est,  postquam 
eo  ventum  est,  ut  nulla  virum  habeat,  nisi  ut 
adnlterum  irritet?  Argumentum  est  deformi- 
tatis,  pudicitia.  Quam  invenies  tam  miseram, 
tam  sordidam,  ut  illi  satis  sit  unum  adulterorum 
par?"  &c  In  Valerius  Maximus  we  hear  a 
sigh  for  departed  morals — in  Christian  writers, 
from  the  Apologists  to  Salvian,  a  recital  of  the 
truth,  always  reproachful,  and  sometimes  half 
triumphant.  Moreover,  as  usual,  sin  became  the 
punishment  of  sin — Justin  Martyr,  in  his  first 
Apology  (c  27  seq.),  points  out  the  horrible  con- 
sequences which  ensued  from  a  heathen  prac- 
tice following  upon  the  licenca  just  mentioned. 
The  custom  of  exposing  new-bom  babes  pervaded 
all  ranks  of  society,  and  was  authorized  even  by 
the  philosophers.  Almost  all  those  exposed,  says 
Justin,  both  boys  and  girls,  were  taken,  reareid, 
and  fed  like  brute  beasts  for  the  vilest  purposes 
of  sensuality ;  so  that  a  man  might  commit  the 
grossest  crime  unawares  with  one  of  his  own 
children,  and  from  these  wretched  beings  the 
State  derived  a  shameful  impost.  Compare  Ter- 
tuU.  Ajx>lO(f€t.  9,  sub  fin.  Happy  in  comparison 
those  infants  who  underwent  the  prae  or  post 
natal  fate,  described  by  Minucius  Felix  c.  30.  To 
Lactantius  (we  may  remark)  are  attributed  the 
laws  of  Constantine  intended  to  mitigate  the 
allied  evils  of  that  later  age,  cf.  Milman  (ffitt, 
Christ,  ii.  394).  "We,"  continues  Justin  (c. 
29)^  **  expose  not  our  ofEspring,  lest  one  of  than 
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should  perish  and  we  be  murderers;  nay,  tin 
bringing  up  of  children  is  the  very  object  of  ov 
marriages.  There  are  passages  to  the  Sam 
effect  in  the  Ep,  ad  Diognet.  c  5,  and  Athena^ 
Legat,  pro  Chndian.  (c.  33  aL  28),  and  tha 
these  early  apologists  adduce  a  principle  ki 
down  amongst  the  ends  of  matrimony  in  th 
Anglican  marriage  -  service.  They  no  douk 
utter  the  thought  of  their  tellow  Qiristiai 
in  opposing  to  the  licence  of  the  age  the  purei 
parental  instincts,  and  these  are  perhaps  i 
every  age  the  most  stringtnt  restraints  upo 
adultery. 

The  standard  of  contemporary  Jewish  practic 
may  be  divined  from  the  Dial,  cwn  Trypha 
cc  134  and  141.  The  Rabbis  taught  the  lai 
fulness  of  marrying  four  or  five  wives, — if  aa 
man  were  moved  by  the  sight  of  beauty  Jacob 
example  excused  him, — ^if  he  sinned,  the  pree 
dent  of  David  assured  his  forgiveness. 

Surrounding  evils  naturally  deepened  the  ii 
pression  upon  Christians  that  they  were  stiai 
gers  and  pilgrims  in  the  world,  that  their  ai 
mast  be  to  keep  themselves  from  being  partake 
in  other  men's  sins;  to  suffer  not  as  evil  doei 
but  as  Christians,  and  to  use  the  Roman  law  . 
St.  Paul  used  it,  for  an  appeal  on  occasion- 
possible  protection,  but  not  a  social  rule.   Hen 
the  danger  was  Quietism ;  and  they  were  in  fii 
accused  of  forsaking  the  duties  of  citizens  ai 
soldiers — accusations  which  the  Apologista,  pa 
ticularly    Tertullian    and     Origen,    answen 
though    with    many    reserves.      The    fiiithf 
thought  that  their  prayers  and  examples  wc 
the  best  of  services ;  they  shunned  sitting 
judgment  on  cases  involving  life  and  death,  ii 
prisonment  or  torture,  and  (what  is  more  to  o 
purpose)  questions  de  pudore.    On  the  admissi 
of  Christians  to  magistracy  as  early  as  the  A 
tonines,  cf.  Dig.  50,  tit.  2,  s.  3,  sub  fin.,  with  Gotl 
fred's  notes.    Traces  of  their  aversion  from,  su 
business  appear  in  some  few  Councils  \e,g,^ 
56,  excludes  Duumvirs  from    public    worst 
during  their  year  of  office.    Tarracon.  4,  fbrbi 
bishops  to  decide  criminal  causes — a  rule  whi 
has  lefl  its  mark  on  modem  legislation.     Nat 
rally  resulting  from   these  influences,   was 
higher  and  difiVised  tone  of  purity.    Obeyi 
human  laws,  believers  transcended  them,  Ep» 
Diognet,  5,  and  compare  Just.  Apd,  I.  17,  • 
with   15.     He  speaks  emphatically  of  the 
numerable  multitude  who  turned  from  lioei 
to  Christian  self-control.    The  causeless  diva 
allowed  by  law  led  to  what  Christ  forbade 
digamy  and  adultery,  while  the  latter  sin  i 
by  Him  extended  to  the  eye  and  the  heart, 
like  manner,  Athenagoras  {Leg.  pro  Christ, 
asserts  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  Christ 
who  had  been  criminally  convicted — and  that 
Christian  is  an  evil-doer  except  he  be  a  hypoa 
—32,  33,  al.  27,  28,  that  impurity  of  heart 
essentially  adultery,  and  that  even  a  sligh 
unchaste  thought  may  exclude  from  everlast 
life.     He  says,  as  Justin,  that  numbers  in 
Church  were  altogether  continent ;  numbers,  f 
lived  according  to  the  strictest  marriage  n 
Athenagoras  goes  so  far  (33  al.  28)  as  to  | 
nounce  against  all  second  marriages,  because 
who  deprives  himself  of  even  a  deceased  wife 
taking  another  is  an  adulterer.     Clement 
Alexandria  {Paedag,   ii.   6)    quaintly   ohser 
that  **  Non  Moechaberis  "  is  cut  up  by  the  n 
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ttro«fh  *Boo  ooncuplsces,*'  and  in  the  same 
■pint  CommodiAn  {Littruct,  48)  writes 
*  KiOBm  maadpnli  nbl  vaan  est  kmge  viute : 
Molu  SBBi  BUrtyrta,  qnaa  ftont  sine  Bangulne  taao, 
Aliftwm  iMO  cnpere,"  kc 

Gsai|Mr«  other  passages  on  adaltery  of  the 
hsart,  Laetaat.  Intiii.  vi  23,  and  E/nt.  8 ;  Greg. 
KaziaBX^  H&m,  37  aL  31 ;  and  later  on,  Photiu£, 
EfK  139---HI  remarkable  composition. 

Aftother  safeguard  from  licentioosness  was 
the  high  Talnation  now  set  upon  the  true  dignity 
•f  voDiaa  not  onlj  as  the  help-meet  of  man  but 
■s  a  partaker  in  the  Divine  Image,  sharing  the 
SBSM  hope,  and  a  fit  partner  of  that  moral 
laioa  in  which  oar  Lord  placed  the  intention 
sad  csaeace  of  the  married  state.  Clement  of 
ileuwlria  draws  a  picture  of  the  Christian 
vifii  and  mother  {Paedag.  iii.  11,  p.  250  Sylb. 
mi  Potter's  Gr.  marg.);  of  the  husband  and 
(liher,  {Strmn.  rlL  p.  741>  TertuUian  before 
kha,  in  the  last  cap.  ad  Uxorem  describes  a  troly 
Ckiirtian  marriage — the  oneness  of  hope,  prayer, 
fractiee,  aad  pious  service ;  no  need  of  conceal- 
■eat,  mutual  aroidanoe,  nor  mutual  yezation ; 
iistrast  banished,  a  freebom  confidence,  sym- 
pathy, and  comfort  in  each  other,  presiding  over 
evary  part  of  their  public  and  private  eziiitence. 

Thk  UnffuaKe  derives  additional  strength 
ftam  Tertuluan  s  treatment  of  mixed  marriages. 
Those  cootracted  before  conversion  fall  under  1 
Cor.  TiL  10-17  (cf.  ad  Uxor,  ii.  2),  yet  their 
eoaaaqmeiioca  were  most  mischievous.  He  tells 
as  (atf  Scafudacm  3)  how  Claudius  Herminianus, 
wheat  wife  became  a  convert,  revenged  himself 
by  barbaroQs  usage  of  the  Cappadocian  Chris- 
tkaa.  A  mixed  marriage  after  conversion  is  a 
vary  great  sin,  forbidden  by  1  Cor.  vii.  39  and  2 
Cw.  vi.  14-18,  and  TertuUian  ad  Uxor,  ii.  3 
those  who  contract  it  as  '*  stupri  reos  " 
>rs  of  the  7th  Commandment. 
Addrcssiag  his  own  wife,  he  proceeds  to  describe 
its  serkma  evils  to  a  woman.  When  she  wishes 
ts  sttead  worship  her  husband  makes  an  appoint- 
■sat  for  the  baths.  Instead  of  hymns  she  hears 
ssap,  aad  his  songs  are  from  the  theatre,  the 
tavcra,  aad  the  night  cellar.  Her  fasts  are 
kiadcred  by  hu  feasts.  He  is  sure  to  object 
sfsiast  nocturnal  xervices,  prison  visita,  the  kiss 
sf  peace,  and  other  customs.  She  will  have  a 
4iiScQlty  in  persuading  him  that  such  private 
■fcwMiaMa  as  crossing  and  exsuflflation,  are  not 
SMgioal  rites.  To  these  and  other  i*emarks, 
Tffitalliaa  awids  the  sensible  arguments,  that 
Bias  bat  the  worst  heathens  would  marry 
Ckrirtiaa  women,  and  how  then  could  believing 
wives  foci  secure  in  such  hands?  Their  hus- 
kcpt  the  secret  of  their  religion  as  a 
•f  enforcing  subjection ;  or,  if  diMatisfied, 
it  for  the  day  of  persecution  and  legal- 
ised m order.  Their  own  motives  were  of  the 
kind — they  married  for  a  handsome  litter, 
aad  tall  attendants  from  some  foreign 
OMatry ; — hizuries  which  a  foithful  man,  even 
if  wealthy,  might  not  think  proper  to  allow 
theai.  iW  being  the  early  experience  of  the 
Chazch,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  mixed 
forbidden  in  after  times  st*5  poena 
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We  caaaot  here  pass  over  a  history  told  by 
luftia  Martyr  in  his  Apol,  ii.  2,  and  repeated 
by  Casfehias  iv.  17,  respecting  which  the  learned 
iaiiafhim  has  been  led  into  a  remarkable  m^- 


take,  copied  and  added  to  by  Whiston  in  a  note 
on  Antiq,  xv.  7,  10.  A  woman  married  to  a 
very  wicked  husband,  herself  as  drunken  and 
dissolute  as  the  man,  became  a  convert  to  the 
faith.  Thoroughly  reformed,  she  tried  to  per- 
suade him  by  the  precepts  of  the  Gwpel  and 
the  terrors  of  eternal  fire.  Failing  in  her  at- 
tempts, and  revolted  by  the  loathsome  and  un- 
natural compulsion  to  which  her  husband  sub- 
jected her,  she  thought  repudiation  would  be 
preferable  to  a  life  of  impious  compliances.  Her 
friends  prevailed  upon  her  to  wait  and  hope  for 
the  best,  but  a  journey  to  Alexandria  made  her 
husband  worse  than  before,  and,  driven  to  des- 
pair, she  sent  him  a  divorce.  Immediately  he 
informed  against  her  as  a  Christian ;  a  blow 
which  she  parried  by  presenting  a  petition  for 
delay  to  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  who 
granted  her  request.  Upon  this  her  husband, 
thirsting  for  revenge,  accused  her  teacher  in 
religious  truth,  and  haid  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
three  lives  sacrificed  in  succession  to  his  ren- 
geance. 

Bingham  (xri.  11,  6)  cites  the  narrative  as  an 
instance  of  a  wife's  being  allowed  by  the  Church 
to  divorce  a  husband  on  the  ground  of  adultery. 
But  the  valuable  writer,  led  perhaps  by  Gotho- 
fred  (Cod  Theod,  vol.  i.  p.  312)  has  here  erred  in 
a  matter  of  fact,  for  Justin  takes  some  pains  to 
show  that  the  woman's  grievance  was  not  adul- 
tery at  all.  Fleury  (iii.  49)  has  apprehended 
the  truth  with  correctness  and  expressed  it  with 
delicacy.  The  like  case  is  discussed  by  an  author 
long  called  Ambrose  in  his  comment  on  1  Cor.  vii. 
11  \Ambro9,  op.  ed.  Benedict.,  tom.  ii.  appendix 
p.  133  E-FX  and  he  determines  that,  under  the 
given  circumstances,  a  woman  must  separate 
from  her  husband,  but  she  must  not  marry  again. 
The  Imperial  law  also  provided  a  remedy,  Cod, 
Theod,  9,  tit.  7,  s.  3.  It  is  certainly  noteworthy 
that,  in  telling  this  brief  tragedy,  neither  Justin 
nor  Eusebius  says  a  word  against  the  wife's  seek- 
ing relief  from  the  heathen  custom  of  divorce. 
Yet  its  license  was  condemned  on  all  sides.  The 
founder  of  the  Empire  strove  to  check  it ;  and, 
had  the  aggrieved  woman  lived  under  the  first 
Christian  emperor,  that  resource  would  have 
been  denied  her.  Clearly,  circumstances  justi- 
fied the  wife,  but  it  would  seem  natural  to  have 
mentioned  the  danger  of  doing  wrong,  while 
pleading  her  justification.  We,  in  modem  tiroes, 
should  say  that  such  cases  are  exceptional,  and 
the  inference  from  silence  is  that  similar  wicked- 
ness was  not  exceptional  in  those  days,  and  was 
treated  by  the  Church  as  a  ground  of  divorce ; 
a  mournful  conclusion,  but  one  that  many  facts 
render  probable,  e^,  the  Imperial  law  above 
cited. 

From  these  antecedents  our  step  is  brief  to 
laws  for  the  repression  of  incontinency.  The 
natural  beginning  was  for  each  community  to 
follow  simply  the  example  of  St.  Paul  (1  C<»r 
V.  and  2  Cor.  ii.),  but,  as  converts  multiplied,  it 
became  necessary  to  prescribe  definite  tests  of 
repentance  which  formed  also  the  terms  of  re- 
conciliation. Such  rules  had  for  one  object  the 
good  of  the  community,  and  in  this  light  every 
offence  was  a  public  wrong,  and  is  so  looked 
upon  by  canon  law  at  this  day.  But  penltenec 
had  a  second  object — the  soul's  health  of  the 
offender — and  thus  viewed,  the  same  transgres- 
sion was  tret.ted  as  a  moi*al  stain,  and  censured 
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according  to  its  intrinsic  heinousness,  or,  in  few 
words,  the  crime  became  a  sin.  This  idea,  no 
doubt,  entered  into  the  severe  laws  of  Christian 
princes  against  adultery,  and  is  an  indication  of 
ecclesiastical  influence  upon  them.  Framers  of 
canons  had  in  turn  their  judgment  acted  upon 
bj  the  great  divines,  who  were  apt  to  regulate 
public  opinion,  and  to  enforce  as  maxims  of  life 
their  own  interpretations  of  Scripture.  Some- 
times the  two  characters  met  in  the  same  per- 
son, as  in  the  eminent  Gregories,  Basil,  and 
others ;  but  where  this  was  not  the  case,  theo- 
logians commonly  overlooked  many  points  which 
canonists  were  bound  to  consider. 

Church  lawgivers  must  indeed  always  have 
legard  to  existing  social  facts  and  the  ordinary 
moral  tone  of  their  own  age  and  nation.  They 
must  likewise  keep  State  law  steadily  in  mind 
when  they  deal  with  offences  punishable  in  civil 
courts.  That  they  did  so  in  reality,  we  learn 
from  the  Greek  Scholia ;  and  hence,  when  divorce 
is  connected  with  adultery  (particularly  as  its 
causeX  the  Scholiiists  trace  most  canonical 
changes  to  foregoing  alterations  in  the  laws  of 
the  Empire.  The  reader,  should  reproduce  in  his 
mind  these  two  classes  of  data  if  he  wishes  to 
form  a  judgment  on  subjects  like  the  present. 
We  have  called  attention  to  the  license  which 
tainted  prae-Christian  Rome.  Of  the  Christian 
world,  horailists  are  the  most  powerful  illustra- 
tors, but  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  canons  is 
quite  unmistakable.  The  spirit  prevalent  at  the 
opening  of  the  4th  century  may  be  discerned 
ftom  its  Councils,  e^.  Gangra;  one  object  of 
which  (can.  4)  was  to  defend  married  presbyters 
against  the  attacks  made  upon  them ;  cif.  Elib.  33, 
and  Stanley's  account  of  the  later  1  Nic.  3(^E<tst«m 
Ch,  196-9).  Gangra,  l4,  forbids  wives  to  desert 
their  husbands  from  abhorrence  of  married  life ; 
9  and  10  combat  a  like  disgust  and  contempt  of 
matrimony  displayed  by  consecrated  virgins, 
and  16  is  aimed  against  sons  who  desert  their 
parents  under  pretext  of  piety,  1.0.  to  become 
celibates,  something  after  the  fashion  of  ^  Cor^ 
ban."  An  age,  where  the  springs  of  home  life 
are  poisoned,  is  already  passing  into  a  morbid 
condition,  and  legislative  chirurgeons  may  be 
excused  if  they  commit  some  errors  of  severity  in 
dealing  with  its  evils.  But  what  can  be  said  of 
the  frightful  pictures  of  Roman  life  drawn,  some- 
what later,  by  Ammian.  Marcell.  xiv.  6 ;  xxvii.  3 ; 
and  xxviiL  4 ;  or  the  reduced  copies  of  them  in 
Gibbon,  chaps.  25  and  31,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  fiery  Epistles  of  Jerome  (passim),  and  the 
calm  retrospect  of  Milman  (^Hist,  of  Chrid,  iii. 
230,  seq.)?  Can  nny  one  who  reads  help  reflect- 
ing with  what  intensified  irony  this  decrepit 
age  might  repeat  the  old  line  of  Enni 
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Or  can  we  feel  surprised  with  violent  efforts  at 
coercing  those  demoralized  men  and  women  ? 

Gibbon,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  jurispru- 
dence of  Justinian,  saw  that  it  could  not  be 
understood,  particularly  on  the  topic  of  our 
article,  without  some  acquaintance  with  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  earliest  periods.  To 
his  sketch  we  must  refer  the  reader,  adding  only 
the  following  remarks : — 

1.  His  opinion  upon  the  barbarity  of  marital 
tale  has  found  .in  echo  in  Hegel  (see  Werke^  Bd. 
ji,  p.  348,  seq.).    F.  von  Schlegel,  though  in  his 
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Concordia  highly  praising  the  conjugal  purity  ol 
ancient  Rome,  had  already  (  Werke,  xiii.  261,  ^ 
blamed  that  rigid  adherence  to  letter  and  for- 
mula which  pervades  the  system.  To  such  cen- 
sures Mommsen  is  thoroughly  opposed.  In  book 
i.  chap.  5,  he  views  the  stern  simplicity  of  idea 
on  which  all  household  right  was  founded  as  trot 
to  nature  and  to  the  requirements  of  social  im- 
provement. In  chap.  12  he  points  out  how  the 
old  Roman  religion  supplemented  law  by  its 
code  of  moral  maxims.  Th3  member  of  a 
family  might  commit  grievous  wrong  untouched 
by  civil  sentence,  but  the  curse  of  the  gods 
lay  henceforth  heavy  on  that  sacrilegious  head, 
Mommsen's  remarks  on  religious  terrors  agree 
well  with  the  very  singular  restraints  on  divorce 
attributed  by  Plutarch  to  Romulus.  The  im- 
pression of  ethical  hardness  is  in  fiict  mainly 
due  to  the  iron  logic  of  Roman  lawyers.  Father, 
husband,  matron,  daughter,  are  treated  as  real- 
istic uuiversals,  and  their  specific  definitions 
worked  out  into  axioms  of  legal  right.  Yet  in 
application  (a  fact  overlooked  by  Schlegel)  the 
summumjus  is  often  tempered  by  equitable  allow 
ances,  e^,  a  wife  accused  of  adultery  had  the 
power  of  recrimination.  Dig.  48,  tit.  5,  s.  13,  §  5 ; 
and  cf.  August.  De  Conjvg,  AduUerin,  ii.  7  (viiL] 
for  a  longer  extract,  and  a  comment  on  the  re- 
script. Such  facts  go  far  to  explain  the  ooursi 
pursued  by  Christian  lawgivers. 

2.  On  the  vast  changes  which  took  plaoi 
after  the  2nd  Punic  war  Gibbon  should  be  com* 
pared  with  Mommsen,  b.  iiL  cap.  13,  pp.  884-5. 

But  neither  of  these  writers,  in  dwelling  01 
the  immoral  atmosphere  which  infected  marriet' 
life,  point  out  any  specially  sufiicient  cause  whj 
Roman  matrons  showed  such  irrepressible  avi- 
dity for  divorce  with  all  its  strainings  of  law 
its  dissolution  of  sacred  maxims,  its  connectioi 
with  celibacy  in  males,  and  a  frightful  train  o 
unbridled  sensualities.  Perhaps  the  only  inn 
light  is  to  be  gained  from  a  comparison  witl 
ecclesiastical  history.  We  shall  see  that  ii 
later  ages  of  the  Church  there  came  about  ai 
entire  reversal  of  earlier  opinions  on  the  crimi 
nal  essence  and  the  very  definition  of  adultery 
and  that  the  ground  of  complaint  at  both  period 
(Pagan  and  Christian)  was  one  and  the  same 
the  oiuse,  therefore,  may  not  improbably  be  on 
also,  viz.,  the  inadequate  remedy  afforded  t 
women  for  wifely  wrongs.  Some  particular 
will  be  found  in  our  second  division,  but  th 
question  opens  a  wide  field  for  speculation,  out 
lying  our  limits,  and  belonging  to  the  philoso 
phy  of  history. 

3.  The  parallel  between  Church  and  Stat 
ought  to  be  carried  further.  Imperial  Romi 
looking  back  upon  the  Republic,  felt  the  dc 
cadence  of  her  own  conjugal  and  family  tiei 
and  wrote  her  displeasure  in  the  laws  of  th 
first  Caesars.  So,  too,  when  the  nobleness  < 
apostolic  life  oeasied  to  be  a  substitute  for  legii 
lation,  it  sharpened  the  edge  of  canonical  cei 
sure  by  regretful  memories  of  the  better  tim< 
The  same  history  of  morals  led  to  a  sameness  i 
the  history  of  law,  the  State  repeated  itself  i 
the  Church. 

4.  Gibbon  has  a  sneer  against  Justinian  f< 
giving  permanence  to  Pagan  constitutions.  Bt 
those  laws  had  always  been  presupposed  h 
Christian  government,  both  civil  and  spirit  us 
The  emperors  amended  or  supplemented  th^ 
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••4  irhere  bishojM  felt  a  need,  they  petitioned 
Inr  Ml  Imperial  edict — e.g.  the  canons  o^  three 
AfncAo   councils   relating  to  our  subject,  and 
Doted  hereafter,  in  which  the  synods  decide  on 
«mJi  a  ]ietition.    Then,  too,  the  oppijHite  experi- 
ment bad  been  trieti.     The  Codex  Theodosianus 
li«^n   with  the  laws  of  Constantine  (cf.  art. 
TJ^udosnu  in  Diet.  Biograph,);  but  when  Jus- 
tinian sirore  to  gire  scientific  form  to  his  juris- 
prodence  he  found  that  completeness  could  no 
wxr  be  attained  except  by  connecting  it  with 
the  old  framework  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen.  Gibbon 
kimMlf  felt  a   similar  necessity  for  the  minor 
pnrp^Me  of  explanation. 

ihir  plan  here  -will  therefore  be  to  use  the 

^reat    work   of  Justinian  as  our  skeleton,  and 

diith«   it   with    the    bands  and  sinews  of  the 

Church.     We  gain  two  advantages:  his  incom- 

fsimble  method ;  and  a  stand^point  at  an  era  of 

ir^ematic  endeavour  to  unify  Church  nnd  State. 

\'t>T  this  endeavour  see  Novell,  131,  c.  1,  held  by 

oinoaists  to  accept  all  received  by  Chalcedon, 

on.  1  (cnroprehending  much  on  our  subjectX  and 

.VofW/.  8:^  extending  the  powers  of  bishops  on 

fccle<tastical  otfences.     His  example  was  after- 

vsrds  followed  by  the  acceptance  of  Trull,  can.  2, 

•tiding  largely  to  the  list  of  constitutions  upon 

flaitcTy ;  cT.  Pkotii  Nomocanon,  tit.  i.  cap.  2,  with 

Scholia,  and  for  the  difficulties  Bev.  Pand,  Can, 

Proieg.   viii.,   ix.      For  harmonies  of  spiritual 

lai  civil  law  as  respects  breaches  of  the   7th 

Commaadment  see  Antiodteni  Nomoc.,  tits.  xlL 

sad  xlii.,  and  Photn  Nomoc,  tit.  ix.  29,  and  tit. 

liil  5  and  6.     Both  are  in  Jtutellus,  vol.  ii. 

After  A.O.  305  the  Church  was  so  frequently 
cnpged  in  devising  means  for  upholding  the 
Mictity  of  the  marriage  tie  that  every  step  in 
tke  reception  of  canons  concerning  it  forms  a 
undmark  of  moral  change.  Such  an  era  was 
tke  reign  of  Justinian ;  it  was  an  age  of  great 
code  makers— of  Dionysius  £xiguus  and  Joannes 
Aatiochenns.  Numbers  of  local  constitutions 
berime  transformed  into  world-wide  laws;  the 
Urt,  therefore,  never  to  be  overlooked  respecting 
aaons  on  adultery,  is  the  extent  of  their  final 
seceptaace. 

Wt  now  oome  to  Division  II.,  and  must  con- 
til^  at  some  length  the  definition  of  adultery 
■trirtlr  m  called.  On  this  point  a  revolution 
fa«^  place  of  no  slight  significance  in  the  great 
utitbevis  between  East  and  West.  Details  are 
ti>#r*!ore  necessary. 

II,  S'xture  and'  Chssifcation  of  the  Crime. — 
X*2S*<linic  an  occasional  employment  of  the  words 
f-riflw  (nn  which  see  first  of  following  refer- 
nm^X.  we  find  (Dig.  48,  tit.  5,  s  .6,  §  1,  Pajnnian), 
"Adnlteriom  in  nupta  committitur  stuprum 
»^»rti  in  rirginero  viduarove.**  Cf.  same  tit.,  34, 
ii'ui'^iiiiM,  and  l>i)r.  1,  tit.  12,  s.  1,  §  5,  Ulpian ; 
•f  iHit,  Attiq^  and  Urismmi^ts  de  V>r6.  Signif. 
1,  *.  V.  fftr  distinctions  and  Greek  equivalents. 

The  ofTending  wife  is  thus  regarded  as  the  real 
ehmnal;  nnd  her  paramour,  whether  married 
tr  anmarried,  as  the  mere  accomplice  of  her 
inm^.  She  is  efwentially  the  aduUeroy  and  he, 
b^raope  of  his  complicity  with  a  married  womnn, 
Wrvroes  '-in  t»dulter.  If  the  woman  is  unmarried, 
t^e  cooditiun  <if  the  mnn  makes  no  diflerencc — 
the  AdFeace  is  not  adnlterium. 

Thi«  was  aUo  the  position  of  the  Mosaic  code 
—see  Lev,  xx.  10,  compared  with  Deut.  xxii.  22. 
k  ■  BDt  easy  to  perceive  how  the  law  could 
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stand  otherwise  when  polygamy  was  permitted ; 
cf.  Diet,  of  Bihle,  in  verbo,  Espousal  by  both  codes 
(Roman  and  Jewish)  is  protected  as  qum  wedlock 
(Dig.  48,  tit.  5,  8.  13,  §  3,  Deut.  xxii.  23,  24). 
So  likewise  by  Christian  canons,  e.g.  Trull.  9^ 
"  He  who  marries  a  woman  betrothed  to  a  raaa 
still  living  is  an  adulter."     Cf.  Basil,  can.  37. 

Both  in  Scripture  language  and  in  ordinary 
Human  life  the  legal  acceptation  of  the  crime  is 
the  current  meaning  of  the  word.  Rosea  (iv. 
13,  14)  distinguishes  between  the  sins  of  Jewish 
daughters  and  wives ;  and  the  distinction  is  kept 
in  the  LXX  and  Vulgate  versions.  A  like  dis- 
tinction  forms  the  point  of  Horace's  **  Matronam 
nullam  ego  tango ; "  cf.  Sneton.  Oct.  67  "  adul- 
terare  matronas."  Instances  are  sutHciently  com- 
mon, but,  since  (for  reasons  which  will  soon 
appear)  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  absolutely 
clear  understanding  of  the  sense  attached  to  the 
word  adulterium  (sftoixcU)  during  the  early 
Christian  period,  we  note  a  few  decisive  re- 
ferences from  common  usage.  Val.  Max.  (under 
Tiberius)  explains  (ii.  1,  3)  adulteri  as  **sub- 
sessores  alieni  matrimonii."  Quintilian  (under 
Domitian)  defines,  Inetit.  Orat.  vii.  3,  "Adulte- 
rium est  cum  aliena  uxore  domi  coire."  Juvenal 
may  be  consulted  through  the  index.  Appuleius 
(under  the  Antonines),  in  the  well  known  story 
Metamorph,  ix.,  describes  the  deed,  and  refers  to 
the  law  de  Adulteriis. 

Christian  writers  seldom  explain  words  un- 
less used  out  of  their  current  sense,  and  when 
they  do  m^  the  explanation  is  of  course  inci- 
dental. We  find  an  early  example  in  Athena- 
goras,  De  JResur.  Mori.  23.  al.  17,  where  in 
treating  of  bodilv  appetites  occurs  a  designed 
antithesis.  On  the  one  side  *'legitiraus  coitus 
quod  et»t  matrimonium" — on  the  other,  "incon- 
cessus  alienae  uxoris  appetitus  et  cum  ea  coasue- 
tudo — Tovro  ydp  itrri  fioixtla."  Another  early 
instance  is  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  Mandat. 
iv.,  which  thus  begins:  "Mando,  ait,  tibi,  ut 
castitatcm  custodias,  et  non  ascendat  tibi  cogi- 
tatio  cordis  de  alieno  matrimonio,  aut  de  fomi- 
catione."  We  have  here  a  twofold  division  like 
Papinian's  above  quoted,  but  instead  of  opposing 
stuprum  to  adulterium  (implied  in  nlieno  Matri- 
monio), he  employs  "  fornicatio,"  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal expression  when  it  has  this  special  meaning. 
Grigen  (Lent,  xx.,  Horml.  xi.),  in  contrasting 
the  punishment  of  adulterers  under  the  Mosaic 
and  Christian  dispensations,  assumes  the  same 
act  to  be  intended  by  the  laws  of  both.  This 
passage  has  often  been  ascribed  to  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, but  Dclarue  (ii.  179,  180)  is  clear  for 
Origen.  Arnobius  (under  Diocletian)  writes,  lib. 
iv.  (p.  142,  Varior.  ed.), "  Adulteria  legibus  vin- 
dicant,  et  capitalibus  atliciuDt  eos  poenis.  quns  in 
aliena  comprehenderint  fucfiera  geninlis  se  lectuli 
expugnatione  jecisse.  Subsessoris  et  adulteri 
persona,"  &c. 

The  canonists,  Greek  and  Litin,  use  criminal 
terms  like  ordinary  authors  without  explanation, 
and  obviously  for  the  same  reason.  But  on  our 
subject  the  meaning  is  generally  made  certain 
by  (1)  an  opposition  of  words  resembling  the 
examples  before  quoted ;  (2)  by  the  case  of  un- 
married women  being  treated  in  separate  canons ; 
or  else  (3)  by  a  gradation  of  penalties  impoiicd 
on  the  several  kinds  of  sin. 

In  the  latter  half  of  tlic  4th  centurv  we  have 
again  exact  ecc.*esiastic;il  definitions.     Thcv  are 
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▼ery  valuable,  becatute  giren  by  two  of  the 
greatest  canonista  the  Church  ever  produced, 
and  also  because  they  were  accepted  by  can.  ii. 
TrulL  GregoTy  of  Nyssa  thus  distinguishes  (ad 
Letoium,  resp.  4),  *'Fomicatio  quidem  dicatur 
cupiditatis  cujuspiam  expletio  quae  sine  alterius 
fit  injuria.  Adulterium  vero,  insidiae  et  injuria 
quae  alteri  affertur."  This  antithesis  is  substan- 
tially the  same  with  that  in  the  Digest,  but 
Gregory  so  states  it  because  (as  his  canon  tells 
us)  he  is  replying  to  certain  somewhat  subtle 
reasoners  who  argued  that  these  acts  of  inconti- 
nence are  in  essence  identical^-«  theory  which 
would  equalize  the  offences,  and,  by  consequence, 
their  punishments.  The  arguments  are  such  as 
we  should  call  verbal,  e^.  what  the  law  does 
not  permit,  it  forbids — the  non  propriwn  must  be 
cJienum.  He  answers  by  giving  the  specific  di- 
vision made  by  the  Fathers  (as  above),  and  main- 
tains (1)  its  adaptation  to  human  infirmity,  (2) 
the  double  sin  of  adultery,  and  (3)  the  propriety 
of  a  double  penitence.  With  Gregory,  therefore, 
the  canonist  prevails  over  the  theologian  —  he 
refuses  to  treat  the  crime  merely  as  a  sin. 

In  Basil's  canon  ad  Amphihch.  18 — ^which  is 
concerned  with  lapsed  virgins — who  had  been 
treated  as  digamists,  and  whom  Basil  would 
punish  as  adulterous,  we  find  an  incidental  defi- 
nition :  "  eum,  qui  cum  aliena  muliere  cohabitat, 
adulterum  nominamus." 

Basil's  important  21st  canon  is  summed  by 
Aristenus :  '*  Virum,  qui  fomicatus  est,  uxor  pro- 
pria recipiet.  Inquinatam  vero  adulterio  uxorem 
vir  dimittet.  Fornicator,  enim,  non  adulter  est, 
qui  uxori  junctus  cum  soluta"  (an  unmarried 
woman)  "rem  habuerit."  Here,  again,  is  the 
old  opposition  (as  in  stuprum  and  adulterium) 
the  logical  essence  of  the  crime  turning  upon 
the  state  of  the  woman,  whether  married  or  sole, 
l^nt  a  clause  of  great  value  to  us  is  omitted  by 
Aristenus.  Basil  considers  the  fomicatio  of  a 
married  man  heinous  and  aggravated ;  he  says, 
"  eum  poenis  amplius  gravamus,"  yet  adds  ex- 
pressly, "  Canonem  tamen  non  habemus  qui  eum 
adulterii  crimini  subjiciat  si  in  solutam  a  Matri- 
monio  peccatum  commissum  sit."  This  clear 
assertion  from  a  canonist  so  learned  and  vera- 
cious as  Basil  must  be  allowed  to  settle  the 
matter  of  fact,  that  up  to  his  time  Church  law 
defined  adultery  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  civil  law. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  too,  that  Basil*s  answer 
addresses  itself  to  another  kind  of  difficulty 
from  Gregory's,  that,  namely,  of  injustice  in  the 
different  treatment  of  unchaste  men  and  women. 
No  objection  was  of  older  standing.  We  almost 
start  to  hear  Jerome  (Epitaph.  F(^n(^ae)  echoing, 
as  it  were,  the  verses  of  Plautus ;  cf.  the  passage 
(^Meroatorj  iv.  5) — 

*  Ecastor  lege  dnra  vivont  mnllerea, 
Mnltoqne  Inlquiore  miserae.  quam  vlrl  .... 
....  UUnam  lex  easel  eadem,  quae  nxori  est  viro.** 

Tet  no  writer  tells  more  pointedly  than  Plautus 
the  remedy  which  Roman  matrons  had  adopted 
{AmphUr,  iii.  2>— 

•*  Valeas :  tfbl  habeas  res  tnas*  irddas  mess." 

As  to  the  legal  process  by  which  women  com- 
passed this  object,  it  was  probably  similar  to 
their  way  of  enlarging  their  powers  respecting 
property  and  other  such  matters,  on  which  see 
Monunsen,  book  iii.  13. 
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We  now  note  among  divines  a  desire  to  im* 
press  upon  the  public  mind  the  other,  Ce.  Um 
purely  theological  idea  that  all  inoontinoit 
persons  stand  equally  condemned.  They  appesr 
to  reason  under  a  mixture  of  infiuenoes — I.  A 
feeling  of  the  absolute  unity  of  a  married  couplti 
a  healthy  bequest  from  the  first  age ;  2.  Indigo 
nation  at  marital  license;  3.  Desire  to  find  i 
remedy  for  woman's  wrong;  4.  The  wish  to 
recommend  celibacy  by  contrast  with  the  **  ser* 
vitude  "  of  marriage. 

Lactantius  (as  might  be  expected  from  hii 
date)  fixes  upon  points  1  and  2.    He  finds  xauU 
with  the   Imperial   law  in  two  respects — thai 
adultery  could  not  be  committed  with  any  but  i 
free  woman,  and  that  by  its  inequality  it  tendei 
to  excuse  the  severance  of  the  one  married  body 
Instit.  vL  23.     "Non  enim,  sicut  juris  public 
ratio  est ;  sola  mulier  adultera  est,  quae  habe 
alium  ;  maritus  autem,  etiamsi  plures  habeat,  i 
crimine  adulterii  solutus  est.    Sed  divina  lex  it 
duos  in  matrimonium,  quod  est  in  corpus  unnm 
pari  jure  conjungit,  ut  adulter  habeatur,  quii 
quia  compagem  corporis  in  diversa  distraxerit. 
Cf.  next  page — "  Dissociari  enim  corpus,  et  dif 
trahi  Deus  noluit."     It  would  seem  therefor 
that  this  Father  would  really  alter  the  ordinar 
meaning  of  the  word  aduUeriumy  and  explain  tb 
offence  differently  from  its  civil-law  definitioi 
He  would  extend  it  to  every  incontinent  act  < 
every  married  person,  on  the  ground  that  b 
such  an  act  the  marriage  unity  enforced  by  ot 
Lord  is  broken.     It  is  true  that  another  vie 
may  be  taken  of  the  words  of  Lactantius.    Thi 
may  be  considered  as  rhetoric  rather  than  log! 
both  here  and  in  Epitome  8,  where  the  san 
line  of  thought  is  repeated ;  but  this  is  a  que 
tion  of  constant  recurrence  in  the  Fathers,  ai 
reminds  us  of  Selden's  celebrated  saying.    TI 
student  will  in  each  case  form  his  own  jud 
ment;  in  this  instance  he  may  probably  thii 
the  statement  too  precise  to  be  otherwise  tin 
literal. 

The  same  must  be  said  of  Ambrose,  whc 
dictum  has  been  made  classical  by  Gratian.    T 
it  should  be  observed  that  he  is  not  alwap  oo 
sistent  with  himself,  e.g.  {Hexaem.  r.  7)  he  la 
it  down  that  the  married  are  both  in  spirit  a 
in  body  one,  hence  adultery  is  contrary  to  natu 
We  expect  the  same  prefatory  explanation 
from  Lactantius,  but  find  the  old  view :  "  Nol 
quaerere,  viri,  alienum  thorum,  nolite  insidi 
alienae  copulae.   Grave  est  adulterium  et  natuj 
injuria."    So  again,  in  Luc,  lib.  2,  sub  itUt^j 
attaches  this  term  to  the  transgression  of 
espoused  woman. 

The  celebrated  passage,  one  chief  support  oi 
distinction  which  has  affected  the  law  and  L 
guage  of  modern  Europe  (quoted  by  Grati 
Decret.  ii.  c  32,  q.  4),  occurs  in  Ambrose's  Defei 
of  Abraham  (De  Abr,  Pair.  i.  4>  We  give  it 
in  Gratian  for  the  sake  of  a  gloss :  "  Nemo  i 
blandiatur  de  legibus  hominum"  (gloss— qi 
dicunt  quod  adulterium  non  committitur  c 
soluta  sed  cum  nupta)"Omne  stuprum  adul 
rium  est :  nee  viro  licet  quod  mulieri  non  li< 
Eadem  a  viro,  quae  ab  uxore  debetur  castimoi 
Quicquid  in  ea  quae  non  sit  legitlma  uxor,  cc 
missum  fuerit,  adulterii  crimine  damoati] 
This  extract  sounds  in  itself  distinct  and  c 
secutive.  But  when  the  Apology  is  read  a 
whcla.  exact^u>ss  seems  to  vanish.     It  is  divi 
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nto  three  main  heads  or  defen^ionei  :  lit,  Ahra- 

ham  lired  before  the  Uw  which  forbade  adaltery, 

therefore  he  could  not  hiire  oommitted  it.  ^  Dens 

im  Ymdiao  licet  ooDJagiam  Uadaverit,  non  adal- 

teriam  damnarenit.       It  is  hard  to  underKtand 

how  such  a  sentence  coald  hare  been  written  in 

the  firae  of  Matt.  zix.  4-9,  or  how  so  great  an 

aathoritj  could  forget  that  the  rery  idea  of  con- 

jttjiftm  implied  the  wrong  of  aduUeriwn,    2ndl7, 

Abraham  was  actuated  br  the  mere  desire  of 

ef»priag ;  and  Sarah  herself  gave  him  her  hand- 

■aidrA.    Her  example  (with  Leah*s  and  Rachers) 

b  tuiiMd   into  a  moral  lesson  against  female 

jealousy,  and  then  men  are  adraoniithed — ^  Nemo 

sibi  blattdiatur,**  &c^  as  above  quoted.    Srdly. 

Galat.  ir.  21~4,  is  referred  to,  and  the  conclusion 

draws,  **  Quod  ergo  putas  esse  peccatum,  adver- 

tis  csea  m/sterium ;     and  i^in  **  haec  quae  in 

fijnuam  contingebant,  illis  crimini  non  erant." 

W«  hare  sketched  this  chapter  of  Ambrose  be- 

eanaa  of  the  great  place  assigned  him  in  the 

cootrovcrij  of  Western  against  Eastern  Church 

law. 

Another  passage  referred  to  in  this  Q.  '*  Dicat 
altqats,"  is  the  9th  section  of  a  sermon  on  John 
the  Baptiat,  formerly  numbered  65,  now  52  (}tA. 
Bcaad.  App.  p.  462^  and  the  work  of  an  Am- 
Woaiaster.  But  here  the  adulterium  (filii  testes 
adalterii)  is  the  act  of  an  unmarried  man  with 
hi*  aadlla  (distingubhed  from  a  concubina,  De- 
crrt:  L  J>isL  34,  ^  Concvbifka  auteiriT  ^'X  ^^* 
a  sort  of  Contubemium  is  called  by  a  word 
which  brings  it  within  the  letter  of  the  7th 
Commandment. 

Perhaps  Ambrose  and  his  pseudonym,  like 
many  others,  saw  no  rery  great  difference  be- 
tween the  prohibition  of  sins  secundum  literam 
aaJ  mcmmdmm  cmaioffiam — as,  for  example,  idola- 
try is  adultery.  It  seem^  clear  that  he  did  not 
With  Lactantius  form  an  ideail  of  marriage  and 
then  condemn  whatever  contradicted  it.  His 
Uatnoage  on  wedlock  in  Paradise  forbids  this 
cipUaation. 

Looking  eastwards,  there  is  a  famous  sermon 
(37,  al.  31)  preached  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in 
which  he  blends  together  the  points  we  hare 
lambered  2,  3,  and  4.     He  starts  (ri.)  from  the 
iiKN{aality  of  laws.     Why  should  the  woman  be 
re»t rained,  the  man  letl  free  to  sin  ?    The  Latin 
Ter»i<»n  is  incorrect ;  it  so  renders  Karenroppt{^uf 
tt  to  introiince  the  later  notion  of  adulterium. 
Gregory  thinks  {more  Aest^n)  thsii  the  inequality 
caio?  to  pass  because  men  were  the  law-makers ; 
further,  that  it  is  contrary  to  (a)  the  5th  Com- 
Biaiyiment,  which  honours  the  mother  as  well  as 
the  father ;  {h)  the  equal  creation,  resurrection, 
and  redemption  of  both  sexes ;  and  (c)  the  mys- 
tical representation  of  Christ  and  His  Church. 
A  healthy  tone  is  felt  in  much  of  what  Gre- 
gory says,  bat  (iz.)  the  good  of  marriage  is  de- 
scribsil  by  a  definition  far  inferior  in  life  and 
spirit oality  to  that  of  the  pagan  Modestinus, 
sad  (ia  X.)  naturally  follows  a  preference  for  the 
hr  higher  good  of  celibacy.    The  age  was  not  to 
be  trusted  on  this  topic  which  formed  an  under- 
lying motive  with  most  of  the  great  divines. 

Ci&rysostiira  notices  the  chief  texts  in  his 
JSxponilory  Homilia.  For  these  we  cannot  afford 
s|Mce,  aid  they  are  easily  found.  We  are  more 
coocereed  with  his  sermon  on  the  BiU  of  Divorce 
(ad.  Bcn«L  Hi.  198-209).  **  It  is  commonly  called 
adaiterj,"  ht  nys  in  substance,  **  when  a  man 
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j  wrongs  a  married  woman,  i,  however,  afllm.  it 
of  a  married  man  who  sins  with  the  unmarried. 
For  the  essence  of  the  crime  depends  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  injurers  as  well  as  the  injured. 
Tell  me  not  of  outward  laws.  I  will  declare  to 
thee  the  Uw  of  God."  Yet  we  encounter  a 
qualification :  the  offence  of  a  husband  with  the 
unmarried  is  (p.  207)  notx*(at  trtpow  cTdor. 
We  also  find  the  preacher  dwelling  with  great 
force  upon  the  lifelong  servitude  (SovKtia)  of 
marriage,  and  we  perceive  fi*om  comparing  other 
passages  that  there  is  an  intentional  contrast 
with  the  noble  freedom  of  celibacy. 

Asterius  of  Amaseia  has  a  forcible  discourse 
(printed  by  Combefis,  and  particularly  worth 
reading)  on  the  question:  ^An  liceat  homini 
dimittere  uxorem  suam,  quacunque  ex  causa  ?  " 
The  chief  part  of  it  belongs  to  our  next  division, 
but  towards  the  end,  after  disposing  of  insufii- 
cient  causes,  he  enters  on  the  nature  of  adul- 
tery. Here  (as  he  says)  the  preacher  stands  by 
the  husband.  **  Nam  cum  duplici  fine  matrimo- 
nia  contrahuntur,  benevolent  iae  ac  quaerendorum 
liberorum,  neutrum  in  adult eriocontinetur.  Nee 
enim  affectui  locus,  ubi  in  alterum  animu? 
inclinat ;  ac  sobolis  omne  decus  et  gratia  pent, 
quando  liberi  confunduntur."  Our  strong  Teu- 
tonic instincts  feel  the  truth  of  these  words. 
Asterius  then  insists  on  mutual  good  faith,  and 
passes  to  the  point  that  the  laws  of  this  world 
are  lenient  to  the  sins  of  husbands  who  excuse 
their  own  license  by  the  plea  of  privileged 
harmlessness.  He  replies  that  all  women  are 
the  daughters  or  wives  of  men.  Some  man 
must  feel  each  woman's  degradation.  He  then 
refers  to  Scripture,  and  concludes  with  precepts 
on  domestic  virtue  and  example.  The  sermoc 
of  Asterius  shows  how  kindred  sins  may  be 
thoroughly  condemned  without  abolishing  esta- 
blished distinctions.  But  it  also  shows  a  gene- 
ral impression  that  the  distinctions  of  the  Forum 
were  pressed  by  apologists  of  sin  into  their  own 
baser  service. 

Jerome's  celebrated  case  of  Fabiola  claims  a 
few  lines.  It  was  not  really  a  divorce  propter 
adulterium^  but  parallel  to  the  history  told  by 
Justin  Martyr.  The  points  for  us  are  the 
antithesis  between  Paulns  noster  and  Papini- 
anus  (with  Paulus  Papiniani  understood) 
and  the  assertion  that  the  Roman  law  turned 
upon  dignity — 1>.  the  matrona  as  distinguished 
from  the  anciHula.  Jerome  feels  most  strongly 
the  unity  of  marriage,  and  joins  with  it  the 
proposition  that  the  word  Man  contains  Woman. 
He  therefore  says  that  1  Cor.  vi.  16,  applies 
equally  to  both  sexes.  Moreover,  the  same 
tendency  appears,  as  in  Chrysostom,  to  de- 
press wedlock  in  favour  of  celibacy.  Marriage 
is  servituds,  and  the  yoke  must  be  equal,  **  Eadem 
servitus  pari  conditione  censetur."  But  the 
word  adulterium  is  employed  correctly ;  and  in 
another  place  (on  Hosea,  ii.  2)  he  expressly 
draws  the  old  distinction — "  Fomicaria  est,  quae 
cum  pluribus  copulatnr.  Adultere,  quae  unum 
virum  deserens  alteri  jungitur."  • 

Augustine,  like  LacUmtius,  i)osits  an  idea  of 
marriage  {De  Qenesi,  ix.  12  [vii.]  ).  It  possesses  a 
Good,  consisting  of  three  things— /cfes,  prolM^ 

•  The  inwfia  who  offends  enm  vim  coiijugaio  1*  wit 
here  made  an  artulterpss ;  Jerome's  remtdy  mlnht  hav» 
been  a  spedOc  ootiSUtatioo. 
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sacramentwn.  **  In  fide  attenditjir  ne  praeter  vin- 
cnlam  conjugale,  cum  altera  vel  altero  coDcum- 
batur."  bat  {Qvaest,  in  Exod,  71)  he  feels  a 
iltiicultj  about  wonis — **  Item  quaeri  solet  utrura 
noechiae  nomine  etiam  fornicatio  teneatnr.  Hoc 
inim  Graecum  rerbom  est,  quo  jam  Scriptora 
utiiur  pro  latino.  Moechoe  tamen  Graeci  nonnisi 
adulteros  dicunt.  Sed  utique  ista  Lex  non  solis 
viris  in  populo,  verum  etiam  feminis  data  est " 
(Jerome,  aupra,  thought  of  this  point);  how 
much  more  by  **non  moechaberis,  uterque  sexus 
astringitur,  ....  Ac  per  hoc  si  femma 
moecha  est,  habens  yirum,  concumbendo  cum 
eo  qui  yir  ejus  non  est,  etiamsi  ille  non  habeat 
uxorem ;  profecto  moechus  est  et  vir  habens 
uxorem,  concumbendo  cum  ea  quae  uxor  ejus 
non  est,  etiamsi  ilia  non  habeat  virum."  He 
goes  on  to  quote  Matt.  t.  32,  and  infers  "  omnis 
ergo  moechia  etiam  fornicatio  in  Scripturis 
dicitur  —  sed  utrum  etiam  omnis  fornicatio 
moechia  dici  possit,  in  eisdem  Scripturis  non 
mihi  interim  occurrit  locutionis  exemplnm." 
His  final  conclusion  is  that  the  greater  sin  im- 
plies the  less — a  port  the  whole. 

Augustine's  sermon  (ix.  al.  96)  De  decern 
Oiordia  is  an  expansion  of  the  above  topics.  In 
3  (iii.)  ocean  the  clause  quoted  Decret.  ii.  32,  q. 
6.  (a  quaestio  wholly  from  Augustine)— "  Non 
moechaberis:  id  est,  non  ibis  ad  aliquam  aliam 
praeter  uxorem  tuam."  He  adds  some  particulars 
reminding  us  of  Asterios.  On  the  7th  Com- 
mandment, which  Augustine  calls  his  5th  string, 
he  says,  1 1  (ix.),  '*  In  ilia  video  jacere  totum  pene 
genus  humanum;"  and  mentions  that  false 
witness  and  fraud  were  held  in  horror,  but  (12) 
**si  quis  volutatur  cum  ancillis  suis,  amatur, 
blande  accipitur;  convertuntur  Tulnera  in  joca." 

We  cannot  pass  by  two  popes  cited  by  Gra- 
tian.  Gne  is  Innocent  I.,  whose  4th  canon  Ad 
Exup.  stands  at  the  end  of  same  c.  32,  q.  5.  '*  Et 
illud  desideratum  est  sciri,  cur  communicantes 
Tiri  cum  adulteris  uxoribus  non  conreniant: 
cum  contra  uxores  in  consortio  adultcrorum 
rirorum  manere  videantur."  The  gloss  explains 
** communicantes"  of  husbands  who  commit  a 
like  sin  with  their  wives.  Bat  this  may  or  may 
not  mean  that  they  sinned  cum  conjugatis,  and 
the  words  **  pari  mtione,"  which  follow,  to  be- 
come decisive  must  be  read  with  special  emphasis. 
The  other  is  the  great  Gregory,  quoted  earlier 
in  same  q.  5.  The  passage  is  from  Greg,  J^og* 
Moralium,  lib.  21,  in  cap.  Jobi  xxxi.  9;  and  as 
it  is  truncated  in  quotation,  we  give  the  main 
line  of  thought,  omitting  parenthej»es :  "Quam- 
vis  nonnunquam  a  reatu  adulterii  nequaquam 
discrepet  culpa  fornicationis  (Matt.  v.  28,  quoted 
and  expounded).  Tamen  plerumqne  ex  loco  vel 
oi-dine  concupiscentis  discernitur  (instance).  In 
personis  Uimen  non  dissimilibus  idem  luxuriae 
dihtinguitur  reatus  in  quibus  fornicationis  culpa, 
quia  ab  adulterii  reatu  discernitur,  praedicatoris 
egregii  lingua  testatur  (1  Cor.  vi.  9)."  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  sins  is  next  confirmed 
from  Job.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  old  juridical 
sense  of  adulterium  is  not  taken  away  by  these 
expository  distinctions. 

We  now  come  to  the  event  which  gives  signi- 
ficance ind  living  interest  to  our  recital  of 
opinions.  The  canon  law  of  Rome  took  ground 
which  allied  it  on  this  as  on  other  questions 
with  what  appeared  to  be  the  rights  of  women. 
Its  treatment  of  cases  arising  out  of  the  7th 


C!ommandment  widened  the  sejiaration  of  East 
and  W^est,  and  left  a  mark  on  those  barbanan 
nations  which  owed  their  civilization  or  thrit 
faith  to  pontifical  Rome.  Our  bu-siness  here  ia 
only  with  a  definition,  but  canonists  followed 
civilians  in  working  their  doctrine  oat  to  iti 
more  remote  consequences,  and  some  of  thett 
would  form  a  carious  chapter  in  history. 

The  essence  of  the  pontifical  definition  is  not 
that  a  wife  is  the  aduitera,  and  her  paramour 
the  adulterj  but  that  the  offence  be  committed 
'*cum  persona  conjugata,"  whether  male  oi 
female.  Hence  it  comprehends  two  distincf 
degrees  of  criminality.  It  is  called  simplex  in 
two  cases,  *^  cum  solutus  concumbit  cum  conju' 
gata,  vel  conjugatus  cum  soluta."  It  is  called 
duplex  **cum  conjugatus  concumbit  cum  conju- 
gata."  These  distinctions  are  taken  from  F.  L 
Ferraris,  Prompta  Bibliotheca  (ed.  1781),  in  verba 
They  rest  upon  the  Decretum  as  referred  to  bj 
Ferraris,  part  2,  cause  32,  quaest.  4.  But  th( 
extracts  we  gave  from  qs.  5  and  6  should  not  \n 
neglected. 

The  Decretum^  according  to  C.  Butler  (JRoran 
Juridicae  Svbsecivae,  p.  168),  is  made  up  front 
(1)  decrees  of  oouncila,  (2)  letters  of  ponti& 
(3)  writings  of  doctors.  But  on  our  subject  th( 
last-named  is  the  real  source — e,g,  q.  4  is  fron 
the  moral  and  doctrinal  wi-itings  of  Augustine 
Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Gregoiy  I. ;  q.  6  wholly 
from  Aagustine.  This  is  a  very  noteworthy 
fact,  since  it  tends  to  confirm  a  conclusion  thai 
canonists  had  previously  agreed  with  the  civi 
law  so  far  as  concerns  its  definition  of  the  crime 
Gratian  would  never  have  contented  himself  witl 
quoting  theologians  if  he  could  have  foun< 
councils,  or  canonical  writings  accepted  by  coon 
cils,  to  support  his  own  decisions. 

Such,  then,  is  one  not  unimportant  antithesis  ii 
the  wide  divergence  between  East  and  W«at.  1 
would  form  an  interesting  line  of  inquiry  (bv 
beyond  our  province)  to  use  this  antithesis  as  \ 
clue  in  those  mixed  or  doubtful  cases  of  desoen 
where  the  main  life  of  national  codes  and  cos 
toms  is  by  some  held  homesprung,  by  other 
given  to  old  Rome,  and  by  a  third  party  derivei 
trom  Latin  Christianity. 

Through  all  inquiry  on  this  subject  the  sta 
dent  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  confusion  e 
thought  has  followed  the  change  in  law;  e^ 
Ducange,  Ghasar,,  s.  v.,  commences  his  artid 
with  a  short  quotation  from  Gregory  of  Nyssa* 
4th  can.  ad  Let^  (explained  above),  but  the  sen 
tence  cited  contains  the  opinion,  not  of  th 
saint,  but  of  the  objector  whom  he  is  answering! 
Ducange  proceeds  to  trace  the  same  idea  throug 
various  codes  without  a  suspicion  that  he  ha 
begun  by  applying  to  one  age  the  teneta  of  an 
other.  The  difiiculty  of  avoiding  similar  mil 
takes  is  greater  than  at  first  sight  might  hav 
been  anticipated.  In  the  Dictionnaires  of  Trf 
voux,  Furetifere,  Richelet,  and  Danet,  avoutn 
or  adultere  is  explained  from  papal  law  or  Thon 
Aquin.,  while  the  citations  mostly  give  the  oldf 
sense.  In  Chaucer's  Persone's  Tale  we  find  th 
same  word  (avoutrie)  defined  ai^er  the  civilian 
but  soon  after  he  mentions  "  mo  spices  "  (moi 
species)  taken  from  the  other  acceptation.  Johi 
son  gives  to  adultery  the  papal  meaning,  but  h 
sole  example  is  from  pagan  Rome,  and  moi 
modern  English  dictionary  makers  are  glad  1 
copy  Johnson.     A  still  more  striking  instam 
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•f  eonfoonded  ezpUnftiioiiB  ocean  in  a  rcmork- 
Mt  dialogoa  between  the  doctor  and  hU  friend, 
TvL  iii.  46,  of  Croker's  BogwelL 

The  natnnd  inference  is  that  the  above-men- 

tkoed  authors  were  not  conversant  with   the 

great  change  of  definition  undergone  by  the  word 

Aiialterr  and  its  eqniralents.     But  when  those 

who  write  on  the  specialties  of  church  history 

sad  antiquities  quote  Fathers,  councils,  jurists, 

sad  decretJils,  they  ought  in  reason  to  note  how 

tu  the  ctHumon  terms  which  their  catenae  link 

toj^ether  mt^  or  are  not  used  in  the  same  sense 

tkmaghout.    This  precaution  has  been  generally 

ttgiected  as  regards  the  subject  of  this  article, 

—hence  endless  confusion. 

Immediately  upon  the  nature  of  the  crime  (as 
k^ally  defined)  followed  its  CUissificatum,  By 
Lex  Julia,  48  £>ig^  i.  1,  it  was  placed  among 
ftblic  wrongs.  But  a  public  wrong  does  not 
Moeoarily  infer  a  public  right  of  prosecution ; 
m  Gothofred*s  note  on  Cod.  Theod.  9,  tit.  7,  s.  2. 
—''Aliod  es^  publicum  crimen;  aliud  publica 
■ocuMtio.''  For  Publica  Judida,  cf.  Dig.  as 
ikore  and  Iiutitul.  Justin,  4,  18,  su5  init. 

L'flder  Augustus  the  husband  was  preferred  as 
yrwccotor,   next  the  wife's  &ther.    The  bus- 
bod  was  in  dinger  of  incurring  the   guilt  of 
pncaration  (lenociiuum)  if  he  failed  to  prose- 
cute (48,  Dig.  T.  2,  §  2,  and  29,  sub  init. ;  also 
9.  Cad.  Just.  9,  2).  He  must  open  proceedings  by 
tevliag  a  dirorce  to  his  wife  (48,  Dig.  r.  2,  §  2 ; 
II,  §  10;  and  29,  init.y,   Thus  divorce  was  made 
la  Mtential  penalty,  though  far  from  being  the 
vbnk  punishment.     By  Moceli.  117,  c  8,  pro- 
ceediags  might  commence  before  the  divorce. 
Soch  prosecution  had  60  days  allowed  for  it, 
sad  these  must  be  dies  utiies.    The  husband's 
thtiat  of  days  was  Lirge,  as  his  libellus  might 
kc  |rre«eBted  "*  de  pinno, '  i.e.j  the  judge  not  sit- 
tiag  •«  pro  tribunali "  (48,  Dig.  v.  11,  §  6 ;  and 
U,  (  'Z).    The  huitband  might  also  accuse  for  4 
■fc-sih*  further,  but  not  **  jure  mariti/'  only  **  ut 
qsiri^  eztranens"  (Goth,  on  11,  §  6).     For  ex- 
•nfilc,  kee  Tacit.  Ann,  ii.    85;    Labeo   called 
ti>  ^ocoQBt   by   the   praetor  (cf.  Orell.    note), 
^>r  iif4  baring  accused  his  wife,  pleads  that  his 
"v*  Anjt  had  not  elapsed.     After  this  time  an 
Trueu  might  intervene  for  4  months  of  avail- 
»^l-  days  (tit.    of  Dig.   last  quoted,  4,  §  1> 
l!  tK«  divorced  wife  married  before  accusation, 
R  vu  necessary  to  begin  with  the  adulterer  (2, 
u<l;  .^9,  ^  3).     The  wife  might  then  escape 
^Magh  £iilnre  of  the  plaint  against  him  (17, 
)'>X     He  was  liable  for  five  continuous  years 
^'c  thuQjrh  she  were  dead  (11,  §  4;  89,  §  2), 
*u  ill*  dcith  did  not  shield  her  (19,  init.\  but 
'■'"W  (••riiid  barred  all  accusation  against  both 
•''al*r»(J9,  §  5;  snd  31 ;  also  9,  Cod,  J.  9,  5). 
'  ji-r<  4-o,tantine,  A.D.  326  (9,  Cod,  Theod.  7,  2, 
il  's,  O^l  J.  9,  30),  the  ris;ht  of  public  prosc- 
'tj-B  WIS  taken  away.     The  prosecutors  were 
ftu*    arrinc«d :    hu>bnnd ;  wife*8  relations,  ix. 
fc;?i#-r.  brtfCher,  fither's  brother,  mother's  brother. 
^  -.'.^  orifT  rcmainetl  umtltered  (8ee  Bnbinm.  •ScAo/. 
■a  fcerere^.  PaudeKi.  i.  408,  and  BUistaris  Syn- 
tt.xn,  p.  185). 

Ttt*  M'.'viic  Liw,  like  the  Roman,  made  this 
•'-t'*  a  {'Ublic  wrong,  and  app-irently  also  a 
■ut^rr  U.T  f'Ublic  prosecution ;  compare  Deut. 
uiu  '£±,  vitn  John  vtii.  3  and  10.  As  long  .is 
Uc  iK&aity  uf  death  was  enforced,  the  hu^hnnd 

But  in  later  times  he  might 
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content  himself  with  acting  under  Deut.  xxir.  1- 
4.  See  Matt,  i.,  19.  [£spousals  count  as  matri* 
mony  under  Jewish  law  even  more  strongly  than 
under  Roman  ;  compare  Deut.  xxii.  23,  seq,,  with 
48,  Dig.  V,  13,  §  3].  See  ahio  Hosea,  ii.  2,  ili.  1, 
and  parallel  passages. 

By  canon  law  all  known  sins  are  scandals,  and 
as  such  public  wrongs ;  cf.  Gothofr.  marg.  annot. 
on  Dig.  48,  tit.  1,  s.  1 ;  Grat.  Decret,  ii.  c.  6,  9,  1 ; 
J.  Clams,  Sent.  Bee.  v.  1,6;  and  on  Adultery, 
Blackstone,  iiu  8,  1,  and  iv.  4,  11.  This  offence 
became  known  to  Church  authorities  in  various 
wavs ;  see  Basil  34 ;  Innocent  ad  Exup.  4 ;  and 
£lib.  76,  78,  Greg.  Nyss.  4,  where  confession 
mitigates  punishment.  A  similar  allowance  for 
self-accusation  is  found  in  regard  of  other  ciimes, 
e.g.  Greg.  Thaum.  cans.  8  and  9. 

The  Church  agreed  with  the  State  in  not 
allowing  a  husband  to  condone  (Basil,  9  and 
21),  and  on  clerks  especially  (Neocaesarea,  8). 
Divines  who  were  not  canonists  differed  conid- 
derably.  Hermas's  Pastor  (Mandat.  iv.)  allowed 
and  urged  one  reconciliation  to  a  penitent  wife. 
Augustine  changed  his  mind ;  compare  De  Adul* 
terin.  Con  jug,  lib.  ii.  8  (ix.)  with  Bitractat,  lib. 
i.  xix.  6.  In  the  first  of  these  places  he  hesitates 
between  condonation  and  divorce ;  opposes  for- 
giveness "  per  claves  regni  caelorum  "  to  the  pro- 
hibitions of  law  '*  secundum  terrenae  civitatis 
modum,"  and  concludes  by  advising  continence, 
which  no  law  forbids.  In  the  latter  passage  he 
speaks  of  divorce  as  not  only  allowed  but  com- 
manded. *'  Et  ubi  dixi  hoc  pcrmissum  esse,  non 
jussum  ;  non  attendi  aliam  Scripturam  dicentem  ; 
Qui  tenet  adulteram  stultus  et  impius  est" 
(Prov.  xviii.  22  ;  lxx.> 

A  public  wrong  implied  civil  rights ;  therefore 
this  offence  was  the  crime  of  free  persons  (Dig. 
48,  tit.  5,  8.  6  init.).  **  Inter  liberas  tantum  per- 
sonas  adulterium  stuprumve  passas  Lex  Julia 
locum  habet."  Cf.  Cod.  J.  9,  tit.  9,  s.  23  init.  A 
slave  was  capable  only  of  Contubernium  (see  Ser- 
tms  and  Matrimomum  in  Diet.  Antiq.y.  Servitude 
annulled  marriage  (Dig.  24,  tit.  2,  s.  1),  or  rather 
made  it  null  from  the  first  {Novell.  Just.  22.  8,  9, 
10).  **  Ancillam  a  toro  abjicere  "  is  laudable  ac- 
cording to  Pope  Leo  I.  (Ad  Eustic.  6).  That 
Christian  princes  attempted  to  benefit  slaves 
rather  by  manumission  than  by  ameliorating  tbe 
servile  condition,  we  see  from  the  above-quot.«l 
Novell,  and  from  Harmenop.  Proch,  i.  14 ;  the 
slave  (sec  1)  is  competent  to  no  civil  relations, 
and  (sec.  6)  his  state  is  a  quasi-death. 

Concubinage  was  not  adultery  (Dig.  25,  tit.  7, 
8. 3,  §  1);  but  a  concubine  might  become  an  adult- 
eress, because,  though  not  an  uxor,  she  ought  to 
be  a  nuxtrona,  and  coul<l  therefore,  if  unfaithful,  be 
accused,  not  jure  maritiy  but  jure  extranei.  For 
legal  conditions,  see  Cod,  J,  5,  tit.  26  and  27,  Just, 
Norell,  18,  c.  5  ;  also  74  and  89.  Leo  (Nov.  91) 
abolished  concubinage  on  Christian  grounds.  For 
the  way  in  which  the  Church  regarded  it,  cf. 
Bals.,  on  Pasil,  26,  and  Cone,  Tolet.  i.  17 ;  also 
August.  Quaad.  in  Genesim^  90,  De  Fid.  et  Op, 
35  (xix.),  and  Scrm.  392,  2.  Pope  Leo  1.  (Ad 
Rustie.  4,  cf.  6,  as  given  by  Mansi)  Fccms  to  make 
the  legal  concubine  a  mere  ancilla;  cf.  Grat. 
Decret.  I.  Dist.  34  (ut  supra)  and  Diet.  Antiq.  s.  v, 
Wc  now  come  to  much  the  gravest  conse- 
quence of  a  classification  under  public  wronjrs — 
its  eflcot  on  woman*s  remedy.  By  Lex  Julia,  the 
wi<e  has  no  i>ower  of  piaist  against  the  hubl>and 
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for  adolteiy  m  a  public  wrong  (^Cod,  J.  9. 
tit.  9,  s.  1.).  This  evidently  flows  from  the  de- 
finition of  the  crime)  but  the  glossators'  reatonn 
are  curious  She  cannot  complain  jure  tnariti 
because  she  is  aot  a  husband,  nor  jure  extranet 
because  she  is  a  woman. 

The  magistrate  was  bound  by  law  to  inquire 
into  the  morals  of  any  husband  accusing  his  wife 
(Dig.  48,  tit.  5, 8.  ]  3  §  5).  This  section  is  from  an 
Antonine  rescript  quoted  at  greater  length  from 
the  CodL  Oregorian,  by  Augustine,  De  Conjug. 
Adultenn,  lib.  ii.  7  (riii.).  The  husband's  guilt 
did  not  act  as  a  oompensatio  criminia.  In  Eng- 
land the  contrary  holds,  and  a  guilty  accuser 
fthall  not  prevail  in  his  suit  (see  Bums,  Eccl, 
LatOf  art.  **  Marriage.").  But  the  wife's  real 
remedy  lay  in  the  use  of  divorce  which  during 
the  two  last  centuries  of  the  Republic  became 
the  common  resource  of  women  under  grievances 
real  or  fancied,  and  for  purposes  of  the  worst 
kind.  There  is  a  graphic  picture  of  this  side 
of  Roman  life  in  Boissier's  Cic^hm  et  see  Amis ; 
and  for  the  literature  and  laws,  see  "Divor- 
tium "  in  Smith's  Did,  of  Antiquities.  Bris- 
Bonius  de  Formulis  gives  a  collection  of  the 
phrases  used  in  divorcing. 

Constantine  allowed  only  three  causes  on 
either  side  —  on  the  woman's  these  were  her 
husband's  being  a  homicide,  poisoner,  or  violator 
of  sepulchres  (CodL  T/ieod,  3,  tit.  16,  s.  1 ;  cf.  Edict, 
Theodor,  54).  This  law  was  too  strict  to  be 
maintained ;  the  variations  of  Christian  princes 
may  be  seen  in  Cod,  J,  5.  tit.  17.  Theodos.  and 
Valentin.  1.  8,  added  to  other  causes  the  htis- 
band*8  aggravated  incontinency.  Anastasius,  1. 
9,  })ermitted  divorce  by  common  consent;  this 
again  "  nisi  castitatisi  concupiscentia  "  was  taken 
away  by  Justinian  in  his  Novell,  117,  which  (cap. 
9)  allowed  amongst  other  causes  the  husband's 
gross  unchastity.  Justin  restored  divorce  by 
common  consent. 

Tlie  Church  viewed  the  general  liberty  to  re- 
pudiate under  the  civil  law,  with  jealousy;  cf. 
Greg.  Naziaus.  Epp,  144,  5  (al  176,  181),  and 
Victor  Antiochen.  on  Mark  x.  4-12.  But  it  was 
felt  that  women  must  have  some  remedy  for 
extreme  and  continued  wrongs,  and  this  lay  in 
their  using  their  legal  powers,  and  submitting 
the  reasonableness  of  their  motives  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Church.  Basil's  Can.  35  recognizes 
such  a  process ;  see  under  our  Div.  III.  Spiritual 
J*enaltieSy  No.  2.  Still  from  what  has  been  said. 
It  is  plain  that  divorce  might  become  a  frequent 
occasion  of  adultery,  since  the  Church  held  that 
a  married  person  separated  from  insufficient 
causes  really  continued  in  wedlock.  Re-marriage 
was  therefore  always  a  serious,  sometimes  a  cri- 
minal step.    [Divorce.] 

Marriage  after  a  wife  s  death  was  also  viewed 
with  suspicion.  Old  Rome  highly  valued  conti- 
nence under  such  circumstances ;  Val.  MajP.  ii.  1, 
§  3,  gives  the  fact;  the  feeling  pervades  those 
tender  lines  which  contrast  so  strongly  with 
Catullus  V.  ad  Lesbiam — 

**  Ooddtt  mea  Lux,  mearoque  Sidns; 

8ed  caram  seqnar;  arbom<que  ut  olta 

Sob  tellure  sum  airunt  amorce, 

Ki  radielbos  Implicantur  Imis : 

Sic  nos  ootuodabtmnr  Mpultl, 

Et  vIvU  erlmttt  beatiuivs." 

Similar  to  Val.  Max.  is  Herm.  Mandat,  iv.  4. 
Gregory  Nazianz.  (//om.  37,  al,  31)  says  that 


marriage  represents  Christ  and  the  C^iucl 
and  there  are  not  two  Christs;  the  first  mai 
riage  is  law,  a  second  an  indulgence,  a  thir 
swinish.  Against  marriages  beyond  two,  ae 
Neocaes.  3,  Basil,  4^  and  I^.  Novell,  90.  Cori 
ously  enough,  Leo  (c£  Did,  Biog.)  was  him 
self  excommunicated  by  the  patriarch  for  marr| 
ing  a  fourth  wife.    [Digamy.'] 

III.  Penalties, — We  are  here  at  once  met  by 
very  singular  circumstance.  Tribonian  atti? 
butes  to  Constantine  and  to  Augustus  two  suspi 
ciously  corresponding  enactments,  both  makin 
death  the  penalty  of  this  crime,  and  both  inflid 
ing  that  death  by  the  sword.  The  founder  < 
the  Empire  and  the  first  of  Christian  empeitH 
are  thus  brought  into  a  closeness  of  juxtapoi 
tion  which  might  induce  the  idea  that  lawyer 
like  mythical  poets,  cannot  dispense  with  Kpi 
n}nns. 

The  Lex  Julia  furnishes  a  title  to  Cod.  Theod. 
tit.  7 ;  Dig.  48,  tit. ;  and  Cod,  J,  9,  Ut.  9 ;  but  i 
none  of  these  places  is  the  text  preserved,  and  i 
only  know  it  from  small  excerpts.     The  law 
Constantine  in  Cod.  Theod.  9,  tiL  7,  s.  2,  contaii 
no  capital  penalty,  but  in  dd.  J,  9,  tit.  9,  s.  3 
afler  fifteen  lines  upon  accusation,  six   wor 
are  added—**  Sacrilegoe  autem  nuptiarum  glad 
puniri  oporteL"    The  word  "  sacrilegos "  u» 
substantively  out  of  its  exact  meaning  is  ve 
rare  (see  Facciolati).     For  the  capital  claui 
ascribed  to  the  Lex  Julia,  see  Instit.  iv.  18, 4 ;  b 
this  clause  has  been  since  the  time  of  Cujad 
rejected  by  most  critical  jurists  and  historians, 
whom  some  maintain  the  law  of  Constant!] 
others  suppose  a  confusion  between  the  great  es 
peror  and  his  sons.    Those  who  charge  Triboni 
with  emblemata  generally  believe  him  to  ha 
acted  the  harmonizer  by  authority  of  Jostinii 
On  these  two  laws  there  is  a  summary  of  the  a 
In  Selden,  Uxor,  Ebr,  iii.  12,  with  foot  referenc 
Another  is  the  comment  in  Gothofred's  ed.  of  (2 
Theod,  voL  iv.  296,  7.    Heinecdus  is  not  to 
blindly  trusted,  but  in  Op.  vol.  III.  hUSylL  xL 
Seda  Triboniano-mastigum  contains  curious  m 
ter,  and  misled  Gibbon  into  the  idea  of  a  regu 
school  of  lawyers  answering   this  descripti 
The  passages  in  Cujacius  may  be  traced  throu 
each  volume  by  its  index.    See  also  Hoffnm 
Ad  Leg.  Jul,  (being  Tract  iv.  in  Fellenbei 
Jurisprudentia  Antigua) ;  Lipsii  Excurs,  in  Ta 
Ann.  iv. ;  Orelli,  on  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  50 ;  Ortol 
Explication  des  Instiiuts,  iii.  p.  791 ;   Sandi 
On  the  Institutes,  p.  605 ;  Did,  Antiq,,  "  Adi 
erium";  and  Did,  Biog.j  **  Justinianus." 

The  fact  most  essential  to  us  is  that  pi 
Christian  emperors  generally  substituted  ti 
own  edicts  for  the  provisions  of  the  Lex  Ju 
and  that  the  successors  of  Constantine  n 
equally  diligent  in  altering  his  laws.  Hit 
rians  have  frequently  assumed  the  contra 
Valesius'  note  on  Socrates,  v.  18,  may  serve 
way  of  example.  The  Church  could  not  ai 
adapting  her  canons  to  the  varied  states  of  c 
legislation ;  cf.  Scholia  on  Can.  Apod,  5, 
TruU,  87,  besides  many  other  places.  The  1 
state  of  the  case  will  become  plainer  if  we  bri 
mention  the  different  ways  in  which  adult 
might  be  legally  punished. 

1.  The  Jus  Occidendi,  most  ancient  in  its 
gin ;  moderated  under  the  Empire ;  but  not  ti 
away  by  Christian  princes.  Compare  Dig.  48, 
5»  8.  20  to  24,  32  and  38|  with  same  &,  ti 
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L  1,1 5;  CbdL  J.  0,  tit.  9,  i.  4 ;  and  Pkull  S^epl, 
Motf.  iL  26.  Tills  right  is  oommon  to  most 
istioBs,  bat  Um  remarkable  point  is  that  Roman 
bv  gaTc  a  greater  prerogatire  of  homicide  to  the 
wonan's  fi^er  than  to  her  hnsband.  For  a 
onilar  cnstoin  and  feeling,  see  Lane's  Modem 
EgnfOcMM  L  29^7.  Tbe  Jus  Occident  onder  the 
Old  Testament  is  treated  by  Selden,  Dt  Jure  Nat, 
d  Qemt,juiia  Diacip.  Ebraeor.  ir.  3 ;  in  old  and 
■odem  France,  bj  Dncange  and  Baguean;  in 
fw^]mw»A  by  Blackstone  and  Wharton.  There  is 
a  proriftioo  in  Basil's  Can.  34  directing  that  if  a 
woman's  adultery  becomes  known  to  the  Church 
aathorities  either  by  her  own  confession  or  other- 
wise, she  shall  be  subjected  to  penitence,  but  not 
placed  among  the  public  penitents,  lest  her  hus- 
bsnd,  seeing  her  should  surmise  what  has  occurred 
sad  ^y  her  on  the  spot  (cf.  Blastaris  SyrdagmOj 
letter  M,  cap.  14).  This  kind  of  summary  Tenge- 
ancc  has  often  been  confounded  with  the  penalty 
iafticted  by  courts  of  law,  e^.  its  celebrated  as- 
KTtioB  by  Cato  in  A.  Cell.  x.  23,  though  his  words 
**sine  jodicio  "  ought  to  hare  prerented  the  mis- 
take. Examples  of  it  will  be  found  Val.  Max. 
tL  1,  13 ;  the  chastisement  of  the  historian  Sal- 
list  a  docribed  A.  Cell.  xTii.  18 ;  many  illustra- 
tioos  are  scattered  through  the  satirists,  and 
M.  Ann.  Senec,  Contmv.  i.  4,  is  particularly 
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2.  The  HouaehM  Jri&ima/,  an  institution 
better  known  because  of  the  details  in  Dion. 
HaL  iL  25.  Tbe  remarks  of  Mommsen  (i.  5  and 
12X  should  be  compared  with  Mr.  Hallam's  phi- 
loM^cal  maxim  (JSuppt.  to  Middle  Ages,  art.  54) 
that  the  written  laws  of  Aree  and  barbarous 
Biti«tt  are  generally  made  for  the  purpose  of 
pftrenting  the  infliction  of  arbitrary  punish- 
■ents.  See  for  the  usage  Val.  Max.  ii.  9,  2,  and 
A  GelL  X.  23,  in  which  latter  place  the  husband 
ii  ^ken  of  '^s  the  wife's  censor,  a  thought  which 
pcrrides  Origen's  remarkable  exposition  of  Matt, 
m.  8,  9,  compared  with  t.  32  (tomus  xiv.  24). 
Tbe  idea  itself  was  likely  to  be  less  alien  from 
tke  mind  of  the  Church  because  of  the  patri- 
archal power  which  sentenced  Tamar  to  the 
flsmes,  and  the  apostolic  principle  that  '*the 
Head  of  the  Woman  is  the  Man."  It  is  plain, 
Itowerer,  that  all  private  administration  of  jus- 
tice b  opposed  to  the  whole  tenonr  of  Church 
legislation.  But  perhaps  the  most  pleasant  ex- 
anple  of  the  Roman  Household  Court  best  shows 
The  strength  and  extent  of  its  jurisdiction.  Pom- 
pnaia  Grsedna  (Tacit.  Ann,  xiii.  32)  was  so  tried 
on  the  capital  charge  of  foreign  superstition, 
and  the  noble  matron,  an  early  convert,  as  is 
•'Hnetimes  supposed,  to  Christianity,  owed  her 
life  to  the  acquittal  of  her  husband  and  his 
£aimily  assessors. 

3.  A  far  more  singular  penalty  on  adultery  is 
mentioned.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  85,  Sueton.  Tib.  35,  and 
Herrrale,  v.  197.  It  consisted  in  permitting  a 
sutron  to  degrade  herself  by  tendering  her  name 
to  the  Aediles  for  insertion  in  the  register  of  pub- 
lic women.  Tacitus  speaks  of  it  as  ^  more  inter 
vcteres  recepto,"  and  looks  back  with  evident 
regret  upon  the  ages  when  such  shame  was  felt 
to  be  an  ample  chastisement.  His  feeling  is 
abared  by  Val.  Max.  ii.  1.  A  like  custom  sub- 
sisted before  1833  among  the  modem  Egyptians, 
(>e*  Lane,  i.  176-7),  differing  only  in  the  fact  that 
th#  c!*gradatton  was  compulsory,  a  custom  curi- 
9Q»ly  pMnllel  to  a  niirratire  of  Socrates,  v.  18, 


(copied  by  Nicephorus,  xii.  22X  who  says  that 

there  remained  at  Rome,  till  abolished  br  the 
Christian  Emperor  Theodosius  1.,  places  of  con* 
finement  called  Sistra,  where  women  who  had 
been  caught  in  breaking  the  7th  Conunandment 
were  compelled  to  acts  of  inoontinency,  during 
which  the  attention  of  the  passers-by  was  at- 
tracted by  the  ringing  of  little  bells  in  order  that 
their  ignominy  might  be  known  to  every  one. 
Valesius  has  a  dubious  note  founded  chiefly  on 
a  mistake,  already  observed,  as  to  the  constancy 
of  Roman  punishments.  They  really  were  most 
variable,  and  here  again  Egypt  offers  a  parallel, 
cf.  Lane,  i.  462-3.  Niebuhr  {Lectures  on  Roman 
Hid.  i.  270)  thinks  the  unfixed  nature  of  penal- 
ties for  numerous  offences  in  Greece  and  Rome  a 
better  practice  than  the  positive  enactments  of 
modem  times.    We  now  pass  to 

4.  Judicial  Punishments. — Augustine  (OTo.  i>A^ 
iii.  5)  says  that  the  ancient  Romans  did  not  in- 
flict death  upon  adulteresses  (cf.  Liv.  i.  28,  x. 
2,  XXV.  2,  and  xxxix.  18 ;)  those  who  read  Plautus 
will  find  divorce  described  as  their  usual  chas- 
tisement. The  critics  of  Tribonian  generally  be- 
lieve that  Paulus  (Sentent.  ii.  26,  14)  gives  the 
text  of  the  Lex  Julia.  It  commences  with  the 
punishment  of  the  woman,  and  proceeds  to  that 
of  her  paramour  on  the  principle  before  noticed 
of  the  adultera  being  the  true  criminal,  and  the 
adulter  her  accomplice.  After  Constantino, 
though  the  civil  law  maintains  this  ancient 
position,  there  is  an  apparent  inclination  to  punish 
the  man  as  a  seducer — a  clearly  vital  alteration, 
and  due  probably  to  Christian  influences. 

Augustine  places  the  lenity  of  old  Rome  to- 
wards adulterous  women  in  contrast  with  the 
severities  exercised  on  Vestal  virgins.  His  state- 
ment is  not  necessarily  impugned  by  those  who 
rank  adultery  among  capital  crimes  (e.  g.  Cod.  /• 
9,  tit.  9,  s.  9),  since  by  some  kinds  of  banishment 
'*eximitur  caput  de  civitate,"  and  hence  the 
phrase  **  civil  death  "  (see  Dig.  48,  tit.  1,  s.  2 ; 
tit.  19,  s.  2 ;  tit.  22,  s.  3-7).  Emperors  varied 
from  each  other,  and  from  themselves.  Augustus 
exceeded  his  own  laws  (Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  24).  Ti- 
berius was  perverse  (ibid.  iv.  42).  Appuleius, 
under  the  Antonines,  represents  the  legal  penalty 
as  actual  death,  and  seems  to  imply  that  bum- 
ing  the  adulteress  alive  was  not  an  unknown 
thing  (Met.  ix.  ut  supra).  Cf  Macrinus  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  (Jul.  Capit.  12),  **  Adulterii  reos 
semper  vivos  simul  incendit,  junctis  corporibus." 
Alexander  Severus  held  to  a  (»pital  penalty  (Cod, 
J.  9,  tit.  9),  as  above.  Paulus  was  of  his  council 
(cf.  Ael.  Lamprid.  25),  a  fact  favouring  the  sup- 
position that  the  section  (Eecept.  Sent.  ii.  26, 14) 
which  mentions  a  punishment  not  capital  must 
represent  an  earlier  law.  Amobius,  undei  Dio- 
cletian (see  Did.  Biog.\  speaks  of  adultery  as 
capital  (iv.  p.  142,  ed.  Var.).  With  the  above 
l>recedents  before  him,  the  reader  may  feel  in- 
clined to  distrust  the  charge  of  new  and  Mosaic 
severity  brought  against  Onstantine  and  his 
successors  in  chap.  44  of  Gibbon,  vol.  v.  p.  322, 
ed.  Milman  and  Smith. 

Whether  the  disputed  penal  clause  of  Con- 
stantine  be  genuine  or  not,  by  another  law  of  his 
(Cod.  J.  9,  tit.  11)  a  woman  offending  with  a 
slave  was  capitally  punished,  and  the  slave  burned. 
CJonstantius  and  CJonstans  (Cod.  Theod.  11,  tit. 
36,  s.  4)  enacted  "  pari  sraiilique  ratione  sacrilcgoe 
nuptiarum,  tanquam  manifestos  parricidas,  in* 
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Buere  culeo  vivoR,  vel  ^xurere,  judicnntem  opor- 
tciit."  Compare  Did  Antiq.  art.  I^ges  Corneliae, 
*'  Lex  Pom)>eia  de  Parricidiis/'  and  for  burninq;, 
Pauli  SenUiit,  Sece^t,  v.  24.  Baronias  (sub  fin. 
Ann.  339)  has  a  note  on  "  Sacrilegos," — a  word 
which  placed  the  male  ofienderin  a  deeply  criminal 
lijiht.  The  execution  of  the  sentence  was  en- 
forced  by  clear  cases  of  adultery  being  excepted 
from  appeal  (Sent.  Recejjt.  ii.  26,  17),  and  after- 
wards {Cod,  Theod.  9,  tit.  38,  a.  3-8),  from  the 
>l2ister  indulgence,  when,  in  Imperial  phrase,  the 
Kesurrection  Morning  brought  light  to  the  dark- 
ness of  the  prison,  and  broke  the  bonds  of  the 
transgressor.  Yet  we  may  ask,  Was  the  Con- 
stantian  law  really  maintained?  Just  thirty 
years  later,  Ammianus  (xxriii.  1)  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  decapitation  of  Cethegus,  a  senator 
of  Rome ;  but  though  the  sword  was  substituted 
for  fire,  he  reckons  this  act  among  the  outrages 
of  Maximin,  prefect  of  the  city ;  and  how  easily 
a  magistrate  might  indulge  in  reckless  barbarity 
may  be  seen  by  the  horrible  trial  for  adultery 
described  by  Jerome  (Ad  Tnnocent,)j  in  which  botn 
the  accused  underwent  extreme  tortures.  Again, 
though  the  Theodosian  code  (in  force  from  a.d. 
4^^9)  gave  apparent  life  to  the  Constantian  law, 
yet  by  a  rescript  of  Majorian  (a.d.  459)  it  is 
entered  that  the  adulterer  shall  be  punished  '*  as 
under  former  emperors,"  by  banishment  from 
Italy,  with  permission  to  any  one,  if  he  return, 
to  kill  him  on  the  spot  (Novell,  Major,  9).  That 
death  in  various  times  and  places  was  the  penalty, 
seems  clear  from  Jerome  on  Nah.  i.  9 ;  the  Vandal 
customs  in  Salvian,  7;  and  Can.  Wallici,  27. 
Fines  appear  in  later  Welsh,  as  in  Salic  and 
A.  S.  codes.  For  these  and  other  punishments 
among  Christianized  barbarians,  see  Ancient  Laws 
of  Wales ;  Lindenbrogii  Cod,  7^^.,  Wilkins,  vol.  i., 
Olaus  Mag.  de  Gent,  intent,  XiV. ;  and  Ducange 
8.  V.  and  under  Trotari, 

For  Justinian's  legislation  see  his  134th  Novell, 
Cap.  10  renews  the  Constantian  law  against  the 
male  offender,  extends  it  to  all  abettors,  and  in- 
flicts on  the  female  bodily  chastisement,  with 
other  penalties  short  of  death.  Cap.  12  contem- 
plates a  possible  evasion  of  justice,  and  further 
offences,  to  which  are  attached  further  severities. 
Cips.  9  and  13  cx)ntain  two  merciful  provisions. 
Leo,  in  his  32nd  Novell,  (cited  by  Harmenop.  as 
19thX  compares  adultery  with  homicide,  and 
punishes  both  man  and  woman  by  the  loss  of 
their  noses  and  other  inflictions.  For  a  final 
summary,  cf.  Harmenop.  Proch.  vi.  2,  and  on  the 
punishment  of  incontinent  married  men,  vi.  3. 

tSjnritttal  penalties  may  be  thus  arranged — 1. 
Against  adultery  strictly  so  called  (Can.  Apost. 
61  al.  60).  A  convicted  adulter  cannot  receive 
orders. — Ancyra,  20.  Adultera  and  adulter  (so 
Schol.,  husband  with  guilty  knowledge,  Kouth 
and  Fleury),  7  years*  penitence. — Neocnesarea,  1. 
Presbyter  so  offending  to  be  fully  excommunicated 
and  brought  to  penitence. — Neocaesarea,  8.  The 
layman  whose  wife  is  a  convicted  a<lultei*a  can- 
not receive  orders.  If  the  husband  be  already 
ordained,  he  must  put  her  away  under  penalty 
of  deprivation. — Ujtsil,  can.  9.  An  unchaste  wife 
must  be  divorced.  An  unchaste  huiiband  not  so, 
even  if  adulterous;  this  is  the  rule  of  Church 
custom.  [N.B. — We  place  Basil  here  because  ac- 
cepted by  Trull.  2.]— Basil,  58.  The  adulter  15 
ycora'  {lenitence ;  cf.  59,  which  gives  7  years  to 
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7  and  Scholia. — Gregor.  Kyss^  can.  4,  preflcrit 
18  years  (9  only  for  simple  incontinence^ — Has 
27,  and  Trull.  26,  forbid  a  presbyter  who  li 
ignorantly  contracted  an  unlawful  mnrriage  1 
fore  orders  to  discharge  his  functions,  but  do  i 
degrade  him. — Basil,  39.  An  adultera  living  wi 
her  paramour  is  guilty  of  continued  crime.  Tl 
forbids  her  marriage  with  him,  as  does  also  t 
civil  law.  Cf.  on  these  marriages  Triburiensc,  4 
49,  and  51. — On  intended  and  incipient  sin,  ooi 
pare  J^eocaesarea,  4,  with  Basil,  70  (also  Sdholi 
and  Blastaris  SyntagmOf  cap.  xvi. — The  synod 
£liberis,  though  held  a.d.  305,  was  not  accept 
by  any  Universal  Council,  but  it  represents 
important  part  of  the  Western  Church,  and 
canons  on  discipline  are  strict.  The  follovri 
arrangement  will  be  found  useful.  Eliberis,  1 
Sin  of  Clerisy.  (Cf.  Tarracon.  9.>— 31.  Of  you 
men. — 7.  Sin,  if  repeated. — 69.  Of  married  m 
and  women.— 47.  If  habitual  and  with  rela] 
after  penitence. — 64.  Of  women  continuing  wi 
their  accomplices ;  cf.  69. — 65.  Wives  of  deri 
— ^70.  Husbands'  connivance  (F.  Mendoza  rema: 
on  the  antiquity  of  this  sin  in  Spain). — ^79. 
married  men  with  Jewesses  or  Pagans. 

2.  Against  Adultery  as  wider  SyiHtmtl  Imt  i 
Civil  Law, — Both  canonists  and  divines  joined  wi 
our  Saviour's  precepts,  Prov.  xviii.  23 ;  Jer.  iii 
(both  LXX);  1  Cor.  vi.  16,  and  vii.  11-16  and  I 
They  drew  two  conclusions :  (1)  Divorce,  exoe 
for  adultenr,  is  adultery.  Under  this  fell  t 
questions  of  enforced  continence,  and  of  nuurria 
after  divorce.  (2)  To  retain  an  adulterous  w 
is  also  adultery — a  point  disputed  by  divines,  < 
Augustine,  who  yielded  to  the  text  in  Frovei 
(Retract,  i.  xix.  6).  These  divisions  should 
remembered  though  the  points  are  often  blend 
in  the  canons. 

Can,  Apost,  5.  No  one  in  higher  orders 
cast  out  his  wife  on  plea  of  religion.  This 
altered  as  regards  bishops  by  TVull.  12,  I 
the  change  (opposed  to  African  feeling)  was  i 
enough  to  satisfy  Rome.  It  must  be  reme 
bered  that,  though  divorce  was  restrained 
Constantine,  whose  own  mother  had  thus  m 
fared  (see  Eutrop.  ix.  22),  his  law  was  relas 
by  Theod.  and  Valentin,  and  their  successo 
and  it  was  common  for  a  clerk,  forced  into  con 
nence,  to  repudiate  his  wife.  TrulL  13,  oppo 
the  then  Roman  practice  as  concerns  priests  a 
deacons,  and  so  far  maintains,  as  it  says,  G 
Apost.  5. — ^The  Scholia  on  these  three  cam 
should  be  read.  For  the  Roman  view  of  ih 
compare  Binius  and  other  commentators  w: 
Fleury,  ffist.  Eccl.  xl.  50.  Cf.  Siricius,  Ad  Him 
7 ;  Innocent  I.  Ad  Exup,  1,  and  Ad  Max,  et  Se 
Leo  I.  Ad  Ritstic.  3,  and  Ad  Anastas,  4.  See  a 
Milman,  Lat.  Christ,  i.  97-100.  The  feeling 
Innocent  appears  most  extreme  if  Jerome*s  ass 
tion  (Ad  jDemetriad.)  of  this  pope's  being  i 
predecessor's  son  is  literally  meant,  as  Miln 
and  others  beli«ve. — Can,  Apost,  18,  al.  '. 
On  marriage  with  a  cast-out  wife;  cf.  Lei 
xxi.  7. — 48,  al.  47.  Against  casting  out  s 
marrying  again,  or  marrying  a  dismissed  wonK 
"  Ca^sting  out "  and  "  dismissed  "  are  explaii 
by  the  Scholiasts  in  the  sense  of  unlawful  re] 
diations.  Sanchez  (De  Matrim,  lib.  x.  de  Dive 
Disp,  ii.  2)  quotes  this  canon  in  the  opposite  steii 
and  brings  no  other  authority  to  forbid  diviK 
before  Innocent  I. ;  indeed  in  Disp,  i.  12,  he  sa 
*■''  ViiA^noT  (excusatic)  est,  i&dissolubilitatem  ■ 
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iRDoiiii  noa  ita  arete  la  pnmitiva  EcdesU  in- 
ItHcctam  ecae,  quin  lioeret  ex   legitima  causa, 
apod  Episoopai  provinciaies  probata,   libellum 
lepudii  dare.      F.  Mendoza  makes  a  like  reserve 
OB  Elibaria,  8.     It  is  to  be  observed  that  Latin 
renderings  of  Greek  law  terms  are  apt  to  be  am- 
Ugnous;  ejg.   ^'Solnta"  is  sometimes  used  of 
a  diflniaaed    wife,  sometimes  of  an  unmarried 
woman. — Basil,  Ad  Amphihch,  can  9.  The  dictum 
•f  our  Lord  applies  naturally  to  both  sexes,  but 
it  is  oiherwiie   ruled   by   custom  [i>.   of  the 
Church,  see  a  few  lines  further,  with  Scholia; 
and  on   unwritten  Church  custom   having  the 
foree  of  law  cf.  Photii  Nomoc,  i.  3,  and  refer- 
ences].    In  the  case  of  wives  that  dictum  is 
stringently  observed  according  to  1  Cor.  vi.  16  ; 
Jcr.  iiL  1,  and  Prov.  xviii.,  latter  half  of  23 
(both  in  LXX  and  Vulgate). — If^  however,  a  di- 
mrced  husband  marries  again,  the  second  wife  is 
■ot  an  adultera,  but  the  first ;  cf.  Scholia.  [Here 
the  Latin  translator  has  mistaken  the  Greek ;  he 
lenders  o^c  ol^a  tl  i^warai  by  *'  nescio  an  possit," 
iistead  of  "  nesdo  an  non  " — so  as  to  give  the  con- 
frary  of  Basil's  real  meaning.]    A  woman  must 
■at  leave  her  husband  for  blows,  waste  of  dower, 
iaeontinence,  nor  even  disbelief  (cf.  1  Cor.  vii.  16), 
aadcr  penalty  of  adultery.    Lastly,  Basil  forbids 
iseond  marriage  to  a  husband   putting  away 
kis  wife,  C#.  w*laufvtty  according  to  Aristenus, 
SeUen,  Ux.  Ebr.  ilL  31,  and  Scholia  on  Trull.  87. 
Ob  like  Scripture  grounds  Can.  26  of  2nd  Synod 
attributed  to  St.  Patrick,  commands  divorce  of 
aduheressea,  and  permits  husband  to  remarry. — 
Basil,  21,  assigns  extra  penitence  to  what  would 
aew  be  called  simple  adultery  (then  denied  by 
Chorch  cnstom  to  be  adultery),  t.^.  the  incon- 
tiacDcy  of  a   married  man.      Divorce   is   next 
treated  an  a  penalty — an  offending  wife  is  an 
sdilt«f«M  and  must  be  divorced — not  so  the  hus- 
baad ;  cf.  can.  9.    Basil,  unlike  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
does  not  justify  in  renson  the  established  custom. 
— 3S.  Alludes  to  a  judgment  of  the  sort  raen- 
tkeed   by  Sanchez  and  Mendoza,  and  referred 
te  above. — Can.  48.  Separated  wife  had  better 
BBl  re-marry. 

Carthage,  105  ap.  Bev.  (in  Cod.  Eccl  Afric, 
102). — Divorced  persous  (i>.  either  rightly  or 
wrongly  repudiating)  to  remain  unmarried  or 
W  reoondleiL,  and  an  alteration  of  Imperial  law 
ii  this  sense  to  be  petitioned  for.  This  breathes 
a  Latin  rather  than  an  Eastern  spirit,  and  is  the 
■me  with  2  Milevis(Mileum),  17  (repeated  Cone. 
Afric.  69),  cf.  1  Aries,  10,  and  Innocent  I.,  Ad 
Ejcup.  6.  The  case  is  diffei*ently  determined 
aader  differing  conditions  by  Aug.  de  Fid.  et 
i/per.  2  (i.)  compared  with  35  (xix.). 

The  Scholiasts  hold  that  the  Carthaginian 
euon  was  occasioned  by  facility  of  civil  divorce, 
bat  superseded  by  Trull.  87.  Innocent  III.,  with 
a  politic  regard  for  useful  forgeries,  ordained  that 
earlier  should  prevail  over  later  canons  (cf. 
JnstelL  i.  31 IX  but  the  Greek  canonists  (as  here) 
■fcsiBtain  the  reverse,  which  is  likewise  ably  up- 
held and  explained  by  Augustine,  De  Bapt.  II.  4, 
(iiL\  and  14  (ix.). 

TrulL  87,  b  made  up  of  Basil's  9,  21,  35,  and 
48.  The  Scholia  should  be  read — but  they  do 
not  notice  that,  when  it  was  framed,  divorce  by 
tflBsent  had  bwn  restored  by  Justin,  Notell.  2 
(satheot.  140),  They  are  silent  because  neither 
this  Ki^ell.  nor  all  Justinuiu's  117  were  inserted 
■ft  tht  Basilica  then  used  \  his  134  alone  repre- 
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I  sented  the  law  (see  Photii  Nomoc.  XIII.  4,  Sch.  3> 
— ^Trull.  87,  is  so  worded  as  to  express  desertion, 
and  therefore  implies  a  judicial  process,  without 
which  re-marriage  must  be  held  mere  adultery 
(see  on  this  point,  Blastaria  Syntagm, :  GammOy 
13).  The  »*  divine  "  Basil,  here  highly  magnified, 
is  elevated  still  higher  in  Blastaria^  Cava.  Matrim, 
ap.  Leunclavii  Jua  Qraeco-Roman,  p.  514. 

This  canon  closes  the  circle  or  Oecumenical 
law  upon  adultery,  and  on  divorce,  treated  partly 
as  its  penalty  and  partly  as  its  cause.  The 
points  of  agreement  with  State  law  are  plain ; 
the  divergence  is  an  effect  of  Church  restraint 
upon  divorce,  which,  if  uncanonical,  easily  led  to 
digamy,  and  formed  per  ae  a  species  of  adultery. 
According  to  canonists  (Photii  Nomoc.  1, 2,  Schol. 
2),  Church  law,  baring  a  twofold  sanction,  could 
not  be  resisted  by  Imperial  constitutions. 

As  the  ancient  mode  of  thinking  on  adultery 
is  alien  from  our  own,  it  seems  right  to  refer 
the  reader  to  the  vindication  of  its  morality  by 
Gregory  Nyss.  (Ad  Let.  4). — Gregory  is  by  no 
means  lenient  to  the  incontinency  of  married  or 
unmarried  men  with  single  women;  9  years  of 
penitence  with  all  its  attendant  infamy  made  up 
no  trifling  chastisement.  But  he  held  that  the 
offence  of  a  married  woman  and  her  paramour 
involves  three  additional  elements  of  immorality 
— the  treacherous,  the  specially  unjust,  and  the 
unnatural ;  or,  to  put  the  case  another  way,  he 
estimated  the  sin  by  the  strength  of  the  barriers 
overleaped  by  passion,  and  by  the  amount  of 
selfishness  involved  in  its  gratification.  So,  in 
modem  days,  we  often  speak  of  an  adulteress  as 
an  unnatural  mother,  and  visit  her  seducer  with 
proportionate  indignation.  Thus  viewed,  spuri- 
ousness  of  progeny  is  not  a  censure  by  rule  of 
expediency,  but  a  legal  test  of  underlying  de- 
pravity. 

This  section  may  usefully  close  with  examples 
showing  how  the  ancient  position  has  been  over- 
looked as  well  as  resisted.     We  saw  that  Car- 
thage, 105,  and  its  parallels  forbade  marriage 
after  divorce,  whether  just  or  unjust,  and  that 
the  riew  of  its  being  adultery  had  gained  ground 
in  the  West.    Now,  three  earlier  Eliberitan  canons 
uphold  the  other  principle.     Can.  8.  Against  re- 
marriage of  a  woman  causelessly  repudiating. 
9.  Against  re-marriage  of  a  woman  leaving  an 
adulterous  husband.     10.  Against  marriage  with 
a  man  guilty  of  causeless  dismissal.     From  this 
last  canon,  compared  with  8  and  9,  it  appeal's 
that  the  husband  divorcing  an  adulteress  may 
marry  again,  which  by  9  an  aggrieved  wife  can- 
not do ;  cf.  the  parallel,  Basil,  9,  supra.    Cote- 
lerius,  note   16,  3,  to  Herm.  Past.  Mand.  iv., 
quotes  cans.,  9  and  10  as  a  support  to  the  pseudo- 
Ambrose  on  1  Cor.  vii.  10,   11,  and  construes 
both  to  mean  that  the  man  is  favoured  above 
the  woman  under  like  conditions.      He  is  fol- 
lowed by  Bingham,  xri.  11,  6,  as  far  as  the  so- 
called  Ambrose  is  concerned.     But  we  have  suf- 
ciently  proved  that  Church  custom  did  not  per- 
mit  incontinency  to  be  held   a    like   condition 
in  husband  and  in  wife.     The  pseudo-Ambrose 
himself  misleads   his   readers — his  law  agrees 
with  the  Basilean  canon,  but  not  content  with 
laying  down  the  law,  he  goes  on  to  reason  out 
the   topr& — the   man's   being   the   head   of  the 
woman,  &c.     The  Western  Canon  ascribed  to  St. 
Patrick  {supra)  seems  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
the  Latin  rule.     The  fact  is  equally  remarkablq 
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that  at  no  inrther  distance  from  Eliberia  than 
Arlec,  and  as  earlj  as  ▲.D.  314,  it  was  enacted 
by  Can.  10  that  young  men  detecting  their  wives 
in  adultery  should  be  counselled  against  marry- 
ing others  during  the  lifetime  of  the  adulteresses 
(cf.  SarUes  12).  Most  curious  to  us  are  the  de- 
crees of  Pope  Leo  L,  Ad  Ificet,  1,  2,  3,  4,  which 
allow  the  wives  of  prisoners  of  war  to  marry 
others,  but  compel  them  to  return  to  their 
husbands  under  pain  of  excommunication  should 
the  captives  be  released  and  desire  their  society. 
Such  instances  as  these  and  some  before  cited 
illustrate  the  various  modes  of  affirming  an  iron 
bond  in  marriage,  and  of  resisting  the  law  on 
adultery,  and  on  divorce  as  the  penalty  of  adul- 
tery (afterwards  received  in  Trullo),  ere  yet  the 
opposition  formed  an  article  in  the  divergence 
of  Greek  and  Latin  Christendom.  With  them 
should  be  compared  the  eitraets  from  divines 
given  under  Division  II.  suproj  which  display  in 
its  best  colours  the  spirit  of  the  revolution.  For 
other  particulars,  see  Diyobce. 

3.  dorutructive  Adultery, — ^The  following  are 
treated  as  guilty  of  the  actual  crime : — Trull.  98. 
A  man  marrying  a  betrothed  maiden ;  cf.  Basil, 
37,  with  Schol.,  and  Dig.  48,  tit.  5,  s.  13,  §  3; 
also  Siricius,  Ad  Him,  4. — Elib.  14.  Girls  seduced 
marrying  other  men  than  their  seducers. — Basil, 
18.  Consecrated  virgins  who  sin  and  their  para- 
mours ;  cfl  his  60.  These  supersede  Ancyra,  19, 
by  which  the  offence  was  punished  as  digamy. 
See  on  same.  Trull.  4 ;  £lib.l3 ;  Siric  Ad  Him,  6, 
Innocent,  Ad  Victr,  12  and  13.  Cyprian,  Ad  Pom- 
pon., pronounced  it  better  they  should  marry — 
the  offender  is  ^  Christ!  Adultera."  Jerome,  Ad 
Demetriad,  sub  fin.,  perplexes  the  case  for  irre- 
vocable vows  by  declaring,  ^  Quibus  aperte  dicen- 
dnm  est,  ut  aut  nubant,  d  se  non  possunt  oonti- 
nere,  aut  contineant,  si  nolunt  nubere." — ^Laod. 
10  and  31,  accepted  bv  Chalced.  i.  and  TrulL  2, 
forbid  giving  sons  and  daughters  in  marriage  to 
heretics.  Eliberis,  15, 16, 17,  enact  severe  penal- 
ties against  parents  who  marry  girls  to  Jews, 
heretics,  and  unbelievers,  above  all  to  heathen 
priests.  1,  Aries,  11,  has  same  prohibition,  so  too 
Agde,  67.  By  Cod,  Theod,  16,  tit.  8,  s.  6  (a-D. 
339),  Jews  must  not  take  Christian  women ;  by 
Cod,  Theod,  3,  tit  7,  s.  2  (a.d.  388),  all  marriage 
between  Jew  and  Christian  is  to  be  treated  as 
adultery,  a  law  preserved  by  Justinian  {Cod.  J* 
1,  tit.  9,  s.  6).  Some  suppose  this  phrase  simply 
means  treat^  as  a  capital  offence,  but  Elib.  15, 
mentions  the  risk  oiaiviieHvmammae,  The  pas- 
sage in  Tertullian,  Ad  Ux,  ii.  3,  '^fideles  gentilinm 
matrimonia  subeuntes  stupri  reos  esse  constat," 
&c  (cf.  Division  L  fupra)  shows  how  early  this 
thought  took  hold  of  Uie  Church.  Idolatry 
from  Old  Testament  times  downward  was  adul- 
tery ;  and  divines  used  the  principle  1  Cor.  vi. 
15, 16,  and  parallel  texts,  to  prove  that  marriage 
with  an  unclean  transgressor  involved  wife  or 
husband  in  the  sinner's  guilt.  Compare  Jtistin 
Martyr  in  the  history  cited  Division  L,  Cyprian, 
Testimon,  iii.  62,  and  Jerome,  Epitaph,  FcJnolae. 
It  would  appear  therefore  that  law  was  thus 
worded  to  move  conscience,  and  how  hard  the 
task  of  law  became  may  be  gathered  from  Chal- 
cedon,  14.  This  canon  (on  which  see  Schol.  and 
Bouth's  note,  Opuac.  iL  107)  concerns  the  lower 
derisy ;  but  the  acceptance  of  Laodicea  by  Can. 
1  had  already  met  the  case  of  lay  people.  See 
Ibrther  under  Makbiaoe. 


The  Church  was  strict  against  incitemeote 
scandals.  Professed  virgins  must  not  livt  witli 
clerks  as  sisters.  See  SuD-iNTBOOUCTAB.  Ob 
promiscuous  bathing.  Trull.  77,  Laod.  30;  the 
custom  was  strange  to  early  Rome,  but  practice 
varied  at  different  times  (see  Diet,  Antif,  Bal- 
neae).  On  female  adornment.  Trull.  96,  and  oom- 
pare  Commodian's  address  to  matroaa,  Inst.  59, 
60. — Elib.  35,  forbids  women's  night  watdiing 
in  cemeteries,  because  sin  was  committed  under 
pretext  of  prayer.  Against  theatricals,  loose 
reading,  some  kinds  of  revels,  dances,  and  other 
prohibited  things,  see  Bingham,  xvL  11,  10-17, 
with  the  references,  amongst  which  those  t« 
Cyprian  deserve  particular  attention. 

For  the  general  literature  on  Canon  Law  set 
that  article.     Upon  civil  law  there  are  excellent 
references  under  Justinianus,  Diet,  Biogr^  with 
additional  matter  in  the  notes  to  Gibbon,  rfaaii. 
44,  ed.  Smith  and  Milman,  and  a  summary  re- 
specting the  Basilica,  vol.  vii.  pp.  44,  45.  *  Wt 
may  here  add  that  Mommsen  is  editing  a  text  el 
the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  ;  and  the  whole  Russiaa 
code  is  now  being  translated  for  English  publica- 
tion.   There  is  a  series  of  manuals  by  Oriolai 
deserving   attention:  Histoire  de-la  LSgislatim 
romaine,  1842 ;  Cours  de  LSgislaium  phtale  oow^ 
paresy  1839-41 ;  Explication  des  Instituts,  186a 
Gothofredi    Manuale   Juris,    and   Windacheid'f 
Lehrbuch  d,  Fandektenrechts  (2nd  ed.)  may  bi 
useful.    An  ample  collection  of  Councils  and  Ec 
clesiastical  documents  relating  to  Great  IMtaii 
and  Ireland  is  being  published  at  Oxford.    B» 
ferences  on  special  topics  have  been  fiiUy  giw 
above,  and  will  serve  to  indicate  the  reiuileiK 
source  for  further  information.    Curious  readen 
will  find  interesting  matter  in  Saint  Edme,  Dk 
titmnaire  de  la  P^nalite;  Taylor,  On  Civil  Lam 
and  Duni,  Origine  e  Frogressi  del  Cittadino  e  dt 
Chfoemo  civile  di  Boma,  1763-1764.      [W.  J.] 

ADVENT  (Adventus,  Ni^rrcta  rmw  XfMrm 
yinmw),  is  the  season  of  preparation  for  th 
Feast  of  the  Nativity,  to  which  it  holds  the  lik 
relation  as  does  Lent  to  Easter.    As  no  trace  t 
an  established  celebration  of  the  birth  of  oa 
Lord  is  met  with  before  the  4th  century  [Ni 
tiyitt],  no  earlier  origin  can  be  assigned  to  tli 
ecclesiastical  institution  of  Advent;   the  stati 
ment  of  Durand  (Bationale  divin,  off,  vi.  21),  whic 
makes  this  an  appointment  of  St.  Peter  (onles 
like  other  statements  of  the  same  kind,  it  meai 
only  that  this  was  an  ordinance  of  the  see  of  S 
Peter),  may  rest,  perhaps,  on  an  ancient  tnditiei 
making  Christmas  an  apostolic  institution,  bi 
is  contrary  to  all  historioil  testimony,  and  devo 
of  probability.      Expressions  which  have  bei 
alleged  on  that  behalf  from  Tertullian,  St-Cypria 
and  other  early  writers,  are  evidently  meant,  a 
of  ^Advent"  as  a  Church  season,  but  of  t) 
coming  of  the  Lord  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
passage  of  St.  Chrysostom  {Horn,  iii.  <uf  ^ 
t.  xi.  22  B),  in  which  §caip6s  riyf  wpotf-^Ssv 
mentioned  in  connection  with  rk  '£wi^ar(a  (i. 
the  ancient  Feast  of  Nativity  and  Baptism)  ai 
with  the  Lenten  Quadragesima,  speaJcs,  as  t 
context  manifestly  shows,  not  of  the  season 
Advent,  but  of  the  fit  time  (or  rather  fitoos 
general)  for  coming  to  Holy  Communion  (con 
Menard  on  Lihr,  Sacram,  S.  Gregorii ;  Opp,  i.  i 
col.  446).     Setting  aside  these  suppoaed  tM 
monies,  and  that  of  the  Sermons  de 
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aOcged  as  St.  Augastine'i,  but  oertaialy  not  his, 
wt  )uct%  two  homiUe«  In  (or  De)  Adeentu  Domini^ 
de  eo  quod  dictum  est,  sictUfulgur  conuoang^  Stc^ 
et  d«  dmoiHM  in  Ucto  una,  by  St.  Mazlmna,  Bishop 
at  Tnria,  061.  466.    In  neither  of  these  sermons 
is  tlicre  nnj  indication  of  Advent  as  a  season, 
tDj  allusion  to  Lessons,  Gospels,    &C.,  appro- 
priated to  such  a  season,  or  to  the  Feast  of 
XatiTit  J  as  then  approaching.    And,  indeed,  the 
fut  that  the  **  Sundays  in  Advent  '*  are  unknown 
to  the  Sacramentary  of  Pope  Leo  of  the  same  age 
soffidently  ahowa  that  this  season  was  not  yet 
established  in  the  time  of  Maximus.      Among 
the    Homilies    (doubtfully)    ascribed    to    this 
bishopi,  edited  by  Mabillon  {Mus.  Ital.  t.  L  pt.  2X 
one.  hrtmi.  rii.,  preached  on  the  Sunday  before 
Christmas,  simply  exhorts  to  a  due  observance  of 
the  ^Bost,   and   contains  no  indication  of  any 
ecclesiastical  rule.      £ven  in  the  Sermons  d$ 
iJvemtUj   formerly  ascribed   to  St.  Augustine, 
BOW    generally    acknowledged    to    have    been 
written  by  Gaesarius,  Bishop  of  Aries,  06.  542  (S. 
Aagustini  Opp,  t.  v.  210,  Ben,  Append,  n.  115, 
116X  Uiere  is  no  distinct  recognition  of  Advent 
as  an  established  observance.  In  these,  the  fiiithful 
are  exhorted  to  prepare  themselves,  several  days 
{omU  pimres  d£a%  foi  the  due  celebration  of  the 
Kattvity,  eqiacially  of  the  CSiristmas  Communion, 
by  good  works,  by  guarding  against  anger  and 
hatnd,  by  modest  hospitality  to  the  poor,  by 
•trict  oootinence,  lie.     Still  there  is  no  indi- 
mtkm  of  the  length  of  time  so  to  be  set  apart, 
lor  any  reference  to  Lessons,  Gospels,  or  other 
■atttfs  of  Church  usage.    Tlie  preacher  urges 
saeh  preparation,  not  on  the  ground  of  Church 
olMerranoe,  but  as  matter  of  natural  fitness: 
**Eren  as  ye  would  prepare  for  celebrating  the 
Urth-day  of  a  great  lord  by  putting  your  houses 
n  Older,**   itc     *^Ideo  ab  omni  inquinamento 
ante  ejus  Natalem  maltis  diebus  abstinere  de- 
betis.     Quotieecumque  aut  Natalem  Domini  cntt 
reiiqmaM  eoUemnUates  celebrare  disponitis,  ebrieta- 
ton  ante  omnia  fugite,"  &c.    And  so  in   the 
second  sermon :  **■  £t  ideo  iptoiieactunque  aut  dies 
Kstalis  I>omini,  out  reUqtiaefestivUaUa  adveniunt, 
sicnt  frequenter  admonui,  ante  plures  dies  non 
solum  ab  infelid  concubinarum  consortio,  sed 
etiam  a  propriis  uxoribus  abstinete :  ab  omni  ira- 
condia,**  ke.    There  is  indeed  a  canon  cited  by 
Gratian  {Decretal,  xxxiii.  qu.  4)  as  of  the  Council 
of  Lerida,  A-D.  52^  prohibiting  all  marriage /rom 
AdveHi  to  Epiphany.    But  this  canon  is  known 
to  be   spurious,  and  does    not  appear  in  the 
authentic  copies  (see  Brun's  Concilia^  t,  ii.  20). 
A  similar  canon  of  the  Council  of  Macon,  (a.d. 
581,  ibid.  242)  is  undisputed.     This  (can.  ix.) 
enjoins  that    £rom    the    Feast    of  St.    Martin 
(Kov.    11)  to   the   Nativity   there    be  fasting 
on  Monday,  Wednesday,   and   Friday    of  each 
wedc  and  that  the  canons  be  then  read ;  also 
that  the  sacrifices  be  offered  in  the  quadragesimal 
order.    (Subsequent  councils,  after  our  period, 
enjoin  the  observance  of  this  Quadragesima  S. 
Martini  as  the  preparation  for  Christmas,  corre- 
sponding to  the   Lenten  Quadragesima   before 
Esstcr.)     It  does  not  appear  what   were  the 
canons  appointed  to  be  read,  relating,  of  course, 
to  the  observance  of  these  forty  days  before 
>;  only,  it  may  be  inferred  that  such 
wen^  or  were  supposed  to  be,  in  exist- 
of  earlier  date  than  that  of  M&con  (in  the 
^thet  to  which  council  it  is  said  these  enact- 
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ments  are  not  new :  *<  non  tam  nova  quam  priaea 
patrum  statuta  sandentes  "  &c.).    In  the  second 
Conndl  of  Tours  (a.d.  567X  the  fiut  of  three 
days  in  the  week  is  ordered  (can.  xvii.)  for  the 
months  of  September,  October,  and  November, 
and  firom  (1)  December  to  the  Nativity,  omM 
die.    But  this  is  for  monks  only.    St.  Gregory, 
Bishop  of  Tours,  in  De  VHie  Patrum,  written 
between  5d0  and  595,  alleges  that  Perpetuus, 
Bishop  of  Tours  (461-490),  ordered  ''a  deposi- 
tions B.  Martini  usqoe  ad  Nat.  Dom.  tema  in 
septimana  jejunia."     This  may  have  been  one 
of  the  prieca  itatvta  appealed  to ;  but  no  trace 
is  extant  of  any  such  canon,  either  in  the  First 
Coundl  of  Tours,  A.D.  460,  or  in  any  other  Latin 
council  before  that  of  M&con.     It  seems,  from  all 
that  is  certainly  known,  that  Advent  took  its  place 
among  Church  seasons  only  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  6th  century.     When  the  Nativity  had 
become  established  as  one  of  the  great  festivals, 
it  was  felt  that  its  dignity  demanded  a  season  of 
preparation.    The  number  of  days  or  weeks  to  be 
so  set  apart  was  at  first  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  fiiithful :  **  ante  plures  dies,  multis  diebus,'  * 
as  in  the  above-cited  exhortation  of  Caesarius. 
Later,  this  was  defined  by   rule,  and  first,  it 
seems,  in  the  Churches  of  Gaul.    Yet  not  every- 
where the  same  rule :   thus  the  oldest  Gallican 
Sacramentary  shows  three  Sundays  in  Advent, 
the  Gothic-Gallican  only  two  (Mabillon,   Hue, 
Ital,  t.  i.  pp.  284-288 ;  and  de  Liturg,  Oallicanay 
p.  98,  eqq.y.    But  the  rule  that  the  term  of  pre- 
paration should  be  a  quadragesima  (correspond- 
ing with  that  which  was  alreadv  established  for 
lAster),  to  commence   after   the   Feast  of  St. 
Martin,  which  rule,  as  has  been  seen,  was  not 
enacted,  but  reinforced  by  the  canon  of  M&con, 
581,  implies  six  Sundavs ;  and  that  this  rule  ob- 
tained in  other  Churches  appears  from  the  feet 
that  the  Ambrosian  (or  Milan)  and   Mozarabio 
(or  Spanis»h)  Ordo  show  six  missae,  implying  that 
number  of  Sundays ;  and  the  same  rule  was  ob- 
served (as  Martene  has  shown)  in  some  of  the 
Gallican  Churches.     The  Epistola  ad  Bibianvm 
fidsely  alleged  to  be  St.  Augustine's  account  of 
**  the  offices  of  divine  worship  throughout  the 
year  '*  in  his  diocese  of  Hippo  (see  Bened.  Ad- 
mofUtio  at   end   of  Opp,  S.   Augustini,  t.  ii.), 
also  attests  this  for  Churches  of  Gaul,  if,   as 
Martene  surmises,  this  was  the  work  of  some 
Grallican  writer.      It   should  be  remarked  that 
this   writer   himself  makes  the  ordo  adventus 
Domini  begin  much   earlier,  at  the  autumnal 
equinox,   Sept.   25,   as   being   the   day   of   the 
conception  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  so  the 
beginning  of  the  times  of  the  Gospel.     "Sed 
quia  sunt  nonnulli  qui  adventum  Domini  a  festi- 
vitate    B.   Martini    Turonensis    urbis    episcopi 
videntur  insipienter  excolere,  nos  eos  non  repre- 
hendamus  **  &c     This  Quadragesima  S,  Martini 
seems  to  have  originated  in  Gaul,  in  the  diocese 
of  Tours,  to  which  it  was  specially  recommended 
by  the  devotion  paid  to  its  great  saint;    an 
additional  distinction  was  conferred   upon   his 
festival  in  that  it  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
solemn  preparation  for  the  Nativity.     So  far,  we 
may  accept  Binterim*s  conclusion  {DenkwOrdig' 
keiten  der  christ,'kathol,  Kirche,  vol.  v.,  pt.  i.,  p. 
166) :  the  rule — not,  as  he  says,  of  Advent,  but— of 
this  Quadragesima  is  first  met  with  in  the  diocese 
of  Tours.     If,  indeed,  the  Tractatus  de  Sanctis 
tribus  QuadragesimiSj  "unde  eas  observari  ac- 
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oepiiniiB,  qnodque  qui  eas  transgrediuntur  legem 
riolent "  (ap.  Coteler,  Monum.  EccL  Or,  iii.  425), 
be,  as  Cave  (^Hist,  Lit.)  represents,  the  work  of 
that  Anastasius  Sinalta  who  was  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  561,  o6.  599 ;  this  Quadragesima^  under 
another  name  ("  Q.  S.  Philippi,"  or  "  Fast  of  the 
Nativity"),  was  already  ofaAenred  in  the  East. 
But  the  contents  make  it  plain  enough  that  its 
author  was  another  and  much  later  Anastasius 
Sinalta,  m-ho  wrote  after   a.d.  787.     The  ob- 
serrmnce  of  the  **  Quadragesima  Apostolorum," 
and  '*  Quadragesima  S.  Philippi "  (the  Feast  of 
SL  Philip    in  the  Greek  Calendar  is  November 
14)  is  enjoined   upon    monks    by    Nicephorus, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  806.    This  fast  of 
40  days  before  Christmas  seems  to  have  been 
kept  up  chiefly  by  the  monastic  orders  in  Gaul, 
Spain,  Italy,  (Martene  De  Bit,  Ant.  Ecd.^  iii. 
p.  27);  it   was  observed   also  in  England  in 
the  time   of  Bede  (.Hist,  iii.  27 ;  iv.  30),  and 
much  later.    It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the 
6th  century  that  the  Church  of  Rome  under 
St.  Gregory  received  the  season  of  preparation 
as  an  ecclesiastical  rule,  restricted,  in  its  proper 
sense,  to  the  four  Sundays  before  the  Nativity 
(Amalarius  De  Ecci.  Off.  iii.  40,  A.D.  812,  and 
Abbot  Bemo,  De  quibtudam  rehm  ad  Missam 
pertinentibuay  c  iv.  1014) ;  and  this  became  the 
general  rule  for  the  Western  Church  throughout 
the  8th  century,  and  later.    And,  in  fact,  four  is 
the  number  of  Sundays  in  Advent  in  the  Sacra- 
mentary  of  Gregory  (^Liber  Sacrament,  de  circuio 
aniM,  ed.  Pamelius ;  and  in  the  Lectwnarivm  Bo- 
manumy  ed.  Thomasius).    But  other  and  older 
copies  of  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary(ed.  Menard, 
1642,  reprinted  with  his  notes  in  the  Benedic- 
tine 0pp.  S.  Gregorii,  t.  iii.);  the  Come8j  ascribed 
to  St.  Jerome;  the  Sacramentary  of  Gekuius,  ob. 
496  (a  very  ancient  document,  but  largely  in- 
terpolated with  later  additions);  the  Antiquum 
Kaknd.  Sacrae  lUnnanae  EccL  ap.  Martene.  Thee. 
Anecdot.  t.  v.  (in  a  portion  added  by  a  later  hand) ; 
the  Pontifical  of  Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York,  ob. 
767 ;  a  Lectionary  written  for  Charlemagne  by 
Paul  the  Deacon  (ap.  Mabillon) ;  and  other  MSS. 
cited  hy  Martene  (tf.  s.  iv.  80,  ff.),  all  give  five 
Sundays.     Hence,  some  writers  have  been  led  to 
represent  that  the  practice  vaned  in  different 
Churches,  some  reckoning  four,  others  five  Sundays 
in  Adventp— an  erroneous  inference,  unless  it  could 
be  shown  that  the  first  of  the  five  Sundays  was 
designated  '*  Dominica  Prima  Adventus  Domini." 
The    seeming  discrepancy  is    easily  explained. 
The  usual  ancient  names  of  the  four  Sundays, 
counted  backwards  from  the  Nativity,  are :  Do- 
minica i.,  ante  Nat.  Domini  (our  4th  Advent), 
Dom.  ii.,  Dom.  iii.,  Dom.  iv.  ante  Nat.  Domini. 
To  these  the  next  preceding  Sunday  was  prefixed 
under  the  style  Dom.  v.  ante  Nat.  Dom.,  not  as 
itself  a  Sunday  in  Advent,  but  as  the  preparation 
for  Advent.     So  Amalarius  and  Bemo,  u.  s., 
and  Durandus:    ^In  quinta  igitur  hebdomada 
ante  Nat.  D.  inchoatur  praeparatio  adventus  .  .  . 
nam  ab  ilia  dominica  sunt  quinque  officia  domi- 
nicalia,  quinque  epistolae  et  quinque  evangelia 
quae  adventum  Domini  aperte  praedicant."    The 
intention  is  evident  in  the  Epistle  and  Gospel 
for  this  Sunday,  which  in  the  Sarum  Missal  is 
designated  "  dominica  proxima  ante  Adventum," 
with  the  rule  (retained  by  our  own  order  from 
that  of  Sarum),  that  these  shall  always  be  used 
for  the  last  Sunday  before  Advent  begins. 
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After  the  pattern  of  the  Lenten  fast.  Advent 
was  marked  as  a  season  of  mourning  in  the  pub- 
lic services  of  the  Church.  The  custom  of 
omitting  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  (replaced  by  the 
Denedicamue  Domino),  and  also  the  Te  Deum  and 
Ite  missa  est,  and  of  laying  aside  the  dalmatic 
and  subdeacon's  vestment  (which  in  the  11th 
and  12th  century  appears  to  have  been  the 
established  rule,  Micrologus  De  Ecci.  Obs.  c  46 ; 
Rupert  Abbas  Tuit.  de  Div.  Off.  iii.  c  2^  was 
coming  into  usf  during  the  eighth  century.  In 
the  Mozarabic  Missal,  a  rubric,  dating  probably 
from  the  end  of  the  6th  century  (t.^.  from  the 
refashionment  of  this  ritual  by  Leander  or  Isidore 
of  Seville),  appoints :  '*  In  Adventu  non  dicitur 
Gloria  in  Excelsie  dominicis  diebus  et  feriis,  sed 
tantum  diebus  festis."  And  Amalarius,  o6.  812 
{De  Offic.  Sacr,  iii.  c  40),  testifies  to  this  custom 
for  times  within  our  period:  '*  Vidi  tempore 
prisco  Gloria  in  Excelsis  praetermitti  in  diebus 
adventus  Domini,  et  in  aliquibus  locis  dalmaticas": 
and  iv.  c  30 :  *'  Aliqua  de  nostro  officio  reneT" 
vamus  usque  ad  praesentiam  nativitatis  Domini, 
h.  e.  Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo,  et  darum  vesti- 
mentum  dalmaticam ;  «t  forte  nunc  ita  agitur 
ut  vidi  actitari  in  aliquibus  locis.**  The  Bene- 
dictine monks  retained  the  Te  Detonin  Advent  as 
in  Lent,  alleging  the  rule  of  their  founder.  The 
Alleluia  also,  and  the  Sequences,  as  also  the 
hymns,  were  omitted,  but  not  in  all  Churches. 
In  the  Gregorian  Antiphonary,  the  Alleluia  is 
marked  for  1  and  3  Advent  and  elsewhere^  In 
some  Churches,  the  Miserere  (Ps.  li.)  and  other 
mournful  Psalms  were  added  to  or  substituted 
for  the  ordinary  Psalms.  For  lessons,  Isaiah 
was  read  all  through,  beginning  on  Advent 
Sunday ;  when  that  was  finished,  the  Twelve 
Minor  Prophets,  or  readings  from  the  Fathers, 
especially  the  Epistles  of  Pope  I.«o  on  the  Incar- 
nation, and  Sermons  of  St.  Augustine,  succeeded. 
The  lesson  from  *^  the  Prophet "  ended  with  the 
form,  ^  Haec  dicit  Dominus  Deus,  Convertimlni  ad 
me,  et  salvi  eritis." 

In  the  Greek  Church,  the  observance  of  a  season 
of  preparation  for  the  Nativity  is  of  late  intro- 
duction.    No  notice  of  it  occurs  in  the  liturgical 
works  of  Theodoras  Stndites,  ob.  826,  though, 
as  was  mentioned  above,  the  40-days'  &st  of  St. 
Philip  was  enjoined  (to  monks)  by  Nicephorus, 
A.D.  806.    This  rtffirapoucorraififitpoy,  beginning 
November   14,  is  now   the  rule  of  the  Greek 
Church  (Leo  Allat.  de  Consensu  iii.  9, 3).   Codinua 
{De  Off.  Ecci.  et  Curiae  Constantinop.  c  7,  n.  20) 
speaks  of  it  as  a  rule  which  in  his  time  (dr. 
1350)  had  been  long  in  use.    The  piece  De  Dribus 
Quadragesitnis  above  noticed,  ascribed  to  Ana- 
stasius Sinalta,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  shows  that, 
except  in  monasteries,  the  rule  of  a  40-days'  fast 
before   the  Nativity  was  contested  in  his  time 
(A.D.  1100  at  earliest).     And  Theodore  Balsamon, 
A.D.  1200,  lays  down  the  rule  thus:— "We  ac- 
knowledge  but   one  quadragesima,  that  before 
Pascha ;  the  others  (named),  as  this  Fast  of  the 
Nativity,  are  each  of  seven  days  only.     Those 
monks  who  fast  40  days,  viz.  from  St.  Philip 
(14  Sept.),  are  bound  to  this  by  their  rule.    Such 
laics  as  voluntarily  do  the  like  are  to  be  praised 
therefor."     Eespons.  ad  qu.  53  Marci  Patriarchs 
Alex.,  and  ad  interrog.  monachorum,   app.  to 
Photii    A'omocanon.      In    the    calendar   formed 
from  Evangelia  Eclogadia  of  9th  century  our  4 
Advent  is  marked  "  Sunday  before  the  Nativity,* 
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while  the  preceding  Sandayt  are  munbered  from 
All  SttiaU  =  our  Trinity  Sunday.  (Anemanni 
KiiUmd.  EocL  Unift^  t.  vi.  p.  575.)  The  term 
^^Adrent*  is  not  applied  to  this  season:  the 
tn^mi^  tS|f  Sctrr^pat  Uapovcias  is  onr  Sexa- 


In  the  separated  Chorches  of  the  East,  no 
tniee  appears,  within  oar  period,  of  an  Advent 
sawon ;  unless  we  except  the  existing  Nestorian 
•r  Chaldean  role,  in  which  the  litnrgical  rear 
begins  with  four  Sundays  of  Annunciation  (cvoy- 
7«X«^/AevX  before  the  Nativity  (Assemanni  ^i- 
hUMeoa  Orient,  U  iu.  pt.  2,  p.  380  9^.),  This 
Wginning  of  the  Church  year  is  distinguished  as 
A*s4  pktnkUo,  ut.  initium  codicis,  from  the  Riah 
wkmuMJo^  ue.  new-year's  day  in  October.  The 
Anncnian  Church,  refusing  to  accept  25th  De- 
cember as  the  Feast  of  Nativity,  and  adhering  to 
the  more  ancient  senM  of  the  Feast  of  Epiphany 
as  inrloding  the  Birth  of  Christ,  prepares  for 
this  aigh  fotival  (6th  January)  by  a  fast  of  50 
days,  beginning  17th  November. 

The  first  Sunday  in  Advent  was  not  always 

the  beginning  of  the  liturgical  year,  or  circulus 

toCius  anni.     The  Comes  and  the  Sacromentary 

•r*  SC  Gregory  begin   with  IX.  Kal.  Jan.,  the 

Vigil  of  the  Nativity.     So  does  the  most  ancient 

LectioBariom  Oallicanum ;  but  the  beginning  of 

this  is  lost,  and  the  Vigil  is  numbered  Vll.,  the 

Nativity  VIII.    Hence  Mabillon  (Liiurg,  GaUic, 

pL  9H,  101)  infers  that  it  began  with  the  fast  of 

St.  Martin  (or  with  the  Sunday  after  it,  Dora. 

VL  ante  Nat.  Dom.).    One  text  of  the  Hissale 

Awthrotiamum    begins    with    the    Vigil    of  St. 

Martin  (ed.  1560>     The  Antiphonanus  of  St. 

Gregory  begins  1  Advent,  and  the  Liber  £&• 

9ftmaaii»  with  its  VigiL     But  the  earlier  practice 

vas  to  begin  the  ecclesiastical  year  with  the 

■oath  of  March,  as  being  that  in  which  our 

Lord  was  crucified  (March  25);  a  trace  of  this 

rnDaias  in  the  notation  of  the  Quatuor  Tem- 

Yr.T%  u  Jejunium  primi,  quarti,  septiroi,  decimi 

MTBAis,  the  last  of  which  is  the  Advent  Ember 

w*ek. 

Literatnre, — De  CcAholioae  Eccleaiae  divinis  offic, 

er  mimitteru^  Rome,  1590  (a  collection  of  the 

laeient  liturgical  treatises  of  St.  Isidore,  Alcuin, 

iaialarius,  Micrologus,  Petr.    Damianus,  &c.); 

MarteBe,  De  Miti'fua   Ant,   Ecclesiae  et  Mona- 

rkwTmm,    1699;     Binterim,    Die    wniiglichsten 

Iienhrw^Ugkeitcn  der  chriat.'katholischen  Kirche^ 

Naimx,    1829    (founded    on   the   work   of  Pel- 

11^  Dt  Chriet,  Eccle$,  Primae  Mediae  et  No- 

Timmae  Aetaiis  PoiUia,  Neap.  1777);  August!, 

ff»ktcwiii(fkeiten  out  der   chriatlichen  Archao- 

Ivfic,  Leipzig,  1818;  Herzog,  Beal-Encyclopadie 

fitr  prUedantianke  Tkeologie  tf.  Kirche^  s.  a.  Ad- 

Tentszcit,   185:f;    Rheinwald,  KirchUche  Archa- 

^^ie,  1K:10;  Alt,  Der  Christliche  Cmltus,  Abth. 

li.  Daa  KirchenyiKr,  1860.  [H.  B.] 

ADVOCATE  OF  THE  CHURCH  {Ad- 
ti^ratu,  or  //e/eosor,  Kccleeiae  or  Monasterii ; 
li'rlwt^^Eg^iiW :  and  Advocatio  :=ih9  office,  and 
sMik^thnes  the  fee  for  discharging  it) : — an  eccle- 
siasCaesi  officer,  appointed  subsequently  tu  the 
rvni^tticn  of  the  Church  by  the  State,  and  in 
'tivseqcesce  (1)  of  the  Church's  need  of  pro- 
tc«ti««,  (2)  of  the  disability,  both  legal  and  re- 
hfioos.  ftf  clergy  or  monks  (Con.  Apost.  xx., 
ixtii. ;  Conutit,  Apoefoi,  ii.  6  ;  Justinian,  Nwoell. 
atiii.  6 ;  and  see  Kagham,  vi.  4)  either  to  plead 
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in  a  civil  court  or  to  intermeddle  with  worldly 
business.  In  its  original  form  it  was  limited  to. 
the  duties  thus  intimated,  and  took  its  origin  as  a 
distinct  and  a  lay  office  in  Africa  {Cod,  Can,  Eccl 
Afric,  c  97,  a.d.  407,  **  DefenaoreSy**  to  be  taken 
from  the  "  Scholastici;  "  Cone.  Milevit.  ii.  c.  16, 
A.D.  416 ;  Can,  Afric,  c  64,  c  a.d.  424) ;  but  re- 
ceived very  soon  certain  privileges  of  ready  and 
speedy  access  to  the  courts  from  the  emperors 
iCod,  Theod,  2.  tit,  4.  §  7  ;  16.  tit.  2.  ^  38). 
It  became  then  a  lay  office  (defenaorea,  distin- 
guished in  the  code  from  **coronaii"  or  tonsured 
persons),  but  had  been  previously,  it  would  seem, 
discharged  by  the  oeconomi  (Du  Cange).  And,  aa 
it  naturally  came  to  be  reckoned  almost  a  minor 
order,  so  it  was  occasionally,  it  would  seem,  still 
held  by  clerics  (Morinus,  De  Ordin, ;  Bingham). 
The  advocaUu  was  to  be  sometimes  asked  from 
the  emperors  (authorities  as  above), — as  jwUcca 
were  given  by  the  Praetors ; — ^but  sometimes  was 
elected  by  the  bishop  and  clergy  for  themselves 
(Cod,  lib.  i.  tit.  iv.  constit,  19).  The  office  is 
mentioned  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  cc.  2, 
25,  26,  A.D.  451,  and  is  there  distinguished  both 
from  the  clergy  and  from  the  oecor^nua  ;  by  Pope 
Gelasius,  E^/iat,  ix.  c  2,  a.d.  492-496 ;  and  by 
Maxentius  (Besp,  ad  Hormiad,)  some  s>x>re  of 
years  later.  But  it  had  assumed  a  much  more 
formal  shape  during  this  period,  both  at  Con- 
stantinople and  at  Rome.  In  the  fonner  place, 
as  protectors  of  the  Church,  under  the  title  of 
*EirirAi|<n^ir8iicot,  there  were  four  officers  of  the 
kind :  i.  the  irpovr^irSiiror,  who  defended  the 
clergy  in  criminal  cases ;  ii.  one  who  defended 
them  in  civil  ones ;  iii.  6  rov  B^fAaros,  also  called 
the  wimr&ira'was ;  iv.  6  r^f  *EicK\rieias ;  increased 
by  the  time  of  Heraclius  to  ten,  and  designed  in 
general  for  the  defence  of  the  Church  against 
the  rich  and  powerful  (Justinian,  Edict,  xiii.,  and 
Novell,  Ivi.  and  lix.  c.  1 ;  and  see  the  passages 
from  Codrinus,  Zonaras,  Balsamon,  &c.,  in  Meur- 
sius,  Glos9,  Oraecobarbarum,  voc.  "EirSucof,  and  in 
Suicer).  They  appear  also  to  have  acted  as 
judges  over  ecclesiastical  persons  in  trifling  cases 
(Morinus).  They  were  commonly  laymen  (so 
Cod,  Theod,  as  above) ;  but  in  one  case  certainly 
(Cone.  Conatantin,^  a.D.  536,  act.  ii.)  an  ^ickAi}- 
(TiMtKos  is  mentioned,  who  was  also  a  pres- 
byter; and  presbyters  are  said  to  have  com- 
monly held  the  office,  while  later  still  it  was  held 
by  deacons  (Morinus).  In  Rome,  beginning  with 
Innocent  I.  (a.d.  402-417,  PJpiat,  xii.  ed.  Cou- 
stant)  and  his  successor  Zosimus  (Epiat.  i.  c.  .3), 
the  Defenaores  became  by  the  time  of  Gregory 
the  Great  a  regular  order  of  officers  (Defenaoirs 
Romanae  Eccleaiae),  whose  duties  were — i.  to  de- 
fend Church  interests  generally  ;  ii.  to  take  care 
of  alms  left  for  the  poor ;  iii.  to  be  sent  to  held 
applicants  from  a  distance  for  Papal  protection  ; 
iv.  to  look  after  outlying  estates  belonging  to 
St.  Peter's  patrimony  (S.  Greg.  M.,  Epiatt.  pas- 
sim). There  were  also  in  Rome  itself  at  that 
time  seven  officers  of  the  kind,  called  Defenaores 
Regionarii  (Ordo  Roman,),  each  with  his  proper 
region,  and  the  first  of  the  seven  known  as  the 
Primicerius  Defensorum  or  Primua  Defenaor  (St. 
Greg.  Epistt,,  passim).  St.  Gregoiy  certainly 
marks  them  out  as  usually  laymen,  yet  in  some 
cases  clerics,  and  generally  as  holding  a  sort  of 
ecclesiastical  position.  And  the  other  Popes  wh« 
allude  to  them  (as  quoted  above),  are  led  to  do 
so  while  treating  the  question  of  the  steps  aiM 
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delays  to  be  made  in  admitting  laymen  to  holy 
orders,  and  feel  it  necessary  to  say  that  such  re- 
strictions apply  **  even  **  to  Defenaores*  See  also 
St.  liregory  of  Tours,  De  VUa  Patrunij  c  6. 

The  great  deyelopment  of  the  office,  however, 
took  place  under  Charlemagne  ;  who  indeed,  and 
Pipin,  wdre  themselves,  $car*  i^ox'h*'i  ^^Defensorea 
Eccleaiae  Homanae"    And  the  German  emperors 
became,  technically  and  by  title,  Advoaxii  et 
Defenm^ea  Kcdesiarum  (Charles  Y.  and  Henry 
VIII.  being  coupled  together  long  afterwards  as 
respectively  ecclesiae^  and  fideij  defenaorea).  It  was 
then  established  as  a  regular  office  for  each  church 
or  abbey,  under  the  appellations  also  occasionally 
of  Mundiburdi  (or  -burgi),  Faatorea  Laiciy  and 
sometimes  simply  cauaidici  or  tutorea  ;  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  emperor  [Leo  IX.,  however,  as  Pope 
appointed  (Du  Cange)]|  but  then  probably  for  a 
particular  emergency  only  (Car.  M,  Capit,  v.  31, 
vii.  308);   and  usually  as  an  office  for  life,  to 
which  the  bishops  and  abbats  were  themselves 
to  elect  (Cbnc.  Mogunt,  c   50,  A.D.  813, — all 
bishops,  abbats,  and  clergy,  to  choose  ^vicedo- 
minos,  praepositos,  advocatos,  sive  defensores;" 
Cone,  Hem,  iL  c.  24,  a.d.  813, — **  Ut  praepositi  et 
vicedomiui  secundum  regulas  vel  canones  cun- 
stituantur ;  *'  and  see  also  Cone,  Roman,  cc  19, 
20,  A.D.  826,  and  Cone,  Duziac,  ii.  P.  iii.  c  5. 
A.D.  871),  but  *Mn  praesentia  comitum"  {Legg, 
Longohard,  lib.  ii.  tit.  ilvii.  §  1, 2, 4, 7),  and  from 
the  landowners  in  their  own  neighbourhood  (cap. 
xiv.  ex  Lege  Salica^  Jfomanaj  et  Gumbata, — "•  Et 
Ipsi  [advocati]  habeant  in  illo  comitatu  propriam 
haereditatem ; "  and  in  a  capitular  of  a.d.  742, 
we  find  mention  of  a  '*  Graphio**  •'.  e,  count,  **  qui 
est  defensor,"  Morinus,  De  Ordin,^  P.  III.  p.  307) ; 
and  this,  not  only  to  plead  in  court  or  take  oath 
there  (sometimes  two  advocati,  one  to  plead,  the 
other  to  swear,  Legg.  Longohard,  ii.  xlvii.  §  8), 
but  in  course  of  time  to  hold  courts  (plaeita  or 
malld)  as  judges  in  their  own  district  (Da  Cange, 
but  A.D.  1020   is  the  earliest  date  among  his 
authoritiei),  and  generally  to  protect  the  secular 
interests  of  their  own  church  or  abbey.    The 
Advocatua  was  at  this  time  distinguished  from 
the  Vieedomntu,  sometimes  called  Major  Domua, 
who  ruled  the  lay  dependents  of  the  Church ; 
from  the  Praepoaitua,  who  ruled  its  clerical  de- 
pendents ;   and  from  the  Oeconomitay  who  (being 
also  commonly  a  cleric)  managed  the  interior 
economy  of  its  secular  affairs ;  although  all  these 
titles  are  occasionally  used  interchangeably.     He 
was  also  distinct  from  the  Cancellariua,  whether 
in  the  older  sense  of  that  term  when  it  meant 
an  inferior  officer  of  the  court,  or  in  the  later 
when  it  meant  a  judge  (Bingh.  III.  xi.  6,  7). 
Two  circumstances  however  gradually  changed 
both  the  relative  position  of  the  Adtxtcatua  to 
his  ecclesiastical  clients,  and  the  nature  of  his 
functions ;   the  one  arising  from  the   mode   in 
which  he  was  remunerated,  the  other  from  the 
mode  of  his   nomination.      1.  He  was   paid  in 
the  first  instance  at  this  period  by  sometimes  an 
annual  salary,  with  certain  small  privileges  of 
entertainment  and  the  like ;  also,  by  the  third 
part  of  the  profits  of  his  judicial  office  (Tertia 
para  bannorum,  emendarutn,  legum,  compoaitionumj 
•c  *'  placitorum  ad  quae  ab  abbate  vocatus  fue- 
rit,"  Chiron.  Sen,  lib.  ii.  c.  5,  in  D'Ach.  Spicil.  ii. 
tfl3,  ed.  1723;  tertiua  denartua) ;  but  commonly 
and  finally  by  lands  held  from  the  church  or 
•bbey,  a  third  of  their  value  belonging  to  himself 
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as  his  portion.    And  the  growth  of  the  feudal 
tenure,  in  addition  to  other  obvious  influencee, 
gradually  converted  him  through  this  last  cir- 
cumstance from  a  dependent  into  a  superior, 
from  a  law  officer  into  a  military  one,  and  fron 
a  beneficiary  into  an  owner,  and  sometimes  into 
an  usurper  outright.    In  the  Ordo  Romanua^  is 
an  Ordo  ad  armandum  Eccleaiae  Defenaorem  vei 
a/ium  Militem,  beginning  with  a  benidictio  vexilli, 
laneeae,  enaia  (p.  178  Hittorp.,  about  the  time  of 
Charlemagne).    His  aubadvooatua,  let  os  add  (the 
number  of  whom  was  limited  by  various  enact- 
ments), was  to  be  paid  in  one  instance  by  the 
receipt,  fh>m  each  vill  of  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty, of  one  penny,  one  cock,  and  one  aexUuriua 
of  oats.     2.  The  nomination  to  the  office,  resting 
originally  with  the  Church  itself  or  with  the  em- 
peror, was  usurped  gradually  by  the  founder, 
and  as  an  hereditary  appanage  of  his  own  estate , 
whence  followed  first  an  usurpation  of  the  Churdi 
property  by  the  lay  Advocatua,  and  next  an  usorpa^ 
tion  by  the  same  officer  of  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating to  the  church  or  abbey.    And  from  th« 
latter  of  these  has  arisen  the  modem  use  of  the 
word  advowaon,  which  now  means  exclusively 
and  precisely  that  right  which  the  original  ocfoo- 
catua  did  not  possess;   the  jua  patronaiua  no 
doubt  being  attached  to  the  founder  of  a  church 
from  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Orange  (c  10) 
A.D.  441,  and  of  Justinian  (NoveU,  Ivii.  c  2,  cxxiii. 
c  18),  A.D.  541,  555 ;  but  the  combination  of 
foundership  with  the  office  of  advocatua  being  an 
accidental  although  natural  combination,  belong- 
ing to  the  ninth  and  following  centuries.    The 
earliest  charter  quoted  by  Du  Cange,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  an  election  (in  this  case  of  an 
abbat)  **  assensu  et  consilio  advocati,*'  is  a  **  pri- 
vilegium  Kudolphi  Episc  Halberstad.,"  A.D.  1147. 
But  in  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  the  officer 
analogous  to  the  lay  advoaitua  had  usurped  the 
position  and  the  very  name  of  abbat  long  ytt* 
vious  to  the  12th  century  [see  Abbat].    And 
instances  of  similar  usurpation  abroad  may  no 
doubt  be  found  of  a  like  earlier  date  (see  Robert* 
son's  Early  Scotland),  The  advocatio  of  a  bishopric 
seems  to  have  included,  at  least  in  England,  the 
cuatodia  (t.  e,  the  profits)  of  the  property  of  the 
see,  aede  vaeante ;  but  was  a  distinct  right  from 
that  of  nomination  to  the  office,  the  **dignitaa 
crociae"  (as  e.g,  in  the  case  between  the  Welsh 
Lords  Marchers  and  the  English  Crown,  the  former 
claiming  the  cuatodia  but  not  the  nomination): 
although  the  two  became  in  England  combined 
in  the  Crown.    There  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  be  evidence,  that  this  particular  usurpation 
was  laid  to  the  charge  of  advocati  abroad  during 
the  Carlovingian  period ;  although  the  system  A 
lay  abbats,  commendataries,  &c.,  and  the  usurps* 
tion  of  such  offices  by  kings  and  nobles,  led  to 
the  same  general  result  of  usurpation,  thert 
also,    by  the  lay,  over  the  ecclesiastical,  fuDC> 
tiunary.    Councils  in  England  put  restrictions  on 
these  usurpations  of  lay  donuni,  advocati,  tsc,  aa 
early  as  the  Council  of  Beccanceld,  A.D.  696  X  716 
and  of  Clovesho,  A.D.  803  (Councils   III.  338, 
Haddan  and  Stubbs ;  Wilk.  i.  56,  167).    Abroad, 
the  first  canon  on  the  subject  is  that  of  Rheims 
(c.  6),   A.D.  1148,   followed  among  others   by 
the  Councils  of  Salzburg  (c  24),  a.d.  1274  and 
(c  12),  a.d.  1281.     But  a  check   upon  them 
was  attempted  as  early  as  the  10th  centorj  b| 
the  Capetian  dynasty  in  France. 
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Hn  titi*  sf  f ida  Deftmar,  attwshad  to  tht 
Qtwi  of  EngluDd,  *Dd  w  utraoj^ly  ioTerted  trora 
IW  ucbI  inlaat  of  it*  arigioal  Papal  dosor,  ma  j 
la  bid  11  tk*  liM  ciiatiDg  tnc*  of  the  aDcieot 
JAie^M  or  Dtftntar  Ea^niat,  UbIch  (with 
Maan)  ««  an  to  gtre  m  ancient  pad  igm  to 
anilwuilcn*,  aod  End  the  old  olfiot  itill  in 
IfaK  (BiBgban;  Dn  Gangs;  Ueanioi,  Gkat. 
Ci«uii«ito-.;  Hohnna,  Zlf  OnHnat.;  Tito- 
•an)  [A.  W.  H.] 

ADVOCATES,  NOT  TO  BE  OHDAINED, 
— AoMBKBt  tha  iawi  which  jmpowd  mtriinti 
Ipan  tba  elcrg;  wa>  ons  which  forbad  them. 


Mned  that  asj  "och  interfennce  with  worldly 
iMttan  would  Im  iacomiatcDt  with  tiie  wonli 
tf  !J*.  Paul  (3  Tim^  a  ■!  "  No  mia  that  war- 
nth  [auttfoM  Dto]  aDtanglcth  himHif  with  th< 
dtuf*  of  thi*  Ufa:"  hk  St.  AmbroM,  Dt  Off. 
liiML  1,  M;  and  Gelaaii  Pauu  Epp.  IT,  MC 
1S>  For  Ihia  mumi  th«  3rd  Couacil  of  Car- 
tUgt(AJ>.  3dT)in  its  15th  euon  prohibit)  all 
Jnb  from  becoming  aganti  or  procnraton. 
The  pnhlbttion  ii  npeated  in  the  3rd  canon  of 
OiOtniBeniuBl  Council  of  Cbalc«doD(A.D.4M), 
aat  with  Ibi  proTiH  tbat  Kcnlar  bntineu  ma; 
ta  ndeftakin  bf  ih*  cicrgr  wbtn  tha  biahop 
<incU  it  Sir  the  protection  of  Church  proprrtf, 

■  at  or|ihaD*  ami  widowi  who  an  wlthont  aoj 
«« la  Mewl  them.  Thii  eiception  waa  in  later 
tmm  utesdad  to  the  poor  and  all  othen  who 
■■■•   ondar    tha    deaignntlon   of  "  miterahilea 

Iha  lltb  easoD  of  the  Coonril  of  Tarragona 
(*A  SI6)  to  udertaka  an;  legal  bnaineM  ei- 
«q«  fcr  the  benefit  of  the  monailarj  and  at  the 
>Mn^  of  the  abbot. 

ta  FnMC  the  ibore-dted  pmriiiani   of  the 

CnmU  of  Chalodon  wen  repeated  bj  the  16th 

BaaaftluCoDi>dlDrrcnieDil(A.D.T55)andthe 

,      IMk  OUDB  ef  the  Coucil  of  Uajenoe  (a.d.  813). 

n*re  an  many  other  einoni  which  prohibit  the 
dwgj  frean  miiing  themaelrei  ap  with  worldly 
Mttara,  aul  which  therefore  forbid,  though 
at  in  erpnaa  tcmu,  their  acting  ai  adrocatei. 

Then  arc  alio  icTeml  Imperial  coDFtltQlloai 
lelhiB^  effect, aa,  forliutuicc,  obeof  Theodo- 
•■  IL  (a.D.  4ie)  which  he  aiterwanii  repeated 

■  tk  Oder  rfcnibHniw,  i.D.  438  (16.  tit.  2. 
*H,  aai  which  wa*  alio  luerted  in  the  lit  book 
(tk.3Li.  n^aaaOidttBepditiuPratUctioait 
<f  Jatiaiaa  (a.D.  534). 

Similar  proririou  an  to  ba  fonnd  in  the  34th 
m»  tt-A*  lAbtr  HOMttimi  of  Valentian  HI. 
(a.nL  Vri\  and  in  the  6th  chapUr  of  the  123rd 
MfIL  tt  JaalinlBn  (A.D.  Ml). 

(ThiMiw<nB».  <Vtu  d  »H  Ealniaa  Ditci- 
r4*a.  If  Bfurtriit,  Pan  HI.  Lib.  .t,  cap.  17-19  ; 
Bmii,  rncUw  dt  JmLciii  EcdaioMiBii,  Para 
I,  3,  4-S).  [I.  B.] 

AEDITtJL    [Dooms  EETER.} 

AK0ATE8,  EWnt,  oonuDamoratad  Oct   34 

(Jbt.  jMtoc). 
AEITHALAB.  (1)  Daacon  and  niartjT,  com- 
ft)  Martnt  coowmonted  Sept.  1  (A.).  [C] 
A£lllLUin.'8.  (1)  Saint  in  AnncDia,  com- 

—  irnlaJ  Fak  >  ( JtMyrol  Aon.  Vtl^  /litnm.). 
g)riifMi»^A<Wcn.Llat.6<ifart.g.  I'.). 
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(S)  Confenwr,  Jim.  S  iCat.  Bgianl.). 

(4)  Bishop  of  Criicum,  Conr*«or,  Age.  8 
(»■)■  [C] 

AEHILtVS.  (1)  Martyr  In  Africa,  oomm»> 
moratej  Mny  22  (ifoHjro/.  Sam.  Vat.). 

(8)  OrSnrdinia,M«y28{/i.). 

(8)  Commemorated  JnDe  18  (Marl.  IIier<m.\ 
[C] 

AER.    [Vbiu] 

AKBA.    [Kaa,] 

AFBA,  manyr  in  Rbaello,  commemoniled 
Aug.  5  (ifurtynJ.  A'owi.  Vet.);  Aug.  6  IM. 
Hicrxm.-).  [C] 

AFFIDATIO  iafanoc,  Spenaer;  Fr.  ;(an- 
^aitlci),  betrothal,     ft  appears  doubtful  whether 

toriesof  the  Oirutian  era.  It  leama  nther  to 
beloQg  to  the  period  of  faliydarelopod  ftudaUani. 
The  earliest  eiitmp]«  quoted  by  l>n  Cange,  from 
the  lynodal  >tatiit«t  of  the  Church  of  Lie'ga  in 
Hartine'a  Thetauiiu  Noma  Anacdotomm,  ii  in- 
deed of  tha  year  1287.  The  fbrmi  giren  in 
Uartene'i  work,  Dt  Ai\iiq<iit  tcclctiai  Hitilmt 
(mo  Tol.  ii.  pp.  136,  1:17),  in  which  the  word 
occurs,  from  tha  rituali  of  Limogea  and  ot 
RheiniB,  are  palpably  more  modern  yet,  to  judge 
from  the  paaaagea  la  Frendi  which  ara  iuter- 
miied  in  tiiem.  [J.  M.  L.] 

AFFINITY  (adfimtai),  a  nlationahip  by 
miUTiage.  The  bniband  and  wiFe  being  legally 
coniidered  a*  one  penon,  that  who  an  nUted 
by  blood  are  related  ti 


the  M 


n>hip 


being  tha  renal t  o: 

eoni  between  whom  ii  emu  an  uia  to  oe  reinieii 

being  called  his  falAer-in-ha  or  bnlher-in-loa. 
ThedutiDctiuu  between  affinity  and  conaanguinity 
it  derired  from  the  Roman  law.  The  kinilblk 
{tognati)  of  tha  bniband  and  wife  become  re- 
■pactinly  the  adfait  of  the  wife  and  hoibaad. 
We  hare  borrowed  the  worda  affinity  ind  con- 
aanguinity from  the  Roman  law,  bat  wa  bare  no 
term  correaponding  to  adjmei.  The  Homaua  did 
not  nckon  degree!  of  alfnUaM  at  thej  did  of 
consanguinity  Xcagnotio) ;  hut  they  had  terms  to 
eipresa  tha  rarioui  kindi  of  adfinitas,  at  tocir, 
&ther-in-law ;  Kcnu,  mother-iB-law. 

It  has  rcaultod  from  the  Chriitian  doctrine  of 
marriage  that  penooi  related  by  affinity  hare 
been  aiwayt  forbidden  by  the  Church  to  marry 


icle  bT  t( 
I  uncle  t 


side,  or  the  daughter  of 


ki   wife's    daughter 
is  repeated  almoot  tc 


ludcd  within  the  prohibited  degrer:<.     Thin 
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Justinian,  who  made  a  law  (Cod.  Jud.  lib.  5, 
tit.  4,  de  Nuptiis,  leg.  26)  forbidding  any  man 
to  marry  a  woman  tor  whom  he  had  been  god- 
father in  baptism,  on  the  ground  that  nothing 
induces  a  more  paternal  affection,  and,  therefore, 
a  juster  prohibition  of  marriage,  than  this  tie, 
by  which  their  souls  are  in  a  divine  manner 
united  together. 

The  Council  of  Trullo  (Can.  53)  extends  the 
prohibition  to  the  mother  of  the  godchild :  and, 
by  the  Canon  law  aflerwards,  these  spiritual 
relations  were  carried  still  further,  so  as  to 
exclude  from  marrying  together  even  the  bap- 
tiser  and  the  baptised,  the  catechist  and  cate- 
chumen, and  various  other  degrees  of  supposed 
spiritual  affinity.  Such  restrictions,  however,  of 
course,  could  not  be  maintained  in  practice,  and 
the  dispensing  power  of  the  Pope  was  accordingly 
•xtended  to  meet  the  necessity.  (Bingham ;  Gib- 
son's Codex ;  Thornilike ;  Wheatly,  On  Common 
Prayer,)  [D.  B.] 

AFFUSION.    [liAPTMM.] 

AFRICAN  CJODE.    [African  Councils.] 

AFRICAN  COUNCILS.  Under  this  head 
we  must  include  whatever  Councils  were  held  in 
Africa — no  matter  at  what  places,  only  distinct 
from  Egypt — for  this  simple  reason :  that  so  many 
of  their  canons  were  so  soon  thrown  together  in- 
discriminately and  made  one  code,  which,  as 
such,  atlerwards  foi*med  part  of  the  code  received 
in  the  East  and  West.  On  this  African  code  a 
good  deal  has  been  written  by  Justellus  {Cod,  Eccl, 
AfriCy  Paris,  1614, 8vo.),  who  was  the  first  to  pub- 
lish it  separately,  Bishop  Beveridge  {Synod,  vol. 
ii.  p.  202,  et  seq.i  De  Marca  (Diss,  de  Vet,  Coll, 
Can.  c,  iv.-xi.),  and  the  Ballerini  in  their  learned 
Appendix  to  the  worics  of  St.  Leo  (tom.  iii.  De 
AtUiq.  Col.  Diss.y  pars  I.  c  3,  21-9),  but  a  good 
deal  also  remains  unsolved,  and  perhaps  insoluble. 
Several  of  the  canons  contained  in  it  have  been 
assigned  to  more  Councils  than  one,  and  several 
of  the  Councils  differently  dated  or  numbered  by 
different  editors  or  collectors.  Perhaps  the  best 
edition  of  it  is  that  published  in  Greek  and  Latin 
by  Mansi  (tom.  iii.  pp.  699-943).  Not  that  it 
was  originally  promulgated  in  both  languages, 
though,  as  Beveridge  suggests,  the  probkbility  is 
that  it  had  been  translated  into  Greek  before  the 
Trullan  Council  of  A.D.  683,  by  the  second  canon 
of  which  it  became  part  of  the  code  of  the  Eastern 
Church.  As  it  stands  in  Mansi,  then,  it  compre- 
hends, first,  the  deliberations  of  the  Council  of 
(Carthage,  A.D.  419  ;  then  the  canons  of  the  same 
Synod  to  the  number  of  33 ;  then  *'  canones  di- 
versorum  conciliorum  ecclesiae  Africanae" — in 
the  words  of  their  heading,  the  first  of  which  is 
numbered  34,  in  continuous  series  with  the  pre- 
ceding, and  the  last  138.  However,  in  reality, 
the  canons  proper  ought  to  be  said  to  end  with 
the  one  numbered  133,  at  which  point  Aurelius, 
Bishop  of  Carthage,  who  presided,  calls  upon  the 
Council  to  subscribe  to  all  that  had  gone  before, 
which  is  accordingly  done ;  he  signing  first,  the 
primate  of  Numidia  second,  the  legate  from 
Rome,  Faustinus,  Bishop  of  Potenza,  third,  St. 
Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  fourth ;  and  the  other 
bishops — 217  or  229,  according  to  the  reading 
■elected — ^in  order ;  and  after  them  all  the  two 
presbyter-legates  from  Rome,  who  sign  last. 

Thij4  done,  the  day  following,  a  letter  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  Synod  was  addressed  to  Boni- 
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face,  bishop  of  Rome,  to  be  despatched  by  the  thrN 
legates.  This  is  given  at  len^b,  ud  atuabersJ 
134.  It  acquaints  him  with  their  objections  t* 
the  ^  commonitorium  "  or  instructions  rcceivtd 
by  the  legates  from  the  late  Pope  Zosimus,  par- 
ticularly to  that  part  of  it  bearing  upon  appeak 
to  Rome  in  conformity  with  some  supposed  canons 
of  Nicaea,  which  they  had  not  been  able  to  find  in 
any  Greek  or  Latin  copy  of  the  acts  of  that 
Council  in  their  possession,  and  therefore  beg  him 
to  send  for  authentic  copies  of  them  at  once  from 
the  Churches  of  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Coo- 
stantinople.  This  course  they  had  already  taken 
themselves,  while  recommending  it  to  him  ;  and 
what  follows  as  canon  135  proves  to  be  a  letter 
fVom  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  to  the  same  bishops^ 
telling  them  that  in  conformity  with  their  re* 
quest  he  has  bent  them,  by  his  presbyter  Inno* 
cent,  faithful  copies  of  the  authentic  Synod  of 
Nicaea,  which  they  would  also  find,  if  they  looked 
for  them,  in  the  ecclesiastical  history :  he  does 
not  say  by  whom. 

In  the  same  way  canon  136  is  a  letter  from 
Atticus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  telling  them 
that  he  too  sends  them  the  canons  as  defined  bj 
Nicene  Fathers  pure  and  entire,  by  their  me»* 
senger  Marcellus  the  sub-deacon,  as  they  had  r»* 
quested.     We  can  hardly  suppose  the  Synod  to 
have  been  sitting  all  the  time  that  it  most  hsTt 
taken  these  messengers  to  go  and  return.    Next 
a  copy  of  the  Nicene  Creed  follows,  and  is  nnm- 
bered  137.    It  had  been  already  recited  and  ae> 
cepted,  together  with  the  Nicene  canons,  in  the 
previous  deliberations  of  the  Council,  befbre  tin 
resolution  to  send  for  authentic  copies  of  botk 
had  been  carried  out.    Caecilian,  who  was  Bishof 
of  Carthage  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nicaaa 
and  had  attended  it,  had  brought  back  with  hia 
copies  of  its  creed  and  canons  in  Latin,  which  hai 
been  preserred  with  great  care  by  his  Churd 
ever  since.     What  follows  in  the  last  place,  an 
is    numbered   138,   cannot  have    been  writtfl 
earlier  than  a.d.  422,  it  being  a  letter  addrease 
to  Celestine,  the  successor  of  Boniface,  who  died  i 
that  year,  **  our  beloved  lord  (Sc<nr<frp)  and  mai 
honoured  brother,"  as  he  is  styled,  in  the  nan 
of  Aurelius  and  others  whose  names  are  ghv 
(St.  Augustine's  is  not  one)  and  the  rest  of  tha 
present  in  the  universal  Council  of  Africa,  ; 
which  they  tell  him  that  the  canons  of  which  k 
predecessor  had  spoken  were  nowhere  to  be  fbni 
in  the  authentic  copies  of  the  Nicene  decrees  ja 
received  from  the  East ;  and,  fVirther,  that  in  i 
Council  of  the  Fathers  could  they  find  it  defin 
that  **  any  should  be  despatched  as  it  were  fn 
the  side  of  his  Holiness,"  as  had  been  attempt  e  J 
this  instance.  If  the  last,  or  20th  Council,  as  if 
called,  under  Aurelius,  therefore,  has  been  right 
assigned  to  A.D.  421, — and  Aurelius  opens  its  ipt 
ceedings  by  saying  that,  for  reasons  well  kBO* 
to  his  audience,  it  had  been  suspended  for  1 
space  of  two  years,  thus  connecting  »t  with  1 
Council  of  A.D.  419, — either  it  must  have  sat ' 
year  following  as  well,  or  there  must  have  b 
a  21st  Council  under  Aurelius  the  vear  follow 
to  indite  this  epibbie,  which,  as  has  been  obsen 
could  not  have  been  done  till  the  accession 
Celestine  had  become  known  in  Africa,  thai 
till  towards  the  end  of  A.D.  422.  And  with  it* 
collection  of  the  canons  of  Ihe  African  Chum 
brought  to  a  close.     Dionysius  Exiguits,  m 
edition,  heads  them  appropriately  '*  the  Sjufi' 
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Ike  Afrkans    at   Carthage   that   enacted    138 
euKNu,"  meaning  of  ooune  the  SynoiU  of  a.d. 
419-22  oonaidered   as   one,    where   they   were 
paawJ  w  confirmed  (Higne's  Patrol^  torn.  67, 
f,  161  €t  teq.').    Not  but  there  are  other  colleo 
iMw  extant  eontaining  fewer  or  more  canons 
t^jui  are   included   in  this.    For  instance,  the 
Spoatsh  and  Isidorian  Collections  begin  with  the 
Srsod  of  Carthage  onder  Qratus,  ▲.D.  348,  and 
end  vHh  the  Synod  of  Milevis,  A.D.  402,  msiking 
tight  Sjnods  in  all,  one  of  Mileris  and  seven  of 
Carthage  (If  igne's  PatroL,  torn.  84,  pp.  179-236). 
In  Beraidge  (Synodic  L  p.  365-72)  the  sy nodi- 
cal letter  of  a  Council  of  Carthage  as  far  Iwck  as 
A.OL  258  (or  256  according  to  others)  under  St. 
Cjprian,  is  printed  in  the  form  of  a  canon,  and 
plaioed,  together  with  the  speeches  made  there  by 
and  others,  immediately  before  the  Ancyran 
as  though  it  had  been  one  of  the  provin- 
cial Conacib  whose  canons  had  been  accepted  by 
tke  whole  Qiorch,  which  it  was  not.   Earlier  far 
than  either  of  them  is  the  compendium  of  eccle- 
siastical canons,  African  mainly,  232  in  all,  by 
Ffilgestias  Ferrandus,  deacon  of  the  Chnrch  of 
Osrth^e,   seemingly  drawn  from  independent 
(Migne's  PairoL,  tom.  67,  p.  949-62). 
earlier  still  than  his  were  the  two  boolu 
urodaoed  by  Boniface,  bishop  of  Carthage,  at  the 
Synsd  held  there  by  him  A-D.  525,  as  having 
Men  disoovered  in  the  archives  of  that  church, 
SM  Tolamc  containing  the  Nicene  canons  in  part, 
sad  tboee  which   had    been  passed   in    Africa 
Mare  the  time  of  Aorelios ;  the  other  volume 
called  **  the  book  of  the  canons  of  the  time  of 
Aarelins,'*  in  which,  according  to  the  Ballerini, 
Bae  of  the  Synods  of  Carthage  under  Aurelius, 
and  some  otlwrs  of  Milevis  and  Hippo,  were  con- 
Uiaed  (Mansi,  viiL  p.  635-56).    Finally,  there 
ii  a    **Breviariam    canonnm    Hipponensium " 
iinBted   in    Mansi,  with  the  comments  of  the 
mUeriiii   upon   them,  supposed   to    have  been 
pMnd  in  the  Synod  held  there  a.d.   393,  at 
vkith   St.   Augustine    was    present,   but  as  a 
fneU  ;  and  afterwards  inserted  in  the  Council  of 
Carthage,    held    four  years    afterwards  under 
iBffcIiaa,  amongvt  its  own,  and  evidently  con- 
fum&i  by  the  34th  canon  of  the  Synod  of  A.D. 
419.  as  proposed  by  one  of  the  bishops  named 
Cpignsiosw 

Tha  argument  drawn  by  the  Ballerini,  after 
•Uhorately  comparing  these  collections,  is  unfa- 
worable  to  the  title  given  by  Justellus  to  the 
138  canons  above  mentioned  of  the  African  code  : 
stiU  as  designating  those  canons  alone  which 
have  beem  received  generally  by  the  East  and 
West,  it  cannot  be  called  meaningless ;  and  this 
&rt  having  been  made  patent  by  his  publication 
of  thean,  it  remains  as  a  matter  of  abtiquarian 
latarcst  solely  to  determine  what  canons  belong 
to  what  eooncils.  The  general  account  seems  to 
W  that  there  are  sixteen  Councils  of  Carthage, 
eat  tf  Milevis,  and  one  of  Hippo,  whose  canons 
«trt  reetivcd  and  confirmed  by  the  Council  of 
S-O.  419  besides  ita  own  (Johnson's  Vade  Mecum^ 
a.  171);  bot  it  is  beset  with  difficulties.  The 
two  canons  interdicting  appeals  beyond  the  sea — 
29  and  125  according  to  the  Latin  numbering, 
aaddoafatltas  23  and  39  were  passed  with  the 
•one  object — have  been  attributed  to  a  Synod  of 
Hippo  by  Boase;  but  the  22nd  canon  of  the 
Bsts^  Synod  af  Milaria,  aj>.  416,  to  which  both 
Aireiaai  aad  8C  AagastiAt  subscribed,  reads 
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identical  with  one  of  them,  and  the  34th  canon 
of  a  Council  of  Carthage  two  years  later  with  the 
other.  It  is  of  more  practical  importance  to 
ascertain  whether  they  steer  clear  of  the  Sardican 
canons,  as  some  maintain;  or  were  framed  in 
antagonism  to  them,  as  others.  The  Sardican 
canons,  it  has  been  said,  allowed  bishops  to  appeal 
to  Rome ;  the  African  canons  forbade  priests  and 
all  below  priests  to  appeal  to  Rome.  The  African 
fathers  carefully  abstained  from  laying  the  same 
embargo  upon  bishops :  nay,  they  undertook  to 
observe  the  canons  cited  by  Zosimus  as  Nicene, 
till  authentic  copies  of  the  Nicene  canons  had 
been  obtained  from  the  East.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  all  this  is  delusive.  In  the 
discussion  that  took  place  on  the  canons  cited  in 
the  **  Commonitorium,"  some  were  for  obsarving 
them,  pending  the  inquiry ;  St.  Augustine  among 
the  number.  But  when  Aurelius  called  upon  the 
Council  to  say  definitively  what  it  would  do,  the 
collective  reply  was :  **  All  things  that  were  en- 
acted in  the  Nicene  Council  are  acceptable  to  as 
all."  And  to  no  more  could  they  be  induced  to 
pledge  themselves.  Then  as  to  the  canons,  which 
if  they  did  not  fVame,  they  confirmed  subse- 
quently ;  the  28th,  according  to  the  Latin  num- 
bering, is :  '*  It  was  likewise  agreed  that  presby- 
ters, deacons,  or  any  of  the  inferior  clergy  with 
causes  to  try,  should  they  have  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  judgment  of  their  bishops,  might  be 
heard  by  the  neighbouring  bishops  with  consent 
of  their  own ;  and  such  bishops  might  decide 
between  them  ;  but  should  they  think  they  ought 
to  appeal  from  them  likewise,  let  them  not  ap- 
peal to  transmarine  tribunals,  but  to  the  primates 
of  their  provinces,  as  Aos  aho  been  frequently  en- 
act4fd  in  regard  ofbitihopt.  But  in  case  any  should 
think  he  ought  to  appeal  to  places  beyond  the 
sea,  let  him  be  received  to  communion  by  nobody 
within  Africa.''  The  words  "  sicut  et  de  episcopis 
saepe  constitutum  est,"  are  found  in  all  manu- 
scripts of  this  canon,  as  it  stands  here.  They  are 
wanting  in  the  125th.  And  the  meaning  is 
clearly,  that  there  had  been  earlier  canons  in 
abundance  passed  for  regulating  episcopal  ap- 
peals ;  for  instance,  the  6th  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Constantino])le,  where  it  is  said  that  binhops 
should  be  brought  before  the  greater  Synod  of 
the  diocese,  in  case  the  provincial  Synod  should 
be  unable  to  decide  their  case.  And  nothing  had 
occurred  to  induce  them  to  legislate  further  for 
bishops.  The  present  controversy  had  originated 
with  a  simple  priest,  Apiarius.  Accordingly  their 
canons  were  directed  to  prevent  priests  and  all 
below  priests  in  future  from  doing  as  he  had 
done.  In  short,  they  told  Celestine  that  **  the 
canons  of  the  Nicene  Council  left  all,  whether 
inferior  clergy  or  bishops  themselves,  to  their 
own  metropolitan;  it  having  been  wisely  and 
justly  considered  there  that,  whatever  questions 
might  arise,  they  ought  to  be  terminated  in  their 
own  localities."  Which  was  in  effect  as  much  as 
telling  him  that  the  genuine  Nicene  canons  were 
in  flat  contradiction  upon  each  point  to  those  so 
designated  by  his  predecessor.  Canon  12.5  is 
identical  with  the  preceding,  except  that  it  omitx 
the  clause  **  sicut  et  de  episcopis,'  &c.,  and  men- 
tions the  African  Councils  as  another  legitimate 
tribunal  of  appeal  besides  the  primates.  Canon 
23,  that  **  bishops  should  not  go  beyond  the  sea 
without  leave  from  their  primate,"  reads  very 
like  another  outpouring  of  their  sentiments  on 
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the  same  subject ;  and  caaon  39,  that  '*  no  pri- 
mate should  be  called  a  prince  of  priests,  or  pon- 
tiff," seems  almost  borrowed  from  the  well- 
known  invective  of  St.  Cyprian  against  Stephen. 
Such,  then,  is  the  language  of  some  of  the  canons 
of  the  African  code,  fairly  construed,  to  which 
the  assent  of  Rome  as  well  as  Constantinople  has 
been  pledged.  And  **  it  was  of  very  great  autho- 
rity, says  Mr.  Johnson  (Tod?  MecutOj  ii.  p.  171) 
m  the  old  English  Churches ;  for  many  of  the 
**  excerptions  **  of  Egbert  were  transcribed  from 
it. 

It  only  remains  to  set  down  the  different 
African  Councils  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
g(>nerally  supposed  to  have  occurred,  with  a  run- 
ning summary  of  what  was  transacted  in  each  ; 
referring  generally  for  all  further  information  to 
Mansi,  Cave,  Beveridge,  Johnson,  De  Marca,  the 
Art  de  verifier  les  daUSy  and  the  Ballerini.  Num- 
bering them  would  only  serve  to  mislead,  at  least 
if  attempted  in  any  consecutive  series.  Cave,  for 
instance,  reckons  9  African  between  a.d.401  and 
603,  and  as  many  as  35  Carthaginian  between 
A.D.  215  and  533  ;  but  among  the  latter  are  in- 
cluded 6  (between  A.D.  401  and  410),  which  he 
had  already  reckoned  among  the  9  African. 

Cabthaoe,  A.D.  200, 217 — Supposed  to  be  one 
and  the  same,  under  Agrippinus,  in  favour 
of  rebaptizing  heretics. 

-^—  A.D.  251 — Under  St.  Cyprian;  decreed 
that  the  lapsed  should  be  received  to  com- 
munion, but  not  till  they  had  performed 
their  full  penance. 

'—  A.D.  252^ — Against  Novatian,  who  denied 
that  the  lapsed  were  ever  to  be  received  to 
communion  again ;  and  Felicissimus,  who  af- 
firmed they  were,  even  before  they  had 
performed  their  penance. 

-^^  A.D.  254,  255 — Doubtful  in  which  year ; 
under  St.  Cyprian,  in  favour  of  infant  bap- 
tism. 

-^  A.D.  256 — Under  St.  Cyprian,  approving 
the  consecration  by  the  Spanish  bishops  of 
Felii  and  Sabinus  in  place  of  Basil  and 
Martial, — two  bishops  who  had  purchased 
certificates,  or  "libels,"  of  having  sacrificed 
to  idols,  and  declaring  that  Stephen,  Bishop 
of  Rome,  had  interjMsed  in  favour  of  the 
latter  unreasonably,  from  having  been 
duped  by  them. 

—  A.D.  256— Another  held  in  the  same  year 
—or  there  may  have  been  several — in  fa- 
voui  of  rebaptizing  all  who  had  received 
heretical  baptism,  when  St.  Cyprian  uttered 
his  celebrated  invective  against  Stephen. 
The  question  was  finally  ruled  in  the  7th 
of  the  Constantittopolitan  canons.  This  is 
the  Council  whose  synodical  letter  is 
printed  by  Beveridge  in  the  form  of  a 
canon,  immediately  before  those  of  Ancyra. 
It  is  given  in  Mansi,  i.  922-6;  but  the 
speeches  belonging  to  it  follow  951-92, 
under  the  head  of  "Concil.  Carthag.  iii. 
sub  Cypriano  episcopo ;"  what  purports  to 
have  been  the  second  being  given  p.  925, 
and  all  three  supposed  to  have  been  held 
A.D.  256. 

ClRTA,  A.D.  305 -To  elect  a  new  bishop  in 
place  of  one  who  had  been  a  **  traditor ;" 
that  is,  had  surrendered  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures to  the  Pagan  authorities,  to  which  all 
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present,  when  they  came  to  be  asked,  how- 
ever, pleaded  equally  guilty. 

Carthaob,  A.D.  312— Of  70  Donatist  bishops 
against  Caecilian,  bishop  of  that  see. 

A.D.  333 — under  Donatus,  author  of  the 

schism  ;  favourable  to  the  '^  traditores." 

A.D.   348 — under  Gratus;    its  acts  are 

comprised  in  fourteen  chapters,  of  which 
the  first  is  against  rebaptizing  any  that 
have  been  baptized  with  water  in  the  name 
of  the  Trinity.  This  is  probably  the  Council 
whose  canons  are  invoked  in  canon  12  of 
the  African  code. 

Theveste,  A.D.  362— Of  Donatists  quarrelling 
amongst  themselves. 

African,  a.d.  380— Of  Donatists,  in  condem- 
nation of  Tichonius,  a  Donatist  bishop. 

Carthage,  a.d.  386— Confirmatory  of  the 
synodical  letter  of  Siricius,  Bishop  of  Rome. 

LKPri^a,  A.D.  386— Passed  canons  on  disci- 
pline. 

Cartiiaoe,  a.d.  390— Formerly  regarded  as 
two  sejmrate  Councils,  under  Genethlius, 
Bishop  of  Carthage;  made  13  canons,  by 
the  ^(econd  of  which  bishops,  priests,  and 
deui-ons  arc  required  to  abstain  from  thnir 
wives  and  observe  continence.  Mansi  prints 
what  used  to  be  regarded  as  a  second 
Council  of  this  year  twice,  iii.  pp.  691-8 
and  867-76. 

A.D.    393  — Of   Maximian's    (Donatist 

bishop  of  Carthage)  supporters  against 
Primian  (another  Donatist  bishop  of  Car- 
thage). 

Hippo,  a.d.  393 — ^At  which  St.  Augustine  dis- 
puted **de  fide  et  symbolo"  as  a  pres- 
byter. 

Cabarussi  and  of  the  Caverns,  a.d.  394 — Of 
the  same  on  the  same  subject. 

Bag  A  IS,  A.D.  394 — Of  Primian's  supporters, 
against  Maximian. 

A.D.   396— One  canon  only  preserved; 

against  translations  of  bishops  and  priests. 

BvzATiUM,  A.D.  397— Confirming  all  that  had 
been  decreed  in  393  at  Hippo. 

Carthage,  a.d.  397 — Called  the  3rd«  either 
reckoning  that  under  Gratus  as  first,  and 
that  under  Genethlius  as  2nd ;  or  else 
supposing  two  to  have  been  held  under 
Aurelius  previously  in  394  ^UiQ  397,  and 
making  this  the  3rd  unoer  him  ;  passed  50 
canons,  among  whion  the  "Breviarium 
canonum  Hipponensium "  is  said  to  have 
bef'u  inserted  (Mansi,  iii.  875,  and  the 
notes). 

Cartiiagk,  A.D.  400 — Called  the  5th  under 
Aurelius;  of  72  bishops;  passed  15  canons 
on  discipline  (Pagi,  quoted  by  Mansi,  iii. 
p.  972).  Yet,  p.  979,  Mansi  reckons  a  first 
African  Council  in  399,  and  a  2nd  and  3rd 
in  401,  which  he  calls  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
Councils  under  Aurelius,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Anastasius. 

Milevis,  A.D.  402 — ^To  decide  several  points 
affecting  bishops. 

Carthage,  a.d.  403,  404,  405 — ^Mansi  makes 
3  African  Councils  of  theM ;  a  1st,  2nd, 
and  3rd,  in  the  Pontificate  of  Innocent, 
or  8th,  9th,  and  10th  under  Aurelius,  for 
bringing  back  the  Donatists  to  the  Church 
(iii.  pp.  1155  and  lir)9). 

A.D.  407,  408,  409— Called   by   Mao« 
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4ihj  Sth,  6tli,  and  7ih  AfHcao  Comicili  in 
th«  pontificate  of  Innocent,  the  5tb  and 
6th  being  regarded  by  him  as  one,  or  the 
11th,  12Si,  and  13th  Councils  under  A  ore- 
Ijns---All  incorporated  into  the  African 
code  (ilL  p.  1163). 

CiBTBAOE,  JuiK  410 — ^Against  the  Donatists— 
probably  the  14th  ui^er  Aurelius. 

—  AJ).  411 — Great  conference  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  Donatists ;  Aurelius  and 
St.  Augustine  both  taking  part  on  behalf 
of  the  former ;  286  bishops  said  to  have 
been  present  on  the  Catholic  side,  and  279 
on  the  Donatist,  jet  313  names  are  given 
on  the  latter  side.  There  were  three  dif- 
ferent stages  in  the  proceedings.  (Mansi, 
It.  pp.  269  and  276.) 
«—  ▲•D.  412 — In  which  Celestius  was  ao- 
caaed  of  Pelagianism  and  appealed  to  the 
Pope,  probably  the  15th  under  Aurelius. 
CuTA,  ▲.D.412 — ^In  the  matter  of  the  Donatists 
— published  a  synodical  letter  in  the  name 
of  Aurelius,  St.  Augustine  and  others.  Sil- 
ranus,  primate  of  Numidia,  heads  iL 

African,  a.d.  414 — Of  Donatists. 

Cabtuage,  A.D.  416— or  the  2nd  against  the 
Pelagians :  probably  the  16th  under  Au- 
relius :  composed  of  67  bishops :  addressed 
a  synodical  letter  to  Innocent  of  Rome, 
condemning  both  Pelagius  and  Celestius. 

MiLEVis,  A.D.  416— Called  the  2nd  of  Mileyis 
against  Pelagius  and  Celestius— composed 
of  60  bishops — ^published  27  canons  on 
discipline — addressed  a  synodical  letter  to 
Innocent  of  Rome,  to  which  was  appended 
another  in  a  more  £Emuliar  tone  ft^m 
Aurelius,  St.  Augustine  and  three  more. 

Tbdra^  A.D.  417 — Passed  canons  on  disci- 
pline. 

Cabthaoe,  a.d.  417,  418 — ^Against  the  Pela- 
gians— regarded  as  one,  probably  the  17  th 
under  Aurelius. 

Hippo,  Sctpfftula,  Macbiana,  a.d.  418 — 
Passed  canons  on  discipline  preserred  by 
Ferrandus  (Mansi,  iv.  439). 

TiiESESf  A.D.  418 — Published  nine  canons  on 
discipline. 

Jaethaoe,  A.D.  419 — Attended  by  229,  or, 
according  to  other  accounts,  217  bishops ; 
and  by  Faustinus,  Bishop  of  Potenza,  and 
two  presbyters  as  legates  fVom  Rome.  Its 
'proceedings  have  been  anticipated  in  what 
was  said  on  the  African  code.  It  would 
seem  as  if  it  really  commeQced  in  418, 
and  extended  through  419.  Pagi  supposes 
33  canons  to  have  been  passed  in  the 
former  year,  and  but  6  in  the  latter 
(Mansi,  iv.  419) ;  and  Mansi  seems  even  to 
make  two  synods  of  it,  calling  one  a  5th 
or  6th,  and  the  other  a  7th  Council  of 
Carthage  (against  the  Pelagians,  he  pro- 
bably means),  and  yet  evidently  reckoning 
both  together  as  the  18th  under  Aurelius. 
From  419  it  seems  to  have  been  adjourned 
to  421,  and  then  lasted  into  422  at  least, 
as  has  been  shown  above ;  this  adjourned 
council  was  therefore  in  reality  the  20th 
under  Aurelian,  Chough  sometimes  headed 
the  18th.  as  being  one  with  the  council  of 
which  it  was  but  the  adjournment.  Then 
the  19th  under  Aurelius  is  the  title  given 
in   Mans:  (iv.  443)  to  one   held  in  the 
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interim,  a.d.  420,  to  det«nniiM  oertoii 
questions  of  precedence  amongst  bishopa^ 
possibly  the  missing  6th  against  Pela- 
gianism. 

NuMpiA,  A.D.  423— In  which  Antonius,  a 
bishop  of  that  province,  was  condemned. 

Carthage,  a.d.  426— At  which  Leporius,  a 
French  presbyter,  cleared  himself  horn 
Pelagianism. 

Hippo,  a.d.  426— At  which  Heraclius  was 
elected  successor  to  St.  Augustine  at  his 
nomination. 

— ^ —  A.D.  427 — Said  to  have  passed  canons 
29  and  30,  in  the  Latin  numbering  of  the 
African  code  (Mansi,  iv.  539). 

African,  a.d.  484 — ^To  render  account  of  their 
faith  to  King  Hunneric,  when  it  appeared 
that  of  475  sees,  14  were  then  vacant :  88 
had  been  deprived  of  their  bishops  by 
death,  and  most  of  those  who  survived 
were  in  eiile  (Mansi,  viL  pp.  1156-64 
and  the  notes). 

BrzATiUM,  A.D.  507— To  appoint  new  bishops 
in  place  of  those  who  had  died  or  been 
exiled. 

JUNCA,  A.D.  523— under  Liberatus :  to  con- 
demn a  bishop  of  the  province  of  Tripoli 
who  had  usurped  a  church  not  in  his 
diocese  :  St.  Fnlgentius,  Bishop  of  Ruspe, 
being  one  of  those  present. 

Carthage,  a.d.  525 — under  Boniface ;  when 
two  volumes  of  the  canons  were  found,  as 
already  described  (Mansi,  viii.  635-56). 

African,  a.d.  533 — Sent  a  synodical  letter  to 
John  II.  of  Rome  by  Liberatus,  deacon  of 
the  church  of  Carthage,  so  well  known  for 
his  writings. 

Btzatiuh,  A.D.  541 — Sent  a  deputation  to 
Justinian,  and  legislated  on  discipline. 

African,  a.d.  550 — ExcommunicatMl  Vigilins 
for  condemning  the  three  chapters. 

Suffetdla,  a.d.  570 — Passed  canons  on  dis- 
cipline, some  of  which  are  preserved. 

African,  a.d.  594 — ^Against  the  Donatists, 
probably  for  the  last  time. 

Btzatium,  a.d.  602 — ^To  examine  certain 
charges  made  against  Clement  the  pri- 
mate. 

Nuuidia,  a.d.  603 — ^To  examine  the  case  of 
Donadeus,  a  deacon,  who  had  appealed 
from  his  bishop  to  Rome. 

Btzatium,  Numidia,  Mauritania,  Car^ 
thage,  a.d.  633 — ^Against  Cyrus,  Pyrrhus, 
and  Sergius,  the  Monothelite  leaders. 

Btzatium,  Numidia,  Mauritania,  Car- 
thage, 646— Against  the  Monothelites : 
the  councils  of  Byzatium,  Numidia,  and 
Mauritania  addressed  a  joint  synodical 
letter:  and  the  Bishop  of  Carthage  a 
letter  in  his  own  name  to  Theodore, 
Bishop  of  Rome :  all  preserved  in  the  acts 
of  the  Lateran  Council  under  Martin  I.. 
A.D.  649.  [E.  S.  F.] 

AGABUS,  the  prophet  (Acts  xxi.  10),  com- 
memorated Feb.  13  {Martyroi.  Rom,  VeL) ;  -^P^^ 
8  (Cb/.  l-yzanty  [C.] 

AGAPAE. — The  custom  which  prevailed  in 
the  Apostolic  Church  of  meeting  at  fixed  times 
for  a  common  m^al,  of  which  all  alike  partook 
as  brothers,  has  been  touched  on  in  the  Dki.  of 
the  Bible  fLoRD's  Supper.]    It  had  a  precedent 
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in  th«  bAbit|  of  the  Easeiie  commanitiei  in 
Jf  ada«a  (JoAepn.  Bell,  Jvd,  ii.  8X  aixi  in  the  fpavoi 
of  Greek  guilds  or  anociatioDB ;  in  the  Charistiea 
of  RomAQ  life  (Orid,  Foiti,  ii.  616),  in  the 
nwrfftria  of  Crete,  in  the  ^Mria  of  Sparta. 
The  name  apparently  was  attached  to  the  meals 
towards  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  age.  The 
absence  of  any  reference  to  it  in  1  Cor.  xi.  or 
xiii.,  where  reference  would  have  been  so  natural, 
had  it  been  in  use,  may  fairly  be  taken  as  nega- 
tive evidence  that  it  was  not  then  current.  The 
balance  of  textual  authority  inclines  in  favour  of 
iydirgus,  rather  than  irdreus^  in  Jude  v.  12, 
and  perhaps  also,  though  less  decidedly,  in  2  Pet. 
J.  13,  and  we  may  fairly  assume  (without  enter- 
ing on  the  discussion  of  the  authorship  and  date 
of  those  epistles)  that  they  represent  the  termi- 
nology of  the  Church  in  the  period  from  a.d.  60 
to  A.D.  80.  The  true  reading  of  1  Pet.  v.  14 
{ip  ^iX^ifuiri  itydmis)  cannot  l^  disjoined  from 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  feast  known  then  or 
very  soon  afterwards  by  that  name,  at  which 
sncn  a  salutation  was  part  of  the  accustomed 
ceremonials.  Soon  the  name  spread  widely  both 
in  the  East  and  West.  Ignatius  {nd  Smym,  c.  8X* 
for  the  Asiatic  and  Syrian  Churches,  Clement 
for  Alexandria  {Paedag.  ii.  p.  142^  Tertullian  for 
Western  Africa  {Apol,  c  39),  are  witnesses  for 
its  wide-spread  use. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  meeting  of  this  character 
must  have  been  a  very  prominent  feature  in  the 
life  of  any  community  adopting  it.  The  Christians 
of  a  given  town  or  district  came  on  a  fixed  • 
day,  probably  the  first  day  of  the  week  (the ' 
"stato  die"  of  Pliny's  letter  to  Tmjan,  Epp,  x. 
96),  in  some  large  room  hired  for  the  purpose, 
or  placed  at  their  disposal  by  some  wealthy  con- 
verts. The  materials  of  the  meal  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  feeling  or  wealth  of  the  society. 
Bread  and  wine  were,  of  course,  indispensable, 
l>oth  as  connected  with  the  more  solemn  com- 
memorative act  which  came  at  some  period  or 
other  in  the  service,  and  as  the  staple  articles  of 
food.  Meat,  poultry,  cheese,  milk,  and  honey, 
were  probably  used  with  them  (August.,  c. 
Fawt,  XX.  20).  Early  paintings  in  the  cata- 
combs of  Rome  seem  to  show  that  fish  also 
was  used  (Aringhi,  Ronvi  Subterran,  ii.  pp.  77, 
83,  119,  123,  185,  199,  267).  Both  the  fact  of 
its  being  so  largely  the  common  diet  of  the  poor 
in  Syria  (Matt.  vii.  9,  xiv.  17,  xvi.  34),  and 
the  associations  of  Luke  xxiv.  42,  John  xxi. 
9  (to  say  nothing  of  the  mystical  significance 
attached  to  the  word  lx9\fs  as  early  as  Tertul- 
lian), would  naturally  lead  Christians  to  use  it 
at  their  "  feasts  of  love."  The  cost  of  the  meal 
fell  practically  on  the  richer  members  of  the 
Church,  whether  it  was  provided  out  of  the 
common  funds,  or  made  up  of  actual  contribu- 
tions in  kind,  meat  or  fruit  sent  for  the  purpose, 
or  brought  at  the  time.  At  the  appointed  hour 
they  came,  waited  for  each  other  (1  Cor.  xi.  33), 

*  There  is  a  suggestive  difference.  Indicating  a  rhange 
in  language  and  practice,  between  the  shorter  and  longer 
texts  of  the  ignatian  l^pisiles  In  this  pawage.  Jn  the 
former  the  writer  claims  for  the  bishop  the  solo  prero- 
gative (rf*  baptising,  or  aydvi|r  woutlv.  In  the  latter  the 
word  wfioa^ifMip  is  Interpolated  between  them.  The 
Agap^  is  disiingalshed.  i.  s.  fh>m  the  ''Supper  of  the 
Lord,"  with  which  it  had  before  been  Identified ;  and  the 
latter,  thus  sfparated,  is  astdciated  with  a  more  aacrifldal 
tmniiiokfj.  and  placed  befoie  the  social  feaiit  j 
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men  and  women  seated  at  different  tabUti  peN 
hajis  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room,  till  the  biMiof 
or  prf*sbyter  of  the  Church  pronounced  Um 
blessing  \thXjoyio),  Then  they  ate  and  drank. 
Originally,  at  some  time  before  or  after ^  tbt 
rest  of  the  meal,  one  loaf  was  specially  blessed 
and  broken,  one  cup  passed  round  specially  aa 
**  the  cup  of  blessing."  When  the  meail  was  ovcr^ 
water  was  brought  and  they  washed  their  handa. 
Then,  if  not  before,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year,  lamps  were  placed  (as  in  the  upper  roam  at 
Troas,  Acts  xx.  8)  on  thoir  stands,  and  the  mors 
devotional  part  of  the  evening  began.  Those 
who  had  special  gifls  were  called  on  to  expound 
Scripture,  or  to  speak  a  word  of  exhortation,  or  te 
sing  a  hymn  to  God,  or  to  **  Christ  as  to  a  God" 
(Plin.  I.  c).  It  was  the  natural  time  for  intel- 
ligence to  be  communicated  from  other  ChurdieS| 
for  epistles  from  them  or  their  bishops  to  be 
read,  for  strangers  who  nad  come  with  ivtariKm 
awrrariKal  to  be  received.  Collections  were 
made  for  the  relief  of  distressed  churches  at  a 
distance,  or  for  the  poor  of  the  district  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  1 ;  Justin.  M.  ApoL  ii. ;  Tertullian.  ApoL  c; 
39).  Then  came  the  salutation,  the  kiss  of  lore 
(1  Pet.  V.  14),  the  "  holy  kiss"  «  (Rom.  xvi  1^ 
which  told  of  brotherhood,  the  final  prayer,  the 
quiet  and  orderly  dispersion.  In  the  ideal  Agapa% 
the  eating  and  drinking  never  passed  beyond  the 
bounds  of  temperance.  In  practice,  as  at 
Corinth,  the  boundary  line  may  sometimes  have 
been  transgressed,  but  the  testimony  of  Pliny  in 
his  letter  to  Trajan  (1.  c),  as  well  as  the  state* 
ments  of  the  Apologists,  must  be  allowed  at 
proving  that  their  general  character  at  first  wae 
that  of  a  pure  simplicity.  The  monstrooi 
slanders  of  **  Thyestean  banquets  "  and  ^  shame* 
Ie:»  impurity"  were  but  the  prurient  inventioai 
of  depraved  minds,  who  inferred  that  all  secntf 
meetings  must  be  like  those  of  the  Bacchanalia! 
orgies  which  had  at  ifKr:ous  periods  alarmed  the 
Roman  Senate  with  their  infinite  debasement 
(Liv.  xxxix.  13,  14).  At  Alexandria,  indeed,  m 
was  natural  in  a  wealthy  and  luxurious  city, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  tendency  to  mail 
the  Agape  too  much  of  a  sumptuous  feast, 
like  the  entertainments  of  the  rich,  and  to  gin 
the  name  to  banquets  to  which  only  the  riol 
were  invited.  Clement  protests  with  a  natnnl 
indignation  against  such  a  misapplication  of  B 
by  those  who  sought  to  '*  purchase  the  promiM 
of  God  with  such  feasts"  {Paedag.  ii.  1,  §  4,  p.  61) 
It  seems  probable  from  his  protest  against  tM 
use  of  flutes  at  Christian  feasts  (Paedag.  ii.  4^  f 
71)  that  instrumental  music  of  a  secular  avi 
meretricious  character  had  come  to  be  used  instead 
of  the  **  psiilms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songis* 
(Eph.  V.  19,  Col.  iii.  16)  which  had  been  in  urn 
witltuUt  accompaniment,  at  the  criginal  Agapat 
Clement,  however,  permits  the  eaaployment  a 
the  harp  or  lyre. 

At  first  the  practice  would  naturally  serve  aai 

i>  ChrjBostom  (Ham.  27  and  54,  on  1  Cor.  zL),  followa 
by  Theodoret  and  Theophylact  in  foe.,  and  most  Utarglsi 
writers,  say  "  before,"  but  obviously  under  the  influen 
of  later  practice,  and  the  belief  that  the  Encharbi  ooil 
not  have  been  received  otherwise  than  fasting  in  the  !!■ 
of  the  Apostles. 

*=  We  may  probably  think  of  some  order  like  that  whU 
attends  tbe  use  of  a  **  gracp-cup  "  in  college  or  dvlc ! 
each  man  kitsed  by  bis  neigbbonr  on  one  side,  and  I 
ill  turn  him  wbo  bat  on  the  other. 
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bond  of  the  brotherhood  of  ChrUtiAns. 
Eidi  and  poor,  even  master  and  slave,  met  together 
oi  tlM  aame  footing.     What  took  place  bat  once 
I  jtur  m  the  Roman  latomalia  was  repeated  in 
tkc  CkristiaB  society  once  a  week.    Bnt  in  pro- 
portioa  as  the  society  became  larger,  and  the 
K&M  of  brotherhood  less  liring,  the  old  social 
toinctioos  woold  tend  to  reassert  themselves. 
The  Agapae  woold  become  either  mere  social 
fttertunmenta  for  the  wealthy,  as  at  Aleian- 
diia,  or  a  mere    dole  of    food  for  the  poor, 
H  in  Western  Africa  (Angnstin.   c  Faustvm 
XX.  20X*ik1  in   either  case    wonld  lose  their 
origiaal  significance.     Other  causes  tended  also 
U  tkrow  them  into  the  back-gronnd.      When 
Chriitiatts  came  to  have  special  boildings  set 
tpait  for  worship,  and  to  look  on  them  with 
Mfthing  of  the  same  local  reverence  that  the 
J«vi  bad  had  for  the  Temple,  they  shrank  from 
fittisf  down  in  them  to  a  common  meal  as  an 
Mt  of  profanation.    The  Agapae,  therefore,  were 
gnioally  forbidden  to  be  held  in  churches,  as 
brUwConndl  of  Laodicea  (c  27^  and  that  of  3rd 
(^rtkan  A.E».  391  (c.  30),  and  that  in  Trullo 
■•eh  later '  (JUX,  692).     This,  of  course,  to- 
frtberwHh  the  role  of  the  3rd  Council  of  Carthage 
(C.29X  ^'^  ^  Eucharist  should  be  received 
fiiatiag,  and  the  probable  transfer,  in  consequence 
«f  that  rale,  of  the  time  of  its  ''celebration  "  from 
the  evening  to  the  morning,  left  the  ^  feast  of 
bff "  witlMOt  the  higher  companionship  with 
vbieh  it  hnd  been  at  first  associated,  and  left  it 
Is  take  more  and  more  the  character  of  a  pauper 
bmL    Eves  the  growing  tendency  to  asceticism 
y  Ben  who  aimed  at  a  devout  lifo  to  turn  aside 
{■taiioBslT  from  sitting  down  with  men  and 
esMui  or  all   classes,  as  a  religions  act.     So 
Tcrtniliaa,  who  in  his  Apohgy  had  given  so 
WiBtifnl  a  description  of  them,  after  he  became 
I  MontaniBt,   reproaches  the  Church  at  large 
vitJi  the  luxury  of  its  Agapae,  and  is  not  ashamed 
to  repeat  the  heathen  slander  as  to  the  preva- 
lcM»  in  tht*m  even  of  incestuous  licence  (/>« 
Jfjm.  c  xvii.).    One  effort  was  made,  as  by  the 
Covactl  of  Gangra,  to  restore  them  to  their  old 
fwtiML      Those  who  despised  and  refused  to 
neie  to  them  were  solemnly  anathematised  (c. 
II).    Bvt  the  current  set  in  strongly,  and  the 
prvlire  gradually  died  out.     Their  close  con- 
Bcxmo  with  the  adiina]  commemoration  of  the 
duths  of  nuurtyrs,  and  the  choice  of  the  graves 
•f  oartyrs  as  the  place  near  which  to  hold  them, 
*u.  perhaps,  an  attempt  to  raise  them  out  of 
t^e  disrepute  into  which  they  had  fallen.     And 
fi<  a  time  the  attempt  succeeded.      Augustine 
inrrihes  his  Dwther  Monica  as  having  Seen  in 
tfe«  habit  of  going  with  a  basket  full  of  provi- 
■Ms  to  theae  Agapae,  which  she  just  tasted  her- 
n\i,  and  then  distributed  (CWrss.  vL  2).    And 
tkis  ihows  the  prevalence  o/^  the  practice   in 
V«^«Tn  Africa.    In  Northern  Italy,  however, 
Aabrete  had  suppressed  them  on  account  of  the 
'■Moders  which  were  inseparable,  and  their  re- 
wabisBce  to  the  old  heathen  Parentalia,  and 
Amvtinc,  when  he  returned  to  Africa,  urged 
Avtiioa,   Bishop  of  Carthage,   to    follow    the 
naaplc  (Efiti,  xxiLX     The  name,  indeed,  still 
lB|«red  as  given  to  the  annual  dedication  feasts 


« 1W  i^silcBaes  of  tbe  reveiwl  of  the  prohlMUon 
«  » Irtsa^alv.  is  tkaft  ll  shews  that  the  pradke  sUll 


of  churches  at  Rome  in  the  sixth  century  (Greg. 
M.,  Epp.  ii.  76),  and  the  practice  \ei\  traces  of 
itself,  in  the  bread,  bh'st  as  distinct  from  conse- 
crated, which,  under  the  title  of  EuLOOiA,  waa 
distributed  in  churches,  or  taken  from  their  to 
absent  members  of  the  congregation,  (2)  in  the 
practice,  prohibited  by  the  Apostolic  canons  (c. 
3),  and  by  the  Council  in  Trullo  (c.  28,  57,  99) 
of  bringing  to  the  altar  honey,  milk,  grapes, 
poultry,  joints  of  meat,  that  the  priest  might 
bless  them  there  before  they  were  eaten  at  a 
common  table.  The  grapes  appear,  indeed,  to 
have  been  actually  distributed  with  the  &yta,  or 
consecrated  elements,  while  the  joints  of  meat 
are  mentioned  as  a  special  enormity  of  the 
Armenian  Church.  (3)  Traces  of  the  Agapae 
are  to  be  found  lastly  in  the  practice  which 
prevailed  in  Egypt,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alexandria  to  the  Thebaid,  in  the  5th  century, 
of  meeting  on  the  evening  of  Saturday  for  a 
oonmion  meal,  generally  full  and  varied  in  its 
materials,  after  which  those  who  were  present 
partook  of  the  ''mysteries"  (Sozom.  H,  E, 
vii.  19 ;  Socrates,  H,  E,  v.  22).  The  practice, 
then,  noticed  as  an  exception  to  the  practice 
of  all  other  Churches  (comp.  Augustin.  Epiat. 
ad  Jan.  i.  5)  was  probably  a  relic  of  the  primi- 
tive Church,  both  as  to  time  and  manner,  when 
the  Lord's  Supper  had  been,  like  other  suppers, 
eaten  in  the  evening,  when  an  evening  meeting 
on  "  the  first  day  of  the  week*'  meant,  according 
to  the  Jewish  mode  of  speech,  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  when  the  thought  that  "  fasting"  was 
a  necessary  condition  of  partaking  of  the  Supper 
of  the  Lord  was  not  only  not  present  to  men's 
minds,  but  was  absolutely  excluded  by  the 
Apostle's  rule,  that  men  who  could  not  wait 
patiently  when  the  members  of  the  Church  met, 
should  satisfy  their  hunger  beforehand  in  their 
own  houses  (1  Cor.  xi.  34). 

The  classification  of  Agapae,  according  to  the 
occasion  on  which  they  were  held,  as  (1)  con- 
nected with  the  anniversaries  of  martyrdoms 
[comp.  Katalitia],  (2)  as  Connuhiaks  [comp. 
Marriage],  (3)  as  accompanying  funerals 
[Burial],  (4)  as  at  the  dedication  festivals  of 
churches  [Dedications],  must  be  looked  on  as 
an  after-growth  of  the  primitive  practice  of 
weekly  meetings.  Details  will  be  found  under 
the  respective  headings. 

We  have  lastly  to  notice  the  probable  use  at  the 
Agapae  of  cups  and  plates  with  sacred  emblems 
and  inscriptions,  of  which  so  many  have  been 
found  in  the  Catacombs  [Glass,  Curistian],  and 
which  almost  suggest  the  idea  of  toasts  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  martyrs  whose  Natalities  were  cele- 
brated. •*  Victor  Vivas  in  Nomine  Laureti  •* 
(Buonarrott.  Plate  xix.  fig.  2),  "  Semper  Refri- 
OERis  in  Nomine  Dei"  (lUd,  xx.  2X  **niE 
ZH2Aa  EN  AFAeOlS,  DULCIS  ANIMA  VI- 
VAS, BIBAS  (for  Vivas)  IN  PACE,"  are  ex- 
amples of  the  inscriptions  thus  found.  In  tho 
judgment  of  the  archaeologist  just  referred  to, 
they  go  back  to  the  third,  or  even  to  the  second 
century.  The  mottoes  were  probably  determined 
by  the  kind  of  Agape  for  which  they  were  intended 
(comp.  Martigny,art.  Fonds  de  Coupe.).   [E.H.P.] 

AGAPE.  (1)  Virgin  of  Antioch,  commemo- 
rated Feb.  15  and  March  10  (Mart.  Hieron.). 

(2)  Virgin  of  Thestuilonica,  commemorated  Aprij 
3  {MartyrU,  Rom.  Vet). 
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(8)  Martyr,  April  16  (Cb/.  ByganU,), 

(4)  Daoghter  of  Sophia,  Sept  17  (lb,). 

(6)  Virgin,  commemorated  at  Rome  Aug.  8 

(6)  Virgin,  commemorated  at  Heraclea,  Nor. 
20  (if.  Hkron.).  [C] 

AGAPETI,  and  AGAPETAE,  respecUvelj, 
men  who  dwelt  in  the  same  house  with  dea- 
conesses, and  virgins  who  dwelt  in  the  same 
house  with  monks,  under  a  profession  of  merely 
spiritual  love;  the  latter  of  the  two  alcin  to 
trvy^itraKToi,  and  also  called  &8cA^ :  denounced 
by  St  Greg.  Nax.  (Carm.  III.),  by  St  Jerome 
(Ad  Eustodi  and  Ad  Ooecmwn, — **  Agapetamm 
I>6stis")f  by  St  Chrysostom  (Pallad.  in  V,  S. 
Chri/s.  p.  45),  by  Epiphanius  (JIaer.  Ixiii.,  lxxix.X 
and  by  Theodoret  (/n  Epist,  ad  Philem,  r.  2) ; 
and  forbidden  by  Justinian  {Novell,  vi.  c  6),  and 
others  (see  Photius  in  Nomooan,  tit  viiL  c  xiv. 
p.  99).  (Du  Cange,  Meursins  in  Olossar,,  Suicer.) 
The  Irish  Rules  and  Penitentials  severely  con- 
demn a  like  practice :  tee  tf.  ^.  R^.  Columban. 
ii.  13.  And  the  "second  order  of  saints,"  in 
Ireland  itself  (according  to  the  well-known 
document  published  by  Ussher),  ^  abnegabant 
mulierum  administrationem,  separantes  eas  a 
monasteriis,"  owing  apparently  to  the  abuse 
arising  from  the  practice  when  permitted  by 
"  the  first  Older."  See  Todd,  Life  of  St,  Patrick, 
pp.  90-92.    (See  ffvptlffaicTin.)  [A  W.  H.] 

AGAPETU8  or  AGAPinja  1.  Comme- 
fflorated  March  24  {Mart,  Hieron.,  Bedae). 

(2)  Of  Asia,  April  12  (Jtfari.  Hieron,), 

(8)  The  deacon,  martyr  at  Rome,  commemo- 
rated with  Felicissimus,  Aug.  6  (Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Hieron.f  JJedae),  Proper  office  in  Gregorian 
Sacramentaryy  p.  118,  and  Antiphon  in  LA. 
Antiph.,  p.  705. 

(4)  Martyr  at  Praeneste,  commemorated  Aug. 
18  {Mart.  Horn.  Vet,,  Nieron.,  Bedae),  Proper 
oHice  in  Gregorian  Sacramentary,  p.  123,  and 
Antiphon  in  Lib.  Antiph.  p.  707.  [C] 

AGAPIUS.  (1)  The  bishop,  martyr  in  Nu- 
midia,  commemorated  April  29  {Mart,  Rom,  Vet,"). 

(8)  And  companions,  martyrs  at  Gaza,  March 
\b{Cal.  Byxant.).  [C] 

AGATHA  or  AGATHK  (1)  The  virgin, 
martyr  at  Catana,  passion  commemorated  Feb.  5 
{Mart.  Rom,  Vet,,  Nieron,,  Bedae,  Cal.  Byzant.). 
Another  commemoration,  July  12  {M,  Mieron,). 
One  of  the  saints  of  the  Gregorian  Cimon.  Proper 
office  for  her  Natalie  in  Gregorian  Sacramentary, 
p.  25,  and  Antiphon  in  Lib,  Antiph.  p.  665. 

(8)  Commemorated  April  2  {Mart,  Hieron.'), 

[C] 

AGATHANGELUS,  martyr,  commemorated 
Jan.  23  {Cal,  Byzant.),  [C] 

AGATHENBE  CONCIUUM.    [Aode.] 

AGATHO.    (1)  Martyr  at  Alexandria,  com- 
memorated Dec  7  {Mart,  Rom,  Vet.). 
(8)  Deacon,  April  4  {Mart,  Bedae), 
(8)  CommemoratedJuly5(/i^.  etiTiliTron.).  [C] 

AGATHONICA  of  Pergamus,  commemo- 
rated April  13  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet,).  [C] 

AGATHONICUS,  martyr,  commemorated 
Aug.  22  (Oi^  Byzant,).  [C] 

AGATHUS,  commemorated  May  8  {Mart 
Mieron.).  [C] 

AGAUNE,   CX)UNCIL   OF  (Agaumekse  | 
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CoNCiuux),  April  30,  A.D.  515,  5ie,  or  583;  • 
sixty  bishopa  and  sixty  noblea,  undei  Sigimoid 
King  of  the  Burgundians ;  established  the  ^  Law 
Perennis "  in  the  monastery  of  Agaone  (or  & 
Maurice  in  the  Valais),  then  also  endowed  witl 
lands  and  privileges.  Maximns,  Bishop  of  Geiitva 
heads  the  signatures;  but  Avitus,  Arcfabiahoi 
of  Vienne,  is  supposed  to  have  been  aUo  urtmm 
(Mansi,  viiL  531-538).  [A  W.  H.] 

AQjyE,  COUNCIL  OF  (Aoatrenbb  Gosa 
UUM),  in  Narbonne,  A.D.  506,  Sept  10  or  11 
of  35  bishops  from  the  South  of  France ;  in  thi 
22nd  year  of  Alaric,  (Arian)  King  of  the  Goths 
enacted  73  canons  in  matters  of  disdpliBt 
among  other  things,  forbidding  ^'bigami"  ti 
be  ordained;  commanding  married  priests  nm 
doaoons  to  abstain  from  their  wives ;  fixing  8j 
as  tha  age  of  a  deacon,  30  as  that  of  a  priest  ai 
bishop,  lie  It  was  assembled  ''ex  permisM 
domini  noetri  gloriosissimi  magnifioentiasimiqa 
regis,"  ac.  Alaric ;  without  any  mention  of  tb 
pope  (SymmachusX  save  as  mentioning  his  yea 
in  the  title  (Mansi,  viii.  S19-346>    [A.  W.  H.] 

AGE,  CANONICAL.    The  age  required  h 
the  canons  for  ordination.   In  the  case  of  bishop 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  rule  of  the  Gharo 
from  early  times  that  they  should  be  thirt 
years  old  at  the  time  of  their  ordination*    Tk 
rule,  however,  was  frequently  dispensed  witl 
either  in  cases  of  necMsity  or  in  order  to  pn 
mote  persons  of  extraordinary  worth  and  singnli 
qualincationa.     It  may  be  questioned  whetbi 
this  rule  was  observed  from  the  days  of  ti 
Apostles,  as  it  is  nowhere  enjoined  in  St  Pad 
Pastoral  Epistles  or  elsewhere  in  the  New  Test 
ment    And  in  the  so-called  Apostolical  Consl 
tutions,  which  may  be  taken  as  expressing  t 
system  of  the  Eastern  Church  as  it  was  < 
tablished  about  the  end  of  the  third  cental 
fifty  is  the  age  required  of  a  bishop  at  his  on 
nation,  except  he  be  a  man  of  singular  met 
which  may  compensate  for  the  want  of  years. 

The  age  of  thirty  is  required  by  implicatj 
by  the  Council  of  Neocaesarea,  A.D.  314,  whJ 
forbids  to  admit  any  one,  however  well  qiialili» 
to  the  priesthood,  under  thirty  years  of  a 
because  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  that  age  ! 
gan  His  ministry.  The  Council  of  Agde  (G 
cilium  Agathense)  forbids  the  ordination 
bishops  or  priests  under  thirty  years  of  age. 

By  this  rule,  as  enacted  by  the  above-nao 
councils,  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Cha 
has  been  regulated.    The  deviations,  howet 
in  special  cases  have  been  numerous,  and 
these  a  warrant  may  be  found  in  the  case 
Timothy,  whose  early  ordination  as  Bishop 
Ephesus  is  inferred  from   the  Apostle's  aoi 
nition, — "  Let  no  man  despise  thy  yonth  " 
Tim.  iv.  12).     We  learn  from  Lusebius,  1 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus  and  his  brother  Ath< 
dorus  were  both  ordained  bishops  very  yon 
frt  p4ovs  &fi<pu.     It  is  probable  that  Athiuui 
was  ordained  to  the  see  of  Alexandria  befor 
was  thirty.    Remigius,  Bishop  of  Rheims,  ai 
authors  agree,  was  ordained  at  the  age  of  tw« 
two,  A.D.  471. 

In  later  times,  boys  of  eleven  or  twelve  j 
of  age  have  been  ordained  to  the  episcopat 
papal  dispensation ;  but  this  abuse  was  unkB 
to  the  ancient  Church. 

Prebbyters,  like  bishops,  might  not  be  orda 
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Ml*  lb*  age  of  thirty,  Jnitiniaii,  iiide«d, 
MVUil  tha  BOM  •hoold  ba  m  pnabjtcr  btCon 
AkirSn ;  bat  the  Sixth  OnHnl  Conitdl  ef  CoB- 
Mittiwpliradimd  it  to  the  old  piriod,  appointing 
Ik'uxj  for  a  priMt  aod  twentjr-fire  for  m  deacon. 
Vhidi  ifaa  war*  abo  aettled  in  the  SeioB  Church, 
at  tffmn  bj  Egbert'*  Cotlaetion  of  the  Cuona 
Uien  in  force  in  tbii  country. 

The  oBoiKila  of  i^de,  506,  of  Carthage,  397, 
af  TniUa,  S»2,  of  ToUdo,  033,  all  preicriba 
■•rentf-fireBthe  miaimain  of  ap  for  a  deacon  ; 
and.  eeeofdinf  to  Bingham,  thla  gile  wa*  Mry 
■in^r  oheened,  lo  that  we  icarce  meet  with  an 
■etanra  of  anr  one  that  wai  ordained  before  thi* 
ageiaall  thehatoTjaftheOiDrch.  For  thi*  the 
CeaMil  af  Toledo  dte*  the  LoTitical  preeadent. 

1b  the  Grtek  Chorch  the  age  of  thirty  it  atiU 
praaeribad  for  a  prieat,  and  twentj-fira  for  a 
^laenii,  In  nm  ova  Qiorch,  the  fint  Piafei^ 
buak  of  Edward  VL  pratcribed  twaatj-ou  for 
dtaaaaa,  twealf-fonr  for  prteit*.  The  pretest 
nbric  k  a  pavraion  of  Carcn  34. 

(Biacba*,  z.  I,  II.  20 ;  Ijuidon'*  Mmyal  e} 
Cameib;  Oattber'a  Omfoaian ;  Frautrboelt  iit- 
krlntil.)  [D.fi.] 

AGENDA  (from  ^/trt  in  the  qiedal  aenie  of 
fuiaa&at  a  taeiad  act).  A  word  died  to  deiig- 
aate  betb  Iba  mam  and  other  portioiu  of  Divine 

L  t»  atflanl^—Tb«  aeeond  Conndl  of  Car- 
Ibife  (3M)  ^aakt  of  pretbjtert  who  committed 
*  heaA  of  ditdpliot,  in  that  "  agant  ^enda  "  in 
itiTBla  hemea,  withont  the  autlioritj  of  the 
h4ap  (fimMom  9>  laaoctnt  L  (Sputola  ad  Dt- 
cattiM,  I  a,  p.  552,  Migse)  ipeaki  of  oele- 
Wttjai  other  agenda,  in  contrmit  with  the  con- 
Moation  of  the  mrtteriet. 

L  TIm  ploral  form  "agenda"  came  in  time, 
tikt  •■  BibUa,"  lo  be  coiuidend  a  ilagaltr  femi-  ' 
ne.  For  intlancc,  St.  Benedict  in  bb  Rule,  c 
l1<pL  ni]^  tpaaking  ol  the  morning  and  CTeolng 
•Ae^  HjV)  "  AftMU  nkatntini  et  retpeitina  non 

3.  The  word  "  agenda "  it  not  nnfreqaentlj 
■td  ahaolstalj  to  deoole  the  offioe  for  the  dead. 
TUt  Bar  Bot  imiirobablr  be  the  cate  In  the 
uww  qwoted  abort  bj  the  11.  Cone  Ckrthtge; 
tad  it  it  ocrtaiolj  Died  In  thu  lente  hj  Venerable 
Btde.  wbea,  ipeaking  of  local  commemontioni  of 
the  dad,  he  taji,  "Pcromneiabbatnma  preiby- 
%rn  Iw  illint  Agendae  eorum  tollenniler  cele- 
braaior  "  (  Vila  Ht.  Anipatini,  in  Dncenge  ■.  *.). 
Ottpate  Menard'i  note  in  hit  edition  of  Grrgorj^t 
Airmsntnry,  p.  48i.  (Ducange't  Gtonary,  t.  r. 
-Afenda").  [C] 

AOITEa  or  AQXE  (V*).  (1)  The  virgin, 
m*njt  at  tteoM.  Her  A'atatit,  which  i*  an  an- 
oiat  and  highW-hoBoared  feitiTal,  i*  celebrated 
Jm.  It  ( Jfari.  Sim.  >'rl,  ffimHL,  Btdae) :  Octave, 
JtB.  n  (A>.  Proper  olEce  for  the  Xatalit  in 
lb*  Ongsnaa  Sacramrniaty,  p.  23,  and  Antiphoa 
in  t*.  Ajitii*.  p.  664.  Bv  Theodornt  Lector 
lEtitga  b.)  the  depotition  of  her  relic*  it  joined 
•ith  the  dapntition  of  thoee  of  Stephen  and 
Un^a  (tee  Oreg.  Sacnm.  p.  304,  ad.  Uttaini). 
•b*  B  OB*  of  th*  nintt  of  the  Gngorian  Canon, 
•bti*  her  BanM  appears  in  the  form  Agne. 

TilleaaBt  (JCrtn.  Eact.  iv.  345)  conjectnrei 
(hat  the  antad  laitival  on  Jan.  28  conunemomtei 
Iht  appantiuB  of  St.  Agnea  to  her  parenli  eij;ht 
%t  after  har  Atath. 
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Her  remaint  are  taid  to  have  boen  bnrird  In  a 
praa&imi  belonging  to  her  fomilj  on  the  Via 
NomenUna.  The  erjiit  dog  to  receive  them  be- 
came the  nncleoi  of  the  famou*  cemetery  of  St. 
Agne*.  Two  cborchei  it  Rome  are  dedicated  to 
SL  Agoea,  one  of  which  i.  uid  to  be  that  bnilt 
bj  Conrtentine  at  the  raqneit  of  hit  daughter 
Conitantia,  and  it  cartainlv  one  of  tbe  moit  tn- 
deut  baiilicti  in  Rome.  In  esrlj  times,  it  wai 
ciutomarj  for  the  Pope  to  be  pretent  at  the  fes- 
tival  of  St.  Agnei  in  thit  chnreh,  in  which 
Gregory  the  Great  delivered  teveral  of  hit  homi- 
liaa  (e.j.  in  Matt,  c  liii..  Ham.  2);  and  in  thit 
charch  (till,  on  Jen.  21,  the  lambs  are  bletMd, 
the  wool  of  which  the  Palxu  dattlaed  for 
■iahop*  aiw  lo  be  mad*. 


In  the  lUnitration,  taken  IVoni  an  ancient 
_  as  veue],  the  dove*  on  each  aide  bear  the  two 
cnwns  of  Cbastitf  and  of  Hartjrdom.  Thia 
repretentation  illuitrate*  the  ver*«  of  PrudeDtint 
{/-mltepA.  ilv.  7), 

-  Doplei  ogrona  tat  pnoUta  maitjil,' 
Repteientation*  of  St.  Agne*  are  foond  vary  fre- 
qaentlj  on  giaea  vt**el*  in  the  catacomb*;  Dnlf 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  are  found  more  adra  to 
reprcMnted.  When  alone,  the  it  generally  placed 
between  two  trcei ;  •ometimes  she  is  at  the  tide 
of  the  Virgin  Marj ;  tometimei  between  the 
Lord  and  St.  Laurence;  between  St.  Vincent 
tod  St.  Hippolytut;  between  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul. 

(S)  There  it  another  festival  of  St.  Agne*  on 
Oct.  18  (Jfart.  Uierm.).  Tillemont  (1.  cj  cod- 
jectnrei  that  this  was  instituted  in  commemora' 
tion  of  the  dedication  of  soma  church  in  her 
honour.  (Martlgny,  Diet,  da  Aittiq.  dirA.  p. 
32  01 ;  the  Abbe'  Martigny  hat  also  written  a 
monograph,  NotiMfmtonqut,  llturyigut,  tt  arcliA' 
logiqM  tur  U  CiJU  dt  SU.  AgmA.  Pane  at 
Lyons,  1847.)  [C] 

AONITCS,  csmmemorated  Ang.  16  (ifort. 
Hiervn.}.  [C] 

AONUBDEI.    The  verticla''AgniuDei,qul 
'"  »  „ 


toll  it  peccata  [ 


iindi,  Mlterei 


in  Dei." 


lobit,    it  generally 


Lamb  of  God,  which 
if  the  world,"  was  iniro- 
dnced  (it  w'ai  natural)  into  loma  of  the  liturRiea 
at  an  early  period.  Thus  in  the  Liluriry  of  St. 
fhryMwtom,  during  Ihe  brcakir;  of  the  bn-ad, 
Uw  pnent  uyt,    MtAi^ivai  «■.'    SiaucpifViBi   i 
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A^f  rod  Stov  (Neale's  Tetralogia,  176);  and  m 
that  of  St.  James,  after  breaking  and  signing 
with  the  cross,  the  priest  says,  'lUk  6  iifufhi  rod 
StoVf  6  Tibs  rov  Ilairphs,  6  tdpwp  r^r  kfiaorlop 
-rov  KSfffioUf  fff^ayuuritls  6v2p  r^$  rov  Kdafiov 
(mis  #cal  ffwrnplas  {lb.  179).  And  in  the  ancient 
*'  Morning  Hjxnn "  [Gloria  in  Excelbis] 
adopted  both  in  Eastern  and  Western  Liturgies, 
the  deprecation  is  found :  'O  iLfwbs  rov  9cou, 
'O  Tibs  rov  Uttrpbs,  6  tdpwp  rhis  kfiofnlea  rov 
lt6fffi0Vf  *EK4riffO¥  ^/xaf. 

2.  At  the  Tnillan  Council  (692)  it  was  decreed, 
among  other  matters,  that  the  Lord  should  .no 
longer  be  pictured  in  churches  under  the  form  of  a 
lamb,  but  in  humnn  form  (Canon  82).    The  then 
Pope,  howerer,  Sergius  I.,  rejected  the  decrees  of 
this  Council  (though  its  conclusions  had  been 
subscribed  by  the  Papal  legates),  and  Anastasius 
the  Librarian  (in  Baron.,  an.  701,  vol.  xiL  179)  tells 
us  that  this  Pope  first  ordered  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  breaking  of  the  Lord's  body,  the  ^  Agnus 
Dei "  should  be  chanted  by  clerks  and  people. 
Some  think  that  Sergius  ordered  it  to  be  said 
thrice,  where  it  had  preriously  been  said  only 
once ;  others,  as  Krazer  {De  Liturgiis,  p.  545), 
that  he  ordered  it  to  be  said  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  clergy  and  people,  as  being  a  prayer  for 
all ;  not,  as  previously,  by  the  choir  only.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  eWdence  of  the  Ordines 
Romani  I.,  II.,  and  III.  (Mabillon,  Mnaeum  Itali- 
cttm,  ii.  pp.  29,  50,  59),  and  of  Amalarius  of 
Metz,  shows  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury  the  choir  alone,  and  not  the  priest  at  the 
altar,  chanted  the  **  Agnus  Dei  ;*'  and  this  was 
the  case  also  when  Innocent  III.  wrote  his  trea- 
tise on  the  "  Mystery  of  the  Altar."  The  Ordines 
Romani  do  not  define  the  number  of  repetitions  of 
the  versicle ;  but  Martene  {De  Hitibus  Ecdesiagf 
lib.  i.,  c  4,  art.  9)  proves  from  ancient  documents 
that  the  threefold  repetition  was  expressly  en- 
joined in  some  churches — as  in  that  of  Tours — 
before  the  year  1000 ;  and  in  the  12th  century 
this  custom  prevailed  in  most  churches.     Subse- 
quently, probably  from  about  the  14th  century, 
the  **  Agnus  Dei  "  came  to  be  said  in  a  low  voice 
by  the  priest  with  his  deacon  and  subdeacon.    In 
later  times,  says  Innocent  III.  {De  aacro  Aliaria 
Mysterio^  i.  4,  p.  910,  Migne),  as  trouble  and  ad- 
versity fell  upon  the  Church,  the  response  at  the 
third  repetition  was  changed  into  **  Dona  nobis 
pacem ;"   in   the  church   of  St.  John   Lateran 
only    was    the    older    form     retained.      When 
the    substitution     of    '*  Dona    nobis     pacem " 
was    made    is    uncertain ;    it    is   found  in  no 
MS.   older  than  the   year   1000.     The  reason 
which  Innocent  gives  for  the  introduction  of  the 

Erayer  for  peace  may  perhaps  be  the  real  one ; 
ut  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  conjecture  that  it 
had  reference  to  the  "pax,"  or  kiss  of  peace, 
which  was  to  follow. 

3.  Gerbert  (/>«  Mttsica  Sacrd,  i.  p.  458)  men- 
tions among  ancient  customs  the  chanting  of  the 
*^  Agnus  Dei "  by  the  choir  during  the  time  that 
the  people  communioited,  before  the  antiphon 
called  "  Communio "  (Daniel,  Codex  Liturgicusy 
i.  148). 

4.  The  *'  Agnus  Dei  **  was  sometimes  interpo- 
lated with  "  tropes ;"  for  instance,  the  following 
form  is  quoted  by  Cardinal  Bona  from  an  ancient 
missal,  the  date  of  which  he  does  not  mention  t 
^  Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  crimina 
toUiBf  a$p$fa  niUiSf  Aymu  honoris^  Miserere  nobis. 
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Agnus  Dei,  qui  toIUs  peccata  mnndi,  mbmi 
samzs,  arduapkmas,  Affmuamona,  Miserere  nob^ 
Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mnndi,  mkrHA 
mundaSj  cunda  foecundas,  Agnua  odoris,  Dobi 
nobis  pacem  "  (De  Hebtts  Liturgtcia,  lib.  ii.  c  16 
p.  473).  And  Rupert  of  Deutz  has  the  additioa 
**  Qui  8ede$  ad  cfextrom  PatriSj  Miserere  nobis' 
(Daniel,  Codfx  Lit.  I  142). 

5.  In  the  Ambrosian  rite  the  ''Agnus  Dei' 
occurs  only  in  masses  for  the  dead  ;  where,  afiei 
**  Dona  nobis  pacem,"  the  words  are  added,  "  B* 
quiem  sempitemam,  et  locum  indulgentiae  out 
Sanctis  tuis  in  gloria"  (Krazer,  De  Liturgm 
p.  637). 

6.  A  legend  preserved  by  Robert  of  Mount  St 
Michael  (in  Bona,  De  Beb.  Lit.  lib.  ii.  c.  16)  teU 
how,  in  the  year  1183,  the  Holy  Virgin  appeam 
to  a  woodman  at  work  in  a  forest,  and  gave  hin 
a  medal  bearing  her  own  image  and  that  of  he 
Son,  with  the  legend  "  Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  pec 
cata  mundi.  Dona  nobis  pacem."  This  she  bad 
him  bear  to  the  bishop,  and  tell  him  that  all  wb 
wished  the  peace  of  the  Church  should  mak 
such  medals  as  these,  and  wear  them  in  token  ( 
peace,  [C.] 

AGNUS  DEI.  A  medallion  of  wax,  bearii 
the  figure  of  a  lamb.  It  was  an  ancient  custoi 
to  distribute  to  the  worshippers,  on  the  fin 
Sunday  after  Easter,  particles  of  wax  taken  hm 
the  Paschal  taper,  which  had  been  solomil 
blessed  on  the  Easter  Eve  of  the  previous  jeat 
These  particles  were  burned  in  houses,  fiel<b,  c 
vineyards,  to  secure  them  against  evil  influenof 
or  thunder-strokes. 

In  Rome  itself,  however,  instead  of  a  Plasdbi 
taper,  the  archdeacon  was  accustomed  to  pn 
nounce  a  benediction  over  a  mixture  of  oil  ai 
wax,  from  which  small  medallions  bearing  tl 
figure  of  a  lamb  were  made,  to  be  distributed  i 
the  people  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter,  eq» 
cially  to  the  newly  baptised.  {Ordo  Bomanm 
pp.  25,  31 ;  Amalarius  de  EccL  Off.  L  17, 
1033;  Pseudo-AlcuiD,  de  Dio.  Off.  c.  19,  p.  489 

In  modem  times  this  benediction  of  the  Agm 
Dei  is  reserved  to  the  Pope  himself,  and  tak 
place  in  the  first  year  of  each  pontificate,  ai 
every  seventh  year  following. 

The  Paschal  taper  was  anciently  thought 
symbolise  the  pillar  of  fire  which  guided  t 
Israelites,  and  the  Agnus  Dei  the  Passover  Lai 
(Amalarius,  u.  s.  c.  18;  compare  the  Gregori 
Sacramentary,  p.  71;  '*Deus,  cuius  antiq 
miracula  in  praesenti  quoque  saecuio  coruaa 
sentiroas"). 

A  waxen  Aanus  Dei  is  said  to  have  been  ame 
the  presents  made  by  Gregory  the  Great 
Theodelinda,  queen  of  the  Lombards  (Fr 
Memorie  di  Monza,  L  34) ;  but  nothing  of  t 
kind  is  mentioned  by  the  saint  himself  in  i 
letter  (Epist.  xiv.  12,  p.  1270)  in  which  he  gl 
a  list  of  his  presents.  One  was  found  in  172S 
the  church  of  San  Clemente  on  the  Coelian  I 
at  Rome,  in  a  tomb  supposed  to  be  thai 
Flavius  Clemens  a  martyr.  This  Agnus  is  s 
posed,  by  De  Vitry  (in  Calogiera's  Haooo 
xxxiii.  280),  to  have  been  placed  in  the  tomi 
the  translation  of  the  relics  which  he  thinks  t 
place  in  the  7  th  century. 

An  Agnua  was  frequently  enclosed  m  a  cast 
reliquary ;  and  some  existing  examples  of  s 
cases  are  thought  to  be  of  the  &t&  or  9Ui  * 
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tiln|til  Is  Chu-lmuupe,  ii  mmoag  the  tm«t]i'i-i 

<f  Ail-li-Chmpelle ;  but  Uia  itylc  nppein  in  I.e 
tf  (  moA  later  tgt  thui  that  of  Charlsirinenc 
(CiUtr  aaj  Martin,  JMaHgtt  iArtAAd,,i.c, 
Hi  L  pL  lit  fig.  D.>  [C] 

AGBICTUB,  Buhop  of  TrtTM  ud  coDrt-.snr, 
JipDalion  Jaa.  13  (iCnrl.  Babe).  [C'.J 

AGBICX)LA.  (1)  la  Afriot,  nuutTr,  com- 
■mmibIhI  Not.  3  (K  tftienn.). 

(S)  Mailrr  at  Bologna,  caDUDemant«d  Kov. 
n  \,itart.  Mam.  Fd). 

(1)  Sidnt,  SataU  Dec  3  (Jf.  Adw). 

(i)  1b  AoTeifne,  Dec  9  (Jf.  HienM.y 

(1)  At  KavMBa,  Dec  IS  (Jf.  Bitrai.).     [C  ] 

ACBIFFINA,  maltp-  at  Rome,  conmieino. 
nted  Jdm  S3  iOtL  BfianL).  [C] 

AGEIFPINENSB  CONCILIUBf.  [Co- 
tosiB,  OocvoL  or.] 

AOSIFPINnS,  of  AteiBDdria.  conim«mn- 
nM  lnijlb(Mar1.  aienxt.);  Jakatit  5  =  Jjiq. 
KiOtLSMop.). 

ACTOL    [LacM.] 

AISLE.    [Chctkch.] 

ADt.LA-CHAPELLE,OOUNCrLe  OF 
(AorBOKjiKEitiiA  Oonciui): — i.  A.i>.  7S;);  a 
■tieJ  (jwid  bt]d  ander  Qiarlemagne  in  hi4 
fdaci,  which  eniict«d  82  capitnlan  re*pe-.;liiig 
IkChorck,  16  ad  monadUt,  21  oa  matten  nf  ii 
■Uxl  kind  (Balm.,  Capit.  i.  20e).~ll.  a.d.  t97  ; 
ihauikTCharlcnuigiic,  anil  conriitiug  of  bi>]l»)l^. 
tUati,  and  emaU  ;  at  which  II  atpitalan  n-i-f- 
uaia  napecting  mattsn  ecclesiaitical  and  tiiil, 
■d  33  "de  partlbot  Saiouiaa."  The  caaoni  {U^) 
■fTbodnlpIl,  BbbDp  of  Orleani,  "ad  pardihl^ie 
■at  •acetdotct,"  are  appended  to  thii  couniMl 
(hdu^  Capa.  L  S50 ;  Haul,  liil.  994-102^:).— 
a.  k.D.  T99;  aUo  under  CharleDiagna,  anil  in 
k  falac*.  of  biibipa,  abbatx,  Bod 


[•03-1040,  fraa  Aknin,  ad  Elipand.  U  bd.1  tlie 
rrfd  AleMia.y-iy.  X.D.  802,  October ;  at«>  ni,-kT 
nuilrmagBf,  of  biihojia,  priota,  and  deicorif:. 
who  lh«a  took  the  oath  of  illtgiiiace  Ui  tiini 
(Hawi,  liiL  1102).— t.  i.D.  809,  NoTeLit„'t ; 
a:*a  nnder  Charlemagne,  upon  the  qneation  nf 
the  FUio-jmt ;  which  lent  meuengen  to  Voy 
Lib  IIL,  aul  wii  iutnictad  bf  him  to  omil  the 
«ai4i  from  tba  Creed,  althongh  the  dorlnno 
itHlf«aaA^(b(Han>l,  i it.  17-28).  The  Im.t 
Coaafili  of  Aix  are  bejond  the  period  aasi^'DPit 
to  Ihii  work.  [A.  W.  II.] 

ALB  (aPa,  tvuca  alba,  tunica  talarit,  pc^lerif. 


responding  Italian  ward   "cnmim"  ia  drriTad 
from  "eami«a"(.e«  below,  S3). 

5  2.  Jicclaiatlieal  lat  of  tin  ictird,  and  of  U» 
Mifnwnt. — There  are  two  ui*>  of  the  term  in 
ucient  writer*,  between  which  it  ii  not  alwaje 
mij  to  dislinguish.  When  nied  in  the  •ingulai 
it  has  generally  the  tecbnical  meaning  abore  no- 
liced,  that  of  a  white  tunic.  But  in  the  plural 
the  phrase  in  alhit,  and  the  like,  maf  either 
mean  "In  albs,"  or,  more  Tagoelj  and  mmpre- 
ttentirely,  "in  white  gtirmenta."  Context  only 
on  determine  which  is  meant. 

The  Unt  recorded  instance   of  the  technical 

oee  of  tfae  term,  aa  a  designation  of  a  Tcstmeut 

<>fCbristinn  mlnixtrj,  occurs  in  a  canon  of  the 

African   church  (CuitcW.   Carthag.  It.  can.  il), 

ilating  from  the  cloH  of  the  4tb  century.     That 

n  prescribeg  tbat  deacons  shall  not  wear  th« 

iicept  when  engaged  in  DiTine  serrice.    "Ul 

mug  tempore  oblstionia  tantnm,  Tcl  lectionla, 

ntatnr."    This  probabi}'  implies  that  bishop* 

presbyters,  but  not  deacona,  were  tllowod 

ear  in  ordinary  life  a  long  white  tunic,  re- 

iiembling  that  worn    in  divine   serrice.     Other 

larlj    canons,    on    the   subject   of  eccleaiaslical 

liabits,  show,  as  does  that  last  quoted,  that  there 

general  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  dea- 

coiu,  and  other  yet  interior  ordera,  to  assume  the 

ineignin  which  properly  belonged  to  the  higher 

(ndet  of  the  mluiitry,     "Human  nntnre"  had 

tbund  its  eipret&ion  in  inch  and  the  like  ways  in 

he  early  church  as  in  later  times. 

Thii  conjecture  aa  to  an  alb  being  worn  bj 
lishopa  and  presbyters  even  in  onllnnrT  life 
.from  the  time  of  the  "Peace  oftheChirch" 
mder  Conatnntine),  at  least  on  occosiona  when 
full  dreu"  was  required,  is  confirmed  by  the 
remarkable  mosaics  in  the  church  of  St.  George 
Tbessalonica.  These  dnte  in  nil  probshilitr 
Trem  the  4th  century.  Among  the  personage* 
represented,  all  of  them  in  the  more  statelv  dress 
at  ordinary  life,  there  are  two  only  wto  are 
tccleaiiutics,  Philip  Bishop  ofHeraclea,  and  the 
"     ibyter  Romanus ;  and  the  d  -       ■    ■ 


though  a 


L  of  the  I 


1  this 


Hihe  w 


•spect  their 


>nCor 


■r  figur 


I  I.   na  nrd  and  ill  sbriMtioit. — The  Lai 
"H   alia,  the   fnller  eipreisian    for  wh^ch 
lasana  aPio,  fint  appears,  a*  the  technical   ^Ti 

ras.  who  spcaka  of  an  a&a  tuhttri^a,  or  inn 
■ad*  of  silk  interwoTen  with  some  other  ui'i 
rial,  ant  ai  a  present,  eirc  iHS,  A.D.,  from  i^.. 
Imoa  Is  Clandina  (ITiM.  Awpat.  Scrift.  T, 
Ullioa  i»  OamUo,  p.  208).    The  same  eipn-^i'^ 

if  Ik*  Enpergr  Talarlan.  Tb*  word  eurvirei 
iWfr,  "aok*,"  ■■  is  ew  mraialb."    "Hie  co 


figured  in  thefiyionfin* 
ArcAilertwi  of  Teller  and  rullan  (Loud.,  1864). 
That  an  alb  was  so  worn,  more  or  leu  gener«llT, 
by  presbyters,  at  least  in  some  part*  of  the  We»t 

direction  a>  that  of  l.eo  IV.  in  his  Cva  Parior- 
Kullns  in  alba  qua  in  sua  usu  ulitur 
praeiumnt  missas  cantnre."  This  direction  is 
repeated  slmott  verbatim  in  the  CaviiiAx  of 
Hincmar  of  Rheims  (t882).  and  in  the  DiKxplina 
fccfeiiottica  of  Regino,  abbot  of  Prume,  in  the 
foUowini  century. 

§3.  /'rimi/ioe/omworiAe^ft.— Inthe  ei   " 


ages 


of  the  chur 


I  alb  0 


,d  flowing 

thii  respect  from  the  closely-litled  luoic  of 
Tittcnl  priesthood.     St.  Jerome  {Epist.  ad  Fa- 
Jam)  follows  Jo»phus  {Aniiq.  Jud.  iii.  T)  in 
dwelling  particularly  on  this  diitinctire  charac- 
<f  the  Lerijical  tunic;  ind  in  order  to 


'  ]'  pa^r^nee,  he  is  obliged  I' 


le  liD< 
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■  fill-  wtr«  called  Pangauiat,  from  a  SfTUO  wotd  A 

Imgtb  tonic  of  Larltiol  mlniitry,  In  that,  while  umiUr  import.     Sea  Cuinboa'i  Dot*  on  tha  paa- 

thii  lut  wu  tfncttm,  doHl;  litMd  to  the  body,  nge  of  Tnbclliiu  refemd  to  in  $  1.    [W^H.] 

U..t  of  the  chnrch  "•  W««,  «■"  "d  fl-wi-g-  ALBANU8   (1)   (Sr.   Alb*n>  or  Aunu 

With  thui  .Utemont  the  <arl>..t  |nonnment.  of  (j,„,   ^,^^j  ^^  ^V,  conipwiona.  mutjn  b 

(if  Uier    b.    not    rather  dJniMic.)   wo™    by  y^^    ^,^,^  _^  ^^^, 

ArchbiAop  Maxuman  uid  h»  atteDdant  c^rgy  (,j  g^      comaianinrtrf    DKonbor    I   IM 

in  the  Rarenu  moMic*  {Me   I'eiliamim  (an*,  ^^j        ^                                                       f^-i 

funwii.  Pi,  iiTiii.  i  and  nnder  testiienib),  and  ''                                                                 I-   J 

is  a  leu  degree,  that  uugned  to  tba  deacon  in  ALBDTCS.     (1)  Kahop  ud  eeBCMaoT,  eon 

the     IVaco    repnxntiDg     Ordination     in     the  menwrated  Hanh  i  {Mart.  Hitroit.,  BaJai). 

cemstery  of  St.  Uermea  at  Rome  (Aringhi,  Soma  (9)  Uattjrr,  Join  21  (If.  Btdat).              [C] 

'■"?■  '"^  "l.K^'f^'  ^"^  T'"  fB™  "'"■5  ALCEBTEH,  CousciL  or  (Aunaw.  Q» 

e?,tJti''^'1^    ^  ^^'    /°           "f  /       >1m  t  ClUf"), '-0.709;  an  imaginary  conndl,  ™ti«i 

St.(^an  of  Ca^age  in  fr««»«  of  (prol«.bly)  „,,,     „„  the  lejendarj  life  of  EcgwK^  ^ 

the  8th  ctntary  (De  Ho«d,  Soma  Soil.  rol.  i.  pp.  „f  Worccter.  .^  founder  of  EyeSm  AtteTh 

288-304)  all  agrw  u,  lh«  raapjct.      In  the«  Rrihtwald  of  Worceater  (or  OUatonbory) ;  « 

laat,  pwticnlarly,  tha  alba  (poanbly  DaLHaTiCS,  to  have  been  held  to  confirm  the  nuita  mad 

q.  T.)  worn  under  the  planata,  have  tleevei  ai  to  ETaham  (Wilk.  i.  72.  73;  Mail,  ali.  183 

larn  a<  tb««  ff  ■  ni<^«"  "T"";               „-  189),     Wilfrid  of  York,  taid  to  h>Te  been  at  tb 

Snl  while  thu  w.^  no  doubt,  the  p«>-ail.iig  „„„^i,  jjed  Juae  23,  709.               [A.  W.  BA 

tOrnt,  we  hare  pictorial  eHdenee  to  ihow,  that,  .,^^„,— ,„ 

is  the  ninth  canlmy  certainly,  and  in  all  proba-  ALDEGDNDI8,  Ti^in,  depoattiaa  Jam.  > 

bUity  at  a  cooaiderabty  earlier  time,  a  dilferent  (.Mart.  Bcdae).                                                  [C.] 

form  of  alb  wai  in  me  aide  by  aide  with  the  tirat.  AIDEBMANN.     [EAUN>H)Uir.] 

Consideraliona   of  practical    conFenience   deter-  .  t  Ti-if . Mr>uii    ,.i        ^            .       ..    , 

mined  thi.,  a.  had'^bcen  the  c««,  w.  may  well  ^^-^^^^^  (JJ^TJ  nnder  D«i« 

beliere,in  the  ca«(  of  the  Leritical  priesla.     If  '^TT                  :^^^'^,S!^  S^*-. 

theee  latter  in  the  dijcharee  of  their  aacrillcial  '*    Commaniorated  Feb.  9  (Jfarf.  BeOae). 

bnt  endangered  by  wearing  full  and  flowing  linen  '" 'v'",  ,         -  ,,         ..     _.-,,„,     ._, 

g.rmenla,*«>  w.™  there  occa«on^  particnlarly  (4)  Rj'h.pofAleBurina,  FeL  26  (K.);  Ap.( 

the  adminiatration  of  baptiem,  when  large  and  ,., '„-,Ii?"'"''i     .       •>  >    «_  ..^  ^. 

Ml  .!„»  lik,  tho»  jf  lb,  .rii»„r  .lb .,  '  s  T;"?*'^"*,'>*^iu*  ^i™-'- 

d.im.11.,  ?.did  b...  i«.  i.,«.,..i..i  1.  lb.  ;  "  i  ""iS"S '  I'i/irsiL.  - 

biHM  J.g™  10  ih«.  .■s.g-i  1.  .a™,  rf  '  2 .''"r^^""!^ "<i'-?S-> 

mu»iuii..  j«ii.8  oom  lb.  Sib  MBiir  (».  ,,°>°?'"''f  ,!■'';;?';"•  ""''•  ""^  ' 

woodcul  Ed  lb.  wlid.  baptihii),  thnl  lb.  pri.al  <^'"^:  ^"^J^  '«■■  «*«)■     .    „  ,_.,      „ 

Thi.    ii     w>    hav*    r»<nn    In   li.li.i-.    til.    Mrlimit  ^^  C""-  "OM.    '«!-)  i    MBT.  «  IM.  tfeOOt}. 

e^mpTe  Tn  Chrf.t^,^  ofln  "^  «  2^;  ^^j^^^^*'"''  ^P"'  24  (Jfart.  iW«)  j  April  1 

mentl""  '^ntin«a"lly"i°''"^  "in"  ruXr,™";  J^^}J^'  TT™^ rSl^T'  l?^'^'*! 

alb,  which  wa.  wo™  underaeath  the  rest,  waa  ^'".'  ^  («"''■  ^  .V"^-^i   Z"!^  ".^ 

eradnally  more  and  more  contracted  in  form  :  Grsi;"riim  CnnOB,  Antiphonin  i«.  AiOipA.  p.b9 

17;;?  Ae  p.^»nt  tlm."he  alb.  technically  «,'  „(")  Martyr  at  Bergan.0,  Aug.  2S(Jfarta» 

eailed,    ii    a    closely-fitting   Fcitment,    girded,  '.;!;,  <,i.          j        r           i        «=,«, 

near^  re«mbliog  that  of  the  priest  in  the  pUt^  }*    "■^^''"P,^  'StT'i  ^f^'^^S^K 

iust  nsferred  to  (15>  "  Id  Sabmu,"  Sept.  9  («.  rt  ffaroii.). 

'    S  " in^?^  of  Ik.  OS,.-  Like  other  reaU  <}«)  Conimemorated  &pt   10  (Jf.  ffi™.). 

ment.  which,  in  primitive  time^  were  of  whit,  J    '"  ^^P"^  ^'-  ' ^  (Jf-  .».*™.->- 

linen  only,  the  aib  wa.  often^ched  in  later  „  ,<^«>  ^  ™'^',^"V*      is'^'' fT'^'il 

time,   in    mpect    of   on..ment,   material,   and  -,:,  =  '^l'"'  "'  ">^  ^ahaaw  18  =  Aug.  U  (O 

colour.     Detail,  a.  to  thi.  are  giren  by  Bock  ,'1''K.  .            .       _.       .-       „„,„_„, 

(Liturgi^  e™nAr,  ii.  33)  aS  by  I^.  R«:k  '»    ^''''"P  "J  mfj',  Not.  26  (Jf  A  K] 

{CA.«3l0/o»rfa(Ae«,Tol.i.p.424iw-)-     The  (^O)  M.rtyr   at   Alexandria,   tranJatwJ   D. 

moat  common  ornament,  of  the  kind  were  knuwa  ''  '-"'->■                                                             l> 

aa  pirnnH  (a  ahorter  foTm  of  paralurae),  which  ALEXANDRIA,  CATECHETICA 

wer«  oblong  patchee,  richly  coloured  and  omn-  SCHOOL  OF.    The  achool  Iho.  dewribed  o«c 

mented,  attached  to  the  tunic     Hence  a  dintinc-  pies  an  eiceptionnl  poiitinn  in  the  hiatory  oft 

tfon  between   aSu  parata,   an   alb  with    "ap-  Christian  Church.     Ererywiiere,  ofconne,  tht 

pareli"  (technicnlly  ao  called),  and  aAd  fMra,  was  in.truction((BTit](t|vii)oraome  kind  ibtOD 

thia  but  being  the  "white  nib  pfain"  spoken  of  rerti  [CATeCHDMEBB]  ;  cTerywhere,  before  let 

in  the  fint  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.     TheK  there  muat  h.-irc  been  Hime  prot-ition  made  1 

aAat  pamtat  date,  according  U>  Fro&s3or  Weisa,  the  ^ucation  of  Christian  children.  That  at  Alt 

from  the  dote  of  tha   10th  renlnry  (A'uifum-  andria  waa  the  only  one  which  acquired  a  >p«e 

^mk,  0.1.  v.,  p.  CdT).     But  thii  it  true  only  of  reputation,  and  had  a  aacseuion  of  illnstric 
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ImAm,  tad  affected  directly  and  indirectlj, ' 
Ik  tbcologj  of  the  Church  at  Urge.  The  lives 
if  thoN  teachen,  and  the  tpedal  characteristics 
tf  tkcir  theological  speculations  will  be  treated 
tf  ebcwhcre.  Here  it  is  proposed  to  consider 
(1)  tke  oatward  history  of  the  school ;  (2)  its 
sctBsI  mode  of  working,  and  general  influence  on 
tbc  religioiis  life  of  the  Alexandrian  Chnrch. 

(I.)  The  origin  of  the  Alexandrian  school  *  is 
barisd  in  obscuritj.     Eusebius  {H,  E^  y.  10) ' 
ipesks  of  it  as  of  long  standing  (4(  hpx^^ 
9hm\  bat  the  earliest  teacher  whom  he  names  is 
Pkaticnos,  circ.  A.D.  180.     If  we  were  to  accept 
tht  anthoritj  of  Philip  of  Sida  (Fragm.  in  Dod- 
wdl's  DiMieri,  m  /rvn.  Oxf.  pp.  488-497),  the 
boaoor  of  beii^  its  founder  might  be  conceded  '■ 
to  Athenagoras,  the  writer  of  the  Ajtohgia ;  and  ' 
'  this  would  carry  us  a  few  years  fVurther.  Bat  the 
sitboritT  of  Philip  is  but  slight.     His  list  is 
■saifiaitiy  inaccurate,  the  name  of  Oement  com- 
iig  sftcr  Origen,  and  eren  after  Dionysius,  and 
tbe  aUDoe  of  Etuebins  and  Jerome  must  be  held  j 
Is  outweigh  his  assertion.    Conjecture  may  look 
10  8c  Mark  (Hieron.,  Cat,  36),  with  more  proba- 
bility, perhaps,  to  ApoUos,  as  baring  been  the  first 
wpkaous  teacher  at  Alexandria.     Pantaenus, 
kovmr,  is  the  first  historical  name.    He  taught 
Wtk  oially  and  by  his  writings,  and,  though  his 
VM<  was  interrupted  by  a  nussion  to  India,  ha 
MSBs  to  hare  returned  to  Alexandria,  and  to 
kfc  eootinoed  teaching  there  till   hb  deaCn. 
Tint  working  with   him,  and  then  succeeding 
kia,  we  hare  the  name  of  Clement,  and  find  him 
oeeapriag  the  post  of  teacher  till  the  persecution 
«f  Srrems,  ▲.D.  202,  when  he  with  others  fled  for 
mkiy.    The  vacant  place  was  filled  by  Origen 
(Eoieh.  /T.  £.  ri.  S\  then  only  eighteen  yean  of 
tft,  but  already  well  known  as  a  teacher  of 
gruDBar  and  rhetoric,  and  as  baring  studied 
prcfoondly  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
It  b  probable,  but  not  certain,  that  he  himself 
bd  attraded  Clement's  classes.  As  it  was,  seekers 
•ftcr  truth  came  to  him  in  such  numbers  that  he 
RaowBocd  his  work  as  an  instructor  in  other 
fibjeds,   and  deroted   himself  to  that  of  the 
■hool  which  was  thus  reopened.    Clement  may 
poaublr  hare  returned  to  Alexandria,  and  worked 
vith  him  till  hb  death,  circ  A.D.  220.    Origen 
kisHeH  left  soon  afterwards,  and  founded,  in  some 
KBM,  a  riral  school  at  Caesarea.    Of  the  teachers 
that  followed  we  know  little  more  than  the  names. 
Pkilip  of  Sida  {Lc.)  gives  them  as  Heniclas, 
DioaTffius,  Pierius,  Theognostns,  Serapion,  Peter, 
Mscuiua,  Didrmus,  Rhodon.    Eusebius  (//.  E, 
ni.  32)  names  Pierius  as  a  man  of  philosophical 
gtuuuBcnts  at  Alexandria,  and  mentions  Achillas 
■or*  distinctly  as  baring  been  entrusted  with 
the  UariaaAowr  there  under  the  episcopate  of 
Thwnaa.      He  ftirther  speaks  of  the  school  as 
euitiag  in  hb  own  time  (circ  a.d.  330).    Theo- 
4«Ri  (LI)  names  Arius  as  baring  at  one  time  been 
la*  ducf  teacher  there,  and  Sozomen  {H, E,  iiu  15) 
ni  Eafiaos  (//.  J?,  ii  7)  name  Didymus,  a  teacher 
VBc  beoune  blind,  as  haring  held  that  post  for  a 
^{  |«riod  of  years  (drc  jld.  340-395).  During 
ur  later  years  of  hb  life  he  was  assisted  by 
khodon  as  a  coadjutor,  who,  on  hb  death,  re- 

•  b  mmj  he  mik  while  fo  iwie  the  names  by  which  It 
>-<l)  vk  1^9  s»nj|[4<MMt,  or  t*  Tir  tcpMr 
A.JLv.ia,vLa,M:  {f)r6 
hutdrmif,  SosOB.  Iti.  1ft : 
CM.CM.  I 
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moved  to  Sida,  where  he  numbered  among  his 
pupils  the  Philip  from  whom  we  get  the  litt  of 
the  succession.  Thb  seems  to  have  broken  up  •  he 
school,  and  we  are  unable  to  trace  it  further. 

(2.)  The  pattern  upon  which  the  work  at  Aler 
andria  was  based  may  be  found  in  St.  Paul's 
labours  at  Ephesus.  After  he  ceased  to  address 
the  Jews  through  hb  discourses  in  the  synagogue 
he  turned  to  the  *'  school  **  (axoKh)  of  Tyrannu» 
(Acts,  xix.  9).  That  **  school  "  was  probably  a 
lecture-hall  (so  the  word  b  used  by  Plutarch,  Vii, 
Arati,  c  29),  which  had  been  used  by  some  teacher 
of  philosophy  or  rhetoric,  and  in  which  the  apostle 
now  appeared  as  the  instructor  of  all  who  came  to 
inquire  what  the  ^  new  doctrine  "  meant.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  must  have  been  soon 
found  necessary  at  a  place  like  Alexandria,  With 
teachers  of  philosophy  of  all  schools  lecturing 
round  them,  the  Christian  Society  could  not  but 
feel  the  need  of  lecturers  of  its  own.  Elsewhere, 
among  slaves  and  artisans  it  might  be  enough  to 
hand  down  the  simple  tradition  of  the  fiiith,  to  de- 
velope  that  teaching  as  we  find  it  in  the  CatecheBez 
of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  The  age  of  apologbts,  ap- 
pealing, as  they  did,  to  an  educated  and  reading 
class,  must  have  made  thedemand  forsuch  teachers 
more  urgent,  and  the  appearance  of  Pantaenus  as 
the  first  certainly  known  teacher,  indicates  that 
he  was  summonec  oy  the  Church  to  supply  it. 
In  a  room  in  his  own  house,  or  one  hired  for  the 
purpose,  the  teacher  received  the  inquirers  who 
came  to  him.  It  was  not  a  school  for  boys,  but 
for  adults.  Men  and  women  alike  had  free  access 
to  him.  The  school  was  open  from  morning 
to  evening.  As  of  old,  in  the  schools  of  the 
Rabbis,  as  in  those  of  the  better  sophbts  and 
philosophers  of  Greece,  there  was  no  charge  for 
admission.  If  any  payment  was  made  it  came,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  as  an  honorariwn 
from  grateful  pupils  (Euseb.  H,  E,  vi.  4). 
After  a  time  he  naturally  divided  hb  hearers 
into  classes.  Those  who  were  on  the  threshold 
were,  it  b  natural  to  think,  called  on,  as  in  the 
Cohortatio  ad  Graecos  of  Clement,  to  turn  from 
the  obscenities  and  frivolities  of  Paganism  to  the 
liring  and  true  God.  Then  came,  as  in  his  Paeda- 
gogus,  the  **  milk  "  of  Catechesis,  teaching  them 
to  follow  the  Divine  Instructor  by  doing  all 
things,  whether  they  ate  or  drank,  in  obedience 
to  His  will.  Then  the  more  advanced  were  led 
on  to  the  '*  strong  meat  "  of  ^  itrowrtic^  Btotpia 
(Clem.  Alex.,  ^rofn.  v.  p.  686,  Pott.).  At  times 
he  would  speak,  as  in  a  continuous  lecture, 
and  then  would  pause,  that  men  might  ask  the 
questions  which  were  in  their  hearts  (Origen, 
in  Matt,  Tr.  xiv.  16).  The  treatises  which 
remain  *x>  us  of  Clement's,  by  his  own  account 
of  them,  embody  his  reminiscences  of  such  instruc- 
tion partly  as  given  by  others,  partly  doubtless 
as  given  by  himself.  We  may  fairly  look  on 
Origen's  treatises  and  expositions  as  haring  had 
a  like  parentage.  (Comp.  Guerike,  De  JScKold 
AUx,;  Hasselbach,  De  Schola  Alex,;  ReUepen- 
ning's  Origenes,  i.  57,  ii.  10;  and  Art.  Aiex- 
andrimechea  Caiecheten  Schule^  in  Herzog's  HettL 
EncychpSdie ;  Neander's  Chvurch  lliOory  [Engl. 
Translation],  ii.  260,  et  aeq,)  [E.  H.  P.] 

ALEXANDRIA,  (X)UNCIL8  OP.  There 
were  no  councils  of  Alexandria  proportionate  to 
its  situation  as  the  marine  gate  of  the  East,  or  to 
the  fame  of  iU  catechetical  and  eclectic  schools* 
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or  to  its  eccleMiHKticnl  position,  as  havinjc  been 
the  second  see  of  the  world.  And  the  rirst  of 
them  was  held  a.d.  230,  under  Demetrius,  in  a 
hasty  moment,  to  pass  judgment  upon  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Alexandrians  that  erer 
lived,  Origen  :  his  chief  fiiult  being  that  he  had 
been  ordained  priest  in  Palestine,  out  of  the 
diocese.  His  works  were  condemned  in  this, 
and  he  himself  excommunicated  and  deposed  in  a 
subsequent  council ;  but  both  sentences  were 
disregarded  by  the  bishops  of  Palestine,  under 
whose  patronage  he  continued  to  teach  and  to 
Dretich  as  before. 

A.D.  235— There  was  a  synod  under  Heraclas, 
who  is  said  to  have  appointed  20  bishops ; 
one  of  whom,  Ammonius,  having  betrayed 
the  faith,  was  reclaimed  at  this  synod. 
A.D.  263 — ^This  was  a  synod,  under  Dionysius, 
against  the  errors  of  Sabellius ;  in  another, 
Nepotianua,  a  bishop  of  H^ypt,  and  Ce- 
rinthus  fell  under  censure  for  their  views 
on  the  Millennium. 
A.D.  306— under  Peter;  against  Meletius,  a 
bishop  of  Lycopolis,  who  had  sacrificed  to 
idols,  and  was  therefore  deposed. 
A.D.  321 — Against  Arius,  who  was  deposed  in 

two  synoiU  this  year  under  Alexander. 
A.D.  324 — Against  Arius  once  more ;  but  this 
time  under  Hosius,  Bishop  of  Cordova,  who 
haa    been    despatched    to  Alexandria   to 
make  enquiries,  by  Constantine. 
A.D.  328 — When  St.  Athanasius  was  oonse> 
crated  bishop.    (On  the  date,  see  Mansi, 
ii.  1086.) 
A.D.  340  —In  favour  of  St.  Athanasius.     De- 
puties were  sent  from  the  council  to  Rome 
and  Tyre   in   that    sense.     Its  synodical 
letter  is  given  by  St.  Athanasius  in  his  2nd 
Apology. 
A.D.  352— Called  "Egyptian;"  in   fevour  of 

St.  Athanasius  again. 
A.D.  362 — under  St.  Athanasius,  on  his  return 
from    exile,   concerning    those    who    had 
Arianised.     It  published  a  synodical  letter. 
On  its  wise  and  temperate  decisions,  see 
Newman's  Ariaiu^  v.  1. 
A.D.  363 — under  St.  Athanasius  on  the  death  of 
Julian  ;  published  a  synodical  letter  to  the 
new  emperor  Jovian. 
A.D.  371-;-Of  90  bishops,  under  St.  Athanasius : 
to  protest  against  Auxentius  continuing  in 
the  see  of  Milan.    This  is  one  of  those 
called  "  Egyptian." 
A.O.   371 — under  St.   Athanasius   the    same 

icar ;  to  receive  a  profession  of  faith  from 
larcellus,  Bishop  of  Ancyra,  which  turned 
out  orthodox. 

A.D.  399 — Against  the  followers  of  Origen, 
who  were  condemned.  Part  of  its  synodical 
letter  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  emperor 
Justinian  to  Mennas  on  the  same  subject 
long  afterwards. 

A.D.  430 — under  St.  Cyril  against  Nestorius ; 
where  St.  Cyril  indited  his  celebrated 
epistle  with  the  twelve  anathemas. 

A.D.  457 — under  Timothy,  surnamed  Aeliirus, 
or  the  Cat,  at  which  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon  was  condemned.  This  was  repeated, 
A.D.  477. 

4J>. 482 — ^At  which  John  Tabenniosites  was  con- 
secrated  bishop ;  he  was  ejected  at  once  by 
tiie  om|ieror  Zeno,  when  Peter  Moggus  rer 


turned,  and  m  a  subsequent  synod  IIh 
same  year    condemned   the  4tii*  oouncfi 
having  first  caused  a  schism  amongst  h 
own  followers  by  subscribing  to  Un  hm 
notlcon  (Evag.  iii.  12-16). 
A.D.  485— under  Quiatian,  to  proDonnoe  Pet« 

the  Fuller  deposed  from  Antioch. 
A.D.  578— The  last  of  thoM  crdled  Egyptian 
it  was  composed  of  Jacobites,  to  consid.4 
the    case   of  the  Jacobite    patriarch     i 
Antioch,  Paul. 
A.D.  589 — under  Eulogius ;   against  tlie  St 

maritans. 
A.D.  633 — under  Cyrus,  the  Monothclite  pa- 
triarch :    the  acts  and  synodical  letter  o< 
which  are  preserved  in  the  13th  actios  «/ 
the  6th  general  ooundL    This  is  the  Isit 
on  record. 
The  interests  of  the  Church  History  of  Alei- 
andria  are  so  great,  that  a  few  words  may  bt 
added  respecting  its  patriarchate. 

The  patriarchate  of  Alexandria  grew  out  of  thf 
see  founded  there  by  St.  Mark,  "according  to  tht 
constant  and  un\'arying  tradition  both  of  the  Eul 
and  West"  (Keale's  Patriarch  of  AUx.  1.  i.);  Ii 
which  jurisdiction  was  assigned,  as  of 
custom  appertaining,  by  the  6th  Nicene 
over  "  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis."  Tliiii 
in  effect,  what  was  already  known  as  the  Egrp 
tian  diocese,  being  one  of  five  placed  under  tin 
jurisdiction  of  the  praefect  of  the  East,  and  oo» 
prehending  itself  six  provinces.  Of  these,  A» 
gustanica  was  subdivided  into  Aug^ustanica  priiBa 
and  secunda :  the  first  stretching  upon  the  ooMi 
from  Rhinocorura  on  the  borders  of  Palestine  li 
Diospolis  on  the  east  of  the  Mendesian  mouth  ii 
the  Nile,  with  the  second  immediately  under  I 
inland ;  Egypt  proper  was  likewise  subdividd 
into  prima  and  secunda,  of  which  seciurfi 
stretched  westwards  of  the  same  mouth  of  tki 
Nile  along  the  coast,  with  prima  lying  imiM 
diately  under  it  inland.  Then  Arcaidia  at  Hi^ 
tanomis,  forming  the  3rd  province,  lay  oadiii 
Augustanioa  secunda  and  Aegyptns  prima  «| 
both  sides  of  the  Nile ;  and  south  of  this  Thebak 
or  the  4th  province,  whose  subdirisiona,  pria| 
comprehended  all  the  rest  of  the  oountiy  lyl|| 
north,  and  secunda  all  the  conntnr  lying  mh 
of  Thebes,  included  in  Eg3rpt,  Ketnming  to 
wards  the  coast,  westwards  of  Aegyptus  secnadi 
the  5th  province,  Libya  inferior  or  secunda,  m 
also  called  Marmarica ;  and  to  the  west  of  1 
was  the  6th  province,  Libya  Pentapolis,  all 
called  Cyrenaica.  The  ecclesiastical  arntafl| 
ments  in  each  of  these  provinces  have  yet  tai 
given.  For  this  purpose  the  "Kotitia"  pdl 
lished  by  Beveridge  (Synod,  ii.  143-4)  mM 
have  been  transcribed  at  length  ;  but  as  the  wStk 
of  so  many  of  the  sees  aro  unknow%  their  nil 
names,  which  are  often  uncouth  ana  of  doufaMI 
spelling,  would  be  devoid  of  interest.  It  oi 
suffice  to  enumerate  them,  with  their  metropM 
in  each  case.  Thus  Augustanica  prima  M| 
tjiined  14  episcopal  sees,  of  which  Pelusium  i^ 
the  metro]>olis ;  Augustanica  secunda  6,  at  4 
head  of  which  was  Leonto ;  Aegyptus  prima  % 
at  the  bead  of  which  was  Alexandria ;  Aegypi^ 
secunda  12,  at  the  head  of  which  was  CjioH 
The  province  of  Arcadia  contained  6,  under  % 
metropolitan  of  Oxyrinchus ;  but  7  are  dim 
subse«|ucntly,  corresponding  to  the  7  inonuM 
t\i0  Nile,  of  which  Alexandria   is  placed  fid) 
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Then  wfTt  8  sees  in  Thebais  primal  under  the 
metropolitan  of  Antino;  and  twice  that  number 
ii  Hiebais  secunda,  under  the  metropolitan  of 
Ptolemais.    Libja  secnnda,  or  Marmarica,  con- 
tained  8,  under  the  metropolitan  of  Dranicon ; 
and  libjm  Pentapolis  6,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Sozuza.    Tripoli  was  a  later  acquisition,  in- 
cluding 3  sees  only.    They  maj  have  been  placed 
under  Alexandria  subsequently  to  the  time  of 
the  4th  Council,  when  all  to  the  west  of  them 
lay  in  confusion  under  the  Vandals ;  and  possibly 
may  hare  been  intended  to  compensate  for  those 
two  sees  of  Berytus  and  Rabba  bordermg  on 
Palestine,  of  which  Alexandria  was  then  robbed 
to  swell  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  on  the 
south-west  (Care,  (X  Govt.  iy.  11).    The  list  of 
sees  in  Le  Quien  {Orient  Christiantu,  vol.  ii.  p. 
3i(^-640),  illustrated  by  a  map  of  the  patriarch- 
ate from  lyAnTille,  agrees  with  the  above  in 
most  respects,  only  that  it  is  shorter. 

Alexandria  had  been  synonymous  with  ortho- 
doxy while  St,  Athanasius  lived ;  shortly  after 
ku  death,  however,  the  next  place  after  Rome, 
which  it  had  ever  enjoye<l  from  Apostolic  times, 
was  given  by  the  2nd  General  Council  to  Con- 
stantinople.    For  this  it  seemed  to  have  re- 
ceived ample  compensation  in  the  humiliation 
•f  the  Cottstantinopolitan  patriarch  Nestorius, 
at  the  3rd  Council  under  St.  Cyril ;  when  the 
wait  of  tact  and  perverseness  of  his  successor 
Dioseoms  enabled  the  more  orthodox  patriarchs 
•f  Jerxualem  and  Constantinople  to  help  them- 
wlvea  at  its  expense,  and  obtain  sanction  for 
tbdr  proceedings  at  the  4th  Council.     For  a 
time,  it  is  true,  Rome  peremptorily  refused  as- 
maXing  to  them ;  and  charged  their  authors  with 
kaving  imfriiiged  the  Nicene  canons.    But  Alex- 
aadria  fidling  into  the  hands  of  those  by  whom 
the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  4th  Council  were 
called  in  question  and  even  condemned,  Rome 
tatorally  ceased  taking  any  further  steps  in  its 
fkvonr;   and  under  Jacobite  patriarchs  princi- 
pally, and    sometimes    exclusively,   Alexandria 
gradually  came  to  exercise  no  palpable  influence 
whatever,  even  as  3rd  see  of  the  world,  on  the 
rest  of  the  Church.     Le  Quien  reckons  4S  patri- 
archs in  all,  down  to  Eustathius,  who  was  con- 
lecrated  A.D.  801,  bat  several   of  them   were 
heretical ;  and  there  were  numerous  anti-patri- 
archs;, both  heretical  and  schismatical,  from  time 
to  time  disputing  their  claims.      The  *Art  de 
verifier  les  Dates'  makes  this  Eustathius  the 
66th  patriarch.     Dr,  Neale  makes  him  the  40th, 
and  ocmtemporary  with  Mark  II.,  the  49th  Jaco- 
bite patriarch. 

There  were  several  peculiarities  connected 
vith  the  see  of  Alexandria,  which  have  been 
variously  explained.  One  rests  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  Kntychins,  patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  the 
10th  century,  and  of  St.  Jerome.  The  words  of 
Latychius  are  as  follows :  **  St.  Mark  along  with 
Ananias  ordained  12  presbyters  to  remain  with 
the  patriarch  ;  so  that  when  the  chair  should 
become  vacant,  they  might  elect  one  out  of  the 
12  on  whoee  head  the  other  1 1  should  lay  their 
hands,  give  him  benediction,  and  constitute  him 
patrarch ;  and  should  after  this  choose  some 
«ther  man  to  supply  the  place  of  the  promoted 
presbyter,  in  such  sort  that  the  presbytery 
i^Q.d  always  consist  of  12.  This  custom  con- 
tboed  at  Alexandria  till  th*  time  of  the  patri- 
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Nicaea)  who  forbade  the  presbyters  in  future  tc 
ordain  their  patriarch ;  but  decreed  that  on  a 
vacancy  of  the   see,  the   neighbouring   bishops 
should  convene  for  the  purpose  of  filling  it  with 
a  proper  patriarch,  whether  elected  from  those 
12  presbyters  or  from  any  others."     Eutychius 
adds,  '*  that  during  the  time  of  the  Hn  t  10 'patri- 
archs, there  were  no  bishops  in  Eg)pt;  Deme- 
trius the  nth  having  been  the  first  U  consecrate 
them."    (Taken  from  Neale,  p.  9.)    This  per- 
haps may  serve  to  explain  the  extreme  offence 
taken  by  Demetrius  at  the  ordination  of  Origen 
to  the  priesthood  out  of  the  diocese,  if  a  priest 
in  Alexandria  was  so  much  more  to  the  bishop 
than  a  priest  elsewhere.     It  may  also  serve  to 
explain  the  haste  with  which  Alexander  insti- 
tuted proceedings  against  Arius.     The   passage 
of  St.  Jerome  seems  conclusive  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation to   be   given    to    that  of  Eutychius. 
This   Father  in  an  epistle  to  Evagrius,  while 
dwelling  on  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  thus 
expresses  himself:    **At  Alexandria,  from   the- 
time  of  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist  to  that  of  the 
bishops  Heraclas  and  Dionysius  (in  the  middle 
of  the  3rd  century),  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
presbyters  to  nominate  one,  elected  from  among 
themselves,  to  the  higher  dignity  of  the  bi^hopric ; 
just  as  the  army  makes  an  emperor,  or  the  dea- 
cons nominate  as  archdeacon  any  man  whom  they 
know  to  be  of  active  habits  in  their  own  body." 
{Ibidjy,     St.  Jerome  would  be  talking  nonsense, 
if  the  12  of  whom   he   is   speaking   had  been 
bishops  themselves;  that  is,  of  the  same  rank 
as  their  nominee  was  to  be.     Hence  the  theory 
of  an  episcopal  college,  to  which  Dr.  Neale  seems 
to  incline,  falls  to  the  ground  at  once.     On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems   unquestionable   that  St. 
Jerome  must  have  meant  election,  not  ordina- 
tion, from  the  marked  emphasis  with  which  he 
lays  down  elsewhere  that  prt-sbyters  cannot  or- 
dain.    Otherwise,  from  the  age  in  which  Euty- 
chius lived,  and  still  more  the  language  in  which 
he  wrote,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  prove 
that  he  meant  election  onlv,  when  he  certain! v 
seems  to  be  describing  consecration.     But  again, 
if  there  were  "  no  bishops  in  Egypt  during  the 
time  of  the  first  ten  patriarchs,"  how  could  epis- 
copal consecration  be  had,  when  once  the  patri- 
arch had  ceased  to  live?     To  this  no  satisfactory 
answer    has    ever  been  returned.  •  Eutychius, 
though  he  lived  in  the  10th  century,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  known  more  about  the  ancient 
customs  of  his  see,  in  a  land  like  Egypt,  thnu 
those  who   have  decried   him.     And  certainly, 
though  we  know  there  were  bishops  in  Egypt 
under   Demetrius,    for   two    synods   of  bishoj»s 
(Phot.  Jiibl.  s.  118  and  Huet.  (h-igm.  i.  12),  we 
are  told,  met  under  him  to  condemn  Origen ;  it 
would    be   ditHcult   to   produce   any   conclusive 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  there  were  any  epis- 
copal sees  there,  besides  that  of  Alexandria,  be- 
fore then.     The  vague  statement  of  the  Emperor 
Adrian,  "  Illi  qui  Serapim  colunt  Christian!  sunt ; 
ttt  devoti  sunt  Serapi,  qui  se  Christi  episcopos 
dicunt,"  speaking  of  Egypt,  clearly  warrants  no 
such  inference,  standing  alone ;  nor  does  it  np- 
jicar  to  have  ever  been  suggested  that  each  of 
the   first   ten   patriarchs    consecrated    his   suc- 
cessor during  his  own  life-time.     Yet  there  was 
a  strange  haste  in  electing  a  new  patriarch  ol 
Alexandria,  that  seems   to   require  ^omc  expl.\- 
trdi  Alexander,   one  of   tne   318  (Fathers   of  j  nation.     The  new  patriarch,  we  Icain  iVura  Lilv 
CHun*.  jdtT.  £ 
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ntns,  always  interred  hia  predeoeaaor ;  and  b<e- 
fbre  doing  ao,  placed  his  dead  hand  on  his  own 
head.  Can  it  have  been  in  thu  way,  daring 
that  early  period,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem, 
that  episcopal  consecration  was  supposed  to  be 
obtained,  as  it  were,  in  one  continaons  chain 
firom  St.  Mark  himself?  The  position  of  the 
patriarch  after  consecration  was  so  exceptional, 
that  it  woold  be  no  wonder  at  all  if  his  consecra- 
tion differed  materially  from  all  others.  In 
civil  matters  his  authority  was  very  great ;  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  it  was  quite  despotic  All 
bishops  in  E^ypt  were  ordained  by  him  as  their 
sole  metropolitan.  If  any  other  bishop  ever  per- 
formed metropolitan  functions,  it  was  as  his  dele- 
gate. The  Egyptian  bishops  themselves,  in  the 
4th  action  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  professed 
loudly  tbat  they  were  impotent  to  act  but  at 
his  bidding ;  and  hence  they  excused  themselves 
from  even  subscribing  to  the  letter  of  St.  Leo 
while  they  were  without  a  patriarch,  afler  Dios- 
uorus  had  been  deposed ;  and  that  so  obstinately, 
that  their  subscription  was  allowed  to  stand 
over,  till  the  new  patriarch  had  been  consecrated. 
The  patriarch  could  moreover  ordain  presbyters 
and  deacons  throughout  Egypt  in  any  number, 
where  he  would;  and  it  is  thought  probable 
that  the  presbyters,  his  assessors,  had  power  given 
t)iem  by  him  to  confirm.  All  the  episcopal  sees 
in  E^ypt  seem  to  have  originated  with  him  alone. 
As  early  as  the  3rd  century  we  find  him  called 
*^papa,"  archbishop  in  the  next,  and  patriarch 
in  the  5th  century,  but  not  till  afler  St.  Cyril. 
In  later  times,  **  judge  of  the  whole  world  "  was 
a  title  given  him,  on  account  of  his  having  for- 
merly fixed  Easter.  On  the  liturgies  in  use  in 
the  Egyptian  diocese,  Dr.  Neale  says  (QenercU 
IfiirocL  i.  323-4),  '*The  Alexandrine  fiimily  con- 
tains 4  liturgies :  St.  Mark,  which  is  the  normal 
form,  St.  Basil,  St.  Cyril,  and  St.  Gregory.  .  .  . 
St.  Mark's  was  the  rite  of  the  orthodox  Church 
of  Alexandria.  .  .  .  The  other  three  are  used  by 
the  Monophysites.  St.  Basil  (t.  e.  the  Copt<>- 
Jaoobite)  is  the  normal  and  usual  form ;  St. 
Gregory  is  employed  in  Lent ;  St.  Cyril  on  festi- 
vals. .  .  .  Why  the  first  of  these  litui^es  bears 
the  name  of  Basil "  is  uncertain.  **  It  is  not 
possible  now  to  discover  its  origin,  though  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  originally  Catholic ; 
to  have  been  translated  fh>m  the  Greek  into 
Coptic,  and  thence  afler  many  ages  into  Arabic. 
The  liturgy  of  St.  Cyril  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  same  as  that  of  St.  Mark  .... 
and  in  both  that,  and  in  the  office  of  St.  Gregory, 
the  first  part  is  taken  from  the  normal  liturgy 
of  St.  Basil."  Both  the  proanaphoral  and  ana- 
phoral  parts  of  the  Copto-Jacobite  liturgy  of  St. 
Basil,  together  with  the  anaphoral  part  of  that 
of  St.  Mark  are  given  in  parallel  columns  farther 
on  in  the  same  work.  And  the  Copto-Jacobite 
patriarchal  church  at  Alexandria,  said  to  be  the 
burial-place  of  the  head  of  St.  Mark,  and  of  72 
of  the  patriarchs,  is  described  there  likewise,  p. 
277*  Between  the  two  works  of  Dr.  Neale 
already  cited,  and  the  Oriens  Christianui  of  Le 
Quien,  everything  further  that  has  yet  been 
discovered  on  the  subject  of  this  patriarchate 
may  be  ootained.  [£.  S.  F.] 

ALEXIUS,  b  HyBpwos  rod  9cou,  comme- 
morated March  17  {Cal,  Byzant.)i  July  17 
{Mart.  Eom,).  [C] 


ALIENATIOlSr 

ALIENATION  OF  CHURCH  PBO- 
PEBTY.  — In  treating  of  a  subject  like  that 
of  the  alienation  of  Church  property,  the  canons 
and  other  authorities  cited  as  evidence  of  the 
law  concerning  it  might  either  be  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  various  descriptions  of  property 
to  which  they  refer,  or  else  the  entire  legislation 
of  each  church  and  nation  might  be  exhibited  in 
chronological  order  apart  from  the  rest.  The 
latter  plan  has  been  here  adopted,  both  as  being 
more  suitable  to  a  general  article,  and  also 
because  in  matters  of  church  order  and  disci- 
pline the  canons  of  councils  were  not  in  force 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  churches  in  which  they 
were  authoritatively  promulgated. 

The  alienation — by  which  is  to  be  understood 
the  transference  by  gift,  sale,  exchange,  or  per- 
petual emphyteusis  •—-of  Churdi  property  [see 
Pbopebtt  of  the  Chubch]  was  from  early  times 
restrained  by  special  enactments. 

It  is  a  much  debated  question  amongst  Ca- 
nonists whether  or  not  alienation,  except  in  ex- 
traordinary cases,  was  absolutely  prohibited  in 
the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  by  reason  of  the 
sacred  character  impressed  upon  property  given 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  by  that  act  dedi- 
cated to  God  (see  Balsamon  in  can.  12,  Cone  VII. 
ap.  Beveridge  Pand,  Can,  i  303).  As,  however, 
the  property  of  the  Church  must  in  those  timea 
have  consisted  only  of  the  offerings  and  oblations 
of  the  faithful,  which  were  plao^  in  the  hands 
of  the  bishops,^  it  would  appear  most  probable 
that  they  were  free  to  make  such  use  of  it  as 
they  might  think  would  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  their  several  dioceses. 

The  general  law  of  the  Church  has  been  well 
epitomised  in  the  Commentary  of  Balsamon  (ap. 
Beveridge  Pand.  Can,  ii.  177).  "  Unusquisque 
nostrorum  Episcoporum  rationem  administra- 
tionis  rerum  suae  Ecclesiae  Deo  reddet.  Vasa 
enim  pretiosa  Eoclesiarum,  sen  sacra,  et  reliqna 
Deo  oonsecrata,  et  possessiones  immobiles,  non 
sunt  alienabilia,  et  Ecclesiae  servantur.  Ecde- 
siasticorum  autem  redituum  administratio  secure 
credi  audacterque  committi  debere  illis,  qui  statis 
temporibus  sunt  Episoopi."  Its  history,  as  it  is 
found  in  the  councils  of  different  churchea,  has 
now  to  be  traced. 

In  the  East, — ^The  earliest  canon  which  refers 
to  the  subject  is  the  15th  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Ancyra  (a.d.  314),  which  provides  that  the 
Church  (on  the  expression  rh  icvpuuchp  see  Beve- 
ridge, Adnott.  in  loc.)  may  resume  possession  of 
whatever  property  the  presbyters  of  a  diocese 
may  have  sold  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see ; 
but  this  canon  does  not  linut  any  power  which 
the  bishop  himself  may  previously  have  possessed, 
and  is  simply  an  application  of  the  well-known 
rule  **  sede  vacante  nihil  innovetur." 

The  Council  of  Antioch  (a.d.  341)  has  two 
canons,  the  24th  and  25th,  bearing  upon  this 

•  On  the  nature  of  this  tenure  see  Smith's  Dictionarf 
qf  Oreek  and  Enman  AntiquUieM,  sub  voce,  'Ehiphy* 
tensis.'  It  may  be  described  in  Inief  as  the  right  to  use 
another  person's  land  as  one's  own,  on  oooditkm  of  cniti- 
vating  it,  and  paying  a  fixed  rent  at  fixed  times. 

b  The  oath  now  taken  by  bishops  consecrated  scemd- 
tng  to  the  Roman  ordinal,  contains  a  clause  relating  to 
Um  alienation  of  Church  property.  In  what  words  and 
al  what  time  a  daose  of  this  nature  was  first  introduoed 
into  the  ordinal  is  a  qnestloa  which  has  given  rise  t» 
mudi  oontrovenj. 
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^««stk>ii,   which  are  either  imitated  trom  the 
li^h  and  40th  Apostolic  CanoDs,  or  have  been 
unitated  hj  the  authorb  of  that  collection  [Apos- 
tolic CamohsI.    The  24th  directs  that  Church 
property,  which  ought  to  be  administered  subject 
to  the  judgment  and  authority  of  the  bishop, 
shookl  be  distinguished  in  such  a  way  that  tlie 
presbyters  and  deacons  may  know  of  what  it 
euDsistSy  so  that  at  the  bishop's  death  it  may  not 
be  embezaled,  or  lost,  or  mixed  up  with  his  private 
property.    That  part  of  this  canon  in   which 
reference  is  made  to  the  duties  imposed  on  pres- 
byters and  deacons  is  not  contained  in  the  Apos- 
tolic canon.    This  omission  would  seem  to  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  council  is  later  in 
date  than  the  39th  Apostolic  canon ;  and  Beve- 
ridge  (OodL  Can,  i.  43)  draws  the  same  inference 
aa  to  the  date  of  the  40th  Apostolic  canon  from 
ita  not  making  mention  of  ol  rwp  kypwp  icafnrol, 
words  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  25th  Canon 
•f  Aatioch.    By  the  25th  canon  it  is  provided  that 
the  Provincial  Synod  should  have  jurisdiction  in 
cases  where  the  bishop  is  accused  of  converting 
Church  property  to  his  own  use,  which  was 
also  fori>idden   by   the  37th  Apostolic   canon, 
or  managing  it  without  the  consent  (jiii  /icr^ 
TptfgKf  t)  of  the  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  also 
in  cases  where  the  bishop  or  the  presbyters  who 
are  aisocteted  with  him  are  accused  of  any  mis- 
sppropriatton  for  their  own  benefit.    Here  again 
il  wiU  be  noted  that  the  effect  of  this  canon  is 
to  Bake  provision  for  the  better  and  more  care- 
fal  management  of  Church  property,  and  that  it 
4oes  not  abridge  any  right  of  alienation  which 
the  bishop  may  have  before  possessed.     It  must, 
however,  be  observed  that  the  power  of  the 
bishop  to  manage  (x*H^(*^}  Church  property  (an 
crpTMrino   which  would  doubtless  include  the 
set  of  alienation)  is  qualified  by  the  proviso  that 
it  most   be  exercised  with  the  consent  of  his 
presbyters  and  deacons. 

The  7th  and  8th  canons  of  the  Council  of 
Ga^ra  (the  date  of  this  council  is  uncertain, 
HHDe  writers  placing  it  as  early  as  a.d.  324,  and 
ethers  aa  late  as  a.d.  371 :  see  Van  Espen, 
biMteriatio  in  Synodum  GangrenBeniy  Op.  iii.  120, 
fd.  Lovan.  1753,  and  Beveridge,  AdnoU,  in  id. 
Cooc,  who  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  was 
held  a  short  time  before  the  Council  of  Antioch, 
A.OL  'M\\  prohibit  under  pain  of  anathema  all 
pcraoas  from  alienating  (StJ^roi  l(»  r^i  iKKXif- 
#ias)  produce  belonging  to  the  Church,  except 
they  fi^rst  obtain  the  consent  of  the  bishop  or  his 
wwomni,  or  officer  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
Charch  property. 

The  enactments  contained  in  the  second  Coun- 
cil of  Kicaea  (or  as  it  is  generally  styled  the  7th 
Ovcmaciiical  Council)  A.D.  787,  will  be  more  con- 
vcftieatiy  otmsidered  below. 

J%g  African  Church  seems  to  have  found  it 
■eeessarj  to  place  special  restrictions  upon  the 
power  of  alienating  Church  property  possessed 
by  bishop  under  the  general  law.  By  the  31st 
oaon  of  the  code  known  as  the  SUttuta  Eccletiae 
iniiipaa,  promulgated  (according  to  Bruns,  Co- 
■Mca,  L  140)  at  the  4th  Council  of  Carthage 
(kJK  3MX  ^^  bishop  is  enjoined  to  use  the  pos- 
itiiioni  ik  the  Church  as  trustee,  and  not  as  if 
they  were  his  own  property ;  and  by  the  next 
tmm  all  gifta,  sales,  or  exchanges  of  Church 
pnpcrty  miade  by  bishops  without  the  consent  in 
mtimg  {**  akiqiM  coaatventia  ct  subscriptioae  ") 


of  their  clergy  are  pronounced  invalid.  In  the 
31st  canon  there  are  further  provisions  against 
the  unauthorized  alienation  of  Church  property 
by  the  inferior  clergy.  If  convicted  in  tiie 
synod  of  this  offence  they  are  to  make  restitu- 
tion out  of  their  own  property. 

Again  by  the  26th  (ap.  Bev,  29th)  canon 
of  the  Codex  Eccle»ae  Africanae  promulgated 
A.D.  419,  which  repeats  the  4th  canon  of  the 
5th  Council  of  Carthage  (a.d.  401),  it  is 
ordained  that  no  one  sell  the  real  property  be- 
longing to  the  Church ;  but  if  some  very  urgent 
reason  for  doing  so  should  arise,  it  is  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  Primate  of  the  Province,  who  is 
to  determine  in  council  with  the  proper  number  of 
bishops  (t.«.  twelve)  whether  a  sale  is  to  be  made 
or  not ;  but  if  the  necessity  for  action  is  so  great 
that  the  bishop  cannot  wait  to  consult  the  synod, 
then  he  is  to  summon  as  witnesses  the  neigh- 
bouring bishops  at  least,  and  to  be  carefiil  after- 
wards to  report  the  matter  to  the  synod.  The 
penalty  of  disobedience  to  this  canon  was  de- 
position. By  the  33rd  canon  (ap.  Bev,  36th) 
presbyters  are  forbidden  to  sell  any  Church  pro- 
perty without  the  consent  of  their  bishops ;  and 
in  like  manner  the  bishops  are  forbidden  to  sell 
any  Church  lands  (praedia)  without  the  privity 
of  their  Synod  or  presbyters.  (See  on  these 
canons  Van  Espen,  Op.  iii.  299,  &c. ;  and  the 
ScMion  of  Balsamon  ap.  Bev,  Band,  Can,  i.  551.) 

Passing  from  Asia  Minor  and  Africa  to  Italy, 
the  earliest  provisions  with  reference  to  alienation 
to  be  found  in  the  councils  are  in  the  council  held 
at  Rome  by  Pope  Symmachus  in  a.d.  502.  The 
circumstances  under  which  the  canons  of  this 
council  were  passed  (and  which  relate  solely  to  the 
question  of  alienation)  are  thus  described  by  Dean 
Milman :  **  On  the  vacancy  of  the  see  [by  the  death 
of  Pope  Simplicius,  a.d.  483]  occurred  a  singular 
scene.  The  clergy  were  assembled  in  St.  Peter's. 
In  the  midst  of  them  stood  up  Basilius,  the 
Patrician  and  Prefect  of  Rome,  acting  as  Vice- 
gerent of  Odoacer  the  barbarian  King.  He  ap- 
peared by  the  command  of  his  master,  and  by 
the  admonition  of  the  deceased  Simplicius,  to 
take  care  that  the  peace  of  the  city  was  not 
disturbed  by  any  sedition  or  tumult  during  the 
election.  ...  He  proceeded,  as  the  protector 
of  the  Church  from  loss  and  injury  by  church- 
men, to  proclaim  the  following  edict:  'That  no 
one  under  the  penalty  of  anathema  should  alie- 
nate any  farm,  buildings,  or  ornaments  of  the 
churches;  that  such  alienation  by  any  bishop 
present  or  future  was  null  and  void.'  So  im- 
portant did  this  precedent  appear,  so  dangerous 
in  the  hands  of  these  schismatics  who  would 
even  in  those  days  limit  the  sacerdotal  power, 
that  nearly  twenty  years  after,  a  fortunate  occa- 
sion was  seized  by  the  Pope  S}'mmachus  to  annul 
this  decree.  In  a  Synod  of  bishop8  at  Rome  the 
edict  was  rehearsed,  interrupted  by  protests  of 
the  bishops  at  this  presumptuous  interference  ot 
the  laity  with  affaii-s  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 
The  authenticity  of  the  decree  was  not  called 
in  question ;  it  was  declared  invalid  as  being 
contrary  to  the  usages  of  the  Fathers  enacted 
on  lay  authority,  and  as  not  being  ratified  by 
the  signature  of  any  Bishop  at  Rome.  The 
same  council,  however,  acknowledged  its  wisdom 
by  re-enacting  its  ordinances  against  the  aliena- 
tion of  Church  property"  (History  of  Latin 
ChristianUyy  vol.  i.,  p.  221,  2nd  cd.).     On  this 
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Council  Boehmer  notes  that  it  has  not  more 
authoiitj  than  belongs  to  it  as  a  Council  of 
the  Italian  Church,  and  that  therefore  its  decrees 
(which  go  far  beyond  any  yet  promulgated  else- 
where) were  not  binding  upon  other  Churches. 
Preriously,  however,  to  this  date  Pope  Leo  the 
Great  (a.d.  447)  had  written  to  the  bishops  of 
Sicily  and  forbidden  the  alienation  of  Church 
property  by  the  bishops  except  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Church,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  whole 
clergy  {Ep,  17).  Pope  Gelasius  also  (A.D.  492- 
496),  writing  to  Justinus  and  Faustus  (who  were 
acting  in  the  place  of  their  bishop),  directed  the 
restitution  of  all  property  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  Volterra  which  had  been  alienated  up 
to  that  time;  and  in  another  letter  he  forbad 
the  appropriation  of  Church  lands  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  particular  stipend  (Fragg.  23  and  24, 
ap.  Thiel> 

In  the  history  of  the  Gallican  Church  the 
earliest  reference  to  alienation  is  to  be  found 
in  a  letter  from  Pope  Hilarus  (a.d.  462)  to  the 
bishops  of  the  provinces  of  Vienne,  Lyons,  Nar- 
bonne,  and  the  Maritime  Alps,  in  which  he  pro- 
hibits the  alienation  of  such  Church  lands  as  are 
neither  waste  nor  unproductive  (*'  nee  deserta 
uec  damnosa  **)  except  with  the  consent  of  a 
council  {Ep,  8  sec  ult.). 

The  Council  of  Agde  (a.d.  506)  contains  seve- 
ral canons  on  alienation.  The  22nd  canon,  while 
declaring  that  it  is  superfluous  to  define  any- 
thing afresh  concerning  a  matter  so  well  known, 
and  a  practice  forbidden  by  so  many  ancient 
canons,  prohibits  the  clergy  from  selling  or 
giving  away  any  Church  property  under  pain  of 
being  excommunicated  and  having  to  indemnify 
the  Church  out  of  their  private  resources  for 
any  loss,  the  transaction  being  at  the  same  time 
declared  void.  The  26th  canon  inflicts  the  like 
punishment  on  those  who  suppress  or  conceal  or 
give  to  the  unlawful  possessor  any  document  by 
which  the  title  of  the  Church  to  any  property 
is  secured.  The  48th  canon  reserves  to  the 
Church  any  property  left  on  the  death  of  a 
bishop,  which  he  had  received  from  ecclesiastical 
sources.  The  49th  canon  repeats  almost  in  the 
same  words  the  above  cited  31st  canon  of  the 
^ahtta  EccUs'oe  Antiqua ;  the  53rd  canon  pro- 
hibita,  and  pronounces  void,  any  alienation  by 
parish  priests;  while  by  the  56th  canon  abbots 
are  forbidden  to  sell  Church  property  without 
the  bishop's  consent,  or  to  manumit  slaves,  ''as 
It  would  be  unjust  for  monks  to  be  engaged  in 
their  daily  labours  in  the  field  while  their  slaves 
were  enjoying  the  ease  of  liberty." 

The  1st  Council  of  Orleans  (a.d.  511)  places 
all  the  immoveable  property  of  the  Church  in 
the  power  of  the  bishop  ''  that  the  decrees  of  the 
indent  canons  may  be  observed"  (canons  14 
and  15> 

Pope  Symmachus,  a.d.  513  (who  died  a.d.  514), 
in  answering  certain  questions  put  to  him  by 
Caesarius,  Bishop  of  Aries,  forbids  Church  pro- 
perty to  be  alienated  under  any  pretence,  but 
he  permits  a  life  rent  to  be  enjoyed  by  clerks 
worthy  of  i*ewnrd  (^Ep.  15). 

By  the  5th  canon  of  the  Ist  Council  of  Cler- 
mont (a.d.  535)  nil  persons  are  excommunicated 
who  obtain  any  Church  property  from  kings. 

In  the  same  year  Pope  Agapetus  writing  to 
Caesanus,  Bishop  of  KvXat,  says,  that  he  is  un- 
wUliogly  obliged  to  refuse  the  bishop  permission 


to  alienate  some  Church  lands,  ^'revocant  noa 
veneranda  Patrum  manifestissima  oonstituta, 
quibus  specialiter  prohibemur  praedia  juris  ec- 
clesiae  quolibet  titulo  ad  aliena  jura  transferre  ** 
{Cone,  GaU,  i.  240). 

The  12th  canon  of  the  3rd  Council  of  Orleans 
(A.D.  538)  allows  the  recovery  of  Church  pro- 
perty within  30  years,  and  ordains  that  if  the 
possessor  should  refuse  to  obey  the  judgment  of 
the  Council  ordering  him  to  surrender,  he  is 
excommunicated. 

The  23rd  canon  renews  the  prohibition  against 
the  alienation  of  Church  property  by  abbots  or 
other  clergy  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
bishop ;  and  by  the  9th  canon  of  the  4th  Council 
held  at  the  same  city  (a.d.  541)  it  is  provided 
that  Church  property  which  has  been  alienated 
or  encumber^  by  the  bishop  contrary  to  the 
canons  shall,  if  he  has  left  nothing  to  the 
Church,  be  returned  to  it ;  but  slaves  whom  he 
may  have  manumitted  shall  retain  their  freedom, 
though  they  must  remain  in  the  service  of  the 
Church.  The  11th,  18th,  30th,  and  34th  canons 
contain  further  provisions  on  the  subject. 

The  1st  canon  of  the  3rd  Council  of  Paris 
(a.d.  557)  is  directed  against  the  alienation  of 
Church  property,  but  this  canon,  as  well  as  those 
next  mentioned,  would  appear  to  refer  to  seizure 
by  force  rather  than  to  possession  by  any  quaM- 
legal  process.  Alienation  is  forbidden  by  the  2nd 
canon  of  the  2nd  Council  of  Lyons  (a.d.  567). 

In  the  2nd  Council  of  Tours  (a.d.  567)  there 
are  two  canons — the  24th  and  25th — relating  to 
the  recovery  of  Church  property  from  the  hands 
of  unlawful  possessors. 

In  Spain  the  Council  held  a.d.  589  at  Nar- 
bonne,  which  in  its  ecclesiastical  relations  must 
be  considered  in  Spain  (Wiltsch.  Otog.  of  the 
Church,  i.  100),  prohibits  the  alienation  of  Church 
property  by  the  inferior  clergy,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  bishop,  under  pain  of  suspension  for 
two  years  and  perpetual  inability  to  serve  in 
the  church  in  which  the  ofi*ence  was  committed 
(can.  8). 

By  the  3rd  Council  of  Toledo  (held  in  the  same 
year),  can.  3,  bishops  are  forbidden  to  alienate 
Church  property,  but  gifts  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  monks  of  the  diocese,  are  not  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  Church  cannot  be 
disturbed ;  by  the  next  canon  bishops  may 
assign  Church  property  for  the  support  of  a 
monastery  established  with  the  consent  of  his 
Synod. 

By  the  37th  canon  of  the  4th  Council  of 
Toledo  (a.d.  633)  the  bishop  is  permitted  (sub- 
ject to  the  confirmation  of  a  Provincial  Council) 
to  redeem  any  promise  of  reward  made  for  ser* 
vices  to  the  Church. 

The  9th  Council  of  Toledo  (a.d.  655)  contains 
provisions  very  similar  to  the  above  cited  canons 
of  the  3rd  Council  held  at  the  same  place. 

In  England,  Archbishop  Theodore  of  Onnter- 
bury  (a.d.  668-690)  forbids  abboU  to  make  ex- 
changes without  the  consent  of  the  bishop  and 
their  brethren  (Poenitentiale — De  Abbatibus}, 

The  Excer^Umes  ascribed  en-oneously  to  Arch- 
bishop Egbert  of  York  (who  held  that  metropo- 
litical  see  from  A.D.  732  to  766)  declare  that 
gif^s,  sales,  or  exchanges  of  Church  property  bj 
bishops  without  the  consent  and  written  per 
mission  of  the  clergy  shall  l>e  void  (cap.  144) 
The  FoenUentiaie,  also  attributed  wrongly  to  tin 
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MBM  prelnte,  permits  exchanges  between  mo- 
Bssteries  with  the  consent  of  both  commonities 
(addit.  25). 

The  last  Council  which  passed  canons  on  the 
subject  of  alienation  during  the  period  covered 
br  this  article,  is  the  2nd  Council  of  Nicaea  (the 
"^'Serenth  Oecumenical  Council ")  held  A.D.  787. 
Tlie  12th  canon  making  mention  of  the  39th 
Apostolic  Canon  forbids  the  alienation  or  transfer 
of  Church  lands  by  bishops  and  abbots  in  favour 
of  princes  or  other  secular  potentates ;  and  it  also, 
like  many  of  the  canons  hereinbefore  cited,  pro- 
hibits bishops  from  appropriating  any  ecclesias- 
tical property  to  their  own  use  or  to  that  of 
their  relatives.  Even  when  the  retention  of  any 
Church  lands  is  unprofitable  they  may  not  be 
sold  to  magistrates  or  princes,  but  to  the  clergy 
or  to  fiirmers ;  and  these  again  may  not  sell  them 
to  magistrates,  and  so  contravene  the  spirit  of  the 
canon.  Such  deceitful  transactions  are  invalid, 
and  the  bishop  or  abbot  who  is  guilty  of  taking 
part  in  them  is  to  be  deposed. — See  the  elaborate 
ScMkm  of  Balsamon  on  this  canon,  ap.  Bev, 
rand.  Can.  I  303. 

Having  now  gone  through  the  principal 
euions  passed  by  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies  of 
the  first  eight  centuries,  there  remain  to  be  consi- 
dered the  Uws  by  which  the  Christian  emperors 
limited  the  power  of  the  Church  as  regards  the 
slienation  of  its  property. 

Constantine  the  Great  had  in  a  decree  of  the 
jear  a.d.  323  (sees.  16,  18)  assured  to  the 
Church  the  safe  enjoyment  of  its  property,  and 
had  commanded  the  restitution  as  well  by  the 
State  as  by  private  individuals  of  all  such  pro- 
perty as  they  might  have  got  possession  of;  but 
It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  imperial 
legislation  concerning  the  alienation  of  Church 
property  until  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
Cu^iex  Theodosianus  in  A.D.  438. 

The  Codex  Bepetitae  PraeledUmi*  promulgated 
by  Ju5tinian  in  December  a.d.  534  contains  in 
the  2nd  title  of  the  Ist  Book  various  provisions, 
made  by  his  predecessors  and  re-enacted  by  him, 
on  the  subject  of  alienation. 

In  the  14th  section  there  is  a  constitution  of 

the  Emperor  Leo  (a.d.  470)  which  prohibits  the 

Archbishop  of  Constantinople,   or    any  of  his 

itewards  (oeconomi)  from  alienating  in  any  way 

the  land  or  other  immoveable  property  or  the 

coloni   or    slaves   or   state  allowances  (civiles 

annonae)  belonging  to  his  Church,  not  even  if  all 

the  clffrgy  agreed  with  the  Archbishop  and  his 

Ktewari  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  transaction. 

The  reason  given  for  this  stringent  law  b  that 

as  the  Church  which  is  the  mother  of  Religion 

ao'i  Faith,  is  changeless,  her  property  ought  to 

be  preserved  also  without  change.     Any  trans- 

sctioDs  completed  in  defiance  of  this  con.stitution 

were  void,  and  all  profits  resulting  therefrom 

were  given  to  the  Church.     The  stewards  who 

vere  parties  to  the  act  were  to  be  dismissed,  and 

iheir  property  made  liable  for  any  damage  which 

mii^ht  arise  from  this  infringement  of  the  law. 

Tlic  notaries  employed  were  to  be  sent  into  per- 

I«taal  exile,  and  the  judge  who  ratified  the  pro- 

owding  was  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  ofiice 

sad   the  confiscation   of   his  property.     There 

was,  however,  an  exception  made  to  this  rule  in 

the  case  of  a  usufruct,  the  creation  of  which 

was  permitted  for  a  term  of  years  or  for  the 
ti£i  of  Xhm  osoOructuary.    (The  editions  of  the 


Corpus  Juris  Civiiis  generally  contain  after  th's 
section  a  series  of  extracts  from  the  Novells  on 
the  same  subject.) 

The  17th  section  contains  a  constitution  of  the 
Emperor  Anastasius  to  which  no  precise  date 
is  affixed  by  the  commentators,  but  which  must 
have  been  promulgated  between  the  years  a.d. 
491  and  517  (Haenel,  Indices  ad  Corpus  Legum 
ah  Imp,  Rom,  ante  Jutt,  latarum^  p.  82,  Lipeiae 
1857).  This  constitution,  like  the  last  cited, 
applies  solely  to  the  Church  of  Constantinople, 
and  relates  to  monasteries,  orphanages  and 
other  eleemosynary  institutions  whose  property 
might  in  cases  of  necessity  be  sold,  exchanged, 
mortgaged,  or  leased  in  perpetual  emphyteusis ; 
provid^  that  the  transaction  be  effected  in  the 
manner  therein  prescribed  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  civil  authorities  and  the  representatives 
of  the  particular  body  whose  property  is  about 
to  be  dealt  with.  It  is,  however,  decreed  that  if 
there  be  moveable  property  (the  sacred  vessels 
excepted)  sufficient  to  meet  the  sum  required, 
the  immoveable  property  shall  not  be  touched. 

In  the  21st  section  is  given  a  constitution  of 
Justinian  himself  (a.d.  529)  in  which  he  forbids 
any  sale  or  other  alienation  of  sacred  vessels  or 
vestments  except  only  with  the  object  of  re- 
deeming captives  (and,  according  to  some  edi- 
tions, relieving  famine) ;  **  quoniam  non  absur- 
dum  est  animas  hominum  quibuscunque  vasis 
vel  vestimentis  praeferri." 

The  rule  which  permitted  the  sale  or  melting 
down  of  Church   plate   for  the  redemption  of 
captives  i»>  one  of  great  antiquity.    Its  propriety 
is  nowhere  more  eloquently  defended  than   in 
the  following  passage   from   the   2nd   Book   of 
St.  Ambrose  Ifs  Opciis  Ministrorum  (cir.   a.d, 
391)  **Quid  enim  diceres?     Timui  ne  templo 
Dei  omatus  deesset  ?    Responderet :    Aurum  Sa- 
cramenta   non  quaerunt ;   neque   auro  placent, 
quae  auro  non  emuntur.     Ornatus  sacramcuto- 
rum  redemptio  captivorum  est.     Vere  ilia  sunt 
vasa  pretiosa,  quae  redimunt  animas  a  mortc. 
lUe  verus  thesaurus  est  Domini  qui  operatur 
quod  sanguis  Ejus  operatus  est.      .     .     .     Opus 
est  ut  (juis  fide  sincera  et  perspicaci  provident ia 
munus  hoc  impleat.     Sane  si  in  sua  aliquis  deri- 
vat  emolumenta,  crimen  est ;  sin  vero  pauperibus 
erogat,  captivum  redimit,  misericordia  est."    He 
concludes  by  directing  that  vessels  which  are 
not  consecrated  should  be  taken  in  preference  to 
those  which  have  been  consecrated ;  and    that 
both  must  be  broken  up  and  melted  within  the 
precinct  of  the  Church  (cap.  28).     The  supreme 
claims  of  charity  over  all  other  considerations  are 
insisted  upon  in  the  same  strain  by  St.  Jerome 
(Ep.  ad  Mepotianum^  A.D.  394)  and  St.  Chrysostom 
(Hom.  52  in  St.  Matthaeum),  while  at  the  same 
time  the  proper  respect  due  to  the  sacred  vessels 
is  always  emphatically  enjoined,  as,  for  example, 
by  St.  Optatus,  De  Schismate  Donatistarum  vi.  2. 
An  example  of  the  precautions  taken  against  the 
abuse  of  this  privilege  is  to  be  found  in  one  of 
the  letters  of  Gregory  the  Great  (vii.    13)  in 
which  writing  (a.d.  597)  to  Fortunatus,  Bishop 
of  Fano,   he   gives   permission  for   the  sale   of 
Church  plate  in  order  to  redeem  captives,  but 
directs,  with  the  view  of  avoiding  all  suspicion, 
that   the   sale  and   the   payment   over  of  the 
money  received  therefrom  should   be  made  in 
the  presence  of  the  "  defensor." 

Passing  to  the  Novells  of  Justinian— tUt  7th 
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Novell  (a.d.  535)  relates  to  the  qaestion  of 
alieaatioii  of  Church  property,  and  professes  to 
amend  and  consolidate  the  then  existing  laws, 
and  to  extend  their  operation  to  the  whole  of 
the  empire.  In  the  first  chapter  the  alienation, 
either  by  sale,  gift,  exchange,  or  lease  on  per- 
petual  emphyteusis,  of  immoveables  or  qnasi- 
immoveables  belonging  to  churches  or  eleemo- 
synary institutions,  was  forbidden  under  the 
penalties  prescribed  by  the  above-cited  consti- 
tution of  Leo. 

Under  the  2nd  chapter  alienation  is  permitted 
in  favour  of  the  emperor  when  the  proper  forms 
are  observed  and  ample  compensation  made,  and 
when  the  transaction  is  for  the  public  benefit. 
The  reason  given  for  this  exception  is  not  with- 
out significance.  In  the  Latin  version  it  is  as 
follows :  **  Nee  multum  differant  ab  altemtro 
sacerdotium  et  imperium,  et  res  sacrae  a  com- 
raunibus  et  publicis ;  quando  omnia  sanctissimis 
eoclesiis  abundantia  et  status  ex  imperialibus 
munificentiis  perpetao  praebeatur." 

The  third  and  four  succeeding  chapters  con- 
tain regulations  for  the  lease  of  Church  estates 
by  emphyteusis.  Their  provisions  are  too  ela- 
borate to  be  set  out  at  length,  but  may  be 
briefly  stated  thus:  **The  usual  conditions  of 
these  emphyteutes  are  for  three  lives — that 
of  the  original  emphyteuta  and  of  two  of  his 
or  her  heirs,  being  children  or  grandchildren, 
or  the  husband  or  wife  of  the  emphyteuta  if 
there  be  a  special  clause  to  that  effect  (though 
about  this  power  there  is  some  doubt)  in  suc- 
cession. Thus  the  duration  of  the  lease  is  in- 
determinate and  contingent.  The  contract  was 
invalidated  by  default  in  payment  of  the  quit 
rent  (canon)  for  two  instead  of  for  three  years 
as  was  the  case  with  lay  emphyteuses  "  (Colqu- 
houn,  Roman  CivU  Law^  §  1709). 

The  8th  chapter  renews  the  prohibition  against 
the  sale,  pledge,  or  melting  down  of  Church 
plate,  except  with  the  object  of  redeeming  cap- 
tives. 

The  12th  chapter  sanctions  the  abandonment 
of  all  contracts  made  on  behalf  of  the  Church 
for  the  acquisition  by  gifl  or  purchase  of  un- 
profitable land. 

The  40th  Novell  (promulgated  the  following 
year,  a.d.  536)  gives  to  the  **  Church  of  the 
Holy  Resurrection"  at  Jerusalem  the  privilege 
of  alienating  buildings  belonging  to  it,  notwith- 
standing the  general  prohibition  contained  in 
the  7th  Novell. 

The  46th  Novell  (a.d.  536  or  537)  relaxed  the 
law  against  the  alinn;itinn  of  immoveable  Church 
property  when  there  was  not  sufficient  moveable 
pro{ierty  to  pay  debts  owing  to  the  State  or  to 
private  creditors.  But  this  step  could  not  be 
taken  except  after  investigation  by  the  clergy, 
the  bishop,  and  the  metropolitan,  and  under  a 
decree  of  the  **  judex  provinciae." 

The  2nd  chapter  of  the  54th  Novell  (a.d. 
537)  permits  exchanges  between  ecclesiastical 
and  eleemosynary  corporations,  but  the  Church  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  is  excepted  from 
the  operation  of  this  law  as  it  is  also  from  that 
of  the  46th  Novell. 

The  55th  Novell  (a.d.  537)  forbids  alienation 
made  ostensibly  in  favour  of  the  emperor,  but 
really  for  the  benefit  of  private  individuals.  It 
also  permits  churches  and  other  religious  bodies 
(with  the  exception  of  the  (Jhurch  of  St.  Sophia) 


to  lease  their  lands  to  one  anotlMr  in  perpeMAl 
emphyteusis. 

The  65th  Novell  has  reference  to  the  ali«mf.tioa 
of  property  belonging  to  the  Chmch  of  Afysia, 
but  being  only  of  local  importance  it  need  not 
be  further  considered. 

In  the  67th  Novell  (a.d.  538)  the  number 
of  persons  appointed  under  the  46th  Novell  to 
enquire  into  the  propriety  of  uiy  alien  ition  is 
increased  by  the  addition  of  two  bishops  chosen 
by  the  metropolitan  from  his  Synod. 

The  10th  chapter  of  the  119th  Novell  (A.n. 
544)  permits  the  alienation  by  the  emperor  of 
Churdi  property  which  had  been  transferred  to 
him. 

The  last  of  the  numerous  edicts  promulgated 
by  Justinian  on  the  alienation  of  Church  pro- 
perty is  contained  in  the  120th  Novell  (A.D. 
544)  in  which  he  again  undertakes  the  task  of 
consolidating  the  law  on  this  subject. 

The  first  four  chapters  concern  only  the 
Church  of  Constantinople.  The  alienation  of 
immoveables  is  forbidden,  except  in  £ivour  of  the 
emperor. 

The  5th  chapter  relates  to  the  property  of 
other  Churches.  The  provisions  therein  c<hi- 
tained,  and  those  contained  in  the  previous 
chapters  on  emphyteusis  are  thus  briefly  sum- 
marized by  Colquhoun  (^Roman  Civil  Law^  { 
1709) :—'' The  120th  Novell  was  promulgated 
by  Justinian  in  order  to  modify  the  rigour  of 
the  prohibition  against  creating  perpetual  em- 
phyteuses on  ecclesiastical  property  by  restrict- 
ing it  to  the  estates  of  the  Church  of  Constanti- 
nople, leaving  the  property  of  other  Churches  to 
be  regulated  by  the  common  law.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  doubtful  whether  or  not  the  emphy- 
teusis on  Church  property  can  be  perpetual 
without  the  express  stipulation  for  a  term.  Nor 
does  the  prohibition  appear  to  be  absolute  even 
as  regards  the  Church  of  Constantinople,  which 
had  permission  to  grant  perpetual  emphyteuses 
in  cases  where  it  owned  ruined  edifices  without 
the  means  of  restoring  them.  The  Novell  fixes 
the  amount  at  a  third  of  the  revenue  which 
such  edifices  produced  before  their  then  ruined 
state,  payable  from  the  date  of  the  emphvteu- 
tical  title,  or  at  a  half  of  the  revenue  whicn  the 
buildings  actually  produced  after  their  restora- 
tion. What  is  doubtful  with  respect  to  the  lay 
is  clear  with  regard  to  ecclesiastical  emphytensts, 
viz.,  that  they  must  be  reduced  to  writing.  As 
before,  the  contract  was  invalidated  by  default  to 
pay  the  quit  rent  for  two  instead  of  three  years, 
as  was  the  case  with  lay  emphyteuses.  The 
point  open  to  discussion,  in  respect  to  lay  emphy- 
teuses, of  whether  the  rent  in  arrear  may  be 
recovered  and  the  expulsion  of  the  tenant  also 
insisted  on,  is  clear  in  the  case  of  ecclesiastical 
emphyteuses  in  the  affirmative.  Lastly,  the 
Churches  enjoyed  a  right  of  resumption  entirely 
exceptional  to  the  common  law  when  the  estate 
accrued  *aut  in  imperialem  domum,  ant  in  see- 
rum  nostrum  aerarium,  aut  in  civitatem  aliquam, 
aut  in  curiam,  aut  in  aliquam  venerabilem  all- 
am  domum.'  This  right  of  resumption  applied 
equally  in  the  case  of  all  transmission  of  the 
right,  whether  inter  vivos  or  mortis  causa,  with- 
out reference  to  the  title  of  acquisition,  and  the 
time  for  its  exercise  was  two  years  instead  of 
two  months  as  in  lay  ca«es." 

The  remaining  chapters  of  this  Novell  relate 
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tm  ihm  •xehasge  of  codenastioal  propertj  aad 
tli€  sale  of  immoTeables  and  Church  plate  for 
the    redemptioii  of  capUvea.      The    proyisions 
thcreiii  contained  do  not  differ  in  anj  important 
parUcnlar  from  the  previous  laws  above  cited  on 
the  Mme  subject,  and  they  need  not  be  repeated* 
The  provisions  of  the  Civil  Law  (which  have 
BOW  beoi  eiamined)  have  been  usefully  arranged 
by  the  glossator  on  the   Corpua  Juris   CiviUsj 
Kov.  7  aud  Nov.   120  (ed.  Lugd.  1627>.     Im- 
moveable property  belonging  to  the  Church  can- 
not be  alienated  under  any  circumstances  if  it 
fall  within  the  following  classes — 1.  If  it  had 
been  given  by  the  emperor  (Nov.  120,  7)u     2.  If 
the  thing  to  be  alienated  is  the  church  or  mo- 
ns»tery  itself  (•(.^  3.  When  the  proposed  trans- 
fi>ree  is  the  oecimomus  or  other  church  officer 
(A.)l    4.  When  the  property  was  given  to  the 
Cbnr^  subject  to  a  condition  that  it  should 
not  be  alienated  (Nov.  120,  9).    5.  If  the  pro- 
posed transleree  be  a  heretic  (131,  14).    ^ut 
■abject   to  the  above  restrictions,  immoveable 
property  may  be  alioiated  under  the  following 
drenmstances,  viz. : — 1.   For  debt  (Nov.  46)[ 

2.  By  way  of  emphyteuns  for  a  term  (var.\. 

3.  In  exchange  with  another  church  (Nov.  54^  2). 

4.  If  the  transferee  be  the  emperor  (Nov.  7,  2). 
5).  Yvr  the  redemption  of  captives  (Nov.  120,  9). 
On  the  other  lumd  moveable  property  can  be 
freely  alienated  if  it  be  for  the  advantege  of  the 
Chnreh  that  such  a  step  should  be  teken.  The 
tieeption  to  this  rule  is  in  the  case  of  Church 
plate,  which  cannot  be  alienated  except  for  the 
redemption  of  captives  (Nov.  7,  8  and  Nov.  120, 
lOX  and  for  the  payment  of  debt  when  it  is  not 
•eeeasary  for  the  proper  performance  of  Divine 
Service  (Nov.  120,  10). 

The  Barbarian  Codes  contein,  as  might  be 
expected,  many  laws  directed  against  the  forci- 
ble seisure  of  Church  property,  but  such  acts 
can  hardly  be  considered  te  fall  under  the  head 
of  alienation.  There  are,  however,  a  few  pro- 
visions on  the  subject  anterior  in  date  to  the 
death  of  Charlenu^e. 

By  the  3rd  chapter  of  the  5th  Book  of  the 
Legta  Visigfihontm  (dr.  A.D.  700:  see  Davoud 
Oghlon,  Histoire  de  la  Legislation  des  Anciens 
GermainSj  i.  2)  if  any  bishop  or  clerk  alienate 
by  sale  or  gift  any  Church  property  without  the 
coieent  of  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  such  sale  or 
gift  is  void,  unless  it  be  made  according  to  the 
aadent  canons. 

Again  in  the  20th  chapter  of  the  Lex  Alam' 
manonun  (which  in  ite  present  shape  was  pro- 
bably compiled  about  the  beginning  of  the  8th 
century — see  Davoud  Oghlou,  op.  cit.  i.  304)  the 
inferior  clergy  are  forbidden  to  sell  Church  lands 
or  slaves  except  by  way  of  exchange. 

In  the  collection  entitled  CapUtUaria  JRegwn 
Francormn  there  is  a  Capitulary  of  the  date  a.d. 
814,  forbidding  all  persons  whatsoever  to  ask 
for  or  receive  any  Church  property  under  pain  of 
exeotnmunication  (6,  135). 

There  are  also  two  Capitularies  which  are 
probably  not  later  in  date  than  the  one  last 
cited.  By  the  first  of  these  presbjrters  are  for- 
Mdden  to  sell  Church  property  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  bishop  (7,  27);  to  which  in  the 
second  is  added  the  consent  of  other  prieste  of 
good  reputation  (7,  214> 

(The  following  authorities  may  be  consulted : 
^X>«  Bonsseaod  de  la  Combe,  Becueii  de  Juris- 
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prudence  Cammiqm  [Paris  1755],  sub  voes  MiS^ 
nation ;  Boehmer,  Jus  Ecclesiasticum  Protestat^ 
iirnn  [Halae  Magd.  1738,  Itc.]  in  Decretal.  III.  13 ; 
Ferraris,  Bibliotheca  Canonioa  [ed.  Miguel  sub 
voce  Alienatio;  Sylvester  Maszolini  da  fritrio 
(Xugd.  1533]  sub  voce  Alienor  ;  Redoanns,  Ik 
Meius  Ecdesiae  non  aHenandis  [printed  in  the  2nd 
part  of  the  15th  volume  of  the  Tractatus  Dki* 
verei  Juris^  Venice,  1584];  and  the  Commente- 
tors  on  the  above-cited  passages  from  the  Corpus 
Juris  CiviliSy  and  on  the  following  passages  from 
the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici^  Decreti  Secunda 
Pars,  Causa  xiL  Quaestio  2 ;  and  l>ecretaL  lib, 
UL  13).  p.  R] 

ALLELUIA  (Greek  'AAXiiXo^m).  The  litur- 
gical form  of  the  Hebrew  rl^//n,  *'  Sing  ye 

praises  to  Jehovah ;"  a  formula  found  in  Psalm 
117,  and  in  the  headings  of  several  Psalms,  espe- 
cially Psalms  113-118,  which  formed  the  **Hal- 
lel,"  or  Alleluia  Magnum,  sung  at  all  the  greater 
Jewish  feasts.  Alleluia  and  Amen,  says  the 
Pseudo-Augustine  {Ep.  178,  ii.  1160,  Migne), 
neither  Latin  nor  barbarian  has  ventur^  to 
translate  from  the  sacred  tongue  into  his  own ; 
in  all  lands  the  mystic  sound  of  the  Hebrew  is 
heard. 

1.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  early  Church 
transferred  to  the  Christian  Paschal  feast  the 
custom  of  singing  Psalms  with  Alleluia  at  the 
Paschal  sacrifice ;  and  this  conjecture  derives 
some  probability  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  most 
ancient  sacramenteries  the  Alleluia  precedes  and 
follows  a  verse,  as  in  the  Jewish  usage  it  precedes 
and  follows  a  Psalm.  Tet  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  the  use  of  the  Alleluia  in  the  Church  was 
confirmed,  if  not  originated,  by  St.  John's  vision 
(Apoc,  19,  6)  of  the  heavenly  choir,  who  sang 
Alleluia  to  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent.  By  the 
4th  century  it  seems  to  have  been  well  known  as 
the  Christian  shout  of  joy  or  victory;  for  Sozo- 
men  {H.  E,  vii.  15,  p.  298)  tells  of  a  voice 
heard  (an.  389)  in  the  temple  of  Serapis  at 
Alexandria  chanting  Alleluia,  which  was  taken 
for  a  sign  of  iU  coming  destruction  by  the  Chris- 
tians. The  victory  which  the  Christian  Britons, 
under  the  guidance  of  Germanus  of  Auxerre,  with 
their  loud  shout  of  Alleluia,  gained  over  the 
pagan  PicU  and  Scots  (an.  429)  is  another  instence 
of  the  use  of  Alleluia  for  encouragement  and 
triumph  (Beda,  Historia  Ecclesiastical  i.  c.  20, 
p.  49) ;  and  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  (lib.  ii.  Ep,  10, 
p.  53)  speaks  as  if  he  haid  heard  the  long  lines  of 
haulers  by  the  river  side,  as  they  towed  the 
boats,  chanting  Alleluia  as  a  ^^celeusma,"  to  make 
them  pull  together.  These  insUnces  are  of  course 
not  altogether  free  from  suspicion ;  but  they 
serve  to  show  that  in  early  times  the  Alleluia 
was  regarded  as  a  natural  expression  of  Christian 
exnltetion  or  encouragement. 

2.  A  special  use  of  the  Alleluia  is  found  in  the 
liturgies  both  of  East  and  West.  In  most  Eastern 
liturgies,  it  follows  immediately  upon  the  ChI'> 
RUBic  Hymn,  which  precedes  the  greater  En- 
trance ;  as,  for  instence,  in  those  of  St.  James, 
St.  Mark,  and  St.  Chrysostom  (Neale's  Tetralogia^ 
pp.  54,  55).  In  the  Mozarabic,  which  has  many 
Oriental  characteristics,  it  is  sung  after  the 
Gospel,  while  the  priest  is  making  the  oblation ! 
**  Interim  quod  chorus  dicit  AlUlukL,  otferat  bacer- 
dos  hostiam  cum  calice"  (Neale's  Tetralogia^ 
p.  60).     In  the  We^t,  it  follows  the  Oraduai, 
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And  DO  immediately  precedes  the  reading  of  his 
Gospel.  In  early  times  it  seems  to  have  been 
nmply  intoned  by  the  cantor  who  had  sung  the 
Gradual,  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Ambo,  and 
repeated  by  the  choir ;  but  before  the  8th  cen- 
tury the  custom  arose  of  prolonging  the  last  syl- 
lable of  the  Alleluia,  and  singing  it  to  musical 
notes  (Ordo  Romanus  II.,  in  Mabillon's  Museum 
Itaiicumy  vol.  ii.  p.  44).  This  was  called  juhila- 
iio.  The  jubilant  lound  of  the  Alleluia,  however, 
was  felt  to  be  fitting  only  for  seasons  of  joy ; 
hence  its  use  was  in  many  churches  limited  to 
the  interval  between  Easter  and  Whitsunday. 
Sozomen,  indeed  (H.  E.  vii.  19,  p.  307)  seems  to 
say  that  in  the  Roman  Church  it  was  used  only 
on  Easter-day;  but  we  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  he  must  have  misunderstood  his  informant, 
who  may  have  used  the  word  **  Pascha  **  to  de- 
note the  whole  of  the  seven  weeks  following 
Easter-day;  for  St.  Augustine  distinctly  says 
(£/>.  ad  Janarium;  Ep,  119  [al.  55]  p.  220 
Migne)  that  the  custom  of  singing  Alleluia  dur- 
ing those  fifty  days  was  universal,  though  in 
several  churches  it  was  used  on  other  days  also. 
In  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  (c.  15,  p.  2»7)  the 
use  of  Alleluia  in  the  responsories  of  the  mass 
seems  to  be  limited  to  the  season  from  Easter  to 
Whitsunday ;  but  soon  after  Benedict's  time  it 
was  probably  more  common  in  the  West  to  inter- 
mit its  U3e  only  from  Septuagesima  to  Easter. 
For  at  the  end  of  the  6th  century,  Gregory  the 
Great  writes  to  John  of  Syracuse  {Epist,  ix.  12, 
p.  940)  that  some  murmured  because  he  (Gregory) 
was  overmuch  given  to  followiag  the  customs  of 
the  Greek  Church,  and  in  particular  because  he 
hrd  ordered  the  Alleluia  to  be  said  at  mass 
beyond  the  Pentecostal  season  (extra  tempora 
Pentecostes) ;  so  far,  he  continues,  is  this  from 
being  the  case,  that  whereas  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Pope  Damasus  had  adopted, 
through  Jerome's  influence,  from  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem  the  limitation  of  the  Alleluia  to  the 
season  before  Pentecost,  he  had  actually  inno- 
vated on  this  Greek  custom  in  ordering  the 
Alleluia  to  be  said  at  other  seasons  also.  This 
seems  the  most  probable  sense  of  this  much-con- 
troverted passage,  as  to  the  reading  and  interpre- 
tation of  which  there  is  much  difference  of 
opinion.  (See  Baronius,  Ann,  384,  n.  27,  vol.  v., 
p.  578;  and  Mabillon,  Museum  ItcUicutn,  ii.  xcvii.). 
The  4th  Council  of  Toledo  (canon  1 1)  onlers  that 
(in  accordance  with  the  universal  custom  of 
Christendom)  the  Alleluia  should  not  be  said  in 
the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  churches  during  Lent — 
an  injunction  which  seems  to  imply  that  its  use 
was  permitted  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  The 
game  canon  (in  some  MSS.)  also  forbids  the  Alle- 
luia on  the  Kalends  of  January,  "  quae  propter 
•rrorem  gentilium  aguntur,"  but  on  which  Chris- 
tians ought  to  fast. 

The  intermission  of  Alleluia  durini;  a  particular 
season  is  expressed  by  the  phrase  "  Alleluia  clau- 
sum  "  (Du  Cange,  s.  v.). 

3.  We  have  already  seen  that  St.  Benedict 
prescribed  the  use  of  the  Alleluia  in  the  respon- 
sories of  the  Mass  from  Pasch  to  Pentecost.  He 
prescribed  it  also  in  tlie  ordinary  offices  (lieguUiy 
c.  12,  p.  280).  From  Pentecost  to  Ash-Wednes- 
day, however,  it  was  to  be  said  in  the  nocturnal 
ofHoe  only  with  the  six  last  Psalms:  "A  Pen- 
tecoste  autem  ad  caput  quadragesimae  omnibus 
feoctibus  cam   sex    posterioribus    Psalmis    tan- 


turn  ad  noctumas  dicator"  (^Regvla,  t,  Ih,  f. 
297). 

In  the  Roman  arrangement  of  the  ordinary 
offices,  the  Alleluia  follows  the  **  Invocation  "  in 
all  the  hours;  but  from  Septuagesima  to  ilia 
Thursday  in  Holy  Week  the  verse,  **  Lans  tibi 
Domine ;  Rex  aetemae  gloriae,"  is  substituted. 

4.  We  learn  from  Jerome  {Ep.  27  [108],  §  19, 
p.  712,  ad  Eustochium ;  cf.  23  [38],  |  4,  p.  175) 
that  the  sound  of  the  Alleluia  summoned  monks 
to  say  their  offices :  '*  P(»t  Alleluia  cantatum,  quo 
signo  vocabantur  ad  collectam,  nulli  reddere 
licitum  erat." 

5.  It  was  chanted  at  funerals ;  aa,  for  instance, 
at  that  of  Fabiola  (Jerome,  Ep.  ad  Ocoanum,  30 
[77],  p.  466) ;  at  that  of  Pope  Agapetus  in  Con- 
stantinople (Baronius,  ann.  536,  §  64^  voL  ix^ 
p.  544). 

This  usage  is  found  in  the  Mozarabic  rite,  and 
perhaps  once  existed  in  the  ancient  Gallican  (Ba- 
ronius, ann.  590,  §  39,  vol.  x.  p.  485). 

(Bona,  De  Divina  Psalmodia,  c  zvi  %  7\  Jh 
Jiebtu  Liturgicis,  lib.  ii.,  c  6,  §  5 ;  Krazer,  Dt 
Liturgiis,  p.  419.)  [C.] 

ALL  SAINTS,  Festival  of  (Omntum  Samo- 
torum  A'ataliSy  FesHviUUy  SolemniUu). — In  the 
Eastern  Church  a  particular  Sunday,  the  first 
after  Pentecost,  was  appropriated  in  ancient 
times  to  the  commemoration  of  all  martyrs. 
Chrysostom,  in  the  *EyK^fiiop  cis  robs  kyiotn 
trdyras  robs  ^r  2(Xf>  r^  K6ayuif  fAafnvfrff<narnUf 
says  that  on  the  Octave  of  Pentecost  they  tind 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  band  of  martyrs ; 
frap4Ka$€y  ijftus  ftofnipctp  x^P^^  (^P-  "•  711): 
and  there  is  a  similar  allusion  in  Orat,  contra 
Judacosy  vi.  (0pp.  ii.  p.  650).  This  Festival  of 
All  Martyrs  became  in  later  times  a  Festival  of 
All  Saints,  and  the  Sunday  next  after  Pentecost 
appears  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Greek  Menologion 
as  KuptoK^  rur  *Kyiwv  wdmw.  The  intention 
in  so  placing  this  commemoration  probably  was 
to  crown  the  ecclesiastical  year  with  a  solemnity 
dedicated  to  the  whole  glorious  band  uf  saints 
and  martyrs. 

In  the  West,  the  institution  of  this  festival 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  dedication  to 
Christian  purposes  of  the  Pantheon  or  Rotunda 
at  Rome.  This  temple,  built  in  honour  of  the 
victory  of  Augustus  at  Actium,  was  dedicated 
by  M.  Agrippa  to  Jupiter  Vindex,  and  was  called 
the  Pantheon,  probably  from  the  number  of 
sUitnes  of  the  gods  which  it  contained,  though 
other  reasons  are  assigned  fur  the  name. 

Up  to  the  time  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  idol- 
templos  were  generally  thrown  down,  or,  if  they 
were  sufl'ered  to  remain,  were  thought  unworthy 
to  be  used  in  the  service  of  God.  Gregory 
himi^elt*  at  first  mnintained  this  principle,  but  in 
the  hitter  part  of  his  life,  thought  it  would  con- 
duce more  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  if 
they  were  allowed  to  worship  in  the  accustomed 
spot  with  new  rites  (see  his  well-known  letter 
to  Mellitus,  in  Bede,  Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  30 ;  0pp.  vL 
p.  79);  and  from  this  time,  the  principle  of  con- 
verting heathen  fanes  to  Christian  uses  seems  to 
have  become  familiar.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
7th  century,  the  Pantheon  remained  almost  the 
solitary  monument  of  the  old  heathen  worship 
in  Rome.  In  the  vear  607  Boniface  III.  obtained 
from  the  Emperor  Phocas  the  important  re- 
cos;uition  of  the  supremacy  of  Rome   over  sU 
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otter  dmrdics ;  and  in  the  same  year  his  sne- 
tmtoTf  Boni&oe  IV^  haying  cleansed  and  restored 
tbe  Pantheon,  obtained  the  emperor's  permission 
to  dedicate  it  to  the  service  of  God,  in  the  name 
"S.  Hariae  semper  Virginis  et  omnium  Mar- 
trmm :"  {LAer  Pontif.  in  Muratori,  Rer.  ItcU, 
Seriptom,  iiL  1, 135).  This  dedication  is  com- 
meroorated,  and  is  believed  to  hare  taken  place, 
on  Jfay  13.  On  this  day  we  find  in  the  old  Ro- 
man Uartjrologj  edited  by  Rosweyd,  **  S.  Mariae 
ad  Martyres  dedicationis  dies  agitur  a  Bonifacio 
Tvpok  statntns."  Baronius  tells  ns,  that  he  Iband 
it  recorded  in  an  ancient  MS.  belonging  to  the 
Church  itself,  that  it  was  first  dedicated  ^  In 
honorem  S.  Mariae,  Dei  Genetricis,  et  omnium 
SS.  Martymm  et  Confessomm ;''  and  that  at  the 
time  of  dedication  the  bones  of  martyrs  from 
the  TarioQs  cemeteries  of  the  city  were  borne  in 
a  procession  of  twenty-eight  carriages  to  the 
church.  (^McartyroL  Bom.  p.  204.)  The  technical 
Qse  of  the  word  ^  confessor  "  seems,  however,  to 
ffidicate  a  somewhat  later  date  than  that  of  the 
dedication;  and  Paulas  Diaconus  (ffiat,  Longo- 
idrdL  iv.  37,  p.  570)  tells  us  simply  that  Phocas 
granted  Boni£ace  permission,  **£cclesiam  beatae 
ionper  Virginis  Mariae  et  omnium  Martyrum 
fieri,  at  nbi  quondam  omnium  non  deorum  sed 
daanonam  cultus  erat,  ibi  deinoeps  omnium  fieret 
nwmoria  sanctorom,"  and  the  church  bears  to 
thii  day  the  name  of  '*S.  Maria  dei  Martiri." 
This  festival  of  the  13th  May  was  not  wholly 
oonim^  to  the  city  of  Rome,  yet  it  seems  to  have 
been  little  more  than  a  dedication-festival  of  the 
fiotonda,  corresponding  to  the  dedication-festivals 
of  other  churches,  but  of  higher  celebrity,  as  the 
emnmemoration  of  the  final  victory  of  Christianity 
over  Paganism. 

The  history  of  the  establishment  of  the 
festival  of  All  Saints  on  Kov.  1  is  somewhat 
ofaKure.  The  Martyrologiwn  Rom,  TW.,  al- 
ready quoted,  gives  under  ^'Kal.  Novembr."  a 
^  Kestivitas  Sanctorum,  quae  Celebris  et  gene- 
raiis  agitur  Romae."  The  very  terms  here  used 
show  that  this  **  Festivitas  Sanctorum  **  was  a 
specially  Roman  festival,  and  it  was  probably 
limply  the  dedication-feast  of  an  oratory  dedi- 
cated by  Gregory  III.  **  In  honorem  Omnium 
Sanctonun."  But  in  the  8th  century,  the  ob- 
serrance  of  the  festival  was  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  Rome.     Beda's  Metrical  Afartyrology  has 

'  Mtilti|4ki  mtlUt  gemma  oea  in  fronte  Noremberp 
Coodoram  fiiJget  Sanctoram  laode  decorls." 

In  the  ancient  Hieronymian  calendar  in 
Tf^Achery  {SpicUeg.  tom.  ii.),  it  appears  under 
Kai.  Novemb.,  but  only  in  the  third  place; 
**  Natalis  St.  Caesarii ;  St.  Andomari  Episcopi ; 
^-ire  Omniam  Sanctorum."  The  list  of  festivals 
in  the  Penitential  of  Boniface  gives  **  In  solemni- 
tite  Omnium  Sanctorum ; "  but  the  feast  is  not 
found  in  the  liitt  given  by  Chrodogang  (an.  762), 
<^r  in  Charlemagne's  Capitulary  {Opp,  Caroli 
Moipu,  L  326)  on  the  subject  of  festivals.  It 
«p(>ears  then  to  have  been  observed  by  some 
churches  in  Germany,  France,  and  England  in 
thf  middle  of  the  8th  century,  but  not  univer- 
cill?.  It  was  perhaps  this  diversity  of  practice 
which  induced  Gregory  IV.,  in  the  year  835,  to 
ru;ze$t  to  the  Emperor  Lewis  the  Pious,  a  ge- 
fr:rai  ordinance  on  the  subject.  Sigebert,  in  his 
VkrtMioon  (in  Pistorfus,  Script.  Germ.  tom.  i.), 
U^  BSy  onde   that  year,  **Tunc  monenteGre- 
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gorio  Papa,  et  omnibus  cpiscopis  assentientibus, 
Ludovicus  Imperator  statuit,  ut  in  Gallia  et 
Germania  Festivitas  Omnium  Sanctorum  in  Kal. 
Novemb.  celebraretnr,  quam  Romani  ex  instituto 
Bonifacii  Papae  celebrant."  (Compare  Adonis 
Martyrol.  ed.  Rosweyd,  p.  180.)  It  would  seem 
from  this,  that  the  festivals  of  May  13  and 
Kov.  1  had  already  coalesced  on  the  latter  day, 
and  that  the  one  festival  then  observed  was 
referred  to  Boniface  IV.,  who,  in  fact,  instituted 
that  of  May  13.  The  time  was  perhaps  chosen 
as  being,  in  a  large  part  of  Lewis's  dominions, 
the  time  of  leisure  after  harvest,  when  men's 
hearts  are  disposed  to  thankfulness  to  the  Giver 
of  all  good.  From  this  time,  All  Saints'  day  be- 
came one  of  the  great  festivals  of  the  Church, 
and  its  observance  general  throughout  Europe. 

It  probably  had  a  Vigil  from  the  first,  as  be- 
fore the  time  of  its  general  observance  a  Vigil 
and  Fast  preceded  the  great  festivals  of  the 
Church.  It  may,  perhaps,  have  had  an  octave 
from  its  first  institution  in  Rome  itself;  but  this 
was  not  the  case  in  other  churches,  for  an  octave 
of  All  Saints  does  not  seem  to  be  found  in  any 
calendar  earlier  than  the  18th  century.  Proper 
collects,  preface,  and  benediction  for  the  **  Natalie 
Omnium  Sanctorum  "  are  found  in  some,  but  not 
the  most  ancient,  MSS.  of  the  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentary  (p.  138). 

(Baronius  in  Martyrologio  Romano^  May  13 
and  Nov.  1 ;  Binterim's  Denkwitrdigkeiten,  vol. 
V.  pt.  1,  p.  487  if. ;  Alt  in  Herzog's  Real-Enof^ 
chpddie,  i.  247.)  [C] 

ALL  SOULS,  Festival  of  {Omni%un  fide- 
Hum  defunctorum  memoria  or  commemoratio). 
Very  ancient  traces  of  the  observance  of  a  day 
for  the  commemoration  of  "the  souls  of  all 
those  who  have  died  in  the  communion  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  Ix)rd "  (according  to 
Cyprian)  appear  In  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

Tertullian  (/)«  Corond  Afititis,  c  3)  says, 
'*  Oblationes  pro  defunctis  annua  die  facimus." 
And  to  the  same  effect  he  speaks  {De  Exhort. 
Castitatis,  c.  11,  and  De  Monogam.  c.  10)  of 
annual  offerings  (oblationes)  for  the  souls  of  the 
departed.  These  were  probably  made  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  death,  and  were  especially  the 
business  of  surviving  relatives.  So  Chrysostom 
(Jlom.  29  in  Acta  Apost.^  speaks  of  those  who 
made  commemoration  of  a  mother,  a  wife  or  a 
child.  Similarly  Augustine  (fie  Curd  pro  Mot" 
tuis,  ch.  4). 

It  appears  from  an  allusion  in  Amalarius  of 
Metz  (before  837)  that  in  his  time  a  day  was 
specially  dedicated  to  the  commemoration  of  all 
souls  of  the  departed,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
this  was  the  day  following  All  Saints'  Day. 
Amalarius  says  expressly  {I)e  Eccl.  Officiis,  lib. 
iii.  c.  44)  "  Anniversaria  dies  ideo  repetitur 
pro  def\inctis,  quoniam  nescimus  qualiter  eonim 
causa  habeatur  in  altei'4  vit&."  And  in  c.  65, 
he  says  "Post  ofHcium  Sanctorum  inserui  of- 
ficium  pro  mortuis ;  multi  enim  transierunt  de 
praescnti  saeculo  qui  non  illico  Sanctis  conjun- 
guntar,  pro  quibus  solito  more  officium  ajfitur." 
The  festival  of  All  Souls  is  here  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  supplement  to  that  of  All  Saints,  and 
may  very  probably  have  taken  place  on  the 
morrow  of  that  day.  But  the  earliest  definite 
injuncticn  for  the  observance  of  a  commemoral  ion 
I  of  ail  bouls  of  tho  departed  on  Nov  2  appears  lo 
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be  that  of  Odilo,  Abbot  of  Clngnj,  in  the  10th 
ceutarj.  A  pilgrim  returning  from  Jerusalem, 
says  Peter  Damiani  (  Vita  (kUhnia,  0pp.  iL  410> 
reported  to  Odilo  a  woful  yision  which  he  had 
kad  on  his  journey  of  the  suffering  of  souls  in 
purgatorial  fire;  (Milo  thereupon  instituted  in 
the  churches  under  his  control  a  general  com- 
memoration of  the  souls  of  the  fiiithfnl  departed 
on  the  day  following  All  Saints'  Day:  ''per 
omnia  monasteria  sua  constituit  generale  de- 
cretum,  ut  sicut  prime  die  Mensis  Novembris 
juxta  universalis  Ecclesiae  regulam  omnium 
Sanctorum  solemnitas  agitur;  ita  sequenti  die 
in  psalmis,  eleemosynis  et  praecipue  Missarum 
solemniis,  omnium  in  Christo  quiesoentium 
memoria  oelebraretur."  This  order  was  soon 
adopted,  not  only  by  other  monastic  congrega- 
tions, but  by  bishops  for  their  dioceses;  for 
instance,  by  the  contemporary  Bishop  Notger  of 
Li^e  (jChronicon  Betgicvm^  in  Pistorius's  Scrip" 
tores  German,  iiL  92).  The  obserranoe  appears, 
in  fact,  in  a  short  time  to  have  become  general, 
without  any  ordinance  of  the  Church  at  Urge  on 
the  subject. 

But  even  after  the  observance  of  a  commemo- 
ration of  All  Souls  on  Nov.  2  became  oonmion, 
we  find  (Statutes  cf  Ccthors^  in  Martene,  The- 
sawrus  Anecdot,  iv.  766)  that  in  some  places  the 
morrow  of  St.  Hilary's  Day  (Jan.  14),  and  in 
others  the  morrows  of  the  Octaves  of  Easter 
and  Pentecost  were  appropriated  to  the  special 
commemoration  of  the  souls  of  the  departed 
(Binterim's  DenhoirdigkeUen,  voL  v.  pt.  1,  p. 
492  ff.).  [C] 

ALMACUlUS,  martyr  at  Rome,  conunemo- 
rated  Jan.  1  {Mart.  Bom,  Vet.,  Bedae).       [C] 

ALMS  (*EXci}/iO(r^yi|,  non-classical  in  this 
sense,  either  word  or  thing;  although  for  the 
thing,  see  Seneca,  De  Benefic.  vi.  3,  and  Martial, 
Epigr.  v.  42 ;  and  for  the  word  also,  Diog.  Laert. 
V.  17 :  first  found  in  the  special  meaning  of  alms  in 
IJCX.,  Dan.  iv.  24  [27  Heb.],  where  the  original 
reads  ** righteousness;"  so  also  Tobit  xii.  9,  ziv. 
11  [and  elsewhere],  Ecclus.  iii.  30,  iv.  2,  vii.  10, 
xxix.  15, 16,  XXXV.  2).  Alms  recognized  as  a  duty 
throughout  the  0.  T.,  but  brought  into  promi- 
nence in  the  later  Jewish  period  (cf.  Buxtorf, 
FlorU.  H(hr.  p.  88;  Lightfoot,  Hw,  Hebr.  in 
Matt.  vi.  2,  Luc,  ii.  8),  when  they  were  formally 
and  regularly  given  in  the  synagogues  (Vitring. 
De  Sffn,  Vet.)  to  be  distributed  by  appointed 
officers,  as  also  by  putting  them  into  certain 
trumpet-shaped  alms-boxes  in  the  temple,  called 
ya(o^vKdKia  (Le  Moyne,  Not,  in  Var,  Sac,  ii. 
75 ;  Devling,  Observ.  Sac,  iii.  175  ;  distinct  iVom 
the  ya(opvKdKio¥  or  treasury  of  St.  Luke  xxi.  1). 
They  were  regarded  also  as  a  work  specially 
acceptable  to  God  (Prov.  xix.  17,  xxii.  9,  &c; 
Tobit,  and  Ecclus.,  passim  ;  St.  Luke  xi.  41,  Acts 
X.  2).  In  like  manner  they  became  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church — 

I.  A  fundamental  law  of  Christian  morality 
(St.  Matt.  X.  42,  xix.  21,  xxv.  35;  St.  Luke  xii. 
33 ;  Acts  ii.  44,  iv.  34-37,  xi.  29,  30 ;  Rom.  xii. 
13,  XV.  25;  2  Cor.  viii.  12,  ix.  7  ;  Gal.  ii.  1,  vi. 
10;  Epbes.  iv.  28;  1  Tim.  vi.  18;  Hebr.  xiii. 
16 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  8,  9 ;  1  John  iii.  17^  bo  tho- 
roughly reoognized  as  to  make  it  both  super- 
fluous and  impossible  to  enumerate  patristic 
allusions  to  it.  Special  tracts  on  almsgiving, 
br  St.  Cyprian,  De  Opere  ct  EUemos,  \  St.  Greg. 


Nyss.,  De  Paiiperibus  Amtmiis  OraU,  II,  St. 
Greg.  Naa.,  De  Paupermn  Amore  OraL  ;  St.  Bm0 
M.,  Serm.  de  Eleemos,  inter  Sermon,  JO[IV,i  8U 
Ephraem  Syrus,  De  Amore  PoMperwn ;  St.  Leo 
M.,  Sermones  VI.  De  CoUectis  et  JEleemoe.;  St. 
Maximus,  Ad  Joann.  Cubic.  Epist,  II,  (De  JSfaf- 
mos,) ;  and  among  the  sermons  attributed  to  St. 
Chr3rso6tom,  one  De  Jejun.  et  Eleemos,,  and  Hum 
De  Eleemos.,  &c  (and  see  a  ooUection  of  ptttristic 
citations  in  Drexeliua,  De  Eleemoeyna^  Evea 
Julian  the  Apostate,  c.  a.d.  351,  bears  tertimoBj 
that  the  almsgiving  of  '^the  Galileana*  over* 
flowed  beyond  their  own  poor  to  the  heathea 
(Epist.  adArsac.,  Epist.  zlix.;  and  omipare  Lndaiiy 
as  quoted  below);  and  thinks  it  expedient  fm 
boast  of  his  own  kindness  (Ad  Themist,'),  Con- 
pare  also  such  notable  examples  as  those,  c^ 
of  Pope  Soter  as  described  by  his  eoBtemponiy 
Dionysius  Bishop  of  Corinth,  c  ajx  160  (apb 
Euseb.  If.  E.  iv.  23);  of  Paulinos  of  Nda;  af 
Deo  Gratias  Bishop  of  Carthage  towards  Qoi* 
seric's  captives  (see  Milman,  L,  C,  i.  205,  tiad 
Gibbon) ;  of  Johannes  ^  EleemosyBarins,**  Falri* 
arch  of  Alexandria,  ^.D.  60fr-616 :  and  the  oe> 
currence  of  such  expressions  as,  **  Hoe  pmestii 
eleemosyna  quod  et  Baptisma "  (St.  Hienm.  «i 
Fs.  cxxxOi.'),  **  Christian!  sacrificium  est  eleemo- 
syna in  pauperem "  (St.  Aug.  Serm,  xiK.,  tram 
Heb.  xiii.  16) ;  or  again,  that  almsgiving  is  ttt 
"characteristic  mark  of  a  Christian," — Xf^*^ 
Ttipurruchp  Xpurrmvov,  and  that  it  is  ginf 
iydiwris,  pdpfioKor  Ofiofnifjjrmp,  KXiftm^els^ 
otpa^hp  ionipeYfiitni  (St.  Chrys.  ta  Meb,  Mtmk 
xxxii.,  and  in  Tit.  Bom,  vL);  or  again,  thil 
^  res  ecclesiae  **  are  '^  patrimonb  paupenmi.'* 

II.  An  integral  part  of  Christian  wonhip(Acii 
ii.  42,vi.  1;  lCor.xvi.l;  1  Tim. r. 3, 16) :  mfan 
for  the  poor,  to  be  distributed  by  the  cler^(Acli 
xi.  30),  being  a  regular  portion  of  the  oktiria§ 
made  in  church,  among  those  for  the  rapMii  fl 
the  clergy,  and  oblations  in  kind  for  the  Qravd 
services  (Justin  M.,  Apol,  I.  p.  98,  Thirlby  ;  81 
Greg.    Naa.,  Orat,  xx.,  0pp.  L  851;   GhmM 
Apokol.  iv.  6,  8;    St.  Chrys.,  Horn.  L    m  I 
Matth.  0pp.  vii.  518,  Ben.;    Cone,  Qemgrem 
drc  A.D.  324,  c  8 ;   for  the  East  >-Si.  Inn 
Adv.  Haer.  iv.  18 ;  St.  Cypr.,  De  Op.  et  Nmm 
203,  Fell;    Tertull.,  Apol.  39;   Amobb,  AA 
Gent,  iv.,  in  fin.  ;   St.  Ambros.,  Ep,  zviL  A 
Valent,  0pp.  ii.  827,  Ben.;  Cone,  EUber,^  AJ 
304,  cc  28,  29 ;  Cone.  Carthag.  iv.,  ▲.Bu  391 
cc.  93, 94 ;  OpUtus,  De  Schism,  Donat,  vi.  p.  ft 
Albaspin. ;    Vonc.  Matisoon,  ii.,  AJ).  5S5,  c  4 
Horn,  cclxv.  in  Append,  ad  S,  Aug,  0pp.  t 
Besp.  Greg.  M.  ad  Qu.  Aug.  ap.  Baed.  M,  J 
i.  27 ;  for  the  West :  Psalms  being  sung,  at  lea 
at  Carthage,  during  the  collection  and  dirtribi 
tion,  St.  Aug.  Betract.  ii.  11) ;  and  thia  as  a  pi 
vilege,  the  names  of  considerable  doneis  bdi 
recited  (Constit.ApostoL  iii.  4;  St.  Cypr.,  J^ 
ix.  al,  xvii.,  Ix.  al,  Ixii. ;  St.  Hieron.,  in  Jerem, : 
lib.  iu,  in  Ezeeh,  xviii, ;  St.  Chrys.,  Mom.  zvi 
in  Act. :  Gest.  Caecil.  et  Felic.  ad  fin.  Optati^  91 
and  the  offerings  of  evil-livers,  euM'guneni,  < 
communicate  persons,  suicides,  and  of  those 
enmity  with  their  brethren,  being  rejected  (I 
Iren.,  Adv.  Haer,  iv.  34 ;  Tertull.,  De  Fraesor 
30 ;  Cottstit.  Apost.  iv.  5-7 ;  St.  Athan.,  J^ 
Sditar,,  p.  364,  ed.  1698 ;  Epist,  ad  Bmdjoe, 
App,  ad  Opp,  S,  Aug,  ii. ;  Cone,  Ilerd,  a JD.  524^ 
13;  and  Autissiod.  i.,  a.d.  578,  c  17 ;  the  Ir 
synods  assigned  to  St.  Patrick,  c  12,  Wilk.  i 
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mie.  2,  ib  4 ;  and  St.  Ambrose,  OpUtOB,  and  tb« 
GmuoU  of  Lerida  •ad  Carthage^  abort  quoted ; 
•r  Ut«r  flUU,  CapiL  Herard,  Archiep.  IWtm. 
116,  in  Balnz.  CspiL  i.  1294,  and  repeatedly  in 
tbe  Capittdanmy,  There  was  also  an  alms-box 
(ym(9fmKiKt0if,  corftdMo,  see  St.  Cypr^  De  Op,  et 
Elmmm^  and  St.  Hieron.,  Epigt.  27,  c  14X  placed 
iathe  eknrcb  for  casual  alms,  to  be  taken  out 
-Bsntblj  (Tertnll.  ApoL  39).  And  Paulinus 
(l^psM.  32)  speaks  of  a  table  (ynenad)  for  re- 
coring  tiie  ofierings.  Collections  for  the  poor  in 
cbwdi  both  on  Sundays  and  on  week  days  are 
f  tioned  by  St.  Leo  the  Great  {Serm.  de  Col- 
kctigy  Th€  poor  also  habitually  sat  at  the 
ehnrdi  door,  at  least  in  the  East,  to  receive  alms 
(St.  Chrys^  Scm,  xztL  De  Verb.  Apost.^  Horn,  L 
in  3  Tim.,  Mom.  iiL  De  Poenit.). 

IlL  An  institution  having  a  formal  list  of  re- 
dpienta,  mainly  widows  and  orphans  (St.  Ignat., 
mi  Fbifoarpk  ir. ;  QmatH.  Apott.  iv.  4,  &c.) ;  or, 
■psa  irmwiffn,  martyrs  in  prison  or  in  the  mines, 
w  odier  prisoners,  or  shipwrecked  persons  (Dion. 
/  CWiatb.  npw  Eoseb.  E.  E.  iv.  23 ;  TertuU.,  De 
JtfmL  13  ;  Ladan,  De  Morte  Peregrin.  §  11,  Op. 
Tin  279,  Bipont. ;  Liban.,  A.i>.  387,  Orat.  xvi. 
Orai.  de  Vinctie,  ii.  258,  445,  ed. 
:  aid  special  officers,  as  for  other  directly 
functions,  so  also  for  managing  the 
dwrdi  alma,  via.  deacons  {Const.  Apost.  ii.  31, 
SS,  iiL  19 ;  Dionya.  Alex.  ap.  Enaeb.  ff.  E.  vii. 
U ;  St.  Cypr.,  £pUt.  xli.,  and  xlix.  al.  lii.,  Fell. ; 
St  Hieroo.,  Ad  Nepot.  EpUi.  xxxiv.) ;  and  among 
■umtn,  deaconesses,  commonly  widows  of  ad- 
vaaoed  age  {Cotulit.  Apost.  iii.  15 ;  St.  Hieron., 
Ad  S€paL  EpUi.  xxxiv. ;  and  Ludan  and  Libanius 
ss  aboTe)u  See  also  Tertullian  {Ad  Uxor.  \\. 
4  and  8)  for  the  charitable  works  of  married 
Cfaristiaa  matrons. 

IV.  Tlicse  arrangements  were  supplemented 
when  necessary  by  special  collections  appointed 
by  the  bishop  CTertulL,  De  Jejun.  13^  after  the 
psttera  of  St.  Paul,  for  extraordinary  emer- 
geadea,  whether  at  home  or  among  brethren  or 
•Chers  elsewhere ;  e.  g.  St.  Cyprian's  collection 
•f  **sestertia  centum  millia  nummorum"  for 
the  redemption  of  Nnmidian  captives  from  the 
krbariaas  (St.  (^r..  Epist.  Ix.) ;  mostly  accom- 
psaiod  by  fiwt  days  (Tertull.  ib. — and  so,  long 
after,  Theodulph,  a.d.  787  ICapit.  381  enjoins 
alai^  viag  continually,  but  specially  on  fast  days), 
bat  aometimes  at  the  ordinary  Church  service 
(Sl  Leo  M.,  De  CoUectis) :  a  practice  which  grew 
•oaietimes  into  the  abuse  which  was  remedied  by 
the  Council  of  Tours  (ii.  A.D.  567,  c  5),  enact- 
ing that  each  dty  should  provide  for  its  own 
p»»f,  and  by  Gregory  the  Great,  desiring  the 
Binhop  of  Milan  to  protect  a  poor  man  at  Genoa 
fmn  being  compelled  to  contribate  to  such  a 
oollcction  (St.  Greg.,  Epist.  ix.  126>  See  also 
St  Hieron.,  Ade.  Vigilantiwn, 

The  irf^knu  also  may  be  mentioned  in  this 
ciwaactioB  (1  Cor.  xL  20,  Jude  12;  Tertull., 
AptL  39;  Comstit.  Apost.  ii.  28;  prohibited 
Gmc  LawL,  ▲.!>.  364,  c  5,  and  see  Cbnc.  Quini- 
Hxt.  a.P.  762,  c  74;  and  under  Agapae).  Also 
tbe  |«ywrff  f  or  |cre8ox<<a  (St.  Chrys.,  Horn.  xlv.  in 
Aft.  AposU)l.i  St  Aug.,  Trad,  xcvii.  in  Jok. 
$  4);  the  vTwx^'^P^^Mh  managed  by  the  "-  icAih 
futA  or  dk^i|yo^^i«rM  rmw  wrt^x*^^^**  {Cone, 
flaked.  A.D.  451,  c  8 ;  and  Pal  lad..  Hist.  Laus. 
v.);  tbe  ynfomefUiOj  the  poiroKofi€ta  (Pallad.,  V, 
Ckrfg,  pu  19%  the  ip^miwrpo^M :  of  which  the 
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J  names  explain  themselves  (and  see  abundant  ra- 
I  ferences  in  Suicer,  sub  voce,  and  Justinian  also 
I  enacts  laws  respecting  snch  institutions  and  tht 
'  clergy  who  manage  them),  and  which  came  into 
being  with  the  Christian  Church.  E.  g.,  the 
fiavtXttks  of  St.  Basil  at  (^aesarea  stands  as  a 
notable  example  of  a  Christian  hospital,  at  once 
for  sick  and  strangers  (St  Basil.  M.,  Epist.  94 ; 
St  Greg.  Naz.,  Orat.  xxvii.  and  xxx. ;  Sozom.  vi. 
34),  with  its  smaller  offshoots  in  the  neighbour^ 
ing  country  (St  Basil.  M.,  Epist.  142,  143);  and 
so  also  the  hospiUl  of  St.  Chrysostom,  with  his 
advice  on  the  subject  to  the  faithful  of  Con- 
stantinople (St  Chrys.,  Horn.  xlv.  in  Act.  Apost. 
Gpp.  ix.  343);  and  the  Xenodochium  founded 
^  in  portu  Romano  "  by  Pammachius  and  Fabiola 
(St.  Hieron.,  Ad  Ocean.  Ep.  Ixxxiv.).  Add  aUto 
the  alms  given  at  marriage  and  at  Ainerals  (St 
Chrys.,  Horn,  xxxii.  in  S.  Matth.;  St  Hieron., 
Ad  Pammach.  de  Obitu  Uxor.  Ep.  liv. ;  Psendo- 
Origen.,  Comment,  in  Job.  lib.  iii.  p.  437 ;  St. 
Aug.,  Cont.  FauMt.  xx.  20;  and  see  Bingham). 
Gur  own  Coundl  of  Cealchyth,  in  a.d.  816  (o. 
10),  directs  the  tenth  of  a  bishop's  substance 
to  be  given  in  alms  upon  his  death.  The  Mani- 
chaeans  appear  to  have  refused  alms  to  needy 
persons  not  Manichaeans  on  some  recondite  prin- 
dple  of  their  connection  with  the  principle  of 
evil,  for  which  they  are  condemned  by  St.  Aug. 
{De  Mor.  Manich.  IL  15,  16)  and  Theodoret 
(ffaer.  Fab.  L  26). 

There  was  apparently  no  spedfied  rule  for 
division  of  ecdesiastical  revenues,  originally  of 
course  entirely  voluntary  offerings,  anterior  to 
the  5th  century;  the  bishop  being  throughout 
their  chief  administrator,  but  by  the  hands  oi 
the  deacons  (see  e.  g.  St.  Cypr.,  about  Felids- 
simus,  Epist.  xli. ;  and  Cone,  Qangr.^  c.  8,  and 
Epiphan,  Ha/er.  xl.,  condemning  the  Eustathians 
for  withdrawing  their  alms  from  the  bishop  or 
the  officer  appointed  by  him).  In  the  Western 
Church  in  the  5th  century  (setting  aside  the 
qnestionable  decree  of  the  Synod  of  Rome  under 
Sylvester  in  324)  we  find  a  fourfold  division  of 
them :  1,  for  the  bishop ;  2,  for  the  dergy ;  3, 
for  the  poor ;  4,  for  the  fabric  and  sustentation 
of  the  churches.  Or  again,  for  1.  dinrches; 
2.  Clergy  ;  3.  Poor ;  4.  Strangers.  This  origin- 
ated with  the  Popes  Simplidus  {Epist,  3,  a.d. 
467)  and  Gelasius  (in  Chratian  Cans.  12  qu.  2, 
c  Sancimusy  A.D.  492) ;  is  mentioned  repeatedly 
by  St.  Gregory  the  Great  at  the  end  of  the  6th 
century  {e.g,  Ep.  iv.  11,  v.  44,  vii.  8,  xiii.  44; 
^tfsp.  ad  August,^  &c. ; — and  see  also  Cone.  Aurel. 
I.  c.  5),  was  varied  in  Charlemagne's  and  Lud. 
Pius'  CapituUtrics  (i.  80,  Baluz.  718),  as  re- 
garded volantary  ofierings,  into  two-thirds  to 
the  poor  and  one-third  to  the  clergy  in  rich 
places,  and  half  to  each  in  poor  ones ;  but  was 
repeated  in  the  old  form  by  the  Capit.  of  Charle- 
magne him^eif  respecting  tithes  (Balnz.  i.  356) 
and  by  the  Counc.  of  Worna^  A.D,  868,  c  7 ; 
T/ifrur.,  A.D.  895,  c.  13  ;  and  Nantes^  A.  D.  895  (?X 
c  10  (if  at  least  this  last  is  not  to  be  referred 
to  the  Council  of  Nantes  in  658). 

The  special  office  of  iiteemoaynarius  or  Almoner 
occurs  in  later  times,  afterwards  the  name  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  alms-house  or  hospital, 
but  at  first  a  distributor  of  alms :  both  in  monas- 
teries (degcribcd  at  length  by  Du  Cange,  from  a 
MS.  of  St.  Victor  of  Paris),  although  the  office  in 
the  older  Egyptian  monasiericb  belonged  to  th« 
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oeoenmmu,  tinder  the  special  name  of  iteucowla  I 
(Caasian,  CoUat  zyiii.  7,  zzi.  9) ;  and  afterwards, 
in  England  at  least,  as  an  officer  attached  to 
each  bishop  {Cone,  Oxon.,  a.d.  1222;  Ljndw^ 
Fnmnc.  i.  13,  p.  67) ;  and  lastly  to  the  king,  as 
e.g,  in  England,  and  notably  to  the  Kings  of 
France  (see  a  list  in  Dn  Cange). 

In  the  history  of  doctrine,  the  subject  of  alms- 
giving is  connected — I.  With  the  notions  of  com- 
munity of  goods,  Yoluntary  poverty,  and  the 
difficulty  of  salvation  to  the  rich ;  the  current 
voice  of  fathers,  as  e,  g,  TertuU.,  Apol.  39,  Justin 
M.,  Apoi,  i.,  Arnob.  Adv,  QetU.  iv.  in  fin.,  magni- 
fying the  temper  indicated  by  r^  r£p  ^i\uv 
irdyra  Koivd,  while  others,  as  St.  Clem.  Alex. 
{Strom,  iii.  6,  p.  536,  Potter),  rejected  its  literal 
and  narrow  perversion  (see  also  his  tract  at 
length,  Quis  iHves  Salvetur);  which  perversion 
indeed  the  Church  condemned  in  the  cases  of  the 
Apastolici  or  Afotactitae  (St.  Aug.,  De  Jlaer,  xl. 
0pp.  viii.  9 ;  St.  Epiphan.,  ffaer,  IxL),  and  of  the 
Massalians  (St.  Epiphan.  Haer,  Ixx.)^  and  again 
m  that  of  the  Pelagians,  who  maintained  that 
rich  men  must  give  up  their  wealth  in  order  to 
be  saved  (so  at  least  Pseudo-Six tus  III.,  I>e 
Divitiis ;  and  see  St.  Aug.,  Epid.  cvi.  ad  Paulin., 
and  Cone,  Diospolit,  §  6,  A.D.  415).  Compare 
Mosheim's  Diss,  de  Vera  Nat,  Commun,  Bono- 
rum  in  Eccl,  Hieroa.  II.  With  the  relation  of 
good  works  to  justification;  alms  and  fasting 
standing  prominently  in  the  question,  i.  as  com- 
paratively outward  and  positive  acts,  ii.  as  being 
specially  urged  from  early  times  as  parts  of 
repentance  and  charity  (e.  g.  Hennas,  Pastor 
X.  4 ;  Salvian,  Adv.  Avarit,  ii.  p.  205 ;  Lactant., 
Div,  Tnstit,  vi.  13,  tom.  i.  p.  470 ;  Constit,  S, 
Clem,  v'u.  12 ;  St.  Ambros.,  De  Elia  et  Jejun, 
XX. ;  St.  Chrys.,  Horn,  vii.  de  Poenit,  §  6,  0pp. 
ii.  336  C).  "■  Date  et  dabitur  vobis,"  found  ito 
answer  in  the  repeated  occurrence  of  the  words 
(e.  g,  St.  Caesar.  Arel.,  Horn,  xv. ;  St.  Eligius,  in 
VUa  ii.  15,  ap.  D'Ach.,  Spicil,  ii.  96),  "Da,  Do- 
mine,  quia  dedimus;"  but  the  whole  doctrine 
derived  its  colour  in  each  case  from  the  succes- 
sive phases  of  the  doctrine  of  merit.  III.  With 
(in  time)  the  idea  of  compounding  for  other  sins 
by  alms,  a  feeling  strengthened  by  the  imposition 
of  alms  by  way  of  satisfaction  and  of  conmiuta- 
tion  of  penance.  The  introduction  of  the  practice 
is  attributed  to  Theodore  of  Canterbury,  c.  a.d. 
700,  but  upon  the  ground  only  of  the  Peniten- 
tials  hitherto  falsely  attributed  to  him ;  while  the 
abuse  of  it  is  severely  condemned  by  the  Council 
of  Cloveshoe,  a.d.  747  (c.  26),  and  by  Theodulph 
(Capit.  32,  A.D.  787).  Its  grossest  instance  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  ledger-like  calcula- 
tion of  the  payments,  by  which  "  powerful  men  " 
could  redeem  their  penances,  in  Eadgar's  canons, 
in  fin,  (Thorpe,  ii.  286-289),  about  a.d.  963. 
See  also  Morinus,  De  Poenit.  lib.  x.  c.  17,  who 
treats  the  question  at  length.  IV.  With  alms 
for  the  dead.  See  Cone,  Carth,  iv.,  A.D.  398,  c. 
79 ;  St.  Chrys.,  as  before  quoted,  and  Bingham. 
See  also  for  later  times.  Car.  M.,  Capit,  v.  364,  ' 
ap.  Baluz.  i.  902.  I 

Plough-alms  in   England   (eleem,   carucarum,  I 
8iihl-aeimu8san)y  viz.,  a  penny  for  every  plough  I 
used  in  tillage,  to  be  paid  annually  fifteen  days  ' 
aft«r  Easter  (Laws  of  Eadgar  and  Guth-vn,  a.d. 
906,  c.  6 ;  Eadgar's  Laws  i.  2,  and  can.  54,  a.d. 
959  and  975;   Ethelred's,  ix.   12,  a.d.    1014; 
Oni^M,  c  8,  c  A.0. 1030 :  Jiectit,  Sing  Pers,^  §  da 
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ViUcaiis\  were  rather  a  church  dv»  Ihan  sIbh 
properly  so  called.  As  was  also  St.  Petals 
penny,  Eleemos.  8,  Petri,  And  Libera  Ehem^ 
syncL,  or  Frank-Almoign,  is  the  tenure  of  moil 
Church  lands  from  Saxon  times  (viz.,  tenim 
on  condition,  not  of  specified  religious  serrioeiy 
but  of  Divine  Service  generally),  although  bow 
incapable  of  being  created  de  novo  (Stat,  Q^iia 
Emptores,  18  Edw.  I.).  See  Stephen's  Blacistom, 
i.,  Bk.  II.  Pt.  i.  c  2,  in  fin,  [A  W.  H.] 

ALNENSE    COKCILIUM.       [Ai^csfTEB, 
Council  of.] 

ALTAB.— The    table  or  raised  rarfiKe  oa 
which  the  Eucharist  is  consecrated. 

I.  Names  of  the  AUar, 

1.  Tpdw§(aj  a  table ;  as  rpJnr§(ei  Kvptom^  I  Gor. 

X.  21.    This  is  the  term  most  commonly  aaed  bj 
the  Greek  Fathers  and  in  Greek  liturgies ;  sonNh 
times  simply,  ^  TfM(irc(a,  as  the  Table  by  jn^ 
eminence  (Chrysost.    in  Ephes,   Horn.   3)^   but 
more  frequently  with  epithets  expressire  oifawi 
and   reverence;  fivaruni,  mfOfftarut^,   ^fitpi^ 
<ppiicr^y  <pptK^s,  fioffikiie^,  hBdtwroSt  '«p^  ^7t«) 
6c(a,  and  the  like  (see  Suioer's  Theaaunts,  s.  r.) 
St.  Basil  in  one  passage  (Ep,  73,  Om,  ii.  870] 
appears  to  contrast  the  Tables  (r/Mnr^as)  of  thl 
orthodox  with  the  Altars  (0v<ruurrfipta)  of  Bui- 
lides.    Sozomen  (Ecei.  Hist,  ix.  2,  p.  368)  sayi 
of  a  slab  which  covered  a  tomb  that  it  wm 
fashioned  as  if  for  a  Holy  Table  (ivwtp  §1$  Itpiu 
i^flffKtiTo  rpdwt(a>f)y  a  passage  which  seems  fti 
show  that  he  was  familiar  with  stone  tables. 

2.  BvffioffT'fipioPf  the  place  of  Sacrifice;  tki 
word  used  in  the  Septuagint  for  Noah's  altM 
(Gen.  viii.  20),  and  both  for  the  Altar  of  Bon^ 
sacrifice  and  the  Altar  of  Incense  under  tki 
Levitical  law,  but  not  for  heathen  altars. 

The  word  Bvcuurrftpior  in  Heb.  xiiL  10,  i 
referred  by  some  commentators  to  the  Loidf 
Table,  though  it  seems  to  relate  rather  to  tk 
heavenly  than  to  the  earthly  sanctuary  (Thomi 
Aquinas).     The   Bwruurr4\pio¥  of  Ignatius,  Is 
(ad  PhUad,  4 ;   compare   Magn.  7 ;    TralL  7] 
can  scarcely  designate  the  Table  used  in  Ui 
Eucharist  (see  Lightfoot  on  PhiUppicmB^  p.  96! 
n.  2).    But  by  this  word  Eusebius  (Hist,  Eot 
X.  4,   §  44)  describes  the  altar  of  the  gra 
church  in  Tyre,  and  again  (Panegyr,  sub  fin.)  1 
speaks  of  altars  (Ovtrtatrrfipta)  erected  throof^ 
out  the  world.    Athanasius,  or  Pseudo-Athaa 
sius  (Disp.  eont,  Ariwn,  0pp.  i.  90X  ezplai 
the  word  rpdwtfa  by  Bwrivuir^ptov,    This  naa 
rarely  occurs  in  the  liturgies.     6iMriasm|pi, 
not  unft'eqnently  designates  the  enclosure  with 
which  the  altar  stood,  or  Bema  (see  Mede,  On  i 
Name  Altar  or  Bviruurrfipioyy  Works,  p.  382  fl 

3.  The  Copts  call  the  altar  *lXa«rrfipiow,  t 
word  applied  in  the  Greek  Scriptures  to  t 
Mercy-Seat,  or  covering  of  the  Ark  [conipi 
Arca]  ;  but  in  the  Coptic  liturgy  of  St.  Ba 
they  use  the  ancient  Egyptian  word  Ptmoai 
sc/ioouschi,  which  in  Coptic  versions  of  Scripti 
answers  to  the  Heb.  HUTD  and  the  Greek  •»# 
ariipiov  (Renandot,  Lit,  Orient,  i.  181). 

4.  The  word  B»m^s  (see  Nit^sch  on  1 
Odyssey^  vol  ii.  p.  15)  is  used  in  Scripture  • 
in  Christian  writers  generally  for  a  heatl 
altar.  Thus  in  1  Maccab.  i.  54,  we  nad  thai 
the  persecution  under  Antiochus  na  ''abomi 
tioB  of  desolation"  was  built  on  the  Tcmpls-ai 
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H(^fl«rX  while  idol-oltara  (Bmfiol)  were 
«t  up  in  the  cities  of  Jndah ;  and,  again  (i.  59), 
ocnfioes  were  offered  ^  M  r6v  Bt»fi6¥  ts  ^y  M 
nv  Bv&tmmipiov,**  The  word  Bttfi6s  is,  how- 
ircr,  applied  to  the  Levitical  altar  in  Ecclesias- 
tkiis  L  12,  the  work  of  a  getdUizing  writer.  It 
K  generally  repudiated  bj  early  Christian  writers, 
except  in  a  figruratiTe  sense :  thns  Clement  of 
AlezaDdria  (^rom.  vii.  p.  717)  and  Origen  (c. 
Cdmm  riii.  p.  389)  declare  that  the  sonl  is  the 
Imediristian  altar  (Bw/t^s),  the  latter  expressly 
admitting  the  charge  of  Celsns,  that  the  Chris- 
'  tiaos  had  no  material  altars.  Yet  in  later  times 
BwfiOf  was  sometimes  used  for  the  Christian 
altar;  Synesios,  for  instance  (KaT(£(rra0'ij,  c  19, 
p.  303X  apeaks  of  flying  for  refnge  to  the 
nabloody  altar  (Bw/i^r). 

5.  TIm  •xpression  ^  Mensa  Domini,"  or  *'  Mensa 
fbminica,"  is  not  onoomraon  in  the  Latin  Fathers, 
specially  St.  Aogustine  (e.g.  Sermo  21,  c  5,  on 
Vi.  LdiL  11).  And  an  altar  raised  in  honour  of 
a  martyr  fitvquently  bore  his  name ;  as  "-  Mensa 
Cfpriani"  (Augustine,  Sermo  310).  The  word 
*  mensa  "*  is  frequently  used  for  the  slab  which 
fenned  the  top  of  the  altar  (v.  infra). 

6.  Arm,  the  Vulgate  rendering  of  B«dfi^f  (1 
Macffah  L  M  [57],  etc.),  is  frequently  applied 
by  TertttUian  to  the  Christian  altar,  though  not 
wtthoat  some  qualification;  for  instance,  ^ara 
Dei"  (d^  Ortxtione,  c.  14).  Yet  aia,  like  B«Af3f, 
is  icfnidiated  by  the  early  Christian  apologists 
ea  account  of  its  heathen  associations;  thus 
Minncias  Felix  (Octavttts,  c.  32)  admits  that 
**  Delubra  et  aras  non  habemus ;  **  compare  Amo- 
bins  (add.  QenteM  vi.  1)  and  Lactantius  (JXvin, 
IiuUL  iL  2).  In  rubrics,  Ara  designates  a  port- 
able altar  or  consecrated  slab.  (Maori  Hiero- 
kxioom,  a.T.  **  Altare.*^  Ara  is  also  used  for  the 
sahstmcture  on  which  the  mensa,  or  altar  proper, 
was  placed;  "Altaris  aram  funditus  pessum- 
dare  **  (Prudentius,  Perideph.  xir.  49).  Compare 
Ardo  Smaragdus,  quoted  below. 

7.  But  by  far  the  most  common  name  in  the 
Latin  Fathers  and  in  Liturgical  diction  is  altare, 
a  ^  high  altar,**  from  altus  (Isidore,  Origines^  xv. 
4,  p  1197 ;  compare  alveare,  coUare).  This  is 
the  Vulgate  equivalent  of  dvctatn-fiptoy,  Ter- 
tollian  (d!tf  Exhort,  Caditatia  c  10)  speaks  of  the 
Lofd's  Table  as  ^  altare  "  simply ;  so  also  Cyprian 
{Epist.  45,  §  3,  ed  Goldhom),  who,  by  the 
[^rase  **  altari  posito,"  indicates  that  the  church- 
altar  in  hu  time  was  moveable ;  and  who,  in 
soother  place  {Episi.  59,  §  25),  contrasts  the 
Lord's  Altar  C<  Domini  Altare  **)  with  the  **  ara  " 
cf  idoU.  So  again  {Episi,  65,  §  1)  he  contrasts 
^'aras  diaboli"  with  *' Altare  Dei.**  So  Augus- 
tine (Sermo  159,  §  1)  speaks  of  "Altare  Dei.** 
Tet  Cyprian  speaks  (Ep.  59,  §  15)  of  *Miaboli 
sltaria,*'  so  uncertain  was  the  usage.  In  the 
Latin  liturgies  scarcely  any  other  name  of  the 
sJtar  occurs  but  altare.  The  plural  altaria  is 
also  occasionally  used  by  ecclesiastical  writers, 
ss  inrariably  by  classical  authors,  to  designate 
an  altar;  thus  Caesarius  of  Aries  {Horn.  7)  says 
that  the  elements  (creaturae)  to  be  consecrated 
''sacris  altaribus  imponuntur.*'  (Mone*s  Griech. 
n.  IM,  MesseA,  p.  6.) 

The  singular  **altarium**  is  also  used  in  late 
writers:  as  in  the  Canon  of  the  Council  of 
Auxerre  quoted  below,  mass  is  not  to  be  said 
more  than  OBoe  a  day,  **  super  uno  altario.*' 
Aharivm   it  also  used  in  a  wider  sense,  like 


Bvfficurriiptop,  for  the  Bema  or  Sanctuary;   so 
also  altaria. 

8.  In  most  European  languages,  not  only  of 
the  Romanesque  family,  but  also  of  the  Teutonic 
and  Slavonic,  the  word  used  for  the  Lord's  Tabls 
is  derived,  with  but  slight  change,  from  altare. 
In  Russian,  however,  another  word,  prestol,  pro- 
perly a  throne,  is  in  general  use.  [C] 

II.  Parts  composing  altars. — Although  in  strict- 
ness the  table  or  tomb-like  structure  consti- 
tutes the  altar,  the  steps  on  which  it  is  placed, 
and  the  ciborium  or  canopy  which  covered  it, 
may  be  considered  parts  of  the  altar  in  a  larger 
sense,  or,  at  least,  were  so  closely  connected  with 
it,  as  to  make  it  more  convenient  to  treat  of 
them  under  the  same  head. 

The  altar  itself  was  composed  of  two  portions, 
the  supports,  whether  lees  or  columns,  in  the 
table  form,  or  slabs  in  the  tomb-like,  and  the 
**  mensa  **  or  slab  which  formed  the  top. 

The  expression  "comu  altaris,*'  horn  of  the 
altar,**  often  used  in  rituals  (as  in  the  Sacrttment, 
Gelasianum  1,  c.  Ixxxviii.),  appears  to  mean 
merely  the  comer  or  angle  of  the  altar,  no  known 
example  showing  any  protuberance  at  the  angles 
or  elsewhere  above  the  general  level  of  the 
mensa,  although  in  some  instances  (as  in  that  in 
the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  £vangelista  at  Ravenna 
hereafter  mentioned)  the  central  part  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  mensa  is  slightly  hollowed.  By  the 
Comu  Evangelii  is  meant  the  angle  to  the  left  of 
the  priest  celebrating,  by  Comu  Epistolae  that  to 
the  right.  These  phrases  must,  however,  it  would 
seem,  date  from  a  period  subsequent  to  that 
when  the  Gospel  was  read  from  the  ambo. 

IIL  Material  and  form  of  altars. — It  is  admitted 
by  all  that  the  earliest  altars  were  tables  of 
wood  ;  in  the  high  altar  of  the  church  of  S.  Gio- 
vanni Laterano  at  Rome  is  enclosed  an  altar  of 
the  tomb-like  form,  the  mensa  and  sides  formed 
of  wooden  planks,  on  which  St.  Peter  is  asserted 
to  have  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  at 
Sta.  Pudenziana,  in  the  same  city,  fragments  of 
another  are  preserved  to  which  the  same  tra- 
dition attaches.    [Arca.] 

This  shows  an  ancient  belief  that  altars  were 
of  wood.     And  there  is  abundant  proof  that  in 
Africa  at  least  the  Holy  Table  was  commonly  of 
wood   up  to   the   end   of  the   fourth   century. 
Athanasius,  speaking  of  an  outrage  of  the  Arians 
in  an  orthodox  church  {Ad  MonachoSj  0pp.  i. 
847),  says  that  they  burnt  the  Table  (^^vXlvri 
ykp  ^v)  with  other  fittings  of  the  church.     Op- 
tatus  of  Mileve,  describing  the  violence  of  the 
Donatists,   mentions    their    planing    afresh,   or 
breaking  up  and  using  for  firewood,  the  Holy 
Tables  in  the  churches  of  their  rivals  {De  SchiS" 
mate  Donatistarum  vi.  1,  p.  90  AT.) ;  and  St.  Augus- 
tine {Epist.  185,  c.  27)  declares  that  they  beat 
the   orthodox   Bishop    Maximinianus    with   the 
wood  of  the  altar  under  which  he  had  taken 
refuge.     In  England,  at  a  much  later  date,  if  we 
may   trust   William    of  Malmesbury   (Tito   S, 
WxUstani,  in  De  Gestis  Pontif.  Angl.  iii.  14), 
Wulstan,  bishop  of  Worcester  (1062-1095),  de 
molished    throughout   his  diocese    the   wooden 
altars  which  were  still  in  existence  in  England 
as  in  ancient  days,  "altaria  lignea  jam  inde  a 
priscis  diebus  in  Angli^.**     Martene  {De  Antiq, 
Eccl.  Pitibus  i.  3)  and  Mabillon  (Acta  SS.  Bene^ 
diet.  Saec.  vi.,  pars  2,  p.  860)  have  shown  that 
wooden  altars  were  anciently  used  m  OauL 
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Y*t  tiitn  is  distinct  cirideiMC  of  the  eiist- 
■D(«  of  itone  illan  in  the  fnurlb  centurj. 
Gregory  of  Sjaia  (,Dt  CJlritti  Baptiimatt,  0]^ 
Hi.  S<!9)  spnki  of  the  (tone  of  whicli  the  UUr 
WM  made  beiag  hlHowed  bj  cotuecrntioD.  To 
tiw  tunc  eETect  St.  Chrya«toin  (on  1  Cor.  Hom. 
SO).  And  itooe  beounc  io  time  tlie  luuiil  cuioa- 
k>l  nutFriAl  at  u  dtor.  The  auertion  that 
Pope  Silvester  (31«-^3a)  lint  decreed  thnt 
•Iton  shDuld  be  of  (tone  reiti  upon  m  ancient 
aathoritf  (Bou,  Ba  Sei.  Lit.  i.,  c  SO,  i  1). 
The  earlieit  deciee  of  a  council  bearing  on  the 
lubject  is  one  of  the  provincial  council  m  Epaou 
(Panien  in  France)  In  517,  the  2t!th  Cbdod  of 
which  (Brun'i  Canoatt  u.  170)  forbiJi  odj  other 
than  itotM  altan  to  be  cnniecrsted  by  the  appli- 
cation oTCnntiii. 

A>  thi)  couai.il  voi  ddIj  prorincial,  lla  det^eee 
were  no  duubt  only  partially  received.  The 
14th  chnp.  of  the  Capitulerlei  of  Cborlea  the 
Gteot,  A.D.  769  (Migne'e  Painlogia,  icvii.  124), 
orden  that  priest*  shoald  uot  celebrate  nnleu 
**  in  menais  lapideia  ab  Epiacopis  couecntiB." 
Hie  Menu  to  mark  ■  period  when  the  lua  of 
wooden  altan,  althongh  diupproved  at,  waa  by 
■»  meani  unknown.  In  the  Eoitem  cbnrchei 
the  material  of  the  altar  haa  been  deemed  ■ 
Matter  of  leo  importance,  and  at  all  timet  down 
to  the  prewnt  day  sltan  have  bean  mada  of 
wood,  alone,  or  metal. 

Aaaenuni  {BibL  Orient,  iii.  238)  dUa  a  Canon 
of  a  Synod  of  the  Syro-Jacobitei,  held  circa  A.D. 
908,  which  orden  the  uie  of  filed  altars  of  stone, 
ud  the  diioie  of  wood;  he  adds  that  in  the 
chnrchea  of  the  Haroaitea  and  of  the  Jacobites 
the  iltars  were  sometimo  of  wood,  sometimes 
oT  atone  (compare  Nente,  Eailen  Ch.  Intr.  181}. 
In  some  instances  at  the  present  day  pillan  of 
stone  are  used  to  support  s  mensa  of  wood. 

This  change  of  material  was  in  some  degree 
occasioned  or  accompanied  by  the  odnpticn  of  a 
different  type  of  form,  that  of  the  tomb.  Sach 
adoption  has  been  usually  accoanted  for  by  the 
luppoeition  that  the  tombe  in  the  Roman  cata- 
comha  known  oa  "arcoaolia"  were  used  during 
the  period  of  persecntion  as  altars.  These  arco- 
aolia were  formed  by  cutting  in  the  wail  of  the 
chamber  or  oratory,  at  a  height  of  about  three 
feet  !Vom  the  floor,  an  opening  coiered  by  an 
arch.  In  the  wall  below  this  opening  an  eica- 
vation  was  made  salficiently  large  to  receive  one 
or  sometimes  two  bodies,  and  thb  waa  covered 

Snch  tomba  would  evidently  furnish  soffici' 
mtij  convenient  altars,  but  there  appears  to  be 
aane  deficiency  of  proof  Chat  they  were  actually 
BO  used  during  the  period  of  persecution,  to 
which,  indeed,  the  tu  greater  number  »re  by 
■ame  centuries  posterior.  Soma  writen  assert 
that  up  to  the  time  of  St.  Sylvester  the  only 
altars  in  oa*  were  wooden  chests  [compare 
Abca]  carried  about  from  place  to  place  where- 
cver  the  Etoman  bishop  had  his  habitation. 
Whether  this  opinion  lie  or  be  not  well-foonded, 
It  is  oaitAn  that  traces  of  aitnrs  occupying  the 
•ormal  position,  vii.,  the  centre  of  the  apse,  have 
been  found  in  the  oratories  of  the  catacombs. 
Boaio  and  Boldetti  state  that  they  had  met  with  : 
Buch,  the  one  in  the  cemetery  of  Pri'cilln,  the  I 
ether  in  that  of  SS.  Marcellinui  and  Peter,  and 
Martignv  (CW,  ifes  AiOiq.  Chrit.  p.  58),  adds  I 
that  he  had  t«en  shown  by  tlic  Cbt.  de  Bossi  in  | 
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the  cemetery  of  Caliitua  the  trace*  left  by  tba 
four  pillars  which  had  supported  an  altar.  Tba 
date  of  tUe  altars  in  question  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  been  clearly  oscertoinsd. 

It  waa,  however,  not  only  in  Roma  that  the 
memoriala  of  mariyra  and  altars  viere  clcaely 
as»>ciated;  the  Viii  Canon  of  the  OxUx  CW. 
Bed.  Afric.  A.D.  419  (in  Bmn's  Qanma,  i. 
ITG)  orders  that  the  altaria  which  had  been 
raised  everywhere  by  the  roada  and  in  th«  Gdds 
as  "Memoriae  Uortymm,"  ahould  be  ovcrtnrBtd 
when  there  was  no  proof  that  a  martyr  by 
beneath  them ;  and  blainea  tba  pnctioa  of  eiact- 
ing  altan  in  conaaonenca  of  drMnwand  "inaMa 
i-evelationet." 

In  the  LOrr  Pomtifia^  it  is  aUtad  Utat  Pope 
Felii  L  <A.D.  S69-274)  "  constltnit  snpra  aepoU 
era  martymm  miaaas  celebrari,"  but  perhaps  the 
moat  clear  proofi  of  the  prevalente  of  the  prac- 
tice of  placing  altars  over  the  remains  of  martyn 
and  aaiuts  at  an  early  period,  on  fiimiahed  by 
paasages  in  Frudentiui,  porticoUrly  that  u  often 
quoted  (fenJtepA.,  Hymn  XL  v.  16»— 174):— 
'■  TaUbus  Blnnljll  oiipu  mtodatar  ofsnit 
FiOF4ei  uU  apposlla  (at  sra  dkaU  Dn, 

Cnstcs  Ada  Bi  martjTlB  appniu. 


The  practice  of  placing  the  altar  over  the  re- 
mains of  martyn  or  saints  msy  probably  hare 
ariaen  from  a  diipotition  to  look  upon  the  snflrr- 
ings  of  those  confessors  of  the  fiiith  as  analogoas 
with  that  aacrlflca  which  is  commemorated  in 
the  Eucharist ;  snd  the  paaeag*  in  the  Rcre- 
lation  (chap.  'vi.  v.  9),  "  I  saw  under  the  altar 
the  souIb  of  them  that  were  stain  for  the  woni 
of  God,"  no  doubt  encouraged  or  instigated  the 
observance.  The  increasing  disposition  to  vene- 
rate martyrs  and  their  relics  fbstered  this  prac- 
tice, by  which,  aa  Prudentios  says  (PfraWfuL. 
Hymn.  lit.  V.  211)— 

•  Sic  veoFrarier  ««  tllct 
Oulboa  altar  ct  ImpoallnnL'* 

And  it  took  firm  root  in  the  Western  Chnrch ; 
BO  mnch  so  that  a  role  has  long  been  atablished 
that  every  altar  must  contain  a  relic  or  relks, 
among  which  should  be  one  of  the  saint  in  wheat 
honour  it  was  consecrated.  [ConaKCBJLTtOH  or 
Chuhches;  Seucb.] 

This  practice,  no  doubt,  conduced  to  the  cluuiga 
of  material  from  wood  to  stone,  and  also  to  a 
change  of  form  from  that  of  a  Uble  to  that  of 
a  chest  or  tomb,  or  to  the  combination  of  the 
two.  Tb*  Uble-fcno  seems  to  have  been  still 
common  in  Africa  in  the  early  part  of  the  5tb 
century ;  for  Syneslus  (Ktriirrairit,  c  IB,  p. 
303),  says  thnt,  in  the  terrors  of  the  Vandal 
invasion,  he  would  oast  himself  beneath  tba 
altar,  and  clasp  the  columns  that  supported  iL 
The  anneied  woodcut  furnishes  an  example  of 
the  combination  of  the  table-form  with  the 
tomb-fonn.  It  was  discovered  in  the  ruins  of 
the  so-called  basilira  of  S.  Alessandro  on  the 
Via  Nomentana,  about  seven  miles  from  Rome, 
and  mny  with  sll  probability  be  ascribed  to  the 
liOh  century.     The  mf  nsa  is  a  slab  of  porphyry, 

not  placed  as  represented  in  the  woodcut  at  the 
time  when  the  sketch  from  which  it  is  taken 
waa  mode ;  they  were,  however,  foond  close  by 
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N  BUar,  a^  then  od  be  little  donht  but  that  ' 
MT  w«n   origiullj  w   placed.      Bemth  the 


n>K*l  which 
id  ■ftarwuili 
fitatini  a*  nlica.  A  put  of  tbe  inicriptlon  OD 
tbe  front  ka«  bca  loat;  vbai  remiitu  ratdj  "et 
llrandro  Dtlicatn*  roto  pomit  dadlcante  Aepte- 
cg|B  On  . .  "  Tha  nun*  mnticif;  at  the  be^D- 
aiag  ia  aoppoaad  to  b«  tbat  ofETealliu,&laobnri«l 
ia  tin  HIM  canatery.  Dmu  ii  belicred  to  have 
beea  biabcp  of  Nomeatiim. 

Tha  altar  in  iba  aapolcbnl  chuiel  at  RsTcnna, 
kaavB  a*  **  S3.  Nauani  C  Celio,''^  ii  an  aiample 
ef  tk*  (bnpla  tomb-like  form.  Tbe  dupel  vaa 
toilt  aboQt  il.i>.  4A0,  and  tbii  altar  may  be  of 
aboat  tbe  eama  data.  Acoording  to  the  Rev.  B. 
Webb  {Skildm  aj  Cbnttiimfaf  Scckiiokigy,  p. 
429)  It  i»  compoHd  oT  three  ilaU  of  alabaiter 
mpporling  a  menaa ;  on  the  eudA  are  carred 
1 1  mmi ;  on  the  front  ii  a  croai  betweea  two 
•kaep ;  and  on  each  iMa  of  It  the  derice  of  a 
e»vB  (lupended  from  a  wreath.  It  la  shewn 
B  the  enfrarli^  of  the  chapel  In  Gaily  Knight'a 
EaL  Arck.  of  /lalg. 

la  the  Btnewhat  earlier  mosaic*  in  the  bap- 
liitay  of  the  cathedral  of  Rarenna,  altaia  are 
Rpncnt«d  aa  tableg  aapported  by  eolnmni  with 
aplali;  the  t^ble*  are  repreaeBtad  red  and  the 
GoinniBB  gold,  indicating  perhaps  the  oh  o(  por- 
fbTTy  and  gilt  bronie  a*  the  nuterials.  Nor, 
altfaongh  the  tomb-like  form  erentually  became  in 
the  Weatara  Church  the  rnlingone,  was  the  table- 
fatal  diitued,  fbrriamplei  of  it  of  a  date  eTen  aa 
late  aa  tbe  thirteenth  ontmy  are  still  ertaut. 
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the  aronnpanying  woodcat,  Thb  altar  WW 
found  in  the  neighbenrhood  of  Auriol,  la  tha 
ilepartment  of  the  fioncbes-dn-RhOne,  in  FVaaoe, 
and   may  be  attribated  to  tbe  fifth   or  alith 

Hartigny  <_I>iat.  det  AtUiq.  CMt.,  p.  SB)  men- 
tlona  other  examples  in  which  the  mensa  la  mp- 
ported  by  Grt  colnmas,  one  being  in  the  cat  re. 
One  of  these  fonod  st  Avignon  ii  tnppoaad  to 
hare  been  erected  by  S.  Agricola  (dec  i.o.  580). 
Another,  in  tha  Uai^  at  Uaneillea,  he  attri* 
botes  to  the  Sth  century,  and  a  third  he  say*  ■ 
[ills  In  the  crypt  of  the  church  of  St.  Uartha, 

In  the  baptiatary  of  the  cathedral  of  Raireana 
i  an  altar  composed  of  a  menu  with  two  colniHia 
1  front,  and  a  qnadrangnlar  block  of  marble,  In 
hich  i*  a  receaa  or  canity  now  closed  by  a 
modem  brass  door ;  the  (Vont  of  this  block  hat 
tion  of  an  architectural  character,  a 
.  doTea,  ean  of  wheat,  and  bunches  of 
grapea.  Thii  central  block  would  appear  to  be 
altar  (or  port  of  one)  of  the  aih  century.  A 
ry  similar  block  i>  at  Parenio,  in  Istria,  and  ia 

Xired  in  Heider  and  Eiulbei^r's  JftfMniln^ 
KtBotdrnJuiuile  ikt  OeiltrtvicAinAeH  Ki'iMr. 
daatet  (L   109);    the  writer  of  that  work   i*, 
dispceed  to  consider  It  not  an  altar  but 


Ur.  Webb  {SkttcKit  o^  Cunt.  1 
430,  440)  mentions  two  altar*  at  RaTei 
■    the  crypt  of  S.  GioTnnni  Eiangeliata,  the  other 

the  nave  of  S.  Apollinare  in  ClaiH,  of  the  aame 
(txm  at  that  of  the  baptistery  of  tbe  Cathedral 
bed  aboTe,  and  >e«cii  lo  consider  this  ar- 
rangement as  original  -,  bat  aayi  of  the  altar  of 
,he  baptistery  that  it  was  the  tabernacle  of  the 
>ld  Cathedral.  He  remarks  that  the  menui  of 
the  altar  in  S.  Gioranni  is  not  level,  but  slightly 
hollowed  so  a*  to  leaie  a  rim  all  rouod. 

Uany  notices  of  altars  may  be  foand  in  the 
Ctter  foniificalii  (athorwlM  known  as  An-utatiiu 
Bibliot/itcarita  de  VHii  Fmtificum).  as  that  Pope 
Eilsriu  {t-o.  46I-1S7)  made  at  S.  Lorooio  f. 
I.  m.  "altare  argenleum  pensuu  libras  quadra- 
nnta,"  that  Leo  III.  (a.d.  795-816)  made  at  & 
Oiovanni  Lateiano  "altars  mnjns  mirae  mag- 
aitadinisdecoratnm  ei  ai^eDla  puiiiaimo  pensao* 
libras  seiaginta  et  noTem." 

In  these  and  in  the  numerous  like  InsUnres  it 
Is  either  eiprestl;  stated  that  the  altar  vat 
iscorrrfed  with  gold  or  silver,  or  the  qnantitj  of 
the  meta!  employed  isevidently  quite Inanfficiant 

whether  the  altar  was  constructed  of  stone  or  of 

In  a  mosaic  at  S.  Viult,  at  RareoDn.  doling 
firom  the  6tli  century  (engrsTed  in  Webb'*  CbhI. 
Eodtt.  p.  437),  an  sltar  doublleM  is  represented 
aa  standing  on  feet  st  the  angks,  and  therefor* 
of  tbe  table  form.  It  haa,  sccsrding  to  Mr. 
Webb,  an  ornamental  coTCring  of  white  linen 
with  a  hanging  beneath. 

The  anneied  woodcut  taken  from  the  tame 
work  (p.  440)  shows  an  altar  simllarlj  re- 
presented in  a  moBaic  In  S.  Apollinare  In  ClMse 
at  Ravenna.  This  chnrch  was  commenced 
between  S-'K  and  538,  and  dedicated  between. 
546  and  552,  but  much  of  the  mosaic  wi«  not 
executed  until  between  671  and  677  (Hilbwb, 
AUchritiliclim  A'ircAen). 

Pan!  the  Silentkiry.  in  hi*  poetical  d*«wlptioD 


describe)  the  sltar  u  of  goH,  deconiled  with 
precioai  ttaaa  nnd  tapported  dd  goldeo  coluiniu. 
This  hiu  of  coprse  long  jinca  been  destroyed, 
bat  there  still  eiistA  in  altur  of  altnoet  equal 
■plendour,  though  of  the  other  tjp«,  tIi.,  that  nf 
the  tomb,   ud  more  recent   by  three  hundred 

Kan.  Thia  i>  the  high  altar  of  S.  Arabrogio,  at 
ilan,  made  in  A.D.  B35,  measuring  T  It.  3  in.  in 
length  and  4  tl.  1  in.  in  height,  the  nienaa  being 
4  n.  4  In.  wide.  The  front  ia  of  gold,  the  hack 
and  eidee  of  ailver.  It  ie  covered  with  lubjecta 
in  relief  in  piDele  divided  by  bends  of  ornament, 
lud  many  •tnall  nrDamentii  in  cloiwinD^  enamel 
are  intenpersed.  The  subjects  on  the  back  are 
chiefly  incidenti  in  the  life  of  St.  Ambrose; 
those  of  the  front  ore  Christ  sented  within  an 
oval  compartment  within  a  cross,  in  the  branches 
of  which  are  the  symboli  of  the  Krangelista, 
figures  of  the  Apoatles  being  placed  above  and 
below.  On  the  right  and  left  are  tubjects  from 
the  Gospohi  or  the  Acta  i-t  the  Apoetles.  On  the 
ends  of  the  altar  are  crosses  in  compartments, 
surrounding  which  are  angels  in  various  attitudes 
of  adoRitioa.     It  li  represented  in  the  woulcut. 


M  of  the  tomb-like  form,  of  slone 
and  of  earlier  dale,  mny  he  seen  in  the  l.iteial 

of  S.  StefauD  at  Bologna.  These  perhups  date 
from  (he  Tth  or  8th  century.  On  one  are  a  cross 
and  two  peacocks,  and  an  inscription  in  honour 


whether 


coDitructed  to  eerve 

Ferlfd  to  that  use ;  but  the  linit  seems  the  more 

probable  snggestion. 

The  account  given  by  Ardo  Smnragdna,  in  hii 
life  of  St.  Benedict  of  Aniane  (Act.  .Srmct.  Feb. 
vol.  ii.  die  12,  p.  614),  of  one  of  the  nltun  con- 
itricted  by  tbe  latter  in  the  church  of  that  place 
(Id  a.d.  76*2?),  is.  though  Eomewhat  absrure,  too 

law  withis,  baring  at  the  l-acli  a  little  dour;  in 
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the  cavity  bona  (capaae)  containing  relica  wen. 
preserved  on  non-feative  dayt  This  "allure," 
which  was  the  high  altar,  waa  so  conatmctad 
(in  altari . . .  trcs  arai  caaiavit  iDbponj)  M  to 
■ymboliie  the  Trinity. 

It  ii  diificalt  to  find  tbe  date  at  which  it 
became  customary  to  incise  erOsKe,  osnally  Gv* 
in  number,  on  the  mensi  of  an  altar;  they  do 
not  appear  to  eiist  on  the  menia  of  the  wooden 
altar  in  S.  Giovanni  Laterano  at  Rome,  which  b 
nodoubtoTanearly  date,  on  that  of  the  altar  of 
S.  Alessandro,  near  Rome,  or  on  those  of  the  early 
altars  at  Ravenna,  or  Auriol,  or  even  on  the  altar 
of  S.  Ambroglo.  Crosiei  are  bowever  found  on 
the  portable  altar  which  waa  boried  with  SL 
Cuthbert  (A.D.  68T>  The  very  fngmentarr 
Btate  of  thia  abject  maket  it  impouible  to  deter- 
mine with  certainty  how  many  croesea  were  oa 
it.  Two  are  1o  be  seen  on  the  oaken  boari  to 
which  the  plating  of  silver  was  attached,  and 
two  on  the  plating  itself^  but  it  ia  quite  poaaible 
that  originally  there  were  fire  on  each.  In  the 
order  for  the  dedication  of  a  church  in  the 
Sacramentari/  of  Gregory  the  Great  (p,  148), 
the  bishop  cousecmtiug  i>  desired  to  make 
crosses  with  holy  water  on  the  four  comen  of 
the  altar ;  but  nothing  is  laid  of  incised  crosaei. 

The  practice  of  making  below  the  m«ua  ft 
eavity  to  contain  relics,  and  covering  tbi)  by  a 
separate  stone  let  into  the  meDsa.does  not  appear 
to  be  of  an  early  dale.     [CoHSECRATlOH.^ 

IV.  ifrudum/  acctaoria  of  (Ac  aUar.^ 
Usually,  though  not  invariably,  the  altar  wai 
raised  on  atepa,  one,  two,  or  three  in  number. 
From  these  stepa  the  bishop  sometimei  preached  [ 
hence  Sidouius  Apoll.,  addressing  Faustua,  Biahop 
of  Kiel,  says  (_Carm.  XVI.  r.  l'M}r— 

-Sea  Ic  amsplciita  gndlbos  nsanMHt  m* 
Oondonituruni  plehs  isdola  dmmdallL'' 

Beneath  the  steps  It  became  cuatomarr,  from 
the  fourth  century  at  least,  at  Rome  and  wherever 
the  OMges  of  Rome  were  followed,  to  canatmet 
a  small  vault  called  confsssio  ;  thia  waa  origioally 
a  mere  grave  or  repository  for  a  bodf,  aa  at  S> 
Alusandro  near  Rome,  bat  giadnally  aipaiHlal 
rault,  1  window  or  grating  below  the  altar 
ig  the  sarcophagui  in  which  the  body  of 
'  sias  placed  to  be  visible.  [Oomr^o.] 
[Eastern  Church  a  pladna  la  tiinally 
found  under  tiie  altar  (Neale,  £aittr*  Ourti 
fnirod.  189),  called  xo'I,  x'"'"  "'  mon  enm- 
inonly  ei\inraa  or  SoAavirfSior.  Wliat  the  an- 
tiquity of  this  practice  may  be  doei  not  awm  ts 
be  .-ucertained,  but  it  may  have  existed  in  th< 
Western  Church,  as  appears  from  the  Frankiak 
missnl  published  by  Mabillon  (Lilars.  OalL  lii 
§  13,  p.  314),  where,  in  conaecrating  IS  altar 
holy  water  ia  to  be  poured  "od  basam."  So  tb 
<irr!gori«n  Sacramenlari/,  p.  149. 

The  altar  was  otUo  enclosed  within  reiliogt  o 
wond  or  matat,  or  low  walla  of  marble  alaht 
these  enclosures  were  ollen  mentioned  bv  earl< 
writers  under  the  names  "ainbitas  altaris,' 
"circuitus  altnris;"  the  railings  were  callei 
*' cantelli,"  and  the  slabs  "traOKnnae."  Som 
further  account  of  theu  will  be  found  under  th 
words. 

Upon  these  enclosure!  colamna  and  arches  < 
silver  were  oltcn  riied,  and  veila  or  cuTtaiii  c 
rich  stutTs  tu!i|iended  from  the  arches:  they  ai 
freijueatly  mentioned  in  the  Lili.  Pontiff  a>  i 


allowing  tl 
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tba  itnUnc*  wbtrc  Pope  Lto  III.  gxvc  96  mli, 
MCd*  highly  anunKBted,  to  bf  (o  pliuwl  roawl 
tie  "  ainbitiu  mlUris  "  uid  the  "  pnsbjtsriam  " 
tt  St.  PeUr*!  at  Rome. 

V.  CHurnHH,  otbtrwiM  nmbiacalnm.  Or.  m- 
BifiMT.  lUL  bddachino. — Down  to  tbt  eiid  of 
■he  period  with  which  we  are  now  eoacerned, 
ual  eTcn  later,  tht  alUr  wu  iuubIIt  covend  bj 
1  cuwpj  (Dpported  by  colomns,  the  ciborinm. 
The  wonl  ii  DO  doubt  derived  (Wira  the  Greek 
(i^^^iw,  tbt  prinurj  meaDilig  of  which  ii  the 
cap-like  Mcd'-TeiHl  of  the  %jpli«n  water-lily. 

It  doM  not  appear  when  toe  aiborium  came 
Gnt  to  be  in  nae,  (hongb  this  mu  probably  at  aa 
nrir  a  date  ai  that  in  which  architectonl 
■pindonr  wai  employed  in  the  coiutruction  of 
I  caoitho.  Aogoati  quotes  Eiuebini  (  Vit.  Co-ut. 
M.  Uh.  HL  t  aS)  «  Ming  the  wonl  Kifiipior 
I  shea  dcacribing  the  church  of  the  Sepulchn  at 
I     Jeramlem,  iind  connectiag  it  with  the  word  fiiu- 


■either 


;  but  iDtbistbrn 


liit«ke 
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a.  Teiier  and  I\illiin' 


n  the  t> 


of  St.  Geo.|^  St  The^ 

l&tar  tnau  a.d.  500,  and  perhapa  much 
eirlin;  the  lUthon  are  indeed  di>|»Md  to  refer 
them  to  th>  era  of  Const.intine  the  Grent. 

Ciboria  ar«  not  mentioned  in  the  LHur  Pim' 
ificala  in  the  loDg  catfllogue  of  altars  erected  in 
,nd  gifta  made  to  churcho  erected  in  Rome  aad 
Naples  by  Constuntine,  unleM  the  "EBliginm" 
of  eilTer  weighing  2025  Ibt.  in  the  baailica  of  St. 
John   Lateran    wai,  aa   some    hare   thought,   ■ 

lam.  Uuch  dDnbt,it  must  be  remembered, 
has  been  thrown  on  the  trustworthlDesi  of  thu 
part  of  the  Liher  Pontijicaia,  nor  does  any  men- 
tion of  one  occur  nntil  the  time  of  Pope  Symma- 
choa  (498—514),  who,  it  is  etated,  nude  at  & 
Silveatro  a  dboriam  of  lilvac  weighing  120  lbs. 

ion   !•   made   in  the  uma  work    of  many 
ciboria ;  they  sre  generally  dojcribed  as  of 

■  or  decoratad  with  Bilver.     The  quantity  of 

.  ™ie.  very  much  :  one  at  S.  Paolo  f.  1.  m. 

i  to  hare  been  decorated  with  2015  Ihe.  of 

■,  that  of  St.  Peter's,  of  siWar-gilt,  weighed 
2T01  lbs.  3  01.,  and  that  at  S.  GioTsoni  Laterano 
only  1227  Ibe.  All  theH  were  erected  bv  Pope 
Leo  111.  (TS^'.Sie).  The  Ust  ii  described  lu 
"cyboriom  cum  columnis  suii  qnitoor  ei 
argento  puriuimo  diverils  depictnm  historlls 
cum  canceills  et  columoeilia  lub  mirae  niagui- 
tndinig  et  pulchritudinis  decoralum."  The 
"eancelli"  werv,  do  doubt,  railing*  running  from 
oolnmn  to  column  and  encluiing  the  altar.  The 
dboriam  in  SX.  Sophix'!,  as  erected  by  Justinisn, 
is  described  by  Haul  the  Silenlisry  as  having 
four  columne  of  ajker  which  aupported  au 
octagonal  pyramidal  dome  or  blunt  apire  crowneu 
by  a  glolM  bearing  a  cmaa.  From  the  archea 
hung  rich  reila  woven  with  figures  of  Christ,  3t, 
Paul,  St.  Peter,  tc 

Ciboria  were  constructed  not  only  of  metni, 
or  of  wood  covered  with  metal,  but  of  marble ; 
the  aUiwster  columns  of  the  ciborium  of  the 
high  altar  of  Si,  lUrk'.  at  Venice  are  uid  to 
have  occupied  the  same  position  in  the  chn|>e1  uf 
the   Greek    Km|ierar   nt  Constnnlinople.     They' 

history,  sculptured  in  relief,  and  appear  to  be  of 
aa  early  n  lUte  as  the  Hflh  century;  but  perhape 
the  earliest  ciborium  now  eiistiug  is  one  in  the 
church  of  S.  Apollinnre  in  Ciasse  at  Kavcniin, 
which  i<  shown  Lytlie  inscripticn  cngrnved  u|>iin 


IB  U[«n  I 


bire  a  dboriam  ia  shown  w 
*tiag  tbe  aJlar.    This   rcpi 


,  veiU  < 


attached 

after  the  consecration  but  Iwfore  the  elevi 
the  Eucharist.  Th?M  curUini  are  mni 
repeatedly  in  the  lAber  foutif.  as  eilla  it 
varioua  po|>es  of  the  aerenlb,  eighth,  am 
alba   hi>loiiericii 


liBlb 

V I"*- 

S.    Marin   Mnggi«T«    by    Pop* 


Leo  111.  (A.D.  79.V 

It  dues  not  agipear  n  hr'n  Ihe  uae  of  ll 
was  discontinued  in  the  Western  Churcl 
I'JuUrn  a  screi'n  ((ixenjarao.t)  with  d 
servBM  Ihe  like  |.iirp..w.  .Some  of  the  i 
KoiDt,    accordiug    l«    lilailigiiv    <Art. 


Smchariili'lie),  hnring  a  rinj;  fiieJ  in  the  centre 
»^  the  TBolt,  from  which  he  mnceiTesa  receptacle 
(or  the  host  to  h»ve  been  iu.pend«l.  [Peri- 
tTEEUUH].  Ko  ciborinm  now  eiiiting  et  Borne 
■eema  to  bs  of  earlier  date  than  the  Hrelfth 
ecDturj,  bat   the  practice  of  auipendiDg  >uch 

Marligny  l>  of  opinion  that  besidei  the  cibo- 
ni  of  which  rested  on  the  graund. 


thcr. 


le  coliin 


which  rested  on  the  iiltnr,  and  that  theae  liat 
were  more  properly  eelled  ■'  perisleria,"  aa  encloa- 
ing  a  vewel  in  the  fonn  of  a  dove,  in  which  the 
boat  waa  contained.     [CiUORinM,  TuEKis,  PeUI- 


but   the 


nothing   waa   placed    npon   th 

EtiCiitNTB.  A  feeling  of  raveresce,  anja  Mai 
ten*  <(&  Anii'i.  Ecd.  Hit.  1.  11£),  pennltted  ni 
the  preaence  of  anything  on  tha  altar,  eicept  tli 
thioga  uied  in  the  Holy  Oblsllon.  Hence  thei 
were  no  candlesticks  on  the  allar,  nor  (unlesi  o 
the  colnmns,  arches,  and  curtains  of  thi 


.r  picti 


rea.    Etc 


□  the  I 


nth  n 


tury  we  find  Leo  IV.  (an.  ibb)  limitisg  the  obj> 
which  might  Uwfullj  be  placed  on  the  altar  to 
the  ihrjne  containing  reliri,  or  perchance  the 
codei  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  pyi  or  tabernacle 
In  which  the  Lonl'a  body  was  reaerved  for  the 
Tjaticnm  of  the  aick.  {De  Cvra  Patlorali,  %  8, 
in  Migne'a  I'atrologia,  cit.  677.) 

The  Boot  of  the  Goipela  aeema  anciently  to 
hara  heen  frequently  placed  on  the  altar,  even 

(Neala,  Eastern  Ot.  Introd.  188).  An  eiample 
may  be  seen  in  the  freacoes  of  Ihe  Baptistery  at 
RBTrona  (Webb'a  Cmainental  EcctesMo-jy,  427). 
With  regard  to  the  relict  of  saints,  the  ancient 
rule  waa,  aa  St.  Ambrose  tells  ua  (Ad  Marcel- 
liiKim,£'j^t.85)''llli-rChristns]auperalUre  .  . 
Ml  [^martyres]  eab  aflari;"  and  thi<  was  th« 
pncticr  not  only  of  the  age  of  SL  Ambrone,  lint 
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urh  later  times,  er^n  up  to  the  uUiDt 
linlh  century,  aa  Uabillon  (Acta  SS.  I 
nedict.  Saec  iii.  Praefatio  ^  lOS),  aasuna  aa ;  I 
the  anoDTTnoua  author  of  the  Life  of  Semtl 
of  Tongres  says  eiprenly  that  the  relic*  of  ll 
saint,  when  translated  by  commaDd  of  Cbail 
the  Great,  were  laid  btfort  the  altar,  a*  m 
did  not  yet  pnwame  to  lay  anTthing  except  t 
tacriliceon  the  altar,  which  la  the  Table  oft 
LorJ  of  Hoata.  And  even  later,  (Mo  of  aof 
tells  ua  (CollatioHni  ii.  28)  that  when  B«T 
(an.  895)  laid  the  lelici  of  St.  Walburfi* 
the  altar,  they  ceased  to  work  miiaclea,  resentl 
the  being  placed  **ubi  majestaa  dirini  UyaM 
sotummodo  debet  celebrarL"  The  puniga 
Leo  IV.,  quoted  aboie,  aeenia  in  bet  the  A 
permiaaion  to  place  a  ahrine  coataining  relia 
the  altar,  and  that  permistion  waa  erideDtly  i 
in  accordance  with  th*  general  religious  Aali 
of  that  age. 

In  the  aarIyc«Dtnrie«  of  the  Christian  Chun 
the  coneecratad  bread  was  generally  reatrred 
a  Teasel  made  in  the  form  of  a  dore  and  ■ 
pended  from  the  ciborlnm    [Peiu>ti:bidm^ 


altar  itself  (Lilier  Poniif^  I 
Hilary,  c  TO).  Gregory  of  Tours  (D«  dim 
Marlynim  i.  86)  speaks  dlatinctly  of  the  d<« 
taking  the  Ituris  from  the  sacristy  and  ptad 
it  on  the  altar,  but  this  seema  to  hare  coat«b 
the  unconsecrsted  elements  [Tubris],  and  to  ht 
been  placed  on  the  altar  only  during  celebratk 
Dor  does  the  reservation  of  the  consecrated  bn 
Id  the  turria,  caput  or  pyiis  on  the  altar  app 
to  be  distinctly  mentioned  by  any  earlier  aull 
rity  than  the  decree  cf  Leo  IV.  quoted  ahi 
(Uinterim's  Dcnhrirdi-jkeiteH,  ii.  2.  ltJ7  ff.). 

No  instance  of  a  Cross  placed  pennanentl* 
the  mensi  of  an  altar  is  foaod  ii.  the  Grat  i% 
centuries,  aa  we  should  expect  Irom  the  dea 
of  Leo  IV.  Th*  Tision  of  Probiauus  (Soiaoi 
Hia.  Eccl.  ii.  3.  p.  49)  show*  that  crosav  m 
seen  in  the  auctuary  (tuaiairr^ptcr)  in  t 
fourth  century ;  the  crov  was  found  on  the  ■■ 
mit  of  the  ciborlnm,  as  in  the  great  charek 
St.  Sophia  at  Conatantinopla  (Paal  the  SilaaUM 
Deicrip.  S.  Segihiae,  73T  [aL  ii.  320]),  and,  to  III 
churches  both  at  Rome  and  in  Ganl,  anafiMl 
from  the  ciborium  orer  the  altar  (GregocT 
Tours,  De  (lioria  Mart.  ii.  20),  but  not  ua  t 
mensa  of  the  altar  itnelf.  A  cross  was,  howM 
placed  on  the  altar  during  celebratioa.  I 
^xicram.  Gelax^  i.  41. 

The  third  Canon  of  the  Second  CouBcS 
Tours  (an.  SC7,  Bruns's  C<monei  il.  Wii),  ^ 
corpus  Domini  in  altari  non  in  imaginarlo  eidl 
sed  sub  erucii  tltulo  compooalur,"  which  1 
been  thought  to  mean,  that  the  Body  ttt 
Urd  should  not  be  reserred  among  the  \md 
in  a  receptacle  on  the  raredoa,  but  underj 
cross  on  the  altar  itself^  might  poitibly  nM 
a  suspended  cross;  hut  it  ta  prcbxbty  rin 
explained  by  Dr.  Neale  (Ea/iem  Ch.  Introd^ 


a  that  the  , 


rated  ■ 


Tapers  were  not  placed  on  the  altar  wM 
le  period  which  pre  an  consideriniz,  thoHB 

a  «ry  ancient  practice  to  plaw  lighls  S 
le  altur,  espcially  on  festivals.     [Ijoitra.]? 

FLOWLItB  appear  to  have  been   used   te4 
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fr^tal  dccorntioD  of  altars  a*,  least  ah  early  an 
the  sixth  century;  for  Venautius  Fortuuatus 
(Carmuna  riiL  9)  aajs,  addressiDg  St.  Khadeguod, 

*  Tcaiiitit  Tariis  altarla  festa  oonmiA.** 

They  appear  as  decorations  of  churches  as 
tarly  a«  the  fourth  century. 

VII.  Nmnbcr  of  aUart  in  a  Church, — There  was 
hi  primitire  times  but  one  altar  in  a  church,  and 
the  arraoigem«nts  of  the  most  ancient  Basilicas 
testify  to  the  fiu:t.  (See  Pagi  on  Baronius,  aon. 
313,  No.  15.)  Eusebins  (ffist.  EccL  x.  4,  §  45), 
IB  the  description  of  the  great  church  at  Tyre, 
nentioos  only  one  altar.  St.  Augustine  (on 
1  7oAii,  Tract.  3)  speaks  of  the  exiiitence  of  two 
altars  in  one  city  (civitate)  as  a  Tinible  sign  of 
tke  Dooatist  schism.  But  his  words  should  per- 
iups  not  be  taken  in  their  literal  sense ;  for  in 
tbe  time  of  St.  Basil,  there  was  more  than  one 
altar  in  Neo-Caesarea ;  for  he,  speakint:  (Horn.  19, 
m  Gordimm)  of  a  penfecution  of  Christians  in  that 
dty,  says  that  **  altars  (tfiMrtacrr^pia)  were  over- 
thrown." 

The  Greek  and  other  oriental  churches  have 
eren  now  but  one  altar  in  each  church  (Renau- 
6ett  L^  Orient,  L  182) ;  nor  do  they  consecrate 
the  Cacharist  more  than  once  on  the  same  day 
h  tbe  same  place.  They  have,  however,  and  have 
h«d  fi»r  several  centuries,  minor  altars  in  wap^K- 
Kk^^im  or  side-chapels,  which  are  really  dis- 
lact  baildings.  Such  side-chapels  are  generally 
huad  where  there  has  been  considerable  contact 
with  the  Latin  Church  (Neale,  Eastern  Church, 
latrod.  183). 

Some  writers,  as  Martigny  {Diet,  des  ArUiq, 
Ckr/l^  art.  Autd%  rely  upon  the  **  arcostolia  " 
«r  altar-tombs  in  the  catacombs  as  proving  the 
ttriy  ose  of  many  altars:  two,  three,  and  more 
Boch  tombs  are  often  found  in  one  crypt,  and  in 
«Qe  case,  a  crypt  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Agnes 
aear  Rome,  there  are  as  many  as  eleven  arco- 
•oiia  (Marchi,  Man,  deile  Arti  prim.  Crist,,  tav. 
nzT.,  xxzri.,  xxxrii.),  eis^ht  of  which,  according 
to  Psdre  llarcHi,  might  have  been  used  as  altars 
(p.  191);  but  there  seems  to  be  generally  a 
^•*firiency  of  proof  that  such  tombs  were  actually 
w  ued,  nor  is  their  date  at  all  a  matter  of 
certainty  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

It  would  appear  probable  that  the  practice  of 
eoftadering  the  tomb  of  a  martyr  as  a  holy  place 
fitted  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharistic 
tacrifioe,  and  such  celebration  as  an  honour  and 
cnMoiation  to  the  martyr  who  lay  below,  led  first 
to  tbe  use  of  several  altars  in  a  crypt  in  the 
catacombs  where  more  than  one  martyr  might 
rvst.  and  then,  when  the  bodies  of  several  martyrs 
iud  been  transferred  to  one  church  above  ground, 
U  the  oonstmction  of  an  altar  over  each,  from 
a  wish  to  leave  none  nnhonoured  by  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist  above  his  remains.  Such 
iieas  were  prevalent  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  writings 
•f  Pmdentius  {Peristeph.  Hymn.  XI.  v.  169^ 
174 ;  Hymn.  111.  v.  211),  Pope  Damasus,  and  St. 
Maximos,  Bishop  of  Turin  (Sermo  LXIII.  De  na- 
ttili  iktniiorum;  v.  Marchi,  p.  142  et  seq.).  At 
that  period,  and  indeed  long  after,  the  disturbance 
•f  the  relics  of  saints  was  held  a  daring  and 
K^rcely  allowable  act,  and  was  prohibited  by 
Tbcodo«ius  and  much  disapproved  of  by  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great ;  nor  was  it  until  some  cen- 
Later  that  the  increasing  engemess  for  the 


possession  of  such  ni«>niurials  \v:is  grntifieJ  oy  ths 
dismemberment  of  the  hul y  bodies. 

It  hac  been  contended  that  more  than  one 
altar  exsted  in  the  Cathedral  of  Milan  in  the 
hitter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  That  St. 
Ambrose  more  than  once  uses  the  plural  **al- 
taria"  in  connection  with  the  church  proves 
nothing,  for  "altaria"  frequently  means  an 
altar;  but  in  describing  the  restoration  of  the 
church  to  the  orthodox  (an.  385),  after  tbe 
attempt  of  the  Arians  to  occupy  it,  he  has  been 
understood  to  say  that  the  soldiers  rushing  in 
kissed  the  altar :  hence  it  is  nrgued  that,  as  they 
could  not  reach  the  altar  of  the  Benia  or  sanc- 
tuary, which  was  closed  to  the  people,  there 
must  have  been  at  le:Lst  one  altar  in  the  nave. 
But  the  words  ''milites  irruentes  in  Altaria  os- 
culis  siguiticare  pacis  signum  **  {ad  Marcellintm, 
Ep.  33)  seem  rather  to  imply  that  the  soldiers 
rushing  into  the  Bema  signalized  by  their  kisses 
the  making  of  peace.  Altaria  is  used  in  the 
same  sense,  as  equivalent  to  "sanctuary,**  in  the 
Theodosian Co<lex.  [Altarium.]  However  this 
may  be,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  we  find 
distinct  traces  of  a  plurality  of  altars  in  Western 
churches.  Gregory  of  Tours  {De  Gloria  Mar- 
ty rum  i.  33)  speaks  of  saying  masses  on  three 
altars  in  a  church  at  Braisne  near  Soissons;  and 
Gregory  the  Great  {Kpist.  v.  50)  says  that  he 
heanl  that  his  corres]x>n(]ent  Palladius,  bishop 
of  Saintonge,  had  placed  in  a  church  thirteen 
altars,  of  which  fi»ur  remained  nnconsecrated 
for  defect  of  relics.  Now  certainlv  Palladius 
would  not  have  begged  of  the  Pope,  as  he  did, 
relics  for  his  altars,  if  the  plurality  of  altars 
had  not  been  generally  allowed.  Moreover,  the 
Council  of  Auxerre  of  the  year  578  (Can.  10; 
Bruns's  Canonvs  ii.  238)  forbade  two  ma^aes  to 
be  said  on  the  same  day  on  one  altar,  a  pi'ohi- 
bition  which  probably  cuntribute<l  to  the  multi- 
plication of  ulUirs,  which  was  still  further  acce- 
lerated by  the  disuse  of  the  ancient  cuiitom  of 
the  priests  communicating  with  the  binhoji  or 
princiiml  minister  of  the  church,  and  the  intro 
duction  of  private  masses,  more  than  one  of 
which  was  frequently  said  by  the  same  priest  on 
the  same  day  (Walafrid  Sti-abo,  De  Heb.  Ecrl. 
c.  21).  Beile  {Hist.  Eccl.  v.  20)  mentions  that 
Acca,  bishop  of  Hexham  (deposed  an.  732),  col- 
lected for  his  church  many  relics  of  apostles 
and  martyrs,  and  placed  altars  for  their  vene- 
ration, "  distinctis  porticibus  ad  hoc  ipsum  intra 
muros  ejusdem  ecclesiae,**  placing  a  separate 
canopy  over  each  altar  within  the  walls  of  the 
church.  There  were  several  altars  in  the  church 
built  by  St.  Benedict  at  Aniane  {Acta  Sanctorum, 
Feb.  ii.  614). 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  the  num- 
bei  of  altars  had  so  increased  that  Charlemagne, 
^n  a  Capitulary  of  the  years  805-6  at  Thionville, 
Attempted  to  restrain  their  excessive  multiplica- 
tion. See  Capitula  infra  Ecclesiam,  c.  6  (Migne's 
Patroi.  97,  283). 

This  was  not  very  eflfectual,  and  in  the  ninth 
century  the  multiplicxition  of  altars  attained  a 
high  point,  as  may  be  seen  by  tne  plan  of  the 
church  of  St.  Gall  in  Switzcriand  [Church], 
prepared  in  the  beginning  of  that  century.  In 
this  are  no  less  than  seventeen  altars.  The 
will  ot'  Fortunatus  Patriarch  of  Grado  (dec 
c.  A.D.  825)  also  atfords  proof  of  the  increase  in 
the  n.)ml»er  of  altans  then  in  active  prttf^'eM*.  in 
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one  oratory  he  placed  three  altars,  and  fire  others 
in  another  {Marin,  Com,  dei  Veneziam^  t.  i. 
p.  270). 

VIII.  Pl<ice8  of  Altars  in  Churches. — From  the 
earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge, 
the  altar  was  usually  placed,  not  against  the 
wall  as  in  modem  times,  but  on  the  chord  of  the 
apse,  when,  as  was  almost  invariably  the  case, 
the  church  ended  in  an  apse ;  when  the  end  of 
the  church  was  square,  the  altar  occupied  a 
corresponding  position.  St.  Augustine  therefore 
iMys  (Senno  46,  c.  1.)  '^Mensa  Christi  est  ilia  in 
medio  posita."  The  officiating  priest  stood  with 
ius  back  to  the  apse  and  thus  faiced  the  congre- 
gation. In  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  a  very  few 
other  churches,  the  priest  still  offioiates  thus 
placed;  but  though  in  very  many  churches, 
particularly  in  Italy,  the  altar  retains  its  ancient 
position,  it  is  very  rarely  that  the  celebrant 
does  so. 

That  such  was  the  normal  position  of  the  altar 
is  shown  by  many  ancient  examples,  and  by  the 
constant  usage  of  the  Eastern  churches.  The 
ancient  rituals  invariably  contemplate  a  detached 
altar  as  when,  in  the  Sacramentary  of  Gregory, 
m  the  order  for  the  dedication  of  a  church  (p. 
148),  the  bishop  is  directed  to  go  round  the  altar 
(vadit  in  circuitu  nltaris),  or  in  the  ^acramentary 
of  Gelasius  where  the  subdencon  (L.  1,  cxlvi.) 
is  directed,  after  having  placed  the  Cross  on  the 
altar,  to  go  behind  it  (vadis  retro  altare). 

Exceptions  at  an  early  date  to  the  rule  that 
the  altar  should  be  detached,  are  of  the  greatest 
rarity,  if  we  except  the  tombs  in  the  catacombs, 
which  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  used  as 
altars.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  in  small  chapels 
with  rectangular  teinninations,  as  the  chapel 
if  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  annexed  to  the  bap- 
tistery of  the  Lateran,  the  altar  may  for  con- 
venience have  been  placed  against  the  wall. 
When,  however,  it  became  usual  to  place  many 
altars  in  a  church  it  was  found  convenient  to 
place  one  or  more  against  a  wall ;  this  was  done 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury  [Church],  where 
the  altar  enclosing  the  body  of  St.  Wilfrid  was 
placed  against  the  wall  of  the  eastern  apse; 
another  altar,  however,  in  this  case  occupied  the 
normal  position  in  the  eastern  apse,  and  the 
original  high  altar  was  placed  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  western  apse. 

In  the  plan  of  the  church  of  St.  Gall,  prepared 
in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  the  places 
of  seventeen  altars  are  shown,  but  of  these  only 
two  are  placed  against  walls. 

In  a  few  instances  the  altar  was  placed  not  on 
the  centre  of  the  chor<l  of  the  arc  of  the  apse  but 
more  towards  the  middle  of  the  church ;  such 
was  the  case  in  S.  Paolo  f.  1.  m.  at  Rome,  if  the 
altar  occupies  the  original  position.  In  this  in- 
stance it  stands  in  the  transept.  In  some  other 
early  churches  at  Rome,  the  altar  occupies  a  posi- 
tion more  or  less  advanced.  The  Lih.  I'ontif.  tells 
ns  that  in  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  IV.  (a.d.  827- 
844)  the  altar  at  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere  stood  in 
a  low  place,  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  nave  (in 
humili  loco  paene  in  media  testudine),  the  Pope 
therefore  removed  it  to  the  apse,  and  the  altar 
at  S.  Maria  Maggiore  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
time  of  Pope  Hadrian  I.  (a.d.  772-795),  as 
api>ears  from  the  account  in  the  same  book  of  the 
alterations,  effected  by  that  Pope  in  that  church. 
It  is  thought  by  some  that  in  the  l.irge  circular 


or  octagonal  churches  of  the  fonrth  and  fiflh 
centuries,  as  S.  Lorenzo  Maggiore  at  Milan,  and 
S.  Ste&no  Rotondo  at  Rome,  the  altar  was  placed 
in  the  centre. 

In  the  churches  of  Justinian's  period  con- 
structed with  domes,  there  is  usually,  as  at  St. 
Sophia's  Constantinople  and  S.  Vitale,  Ravenna,  a 
sort  of  chancel  intervening  between  the  central 
dome  and  the  apse ;  when  such  is  the  case,  the 
altar  was  placed  therein. 

IX,  Use  of  Pagan  Altars  for  Christian  purpoacs. 
— Pagan  altars,  •having  a  very  small  su|M!rficies, 
are  evidently  ill  suited  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist;  nor  would  it  appear  probable  that  a 
Christian  would  be  willing  to  use  them  for  that 
purpose ;  nevertheless,  traditions  allege  that  in 
some  cases  pagan  altars  were  so  used  (v.  Mar- 
tigny  art.  Autel)^  and  in  the  church  of  Arilje  in 
Servia,  a  heathen  altar  sculptured  with  a  figure 
of  Atys  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  altar. 
(Mittheil.  der  K  K.  Central  Comtn.  zur  Ertor- 
sohuwj  und  Erhaltung  der  Batulenkmale^  Vienin, 
1865,  p.  6.)  Such  altars,  or  fragments  of  them, 
were,  however,  employed  as  materials  (par- 
ticularly in  the  bases)  in  the  construction  of 
Christian  altars.     Instances  are  stated  bv  Mar- 
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tigny  to  have  been  observed  in  the  churches  of 
St.  Michele  in  Vaticano  and  of  St.  Nicholas  de' 
Cesarini  at  Rome. 

X.  Portable  Altars  (altaria  portatilia,  gesta- 
toria,  viitica)  are  probably  of  considerable  anti- 
quity ;  indeed,  it  is  evident  that  from  the  time 
when  the  opinion  prevailed  that  the  Encharist 
could  not  be  fitly  celebrated  unless  on  a  conse- 
crated mensa  or  table,  a  portable  altar  became  a 
necessity.  Oonstantine  the  Great  (Sozomen,  /fist, 
EccL  i.  8)  carried  with  him  on  his  campaigns  a 
church-tent,  the  fittings  of  which  no  doubt  in- 
cluded a  portable  altar,  as  the  participation  of 
the  mysteries  is  especially  mentioned.  Bede 
{Tlist,  EccL  V.  10)  tells  us  that  the  two  Hewalds, 
the  English  missionaries  to  the  continental 
Saxons  (an.  692),  took  with  them  sacred  ressels 
and  a  consecrated  slab  to  serve  as  an  altar  (tabu- 
lam  altaris  vice  dedicatam) ;  and  bishop  Wulf^m, 
the  apoetle  of  Friesland  (before  740),  was  accus- 
tomed to  carry  with  him  on  his  journeys  a  port- 
able altar,  in  the  midst  and  at  the  four  comers 
of  which  were  placed  relics  of  saints  (Jonas  in 
Surius's  Hist.  Sanctorum  ii.  294).  The  portable 
altar  of  St.  Willebrord  is  described  by  Brower 
(Annal,  Trevirens.  an.  718,  §  112,  p.  364);  it 
bore  the  inscription:  **Hoc  altare  Willebrordus 
in  honore  Domini  Salvatoris  consecravit,  supra 
quod  in  itinere  missarum  oblationes  Deo  ofTerre 
consnevit,  in  quo  et  continetur  de  ligno  crucis 
Christi  et  de  sudario  capitis  ejus.'*  TYdit^  how- 
ever, is  probably  not  a  contemporary  inscrip- 
tion, and  the  genuineness  of  the  relic  may  per- 
haps be  doubted.  St.  Boniface  also  carrie^l  an 
altar  with  him  in  his  journeys.  And  the  monks 
of  St.  Denys,  when  accompanying  Charles  the 
Great  in  his  campaign  against  the  Saxons, 
carried  with  them  a  wooden  board,  which,  covered 
with  a  linen  cloth,  served  as  an  altar  (Anonymus 
de  Mirac.  S.  Dionysii  i.  20,  in  Mabillon,  Acta  SS, 
Ben.  saec.  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  350). 

These  portable  altars  seem  to  have  been  in 
almost  all  cjises  of  wood.  Not  until  the  latter 
p.u't  of  the  eighth  century  do  we  find  instan^ei 
of  such  altars  being  made  of  any  other  material. 
The  capitulary  of  796  (quoted  above)  sefms  to 
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fiflan  lit.  c  3 ;  in  Huili 
brbidi  laj  print  to  cclcbi 
n^lu-  (Itir,  or  on  a  '■  tabula  ab  «pJii.V|>a  arnse- 
cnla,"  which  tabic  might  be  "dc  mannnrc  tdI 
li j»  prtia  ant  llclo  honeitiHinio."  ir  the  read- 
1^  be  oomct,  th*  lut  term  certalnlj  leemi  to 
iadicate  a  coutecnitMl  chlk  [ASTmr^igiDM]  of 
TUT  rich  mateiiaJ;  though  •mne  (Kinterini'i 
J)riinrtSgMU»  ir.  1,  10«)  coonect  "lidum' 
■ilh  "  inbliciDi,'*  and  tnppoie  that  it  meani  a 
(hick  piece  of  *Dod.  An  "altarv  portatile"  !■ 
■id  to  har«  been  giren  bj  Charlei  the  Bald  lo 
the  minuiteTT  of  St.  Den;!  at  Parii,  gqaar*  in 
ihipe,  nuiie  of  porphyry  Kt  in  gold,  aod  coa- 
Uining  nlia  of  St.  June*  the  Ltn,  SL  Stephen, 
ud  St.  Vincaot  {ib.  lUT). 

A  portabl*  altar  of  wood  b  prtaerred  in  the 
diarch  air  S.  Uaria  in  Campit«Ui  at  Rome, 
*hkh  11  aaid  to  ha*e  belonged  to  St.  Gregory 
Nuiauen,  bat  it  doet  not  appear  to  hars  a 
legitimate  claim  to  »  high  an  antiqnitT.  Pro- 
bably BO  earlier  eiiitiDg  eiampla  it  to  be  found 
Ihaa  that  which  wu  fgiind  with  the  bono  of 
St.  Cuthbert  (dec  l.D.  687}  in  the  cathedral  of 
Durham,  and  doahtltn  belonged  to  bim;  it  ii 
■ow  prceerred  in  the  chapter  library.  The  an- 
■eicd    woodcut   will    render    any   detailed   de- 
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XI,  7,iltralure,  —  Btsida  the  worlia  quoted  in 
[hli  article,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  :~ 
.1.  11.  Thien,  Diistrt-ition  itir  la  i-rincipaiu 
AiUeli,  1.1  ClUure  da  Chav  et  lea  JubiT,  d,t 
fSglitci;  Parii,  1U8S.  J.  Fabriciiu.  Dt  Aria  Ve. 
ItmmCAnsliiiaiiniia:  Helmstadl,  1698.  G.Voigt, 
Thysiaae-iolajia,  ten  De  AS^ihlmi  Valerum  ChHi- 

S.  T.  Sch&nlan'd,  llMor.  AncAnciW  ^!?«or™  ] 
Leipiig,  1T16.  J.  G.  Oeret,  De  Fiterum  Chru- 
tianonm  Alt.irOtia  :  Anspach,  1755.  J.T.Trei- 
b*r,  Dt  Situ  AOarivm  ttrna  OHtntem:  Jena, 
1668.  Kaiwr,  Dimrtatio  De  AHaribtu  I-orta- 
lllibati  Jena,  lOSS.  Heldeloff,  Her  Chriitl. 
Allan  KUmberg,  1838.  [A.  N.] 

ALTAB  CLOTHS  (/■-(mn.ina,  paUia  or 
/nxllae  ullarit.  la  Greek  wrtten,  'Afifio.  i/i^i- 
iaiiara,  irdii^ta,  itrxduara,  irtimit,  and  in 
.athnrs  "  infimse  lelalii,"  rb  Kanttfa^n,  and  rt 
'poTiCo^lHt).  Ciotbs  of  different  kiada,  nod  oif 
■arions  material,  (in  the  earlieit  »ge^  probably 
if  linen  only),  must  have  been  osed  in  connection 
>'ith  the  celchratioD  of  Holy  Communion  from 
he  Tery  earliest  times.  They  were  needed 
partly  for  the  covering  of  the  holy  table,  and  of 
the  oblations,  and  of  the  oonsei^rBted  elemen' 
[CortoeaLK]  ;  lartly  also  for  the  el 
the  eacred  Te».el>,  and  the  lil^e  [Ma) 
"■    '     if  [hcM   u«B,  of  which  we 
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matter  of  general  noliiriety.  "Who  in 
there,"  he  asks,  "  among  the  faithful,  who 
knows  not  that  during  the  celebration  of  the 
Qivsleriea  the  wond  of  the  altar  is  covered  with 
a  linen  cloth  ('  ipsa  ligna  linteamiue  cooperiri,'  " 
De  Schiim.  Dtmat.  lib.  tI,  c  i.  p.  9i.)  With 
this  we  mav  compare  the  allusion  made  by 
Victor  Vileails  I  lie  I'erHc.  Afric.  lib.  i.  cap.  12). 
Writing  in  the  year  487,  he  uva  that  GenMric, 
the  Vnndnl,  some  silty  years  before,  lent  Pro- 
culus  into  Zeiigitana,  and  the  latter  requirml 
the  veiiseli  used  in  holy  ministry,  and  the  books, 
to  be  given  up;  find  when  these  were  refused 
they  were  vinleally  seized  by  the  Vandals,  whe 
"  rapaci  m.inu  euneta  depopnlabantnr,  atque  de 

ct  femonilia  faciebnot."  In  the  6th  ceuInrT 
St.  Gregory  of  Tonrt  speaks  of  an  altar,  with 
the  oblations  upon  it.  being  covered  with  a  silken 
cloth  dnring   the   celebmtion  of  mass.     "Com 

opertura  essat"  {Hid.  Franc,  rii.  22;  compare 
"  '  *"        Lllurgia  Gallicana,  p.  41).       "   '■-■'- 
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found  of  any  pillia  altaria  among  t 
tulinns  to  churches  recorded  by  Anasmsius,  uii 
after  the  close  of  the  6th  century.  Writing  of 
Vilalianus  PajKi  (ted.  658-672),  Anastasius  wya 
that  m  his  time  the  Emperor  Constans  came  to 
Rome    and  went   to  St.  Peter's  in  state,  ''cum 
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exerciiu  suo,"  attended  by  hia  guards,  the  clergy 
coming  out  to  meet  him  with  wai  tapers  in  their 
hands ;  and  he  offered  upon  the  altar  **  pallium 
auro  textile/'  or,  according  to  another  reading, 
"  pallam  auro  tAxtilem,"  after  which  mass  was 
celebrated  (Anast.  Bibl,  135, 1. 15;  Migne,  P.  C,  C. 
tom.  128,  p.  775).  The  same  writer,  speaking 
of  Zacharias  Papa  (sed,  741-752),  says  that  he 
**  fecit  vestem  sui>er  altare  beati  Petri  ex  auro 
textam,  habentera  nativi^atera  Domini  et  Salva- 
toris  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  ornavitque  earn  gemmis 
pretiosis."  The  earliest  monument  in  the  westt, 
showing  an  altar  (or  holy  table)  set  out  for  the 
oetobration  of  ''mass,'*  is  of  the  10th  or  Uth 
oontury  (  Vestiarium  Christianuniy  PI.  xliii.),  one 
of  the  frescoes  in  the  hypogene  church  of  S. 
Clemente  at  Rome.  The  holy  table  is  there 
covered  with  a  white  cloth,  which  is  pendent  in 
front,  but  apparently  not  so  on  the  two  sides. 
A  richly  ornamented  border,  several  inches  in 
breailth,  appears  on  the  lower  edge  of  this  **  lin- 
tcamen  "  (if  such  be  intended)  as  it  hangs  down 
in  front  of  the  altar. 

The  allusions  in  Greek  writers  of  early  date 
correspond  in  character  with  those  above  quoted. 
In  the  collection  of  Canons  Ecclesiastical  (2vy- 
rayfia  }Sj»y6yuy)  formed  by  Photius  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  earliest  in  date,  bearing  upon  this 
point,  is  one  of  the  so-called  **  Canons  of  the 
Apostles  "  (Kay.  73)  to  this  effect :  **  Let  no  one 
alienate  for  his  own  private  use  any  vessel  of 
gold  or  of  silver,  which  has  been  set  apai*t  for 
holy  use  "  (ayiaaBiy),  "  or  any  linen  "  {606trriy) ; 
and  the  inference  we  naturally  draw  that  the 
^Minen"  here  spoken  of  has  reference  to  altar 
linen  (perhaps  also  to  ministering  vestments) 
is  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  Inngunge  of  the 
First  and  Second  Councils  of  Constantinople.  In 
Canons  1  and  10,  after  quoting  the  ''  Canon  of 
the  Apostles"  above  mentioned,  the  Council 
identifies  the  o06irfi  of  that  earlier  canon  with 
71  O'f/Sflurfifa  r^s  07(05  rpawiCnt  Mur-tij  "  the 
sacred  covering  of  the  holy  table."  On  the  other 
hand  a  passage  of  Theodoret,  which  has  been 
alleged  (Martigny,  Diet,  des  Antiq.  CKr^tiennes^ 
in  voc.  '  Autel  )  as  proving  the  use  of  rich  cloths 
for  the  altar  early  in  the  4th  century,  has  pro- 
bably a  very  different  meaning  from  that  attri- 
buted to  it.  The  word  Bwruurrfipioy  in  early 
ecclesiastical  Greek  is  more  frequently  used  in 
the  sense  of  the  whole  space  immediately  about 
the  holy  table,  the  "sanctuary,"  than  of  the 
*'  altar  "  itself.  When  therefore  Theodoret  states 
{ffist  Eccl.  lib.  i.  cap.  ixix.  a/,  cap.  xxxi.)  that 
at  the  consecration  of  a  church  at  Jerusalem,  in 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  ^itKovfjuttro 
r6  Ouov  9wntun"f\piov  fiaaikiKols  re  irapawtrd- 
fffuurip  irol  Ktififfkiots  XiBokoW^ois  xP^^^^h  ^^^ 
reference  is  in  all  probability  to  rich  curtains,  or 
**  veils,"  hung  about  the  sanctuary,  not  to  altar- 
cloths  properly  so  called.  Much  more  certainly 
to  the  purpose  is  a  passage  of  St.  Chrysostom 
{Horn.  1.  a/,  li.  in  Matt.  cap.  xiv.  23,  24),  part 
of  a  homily  originally  delivered  at  Antioch,  in 
which  he  draws  a  contrast  between  the  cover- 
ings of  silk,  often  ornamented  with  gold  (xpv(r(^ 
wiurra  ^iri/SA^/noTo),  bestowed  upon  the  holy 
table,  and  the  scanty  covering  gi-udgingly  given, 
or  altogether  refused,  to  Christ  in  the  person  of 
His  poor  members  upon  earth.  Among  the  Acts 
of  the  Council  of  ('onstautinople,  held  in  the  year 
536,  iii   preset  vcd  (Labbc*b  Concilia,  by  Mausi, 


tom.  ix.  pp.  1102,  3)  a  curious  lettei  drawn  up 
by  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Apamea  in  Syria 
Secunda.     They  complain  of  the  iniquitous  con- 
duct of  Severus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  of  tbfir 
own  bishop  Petrus ;  and  amid  many  grave  charges 
brought  against  the  latter,  one  is  that  owing  to 
the  gross  carelessness  (worse  than  carelessness  is 
charged  by  the  letter)  with  which  he  celebrated 
the  Holy  Liturgy,  the  pui'ple  covering  of  the 
altar  was  defiled  (Kor^xpwo'c  irr^<rfjLart  rov  at- 
TTOv  BvcicurTfipiou  rijv  oKovpyiBa),     In  the  7th 
and  8th  centuries  we  find  evidence  that  these 
richer  coverings  of  the  altar  were  in  some  cases 
adcrned  with  symbolic  ornaments  and  with  pic- 
tures of  saints    x'^x'^^Vpf^  aylvv),  which  in- 
curred the  condemnation  of  the  Iconoclasts,  who 
carried  them   away  togc:ther  with   images  and 
pictures  of  other  kinds.     So  we  learn  from  Ger- 
man us  of  Constantinople,  early  in  the  8th  century 
(Scti.  Gci-mani  Patriarchae  (ie  Sanctis  Synodis,  &c 
apud  Spicileg,  Rom,  A.  Mai,  tom.  vii.  p.  62). 
On  the  other  hand,  in  times  of  grievous  public 
calamity,  we  resui,  in  one  instance  at  least,  of  the 
altar  as  well  as  the  person  of  the  bishop  and  his 
episcopal  throne  being  robed  in  black.     So  Theo- 
dorus   Lector   records  of  Acaciua,   patriarch  ot 
Constantinople :   irol  iavrbv  ical  rbv  Op6vov  mcX 
rb  Bvaitxariiptov  fitKarols   iyBvfiaa'ty  iifupU<rtv. 
In  the  later  liturgical  offices  (see  Goar,  Euchol, 
Grace,  pp.  623,  627,  sqq.),  and  in  writers  such 
as  Symeon  of  Thessalonica  (circ  1420  a.d.),  we 
find  mention  of  an  inner  covering  of  linen,  known 
as  KankaapKOy  and  of  a  second  and  more  costly 
covering    without.       Patriarch    Symeon    makes 
further  mention  of  four  pieces  of  cloth  on  each 
of  the  four  corners  of  the  altar.     "The  holv 
table  hath  foor  pieces  of  woven  cloth  {ricaapa 
fi^pri  iipdafULTos)  upon  the  four  corners  thereof; 
and  that  because  the  fulness  of  the  Church  was 
formed  out  of  all  the  quarters  of  the  world ;  and 
on  these  four  pieces  are  the  names  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  because  it  was  by  their  instrument- 
ality that  the  Church   was   gathered,  and  the 
Gospel  made  circuit  of  the  whole  compass  of  the 
world.     But  the  [inner  cover]  called  KurdaafHca, 
has  an   outer  covering  {rpaw€(o<p6poy')   imme* 
diately  above  it.     For  here  is  at  once  the  tomb, 
and  the  throne,  of  Jesus.    The  first  of  these  cover* 
ings  is  as  it  were  the  linen  wherein  the  dead 
body  was  wrapped ;  but  the  second  is  as  an  out«r 
garment  (wtpifioX'fi)  of  glory  according  to  that 
of  the  psalm,  said  at  the  putting  on  thereof, 
*  The  Lord  is  king :   he  hath  put  on  beauteoa* 
apparel'  "  (Symeon  of  Thessalonica,  apud  Goai, 
Euchol.  Graec.  p.  216).  Of  the  two  words  here  .ind 
elsewhere  employed  as  the  technical  designatioD 
of  these  two  altar-cloths,  the  first,  KardaapKOf 
was  originally  used  of  an  inner  chiton,  or  tunic, 
worn  **  next  the  skin  "  (iror^  ffdpKa).    Thence  ita 
secondary  usage  as  a  compound  word  (rh  kotcI* 
ffopKo)  in  speaking  of  any  inner  covering,  ashert 
of  an  inner  covering,  of  linen,  for  the  holy  t^ibie. 
The  use  of  the  word  rpawt^o<p6poyj  as  a  desig- 
nation for  the  more  costly  outer  cover,  belongs 
in  all  probability  to  a  comparatively  late  date. 
The  word  does  occur  in  earlier  writers,  but  in  a 
wholly  different  sense,  and  one  more  in  acconl- 
ance  with  classical  analogy.  [W.  B.  M.] 

ALTARIUM  (compare  Altar).  This  word 
is  sometimes  used  to  designate  not  merely  an  alt-ar, 
but  the  space  within  which  the  altar  stcod.    For 
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'ftoratm  in  oAunu  tri^Dls  duu,  in  upso  i-i- 
ginti;"  "oatii  acta,  tria  in  dUrio,  quiDigue  in 
afae"  iGnptrj  of  Tuur»,  Hut.  i'nmo.  ii.  14). 
RDiun  renurki  npsn  th*  pau)^  that  by  ••  >lta- 
rinm  '  wc  >n  to  usdinituid  tbe  pmhyterj,  bj 
>*  c^isnin  "  the  narc.  Comjiare  Habilloo,  d>  Lit. 
Gail  L  8,  {  t,  PL  6S.     [Behi.] 

The  plonl  "  ilUria  **  ii  aliw  aied  in  a  timilu 
•cut ;  u  bf  St.  AmbrsH  in  the  pussage  (Spill. 
3J]  quoted  under  Altar  )  and  in  the  'Hieodoaiaa 
Colei,  whrn  (Ub.  ii.  tit.  45,  Da  ^patio  Eodeti- 
aMici  AiyH)  it  i*  proTided :  "  Patexnt  •amml 
Itei  templa  tinwDtibru;  Dec  nIii  ottaria,"  etc 
The  aqaiTxIeDt  word  in  the  Creek    Tenion    ie 
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MOm  dt  Rt  Dipl.  ti.  26->).  where  '•hnmulae 
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Ltoriae  "  are  mentioned.     "  A 

mentioned   in  the   Ordo  S<^K>u  7.  (p.  b) 

aniMu;  tbe    Tt>»U  which  were 

to  be  broui^ht 
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a    the  (.liarch  of  the  Savio 

a>   : 

SI.  John    Lateran,  for   the 

Pontifical    MnM 

1  Euter-I>aT; 


1  the  d 


iiiAcai  Maai  ittelf  in  the  aame  Onb>  (p.  10), 
we  (iod  that  after  the  Pnpe  had  entered  the 
•TBaloriam  or  preabrteri,  the  archdeacon  fbllow- 
mt  him  receited  t^e  amnlae,  and  poured  the 
wise  into  the  Urjier  chalice  (calicem  majorem) 
which  waa  held  bjr  the  aDbdeacoD ;  and  af^u 
(r.  14.  p.  Il)aflerthea1tarwu  decked,  the  Krch- 
4e>n>a  trsk  Ihe  Pa)ie'«  amnla  (cmnpnre  Ama- 
hnni,  E-logii,  bbi)  (torn  tbe  oblitinury  aub- 
deaniB.  and  poared  the  wioe  through  the  Hrainer 
'  "  *  [Ckauck];  then 
-■--■--' d  the 


if  much  Kmaller  >iic, 
<  (nee  woodcuts)  pre- 
iano  in  the  Vnt.iiin 
are  deemed  to  tic  aniulae.  They  meaiure  only 
about  7  inchea  in  height,  and  may  probably  date 
tWim  the  5th  or  Stii  century.  Uianchini  In  hii 
edition  of  the  /.lA.  faatif.  hae  given  an  CDgrnvIng 
of  ■  aimilar  vessel  of  larger  siie.  On  thii  the 
miracle  of  Cuua  ia  repreaenled  in  a  tolerably 
good  atyle.  BiawJiini  auppoeai  thia  to  be  of 
the  fourth  century. 


"  (grvat  or  high  altar)  ia  uaed  in  the  luui 
of  choir  or  chancel  (Burton,  HigUandi  of  th» 
Brazil,  L  138).  [A.N.] 

ALTINO  (near  Aquileia),  OOOKciL  or  (Ai^ 
riHENte  CONCILIDM),  A.D.  80 J ;  cnniidered  at 
fictitioaa  by  Hanti  (liii.  1099-1102);  »id  to 
h«T(  been  held  by  the  Patriarch  ofAqnileia  lo 
appeal  lo  Cbarlenuene  for  protection  againat  the 
bott  of  Venice  [A.  W.  U.] 

ntod  Nov. 

[C] 

AXK(,Awimla,Hama,BamiAi;  oompareGerm. 
Jlim.  (/Jhw). 

"Amae  raaa  innt  In  qnibua  aacra  ablatio  con- 

tiaetiiT,  Bt  Tinnm Amnla,  tm  rioarium. 

Amnlae  dicnntnr  quibna  offertnr  detotin  liTa 
•Uatio,  aimila  arceolia'  (Papiaa,   in   Ducange'a 


with  geir 


ilerial  of  theae  reaaela  waa  nsnally 
^timea  gold,  and  they  were  on*n 
.  Gregory  the  Great  (£pt>(. 
ntiona  "amulae  onychinae," 
meaning  probably  reueU  of  onyi,  or  glue  imi- 
tating onyx.  [A.  N.] 

AHACniS,    bishop,  depoaition   of.  Jot 
(Mart.  Ilntu). 

AMAKDUa  Biahop  nnd  coufeuor.     Satalii, 
"     -l.  Ilrtl.vy,  Irnnslation,  Oct,  2fi  (ft.). 
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I  of  Ihe  ( 
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anoD  in  one  MS.  of 

(See  Menard'a  ed. 

p.  ■.■6-t.j  CC.1 

AMANTIHS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Rome,  com- 
memornle.1  Keh.  10  (Mart.  Ram.  Vet.). 

(S)  or  Nyon,  commemorated  June  6  (Jfort. 
^troB.,  Bedac).  [C] 

AHATOB,Bl>'hn[i  of  Anierre,  commemorated 
Kov.  26  (J/^iri.  Ilierm.).  [C] 

AUATITS,  confessor,  commemorated  Sept,  in 
(ifai-t.  Bedaey  [C] 

AMBITUS,  romjinM,  in  mutic  (Toi.ttW*- 
(tu  atcetuiu  et  dcuf-pa.)  The  compast  of  the 
earliest  Church  m  -    -       -■         ■ 


doubted; 
>f  the 


n  few  did  il 


aiinh. 


'Prin 


h-rcHeli  prorided  for  the  purpose  of 
nrr.     Anoog  the  preaeuti  which  Po|>e 
772-79.1)  malt  to  the  chnrrh  of  .St.  A.iriai 
tar,  tha  LOtr  Fomtijinilit  (p.  W>)  meniion 
at  iisws,"and  alaoan  "amuUm  uScrturiun ' 


Kcclesi 


s  fnfire  apud  primoret 


.-jplerent.  Cui  conauetudini  proiime  accessissa 
dicuulnr  Amhroaiaoi.  I>eiode  paulatim  ad  Itia- 
pason  deventiim,  rerum  omnium  Modomm  sja- 
tema."  ((JlnreBnus  llalrtnf-hiiniaa.  lib.  i.  caiv 
liv.)      In  Gregorian  mwic   Ihe  ocUre  wu  lb* 
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AMBO 


limit;  the  four  aathentic  scales  [AuTHEirric] 
moving  from  the  Irey-note  to  its  8ve,  the  four 
plagal  [Plagal]  from  the  4th  below  the  key- 
note to  the  5th  above  it.  In  later  times  this 
compass  (amfnttui)  was  much  extended.  A  me- 
lody  occupying  or  employing  its  whole  compass 
was  called  Cantus  Ptrfectus;  falling  short  of  it, 
Cantut  Imperfectus ;  exceeding  it,  Cantus  Pitu- 
quamperfectus.  Subsequently  other  interpre- 
tations (such  as  the  course  of  modulation  per- 
mitted in  fugue)  have  been  given  to  the  word 
anU>itU8.  With  these  we  are  not  now  concerned. 
(Gerbert,  Script.  Mm. ;  Forkel ;  Kock,  Mus, 
Lex.)  [J.  H.] 

AMBITUS  ALTABIS  Clcparf Toy,  Renaudot, 
Lit.  Orient,  i.  182).  This  expression  is  some- 
times used,  as  apparently  by  Anastasius  (Zi6. 
I'oiitif.  in  V'itd  Sergii  IL\  for  the  enclosure 
which  surrounded  the  altar.  Pope  Sergius  II. 
(A.D.  844-877),  he  says,  oonstrnctiHl  at  St.  John 
Lnterau  an  ^*  ambitus  altaris"  of  ampler  size 
than  that  which  had  before  existed. 

It  would  seem  that  it  was,  in  some  cases  and 
perhaps  in  most,  distinct  from  the  presbyteriura 
or  '*  chorus  cantorum ;"  and  according  to  Sarnelli 
{Aniica  liasilU^ographia,  p.  84)  there  was  usually 
between  the  presbyterium  and  the  altar  a  raised 
space  called  "solea."  Various  passages  in  the 
Lib.  Pontif. — e.g.  those  in  which  the  alterations 
made  by  Pope  Hadrian  I.  (a.d.  772-795)  at 
S.  Paolo  f.  I.  M.,  and  by  Pope  Gregory  IV.  (a.d. 
827-844)  at  Sta.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  are  de- 
scribeil — show  that  the  position  of  the  altar  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  enclosures  were  not  alike 
in  all  cases.  It  seems  not  improbable  but  that  in 
the  lesser  churches  one  enclosure  served  both  to 
fence  round  the  altar  and  to  form  the  **  chorus." 

In  the  plan  prepared  for  the  church  of  St. 
Gall  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century  (v. 
woodcut,  s.  v.  Church)  an  enclosure  is  marked 
'*  chorus,"  and  a  small  space  or  passage  intervenes 
between  this  and  an  enclosure  shutting  off  the 
apse,  within  which  stands  the  altar.  This  is  at 
the  west  end  of  the  church ;  at  the  east  end  the 
apse  is  in  like  manner  enclosed,  but  the  enclosure 
of  the  **  chorus "  is  brought  up  to  the  steps 
leading  to  the  raised  apse  without  a  break.  A 
small  enclosure  is  shown  round  all  the  altars, 
except  those  which  are  within  the  enclosures  of 
the  apses. 

It  appears  not  unlikely  that  the  square  en- 
closure in  the  church  at  Djcmla  in  Algeria 
[Church]  may  be  such  an  "ambitus;"  Mr. 
P*ergusson  considers  this  enclosure  a  eel  la  or 
choir,  and  says  that  it  seems  to  have  been  enclosed 
up  to  the  roof,  but  that  the  building  is  so  ruined 
that  this  cannot  be  known  for  a  certainty.  A 
choir  enclosed  by  solid  walls  would  be  a  plan  so 
anomalous  in  a  Christian  church  that  very 
strong  evidence  would  be  required  to  prove  its 
having  existed.  The  building  in  question  may, 
from  the  purely  classical  character  of  the  mosaic 
floor,  be  safely  assigned  to  an  early  date,  probably 
anterior  to  the  fourth  century. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  early  example  of 
an  **  Ambitus  altaris  "  now  exists.  We  may  learn 
from  the  Lih.  Pontif.  that  they  were  usually  of 
stone  or  marble,  no  doubt  arranged  in  posts  or 
uprights  alternating  with  slabs  variously  sculp- 
tured, and  pierced  in  like  manner  with  the 
|inabyterium  at  S.  Clemente  in  Rome.     The  Lib. 


Pontif.  tells  us  of  the  Ambitus  which  as  abort 
mentioned  Po^te  Sergius  II.  constructed  at  St. 
John  Lateran,  that  he  **  pulchris  columnis  cum 
marmoribus  desuper  in  gyro  sculptis  splendide 
decoravit : "  many  fragments  of  marble  slabs 
with  the  plaited  and  knotted  ornament  charac- 
teristic of  this  period  are  preserved  in  the 
cloister  of  that  church,  and  may  probably  be 
fhigments  of  this  "  Ambitus." 

In  the  richer  churches  silver  columns  bearing 
arches  of  the  same  metal  were  often  erected  on 
the  marble  enclosure,  and  from  these  arches  hung 
rich  curtains,  and  frequently  vessels  or  crowns 
of  the  precious  metals ;  repeated  mention  of  such 
decorations  may  be  found  in  the  LV^.  Pontif.^  and 
a  passage  in  the  will  of  Fortunatus  Patriarch  of 
Grado  (Hazlitt,  Hist,  of  the  ^public  of  Venice^ 
vol.  i.  App.),  who  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  9th 
century,  describes  a  like  arrangement  very  clearly 
in  the  following  words:  **P(»t  ipsum  altaxe  mliom 
parietem  deauratum  et  deargentatum  similiter 
longitndine  pedum  xv.  et  in  altitudine  pedes  iv.  et 
super  ipso  pariete  arcus  volutiles  de  ai^ento  et 
super  ipsos  arcus  imagines  de  auro  et  de  argento.** 

This  expression  *' ambitus  altaris"  may  per- 
haps also  sometimes  stand  for  the  apse  as  em* 
rounding  the  altar.  [A.  N.] 

AMBO  (fiT.^Ktifitav.  from  iLvafieSptiv).  The 
raised  desk  in  a  church  Arom  which  certain 
parts  of  the  service  were  read.  It  has  bee^ 
also  called  ir^pyoSy  pulpitum,  suggestus.  By 
Sozomen  {EixUas.  Hist.  ix.  2,  p.  367)  the  amtio 
is  explainc<l  to  be  the  *'/3^fui  T»r  itpaywtforiMf^ 
— the  pulpit  of  the  readers.  From  it  were  resd, 
or  chanted,  the  gospel,  the  epistle,  the  lists  of 
names  inscribed  on  the  diptychs,  edicts  of  bishopSi 
and  in  general  any  communications  to  be  maidc 
to  the  congregation  by  presbyters,  deacons,  or 
sulxieacons;  the  bishop  in  the  earlier  centuries 
being  accustomed  to  deliver  his  addresses  from 
the  cathedra  in  the  centre  of  the  apse,  or  from  a 
chair  placed  in  front  of  the  altar ;  St.  J<^n  Qiry* 
sostom  was,  however,  in  the  habit  of  preaehiag 
sitting  on  the  ambo  (iwl  rod  &fA$uwoSf  Socntet 
EccL  Hist.  vi.  5),  in  order  that  he  mi^t  be 
better  heard.  Full  details  as  to  the  use  of  \hm 
ambo  will  be  found  in  Sarnelli  (^Antica  BatiUoo^ 
grafiuy  p.  72),  and  Ciampini  (  Vet.  Mon^  t.  i.  p, 
21  et  seq.);  but  the  examples  which  they  describe 
are  probably  later  by  several  centuries  than  the 
|)eriod  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  and 
the  various  refinements  of  reading  the  gospel 
from  a  higher  elevation  than  the  epistle,  and 
the  like,  are  probably  by  no  means  of  very  early 
introduction.  Two  and  even  three  ambones  some- 
times  existed ;  one  was  then  used  for  the  gospel,  ^ 
one  for  the  epistle,  and  one  for  the  reading  of 
the  prophetical  or  other  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Marti gny.  Did.  des  Antin.  Chret.y.  In  the 
old  church  of  St.  Peter's  there  was,  however, 
but  one,  which  Platner  {Beschreibung  von  Horn) 
thinks  was  a  continuance  of  the  ancient  usage. 

Something  in  the  nature  of  an  ambo  or  deskne 
doubt  was  in  use  from  a  very  early  period. 
Bunsen  {BasiUken  dcs  Christlichen  PoinSy  p.  48) 
expresses  his  opinion  that  the  ambo  was  origin* 
ally  moveable.  In  the  earlier  centuries  .much  of 
the  church  furniture  was  of  wood,  and  the  am- 
bones were  probably  of  the  same  material. 
Wherever  a  *'  ]>resbytcrium  "  or  **  chorus  can- 
torum" {i.e.  nn  enclosed  sjKice  in  front  cf  the 
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iltir  nMmd  for  the  dm  of  the  inftrior  clti^)  | 
uHted.  an  uobo  wu  probabljr  coDnected  with  it,  . 

i^oj-  pUctd  UiU*Uf  ou  one  side  ct  the  tndw.iire, 
'      Vbire  no  "cboriu     eiutcl,  lbs  arnbo  wu  {iro- 
kbli  pU«d  ID  th«  centre. 

At  St,  Sophii'i  in  CoiuUntinopU  the  smbo  con- 
arDL-isl  bj  JiuIiniaD  atood  norlj  ia  the  middle 
tf  tht  chnich.  but  more  tcwnrds  the  eiut.     A  t'ul  I 

foaa  in  heimmeter  rerw  upon  it.  From  thi-  wf 
Iisni   tlut  it  wH   imxaAal  bj  two   fligbts   of 

ud  lh»t  it  WW  eorerei  br  ■  canopy  rwting  on 
«;ht  coIdiddi.  It  wu  constructed  of  the  most 
pnciovi  marbles,  anil  adomed  with  goid  and 
jireciinu  Btonei.  The  area  nt  the  top  of  the  itnirs 
wu  toiCiientlj  ipadous  fur  the  coronatioD  ot  the 
Knptim.  and  the  ipace  below  encloaed  br  mil- 
iB5»  w»«  ottapied  bj  the  •ingen.  Ihiring  the 
)(rTic«*  the  gonpels  and  epiitlea  were  no  duul<l 
nai  from  the  raiaed  pact. 

Pope  Pelagioi  (565-359)  creeled  an  emho  in 
St-  Peter',  (t*.  i'onh/.),  and  In  the  cathedral  of 
KinoBa  an  the  remaioi  of  one  erected  h; 
Aichbiihop  Agncllui  (553-366).  Thii  lut  is 
•roaBieiitvl  with  figures  of  Inmbi,  ptatiirks, 
dnm,  fiihes,  At.,  ivilhin  punch,  the  design  anJ 


The  amboDee  in  8.  Clemente  at  R;me  tn  of 
different  periods :  the  imaller  and  ftir'jer  dih 
jierbnpa  be  of  the  nme  dnte  ai  the  cni  Tai  with 

'''  '  "  '  inecled  (6th  ceDturj  ?),  Lot  there 
nee  iD  the  character  of  the  work. 
The  larger  dates  probably  from  the  ISth  centor]-, 
na  no  doabt  does  also  that  in  S.  Lorenio  f.  I.  H.  at 
Bome.  The  circorastance  npon  which  the  Abba 
aartignr(Oi<;(.  dej  Anliq.  Chrfl.)  lelita  n  mt. 
\ag  the  high  antii)uitj  of  this  iut,  rii.  that  a 
lortofilsbaseis  formed  IVoma  bag-relief  relating 
u>  pagan  sacrifices,  cannot  b«  considered  aa  haling 
much  weight,  ai  a  part  of  the  lapentraclnre  b 
Ibrmed  tmm  a  ilab  bearing  an  earl;  ChrietinD 
inicription.  and  as  the  whola  stjie  and  character 
of  the  work  are  so  eridentl  j  tboaa  in  use  at  Rome 
.luring  the  lith  nnd  13th  centuries. 

The  leucr  and  earlier ambo  at  S, Clemente  has 
iwodesks— one.  the  man  elerated,  IwkinK  towards 
iha  altar,  the  other  in  the  coDtrarj  dirsctiod; 
i1  projection 


end.    This  . 


A  tall  0 


r  plan  seen; 


d  bya 


e  been  the 


the  chnrch  of  St.  Gall  (c.  A.D. 
9  placed  in  the  middle  of  th* 
ta  BOsterD  end,  in  front  of  th* 


ented  colnmi 


>  the 


is  often  fonn 


andle 


Wile  that  it  formed  a  part  of  the  original  fittings 
f  the  rhorch  built  between  A.D.  493  and  A.D. 
^A>.  The  pillan  on  which  it  is  now  elented 
ttre  dnobtleK  added  at  some  later  period,  when 
It  *u  atranged  in  order  to  be  eoployed  as  n 


was  filed.  Thia  usage  may  hare  eiisted  froi 
an  enrlj  period,  but  perhaps  the  esrliesl  exiating 
eianple  of  auch  a  colomn  ia  one  preeerred  in  the 
muaeum  of  the  LaternD  at  Rome,  which  howerer 
Is  probably  not  older  than  the  11th  century.  It 
Is  engraro't  bj  Cinmpini  (  Vft-  Hon.,  t.  i.  pi.  xiT.)^ 
According  to  Sarnelli  (Ant.  hat.  p.  84),  the 
word  ambo  ia  the  proper  eipreasinn  for  the  raiaed 

DO  authorities  lor  this  uae  of  the  word.   [A.  K.] 

AMBROSE.  (I)  Bishop  of  Milan,  confessor, 
commemomted  April  UMaH.  Sum.  Vet.,  hima., 
Uat-e);  Dec.  7  (Coi.  fiyjonl.). 

(S)  Bishop,  commemorated  KoT.  30  (ifart. 
//inm.).  [C] 

AHBROSIAN  MUSIC,  the  earliest  tUDait 
u^  in  the  ChrisliHD  Charch  of  which  we  hare 
nuv  nccouDt.  and  so  named  after  Ambrose,  bishop 
of'Milia  (:!74-.398),  who  introduced  it  U>  hie 
diw^eM  abant  the  rear  386,  daring  the  reign  of 

The  DDlioni  prerailing  among  moiical  and 
other  writers  respecting  the  peculiarities  of 
Ambroaian  music  are  based  rather  on  conjeclDre 
than  knowledge.     It  may  be  considered  certHJD 

Gregorian  music  which,  nboDt  two  centuries 
later,  almost  everywhere  superseded  it.  Indeed 
it  has  been  doubted  whether  BCtnal  melody  at 
all  eolcred  into  it,  and  conjectured  that  it  was 
oulv  n  kind  of  musical  speech — monotone  with 
mefndie  closeB,  or  Accfiktus  EccLi^iAsrictis, 
a  kiuil  of  music,  or  mode  of  mnaical  utterance, 
which  Gregory  retained  for  collects  and  responsca, 
but  which  he  rejected  as  too  simple  for  psalms 
and  hrmus.  On  the  other  haod,  it  hna  been 
argncl  more  plausibly  that.  In  whatever  eitcnt 
the  AixtatiH  or  ilodia  ihoraliltf  (cgouli  XUKJ 
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cave  been  used  in  Ambrosian  music,  an  element 
more  distinctly  musical  entered  largely  into  it ; 
thHt  a  decided  cantuSf  as  in  Gregorian  music,  was 
used  for  the  psalms ;  and  that  something  which 
might  eren  now  be  called  melody  was  employed 
for  (especially  metrical)  hymns.  That  this  me- 
lody was  narrow  in  compass  [Ambitus],  and 
little  varied  in  its  intervals,  is  probable  or  cer- 
tain. The  question  however  is  not  of  quality^ 
but  of  kind.  Good  melody  does  not  of  necessity 
involve  many  notes;  Rousseau  has  composed  a 
very  sweet  one  on  only  three  (^Cotisolations  des 
Miseres  de  ma  ViCf  No.  53). 

The  probability  that  this  last  view  of  Ambro- 
sian music  is  the  right  one  is  increased  by  the 
accounts  of  its  effect  in  performance,  given  in 
the  Benedictine  Life  of  St.  Ambrose,  drawn  from 
his  own  works,  wherein  one  especial  occasion  is 
mentioned  on  which  the  whole  congregation  sang 
certain  hymns  with  such  fervour  and  unction 
that  many  could  not  restrain  their  tears — an 
incident  confirmed  by  an  eye-witness,  St.  Augus- 
tine. *'How  did  1  weep,"  he  says,  "in  Thy 
hymns  and  canticles,  touched  to  the  quick  by 
the  voices  of  Thy  sweet  attuned  Church  I  The 
voices  flowed  into  mine  ears,  and  the  truth  dis- 
tilled into  my  heart,  whence  the  affections  of  my 
devotions  overflowed,  and  tears  ran  down,  and 
happy  was  1  therein."*  It  is  difficult  to  attri- 
bute to  mere  "musical  speech,"  however  em- 
ployed, such  effects  as  these,  even  upon  the 
rudest  and  least  instructed  people,  h  fortiori^  on 
persons  like  Augustine,  accomplished  in  all  the 
learning  and  the  arts  of  his  time.  The  hymns 
and  canticles  must  surely  have  been  conjoined, 
and  the  voices  attuned  to  a  sweeter  and  more 
expressive  song.  "Dulcis  est  cantilena,"  says 
Ambrose  (r>p.  t.  i.  p.  1052)  himself,  "quae  non 
corpus  effeminat,  sed  mentem  animamque  con- 
flrmat."  Whatever  its  properties,  its  usefulness, 
or  its  dignity,  no  one  would  apply  the  epithet 
duicis  to  the  Accenttu  EcclesicaticuSj  or  speak  of 
it,  or  anything  like  it,  as  cantilena. 

That  neither  Augustine  nor  any  contemporary 
writer  has  described  particularly,  or  given  us 
any  technical  account  of,  the  music  practised  by 
the  Milanese  congregations  of  the  end  of  the  4th 
century,  however  much  we  may  regret  it,  need 
hardly  cause  us  any  surprise.  We  are  very  im- 
perfectly informed  about  many  things  nearer  to 
OS  in  point  of  time,  and  practically  of  more  im- 
portance. Augustine  has  indeed  told  us  in  what 
manner  the  psalms  and  hymns  were  sung  in  the 
church  of  St.  Ambrose,  and  that  this  manner  was 
exotic  and  new.**  But  of  the  character  of  the 
song  itself — in  what  the  peculiarity  of  the  Canttu 
Ainbroaianus  consisted — he  tells  us  nothing.  Pos- 
sibly there  was  little  to  tell ;  and  the  only  pecu- 
liarity consisted  in  the  employment  in  psalmody 
of  more  melodious  strains  than  heretofore  — 
ftrains  not  in  themselves  new,  but  never  before 


•  ••Qoantum  flevi  In  hymnis  et  cantids  tuis,  saave 
soosnUs  Kocleslae  tuae  vocibu*  commnius  acriter  I  Voces 
lllae  Influebant  auribos  meis,  et  eliquabatur  Veritas  in  oor 
meum ;  et  exaestuabat  inde  afToctns  pletatis,  et  ciUTebant 
lacrlmae,  et  bene  mlhi  erat  ciini  els."— jf.  Auguttini 
CVMi/efnofMffli,  lib.  ix.  cap.  vl.  c.  U. 

k  **Tonc  hymni  et  poalmi  ut  'cancrentar'  Kcundum 
morem  orientalium  pariium,  ne  popnius  maeruris  taedio 
contab<»iici>iTt.  institutum  est ;  ct  rx  lllo  in  hodienium  re- 
tpntnm,  mulUs  jam  ac  pono  omnibuH  jtregibuM  iuIb,  ot  per 
cetera  oibis  imitaolibub."— C'un/..  lib.  is.  cap.  7*15. 
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so  employed  ;  for,  "  in  the  first  as;es  of  Christ« 
anity,"  says  St.  Isidore,  "the  psalms  were  re- 
cited in  a  manner  more  approaching  si>eech  than 
8ong."«  In  this  view  most  writers  on  Ambrosian 
music  have  concurred;  that  it  was  veritable 
song,  in  the  proper  musical  sense  of  the  word, 
not  musical  speech  or  "half-song;"  and  that, 
not  only  was  it  based  on  a  scale  system  or  tona- 
lity perfectly  well  understood,  but  that  ita 
rhythmns  was  subject  to  recognised  laws.  S. 
Ubaldo,  the  author  of  a  work  {Di»{uisitio  dc 
cantu  a  D.  Ambrosio  in  Mcdiolanensem  ecclffimn 
introducto,  Mcdiolani,  1G95)  especially  devoted 
to  Ambrosian  music,  says  expressly  that  St.  Am- 
brose was  not  the  first  to  introduce  antiphoual 
singing  into  the  West,  but  that  he  did  introduce 
what  the  ancients  called  Cantus  HannwUcus^  oi 
account  of  its  determined  tonality  and  variety  a' 
intervals,  properties  not  needed'  in,  and  \ik\o^ 
incongruous  with,  musical  speech.  With  thi- 
Qintus  Ifarvu>ni(M8  was  inseparably  connecteo 
the  Cantus  jRhythmicui  or  Metricus;  so  that,  by 
the  application  of  harmonic  (i.  e.  in  the  modem 
sense,  melodic)  rule,  a  kind  of  melody  was  ))ro- 
duced  in  some  degree  like  our  own.  That  Am* 
brosian  music  was  rhythmical  is  irrefragably  at- 
tested by  the  variety  of  metres  employed  by 
Ambrose  in  his  own  hymns,  and  that  such  waa 
held  to  have  been  the  case  for  many  centuries  ia 
confirmed  by  Guido  Aretinus  and  John  Cotton 
(11th  century). 

The  first  requisite  of  melodv  is  that  the  Maods 
composing  it  be  not  only  in  the  samt  "  syBtemf* 
but  also  in  some  particular  scale  or  succession, 
based  upon  and  moving  about  a  given  sonnd. 
The  oldest  scales  consisted  at  the  most  of  fbar 
sounds,  whence  called  tetrachords.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  tetrachord  was  of  long  doration ;  it 
is  the  theoretical  basis  even  of  modem  tonality. 
Eventually  scales  extended  in  practice  to  pentar 
chords,  hexachords,  heptachords,  and  ultimately 
octachords,  as  with  us.  The  modem  scale 
may  be  defined  as  a  succession  of  sounds  con- 
necting a  given  sound  with  its  octave.  The 
theory  and  practice  of  the  octachord  were  fami- 
liar to  the  Greeks,  from  whose  system  it  is 
believed  Ambrose  took  the  first  four  octachords 
or  modes,  viz.  the  Phrygian,  Dorian,  Hypolydian, 
and  Hypophrygian,  called  by  the  first  Christian 
writers  on  music  Protus,  I>euterus,  Tritus,  and 
Tetrardus.  Subsequently  the  Greek  provincial 
names  got  to  be  misapplied,  and  the  Ambrosian 
system  appeared  as  follows : 

PaoTus  om  Doriaic. 
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These  sailcs  differ  essentially  from  our  scales, 

'  "Ita,  lit  pronunttaiiti  vlcinior  essct,  quani  pMlleuti.* 
—Df  OJfic,  cap.  VII. 
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SAJor  or  minor,  of  D,  R,  F,  G,  which  are  rirta- 

^  alW   traDftp(witioiiii  of  one  noother,  or  ideutical 

vxle^  at  a  higher  or  lower  pitch,  the  seats  of 

«h»«e   two  MinitoDes  are  alwavA  in  the  same 

pUo^ik — between  the  3rd  and  4th  and  the  7th 

A»l  8th  sounds  severally.     Where;is  the  Greek 

aB«l  Ambrosian  scales  above  are  not  only  unlike 

Aoe  another  (the  seats  of  the  semitones  being  in 

all  different),  but  thev  are  also  unlike  either  our 

modem  tr)iical  major  scale  of  C,  which  has  its 

temitones  between  the  ^trd  and  4th  and  7th  and 

8tk  soojidsy   or  our  typical   minor  scale  of  A, 

vhirh  has  one  of  its  semitones  always  between 

the  'ind  and  3rd  sounds,  another  between  the  5th 

and  6th  or  the  7th  and  8th,  and  in  its  chromatic 

form  between  both. 
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Hw  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  Ambrosian  scales 
•r  tones  therefore  are  not  what  we  now  call 
••kers,"  bnt  ••modes,**  differing  from  one  another 
IS  the  modem  major  and  minor  modes  diff*er,  in 
the  plae«a  of  their  semitones.  Melodies  there- 
fere  in  this  or  that  Ambrosian  ^'tone"  have  a 
variety  of  character  analogous  to  that  which 
dirtinifiiiabes  our  major  and  minor  modes  so  very 
widely.  Thus  tenderness  is  the  popular  attri- 
kcte  of  the  minor  mode ;  strength  and  clearness 
trt  Ummc  of  the  major.  In  like  manner  one 
Ambrosian  tone  was  supposed  to  be  characterised 
ht  dignity,  another  by  languor,  and  so  on. 

Tte  Hiythmus  of  Ambrosian  melody  is  thought 
br  tome  to  hare  consisted  only  in  the  adaptation 
to  long  and  short  syllables  of  long  and  short 
Miea.  **Of  what  we  call  time,'*  says  Forkel 
{Or9rk.  der  Musik,  ii.  168X — *1»*  proportion 
kffCwecB  tho  different  divisions  of  the  same 
aflody. — ""the  ancients  had  no  conception." 
He  does  not  tell  ns  how  they  contrived  to  march 
*r  U>  dance  to  timeless  DMlodies — melodies  with 
two  beats  in  one  foot  and  three  in  another,  or 
larea  feet  in  one  phrase  and  four  in  another,  nor 
how  rast  congregations  were  enabled  to  sing 
ifteo ;  and  if  anything  is  certain  about  Ambrosian 
tftkt  it  is  that  it  was  above  all  things  congrega- 
tiABal. 

Whether  Ambrose  was  acquainted  with  the 
aM>  of  musical  characters  is  uncertain.  Probably 
ft«  was.  The  system  he  adopted  was  Greek,  and 
ne  or»ald  hardly  make  himnclf  acquainted  with 
<freek  mnsic  without  having  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  Greek  notation,  which,  though  in- 
Innate  in  its  detail,  was  simple  in  its  principles. 
fl«t  even  the  inven  'on,  were  it  need«i,  of  cha- 
rvi^rs  capable  of  representing  the  rom{)ara- 
lirelr  few  sounds  of  Ambrosian  melody  o^iuld 
ksT*  been  a  matter  of  no  difficulty.  Such  cha- 
rarters  needMl  only  to  represent  the  pitch  of 
MHinds;  their  duration  waj»  dependent  on. 


an<l  sufficiently  indicated  by,  the  metre.  Copies 
of  Ambrosian  music-books  are  presprrcd  in  S4»mo 
libntries,  which  present  indications  of  what  may 
be,  probably  are,  musical  characters.  Possibly 
however  these  are  additions  by  later  hands.  It 
is  certain  that,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  Am- 
brosian song  was  finally  su])erKe4led,  exce))t  in 
the  Milanese,  by  Gregorian.  The  knowledge 
of  the  Ambrosian  musical  alphabet,  if  it  ever 
existed,  may,  in  such  circumstances,  and  in  such 
an  age,  have  easily  been  lost,  though  the  melo- 
dies themselves  were  long  preserved  tnidit ion- 
ally.  [J.  H.] 

AMBROSIANUM.— This  word  in  old  litur- 
giciil  writings  otteu  dvnotes  a  hymt^  from  S. 
Ambrose  having  been  the  Hrst  to  introduce 
metrical  hymns  into  the  service  of  the  Church. 
Originally  the  word  may  have  indicatetl  that  the 
particuhir  hymn  was  the  composition  of  S. 
Ambrose,  and  hence  it  came  to  signify  any  hymn. 
Thus  S.  Benedict,  in  his  directions  for  Nocturns, 
says,  **  Post  hunc  psaliiiu%  94  (Venite)  cum  anti- 
phon&,  aut  certe  decantandus.*  Inde  sequatur 
Amhrosianwn :  Deinde  sex  psalmi  cum  anti- 
phonis."  Also,  S.  Isidore  de  iHtin,  off.  lib.  i. 
c.  1,  §  2,  s[)eaking  of  hymns,  mentions  8. 
Ambrose  of  Milan,  whom  he  calls  **a  most  illus- 
trious Doctor  of  the  Church,  and  a  copious  com- 
poser of  this  kind  of  poetry.  Whence  (he  adds) 
from  his  name  hymns  are  called  AmbrosiauSy* 
(unde  ex  ejus  nomine  hvmni  Amfjrosiani  ap|>cl- 
lantur).  '  [H.  J.  H.] 

A3IEN  (Heb.  }CK).    The  formula  by  which 

one  expresses  his  concuiTence  in  the  prayer  of 
another,  as  for  instance  in  iHsut.  xxvii.  15. 

1.  This  word,  which  was  used  in  the  services 
of  the  synagogue,  was  transferred  unchanged  in 
the  very  earliest  age  of  the  Church  to  the 
Christian  services  [compare  AUjKLUIa];  for  the 
Apostle  (1  Cor.  xiv.  16)  speaks  of  the  Amen  of 
the  assembly  which  followed  the  tifxapiirrifXy  or 
thanksgiving.  And  the  same  custom  is  traced 
in  a  series  of  authorities.  Justin  Martyr  (A/tol, 
i.  c.  65,  p.  127)  notices  that  the  people  present 
say  the  Amen  after  prayer  and  thanksgiving - 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (in  Eitseb.  H.  E.  vii.  9,  p. 
253,  Schwegler)  speaks  of  one  who  had  otten 
listened  to  the  thanksgiving  {9bx<^nfn^ia)y  and 
joined  in  the  Amen  which  followed.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  {Catechismus  Mystag.  5,  )>.  331)  says 
that  the  Lord*s  Prayer  is  sealed  with  an  Amen. 
Jerome,  in  a  well-known  passage  (Prooemium  in 
lib.  ii.  Commetd.  Ep,  Gal.,  p.  428)  speaks  of  the 
thundering  sound  of  the  Amen  of  the  Roman 
congregations. 

2.  The  formula  of  consecration  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist  is  in  most  ancient  liturgies  onlere<l  to 
be  S4ud  aloud,  and  the  peoj)le  respond  Anicn,  Pro- 
uahly,  however,  the  custom  of  saying  this  part 
of  the  service  secrete — afterwards  universal  in 
the  West — had  already  begun  to  insinuate  itself 
in  the  time  of  Justinian ;  for  that  emj>eror  ordered 
(Novella  123,  in  Migne*s  Patrol,  tom.  72,  p.  1026), 
that  the  consecration-formula  should  be  said 
aloud,  exp^es^ly  on  the  ground  that  the  j>eople 
might  res|M»nd  Atnen  at  its  termination.  [Com- 
pare Canon.]      In   most  Greek    liturgies  also, 

•  Thb  is  expUlricd  at>  "omnino  ptotr.ihcndi»  et  ab  nno 
aut  a  i»luril»n«  nnnw^"  or  as- in  dirctrtura  ^lne  Antl- 
pbona."    Mart*  m  o'e  Ani.  Mm.  rU.,  Lib.  I.  c«|>.  IL  32. 
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when  th<  pneat  in  idminutenDg  mjt,  "aiiAK 

ID  th<  Ciementiae  Liturgy,  alter  tfaa  oicriptioD 
of  Qlorf  lo  God  (ApcHt.  Coiut.  viii.  13,  p.  215, 
Oltieo).  (Bon*,  De  Stbut  Litw^ctt,  1.  iL  cc  5, 
12,  17.)  [C] 


AMICE  (Aiaiciui,  Hwaerab,  SaperhameraU 
or  EjAod,  Auahotadiunt,  AruiixA-'gium,  Anagolai- 
irn).   S  t.  The  word  Arnicttu  ii  employed  ia  clai- 


AHICB  ! 

Dr.  Rock,  Churck  if  <nu-  Faliert,  toI.  i,  p.  MIt\ 
from  the  Ardtaeolngia,  toI.  ut.  p.  S8.) 

$2.  Siapt  of  He  Amice,  at  Material,  <ad  onto- 
BwaMaEfi.  The  unica  wu  origioally  ■  •qun  M 
oblong  piece  of  liDeB,  •omewhat  inch  u  that 
which  fornu  tha  background  in  the  accompaiiF- 
ing  wsodcnt,  and  vai  probably  warn  nearly  ■■ 
ihown  in  Fig.  1,  w  sa  to  cotct  the  a    '     -' 


iral  ti 


gsnnent.  Thui  Virgil  cmploya  iHAtn.  iii.  405) 
in  ipcaking  of  Ihe  togk,  orDamented  with  purple, 
the  end  uf  which  wai  thrown  about  the  head  bjr 
priesti  and  other  ofBuial  persona  when  engaged 
in  acta  of  Mcrifice.  (Sfo  for  eiample  "the 
tmperor  socrificiag,"  from  the  column  of  Tmjan, 
Vest.  Christ,  pi.  iii.)  The  aame  general  uiage 
may  be  traced  in  the  earlier  etcletiastical  writers, 
u  in  St.  Jerome,  and  in  Gregory  of  Touri,  who 
utea  the  word  in  speaking  of  a  bride'a  Yeil.  St. 
bidore  of  Seville  {die  BSO  A.D.)  nowhere  em- 
ploy* the  wurd  a«  the  deaignnlion  of  any  par- 

defining  the  meiming  of  anaboladium  (a  Greek 
word  which  at  a  later  time  waa  identified  with 
■mictuB  aa  Ihe  name  of  a  lacred  Teslraent),  be 
daHribea  it  aa  "  amictorium  linenm  feminarum 
quo  humeri  operiuntur,  quod  Gmeol  et  Latini 
aindonem  Tocant."  iOrigiua,  ili.  25.)  With 
thii  may  ba  compared  St.  Jerome  on  laaiab,  cap. 
iii.,  where  in  reterring  to  the  dreaa  of  Hebrew 
■omen,  he  mjs,  "  Habent  lindonei  quae  TOcantur 
nmictoria."  TTiii  naage  of  "  amictorium,"  and 
iti  equivalent  "  anaboTadinra,"  in  ipeaking  of  t, 
linen  giirnient  worn  by  women  u  a  covering  for 


ahoulders.  Early  in  the  lOth  century  (A. D.  92."il 
we  hear,  for  the  fint  time,  of  ornamenta  of  gold 
on  the  amice.  {Tetamtatyim Rei.vlfi  Epitcapi  in 
Migne'i  Palrol(yii,  torn,  cinii.  p.  468,  "  calif!aa 
et  undaliaa  paria  duo,  amictoe  [tic}  cum  auro 
quattDor.")  Thii  ornament  waa  prubabi;  an 
"aurifrigium"  or  "orfrey."  From  the  11th 
century  onwards  the  richer  amicea  were  ndomed 
with  embroidery,  and  at  tJmee  eren  with  pre- 


lea.  -Ilieseo. 
a  portion  only  of  the  amice,  a  cod 
small  patch,  known  aa  a  piaga,  or  J> 
paraim^)  being  fastened  on  (see  Fig. 
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reter- 


le  9th  century,  when  it  ia  compared  by  Rabanua 
jiijiuruB  (such  leema  to  bn  his  meaning)  with  the 
"■lUperhumerale"  of  Lefitical  use  (fle  /nitit, 
Cler.  T.ib.  1.  cap.  15).  Rabaaus,  however,  doea 
not  use  tho  word  "amictua,"  though  he  aeemi 
evidently  to  refer  to  the  restment  elsewhere  so 
called.  Amalariqa  of  Heti,  writing  about  the 
aame  time  (circ  S2S  X.D.),  speaks  of  the  "  amic- 
tuH"  aa  being  the  first  in  order  of  the  vestments 
of  the  Churdi,  "primum  reatimentom  nostrum 
qun  coUum  nndiqne  cingimua."  Hence  its  >ym- 
bolism  in  his  eyes  ai  implying  "  caatigatio  vacis," 
the  due  restraint  of  the  voice,  whose  o^nna  are 
in  the  throat  (Ce  Eccl.  Off.  ii.  17.>  Walafrid 
Slrabo  writing  soma  few  years  later  (he  waa  a 
pupil  of  Kabauut),  enumcntaa  the  eight  vest- 
ments nf  the  Church,  but  without  including  in 
them  the  amice  (fl*  Si>i.  Eccl.  c  24.>  But  in  all 
the  Inter  liturgical  writers  the  veafmeut  ia  onined 
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cut)  so  as  to  appear  as  a  kind  of  collar  above  lli« 

alb  (see  Kig.  3).     An  eiample  ia  given  of  Ut* 

date,  to  show  the  shape  of  the  pirva,  aa,  from 

the  nature  of  the  material,  very  early  amicel 

are  not  eiWnt.     These  parnrae  were  known  in 

later   times   as   '■  Miliaria "  or  "colleria"   (see 

Rock,  a.  0/  oar  Father,,  i.  470> 

S  3.   Horn  tfo™.-All  the   earlier  notices  of 

the  amice  are  such  as  to  implv  that  it  was  worn 

on  the   neck  and  ahoulders  only.     Honorius  of 

Autun  (writing  are.  1135  A.D.)  la  the  first  who 

speaks  of  it  as  being  placed  on  the  head.     "  Hu- 

menile  quod  in  Lege  HLphot,  spud  noa  Amiclus 

d 

citur,  sibi  imponit  et  illo  caput  et  collum 

et 

«(UD 
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till  nearly  the  close  of  the  Saton  period.  It  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Pontifical  of  li:gbert.  In 
■  hiter  Anglo-Saion  Poutifical  (of  the  lOtb  ccn- 

onumersted  occun '  mention  of  tha  "super- 
humernle  sen  poderem,"  an  eipresaion  whioh  haa 
bei3  supposed  to  point  to  the  nmice,  though  the 

to  nuke  this  somewhat  doubtful.    ;iJuot«a  tijr 


I  pectore  copulatuni  duabua  vittia  ad  mammlliu 
cingit.  Per  Uumeralo  quod  capili  iraponilv 
■pes  caclcstium  intelligitur."  (flenuwi  amnuw,  i. 
c.  201.)  It  appenn  to  have  been  temporarily 
placed  on  the  head  (aa  shown  in  Fig.  2  of  the 
above  woodcat)  till  the  other  vestaicDts  wen 
armnged,  after  which  it  waa  turned  down  ao 
that  the  parura  might  appear  In  its  proper 
plncr.     To  this  position  on  the  head  is   to  b< 


AMICUS 

nlTmtioo.  **  Amictos  pro  gnlca  capat  obnabit.** 
Dnrandi  Saikmaie  iii.  1.  For  other  symbol- 
'mu  see  Innooent  III^  De  Sacro  Altaris  Myderio, 
i.  cc  35  aDd  50.  (The  woodcut  abore  is  from 
l)r.  Bdck's  GetchkhU  dtr  lUurgimshen  Oewdnder, 
h.  it  Ta£  iL)  [W.  B.  M.] 

AMICUS,  confessor  at  Ljons,  commemorated 
JoIt  U  {Mart  Nienm.),  [C] 

AMMON.  (1)  Commemorated  Feb.  7  {Mart. 
Bieron.), 

(S)  Commemorated  Feb.  9  (if.  Ifieron.,  Bedae). 

(I)  *Aftft/ovw,  the  deacon,  with  the  forty  women 
kk  disciples,  martyrs,  commemorated  Sept.  1 
(Oi^  Bjfzani.). 

(4)  Commemorated    Sept.    10  (^M,    Hienm^ 

(I)  Martyr  at  Alexandria,  Dec  20  {Mart. 
Lm.  Vei^  Bedae).  [C] 

AMMONARIA,  martyr  at  Alexandria,  com* 
Brmorated  Dec  12  {Mart,  Rom.  Vet).        [C.) 

AMMONIU&  (1)  Martyr,  Jan.  31  (3fart. 
Bienm.,  Bedae). 

(5)  In&nt  of  Alexandria,  commemorated  Feb. 
13  {MarL  Bom.  Vet.). 

(S)  Commemorated  Oct.  6  (M.  Hieron.).  [C.J 

AMOS,  the  prophet,  commemorated  June  15 
{CoL  ByzanL).  [C] 

AMPELU8  of  Messana,  commemorated  Nor. 
20  {Mart.  BoiH.  Vet.).  [C] 

AMPHIBALtJM  or  AMPHIBALUS.  §  1. 
Tktt  word  appears  to  be  confined  to  Gnllican 
writers.  And  this  fact,  coupled  with  its  Greek 
4criratioii,  pointing  as  this  does  to  a  very  early 
period  for  its  introduction,  is  noticeable,  as  one 
aoMnj^  many  instances  of  dirersities  of  usage 
la  minor  matters,  chnracteristic  of  the  Galilean 
dittrch,  and  indicating  an  origin  distinct  from 
tkst  of  other  western  churches. 

{  2.  Form  of  the  vettment,  and  it$  prevaiiing 
me.    There  are  three  passages  to  which  refer- 
CBot  may  here  be  made  as  determining  all  that 
Ku  with   certainty  be   known  with  regard  to 
the  Te<ment  now  in  question.     St.  Remigius, 
Airhbiahop    of   Aries,   dying    about    500   A.D., 
left  to  his  successor  in  the  see  **AmphibAlum 
aibam    paschalem,"    a    white    amphibnlus    for 
BM    OQ    Sundays    and     high     festivals.      (For 
*pascbalis*  see   Ducange   in  roc.)     We   cannot 
l)«r«  oooclnde  with  alMiolute   certainty   that  it 
a   of  a   Tent  meat   for  church    use   that   he   is 
»peakxac   though  the  context  seems   to  imply 
ti.u.     (Th«  quotation  is  from  the   Testamentum 
.*'.  Bemiqii  Rementit,  ajwi   Galland,  Bihliothec. 
I'U^  Xnmi.  X.  p.  806.)     But  in  the  passages  that 
fftll«v  this  meaning  is  beyond  doubt.     In  a  life 
cf  Ji.  BoBitns  {alia*  S.  Bonus),  fcirc  710,  a.d. 
written,  as  it  u  supposed,  by  a  contemporary 
{A^-ia  Samriormn  Januar^  d.  xr.  p.  1071  9^,).,  we 
are  told  that  the  saint  was  much  given  to  weep- 
ing even  m  church ;  so  much  so,  that  the  upper 
put  of  his  amphibalns,  which  served  as  a  cover- 
rag  (rv  his  head,  was  found  to  be  wet  with  the 
tc«r«  be  shed.     **  Lacrimamm  ei  gratia  in  sacro 
worn  dccrat  odicio  ita  nt  amphibali  summitas,  qua 
eapot   tegehatar,  cz  profnsione  earum   mailida 
TkWretur."    Thb  **  apper  part"  of  the  amphi- 
faa  u  was  tridcDtlj  a  kind  o(  hood  Qlkt  that  of 
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the  casnla),  separable,  m  some  sort,  from  the 
rest  of  the  garment.  For  the  saint  is  repre- 
sented as  appearing  afler  death,  in  a  vision,  to  a 
certain  maiden,  devoted  to  God's  service,  and 
sending  through  her  a  message  to  the  "  mother  '* 
of  the  neighbouring  monastery,  bidding  her  keep 
by  her  (no  doubt  as  a  relic)  that  part  of  his 
amphibalus  which  covered  his  head.  "  Ut  par- 
tem amphibali  mei  qua  caput  tegitur,  secum  re- 
tineat." 

Even  in  this  passage,  however,  though  it  is 
evidently  spoken  of  as  worn  in  church,  and 
during  the  »*  holy  office,"  it  does  not  follow  that 
a  sacerdotal  vestment,  distinctively  so  called,  is 
there  intended.  The  mention  of  the  hood  (or 
hood-like  appendage)  as  worn  over  the  hea<i 
points  rather  to  use  in  the  choir.  But  in  a 
fragmentary  account  of  the  Gallican  rite,  of  un- 
certain date,  but  probably  of  the  9th  or  10th 
century,  the  word  amphibalus  is  used  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  *'  casuia,"  then  regarded  as  specially 
belonging  to  sacerdotal  ministry.  **The  casula, 
known  as  amphibalus,"  the  writer  says,  "  which 
the  priost  puts  upon  him,  is  united  from  top  to 
bottom  ...  it  is  without  sleeves  •  •  • 
joined  in  front  without  slit  or  opening  ... 
*  Casula,  quam  amphibalum  vocant,  quod  sacer- 
dos  induetur  {sic),  tota  nnita  .  .  .  Idee 
sine  mnnicns  (sic)  quia  sacerdos  potius  benedicit 
quam  ministnit.  Ideo  unita  prinsecus,  non  scissa, 
non  aperta,*"  &c.  (See  Martene,  2%esaurui 
Anecdotorumy  tom.  v.) 

From  the  above  passages  we  may  infer  that 
"amphibalus"  was  a  name,  in  the  Gallican 
church  of  the  first  eight  or  nine  centuries,  for 
the  more  solemn  habit  of  ecclesiastics,  and  par- 
ticularly for  that  which  they  wore  in  offices  of 
holy  ministration.  Having  regard  to  its  (pro- 
bably) Eastern  origin,  and  to  its  subsequent  iden- 
tification with  the  casula,  we  shall  probably  be 
right  in  thinking  that  it  resembled  in  shape  the 
white  phenolia,  in  which  Eastern  bishops  are  re- 
presented in  mosaics  of  the  6th  century,  in  the 
great  church  (now  Mosque)  of  St.  Sophia  at 
Constantinople.  For  these  last  see  the  article 
VE8T1IENT8  (Greek),  later  in  this  work,  and 
Salzenberg's  AUchristliche  Baudenkmale,  plates 
xxviii.  and  xxix.  [W.  B.  M.] 

AMPHIIXXJHIUB,  bishop  of  Iconium,  com- 
memorated Nov.  23  {Cal,  Byxant,),  [C] 

AMPIDIXJS,  commemorated  at  Rome  Oct.  14 
{Mart.  Hieron.).  [C] 

AMPLIAS,  "Apostle,"  commemorated  Oct, 
31  {Cal.  Byzant.).  [C] 

AMP0DIU8,  commemorated  Oct.  11  {Mart. 
Hieron.).  [C] 

AMPUTXA  (Probably  for  amholln,  from  its 
swelling  out  in  every  direction),  a  globular  vei»- 
sel  for  holding  liquid.  In  ecclesiastical  language 
the  woni  denotes  — 

1.  The  flanks  or  crnets,  generally  of  precious 
metal,  which  contain  the  wine  and  water  used 
at  the  altar.  The  word  "  pollen,"  used  in  some 
districta  of  Germany  to  designate  these  vessels 
(Binterim's  Deak'rurdifjkeiten,  iv.  1.  183)  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  **  Ampullae." 

When  the  custom  of  making  offerings  of  wine 
for  the  Holy  Communion  ceaj«ed,  ampullae  seera 
to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  larger  Amab 
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TiiB  notiuu  uf  th«  Binpullae  IhemsslvM  hsTinp 
been  Isrgs  re«wl»  !•  probably  founded  on  thp 
■ncient  etj-mology,  "srapiilla,  qu.isi  riu  am- 
pluiD'"  sD  etymology  which  WHlifVid  Stnbii 
IDi  Rth.  Ecct.  c.  24)  idiplg  to  the  fncb.  of  hie 
own  time  by  reversing  it,  "  unpallii  qtuul  pamm 
»mpl«."  The  first  mention  of  ampnllH*  w  »Hjir- 
Tauela,  nppeurs  to  be  in  the  Libtr  Fotitijiatlis 
(c  110)  in  the  life  of  John  111.  (659-573),  who 
U  Hid  to  hsre  ordered  that  the  oratories  of  the 
■nartfr*  in  the  citf  of  Roma  sboold  be  supplied 
with  altar-plnte,  inclading  ampullae  [a1.  amuloe] 
(him  the  l^tersu  church. 

2.  More  commaiily  the  ward  ompnlla  dem>l«s 
a  veiiiicl,  KtiKVtot,  used  for  holding  consecrated 
oil  or  chrism.  Id  this  sense  it  is  used  bj  OptatuA 
Milevitanuji  (mnira  Domtiilaa  ii.  19,  p.  Vl\ 
when  he  tells  us  that  an  "ampulla  ehrismatis" 
Ihruwn  from  a  window  bj  the  Donatiali  mira- 
culously remained  unbroken,  la  the  Gregorian 
Sacramentary  (p.  Gh),  in  the  directions  for  the 
benediction  of  Chriom  on  the  "  Feria  V.  pott 
Palmas,"  or  Thursday  in  Holy  Werk,  "ampiillae 
duo  cum  olm"  are  onlered  to  be  prepared,  the 
better  of  which  is  to  be  preseatol  to  the  Popi!. 
[Chusm.] 
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nmpullam  caelestis  duni  chrinmale  replelam." 
This  sacred  ampulla  (the  "Saint*  Ampiulle") 
was  preserved  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Remi,  at  Reim;, 
and  used  at  the  corooaCion  of  the  successlTe  kings 
of  Fmnce.  It  was  brobeD  in  1793,  bat  evva 
then  a  fragment  was  said  to  have  been  preserved, 
and  was  used  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  X. 
The  ampulla  represented  ia  the  woodcnt,  fruin 
Mama,  is  said  to  be  of  the  7th  century.  It  it 
of  a  metal  resembling  tin,  nod  has  engnred 
upon  it  a  representation  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  and  of  the  Shepherds,  with  the  Inscription, 
CAtON  HVAOV  Z»HC  T-N  AHoN  XPICTOV 
TOIIvK,  having  luen  jsed  for  preservinz  Hoi* 

Oil.    [Oh,  Holt.]  [C] 

AMULKTS.  The  earliest  writer  in  whom 
the  word  occurs  is  V\iaj[H.N,  iiii.4, 19  ;  iii. 
15,  47,  et  al.),  and  is  used  by  him  in  the  sen»e  of 
a  "charm  "against  [wisons,  witchcraft,  and  the 
like  ("  veneficiorum  amuleta  ").  A  Latin  deriva- 
tion    has    been   suggested   for  it  as   beiog  thnl 

however,  connect  both  the  word  as  well  ai 
the  thing  with  the  East,  and  derive  it  from  the 
Arabic  hammalii  {=  a  thing  sDspended).  The 
practice  which  the  word  imjilies  hod  been  in  the 
Christian  Church,  if  not  from  the  first,  yet  as 
soon  as  the  Paganism  and  Judaism  out  of  which 
it  had  emerged  began  again  to  frnd  their  wav 
into  it  as  by  a  process  of  infiltratian,  and  the 
history  of  amulets  presents  a  strange  picture  of 
the  ineradicable  tendency  of  mankind  to  fall  back 
into  the  bsseat  superstitions  which  seem  to  belong 
only  to  the  savage  bowing  before  his  fttidu. 
Man  has  a  dread  of  unseen  puwers  amund  him — 
itemons,  spectres,  an  evil  eye — and  he  believes 
that  certain  objects  have  power  to  preserve  him 
Iram  them.  That  belief  fastens  sometimes  upon 
irmboltc  forms  or  solemn  words  that  have  «bc« 
served   as    represeatativts  of  higher   thonghta, 
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Frank  Vrnft.  I 
drew  up  fcir  the  coronation  of  Charlea  the  Bold 
(■40),  sp«Bks  of  the  first  Christian  king  of  the 
Fmnks  having  been  anointed  and  consecrated 
with  the  heaven-descended  chrism,  whence  that 
which  he  himself  used  was  derived  ("caelitus 
..  .1  ..    ...a.         ^  habemus,  perunc- 


«.'•),  a,  if  of  a 


anown.     In    ll«loard,  who  wrote  in   the   first 
half  of  the  10th  century,  we  find  the  legend  fully 
developed.     He  tells  us  («,«.  £iv/«.  /■,m™,V 
i.  13,  iB  Migne'a  Pntnl.  vol. 
at  the  Baptism  of  Clovis.  the 
ebrism  was  prevented  bv  the 
ing    his    jirnper 


;lerk  who  bor*  tJie 


scanibaeas,  the  hawk,  the  serpent,  the 
a,  or  hooded  snake,  an  open  eye,  outspraad 
wings,  with  or  without  formulae  of  prayer, 
deprecating  or  invoking,  are  found  in  conatien 

Clety  in  all  our  museums,  and  seem  to  have 
u  3orne,  some  on  the  breast,  some  sus|>ended 
by  a  chain  ronnd  the  neck.  The  law  of  Moses, 
by  ordering  the  ZiutK,  or  blue  fringe  on  the  gar- 
ments which  men  wore,  or  the  papvrus  scrolls 
with  tBiU  (Eiod.  liii.  2-10,  U-n';  Deut.  vi. 
4-9,  l:)-32),  which  were  to  be  as  frontleU  on 
their  brows,  and  bound  upon  their  arms,  known 
by  later  Jews  as  the  Teiit,iUxm.  or  when  nailed  on 
their  door  posts  or  the  walls  of  their  hoose*  as 
the  ifciuso,  sought,  as  by  a  wise  "  economy,"  ts 
raise  men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  raeh 
usages  to  higher  thoughts,  and  to  turn  what  bad 

The  old  tendency,  however,  crept  in,  and  it  seemi 

by  Isaiah  (Iii.  2.1).  especially  the  D-PTlS.  were  of 
tureofamnlols(m&.Wrt.Aiici.irra).  And 
:er  tfuKairTiipit  of  the  N.  T..  though  an  At- 
tempt has  been  made  by  some  archaeologistt  to 
.plain    the   name  ai    thaugh    tbey    rvmincM 
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Through 
Ui«  tendvDCJ  wmji  on  tae  increaH,  aoa  lew  jewA 
belicred  thenuelTn  free  from  erll  apiriti,  anleu 
'he  bed  OB  which  they  ilept  wu  gunrded  bj  the 
JfrnH.  Untie  figures — the  mered  telrajjmni- 
aitos,  tk*  ihield  ofUaTirl.  thi  Hal  orSolomga— 
mHii  cabaliitic  words,  \GlJi  (u  scnutic  formed 
fnm  tbt  inilul  letten  of  the  Hebrew  wordi  for 
■■TImii  art  nightj  for  everluting,  O  Lnrd">, 
AbncaUn.  nnd  the  like,  shot  up  u  n  rnnlc  iRtr- 
{TDirth.  Greek,  Latin,  Eutern  Henthenism,  in 
liki  muner.  aapplial  nrioui  fomu  of  the  umr 
nugt.  ZTerywhere  men  lired  in  the  dread  of 
lb.  luciniHioa  of  the  "  evil  eje."  Sometime,  in- 
diTidul  men,  »metimei  whole  nca  (t.g.  the 
Thibii  of  PoDtni)  were  thoDght  to  pouen  the 
jawtr  of  smitJD^  youth  and  hetilth,  aud  caasing 
then  to  wwte  away  (Plntarch,  Sympoi.  t.  7). 
ial  igiiut  this,  men  used  remedlei  of  rarioiis 
kiadi,  the  'Z^Jiria  ffiiitian,  the  /Aalliu  or 
/ic-iHWA.  The  latter  was  believed  to  operate  M 
4iTcrtiiig  the  gaie  which  would  otherwise  be 
iud  oa  tbst  which  kept  it  spell-boaud  (Pla- 
tutLtc;  Vt.TT.de  Liiui.  /lit.  ri.  5),bul  wmpro- 
kiUi  cniiiieirt«i  also  with  its  oi*  as  the  lyniboi 
•f  life  as  Bgaioat  theerit  power  that  was  working 
udestroy  lite-  It  ii  obvious  that  (upentilioni 
•f  tlii*  kind  wonld  be  foreign  to  Chriatinn  life  in 
iti  bit  purity.  The  "bonfire  "  at  Ephtsus  waa 
I  pmte*t  afraiDst  them  and  all  lilie  aiagea  (Act* 
HI.  19).  They  crept  in,  however,  probably  in 
[iKfint  instance  through  the  intluence  of  Juds' 
iiii;  or  Orientalizing  Gnostica.  The  followera 
tf  liaiilides  had  their  myatiotl  Abrsiaa  and  Jal- 
dabuth,  which  they  wrote  on  parchment  and 
O'.n)  a*  a  charm  [CSr.  Biogr.  art.  BaSILIDEs]. 
Stanbaei  have  been  foand,  with  inscriptions 
(Jan,  Sabuth,  the  namea  of  angels,  Bellerman, 
rW  dit  ScariAaetK  i.  10),  indicating  Chriatian 
waatioBS  of  this  nature.^  The  catacombs  of 
Kane  hare  yielded  small  objects  of  various  kinds 
that  Wert  used  apparently  for  the  same  purpose, 
*  broue  Gab  (connected,  of  course,  with  the 
BTrtic  uaKTsm  of  IXenrS),  with  the  word 
zhzAIS  OS  it,  a  hand  holding  a  tablet  with 
XHCEl,  medals  with  the  monogram  which  had 
figured  en  the  tahanm  of  Constautine  (Ariughi, 
k'MH  SMerranta,  vi.  S3;  Coetadoni,  Del  Petce, 
pL  ii_  iiL,  19  1  Uartigny,  s.  v.  Poiuea).  In  the 
Lut  we  find  the  practice  of  carrying  the  Gospels 
(SiftiiB  or  tismAia  lUKpS)  round  the  neck 
si «irAAicT^f la (ChrTHal.  Horn,  liiiii.  in  Matt,); 
snJ  Jerome  (in  Halt.  iv.  24)  confewi  that 
be  had  hinuell'done  M  to  guard  agninat  diKate. 
Wben  the  pastiou  for  reliu  set  in  they  loo  were 
employed,  and  even  Gregory  the  Great  sent  to 
Thewlelin'la  two  of  these  ^uXacT^pia,  one  a  cross 
n'Btaining  a  fragment  of  the  trae  cross,  the  other 
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M  Eopdsn  (wUng  abont  11  had  qirevl  lu  the  llnl 
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Strange    words,   i-tofepys. 
Fa.  ilv.,  p.  2->»  A),  name. 

iiiri-B,  Buu  Liie  lie  (ChrysMt.  Horn.  Iiiiii.  in 
atl.),  "/igo(UJ-ue"of  all  kind»(Aug08t. Tract  vii. 

Jamn.f,  are  spoken  of  as  frequent.  Even  a 
ild's  caul  (it  Is  curiuui  to  nole  at  once  the 
tlqnity  and  the  persistency  ofthetopersti(ion), 
d  the  h/KiK-rmr  Mviia  became  an  t-fKi\wior 

nnteract  the  "evil  eve"  Rnd  the  wonts  of  evil 
leu  of  which  men  were  atiil  afraid  (Batsamuo, 
Cone.  Trull., c.e\}.    Kven  the  atrange  prohibi- 
tion by  the  Council  just  referred  to  of  the  praclica 

the  delusion  (irpki  troIyKar)  and  injury  of  the 
aple,"  has  been  referred  by  the  same  wriltt 
(iMii.),  not  to  their   being  a  show  as  in  later 


o  the  t, 


itthoK 


m  a  trade  in  the  ^ukaiertipie,  which  thej 
from  their  hair,  snd  which  were  in  request 

ristian  Icgialntion  and  teaching  had  U>  carry 
perpetual  warfare  agninst  these  sbiues. 
Constautine  indeed,  in  Ihe  tranaition  st-ige  which 
^presented,  had  allowed  "  remdia  humanis 
qnaeiita  corporibus"  {Cu±  T/uxnIot.  ii.  tit.  16, 
1.  3),  u  well  as  incanUtiona  for  rain,  bnt  th« 
Council  of  Laodicea  (c.  36)  forbade  the  clergy 
ike  ^v\ainiipia,  whi:h  were  in  reality  "<m- 
/csfT^pia  for  their  own  souls."  Chrysoalom  fre- 
quently deuonncoi  tliem  in  all  their  forms,  anil 
layg  bare  the  plea  that  the  old  women  who  sold 
them  were  devout  Christiana,  and  that  the  prac- 
tice therefore  could  not  be  so  very  wrong  (/I'oiu. 
riii.  in  Coloss.  p.  1.^74 ;  H<m.,  vi.  c  Jnd. ;  Ifmn. 
liii.  p.  536,  in  llatt.  p.  T2-i).  Basil  (I.  c.)  speak. 
in  the  same  tone.  Augustine  (/.  e.  nnd  St-Ta.  cciv. 
Di  Temp.)  warns  men  against  oil  such  "  dinbolica 
phyUcleria."  Other  names  by  which  snch  amuleti 
were  known  wen  ireplairTa,  ■npii^iiutra.  We 
may  infer  from  the  silence  of  Clement  of  Alei- 
andria  and  Tertnlllan  that  the  earlier  day.  of  the 
Church  were  comparatively  free  framthe«super- 
stitiooa,  and  from  the  tone  of  the  writen  juit  re- 
ferred to  that  the  oinnn  of  theCouncil  ofLaodicei) 
had  been  so  far  ed'ectual  that  the  clergy  were  no 
longer  ministering  to  them.  [E.  H.  P.] 

ANACHOEETAE.    [HuRMrr.] 

ANACLETU8,  Ihe  pope,  martyr  at  Rome, 
commemorated  April  26  {Mart.  Ran.  Vet.).  [C] 

ANACTORON  CA-'i-Topor  from  iwUr-p). 


s.  generally  a 


a  god,  especially 


,  of  the  Elensinian  Demeler  or  of  the 
Dioscuri ;  also,  the  innermnnt  recess  of  a  lample, 
in  which  oracle*  were  given  (Lobeck's  AglaopAii- 
mtu,  i.  pp.  59,  62).  Ensebius  (Finuggr.  c.  9) 
apfdin  the  word  to  the  church  huilt  by  Conatan- 
tina  at  Antioch,  whether  as  eqiiralent  to  Soo'i' 
Aiic4,  or  with  rafereoce  to  the  unusual  site  and 
splendour  of  the  church,  or  with  a  reminisixnce 
of  the  classic-il  uBe  of  the  word,  i.  dilficnlt  to  snv. 
(Bingham's  Anliqaities,  riii.  1.  g  S.)  [C] 

ANAGNOeTES—LECrOK-  KEADEB.— 
TertuUian  is  the  earliest  writer  who  mention* 
thU  oOice  as  a  dislinci  order  it  the  Church  (I'l 
Pmejrrr.  c.  41).  It  would  wen-  Ihat,  at  first,  the 
pnblic  reading  of  the  Scriptnres  was  performnJ 
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mdilTerently  by  presbytei'»  and  deacons,  and  p<M- 
sibly  at  times  by  a  layman  s|>ecially  appointed 
by  the  bishop.  From  Tertnllian's  time,  how- 
ever, it  was  included  among  the  minor  orders, 
and  as  such  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Cyprian 
{Epp,  29,  38,  &C.).  It  is  also  one  of  the  three 
minor  orders  mentioned  in  the  so-called  Apos- 
tolical Canons,  the  other  two  being  the  6iro8icC- 
Kowos  and  the  i^dkrris.  The  Scriptures  were 
read  by  the  Anagnostes,  from  the  pulpitum  or 
tribunal  ecclesiae.  If  any  portion  of  the  sacred 
writings  was  read  from  the  altar,  or  more  pro- 
perly from  the  bema  or  tribnnal  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, this  was  done  by  one  of  the  higher  clergy. 
By  one  of  Justinian's  Novels  it  was  directed 
that  no  one  should  be  ordained  reader  before 
th«»  kge  of  eighteen ;  but  previously  young  boys 
we^e  admitted  to  the  office,  at  the  instance 
of  their  parents,  as  introductory  to  the  higher 
functions  of  the  sacred  ministry  (Bingham, 
Thorndike).  [D.  B.] 

ANANIAS.  (1)  Of  Damascus  (Acts  iz.  10), 
commemorated  Jan.  25  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.) ;  Oct. 
1  {Cal.  Byzant.);  Oct.  15  (C.  Armen.). 

(2)  Martyr  in  Persia,  April  2 1  (Mart.  Bom.  Vet.). 

(8)  Martyr,  vrith  Azarias  and  Misael,  Dec.  16 
(76.);  April  23  {Mart.  Bedae);  Dec.  17  {Cal. 
Byzant.).  [C] 

ANAPHORA.  C^<^opd.  The  word  ai^a- 
^4ffttp  acquired  in  later  Greek  the  sense  of 
**  lifting  up  "  or  '*  offering  :  *'  as  awaA4o^iw  0tf 
triasi  Heb.  vii.  27;  1  Pet.  ii.  D;  &yai^4p^iy  cv- 
XapKTT^ay,  «d^/A(ay,  9o^o\oyieiyj  Chrysostom  in 
Suicer,  s.  v.  *Aya/^pd  was  also  used  in  a  cor- 
responding sense ;  in  Ps.  L  21.  [LXX],  it  is  the 

equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  H^^,  ^  that  which 

godh  up  on  the  altar.") 

1.  In  the  sense  of  *Mifling  up"  Anaphora 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist ;  whether  from  the  "  lifling 
up  of  the  heart  which  is  required  in  that 
service,  or  from  the  '* oblation"  which  takes 
place  in  it ;  probably  the  latter. 

In  the  liturgical  diction  of  the  Copts,  which 
has  borrowed  much  from  the  Greeks,  the  word 
Anaphora  is  used,  instead  of  liturgy,  to  designate  i 
the  whole  of  the  Eucharistic  service,  and  the 
book  which  contains  it ;  but  more  commonly  its 
use  is  restricted  to  that  more  solemn  part  of  the 
Eucharistic  office  which  includes  the  Consecration, 
Oblation,  Communion,  and  Thanksgiving.  It  be- 
gins with  the  "Sursum  Corda,"  or  rather  with 
the  benediction  which  precedes  it,  and  extends 
to  the  end  of  the  office,  thus  corresponding  with 
the  Preface  and  Canon  of  Western  rituals. 

The  general  structure  of  the  Anaphorae  of 
Oriental  liturgies  is  thus  exhibited  by  Dr.  Ne^ile 
{Eattem  Church,  Introduction,  i.  463). 

f%€  Grtat  Eucharistic  Prayer— 

1.  The  Preface.    [Surscm  Cohda.^ 

2.  The  Prayer  of  the  Triumphal  Hymn.  [Prepack.] 

3.  The  Triumphal  Hymn.    [Samctus.] 

4.  Ooomiemonition  of  our  Lord's  Life. 
ft.  OommemoraUon  of  Institution. 

The  Ofntecratioth—' 

•.  Words  of  Institution  of  the  Bread. 
T.  Words  of  Institntion  of  the  Wine. 

8.  Oblation  of  the  Body  and  Blood. 

9.  Introductory  Prayer  for  the  Descent  of  the 

Holy  Ghost 
10.  Prayer  for  the  Changr  of  Elements. 


Hm  Great  hUt  "veuary  Prayer^ 

n.  General  Intsrcesdoo  for  Qnick  and  Detd. 

12.  Prayer  before  the  Lunl's  Prayer. 

13.  The  Lord's  Prayer 
U.  The  QnboUsraos. 

7%ie  Conumunion— 

16.  The  Prayer  of  Indlnatioo  (roc  cc^oAck  irAf 

16.  Ta  ayta  roU  ayuMf  and  Elevation  of  Host. 

17.  The  Fraction. 

18.  The  Oonfesston. 

19.  The  Communion. 

20.  The  Antldorun ;  and  Prayers  of  Thanlugtvlng. 

This  table  exhibits  the  component  parts  of  the 
Anaphorae  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Eastern  litur- 
gies, in  the  state  in  which  they  have  come  down 
to  us;  but  different  parts  are  variously  de 
velopcd  in  different  liturgies,  and  even  the  order 
is  not  always  preserved ;  for  instance,  in  the 
existing  Nestoriau  liturgies,  the  general  inter- 
cessioL  is  placed  before  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  other  minor  variations  are  found. 
The  principal  of  these  will  be  noticed  under  their 
proper  headings. 

It  is  in  the  Anaphorae  that  the  characteristics 
are  found  which  distinguish  different  liturgies 
of  the  same  family;  in  the  introductory  or  pro 
anaphoral  portion  of  the  liturgies  there  is  much 
less  variety.  "In  every  liturgical  family  there 
is  one  liturgy,  or  at  most  two,  which  supplies 
the  former  or  pro-anaphoral  i>ortion  to  all  tlie 
others,  and  such  liturgies  we  may  call  the  normal 
offices  of  that  family;  the  others,  both  in  MSS. 
and  printed  editions,  commence  with  the  *  Prayer 
of  the  Kiss  of  Peace,*  the  preface  to  the  Ana- 
phora "  (Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  319).  Thus, 
when  the  liturgy  of  Gregory  Theologus  or  of 
Cyril  is  used,  the  pro-nnaphoral  portion  is  taken 
from  that  of  St.  Basil ;  the  Ethiopian  Church  has 
twelve  liturgies,  which  have  the  introductory 
portion  in  common  ;  the  numerous  Syro-Jacobite 
liturgies  all  taice  the  introductory  portion  from 
that  of  St.  James ;  the  three  Nestorian  from 
that  of  the  Apostles.  Further  particulars  will 
be  found  under  Canon  and  Communion. 

2.  The  word  kt^a^opd  is  sometimes  used  in 
liturgical  writings  as  equivalent  to  the  a)if>  or 
Chalice- veil ;  and  has  found  its  way  in  this  sense, 
corrupted  in  form  {Nuphir)  into  the  Syrian 
litui*gies.    (Renaudot,  Zit,  Orient,  ii.  61.)    [C] 

AN  ASTASIA.  (1)  Martyr  under  Diocletian. 
Her  NataiiSf  an  ancient  and  famous  festival,  falls 
on  Dec.  25  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  ffiercn.,  Bedae). 
Her  name  is  recited  in  the  Gregorian  Citnon. 
The  proper  office  for  her  festival,  in  the  Gre- 
gorian Sacram.  (p.  7),  is  headed,  in  Menard's 
text,  Ifissa  in  Mane  prima  Nat.  Dom.,  aivc  S, 
Anastasiae ;  and  is  inserted  between  the  Mi^sa 
In  Vifjitia  Domini  in  Node  and  the  Missa  In  Die 
Natalis  Domni.  The  titles  in  the  other  MSS. 
are  equivalent.  In  the  Byzantine  Calendar  she 
is  commemorated  as  <papyLxuto\vrpitL,  dissolver  ot 
spells  on  Dec.  22  (see  Neale*s  Eastern  Churchy 
Introd.  786). 

(2)  Of  Rome,  SaioiJuipTvs,  commemorated  Oct. 
29  {Cai.  Byzant.y.  [C] 

ANASTASIS.— The  Orthodox  Greek  Church 
commemorates  the  dedication  of  the  Church  of 
the  Anastasis  by  Constantine  the  Great  ('£7x0/- 
pta  rov  "Saav  r^s  ay  las  rov  Xpia^ov  fcoi  0foG 
flfAwv  * AvoffrdoTfus)  on  Sep.  13.     (Daniel,  Codes 
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LUwrgieuSy  ir.  268.)  This  festival  nfen  to  the 
dedication  of  the  Clmrch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
or  of  the  Resorrection  of  the  Lord,  at  Jerusalem, 
A.D.  335.  (Eosebios,  Vita  Constantini,  iii.  26  ff.) 
A  similar  name  was  given  to  the  room  where 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus  preached  at  Constantinople, 
afterwards  converted  into  a  magnificent  church. 
(Gibbon's  Some,  iii.  367,  ed.  Smith.)  [C] 

ANASTASIU8.  (1)  The  monk,  martyr  in 
Perria,  commemorated  Jan.  22  {GmL  Byxant., 
Mart.  Rom,  Vet.,  Hierxm.}. 

{%)  Saint,  April  1  (Mart.  Bedae). 

(t)  The  pope,  April  27  {Mart.  M.  V^  Bedae)\ 
Oct.  28  (jCaL  Armen.}. 

(4)  Saint,  May  2  (M.  Bedae). 

(i)  TheComicnlarius,  martyr,  Aug.  21  (Mart. 
M.  F.). 

(6)  Commemorated  Aug.  26  (M,  ffieron.). 

(7)  Bishop,  Oct  13  {M.  Bedae,  Hieron.).   [C] 

ANATHEIMA,  the  greater  excommunica- 
tion, answering  to  Cherem  in  the  Synagogue, 
as  the  lesser  form  did  to  Niddni,  tje.  Separation : 
this  latter  is  called  k^opi9i»hs  in  the  Conttitvtions 
^  the  Apottlee. 

The  excision  of  obstinate  offenders  from  the 
Christian  fellowship  was  grounded  upon  the 
words  of  Christ— '^  If  he  will  not  hear  the  Church, 
let  him  be  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican.'* 
So  St.  Gregory  interprets  them — ^  let  him  not 
be  esteemed  for  a  brother  or  a  Christian  " — **  vi- 
delicet peccator  gravis  et  scandalosus,  notorius 
ant  accusatus  et  convictus  " ;  being  reproved  by 
the  bishop  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  Church, 
if  he  will  not  be  humbled  but  remains  incorri- 
gible and  perseveres  in  his  scandalous  sins — 
•*  tmn  anathemate  feriendus  est  et  a  corpore  £c- 
desiae  separandns"  (St.  Gregory  in  Ps.  v.),  and 
St.  Augustine  (  Tract  xxvii.  in  Johan.)  vindicates 
this  severity  of  discipline  on  the  Church's  part 
IB  such  a  case — "  quia  neque  influxum  habet  a 
capite,  neque  participat  de  Spiritu  Christi." 

This  application  of  the  word  Anathema  to  the 
**  in^ater  excommunication  "  was  warranted,  in 
the  belief  of  the  ancient  Church,  by  St.  Paul's 
owe  of  it  (GaL  i.  8,  9),  and  the  discipline  itself 
t*ing  distinctly  warranted  by  our  Lord's  words, 
u  well  as  by  other  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
BD«ttt,  the  anathema  was  regarded  as  cutting 
A  man  off  from  the  way  of  salvation ;  so  that 
■aicas  he  received  the  grace  of  repentance  he 
vimld  certainly  perish. 

A  milder  sense,  however,  of  the  word  Ana- 
thema, as  used  by  St.  Paul,  has  not  been  without 
itt  defenders,  both  among  our  own  Divines  as 
Ifjunmood  and  Waterland,  and  by  Grotius.  The 
bttcT  writer,  commenting  on  Rom.  ix.  3,  gives 
the  following  interpretation :  '*  Hoc  dicit :  Velim 
a^  modo  carere  honore  ApostolatQs,  verum 
««ttm  oontemptissimus  esse  inter  Christianos, 
<iaales  sunt  qui  excommunicati  sunt." 

A»i  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Ana- 
t^irma — it  is  maintained  by  Vincentius  Lirinon- 
in  that  it  did  not  bear  the  sense  of  cursing 
amoaiT  the  ancient  Christians,  as  Cherem  did 
imong  the  Jews. 

It  b  certain,  however,  that  the  word  Ana- 
tWaia  is  uniformly  employed  by  the  LXXas  the 
•qnivalent  of  Cherem ;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
^icstioBtf^  therefore,  that  where  it  occurs  in 
the  X.  T.  it  must  be  understood  in  the  de«*{«r 
wmm — as  relating  to  the  spiritual  condition — 

CHUfT.  AJTT. 


and  not  merely  to  exclusion  from  Church  privi- 
leges, whatever  may  have  been  the  force  subse* 
qnently  attached  to  the  word,  as  expressing  the 
most  solemn  form  of  ecclesiastical  excommuni- 
cation. On  this  point  and  on  the  history  of  the 
word  in  general,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Light- 
foot  on  QahUana  ;  Thomdike,  vol.  ii.  338 ;  Bp. 
Jeremy  Taylor  (Doctor  DulntatUhtm).  For 
'Ard0i|fta,  see  VonvB  Off£BIMQ8.  [D.  B.J 

ANATOLIA,  martyr,  commemorated  July  9 
(Mart.  Bom.  Vet.).  [C] 

ANATOLIUS,  bishop^  commemorated  July  3 
(Mart.  Bom.  Vet.).  [C] 

ANAXARBE  (Synodb  op),  a.d.  431,  to  con- 
firm the  deposition  of  St.  Cyril,  and  those  who 
held  with  him.  Another  was  held  there  two 
years  later,  as  at  Antioch,  to  make  peace  with 
St.  Cyril.  f E.  S.  F.] 

ANCHOR  (AS  Symbol).  The  anchor  is  an 
emblem  very  frequently  used,  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  Christianity,  in  symbolism.  As  the  anchor 
ia  the  hope  and  often  the  sole  resource  of  the 
sailor,  the  ancients  called  it  sacred;  to  weigh 
anchor  was,  ^'Anchoram  aacram  solvere."  St. 
Paul  adopts  an  obvious  symbolism,  when  he 
says  (Heb.  vi.  19)  that  we  have  hope  as  **titi 
anchor  of  the  soul  both  sure  and  stedfast ;"  so 
that,  in  its  special  Christian  sense,  the  anchor 
would  seem  to  be  an  emblem  of  hope. 

By  the  early  Christians  we  find  it  used,  some- 
times with  reference  to  the  stormy  ocean  of 
human  life,  but  more  often  to  the  tempests  and. 
the  fierce  blasts  of  persecution  which  threatened 
to  engulf  the  ship  of  the  Church.  Thus  the 
anchor  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  emblems ; 
and  we  find  it  engraved  on  rings,  and  depicted 
on  monuments  and  on  the  walls  of  cemeteries  in 
the  Catacombs,  as  a  type  of  the  hope  by  which 
the  Church  stood  firm  in  the  midst  of  the  storms 
which  surrounded  it.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases, 
Christianity  adopted  a  symbol  from  Paganism, 
with  merely  the  change  of  application. 

The  symbols  on  sepulchral  tablets  often  con- 
tain allusions  to  the  name  of  the  deceased.  The 
Chevalier  de  Rossi  (De  Monum,  IX8TN  exhA.  p. 
18)  states  that  he  has  three  times  found  an 
anchor  upon  tituii  bearing  names  derived  from 
Spes  or  i\irls ;  upon  the  tablet  of  a  certain 
ELPIDIVS  (Mai,  Collect.  Vatican,  v.  449),  and 
upon  two  others,  hitherto  unpublished,  in  the 
cemetery  of  PriKcilla,  of  two  women,  ELPIZVSA 
and  Sfks.  In  some  cases,  above  the  transverse 
bar  of  the  anchor  stands  the  letter  £,  which  la 
probably  the  abbreviation  of  the  word  *EAirfr. 
Further,  we  find  the  anchor  associated  with  the 
fsK  the  symbol  of  the  Saviour  [IXBTSJ.  It  is 
clear  that  the  union  of  the  two  symbols  expresses 
"  hope  in  Jesus  Christ,"  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
formula  so  common  on  Christian  tablets,  **  Spes 
in  Christo,"  "  Si»es  in  Deo,"  "Spes  in  Deo 
Christo." 

The  transverse  bar  below  the  ring  gives  the 
upper  part  of  the  anchor  the  appearance  of  a  crux 
oiisato  [Crosr]  ;  and  perhaps  this  form  may  have 
had  as  much  influence  in  determining  the  choice 
of  this  symbol  by  the  Christians  as  the  words  of 
St.  Paul.  The  anchor  appears,  as  is  natural,  vert 
frequently  upon  the  tombs  of  martyrs.  (See 
Lupi,  Severae  Epitapkium,  pp.  13H,  137 ;  Boldetti, 
Otaerwxiomy  366,  370,  kc.\  Pabretti,   Inacrip- 
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Uonum  ExpUc,  568,  569 ;  and  Martignj,  DkL  for  the  Vigil  uid  Fettiyal  of  St.  Andrew  are 

dn  Afdiq,  Chr€t,  s.  ▼.  *  Ancre.')                    [C]  foand  in  the  8acrameniarie9  of  Leo  and  Gregory. 

ANOYRA.— Two  evnoda  of  Ancyra  are  re-  '"^  *****  1**^  (P-  1**)  ^«"  "  *  «*«*'  aUusion  to 

oordod ;  the  first  of  which  8tand«  at  the  head  of  *^e  Acta  (see  Tischcndorf's  Acta  Apost  Apa^y- 

ihose  provincial  synods  whose  canons  form  part  P*«»  P- 127),  where  it  is  said  that  the  saint  frankly 

of  the  code  of  the  nnirersal  Church.     It  was  proclaimed  the  truth,  "nee  pendens  taceret  in 

held  under  Vitalis  of  Antioch,  who  signs  first ;  c^^e ;      and  in  the  ancient  Liber  Sesponaaiis^ 

and  of  the   18    hfahops  composing  it.  several  ^^»ch  bears  the  name  of  Gregory,  is  one  equally 

attended    the    Nioene    Council    subsequently.  ^}^^,  *<>  t^«  •»«»«  ^^  ^  *^«  .^o^^  ^^  S*-  f  »" 

Twenty-five  canons  were  passed,  about  half  of  ^^"^^  P~y««*»  "  N«  »«  P^^ians  ab  impio  judice 

which  relate  to  the  hipsed,  and  the  rest  to  dis-  <>«PO">.  q«>*  virtutem  sanctae  crucis  agnovi     (p. 

dpline  generally  (v.  Beveridge,  Synod,  ii.  ad  l.\  836).  A  trace  of  the  influence  of  these  same  Acte 

The  date  usually  assigned   to  it  is  a.d.  314.  "  ^^^^  f  g^«\  m  the  Gallo-Gothic  Missal  (pro- 

Another  synod  met  there,  a.d.  358,  comp<»ed  ^Wy  of  the  8th  century),  pubhshed  by  Mabillon, 

of  semi-Arians.     They  condemned  the  second  in  which  the  "  contestatio,^' or  prefaw  (Zrtfiin/w 

Synod   of  Sirmium,  accepted  the  term  homoi--  ^«^  lib.  iii.  p.  222),  sets  forth  that  the  Apostle, 

oiwibn,,  and  published  12  anathemas  against  all  "  V^^  ">iqua  verbera,  post  carceris  saepta,  alli- 

who  rejected  it,  together  with  a  long  synodical  gat»"  suspendio  se  purum  sacrifidum  obtub't. 

letter.    Another  synod  of  semi-Arians  was  held  •  •  •  Absolvi  se  non  patitur  a  cruce  .  .  .  turba 

there,  a.d.   375,  at  which  Hipsius,  Bishop  of  •  •  •  ^^^  postukt  justum,  ne  pereat  populus 

Pfcrnassus,  was  deposed.                        [E.  S.  F.]  ^^  <*«l>cto ;   interea  fundit  martyr  spiritum." 

A  vnvp  A    THTT  avjrms  vtrp  rxa  nw  "^^^  Armenian  Church  commemorates  St.  Andrew 

ANCYRA,  THE  SEVEN  VIRGp»8  OF,  ^^h  St.  Philip  on  Nov.  16. 
are  commemorated  by  the  Armenian  Church  on  The  reHcs  of  the  apostle  were  translated,  pro- 
June  20,  as  fellow-mwrtyw  with  Theodotion,  or  ^ay^  j^  ^y^^  ^^-^^  ^f  Constaniius,  though  soma 
TJeodorus,  of  Saktia,  the  first  Bishop  of  Ancyra  authorities  place  the  transktion  in  that  of  Con- 
of  whom  we  have  any  account.  (Neale,  -Bartfrn  gtantine  (compare  Jerome,  c.  Vigilantium,  c  6, 
Church,  Introd,  p.  800.)                                [C]  p^  39^^  ^jj^  ^^^  tl^^t  Constantius  transkted  the 

ANDEGAYENSE    CONCILIUM.     [An-  lelics,  with  Paulinus,  Carm,  26,  p.  628),  to  Con- 

OEBB,  Council  of.]  stantine's  great  ^  Church  of  the  Apostles "  at 

ANDELAEN8E    CONCILIUM.     [Andb-  Constantinople,  where  they  «»ted  with  those  of 

LOT  Council  of  1                                     ^  St.   Luke ;   the  church   was  indeed  sometimes 

'                     '-'  called,  from  these  two  great  stints,  the  church 

ANDELOT,  COUNCIL  OF  (Andelafasb  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Luke.    Justini  in  built 

CONCIUUM),  near  Ungres ;  summoned  by  Gun-  over  thdr  remains,  to  which  those  of  St.  Timothy 

tram.  King  of  Orleans  (at  a  meeting  to  ratify  a  had  been  added,  a  splendid  tomb, 

compact,  also  made  at  Andelot,  between  himself  The  ifariyro/ogrittm  JKwwiyim  pkces  the  trans- 

andChildebert,Nov.28or29,  587),forMarchl,  lation  of  St.  Andrew  on  Sept.  3,  and  has  a 

A.D.  588,  but  nothing  further  is  recorded  of  it,  and  <»  Dedicatio  Basilicae  S.  Andreae  "  on  Nov.  3 ;  but 

possibly  it  was  never  held  at  all  (Greg.  Turon.,  most  Martyrologies   agree  with  the  Martyro- 

£rM«.iV.ix.  20;  Mansi,ix.  967-970).  [A.W.H.]  logi^g^  Romanum  in  placing  the  translation  on 

AND0CHIU8  or  ANDOCIUS,  presbyter,  May  9.    Several  Martyrologies  have  on  Feb.  5 

commemorated     Sept.     24     {Mart,     Bieron.,  an  "  Ordinatio  Episcopatus  Andreae  Apostoli,"  in 

Bedae),                                                         [C]  commemoration  of  the  saint's  consecration  to 

AvrrkT>-E«Aa      ^^\    \m  ^                           ^  ,  the  see    of   Patras  (Florentinus,  in  Martyrol, 

ANDREAS.     (1)    Martyr,    commemorated  ^^^       3^^    garoiiius,  in  J^iyrd,  R<nLno, 

/l\  2^-^      wLi     1 «     V       1  o  //7  7  r.A  ■     N  Nov.  30,  p.  502 ;  TiUemont,  Menu  EccUs.  i.  320, 

^5>  ^^  ^^*f  ^iTu^oIko ^  ^^'  ^'*^'^'  ^89 ;  Binterim's  DenkwHrdigkeiten,  v.  i.  503,  ff^! 

(8)  The  general    with  2953  compamon  mar-  ^  ^^  ^^^^i  j„  ^^e  oLofso  distinguish^ 

^rt^commemonMAug,  19  (CaLjyzant).  ^^^^^  the  first-called  Apostle,  diurd>ls  wert' 

(4)  Of    Crete,    daio/uifrrvs,    Oct.    17    (CW.  dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  Andrew  in  early  times. 


Byx.),  [C] 


Pope  Simplidus  (c  470)  is  said  to  have  dedicated 


ANDREW,  Saint,  Festival  of. — ^As  was  a  basilica  at  Rome  in  his  honour  (Ciampini,  Vet. 

natural,  the  name  of  the  '*  brother  fisherman  "  Monum.  i.  242) ;  and  somewhat  later  (c.  500) 

of  St.  Peter  was  early  held  in  great  honour.  Pope  Symmachus   converted   the  **Vestiarium 

He  is  invoked  by  name  as  an  intercessor  in  the  Neronb "  into  a  church,  which  bore  the  name 

prayer  ^  Libera  nos  "  of  the  Roman  Canon,  with  **  S.  Andreae  ad  Crucem.*'  This  was  not  hi  from 

the  Virgin,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul ;   and  his  the  Vatican  (Ckmpini,  De  Sacris  Aedif.  p.  86). 

principal  festival  was  andently  placed  on  the  Later  examples  are  frequent, 
same  level  as  that  of  St.  Peter  himself  (Erazer,        The  representation  of  St.  Andrew  with  the 

De  LiiurgiiBf  p.  529).    His  **Dies  Natalis,"  or  decussate  cross  (X)  as  the  instrument  of  his 

martyrdom,  is  placed  in  all  the  Martyrologies,  martyrdom   belongs  to  the  Middle  Ages,     in 

agreeing  in  this  with  the  apocryphal  ActoAndrW,  andent  examples  he  appears,  like  most  of  the 

on  Nov.  30.     It  is  found  in  the  Calendar  of  Car-  other  apostles,  simply  as  a  dignified  figure  in 

thage,  in  which  no  other  apostles  are  spedally  the  ancient  Roman  dress,  sometimes  hairing  a 

tommemorated  except  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  crown,   as   in    a    5th-century    Mosaic    in    the 

St.  James  the  Great ;  and  in  St.  Boniface's  list  church  of  St.  John  at  Ravenna  (Ciampini,  Vetera 

of  Festivals,  where  no  other  apostles  are  named  Monumenta,  tom.  i.  tab.  Ixx.  p.  235),  sometimes 

except  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (Binterim's  Denk-  a  roll  of  a  book,  as  in  a  9th-century  Mosaic 

wUrdigkeiten,  v.  i.  299).     The  hymn  **  Nunc  An-  figured    by    Ciampini   (u.  s.   tom.   ii.  tab.   Ink 

dreae  solemnia,'*  for  the  festival  of  St.  Andrew,  p.  162),  where  he  is  joined  with  the  favoured 

h  Attributed  to  Venerable  Bede.     Proper  offices  disciples,  SS.  Peter,  and  James,  and  John.    [C] 
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ANDR0N1GU8.    (1)    Saint,   April   5  (IT.  dating,  as  he  thinks,  from  the  sccoiid  ceottrrv. 

Bjdae),  It  is  a  representation  of  Tobiait  and  the  angel. 

(S)  May  13  (Jf,  Hieron,),  (This  same  subject,  suggestive  of  the  ♦*  Guimlinu 

<3)  "  Apoetle,"  with  Junia  (Rom.  rri.  7\  com-  Angel,"  reappears  in  some  of  the  Vetri  Antichi, 

■HDoraied    M^   17  (Co/.  Byxant,);  invention  of  the  4th  and  5th  century.)    Another  frertco  of 

cf  tkMT  relies,  Feb.  22  (Ih.,  Neale).  early  but  uncertain  date  in  the  cemetery  of 

(4)  Commemorated  Sept.  27  (if.  ITiercn,).  St.  Prisdlla  (Aringhi,  H,  S.  ii.  p.  297)  has  been 

(•)  *•  Holy  Father,"  Oct.  9  (Col,  Bytant.y,  generally  interpreted  as  representing  the  Annnn- 

(8)  Hartyr,  commemorated   Oct.   10  {Mart,  dation.    The  angel  Gabriel  (if  such  be  the  inten- 

Bierom.);  Oct.  11  CM.  Mom.  Vet);  Oct.  12  (CaL  tion  of  the  painter)  has  a  human  figure,  and  the 

ByxatU,),  [C]  drese  commonly  avigned  to  Apostles  and  other 

ANESIXTS,  of  Africa,  commemorated  March  Scriptural  personages,  but  is  without  wings,  or 

Zl  (Mart.  HigrtmX  [C]  ^^  ^^r"^   »P««^**    designations.      With    these 

.^•^  .«.*»««<««    ^^^-rr^^ -r^T««-     r^o  doubtful  oxceptious,  uo  represeutatlons  of  auecls, 

ANGAKIKN8E    CGNdLIUM.    [Sanoa-  now  remaining,  aweariier  than  the  fourth  ceu- 

BIUWK  Cdmciliuii.]  tury,  and  probably  not  earUer  than  the  fifth. 

ANGELS  and  ARGHANGELS,  In  Chrb-  ,   %  ^  Fourth  and  fifth  CetUuries.    There  was  bl 

TiAS  Akt.     The  represenUtions  of  angels  in  "?*«™  «  transition  from  this  earlier  period, 

Chrbtian   art,  at  rarious  periods,  reproduce  in  Tilf!?**^  of  which  are  indioited  by  the  Council 

a  mnarkable  manner  the  ideas  concerning  them,  ^l  H"bens,«  a.d.  305,  on  the  one  h.ind,  and  onr 

which  from  time  to  time  hare  prevailed  in  the  ^}^  ^J*****  ^J  **>«  Christian  mosaics  of  which  we 

Church.     In  one  and  all,  however,  we  may  trace,  ""t  hear  •  at  the  close  of  that  century,  or  eariy 

though  with  various  modifications  of  treatment,  \^  *"«  °«^    P?  ""*  represenUtion  of  angelo 

an  embodied  commentary  upon  the  brief  but  ex-  «  »n«aic  work  is  suppoMd  (by  Ciampinus  and 

pm»ive  declaration  concerning  their  nature  and  ?.^'>«")  ^  ^^^at  of  the  Church  of  S.  Agatha  at 

«ffioe  which  is  given  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  Kf^enna.    These  mosaics  Ciampinus  admits  to  be 

(L    141      Worship   or    service    rendered   unto  of  very  uncertain  date,  but  he  believes '  them  to 

Mi   (Xf«Toi«ryU«X'  m**  work  of   minUtration  ^  of  thebegmning  of  the  5th  century.    (See  hia 

(lisyrorU)  done  on  God's  behalf  to  men,  these  are  ^«<«^  Momunenta,  vol  u  Tab.  xlvL)    The  fii-st 

the  two  spheres  of  angelic  operation  suggested  in  ^presentations  of  the  kind  to  which  a  date  can 

Holy  Scripture,  and  these,  under  various  modifi-  J^.^^  "^ /*J*S°^  be  assigned,  are  those  m  the 

cations  k  curiously  characteristic  of  the  successive  ^""^  .?f  ?.  Maria  Major  at  Rwne,  put  up  by 

ages  in  which  they  are  found,  come  before  us  in  ^7^^  "'i^*''^''  the  years  432  and  440  a.d. 

?«erie.  of  monuments  extending  fit)m  the  fourth  ^JJ  *i»«  ®^.*IL«  ^,*''*  ,*"{  *^**  Church  (Ciampini 

to  the  close  of  the  14th  century.  X*  ^r^^'  l'  ^^  l'^  l»iv.)/arious  subjects  from 

12.  FirMt  three  Centuriee.     Existing  menu-  the  Old  Testament  have  their  pkce ;  and  amongst 

m«iU  of  eaily  Christian  art,  illustrative  of  our  ^^«"  **»!  »P?f?™»?  S^  i*'^*i"•  1^^''}*  }"" 

present  subject,  are,  for  the  first  500  years,  or  ^^!^J^  }''^J^^f^J:}^  "Captain  of  the 

more,  almcrt  exclusively  of  the  West,  and,  with  Jf,'!"  ,,^«^  ,    0>J    tradition    the    archangel 

M«  or  two  doubtful  exceptions,  all  these  are  of  J'i^**^^    ^   Joehna    (PI.  Ixii.).    But  on    the 

a  date  subsMuent  to  the  "Peace  of  the  Church,"  "•A"^"  Tnumphalis    »  of  this  same  Church, 

QBder  Constantine  the  Greet,  and  probably,  not  *!>«"  ^  *  ^nes  of  mosaics,  of  the  greatest  poe- 

mrlier   than  400  A.D.      As  a  special  interest  «We  interest  to  the  history  of  dogmatic  theology; 

sttaihM  to  these  earliest  monuments,  it  may  be  ?J^  "»  these  angels    have  a  prominent  part. 

wtU  hew  to  enumerate  them.  The  earliest  of  them  This  series  was  evidently  intended  to  be  an  em- 

&11,  if  I/Aginconrt's  judgment  (Hietoire,  etc  voL 


r.Pemtwre^  PL  viL  No.  3.)  maybe  trusted,  is     court  alone^  carries  but  Uttle  weight   The  same  sul^lect  is 
a  Booamcat  in  the  cemetery  of  St  Priscilla,«     reproduced  in  the  Oemetery  of  8&Tbraso  and  Saturnlnoa 

(PBrret.  vol  UL  pL  zxvi.> 


•  B«h.  L  14.  XmrmipyutA  wptviimra  IwotrnXXAt^^pa  ctt  d  Tbe  37th  canon  forbids  the  painting  upon  walls  the 

'■—■■■■'•     TW  dktfDctSoo  of  the  two  words  aolked  ©t^jecte  of  reUglous  worship  and  adoration.    ••  Placult  plo- 

thnm  la  loA  in  oor  OiflMb  Teratoo.    It  is  well  brought  turas  IneodaU  ease  non  debere.De  quod  eolitur  eiadoratnr 

•tt  hf  Olffs.  OMrf.  Ctititm,  lib.  v.  (quoted  by  Wngham,  |n  parietlboa  deplngatnr."    Roman  wrIter^  tor  ohvioua 

AUiq,  book  «UL  cap.  lU.  ^  3,  note  a).    See  tUs  hirtber  rea«)na,  seek  to  explain  away  the  apparent  meantnff 

tmamtM  in  the  doolptton  of  woodcut  la  ^  •  below.  ^f  this  prohlhltlon.     As  to  this,  aae  Biagham.  C,  A^ 

k  AbHBt  (akMsi  If  not  altofpethcr)  fbr  the  first  ftrar  took  vMI.  cap.  vllL  $  6. 

<mcBfv«(aee  4  »>  they  safavrve  purposes  of  dogma  (^  3)  •  pmiuinus.  bishop  of  Nola,  early  hi  the  5th  century, 

la  tteMfacntary;  they  are  Scriptural  atill.  but  alao  In  describes  at  much  length  In  a  letter  (Ep.  xll.)  to  bb  Mend 

•  b^^ndtfy  (#  4)  la  the  eth.    From  that  time  for^  Severus  the  decoratiuus  wHh  which  he  had  adorned  his 

Bookal  and  apocryphal  Scripture  and  mediaeval  own  church.    Hia  deacriptkxis  accord  do«ely  with  aume 

art  wiaed  up  together.    We  find  them  imperial  of  the  actual  monuments  (sarcophagi  and  rooeaic  pictures) 

to  charadcr.  or  aaeerdi4al  and  Utargtoal.  as  the  caae  may  of  neariy  eontemporary  date,  which  have  been  preserved 

U;  whOp  la  the  later  middle  sflea  even  finMlal  notions  to  our  own  time. 

•«»  cbaracteriaticaUy  mixed  up  with  the  traditions  con-  i  The  form  of  the  Nimbus  here  Milgned  to  our  Lord 

crrainvtiHai  derived  from  Holy  Scripture.    (For  this  last  seenw  to  indicate  a  later  date. 

w  Jamena.  ifetrmi emd  Ugendary  Jrt»  3rd  edit  vol.  L  r  By  the  •*  triumphal  arch**  of  a  Roman  church  la 

p  M.  qMCing  fhoa  It  i^tUo  UgendaHo.)  meant  what  will  correspond  most  nearly  with  the  chancel 

«  TfaeAhMMartigDy  (MeliMmatrc.te.teeoe.'Angra')  arch  of  onr  own  churchea.    it  waa  tvM  in  view  of  the 

with  evident  doubt  of  the  dale  amigned  to  this  aaaeinliled  people  on  entering  the  church.    And  for  the 

If  AflBOoart  himself  in  hia  description  gives  no  first  alx  oentariea  (or  nearly  that  time^  It  was  reserved 

as  lo  the  aoaree  than  which  hia  drawing  was  exclusively  fur  audi  subjects  as  had  immediate  referenoe 

Wl««d.    iCHtber  carilrr  nor  later  antiqnarlea  know  any-  io  our  Ixml ;  more  particularly  to  Hia  triumph  over  ain 

cl  Ha  Idatory.    And  IhAa  betng  aoi  an  nirnippiirted  and  death,  and  Hia  aesaioo  ar  lOng  in  heaven.    St^ 

>  Ma  date,  iieiku  m  tlw  authority  of  lyAgin-  farther  ou  this  sul^Ject  Clamplnl.  V.  M.  torn.  L  p.  \%\  aqq 

fl  2 
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it  of  tbe  doetrliw  dacmd  jttl 
pnTJungljr  in  the  CoQndl  or  Ephoiu,  t.J\  431. 
Tha  ingui  rcpnunttd  in  th«  Kson  of  "Hw 

AnmzDcUtian,  th<  Wonhlp  of  tka  Uigi  (■»« 
woodcot  ^  aimeTcdX  uid  tb<  Pmnttatian  in  the 
Tempi*,  are  here  mede  to  eerre  to  the  declsmtion 
of  what  had  jiut  befere  been  procluiDcd,  tu.; 
that  He  who  wu  hum  of  Muy  wu  not  «  tnera 
mu  in  whom  the  Word  of  Qod  might  alUrwud 
taks  Dp  hii  abode,)  but  wai  hinuilf  Ood,  u  well 
u  mu,  two  utnm  aaited  ia  one  ptnon.  The 
angelB  tbroaghont  an  npr<a«it8daimiu{>t«Ti[ig 
M  it  wen  in  homage  to  a  king.  Etcd  in  the 
Annnnciatlon,  not  Gabriel  onlj  li  nprewated, 
but  two  other  angel*  ue  eMm  etandlng  behind 
tha  aeat  on  which  tha  Virgin  Kny  ia  plaod. 
Of  theia  Ciampinna  Tightly  eaya,  that  they  an  to 
be  r^ardad  aa  doing  homago  to  tiie  Word  iken 
tame  mcanaU.  "  Dno  llli  .  .  .  .  aitant.  nTP 
Gnbtielia  aaaeclaa,  alTS   Daipana  nutodes,   ant 

Ctlni    IncBjnato    tnnn   Terbo    obaaqninm    *x- 
bentee.*    The;  ambodj,  la  ha   obaarrei,  tha 
thought   aipnBad   lijr   Sl>  Augnattn*.     "AU 
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■sgeli  are  creatad  l>eingi,  doing  •errloa  uto 
Chriit  Angelj  could  be  aent  to  do  Him  homage^ 
(ad  oliwqainiti)  odoM  be  lent  to  do  Him  arrrice, 
bnt  not  to  bring  help  (aa  to  one  weak  or  balpleaa 
in  himialf) :  and  ao  it  la  written  that  angel* 
miniitered  to  Elm,  not  aa  pit  jtng  one  that  neednt 
help,  bnt  ai  inbject  onto  Kim  wbo  1*  AJmlghtT." 
(3.  Ang.  IK  PKtL  lit) 

§  i.  Sixth  Cmtwy.  Between  600  A.I>.  and 
600  A.D.,  the  following  eiamples  may  be  dted  : 
tha  triamphil  arch  of  the  Church  of  53.  Crona* 
and  DamianOB  at  Kome  (Ciampini  V.  M.  tom.  IL 
Tab.  IT.)  circ  530  a.D.,  and  fifteen  yean  later  the 
moaaioi  of  S.  Michael  the  archangel  at  Barenna, 
Aid.  Tab.  iTlL).  In  the  apaa  of  the  tribnna  i* 
a  Tepreaentation  of  Oar  Lord,  holding  a  lofty 
emu,  with  Hidual  r.  and  Oabrihel  (tic)  L  On 
tha  wall  above,  the  two  archangeli  are  again 
■een  on  either  aid*  of  a  throne,  and  of  one  auited 
thereon.  Thaaa  two  bear  long  rod*  or  gtaiei, 
"   '        '"       "  ■'         igeU  (fijnr  i 

.    a.    There  i 
i.Tiita,  8,  "I«HT 


the  MTen  angela,  which  aland  liafbra  God,  and  ts 
them  were  riTen  aeren  trampata."  Con  p. 
Eiek.  I.  10,  Tobit  lii.  15,  and  Rer.  L  4;  iv. 
5.  (Clampini  V.  M.  li.,  irii.,  comp.  Tab.  lix.) 
Michael  and  Gabriel  appear  yet  again  on  the 
arch  of  the  Tribnne  of  S.  ApoUinarii  In  Claue 
(•Ml.  Tab.  HIT.) ;  and  there  are  repreeentstiona 
of  the  fooT  arcbangela,  a>  prwent  at  the  Wonhip 
ot  the  Uagi,  in  the  S.  ApolliDaria  Notu  (ibid. 
Tth.  iiTii.)  toward*  tha  cloae  of  that  centnry. 
To  thii  period  alio  ia  to  ba  aaaigned  the  diptych 
of  Milan,*  which  ia  remarkable  ai  containing  an 

k  For  rnnbrt  pantcnlan  h 

patrUrch  or  AIoaDdila,  Ibi  ct 


Martlrt,  AnHod.  tat.  L  aod  iL  The  pwttcilar  (raap 
■bonnfemd  ID  kBgund  U  lUrUffiT,  McN«nidin%  ftc. 
B^n-AoHindaUan.'    Tba  wbote  dlptrd  I*  paMlabid 


embodiment  (prahahly  tba  Grrt  Id  Chliatlui  art) 
of  l^nd*  concerning  the  appeaiauc*  of  Gabriel 

to  the  Vlixin  Mary,  derired  bom  the  Apocryphal 

§  5.  Fnm  600  to  800  A.D.  Art  monn- 
Dienti  of  thia  period  an  bnt  few  in  nnmber. 
For  example*,  bearing  upon  oar  prcaant  anhject, 
•ee  Ciamplni  V.  M.  ToL  iL  Tabb.  luL  and 
iiiTiii.  and  lyAginconrt,"  Piittun,  lam.  t, 
PI.  iri.  and  ivii.  They  contain  nothing  to  call 
for  ipecial  remark,  >ave  that,  in  the  8th  centnry 
particularly,  the  wing*  of  angela  become  mo™ 
and  tnon  cnrtolled  in  proportion  to  tha  body; 
a  pecnliarity  which  mayeerre  aa  an  indlcatioD  of 
date  whore  other*  tn  wanting.  One  indi  ei- 
ample  in  icnlptare,  of  Michael  and  the  Dragon,  ii 
nfernid  to  below,  %  10. 

S  6.  EtaierumdanARfprttetaiAiam.  Early 
monnmenU  of  Chriitian  art  in  the  £ut  an  on- 

■  9ee  aha  bb  pL  X.  and  all.  wniatning  fteeeaw  ot  laM 


ASQEUa: 
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■ntaaatalj,  my  nra,  Um  real  of  tfa*  loonocIwU,  I 
■ad  at  >  btcr  ptriod  of  Stnmu  ukd  Tarki,  I 
haring  b«ai  hM  (o  nuuij,  which  might  othar- 
vJM  £bt(  b«n  pnaerrtd.  Ths  mrliMt  uompU 
u  Unak  ait  S*  ■  repreMnUtion  of  in  u^l  in 
a  US.  of  Ocnoii  in  th<  Imparul  Libmy  at 
Vienna,  balicTed  to  ha  orihvuli  or  5th  otatar?. 
It  ij  Gforti  hj  Saroni  I/Agiaamrt,  PiMurt, 
PL  ill.  It  ii  a  hnman  fisiin,wiiiged,aiid  with- 
cat   aimbiu   or  othar  ipacial  attHhutM.      Thi 


fiarj  award,  etc^  ipokea  of  in  Qan.  lii.  li  thetv 
npreacated  not  ai  a  iword,  In  the  haitd  of  th< 
angel,  hut  u  ■  great  wheal  ■■  of  £ra  batida  him. 
Nait  in  data  to  thia  ii  an  interaeting  picture  of 
the  Aicaniion,  in  a  Sfmc  H3.  of  the  GoqMli, 
written  and  illumiDalad  in  the  jolt  5S6  A.I>.  at 
Z^ba  !n  Hoopotamle.  Wa  hara  angrarad  thlt, 
aa  embodying  thoaa  Oriental  tTpea  of  the  angel 
fonn  which  have  haen  chanclerietlc  of  Eaitarn 
and  Greek   art   from  that  time  to  thla.      II 


wiD  b*  mm  tkat  the  Sanou  u  We  rapra- 
awlai  la  gWy.  Aad  the  Tanow  ucellc  powers 
ifpf  in  tkreedtfliiwt  eapadtiea.  Beoaath  the 
fcn  fl/  tha  SaTiMr,  aad  fonning  ai  It  were 
a  ckrMt  apaa  which  He  riaci  to  Heareo,  ii  what 
the  Oraek*  call  the  Tatramorphon.  The  he«l 
■^  Ik*  baad  of  a  mas  (or  rather,  according  to 
Onak  tndHtoB,  of  as  aagcl),  the  headi  ot  an 
emlc.  a  Ika,  aad  aa  ox,  an  nnitad  bj  wing*  that 
•r*  fall  oTtjm  (cBOpL  Czekial  I.  IB).  On  cither 
•Mt  ef  that  agaia  are  two  pain  of  tierf  whceli, 
"■Wei  wHbia  wbael,"  aa  aa;^cated  again  bj  the 
£Hk.    L    10       TtMH    Mnre  ai 


aTTnboUc  repreaantationi  of  the  order 
knowa  a.  "throna."  (comp.  $  7  below^  ~. 
cherubim.  Of  the  tix  other  angeli,  hen 
laated  in  hamin  form,  and  winged,  four  a: 
iitarlng  to  Our  Lord  (AtiToufryoSiTti),  ei 
actlie  aerrice,  aa  the  two  who  bear  Him 


■jmboUim  Inlfiideit.  iVUj  deaciibra  It  li 
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thrtr  himif>,or  by  silorntion,  lu  two  others  whn  nn 
orturing  Him  crowiu  of  Tictory  (ffT<«iiK>0.  Two 
othan,  lutly,  biTebnniCQt  ooirDrk  orminiitry 
to  m«a  (comp.  iiol«  •  ihon),  ud  art  mcq,  m 
St.  Lnkc*!  BUTstlTt  (Uggata,  uklng  of  the 
claTcn  dUdpln,  "Why  itud  ye  hen  guiog 
up  ipto  hravsn?"  and  ths  mt.  (The  central 
figtm  of  the  lowd'  gmap  li  that  of  the  Viigia 
Mary.) 

§  7.  n<  CUmNiI  HitrartAg  tf  Dionyiivt. 
tbt  beat  comnwat  OD  the  pictnre  last  deicribad  ii 
to  ba  f<>aiid  in  th«  'Celatial  Uiararchy'  orDioay- 
aliu.  Tha  whoU  namber  of  cclstial  beiag*  an 
to  b«  diridad  (•«  he  telli  na),  into  three  orden,  in 
nch  of  which  a  triple  gradation  ii  contained.  In 
the  fint  order  are  contaioed  the  "thronts,"  the 
teraphim  and  chembim.  And  theee  are  cod- 
tinnally  in  the  immediala  preieDce  of  God,  nearer 
than  all  othen  to  Him,  reflecting,  vithont  inler- 
nentlon  of  any  other  crmtad  being,  the  direct 
His  glory.     Neit  to  theae,  and  of 


the   > 


inthod 


powen  (jtupi^Tirrti,  i^fiiruu,  Svrd^it),  form 
a  link  between  the  firil  and  the  third  order, 
theae  laat  (princlpaiitiea  [ipx"^  arching 
and  angela)  he  aatigns  that  more  immediate 
•cution  of  the  drvine  purpoaei  in  tha  iphert 
which  in 


belief  of  rellgioui  mindi  i>  generally 
with  the  idea  of  angelic  agency. 

Thig  teaching  of  Dlonyilua,  regarded  at  it  ma 
both  In  bait  and  West  ai  of  all  bat  apoatolic 
authority,  haa  terrad  ai  a  fbundntion  upon  which 
■It  the  later  tiaditiona  hare  been  built  up.  And 
thli    langDBge,    with  the   additional    commenta 

S Doted  in  the  neit  lectioD,  will  giTB  the  reader 
ie  key  to  much  that  would  be  otSerwiiu  obscure 
in  the  allnnioni  of  Greek  fa  then,  and  in  the 
fbrmi  of  Greek  art. 

§  8.  Aiy/rU  in  laitr  Ortek  AH.  The  language 
of  the  "Lpniinta  rflj  farf/XB^mSv.'or  '  Painler'i 
Guide'  nf  Panaelinoa,  a  monk  of  Monnt  Athoa  in 
the  llth  century,  may  be  regarded  [aee  under 
ArOBTLl!^]  aa  embodying  the  unchanging  ruiei  of 
Greek  religioui  art  from  the  Sth  century  to  the 
|>r*Knt  time.  Taking  up  the  dirlslon  quoted 
aboTe,  the  writer  layi,  aa  to  the  lint  order,  that 
"the  thronea  are  repreeeiit«l  *■  wheeli  of  lire, 
Fompaued  about  with  winga.  Their  winga  are 
fnll  of  eyea,  and  the  whole  ig  >o  arranged  aa  Id 
produce  the  eeaibiance  of  a  royal  throne.  The 
cherubim  are  repmented  by  a  head  and  two 
winga.  The  aerapbim  aa  haTing  tii  winga, 
whereof  two  riae  upward  to  the  head,  and  two 
droop  to  the  feet,  and  two  are  outapread  aa  if  for 
flight.  Theyearry  in  either handaheiapteryi,' 
inscribed  with  the  wordi  '  Holy,  Holy,  Holy.' 
It  iathua  that  they  were  aeen  by  Isaiah.''  Then, 
after  describing  the  "  Tetramorphl,"  he  proceeds 
to  apeak  of  angels  of  the  second  order.''  These 
m  dominions,  Tirtnea,  powers.  "These,"  he 
aaya,  "are  clothed  in  white  toniea  reaching  to 
th«  f^et,  with  golden  girdles  and  green  outer 
tobea.<    They  hold  In  the  right  ha^  etavea  of 
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gold,  and  in  the  left  n  seal  formed  thns  (g)  ."^ 
Then,  of  the  third  Older,  (principalities,  arch- 
angels, angels),  he  writes  thna.  "These  ara 
represented  vested  aa  warrlon,  and  with  golden 
girdles.  They  hold  in  their  hands  jareliiia  and 
aiei;    the  jaTelina  are   tipped  with   iron,   aa 

g  a.  Attribuiei  ^  Angtlt.  Then  are  two 
sources  &om  which  we  may  infer  the  attribotea 
regarded  as  proper  to  nngele  in  early  times ;  the 
description  given  of  them  in  the  treatise  of 
Dionysius  already  qnoted,  and  the  actual  monu- 
menta  of  early  data  which  hare  been  preseired 
til  our  tlmea.  Aa  to  these  Dionysius  writM  that 
angels  are  repreaented  aa  of  human  form  in  regard 
of  the  inteliectual  qualities  of  man,  and  of  his 
heavenward  gaxe,  and  the  lordship  and  dominion 
which  are  natnnilly  bi*.  He  adda  that  bright 
Teslare,  and  that  which  i>  of  the  colour  of  fire, 
are  eymbolical  of  light  and  of  tha  dlHne  likeness, 
while  sacenlatal  veaCnre  Mrres  to  denote  their 
oBic«  in  leading  to  divine  and  mystical  eanten>- 
ptationi,  and  the  consecration  of  their  nhol*  lift 
onto  God.  He  mentiona,  also,  girdlea,  ataTca  or 
rods  (significant  of  royal  or  princely  power), 
spears  and  axes,  instruments  for  measurement  or 
of  constructive  art  (t4  TMtfiprpucl  ml  tsuto- 
rwi  r(ivi|),  among  the  insignia  occaaioaally 
attributed  to  angela.  If;  from  the  pagea  of 
Dionysina,  we  turn  tii  actual  monumenta,  we  find 
the  exact  counterpart  of  his  descriptions.  They 
may  ba  enumerated  aa  follows  :~1.  Uu  tmrnam 
ybrm.  In  all  the  earlier  monntuents  (ennmerated 
above,  $S  3,  4),  angels  are  represeutad  aa  men, 
and  either  with  or  without  wing*.  In  this 
Christian  art  did  but  follow  the  suggestions  of 
Holy  Scripture.  But  St.  Chrysoatom  expt«sses 
what  was  the  prevailing  (bnt  not  the  univeraal) 
opinion  of  early  Christian  wrlt«ra,  when  be  says 
IDe  Sacerd.  lib.  TJ.  p.  424  D)  that  dthough 
angela,  and  even  God  Hinisel^  hare  ofttimas 
appeared  in  the  (brm  of  man,  yet  what  was  them 
manifeited  was  not  actual  flesh,  hot  a  semblanc* 
asaumed  in  oondescenaion  to  the  weakness  of 
mankind*  {o6  atpiit  iAl^tu  ixxk  Buymtir 
fturii).  Both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  art 
examples  are  occasionally  fonnd  of  angais  thua 
represented  at  men,  without  any  of  the  apecia] 
attribute*  enumerated  below.  2.  (Vtnjs.  As 
heavenly  mestengen  ascending  and  descending 
between  heaven  and  earth,  angel*  have,  with  a 
natnnU    propriety*    a*    well   a*   on    Scriptaral 


•Obtained  byl 

pabUabed  br  him 
rTba-bbeilni 


US.  al  Mount  Atbo^  and 


«luks  vertcs,"  isys  H.  Utdron. 


l."or$eslDflJ<id.    SKfaaiHlhiT 
dorLBCll^»«/bHA>i/iitLlntb 
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aatlioritj,*  been  representad  in  aU  ages  of  th« 
diorch  as  fomished  with  wings.    We  may  add  ' 
tltat  this  mode  of  expressing  the  idea  of  ubiquity 
and  power,  as  superhuman  attributes,  nad  pre- 
niled  in  heathen  art  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  that  in  East  and  West  alike.    Examples  of 
this  in  Anyrian  art  are  now  ^miliar  to  us. 
Similar  figures  are  found  in  Egypt.    They  were 
iflM  common  in  Hassifail  art.     Yet  Mercury,  as 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  had  wings  upon  his 
Icet ;  and  little  winged  genii  were  commonly  repre- 
sented in  deooratire  work,  and  thence  were  trans- 
lerred  (probably  as  mere  decorations)  into  early 
Christian  *  works  of  art.    As  to  the  number  of 
these  wings,  two  only  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
earlier  representations.    We  do  not  know  of  any 
example  ci  four,  or  of  six  wings,  earlier  than  the 
9th  centiiry,  though  the  descriptions  given  in  Holy 
Scripture  of  the  ''Liring  Creatures"  with  six 
wings,  and  the  four-winged  deities  of  primitiTe 
Eastern   art,  might   naturally  have   suggested 
such  representations.    As  to  later  representations 
of  ehernbim  and  seraphim,  and  the  like,  see 
bdow,  section   14.     3.  Vesture.     The  vesture 
Bsiigu^  to  angels,  in  various  ages  of  the  Church, 
has  ever  been  such  as  was  associated  in  men's 
minds  with  the  ideas  of  religious  solemnity,  and 
IB  the  later  centuries,  of  sacerdotal  ministry.    In 
Holy  Seriptnre  the  vesture  of  angels  is  described 
M  iriiite  (Matt.  xxviiL  3 ;  John  xx.  12 ;  Kev.  iv. 
4;  XT.  6\f  and  in  mosaics  of  the  5th  and  6th 
catnriea,  at  Rome  and  Ravenna  (where  first  we 
ctn  determine  questions   of   colour  with  any 
secancTX  ^>^  ^^  white  vestments  generally 
assigned  to  them  (long  tunic  and  pallium),  ex- 
actly  resembling    those  of  apostles.     But   in 
■wsaics,  believed  to  be  of  the  7th  century  (St. 
Sophia  at  Theasalonica)'  angels  have  coloured 
hhnatia  (outer  robes)  over  the  long  white  tunic, 
sad  their  wii^s,  too,  are  coloured,  red  and  blue 
hting   the   prevailing    tints.      And    these   two 
eoloors  had,  long  ere  that  time,  been  recognised 
as  invested  with  a  special  significance,  red  as  the 
colour  of  flame,  and  ^mbolical  of  holy  love 
(rmritas),  blue  as  significant  of  heaven,  and  of 
htavenly   contemplation   or  divine    knowledge. 
And  in  the  later  traditions  of  Christian  art  (from 
the   9th   century  onwards)*  these  two  colours 
were  as  a  general  rule  assigned,  red  more  espe- 
rtally  to  the  seraphim  as  the  spirits  of  love,  and 
blue  to  the  cherubim  as  spirits  of  knowledge  or 
of  contemplation;  while  the  two  colours  com- 
bined, as  they  often  are  found,  are  regarded  as 

iBwrot)  the  Uddinc^  of  Uie  Father  to  His  diildreD,  and 
Ibe  wsota  of  the  children  to  their  Father. 

•  See  the  i—iiiMi'i  to  fSxodna,lBalah.  and  Esektel  already 
refciieJ  to ;  and  oompare  the  expression  in  Rer.  xir.  6,  of 
ae  mogH  Jtifing  (arrdpMvot)  there. 

■  For  Mtaoaples  aee  Arlof^,  Roma  SubtenuMOt  torn.  L 
|ipu3S3.«lft;tam.lLp.l97.  Compare  p  29,  where  similar 
fifBrea*  wttfaoot  wfaign^  are  inirodnoed  In  an  ornamental 
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f  See  ClamplDl,  F.  IT.  fl.  pp.  58  and  64.  He  epeaks  of 
'tanicae'*  and  "pallU"  aa  being  white ;  and  of  "  stoles" 
(i«al^  stripes  oo  the  UioicX  and  wtngi  of  violet 

•  Tester  and  PaUan,  Hymmime  ArckUu^vrtt  pL  xt 
Obnipare  the  cnrioaa  pktare  of  the  Holy  Family,  a  bishop 
(or  other  eecleaiaatk),  and  two  angels,  (i-om  Urgub,  figured 
h  plate  V,  where  the  rohea  of  tlie  angels  sre  white,  their 
viDgs  bhM  and  reddiah  yellow. 

•  *Tbe  diftlnttioD  of  hoe  In  the  red  and  blae  angels  we 
lad  wholly  omitted  towsrda  the  end  of  the  ISth  century  " 
tUn.  JtfiDcaoD.  ^iacrscC  and  Legmiarjf  Art). 


suggesting  the  union  of  the  two  qualities  of  love 
and  knowledge,  the  perfection  of  the  angelic 
nature.  It  should  be  added  that  the  vestments 
of  angels  have  not  unfreqnently  such  ornament 
appended  to  them  as  was  of  ordinary  usage  from 
time  to  time  in  ecclesiastical  dress,  viz.,  coloured 
stripes  on  the  tunic,  in  the  earlier  centuries, 
afterwards  oraria  or  stoles,  and  even  **  omophoria," 
the  distinctive  insignia  of  episcopal  office  in  the 
East.  4.  The  Nimbus,  In  the  early  Greek  MS. 
already  noticed,  §  6,  and  in  one  or  two  early 
representations  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome,  angels 
are  represented  without  the  Nimbus.  But  from 
the  middle  of  the  5th  century  onward,  this  orna- 
ment is  almost  invariably  assigned  to  them. 
[Ndcbus.]  5.  The  Wand  of  Fower,  Only  in 
exceptional  instances  during  the  first  eight  cen- 
turies, are  angels  represented  as  bearing  anything 
in  the  hand.  Three  examples  may  be  cited,  in 
mosaics,^  of  the  6th  century,  at  Ravenna,  in 
which  angels  attendant  on  our  Lord  (see  §  3) 
hold  wands*  in  their  hands,  which  may  either 
represent  the  rod  of  divine  power,  or,  as  some 
have  thought,  the  ''golden  reed" — the  ''mea- 
suring reed,"  assigned  to  the  angel  in  Rev.  xxL 
15,  as  in  E^ek.  xl.  3.  The  representations  of 
archangels,  particularly  of  Michael,  as  warriors 
with  sword,  or  spear,  and  girdle,  are  of  later  date. 
6.  Instruments  of  Music  One  early  example 
has  been  already  referred  to  (§  4)  of  a  Ravenna 
mosaic,  In  which  the  "  Seven  Angels"  are  repre- 
sented holding  trumpets  in  their  hands.  In  the 
later  traditions  of  Christian  art,  representations 
of  angels  as  the  "Choristers  of  Heaven"  have 
been  far  more  common,  various  instruments  of 
music  being  assigned  to  them. 

§  10.  Michael. — ^The  archangel  Michael  is  first 
designated  by  name  in  mosaics  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury, at  Ravenna  (Ciampini,  vol.  ii.  pi.  xviL  and 
xxiv.).  And  in  other  cases  where  we  see  two 
angeU  specially  marked  oat  as  in  attendance  on 
our  Lord,  we  may  infer  that  Michael  and  Gabriel 
are  designated.  For  the  names  of  these  two 
alone  are  prominent  in  Holy  Scripture.  And 
according  to  a  very  ancient  traidition,  traced  back 
to  Rabbinical  belief,  perpetuated  as  many  such 
traditions  were  in  the  East,  and  thence  handed 
on  to  Western  Christendom,  these  two  arch- 
angels personified    respectively'  the  judgment 

k  Clamplnl,  F.  M.  IL  tab.  zvil.,  xix.,  and  xzlv.  Oom- 
pare in  his  plate  xlvL  of  vol.  1.  the  mosaic  at  S.  Agatha, 
which  we  believe  to  be  of  nearly  the  same  date. 

•  in  the  chorch  dedicated  In  the  name  of  the  archangel 
Michael  at  Ravenna,  in  the  year  545,  an  Indicatiim  of 
qieclal  honour  Is  given  to  him  by  the  small  cross  npon  his 
wand,  which  is  wanUng  in  that  of  Gabriel  (Clamp.  V,  M, 
IL  tab.  xvii.). 

A  In  yet  other  traditions  the  mercy  of  God,  and  more 
particularly  His  healing  grace.  Is  ministered  by  Raphael. 
There  Is  great  variety  in  the  older  Jewish  traditiunSb 
Aooording  to  one  (Joma,  p.  37,  quoted  by  Buhmer  In 
Hersog's  Encyct.),  when  the  three  angels  appeared  te 
Abraham,  Michael,  aa  first  in  rank,  occupied  the  central 
place,  having  Gabriel,  as  second,  on  his  right  hand,  and 
Raphael,  as  third  in  rank,  on  his  left.  This  place  on  the 
right  hand  of  God  is  elsewhere  assigned  to  Gabriel,  as 
bdng  the  angel  of  bis  power  (oomp.  Origen,  vcpl  ipx^t 
i.  8),  and  to  Raphael  that  on  the  leit  (nt«r  the  heart),  as 
being  the  angel  uf  His  mercy.  And  again  In  Pbllo  {Quaut. 
in  Gen.  til  34X  the  two  cherubim  on  eitlier  side  of  ilie 
mercy-seat  represent  respectively  the  mes^enRers  of  tb« 
Wrath,  and  of  the  Mercy,  of  the  Lor  J  (comp.  Kxod.  xxxXs 
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ud  the  lattcj  of  God,  anJ  were  tbenfon  iillf 
placed,  Hlchnsl,  tu  the  ugel  of  power,  on  the 
Ti|[ht  Wid,  Gabdel,  nearer  to  the  hearl,  on  th« 
left  hand.  For  tha  apecul  tnditioni  couceraiDg 
"  St.  Michael,"  hu  appeajaaceF  la  Tuioa  at 
HoDUt  Galgaso  in  Apnlia,  to  St.  Gregory  the 
Ursat  OD  the  mole  of  Hadrian,  now  the  cattle  of 
St.  Angth,  and  to  Anbeit,  Bishop  of  Armnchea 
in  706,  iJ>.,  at  "Moant  SL  Michel"  in  Nor- 
mandy (to  this  our  own  St.  Michaet'a  Mount 
ow«>  iti  deaiguatioD),  m«  Jameion'i  Saerad  mu/ 
LegmdarJi  Art,  pp.  94  wjq.  The  oldcat  u- 
Rmpl«  ta  tcnlpture  of  St.  Michael  treading  snder 
loot  tlM  dragon  (lee  Key.  lii.  T,  8),  ii  oa  the 
porch  of  the  Cathedra]  of  Cataoa,  baljend  tfi  be 


•f  tb«  Tth  cantnry.  [Figarad  aboTc]  L«t«r 
pictnraa  oflui  repreaent  St.  Michael  aa  the  angel 
of  judgment,  holding  acalea  In  hia  hand,  in  which 

%  11.  Qdmtl  (Heb.  "Han  of  God,")  aa  the 

menenger  more  eepeciall;  of  comfort  and  of  good 
tidings,  occapiee  a  prominent  place  to  the  New 
Teabunent,  as  announcing  the  birth  both  of  John 
the  Baptist  to  Zachariai  and  of  onr  Lout  to  the 
Virgin  Marj.  (In  a|)ocm>hal  legend  he  U  repre- 
■entsd  aa  foretelling  to  Joachim  the  birth  of  the 
Virgin  Har;.)  In  the  laugoage  of  Taaao  he  is 
"  TAngelo  Annnnxiatore."  Though  only  twice 
(ai  far  aa  I  have  otnened)  desigaatsd  bj  name 
in  «Wjr  Chriatian  Art  (Ciampini,  V.  M.  ii.,  Tab. 
xtU.  and  iiIt.},  yet  in  the  Tarious  pictures  of 
the  Annunciation,  which  ara  many,  it  la  he,  of 
oonrse,  who  ia  to  be  undaratood.  By  a  singular 
bte,  baling  been  regarded  by  Uahomet  as  bis 
Immediate  Enniirer,  he  ia  looked  upon  in  many 
parte  of  the  Esst  as  the  great  protecting  angel 
of  Islamiam,  and,  as  sach,  in  direct  opposition  to 
Michael  tha  protector  of  Jews  and  Christians. 

%  12.  Raflaet  (Heb.  the  Healer  who  is  from 
God,  or  "DiTlna  Healer")  ia  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Tobit  aa  "  one  of  the  seven  holy  angela 
which  go  in  and  out  before  tha  glory  of  the  Holy 
One,"  cap.  IJL  15.  Through  the  iaSnence  of 
this  beaatifdl  Hebrew  story  of  Tobias  and 
Baphael,  hia  name  became  aasodated  in  early 
Umea  with  the  Idsi  of  the  guardian  angel.     Ai 
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Burb  he  Is  twice  figured  In  the  Bomi 
oxtA.  uiluions  to  the  sanie  story  are  frnjnent 
iu  thi!  VAri  AnCicAt.  [Glis,  Cfhubium.]  Io 
»iiidi»i>v»l  Greek  art  thetbree  anihaogeiB  already 
Da]iiiiJ  lire  sometimes  represented  togetner,  de- 
^iL;Dul<.Hi  by  their  initial  letters  H,  r,  and  P, 
Jlii.li.iL'l  aa  a  warrior,  Gabriel  as  a  prince,  and 
K.i|:liittl  as  a  priest — the  three  sapportlng  be- 
iwepn  tliem  a  youthtiil  figure  of  our  Lord,  him- 
»cir  rcjiceaented  with  winga  as  the  "ingalua" 
or  ac^3<:nger  of  the  will  of  God.  (Fignnd  in 
jLi[ntM>a^  S.  L.  A.,  p.  93.) 

1^  i:!.  Uritl.  (The  Fire  of  God.)  Tha  fonrth 
.irt'hangel,  named  Uriel  in  Eadraa  IL  4,  ha*  been 
niui^h  le<a  prominent  in  legend  and  in  art  than 
Ihe  three  already  named.*  He  ia  regarded  aa 
charged  more  particularly  with  tha  intarpnta- 
tioa  uf  Ood'a  will,  of  judgmenta  and  piuphedea 
(with  referenoe,  donbtleas,  to  bdiaa  iL).  Theae 
"archangels'*  of  Christian  tradition  an  to  the 
Jbwi  the  Gnt  fimr  of  thoe*  "Seven  Angela"  who 
see  the  glory  of  God  (Tobias  iiiL  15} ;  the  other 
three  being  Chamaei  (be  who  sees  God),  Jopbiel 
(the  beauty  of  God),  and  Zadkiel  (the  rightaoiu- 
nexfl  of  God).  But  theae  laat  three  names  haT« 
Dever  ben  generally  recognised  either  in  East  or 
Went.  And  in  the  fint  aiample  of  the  repre- 
ECDtation  of  these  Seven  Angela  in  Christian  art 
thpy  are  diatinguisbed  from  the  two  arehangels 
Midinel  tnd  Gabriel,  who  bold  wanda,  while  to 
the  seven,  aa  already  noticed,  %  4,  trumpeta  an 
assigned.    (Oampini,  Y,  If.,  ii^  pL  xriL) 

§  14.  SirapAim  and  Chembim.  These  t«> 
names  appear,  the  first  ja  laaiah  ri.  3  (then  ooly)^ 
and  the  latter  in  Eiodna  iit.  IB,  when  lao 
are  spoken  0^  and  in  Eukiel  1.  4-14,  who  speaks 
of  /our  [compare  the  foor  "  living  crwtons " 
of  Rev.  It.  6>     They  have  been  perpetuteJ  in 


d  tbe  descriptions  given  of 
]  Holy  Scriptnn  have  been  embodied 
iinfthe  diembim  or  four  "living  creatures,' 
flD<l  somewhat  later  theae  of  the  seraphim) 
rlstian  art  from  the  5th  centurv  onwarda. 
were  regarded  (see  above  §  9)  aa  the  apirit* 
e  aud  of  knowledge  respectively.  For  fiiller 
i  concerning  the  two  in  Holy  Scriptore  sea 
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*  Dictionaiy  of  the  Bible.'  In  art  they  do  not 
•{ypear  «•  Angel  forms,  with  any  special  modi- 
fication of  the  ordinary  type,  as  fiir  as  we  have 
^beerred,  in  any  earlier  representation  than  that 
vf  the  Syriac  IIS.  already  described  and  figured. 
Later  modifications  of  this  oldest  type  may  be 
seen  in  Jameson,  8,  and  L,  Art,  p.  42  sqq., 
from  which  the  cat  given  above  is  taken; 
I/Aginoonrt,  Scuipture,  pL  xii.  16  (the  diptych 
of  Rambona,  9th  oenturyX  Feinturef  pL  L  3 
(Greek  MS.  of  12th  century).  Cherubic  repre- 
seatatioiis  of  the  four  **  Living  Creatures"  will 
he  separately  treated  under  Eyanoelistb. 

§  15.  Tk§  nhutratiom  to  tfus  Article.  Great 
interest  attaches  to  the  mosaic  of  Xystus  III., 
which  fixrms  the  first  of  the  illustrations  to  this 
article,  from  ita  bearing  upon  the  history  of 
doctrine,  and  especially  of  the  cultus  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  aikd  as  restorations  made  in  the 
time  of  Beoediet  XIV.  (1740-1768)  have  pro- 
doced  considerable  changes  in  the  mosaic  here 
figured,  it  will  be  well  to  state  the  authority 
§n  the  present  representation.  The  only  puh* 
lished  picture  of  the  mosaic  in  its  older  state 
(that  here  reprodnoedX  ia  a  very  rude  engraving 
in  Ciawpini,  Vetera  MonumentOy  I  p.  200,  Tab. 
ilix.  Ib  some  important  particulars  of  archaeo- 
loncal  detail  his  engraving  varies  from  the  care- 
ftuiy  drawn  and  coloured  pictures,  from  which 
the  illoatratioa  above  given  has  been  taken.  But 
in  the  general  arrangement  and  outline  of  the 
figures  the  two  are  in  accord.  The  coloured 
drawings  of  which  we  speak,  form  part  of  a  ool- 
lectaoa  (in  two  large  folio  volumes)  which  was 
made  bj  P<^  Clement  XL  when  Cardinal 
Aibano.  These,  with  a  number  of  other  volumes 
*"^'tipWf  classical  antiquities  of  various  kinds, 
were  pordiased  at  Rome  by  an  agent  of  George  IlL, 
and  are  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Windsor. 

The  seoood  of  the  illustrations  (from  a  Syriac 
MSl)  is  from  a  photolithograph,  reproducing  the 
oetline  given  by  Serouz  d'Agincourt,  Peinture,  pL 
xivii.  That  author  speaks  of  it  as  ^  calqu^  sur 
ioriginalv" and  from  a  comparison  with  an  exact 
CTfpj  made  from  the  original  by  Professor  West- 
wood,  we  are  aide  to  vouch  for  the  perfect  accu- 
ncy  of  the  present  illustration.        [W.  B.  M.] 

AXOELS  OF  CHUBOHES— Bbhops.  It 
dnes  not  appear  that  the  bishops  of  the  Primitive 
fourdi  were  commonly  spoken  of  under  this 
title,  nor  indeed  did  it  become  in  later  times  the 
ordinary  designation  of  the  episcopal  office.  In- 
•taaeea,  however,  of  this  application  of  it  occur 
a  the  earlier  Church  historians,  as,  e.  ^.,  in  So- 
crates, who  so  styles  Serapion  Bishop  of  Thomais 
(Lib.  iv.  c.  23).  The  word  BycM  also,  which  is 
Saiflo  for  angel  or  messenger,  is  found  to  have 
been  similarly  employed  (see  Hammond  on  Rev, 
L  2<i)L  Bat  though  no  such  instances  were 
forthcoming,  it  would  prove  nothing  against  the 
rereived  interpretation,  as  it  may  be  considered, 
of  the  memorable  vision  of  St.  John,  recorded  in 
the  first  three  chapters  of  the  Apocalypee,  in 
which  he  m  charged  to  convey  the  heavenlv 
mmmge  to  eadi  of  the  seven  churches  through 
tfs  **AnfeL''  II  dsonld  be  remembered  tlut 
tne  laagnnfe  of  this  vision,  as  of  the  whole 
bsek  to  wlJeh  it  belengi,  is  eminently  mystical 
sntf  sjsbelknl;  tht  word  ''Angel,"  therefore, 
B*  bdnf  tnaafinred  from  an  heavenly  to  an 
evthlj  aiiBietrfy  though  it  would  very  signifi- 
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cantly  as  well  as  honourably  characteiize  the 
ofhce  so  designated,  con  Id  yet  scarcely  be  ex* 
pected  to  pass  into  general   use  as  a  title  ot 
individual  ministers.     By  the  same  Divine  voice 
from  which  the  Apostle  receives  his  commission 
the  "mystery"  of   the  vision  is  interpreted. 
"The  seven  stars,"  it   is  declared,   "are  the 
angels  of  the  seven  churches;   and  the  seven 
candlesticks  which  thou  sawest,  are  the  seven 
churches."    The  symbol  of  a  star  is  repeatedly 
employed  in  Scripture  to  denote  lordship  and 
pre-eminence  {e.g.  Num.  xxiv.  17).    "There  shall 
come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,"  where  it  symbolises 
the  highest  dominion  of  all.    Again,  the  actual 
birth  of  Him  who  is  thus  foretold  by  Balaam  is 
annoimced  by  a  star  (Matt.  iL  2  ;  cf.  Is.  xiv.  12). 
Faithful  teachers  are  "  stars  that  shall  shine  for 
ever  "  (Dan.  xii.  3) ;  false  teachers  are  "  wander- 
ing stars  "  (Jude  13),  or  "  stars  which  fall  from 
heaven  "  (Rev.  vL  13,  viii.  10,  xii.  4).    Hence  it 
is  naturally  inferred  from  the  use  of  this  symbol 
in  the  present  instance  that  the  "angels"  of  the 
seven  churches  were  placed  in  authority  over 
these  church^.     Moreover,  the  angel  in  each 
church  is  one,  and  the  responsibilities  ascribed 
to  him  correspond  remarkably  with  those  which 
are  enforced  on  Timothy  and  Titus  by  St.  Paul 
in  the  Pastoral  Epistles.    Again,  this  same  title  is 
given  to  the  chief  priest  in  the  Old  Testament, 
particularly  in  Malachi  (ii.  7), — where  he  is  stylea 
the  angel  or  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
whose  lips  therefore  were  to  keep  knowledge, 
and  from  his  mouth,  as  from  the  orade,  uie 
people  were  to  "  seek  the  law,"  to  receive  know- 
ledge and  direction  for  their  duty.    To  the  chief 
minister,  therefore,  of  the  New  Testament,  it  mav 
be  fairly  argued,  the  title  is  no  less  fitly  applied. 
By  some,  however,  both  among  ancient  and 
modern  writers,  the  word  "  angel "  has  been 
understood  in  its  higher  sense  as  denoting  God's 
heavenly  messengers ;  and  they  have  been  supposed 
to  be  the  guardian  angels  of  the  several  churches 
— their  angels — to  whom  these  epistles  were  ad- 
dressed.    It  is  contended    that  wherever    the 
word  angel  occurs  in  this  book,  it  is  employed 
unquestionably  in  this  sense ;  and  that  if  such 
guardianship  is  exercised  over  individuals,  much 
more  the  same  might  be  predicated  of  churches 
(Dan.  xii.  1).    Among  earlier  writers  this  inter- 
pretation is  maintained  by  Origen  (Hom.  xiii.  in 
Jmc,  and  Hom.  xx.  in  Num,)  and  by  Jerome  (in 
Mich,  vi  1,  2).    Of  later  commentators,  one  of 
its  most  recent  and  ablest  defenders  is  Dean 
Alford.     But  besides  the  obvious  difiSculty  of 
giving  a  satisfactory  explanation  to  the  word 
"  write  "  as  enjoined  on  these  supposed  heavenly 
watchers,  there  remains  an  objection,  not  easily 
to  be  surmounted,  in  the  language  of  reproof  and 
the  imputation  of  unfaithfulness,  which  on  this 
hypothesis  would  be  addressed  to  holy  and  sin- 
less beings, — ^those  angels  of  His  who  delight  to 
"do  His  pleasure."    So  is  it  observed  by  Au- 
gustine (Ep.  43,  §  22) :  "  *  Sed  habeo  adversum 
te,  quod  caritatem  primam  reliquisti.'     Hoc  de 
superioribus  angel  is  dici  non  potest,  qui   per- 
petuam  retinent  caritatem,  undo  qui  defecerunt 
et  lapsi  sunt,  diabolus  est  et  angeli  ejus." 

By  presbyterian  writers  the  angel  of  the 
vision  has  been  variously  interpreted : — 1.  Of  the 
collective  presbytery  ;  2.  Of  the  presiding  pres- 
byter, which  office,  however,  it  is  contended  wafc 
soon  to  be  diaoontinoed  in  the  Church,  because 
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of  its  foreseen  cormption.  3.  Of  tbe  messengers  | 
sent  from  the  several  churches  to  St,  John.  It 
hardly  falls  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
discuss  these  interpretations.  To  unprejudiced 
readers  it  will  probably  be  enough  to  state  them, 
to  make  their  weakness  manifest.  It  is  difficult 
to  account  for  them,  eicept  as  the  suggestions  of 
a  foregone  conclusion. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  St,  John  is  beliered  on 
other  grounds  to  have  been  pre-eminently  the 
organiser  of  Episcopacy  throughout  the  Church, 
so  here  in  this  wonderful  vision  the  holy  Apostle 
comes  before  us,  it  would  seem,  very  remarkably 
in  this  special  character;  and  in  the  message 
which  he  delivers,  under  divine  direction,  to  each 
of  tbe  seven  churches  through  its  angel,  we 
recognize  a  most  important  confirmation  of  the 
evidence  on  which  we  claim  for  episcopal  govern* 
ment,  the  precedent,  sanction,  and  authority  of  the 
apostolic  age.  (Bingham,  Thomdike,  Archbishop 
Trench  on  Epp.  to  Heven  Oiurchea,)         [D.  B.] 

ANGEBS,  COUNCIL  OF  (Anbeoavense 
Concilium),  a.d.  453,  Oct.  4;  wherein,  after 
consecrating  Talasius,  Bishop  of  Angers,  there 
were  passed  12  canons  respecting  submission 
of  presbyters  to  bishops,  the  inability  of 
"digami     to  be  ordained,  &L 


902). 


(Mansi,  vii.  899- 
[A.  W.  H.] 


ANGLICAN  COUNCILS  (ConcUia  Angli- 
cand)f  a  designation  given  to  English  general 
councils,  of  which  the  precise  locality  is  un- 
known ;  e,  g.  a.d.  756,  one  of  bishops,  presbyters, 
and  abbats,  held  bv  Archbishop  Cuthbert  to 
appoint  June  5  to  be  kept  in  memory  of  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Boniface  and  his  companions 
(Cuthb.  €ui  LuUwn,  intr.  Episi,  8,  Bonif.  70 ;  Wilk. 
i.  144;  Mansi,  zii.  585-590);  A.D.  797  (Alford), 
798  (Spelman),  held  by  Ethelheard  preparatory  to 
his  journey  to  Rome  to  oppose  the  archbishopric 
of  Lichfield  (W.  Malm.  0,  P.  A,  lib.  i. ;  Pagi  ad  an, 
796,  n.  27 ;  Mansi,  xiii.  991,  992).     [A.  W.  H.] 

ANIANUS.  (1)  Patriarch,  commemorated 
Hedar  20  =  Nov.  16  (Cb^.  Ethiop.). 

(2)  Bishop;  translation,  June  14 (Mart. Bedae, 
Hieron.);  deposition  at  Orleans,  Nov.  17  (M, 
Jlieron,).  [C] 

ANICETUS,  martyr,  commemorated  Aug. 
12  (Co/.  Byzanty  [C] 

ANNA,  the  prophetess,  commemorated  Sept.  1 
(Ado,  De  Festiv^  Martyrol,);  Jakatit  8  =  Feb.  2 
(CW.  Ethiop,),  [C] 

ANNATES :  lit,  the  revenues  or  profits  of 
one  year,  and  therefore  synonymous  with  first- 
fruits  so  far;  but  being,  in  their  strict  anc 
technical  sense,  a  development  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  only  explanation  that  can  be  given  of 
them  here  is  how  they  arose.  Anciently,  the 
entire  revenues  of  each  diocese  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  its  bishop,  as  Bingham  shews  (v.  6. 
1-3),  who  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his 
senate  of  presbyters  distributed,  and  in  the 
Western  Church  usually  divided  them  into  4 
parts.  One  part  went  to  himself;  a  2nd  to  his 
clergy ;  a  3rd  to  the  poor ;  a  4th  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  fabric  and  requirements  of  the 
diocesan  churches.  Of  these  the  3rd  and  4th 
were  claimants,  so  to  speak,  that  never  died; 
bat  in  the  case  of  the  two  former,  when  offices 
became  vacant  by  death  or  nammH,  what  was 


to  be  done  With  the  stipend  attaching  to  them, 
till  they  were  filled  up  ?  Naturally,  when  en- 
dowments became  fixed  and  considerable,  and 
promotions,  from  not  having  been  allowed  at  all, 
the  rule,  large  sums  constantly  fell  to  the  dis- 
posal of  some  one  in  this  way ;  of  the  bishop, 
when  any  of  his  clergy  died  or  were  removed ; 
and  of  whom,  when  the  bishop  died  or  was  re- 
moved, by  deposition  or  by  translation,  as  time 
went  on,  but  of  the  metropolitan  or  primate  at 
last,  though,  perhaps,  at  first  of  the  presbytery  ? 
And  then  came  the  temptation  to  keep  bishop- 
rics vacant,  and  appropriate  **the  annates,"  or 
else  require  them  from  the  bishop  elect  in  return 
for  consecrating  him.  It  was  but  a  step  farther 
in  the  same  direction  for  Rome  to  lay  claim  to 
what  primates  and  archbuhops  had  enjoyed  so 
long,  when  the  appointment  of  both,  so  fiu*  as 
the  Church  was  concerned,  became  vested  in 
Rome.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  had  the  primitive  rule,  founded  as 
it  was  in  strict  justice,  been  maintained  intact, 
each  parish,  or  at  least  each  diocese,  would  have 
preserved  its  own  emoluments,  or,  which  comee 
to  the  same  thing,  would  have  seen  them  applied 
to  its  own  spiritual  exigencies  in  all  cases.  The 
d4th  Apostolical  canon,  the  15th  of  Ancyra,  and 
the  25th  of  Antioch,  alike  testify  to  the  old  role 
of  the  Church,  and  to  what  abuses  it  succombed. 
Still,  De  Marca  seems  hardly  justified  in  ascrib- 
ing the  origin  of  annates  to  direct  simony  (De 
Concord.  Sac.  et  Imp.  vi.  10).  [E.  S.  F,] 

ANNE  ("Ayyo,  nan).   Mother  of  the  Virgin 

Mary.  July  25  is  observed  by  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church  as  the  commemoration  of  the 
^  Dormitio  S.  Annae,"  a  Festival  with  abstinence 
from  labour  (ipyia).  The  same  day  is  said  to  have 
been  anciently  dedicated  to  S.  Anne  in  the  West 
also,  and  the  feast  was  probably  transferred  in  the 
Roman  Calendar  to  the  26th  (the  day  on  which 
it  is  at  present  held)  from  a  desire  to  give 
greater  prominence  to  S.  Anne  than  was  possible 
on  S.  James's  Day.  In  the  Greek  Calendar,  also, 
Joachim  and  Anna,  **  B*<nraf6p9s^*  have  a  £»tival 
on  Sep.  9,  the  day  following  the  Nativity  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Both  the  Armenian  and  the  Greek 
Calendars  have  on  Dec  9  a**  Festival  of  the  Con- 
ception of  the  Virgin  Mary,"  or  (as  it  is  called 
in  the  latter)  'H  irvAAt^is  r^s  hyiat  jcal  tfcovpo- 
fiirrSpos  "AvtniSj  I.  e.  S.  Anne's  Conception  of 
the  Virgin,  icol  ykp  ainii  d«-cfc^<re  ripf  M^ 
x6yop  rh¥  h6yov  Kv4itraacaf,  In  the  Ethiopic, 
"Joachim,  avus  Christi,"  has  April  7;  and  on 
July  20  is  commemorated  the  **  Ingressus  Annae 
Matris  Mariae  in  Templum"  or  **Parificatio 
Annae."  (Daniel's  Codex  Liiurgicus,  torn,  iv.; 
Alt's  KirchenjahrJ)  There  is  no  evidence  of  any 
public  recognition  of  S.  Anne  as  a  patron  saint 
until  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century, 
when  Justinian  I.  had  a  temple  built  in  her 
honour,  which  is  described  by  Prooopiaa  (De 
Aedific.  Justin,  ch.  iii.)  as  Upofwpvwis  re  mi 
iyaarhy  9X«s  l8os  "Amrp  &yi<f,  **whoiii,"  he 
adds,  **some  believe  to  be  fuirdpa  B«ot^cov  and 
grandmother  of  Christ ; "  and  we  are  informed 
by  Codinus  that  Justinian  IL  founded  another  in 
705. 

Her  body  was  brought  frt>m  Palestine  to  Con- 
stantinople in  740,  and  her  '*Inventio  Corporis" 
was  celebrated  with  all  the  honoor  doe  to  a 
sarnt.  [C.] 
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(Tirtt  aftar  Eutcr),  ws  Sad  >D  oBIca  n  Pat- 
aka  Aimolma.  That  it  was  not,  bowartT,  io- 
TuuUf  OQ  ths  Amj  fblloving  tb*  0<!taT«  of 
Euta  ii  ihowB  bj  If  uMu  (qnoted  by  Blnlarim, 
1.  L  aU),  who  foDDd  it  pLjiMd  OD  tha  Thnnda; 
bdtm  *"•—"'—  D>j  in  an  aodaat  ritual  of 
Vicua.  And  it  la  manUontd  in  later  antho- 
ritiea  aa  haling  baan  eelabratad  on  ranoua  daya, 
«  OB  Iha  Sabbattm  m  AS/ii,  th*  Saturday  aftar 
Eaatai-Dsr. 

Aa  to  tiionMuingof  thaaipreviaii  tbara  an 
Taiiooi  optDioDj.  Natalia  Alaiaoder  {BM.  EccL 
Diu.  u.  fwwtL  3),  with  MTaral  of  the  eldor  >u< 
Ihsritka,  asppoaad  it  to  ha  tha  aanivanary  of 


It  actoal  year  It  would  natOTftlly 
be  oBiittcd,  or  tmuferred  to  a  period  when  tlu 
Fast  waa  orcr;  for  the  lerTiaa  of  tha  PaxM 
■uKitMiini  were  of  a  Paaohal  ehantetar,  and  COD- 
aeqnestly  amnited  for  a  aeaaon  of  monmiDg. 

PnrfablT,  howarir,  the  nitan  of  tha  /'oaoki 
■anutiaiai  ij  correctly  itatad  by  the  Micrologn* 
(c  M) ;  Annotin*  Faaehi  ii  ■  term  aqnlTalent 
to  aOAiTCnuy  Pucha ;  and  it  1«  io  called  becanaa 
■a  oUm  tlu*  at  Koma  tfaoia  who  bad  beea  bap- 
tind  at  Eaatar  eelebratod  tha  aooiTcraary  of 
their  baptiini  in  the  iwit  year  by  ulema  ler- 
lioa.     HoBOiiiuaf  Antnn,  Doraiu^  and  Beleth, 

S'  «  tka  aam*  aiplaoation,  which  la  adopted  by 
oaanu,Hart«nt,  aodHabiUoii.  Tothiacall- 
B(  to  BlMd  of  baptiamal  Towa  the  collecta  of 
tk  OragHiao  Sammtmlary  (p.  82)  refer.  The 
<mda  of  tha  Hieroli^iu,  that  tbia  waa  obatrred  m 
•Idea  tiBM  (antlqaittu)  tatm  to  imply  that  even 
at  the  time  when  that  treatiu  waa  writlan 
(abenl  1100),  it  had  becomt  ub»il<t«  (Gregoriao 
I.  Ea.  UAsid,  p.  399 ;  Binterim'a  Smk- 
L  24S  ff.>  [C] 

AXXUNCIATION.  [Uabt  tu  Vaaa, 
fetTTvti*  or.] 

ANODmNG.    [DuCTiOB.] 

AXOTIUS,  of  Aleiandiia,  eammemoratad 
Jdy  7  (Mart.  ffitrlM.). 

ANgEVTtUS.  CommtmontW  Angiut  7 
(Jfart.  ««Twi.).  [C-l 

ANTEMPNUS,  biahop,  conniemonted  April 
3T  (JTort.  UkrlM.).  [C.] 

ANTEPENDinM  (or  Antipendinm),  a  wil 
u  kasfiu  in  tnal  of  an  altar.  The  OH  ofsnch 
a  fAvce  of  dnpory  do  donbt  began  at  a  period 
■  hcB  allua,  aa  that  at  S.  Aleaaandni  od  the  Via 
<iiiiiia1aiia  near  Roma  rALTAR],  began  to  be 
■DutrBetod  with  ODoellated  fronta:  the  reil 
kangug  in  front  would  protect  the  interior 
from  dnat  aad  frnn  pro&ne  or  IneTerent  corio- 
BilT.  OampiDl  ( i'rt.  Man.  t.  iL  p.  57)  aayi 
that  in  a  crypt  below  the  chnrch  of  SS.  Coamo 
a  t^—'——  at  Beoe  there  waa  in  hia  time  an 
aadeat  altar  "  com  dnnbni  eolnmnia  ae  epiatilii 
at  nraan ;  mtc  son  nib  ioo  e[^tilto  anoli  annt 
tnrei  •  qoiboa  vela  peBtttbant,"  (Compare  t.  i, 
ftM.) 

la  ik*  7th  asd  Sth  ccntariet  veil*  of  rich  anii 
••■tlj  aloAa  are  often  nentioned  in  the  lAb, 
tm^.  m  MapaBdcd  "tnU  altara,"  ai  in  the 


cnae  where  Pope  Leo  III.  gave  to  tha  chn.-ch  of 
St.  Panl  at  Kome  "Telom  rnbeom  quod  pandet 
Bote  altars  babena  in  medio  crucem  de  cLryioclaro 
et  periclyain  de  chrraodaTo,"  a  red  Tail  which 
hangt  before  the  altar,  haying  in  the  middle 
■  crota  of  gold  embroidery  and  a  border 
of  the  aune.  It  !■  poeaibte,  howdTcr,  that  is 
thia  and  like  cvwa  the  veil  waa  not  attached  to 
the  altar,  but  Lnng  before  it  fhim  the  ciborinm 
or  from  archea  or  raillngi  railed  npoD  the  altar 
•ncloaure.  [A,  N,] 

ANTEBOB,    the    pope,  martTr    at   Boia^ 

mmemorsted  Jan.  3  {Jfart.  B-Oa^  F«t- 
B«i»>.  fC] 

AKTHEK.    [AanraoH.] 

ANTHEUinS.  eommenoratod  Sept.  26  (CaL 

AVTTTTA,  mother  of  Elenthtriu,  tommo- 
moraled  April  18  (Jforf.  Bon.  V«t.>  [Q] 

ANTHIUUE  (1)  Blahni,  martyr  at  Niiw 
media,  commemorated  Apiil  37  (ifiirt  Aim. 
Vrt.). 

(8)  Pretbyter,  martyr  at  Bome,  Kay  11  (A, 
ABtiae). 

(S)  Martyr  at  Aagata,  SapL  37  (Jfort. 
B.  v.).  [C.] 

ANTHOIXKHUH  CArAiXjyior),  a  eompi- 

tiou  from  the  Paracletloe,  Uenaea,  and  Hon- 
logium,  of  iDCh  portious  of  the  aeriHce  u  are  moat 
itly  required  by  ordinal;  wonhippera.  It 
generally  contain)  the  oSce*  for  the  PeatiralB  ot 
the  Lord,  of  the  Virgin  Uary,  and  of  the  prin- 
'  laista  who  have  fotlTala  (riir  bpraCe- 
hrjiia)\  and  thoee  otdiaa^  oScea  which 
onitantJy  recur.  (Neale,  Eattm  QatrxJi, 
Itiind.  890.)  Thia  book,  which  wu  intended  to 
be  a  convenient  manual,  ha*  been  >o  awollen  by 
the  leal  of  locceaaive  editors,  that  it  has  become, 
■aya  Leo  Aliatloa,  a  very  monater  of  a  boolc.  (Dt 
Librii  Eccleiiaiticit  Qraeoorvm,  p.  89.)        [C.] 

AMTIGONUB,  of  Alexandria,  commemorated 
Feb.  26  (iforl.  //KT«n.>  [C] 

ANTIHEN5IUH,  a  cooHKnted  altar-ctoth, 

loco  menaae  lire  altarii"  (Bona,  De  llebai  Lit. 
L  II.  §2).  Thia  aeemi  the  natural  deriTation, 
eipeciallj  if,  as  Suidas  aay>(in  Suicar'i  Tkaaurv» 
a.  T.)  the  word  waa  a  Latin  one,  meaning  a  table 
placed  before  a  tribonsl  (vpd  Smoimiplsv  m- 
fiirq).  NeTertbeleai,  the  Greeki  alwaji  write 
the  word  Imjidvior,  and  derive  it  fn\si  uWof, 
a  caniater  (Neale,  Eaitem  Church,  Introd.  p.  186). 
These  AntimeDsia  were,  and  are,  coiuecrated 
only  at  the  consecration  of  a  church  (Goar'i  Ea- 
dioitigkm,  p.  648),  when  a  piecs  of  cloth  large 
tnoagb  to  form  aereral  antimensia  was  placed  on 
the  altar,  consecrated,  and  aderwatd)  divided 
and  distributed  aa  ooauion  required.  "Iteiio 
being  pounded  up  with  fragnnt  gum,  oil  ii  ponred 
over  them  by  the  bishop,  aDd,d^ti11ingan  to  tha 
corporals,  is  luppostd  to  convey  to  them  (he 
mysterious  rirtuci  of  the  relics  themselvea.  The 
Holy  Eucharist  must  then  be  celebrated  on  them 
for  seven  dayi,  after  which  they  are  sent  forth 
aa  they  may  be  wanted"  (Neale,  u.  s.  p.  187). 
As  to  tb*  antiquity  of  these  ceremonies  it  i* 
difficult  to  speak  with  certainly. 

(in  Snicer,  a.  v.)  aav  that 
'  r  nae  on  the  Tablea  of 
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Oratones  (r»y  ttntniptwv),  which  were  probably 
for  the  most  part  unconsecrated ;  and  MaDuel 
Charitopuliu  (in  Bona,  u.  a.)  says  that  they  were 
for  use  in  cases  where  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
altar  was  consecrated  or  not.  They  were  required 
to  be  sufficiently  large  to  corer  the  spot  occupied 
by  the  paten  and  chalice  at  the  time  of  conse- 
cration. 

The  Syrians  do  not  use  these  cloth  antimensia, 
but  in  their  stead  consecrate  slabs  of  wood,  which 
appear  to  be  used  even  on  altars  which  are  con- 
secrated (compare  the  Ethiopic  Area  [Abca]). 
The  Syriac  Komocanon  quoted  by  Renaudot  {Lit, 
Orient  i.  182)  in  the  absence  of  an  Antimensium 
of  any  kind  permits  consecration  of  the  Eucharist 
on  a  leaf  of  the  Gospels,  or,  in  the  desert  and  in 
case  of  urgent  necessity,  on  the  hands  of  the 
deacons.  [C] 

ANTIOCH,  COUNCILS  OP.  Care  reckons 
only  13  Councils  of  Antioch  between  A.D.  252 
and  800,  at  which  date  the  first  vol.  of  his  Bist, 
Liieraria  stops :  Sir  H.  Nicolas  as  many  as  33, 
and  Mansi  nearly  the  same  number.  Numbering 
them,  however,  is  unnecessary,  as  there  are  no 
first,  second,  and  third  Councils  of  Antioch  as  of 
CSarthage  and  elsewhere.  They  may  be  set 
down  briefly  in  chronological  order,  only  three 
•f  them  requiring  any  special  notice. 

iuD.  252--under  Fabian,  against  the  followers 
of  Novatus  (Euseb.  vi  46). 

—  264,  269 — On  their  dates  see  Mansi  L 
1089-91 :  both  against  Paul  of  Samosata, 
who  was  also  Bishop  of  Antioch  after  De- 
metrian  (Euseb.  vii.  27-9).  For  details, 
see  below. 

—  331 — Of  Arians,  to  depose  Eustathius, 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  for  alleged  Sabellianism 
(Soc  i.  24). 

—  339 — Of  Arians,  to  appoint  Pistus  to  the 
see  of  Alexandria,  to  which  St.  Athanasius 
had  just  been  restored  bv  Constantino  the 
younger  {Life  of  SU  Athanaeiua  by  his 
benedictine  editors). 

—  341 — ^known  as  the  Council  of  the  Dedi- 
cation :  the  bishops  having  met  ostensibly 
to  consecrate  the  great  church  of  the 
metropolis  of  Syria,  called  the  *'  Dominicum 
Aureum,"  the  only  council  of  Antioch 
whose  canons  have  been  preserved  (Soc 
ii.  8).     For  details,  see  below. 

—  345— Of  Arians :  when  the  creed  called 
the  **  Macrostiche,"  firom  its  length,  was 
put  forth  (Soc  ii.  18). 

—  348 — Of  Arians :  at  which,  however, 
Stephen,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  himself  an 
Arian,  was  deposed  by  order  of  Constantius 
for  the  monstrous  plot  organised  by  him 
against  the  deputies  from  Sardica  (New- 
man's Arians,  iv.  3,  4). 

•—  354 — Of  Arians :  against  St.  Athanasius. 

— -  358 — under  Eudozius :  rejected  the  words 
Homoousion  and  Homoiousion  equally : 
but  **  without  venturing  on  the  distinct 
Anomoean  doctrine "  (Newman's  Arians, 
iv.  4). 

—  361 — ^To  authorise  the  translation  of  St. 
Meletius  from  Sebaste  to  Antioch.  A 
second  was  held  shortly  afterwards,  by  the 
same  party,  to  expel  him  for  having  made 
proof  of  hb  orthodoxy. 

—  3€3 — Of  semi-Arians:  addressed   a    sy- 


nodical  letter  to  tht  new  emperor  Jorfan, 
as  had  been  done  by  the  orthodox  at  Alex- 
andria. St,  If  eletiuB  presided,  and  signed 
first  (Soc.  iii.  25). 
▲J).  367— Creed  of  the  Covncil  of  the  Dedica- 
tion confirmed. 

—  379 — under  St.  Meletius:  condemned  Mar- 
cellus,  Photinus,  and  Apollinaris.  Ad- 
dressed a  dogmatic  letter  to  St.  Damasus 
and  the  bishops  of  the  West,  who  had  sent 
a  similar  one  to  St.  Paulinus. 

^  380 — ^For  healing  the  schism  there :  when 
it  was  agreed  that  whichever  survived-— 
St.  Meletius  or  St.  Paulmus— ehould  be  ac- 
cepted by  all.  Here  the  r6fios  or  synodical 
letter  of  the  Westerns  was  received  (at 
least  so  says  De  Marca,  ExpUe,  Can,  V, 
ConciL  Const.  a.d.  381,  among  his  Dis- 
sertations). St.  Meletius  signed  first  of  146 
others.  St.  Paulinus,  apparently,  was  not 
present  at  all.  A  meeting  of  Arians  took 
place  there  the  same  year  on  the  death  of 
their  bishop  Euzoius,  when  Dorotheus  was 
elected  to  succeed  him  (Soc  iv.  35,  and 
V.  3  and  5). 

^  389 — ^To  prevent  the  sons  of  Marcellus, 
Bishop  of  Apamea,  fVom  avenging  his 
murder  by  the  barbarians. 

—  391 — ^Against  the  Measalians. 

^  424— or,  as  Mansi  thinks  (iv.  475)  in  418 : 
at  which  Pelagius  was  condenmed. 

—  431 — under  .n>hn  of  Antioch,  condemning 
and  deposing  St.  Cyril  and  five  others 
(Mansi,  5,  1147). 

—  432 — ^under  John  also ;  for  making  peace 
with  St.  Cyril :  after  which  he  in  this,  or 
another  synod  of  the  same  year,  condenmed 
Nestorius  and  his  opinions. 

—  435 — Respecting  the  works  of  Theodoras 
of  Mopsuestia  and  Diodorus  of  Tarsus 
lately  translated  into  Armenian. 

—  440— On  the  same  subject :  occasioned  by 
a  letter  of  Proclus,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

—  445 — ^under  Domnus :  in  which  a  Syrian 
bishop  named  Athanasius  was  condemned. 

—  448 — under  Domnus  also :  when  Ibas, 
Bishop  of  Edessa,  was  accused ;  but  his 
accusers  were  excommunicated. 

—  471 — ^At  which  Peter  the  Fuller  was  de- 
posed, and  Julian  consecrated  in  his  room  ; 
then  Peter,  having  been  restored  by  the 
usurper  Basilicus  in  476,  was  again  ejected 
by  a  synod  in  478  on  the  restoration  of 
Zeno. 

—  482 — ^At  which  the  appointment  of  Ca- 
lendio  to  that  see  was  confirmed ;  but  he 
in  turn  was  ejected  by  the  emperor  Zeno 
in  485,  and  Peter  the  Fuller  restored,  who 
thereupon  held  a  synod  there  the  same 
year,  and  condemned  the  4th  Council. 

—  512— at  which  Severua  was  appointed 
patriarch. 

—  542 — ^Against  Origen. 

—  560 — under  Anastasius :  condemning  those  • 
who  opposed  the  4th  CoundL 

—  781 — ^under  Theodoric :  condenuiing  the 
Iconoclasts. 

Of  these,  the  two  synods  a.d.  264  and  369. 
against  Paul  of  Samosata  were  conspicuous  both 
from  the  fact  that  the  accused  was  bishop  of  the* 
city  in  which  they  were  held,  and  from  the  novel' 
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dMimetar  of  th«lr  proceedings.  Thej  came  to 
th«  steiiii  reeolation  of  deposing  him,  yet  had  to 
apply  to  a  pagan  emperor  to  enforce  their  sen- 
tence, whO|  strange  to  saj,  did  as  thej  requested. 
No  soch  case  had  occorred  before:  it  was  the 
graritj  of  their  deliberations  and  the  justice  of 
their  decisions  that  caused  them  to  be  respected. 
With  the  first  of  them,  as  we  learn  from  £u- 
scbins,  tliere  were  some  celebrated  names  as- 
sodaled.  Firmilian,  Bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappa- 
doda,  the  well-lmown  advocate  for  re-baptising  he- 
retics with  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Gregory  the  wonder- 
worker, and  Athenodorus  his  brother,  the  bishops 
of  Tarsus  and  Jerusalem,  and  others.  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria  was  inyited,  but  sent  excuses  on 
account  of  his  age ;  declaring  his  sentiments  on 
the  question  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  whole 
diocese,  without  so  much  as  naming  the  accused, 
ita  bishop.  Those  who  were  present  exposed  his 
errors ;  but  Paul,  promising  amendment,  man- 
aged to  cajole  Firmilian,  and  the  bishops  sepa- 
rated without  passing  sentence.  At  the  second 
council,  baring  been  convicted  by  a  presbyter 
named  Malchion,  occupying  the  highest  position 
in  the  schools  of  Antioch  as  a  sophist,  he  was 
cut  off  from  the  communion  of  the  Church ;  and 
a  synodical  letter  was  addressed  in  the  name  of 
thoee  present,  headed  by  the  bishops  of  Tarsus 
aad  Jerusalem — ^Firmilian  had  died  on  his  road 
to  the  council — and  of  the  neighbouring  churches, 
to  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Alexandria,  and  the 
whole  Chuxch  generally,  setting  forth  all  that 
bad  been  done  in  both  synods,  as  well  as  all  the 
&lse  teaching  and  all  the  strange  practices — so 
much  in  hannony  with  what  u  attributed  to 
the  sophists  of  Athens  in  Plato^for  which  Paul 
had  been  deposed,  also  that  Domnus,  son  of 
Demetrian,  hk  predecessor  in  the  see,  had  been 
elected  in  his  place.  Still,  condemned  as  he  had 
been,  Paul  held  his  g^und  till  the  emperor 
Aurelian,  having  been  besought  to  interfere,  com- 
manded that  **the  house  in  which  the  bishop 
lived  should  be  given  up  to  those  with  whom 
the  bishops  of  Italy  and  of  the  citv  of  Rome  com- 
municated as  regurds  dogma."  l*his  settled  his 
frte  once  for  all. 

The  remaining  council  of  Antioch  to  be  spe- 
cially noticed  is  that  of  the  Dedicatio  a.d.  341. 
It  was  atteadcd  by  90  bishops,  says  St.  Atha- 
nasins,  or  by  97  as  St.  Hilary.  Of  these  but  36 
are  said  to  have  been  Arian :  yet  they  carried 
their  point  through  Constantius  so  far  as  to 
sabstitute  Eusebius  of  Hems  for  St.  Athanasios, 
afti.  on  his  heritatiag,  to  get  George  or  Gregory 
of  Cappadocta  sent  out  to  be  put  in  possession  of 
the  see  of  Alexandria  without  delay. 

Not  content  with  this,  they  got  their  12th 
caaoB  levelled  against  those  who,  having  been 
deposed  in  a  synod,  presume  to  submit  their 
case  to  the  emperor  instead  of  a  larger  synod, 
averring  that  they  deserved  no  pardon,  and 
•ught  not  ever  to  be  restored  ngain.  In  this 
wvy  the  restoration  of  St.  Athanssius  to  Alex- 
aairia  by  Constantine  the  younger  was  virtually 
dedand  uacanonical  and  his  see  i*acant.  To 
this  canon  St.  Chrysostom  afterwards  objected, 
K  was  adduced  aeainst  him,  that  it  was 
by  the  Avians.  Lastly,  thev  managed  to 
proinulgate  four  different  crMds,  all  intended  to 
undermine  that  of  Micaea.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
the  25  canons  passed  by  this  council  came  to  be 
the  BMWt  respected  of  any,  and  at  length 
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admitted  into  the  code  of  the  Universal  diurdu 
They  are  termed  by  Pope  Zacharias  **  the  canons 
of  the  blessed  Fathers;"  by  Nicholas  L  *«thr 
venerable  and  holy  canons  of  Antioch ;"  and  by 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  **  the  just  rules  of  the 
Fathers."  Hence  some  have  supposed  two 
councils :  one  of  50  orthodox  bishops,  or  more, 
who  made  the  canons;  another  of  30  or  40 
Arians,  who  superseded  St.  Athanasius  (Mansi,  \l 
1305,  note).  But  canon  12  plainly  was  as  much 
directed  against  St.  Athanasius  as  anything  else 
that  was  done  there.  On  the  other  hand,  it  laid 
down  a  true  principle  no  less  than  the  rest ;  and 
this  doubtless  has  been  the  ground  on  which 
they  have  been  so  widely  esteemed.  Among 
them  there  are  five  which  cannot  be  paaMd  over, 
for  another  reason.  The  9th,  for  distinctly 
proving  the  high  antiquity  of  one  at  least  of  ^e 
Apostolical  canons,  by  referring  to  it  as  **the 
antient  canon  which  was  in  force  in  the  age  of 
our  fiithers,"  in  connexion  with  the  special 
honour  now  claimed  for  metropolitans— on  which 
see  Bever.,  Synod,  ii.  ad  loc— canons  4  and  5,  for 
having  been  cited  in  the  4th  action  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  or  rather  read  out  there  by  Aetius, 
Archdeacon  of  Constantinople,  from  a  book  as 
** canons  83  and  84  of  the  holy  Fathers;"  and 
likewise  canons  16  and  17,  for  having  been  read 
out  in  the  11th  action  of  the  same  council  by 
Leontius,  Bishop  of  Magnesia,  from  a  book  as 
« canons  95  and  96 ; "  being  in  each  case  the 
identical  numbers  assigned  to  them  in  the  code  of 
the  Universal  Church,  thus  proving  this  code  to 
have  been  in  existence  and  appealed  to  then,  and 
therefore  making  it  extremely  probable,  to  say 
the  least,  that  when  the  Chalosdonian  bishops  in 
their  first  canon  **  pronounced  it  to  be  fit  and 
just  that  the  canons  of  the  holy  Fathers  made  in 
every  synod  to  this  present  time  be  in  ftiU  force," 
they  gave  their  authoritative  sanction  to  this 
very  collection.  Hence  a  permanent  and  in- 
trinsic interest  has  been  imparted  to  this  council 
irrespectively  of  the  merits  of  its  own  canons  in 
themselves,  though  there  are  few  councils  whose 
enactments  are  marked  throughout  bv  so  much 
good  sense.  [£.  S.  F.] 

ANTIPAS,  Bishop  of  Pergamus,  tradition- 
ally the  "^  angel "  of  that  church  addressed  in 
the  Apocalypse,  commemorated  April  11  (CaL 
Byzanty  [C] 

ANTIPHON--<Gr.  •Arrf^ror:  Lat.  ArUi- 
phona:  Old  English,  Antefn^  Antem  [Chaucer]: 
Modem  English,  Anthem,  For  the  change  of 
AnUfn  into  Antem,  compare  0.  E.  St^n  [prow] 
with  modem  Stem,  French,  Antienne,)  **An- 
tiphona  ex  Graeco  interpretatur  vox  reciproca ; 
duobus  scilicet  choris  altematim  psallentibus 
ordine  commutato."    (Isidore,  Originea  vi.  18.) 

There  are  two  kinds  of  responsive  singing  used 
in  the  Church ;  the  Responsorial,  when  one  siugei 
or  reader  begins,  and  the  whole  choir  answers  in 
the  altemate  verses ;  the  present  Anglican  prac- 
tice when  the  Psalms  are  not  chanted ;  and  the 
Antiphonal  (described  in  Isidore's  definition)  when 
the  choir  is  divided  into  two  parts  or  sides,  and 
each  pari  or  side  sings  altemate  verses.  Of 
these  forms  of  ecclesiastical  chant  we  are  now 
concerned  only  with  the  second,  the  AntiphoncU, 
We  shall  endeavour,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  to  men- 
tion (1)  Its  origin.  (2)  The  different  usages  of 
the  term  "  Antiphon."    (3)  Its  application  in  the 
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Missal,  and  in  the  Bre^ary;  pointing^  out  is 
they  occur  anr  puculiarity  or  difference  of  usage 
between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Churches, 

I.  Its  origin  may  be  found  in  the  Jewish 
Church.  For  we  read  (1  Chron.  Ti.  31  &cX  that 
David  divided  the  Levites  into  three  bands,  and 
'*  set  them  over  the  service  of  song  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  after  that  the  ark  had  rest.  And 
they  ministered  before  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  with  singing, 
until  Solomon  had  built  the  house  of  the  Lord  in 
Jerusalem ;  and  then  they  waited  on  their  office 
according  to  their  order."  It  appears  further 
that  the  sons  of  the  Kohathit^s,  uiider  **  Heman  a 
singer"  (v.  33),  stood  in  the  centre  while  the 
Gershomites,  led  by  Asaph,  stood  on  the  right 
hand,  and  the  Merarites,  led  by  Ethan  (or  Jedu- 
thun),  on  the  left.  These  arrangements,  and  ths 
further  details  given  in  1  Chron.  xzv.  clearly 
point  to  some  definite  assignment  of  the  musical 
parts  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple  worship. 
Some  of  the  psalms,  moreover,  as  the  xxiv.  aiid 
the  czzziv.  appear  to  be  composed  for  antiphonal 
singing  by  two  choirs. 

It  appears  on  the  evidence  of  Philo,  that  this 
mode  of  singing  was  practised  by  the  Essenes. 
Speaking  of  them  he  says :  '*  In  the  first  place 
two  choirs  are  constituted ;  one  of  men,  the  other 
of  women.  They  then  sing  hymns  to  the  praise 
of  Qod,  composed  in  different  kinds  of  metre  and 
verse — now  with  one  mouth,  now  with  anti- 
phonal  hymns  and  harmonies,  leading,  and  direct- 
ing, and  ruling  the  choir  with  modulations  of 
the  hands  and  gestures  of  the  body ;  at  one  time 
in  motion,  at  another  stationary ;  turning  in  one 
direction,  and  in  the  reverse,  as  the  case  requires. 
Then,  when  each  choir  by  itself  has  satisfied 
itself  with  these  delights,  they  all,  as  though 
inebriated  with  divine  love,  combine  firom  both 
choirs  into  one." 

Pliny  appears  to  allude  to  antiplional  chanting 
when,  in  a  well-known  passage  (Epist,  z.  97X  he 
says  that  the  Christians  sing  a  hymn  to  Christ 
as  God,  "by  turns  among  themselves"  (secum 
invicem). 

The  introduction  of  antiphonal  singing  among 
the  Greeks  is  ascribed  by  an  ancient  tradition  to 
Ignatius  of  Antioch  (Socrates,  EccL  Hist.  vi.  8), 
who  saw  a  vision  of  antiphonal  chanting  in 
heaven.  And  this  tradition  probably  represents 
the  fact,  that  this  manner  of  singing  was  early 
introduced  into  Antioch,  and  spread  thence  over 
the  Eastern  Church. 

We  learn  from  S.  Basil  that  it  was  general  in 
his  time.  He  says  {Ep,  ccviL  ad  Cleric,  Neo- 
caesar.)  prefacing  that  what  he  is  going  to  speak 
of  are  the  received  institutions  in  all  the  churches 
(rk  vvv  KiKparyiKira  f$ri  «-(£<rair  vous  rov  BcoG 
4KK\fiat<us  a-^fvtftid  icrrt  irol  trifi^va)^  **  that  the 
people,  resorting  by  night  to  the  house  of  prayer 

at  length,  rising  fh>m  prayer,  betake 

themselves  to  psalmody.  And  now,  divided  into 
two  parts,  they  sing  alternately  to  each  other 
P'X$  9ie»9fifi$4irr9s,  kvTi^dXXovcty  iAX^Xots .  .). 
Afterwards  they  commit  the  leading  of  the 
melody  to  one,  and  the  rest  follow  him." 

Theodoret  (ffitt.  Eccles,  ii.  19)  ascribes  the 
Introduction  of  antiphonal  singing  to  Flavian 
and  Diodorus,  who,  while  still  laymen,  he  says, 
were  the  first  to  divide  the  dioirs  of  singers  into 
two  ptrti,  and  teach  them  to  sing  the  songs  of 
IMd  alltffiatdy  (a^M  vpAroi,  9ixv  'tcX^^rcr 


r^y  AovtSuc^y  iHlBai^oy  /tcA^Iov),  and  then  ha 
adds  that  this  custom,  which  thus  took  its  rise  at 
Antioch,  spread  thence  in  every  direction. 

In  the  Western  Church  the  introduction  of 
Antiphonal  singing  after  the  manner  of  the  Ori- 
entals (secundum  morem  Orientalium),  is  attri- 
buted to  S.  Ambrose,  as  8.  Augustine  says 
{Confess,  ix.  c  7,  §  15),  and  he  gives  as  a  reason, 
that  the  people  should  not  become  weary. 

A  passage,  indeed,  is  adduced  from  Tertullian 
(ad  Uxor,  ii.),  from  which  it  is  argued  that  the 
practice  of  alternate  singing  was  in  vogue  before 
the  time  of  S.  Ambrose.  It  has  also  been  con-^ 
tended  that  Pope  Damasus,  or  again  Caelestiue, 
was  its  originator  in  the  Western  Church.  As 
these  opinions  do  not  seem  to  be  generally  adopted, 
and  as  the  ai'guments  by  which  they  are  sup- 
ported may  easily  admit  of  another  interpreu- 
tion,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  to  occupy 
space  by  discussing  them  here. 

II.  The  word  Antiphon,  however,  has  been 
used  in  several  different  senses. 

1.  Sometimes  it  appears  to  denote  the  psalms 
or  hymns  themselves,  which  were  sung  anti- 
phonally.  Thus  Socrates  {Hist,  Eocl.  vi.  8)  calls 
certain  hymns  which  were  thus  sung  "Anti- 
phonas."  When  the  word  is  used  in  Uiis  sense 
there  is  generally  a  contrast  expressed  or  implied 
with  a  **psalmus  directus,"  or  **  directaneus." 
**Psallere  cum  antiphona"  b  a  phrase  much 
used  in  this  connexion,  to  which  ^'psallere  in 
directum"  is  opposed.  Thus  S.  Aurelian  in  the 
order  for  psalmody  of  his  rule,  *'  Dicite  Matu- 
tinarios,  id  est  prime  canticum  in  antiphona: 
deinde  directaneum,  Judica  me  Deus,  ...  in 
antiphonft  dicite  hjrmnum.  Splendor  patemae 
gloriae,"  It  is  not  quite  certain  what  is  meant 
by  these  two  expressions ;  tne  general  opinion  is 
that  '*  psallere  cum  (or  in)  antiphoni,"  means  to 
sing  alternately  with  the  two  sides  of  the  choir ; 
and  "psallere  directaneum"  to  sing  either  with 
the  whole  choir  united,  or  else  for  one  chanter  to 
sing  while  the  rest  listened  in  silence  (this  latter 
mode  of  singing,  however,  is  what  is  usually 
denoted  by  "  tractus ;")  while  some  think  that 
"  psallere  in  "  or  "  cum  antiphoni"  means  to  sing 
with  modulation  of  the  voice ;  and  that  "  psallera 
directaneum"  denotes  plain  recitation  without 
musical  intonation.  Thus  Cassian  {De  Instit, 
Coenob,  it  2),  speaking  of  psalms  to  be  sung  in 
the  night  office,  says, "  et  hos  ipsos  antiphonarum 
protelatos  melodiis,  et  adjunctione  quarumdam 
modulationum ;"  and  S.  Benedict  directs  that 
some  psalms  should  be  said  "  in  directum,"  but 
many  more  "modulatis  vocibus."  A  third 
opinion  u  that  "psallere  cum  antiphoni"  means 
to  sing  psalms  with  certain  sentences  inserted 
between  the  verses,  which  sentences  were  called 
antiphona,   from  their    being  sung  alternately 

!  with  the  verses  of  the  psalm  itself.  Of  this 
method  of  singing  we  shall  speak  more  fully 
presently.  In  opposition  to  this  sense,  "  peallere 
directum "  would  mean  to  sing  a  psalm  straight 
through  without  any  antiphon;  and  it  may  be 

,  remarked  that  the  "  psalmus  directus,"  said  daily 
at  Lauds,  in  the  Ambrosian  office,  has  no  Anti- 
phon. The  expression  "  oratio  recta"  seems  also 
to  be  used  in  much  the  same  sense. 

2.  The  word  Antiphona*  is  also  used  to  dencta 

*  "  A  disUnctfon  Is  muSfi  bf  lltnrgiral  writers  b(>tw*«« 
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a  MCfad  oompQsition,  or  oompila^ioii  of  Tenes 
from  the  Psalms,  or  sometimes  from  ether  parts 
of  Scripture,  or  sereral  consecutiTe  versoi  of  the 
same  pealm  appropriate  to  a  special  subject  or 
festiraL  This  was  wnng  by  one  choir,  and  after 
each  Terse  an  nnTarying  response  was  made  by 
the  opposite  choir;  whence  the  name. 

Compilations  of  this  nature  are  to  be  found  in 
the  old  office  books,  e^.,  in  the  Mozarabic  office 
for  the  dead,  where,  however,  they  are  called  ^  a 
Psalm  of  David,"  as  being  said  in  the  place  of 
psalms  in  the  Moctnms ;  and  they  have  this  pecn- 
llarity,  that  each  verse  (with  very  few  excep- 
tions) begins  with  the  same  word.     Thns  the 
venes  of  one  such  ^ psalm"  all  begin  with  **  Ad 
te;"    those  of  another  with    ** Miserere;"    of 
another  with  ^Libera;"  of  another  with  ''Tu 
Domine,"  and  so  on.    They  are  also  found  in  the 
Ambroaian  burial  (^ces,  where  they  are  called 
Aatiphonae,  each  verse  being  considered  as  a 
Kparate  Antiphon,  and  are  headed  Antiph.  i. 
Aatiph.  iL  and  so  on.    The  Canticles,  which  were 
appointed  to  be  said  instead  of  the  ^^Venite"  in 
the  English  state  services,  there  called  ^  hymns," 
aad  directed  to  be  said  or  sung  **  one  verse  bv 
tile  Priest,  and  another  by  the  Clerk  and  people 
(t.  e.  antiphonally),  are  of  this  nature. 

3.  The  word  ^  An tiphona"  denotes  (and  this 
is  the  sense  in  which  we  are  most  familiar  with 
its  use),  a  sentence  usually,  but  by  no  means 
invariably,  taken  from  the  psalm  itself,  and  ori- 
ginally intercalated  between  each  verse  of  a  psalm, 
bat  which,  in  process  of  time,  came  to  be  sung, 
wholly  or  in  part,  at  the  beginning  and  end  only. 
We  shall  speak  more  at  length  on  this  head  pre- 
sently. 

4.  The  word  ^Antiphona"  came  to  denote 
such  a  sentecce  taken  by  itself,  and  sung  alone 
without  connexion  with  any  psalm.  These  Anti- 
phons  were  fr^uently  original  compositions. 
(We  thus  arrive  at  our  common  use  of  the  word 
anthem  as  part  of  an  Anglican  choral  service.) 
Antiphons  of  this  description  are  of  common 
oocurrenoe  in  the  Greek  offices. 

As  an  example  take  the  following  from  the 
Office  for  the  taking  the  greater  monastic  habit 
(tsv  /uyiiXov  exilfiaros).  In  the  Liturgy,  after 
the  entrance  of  the  Gospels,  the  following  Anti- 
phons QAtrrl^ya)  are  said : — 

JiaL  1.  -  Wofold  that  I  could  wipe  out  with  tesra  the 
hndvritiiig  of  mj  ottvnoea,  0  Lord :  and  please  Thee  by 
Rpcntanoe  for  the  remainder  of  my  life:  bat  the  enemy 
daoriTcs  me.  and  wan  against  my  souL  0  Lord,  before  1 
buily  perUi,  save  me. 

*  VITho  that  ta  tueeed  l^  storms,  and  makes  for  it,  does 
sot  find  safety  in  this  port?  Or  who  that  is  tormented 
with  pain  and  falls  down  before  it,  does  not  find  a  care  in 
tUi  ptaoe  of  healing?  O  thoa  Creator  of  all  men,  and 
pbTi^aaa  ef  the  sick.  0  Lord,  before  1  finally  perish, 
•tveme. 

*I  am  a  sheep  of  Thy  rational  flock;  and  I  flee  to  Thee, 
the  food  Shepbenl;  save  me  the  wanderer  fhnn  Thy  fvld. 
OGod.  aad  iMve  mercy  on  me." 

Then  follows  "Gloria  Patri"  and  a  "Tlieoto- 
Itioo,**  which  is  a  short  Antiphon  or  invocation 
iddressed  to  the  R V.M.  as  "  Theotokos."  Then 
Antiphon  iL,  after  ths  model  of  the  first,  but  in 

Mfphoua,  and  antiphonnm,  the  neuter  form  denoting 
MtfpboDs  of  the  oafeare  here  described ;  and  the  feminine 
•  nntence  or  modnlatiiwi  soi^  as  a  preiOx  or  adjunct  to  a 
0vca  pasbn '  qoasi  cs  cgfotito  respundens.' "— Ooar,  h'wh. 


two  clauses  only.  So  after  another  '^ Gloria" 
and  **  Theotokion,"  Antiphon  iii.  in  one  clause. 

IIL  We  shall  now  refer  to  the  principal  usee 
of  Antiphons  in  the  services  of  the  Church. 

1st.  In  the  Liturgy,  or  office  of  the  Mass. 

We  will  take  the  Greek  offices  first.  In  these 
(and  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  two  Litur- 
gies of  SS.  Basil  and  Chrysostom)  before  the  lesser 
entrance  (i^,  that  of  the  Gospels)  3  psalms,  or 
parts  of  psalms  are  sung  with  a  constant  re- 
sponse after  each  verse.  These  are  called  re- 
spectively the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Antiphon,  and 
each  is  preceded  by  a  prayer,  which  is  called  the 
prayer  of  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Antiphon  respec- 
tively. 

The  Greek  liturgical  Antiphons  consist  each  of 
four  versicles  with  its  response,  though  occasion- 
ally, as  on  Chrutmas  Day,  the  third  Antiphon 
has  but  three ;  that  *"  Gloria  Patri  "  is  said  after 
the  first  and  second  Antiphons,  but  not  after  the 
third.  (This  is  doubtless  because  the  office  passes 
on  immediately  after  the  third  Antiphon  to  other 
singing  with  which  we  are  not  now  concerned.) 
In  the  first  Antiphon  the  antiphonal  response 
is  always  the  same,  and  is  that  given  in  the 
cases  quoted ;  in  the  second  it  varies  with  the 
day  to  the  solemnity  of  which  it  has  reference ; 
it  always  begins  with  the  words  "  Save  us,"  and 
ends  with  *'  Who  sing  to  Thee,  Alleluia  "  (<r»<roir 
^fiat  .  .  .  i^dWoyris  ooi  'AXXijXo^Ia) ;  in  the 
third  it  varies  likewise  with  the  day,  but  is  not 
of  so  uniform  a  type.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  the  sam* 
as  the  ^  Apolyticon,"  an  Anthem  «vhich  is  sung 
near  the  end  of  the  preceding  v^espers.  That 
after  the  ^  Gloria  "  in  the  second  Antiphon,  in- 
stead of  repeating  the  proper  response  of  the 
Antiphon  **0  only  begotten  Son  and  Word  of 
God,"  &c,  is  sung  as  a  response.  (This  invoca- 
tion occurs  in  the  office  of  the  **  Typics.") 

Other  compositions,  which  are  virtually  Anti- 
phons, are  found  in  Greek  offices,  and  will  be 
spoken  of  under  their  proper  heads ;  see  Conta- 

KION,  TUEOTOKION. 

We  turn  now  to  the  Liturgies  of  the  Western 
Church. 

The  three  Antiphons  of  the  Greek  Liturgies 
correspond  both  in  structure  and  position  with 
the  single  Antiphon  of  the  Western  Church. 
The  chant  which  the  Church  uses  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Mass  is  commonly  called  *'  Introitus," 
OP  ^  Antiphona  ad  Introitum,"  from  its  being 
sung  Antiphonally  when  the  priest  enters  upon 
the  service,  or  mounts  to  the  altar ;  for  both  ex- 
planations are  given  [IntroitI  It  still  retains 
its  name  of  **  Introitus  "  in  the  Roman  missal ; 
and  the  word  **  Introit "  is  frequently  used  among 
ourselves  at  the  present  day  with  a  similar  mean- 
ing. 

In  the  Ambrosian  Liturgy  the  corresponding 
Antiphon  was  called  "Ingressa"  for  the  same 
reason ;  while  in  the  Mozarabic  and  Sarum  Litur- 
gies it  was  called  **  Officium."  In  the  Galilean 
rile  it  was  called  **  Antiphona  "  or  **  Antiphona 
ad  praelegendum,"  or  "  de  praelegere." 

The  institution  of  the  Antiphon  at  the  Introit 
is  almost  universally  ascribed  to  S.  Caelestinc, 
who  was  Pope  a.d.  422,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
borrowed  this  kind  of  singing  from  S.  Ambrose, 
and  to  have  appointed  that  the  cl.  psalms  of 
David  should  be  sung  antiphonally  before  the 
Sacrifice,  which  was  not  done  previously,  but 
only   the    Epistles  of  S.  Paul  and   the  Gospel 
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vare  read,  uii  that  tba  Han  wu  coodncM,* 
In  the  accoaut  givan  by  S.  Augutiaa  (de  Ciii. 
Dri,  iiii.  8  ni  f*.)  of  a  Uaia  which  ha  «te- 
bntad,  A.D.  425,  then  >•  do  mantion  ofaach  an 
latioit.  After  ipeaking  of  certain  prelimituiry 
tluukagiriDgt  (aa  wa  ahould  la;  occailooiil)  for 
>  r«c«Ql  miracla,  he  aaya,  "  1  tB]at«d  the  people  "  j 
.  .  .  when  lilence  waa  at  length  eelablished,  the 
appainted  lectiona  of  UdIj  Scriptare  were  read 
M  though  that  waa  the  beginniDg  of  the  Mu*. 

It  ■eeniB,  howerer,  donbtlul  what  we  are  to 
Dnderataod  by  the  tinging  of  Pinlmi  thna  ioiti- 
tutfid  by  Cheleattue- whether  aa  eotira  Paalm, 
Tarying  with  the  offics,  waa  sung,  or  only  cer- 
tain TertKi  taken  from  the  Ptalnia,  and  oaed  aa 
■n  Antiphon.  The  former  opinion  ia  held  by 
Uonorina  {Gemma  animoe,  67),  who  aayi  tllat 
"Caeleatlne  appointed  Pialma  to  be  anng  at  the 
latroit  of  the  Mass,  from  which  (de  qnibua) 
Gregonr  the  Pope  anerwardi  composed  Anti- 
phmu  Ibr  the  Introit  of  the  Mat!  with  mnsical 
Dotation!  (modulandD  compoanit.)"  Alio  hy 
Priacm  in  hia  "  Acta  of  the  Popei,"  and  by  Cardi- 
nal Bona. 

The  latter  opinion  ta  held  by  Micrologru 
(cap.  i.),  and  br  Amoiariua  (fla  EbcI.  Off.  iii. 
5),  who,  in  eii^oining  this  addition  of  Caeles- 
tlne'i,  aayt,  "Which  we  nndeistand  to  mean 
that  he  Klectcd  Antiphons  oat  of  all  the  Pulms, 
to  be  inng  in  the  office  of  the  Mass.  For  preri- 
onaly  the  Haai  began  with  a  lection,  which  coa- 
tom  la  atill  retained  in  the  vigila  of  Easter  and 
Pentecoit." 

It  baa  ^ain  been  orgaed  with  mach  force  that 
It  wu  ciutomnry  to  sing  Antiphona  taken  from 
the  Pialmi  at  the  Uaia  before  the  time  of  Caelea- 
tioe.'  S.  Ambroie  (di  Mgat.  cap.  8)  and  the 
writer  A  Sacr.  (if.  2)  apeak  aa  thongh  the  use 
of  the  Terae  "Introibo,"  be,  at  the  Introit  were 
familiar.  So,  too,  Gregory  Koiian.  aayt,  When 
be  (the  prieat)  ia  Tested,  he  cornea  to  the  altar 
Hying  the  Antiphon  "  I  will  go  unto  the  alUr  of 
Gad"(lnlroibaadaltaTe  Dei}.  It  ia  also  noticeable 
that  some  of  the  verses  said  to  have  been  used  aa 
Antiphona  in  early  times  differ  aomawhat  ftom 
Jerome'i  renion.  This  ia  strong  eiidence  that 
the  use  of  Antiphona  at  the  Introit  waa  anterior 
to  the  time  of  Caelettine.  Hawe>er  thia  may 
be,  Caetestine  may  well  have  so  organited  or 
ahered,  or  developed  the  cngtom,  aa  to  1m  called 
ita  inrentOT.  And  on  the  whole  the  mora  pro- 
bable opinion  teems  to  be  that  he  appointed  en- 
tire Paolma  to  be  snng  belbre  the  Uaia  and  that 
aflerwardj  Gregory  the  Great  selected  from  them 
reneg  a)  an  Antiphon  for  the  "  Introit,"  and 
others  for  the  "  Reaponsory,"  '  "  Offertory,"  and 
■^Commnnion,"  which  ha  collected  into  the  book 
which  he  called  hii  Antiphonary.  In  support  of 
thla  view  it  may  be  obsened  that  the  Resgwn- 
lory  &C.  (which  ore  really  Antiphona,  though 
the  Intnit  sonn  monopolized  that  name)  are 
often  taken  tram  the  same  Psalm  aa  the  Introit. 

The  fbnn  of  the  Antiphon  at  the  Introit  wa* 
oa  faliowa.  After  the  Introit,  property  so  called, 
a  paalm  waa  aang,  originally  entire,  but  afler- 

a  Librr  ptmUfaUi  In  tIUi  S.  OaolWlnl.  S«  also  the 
Cktalotoe  of  tbe  Booun  Pinlini,  April,  nL  L  (HeoKhen 
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wards  a  single  Terse  with  "Gloria  PatrL"  Tba 
Intmit  waa  then  repeated,  and  sodm  churchea 
naed  to  sing  it  three  time*  on  the  mora  aolema 

Tne  Introit  in  the  Antiphonary  of  S.  Gr^ory 
is  taken  from  the  Psalms,  with  a  ftw  exceptions, 
which  Durandns  (ffof.  ir.  S)  calls  "Irregular 
Introits."  These  Introita,  token  &om  other  port* 
of  Scriptare,  are  in  all  caaea  followed  by  Iheii 
appointed  "Paalmoa."  There  are  alao  a  few  In- 
troita which  are  not  token  from  any  part  of 
Scripture.    Snch  is  that  for  Trinity  Sonday  in 


be  the  Uolr  Trlnltr,  and   Ibe  n 


laMLtaaL 

of  all  the  Sahita.  ot«  wboae  solemDllr  Ibe  oocela  nt^tt, 
and  Join  In  pnils)ng  Ihe  Baa  of  Ood." 
These    non-acriptoral    Introits,    however,     are 
mostly,  as  will  be  obserred,  for  feetivala  of  later 
'  '        id  an  not  (bond  In  Gregory's  Antiphonary. 


tricol 


I  not  (bond  In  Gregory's  Antiph 


In  the  Roman  Hissol  in  Maases,  " 

tlone   B.V.U.,  a   pnriL    usque   ad   poach." 

Introit  is  :— 


^VtasoDdge 


Thna 


9  Uitiia  non  c^l  vUa 

in  tba  as  c[anan  tiacera  lactna  Ikhdo. 
OloriaPoKI. 

Her«  the  "  Pialmna  "  is  not  from  the  Paalms, 
which  ia  tcit  unnauol,  though  this  I*  not  a  sol i- 
tarf  case.  That  of  Trinity  Sunday  is  another. 
The  linea  ore  the  begioning  of  an  old  hymn  to 
the  Virgin,  which  is  osed  in  her  office  in  varieua 
BreTiariea. 

The  different  Sundays  were  often  popnlarlr 
dist  inguishad  by  the  lirst  word  of  their  "OmciDni.'' 
or  "  Intraitaa.''  Thus,  the  Gnt  four  Snodayt  in 
Lent  were  aeTerally  known  as,  "  InnKHTit," 
"  Reminiscere,"  "  Oculi,"  "  Laetare."  Low  Sun- 
day OS  "  Quasimodo,"  and  so  in  other  cases. 
So  too  we  find  week  daya  designated,  u.  Wednes- 
day in  the  third  week  in  Lent  called  in  Uiesalt, 
"Fetia  quaita  post  Ocvli."  In  rubrical  direc- 
tions this  aomenciatnro  ia  rery  frequent. 

The  Ambroaian  "  Ingreiaa  "  conaiata  of  one  un- 
broken eentence,  niuallybut  by  no  meani  aiwajH, 
taken  from  Scriptare,  and  not  (oUowed  by  a 
"  I^lmus,"  or  the  "  Gloria  Patri."  It  ii  often 
the  aame  aa  the  Roman  "  OHiciam.''  It  it  never 
repeated  eicept  in  Uaasea  of  the  Dead,  when  iia 
form  approaches  very  nearly  to  that  of  the  Ro- 
man "  Introitue." 

The  form  of  the  Moiarnbic  "  Oflidum  "  thongh 
closely  approncbing  that  of  the  Roman  "  In- 
troitus"  diffen  somewhat  from  it.  The  Anti- 
phon i>  followed  by  o"Tersns,"  corresponding  to 
the  Roman  "Psalmuj,"  with  the  "Gloria  Patri,**. 
before  and  after  which  the  second  claoaa  alone  of 
the  Antiphon  it  repeated.' 

Durandns  (Rat.  lib.  It.  cap.  5)  and  Beleth  (Dt 
Din.  Off.  cap.  35)  it^ite  thnt  in  their  time  a 
Tropub  was  sung,  in  some  churches,  on  the  mor* 
solemn  daya  before;  the  Antiphon. 


•The  I 


It  was  probably  m 
UMatina. 
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We  BOW  come  to  that  use  of  Antiphons  with 
viuch  we  are  prolwhlj  most  fitmiliai* — as  sung 
9a  an  acoompaniroent  to  Paalms  and  GmticUt. 
la  geoeral  terms  an  Antiphon  in  this  sense  is 
a  sentence  which  precedes  a  Psalm  or  Canticio  to 
the  mnsicai  tone  of  which  the  whole  Psalm  or 
Canticle  is  sung,  in  alternate  rerses  by  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  choir  which  at  the  end  unite  in 
repeating  the  Antiphon.  This  sentence  is  usually, 
but  hj  no  means  universally,  taken  from  the 
l^calm  itself^  and  it  varies  with  the  day  and 
occasion.  Originally  the  Pisalm  was  said  by  one 
choir,  and  the  Antiphon  was  intercalated  between 
each  verse  by  the  opposite  choir:  whence  the 
name.  Ps.  1:^6  {Conftemmi)  and  the  Canticle 
**  Kenedidte "  are  oibvious  examples  of  this 
method  of  singing.  Indeed  in  Ps.  135  (v.  10-12) 
we  have  very  nearly  the  same  words,  without 
what  we  may  call  the  Antiphon  (''for  His  mercv 
endnreth  for  ever'*),  which  occur  in  Ps.  136  with 
that  Antiphon  inserted  after  each  clause,  and 
the  **"  Beaedicite  **  is  often  recited  without  the 
repetition  of  its  Antiphon  after  every  verse.' 
Pss.  42  and  43  (Quemadmodum  and  Judica\  80 
iQmi  regis  Israel},  and  107  (Con/imtm)  will  at 
oace  suggest  themselves  as  containing  an  Anti- 
phonal  verse  which  is  repeated  at  intervals. 

Thtan  are  many  examples  of  this  earlier  use  of 
Antiphons  in  the  Greek  Services.  For  instance : 
at  Vespers  on  the  "Great  Sabbath "  (t.  e.  Easter 
KvcX  P^  82  (Deus  stetU)  is  said  with  the  last 
T«ne,  **  Arise,  0  God,  and  judge  Thou  the  earth, 
for  Thou  shalt  take  all  heathen  to  Thine  inheri- 
tsace,**  repeated  with  beautiful  application,  as  an 
iatiphon  between  each  verse. 

Again,  in  the  Office  for  the  Burial  of  a  Priest, 
Fk.  23  iDammus  regit  me%  24  (Domini  est 
temy,  84  (  Qwtm  diUcta\  are  said  with  **  Alleluia, 
Aileloia,**^  repeated  as  an  Antiphon  between 
esch  verse.  Here  the  three  Psalms  are  called 
r»:«f«ctively  the  first,  second,  and  third  Auti- 

It  appears  that  in  the  Roman  Church  the  same 
ni»Uim  of  repeating  the  Antiphon  after  each 
r«rseofthe  Psalm  originally  prevailed.  In  an 
•id  DiaM,  edited  by  Menard,  in  the  Appendix  to 
til*  SirrameHttzry  of  S.  Gregory,  we  read,  "  Au- 
ftoi^te  lupi«copo,  incipiatur  pealmus  a  Cantore, 
<aB  intrrtitu  reciprocante.*' * 

Amalarius,  too  (De  Ordine  Antiphonarii,  cap. 
II!. X  speaking  of  the  Noctums  of  weekdays,  has 
tae  words,  **  £x  senis  Antiphonis  quas  vicissim 
ca-vh  per  simguios  versus  repetunt."  We  have 
rrKJenre  that  this  custom  was  not  obsolete  (in 
pUcn  at  least)  as  late  as  the  10th  century,  in  the 
iit^  trf  fJdo,  Abbot  of  Cluny,  where  we  are  told 
toat  the  monks  of  that  house,  wishing  to  pro- 
\mz  tike  office  of  the  Vigils  of  S.  Martin  (Nov. 
1 1  >,  when  the  Antiphons  of  the  office  are  short,^ 


c  JT^.  hi  thm  Lands  of  the  Ambrosian  Breviary,  and  in 

•  •ii;i  mm  uumpuBwd  ft>nn  In  the  Mucarabic  Lauds; 

•  ferr*  i^  «wd  -  Bciwdicfte'*  te  omitial  from  the  begUi- 
fcaof  *49a€k  vene  after  the  flrsL. 

•  T  V  »«  of  '  AlMuia  "  oo  thla  and  oo  atanOar  orca- 
*«i  'it  wiommlnsi  (c^.  daring  Lrat)  b  different  trom  the 
a«Br  of  lb»  WaalMn  Chorcfa. 

•  rw  aiiMi  to  paint  moie  to  the  node  of  sinKfag  the 
Ivnat  tbaa  Faatana  ia  the  dally  aflleeu 

•  TV*  cAmsMiaww  t€  their  fhyiant  repetition  has 
i'va  ms9mu4  m  a  n— on  wkj  ttoAntlpbuns  to  the 
f^imt  m  lihe  4aflj  afltoe  an*,  at  a  ssHm,  ao  much  shorter 
*■  ^  at  tha  lalfiA  «r  U»  Itaaa 

oiarirr.  aut. 


and  the  nights  long,  till  daybreak,  used  to  repeat 
every  Autiphou  after  each  veriie  of  the  PsalnM. 
We  nnd  also,  in  a  letter  by  an  anouymous  author 
to  Batheric,  who  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Katisbon,  a.d.  814  (quoted  by  ThomasiusX  the 
writer  complaining  that  he  has  in  the  counse  of 
his  travels  found  some  who,  with  a  view  to  get 
through  the  office  as  rapidly  as  possible,  that 
they  may  the  quicker  return  to  their  worldly 
business,  recite  it  "without  Antiphons,  in  a 
perfunctory  manner  and  with  all  haste  "  ("  sine 
Antiphonis,  cursim,  et  cum  omni  velocitate  "  ). 
Theodoret  also  relates  {Hist,  ElcL  iii.  10)  that 
Christians,  in  detestation  of  the  impiety  of 
Julian,  when  singing  the  hymns  of  David,  added 
to  each  verse  the  clause,  **  Confounded  be  all  they 
that  worship  carved  images." 

A  familiar  instance  of  this  older  use  of  an 
Antiphon  is  found  in  the  **  Reproaches  "  (**  vei-si- 
culi  improperii"  or  "  improperia ")  of  the 
Roman  Missal  for  Good  Friday. 

These  are  Gregorian :  the  introductory  rubric 
as  it  stands  in  the  Roman  Missal  is  cited,  as  it  is 
so  precise  as  to  the  manner  of  singing  them.  It 
runs  thus :  "  Versiculi  sequentes  improperii  a 
binis  altematim  cantantur,  utrosque  chorosimul 
repetente  post  quemlibet  versum  Popule,  &c.**  ■■ 

Sometimes  metrical  hymns  were  sung  anti- 
phonaliy  after  this  manner.  Thus  at  the  **  Salu- 
tation of  the  Cross "  the  verse  of  the  hymn 
**  Pange  lingua**  which  begins  "  Crux  fidetis"  is 
sung  in  the  Sarum  rite  at  the  beginning,  and 
after  every  verse  of  the  hymij,  the  rubric  being — 

"Chorus  idem  repetat  po«t  Qnumquemque  version. 
"Crux  fkielis  inter  omifes»"  kc 

(.  .  .  Sacerdata  eavtent  hune  rsrsum  aepicnlcat.) 
**  Pange  lingua  gferloai  proelinm  certaminls,'*  &g. 
CAoruf— "Crux  fklelia."  &c 

And  so  on.  So  also  before  the  Benediction  of 
the  Paschal  Candles  on  Easter  Eve,  aitcordiUg; 
to  the  Sarum  rite,  the  hymn  **  Inventor  rutili '' 
is  sung  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  first  stanza 
repeated  antiphonally  after  each  stanza. 

A  variation  of  this  form  of  antiphonal  inter- 
polation is  when  the  interpolated  clause  itself 
varies.     The  following  is  a  striking  example : — 

On  the  morning  of  Easter  Eve  in  the  Greek 
office,  the  following  Antiphons  (rpow^ia)  are 
said  with  Ps.  119,  "saying"  (as  the  rubric 
directs)  "one  verse  {arixov)  from  the  Psalm 
after  each  tropariam."     These  are  known  as  rk 

**  Blessed  art  Thou,  0  Ix>rd.  0  teadi'  me  Tby  statntea. 
Blened  are  those  that  are  nndeflled  in  the  way,  and  walk 
in  the  law  of  tlie  Lord." 

"Thou,  0  Christ,  the  Life,,  wast  laid  low  In  the 

grave,  and  the  angrbc  hosts  were  amaaed,  glorifyius 

Thy  oondeaoenBioa." 

"  BIcaced  are  they  that  k«ep  Hia  tesUmonIca,  and  aeek 
Him  with  their  whole  heart." 

"0  Ufe.  bow  te  it  that  Thou  doat  die?    How  la  it 

that  Thou  dost  dwell  in  Ibe  grave?    Thou  payest  th» 

tribute  of  death,  aad  niacKt  the  dead  out  of  Hadea." 

"For  they  who  do  no  wickednew  walk  in  His  waya" 
**  We  magnify  TWee.  0  Jesu  the  King,  and  honour 

Thy  burial,  and  1*hy  paaaiun.  by  which  Thou  hast  sa\-ed 

na  from  dehtructioik'' 

And  so  on  throughout  the  whole  Psalm. 

In  the  same  manner  at  the  burial  of  monaa, 
the  blessings  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sermon  on 

■>  The  rubrical  directions  with  respect  to  the  "  Inprop 
perla"  tai  the  MeaaraMc  Mkiaal  are  very  ftilL 
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tha  Hoant  (•[  luampiriia!)  an  nreftad  with 
nrjing  uitiphoiul  cUdm  (fter  ocb,  Mginnii 
ftom  tE«  EfUi. 

Jlm  u  aiunple  from  U»  Waatcrn  Chnrch,  1 
nuj  rsAir  to  the  following,  which  belong! 
Veipen  on  EuUr  Ev«.     It  li  given  In  S.  On- 

Ery'i  Antlphaaitry,  with  tbt  heading  Antipk. 
L  to  the  dternst*  renet. 

^■t^  '  lo  Ibe  oDd  or  Uh  SiMUh.  M  H  btpn  lo  dawn 

tmirdi  Iba  Brat  dar  of  tbe  wwk,  ame  Mary  " 

ud  the  other  MaiT  to  »  Ibe  aepnlcbn.*    J 

^.  "  Hj  Bout  doth  magDLiy  tb#  Lard.* 

.Mlifik.  -ADdbebgld.tbrn-ii>pnteut)iqiukhlOi 

Ibe  aoflfll  of  tba  Lord  deacendcd  froD  heaTen."    Alleluia. 

Ft.  •AMnitbn  balb  njolnid  lo  Qod  taj  Savtmr." 

J^   u  the  Hignifint  li  lang   with  the   ino 

eeaalre  claniea  of  the  Gtapel  for  the  day  uaed  aa 

Antiphou  after  each  of  ita  TancL 

The  mim!  Litanlet  which  are  aaid  In  the  Am- 
bTMlan  Uua  on  Sandajri  In  Lent,  and  the  verj 
beantiftal  Precei  with  which  the  Uoiartbic 
UiiaaJ  and  Bri:Tiu<r  aboundi,  an  lo  fiu'  anti- 
phoiial  that  oach  petition  ia  followed  bf  an  nn- 
yarjlng  reapoaae.  Their  cooalderaCion,  howeier 
Intarcating,    acarcalf   belongs    to    oar    present 

The  repetition  of  the  Antiphon  after  each 
ram  waa  called  "  Antlphonare."  In  the  old 
ADtipbDnariea  we  IVeqnestljr  find  inch  dlrectlona 
■a  "Hoc  die  AntiphDnamnt  ad  Beiudktus,"  or 
aimplj  "  Hoc  die  antiphonamiu."  The  wotd 
"antlphonare  "  ii  eiplained  to  mean  to  repeat 
the  Antiphon  after  each  rene  of  the  Canticle. 
The"  Greater  Antiphona"^(i.  t.  "0  Sapientia," 
Ik.)  its  directed  to  b«  anng  at  the  Bentdictui' 
with  the  mbric,  "Qnai  antiphonamaaab  In  Sanc- 
tOatt ,-"  which  meana  that  the  npetltioo  of  [he 
Antiphon  beglna  tcma  the  vena  of  which  thoae 
tra  the  fint  word).* 

At  a  later  period  tbe  eutom  of  repeating  tba 
Antiphon  after  each  reria  of  the  Paalm  dropped, 
and  ita  nae  waa  gradually  limited  to  tbe  beginning 
and  end  of  the  Puitm,  A  relic  or  the  old  tuwge 
(till  sarviTe*  in  the  manner  of  tinging  the 
"Venite"  at  Noctnma,  In  which  Pialm  the 
Antiphon  1<  repented,  either  whollv  or  in  part, 
arrerai  tiniea  during  the  conraa  of  the  Piaim. 

It  nmajaed  a  frequent  custom,  and  more  par- 
tlcnlarlj  in  the  moiuutic  nsagsi,  at  Landa  and 
Veipers  on  tbe  greater  feaate  (o  aing  tbe  Anti- 
phon three  timet  at  tbe  end  of  Benedicini  and 
of  Uagnificat,  once  before  Glona  Patri,  once 
tiefbre  Sieui  aral,  and  once  again  at  the  concln- 
liou  ofthe  whole.  Hit  leemi  to  bare  been  the 
general  oae  of  the  Church  of  Tours ;  and  the 
Chsrch  of  Rome  ntainad  tbe  practice  In  the 
12th  centDTy,  at  laaat  in  certain  oHicet  of  the 
liatiTala  of  the  NatiTity,  the  Epiphany,  and  S. 
Peter.  It  vat  called  "  AniijAonam  Iriumphare," 
which  ia  eiplained  by  Uartene  (Da  Ani.  Bccl. 
Sa.  It.  4)  aa  "  ter  &ri."  Anti]Jiimam  kare,''  or 
imponem,  means  to  begin  the  Antiphon. 

Other  Tariationi  in  tbe  manner  of  singing  tbe 
Antiphon  are  mentioned  by  other  writers.     Thui 
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wa  an  told  <  tkit  aometimea  the  Antipboo  waa 
iaid  twice  bttan  the  Pealm ;  or  at  laaat,  if  only 
aaid  once,  tbe  first  half  of  it  wnnld  be  >uig  by 
one  choir,  and  tbe  aecond  half  by  the  other. 
Thia  waa  called  "  reapondera  ad  Antipbonam."  ' 

It  appears  that  this  method  of  ainging  tna 
Antiphon  waa  confined  to  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  Psalm  or  Canticle.  When  repeated  daring 
the  Psalm,  the  Antiphon  wai  always  anng  by  one 
choir,  tbe  other  taking  the  ferae. 

The  repetition  of  Uie  Antiphona  waa  in  later 
timea  atill  fhrther  cortalled,  and  the  opening 
words  only  inng  at  the  beginniog  ofthe  Psalm 
or  Caaticle,  the  entire  Antiphon  being  recited  at 
the  close.  StUI  Uter,  two  or  more  Paalma  were 
aaid  under  tbe  aarae  Antiphon,  Itself  abbreviated 
aa  juat  atated.  Thia  ia  the  present  custom  of  the 
Roman  BreTiory.  When  the  Antiphon  waa  takes 
Oom  the  beginning  of  the  Psalm  or  Canticle, 
after  the  Antiphon  the  beginning  of  the  Psalm  or 
Canticle  was  not  repeated,  bnt  the  redtatim  was 
taken  np  from  tba  place  where  the  Antiphon 
ceaaea.  For  initance,  the  opening  venea  of  the 
e2nd  Paalm  are  aaid  at  Vetpara  on  Saturday  in 
the  Ambrosial)  rite  in  '^ 


Where  the  redtation  of  tbe  Psalm  begina  with 
the   vera*  fbllowing  the   AotipboD,  though  tba 

opening  worda  oniy  of  the  Antiphou  are  aaid  at 
the  beginning. 

On  the  mors  important  fntivilt  the  Anti- 
phona  at  Veapera,  Matins,  and  Lands  (but  not  at 
tbe  other  hoars),  were  said  entire  before  as  well 
aa  after  the  Pislma  and  Canticle*.  These  leasts 
were  henc«  called  "donbte;"  thoae  In  which  tha 
Antipbona  were  not  thus  repeated,  "aimple." 

TTiere  are  a  few  peculiaritiea  In  the  oae  of 
Antipbona  to  the  Paalma  and  Canticlea  in  the 
Ambrosian  and  Mozarabic  rites  which  may  b« 

1.  The  Ambroalan  Antiphons  are  divided  into 
timple  and  double.  The  simple  Antiphons  are 
said  in  the  same  manner  aa  the  Roman  Antiphons 
on  dayi  which  ere  not  "  double."  They  an 
alwaj-s  so  aaid  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the 
feait.  In  Emtertide  tbe  Antiphon  it  aaid  entin 
before  tbe  Paalm,  and  Inatad  of  Ita  npetitlon 
at  the  end.  "Alleluia,  Alleluia,"  ia  aaid. 

The  double  Antiphons  consist  of  two  clauses, 
the  second  being  distinguished  by  a  V.{i. «.  «rw»\ 
and  is  said  entire  both  before  and  after  the 
Paalm.  The  fbllowing  is  a  apecimen  which  Is 
Mid  to  be  one  of  the  Psalms  on  Good  Friday  :— 
ileefHsttbonr  Cooldert  net  tbea 


loilhn 


JlldB^how  be  tlnps not, but  lastens 


ftcat "  ai  Dist  V'anpm  Df  Ibe  Aoumptloa  Is  dliktnllall 
>d  after  the -GloilBEMd'ts  ■(ain  ««  trbuUkiM 

ribst.  r 
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Tliw  OB  WcdMBilaj  before  Eaiter,  oat  of  bine  is  immediatelj  followed  by  the  Creed.     In  the 

PmIbu,  one  was  a  dooble  Antiphon ;  on  Thun-  Mozarabic  office  the  Laudti  followed  the  Gospel. 

daj.  out  of  tea,  none,  and  on  Good  Friday,  ont  of  (The  Creed,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  sung  after 

eighteen,  one ;  on  Christmas  Day,  oat  of  twenty-  the  consecration.) 

one,  foar;  and  on  the  Epiphany,  out  of  twenty-  a  *>  i         j /t    >.     ^.          t»     .       ... 

ooe,  six.    FestiTaU  are  nitSrided  into  "  doable  "  v       '^♦^  (^fract^onan  Pam$,^An  Antl- 

and   "simple-  as  distinguished  by  the  Anti-  Pfon«»id  m  the  Mosarabic  Mass  on  certain  days 

pjj^^,^       "^                       o               /  at  the  breaking  of  the  consecrated  Host.*     It 

271110  Moaarabic  Antiphons  are  said  entire  ^"  ^^  *^«  "»«/*  P*^  4jl^»K  ^°^  •»/  «» 

belbi^  as  weU  as  after  their  Psalm  or  CanUcle.  j;^*^^*  ^f^'     f^  ««»  Whitsunday  and   on 

OocMooally  two  AnUphons  are  given  for  the  ^T*?*  ^"*^-     ^*  "  uj^Hy  short  and  said  in 

same  Canticle.-    Thev  a^re  often  divided  into  two  ??!j!*'f-  ..T»»«  ^^"^  ^^J  ^Jj  ^"J^^L*"^  ^°* 

elaosea,  distinguished  by  the  letter  P,«  in  which  (f «*«'«^  ^  f^^^X  up  to  Maundy  Thur«iay 

Trt  the  end  of  the  l4ilm  the  "  Gbria  "  is  in-  <^/^  «^  ^^^"^^^  '^^  ^  «>«»  Corpus  Christi, 


tcrcalated  between  the  two  clauses. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  sentence  adopted  as  an  "Do  Thoo.  0  Ixml. give  us  oar  meat  to  duo  sessoo 

Antiphoo  Uttle  is  to  be  said.     It  is,  for  the  most  pP^  '^^  >»nd.  and  fill  aU  thingi  living  with  plen- 

part,  a  rerae,  or  part  of  a  verse,  from  the  Psalm  **>'*"**■•• 

it  aecompantes,  varying  with  the  day  and  the  In  the  Ambrosian  Missal  the   Confractorium 

occBston,  and  often  wiUi  extreme  beauty  of  ap-  corresponds  to  the  AtUiph.  ad  Confrac.    There 

pli«atioiL    Sometimes  it  is  a  slight  variation  of  is  no  Antiphon  appointed  at  the  same  place  in 

the  rerae  ;  or  it  is  taken  from  other  parts  of  the  Roman  and  Sarum  Missals. 

Scripture;  sometimes  it  U an  original  composi-  j^^tiphana  in   Choro.-^An  Antiphon  said   in 

^^x?;^'*"*"^^^*!   *""  ^!^      T  K""      A  *!>«  Anlbrosian  rite  at  Vespers  on  certain  days. 

Jf  \«!*»«  «  SuncUys  between  Tnnity  and  ,^  ^^„  ^^  ^^^  beginninrof  the  office,  before 

Adv«it  m  the  Sarum  Brevury :  ^^  Hymn,  and  is  s^d  on  Sundays,  and  at  the 

n  Pa.  It  (OofK  SMrrasfl).  second  Vespers  of  festivals.     It  is  also  said  at 

-^aoMuuteiliaUmoproomltChrlstastaorbem:  the  first  Vespers  of  those  festivals  which  have 

Onondcm  ooelo  Jure  saluiifcro."  the  office  not  solemn  r  (officium  non  lolemne)  and 

TIm  Antiphons  for  the  Venite  are  technically  of  some,  but  not  of  all,  "  Solemnities  of  the  Lord.** 

ct!kd  the  IXYITATORIA.*  It  is  not  said  at  first  Vespers  of  a  Solemn  Office. 

The   corresponding  Antiphons  of  the  Eastern  This  is  the  general  rule,  though  there  are  oc- 

Oiarch  need  not  detain  us,  as  they  are  less  pro-  casional  exceptions.     It  varies  with  the  days,  and 

■nent  and  important,  and   present  no  special  is  usually  a  verse  of  Scripture,  in  most  cases  from 

ft«tarea.    They  are  always  taken  fivm  the  Psalm  the  Psalms,  and  has  no  Psalm  belonging  to  it. 

Itself^  and  are  said  after  the  Psalm  only,  and  are  Sometimes  it   is  an  adaptation  of  a  passage  of 

pnimd  by  the  words  irol  wdAir  (and  again)^  Scripture,  or  an  original  composition.    Thus,  on 

aad  are  introduced  before  the  **  Gloria  Patri."  Easter  Day,  we  have — 

Thus  P..   \<H  ilfenedic  anjma    mea)  is   said  j^ntin  ch,  HslleL     Then  bdleved  th(7  His  words, 

daily   at  >  eupcw.      It    is   called  the  prooemtac  and  sang  praise  unto  Him."    HalleL 
Paalm ;  and  the  Antiphon  at  the  end  ia^ — 

^.  Antiphona  ad  Cruoem. — ^An  Antiphon  said  in 

-The  •a^^to^.lh  hU  going  down.   Thou  makest  ^)^  ^"l^''^*!*'*  T!*f  **  *K*  beginning  of  Lauds 


that  It  may  be  night.  *^®^  ****  Benedictus,      It  is  said   on   Sundays 

-O  Lord,  bow  manifold  are  Thy  worts.    In  wiidom    (except  in  LentX  on  FestivaU  which  have  tlie 


themalL"  ''Solemn  Office"  (except  they  fall  on  Satur- 

-Olar7be.''*c.       •  As tt wm.** Ac.  dayX    in    "Solemnities    of  the    Lord"   (even 

Antipknma   Pod  Framjelium,- An   Antiphon  J^"«^   they   fell    on    Saturday),  and    during 

«ud,  aTiU  name  indicates  after  the  Gospel,  in  ^^••-  ,}^  "*  '^»°*"7  V'"*  ^T  ^P^"^** 

th«  Ambrosian  rite.     Jt  con^isU  of  a  simple  un-  **"*  H^'^.fJ^V  T^°?^  oompositwn  with  very 

lr.4en  cUuse,  and  is  «>metimes  taken  from  the  "J"*^*»  ^^  *^*  ^*>«™^*;f/  «^  *  ^"*^  rpo^dpior,  and 

P-aJms  or  other  parts  of  Scripture;  sometimes  ■f^y  ends  with  Kyr    Kyr.  Kyr   (..e    Kyne 

it  ..  composed  with  reference  to  the  day.     One  f  T' '^Tk    aV^    ^    iV^"     •^-    Ij^^^^^ 

^7n  .K«w  iu  fnrm  fh«t  fn.  fh. /Tlw./^  ^^^  ^^"^^  the  Autiphou  itself  is  repeated  three 


•■ki  luix-  ^'  ^*^»  *"*  Christmas  Day,  the  Circumcision, 

^^  and  the  Epiphanv,  it  is  said  seven  times,  i.  tf.,  is 

There  b  nothing  corresponding  in  the  Roman  repeated  five  times  before  the  Gloria  Pain, 

Monastic  and  Sarum  Missals,  in  which  the  Gospel 

■  In  the  Mosarmbic  rite  ttie  Host  after  coospcratkm  Is 

•  W^  do  DOC  feel  snre  whether  la  these  ossea  it  is  In-  diTid<>d.  as  is  well  known,  into  nine  parts,  which  are 
fcodtd  Chat  both  Antiphuiis  be  used  at  once,  or  a  choice  arrangpd  on  the  psten  in  a  prescribed  order,  which  It 
given  betwwo  the  two.  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  describe.    Id 

•  It  4t0*  Bf4  seem  quite  dear  what  this  H.  represents,  the  Eastern  Church  the  HoHt  is  br  jken  into  four  parts  by 
>»i>sUj  tt  suBds  fcr  IValmos.  the  Priest,  who  redtfv  an  unvarying  form  of  words.    But 

"  Th»  Romaa  In  taken  rather  ttisn  any  other  Breviary  this  is  not  an  Antiphon,  and  therefore  beyond  our  pro* 

m  i^vfac  a  Mmet  Ibna.    The  Inviiatories  of  the  Sanun  vince. 

•f»  nearly  the  same  fbr  the  weekdays.     Fur  ^  Feitivals  sre  divided  In  the  AmbrosUn  rite  taito  As- 

Ssadajni  there  ia  a  gresler  variety,  which  would  UwMitia  of  lAs  iMrd  (Sotemnitates  DomlniX  end  thoss 

the«  hmpu  to  qaoia,  withont  adding  to  the  irMch  have  the  office  aUemn  (officium  solenaeX  or  im( 

f  lilMtraCiea.  t^Uwm  (oflkiaai  non  sotemaeX 

H  8 
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Thus  on  Ascension  Day — 

JmL  ad  cruoem  quinquia,  **Te  men  of  Galilee^  why 
stand  ye  guring  np  Into  besven?  At  ye  hsTS  seen  Htm 
go  into  hesTen.  so  shsll  He  come."  HsUd.  Kyr.  Kyr.  Kyr. 

"  Te  men.**  kc 

*  Te  men.'*  Ac. 
"  Glory  be,"  te. 

*  Te  men,"  fta 

*«  As  it  was,"  te. 

*  Te  men,"  te. 

An  Antiphona  ad  crw!emj  apparently  recited 
once  only,  often  occurs  in  the  Antiphonary  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  after  the  Antiphons  of  Ves- 
pers or  Lauds.  The  early  writers  on  the  offices 
of  the  Roman  Church  make  no  mention  of  it,  so 
that  it  was  probably  peculiar  to  the  monastic 
rites,  which  more  readily  admitted  additions  of 
this  nature.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
monastic  orders  derived  it  from  the  Church  of 
Milan. 

Antiphona  ad  Aooedentes  or  ad  Acoedmdum. — 
An  Antiphon  in  the  Mozarabic  Mass,  sung  after 
the  Benediction,  and  befbre  the  Communion  of 
the  Priest.  They  do  not  often  change.  There 
tf  one  which  is  said  from  the  Vigil  of  Pentecost 
to  the  first  day  of  Lent  inclusive,  one  which  is 
said  from  Easter  Eve  to  the  Vigil  of  Pentecost. 
In  Lent  they  vary  with  the  Sunday,  that  for 
the  first  Sunday  being  said  on  weekdays  np  to 
Thursday  before  Easter  exclusive.  The  first  of 
these  which  is  said  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  is  as  follows  : — 

**  O  taste  and  see  bow  gradoos  the  Lord  is*"  AUeU 
AUeL  AlleL 

V.  *  I  will  always  give  thank*  unto  tbe  I>ord.    His 

fvraise  shall  ever  be  in  my  monttL"  F.  Allel.  Allel.  AUeL 

.  V.  *  Tfae  Lord  deliveretb  tbe  muls  of  His  servants « 

and  all  they  that  put  their  trust  in  Him  shall  not  be  des- 

tttute."    P.  AlleL  Allel.  AUeL 

F.  "Glory  and  honour  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the 
Son.  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  world  without  end."  Amen. 
/*.  AUeL  Allel.  AlleL 

In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  Ps.  24  (Bene- 
dicam),  from  which  this  Antiphon  is  taken,  is 
appointed  to  be  said  during  the  Communion,  as 
it  is  in  the  Armenian  Liturgy  during  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Azymes.*  (During  the  com- 
munion of  the  people  another  Canticle  is  sung.) 
S.  Ambrose  alluded  to  the  practice  in  the  wonls 
"  Unde  et  Ecclesia  videns  tantam  Gratiam,  horta- 
tur,  Gustate  et  videte.*' 

The  second  Antiphon,  that  used  between  Easter 
and  Pentecost,  has  reference  to  the  Resurrection. 
It  is  adapted  from  the  words  of  the  Gospel  nar- 
rative, and  we  need  not  quote  it. 

That  for  Thursday  before  Easter  is  much 
longer,  and  is  broken  into  many  more  antiphonal 
clauses,  and  is  an  abstract  of  the  Gospel  narra- 
tive of  the  institution  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Sapper.  Those  in  use  during  Lent  are  of 
precisely  the  ordinary  form. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  other  Western  Liturgies 
which  exactly  corresponds  to  this  Antiphon. 
The  Roman  and  Sarum  CommuniOy  and  the  Am- 
brosian  Transitorium,  which  are  the  analogous 
parts  of  those  offices,  are  said  after  the  Recep- 
tion. [H.  J.  H.] 

ANTIPHON ABIUM  (also  Antiphonale,  An- 
tiphonariusy  Antiphonarius  liber),  an  office  b4>ok 
of  the  Latin  Church,  containing  the  Antiphons 

«  These eorrespood  to  the  French  jiato  beni.  [Kcloqiab.] 
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and  other  portions  of  the  Service,  which  were 
sung  antiphonally. 

The  name  Antiphonarium  is  applied  to  such 
books  by  John  the  Deacon,  in  his  Life  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  who  says  that  that  Pontiff  was  the 
author  of  Antiphonaries.  The  complete  collec- 
tion, however,  of  Antiphons  and  Responsories, 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Antiphonarium 
or  Besponsorium,  was  usually  divided  into  three 
parts  in  the  Roman  Church. 

Amalarius  writes:*  "It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  volume  which  we  call  Antij^ionariwn 
has  three  names  ^  (tria  habet  nomina)  among 
the  Romans.  That  part  which  we  term  Gradual 
(Gradale)  they  term  Cantatory  (Cantatorium), 
which  is  still,  according  to  their  old  custom,  in 
some  churches  bound  in  a  separate  volume.  The 
following  part  they  divide  under  two  headings 
(in  duobus  nominibus).  The  part  which  contairs 
the  Responsories  is  called  the  Besponsorial  (Re- 
sponsoriale) ;  and  the  part  which  contains  the 
Antiphons  is  called  the  Antiphonary  (Antiphon- 
arius)." 

As  to  the  name  Cantatorium,  we  find  in  the 
"Ordo  Romanus  I."  (§  10)  the  direction:— 
"  After  he  [the  Subdeacon]  has  finished  reading 
[the  epistle]^  the  singer  (Cantor),  with  the  Canta- 
tory, mounts,'  and  sings  the  Response."  And 
Amalarius  (De  £ccl.  Off,  iii.  16)  says:  "The 
singer  holds  the  Tablets  (Tabulae),"  where  the 
word  Tabulas  is  thought  to  mean  the  same  thing 
as  Cantatorium,  i.  e.  the  book  itselfl 

The  derivation  of  these  words  is  obvious.  The 
book  was  called  Cantatorium  from  its  containing 
the  parts  of  the  Service  which  were  sung :  Qradalcj 
Oradalis,  or  Graduate  (Gradual  or  Graile),  from 
their  being  sung  at  the  steps  of  the  ambu  or 
pulpit ;  and  Tahdae  in  all  probability  fh>m  the 
plates  in  which  the  book  was  contained,  and 
which  appear  to  have  been  of  bone,  or  perhaps 
horn.  Amalarius,  in  the  context  of  the  passage 
quoted,  says  that  the  tabulae  which  the  Cantor 
holds  are  usually  made  of  bone  (solent  fieri  de 
esse). 

By  whatever  name  this  book  was  known,  it 
contained  those  portions  of  the  office  of  the  Mass 
which  were  sung  antiphonally,  and  was  the  first 
of  the  three  divisions  above  alluded  to.  The 
second  part,  the  Responsoriale,  contained  the 
Responsories  after  the  lessons  at  Noctums ;  and 
the  third  part,  the  Antiphonarium,  the  Antiphons 
for  the  Nocturns  and  diurnal  offices. 

The  three  parts  together  make  np  what  is 
generally  understood  by  the  Antiphonale  or  An- 
tiphonarium.  The  book  is  also  sometimes  called 
the  Official  Book,  or  the  Office  Book  (Liber  offi- 
cialis.  A  MS.  of  the  Monastery  of  8t  Gall,  of 
part  of  an  Antiphonary  and  Responsorial  of  the 
usual  type,  is  headed  "  Incipit  officialis  liber  "). 
It  seems  also  to  have  been  occasionally  called  the 
Capitular  Book  (Capitulare).  In  a  MS.  of  St. 
Gall,  of  apparently  about  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century,  we  find  the  direction,  "Respon- 
soria  et  Antiphonae  sicut  in  Capitulari  habetur  ;** 
and  though,  according  to  the  old  Roman  use  of 
words,  "  Capitulare  "  means  the  Book  of  Epistles 
and  Gospels,  the  context  in  this  place  necessitates 

•  ne  oitl  Antiph.,  ProJogus. 
b  xje,  consists  of  three  parts,  as  the  or«ntext  ^howa. 
'  ijt,  the  Ambo  or  its  steps,  for  tbe  gosunu  would  eefO 
to  have  varied. 
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Aotipliaiurua  >n  KmuttDitt  fauad  Id  old 
HSS.  dirided  into  two  pkTti  —  ODa  iMgliuiiDg 
with  Adnnt,  and  eodiag  with  Wcdaewlay  or 
tome  Uter  daj  (tot  the  pnctica  b  not  nniform) 
U  tha  Holj'  Week,  and  tha  othar  compriiing 
the  net  ar  tha  jaar.  Somatiniei,  igun,  they 
«n  djiddad  iaU)  two  parti,  contuDlag  rapact-  '■ 
'm\j  the  ■enioat  for  tha  duW  ud  the  nocturnal 
affics.  Among  tb*  booki  of  tha  Uouitcr;  of  ; 
Hh  (Mimtori,  AfiM.  Ilal.  It.)  we  meat  with 
**  AabpAoAoHot  octo^  qwit^ue  diHmofM,  (rat  iiiv> 
tunuJn,"  and  in  ui  old  iunatotj  of  tha  chnrch 
at  TarW  ■*  JnltpAmanWH  de  ctii"  tad  "  Anli- 
fkmaiiiim  dt  Hocfe  an  maatiooed.  Wa  hnva 
thu  to  diitlngniih  betwaan — 

(1.)  Tha  ^■(i^bnwn'im  (pioperlj  (o  cdled), 
■kich  contained  tha  Antiphou  for  tha  Noctanii 
ud  dulj  office. 

(2.)  The  lAhtr  Setpoiuanalit  at  AntipAima- 
rkt,  frequantlj,  ud  in  tha  Roman  Chorch 
gnalljr,  odiad  fir  bnvltj  JnlipAoiunw^  which 
cvmpriaad  tha  cootanU  of  the  tut-meutioaod 
book,  togatber  with  the  Reapoiuoriaa,  origiiuJlr 
dinilad  into  two  diitinct  porta,  but  aftarwardi 
(aitad    into   one,   and   nmngad  la   ordar   of 

(3.)  Tlio  ,Jiiti]pADiiariwii,  otbarwiae  callad  Ora- 
iaU,  Gradale,  or  Oradalii,  and  which  containi 
thoM  portiona  of  the  miiaal  which  an  aong  antl- 
phoDBllj.    Thia  is  what  ia  caLed  l>j  aoma  Caaia- 

Thoaa  which  an  moat  fraqaantlj  met  with  an 
of  daaaea  S  and  3. 

2.  Ai  to  the  origin  of  Antiphoniriaa, — St. 
Gngor;  the  Graat  ii,  ai  we  biTo  atated,  oimdly 
conddered  to  have  bean  the  iinthor  of  Antipho- 
■uia.  It  ia,  bowerer,  maintainHl  by  iome,'  and 
with  mncb  raaaon,  that  u  the  use  of  Antlphona 
aad  BespDOsoHea  in  the  Romin  Chnrch  wu  oldar 
than  tha  time  of  Gregory,  it  is  likely  that  books 
of  Antiphons  and  Respmuoriea  eiistad  likewise 
prfTionsly,  ud  that  that  Pontiff  merely  nxised 
ud  rearranged  the  Antlphooal  and  Reipansorisl 
books  he  foaad  in  D>«,  much  in  tha  aune  manner 
u  he  recast  the  old  Saeromrntary  of  Gelasius 
iaio  what  b  now  unirenally  known  as  the  Gn- 
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whethe 


It  haa  been  also  qnrationed 
Gregory,  the  repnttd  author 
■HT  not  be  Pope  Gregory  JL  a.u.  ho,  i>ai  as 
Ike'  litla  of  tit  Gnat  was  not  ascribed  to  Ongory 
L  lill  lo^;  after  ht>  death,*  the  nrgument  roundad 
<•  the  abaencc  of  that  title,  whti^  is  much  nliod 
M.  docs  not  seem  of  gnat  fbrca. 

The  Roflian  Antipboiiary,  aahaUatially,  w« 
■sf  soppoae,  aa  Gregory  compiled  it,  was  sent 
i^'Pop*  Adrian  I.  (i.D.  772-795)  to  Charle- 
osgne.  The  nceiTed  story  is  Iha 
«t  two  Aatiphonsries  to  tha  Empi 
nnjRi  (CantoT«)  of  the  Roman  C 
tW,  one  fell  ill  on  his  journey,  and  t 
il  the  Monastery  of  St.  Gall,  to  whicl 

^  As  It  TbcDsala^  Ofwu,  It.  p.  xoIt. 
•  ■■  It*  wrtUMs  of  Bfda.  Qniory  of  Toun;  Ac  ta.. 
h>  Ii  tailed  B.  OngtrlMt,  or  bVi^iTuii  i'opa.  or  ' 

Urahi  ikt  Ite  Aat^oHii  wu  divMad  InLu  tbc 


ha  left  an  Antlphonary.  He  other  book  nached 
lla  destination,  and  wiu  depoiited  at  Moti.  Thb 
ADti|>houry  wag  bald  in  high  estimation,  aa  wa 
learn  from  St.  HerDiird,  who  says  that  the  early 
Cistercians,  who  conld  Bod  nothing moreaothen- 
llc,  sent  to  Ueti  to  traiucribe  the  Anliphonary, 
which  wu  reputed  to  ht  Gregorian,  for  their 
us«.  It  b  also  Hid  that  the  clergy  of  Ueta 
eicellad  tha  reat  of  the  Gsllic  clergy  in  tho 
I^man  Church  soDg(RonuinnCaDlilena)u  much 
11  tha  Boman  clergy  united  them. 

A  Soman  Anti[Jionary  wu  also  sent  by  Pope 
Gregory  IV.  (^D.  837-844)  to  the  then  Abtatof 
'  "  ',  which  wu  known  as  the  Corbie  Anti- 
ry ;  and  u  this  often  Tiries  from  that  of 
Meti,  it  is  inferred  (as  is  probable)  that  ceruin 
changes  and  Tariatious  between  difTerent  copies 
lad  by  that  lime  cnpt  into  the  Antiphoury  u 
implied  by  Gngory. 

After  tha  Ongorlan  Antlphonary  was  intm- 
(luced  into  France,  It  soon  underwent  many  addi- 
on>  and  modiGcatlaDa. 

WaUfrid  Strabo,  who  lived  In  tha  9th  oantury, 
lys  that  the  Cbunh  of  Gaul,  wblcb  poatened 
)th  learned  men  and  ample  materials  for  tha 
iTine  offices  of  its  own,  intermingled  some  ol 
ihese  with  the  Boman  officea.  Hence  a  great 
variety  in  tha  nsagea  of  the  different  French 
churches,  on  which  we  need  not  touch. 

e  will  give  a  sketch  of  two. 
(1.)  The  Antiphonary  for  the  Mass,  or  Gra- 

nal,  attributed  to  St.  Gngory.     Thia  it  headed 

In  Dei  nomine  incipit  Antiphonariiu  Drdinato* 

St.  Gngorio  per  circnlum  auui." 

This  title  is  fallowed  in  the  St,  Gall  H3.  by 

lie  well-known  lines— 

"  Urefotlus  Praaiui  mertUs  el  nonlne  dlrm^ 

UdiIs  genua  dudt  SummDin  cooBoendll  Honomn,"  ale. 
The  book  contains  the  rarious  Antiphoai  it 

t  the  Mass  for  the  conme  of  tha  e    '    " 

ear,  divided  into  two  parts;  that  for  the  Sno- 
daya  and  moveable  feasts,  and  that  for  the  Sainta" 
diya.  The  tint  part,  corresponding  to  the  Tfm- 
porale  of  the  Uissals,  has  no  speciKl  heading.  It 
begins  with  a  mie  for  finding  Advent  (that  il 
must  not  begin  before  V.  Kal.  Dec,  or  al^  r 
111.  Nod.  Dec.),  and  then  proceeda  with  t  e 
Sundays  and  Festival!  in  their  conno,  beginni  g 
with  the  lirst  Sunday  in  Advent  (iMtm.  !■•  da 
Advontu  Domini),  giving  for  each  day  theSloltDi, 
the  ArUipluma  ad  TalroUum,  with  the  loiu'fiir 
tie  Ffilm;  the  Smpomonvm  Orait-h,  tha  IV-t- 
tttSi  when  it  occurs;  the  AntijAona  adOfferentl', 
nnd  the  Aaiiphona  ad  Commvrtionem,"  ench  with 
Ik  I  n-siu  ad  rcpttmdum,  and  the  last  with  ita 


an  counted  from  the  Octave  of  Pentecost,  and 
are  called  i>aDunicii  prima  post  Octuvnt  I'fnlc 
co$tai;  and  so  on  until  the  5th,  which  it  called  in 
some  MSS.  Dominica  prima  port  tfatale  Apotta- 
toram,''  the  numbering  from'  theOctave  of  Peule- 
coet  being  likewise  continued  till  Advent.  After 
six    of    these   Sundaya   poat-Natale,  &c,  comes 

a  TbeiaBTeoowolinlrespKUTilxihe  cnidwil(nn' 
duale.  or  Gradale),  Hi*  Offtrlorn  <>iflerto.lum),  aad  Iho 
Cnrnmanim  (Onmrnunlo).  and  »«  Lut  tm  ate  ibotuucd 
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Dominica  prima  post  St.  Laurentii^  and  so  on  tor 
six  Sandays  more,  when  we  come  to  Dominica 
prima  post  S,  Angeli^  of  which  last  set  of  Smi- 
dafs  seven  are  provided.  Trinity  Sunday  does 
not  appear,  but  the  last  Sunday  before  Advent  ia 
called  ""efe  SS,  TrinitaUy^an  Dom,  xxiv.  post 
Octav,-Pentdc. ;  and  the  Antipnons  are  those  now 
used  in  the  Roman  Church  on  Trinity  Sunday, 
t.tf.,  *he  Octave  of  Pentecost.  The  Festival  of  the 
Circumcision  does  not  appear,  the  day  being  called 
Oct,  Domini,  There  is  also  a  second  office  pro- 
vided for  the  same  day,  according  to  an  old  prac- 
tice, called  variously  In  Natal.  Sanctae  Marias 
or  De  Sancta  Maria  in  Octava  D^,  or  Ad  hono* 
rem  Sanctae  Mariae.^ 

The  offices  for  Good  Friday  *^ad  crucem  ado- 
randam^"  and  the  Reproaches  (called  here  simply 
Ad  crvcem  AntipKona)  and  that  for  baptism  on 
Easter  Eve,  as  also  various  Litanies  and  other 
occasional  additions  to  the  usual  office,  are  found 
in  their  proper  places. 

The  second  part  is  headed  *^De  natahtiis 
Sanctorum,**  and  corresponds  with  the  Sanctorale 
of  later  books.  It  begins  with  the  festival  of  St. 
Lucy  [Dec  131  and  ends  with  that  of  St  Andrew 
[Nov.  30].  This  is  followed  in  the  St  Gall  MS. 
by  offices  for  St  Nicholas,  the  Octave  of  St 
Andrew,  St.  Damasns  [Dec.  11],  and  the  Vigil  of 
8t  Thomas,  and  one  for  the  Festival  of  St  Thomas, 
which  differs  from  that  previously  given.  There 
ai*e  also  a  variety  of  occasional  and  votive  offices. 

The  Festival  of  Alt  Smnts  is  found  in  some 
MSS.  There  is  one  Festival  of  the  Chair  of  St, 
Peter  in  one  of  the  St  Gall  copies  on  Jan.  18," 
and  one  in  three  MSS.  on  Feb.  22.*  There  is  no 
addition  in  either  case  of  the  words  Romae  or 
Awtiochiae^  and  both  are  not,  it  seems,  found  in 
the  same  MS. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  arrangement,  take  the 
first  Mass  for  Christmas  Day,  that  in  media  node 
or  in  gain  cantu, 

"VIIL  KalendssJannaril 

Katlvttas  Domini  nostrl  Jesa  Chrisli. 

AdSauGtam  Mariam. 

Antipkona  ad  IfttroUum. 
Donlnas  dixit  ad  me,  Fllins  mens  es  tn.  Ego  bodie 
gennl  te.    [Liominos  dixit] 

Tm.ll.  oSa,euonae, 

Pt.  2.  Qnare  ftcmaerunt  gentes?  et  popnti  medltati 
Bontlnaiiia?  [Dominus  dixit]  [Gloria.  r)ointniiii  dixit] 

n  eA  tepeUmdum.  Postals  a  me,  et  dabo  tiU  gentes 
haeredltaiem  tiuun.  et  poaseisioDem  toam  tenninoB  terras. 
[Dominus  dixit.]" 

Then  follow  successively  the  Responsorivm 
gradate^  the  Antiphona  ad  offerenda,  and  the 
Antiphona  ad  (hmmunionem,  each  with  its 
versus,  and  the  last  with  its  psalm  and  versus  ad 
repetendum.  All  these  Antiphona  are  repeated 
in  the  manner  which  has  been  explained  in  the 
article  on  Antiphona;   and  as  they  are  of  the 

i  te.  Aug.  10. 

k  t€.  Micliaelroas,  as  we  sbonld  say. 

■  This  has  been  pnt  forward  as  an  argument  for  the 
Oregorlan  authorship  of  this  Antlphunary,  as  it  Is  said 
that  St  Orpgory  was  fai  the  habit  of  celebrating  two 
masses  on  this  day,  the  second  of  whkh  was  "de  SancU 
Maria." 

•  This  corresponds  with  the  present  festival  of  the 
Chair  of  St  EVier  <U  iZOMe. 

•  This  corresponds  with  the  present  festival  of  the 
Qiair  of  St  Aier  at  Aniiock.  \ 


ordinary  form,  it  does  not  seem  necesaary  to  set 
them  out  at  length  here. 

(2.)  As  an  example  of  an  Antiphonary  for  the 
canonical  hours,  we  will  take  the  Antiphonary  of 
the  Vatican  Basilica,  it  is  a  MS.  with  muncal 
notation  differing  from  that  adopted  later.  It 
represents  the  nse  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the 
12th  century,  and  may  be  considered  as  embody- 
ing the  substance  of  the  Gregorian  Antiphonary, 
together  with  some  later  additions.  It  is  headed 
— *'In  nomine  Domini  Jesu  Christi  incipit  Re- 
spottsoriale  et  Antiphonarium  Romanae  Ecclesiae 
de  circulo  anni  juxta  veterem  usum  Canonicorum 
Basilicae  Vaticanae  St  Petri."  It  begins  with  a 
calendar,  with  the  usual  couplets  of  hexameters 
at  the  head  of  each  month,  and  then,  without 
any  further  title,  proceeds  with  the  Antiphons 
at  the  first  Vespers  of  the  first  Sunday  in  Ad- 
vent, and  thence  onwards  throughout  the  course 
of  the  year,  giving  the  Antiphons  at  Nocturne 
and  all  the  hours;  and  the  Responsories  after 
the  lessons  at  Noctums.  These  Antiphons  and 
Responsories  are  so  nearly  the  same  as  those  in 
the  present  Roman  Breviary  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  quote  more  than  the  following  specimen 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  set  out : — 

*•  Domfailca  i.  de  Adventn  DomlnL 

Statio  ad  Sanctam  Mariam  Mi^rem  ad  Praesepe. 

Istud  Invitatoriam  cantamus  eo  die  ad  Matutimm 
usque  in  VigIL  NataL  Domini,  exoeptis  FestivitaUboe 
Sanctorum. 

Rcgem  ventumm  Domlnnm,  venf  te  adoremus.  Venlte. 
In  i.  Noctuma 

Afit,  MIsBus  est  Gabriel  Angelas  sd  Mariam  VifiglneaB 
desponaatam  Joseph.  PsaL  Beatns  vir.  Quare  flnemo- 
erunt    Domine  quid.    Domine  ne  In. 

AmL  Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena,  benedlcta  ta  falter  nraU- 
erea.  Psal.  Domine  Deus  meus.  Domine  Dominos 
nosber.    Ooofltebor.    in  Domino  oonfido. 

AnL  Ne  tJmeaa  Maria,  InvenisU  gratiam  apod  Domi- 
nom ;  ecce  coodpies  et  paries  Flllum.  Allelqja.  PsoL 
Dalvum  me  faa  Usqnequo.  Dixit  inslplens.  Domloi 
quia. 

V.  Ostende  nobis  Domine  mfserioonUam  Toam. 

R.  Bt  saluUre  Tnnm  da  nobis." 

Then  follows  a  long  rubric,  directing  how  the 
Responsories  should  be  sung,  and  then  the  thret 
well-known  Responsories : — 

(1)  Aaplciens  a  longe,  ftc. 

(3)  Aspidebam  In  visu  noctis,  Ac. 

(3)  Mlasus  est  Gabriel,  kc 

The  lessons  are  not  indicated;  but  the  Re- 
sponsories are  usually  taken  from  Che  book  which 
is  being  read  in  its  course.  Thus,  on  the  OHave 
of  Pentecost  the  Books  of  the  Kings  f  were 
begun ;  and  we  have  the  rubric,  '*  Historia 
Regum  cantatur  usque  ad  Kalendas  Aogusti," 
followed  by  a  series  of  Responsories  taken  or 
adapted  from  those  books  for  use  during  that 
time.4 

The  Antiphons,  &c.,  for  ordinary  week  days 
(^Feriae)  are  given  after  the  Octave  of  the  Epi- 
phany. On  days  on  which  there  are  nine  lessons, 
nine  Responsories  are  given.  According  to  the 
present  Roman  custom,  the  ninth  is  replaced  by 
Te  Deum  on  those  days  on  which  it  is  said. 

There  is  also  an  Antiphonary  of  this  description 

9  Indnding  what  we  call  the  Books  of  Samuel. 

4  The  older  Koman  custom  was  to  sing  In  the  Octave 
of  Peotecost  and  daring  the  following  week  Responsorlefl 
from  the  Psalms  (4e  PsahnisU)  alter  that  fhn  the  Kimt^ 
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*  Boe  qnoqiie  Oreeoites  Fitras  de  more  seeatu^ 
iMtaeravtt  opm^  siudft  et  In  meliiu. 
His  viglU  Gtenw  mntcm  eanunine  labdst 
OnWiiBi,  pMoeDB  boo  see  ooida  fkYo." 
(■nd  to  on  fDrl4  lines.) 

The  MS.  beers  the  heading— ''Indpinnt  Be- 
spoBsorin  et  Antiphonae  per  drcnlom  anni." 
These  are  in  the  main  identical  with  those  in  the 
Aatiphonarj  jnst  mentioned,  but  are  arranged 
with  reference  to  the  monastic  distribution  of 
psalms  and  lessona. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Antiphonary  is  a  large 
Bomber  of  Antiphons,  given  for  the  Benedieite, 
the  Bmnedtefnt,  and  the  Magnifioai  respectirely. 

In  a  portion  of  an  Antiphonary  (^  ex  vetos- 
tiwmo  eodice  MS.  membranaceo  Palatine  signato 
lam.  4S7  im  Bibliotheca  Vaticana,  in  qno  conti- 
Bcatnr  retnatiores,  germanioresqne  libelli  Ordinis 
Bemani*^  containing  the  service  for  Easter 
ve^  one  or  more  of  the  Antiphons  to  the 
pnlms  for  each  day  is  given  in  Greek,  but 
written  in  Roman  characters,  the  others  remain- 
isg  in  Latin.  Thus  at  Vespers  on  Easter  Tuesday, 
tbe  AntiphoB  to  Fk  cxiL  is  thus  given^ 

"Alleh^    ProeedMAeUosmvtonomomu:  cUnateto 
n  hyBMm  Is  ta  rbtanata  ta  stomatos  mo. 
r.  Aniso  en  psrabolsM  to  stona  ma  :  phtbenzomse 


a»r 


Those  to  the  other  psalms  at  the  same  Yespen 
are  in  Latin. 

This  may  suffice  to  explain  the  general  nature 
of  Antiphonaries.  The  consideration  of  the  many 
peinta  of  interest  which  their  details  present  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  article.  [H.  J.  H.] 

ANTIBTESw— This   title    appears   to   have 
been  common  to  bishops  and  presbyters  in  the 
Early  Church.    As  the  name  ^  sacerdos  "  is  com- 
mon to  both  estates  in  respect  of  the  offices  of 
divine  service  which  were  performed  by  both, 
so  in  respect  of  the  government  of  the  Church 
in  which   they  were  associated,  we  find  them 
deatgoated  alike,  sometimes  as  ^  Presbyters  "  as 
marking  their  age  and  dignity — sometimes  in 
respect  of  their  **  cure  "  or  charge — as  "  antis- 
tites,**  vpoctrrflrrcT,  preepositi.    Thns  in  the  first 
cuoo  of  the  Council  of  Antioch,  a.d.  341,  the 
bishop  and  presbyter  are  both  expressly  classed 
unong  the  vpoccrrwrcy,  and  the  corresponding 
title  of  '^AntUtites"  is  evidently  extended  to 
the  second  order  of  the  ministry  by  St.  Augus- 
tine {Senn.  351  de  Poemtentid\  as  follows :  <'  Ve- 
Biat  (peccator)  ad  antutUeSf  per  quos  illi  in 
ecdesii  daves  ministrantur,  et  .  .  .  a  praepo- 
ntis  sacramentorum  acdpiat  satisfactionis  suae 
■Mdnm."    Here  it  is  plain  that  **antistites  in 
eedesiA"  are  not  the  bishop  alone,  but  the  bishop 
ssd  the  presbyters.    This  usage  of  the   word 
sgTies  with    that    of  Archisynagogus    in    the 
Jewish  synagogue,  and  may  have  been  suggested 
|>T   it.      (Thomdike,  PrMiive  Government  of 
Omehet,  voL  i.  p.  34.)  [D.  B.] 

AKTONICnS,  saint,  commemorated  April  19 
(Mart,  Bedae),  [C] 

'  gpoWjirTt  A«6t  flow  np  roft^  fiov  *  leXiraTC  t%  oSf 


ANTONIKA,  martyr,  commemorated  Jnne 
10  (Co/.  Byxant,  Neale).  [C] 

ANTONINUS.      (1)   Abbat,  Jan.  17  (JC 

Hieron^, 

(S)  Martyr  at  Kicomedia,  May  4  {M.  Hieron,), 
(8)  Martyr  at  Apamea,  commemorated  Sept.  2 

(Jiart.  Rom,  Vet,) ;  Sept.  3  {^Mart,  ffieron,).  (C] 

ANTONIUS.  (1)  The  hermit,  Jan.  17  (ifor*. 
Bedaef  Cat,  Byzant^  Armen,), 

(8)  Martyr  at  Rome,  commemorated  Aug.  22 
(Mart,  Bom,  Vet,}, 

(8)  In  Piacenza,  Sept  30  (M,  Hieron,). 

(4)  In  Caesarea,  commemorated  Kov.  18 
(Mart.  Bieron,),  [C] 

ANTSIA,  martyr  of  Thessalonica,  commemo- 
rated Dec.  30  (CaL  Byzant,).  [C] 

APEB,  bishop,  commemorated  Sept.  15  (Mart, 
Bedaey  Bteron,},  [C] 

APOGREOS  CAs-^irpcws).— The  Sunday  ta 
the  Orthodox  Greek  Calendar,  which  oorresponda 
to  our  Sexagesima  Sunday,  is  called  KvpMud^ 
*Kw6icp9mt9  because  from  it  the  abstinence  from 
flesh  begins,  though  the  more  strict  observance  of 
the  Lent  fast  does  not  commence  until  the  follow- 
ing Sunday.  [Lent.]  The  whole  of  the  preceding 
week  is  also  named  fh>m  this  Sunday,  and  is  a 
kind  of  carnival.  [C.] 

APOGBISLARIUS.    [Lboatb.] 

AP0D06IS  rAv<{8o<ris>~When  the  com- 
memoration of  a  Festival  is  prolonged  over  several 
days,  the  last  day  of  this  period  is  called  in  the 
Greek  Calendar  the  '<Apodosis"  of  the  Festival. 
For  instance,  on  the  Thursday  before  Pentecost 
is  the  Apodosis  of  the  Ascension  (kwoilZorai  4 
'EopT^  T^f  'AroX^cws).  In  this  case,  and  in 
some  others  (for  instance,  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Cross  and  the  Transfiguration)  the  Apodosis 
coincides  with  the  octave ;  but  this  is  not  always 
the  case.  Sometimes  the  period  is  more  than  an 
octave ;  Easter-day,  for  instance,  has  its  Apodosis 
on  the  eve  of  the  Ascension :  but  generally  it  is 
less ;  the  Nativity  of  the  Theotokos  (Sept.  8),  for 
instance,  has  its  Apodosis  Sept.  12.  (Neale's 
Eastern  Church,  Introd,  764;  Daniel's  Codea 
LiturfficuSy  iv.  230.)  [a] 

APOLLINARIS.  (1)  Bishop,  martyr  at 
Ravenna,  commemorated  Jnlv  23  (Mart.  Bom, 
Vet,,  Bedaey,  Antiphon  for  jfataUt  Sancti  Apol' 
linarie  in  I^ber  Antiphon.  p.  704. 

(8)  Commemorated  Aug.  23  (Mart.  Bedae). 

(8)  "  Avemus,"  Sept.  26  (M,  Hieron.). 

(4)  Bishop,  Oct.  5  (lb.  et  Hieron.).  [C] 

APOLLINARIUS,  martyr,  commemorated 
June  5  (Mart,  Bedae),  [a] 

APOLLONIA,  virgin,  martyr  at  Alexandria^ 
commemorated  Feb.  J  (Mart.  Bom.  Vet,),    [C] 

APOLLON,  bishop  and  martyr,  commemo- 
rated Feb.  10  (Mart.  Hieron.).  [C] 

APOLLONIUS.  (1)  Commemorated  March 
19  (Mart.  Bedae), 

(8)  Of  Egypt,  commemorated  April  5  (Mart. 
Bom.  Vet.);  Dec.  14  (CW.  Byzant,), 

(8)  Presbyter,  of  Alexandria,  April  10  (Ih.  et 
Hieron.). 

(4)  Senator,  martyr  at  Rome,  April  18  (lb. 
ti  Bedae), 
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(0)  Cotninemoratcd  Jalj  7  {Mart.  Bedae  et 
HierQn,). 
(6)  Commemorated  Dec.  23  {M,  Hieron.).  [C] 

APOSTASY  (jkiroaTafflay  apostatiOy  pmevari- 
catio)  is  of  three  kinds.  1.  Apostasj  a  fde,  or 
perjidiae ;  2.  Apostasy  a  religione ;  3.  Apostasy 
ah  ordine  auscepto.  Of  these  the  two  last  will 
be  more  appropriately  considered  under  the 
articles  MoNASTicisit  and  Desertion. 

Apostasy  a  fde  is  the  voluntary  and  com- 
plete abandonment  of  the  Faith  by  those  who 
hare  been  made  members  of  the  Church  by 
baptism.  It  is  tsf^wdary,  and  herein  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  sin  of  the  lapsed  [Lapsi], 
who  fall  away  through  compulsion  or  the  fear 
of  death  ;  it  is  also  complete,  and  consequently  a 
giirer  crime  than  heresy,  which  is  the  denial 
of  one  or  more  of  the  articles  of  the  Faith,  but 
not  an  entire  rejection  of  the  Faith  itself.  Lastly, 
Apostasy  is  an  ahandonmerU  of  the  Faith,  and 
therefore  an  offence  which  could  only  be  com- 
mitted by  members  of  the  Church,  by  those 
who  had  in  baptism  taken  the  soldier's  oath  to 
fight  under  her  standard.  For  this  reason  apos- 
tates were  accounted  to  be  betrayers  of  their 
Master's  cause,  and  deserters  from  the  ranks 
in  which  they  had  sworn  to  serve.  **  Praeva- 
ricatores  eos  ezistimamus,  qui  susceptam  Hdem 
et  cognitionem  Dei  adeptam  relinquunt;  aliud 
pollicitos,  et  aliud  nunc  agentes "  (St.  Hilar. 
Pict.  in  Ps.  118,  vers,  119). 

It  would  also  appear  that  catechumens  were 
by  some  considered  capable  of  committing  the 
sin  of  apostasy  (Cod.  Theod.,  Oe  Ajx>stat.  zvi.  7,  2), 
although  their  guilt  was  not  so  great  as  that  of 
the  baptized  apostate. 

Apostates  a  fide  were  of  two  classes:  those 
who  became  Jews,  and  those  who  became  Pagans. 
Of  the  former  class  there  were  those  who  entirely 
abandoned  the  Christian  Faith,  and  who  there- 
fore were  properly  called  apostates ;  and  those 
who  did  not  altogether  reject  it,  but  mingled  to- 
gether Christianity  and  Judaism,  and,  as  it  were, 
made  for  themselves  a  new  religion.  Such  were 
the  Coelicolae,  Cerinthiani,  £bionaei,  Nazaraei, 
Klcesaei,  and  Samsaeu  There  were  others,  again, 
who  were  also  called  apostates,  who,  without 
embracing  any  distinctive  Jewish  doctrines,  ob- 
served parts  of  the  ceremonial  law,  such  as  rest- 
ing on  the  Sabbath,  or  who  kept  the  Jewish 
feasts  and  fasts,  or  consulted  Jews  with  the 
object  of  procuring  charms  for  the  cure  of  sick- 
ness. 

And,  secondly,  there  were  those  who  volun- 
tarily abandoned  Christianity  and  returned  to 
he.ithenism.  And  persons,  who  without  going 
to  this  length,  accepted  the  office  of  flamen,  or 
who  attended  sacrifices  (ezcept  in  the  discharge 
ot  duty),  or  joined  as  actors,  stage  playei-s,  or 
charioteers  in  the  heathen  games,  or  who  sold 
animals  or  incense  for  sacrifice,  or  manufactured 
idols  and  the  like,  were  considered  to  have  be- 
trayed their  faith  and  to  be  guilty  of  a  sin  almost 
as  grave  as  that  of  apostasy,  and  to  merit  the 
name  of  apostates  (Devoti.  Inst,  Can,  iv.  3; 
Bingham,  Antiq,  zvi.  6,  4). 

The  crime  of  apostasy  was  punished  in  the 
same  way  as  heresy,  though  it  was  a  graver 
offence.  There  are  also  special  enactment<«  in  re- 
ference to  it,  both  in  the  canons  of  Councils  nnd 
ib  the  constitutions  of  the  Christian  cm|>ero>*«. 


Bv  the  11  th  canon  of  the  Oecumenic.il  Council 
of  Nicaea  (a.d.  32.*)),  thnse  who  had  voluntarily 
denied  Christ,  if  they  gave  proof  of  hearty  re- 
prjitance,  were  admitted  for  three  years  amongst 
the  audientes.  For  the  nezt  seven  years  they 
were  permitted  to  become  sur'tstratiy  and  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  church  at  the  same  time  as 
the  catechumens.  After  the  ezpiration  of  thi» 
term  they  were  allowed  to  join  as  conMtentes  in 
the  prayers  of  the  faithful ;  but  two  years  had 
still  to  elapse  before  they  were  permitted 
to  make  oblations,  or  to  partake  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist;  then  they  were  said  ikOup  iwl  rh 
riKtiOP  (cf.  Beveridge,  Pand,  Can,  Amwiationes 
in  loc,  and  Bingham,  Aniiq,  viii.  3 ;  zviii.  1). 

These  provisions  were  an  amelioration  of  the 
earlier  discipline  of  the  Church,  as  we  learn  from 
St.  Cyprian  (a.d,  252).  **  Apostatae  vero  et  de- 
sertores  vel  adversarii  et  hostes  et  Christi  Ecde- 
siam  dissipantes,  nee,  si  occisi  pro  nomine  foris 
fuerint,  admitti  secundum  Apostolum  possunt 
ad  ecclesiae  pacem,  quando  nee  Spiritus  nee  luxle- 
^iae  tenuerunt  unitatem  "  (St.  Cyprian,  Ep,  Iv. 
ad  fin.). 

By  the  63rd  (or  64th)  of  the  Canons  of  the 
Apostles,  clerks  who  went  into  synagogues  to 

{)ray  were  deposed  and  ezcommunicated ;  and  if 
aymen.  committed  a  like  ofience  they  were  ez- 
communicated (on  the  interpretation  of  this  canon 
with  regard  to  the  question  whether  or  not  clerks 
were  to  be  ezcommunicated  as  well  as  deposed, 
see  Beveridge,  Pand.  Can,  Annotationes,  in  loc.). 
The  same  punishmenta  were  by  the  65th  (or 
66th)  canon  inflicted  on  clerks  and  laymen  who 
fasted  on  the  Lord's  Day,  or  upon  any  Sabbath 
Day  ezcept  the  Great  Sabbath,  £aster  Eve ;  and 
by  the  69th  (or  70th)  canon,  those  were  included 
who  observed  Jewish  fasts  or  feasts,  or  (canon 
70  or  71)  who  gave  oil  for  consumption  in  syna- 
gogues or  heathen  temples. 

By  the  11th  canon  of  the  '*  Concilium  Quini* 
seztum,"  or  **  in  Trullo  "  (a.d.  691  or  692),  the 
clergy  and  laity  were  forbidden — ^the  former  under 
pain  of  deposition,  and  the  latter  under  pain  of 
ezcommunication — ^to  eat  unleavened  bread  with 
Jews,  or  to  have  any  friendly  intercourse  with 
them,  or  to  consult  them  in  sickness,  or  even  to 
enter  the  baths  in  their  company. 

In  Africa,  by  the  35th  canon  of  the  3rd 
Council  of  Carthage  (a.d.  397)  "  Apostaticis  con- 
versis  vel  reversis  ad  Dominum  gratia  vel  re- 
conciliatio  non  negetur." 

In  the  East,  by  the  29th  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Laodicea  (a.d.  365,  according  to  Beveridge) 
Christians  were  forbidden  to  Judaize  {lov9dt(uy) 
under  the  penalty  of  anathema.  By  the  37th 
and  following  canons  of  the  same  Council  they 
were  forbidden  to  be  present  at  Jewish  or  Pagau 
feasts. 

In  Spain,  the  Council  of  Eliberis  (a.d.  305  or 
306)  contains  several  provisions  for  the  suppres- 
sion and  punishment  of  apostasy ;  for  ezample, 
by  the  fii*st  canon  persons  of  full  age,  who  afler 
baptism  went  to  a  heathen  temple  and  sacrificed 
to  an  idol  were  refused  communion,  even  at  the 
hour  of  death.  By  the  46th  canon  of  the  same 
Council  apostates  who  have  not  been  guilty  ot 
idolatry  are  admitted  to  communion  after  ten 
years'  penance ;  by  the  49th  the  blessing  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  by  Jews  is  forbidden,  and 
those  who  allow  that  ceremony  to  be  performed 
are  cast  out  altogether  from  the  Church.     UpM 
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tliis  canon  Hefde  (Conciliengeschiehte,  i.  14^)  oK- 
venres :  **  In  Spain  the  .lows  had  become  00  nu- 
merous and  powerfbl  iuring  the  early  ages  of  the 
Christian  era  Uu*'.  •nej  believed  they  might  ven- 
tv«  to  attempt  to  conrert  the  whole  country.  .  . 
There  is  no  doubt  that  at  that  period  many 
Christians  in  Spain  of  high  standing  became  con- 
verts to  Judaism." 

Again,  by  the  59th  canon  of  the  4th  Council  of 
Toledo  (a^.  633X  apostate  Jews  who  practise 
drcurocision  are  punished ;  but  (canon  61)  their 
children,  if  belierers,  are  not  excluded  from  suc- 
cession to  their  property.    The  next  canon  (62) 
forbids  any  intercourse  between  converted  Jews 
sod  those  who  remain  in  their  old  faith ;  and  there 
ixt  Kreral  other  canons  which  show  that  apos- 
tasy to  Judaism  was  still  a  preralent  crime  in 
Spain;  as,  for  instance,  the  64th  canon,  which 
ordains  that  the  evidence  of  apostate  Jews  should 
n>t  be  received  in  a  court  of  justice. 

In  the  French  Councils  there  are  several  canons 
relating  to  apostasy.  By  the  22nd  canon  of  the  Ist 
Cooncil  of  Aries  (a.d.  314)  it  was  forbidden  to 
girt  communion  to  apostates  who  sought  it  in 
ficknesa,  until  they  were  restored  to  health,  and 
bad  exhibited  proper  evidence  of  their  repent- 

By  the  12th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Venues 
(A.D.  465)  the  clergy  were  forbidden  to  attend 
Jewish  banquets  or  to  invite  Jews  to  their  own 
tables — a  prohibition  which  was  repeated  in  the 
4ath  canon  of  the  Council  of  Agde  (a.d.  506),  and 
extended  to  laymen  by  the  15th  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Epone  (a.d.  517),  and  also  by  the  13th 
canon  of  the  3rd  Council  of  Orleans  (A.D.  538), 
and  the  15th  canon  of  the  Ist  Council  of  Macon 
(A.  D.  581> 

In  the  collections  of  the  Imperial  Law — the 
'  Codex  Theodosianus '  (which  was  promulgated 
A.D.  438)  contains  various  provisions  made  by  the 
Christian  emperors  for  the  punishment  of  apos- 
tasy.   Constantine  the  Great  ordained  (a.d.  315) 
that  apostates  to  Judaism  should  suffer  **  poenas 
loeritas  "  {Cod,  Theod.  xvi.  8,  1),  which  were  de- 
fined by  Constantius  (a.d.  357)  to  be  the  confis- 
cation of  the    property  of  the   offender  (CW. 
Thfod,  xvi.  8,  7).  They  were  deprived  by  Valen- 
tinian  the  Younger  (a.d.  383)  of  the  jua  testandi, 
but  the  action   upsetting  the  will   had  to   be 
brought  within  five  years  of  the  death  of  the 
testator,  and   by  persons  who  had   not  in   his 
lifetime   known   of  his  offence,   and    remained 
Mlent  {Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  7,  3).     Apostates  to  Pa- 
l^ism  were  deprived  by  Theodosins  the  Great 
(A.D.  381)  of  the  jus  testandi  (Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  7, 
1);  but  another  constitution  of  the  same  emperor, 
promulgated  A.D.  383,  made  a  distinction   be- 
tween the   baptized  {CTuHsiiani  ac  fideles)  and 
catechumens  {Chrittiani  et  catechument),  and  the 
latter  were  permitted  to  execute  testamentary 
diipositions  in  favour  of  their  sons  and  brothers 
ferman.   By  this  constitution  it  was  further  pro- 
vided that  apostates  should  not  only  be  unable, 
with  the  foregoing  exceptions,  to  bequeath  pro- 
perty by  will,  but  should  also  be  incapable  of 
jr«ceiving  property  under  the   will    of  another 
jierwa  {dxL  Theid.  xvi.  7,  2).     One  day  later 
Valentinian  the  Younger  promulgated  through- 
wit  the  Western  Empire  the  constitution  cited 
^ve,  which  applied  to  all  classes  of  ap<*Ktates 
alike  (CU/.  Theod,  zvL  7,  3).     By  a  constii  ution 
of  tiM  year  'M*i  the  same  emperor  ordained  that 


baptized  apostates  professing  Paganism  should  be 
deprived  of  the  right  of  b^ueathing  by  will,  of 
receiving  property  under  a  will,  of  bearing  wit- 
ness in  a  court  of  justice,  and  of  succeeding  to  an 
inheritance.  They  were  also  condemned  **  a  con- 
sortio  omnium  segregari"  (on  the  meaning  of 
this  expression  see  the  note  of  Godefroi,  in  loc.\ 
and  were  dismissed  from  all  posts  of  civil  dignity. 
It  was  also  declared  that  these  penalties  remained 
in  force  even  though  the  apostate  repented  of 
his  sin — **  perditis,  hoc  est  sanctum  Baptismum 
pro&nantibus,  nullo  remedio  poenitentiae  (quae 
solet  aliis  criminibus  prodesse)  succurritur  "  {Cod, 
Theod,  xvi.  7, 4^*)).  Arcadius  (a.d.  396)  extended 
the  power  which  his  father  Theodosins  the  Great 
had  given  to  apostate  catechumens  to  make  cer- 
tain testamentary  dispositions,  and  ordained  that 
all  apostates,  whether  baptized  or  catechumensi 
chould  have  the  power  to  bequeath  property  to 
their  father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  son 
and  daughter,  and  grandson  and  granddaughter 
{Cod,  Theod.  xvi.  7,  6).  The  last  constitution 
contained  in  the  Codex  Theodosianus  under  this 
title  is  a  very  severe  enactment  of  Valentinian 
the  Third  (a.d.  426X  abrogating  the  provisions 
of  the  above-cited  constitution  of  Valentinian  the 
Younger  of  the  year  323,  as  &r  as  it  related  to 
apostates  to  Paganism.  Under  its  provisions  a 
person  could  be  accused  of  apostasy  at  any  time, 
although  five  years  may  have  passed  since  his 
death,  and  it  was  immaterial  whether  the  accuser 
had  or  had  not  been  privy  to  the  offence.  Apo- 
states were  also  prohibited  from  disposing  of 
their  property  by  will  and  fVom  alienating  it  by 
sale  or  gift  {Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  7  ult.).  The  "  Para- 
titlon"  prefixed  to  this  title  in  the  edition  of 
Godefroi  (Leipsic,  1736,  &c.)  gives  a  brief  but 
very  useful  summary  of  its  contents. 

The  "Codex  Repetitae  Praelectionis *'  promul- 
gated by  Justinian  in  December  a.d.  534  contains 
a  title,  "  De  Apostatis  "  (Lib.  i.  tit.  7X  the  first 
four  Sections  of  which  relate  to  this  subject,  and 
consist  of  extracts  from  the  "  Codex  Theodosi- 
anus." 

The  first  section  re-enacts  the  constitution  of 
Constantius  (a.d.  357),  by  which  the  property  of 
apostate  Jews  is  confiscated  {Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  8, 
7).  The  second  section  contains  that  part  of  the 
constitution  of  Valentinian  the  younger  (a.d. 
383),  which  limits  the  time  in  which  an  accusa- 
tion of  apostasy  could  be  brought  {Cod,  Theod, 
xvi.  7,  3).  In  the  third  section  the  constitution 
of  the  same  emperor  (a.d.  391)  is  re-enacted, 
which  is  contained  in  the  Codex  Theodosianus  (xvi. 
7,  4),  and  is  cited  above.  The  fourth  section  re- 
peats the  enactment  of  Valentinian  the  Third 
(a.d.  426X  by  which  very  severe  penalties  were 
inflicted  on  apostates  {Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  7  ult. 
cited  above).  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  le- 
gislation of  Justinian  was  not  more  tolerant  than 
that  of  his  predecessors  in  its  treatment  of  this 
offence. 

Although  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article,  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  title  of  the  Decretals  re- 
lating to  apostasy  is  the  9th  title  of  the  fifth 
book  ("De  Apostatis  et  Reiterantibus  Baptisma  "). 
The  subject  is  also  considered  by  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  {Swmma  Theol,  2-2,  quaestio  12>  [I.  B.] 

APOSTATE  (&7ro<rroTi|j,  aposiatOj  praevari- 
cator).    See  Apootajbt. 

APOSTLE  {in  Ilagiohgy),     The  word  'A»< 
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VTiAai  i>  luad  In  tha  Qnek  OUeniUr  to  dealgwts 
Hot  only  those  who  mre  called  Apojitl«fl  in  th« 
N«w  Tutumimt,  bat  the  Sereatj  DiKiptee  ud 
othera  who  wen  coolpamou  of  the  Apoetlei, 
■tricttf  »  enlled.  It  ii  applied,  for  inituica,  to 
Agxbiu,  Rafbi,  AifDcritni,  and  otban,  lUppoMd 
to  ba  of  the  Saventy  (April  8) ;  and  to  Aoutiai 
of  DauMcnf  (Out.  1).  But  the  Apoatlea,  In  the 
nanawer  taua,  are  diatingniibed  Irom  other*  to 
wbam  tb*  title  i>  applied  by  aome  epithet  or 
deacription.  For  uutaace,  Not.  30  ii  deecribed 
aa  tba  F«atind  tov  i.yln  Milfov  ml  wartv^ 
fiav  'Awovti^mi  'AiiSpita  tov  nparrsnA^ravt 
■.r.A. ;  Sa  Patar  ud  Pan!  are  described  by 
the  ternu  rpimHiiipii^tuot,  in  addition  to  the 
•pitheU  applied  to  SL  Andrew.  It  ii  noteworthy 
that  tba  ConaCantioopls  "Typrcnm"  eipruily 
IbrUdi  3t.  Petar  to  ba  called  the  ApottUo/fow, 
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iDiumach  ai  ha  wai  a  teacher  and  entightanar  ot 
the  whole  world;  and  it  hiata  Chat  if  any  iilaca 
ia  (0  be  connectad  with  bii  name,  it  BhoBld  ba 
Antioch  (Daniel,  Codex  Lit.  it.  261). 

The  term  'ImilaT'aAai,  Ui*  eqnal  of  tb* 
Apoatlea,  ig  applied  to 

1.  Biihopa  lappoied  t«  be  coD«crated  by 
Apottlai  1  aa  Aberciui  of  Hienpolii  (Oct.  23> 

2.  Holy  women  who  were  companioni  ot  the 
Apoatlea:  as  Mary  Magdalene,  J nnia,  and  Thekln. 

3.  Prince*  who  bare  aided  tbe  apread  of  tba 
Faith ;  aa  Conttantine  and  Helena  in  the  Ortbo 
doi  Qreek  Church,  and  Vladimir  in  tbe  Boaajan 
Cburcb. 

i.  Tbe  £nt  preichen,  or  **  Apoatlea,"  of  tba 
Faith  in  any  country ;  aa  Nina,  im  Uh  Gaorpaa 
Calendar  (Kaala,  Sattern  Chmrek,  Introd.  a. 
781).  [CL] 


APOSTLES  IN  CHBI8TIAN  ART.   S  1. 

In  repreMDtationi  of  the  TwcItb,  antecedent  to 
the  year  1300  A.D.  or  tfaereabonta,  only  ilight 
rariationa  of  traatmeut  are  to  be  obaerTed, 
whether  in  Eaatem  or  la  Weatam  monumenta. 
It  will  be  oonTnlmt  to  apeak  aeparately  of  theae 
two  elaasea. 

%i.  Of  &t  Batttm  and  Qrtek  ChttrcKn.— 
Enatam  monumenta  of  an  early  data  are  Terr 
limited  In  naniber,  owing  to  the  daatractlTe  leal. 
Ant  of  tbe  IcoDDclaata,  and  afterward*,  in  many 
Caaaa,  of  theTnrka.  And  among  thcH  the  only 
rapresratationi  of  the  Tweire  Apostles  known  to 
the  pnaant  writer  are  the  following.  In  an  early 
Syriac  manuscript  of  the  Ooapela  written  at 
^bs  in  Henpotamla  in  the  year  5BS  A.D.,  now 
in  the  Library  of  tbe  Medici  at  Floreoca,  is  a 
picture  of  tbe  Aaceniiloa,  in  which  tweWe  (BOt 
eleren  only)  Apoatla  are  repnsenled,  tbe  Virgin 
Hary  atandiuft  In  tbe  midit  of  them  (see  thii 
figured  under  Amouj).  Of  abont  the  lame  date 
are  aome  moaaics  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at 
Tbeaaalonica,  figured  by  T»ier  and  Pullao  in 
thair  ■  Bjiantine  Ar^.hitecture,'  pi.  il.,  ili.  Se- 
parata representation*  of  many  of  the  Apoatlea 
will  ba  A>und  among  the  iltumluiitiona  of  the 
Honotogium  Graecorum  of  the  amparor  Baail. 
ThiM,  though  ofconsidiT^ibly  Inter  date  (lOlh  or 
llth  cealnrf),  are  all  but  idcnlical  in  charsctur 


with  those  aboTe  mentioned.  Indeed  tbe  rail- 
gioua  art  of  the  Greeka,  as  cTerytbing  el*e  per< 
tainiug  to  religion,  ha*  l>een  atereotyped  once  for 
all  from  tbe  close  of  the  8th  century  until  now. 
"Greek  art,"  say*  M.  Didron,  "is  wholly  Inde- 

Endent  of  time  and  place.  The  painter  of  the 
area  reproduces  at  thia  day  art  inch  aa  it  wa* 
at  Venice  in  the  10th  century  \  and  those  Vene- 
tian* again  reproduce  the  art  of  Mount  Athoa 
four  or  St*  antorica  before.  Tbe  costume  of 
the  persoDagea  represeuted  i*  eTerywhera  and 
at  all  times  the  auue,  not  onlT  in  ihipe,  bnt 
In  colour  and  drawing,  eTen  to  the  Ttej  Dumber 
and  slie  of  the  folds  of  a  dress."  For  in  the  eye* 
of  the  Greeks,  at  all  times,  religion*  art  bag  been, 
what  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Seveutb  Ge»ral 
Council  described  It — not  a  matter  to  b«  regu- 
lated by  the  ioTentiTe  power  of  painters,  but  br 
the  prescriptions  and  tradition  of  tbe  Cburdl 
(Ubbe's  OtBca.  torn,  Tii.  col.  B3I> 

g  3.  farlv  Jfonwienta  tM  tt«  ITnl.— Repra- 
aantations  of  the  Apoatlea  in  monumenta  of  early 
date,  still  eilsting  in  Italy  and  In  France,  Bra 
TCry  uamerous,  ud  of  Tery  Tarioua  kiuda;  aa, 
for  example,  in  mosaics,  iVtscoes,  marble  sareo- 
phsgt,  and  ereD  In  smaller  object*  of  art,  such 
as  resaels  of  glass  or  omameDta  of  bronic.  The 
principal  works  in  which  these  are  lit^ircdirde- 
tcribad  are  eoBmerated  it  %  13  below. 
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§  4.  Qmhtme  and  Insignia. — la  aW  the  mrly 
BMttiimenU  abore  referred  to,  whether  of  the 
East  or  of  the  West,  in  which  the  Twelve  are 
represented,  almoet  exactly  the  same  coetnme 
aoid  insignia  are  attributed  Ut  them.    Only  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  [see  Paul  and  Petisr  below] 
hare  any  spadal  attribntes.    The  dress  assigned 
to  them  is  a  long  tunic  reaching  to  the  feet  (with 
nre  exceptions,  which  are  confined,  as  fiur  as  the 
writer  knows,  to  some  of  the  Roman  catacombs) 
and  with  a  palliom  (IftJriw)  as  an  onter  gar- 
ment.   The  insignia  by  which  they  are  designated 
are  a  roll  of  a  book  (voiumen)  generally  in  the 
left  hand,  indicative  of  their  office  as  Preachers 
of  the  Divine  Word,  or  a  chaplet  (ooirona)f  also 
held  ia  the  hand,  significant  either  of  the  Mar- 
tyr's crown,  or  of  what  is  bnt  a  slight  variation 
of  th«  same  idea,  the  crown  of  Victory  which 
the  Lorl  bestows  vpon  them  who  contend  fiuth- 
fnliy  unto  the  end.    The  scroll  above  spoken  of 
is  sometimes  replaced  by  a  codex  or  book  of  the 
more  modern  form  (this  latter  is  generally  the 
di»tinctive  mark  of  a  bishop).    In  the  mosaics  of 
Si.  Sophia  at  Thessalonica  above  mentioned  (§  2) 
the  roil  is  assigned  to  some,  the  codex  to  others, 
whiW   others   are  represented  without   either. 
[For  an  example  of  the  codex  assigned  to  an 
apostle  in  Western  Art,  see  Ciampini,  Vet.  Mon, 
torn.  iL  tab.  zUii^  a  monument  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury.] They  are  occasionally  represented  as  seated 
ou  *  thrones '  or  chairs  of  state  (see  woodcut,  p. 
106)  in  reference  to  their  delegated  authority 
(compare  Luke  xxiL  30)  to  rule  in  Christ's  name 
over  the  Church.     And  in  one  mosaic,  probably 
of  the  5th  century,  in  the  church  of  St.  John  in 
Fonte  at  Ravenna,  all  the  Twelve  wear  a  kind  of 
tiara  or  peaked  cap,  suggestive  of  the  thought 
that  the  office  of  the  Apostles  in  the  Church 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  High    Priest  under 
the  Law.    [See    further  under  Tiara.]    This 
moKument  is  engraved  by  Ciampini,  Vet.  Mon, 
torn.  i.  tab.  Ixx. 

§  5.  Names  of  the  Apostlen  in  early  MonMments. 
— In  earl  V  representations  of  tKe  tohoie  number  of 
tbe  Twelve  the  addition  of  names  to  each  is 
of  very  exceptional  occurrence.  The  only  ex- 
UBple  known  to  the  present  writer  is  that  of  a 
■Qttic  referred  to  above  in  the  church  of  St. 
Ma  in  Fonte  at  Ravenna.  The  arrangement 
tliere  is  a  circular  one,  the  figures  being  so  dis- 
poMd  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  occupy  the 
principal  position,  while  the  names,  and  figures, 
«f  the  rest  occur  in  the  following  order :  An- 
dreas— J  ACX>BU8  —  JOANNBB  — PhILIPDS — BaR- 

lOLOMCus — SiMOir — JuDAB  Thadeus — Jaoobus 
n—MATP.i78— Thomas.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  number  Twelve  is  obtained,  after  insert- 
iif  the  name  of  St.  Paul,  by  omitting  that  of 
Mtthias  This  last  omission  is  generally  made 
ia  similar  enumerations  of  the  Twelve  in  later 
eeaturies. 

$  6.  Mode  of  reprsseniation, — ^In  Western  mo- 
nmcntii  of  the  first  eight  centuries  (the  period 
with  which  we  are  here  principally  concerned) 
the  Twelve  are  almost  invariably  represented  as 
staading,  or  as  seated,  on  either  side  of  our  Lord, 
who  is  either  figured  in  His  human  person,  or 
(mach  more  rarely)  symbolically  designated.  In 
cither  case  He  is  distinguished  from  the  Apostles 
themselves  by  conventional  designations  of  higher 
dJznity.  And  in  the  case  of  the  Apostles  them- 
wlfCB  syubtdical  designations  sometimes  take  ths 
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1  lace  of  any  more  direct  representation,  while  ia 
other  cases,  as  on  many  of  the  sarcophagi,  tht 
two  modes  of  representation  are  combined. 

§  7.  Direct  representation — In  munv  early  mo- 
numents (see  under  Paul  and  Pktkr)  there  has 
been  an  evident  attempt  at  portraiture  in  the 
case  of  the  two  ^  chiefest  Apostles."  Of  the  rest, 
some  are  represented  as  of  youthful  appearance, 
and  beardless,  others  as  bearded,  and  of  more  ad- 
vanced years.  But  beyond  this  no  special  tradi- 
tionary rules  of  representation  can  be  traced  ia 
early  monuments. 

§  8.  Symbotical  designation. — Of  the  symbols 
employed  to  represent  the  Twelve,  the  most 
common  is  that  of  twelve  sheep,  adopted  (so  it 
has  been  thought)  with  reference  to  those  words 
of  Our  Lord,  **  Behold  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep 
in  the  midst  of  wolves."  These  twelve  sheep  are 
commonly  represented  six  on  either  side  of  Our 
Lord  (personally  or  symbolically  represented), 
who  is  generally  seen  standing  upon  a  rock, 
whence  flow  four  streams.  To  such  a  repre- 
sentation Paulinus  refers  (in  his  Epist.  xxxii.  ad- 
dressed to  his  fHend  Severus,  bishop  of  Milevis 
in  Africa;  Migne,  P.  C.  C.  torn.  Ixi.  p.  366)  ia 
speaking  of  his  own  chureh  at  Nola  in  Campania. 
He  is  writing  drc  400  A.D. 

**  Petram  saperstat  Ipse  petrs  F4S^^lls^s^ 
De  qua  sooori  quatoor  fontes  meant» 
Evangellstae,  viva  ChrisU  flamina." 

The  two  groups,  each  of  six  sheep,  are  generallt 
represented  as  issuing  from  two  towers  repre- 
senting Betnlehem  and  Jerusalem,  the  cities  of  the 
birth  and  the  passion  of  Our  Lord,  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  as  it  were,  of  that  Life  upon  earth, 
of  which  the  Apostles  were  the  chosen  witnesses. 
Another  symbol,  founded  also,  in  all  probability 
on  woixls  of  Our  Lord  (**  Be  ye  .  .  . .  harmless  as 
doves,"  Matt.  x.  16)  is  that  of  twelve  doves.  Pau- 
linus, bishop  of  Nola,  in  the  letter  already  quoted, 
speaks  of  a  mosaic  picture  on  the  roof  of  the  apse 
of  his  church,  on  which  was  represented,  inter 
alia,  a  Cross  surrounded  with  a  'Corona,'  a  circle 
of  light,  to  use  his  own  words,  uod  round  about 
this  Corona  the  figures  of  twelve  doves,  emblem- 
atic of  the  twelve  Apostles.  Beneath  this  picture 
was  the  following  inscription,  descriptire  of  its 
meaning : — 

"  neno  corniest  Trinitas  mysierio : 
Stat  Chrtstos  sgno ;  vox  Patrlscaelo  ionat; 
Et  per  oolumbiun  Splritus  Sanctus  flnl^ 
Crucnn  corona  laddo  dngit  glubo, 
Coi  coronae  sunt  oorooa  Apostoli, 
Qaoram  flgora  est  in  colombarum  cboro." 

A  representation  ■  of  the  Twelve,  nearly  an- 
swering to  this  description,  forms  the  frieze  of  an 
early  sarcophagus  preserved  in  the  Museum  at 
Marseilles,  and  figured  below  (after  Millin,  Voy* 
ages,  etc  plate  Ivi.  6).     Yet  other  symbols  are 


occasionally  used  in  designation  of  Apostles,  bat 
these,  as  being  less  capable  of  definite  interpre- 
tation, are  rather  accompaniments  of  personal 

•  A  cmdflx  with  twelve  doves  upon  tbe  four  portions 
of  tbe  cross  itself;  in  tbe  apse  of  the  church  of  St  Clement 
at  R«»me,  is  of  the  13th  century.  *>  IMdron,  in  the  AnnaUs 
Archaeologiqyei,  torn,  xx vl.  p  1 7.  This  cross  Is  ^red  lif 
Allcgranza,  Spiegasimu,  4c.,  torn.  L  p.  118. 
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nprcMDtaticiiu  or  the  Twelve,  than  inbatitata 
for  tbem.  Such  an  palm  trHa,  tiiih,  atid  other 
tn«,  to  wliich  a  mjatkal  raftreDO*  wu  giiea 
in  ChTutian  art  aa  well  a«  id  earlf  ChrisUaa 
literatiuv.  St.  Hilary  of  Poitau,  commenting  on 
Halt  liii.  (Che  parabU  oT  the'Siuipu'  or  Mui- 
tud  Plant),  ma  in  the  Kcd  committed  to  the 
ground,  and  then  ipringing  up  therefrom,  a  tjpe 
of  Christ,  and  in  the  braadiet  of  the  tree,  pat 
forth  by  the  Power  of  Chriit,  and  embracing  the 
yrhole  earth  beneath  their  ihada,  a  type  of  the 
Apoetlci,  branchei  to  which  the  Gentilei,  like 
birdi  of  tbe  air,  should  By  from  tbe  world'i 
troublioE  itorms,  and  find  rest.  St.  Aogostine 
uses  nearlj  similar  language  in  reference  to  the 
same  parable.  {Strmo  in  Ftdo  3.  Laamtii.) 
And  this  traditional    application   afibrdi  a  pro- 


AP08TLB8 

bnble  interpretttion  of  the  email  bnih-like  tmi  k 

with  Sgattt  of  Our  Lord  and  the  Apostles.  The 
■jmboliim  of  the  vine  resulted  uaturall;  (ton 
tbe  woidi  addmaed  to  His  discipiei  by  Oar  Lora 
("I  am  the  nnei  ye  are  the  branches,"  Job.  it. 
5).  The  palm-tree,  a*  the  recognised  symbol  of 
victory  and  of  trinmph,  waa  suggestive  of  the 
■ame  thoughts  as  those  indicated  by  the  vtclor't 
chaplet  (corona)  which  Apostles  often  bear  in 
their  hands,  or  have  bestowed  npon  them  by  a 
lumd  from  heaven. 

Yet   one   other   symbol    may  be   referred  to, 

niously  luggeated,^  by  some  poor  man  who  conld 
not  by  any  other  more  elabonte  means  eipTessthe 
Christian  faith  and  hope  In  which  he  rested.    On 


Uu  walls  of  the  cemetery  of  SL  Calliitoa  is  an 
inwrjption,  in  rude  eharactart,  mach  such  tt 
that  here  given : — 

JAAAAAAig^'^AAAAAA] 

m  are  believed 


s  of  Our  Lord  ; 
while  the  twelve  letters  on  either  eide  signify 
Ihe  twelve  Apostles,  who  in  early  monnmenta, 
aud  eapecially  on  sarcophagi,  are  fre<iuBntly  re- 
pi-escnted,  sii  on  either  hand. 

§  8.  Laltr  convmtional  deaignatiom  of  tt« 
diffenat  ,4;«iilM.— Christian  art  in  the  West 
for  the  last  live  centuries,  or  rather  more,  has 
assigned  speci.nl  attribntes  to  each  one  of  the 
Twelve,  most  of  them  having  reference  to  late 


Chui 


pre 


work.     But  for  the  . 


of  a 


udJ  contrast  with  the  older  representations 
described,  it  may  be  well  verf  briefly  (o  notice 
them.  For  fuller  psrticulnra,  the  reader  should 
consult  Didron's  ifanuef  ^ IconografAia  (see  be- 
low §  12)  and  Jameson'a  Socrerf  and  Legendary 
AH. 

S  10.  A>  AtitAori  of  leparate  Arliclts  of  the 
CwA—Probably  the  eariiest  of  these  later  modes 
(afler  131)0  A.D.)  of  designating  the  several 
ApMtles,  is  that  of  assignlig  to  each  (written  on 
a  scroll  held  in  the  hand)  the  particular  article 
ofthoCreedofwhicheach  was,  by  tradition,  the 
aathor.  (For  tho  tradition  u  to  this  authorship, 
aee  Dumndi.  SatSisale,  lib.  iv.  cap.  iiv.)  In  the 
cathedral  churoh  of  AIbi  (Dldron,  Maniul  ^Ico- 
t^smjiat,  p.  304)  the  Ajiostiea  are  reprcbcnted 
IB  lUa  nunaer. 


if  designating 
Idually,  we  may  refer  (with 
H.  Lddron;  to  a  aeries  of  enamels  bi  Leonard 
Limousin  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Chartres. 
The  Twelve  are  there  represented  with  the  fol- 
lowing insignia :— St.  Peter  with  the  Keys;  St. 
Psnl  with  a  Sword;'  St.  Andrew  with  a  Osoa, 
saltier-wiie;<  St.  John  with  aChilic«/  St.  James 
the  Less  withaBookiandaClnb;'  SuJameitha 
Elder  with  a  Pilgrim's  Staff,^  n  broad  Hat^  with 
■caliop^helts,  and  a  Book;*  St.  Thonias  with  an 
Architect's  Square;'    SI.  Philip  with  a  mull 


J, fur  e 


emetery  cf  SL  Agnes  . 


Jiat  or  ODT  Lord  ai  the  fiver  ot 
m  ApcUles  on  eltner  stde,  Ui  Itae 
I  Rome.    Ailnchl.  R.  S.  tem.  11. 


t  OMgluJlr  periup.  wllh  refaeDce  to  the  wot*  (Halt. 

lEgeodsrr  stori«  or  a  poiaooed  chslta  «•«•  u.  bio.  «» 

ot   iKtnililva 

ChrliUao  arL 

k  All  Itae  Insignia  ben  menthned  sn 

Jsme.  (tJie  Bt  lago  of  Spuildi  l-^eod),  i 

piece  o(  St  lago'i  bortaL  *aa  a  fcwrurile  oUed  Df  nx* 

«T  (.!"««>. 

8  mA  l~  i.  p.  ais).  In  ivsprrt  of  wblrh 

ucblUTts  ami  buHdeis. 
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Cfou,  the  ftaff  of  which  is  kntt^ted  like  a  reed  ;^ 
St.  Matthew  with  a  Pike  (or  3pear);"  St  Ma- 
thias  with  an  Axe;"  St  Bartholomew  with  a 
Book"  and  a  Knife ;"  St  Simon  with  a  Saw.« 

§  12.  AutAoritiet  referred  to.— In  the  follow- 
ing section  are  enumerated  the  principal  works 
in  which  the  monnments  above  referred  to  are 
6gared  or  described.     For  the  Sjriac  MS.  re- 
ferred to  in  §  2,  see  the  Bibliotkeca  Medicea  of 
S.  £.  Assemanns,  Florentiae,  fol.  1742.     For  the 
Greek  Monuments,  see  Texier  and  Pullan,  Byzan- 
tine Architecture,  fol.  London,  1864.     The  Meno- 
logium  Qraecorum  referred  to  in  §  2  was  published 
at  Urbino,  3  toLs.  fol.  1727.     And  on  the  subject 
of  the  later  Greek  Religious  Art  generally,  see  Di- 
dnm,  Manml  ^ loonographie  Ckreflienne,  Grecque, 
et  Latme,  Paris,  1845.    (This  is  a  French  trans- 
lation of  the  'EpfifiPtia    riis    (oiyptupuciis,    or 
*  Painter's  Guide '  of  Penselinos,  a  monk  of  Mount 
Athos  in  the  1 1th  century,  and  the  recognised 
anthoritj  in  the  school  of  Greek  Art  which  has 
its  centre  in  the  same  ^  holy  mountain  "  to  this 
day.     It  is  enriched  with  very  valuable  notes  by 
the  editor.     For  what   relates  to  the  Apostles, 
see  p.  299  eqqJ)    For  early  monuments  at  Rome 
and   Ravenna  —  Ciampini,    Vetera    Monumenta, 
Romae,  fol.  1699 ;  and  for  those  of  the  Roman 
Catacombs  more   particularly  —  Aringhi,  Boma 
SfiUerranea,  2  vols.  fol.  Romae,  1651,  or  Bottaii, 
Seulture  e  Pitture  sagre^  etc.,  Romae,  foL  1737  ; 
Ferret,  Catacotnhee  de  Borne,  6  vols.  fol.  Paris, 
1851  (not  always  to  be  depended  on  in  matters 
of  detail) ;  Alemannos,  de  Farietinis  Lateranenf 
siinu^  Romae,  4**  1625 ;  and  for  ancient  ornaments 
in  Glass,   chiefly  from   the   Roman  Catacombs, 
Garmcci,  Vetri  omaii,  etc.  Roma,    1864.     For 
monnments  at  Verona,  Mafiei,  Verona  lilustrata, 
fol.  1732 ;  and  at  Milan,  Allegranza  (Giuseppe), 
Spiegazkne  e  Biflessioni,  etc.,  Milano,  4<*  1757. 
For  early  sarcophagi  at  Aries,  Marseilles,  Aix, 
and  other  towns  in  France,  the  chief  authority 
iii  Millin,  Voyages  dans  Us  Dtfpartemens  da  Midi 
de  la  France,  8«»  and  4*  Paris,  1807-1811.     One 
monument  of  special  interest,  that  of  the  Sancta 
Podentiana  at  Rome  (the  figures  of  the  Twelve, 
ten  only  of  which  now  remain,  are  believed  with 
good  reason  to  be  of  the  4th  centui^,  though 
the  upper  part  of  the  mosaic  is  of  the  8th)  may 
best   be   studied    in   the  coloured  drawing  and 
description  given  by  Labairte,  Ilistoire  dcs  Arts 
iKdustrieUj  etc.,  %o\,  ir.  p.    166  sqq.,  and  the 
^Inun  of  Plates,  vol.  ii.  pi.  cxxi.     This  mosaic 
is  also  represented  in  Gaily  Knight,  Ecclesias- 
tical Architecture  of  Italy  (London,  1842),  vol.  i. 
pL  xxiiu  [W.  B.  M.] 

APOSTLES*  FESTIVALS  AND  FASTS. 

— L  Festitals.  —  1.  In  the  Afostolical  Consti- 
tutions (viii.  33,  §  3)  we  find  abstinence  from 
labour  enjoined  on  certain  **  days  of  the  Apostles** 
(raf  iifjLtpas  rvv  iifocrixw  iLpytirwaav),  but 

k  *  PnUte  croix  dc  roseanx."  So  IMdron.  A  reference 
to  Jamrson's  .v.  and  U  A.  p.  242.  and  to  the  draw  ing  there 
given,  soRgeste  the  expUoatkm  above  giv^m.  llie  sh«ipe 
deacribrd  it  ttut  of  a  Iravdler's  9taff;  and  tl)e  emblem 
marks  the  ap>«tle  a^  a  preacher  of  Christ  crudfled  to 
diMtatit  natiohi. 

■  See  note  ',  precerling  rage. 

■  See  noCe  *,  preceding  page. 

*  Aooording  to  W«atem  tradition  he  wm  sawn  asunder ; 
bet  In  the  Greek  representation  of  bis  martyrdom  be 
Ii  afllxed  to  a  onoas  exactly  like  that  of  our  Savloar 
(JaowMQ.  voL  L  p.  253X 


what  these  daya  were  does  not  appear,  though 
the  iojunction  to  abstain  from  labour  betokens 
a  great  festival. 

2.  As  the  services  of  Easter  week,  following 
the  evangelic  narrative  of  the  events  after  the 
Resurrection,  placed  a  commemoration  of  the 
solemn  sending  and  consecration  of  the  Apostles 
(St.  John  XX.  21-23)  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
£aster,  this  day  appears  to  have  been  sometimes 
called  ^the  Sunday  of  the  Apostles.*'  This 
Sunday  was  one  of  the  highest  festivals  in  the 
Ethiopian  Calendai'  (Alt,  Ckristliche  Cuitus,  ii. 
33,  184). 

3.  In  the  West  the  commemoration  of  all  the 
Apostles  was  anciently,  joined  with  that  of  the 
two  great  Apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  and 
this  festival  appears  to  have  been,  at  the  time  of 
its  first  institution,  the  only  festival  in  honour 
of  the  Apostles;  for  we  find  in  the  Missae  for 
that  festival  in  the  Leonine  SacrameiUary 
(Migne's  Patrol,  vol.  55,  p.  44)  an  **  oratio  super 
oblata,"  which  runs,  "Omnipotens  sempiteme 
Deus,  qui  nos  omnium  apostolorum  merita  sub 
una  tribuisti  celebritate  venerari."  Aad  thii 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  also  when  the 
^  Epistola  ad  Chromatium"  quoted  by  Cai- 
siodorus  (in  Leonine  Sacram.  p.  44)  was  written; 
for  we  there  read  that  the  Apostles  were  com- 
memorated on  one  day,  **ut  dies  varii  non 
videantur  dividere  quos  una  dignitas  Apostolatus 
in  coelesti  gloria  fecit  esse  sublimes." 

4.  It  was  no  doubt  from  this  close  connection 
with  the  Festival  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (June  29) 
that  the  Festival  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  {iuya^is 
T»y  8(68(ica  *Awoar6\wf)  came  to  be  celebrated  in 
the  orthodox  Greek  church  on  the  morrow  of 
that  festival — June  30 — as  it  is  to  this  day. 
This  is  a  great  festival,  with  abstinence  from 
labour  (*Ap7^a). 

5.  In  the  Armenian  calendar,  the  Satui:day  of 
the  sixth  week  after  Pentecost  is  dedicated  to  the 
Twelve  Holy  Apostles,  and  their  chiefs,  Peter 
and  Paul ;  and  the  Tuesday  in  the  fifth  week 
afler  the  elevation  of  the  Cross  is  dedicated  to 
Ananias  of  Damascus,  Matthias,  Barnabas,  Philip, 
Stephen,  Silas  and  Silvanus,  and  the  Twelve 
Apostles.     (Alt,  Christliche  Cttltus,  ii.  242,  256.) 

6.  The  Micrologus  tells  us  (c.  55)  that  on 
May  1,  'Mnvenitur  in  Martyrologiis  sive  in 
Sacramentariis  festivitas  SS.  Philippi  et  Jacob. 
et  omnium  Apostolorum"  The  existing  Mar- 
tyrologies  and  Sacramentaries,  however,  men- 
tion no  commemoration  on  May  1,  beyond  that 
of  SS.  Philip  and  James ;  but  the  mention  of  a 
commemoration  of  all  Apostles  may  have  arisen 
from  the  "  Deposition*'  of  the  bodies  of  SS.  Philip 
and  James  in  the  **  Basilica  omnium  Apostolo- 
rum." (Binterim's  Denktctirdigkeiten,  v.  i.  365 ; 
Wetzer  and  Welte's  Kirchenlexicon,  xii.  57.) 

7.  The  15th  of  July  is  in  the  Roman  calendar 
the  Feast  of  the  »*  Division  of  the  Apostles," 
(Divisio  SS.  Apostolorum).  This  was  probably 
intended  to  commemorate  the  traditional  event 
related  by  Rufinus  {ff.  E.,  i.  9),  that  the  Apostles, 
before  leaving  Jerusalem  to  begin  their  work  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  all  nations,  determined 
by  lot  the  portions  of  the  world  which  each 
should  evangelise.  By  others,  however,  the 
Feast  is  supposed  to  commemorate  tko  "  Divisio 
ossium  Petri  et  Pnnli."  The  legend  to  which 
this  refers  is  as  follows: — The  remains  of  St. 
Peur  and  St.  Paul  were  placed  together  after  theit 
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martyrJoin,  and  when  Po\ie  Sylvester,  at  thn  These  words  o\|rioiisly  point  to  a  difference  of 

con8ecrution  of  the  gi'eat  church  of  St.  Peter,  opinion  prerailing  in  the  Charch,  though  it  has 

desired  to  place  the  sacreii  i*emains  of  the  patron  been  doubted  by  some  whether  the  dissentients 

saint  in  an  altar,  it  was  found  impossible  to  dis-  spoken  of  rejected   the  canons    altogether,  or 

tingnish  them  from  those  of  St.  Paul ;  but  after  merely  denied  that  they  were  the  woric  of  the 

fiuting  and  prayer,  a  divine  voice  revealed  that  apostles.    And  with  regard  to  the  last  clause,  it 

the  larger  bones  were  those  of  the  Preacher,  the  is  much  disputed  whether  previous  popes  can  be 

smaller  of  the  Fisherman;  and  they  were  con-  shown  to  hare  known  and  cited  these  canons.* 

sequently  placed  in  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  Hefele  denies  that  **  Pontifices  **  means  Popes,  and 

and  St.  Paul  respectively.    (Ciampini,  de  Sacris  would  understand  it  of  bishops  in  their  synodical 

AedificiiSf  p.  53,  quoting  Beleth,  Explioat,  Divin,  constitutions.^ 

Offic  c  138.)  The  subsequent  course  taken  by  the  Church  of 

II.  Fasts, — 1.  As  early  as  the  AposMical  Rome  in  relation  to  these  canons  is  not  altogether 
Constitutions  (v.  20,  §  7)  we  find  the  week  fol-  clear.  In  the  last  decade  of  the  5th  century 
Jowing  the  octave  of  Pentecost  marked  as  a  fast.  Pope  Gelasius  published  a  decree  De  Libris  non  re- 
The  intention  of  this  probably  was,  as  no  fast  cipiendis,  and  in  the  text  of  this  decree  as  it  now 
was  allowable  in  the  joyful  season  between  Pasch  stands  in  the  Decretum  Qratiani  there  appears, 
and  Pentecost,  that  men  should  endeavour  to  amongst  other  rejected  works,  *  Liber  canonum 
render  themselves  fit  recipients  of  the  gifls  of  Apostolorum  apocryphus.'  But  it  is  said  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  by  subsequent  mortification,  these  words  are  not  found  in  the  most  ancient 
This  fast  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  eve  of  MSS.  of  the  decree,  and  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  in 
the  Festival  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  as  it  speaking  of  it,  expressly  says  that  Gelasius  is 
now  filled  the  whole  space  between  the  ^  Apostle  silent  as  to  the  Apostolical  Canons.  Moreover, 
Sunday  "  and  the  great  commemorations  of  the  Dionysius,  who  was  by  birth  a  Sc3rthian,  does  not 
Apostles  on  June  29  and  June  30,  it  came  to  be  seem  to  have  come  to  Rome  until  after  the  death 
called  the  **  Apostles'  East,"  Ni}<rr<(a  r&if  kyitov  ofQelasius,  and  consequently  his  collection  cannot 
*Avo<rr^\«v.  (Augusti,  Handbwh  der  ChristL  have  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  decree.^ 
Archdohgie,  iii.  481.)  Hefele  therefore  thinks  that  the  words  in  ques^ 

2.  There  is  a  collect  for  a  Fast  in  the  mass  tion  were  for  the  first  time  inserted  by  Pope  Hor- 

already  referred  to  in  the  Leonine  Sacramentary.  misdas  (514-523),  when  he  republished  the  decree 

This,  perhaps,  indicates  that  an  extraordinary  *  De  Libris  non  recipiendis '  {Conciliengeschichte^  i. 

fast,  instituted  in  the  time  of  St.  Leo  for  the  719).'    If  so,  the  point  is  not  very  material.     It 

relief  of  Rome,  or  for  some  other  reason,  con-  is  clear  that  Dionysius,  in  setting  forth  a  later 

curred  with  the  Festival  of  All  Apostles.    (Note  collection  during  the  popedom  of  Hormisdas  (of 

in  the  Leonine  /Sacrum.  Migne's  PatroL  vol.  55,  which  the  preface  alone  is  now  extant)  left  out 

p.  44.)  these  canons.     He  says :  '*  Canones  qui  dicuntur 

III.  Dedications, — A  church  (Mapr^piov),  de-  Apostolorum  et  Sardioensis  concilii  atque  Afri- 
dicated  to  the  Twelve  Apostles,  second  in  canae  provinciae  quos  non  adnusit  universitas,  ego 
splendour  only  to  that  of  St.  Sophia,  was  built  quoque  in  hoc  opere  praetermisi,  &c"* 

at  Constantinople  by  Constantino  the  Great,  who 

intended  it  for  the  place  of  his   own  sepulture  •  Bishop  Pearsoo  oontends  that  Uo,  Innocent,  and  Q^ 

(Eusebius,  Vita  Constantini,  lib,  iv.,  cc  58-60).  l*««w  »»»°«*»f.  «*»  to  them  ( FSadic  fgnat^  part  L  cap. 

He  aUo  dedicated  at  Capua,  in  honour  of  the  *^-)?  fc«itihtah«  been  *srtitmgly  denied.  BIckell  thinks 

Apostles,  a  church  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  ^^  Diony»i««  may  h*^  had  in  view  expre«ioos  of 

r%      .    7'  •       /T'L       D A-^    ^  J      I  o  t      4.     t  Siridns  (ite.  ad /Ho.  JStouc.,  anno  386)  and  innocent  (iPp. 

Constantinian  iLtber  Pontiff  under  *  Sylvester  ^  ysctH^,!^  404).^^^  howevci.  he  conceive.  hiS 

Muraton  6cnptonfs,  lu.  1).     The  ancient  church  ^  ^^  misunderstood  iGe$ck.  da  Kittken^U,  p.  T4). 

at  Rome  dedicated  to  the  Apostles,  is  said  to  have  y^  d,^  gpems  to  thtak  the  canons  were  not  knovm  ai 

been  begun  by  Pope  Pelagius  I.  (555-560),  and  Borne  tai  the  venton  of  Dkmyslus;  but  Hefele  obMTvct 

completed  by  his  successor  John  III.  (560-573).  that  they  might  have  been  known  in  their  Greek  funn. 

(Ciampini,  do  Sacris  Aedif,  p.  137.)               [C]  Pionysios  In  his  preface  nys  that  he  had  been  exhorted 

APOSTOLUS,  the  formal  missive  of  the  judge  *^  "^  "^""t^f  *?S!?f  \  ^^^"""^"^^^^ 

»      t                 J?     L      u                              1  was'conftiaioneprisQaetranslationisoflienBUB."  Do(«this 

of  a  lower  court,  whereby  a  cause  was  trans-  po,„t  to  an  exbting  version  of  the  canonm  or  is  it  to  be 

ferred  to  a  higher  court  to  which  appeal  had  o„<|errtood  of  the  other  matteis  contained  in  his  col- 

been  made  from  him.     See  Justinian,  Cod,  vii.  lection  ?    The  latter  seems  most  in  accoitlance  with  the 

62,  &c  &c,  and  under  Appeals.       [A.  W.  H.]  received  theory. 

AT>nHTnTTPAT      PAVnVfl        AK««*    .;nn  «•  See  his  (?ofi«Krti^e«*ic*te.  voL  I.  ^  767.    Butnnlefls 

APOSTOLICAL    CANONS.      About   500  |t  can  be  limited  to  Eastern  bWwps,  this  view  wmuM 

A.D.,  Dionysius  Exiguus,  a  Roman  monk  of  great  equally  admit  that  the  canon»  so  quott^l  or  tilled  m  must 

learning,  at  the  request  of  Stephen,  Bishop  of  have  been  known  In  the  Western  Churdi. 

Salona,  made  a  collection  of  Greek  canons,  trans-  •  iHonysius  says  In  his  preface:  *'  Nos  qnl  euro  (Qe* 

lating  them   into  Latin.     At  the  head  of  this  laslum)  praesentil  curporali  non  vidimus."  Thb  in  ItM'If 

collection  he  placed  50  canons,  with  this  title,  would  not  be  conclusive  as  to  the  decree^  though  the  only 

**  Incipiunt    Regulae    Ecclesiasticae    sanctorum  alternative  would  be  to  admit  that  the  canons  were  known 

Apostolorum,  prolatae  per  Clementem  Ecclesiae  •'  l^»n«  *«<*>ro  IMonyslus's  tnmsUtl.m.    Bishop  Peanoa 

Romanae  Pontificem."    At  the  same  time,  how-  •^*«  ^  ^"^"^  **^**  «» ^  **^  ^  ''^^^  ^^*^  P*^  ** 

ever,  Dionysius  says  in  the  preface  to  his  work,  «P-  *^>J  ^"*  ""*^*» "'  ^  reasoning  is  not  inoonaisient 

"  In  priucipio  itaque  canones,  qui  dicuntur  Apos-  ^!*»  /*»*  "*«**^  **'  "^*'^  ^  ,,      ,  ,  ^  ,^ 

tolorum,  de  Graeco  transtulimus,  ^  ^  J  -J^^TTrj  Sfl^J:  VL^  that  they 

plvrwu  consonsum  non  praebwsre  factiem,   hoc  ^^  ^j^j^  f,^  ^  Spanish  collection  of  canons  hi  the 

ipsum  vestram   noluimus  ignorare  sanctitatem,  ,th  century,  with  these  words:   "Oummmb  autem  q^ 

quamvit  postea  quaedam  constituta  pontificum  dUmntiir  Apos»-4orum.  aed  quU  eoedem  nee  sedos  apufr 

ex  ipsis  canonibus  assumpta  esse  videiintor."  totica  n-ci|iit«  )h«  SS.  patr^  Iliis  ciHwennim  praeboerunk 
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At  all  events  it  must  be  taken  that  the  Church 
•f  Rome  at  the  prenent  dajr  does  not  accept  these 
euions  as  of  apostolic  authority.  Though  the 
citations  inade  bj  Gratian  under  the  head  **  De 
anctoritate  et  nnmero  Canonum  Apostolorum," 
are  not  yerj  consistent  with  each  other,  yet  the 
latest  canonists  speak  more  distinctly. 

**Ganones  illi  non  sunt  opus  genuinum  aposto- 
lomm,  nee  ab  onmi  naevo  immunes  ;  merito  tamen 
repatantur  insigne  monumentum  disciplinae  £o- 
desiae  per  priora  secula,"  says  M.  Icard  in  his 
FrQ^adioma  Juris  Cawomd  at  St.  Sulpice  (pub- 
lished with  the  approbation  of  the  authorities  of 
the  Caiorch)  in  1862,  and  he  then  cites  the  Qela- 
aian  decree  declaring  them  apocryphal. 

Nerertheless  great  attention  has  been  paid  to 
them.  Extracts  were  admitted  by  Gratian  into 
the  Decretum,  and,  in  the  words  of  Phillips  (*  Du 
Droit  eodesiastique  dans  ses  Sources,'  Paris,  1852^ 
^  lis  out  pris  rang  dans  la  li^lation  canonique.*' 
Bat  we  must  return  to  the  6th  century. 
About  fifty  years  after  the  work  of  Dionysius, 
John  of  Antioch,  otherwise  called  Johannes  Scho- 
lasticns,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  set  forth  a 
rvrroTyui  Kar^vvv,  which  contained  not  50  but 
85  Canons  of  the  Apostles.  And  in  the  year  692 
these  were  expressly  recognized  in  the  decrees  of 
the  Quiniaextine  Council,  not  only  as  binding 
canons,  but  (it  would  seem)  as  of  apostolic  ori- 
gin.' They  are  therefore  in  force  in  the  Greek 
Church. 

How  it  came  to  pass  that  Dionysius  translated 
only  50  does  not  appear.    Some  writers  have 
supposed  that  he  rejected  what  was  not  to  be  re- 
conciled  with  the   Roman  practice.*    But,  as 
Hefele  obserres,  this  could  hardly  be  his  motive, 
inasmuch  as  he  retains  a  canon  as  to  the  nullity 
ef  heretical  baptism,  which  is  at  variance  with 
the  view  of  the  Western  Church.     Hence  it  has 
be«n  suggested  that  the  MS.  used  by  Dionysius 
was  of  a  different  class  from  that  of  John  of  An- 
tioch (for  they  vary  in  some  expressions,  and 
kare  also  a  difference  in  the  numbering  of  the 
canons),  and  that  it  may  have  had  only  the  50 
translated  by  the  former.    And  an  inference  has 
also  been  drawn  that  the  35  latter  canons  are  of 
later  date.^     Indeed,   according  to  some,  they 
are  obviously  of  a  different  type,  and  were  pos- 
nbiy  added  to  the  collection  at  the  same  time 
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pn  CO  qood  ab  hacretids  sob  nomine  Apostolomm  com- 
poclti  dlgno«ciintiir,  quamris  in  eisdein  quaedam  Inve- 
Biaatur  udiia,  aoctorttate  tamen  canonlca  et  apoetolica 
eonua  gesta  oonstai  esM  remota  et  inter  apoaypha 
depotau." 
'  *Si(ofc  mmk  rovro  rg  cytf  rw&rfi  <rvr^&f  icaAAiOTa  re 
oTo.,  Start  fUvtip  maX  a*h  rov  vvv  fitfituavi 
u  •yfuJUty  vpiit  ^X***'  9*fio.iniojf  ical  iarptiop  votfwr 
'  vpb  iutitp  iyUtw  ic«i  §jLaxap£u¥  itwr4pmv 
Mtx^Hmwt  jcal  mvptaSimt,  iXXi.  ^i|r  ecu  vafiaioOivTais 
tn  TMV  myimv  cat  ivi6$mv  airo«rr&XMV  hyioi^ 
nworof.    GuL  IL.  dted  In  Oltaen,  PreL 

BeverUge  argues  that  the  word  Munn  shews  that, 
wkile  tbdr  valkUty  as  canons  of  the  Cburch  was  admitted. 
Chelr  apostolical  origin  wa*  not  dedded.  Goiitra  Hefele, 
Ctmcaiaigack.  I  7M. 

The  additional  36  canons  in  the  collection  of  Scbo- 
hfltkiis  have  nut  been  In  any  way  recognised  by  the 
Cborefa  of  Bofue. 

t  As.  lor  laataDoe,  De llarca;  and  see  Ayliffe's  Parergon, 
latrod^  p.  It. 

^  See  oQ  this  wabjetL,  Hefele,  I.  768.  ScboUstlcus  says 
picvfcNia  oullectioos  containing  85. 


that  the  canons  were  appended  to  the  Constitu- 
tions.' 

It  is  time  to  come  to  the  Canons  themselves. 
Both  in  the  collection  of  John  of  Antioch  and  in 
that  of  Dionysius  they  are  alleged  to  have  been 
drawn  up  by  Clement  from  the  directions  of  the 
Apostles.  In  several  places  the  Apostles  speak  in 
the  first  person,^  and  in  the  85th  canon  Clement 
uses  the  first  person  singular  of  himself. 

Their  subjects  are  briefiy  as  follow : — * 

I  &  2  (I.  &  II.).  Bishop  to  be  ordained  by  two 
or  three  bishops ;  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  the 
rest  of  the  clerical  body  by  one. 

3  &  4  (III.)  relate  to  what  is  proper  to  be  of- 
fered at  the  altar ;  mentioning  new  com,  grapes, 
and  oil,  and  inoense  at  the  time  of  the  holy  ob- 
lation. 

5  (IV.).  First-fruiU  of  other  things  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  clergy  at  their  home,  not  brought  to 
the  altar. 

6  (V.).  Bishop  or  presbyter  or  deacon  not  to 
put  away  his  wife  under  pretence  of  piety. 

7  (VI.).  Clergy  not  to  take  secular  cares  on 
them. 

8  (VII.).  Nor  to  keep  Easter  before  the  vernal 
equinox,  according  to  the  Jewish  system. 

9  (VUI.).  Nor  to  fail  to  communicate  without 
some  good  reason. 

10  (IX.).  Laity  not  to  be  present  at  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  without  remaining  for 
prayer  and  the  O>mmunion. 

II  (X.).  None  to  join  in  prayer,  even  in  a 
house,  with  an  excommunicate  person. 

12  (XI.).  Clergy  not  to  join  in  prayer  with  a 
deposed  man  as  if  he  were  still  a  cleric. 

13  (XII.  &  XIII.).  Clergy  or  lay  persons,  being 
under  excommunication  or  not  admitted  to  Com- 
munion, going  to  another  city  not  to  be  received 
without  letters. 

14  (XIV.).  Bishop  not  to  leave  his  own  diocese 
and  invade  another,  even  on  request,  except  for 
good  reasons,  as  in  case  he  can  confer  spiritual 
benefit ;  nor  even  then  except  by  the  judgment  of 
many  other  bishops,  and  at  pressing  request. 

15  (XV.).  If  clergy  leave  their  own  diocese, 
and  take  up  their  abode  in  another  without  con- 
sent of  their  own  bishop,  they  are  not  to  perform 
clerical  functions  there. 

16  (XVI.).  Bishop  of  such  diocese  not  to  treat 
them  as  clergy. 

17  (XVII.).  One  twice  married  after  baptism, 
or  who  has  taken  a  concubine,  not  to  be  a  cleric 

18  (XVIII.).  One  who  has  married  a  widow  or 
divorced  woman,  or  a  courtesan  or  a  slave,  or 
an  actress,  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  clerical 
body. 

<  So  Bickell,  L  8t  and  235.  For  the  Gonstiin  lions,  see 
the  next  srtlcie. 

k  Beveridge  however  contends,  fhnn  the  variation*  and 
cmlMions  in  BfSSb  and  veraionK,  Uiat  the  Introduction  of 
the  first  person  is  a  mere  interpolation  of  late  date,  in 
order  to  promote  the  fiction  of  apostolic  origin  (Cod.  Can, 
in  OoteL,  vol.  iL  p.  73,  Appendix).  See  instanoea  in 
Canons  XXIX..  L..  LXXXJ  i..  LXXX V.  The  varioui  read- 
ings  may  be  seen  in  Ultsen's  edition,  and  In  Lagarde's 
Rtliq.  Jut.  fCodes.  Antiquiss. 

1  'Vhe  nnrobering  varies.  Thns  Canon  IIL  of  the  Greek 
text  is  divided  into  two  by  Dionysius.  The  Arabic  nu- 
roerals  represent  the  order  in  Dionysius;  the  Roman  that 
in  the  Grecfk  of  Johannes  Scholasticv^.  Giteloriiis.  again, 
givcH  a  ditftTMit  iiunitiering,  making  the  canons  on!y  71 
in  all. 
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19  (XIX.).  Nor  one  who  has  married  two  sis- 
ters or  his  niece. 

20  (XX.).  Clergy  not  to  become  sureties. 

21  (XXI.).  One  who  has  been  made  a  eunuch 
by  violence,  or  in  a  persecution,  or  was  so  bom, 
may  be  a  bishop. 

22  (XXII.).  But  if  made  so  by  his  own  act, 
eannot  be  cleric. 

23  (XXIIl.).  A  cleric  making  himself  so,  to  be 
deposed. 

24  (XXIV.).  A  layman  making  himself  a 
eunuch  to  be  shut  out  from  Communion  for  three 
years. 

25  &  26  (XXV.).  Clerics  guilty  of  inconti- 
nence, perjury,  or  theft,  to  be  dep^ed,  but  not 
excommunicated  (citing  Kah.  1,  9  ouk  iic^iucfiatis 
Us  M  rh  abrii). 

27  (XXVI.).  None  to  marry  after  entering  the 
clerical  body,  except  readers  and  singers. 

28  (XXVII.).  Clergy  not  to  strike  offenders. 

29  (XXVIII.).  Clergy  deposed  not  to  presume 
to  act,  on  pain  of  being  wholly  cut  off  from  the 
Church. 

30  (XXIX.).  Bishop,  tec  obtaining  ordination 
by  money  to  be  deposed,  and,  together  with  him 
who  ordained  him,  cut  off  fVom  conununion,  as 
was  Simon  Magus  by  me,  Peter. 

31  (XXX.).  Bishop  obtaining  a  church  by 
means  of  secular  rulers  to  be  deposed,  &c 

32  (XXXI.).  Presbyters  not  to  set  up  a  sepa- 
rate congregation  and  altar  in  contempt  of  his 
bishop,  when  the  bishop  is  just  and  godly. 

33  (XXXII.).  Presbyter  or  deacon  under  sen- 
tence of  his  own  bishop  not  to  be  received  else- 
where. 

34  (XXXIII.).  Clergy  from  a  distance  not  to 
be  received  without  letters  of  commendation,  nor 
unless  they  be  preachers  of  godliness  are  they 
to  have  anything  beyond  the  supply  of  their 
wants. 

35  (XXXIV.).  The  bishops  of  every  nation  are 
to  know  who  is  chief  among  them,  and  to  consi- 
der him  their  head,  and  do  nothing  without  his 
judgment,  except  the  affairs  of  their  own  dio- 
ceses, nor  must  he  do  anything  without  their 
judgment. 

36  (XXXV.).  Bishop  not  to  ordain  out  of  his 
diocese. 

37  (XXXVI.).  Clergy  not  to  neglect  to  enter 
on  the  charge  to  which  they  are  appointed,  nor 
the  people  to  refuse  to  receive  them. 

.38  (XXXVII.).  Synod  of  bbhops  to  be  held 
twice  a  year  to  settle  controversies. 

39  (XXX  VIII.).  Bishop  to  have  care  of  all  ec- 
clesiastical affairs,  but  not  to  appropriate  any- 
thing for  h<8  own  family,  except  to  grant  them 
relief  if  in  poverty. 

40  (XXXIX.  &  XL.).  Clergy  to  do  nothing 
without  bishop.  Bishop  to  keep  his  own  affairs 
separate  from  those  of  the  Church,  and  to  provide 
for  his  family  out  of  his  own  property. 

41  (XLI.).  Bishop  to  have  power  over  all  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  and  to  distribute  through  the 
presbyters  and  deacons,  and  to  have  a  share  him- 
self if  required. 

42  (XLII.).  Cleric  not  to  play  dice  or  take  to 
drinking. 

43  (XIJII.).  Same  as  to  subdeacon,  reader, 
singer,  or  layman. 

44  (XLI  v.).  Clergy  not  to  take  usury. 

45  (XLV.).  Clergy  nut  to  pray  with  heretics, 
itill  less  to  allow  them  to  act  as  clergy. 


46  (XL VI.).  Clergy  not  to  recognise  heretical 
baptism  or  sacrifice. 

47  (XL VII.).  Clergy  not  to  rebaptixe  one  tnily 
baptixed,  nor  to  omit  to  baptize  one  polluted  by 
the  ungodly,*  otherwise  he  contemns  the  cross 
and  death  of  the  Lord,  and  does  not  distinguish 
true  priests  from  false. 

48  (XLVIII.).  Layman  who  has  put  away  his 
wife  not  to  take  another,  nor  to  take  a  divorced 
woman. 

49  (XLIX.).  Baptism  to  be  in  name  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  not  of  three  eternals,  or 
three  sons,  or  three  paracletes. 

50  (L.).  Baptism  to  be  performed  by  three  im- 
mersions, mailing  one  initiation — not  one  single 
immersion  into  the  Lord's  death. 

LI.  Clergy  not  t^  hold  marriage  or  the  use  of 
meat  and  wine  things  evil  in  themselves,  or  to 
abstain  on  any  other  than  ascetic  grounds. 

LII.  Bishop  or  presbyter  to  receive,  not  to  re- 
ject penitents. 

LIIL  Clergy  not  to  refuse  to  partake  of  mea : 
and  wine  on  feast  days  [as  if  evil,  or  on  other 
than  ascetic  grounds]. 

LIV.  Clerics  not  to  eat  in  taverns  except  on  a 
journey. 

LV.  Clerics  not  to  insult  bishop. 

LVI.  Nor  presbyter  or  deacon. 

LVII.  Nor  to  mock  the  maimed,  deaf^  duml, 
blind,  or  lame,  nor  must  a  layman  do  so. 

LVIII.  Bishops  and  presbjrters  not  to  neglec; 
their  clergy  or  people. 

LIX.  Nor  to  refuse  succour  to  the  needy 
clergy. 

LX.  Nor  to  publish  in  the  church  as  sacred 
works  forged  by  the  ungodly  in  false  names. 

LXI.  Those  convicted  of  incontinence  or  other 
forbidden  practices  not  to  be  admitted  into  the 
clerical  body. 

LXII.  Clerics  from  fear  of  Jew  or  Gentile  or 
heretic  denying  Christ  to  be  excommunicated,  or 
if  only  denying  that  they  are  clerics,  to  be  de- 
posed.   On  repentance,  to  be  admitted  as  laymen. 

LXIII.  Cleric  eating  blood,  or  things  torn  by 
beasts,  or  dying  of  themselves,  to  be  deposed,  on 
account  of  the  prohibition  in  the  law.  Lajrmen 
doing  so  to  be  excommunicated. 

LXIV.  Cleric  or  layman  entering  synagogue  of 
Jews  or  heretics  to  pray,  to  be  deposed  and  ex- 
communicated. 

LXV.  Cleric  in  a  struggle  striking  a  single 
blow  that  proves  mortal  to  be  deposed  for  his 
precipitancy.     Laymen  to  be  excommunicated. 

LXVI.  Neither  cleric  nor  layman  to  fast  on 
Sunday  or  on  any  Saturday  but  one." 

LXVII.  Any  one  doing  violence  to  an  unbe- 
trothed  virgin  to  be  excommunicated.  He  mar 
not  take  another,  but  must  keep  her,  thougli 
poor. 

LXVIII.  Clergy  not  to  be  ordained  a  second 
time,  unless  when  ordained  by  heretics,  for  ihci» 
baptized  or  ordained  by  heretics  have  not  really 
been  brought  into  the  number  of  the  faithful  or 
of  the  clergy. 

LXIX.  Bishop,  presbyter,  deacon,  reader,  or 
singer,  not  fasting  in  the  holy  forty  days,  or  on 
the  fourth  and  sixth  days,  to  be  deposed,  unless 

B>  /.  e.  bnptUrd  by  herotlca  Herrtical  ba|itiMii  h 
siylMi  not  an  InitiAtion,  but  a  {loUutioQ.  &c«  AjMtL 
CoMi,  \l  15. 

■  Namely,  that  before  Eabtcr  ^y.  Apo$i.  CmU.  v 
18  and  20. 
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adlSniDg  frotn  bodilj  weakn«sH.  I^ymcii  to  be 
•sc  ommnnicated. 

LXX.  None  to  keep  fast  or  feast  with  the 
Jews,  or  receive  their  feast-gifts,  as  unleavened 
bread  and  so  forth. 

LXXI.  No  Christian  to  give  oil  for  a  heathen 
temple  or  Jewish  synagogue,  or  to  light  lamps  at 
their  feast  times. 

LXXII.  Nor  to  purloin  wax  or  oil  from  the 
Church. 

LXXIIL  Nor  to  convert  to  his  own  use  any 
consecrated  gold  or  silver  vessel  or  linen. 

LXXIV .  Bishop  accused  by  credible  men,  to  be 
summoned  by  the  bishops ;  and  if  he  appear  and 
oont'en  the  charge,  or  be  proved  guilty,  to  have 
appropriate  sentence ;  but  if  he  do  not  obey  the 
summons,  then  to  be  summoned  a  second  and 
third  time  by  two  bishops  personally ;  and  if  he 
still  be  contumacious,  then  the  Synod  is  to  make 
the  Ht  decree  gainst  him,  that  he  may  not  ap- 
pear to  gain  anything  by  evading  justice. 

LXXV.  No  heretic,  nor  less  than  two  wit- 
nesses, even  of  the  £uthAil,  to  be  received  against 
M  bishop  (Deut.  19,  15). 

LXX  VI.  Bishop  not  to  ordain  relatives  bishops 
out  of  favour  or  affection. 

LXX VI I.  One  having  an  eye  injured  or  lame 
may  still  be  a  bishop,  if  worthy. 

LXX  VIII.  But  not  one  deaf,  dumb,  or  blind,  as 
beia^  practical  hindrances. 

LXX IX.  One  that  has  a  devil  not  to  be  a  cleric, 
iK*r  even  to  pray  with  the  faithful,  but  when 
rle^DAed  he  may,  if  worthy. 

LXXX.  A  convert  from  the  heathen  or  from  a 
vicious  life  not  forthwith  to  be  made  a  bishop ; 
fir  it  is  not  right  that  while  yet  untried  he 
should  be  a  teacher  of  others,  unless  this  come 
about  in  some  way  by  the  grace  of  God.* 

LXXXI.  We  de<;lare  that  a  bishop  or  presbyter 
)•«  ni't  to  stoop  to  public  [secular]  ofiices,  but  to 
tirti  him-^lf  to  the  wants  of  the  Church  (Matt. 

LXXX  11.  We  do  not  allow  slaves  to  be  chosen 
inti«  the  clerical  body  without  consent  of  their 
ma^te^s  to  the  injury  of  those  who  possess  them, 
t'«>r  thi«  won  Id  subvert  households.  But  if  a  slave 
«e«rm  worthy  of  ordination,  as  did  our  Onesimus, 
sod  the  masters  consent  and  set  him  free,  let  him 
te  (ipUined. 

LXXX  HI.  Clergy  not  to  serve  in  the  army,  and 
■r«ir  to  hold  both  Roman  command  and  priestly 
•iuti'H  (Matt.  2*J,  21). 

LXX  XIV.  Those  who  unjustly  insult  a  king  or 
rairr  to  lie  punished. 

LXX XV.  For  you,  both  clergy  and  laity,  let 
tiicre  be.  as  books  to  be  reverenrad  and  held  holy, 
la  thr  Old  Testament — five  of  Moses,  Genesis,  Kxo- 
•iu*,  Leviticus.  Numbers,  Deuteronomy— of  Jesus 
Uj!  »*m  <^Nnn,  one ;  of  Judges,  one ;  Ruth,  one ;  of 
K:Ag4.  four  ;  of  Paraleipnmena  the  book  of  days, 
tv^  :  of  Etfdras,  two ;  of  Esther,  one ;  of  Macca- 


xhr^t ;  of  Job,  one ;  of  the  Psalter,  one ;  of 
N  t-ymt^a,  three — Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of 
S'ttp^ ;  of  the  Prophets,  thirteen ;  of  Isaiah,  one ; 
<tf  J«remtah,  one ;  of  Ecekie),  one ;  of  Daniel,  one. 
<>Tcr  aad  above  is  to  be  mentioned  to  you  that 
vi«r  yooBf  men  study  the  Wisdom  of  the  learned 
Hmtck.  But  of  ours,  that  is  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  let    there    be   four  gospels,   Matthew's, 

•  /.  r.  uid^  he  b»  ilial^nstrl  ss  SDcii  In  Mme  ipcdsl 
•Sf  fay  Ibe  kaftJsrOod.  Bevertdce  refcn  to  the  esse 
sC  AwfatW. 
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Mark's,  Luke's,  Johu's ;  fourteen  epistles  ol 
Paul ;  two  epistles  of  Peter ;  three  of  John  ;  one 
of  Jamos ;  one  of  Jude ;  two  epistles  of  Clement ; 
and  the  regulations  addressed  to  you  bishops 
through  me,  Clement,  in  eight  books,'  which  it  is 
not  right  to  publish  before  all,  on  account  of  the 
mysteries  in  them;  and  the  Acts  of  us,  the 
Apostles. 

The  above  is  merely  the  substance  of  the 
canons  in  an  abridged  form.  It  will  not  of  course 
supersede  the  necessity  of  referring  to  the  origi- 
nal in  order  to  form  an  exact  judgment.  For  the 
sake  of  brevity  the  penalties  have  been  in  most 
cases  omitted.  They  are  usually  deposition  for 
the  clergy,  excommunication  for  laymen. 

Turrianus  attempte*!  to  maintain  that  these 
canons  really  are  what  they  profess  to  be,  the 
genuine  work  of  the  apostles.  Daill^  on  the 
other  hand,  contended  that  they  were  a  produc- 
tion of  the  middle  or  end  of  the  5th  centurv. 

m 

Against  him  Bishop  Beveridge  entered  the  field ; 
and  in  two  treatises  of  great  learning,  acnteness, 
and  vigour,  <i  sought  to  show  that  though  not  the 
work  of  the  apostles  themselves,  they  were  yet 
of  great  antiquity,  being  in  substance  the  decrees 
of  primitive  Synods  convened  in  different  places 
and  at  different  times  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
2nd,  or  at  latest  the  earlier  part  of  the  Srd  cen- 
tury. And  he  ftirther  thinks  that  during  the 
Srd  century  they  were  brought  together  iind 
formed  into  a  collection  or  Codex  Cnnonum, 
which  was  recognized,  and  cited  as  of  authority 
in  the  Church. ' 

Bishop  Pearson  also  holds  the  canons  in  a  col- 
lected form  to  have  been  in  existence  prior  to  the 
Council  of  Nice  {Vindic,  Ignat,  part  i.  cap.  iv. 
in  Cotel.,  vol.  ii.,  append,  p.  295).  * 

It  will  be  well  to  endeavour  to  give  some 
samples  of  the  evidence  which  Beveridge  adduces 
to  show  that  the  cMUons  are  quoted  at  all  events 
from  the  first  jxart  of  the  4th  century  down- 
wards. 

George  of  Cappadocia  buys  the  favour  of  the 
Praefect  of  Egypt,  and  is  thrust  into  the  bishopric 
of  Alexandria.  Atha  nasi  us  thereupon  says,  toD- 
To  ro^r  4KK\ri(rituTriKobs  Ka¥6vas  'wapaXlftrti'  (ad 
ubique  orthod.  c.  1,  p.  945).  The  reference,  it  is 
alleged,  is  to  Apost.  Can.  30  (xxix.)  and  31  (xxx.) 


r  Vis.  the  ApiM.  Canstitutiont,    See  next  article 

<)  *  Judicium  de  Cknonllnis  Apostiillds,'  to  be  found  in 
Ootel.  Fatres  ApoU,  vol.  i.  p.  432,  edit  1724  ;  sod  *  (\)dex 
Cknonom  Eccleslse  Prinutivsc  lUusUvtoa,  IbkL  vi4.  H. 
Appeodlz.  p.  L 

r  'Jodie'  in  OuioL  vol.  1.  pp.  43e>441 ;  and  see  Cod. 
Can.  In  GuteL  vol.  IL  Append,  pp.  8-10.  «t  alibi.  He 
sppears  to  think  tlutt  hi  many  casrs  they  may  represent 
apobtolical  iraditloiis.  They  were  called  •*  apostolical " 
from  this  fleeling.  and  slm  because  fhinifd  by  apostolical 
men.  He  allows,  however,  that  they  were  prubuhly  a>l- 
lected  by  divert  pervona,  some  of  whom  put  toKelhiT 
more,  some  fewer.  Henoe  Dionyiilas  found  only  60  In 
Uie  Codex  fkom  which  he  translated,  while  Soolasticus 
found  8ft.  HlDcn)sr  of  K helms  Is  cited  by  Bevoridgo  as 
en  his  side ;  but  it  would  tieem  that  he  looknl  oo  the 
Apostolical  Osnons  as  collections  of  spustollcsl  tradi- 
tions made  by  ploiis  persons,  rather  than  ss  decrees  of 
iiynods.  He  speaks  of  them  ss'sntequaroeptocopicundlia 
llbere  tndpcrent  oclebraie,  a  d*>votls  quibosqoe  collecius." 
See  Ood.  Cam.  in  CbU'L  vol.  11.  App.  p  12. 

•  The  question  of  the  oollectiuo.  however,  stands  oo 
very  dUferrnt  grounds  from  that  of  the  antiquity  of  par- 
ttcular  oanoos,  sod  the  (wo  points  should  be  kept  sepuratt 
In  investigating  the  subject 
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Basil,  in  his  letters  to  Amphilochiiu  (wnich 
kvre  themaelTes  obtained  the  authority  of 
Canons  in  tlie  Greek  Qiorch)  aays  a  deposed 
deacon  is  not  to  be  ezoommanicated,  8u(ri 
apXttUt  'trri  jcor^v  rohs  kwh  fioBfuni  wrwrmicS' 

fidKXtffBau  Beference  alleged  to  be  to  Apost. 
Can.25.< 

Again  he  says,  rohs  Zeydfiovt  TorrcXfis  6 
icopuip  r^s  bnip^ffias  awdxKturt,   Comp.  Can.  17. 

Once  more  he  sajs,  the  Charch  must  9ov\*^u^ 
hcpifitlf^  acor^iwv,  and  reject  heretical  baptism. 
See  Apost.  Can.  46. 

The  Cooncil  of  Nice,  Can.  1,  while  treating 
self-inflicted  mutilation  as  a  bar  to  orders,  says : 
^-i^tnrtp  Si  roirro  wp^iriXoP,  tri  wtpl  r&w  ivini- 
Beu6prttP  rh  wpayfut  koI  rohfiAinttv  lavrovt 
iitriiu^iv  cfjpiirai*  e0r«f  cf  riyt s  hmh  fiapfidpvp 
fl  8ff<nror«v  c^Kovx^r^i^ray,  ^hplffKoano  tk  &AA«s 
&{ioi.  rohs  rowlnovs  ^U  KX^pov  wpotrUrat  6 
acovwr.  Reference  alleged  to  Can.  Apost.  21 
and  22. 

Again  Can.  2  says,  that  things  had  lately  been 
done  wopiL  rhv  Kwiva  rhv  ittKXtifftoffriMVt  to 
correct  which  it  enacts  that  no  neophyte  is  to  be 
made  a  presbyter.  The  reference  is  alleged  to 
be  to  Apost.  dan.  Ixzx. 

Can.  5  says : — icpar<(r«  ^  yr^fni  iccerk  rhr 
Kopiva  rhp  iuefopt^wra  robs  u^*  Mpmv  &to- 
/SAit^^rras,  6^*  kripmv  fiii  wpocUirBai.  Comp. 
Can.  Apost.  13  (xii.  and  xiii»)  and  33  (xxxii.) 

Again,  Can.  9,  concerning  the  ordination  of 
known  sinners,  treats  it  as  waaii  KaM6va,  and 
says,  ro^ovf  6  navitv  oh  wpoaUrai,  See  Can. 
Apost.  IxL 

Can.  10,  concerning  such  as  are  ordained  in 
ignorance  of  thdir  haying  lapsed,  says : — rovro  oh 
wf>oKpl»u  r^  Kuif6vi  rf  iKKKuffuurruc^'  yvwr^ 
04prts  yhp  icaBaipowrat.  Bey.  thinks  the  re- 
ference is  to  Can.  Apost.  Ixii..  and  that  the 
Council  of  Nice  found  it  needful  to  extend  the 
rule  to  those  who  had  lapsed  before  ordination. 

Can.  15  and  16  restrain  the  clergy  from 
moying  from  city  to  city,  a  practice  which  it 
calls  <rvrlf$fta  wapk  rhp  icoft^ya,  and  speaks  of 
such  persons  as  /i^rc  rhr  iKK\rieruurrtKhif  icay6ya 
9iB6rts,    Comp.  Can.  Apost.  14  and  15. 

The  Synod  of  Gangra,  held  in  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century  against  the  Eustathiana,  after 
passing  seyeral  canons  on  matters  more  or  less 
similar  to  those  treated  in  some  of  the  Apost. 
Canons,  declares  that  its  object  has  been  to  con- 
demn those  who  bring  in  noyelties, — irapii  rks 
ypa^s  Kid  rohs  iiucXiieruurrtKohs  Keuf6¥as. 

The  Council  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  381,  speaks 
of  a  waXaios  BHT/ihsi  as  well  as  the  Micene 
Canon,  for  bishops  tK>  ordain  in  the  4wttpxici  or 
ecclesiastical  proyince  to  which  they  belong. 
Bey.  finds  in  the  mention  of  **  proyinces,'*  a  re- 
ference to  the  authority  of  Metropolitans,  Can. 
Apost.  35  (xxxiy.). 

Not  long  afterwards  a  synod  at  Carthage  says : 
— 6  kpxouos  rinros  ^vXax^trtraij  Xva  fiii  Ijrropts 
r^&9  r«y  SpterBiyran'  tls  x<(p<>rovtav  *EwurK6- 
%m»  hpiticmvtM,    Comp.  Can.  Apost.  i. 

«  DslU6,snd  his  sllj,  «•  Ohservator^  (who  se«ms  to  have 
beqt  Matt.  4e  U  Boqne)  contend  that  the  oootext  abews 
that  Basil  cannot  have  meant  to  allode  to  the  Apostolical 
i'jinons.  Bercridge  replies  at  length  (Ctod.  Om.  88. 39). 
Blekell  takes  t|»e  ssbm  vHr  as  Didlli  ((Mscft.  des  JTircfbai- 
terkU,  L  aa^  noCeX  bot  wl  dMot  ootkiiig  tte  aigpraeuts  of 
Bevertdfls. 


The  Council  of  Rhesus,  431  A.i>.,  sent  thr^ 
times  to  summon  the  acciued  bishop,  Nestorius, 
to  appear,  saying,  that  it  did  so  in  obedience  rf 
Koydvi,  and  aft^wards  informed  the  £mperor  of 
the  course  taken, — y£v  mu^mr  wapajccXcvo- 
/i^vwv  rp  yplrp  jcX^^ci  vopoicaXctiirtfeu  rhw  &tci- 
tfovrro. 

And  in  like  manner  at  Chaloedon,  451  A.D., 
upon  the  third  summons  sent  to  Diosoorus,  the 
bishops  who  were  the  bearers  of  it  say  that 
the  Council  sent  them  to  him: — rplrnp  48iy 
kX^ip  rovr^v  wotovfiitmi  Korh  r^p  AkoXov- 
$laif  r&9  kyUtP  acar^rwv.  Compare  Can.  Apost. 
Ixxiy. 

At  Ephesus  a  complaint  was  made  against  the 
Bishop  of  Antioch  for  tryii;^  to  subject  to  him- 
self the  island  of  Cyprus : — ^  Contrary  to  the 
Apostolic  canons  and  the  decrees  of  the  most 
holy  Nioene  Synod."  Comp.  Can.  Apost.  36 
(xxxy.) 

We  may  now  perhaps  pause  in  our  extracto 
from  Councils  and  Synods,  as  wa  are  approaching 
a  period  about  which  there  is  less  dispute  :  but 
we  must  go  back  to  the  Nicene  times  in  order  to 
cite  one  or  two  indiyidual  testimonies.  Alex- 
ander, bishop  of  Alexandria,  writes  that  Ariua, 
though  excommunicated  there,  was  receiyed  by 
other  bishops,  which  he  blames, — r^  fi^fto  r6¥ 
*ATo<rroXuc6p  KOM^wa  rovro  wrncmp^of  (apud 
Theodoret,  Hist.  EccL  L  c.  iy.).  See  Can. Apost. 
13. 

About  the  same  time  Eusebius,  declining  to  be 
translated  from  Caesarea  to  Antioch,  Constantine 
the  Great  writes  to  praise  him  for  obserying  rds  re 
iyroXiis  rov  0€ov  acol  rhp  *AwoffroXuc6r  icap6p€L, 
Kol  rvs  iicKXnerias  (Euseb.  VUa  Conat,  ui.  61). 
The  reference  is  alleged  to  be  to  Can.  Apost.  14, 
while  iicKXrierlas  is  said  to  allude  to  the  15th 
Canon  of  Nice. 

Again,  during  the  reign  of  Constantine,  Pope 
Julius,  writing  of  the  deposition  of  Athanasius 
and  the  intrusion  of  Gregory  into  his  see,  declares 
it  to  haye  been  done  in  yiolation  of  the  Ganona 
of  the  Apostles.  See  2nd  Apol.  of  Athanasius. 
The  reference  is  asserted  to  be  to  Can.  36  (xxxy.) 
and  Ixxiy.  (Gregory  being  an  untried  lay- 
man.)" 

Once  more,  in  a  proyincial  synod  at  Con- 
stantinople, 394  A.D.,  it  was  determined  that  the 
deposition  of  a  bishop  must  not  be  merely  by  two 
or  threo  bishops, — &XA&  wXtiopos  avp69o»  ^^4^, 
icol  r&p  rrjs  hrapxias,  KoBifs  icoX  ot  'AvorroXucol 
ic<uf6p§s  Zwplerarro,  The  allusion  is  said  to  be 
to  Can.  Apost.  Ixxiy. 

Of  late  yean  not  much  has  been  done  by 
English  scholan  in  the  way  of  original  inyestiga- 
tion  into  the  subject,  but  German  writen  have 
given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  it  during  the 
present  century,  and  have  arrived  at  resulu 
widely  different  from  those  we  have  just  been 
considering.  Among  these  Von  Drey  and  Bickell 
stand  conspicuous.  The  former  seems  to  con- 
sider that  the  first  50  canons  were  collected  in 
the  early  part  of  the  5th  century,  partly  out  of 
decrees  of  post-Nicene  Councils,  partly  out  of 
the  so-called  apostolical  constitutions ;  and  that 
the  other  35  wera  added  subsequently,  probably 

•  If  this  coaM  be  consldfred  to  be  proved,  it  wooM 
sHUe  the  point  tiiat  the  Osnons  were  known  at  Rome, 
and  referred  to  by  popes  before  DIaoysiasli  venhm  of 
tbem.  And  if  the  LXXiVtb  be  really  intended,  it  wvnli 
show  that  more  than  60  were  then  reoc|pilMd. 
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it  iIm  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  when  the 
whole  85  were  appended  to  the  constitutions.' 

Bickeil  while  sdopting  a  similar  theory  does 
aot  furess  it  so  far.  He  belieyes  the  collection  to 
hare  been  made  oat  of  like  materials  to  those 
specified  by  Drey,  bat  to  be  not  later  than  the 
end  of  the  4th  centary ;  and  holds  that  the  apos- 
tolical canons  were  quoted  at  Chalcedon  (instead  of 
being  in  part  deriTod  from  the  decrees  of  that  Coun- 
cil as  Drey  would  maintain),  and  possibly  also  at 
Epheaios  and  Constantinople,  448  (G^escA.  <2»  Kir- 
demrechtM,  rol.  L  p.  83 ;  see  also  Hefele  Conci- 
Uemgtmdk^  toL  i.  p.  771).  Both  Von  Drey  and 
Bickell  agree  in  denying  the  position  of  Beve- 
ridge  that  the  collection  was  made  not  later 
tlum  the  3rd  century,  and  was  composed  out  of 
ftond  /Uk  preyious  canons  then  existing.  And 
they  meet  his  citations  by  denying  that  mu^v, 
$*wpj&t  and  such  like  words  always  imply  what 
we  call  a  canon,  and  by  alleging  that  they  are 
used  in  early  times  of  any  generally  received 
rale  in  the  Church.  Thus  ictufitp  ianHrroXuchs 
might  either  refer  to  some  direction  of  the  Apos- 
tles contained  in  the  New  Testament,  or  to  some 
•cclcsiastioal  practice  supposed  to  hare  been 
originated  by  them,  and  to  haTe  their  authority. 

Thtts  Clem.  Rom.  speaks  of  r^p  itpuriiivov  r^f 
XwrmtfTfimM  wJbrov  inu^pa  (JEp.  L  41^  and  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  he  can  here  allude  to 
any  synodical  decree.  Comp.  Iren.  Ad,  Haer,  i.  9  ; 
Polycratea,  apud  Euseb.  Hid,  EccL  t.  24 ;  Clem. 
AL  JSlrom.  L  350,  Tt  676,  tu.  753,  756,  764  (see 
also  the  instances  in  De  Lagarde  Rd,  Jnr.  EccL 
JmL  pref.  p.  tL).  Accordingly  Bickell  would 
thos  interpret  (as  Daille'  had  done  before  him) 
the  use  of  the  words  icard^  and  acoyovurdf  r^/Mf, 
m  oaaoo  15  of  Neocaesarea,  and  in  canons  13, 15, 
18v   of  SictJ     So    also  Cornelius  Ad  Fbbium 


>  TheMlowinf  tsMegireswluithssopposestobethe 
evfgfeBsl  of  the  "fii'li'fflit  fsiwit*  t — 

U  lU  VU  VU,  XVU,  XVUL,  XX,  XXVI,  XXXIIL, 
ILVl,  XLVU,  XUX,  LU  LIL,  LIIL,  LX,  LXIV,  are 
■a  tskra  froB  the  Aportolical  OowUUitions ;  Um  first 
of  wUcb  he  eouideti  as  of  latter  half  of  3rd 


LXXIX.  Is  from  tke  8th  book,  wbicfa  is  Uier.  bat 

te«  liw  year  32S. 

XXL-XXir.,  sod  LXXX.,  are  tsken  fktan  the  Nlceoe 

VUL-XVU  sod  XXVIII-  sod  XXXL-XU,  from 


XLV,  LXX,  LXXL,  from  those  of  Laodkn. 
LXXV.  from  those  of  Ooortsntioaple,  a  di  381. 
XXVIL  fiRND  tboM  ofCoDstsntioople,  ajk  3M. 
IXIX,  LXVIU  LXXIV^  LXXXL.  LXXXIII^  from 


IIX.  tnm  Vi 

XXV.  from  a  csaookal  letter  of  BaiU. 

LXIX.  sod  LXX,  (mt  of  the  supposed  Epbtle  of 
Ipiorios.  id  rMlaMgA 

AhcNst  s  third  of  the  Ouwos  Drey  treats  as  of  unkBown 
wifto.  The  m^bj»tt  ssottcr  of  Bany  of  than  be  ooostders 
Mij  be  onre  sBdeot,  bot  not  hi  tht/vrm^camcmB, 

As  to  the  dhtlnrttoo  aaU  to  be  apparent  belwten  the 
Inl  to  Gmsos  sod  the  residn^.  sss  Bkkell,  1.  M  and  aaft. 

f  For  so  eismlnstfcio  of  these  faMtaoces  from  a  ooo- 
tnry  palm  ef  view,  see  Bevertdpe  (dnt  Oso.  lib.  L  osp. 
■L^    Bat  the  mdsr  riwold  oottoe  thet  in  Nk.  Can.  18. 

Wnp  wir^  4  wumw  ovrc  ^  owr- 
by  •OM  csooosm  occ  rnnsoftadtafro 
•M>*  soi  ofgiscei  ths  ooi^  mpA  m»4m  Ml  os^  T«^r 
s  tte  «d  if  Iks  Ghoso.  He  oodmtsods  the  Ohmiq  of 
%mutmnm,  Aal  Mwrs  mmt  he  srvni  dsssnns,  c«tA  rW 
•MVMw  ••  ellBii  IS  Acto  vL  (the  wrtHAi  law  of  Strip- 
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(Euseb.  vi.  43)  Kirk  rhv  rris  iKKKtialas  KorSvOf 
and  Firroilian  Ad  Cyptian,(e^.  75)  and  Cone.  Are- 
lat.  canon  13,  ^  ecclesiostica  regula,'*  and  comp. 
£u8eb.  vi.  24.  Bickell  also  thus  interprets  the 
letter  of  Alexander  to  Meletius,  and  that  of 
Constantine,  which  as  we  have  seen  (ani<?,  p.  114) 
Beveridge  takes  as  allusions  to  the  apostolical 
canons. 

In  short  Von  Drey  and  Bickell  maintain  that 
the  instances  brought  forward  by  Beveridge  are 
not  really  proofs  that  the  set  of  canons  called 
apostolical  are  there  quoted  or  referred  to,  bat 
rather  that  allusion  is  made  to  broad  and  gene- 
rally acknowledged  principles  of  ecclesiastical 
action  and  practice,  whether  written  or  un- 
written (see  Bickell,  L.  p.  2,  and  p.  81,  82,  and 
the  notes).*  But  they  go  further  and  proceed 
to  adduce  on  their  side  what  they  consider  to  be 
a  positive  and  decisive  argument.  Many  canons 
of  the  Council  of  Antioch,  A.D.  341,  correspond 
not  only  in  subject  but  to  a  very  remarkable 
degree  in  actual  phraseology  with  the  apostolical 
canons.  Yet  they  never  quote  them,  at  least  so 
nomine. 

The  following  table  gives  the  parallel  cases  :-^ 

Aiitk>ch  L  oomparsd  with  Can.  Apost  VIL 

„  (  VnU  UL.  X.. 

"  '•  ••     (XL,X1L.X1I1. 

Ill*  ty  t,  ,(         AVat  JK VX« 

IV.  ,,  ,.  „  XXVUL 

V.  , «  1 1  ■ »  Xiil. 

VL  „  „  ,,  XXXIL 

VIUVIU.  ,,  „  ,»  XIL,  XXXIII 

1&.  ff  f,  ff  A  A  A  i  Y« 

AiAi.  ,,  ^,  ^^        A  A  a  V . 

XVllL)       ••  ••  •"       '^^-*^^*- 

JLa,  ,,  tt  ft  JLAAVla. 

XXL  ,f  ,t  tt        XIV. 

A  A 1 1.  tt  t^  tt  JLAAV. 

XXIll.  t.  „  ..       LXXVL 

AAIV.  tt  >>  tt  Alj. 

XXV.  > .  t  >  •  B        Xlii*. 
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On  this  state  of  facts  Von  Drey  and  Bickell 
maintain  that  the  apostolical  canons  are  ob- 
viously borrowed  from  those  of  Anttoch,  while 
Beveridge  argues  that  the  converse  is  the  case. 
The  argument  turns  too  much  on  a  close  com- 
parison of  phrases,  and  of  the  respective  omis- 
sions, additions,  and  modiBcationa,  to  admit  of 
being  presented  in  an  abridged  form.  It  will  be 
found  on  one  side  to  some  extent  in  Bickell,  vol. 
i.  p.  79,  et  seq,,  and  p.  230,  «f  seq,  (who  gives 

ture\  Some  mli^t  possU>ly  coolend  that  the  words  of 
the  l!^>hitle  of  Alexander  (tupra,  p.  1 U)  refer  to  2nd  Epist 
Joba  10.  He  slno  deals  with  a  Canon  of  Anpyra  (Can. 
21 X  whidi  mentkios  that  h  vpdrtpot  opoc  reftosed  com- 
monloo.  except  on  the  death-bed.  to  unchsste  women 
guilty  of  abortloo.  This  Beveridge  argues  does  not  mean  a 
•*  CuMD  **  at  sU,  bat  rather  a  dedsfcm  of  Church  dtricipUne. 
Hefele,  oo  the  other  hand,  thinks  it  sllndes  t<>  a  Gsnuo 
of  Elvira,  KAoiag  the  oicrsment  to  such  even  at  death 
{rcmeHitngtKk.  I  208). 

■  To  A  certain  extent,  Beveridge  discusses  this  theory 
when  pat  forwaid  by  •«Ofasetvator  "  (see  Cod.  Cam,  lib.  L 
c  U.p.  44X  snd  sppesrs  to  cuntend  that  xaamv  U  not  used 
Cm-  unwritten  law,  at  all  events  by  Councils  in  their  de- 
crees. There  certainly  seens  some  apparent  distlnctioo 
drawn  In  Nkx  Can.  18,  ovr«  o  Kmim¥  outt  ^  ovnittMi 
vmaAmicc 

•  It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  ApoetollesI  Canoos 
except  one,  for  which  parallels  are  here  found  in  the 
Antioch  decrees,  fall  within  the  first  60 :  snd  the  parallel 
to  the  LXXVlth  CSaoo  Is  very  fu-fetehcd. 
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tiM  refereaowA  to  the  corresponding  parts  of  Von 
Drej^s  work) ;  and  on  the  other,  in  Beveridge's 
Codex  Ccmonwnif  lib.  I.  cap.  It.  and  cap.  zi.,  and 
elsewhere  in  that  treatise.^ 

As  a  general  mle  the  apostolical  canons  are 
shorter,  the  Antioch  canons  fuller  and  more  ex- 
press :  a  circnmstanoe  which  leads  Bickell  to  see 
in  the  former  a  compendium  or  abridgment  of 
the  latter,  but  which,  according  to  Bereridge, 
proves  the  former  to  be  the  brief  originals,  of 
which  the  latter  are  the  subsequent  expansion. 

fieyeridge  observes  with  some  force  that 
though  the  apostolical  canons  are  not  quoted  bjr 
name,  the  canons  of  Antioch  repeatedly  profess 
to  be  in  accordance  with  previous  ecclesiastical 
rules,  whereas  the  apostolical  canons  never  men- 
tion any  rules  previously  existing.*  Still  the 
lame  question  must  arise  here  as  in  relation  to 
the  canons  of  Nice,  viz.,  whether  the  allusion 
really  is  to  pre-existing  canons  of  councils,  or 
whether  the  terms  used  are  to  be  otherwise  ex- 
plained. And  as  regards  the  silence  of  the  apos- 
tolical canons  as  to  anything  older  than  them- 
selves, it  must  be  recollected  that  any  other 
course  would  have  been  self-contradictory.  They 
conid  not  pretend  to  be  apostolic  and  yet  rely  on 
older  authorities.  Hence  even  had  such  refer- 
ences been  found  in  the  materiab  of  which  they 
were  eomp<»ed,  these  must  have  been  struck  out 
when  they  were  put  together  in  their  present 
shape. 

The  synod  of  Antioch  lying  under  the  re- 
proach of  Arianism,  it  may  seem  improbable  that 
any  decrees  should  have  been  borrowed  from  it. 
To  meet  this  objection  Bickell  urges  that  though 
the  Antioch  clergy  were  Arian,  the  Bishop  Me- 
letins  was  not  un-orthodox,  and  was  much  re- 
spected by  the  Catholics.  And  he  throws  out 
the  theory  that  the  apostolical  canons,  which 
shew  traces  of  Syrian  phraseology,  may  be  a 
sort  of  corpus  canonum  made  at  that  period  in 
Syria,  and  drawn  up  in  part  from  the  Antioch 
decrees,  in  part  from  the  apostolical  constitutions 
(which  shew  like  marks  of  Syrian  origin),  and 
in  part  from  other  sources.^  This  work,  it  is 
conjectured,  Meletius  brought  with  him  when 
he  came  to  the  Council  of  Constantinople  (where 
he  died)  in  381  A.D.,  and  introduced  it  to  the 
favourable  notice  of  the  clergy:  a  hypothesis 
which  is  thought  to  account  for  the  apostolical 
canons  being  cited  (as  Bickell  thinks  for  the  first 
time)  at  the  Provincial  Sjmod  of  Constantinople, 
A.D.  394. 

The  opinion  of  Hefele  may  be  worth  stating. 
He  thinks  that  though  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  for  the  theory  that  many  of  the  apostolical 
canons  were  borrowed  from  those  of  Antioch, 

b  The  suggestion  is  there  made  that  the  Goandl  stn- 
dioosly  re^nacted  certain  orthodox  canons,  in  order  to 
gain  a  good  repntatkm,  while  thef  thrust  in  here  and 
there  a  cuion  of  their  own  so  framed  as  to  tell  against 
Athanasius  and  tbeCathoHoi.  See  Cad.  Can.  lib.  t  cap  ir. 

•  However,  It  Is  to  be  observed  that  the  3T-39  Canons 
of  Laodicea,  which  closely  resemble  the  LXX.  and  LXXl. 
Apostolical  Ganona,  do  not  in  any  way  refer  to  them, 
thoni^  on  Beverldge's  theory  the  A  post  Canoes  must 
have  been  In  the  hands  of  the  Fathers  of  Laodicea. 

^  In  CaiL  XXXVIL  the  Syro-Macedonian  name  of  a 
tnonth,  Hyperberetaens,  occars  In  oonnexioti  with  the 
time  fbr  theiaotnmnal  synod.  Similar  names  of  months 
eoev  in  J^.  Cand,  v.  IT,  ao,  and  at  vlii.  10.  Kvadina, 
BIriMp  of  Antioch,  is  prayed  for  as  **  oar  Mshop." 


the  converse  is  quite  possible,  and  the  ^int  by 
no  means  settled.  In  regard  to  the  Council  of 
Nice,  it  would  appear,  he  thinks,  that  it  refers 
to  older  canons  on  the  like  subjects  with  those 
which  it  was  enacting.  And  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  the  allusion  may  be  to  those 
which  are  now  found  among  the  apostolic  canons, 
and  which  might  have  existed  in  the  Church 
before  they  were  incorporated  in  that  collection. 
This  view  he  thinks  is  supported  by  a  letter  from 
certain  Egyptian  bishops  to  Meletius  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  4th  century,*  in  which  they 
complain  of  his  having  ordained  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  diocese,  which  they  allege  is  con- 
trary to  '*  mos  divinus  "  and  to  **  regula  eccle- 
siastica;"  and  remind  him  that  it  is  the  **lex 
patrum  et  propatrum.  .  .  ii  in  alienis  paroeciis 
non  licere  alicui  episcoporum  ordinationes  cele- 
brare."  The  inference,  Hefele  thinks,  is  almost 
irresistible  that  this  refers  to  what  is  now  the 
36th  (xxxT.)  Apostolical  Canon.  And  at  all 
events  he  appears  to  hold  with  Bickell  that  the 
apostolical  canons  are  referred  to  at  Ephesus, 
Constantinople  (a.d.  448),  and  Chalcedoiu  But 
such  a  view  falls  short  of  that  of  Beveridge. 

Coming  to  the  internal  evidence,  we  find  grent 
stress  to  have  been  laid  by  Daille^  Von  Drey, 
Bickell,  and  others  on  the  contents  of  the  canons,  as 
distinctly  marking  their  late  date.  Thus  the  8th 
(vii.)  (as  to  Easter)  is  in  harmony  with  the  pre- 
sent interpolated  text  of  the  apostolical  consti- 
tutions, but  is  at  variance  with  what  Epiphanius 
read  there,  and  vrith  the  Syriac  didascalia  (see 
infra,  pp.  122, 123).  It  relates  to  the  settlement  of 
a  particular  phase  of  the  Easter  controversy  which 
did  not,  according  to  Hefele,  spring  up  until 
the  3rd  century  {ConcUieng«9ch,  i.  303  and  776).' 
Moreover,  if  known  and  recognized  previous  to 
the  Council  of  Nice,  it  seems  extraordinary  that 
this  canon  should  not  have  been  mentioned  in 
Constantine's  famous  letter  to  the  Nicene  Fathers 
on  the  Easter  Controversy  (Euseb.  Fiifa  Const,  iii. 
18-20). 

Canon  27  (xxvi.)  hardly  savours  of  a  very 
enrly  time.  On  this  canon  Beveridge  (^Annot,  in 
Can,  Apost,j  sub  Canone  xxvi.)  cites  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  (a.d.  451),  as  saying  that  in  many 
provinces  it  was  permitted  to  readers  and  singers 
to  marry  ;  and  understands  it  of  those  provinces 
in  which  the  apostolical  canons  had  been  put  in 
force,  they  having  been,  he  says,  originally  passed 
in  different  localities  by  provincial  synods.  (See 
also  his  Jud,  de  Can,  Apod,  §  xii.  in  Cotel.  voL  t 
p.  436.)  This  seems  to  derogate  somewhat  from 
the  general  reception  which  he  elsewhere  appears 
disposed  to  claim  for  them.  So  limited  an  opera- 
tion even  in  the  5th  century  is  scarcely  what  was 
to  be  expected  if  the  whole  collection  had  been 
made,  and  promulgated  a  century  and  a  half  be- 
fore. 

The  31st  (xxx.),  the  Ixxxi.,  and  Ixxxiii.,  all 
appear  to  speak  of  a  time  when  the  empire  was 
Christian  (see  Hefele,  vol.  i.  p.  783,  789 ;  Bio 
kell,  i.  80.).K 

•  Given  in  Ronth,  Rd.  Sacr.  vol.  liL  pp.  381, 382. 

'  If  Hefele's  view  on  this  subject  be  acoepted.  Beveridge 
most  be  held  to  have  conftuned  the  special  point  here  ntled 
with  other  questions  in  ditpate  in  the  Easter  oonirover^y 
((.Vxi  Can.  Ub.  a.  c  til.). 

8  Von  F>rey,  however,  points  out  that  It  Is  dilllcolt  lo 
Kuppoee  a  council  under  the  empire  would  art  Itsrif  so 
openly  agunst  the  emperor's  intertterenoe.    If  ea^  «cas 
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TIm  35th  (zzxir.),  recognizing  a  kind  of  inetro- 
p»titaB  lathoritj,  hu  also  b^n  much  insisted 
Mi  by  VoB  Drey  and  Bickell,  as  well  as  by  Daille, 
in  proof  of  an  origin  not  earlier  than  the  4th 
cestnry  (see  contra,  BeT.  Cod,  Can,  lib.  2,  cap.  t.).^ 
The  46th  aoggests  the  remark  that  if  it  were  in 
eristmce  at  the  time  of  Cyprian,  it  woold  surely 
hare  been  cited  in  the  controversy  as  to  heretical 
hapriim  It  agrees  with  the  doctrine  of  the  apos- 
tolical oonstitntions  ri.  15,  and  according  to  some 
has  probably  been  taken  thence.  Beveridge  indeed 
obserrea  that  Cyprian  {Epist,  to  Jubajanos)  does 
rely  on  the  decree  of  a  synod  held  under  the 
presadency  of  Agrippinns  (see  Jud,  de  Can.  Ap, 
§  zL  and  Cod,  Can,  lib.  3,  cap.  zii.).  This  de- 
cree he  seenis  to  think  may  be  the  original  of 
caMMi  46.  If  so,  however,  it  would  seem  to  shew 
the  local  and  partial  character  of  the  apostolical 
caaoBs^  for  we  know  that  the  Roman  Church 
held  at  this  very  time  a  contrary  view  (Comp. 
the  adauasioBs  of  Ber.  in  JwL  de  Can,  §  zii.). 

Again,  other  orders  besides  bishop,  priest,  and 
deacon  appear  in  the  clerical  body.  We  have  sub- 
deacons,  readers,  and  singers  (canon  43).'  Though 
the  second  of  these  is  fonnid  in  Tertullian,  the 
first  and  laat  are  not  to  be  traced  further  back 
than  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 

Kot  to  mention  other  instances,  it  may  in  con- 
dnsion  be  observed  that  much  contest  has  taken 
pUee  owtr  the  list  of  canonical  books  in  the  last 
euoB,  and  as  to  the  reference  therein  to  the  con- 
ftitationa.  Beveridge  thinks  that  the  variation 
ia  that  list  from  the  canon  of  Scripture  as  eventu- 
slij  settled,  is  a  proof  that  it  was  drawn  up  at 
aa  early  date  aiKl  before  the  final  settlement 
VII  made.  But  at  the  same  time  he  (somewhat 
iaoottsirtently)  is  inclined  to  take  refuge  in  the 
tkeory  that  this  last  canon  has  been  interpolated. 
Here  again  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  an 
abrkigement  of  the  argument  (see  Cod,  Canon, 
lib.  2,  c  iz.  and  Jud,  de  Can,  Apost.  §  zvi.  d  seq,) 
Before  concluding,  the  opinions  of  one  or  two 
•tber  writers  must  be  mentioned.  Krabbe  thinks 
tiut  at  the  end  of  the  4th  or  early  in  the  5th 
ceatury,  a  writer  of  Arian  or  Macedonian  ten- 
4eodes  drew  up  both  the  8th  book  of  the  consti- 
tBtions  and  the  collection  of  canons,  the  former 
l*iog  composed  out  of  precepts  then  in  circulation 
aad«r  the  Apostles'  names,  with  many  additions  of 
hh  own,  the  latter  out  of  canons  made  in  different 
)>lacer.  during  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries,  with 


•ifTOTt  might  be  benoe  ipiined  for  the  theory  that  these 
onum  (fai  the  prpsf  ni  fonn,  at  sU  events)  did  not  really 
(Aaaate  from  any  coandL 

^  Berertdge  observes  that  the  Apostolical  Canon  merely 
tpnks  of  tW  vpwror  iwCvmmnv,  whereas  the  oorre- 
^Mindiof;  OmoD  of  Anttodb  has  r&v  «v  rp  ^irrpoirdAci 
vpMVTMTa  jvioTowor;  the  latter  being  in  conformity 
vitb  the  name  metropolitan.  This  name  did  not  arise  till 
tSe  4tb  oeBtary;  and  be  therefore  thinks  the  ApoetuUcal 
CaaoQ  U  proved  to  be  the  older  of  the  two,  and  to  be 
Mure  thai  era.  Moreover  the  Ganon  of  Antioch  pro- 
tmiM  its  enactment  to  be  sera  rhp  apxatorcpor  icpa- 
rif^marra.  im  Twr  vcrcpMV  Mititv  kcuomu  It  may  be  worth 
cfaaerviag  that  there  is  no  trace  of  a  primacy  among 
tehopa  Jn  the  Apoatolkal  Oonstltutions.  even  in  their 
praMot  stale. 

'  Sometimes  we  find  only  a  general  esprenion,  as  In 
Cia.  9  (viii.),  which  nins  «t  rtii  iwwtomot  i|  vpta^vrtpot 
^  lcaro»^  ^  <K  Tov  MaraAiyov  rov  icpcrucov ;  the  latter 
«<inb  comprehending  the  other  orders,  and  being  appa- 
r<^iy  rtrktiy  fqnival^t  to  the  [^raso  ^  oAms  '  ov  Kara- 
*«im-  nwr  sAiyMJCMr  in  Can.  15. 
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the  mterpolation  of  the   7th  and  85th  canons 
forged  by  himself  (see  Oltzen,  p.  zvL  pref.). 

Bunsen  attaches  much  importance  to  the  apoa- 
tolical  canons.  He  regards  them  as  belonging 
to  a  class  of  ordinances  which  were  ^  the  looil 
coutumes  of  the  apostolical  Church,"  •*.  e,  if  not 
of  the  Johannean  age,  at  all  events  of  that  imme* 
diately  succeeding.  Yet  such  "never  formed 
any  real  code  of  law,  much  less  were  they  the 
decrees  of  synods  or  councils.  Their  collections 
nowhere  had  the  force  of  law.  Every  ancient 
and  great  church  presented  modifications  of  the 
outlines  and  traditions  here  put  together;  but 
the  constitutions  and  practices  of  all  churches 
were  built  upon  this  groundwork  "  (fihrigt,  and 
Mankind,  vol.  ii.  421).  Our  apostolical  canons 
served  this  purpose  in  the  Greek  Church.  The 
fiction  which  attributes  them  to  the  Apostles  is 
probably  ante-Nicene  (vol.  vil.  p.  373) ;  but  they 
are  now  in  an  interpolated  state. 

Internal  evidence  shews,  he  thinks,  that  tha 
original  collection  consisted  of  three  chapters  ^— 
I.  On  ordination. 
II.  On  the  oblation  and  communion. 

III.  On  acts  which  deprive  of  official  rights 
or  offices. 

These  comprise,  with  some  ezoeptions,  rather 
more  than  a  third  of  the  whole.  To  these,  ht 
says,  were  appended,  but  at  an  early  date — 

IV.  On  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  bishop ; 
and  subsequently  when  the  collection  thus  ex- 
tended had  been  formed — 

V.  Other  grounds  of  deprivation. 

Canons  6  (v.),  27  (zzvi.),  he  considers  from 
internal  evidence  to  be  interpolations.  Relying 
on  the  fact  that  the  Coptic  version  (to  which  ht 
attaches  much  weight,  calling  it  "The  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions  of  Alezandria '*)  omita 
canons  zlvii.,  zlviii.,  zliz.,  1.,  he  treats  these 
also  as  of  later  date.  Canon  35  (zzziv.)  he 
appears  to  consider  as  a  genuine  early  form  of 
what  subsequently  became  the  system  of  metro* 
politan  authority. 

Coming  then  to  what  he  styles  "  The  Second 
Collection,  which  is  not  recognized  by  the  Roman 
Church,'*  I.  e,  to  the  canons  not  translated  by 
Dionysius,  he  says  they  "bear  a  more  decided 
character  of  a  law  book  for  the  internal  dis- 
cipline of  the  clergy,  with  penal  enactments." 

Canon  Izzzi.  is  a  repetition  and  confirmation 
of  one  in  the  first  collection,  viz.,  zz.  compared 
with  31  (zzz.).  This  and  canons  Ixxxiii.,  Izzziv..  ' 
are  post-Nicene.  The  canon  of  Scripture  also  is 
spurious,  as  contradicting  in  many  points  the  ^ 
authentic  traditions  and  assimiptions  of  the  eariy 
Church.  It  is  wanting  in  the  oldest  MS.,  the 
Codez  Barberinus  {Christianity  and  Mankind^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  227). 

Oltzen,  though  modestly  declining  to  ezpress 
a  positive  judgment,  evidentlv  leans  to  the  view 
of  Bickell  that  the  Antiochene  decrees  were 
the  foundation  of  many  of  the  canons,  and  re- 
grets that  Bunsen  should  have  brought  up  agam 
the  theory  of  Beveridge,  which,  he  considers, 
"recentiores  omnes  hujus  rei  judices  refuta- 
verant "  (Pref.  p.  zvi.  note,  and  p.  zzi.). 

There  are  Oriental  versions  of  the  apostolical 
oinons.  As  Bnnsen  has  observed,  the  Coptic  and 
Acthiopic  (the  former  being  a  very  late  but 
faithful  translation  from  an  old  Sahidic  version, 
we  Tat  tarn's  Kdition,  1848)  omit  certain  of  the 
canons  relating  to  heretical  baptism.     Except  in 
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thia  ind  ID  Can.  Iiiit.  thtj  da  not  differ  la  ndf 
ImpirtaDt  degrp«  ■  Some  »ccoimt  of  thae  ni- 
■iaii<,>nit  (Uo  of  the  Srruc,nu7  he  leea  in  fiick«11, 
vol.  >.  >pp«ad.  iv.  He  couiden  erea  the  Iwt- 
lumfd  to  be  liter  thu  oar  Qretk  tcit,  aod  that 
little  uiituice  u  to  ba  derircd  from  them  (•« 

E.  215);  othen,  hooerer,  M  Bddwd,  nte  them 
ighir.  The  lubject  deterrei  further  inquiry. 
To  attempt  t<i  decide,  or  sven  to  >am  ap  so 
large  a  coDtrorenj,  and  one  on  which  Kholan 
hare  differed  u  widtlj,  woald  aaToor  of  pr»- 
aamptioo.  It  mnat  niffice  to  indicate  a  tew 
point*  on  which  the  dcciaion  Ktmu  principally 
to  turn.     Ths  firat  qoution  ia,  Can  we  coma  to 

con-etpODding  to  oar  pment  collectioa,  and  poa- 
Hsaiog  a  gcoerallj  racogniiad  aathorit;,  really 
eiittad  io  the  Srd  century  }  Itto,  much  weight 
wonid  deaerredly  belong  to  it. 

But  if  an  impartial  ritw  of  BeTeridge'a  argn- 
menls  ahould  ba  thought  to  lead  merely  to  the 
conulniion,  tbat  a  number  of  canou  eubatanti- 
lUy  agreeing  with  certain  of  tkoae  now  in  our 
vollection.  are  quoted  in  the  4th  century,  and 
preiumably  eiieted  >ome  conaiderable  time  pre- 
tionsly,  we  find  ourMlvea  in  a  different  poaitiou. 

In  thii  caM  the  content!  of  our  preaent  col- 
lection may  poaaibly  be  nothing  more  than  de- 
creet or  aynodi  held  at  different  and  unknown 
timei,^  and  in  different  and  uncertain  pEacea,  not 
necCHarily  agreeing  with  each  other,  and  not 
necesaariiy  acknowledged  by  the  Church  at  large, 
at  all  cTenU  till  a  Uter  period - 

Again,  if  our  pmaot  collection  aa  a  whole  be 
not  ihewn  to  be  of  the  3rd  century,  the  queition 
at  once  ariaea  when  and  how  it  waa  made,  and 
wbetber  any  modification  or  interpolatiou  took 
place  in  the  component  matariala  when  they  were 
»o  collected  together." 

If  it  be  to  be  looked  upon  aa  a  digeat  of  pre- 
ciiating  canooi  bAiugbt  together  from  rarious 
aourcea,  it  ii  neceaiary  to  couideT  how  far  the 
1^  that  any  particular  canon  ia  authenticated 


k  In  Can.  LXXXV.  Ok  Coplle  omtti  bthei 
0.  T.  and  poU  Judlih  ud  ToUt  In  pUa  or  1 
uid  aftDT  mentunlDg  the  II  Propbeta,  It  f/XM  w 


u  tbanilaln 
OriaUatfvUct  lJu±  dt 

>  Al  to  ateMnoi  or  inlerpolaUonh  lee  BeT.  Jad.  dc 
CtaB.  ad  Jtmtm,  and  Cti.  Om.  In  OoirL  tol.  U.  Append. 
pp^lO,)*,!!!.    Nor  can  II  to  forgotUo  that,  b  the 
•kapti  In  wlilcb  «  tawa  of  tbelr  bailne  b<«n  cnlle 
Hurt  aiT  Intnidmd  hj  Ibe  nnlnic  prMnt  i4  being  tbe 
«M*  K  tb(  AfoaUca  dklBUd  to  CbDMBL 
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by  being  cited  at  Nice  or  elaewhere,  in  any 
degree  aathenticatet  any  other  canon  not  aa 
cited,  for  anleai  >ome  bond  oF  couaeiion  can 
be  ahewD,  two  canoui  atanding  in  juitapoaition, 
may  be  of  quite  diSerent  age  and  origin. 

Theat  conaiderationa  have  been  principally 
framed  with  reference  to  tbe  argumenti  of  Bere- 
ridge.  0{  coune  if  the  viewi  of  Von  Drey  be 
adopted,  any  importance  to  be  attached  to  the 
canona  ii  materially  diminiihed.  Up  to  a  certain 
point  BeTeridgo  certainly  argnea  not  only  with 
ingenuity  bat  force,  and  bii  reaaoning  doea  not 
aeem  to  have  recaiTed  its  fair  ahare  of  attention 
from  Von  Drey  and  Bickell.*  Still,  alter  allow- 
ing all  JDBt  weight  to  what  he  adrancea,  a  i^refnl 
idaration  of  the  polnta  juat  auggested,  vuv 


Bat  tiiere  i*  another  raaaon  lor  thla.  No 
Votem  church  can  coniiitentlr  proclaim  their 
anthority  aa  they  now  itand.  Proteataat  churcfaea 
will  haiilly  agree,  for  initance,  to  the  rule  that 
one  who  waa  ordained  unmarried,  may  Dot  aftar- 
warda  marry,  nor  will  they  recogniie  the  Uao 
cabeee  aa  a  canonical  book ;  while  the  canona 
which  require  a  trine  immeraion  in  baptiam,  and 
the  repetition  of  baptiam  when  perfijrmed  by 
heretlo,  will  not  be  acoeptad  by  either  Pruteai- 

■       "  Catholic-a 

^iroper  to  add  that  the  canona  here 
an  not  the  only  aeriea  eitant  which 
claim  apoatollca)  authoiity. 

Thua,  for  initance,  baiidea  the  AwnE{tii  tw 
kyinr  iwamiAmr  rtpl  X"/^"""!  '<''  'I*- 
roX^au  and  Al  tiarajai  <j  Sii  KX'ntirTtt  ml 
Marift  laaAqa-iaiTTUtsl  tw  IpfUir  ImrriXmw 
Owth  of  which  will  he  treated  of  in  conneiion 
with  the  ApoeL  ConstltutiDni),  we  hare  certain 
pretended  cauoua  of  au  apoatolLc  council  at  An^- 
tioch  (tbe  title  being  roii  i7fai>  hpa/iJpTupat 
IJoMf  Uav  iK  Tfii  Ir  'Arruxtif  nr  iwtaiiKmr 
tnrriiov,  Totrr'  iimr  ix  T*r  ruifoAutw  a^h# 
Kar6niy  fAtpot  rir  tw'  abrov  tbptBir^ut  efr  Hjk 
'npi7(VBUf  PiBluoS^imr).  They  are  in  Bickell, 
i.  138,  and  Lagarde,  Reiig.  Juris  Eecla.  p.  18. 

We  alio  find  another  act  of  apoatolic  canona 
(S^T  JTorflKiair  rmf  byivr  irooT^Xair)  alao 
pabliaheit  by  Bickcll,  i.  133,  and  Lagarde,  p.  36 
(and  of  which  the  latter  critic  aaya  that  it  ia 
"nondum  theologia  aatla  coDiidcntam "} ;  and 
yet  again  a  curiooi  aeriea  of  alleged  apoHolie 
ordinancea  (many  of  which  resemble  parts  of 
the  apoatolical  conatitutloiu),  in  three  ancient 
Syriac  USS.,  one  tranihitad  into  Greek  bT  Lagiude 
iSeL  Jar.  Eccl.  p.  89),  and  two  into  Engliih,  with 
nates,  by  Cureton,  In  '  Ancient  Syriac  Documenta, 


le  dJfficolt^  al 
in  preTdillng  Uiclr  (Ul  rccssiiillDii.  Heftia  iprekB 
:  Canin  no  Hnrtical  BiqiHau  aa  oontiary  (o  >lia 
n  rule.  Can.  LXV1.  1^  ibn  contnxy  ta  tbe  4V^ 
Dt  RooKj  bill  an  being  In  tbe  OniW  U  k  Ml 
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rriallBg  to  tba  nrliart  otabUihiiunt  oT  Chriati- 
uiitjr  JB  Edam,'  fcc^  wHli  prefiu«  by  W.  Wright, 
L0B1LI864.  It*pp«>nthatiDCod.Ad<L14,lT3, 
Ibl.  37,  ia  Brit.  Ho*,  tbw  doenmaDt  i*  quatad  m 
"  CuDon  of  the  Apottln." 

It  ia  Dot  ptrlupa  a  vhollj  qDnaaoublfl  hopt 
tlut  AlTtiitT  rcMTcba*  into  the  acclalutlial 
HSS.  of  SfTu  nuf  be  the  meuu  af  throwiDg 
mert  light  on  the  peiplaiiug  qQeitiolu  whiea 
(OTToand  ilike  the  apiatolic  cidoiu  md  tha  apoa- 
lolic  loutitDtioiu,  both  af  tham,  in  sll  probt- 
Ulit;,  cla«l7  comiactad  in  thair  origin  with  that 
GhuTch  tad  cDontry.i 

AMJteriUa.—CiitmHabirM  ilogMmrg,  U.  c  7, 
p.  544,  Jic  Fr.  Toniuiiu,  Fn>  Canon.  Apoit.  tt 
BpfK  Drertt.  Pottif.Apod.  Mhirwu  Magd.  Ct-^- 
iStfaaio  (FloT.  1572,  Latatiw  15T3X  1>1>- ' 


Caroloi  Cepalliu,  a  Vaoetiu,  printed  an  epilam* 
of  Ihem  in  Latin  tnnilated  from  a  MS.  found  In 
Crete,  Biihop  Jewell  ipoke 


the* 


Huia,  One  &c«rd,  iii 


P.de 

2.   J.DllluDI.itli'Mld- 

Pe«rnHil  Vindic. 
ijiat,  (in  Cotaleriu,  Fair.  Apait.,  toI.  11.  app. 
p.  251),  put  1.  cap.  4.  Uatt.  LarraqDano*  in 
App.  06*.  ad  Ptanomanat  IgmM  Vindic.  (Rotho> 
Bi^.  1674).  BeTcregli  JwHeimn  dt  Can.  itpoaf. 
(in  Cotal^  Pair.  Afnat.,  adit.  1724,  Tol.  L  p.  432> 
BcTcnfrii  AdnotiOkmtt  ad  Can.  Apoti.  (Ibid.  p. 
4d5>  Codex  Cammmn  Ecdmiru  Undvtrtaiii  Vin. 
iScatUM  a  Gal.  Beraragio  (Ibid.  tdL  iL  app.  p.  1, 
■od  Oifoid  1848.)  hiaimait  Judicium  dt  Avitort 
CaMMoa  It  CamtUutionum  ApoiMiarum  (Cotel. 
ToL  iL  app.  p.  177).  Prvltg.  in  Ignaiiyon  Jan. 
Uatrii  (Ibid.  tdI.  ii.  app.  p.  1E>9X  ate  csp.  vL 
RegeDbrtcht,  Ditt.  dt  Can.  Ap.  tl  Cod.  Ebb. 
hitp.,  Batiib.  1B28.  Knbbt,  Dt  Cod.  Can.  ?u' 
ifiot.  dicHntw,  Eitt  1SS9.  Von  Dre^,  Neat 
UnttfgucX.  ihtr  dit  KonMii-  Mnd  Karvmet  dtr 
Apint.,  Tiibingan  1S32.  Bickall,  OmJueiit  dtt 
XircimrtiMt,  Oitata  1S43,  rol.i.  Rafele,  One 
eUitngtKkUMt,  Fnibnrg  1855,  ToL  L  append. 
BnoHD,  Chritlianiiy  and  Manlnt^  LoBa^u  1854. 
OltMO,  Con^itMona  ApoM.,  Saeiint  1853,  pr^ 
bt*  <i  2.  De  Lagarde,  Siliqaiat  JuriM  Ecdfi- 
oMici  AntiqHitriniae,  IBSfi.  [B.  S.] 

APOSTOUCAL  OON8TITDTION9.  The 

apoatolLcal  con&titationi  coniiit  of  eight  hooka. 
Their  geoeral  ocope  ie  tha  diACUuion  and  regnla- 
tion  (not  in  the  waj  of  condae  rnlea,  bnt  in 
diffuM  and  bortatorjr  langoage)  of  eccleiiaitical 
affiir*.  In  >onM  placea  Ihtj  eater  apoa  tha 
priTBte  behiTioor  proper  for  Chrlitiaaa;  in 
other  parte,  in  conneiion  with  the  lervicea  of 
tbr  Chnrch,  they  Ibrniih  lltargical  tbnna  at 
rDDsiderable  length.*  A  large  ihire  of  tha 
■bale  ii  taken  up  with  the  aabjacta  of  tha  aac- 
rimenta,  and  of  the  powera  and  datieg  of  the 
eUrgj. 

At  the  and  of  the  eigbtli  book,  a*  now  eoro- 
monlr  edited,  an  to  be  foand  tha  apoatolical 
anuni.    Thai  we  hare  already  tnatad  of  in  the 

The  conatitntioni,  eitaot  in  HSS.  in  nrioni 
librarie*,^  appear  daring  the  middle  agea  to  baTe 
been   practically   nnknowB.     When   in    1546, 


n  before 


(Park.  Soc,  Jck.,  1.  111.)  In  15«3  BotIdi 
"■bed  a  complete  Latin  veraion,  and  in  the  aam* 
nr  Tnrrianca  edited  the  Qreek  teit.  It  b  not 
ipedient  here  to  panne  at  anj  length  tba 
facitian  of  aabaaqnent  adltloni,  bat  It  tnay  be 
IB  well  to  menUan  the  itandard  ane  of  Oatt- 
Idi  in  the  Palm  Apaiiolici  and  tha  naaftil  and 

Srtable  modern  ana  of  Oltien  (Snarin,  185i)> 
lan  ia  also  one  by  Lagarde,  Lipaiae,  1862. 

Tha  constttationa  prDfeu  on  the  be*  of  them 
be   tba   woida   of  the   Apoatlea    theouelre* 

ritten  down  by  the  hand  of  Clement  of  RaBui. 

Book  1  preacribea  In  great  detail  the  maun«n 
and  hablU  of  the  faithful  iaity. 

Book  2  ia  concerned  chiefly  with  the  dutiaa  M 
the  epiacopal  office,  and  with  aBambllea  for 
dirine  worihip. 

Book  3  relataa  partly  to  widowt,  partly  to  tba 
clergy,  and  to  the  adminlatration  (d' baptiam. 

Book  4  treata  af  anateatation  of  tba  poor,  ot 
domeatlc  life,  and  of  Tirgiaa. 

Book  5  haa  mainly  to  do  with  the  aabjectl  of 
martyn  and  niartynlota,  and  with  the  mlea  tW 

Book  6  apeaki  of  ichlamatica  and  heretica,  uA 
nten  upon  the  queation  of  the  Jawiah  law,  and 
•I  tha  apoalolic  ditcipline  aabatltnted  for  It,  and 
refera  Incidentally  to  certain  coatoma  and  tndl* 
tiona  both  Jawiah  and  Oeotile. 

Book  7  deacribea  the  two  pathi,  the  one  of 
life,  the  other  of  apiritaal  death,  and  foUowa  oat 
this  idea  into  aereral  polnta  of  daily  CbriatEin 
life.  Then  follow  mlei  far  the  teaching  aail 
baptiam  of  catechomen^  and  litnrgical  pn> 
cedent*  of  prayer  and  praiie,  together  with  a  liat 
of  biahopa  aid  to  have  been  appointed  by  tha 
Apoatlea  tbenuelTea. 

Book  8  diacoBHa  the  dlTeruty  of  airiritna, 
gitla,  and  giTci  tha  formi  of  public  prayer  and 
Bdminiatration  of  the  commuaion,  the  election 
and  ordinationa  of  biahopa,  and  other  ordera  In 
the  Chnrch,  and  adda  Tarlona  ecdeaiaatlcal  regn- 

Thii  eaomeration  of  tbe  ooDtenta  of  the  hooka 
la  by  no  meios  eihanatiTa — tbe  (tyle  being 
diSuae,  and  many  other  matter*  being  incident- 
ally toQched  upon — but  ia  merely  Intandad  to  ~~~ 

the  reader  aome  general  notioi  -'"■ '- 

the  work. 

From  the  time  when  they  were  broagbt  again 
to  light  dawn  to  the  preaent  moment,  great 
dlOerence*  of  opinion  have  eilated  a*  to  ttw  data 
and  aotiiorabip  of  the  oonatitutiona. 

Turrianua  and  Bovius  held  tbem  to  be  ■ 
genuine  apoatolical  work,  and  were  followed  it 
thii  opinion  by  some  ■uba«<)aeiit  theutogiana.  and 
notably  hy  the  learned  and  eccentric  Wbiitoa, 
who  maintained  that  (with  tha  eiception  of  a 
few  groai  interpolations)  they  were  a  record  of 
what  onr  Saviour  binuelf  delivered  to  hta 
Apostles  in  the  forty  days  after  hia  reanrrection, 
and  that  they  wert  committed  to  writing  and 
were  aent  to  the  thnrihea  by  two  apoetolic 
coancili  held  at  Jerusalem,  A.D.  64  and  A.i>.  67, 
and  hy  a  thiid  held  soon  after  the  deatrnction 
of  the  city. 

On  the  other  hand  Baronios,  Bcllarmine  and 
PeUvius  declined  to  attach  weight  to  the  Co*- 


n  of  the  nature  of 
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•titutioDi,  while  Daille  and  Blondel  tieroely  at- 
tacked their  genuineness  and  authority. 

Whiston's  main  argument  was  that  the  early 
Fathers  constantly  speak  of  iJicurKoXlu  &vo- 
ffroKutfi,  Siari^CiS,  hiwraiyal,  hiardyfjuira  r&v 
ikvoirr6\w¥,  K^itv  r^s  KftrovpylaSt  Kwitv  T^r 
kkriBtiast  and  so  forth,  which  is  true  but  he 
has  not  proved  that  th^se  expressions  aie  neces- 
mnly  Obed  of  a  definite  book  or  books,  and  far 
less,  that  they  relate  to  what  we  now  have  as 
the  so-called  Apostolical  Constitutions. 

It  will  be  well  to  look  at  some  of  the  chief  of 
these  passages  from  the  Fathers. 

We  may  begin  with  the  words  of  Irenaeos  in 
the  fragment  first  printed  by  iHaff  in  1715.    e/ 

iy  Tp  Kcupp  iioB^icp  ira0«m|iccyat  Kork  r6 
Ma\axiov  «r.  r.  X. 

Professor  Lightfoot  is  disposed  to  see  here  a 
reference  to  the  apostolical  constitutions,  bat 
does  not  recognise  the  Pfaflian  fragments  as 
genuine.'  (Lightfoot  On  Epid,  to  PfuUppumt, 
Undon,  1868,  pp.  201,  202.)  But  if  the  genu- 
iaeness  be  admitted,  the  reference  is  sorely  in 
th*»  highest  degree  vague  and  uncertain.  There 
is  ni  evidence  that  the  ordinances  spoken  of 
(whatever  they  were)  were  to  be  found  in  any 
one  particular  book — still  less  is  there  anything 
to  identify  what  is  spoken  of  with  the  apostolical 
constitutions  either  as  we  now  have  them,  or 
under  any  earlier  and  simpler  form.  Moreover, 
it  appears  singular  that  if  the  Constitutions  were 
really  what  the  writer  was  relying  on,  he  should 
not  quote  some  passage  from  them.  Instead  of 
this,  he  goes  on  to  cite  the  Revelation,  the  Kpistle 
to  the  Romans,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
almost  as  if  these  contained  the  8taT<i|fffs  in 
question.  What  is  meant  by  the  word  Sc^cpac 
it  seems  very  difficult  to  say  with  certainty. 

Origen  speaking  of  fasting  (in  his  10th  Homily 
on  Leviticus)  says,  *'  Sed  est  et  alia  adhuc  re- 
ligiosa  [jejunandi  ratio],  cujus  laus  quorundam 
apostofionun  Uteris  praedicatur.  Invenimus  enim 
iu  qvodoan  libello  ab  apostolis  dictum,  Beatus 
est  qui  etiam  jejunat  prae  eo  ut  alat  pauperem. 
Hujus  jejuninm  valde  acceptum  est  apud  Deum 
et  revera  digne  satis :  imitatur  enim  Ilium  qui 
animam  suam  posuit  pro  fratribus  suis." 

The  terms  in  which  Origen  intix>duccs  this 
citation  do  not  seem  very  appropriate  to  such  a 
work  as  the  Constitutions,  nor  in  point  of  fact 
do  the  words  (which  seem  meant  as  an  exact 
quotation)  occur  in  it.  There  is  indeed  (Book 
V.  1)  a  general  exhortation  to  fast  in  order  to 
give  the  food  to  the  saints,  but  the  passage  has  a 
primary  reference  (at  all  events)  to  saints  im- 
prison^ on  account  of  the  faith.  There  Is,  there- 
fore, a  considerable  divergence  between  the  words 
in  Origen  and  those  in  the  Constitutions;  and 
we  are  hardly  justified  in  seeing  any  reference  to 
the  latter  in  the  former.<^ 

•  Hflgenfeld  ai^)ear8  to  take  a  like  vfpw,  both  as  to  the 
Apostolical  ConstiUiUons  being  intended,  and  as  to  the 
pasBSge  not  being  genuine.  (JVoo.  T\tit.  aUra  Canon,  reoept. 
Faado.  tv.  pp.  83.  84.)  Bunsen  thinks  the  Fragment  ge- 
nuine, and  that  it  rerers  to  some  early  **  Ordinances,"  not 
■ecessarily  the  samo  «s  we  now  have :  Christ  and  Moik, 
voL  U.  p.  398,  et  seq. 

'  PriinA  fade,  too,  **  literae  quorvndam  apostolomni "  Is 
iDi  -aa  a|>t  dwrignfttinn  of  a  work  professiog  to  rvpreacnt 
th^jolui  decrees  of  M. 


A  later  treatise  entitled  '  De  Aleatoribus,'  of 
unknown  date  and  authorship,  erroneously  as- 
cribed to  Cyprian,  refers  to  a  passage  ^  in  doc- 
trinis  apostolorum,"  relating  to  Church  discipline 
upon  offenders.  Here  again  no  effort  has  suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  the  words  of  the  citation  either 
in  the  constitutions  or  in  any  known  work. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  passage  of  a  similar  effect 
(Book  iL  c  39),  bat  the  actual  language  is  not 
the  same ;  and  a  similarity  of  general  tenor  i^ 
not  much  to  be  relied  upon,  inasmuch  as  the 
subject  in  hand  is  a  veir  common  one. 

We  come  now  to  Eusebius.  In  his  list  of 
books,  after  naming  those  generally  allowed,  and 
those  which  are  iLyTt\€y6fiwoij  he  goes  on, — "  We 
must  rank  as  spurious  (y^oi)  the  account  of  the 
*ActsofPauV  the  book  called  *  The  Shepherd/ 
and  the  '  Revelation  of  Peter,'  and  besides  these, 
the  epistle  circulated  under  the  name  of  *  Bar- 
nabas,' and  what  are  called  the  'Teachings  of 
the  Apostles '  {T&y  i.wo(rr6hMy  ai  Kty6fi€y€u  8i- 
Haxcd),  and  moreover,  as  I  said,  the  '  Apocalypse 
of  John,'  if  such  an  opinion  seem  correct,  which 
some  as  I  said  reject,  while  others  reckon  it 
among  the  books  generally  received.  We  may 
add  that  some  have  reckoned  in  this  division  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  to  which  tho5te 
Hebrews  who  have  received  [Jesus  as]  the  Christ 
are  especially  attached.  All  these  then  will  be- 
long to  the  class  of  controverted  books."  (Euseb. 
Hist,  EccL  iii.  25.) 

The  place  here  given  to  the  9i9axal  (even 
supposing  them  to  be  the  constitutions)  is  in- 
consistent with  their  bemg  held  a  genuine  work 
of  the  Apostles.  It  speaks  of  them,  however,  as 
forming  a  well-known  book,  and  from  the  con- 
text of  the  passage,  they  seem  to  be  recogniAed 
as  orthodox ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  identify 
them  directly  with  our  present  collection. 

Athanasius,  among  books  not  canonical,  but 
iirected  to  be  read  by  proselytes  for  instruction 
in  godliness,  enumerates  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
the  Wisdom  of  Sirach.  Esther.  Judith,  Tobias, 
and  what  he  styles  8t8ax'^  KoXovfittni  tw  &to- 
<rr6\tov.  The  same  remarks  obviously  apply  to 
this  Father  as  to  Eusebius  (Op,  S.  Athan.  L  963, 
Ed.  Bened.). 

The  language  of  neither  of  them  indicates  that 
the  work  in  question  was  looked  upon  as  an  au- 
thoritative collection  of  Church  laws.  Lagarde 
denies  that  either  of  them  is  to  be  considered 
as  quoting  any  book  of  our  constitutions,  laying 
much  stress  on  the  distinction  between  SiSaxoi 
and  8iar<£|(is  or  9iararYai  iLTotrroKofy.  (Bunsen. 
Christ.  andMan.^  vol.  vi.  p.  41.«)  Bunsen.  how- 
ever, himself  is  inclined  to  see  here  a  real  refer- 
ence to  a  primitive  form  of  the  constitutions. 
(fbid.  vol.  ii.  p.  405.) 

We  now  come  to  Epiphanius,  who,  writing  at 
the  close  of  the  4th  century,  has  numerous 
explicit  references  to  the  iidrc^is  of  the  Apostles, 
meaning  thereby  apparently  some  book  of  a 
similar  kind  to  that  which  we  now  have.  His 
view  of  its  character  and  authority  is  to  be  found 
in  the  following  passage  : — 

'*For  this  purpose  the  Andiani  themselves 
[a  body  of  heretics]  allege  the  Constitution  of 
the  Apostles,  a  work  disputed  indeed  with  the 

•  In  this  work  Ijigarde  writes  under  the  name  of 
Buettidier,  which  nc  has  since  changed  for  family  rewoiu 
to  Lagarde. 
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majoritv  [of  Christians]  jet  not  worth j  of  re- 
jectkio.'  For  all  canonical  order  is  contained 
therein,  and  no  point  of  the  faith  is  falsified,  nor 
yet  of  the  confession,  nor  jet  of  the  adminis- 
trative sjstem  and  role  and  faith  of  the  Church." 
(^Ifaer,  70,  No.  10 ;  comp.  also  Ibid.  No.  11,  12 ; 
73,  No.  6;  80,  No.  7.) 

But  when  we  examine  his  citations,  we  find 
that  none  of  them  agree  exactl  j  with  our  present 
t«xt,  while  some  of  them  rarj  from  it  so  widelj, 
that  thej  can  be  connected  with  it  onlj  bj  the 
supposition  that  thej  were  meant  to  be  made  ad 
senium  not  ad  literam.  Even  this  resource  fails 
iQ  a  famous  passage,  immediatelj  following  that 
jafit  cited,  where  Epiphanius  quotes  the  consti- 
tutions as  directing  Easter  to  be  observed  ac- 
oirdiug  to  the  Jewish  reckoning,'  whereas  in  our 
)>re:ient  copies  thej  expresslj  enjoin  the  other 
system.     (See  Book  v.  17.) 

In  a  work  known  as  the  *  opus  imperfectum  in 
Matthaeum,'  once  ascribed  to  Chrjsostom,  but 
DOW  coi^dered  to  have  been  the  production  of 
an  unknown  writer  in  the  5th  centurj,  there  is 
a  di^inct  reference  to  *^the  8th  book  of  the 
apostolic  canons."  And  words  to  the  effect  of 
those  quoted  are  found  in  the  second  chapter. 
Another  citation,  however,  in  the  same  writer 
cinnot  be  verified  at  alL 

It  is  not  necessarj  to  pursue  the  list  Airther. 
From  this  time  forwards  references  are  found 
which  can  be  verified  with  more  or  less  exactness, 
and  in  the  jear  692  the  council  of  Constantinople, 
known  as  Quinisextum,  or  the  Trullan  council, 
had  the  work  under  their  consideration,  but  came 
to  a  formal  decision,  refusing  to  acknowledge  it 
05  authoritative  on  account  of  the  extent  to  which 
it  had  been  interpolated  bj  the  heterodox. 

It  appears  then  that  we  must  conclude  that 
there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Church 
generally  received  as  of  undoubted  authorit  j  an j 
collection  of  constitutions  professing  to  have 
come  from  the  Apwtles  themselves,  or  at  least 
to  be  a  trustworthy  primitive  record  of  their 
decisions.  Even  Epiphanius  bases  his  approbation 
of  the  work  of  which  he  speaks  on  subjective 
grounds.  He  refers  to  it,  because  he  thinks  it 
orthodox,  but  admits  that  it  was  not  received  as 
a  binding  authority.  Yet  had  such  a  work 
existed,  it  should  seem  that  from  its  practical 
character  it  must  have  been  widely  known,  per- 
petually cited,  and  generally  acted  upon. 

Indeed  that  the  so-called  apostolic  constitu- 
tions, as  they  now  stand,  are  not  the  production 
of  the  Apostles  or  of  apostolical  men,  will  be 
clear  to  most  readers  from  their  scheme  and  con- 
tentji.  "•  Apostles,"  says  the  author  of  an  article 
on  the  subject  in  the  *  Christian  Remembrancer ' 
in  1854,  **  are  brought  together  who  never  could 
have  been  together  in  this  life :  St.  James,  the 
greater  (after  he  was  beheaded),  is  made  to  sit 
in  council  with  St.  Paul  (Lib.  vi.  c.  14),  though 
eWwhere  he  is  spoken  of  as  dead  (Lib.  v.  c  7). 
ThuA  assembled,  they  condemn  heresies  and 
heretics  by  name  who  did   not  arise  till  after 

'  T^r  Tmm  mMoarokmtf  SuLra^ur,  a8<rgu'  liiv  roZs  voA- 

'  'Ojpti^ovo'i  yip  ip  T§  avT0  jtaro^ct  oi  air6<rroAoi  ort* 
Y|MK  |U|  ini^^n,  oAAA  wocccrt  oroy  ot  oScA^  v/M«r  m 
•*  T^  wtptToit^'  |i«r'  «vTwr  ofi*  woulr*.   And  he  adds : 


their  death  (Lib.  vi.  c  8);  they  appoint  the 
observance  of  the  days  of  their  death  (Lib.  viii. 
c  33),  nay,  once  they  are  even  made  to  lay 
*  These  are  the  names  of  the  bishops  whom  we 
ordained  in  our  lifetime '  (Lib.  viii.  c.  47)." 

Most  persons  will  also  be  of  opinion  that  there 
is  a  tone  about  the  constitutions  themselves 
which  is  by  no  means  in  harmony  with  what  we 
know  of  apostolic  times.  Thus  for  instance,  the 
honour  given  to  the  episcopate  is  excessive  and 
hyperbolical. 

oSrof  [i.  e.  b  Mvkowos]  (tii&v  fiomnKths  Kcd 
Zwfdffrtis*  oVtqs  Ifi&y  itrtytlos  S§6s  fitrk  Be <{y, 
6s  6ip9t\u  r^f  irap*  &fi&y  rifiris  iwoXa^uv  (citing 
Ps.  Ixxxii.  6  and  Exod.  xxii.-xxviiL  in  LXX.). 
'O  7^  MffKOTOs  irpoKaiB*(ioBw  tfuip  &s  Bfov 
&|(f  r9TtfirifiiyoSt  f  Kpwru  rov  icX4ipm  irol  rou 
Xaov  irairrdf  &px*i  (Book  ii.  26;  comp.  also 
Book  ii.  33). 

And  in  Book  vi.  2  we  read : — 

ct  yi^>  b  fioffiK^vvtv  iirty§tp6fiwos  icoXdfftttt 
i^tosy  ir&y  vl6s  f,  ir&v  ^ikof  ir6ff^  fiaWop  6 
Up€vffiy  i'vavurrdfi§yos ;  *Off^  yap  hpma^ni 
0aat\§las  ifitlvvv,  x§p\  4^X^'  l^x^^'^o  '''^^ 
itywyc^  ro<ro6r^  icol  fiapvripay  Hx*^  ''^^  rtfu»- 
ptay  6  raAnni  roXiii^ixas  hnofifiurtiyf  fjwtp  6  rfl 

A  system,  too,  of  orders  and  classes  in  the 
Church  stands  out  prominently,  especially  in  the 
8th  book,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  ear- 
liest days  (see  Bickell,  vol.  I  p.  62).  Thus  we 
have  subdeacons,  readers,  &c.,  with  minute  direc- 
tions for  their  appointment.  Ceremonies  also  are 
multiplied.  The  use  of  oil  and  myrrh  in  baptism 
is  enjoined  (Book  vii.  22),  and  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy  after  ordination  is  forbidden  (vi.  17). 

We  must  therefore  feel  at  once  that  we  have 
passed  into  a  different  atmosphere  from  that  of 
Clement's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  that 
the  connection  of  Clement's  name  with  the  work 
must  be  a  fiction,  no  less  than  the  assertion  that 
he  wrote  its  contents  at  the  mouth  of  the  apos- 
tles. Even  those  who  think  that  they  trace 
something  like  the  origin  of  such  a  system  in  the 
letters  of  Ignatius  must  allow  that  it  is  here 
represented  in  a  state  of  development  which 
must  have  required  a  considerable  period  of  time 
to  bring  about. 

The  questions,  however,  still  remain  : — 

To  what  date  are  we  to  assign  the  work  in  the 
form  in  which  it  now  exists  ? 

Can  we  show  that  it  was  in  any  degree  formed 
out  of  pre-existing  materials  ? 

Bishop  Pearson  *  and  Archbishop  Usher  regard 
the  variations  between  the  citations  of  Epipha- 
nius, and  what  we  read  in  our  present  copies  of 
the  constitutions,  as  conclusive  evidence  that 
there  have  been  alterations  and  interpolations  on 
a  large  scale  since  the  time  of  that  Father,  and 
the  latter  of  these  writers  thinks  that  the  same 
falsifier  has  been  at  work  here,  who  expanded  the 
shorter  epistles  of  Ignatius  into  the  so-called 
longer  epistles.  1 

b  Comp.  Usher,  In  CoteL  Pair.  Apod,  voL  ii.  p.  22Q, 

edit  1724. 

I  Vind.  Ignai.  Part  1.  c.  4  prope  fln.  And  see  the 
opinion  of  Beveridge,  Cod.  Can.  lib.  2,  cap.  ix. 

j  CoteL  Patr.  Ap.  voL  iL  Append,  p.  228.  BickeU  has 
collected  some  instances  of  con«pondenoe  in  pbraaedcgy 
between  the  Ignatlan  EpisUes  and  the  Constitutions  as 
they  stand,  which  the  reader  may  refer  to  fai  order  to 
examine  the  probability  of  the  latter  theory  iGcaeh  dcf 
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According  to  Pennon,  we  should  probablj 
ittribute  the  work  in  its  existing  form  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  5th  oenturj,  while  Usher  re- 
fuses to  place  it  higher  than  the  6th  centurj.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  could  suppose  that  Epipha- 
nins  quoted  looselj,  and  that  tne  book  which  he 
had  maj,  with  occasional  eiceptions,  hare  re- 
sembled in  substance  what  we  now  have,*'  we 
should  be  able  to  put  its  antiquity  somewhat 
higher.  But  whatever  conclusion  maj  be  come 
to  on  this  point,  there  is  no  satisfactory  cTidence 
to  warrant  its  being  assigned  to  anj  period  suffi- 
ciently early  to  make  it,  as  it  stands,  an  authority 
as  to  apostolic  usage. 

But  the  question  still  remains.  Can  we  trace 
its  composition,  and  in  any  degree  identify  the 
materials  out  of  which  it  has  been  put  together  ? 

That  the  work  was  a  pure  and  simple  forgery 
is  improbable.  Such  was  not  the  course  which 
matters  took  in  early  days ;  nor  would  the  mea- 
sure of  acceptance  which  it  obtained  be  easily  ac- 
counted for  on  this  theory. 

Moreorer  it  contains  passages  which  seem 
manifestly  to  belong  to  an  early  age.  Thus  in 
case  of  quarrels  the  Christian  is  recommended 
to  seek  reconciliation  even  at  a  loss  to  himself, 
icol  fiii  ipx^<r$«9  M  KpvHipiop  i$vuc6y  (book  ii. 
c.  45)h — ^words  which  at  all  events  savour  of  a 
time  before  the  empire  was  Christian.  So  again, 
the  secular  judges  are  said  to  be  idyucol  ical  ob 
yivdffKovrts  BtSrifrtu  So  also  martyrdom  and 
persecution  on  account  of  Christianity  are  spoken 
of  as  by  no  means  eiclusively  belonging  to  the 
past  (see  Lib.  5,  init.  et  alibi). 

And  to  mention  but  one  more  point,  the  charge 
of  Arianism,  which  was  at  one  time  freely  brought 
against  the  constitutions,  and  used  to  prove  that 
they  had  been  corrupted,  if  not  forged,  by  here- 
tics,' has  in  later  days  been  sometimes  made  the 
ground  of  an  opposite  inference.  It  is  thought  by 
some  modem  writers  merely  to  show  that  the 
phrases  excepted  against  date  from  a  time  before 
the  controversy  arose,  and  when  therefore  men 
spoke  with  less  of  dogmatic  exactness.  ■ 

Perhaps  it  is  possible  to  go  even  a  step  further, 
at  all  events,  by  way  of  not  unreasonable  conjec- 
ture. We  have  seen  that  Whiston  relied  on  a 
number  of  places  in  which  the  early  Fathers 
speak  of  Maxai,  itBcuTKoKiaif  iiard^ut  rSiv  &iro- 
<rr6\tiVt  and  some  years  before  Whiston  wrote. 
Bishop  Pearson  (in  his  Vindiciae  Ignatianae) 
had  suggested  the  idea  that,  so  far  as  such  ex- 
pressions really  referred  to  any  specific  works  at 
all,  they  were  to  be  understood  of  smaller,  more 
ancient,  and  more  fragmentary  treatises,  of  a 
kind  not  rare  in  the  Primitive  Church,  professing 
to  contain  the  words  of  the  apostles  or  of  aposto- 
lical men  on  matters  of  doctrine  and  Church 
order.  Some  of  these  were  the  production  of  here- 
tics, some  were  of  an  orthodox  character.  Those 
which  related  to  doctrine  were  called  didascaliae, 

jnrcAenredUt,  vol.  l  p.  68,  note).  Pearaon  takes  a  lome- 
whst  dUTereni  view,  Fuid.  JfgnaL  ubi  sapra. 

k  Oomp.  BIdcell,  1.  pp.  67, 68,  note.  Eplpbtnius,  how- 
ever, never  quotes  from  the  7th  or  8Ui  books,  which  on 
any  theory  are  doubtlen  of  later  date. 

>  See  for  instanoe  Le  Clerc  in  GoteL  Patr.ApotL  voL  iL 
App.  p.  493;  et  seq.;  and  Bmno,  ibid,  p^  Iff,  et  seq. 
Indeed  Pbotias  and  the  Tmllan  Ooimdl  bed  iostDuated 
the  BSBW  accusation  {BQMotk,  Can,  112, 113X 

"  See  mckelU  p.  88,  note.  p.  61,  and  p^  t9,  note.  Onp. 
MU  Utf.  /^  ATjc.  lib.  a,  c  3,  9  6 


those  which  gave  rules  of  ritual  or  discipline, 
ZiariJ^is  or  Conittitutiones.  These  works,  written 
at  different  times  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
Church,  furnished  (as  Pearson  supposes)  the  mate- 
rials to  the  compiler,  who,  with  many  alterations 
and  interpolations  formed  out  of  them  our  present 
constitutions  (  Vindic.  Tgnat^  Part  i.  c  4). 

Other  critics  have  spoken  in  terms  which  seem 
rather  to  point  to  a  gradual  accretion,  added  to 
from  time  to  time  to  express  the  Chui^ch  system 
as  developed,  and  modified  at  the  periods  when 
such  additions  were  respectively  made.  Thus 
Lagarde  says,  ^  Communis  virorum  doctorum  fere 
onmium  nunc  invaluit  opinio,  eas  [Constitutiones] 
saeculo  tertio  clam  suocrev^sse  et  quum  sex  ali- 
quando  libris  absolutae  ftiissent,  septimo  et  octavo 
auctas  esse  postea "  {Rdiq*  Juris  Eccles.  Afdiq, 
1856). 

That  the  work  as  we  have  it  is  a  composite 
one  is  indeed  mamfest  enough  **  from  the  general 
want  of  internal  unity,  method,  or  connexion ; 
the  difference  of  style  in  the  various  portions,  and 
sometimes  statements  almost  contradictory ;  the 
same  topics  being  treated  over  and  over  again  in 
different  places ;  besides  a  formal  conclusion  of 
the  end  of  the  sixth  book,  and  other  indications 
of  their  being  distinct  works  joined  together  ** 
{Christ,  Rememhr,  ubi  supn^ 

In  the  Paris  Library  is  a  Syriac  MS.  called  the 
Didascalia  or  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  12  Apos- 
tles and  holy  disciples  of  our  Saviour.  It  con- 
tains in  a  shorter  form  much  of  the  substance  of 
the  first  six  books  of  the  constitutions,  but  with 
very  great  omissions,  and  with  some  variations 
and  transpositions. 

Its  contents  were  printed  in  Syriac  by  De  La- 
garde  (without  his  name)  in  1854 :  and  the  same 
critic,  in  the  6th  vol.  of  Bunsen's  ChridianiJt^  and 
Mankind,  has  published,  1st,  our  present  text, 
with  what  he  states  to  be  the  variations  of  the 
Syriac ;  and  2nd,  a  shorter  Greek  text  or  *  Didas- 
calia Purior,'  founded  on  the  Syriac  ■ 

Bickell,  who,  however,   when  he  wrote  had 
only  seen  extracts,  thought  this  Syriac  MS.  « 
mere  abridgement  of  the  larger  work,  and  there- 
fore posterior  in  date  to  it,  and  adding  little  QKi^ 
our  knowledge. 

But  Bunsen  {Christianity  and  Mankind,  vol  L  pu 
X.),  Lagarde  {Hel,  Jur,  Ecci,  Ant,  pref.,  p.  iv.),  and 
the  author  of  the  article  in  the  Christian  Bemen^ 
brancer  1854,  all  agree  that  we  have  here  an 
older  and  more  primitive,  if  not  the  original 
work.  Hilgenfeld  says,  *'  Equidem  et  ipse  Syria- 
csm  Didascaliam  ad  hnjus  operis  primitivam 
formam  propius  accedere  existimo,  sed  eandem 
nunquam  mutatam  continere  valde  dubito.***  He 
concludes,  on  the  whole,  *'  tertio  demum  saeculo 
didascalia  apostolica  in  eam  fere  formam  Yedacta 
esse  videtur,  quam  Eusebius  et  Atbanasius  nove- 
rant,  quam  recensionem  a  nostris  constitutionibus 
apostolicis  valde  diversam  fuisse  antiquissima 
decent  testimonia,  praecipue  Epiphanii.  £a  autvm 

"  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  this  literally  repre- 
sents the  ^riac.  For  one  of  the  pasusgf  given  by  Hil- 
genfeld (see  infra),  which  undoubtedly  exists  in  the  ^rrts^ 
is  nut  to  he  fiMind  in  the '  Didascalia  Parior.'  It  is  mudi 
to  be  regretted  that  neither  Lsgarde  nor  any  other  Oriental 
sdiolar  has  pablished  a  literal  tFsnslatioa  of  the  Sffifs 
text 

•  His  own  view  Is  that  the  Apostolical  OonsUfntlom 
sprang  fmn  an  Ebiooite  eonroe,  allied  to  tluil  whfdi  pro* 
diiced  the  Clementine  Recognitions  | 
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tttiua  ft  SyrUcft  didaacalm  qaamris  oognata 
•acpius  disoediint.''  He  thinks  that  the  Sjriac 
appears  not  to  be  "^^^  consistent  on  the  sabject 
of  the  calcolstion  of  Easter.  It  seems,  however 
(from  the  translations  which  he  gives),  that  it 
contains  a  passage  agreeing  in  substance  with  what 
Cpiphanins  quotes  as  to  keeping  Easter  by  the 
Jewish  method  (ante  p.  121) :  **  Ihr  sollt  aber  begin- 
nen  dann,  wenn  eure  Brbder  aus  dem  Yolk  [Israel] 
das  Pascha  halten,  weil,  als  unser  Uerr  und  Lehrer 
mit  una  das  Pascha  asa,  er  nach  dieser  Stunde  von 
Judas  rerrathen  wurde.  Und  um  dieselbe  Zeit 
haben  wir  ange&ngen,  bedrttckt  zn  warden,  weil 
cr  von  ons  genommen  war.  Nach  der  Zahl  des 
Mondes,  wie  wir  zahlen  nach  der  Zahl  der  gUu- 
bigen  Hebrfter,  am  zehnten  im  Monat,  am  Montag 
haben  sich  die  Priester  und  Aeltesten  des  Yolks 
vefMunmelt "  u.  s.  w.,  and  subsequently  —  ^*  Wie 
also  der  vierzehnte  des  Pascha  filli,  so  sollt  ihr 
ihn  halten.  Denn  nicht  stimmt  der  Monat,  und 
anch  nicht  der  Tag  in  jedem  Jahre  mit  dieser 
Zeit,  sondem  er  ist  verschieden."  ' 

This  is  worthy  of  serious  attention,  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  antiquity  of  this  Syriac  work. 

It  would  seem  that  it  must  at  all  events  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  original  work  from  which  the 
Syriac  waa  taken  consisted  of  six  books  only. 
The  7th  and  8th  books,  as  they  now  stand,  formed 
no  part  of  it. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  an  Aethiopic  version 
translated  by  Mr.  Piatt.  Thb  also,  though  said 
to  be  very  loose  and  of  little  value  as  a  guide  to 
the  original  text,  is  a  witness  to  the  fiict  that 
there  were  but  six  books  when  it  was  made.  The 
like  ia  true  of  the  Arabic  versions,  of  which  some 
account  was  first  given  by  Grabe,  and  of  which 
two  MSS.  are  in  the  Bodleian.  ^ 

Not  only  do  these  facts  tend  to  isolate  the  first 
six  books  from  the  7th  and  8th ;  but  the  formal 
conclusion  which  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  6th 
even  in  our  present  Greek,  and  the  style  of  the 
contents  itself^  furnish  internal  evidence  in  the 
same  direction. 

It  has  therefore  been  contended  that  the 
kernel  out  of  which,  to  a  great  extent,  the  first 
•ix  books  sprang  was  a  shorter  book  called 
ItZcuTKoXia  rAv  6aroer6Km¥,  of  which  the  Syriac 
version  furnishes  a  fair  idea,  if  not  a  really  pure 
text. 

And  as  none  o(  Epiphanius's  citations  are  made 
from  the  two  last  books,  it  is  suggested  that  we 
may  have  here  something  like  a  key  to  the  work 
as  it  waa  in  his  time,  the  7th  and  8th  books  hav- 
ing been  added  since. ' 

Coming  to  the  7th  book,  we  must  notice  that 
its  first  thirteen  chapters  or  thereabouts  exhibit 
a  great  aimilarity,  both  in  matter  and  expression, 
to  the  first  part  of  an  ancient  tract  printed  by 
Bickell  from  a  Yienna  MS.,  and  entitle  i  Al  Sio- 
vtryal  ml  Ztk  KXrifidpTos  iroi  Ktaf6p§s  ^le^Aijo'iMm- 


p  See  HOmaMd,  Vtvttm  TaL  extra  Oaaa^  ncept,  Fasd- 
CBlo*  Iv.  pi  7f ,  et  seq.    (Li|»lae.  1866.) 
4  llieie  are  la  tlK  Arahlc  five  disyten  not  in  the 


'  Theftct  that  there  is  ao  Oriental  version  of  the  eight 
Greek  books  <u  a  tokole,  has  been  raUed  on  to  shew  that 
tbey  bad  not  been  united  togetbcr  to  ooe  work  up  to 
the  year  451,  when  the  Ggjptiaa,  Aethiopic.  and  Syriac 
UauUies  were  severed  fhm  the  comnranior  of  the  Greeks 
•m  Latins  (CkHiL  Remtmbr»  1864.  p.  278).  The  same 
aetbortCj  is  inclined  to  dale  the  DUaacaly  in  the  latter 
Nrt  of  tke  3nl  ceotoiy. 


jcol  r&p  hytwy  iwoffr6\my,  *  This  tract  profeesea 
to  contain  short  and  weighty  utterances  by  the 
apostles  (who  are  introduced  as  speaking  soeceia 
ively)  on  Christian  morals,  and  on  the  ministers 
of  the  Ghurch.*  An  Aethiopic  version  (for  it  is 
extant  in  Coptic,  Aethiopic,  and  Arabic)  calls  it 
**  canons  of  the  apostles  which  they  have  made 
for  the  ordering  of  the  Christian  Church.** "  It 
is  the  piece  which  Bickell  and  others  after  him 
have  called  **  Apostolische  Kirchenordnung.** 
It  is  assigned  by  him  to  the  beginning  of  the 
3rd  centurv."  The  same  date  is  given  in  the 
article  on  the  subject  in  Herzog's  Uncyctop&jlie, 
where  it  is  treated  as  a  document  independent  of 
the  constitutions.  Bunsen,  removing  the  dra- 
matic form  and  presenting  only  the  substance  of 
the  piece,  considers  it  to  be  in  fact  a  collection  of 
rules  of  the  Alexandrian  Church.  This  view, 
however,  is  warmly  disputed  by  the  writer  in  the 
Christian  Remembrancer  (1854,  p.  293),  who 
contends  that  its  whole  garb,  style,  and  lan- 
guage show  that  it  was  not  an  authoritative 
work,  but  was  the  production  of  a  pious  writer, 
who  arrayed  in  a  somewhat  fictitious  dress  what 
he  sought  to  inculcate.  It  is  nu>re  remarkable  for 
piety  than  knowledge ;  for  though  the  number  of 
twelve  apostles  is  made  out,  it  is  by  introducing 
Cephas  as  a  distinct  person  from  reter,  and  by 
making  him  and  Nathanael  occupy  the  places  of 
James  the  Less  and  of  Matthias.  St.  Paul  does 
not  appear  at  all — a  fact,  perhaps,  not  without 
its  bearing  on  conjectures  as  to  its  origin. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  language  of  the 
first  part  of  this  tract,  and  of  the  7th  Book  of  the 
Constitutions,  coincides  to  a  great  extent  with  the 
latter  part  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  leaving  it 
doubtfVil  whether  it  was  taken  thence  or  whether 
the  transcribers  of  that  epistle  subsequently  in- 
corporated therewith  a  portion  of  this  treatise. 
Borrowing  and  interpolation  must,  it  would 
seem,  have  taken  place  on  one  hand  or  on  the 
other,  and,  as  in  other  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
cide the  question  of  originality. 

Upon  this  state  of  facts  the  writer  in  the 
Chrxst,  Rem,  argues  that  this  tract  frimished 
materials  for  the  first  part  of  the  7th  Book  oi 
the  Constitutions.  He  also  thinks  that  it  is  it- 
self the  work  referred  to  by  Eusebius  and  Atha- 
nasius  imder  the  name  of  SiSax^  T«y  &iro- 
<rr6\uv.  We  have  seen  already  that  the  title 
in  the  Greek  varies  from  that  in  the  Aethiopic, 
and  it  is  urged  that  (considering  the  subject) 
there  seems  no  reason  why  it  may  not  also  be 
suitably  designated  *  Teaching  of  the  Apostles.' 
Now  in  an  old  stichometry  appended  to  Niceph- 
orus'  chronography,^  but  perhaps  of  earlier  date 
than  that  work,  the  number  of  lines  contained 
in  certain  works  is  given,  and  from  this  it  would 
appear  that  the   'Doctrina  Apostolorum'  waa 

•  BIckeU,  voL  i.  App.  L  It  wiU  also  be  found  In 
Lagarde's  RA.  Jitrit  Eed.  Ant,  p  74. 

*  It  is  the  former  of  these  points  alone  in  which  the 
likeness  appears  between  this  worli  and  the  7th  Book  of 
the  Oonstitntioos. 

■  See  Bickell  nbi  sapra;  and  i.  p.  88. 

■  It  mentloDs  only  *'  Headers  "  in  addition  to  the  three 
orders  of  the  ministry;  and  as  TentOlian  does  the  same 
{De  Praeecr.  ffaar^  c  41),  this  is  thought  a  ground  tor 
attributing  H  to  his  epoch  (Bickell  toL  1.  p  92).  Sea 
alM>  Hilgenfeld.  yov,  TeU.  eatro  Cam,  rte^  Fasdcsdns  Iv 
pp.  93.94. 

y  A  production  of  the  Sth  century. 
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■borlor  than  the  Book  of  Onitkles,  and  that 
book  called  the  'Teaching  of  Clament,' 
long  aa  the  Goanel  of  Lake,    Hrocc,  if  ' ' 
Irina'  of  tbit  lut  b»  th«  umii  u  tha 


Doc- 


u  that  of  El 
n  been  a  book  Terj  much 
ihorUr  than  oar  present  conalltatiooi,  and  one 
Dot  lu  differing  in  length  from  the  tract  ol 
which  we  have  been  apaaking;  while  the  'Teach- 
ing of  Clement '  (a  larger  work)  Du  j  b«  a  deaig- 
uatien  of  the  earlier  (brm  of  oar  present  fint 
■ii  hooka — in  thort,  of  the  Didaicalia.  Buffinns, 
in  a  lilt  othemiae  verj  limiiar  to  those  i  " 
Euiebiiu  and  Athanasina,  omita  the  'Teachii 
of  the  Apoattu,'  and  inserta  Inatead  'The  tn 
wajB,  or  the  Jadgment  of  Peter/  Aaaomiii 
that  the  'Doctrina'  is  the  traot  we  bare  bee 
•liscnisiag,  reasons  are  urged  for  aupposing  thi 
jt  reappears  here  under  a  diSerenl  title.  Vi 
hare  already  seen  that  the  Greek  and  Aethiopii: 
gin  it  two  dififarent  namea,  and  ita  contenia 
might  perhaps  render  the  deaignation 
fioua  not  lees  appropriate.  For  St.  John,  who 
«paaki  first,  is  introdnced  a>  beginning  his  ad- 
dress with  the  worda,  "There  are  two  waja, 
one  of  life  and  one  of  death ; "  and  St.  Peter  in- 
terrenes  repeatedly  in  the  conrse  of  it,  and  at 
the  elose  soma  np  the  whole  bj  an  earnest  ei- 
nortatioD  to  the  brethren  to  keep  the  foregoing 
injunctiona.  Such  is  the  hypothesia  of  the 
learned  writer  in  the  ChrM.  Sm. 

Hilgenfeld,  it  maj  be  mentioned,  has  independ- 
ently arrived  at  a  conclnaion  in  part  aeoordant 
with  the  aboTC.  He  argnes  strongly  that  the 
treatise  published  by  Bickell  is  that  spoken  of  by 
Ruffians  under  the  name  of '  Duae  viae  vel  Indi- 
cium Petri,'  but  does  not  apparently  identify  it 
with  the  '  Doctrina  Apostolorum '  of  Athanasiiu. 
He  thinks  the  book  was  known  in  some  form  to 
Clemens  AletandTinna,  and  agrees  that  great  part 
of  it  passed  into  the  Ttb  Book  of  the  Constitu- 
tions (see  Uilgenfeld'a  Notntm  Tat.  axtra  Camtum 
Xecephm,  Lipiiae  1866 ;  Fasciculus  It.  p.  93). 

We  now  come  to  the  Bth  Book.  Extant  in 
seTeral  Greek  MSS.  (one  being  at  Oifoni)  are 
large  portions  of  the  matter  of  the  earlier  part 
of  this  book,  not  however  connected  together 
throaghout,  but  appearing  in  two  distinct  and 
apparently  separate  pieces.  The  first  of  them 
is  entitled  '  Teaching  of  the  Holy  Apoatles  con- 
cerning gifts '  {x"fi"f»«'™i'),  the  second  'Regn- 
Ixtions  (Iivriitfit)  of  the  same  Holy  Aiiostiea 
concerning  ordination  [giren]  through  Hippo- 
lytus'  (wifl  x*^"'"^' *^  'lwwB\inv).  The 
two  together,  as  just  observed,  comprise  a  very 
lai^e  proportion  of  the  8th  Book,  but  are  not 
without  some  omisaions  and  several  variations 
from  it.  In  Ibat  book  as  we  have  it,  the  two 
portions  represented  respectively  by  these  sepa- 
rate treatises  stand  connected  by  a  short  chapter, 
containing  nothing;  of  importance,  and  seeming 
to  serve  only  as  a  link. 

Hence  it  has  been  suggested  that  we  hare  In 
the  treatLses  in  queation  an  older  and  purer  form 
of  the  Sth  Book,  or  rather  the  materials  used  in 
ita  composition.  The  'Regnlationa' are  also  in 
eiiatence  iu  Coptic  (indeed  there  are  two  Coptic 
forms  differing  from  each  other  and  from  the 
Greek  by  additions  and  omissions  and  probably 
iu  age),  in  Syrisc,  Arabic^  and  Aethiopic,  the 
tait  being  in  many  cases  a  good  deal  moiufied.' 


•  Tie  Sjrlsc  sad  Cuplic  fonn  put  1  Itu  collections 


Bunsen  treated  these  as  a  mllecUoB  at  Alci- 

aodrtan  Church  rules,  and  ii»wed  the  por- 
tions common  to  them  and  to  the  8tL  Book  of 
the  Constitutions  as  in  a  great  degree  derived 
from  a  lost  work  of  Hippolytus  npl  >:<>t"0'F>^ 
T»»  (Ca™i.  and  Man.,  vol.  ii,  p.  412> 

On  the  other  band   Bickell  argues  that  the 


u  quest 


more   or    less 


abridged  and  modified.     He  relies,  tor 

.T£ 

on  the  &et  that  in  one  of  these  treatise 

than  in  the  teil  of  our  Sth  Book,  Si.  P 

ul  (who 

ia  introduced  at  a  speaker)  is  made  to 

ommand 

ChriatUn  master,  to  be  kind  to  their 

"  as  we  have  also  ordained  in  u^Aol  Aus 

and  have  Unght  in  our  epistles,"     Thl 

hecon- 

siders  to  be  a  clear  reference  to  what  has  be^u 

ject  (Book  vii.  c  13). 

Lagarde  eipressei  a  similar  view,  and  draws 

menlloded  InlKp  IM-  See.l»  OkriiLAcK. 

l«-,p.S»«. 

■s  U  siwtber  SttIsc  US.  and  ooap.  p.  1S3. 

•  Tb«  iDKripUon  on  tl»  lUtae  d(  HLppoLjln.  at  Rome 

miDtkKB  smooi  Us  woAs  vtpi  ;t*,iw^n.r  iwcanXui^ 

ooe  InatliesDd  iv«T.  n^.  anotbrr,  o.  w 

-.Iherib. 

wbolg  is  Ihe  title  of  one  work.    See  BlckcU.  p 

(t^note. 

jn  Hut  the  old  oollecdoni 


the  Jobsnneao  a^,  or  first  rfotnry  (see 

I  lo  the  mind  o[  thtDlogliaa  or  tbe  Hiiglliiti 
believed  lo  Oh  ponllilULr  of  applJloE  U 
'   '■    '■     true  tragmvDts  t 


Irlialri;  bDiM.^ 


IS  ia  which  u 


bDiM.^  He    Ibui 
bj  whlcA^be  WJtk* 


thus  •! 


»  lher» 


^Dn/BomeetJ 
■liiDil  nwnlldnE  ^onclnskins,  sod  genersllj  ei 
manlfefitly  le-niltlM  with  lltermTj  pnteiisiDD ;  mi 
^  '  itcTpolations  or  Ibi 


U,  cenmne^  wblA  . 
elves  DumlsUkeabtli 


IbemKktorUielll 
nl  limturfee  "  (toL  U.  p.  .40 
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■ttsBtioB  to  ills  drcamstance  that  in  one  part  of 
the  Munich  MS.  of  the  irtfii  x«/M»royiMy,  there 
■  a  Bote  which  expressly  speaks  of  what  follows 
M  taken  ont  of  the  apostolical  constitutions.^ 

Im  ooadosion,  it  maj  be  remarked  that  all 
such  researches  as  those  we  hare  been  consider- 
ing as  to  one  piece  being  the  basis  or  original  of 
another,  are  beset  with  much  difficulty,  because 
certain  statements  or  maxims  often  recur  in 
■eTeral  tracts  which  (in  their  present  state  at 
all  eTeats)  are  distinct  from  each  other,  though 
sooMtimes  bearing  similar  names.  Lagarde  points 
oat  (^ReL  Jur.  EccL  Ant,^  preface  p.  xrii.,  and 
Bonsen's  Christianiiy  and  Mankind^  vol.  vL  p.  38, 
39)  that  there  once  was  a  Syriac  collection  in 
eight  books  eqaally  professing  to  be  the  work  of 
Clement,  yet  hx  from  being  identical  with  our 
present  Greek  constitutions,  though  here  and 
there  embracing  similar  pieces.  Passages  which 
Lagarde  deems  to  be  extracts  from  the  2nd  and 
3rd  Books  hare  been  edited  by  him  in  Syriac 
from  fragments  found  in  the  same  Paris  MS. 
(Saagerm.  38)  which  contains  the  Syriac  Didas- 
calia«  (sec  his  ReL  Jur,  Eccl.  Ant,  Syrian,  1856). 
He  has  also  translated  them  into  Greek  (see  his 
£^  Jur.  Eccl,  Ant,  Oraece,  p.  80,  and  Pref. 

i>.  xrii.).'  Then  again,  there  is  an  Egyptian  col- 
ection/  also  in  eight  books,  the  relation  of  which 
to  the  abovementioned  Syrian  Octateuch  is  dis- 
coised  by  Lagarde  {Bel.  Jur.  Eccl.  Ant.  preface, 
and  Ban:sen's  Christ,  and  Mankindj  vol.  ri.  p.  39). 
We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  present  a  sketch 
of  some  of  the  leading  theories  which  have  been 
pat  forward  as  to  the  apostolical  constitutions. 
bid  space  permit  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  add 
others.  Krabbe  appears  to  have  thought  that 
Emebias,  Athanasius,  and  Epiphanius  knew  the 
lint  seven  books,  and  that  they  were  composed 
in  tiie  £»st  not  long  after  the  time  of  Cyprian 
(the  seventh  being  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the 
others),  and  probably  by  one  author,  whose  object 
was  to  model  the  Church  on  a  Levitical  pattern, 
sol  who  perhaps  described  not  so  much  what 
»xt4ted  as  what  he  desire<l  to  see.  At  a  later 
p^rinil  (end  of  4th  or  beginning  of  5th  century) 
the  8th  Book  was  added,  embracing  divers  pre- 
crpti  which  were  commonly  supposed  to  be  apos- 
toiicaL,  together  with  much  from  the  writer  him- 


»  Laesrd^.  Rd.  JttrtM  Eod.  Ant.,  Preface,  p.  viii. ;  and 
9f  alio,  ibidem,  a  Uirorjr  as  tu  the  nsme  of  Hlppulytos, 
■•  rotUK^.cd  mitb  ibe  trvstine. 

r  This  mQKi  out  be  oonf«moded  with  the  Syriac  Dldas* 
cBlJA  prrrioo^ly  menticoi-d,  fhnn  which  it  Is  quite 
di^ciiirt. 

4  Xatt«r  cloiely  i^reeinK  with  these  fysKmenta,  though 
MC  in  quite  the  name  order,  and  connected  witti  ronch 
Ihjt  la  additional,  is  alao  fuofid  in  a  MS.  of  the  12th  cent 
tn  t^  Cambridgi*  Univ.  Library.  Thifl  MS.  (brought  by 
Bochanaa  from  Sootbem  India)  contained  right  tjooks  of 
CWmmibie  Conatltations  placed  at  the  end  of  a  Syriac 
KkJ^ ;  bot  it  to  now  in  a  diUpidated  ctate.  It  may  be 
that  tbe  Paris  fragment*  are  extracta  from  it,  or,  on  the 
«c^er  hand,  thin  MS  (aa  tbe  later  of  the  two  in  date)  may 
poaaNy  oao*aio  a  ralMeqoent  development.  It  may  be 
bii^d  tbas  further  attenUoo  will  be  paid  to  it  by  Oriental 
•dkbtan.    Ito  exlateiioe  seems  to  have  been  nnknown  to 


•  Of  this  Eityptian  collectloo.  the  first  two  books  aro 
frlntcd  in  a  Greek  v^rWoo  by  Lagarde  in  Bimsen's  ChrM. 
and  .MsitWurf,  vL  4f  1 ;  and  see  Dunaen'a  aaalysto  of  the 
oOlcctka.  fMd.  vtL  S7S.  Another  Coptk  MS.  was  trans- 
klBi  by  rir.  Tattara  fai  ISM.  There  is  a  notice  of  it  In 
the  QriM.  ikmemfir.  tar  imt,  p.  SSL 


self,  probably  an  Arian  or  Macedonian.  Thki 
second  writer  probably  is  responsible  for  many 
interpolations  in  the  previous  books.' 

Von  Drey  again,  who  spent  much  labour  on 
the  subject,  advocated  the  view  that  the  treatises 
of  four  distinct  writers  are  combined  in  our  pre- 
sent work.  The  first  six  books,  he  thought, 
were  written  after  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century, 
to  teach  practical  religion,  and  were  adapted  for 
catechumens.  The  seventh  is  probably  of  tne 
date  of  A.D.  300,  and  treats  of  the  mysteries  for 
the  use  of  the  faithful  alone.  The  8th  Book  is 
a  kind  of  pontifical  of  some  Eastern  Church,  being 
full  of  liturgies  for  the  use  of  the  clergy.  It 
dates  perhaps  from  the  3rd  century,  but  has 
been  altered  and  adapted  to  the  state  of  things 
in  the  middle  of  the  4th.  Athanasius,  who 
speaks  of  the  8i8ax^  Ka\ovfi4tr/i  r&v  iwoar6\uv 
as  fit  for  recent  converts  desirous  of  instruction, 
is  to  be  taken  as  referring  to  the  six  first  books.* 
But  before  the  time  of  Epiphanius  the  eight 
books  were  joined  as  one  work. 

Interesting  as  such  Inquiries  are,  they  cannot 
at  present  be  considered  as  having  removed  the 
question  of  the  origin  and  date  of  the  apostolical 
constitutions  out  of  the  class  of  unsolved  problems.^ 
The  majority  of  scholars  will  perhaps  decline  to 
say  with  confidence  more  than  that  the  precise 
age  and  composition  of  the  work  is  unicnown, 
but  that  it  is  probably  of  Eastern  authorship,* 
and  comprises  within  itself  fragments  of  very 
difierent  dates,  which  we  have  no  certain  means 
for  discriminating  from  one  another,  and  which 
have  undergone  great  modifications  when  in- 
corporated with  the  rest.  The  consequence  is 
that,  as  it  stands,  the  work  cannot  be  deemed  to 
reflect  a  state  of  things  in  the  Church  much,  if 
at  all,  prior  to  the  Nicene  age.^ 

Nor  can  it  be  said  ever  to  have  possessed,  so 
far  as  we  know,  any  distinct  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. We  are  in  the  dark  as  to  its  author- 
ship, and  there  is  no  such  proof  of  its  general 
and  public  reception  at  any  period  as  would 
seem  needful  to  establish  its  validity  as  an  autho- 
ritative document.  There  are  indeed  signs  of  a 
common  nucleus  of  which  various  churches  seem 
to  have  availed  themselves,  bat  in  adopting  it  into 
their  respective  systems  they  modified  it  in  re- 
lation to  their  respective  needs,  with  a  freedom 
hardly  consistent  with  the  idea  that  it  was  en- 
titled to  very  great  veneration. 

Authorities. — ^F.  Turrianua,  Prooem.  in  Lihr, 

f  When,  however,  a  very  late  date  is  attempted  to  bo 
aastgned,  it  should  be  reroembcnfd  e  contra  that,  as  ob- 
servt  d  by  BickelU  meiropoUtan  authority  does  not  appear ; 
and  if  we  hear  of  asceticism  (In  book  viii.),  there  to  no 
mention  of  roonafltid«m. 

t  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  85th  of  tbe  Apostolical 
Cnnons  perhaps  refers  to  ibe  7th  and  8th  when  it  ipMks 
of  tbe  Apostolical  Constitutions  as  itarayal  &c  ov  xn 
5i)^iOOt«vcty  ^i  vimtv  £ta  ri,  iv  avroTf  fiwrrtitd' 

k  See  the  words  of  Lagarde  in  Bunsen,  fkrist.  and 
Mank^  vol.  vi  p.  40. 

t  See  BIckell  roL  i.  p.  63,  who  araigns  several  grounds 
for  this  concluidon.  It  to  worth  notice  that  thmugfaoot 
tbe  Constitutions  the  Church  of  Rome  never  occupies  any 
position  of  priority  or  pre-eminence. 

k  Tbe  age  of  the  Syriac  Didaacalia  to  of  course  another 
question.  It  demands  fuller  consideration,  which  it  can 
hardly  receive  from  scholars  in  general  nntil  it  has  been 
literally  lranMlaU>d.  According  to  the '  Didaacalia  Piirior' 
in  Bunapii,  it  is  not  frvc  from  very  hyperbolii-al  language 
in  relation  to  the  clergy. 
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Cbm»iitttJUm.dtOoiut.Afod^kc  iotr.  157S. 
loh.  DUImiu,  Dt  PtwUfigrapUt  Aiott^  lib. 
liL  Hudarr.  16SS.  Jic.  Unerd,  Pin.  dt 
Igaat.  EpM.  (in  CowL  Pair,  Ap^  rot,  ii.  iipp, 
p.  199,  be  Bdit.  1724).  P«>nom,  Viniiic.  Igtud. 
{laCafl,  P^itr.  Jp^yo].iUtpp.p.25l).  Piirt  1. 
chap.  A.  "BroDanu,  Jtattcnaii  (Ibid.  p.  177). 
Cotalcrll,  JwlK.  da  ConH.  Apod.  (CoteL  toI.  L 
p.  195).  J.  E.  Onbg,  SpieiUg.  Patr.  Oioo. 
1711.  J.  E.  Gnlw,  £((iiy  WDH  tm>  JraMe  jrS5. 
Loud.  1711.  W.  Whiiton,  iVinutiM  Orutiimtlv 
JbcTMif.  UwL  1711.  Knbbt,  Obtr  dm  Ur- 
iprtug  uad  dm  /lUatt  ifar  ^  CoiuL  Uamb. 
1S29.  VoD  Dny,  Salt  UMtrtiuAmgtii  i/itr 
di>Oatt„bc  TnbiiigeD  1B32.  iMht,  Atif/hyt 
lUr  Chritll.  Kirdu.  Bickell,  QeidudUt  itr  Kir- 
ckenneliii,  toI.  L  OltSMii  1843.  Clttcn,  Cbnit. 
Apoit.  Sueiini  1853.  BaDMn'a  CAritfioiitf]/  and 
Jfanjh'fKi,  Losdou  1854.  (Aniliin  foimn&rniKw 
Tor  ISM.  De  Ugirdft,  BeHpuatJurii  Endai- 
lUd'ci  .JnltfHiwinuM,  1856.  Idam,  Si/riace  1856. 
Hilginfvldf  Novum  TmCanun/vni  oz/ra  Canonem 
raxpHim.  LipiiM  1866;  FaidclV.  Tlie  EX/uo/jic 
Didatailia  ;  or,  ths  Ethinpic  TBnioa  of  the  Apos- 
tolical Conatitatioiu,  iKsiTed  la  the  Giarcn  of 
AbroinU.  With  u  EaglUi  tniulatioa.  Edited 
and  tranilatiid  bjr  Thomu  Pell  Piatt,  F.A.S. 
Loodan,  printed  for  the  Oriental  Truulatian 
Kund,  ia34.     ITuApad.  ConttiialioH* ;  or,  the 


for  the  Oriental  TraniUtioa  Food,  1848.  (B.  S.] 
AP0ST0LICU8,  a  title  oaoa  oommoD  to  all 


Marti 

tion*  nn  the  word  abulutelr  and  bj  Itaelf,  but 
rather  h  sq  epithet);  bat  from  nbont  the  9tli 
centutj  mtricied  to  the  Pope,  and  naed  of  him 
in  courw  of  time  u  a  technical  name  of  office. 
It  ii  »  oied,  0.  g.,  by  Rnpertiu  Tnitleniii,  12th 
century  {De  Diviit.  Offie.  L  27)  [  bnt  had  bMU 
fbmully  aaaigned  to  the  Pope  itill  earlier,  in 
the  Council  of  Rheimi  a-d.  1049,— "qnod  eolua 
Bomanae  ledis  P(   "'  ,.   »    ,    . 


APPEAL 

APOTAXAHENl  (immitdfuHH)— renaiH 
daotee,  reaouncen,  a  name  by  which  the  monki 
ofthe  ancient  Charch  were  eouietimei  denpiatHl. 
as  dcDoting  their  reoundatlan  ■rf'  the  world  and 
nlar  life,  e.g.  in  PalUdlu*  Bitt.  LoDtiac, 
and  Caasias,  who  entitlea  one  of  hia  books, 
Dt  Inititati*  Rmiiaiieiaiiiiian.  (BiDcham,  book  Tii. 
2.)  [D.  B.] 

APPEAL  (,ApptUatio  in  reference  to  the 
court  appealed  to,  Prmocatio  in  reference  to  the 
opponent;  l^irii  in  cUuical  Greek,  Terb  ta 
N.  T.  ^unAeTcrhu),  a  complaint  preferred  betore 
-  supaHor  cotut  or  jndge  in  order  to  obtain  due 
smedy  for  a  jnd^ment  of  a  conrt  or  jnd^e  of  nn 
iferior  nnk,  whereby  the  oomplainnnt  alleees 
that  ha  has  suffered  or  will  anffer  wrong.  We 
oncemed  here  with  ecclesiastical  appeals 
only.  And  they  will  be  most  cocTeniently  dis- 
cUHod  if — distiDguishlng  between  1,  appeals 
from  an  ecdeaiastical  tribunal  t«  another  alio 
eoclfsiaatioal,  and  2,  appeals  from  an  eccle- 
siastical to  a  lay  tribunal,  or  viit  Ttrta, 
and  further,  aa  regardi  penons,  between  (a) 
ps  and  clergy,  to  whom  in  some  rela- 
tiona  most  be  added  monks  and  nuns,  and  (0) 
laitj — we  treat  succcuiTcly,  as  regards  subject 
matter,  of  I.  Sfv'itval  Ditdjiine  properly  so 
called,  II.  Oml  Ctmmt,  and  111.  Crimiaal  ona. 
It  will  be  conrenient  ako  to  include  under  the 
term  Apfeal^  both  appeals  pToperly  lo  called, 
'  >  the  superior  tribunal  itself  relries  the 
and  that  which  is  not  properly  either 
on  or  rebeariag.  where  the  jariediction  of 
the  superior  tribunal  is  confined  to  the  ordering, 
upon  complaint  and  enquiry,  of  a  new  trial  by 


lis  Ponlifei  unireraalis  Ecclesiae  m 
i  Apoatolicns," — and  sa  Archbis]i<  ^ 
of  Compostella  was  ei communicated  at  the  same 
council  for  assuming  to  himself  "culmen  Apo- 
atolici  nominis"  (so  that,  in  the  middle  ages, 
Apailotiau,  or,  in  Norman  French,  fApmtnk  or 
rilpoatoifa,  which  =  ^nMoKcfu,  not  jl/iostohit, 
beome  the  current  name  for  the  Pope  of  the 
time  being).  Claudius  Taurinensia,  in  the  9th 
century,  recogniies  the  name  u  already  then 
appropriated  to  the  Pope,  by  ridiculing  his 
being  called  "  not  Afmtotiu,  bnt  Aimdotiaa^"  as 
though  the  latter  term  meant  Afottoli  cutloi : 
for  which  Gandiua'a  Irish  opponent  Dnngnl 
takes  him  to  task.  (Du  Cknge ;  Ramand,  Coniii. 
Bafwii.)  '  [A.  W.  H.] 

APOSTOLIUM  CAawrToXttoi),  a  church 
dedicated  in  the  name  of  ona  or  more  of  the 
Apostles.  Thus  Soiomen  (Aut.  EtxL  ii.  10,  p. 
376)  tpeaka  of  the  Basilic*  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome 
as  tA  Uirptv  inMrraAflD';  and  the  sane  writer, 
speaking  of  the  church  which  Knlinus  built  at 
the  Oak  (a  suburb  of  Cbaleedon)  in  honour  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  sayi  that  be  oUled  it  'Aws- 
rroAsIorfhim  Ibtm  {Hid.  EaU.  liii.  17,  p.  347). 
[MiBTTiutm,  Peupuetkuk.]  [C] 


original,   or  by   s 


iarged   « 


altered,  body  of  Judges;  and  tbst  again  which 
is  properly  a  mere  revision,  when  the  case  is 
rensed  by  a  higher  tribunal  bnt  without  sus- 
pending sentence  meanwhile;  and,  lastly,  the 
transference  also  of  a  cause  from  one  kind  of 
tribunal  to  another  not  co-ordimite  with  it,  as 
0.17.  fhim  Isy  to  spiritoat  or  viBe  veria,  which,  if 
the  lirst  court  hare  completed  its  sentence, 
practically  conititutee  the  secoud  inUi  a  court  of 
appeal  to  it*  predeceuor.  It  is  necessary  also 
to  bear  in  mind  the  difference  between  a  friendly 
interference,  such  as  brotherly  love  requires  on 
the  part  of  all  biahopa  if  any  fall  into  heresy 
or  Bin,  bnt  which  implies  no  formal  authority 
of  the  adriaer  over  the  advised ;  and  an  arbitra- 
tioD,  where  the  arbiter,  who  may  be  any  one, 
derivea  hb  authority  fnm  the  mutual  and  free 
consent  of  (properly)  both  parties,  but  (as  will 
be  seen)  in  certain  cases  sometimes  from  the  sole 
action  of  one;  and  an  appeal,  where  some  defi- 
nite superior  tribunal  may  be  set  in  motion  by 
either  party,  but  has  in  that  case  eiclusive  u 
well  M  compulsory  Jurisdiction ;  and  the  yet 
further  step,  when  (like  the  int<rcessio  of  the 
Tribuni  PUM)  the  superior  court  or  magistrate 
has  the  power  of  calling  up  the  cose  for  rrvision, 
and  of  suspending  sentence  meanwhile,  SMO  moM. 
An  appeal,  howerer,  of  whatever  kind,  impliea 
the  legality  in  the  abttnct,  and  asaumes  the 
fact,  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  appealed 
from  OS  a  primary  court.  And  it  becomes  need- 
ful, therefore,  here  U>  asaume,  although  it  ii 
no  builness  of  this  article  either  to  letail  or 
to  prore,  the  eitent  and  limits  of  eccteniastical 
Jurindiction  in  the  lirat  instance;  in  ordt-  rlurlj 
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tisit  forth  tlM  Tsrioof  ehacks  in  the  way  of 
appeal  i^aotd  in  nidi  cue  apon  that  original 
jvttdktioB.    Ob  the  other  hand,  the  limitation 
•f   the    sabjeet    to  the  period    antecedent   to 
Charlemayiie,  exdodee   from  consideration  the 
vhole  of  the  elaborate  &bric  bnilt  up  by  the 
Caaon  Law  of  later  timet,  mainly  upon  the  bans 
ef  the  False  Decretals.    And  we  have  nothing 
to  do,  accordingly,  with  that  grand  innovation, 
whereby,  in  the  West,  the  entire  system  of  purely 
ecclesiastical  appeals  (and,  indeed,  of  justice)  was 
in  cficct  perverted  and  frnstrated,  rix^  the  right 
gradually  allowed  of  appealing  immediately  from 
any  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  high  or  low,   npon 
any  subject  great  or  small,  to  the  Pope  at  once ; 
nor  yet  wiUi  the  elaborate  disputes  upon  the 
nature  and  limits  of  majores  cauaae  (the  phrase, 
however,  datii^  from  Innocent  1.);   nor  with 
the  encroachments  of  the  highest  or  of  other 
ecclesiastical  tribunals  upon  those  of  the  State ; 
■or  with  the  celebrated  Appel  comme  iTAbiua  in 
medieval    and    later    France;    nor   with    such 
questions  as  the  legitimate  effect  of  the  clause 
^fpdlati(m$  remota  or   podpomta  in    a   Papal 
brief;  nor  with  the  appeal  from  the  Pope  to  a 
General  Goundl,  present  or  future ;  or  from  the 
Pbpe  ill-informed,   to  the  Pope  well-informed: 
nor  again,  on  another  side  of  the  subject,  with 
distinctions  between  appeals  judicial  or  extra- 
indicial,  or  from  sentences  definitive  or  inter- 
locntory ;  nor  with  the  system,  at  least  as  sub- 
sequently elaborated,  of  ApotMi  (certainly  not 
derived  from  pott  a^tpdlationenC)  ox  letters  di- 
missory,  whether  reverential,  refutatory,  repo- 
sitory,  testimonial,   or    conventional,   whereby 
the  under  court  formally  transferred  the  cause 
to  the  upper  one ;  nor  with  the  fatalia  appd" 
hUomttm^  sdl^  the  fixed  times  within  which  an 
appeal  must  be  laid,  carried  to  the  upper  court 
by  means  of  A  podoli,  prosecuted,  and  concluded; 
■or,  in  a  word,  with  any  other  of  the  elaborate 
details  of  the  later  Canon  Law  npon  the  subject. 
Our  attention  must  be  confined  to  the  system 
lo  far  as  it  was  worked  out  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  renewed  or  modified  under  that  of 
Charlemagne. 

L  1.  Spiritual  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  dis- 
dpline  over  clergy  and  laity  alike,  rested  in  the 
beginning  both  by  Scriptural  sanction  and  by 
primitive  practice  with  the  bishop,  acting,  how- 
ever, rather  with  paternal  authority  and  in  the 
spirit  of  mutual  love,  through  moral  influence 
CO  the  one  side  met  by  willing  obedience  on  the 
other,  than  according  to  the  hard  outlines  of  a 
fixed  Church  law  laid  down  in  canons ;  although 
nch  canons  gradually  grew  into  existence  and 
into  fulness,  and  the  ultimatum  of  excommuni- 
catioo  must  have  existed  all  along  as  the  punish- 
ment of  obstinate  or  repeated  transgression.  The 
Apnstolic  canons,  however  (xxxvii.  and  Ixxiv.), 
reoognixe  as  the  then  Church  law,  and  the  Nicene 
Council  (a.D.  325)  formally  establishes,  the  au- 
thority of  the  svnod  of  each  province  as  a  court 
of  (revision  ratiker  than)  appeal  from  a  single 
bishop:  enacting,  that  ''excommunicate  clerks 
aad  laymen  shall  abide  by  the  sentence  of  their 
bishop,"  but  that,  **  to  prevent  injustice,  synods 
•f  the  bishops  of  a  province  {iwapxiti)  diall  be 
heU  twice  a  year,  in  order  that  questions  arising 
en  sttch  subjects  mav  be  enquired  into  by  the 
esamunity  of  the  bishops ;  a  sentence  of  exoom- 
if  confLined  by  them,  to  hold  good 


until  a  like  synod  should  revene  it"  (Ctme,  Jfie, 
can.  5) :  such  right  of  appeal  being  apparently 
the  common  law  of  the  Church,  and  the  Council 
interfering  only  to  secure  it  by  requiring  synods 
to  be  held  with  suflScient  frequency.  And  this 
right,  as  respects  presbyters  and  all  below  pres- 
byters, was  recognised  and  confirmed  by  Cone, 
Carth^  A.D.  390  can.  8,  and  A.D.  398  can.  29, 
66,  Cone.  Miiec.  ▲.D.  416  c  22,  for  Africa ;  by 
Cone.  VatenM.  A.D.  442  can.  5,  and  Cone.  Venet. 
A.D.  465  can.  9  (**  Episcoporum  audientiam,  non 
secularium  potestatum,"  in  this  last  instance), 
for  Gaul  and  Armorica;  by  Cone.  ffitpaL  A.i>.  > 
590  cc  5,  9,  for  Spain ;  and  by  Cone.  Antioch, 
cc  6, 11,  A.D.  341,  directed  both  against  the  Pope 
and  against  appeals  to  the  Emperor  (adopted  into 
the  canons  of  the  Church  Catholic),  and  by  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  in  381,  cc  2,  3,  6,  for 
the  East.  The  last-named  Coundl  also  in  effect 
limited  the  right  of  appeal  from  above  as  well 
as  below,  by  forbidding  all  bishops  rtus  ^tpopiois 
iKicXiiffitus  iin4paif  and  by  establishing  each  pro- 
vince in  an  independent  jurisdiction  (Cbfic.  Con* 
ti€uitinop.  c.  2). 

a.  Confining  ourselves  first  to  the  case  of  clergy, 
the  right  of  the  bishop  to  judge  hb  brethren  or 
his  clerks,  was  further  limited,  in  that  part  of 
the  Church  where  Church  law  was  earliest  and 
most  formally  developed,   vis.,  Africa,   by  the 
requirement  of  twelve  bishops  to  judge  a  bishop, 
of  six  to  judge  a  presbyter,  of  three  to  judge  a 
deacon  (jConc.  Ccarih.  ▲.D.  348  can.  11,  ▲.D.  390 
can.  10,  A.D.  397  can.  8).    And  a  dispute  be- 
tween two  bishcpti  was  still  later  referred  by  the 
(African)  Council  of  Milenm  A.D.  416  (can.  21^ 
to  bishops  appointed  by  the  metropolitan.     In 
the  East,  and  generally,  bishops  (and  presbyters) 
would  seem  to  have  been  left  by  the  Nicene 
canon  merely  to  the  natural  resort  of  an  appeal 
from  one  synod  to  another  and  a  larger  one,  viz. 
to  the  metropolitan  and  bishops  of  tlie  next  pro- 
vince ;  which  is  the  express  rule  laid  down  in 
Cone.  Antioch.  A.D.  341,  cc  11,  12,  14,  15,  and 
in  Cone.  Condaniinop,  A.D.  381,  can.  6.     So  also 
canon  13  of  the  collection  of  Martin  of  Braga. 
But  between  the  Kicene  and  Constnutinopolitun 
Councils  and  that  of  Chalcedon  in  451,  a  further 
modification  took  place  in  accordance  with  the 
settlement  of  the  several  Patriarchates,  whereby 
the  appeal  was  made  to  lie  from  the  bishop  to 
the  metropolitan  with  his  synod,  and  then  from 
him  to  the  Patriarch;  with  the  further  claim 
gradually  emerging  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  to  a  right  of  supreme  judicial  authority 
over  the  entire  Church.    (But  whether  the  sen- 
tence was  to  remain  in  force  pending  the  appeal 
seems  to  have  been  a  doubtful  question,  variously 
settled  at  different  times  and  places;  see  Bal- 
samon  in  Can.  Afric.  32.)     The  first  step  waa 
that,  in  the  West,  of  the  Council  of  Sardica,  A.D 
347,  intended  to  be  oecumenical  but  in  result  only 
Western,  and  not  accepted  as  authoritative  either 
by  the  Eastern  or  even  by  the  African  Churches : 
which  attempted  to  make  the  system  work  more 
fairly,  and  perhaps  to  escape  reference  to  an  Arian 
Emperor,  by  giving  presbyter  or  deacon  an  ap- 
peal to  the  metropolitan  and  the  comprovincial 
bishops  (can.  14  Lst.X  <*nd  by  enacting  with  re* 
spect  to  bishops,  in  the  way  of  revision  rather 
than  appeal,  that,  whereas  ordinarily  they  should 
be  judged  by  the  bishops  of  their  own  province, 
if  a  bishop  thought  himself  aggrieved,  eithei  the 
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bishops  who  tried  him  or  those  of  the  neighboar- 
iDg  prorince  shoald  consult  the  Bishop  of  Rome , 
and  if  he  judged  it  right,  then  the  comprovincial 
or  the  neighbouring  bishops  should  by  his  ap- 
pointment retry  the  case,  with  the  addition  (if 
the  complainant  requested  it,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  complied  with  his  request)  of  presbyters 
representing  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  were  to 
take  their  place  in  that  capacity  among  the 
judges  (can.  4,  5,  7) :  no  successor  to  be  appointed 
to  the  deposed  bishop  pending  such  new  trial.  The 
choice  or  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  referee  (to  decide, 
however,  not  the  case  itself^  but  whether  there 
ought  to  be  a  new  trial)  has  some  appearance  of 
having  been  personal  to  Julius  the  then  Pope  (as 
was  the  subsequent  gran?  of  Gratian  to  Pope 
Damasus),  to  whom  the  right  is  granted  by  name 
in  the  Greek  version  of  the  canons  (so  Richerius 
and  De  Marca) ;  but  certainly  it  was  determined 
to  the  see  of  Rome,  not  through  previous  prece- 
dent, or  as  by  inherent  right,  but  as  in  honour 
of  the  one  Apostolical  see  of  the  West, — "in 
honour  of  the  memory  of  St.  Peter.*'  It  was  in 
fact  giving  to  the  rope  the  right  previously 
possessed  eiclusively  Dy  the  Emperor,  save  that 
the  latter  would  refer  caunes  to  a  Council.  Prior 
to  347,  the  case  of  Fortunatus  and  Felicissimus 
▲.D.  252  (striving  to  obtain  the  support  of  Pope 
Cornelius  against  their  own  primate  St.  Cyprian, 
and  eliciting  firom  the  latter  an  express  assertion  of 
the  sufficiency  and  finality  of  the  sentence  passed 
upon  them  by  their  own  comprovincial  African 
bishops,  St.  (^pr.  Eput.  59,  Fell)— and  that  of 
Marcian,  Bishop  of  Aries  a.d.  254  (whom  the 
bishops  of  Gaul  are  exhorted  to  depose  for  Nova- 
tianism,  St.  Cyprian  interfering  on  the  sole 
ground  of  brotherly  episcopal  duty  to  urge  them 
to  the  step,  and  asking  Pope  Stephen  to  inter- 
fere also,  but  solely  on  the  like  ground.  Id.  Epitt, 
68), — and  those  of  Basileides  and  of  Martial, 
Bishops  respectively  of  Leon  with  Astorga  and  of 
Merida,  also  a.d.  254  (deposed  by  the  Spanish 
bishops  as  having  lapsed,  and  of  whom  Basileides, 
having  deceived  Pope  Stephen  into  re-admitting 
him  to  communion,  and  into  "canvassing"  for  his 
restoration,  was  rejected  nevertheless  by  the 
Spanbh,  seconded  by  the  African  bishops.  Id.  Epist, 
67)  —  sufficiently  shew  that  while  the  Nicene 
canons  only  confirmed  and  regulated  the  pre- 
viously established  and  natural  principle  of  the 
final  authority  of  the  provincial  s}'nod,  that  of 
Sardica  introduced  a  new  provision,  although  one 
rather  opening  the  way  for  further  extensive 
changes  than  actually  enacting  them.  In  341, 
also,  the  Council  of  Antioch,  representing  the 
East,  repudiated  the  same  Pope  Julius's  in- 
terference on  behalf  of  St.  Athanasius  (Sozom. 
iii.  8 ;  Socrat.  ii.  15)  and  passed  a  canon 
against  the  return  of  a  deposed  bishop  to  hii>  see 
unless  by  decree  of  a  synod  larger  than  that 
which  had  deposed  him  (can.  12);  as  well  as 
against  appeals  of  deposed  bishops  to  emperors, 
unsanctioned  by  the  comprovincial  bishops:  canons 
adopted  into  the  code  of  the  whole  Church.  In 
the  West,  however,  the  Sardican  canon  became 
the  starting  point  of  a  distinctly  marked  ad- 
vance in  the  claims  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
although  not  without  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Church,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  without 
political  support  from  the  Emperors.  In  367  a 
Council  of  Tyana  restored  Eustathius  of  Sebantea 
to  his  see,  among  other  grounds,  on  tlie  strength 


of  a  letter  of  Pope  Liberius ;  but  the  proceed- 
ing was  condemned  in  strong  terms  bv  ^>t. 
Basil  the  Great  {Epist,  263  §  3).  In  378.  tlie 
Emperor  Gratian  added  State  sanction — at  least 
during  the  Popedom  of  Damasus,  and  in  reference 
to  the  schism  of  the  antipope  Ursicinus — to  the 
judicial  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  but  in 
conjunction  with  six  or  seven  other  bishops  if 
the  accused  were  a  bishop  himself,  and  with  an 
alternative  of  fifteen  comprovincial  bishops  in  the 
case  of  a  metropolitan,  the  attendance  of  tlie 
accused  bishop  at  Rome  to  be  compelled  by  the 
civil  power  (jConc,  liom^  Epist.  ad  Gratian.  cf 
Valentin.  Impp,  a.d.  378,  in  Mansi,  iii.  624,  ami 
the  Rescript  appended  to  it  of  the  same  Em- 
perors ad  Aquilinum  Vicarium).  In  381,  how- 
ever, the  epistle  of  the  Italian  bishops  (includiiii; 
St.  Ambrose)  to  Theodosius,  claims  no  more  re- 
specting Eastern  bishops  in  the  case  of  Maxim  us 
(deposed  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople),  th;tn 
that  the  voice  "of  Rome,  of  Italy,  and  of  all  the 
West,"  ought  to  have  been  regarded  in  the  matter. 
But  in  some  year  between  381  and  398  (see 
Tillemont,  Mifin.  Eccl,)y  although  Theodoret  (v. 
23)  seems  to  place  it  under  Innocent  I.  in  402, 
Flavian,  accepted  by  the  East,  but  rejected  by 
Egypt  and  by  Rome  and  the  West,  as  Bishop  of 
Antioch,  was  summoned  by  the  Emperor  to  go 
to  Rome  to  be  judged  there  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  but  refused  to  submit;  and  was  finally 
accepted  by  the  Pope,  to  whom  he  sent  a  de))u- 
tation  of  bishops,  at  the  intercession  of  St. 
Chrysostom,  but  without  any  pretence  of  trial. 
In  404-406,  Innocent's  interference  to  procure 
St.  Chrysostom's  own  restoration  to  his  see,  even 
to  the  extent  of  withdrawing  communion  from 
St.  Chrysostom's  opponents,  proved  as  great  a 
failure  as  Pope  Julius's  like  attempt  on  behalf 
of  St.  Athanasius  (Sozom.  viii.  26-28.  and  the 
letters  of  St.  Chrysostom  and  Pope  Innocent  in 
Mansi,  iii.  1081-1118);  although  the  mean  pro- 
posed was  not  a  trial  by  the  Pope  but  a  gcnerul 
Council.  While  St.  Chrysostom  himself  at  the 
same  period  affirms  the  old  principle,  that  aiuses 
must  not  ^tpopiovs  cAjc«<r6ai,  &AA*  iy  ra7s  ixap- 
X^ais  rh.  rAv  iTopxwv  yvfiyd^toBaiQu Mansi, iK). 
But  even  in  the  Western  Church  at  the  same 
period  the  Roman  claim  was  admitted  with  dilH- 
culty,  and  only  gradually  and  by  continual  strug- 
gles. Innocent  I.  indeed  declared  that, "  si  majoros 
causae  in  medium  fuerint  devolutae,  ad  sedem 
Apostolicam,  sicut  synodus  statuit"  (meaning,  of 
course,  but  exaggerating,  the  Sardican  canons) 
'*  et  vetus  sive  inveterata  consuetudo  exigit,  pos>t 
judicium  episcopale  referantur "  {E/zist,  2  ad 
Victric.").  But  in  actual  fact,  1.  in  Africa,  A.n. 
417-425,  the  appeal  to  Pope  Zk»simus  of  the  pres- 
byter Apiarius,  condemn^  by  his  own  Bisho)), 
Urbanus  of  Sicca,  whom  the  Pope  summoned  to 
Rome  to  be  judged,  and  on  refusal  sent  legates  to 
successive  Carthaginian  Councils  to  enforce  his 
claims,  was  in  the  first  instance  provisionally  com- 
promised, by  a  temporary  admission  of  the  Papal 
authority  {Efnst.  Cone.  Afric.  ad  Bonifac.  Papam 
A.D.  419,  in  Mansi,  iv.  511),  on  the  ground  of  the 
canons  of  Sardica,  alleged  by  the  Popes  (Zosinios, 
Boniface,  Celestine)  to  be  Nicene;  but  on  the 
production  of  the  genuine  canons  of  Nicaea  from 
Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  was  absolutely 
rejected  (Epist,  Cone.  Afric.  ad  CaelestiMim  a.d. 
425,  in  Mansi,  iv.  515):  whilst  the  cnnon  (22) 
of  Mileum,  a.d.  41G,  which  is  repented  by  Carth* 
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•finian  Cooncib  down  to  a.d.  525  (Mansi,  riii. 
644),  assigns  presbyters  and  all  below  them  to 
appeal,  **non  ad  transmarina  judicia  sed  ad 
primates  suamm  prorinciaruni ;  ad  transmarina 
aotem  qui  putarerit  appellanduraf  a  nuUo  intra 
Africam  ad  ooramnnionem  suscipiatur ;"  and  the 
Cod.  Can,  A/Hc.  18  Or.  31  (a.d.  419),  adds  to  this 
— "sicut  et  de  Episcopis  saepe  constitntum  est," 
the  genuineness  of  which  last  cIavlsc  is  supported 
bj  Tillemont,  De  Marca,  and  Bereridge,  although 
tlenied  by  Baronius.  It  seems  certainly  to  have 
been  inserted  in  the  canon  by  aortie  African  coun- 
cil of  this  period.  At  the  same  time,  while  the 
gloss  of  Gratian  on  the  word  **  transmarina  " — 
**  nisi  forte  ad  Romanam  sedem  appellarerit " — 
is  plainly  of  the  kind  that  as  exactly  as  possible 
contradicts  its  text;  it  is  evident  by  St.  Augustin*s 
letter  to  Pope  Celestine  in  424  (Epist.  209),  that 
applications  from  Africa  in  a  friendly  spirit  to 
Rome  in  disputes  respecting  bishops,  both  to 
judge  and  to  confirm  others*  judgments ,  and  this 
not  only  during  the  provisional  admission  of  the 
Papal  claim  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of 
Kussala),  but  before  it,  had  been  frequent.  It  is 
hard  to  believe,  in  the  face  of  the  precisely  con- 
temporary and  UDmistikeable  language  of  the 
assembled  African  bishops  at  the  close  of  the 
controversy  respecting  Apiarius,  that  such  ap- 
plications could  have  been  in  the  nature  of  formal 
ap]>eals ;  although  the  case  of  Pope  Leo  I.  and  Lu- 
picinos,  A.D.  44G,  shows  the  Papal  claim  to  have 
been  still  kept  up  (St.  Leo,  Epist,  xii.  al.  i.  §  12). 
2.  in  lllyria, — whereas,  in  421,  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  had  decreed  that  doubtful  cases  should 
be  dcteiinincd  by  a  council,  **non  absque  scientia" 
of  the  Uishop  of  Constantinople  (CW.  TheocL 
xvi.  tit.  2.  s.  45), — in  444,  Pope  Leo  I.,  insisting 
upon  the  canons  apparently  of  Sardica,  and  as 
part  of  the  Papal  measures  for  securing  the 
whole  of  lllyria  to  the  Roman  Patriarchate, 
commanded  appeals  (''caussae  graviores  vel  appel- 
lationes  **)  from  Illvria  to  be  brought  to  Rome 
(St.  Leo,  Efist,  v.  §'6).  And  3.  in  Gaul,  in  445, 
the  same  Pope,  overthrowing  the  decree  of  Pope 
Zosimns  in  418,  which  had  constituted  Aries 
the  metropolitan  see  of  the  province,  insisted  on 
rehearing  at  Rome  in  a  83mod  the  causes  of 
Buhop  Projectus  and  of  Celidonins  Bishop  either 
of  Vesontio  or  of  Vienne,  whom  Hilary  of  Aries 
had  deposed,  and  carried  the  point,  although  with 
ftroDg  opposition  from  Hilary  (St.  Leo,  Epist, 
1.x  Pope  Hilary,  however,  461-462,  Episi.  xi., 
respecting  the  Metropolitan  of  Vienne  and  Aries, 
refers  his  authority  as  Bishop  of  Rome  to  the 
**  decreta  principom."  And  undoubtedly  a  decree 
of  the  Emperor  Valentinian  III.,  in  the  year  445, 
definitely  abttigptsed  to  the  Pope,  not  simply  an  ap- 
pellate* jurisdiction,  but  the  right  of  evoking  causes 
to  Rome  mo  moiUy  by  enacting  that  **  omnibus  pro 
lege  sit  quidquid  sanxit  vel  sanxerit  Apostolicae 
eedis  anctoritas,  ita  ut  quisquis  Episcoporum  ad 
indiriiuD  Romani  antistitis  ovocatus  venire  neg- 
lexerit,  per  moderatorem  ejusdem  provinciae 
adesM  cogatnr"  (Cod,  Theod,  NottU,  tit,  xxiv., 
if^tpfJ.  p.  12).  An  ultimate  appellate  jurisdiction 
was  also  given  at  the  same  period,  but  by  Church 
aatbority,  viz.,  by  the  general  council  of  Chalce- 
don  in  451,  to  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople :  the 
order  of  appeal  being  there  fixed  from  bishop  to 
netropolitan  and  synod,  and  from  the  latter  to 
tile  particular  Patriarch  or  to  the  Bishop  of  Con- 
tfaatinople  (Cone.  CKalc.  c.  9). 
ciiKivr.  AXT. 
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The  Eastern  rule  appears  to  have  henceforward 
remained  the  same ;  except  that  Justinian  a.d. 
533,  confirming  the  canon  of  Chalcedon  in  other 
respects,  dropped  all  special  mention  of  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  but  enacted  in  general 
that  an  appeal  should  lie  from  bishop  t^  metro- 
politan, and  from  metropolitan  alone  to  me- 
tropolitan with  synod,  but  that  from  the  synod 
each  Patriarch  should  be  the  final  court  of 
appeal  in  his  own  Patriarchate,  as  final  as  was  in 
ciWl  cases  the  Praefectus  Praetono  (Justin.  Cod, 
vii.  tit.  62.  s.  19) ;  although  no  cause  was  to  come 
to  him  at  once  unless  in  the  form  of  a  request 
that  he  would  delegate  it  to  the  bishop,  who  was 
the  proper  primary  tribunal  (Id.  i.  tit.  4.  s.  29 ; 
7.  tit.  62.  s.  19;  A'oveU,  cxxiii.  22).  A  law  of  Leo 
and  Constantius  in  838  (Leunclav.  Jut  Or,  Horn,  II. 
99)  likewise  declares  the  patriarch  to  be  the  &px4 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  whose  decision,  there- 
fore, is  final,  unless  indeed  he  chooses  to  review  it 
himself.  And  so  also,  apparently,  the  8th  General 
Council  of  Constantinople  a.d.  870  (Act  10,  cc. 
17,  26).  It  is  to  be  added,  however,  that  in  the 
case  of  any  one  under  the  degree  of  bishop, 
and  in  cases  not  ecclesiastical,  the  bishop  was 
tlie  primary  judge,  but  from  him  the  case  might 
be  taken  to  the  civil  judge,  the  Emperor  deciding 
if  they  differed  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  bishop,  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  patriarch  enacted  by 
Justinian  is  final  (Justin.,  Novell,  Izxxiii.  12, 
cxxiii.  21,  22). 

In  the  West,  the  changes  in  the  matter  relate 
to  two  points,  to  the  fi-uitless  attempts  of  the  Popes 
to  obtain  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  East, 
and  to  their  more  successful  efforts  to  secure  their 
Western  claim  of  the  like  kind  nnder  the  altered 
laws  and  policy  of  the  new  Barbarian  rulers  of 
Europe;  efforts  which  may  be  said  to  have 
finally  secured  success  under  the  Carlovingians, 
in  the  popedom  of  Nicholas  I.  about  858.  and  as 
confirmed  by  the  false  Decretals,  first  used  by 
Nicholas  in  864  (Gieselcr).  For  the  former,  in 
449,  Flavian  no  doubt  appealed  from  Dioscorus 
and  the  Ephesine  Latrocinium  nominally  to  the 
Pope,  but  Leo's  own  lettei  to  Theodosius  in  con- 
sequence (St.  Leo,  Epist.  43  al.  34,  and  44  al.  40 ; 
Liberat.  Brev,  12,  in  Mansi,  ix.  379),  shows  that 
the  tribunal  of  appeal  contemplated  by  even  the 
Pope  himself,  was  a  general  council  (see  Quesnel 
and  Van  Espen).  In  484,  however,  Felix  II.  in  a 
S3mod  at  Rome,  as  the  issue  of  a  long  dispute, 
during  which,  among  other  steps,  he  had  sum- 
moned Acacius  of  Constantinople  to  be  tried  at 
Rome  upon  the  strength  of  the  canons  of  Sardica, 
misnamed  Nicene,  made  an  open  schism  with  the 
East,  which  lasted  40  years,  by  excommunicating 
and  deposing  Acacius  (Mansi,  vii.  1054);  a  sen- 
tence which,  it  need  not  be  said,  was  disregarded. 
In  587,  Pelagius  II.  seems  to  have  confirmed  the 
sentence  of  acquittal  passed  by  a  tribunal  at 
Constantinople,  summoned  by  the  Emperor,  in 
the  case  of  Bishop  Gregory  of  Antioch,  while 
protesting  against  the  title  of  universal  bishop 
applied  by  the  same  authority  to  the  Bishop  of 
Constantinople  (St.  Greg  M.,  Epist.  v.  18 ;  Eva- 
grius,  vi.  7);  a  protest  renewed,  as  every  one 
knows,  by  Gregory  himself.  But  this  implied 
no  formal  superiority  over  Eastern  bishops. 
And  the  claim  unhesitatingly  advanced  by  Gre^ 
gory — '*  De  Constantinopolitana  ecclesia  qnis  earn 
dubitet  Apostolicae  sedi  esse  subjectam"  (St.  Greg. 
M.,  Epiat,  ix.  12)— was  assaredly  n»t  admitted  by 
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the  Chnrch  of  Constantinople  itself.  Forther 
on,  the  Council  m  Tntlio  in  691,  repeated  not 
only  the  3rd  canon  of  Constantinople  in  381, 
bat  the  28th  of  Chalcedon  in  451,  which  latter 
equals  Constantinople  to  Rome  (Cone,  Qwnisext, 
ean.  36)  ;  and  also  the  17th  of  the  same  Council 
of  Chalcedon  (ib,  38),  which  involves  the  9th  of 
the  same  council,  vix.,  that  which  (as  above  said), 
so  regulates  the  course  of  appeals  as  to  put  the 
patriarch  of  a  province  with  an  alternative  of 
the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  as  the  ultimate 
tribunal.  The  dispute  which  a  century  after 
issued  in  the  great  schism,  cut  short  the  narrower, 
by  absorbing  it  in  the  broader,  controversy.  For 
the  West,  however,  matters  proceeded  more  suc- 
cessfully. Gelasius  (492-496),  while  allowing 
the  subordination  of  the  Pope  to  a  general 
council  approved  by  the  Church,  asserts  posi- 
tively (Efkat,  13),  that  the  see  of  St.  Peter  ''de 
onwi  ecclesia  jus  habeat  judicandi,  neque  cui- 
quam  de  ejus  liceat  judicare  judicio,"  and  that 
'*  ad  illam  de  qualibet  mnndi  parte  canones  ap- 
pellari  voluerint,  ab  ilia  autem  nemo  sit  appellare 
permissus."  In  503,  although  the  Arian  Theodoric 
appointed  a  commission  of  bishops,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  a  single  bishop  (of  Altino),  to  judge  of  the 
disputed  election  of  Symmachus  to  the  Popedom, 
and  although  Symmachus  in  the  first  instance 
admitted  their  jurisdiction,  and  both  parties 
appealed  to  the  judgment  of  Theodoric  himself; 
yet  1.  a  Roman  synod  (Synitdus  PcUmaris)  both 
sanctioned  Symmachus's  election  without  pre- 
suming to  make  enquiry,  and  declared  the  inter- 
ference of  laity  in  Church  elections  or  property 
to  be  against  the  canons  (Hansi,  viiu  201,  sq. ; 
Anasta^.  Li6.  Pontif,  in v.Symmachi);  and  2. Enno- 
dius  of  Ticinnm,  in  511,  formally  asserted  in  an 
elaborate  document  the  absoluteness  of  the  Papal 
power,  and  especially  that  the  Pope  is  himself 
the  final  court  of  appeal,  whom  none  other  may 
judge  (Mansi,  viii.  282-284).  And  at  the  end 
of  the  century  Gregory  the  Great  assumes  as 
indisputable  that  every  bishop  accused  is  subject 
to  the  judgment  of  the  see  of  Rome  (Epitt,  ix. 
59).  Duriofi:  the  following  period,  however, — 
while  the  Buffering  African  Church,  retaining  her 
privilege  untouched,  but  as  a  privilege,  under  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  yet  practically  gave  up  her  an- 
cient opposition  a  lew  years  later  (Epist.  Episc, 
Afric,  ad  Papmm  Theodorwn,  in  Act,  Cone,  LaU 
«rafi.  A.D.  649,  Maasi,  x.  919), — the  European 
Churches  were  practically  under  the  government 
of  the  kings,  although  the  theoretical  claims  of 
the  Popes  remained  undiminished.  The  Irish 
Churches,  indeed,  were  still  independent  of  the 
Pope,  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  being  the 
close  of  the  Celtic  schism,  except  in  Wales.  In 
Saxon  England,  the  proceedings  of  both  kings  and 
synods  in  the  appeals  of  Wilfrid  (678-705),  when 
the  Pope  reversed  the  judgments  of  English 
synods  on  Wilfrid's  complaint,  showed  on  the  one 
hand  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  Pope  (e.g.  the 
Council  of  Nidd,  A.D.  705  [Eddius  58]  did  not 
repudiate  the  Pope's  decree,  but  the  testimony  of 
Papal  letters,  which  might  be  forged,  as  against 
the  m'vd  voce  evidence  of  Archbishop  Theodore) ; 
but  on  the  other,  disregarded  such  decree  in 
practice,  by  enforcing  that  precise  severance  of 
Wilfrid's  diocese  against  which  he  had  appealed. 
And  the  Council  of  Cloveshoo,  A.D.  747,  pointedly 
limits  appeals  to  the  provincial  council,  and  no 
further  (can.  25).    In  Sfiain,  although  Gregory 


the    Great    interfered    by   a    legate    antiori- 
tatively    in    favour    of   deposod    bisho^M,    viz., 
Stephanns  and  Januarius,  on  the  ground,  first, 
of  Justinian's  law  as  being  their  Patriarch,  and 
if  that  was  refused,  then  by  the  right  of  the  see 
of  Rome  as  head  of  the  Church  {Epist.  xiii.  46), 
yet  in  701  or  704,  King  Witiza,  in  a  Council  of 
Toledo,  expressly  forbade  appeals  to  any  foreign 
bishop  (Cone,  Tuiet,  xvili.).    And  a  little  earlier, 
admission  into  Church  communion  was  declart^i 
dependent  on  the  will  of  the  Prince  {Gmc.  Tuiet, 
A.D.  681  c.  3,  and  683,  c  9).    The  Kings  in  effect 
were  in  Spain  supreme  judges  of  bishops  '  Cenni, 
De,    Antiq,   Ecci,    Bisp,    ii.    153,    quoted    by 
Gieseler).      In    Gaul,    the    cases    of   Salonius, 
Bishop  of  Embrun,  and  Sagittarius,   Bishop   ot 
Gap,  deposed  in  577  by  a  synod  of  Lyons,  re- 
stored by  Pope  John  III.  on  appeal,  but  by  per- 
mission and  power  of  King  Guntram,  and  then 
again  finally  deposed  in  579   by  a  Council   of 
Ch&lons  (Greg.  Turon.,  Hist.  Franc,  v.  21-28), 
leave  the  Papal  claim  in  a  similar  state  of  half 
recognition  to  that  in  which  it  stood  in  England. 
And  in  the  ensuing  century  the  Royal  authority 
here  also  practically  superseded  the  Papal.     In 
615,  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline is  made  subservient  to  the  king's  interces- 
sion (Cone,  Paris,  c  3,  as  confirmed  by  Chlotarius 
II.).   And  many  instances  of  depositions  of  bishops 
occur   without  appeal   to   the  Pope,  beginning 
with   that  of  Safiaric  of  Paris,   deposed   by    a 
second  synod  there,  to  which  he  had  appealed 
from  a  former  one,  under  King  Chilperic,  a.d. 
555.     Gregory  the  Great,  indeed,  renewed  the 
ingenious  expedient  of  appointing  the  Bishop  of 
Aries  his  vicar  to  decide  such  causes  in  Gaul,  in 
conjunction  with   twelve  bishops ;  and  yet  even 
so,  most  of  such  causes  were  decided   without 
even  the  presence  of  the  Papal  vicar  (De  Marca, 
vii.  19).     The  CapitvUa  of  Hadrian  I.,  sent  to 
Ingilnm   of  Metx  in  785,  introduced  the  first 
great  innovation  upon  preceding  rules,  by  enact- 
ing (u  3)  that  no  bishop  should  be  condemned 
unless  in  a   synod    called    "Apostolica  aucto- 
ritate;"    and  again,  that,  if  a  deposed  bishop, 
whose  primary  tribunal  was  the  comprovincial 
synod,  appealed  from  it  to  Rome,  **  id  observandum 
esset  quiod  (Papa)  ipse  censuerit"  (c.  20,  23,  and 
Epitome  CapU,  ▲.D.  773).    But  they  contained 
also  the  African  prohibition  of  appeals  ad  trans'- 
marina  judicia  (see  Gieseler).    And  while  the  Ca- 
pitulary of  Aix  in  789,  repeated  more  expressly 
by  the  Council  of  Aix  in  816  (cc.  73,  74),  repeaU 
the  Nicene  and  Antiochene  (341)  canons  without 
the  addition  of  those  of  Sardica,  the  Capitularies 
as  collected  by  Benedict  Levita  contain  also  the 
Sardican  canons.     For  bishops,  then,  Charlemagne 
allowed   the  appeal   to  Rome  for  a  new  trial, 
the  comprovincial  synod  being  still  held  to  be 
the  proper  tribunal  for  such  cases :  and  an  appeal 
being  also  allowed  to  more  numerous  episcopal 
judges  if  dissatisfaction   were    felt  with  those 
originally  appointed  by  the  metropolitan,   and, 
again,  from  them  to  a  synod  (Caj>it.  vii.  413), 
or  again,  from  a  suspected  judge  to  another  (i6. 
vii.   240,  and  Add.  iii.  25,  iv.  18,   sq.):  — sec 
Capit,  V.  401,  410,  vi.  300,  vii.  102,  103,  314^ 
315,  412,  Add,  iiL  105 :— but  left  the  ordinary 
and  direct  right  of  a  proper  appeal  to  the  Pope, 
and  the  condition  of  his  prior  consent  to  the  trial 
of  an  accused  bishop,  sufficiently  unsettled  to  lead 
to  the  great  disputes  of  the  following  period,  of 
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which  the  caae  of  Hincmar  and  Bishop  Rothad 
u  the  primary  case.  The  CarloTingian  Princes, 
indeed,  deposed  bishops  in  synods,  just  as  thej 
•Iccted  them,  without  anj  reference  to  the 
Pope.  Bat  the  Papal  power  gradually  in- 
creased. And  while  Gregory  IV.,  in  835,  and 
Lso  IV^  about  850,  expressly  claim  a  proper 
appelUte  jurisdicUon,  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  858-867, 
on  the  strength  of  the  False  Decretals,  may 
be  said  to  have  finally  established  the  claim 
in  its  fulness.  Eren  in  791,  however,  the  synod 
of  Friuli  asserted  for  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia 
the  right,  that  even  no  presbyter,  deacon,  or 
archinundrite  be  deposed,  in  his  Patriarchate, 
without  consulting  him  (can.  27) :  the  same  right 
which  Hadrian  claimed  universally  for  the  Bishop 
of  Rome.  As  regards  all  below  bishops,  the 
Couiual  of  Frankfort  in  794,  can.  6,  re-enacts  the 
order  of  appeal  from  bishop  to  metropolitan,  i.e., 
to  the  provincial  synod,  but  no  farther ;  and,  in 
ftiditioB,  orders  the  civil  magistrate  (Comes)  to 
act  as  assessor,  and  to  refer  to  the  Emperor  all 
cases  too  hard  for  the  metropolitan.  And  Caftit, 
iii.  1,  ▲.».  812,  includes  bishops  also  among  those 
who  are  to  bring  their  disputes  to  the  Emperor 
for  settlement. 

In  sum,  appeal  from  a  bishop  or  bishops  to  his 
neighbouring  brethren,  under  their  metropolitan, 
i.^   from  («e  or   few  bishops  to   many,  was 
the  Church's  common  law;  the  appeal   termi- 
aaiing   there,  until   the   law  of  Valentinian  in 
445  tor  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  canon  of  Chal- 
oedon  in  451  for  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople 
and  patriarchs  generally,  and  the  law  of  Jus- 
tinian  in  533   for  all   patriarchs  without  dis- 
tinction, allowed  further  appeal  fh>m  bishops  to 
their  patriarchs :  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  however, 
alleging  also  for  his  right  the  narrow  and  in- 
suftcient  basis  of  the  canons  of  Sardica,  and  cus- 
tom, and  in  time  also  the  broader  and  sentimental 
froumt  of  the  privilege  of  St.  Peter.    The  False 
Decretals  first  established  in  the  West,  in  its  full 
meaning,  the  absolute  both  appellate  and  imme- 
diate jurisdiction  of  the  Popes  as  of  Divine  right,  in 
the  9th  century,  during  the  Papacy  of  Nicholas  I. 
It  mnains  to  add,  that  the  Cyprian,  the  Armenian, 
the  Georgian,  the  Bulgarian,  and  the  Ravennate, 
claims,  to  be  autocephalous,  were  simply  rem- 
unts  of  the  older  condition  of  things  before  the 
cxivteiftoe  of  patriarchates,  differing  from  each 
other  only  in  the  fact  that  the  Cyprian  right 
wu  actually  tried  and  confirmed  by  a  general 
c»uAciL 

^  The  above  canons  for  the  most  part  leave 
Uymen  to  their  original  right  of  appeal  to  a 
{Tovinrial  synod,  according  to  the  canon  of  Nice. 
Aai  this  was  plainly  their  right,  generally 
kpeaking,  throughout ;  and  is  confirmed  (as  above 
Mid)  bv  the  Council  of  Frankfort  in  794.  In 
Africa,  however,  where  the  right  of  appeal  was 
more  jealously  guarded  than  elsewhere,  it  was 
enacted  at  one  time  (Cone*.  Cb/iA.  a.d.  397  can. 
8.  aad  A.D.  398  can.  22,  23)  that  the  bishop  of 
the  place  **  agnoecat  et  finiat"  the  causes  of  all 
below  presbyters,  although  in  no  case  **  absque 
l-raaKntia  dericorum  suorum."  Hincmar,  in  the 
Ml  eentory,  limits  the  same  class  of  appeals  to 
the  provincial  synod,  protesting  only  against  any 
larther  right  of  appeal  in  such  cases  to  the  Pope. 
1.  2.  The  interference  of  lay  tribunals  in  causes 
spirit ual,  after  the  Emperors  became  Christian, 
WkiAfs  properly  to  other  articles.    Questions  of 
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faith  and  such  as  were  purely  ecclesiastical,  as  it 
is  sufficient  here  to  state  upon  the  unqualified 
testimony  of  Gothofred  {Comment,  in  Cod,  Theo '. 
16.  tit.  2.  s.  23,  quoted  by  Bingham),  were  left 
ordinarily  to  bishops  and  synods,  by  laws  reach- 
ing from  Constantius  to  Justinian  (e.  g.  Novell, 
liixiii.,  czxiii.  21).     And  the  law  of  Honoriua 
in  399  (Cod.  Theod.  16.  tit.  11.  s.  1),  among  others, 
which    expressly   denies    any  proper   right   of 
Church  courts  to  civil  jurisdiction,  affirms  also 
that  causes  of  religion  as  properly  belong  to 
them.    When,  however,  either  questions  of  faith 
or  private  causes  became  of  political  importance, 
a  qualified  and  occasional  practice  of  appeal  to 
the  Emperors  from  spiritual  tribunals  naturally 
grew  up.    Our  business  is  with  the  latter,  i.e. 
with  judicial  cases.    And  here  it  may  be  said  in 
brief^  that  the  Emperors  throughout  claimed  and 
exercised  a  right  of  ordering  a  new  trial   by 
spiritual  judges;  the   choice  of  whom   so  fur 
rested  with  themselves,  that  they  took  them  if  it 
seemed  good  from  another  province  than  that  of 
the  parties  accused  or  accusing.     So  Constantine 
dealt  with  Caecilianus  in  the  Donatist  contro- 
versy, appointing  first  Melchiades  of  Rome  and 
three  Gallic  bishops  to  judge  the  case  at  Rome, 
and  then,  upon  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Dona- 
tists,  commanding  a  synod  to  rehear  it  at  Aries 
(without  the  Pope  at  all)  in  314.    The  precise 
question,  however,  was  one  of  discipline  more 
than  of  belief.    And  Constantine  disclaimed  all 
right  of  appeal  f^om  the  episcopal  tribunal  to 
himself.      So   also  Bassianus  of  Ephesus,  and 
Eusebius  of  Dorylaeuro,  asked  letters  from  the 
Emperor  Mercian,  that  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
in  451  might  judge  their  appeals.    And  at  a 
somewhat  earlier  period  Theodosius  in  a  like 
case  transferred  causes  from  one  province  to 
another  (De  Marca,  De  Cone.  Sac.  ct  Imp,  iv. 
3).    So  also  Theodoric  appointed  bishops  to  de- 
cide the  case  of  Pope  Symmachus  c.  a.d.  500, 
although,  after  commencing  the  case,  they  ulti- 
mately refused  to  judge  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
save  by  a  merely  formal  judgment.      And  the 
Council  of  Mileum  in  416,  wliile  condemning  to 
deprivation  any  appellant  to  a  civil  tribunal, 
excepts  the  case  of  those  who  ask   from   the 
Emperor  **  epitcopale  judicium.**     On  both  sides, 
however,  this  middle  course  was  occasionally 
transgressed.       Bishops    sometimes    asked    the 
Emperors  themselves  to  decide  their  appeals ' 
e.g.,  even    St.   Athannsius,  while  in  his  Apoi, 
ii.  expressly  repudiating   the  Emperor's  power 
to  decide  such  a  cause,  yet,  after  the  Coun- 
cil  of  Tyre  had  deposed   him,  requested     the 
Emperor  nevertheless,   not  only  to  assemble  a 
**  lawful"  council  of  bishops  to  rehear  the  cose, 
but  as    an  alternative,   ^   icol  o6r^r  lilaffBat 
r^¥  kwoXoyiaif  (Socrat.  i.  33).    And  the  Council 
of  Antioch  accerdingly,  in  341,  took  occasion  (ns 
above  said)  to  prohibit  all  applications  to  the 
Emperor  except  such  as  were  backed  by  letters 
of  metropolitan  and  provincial  bishops,  and  to 
insist  upon  the  restriction  of  fresh  trinU  to  **  a 
larger  svnod :"  eanoos  repeated  down  to  the 
days  of  dharlemagne,  and  adopted  by  the  Church 
at    large,    although   repudiated    as   AriaB    by 
St.  Chrysostom  and  by  Pope  Innocent  I.,  when 
quoted  against  the  former.    And  about  A.IX  380, 
Sulpicius  Severus,  ag^in,  affirms  that  he  himself 
and  his  fellow  bishops  had  done  wrong  in  allow- 
ing Priscillkui  to  appeal  to  the  Emperor,  and 
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layi  it  down  that  he  ought  to  have  appealed  to 
other  bishops.  Yet  both  Pope  Sjinmachas  and  hia 
opponent  Laurentina  reqoested  tlie  Arian  Lom- 
bard Theodoric  to  decide  between  them.  On 
the  other  side,  when  mentioning  a  rery  late 
ease,  where  the  Emperor  transferred  a  cause  of 
a  spiritual  kind  from  the  Patriarch  Luke  of  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  1156-1169,  to  a  civil  court, 
Balsaraon  (in  can,  15  Syn,  CarthagJ),  while 
a^rming  this  to  be  against  the  canons,  yet  ad- 
mits that  a  lay  co-judge  might  rightly  be  asked 
of  the  Emperor.  And  Justinian  {Nooeli.  cxxiiL 
21)  reserves  indeed  a  right  upon  appeal  of  as- 
signing judges,  from  whom  an  appeal  lay  **  se- 
cundum legum  ordinem,"  i.e.  ultimately  to  the 
Praefectus  Praetorio  and  Quaestor  P<Uaiu  {Cod, 
7.  tit.  62.  s.  32);  but  ecclesiastical  causes  are 
eipressly  excepted  from  such  appeal.  On  the 
other  hand,  Arcadius  and  Honorius  expressly 
prohibit  appeab  from  councils  to  themselves; 
unless,  indeed,  this  refers  only  to  civil  and 
criminal  causes.  The  Carlovingian  Emperors 
(as  we  have  seen  above)  reserved  an  appeal  to 
themselves  in  difficult  cases  from  the  metro- 
politan, in  causes  of  presbyters  and  all  below 
them ;  besides  appointing  the  civil  magistrate 
as  assessor  to  the  metropolitan  in  the  6rst  in- 
stance. And  in  the  case  of  Leo  III.  a.d.  800, 
when  Charlemagne  convened  a  synod  at  Rome  to 
investigate  accusations  against  that  Pope,  the 
bishops  appointed  declined  to  act,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  the  Pope's  right  to  judge  them,  and 
not  theirs  to  judge  the  Pope  (Anastas.,  in  F. 
Leon,  III.). 

II.  We  pass  next  to  civil  causes :  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  bishops  in  these,  whether  lay  or 
clerical,  is  of  course,  as  a  coercive  jurisdiction, 
purely  a  creation  of  municipal  law.  As  founded 
upon  1  Cor,  vi.  4,  it  could  not  have  been  until 
the  time  of  Constantine  more  than  a  voluntarily 
conceded  power  of  arbitration,  whereby  both 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  being  Christians,  agreed 
to  be  bound  (see  Estius,  ad  he,).  But  upon  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  love  and  of  avoiding  scandal, 
the  decision  of  such  cases  became  the  common 
and  often  the  inconveniently  troublesome  busi- 
ness of  bishops :  e.g.,  of  Paphnutius  (see  RuiH- 
nus),  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  (St.  Greg.  Nyss.  in 
Vita\  St.  Basil  the  Great  (St.  Greg.  Naz.  Orai, 
20),  St.  Ambrose  {Epist,  34),  St.  Augustine  (Poe- 
iid.  in  Viid%  St.  Martin  of  Tours  (Sulp.  Sev. 
Dial,  ii.):  and  is  recognized  as  their  work  by 
St.  Chrysostom  {De  Sac,  iii.  18).  The  Apost, 
ConstU,  ii.  45-47  regulate  the  process.  St. 
Cyprian  {Adv,  Jvdaeos  iii.  44),  speaking  of  resort 
to  the  bishop  and  not  to  the  secular  court  as  the 
duty  of  Christians,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  feeling  upon  which  the  practice  rested.  And 
while  Socrates  (vii.  37)  speaks  of  Bishop  Syl- 
vanus  of  Troas  as  declining  it  either  for  himself 
or  his  clergy,  it  is  recognized  even  by  the  Council 
of  Tarragona  in  516  (c  4)  as  extending  to  pres- 
byters and  deacons  also.  The  practice  was 
changed  from  a  precarious  to  a  recognized  and 
legal  institution  by  Constantine.  Either  party 
to  a  suit  was  allowed  by  him,  not  in  form  to 
appeal  firom  magistrate  to  bishop,  but  to  do  so 
in  effect ;  in  that  he  gave  to  either  the  power  to 
choose  the  bishop's  court  in  preference  to  the 
magistrate's,  the  bishop's  sentence  to  stand  as 
food  in  law  as  if  it  were  the  Emperor's  (Euseb., 
ht  V.  Ooiatantini,  iv.  27 ;  Sozom.  i.  9) ;  and  if 


the  law  at  the  end  of  the  Theodosian  code  h 
(as  Selden,  and,  among  later  writers,  Haenel 
and  Walter  [see  Robertson's  J?«c^f,  p.  80]  think, 
but  Gothofred  denies)  his,  then  took  the  still 
further  step  of  empowering  either,  without  the 
other's  consent,  and  whether  the  cause  were 
actually  pending  or  even  already  decided  by  the 
civil  court,  to  claim  a  rehearing  in  the  court  of 
the  bishop  (Extrav,  de  Elect.  Judic,  Episc,  Cod. 
Theod.  vi.  303). 

a.  This  power  was  enlarged  in  the  case  of  the 
clergy  into  a  compulsory  jurisdiction,  the  Church 
forbidding  clergy  to  take  civil  cases  in  which 
they  were  concerned  before  any  other  tribuoiil 
than  the  bishop's  (jConc,  Carth,  aj>.  397  c.  9, 
Cone,  Milevit,  A.D.  416  c  19,  Omc,  Chalc,  a.d. 
451  c  2,  Cone,  Venetic,  a.d.  465  c  9,  Cone. 
CabUUm,  i.  A.D.  470  c.  11,  Cmc,  Mati»:on.  a.i>. 
582  c.  8),  while  the  Emperors  permitted  and 
ratified  episcopal  jurisdiction  between  clergy  iu 
civil  cases,  and  where  both  parties  agreed  to  the 
tribunal  (Valentin.  III.,  Novell,  de  Episc,  Judicio, 
xii.  Gothofr.).  And  Justinian  in  539  gave  civil 
jurisdiction  outright  to  the  bishops  over  the 
clergy,  the  monks,  and  the  nuns,  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  Emperor  in  case  the  civil  judge 
decided  differently  to  the  bishop  {Novell,  Ixxix., 
Izzxiii.,  cxxiii.  c  21).  The  law  also  of  Constan- 
tius,  in  A.D.  355,  refers  all  complaints  against 
bishops  without  distinction,  and  therefore  civil 
as  well  as  criminal,  to  an  episcopal  tribunal 
{Cod.  Theod.  16.  tit.  2.  s.  12);  which  Justinian 
specifies  into  a  regular  chain  of  appeal  to  metro- 
politan and  patriarch,  unless  in  one  exceptional 
case,  where  either  the  Praefectus  Praetorio  per 
Orientcm,  or  "judges  appointed  by  the  Emperor," 
are  to  decide  {Novell,  cxxiii.  cc.  22,  24).  If  a 
layman,  however,  were  a  party  to  the  suit,  it 
rested  with  him  to  choose  the  tribunal. 

fS.  With  respect  to  laymen,  indeed,  generally, 
the  law  of  Constantine,  if  it  ever  did  go  to  the 
length  of  allowing  a  transfer  of  the  cause  at  the 
will  of  either  party,  and  at  any  stage  of  the  suit, 
was  soon  limited.  Arcadius  and  Honorius  a.d. 
408  require  the  consent  of  both  parties  {Cod, 
Justin,  1.  tit.  4.  s.  7,  8).  And  both  they,  and 
Valentinian  III.  a.d.  452,  expressly  allow  a  lay- 
man to  go  if  he  chooses  to  the  civil  court,  and  in 
all  cases  and  persons  require  the  "  vinculum  com- 
promissi,"  and  the  "voluntas  jurgantium,"  as  a 
prior  condition  to  any  episcopal  (coercive)  juris- 
diction at  all ;  expre^ly  laying  down  also  that 
bishops  and  presbyters  "  forum  non  habere  nee  de 
aliis  causis  praeter  religionem  posse  cognoscere  '* 
{Cod.  Theod.  16.  tit.  11.  s.  1 ;  and  Valentin.  III., 
as  before  cited).  Justinian,  however,  appears  to 
have  gone  further.  1.  He  granted  to  the  clergy 
of  Constantinople  a  right  to  have  all  their  pe- 
cuniary causes,  even  if  a  lajman  were  con- 
cerned, tried  in  the  first  instance  by  the  bishop ; 
and  only  if  the  nature  of  the  case  hindered  him 
from  deciding  it,  then,  but  not  otherwise,  before 
the  civil  court  {Novett.  Ixxxiii.);  and  2.  he  ap- 
pointed the  bishop  generally  co-judge  with  the 
civil  magistrate,  and  with  an  appeid  from  the 
latter  to  the  former  {Novell,  Ixxzvi.).  And  both 
in  Cone,  Cartfutg,  a.d.  399  c  1  {Cod,  Can,  Afric, 
5),  and  in  Justin.  Novell,  cxxiiL  §  7,  Cod,  1,  tit. 
3.  s.  7,  and  Cod,  Theod.  11.  tit.  39.  s.  8,  provi- 
sion is  made  to  protect  a  bishop  or  clergyman, 
who  had  thus  acted  as  judge,  from  being  subse 
quently  molested  by  a  discontented  party  to  th« 
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•Bit,  «rho  shoald  summon  him  to  give  account 
of  his  judgment  before  a  secular  tribunal. 

The  law  of  Constantine  in  its  widest  form,  and 
as  applving  to  laity  as  well  as  clergy,  is  alleged 
to  have  oeen  rerired  by  Charlemagne  (jCapit.  ri. 
2{$IX  expressly  as  a  renewal  of  the  (extreme) 
Theodosian  enactment,  but  very  serious  doubts 
are  thrown  on  the  genuineness  of  the  re-enact- 
ment :  riaL,  that  '^Quicunque  litem  habeat,  sire 
possessor  si  ve  petitor  fuerit,  vel  in  initio  litis  rel 
decursis  temporum  curriculis,  sire  cum  negotium 
peroral ur  sire  cum  jam  coeperit  promi  sententia, 
si  judicium  elegerit  sacrosanctae  legis  Antistitis, 
iilico  sine  aliqua  dubitatione,  etiam  si  alia  pars 
refmgatnr,  ad  Episcoporum  judicium  cum  ser- 
mone  Utigantium  dirigatur:  .  .  .  omnes  itaque 
causae,  quae  rel  praetorio  jure  vel  civili  tractan- 
tur,  Lpiscoporum  sententiis  terminatae,  perpe- 
tuo  stabilitatis  jure  firmentur :  nee  liceat  ulterius 
retractari  negotium,  quod  Episooporom  senten- 
tia deciderit:" — thus   interposing  an    absolute 
right  of  appeal  in  dril  causes  for  either  party, 
whether  lay  or  clerical,  at  erery  stage  of  the 
civil  suit,  from  the  dvil  iudge  to  the  bishop,  and 
forbidding  appeal  from  the  Utter  (see  also  CapU. 
vii.  30<$,  and  Gratian,  Decret,  P.  II.,  c  xi.  qu.  1 
cc  35-37;  and   Uallam,  Middle  Ages,  ii.  146, 
11th  ed.).     At  the  same  time  it  is  obrious,  by 
Cotto,    Franco/,   A.D.  794  c  6,  above   referred 
tOf  that  an  appeal  to  the  Emperor  himself  was 
allowed,  eren  from  the  metropolitan,  in  all  civil 
The  joint  jurisdiction  of  bishops  and 


cases. 


aldermen  in  Saxon  England  belongs  to  a  different 
•abject. 

111.  In  criminal  cases,  this  article  is  not  con- 
cerned to  define  the  limits  and  nature  of  the 
exemptions  or  privileges  of  clergy,  beyond  the 
brief  statement  that,  1.  Clergy,  and  in  particu- 
\%r  bishops,  were  exempted  from  civil  tribunab 
bv  the  Emperors  in  criminal  cases,  provided  that 
hirt  the  deiicta  were  letia,  and  next  the  con- 

^  Mrot  of  the  plaintiff  if  a  layman  were  obtained ; 
aad  2.  Episcopal  intercession  for  criminals,  all 
along  looked  upon  as  a  duty  and  regarded  with 
favour,  received  a  ci>nl  sanction  at  the  hands  of 
Justinian;    while   Heraclius  A.D.  628   formally 

^  enmmitted  jurisdiction  over  the  criminal  offences 
of  clergy  to  the  bishops,  to  be  judged  **  Kvrh. 
rmn  §*l9»s  icay^yas"  (Leunclav.  Jus  Graeco- 
Ji-mL.  L  73).  In  relation  to  appeals,  we  have 
•aly  to  mention,  that  Justinian,  in  criminal 
Gk»<rs  of  clerks,  appoints  the  bishop  and  civil 
j»!j^  to  act  together,  with  an  appeal  to  the 
Emperor  {SjtxU,  cxxiii.  c  21);  the  civil  judge 
tn  try  the  case,  but  within  two  months,  and 
the  bi»hop  then  (if  the  accused  is  condemned) 
to  deprive  {SvttlL  Ixxxiii.) ;  and  that  in  the  law 
fx  Heraclius,  just  mentioned,  occurs  the  well- 
k&Mwn  phrase  —  that  if  the  case  were  beyond 
caoonjoti  punishment,  then  the  bishop  should 
be  directed,  ^rhv  roiovrov  ro7s  woXi- 
vicots  ipx^^^^  irapa9t96ff6at,  rks 
voit  n^ripait  ZutpitrfjJveu  y6fiots  rifutplas 
^•tf-XiK^/Mror."  And  in  such  cases,  therefore, 
ih»  caiM«  was  thenceforth  transferred  from  the 
tpintual  to  the  lay  tribunal.  So  also  Justinian 
{y-rnrii.  Ixxxiii.)  requires  the  convicted  criminal 
clerk  to  be  first  deposed  by  the  bishop,  and  then, 
but  not  before,  {nth  riis  r£p  tf6futy  yitf€ir$cu 
X«<^f.  Under  the  Carlovingian  empire,  the 
Apt^y^marina  or  ArcMcc^peUcunu  acted  as  the 
km^trw'*  d«paty  ia  tha  final  dedaioa  of  clerical 


causes  of  all  kinds,  the  Emperor  being  the  ulU* 
mate  judge  in  these  as  in  secular  ones  {Cone, 
Franoof,  A.D.  749  c.  6;  and  see  for  CappeUani 
under  the  Franks,  Walafr.  Strab.,  De  Reb,  Ecdi 
cSl). 

(Besides  the  works  of  De  Marca,  Richenus, 
Quesnel,  Thomassin,  Van  Espen,  and  Church 
Historians,  such  as  Fleury,  Neander,  Gieseler; 
and  Beveridge,  Bingham,  &c  among  ourselves, 
the  works  of  Allies  and  of  Hussey,  on  the  Papal 
Supremacy,  and  Greenwood's  Cathedra  Petri^ 
Lond.,  1856,  sq.,  may  be  referred  to ;  also,  Ue- 
benstreit.  Hist.  Jttrisd,  EccL  ex  legg,  utrtuaqne 
Cod,  illudrata,  (Lips.  1773),  Schilling,  De  Origins 
Juried,  Eccles,  in  Cctusis  CivHibus  (Lipa.  1825X 
and  Jungk,  De  OriginSbus  ei  Progreeeu  Epieoop, 
Judicii  fth  Caueie  Civiiibus  Laicorum  usque  ad 
Justinianumy  Berlin  1832-8,  referred  to  by 
Gieseler.)  [A.  W,  H.] 

APPBOBATION  OF  BOOKS.  [Censor- 
SHIP  OF  Books.] 

APBONIANUS,  martyr  at  Rome,  comme- 
morated Feb.  2  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.).  [C] 

APSE,  the  niche  or  recess  which  terminate^ 
a  church  at  the  end  near  which  the  high  altar 
is  placed.  This  feature  existed  in  the  basilicas 
or  halls  of  justice  constructed  by  the  Romans, 
the  tribunal  for  the  presiding  magistrate  having 
been  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  arc  forming  the 
apse. 

In  the  earlier  centuries  the  apse  was  almost 
invariably  semicircular,  in  some  churches  and 
particularly  in  those  which  would  appear  to 
date  from  the  third  or  early  part  of  the  fourth 
century  the  apse  is  internal,  so  that  the  building 
has  a  rectangular  termination.  Sta.  Croce  in 
Gerusalemme,  at  Rome,  has  this  plan,  though  it 
is  doubtful  whether  this  was  the  plan  adopted 
when  it  first  became  a  church ;  but  in  Italy  it  is 
very  rarely  found ;  in  Africa  and  in  Asia  it  seems 
to  have  prevailed,  particularly  in  the  earlier 
period :  the  basilica  of  Reparatus  at  Orleansville, 
in  Algeria,  believed  to  date  from  a.d.  252 ;  the 
churches  at  Deyr  Abu-Faneh  near  Hermopolis 
Magna,  at  Hermouthis  (Erment)  in  Egyp^  at 
Ibrihm  in  Nubia,  at  Pergamus,  and  Ephesus,  art 
all  thus  planned.    [Chubch.] 

In  the  basilica  of  St.  Reparatus  there  is  a  se- 
cond apse,  also  internal,  at  the  other  end  of  th« 
building;  this  is  believed  to  have  been  added 
about  the  year  403. 

In  the  churches  built  in  the  fifth  century  in 
the  East  three  apses  are  often  found,  the  aisles 
as  well  as  the  central  nave  being  so  terminated ; 
in  the  following  century  this  plan,  the  so-called 
parallel  triapsal,  was  introduced  into  Italy  and 
churches  at  Ravenna,  as  St.  Apollinare  in  Classe, 
built  A.D.  538-549,  (though  with  a  peculiar  mo- 
dification), and  the  Duomo  at  Parenzo  (a.d.  542), 
exhibit  it.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  it 
appears  at  Rome,  as  in  St.  Maria  in  Cosmedin  (a.d. 
772-795),  and  a  few  other  churches. 

The  transverse-triapsal  plan,  that  in  which 
there  arc  three  apses,  one  projecting  from  the 
end,  and  one  from  each  side  of  the  building,  ia 
rarely  found  in  churches  of  the  usual  battilican 
plan,  or  in  any  anterior  to  the  sixth  century.  It 
occurs  (with  some  modification)  in  St.  Sophia\ 
Constantinople,  and  in  other  churches  for  which 
that  building  served  in  some  degree  as  a  model, 
and  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  oenturiak  is  com- 
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mon  in  Gennaaj.    It  is,  however,  found  at  Rome  the  Easterns  were  inyited,  St.  Ambros)  being  the 

in  oratories,  even  in  the  fifth  century,  as  in  that  most  important  bishop  present ;   sunimoDed  bj 

of  St.  John  the  Baptist  opening  firom  the  bajH  the  Emperor  Gratian,  to  tr  j  the  cases  of  Bishop 

tisterj  of  the  Lateran,  built  bj  Pope  Hilanu,  Palladius  and  Secundianus,  who  were  there  con* 

dr.  A.D.  461,  and  that  of  Sta.  Croce,  built  by  the  demned  for  Arianism  (Mansi,  iii.  599-632). 
aanre  pope,  but  now  destroyed.  II.  a.d.  553,  Western  or  rather  proyincial,  on 

About  the  year  800  churches  in  Germany  were  behalf  of  the  three  chapters.     It  rejected  the 

constructed  with  an  apse  at  each  end :  the  greater  Oecumenical  Council  of  Constantinople  of  a.d. 

church  at  Reichenau,  in  the  Lake  of  Constance,  550,  and  thereby  severed  the  Aquileian  Church 

begun  in  816,  has  a  semicircular  apse  at  one  from  the  Church  Catholic  for  over  100  years 

end  and  a  square  recess  at  the  other ;  the  plan  (Baed.,   De  VL  Aetat. ;  Mansi,   ix.  659).      111. 

prepared  for  the  church  of  St.  Gall  in  the  begin-  a.d.  698,  a  like  Synod  for  a  like  purpose  (Baed., 

ning  of  the  ninth  century  shows  a  semicircular  i6. ;  Paul.  Diac,  y.  14 ;  Sigebert  in  an, ;  Mansi, 

apse  at  each  end.  xii.  115).  [A.  W.  H.] 

The  altar  was  usually  placed  in  the  chord  of        aQUILINA,  martyr,  commemomted  June  13 

the  arc  of  the  apse,  the  cathedra  or  chair  for  the  (Cal  Bvtant  \  TCI 

bishop  in  the  centre  of  the  arc  against  the  wall,  ^    .  Utttx -tmCtcs      rix  ^  _l      .     ir.       t     ^ 

while  a  stone  bench,  or  a  series  of  such,  one  .^^^^S"^^^^*  .^V  "^"^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  * 

ahove  the  other,  afforded  places  for  the  clergy.  {Mcu^.H^eron.,  ^^aae). 
At  Torcello,   near  Venice,  there  are  six  such         (*)  Commemorated  Feb.  4  (If.  Ifteron,). 

ranges.     Apses  so  fitted  appear  to  hare  been  „  W  ^^  I^wia,  commemorated  May  16  {Mart. 

APTONIUB,  commemorated  May  23  {Mart,        r^^  g^j^*     j^j-    ig    (/^.) .     j^y    17    /jjf, 

^i'^ran.).  [C]  ffigron,),  [C] 

APULEIUS,  disdple  of  Peter,  martyr  at  AQUI8GRANENSE  CJONCILIUM.  [An.] 
Rome,  commemorated  Oct.  7  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.^         . «  .  «  r^rr^.-    r^^-^-t^-rr  -rrr^*-        .  1 

Bedae) ;  in  Rheims  MS.  of  the  Gregorian  -Sacra-        ARABICUM    OONCILIUM.  — A    council 

mentary  (see  Mciiard's  ed.  p.  418).  ^»»  J»«ld»  ^'^'  247,  in  Arabia  against  those  who 

A /\YT  A -LT  A  VTTT -D   f  i,\.       t  A^  maintained  that  the  soul  died  with  the  body. 

AQUAMANILE  (oth.r  f^  ^?«r"-  Origen  went  to  it,  and  is  said  to  h.ve  reclairail 

used  for  the  washing  of  the  hands  of  the  cele-  ^  /   l  j 

brant  in  the  liturgy.    The  aquamanile  with  the        ABATOR,  commemorated  April  21  (Mart. 

urceus  are  th<»  iMison  and  ewer  of  the  sacred  Bieron.).  [C] 

ceremony.  ARAUSICANUM  CONCILIUM^Oranoe.] 

.J\^^J^^^  if^'j^^?"*^,,*?^"^^"  ?!"        ARCA,  ARCULA.     1.  A  chest  intended  to 

the  Fourth  Council  of  Carthagi*     {Canon  V.),  it  ^^.^^  pecuniary  offerings  for  the  service  of  the 

is  laid  down  that  »  •ubdea«>n  should  receive  at  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^hi  poor  (Tertullian,  Apohgcticus, 

his  ordination  from  the  hands  of  the  archdeacon  ^  39.      ^  ^j^.^  j^.^j  ^„  probably  the  "  area 

an  aquamamle  (corruptly  written  «  aqua  et  man-  pecuniae,"  which  Pope  Stephen  (an.  260)  is  said 

tile  ")  as  one  of  the  emblems  of  his  office     Com-  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  overi  ^-ith  the  sacred  vessels,  to 

pare  Isidore,  De  EccL  Off.n.  10.     And  these  di-  j^.^  archdeacon  when  he  was  imprisoned  {Liber 

rectioM  are  repeated  verbatim  in  the  office  for  p^^^y   c.  24);  and  such  that  which  Paulinus 

the  ordination  of  a  subdeacon  in  the  Gijgonan  petniordius  says  (in  Vita  8.  Martini,  lib.  iv.  ap. 

Sacramentary  {^.  22V).     In  the  Greek  office,  the  Oucange)  was  committed   to   the   charge   of  a 

subdeacon  receives  x€pi;i^iJ^<rTo.r  irol  M«f«^^^^^^^  deacon  diosen  for  the  purpose.    The  box  from 

where  the  word  x*P''«^rff«<rTO^Pfrfa*P;  mcludw  ^^.^j^      .^^  ^^.^^  ^^^.^      ^ions  is  described 

both  urceus  and  aquamamle  (Daniel  s  Codex  Lit.  ^  «  J,^  ^^^  »  ^    Marcellus  (  Vita  S.  Felicis, 

IV.  550).  ^  3V  ' 

In  the  Ordo  Bomanus  L  (p.  5),  the  acolytes        ./j^  i.  used  of  a  box  or  casket  in  which  the 

are  directed  to  carry  an  aquamanus  (among  other  Eucharist  was  reserved  i  thus  Cyprian  (Z>e  Zapm, 

things)  after  the  Pope  m  the  great  procession  of  ^  26,  p.  486)  speaks  of  an  «  area  in  quA  Domini 

Easter-Day.         .        ^      ,     .  .  .,  sacramentum  fuit,"  from  which  fire  issued,   to 

Aquamaniha  of  great  splendoor  we  frequently  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^ho  attempted  to 

mentioned  in  ancient  records.    DesidenusofAux-  «^.^  ^.^j,  ^^^^j     ^^^^     1^  this  case,  the 

erre  IS  said  to  have  given  to  hw  church  "aqua-  ^^^^  ^  ^'^^^  ^^  ^  the  house,  and 

manile  pensans  libras  11.  et  uncias  x.;  habet  in  j^aps  contained  the  reserved  Eucharist  for  the 

medio  rotam  liliatam  et  in  cauda  caput  homi-  'j  .     *^ 

nis;"  and  Brunhildaj^qoeen  of  the  Franks,  offered  *  3"  j^  ^he  prayers  which  precede  the  Ethi- 

through  the  same  Desidenus  to  the  church  of        .^  Canon  (Renaudot,  Lit.  Orient,  i.   501)   is 

St.  G^rmanus  "  aquamamlium  pensans  libras  111.  ^^^  ^  g^       ^^^^  ^.^^  jj^^„  majorem."     The 
et  uncias  IX.;  habet  in  medio  Neptunum  cum  tn-  ^^^f  suggesU  that  this  area  was  used 

dente "  (Krazer,  2>e  Zi^ry»«,  p.  210).   Compare  f^/predsely  the  same   purpose  as  the   paten, 

URCBUS.  L^.J  inasmuch  as  in  both  cases  the  petition  is  that 

AQUILA.    (1)  Wife  of  Severianus,  martyr,  in  q^  upon  it  may  be  perfected  (perficiatur)  the 

commemorated  Jan.  23  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet).  Body  of  the  Lord.     Renaudot  (p.  525)  seems  to 

(2)  Husband  of  Priscilla,  July  8  {Ih.);  July  think  that  it  may  have  served  the  purpose  of  an 

14  (Col.  Byzant).  AmriMENSiUM  (q.  v.). 

(8)  Martyr  in  Arabia,  Aug.  1  {Mart.  Bom.        jt  does  not  appear,  however,  that  its  use  was 

yet.).  [C]  limited  to  the  case  of  unconsecrated  altars;  and 

AQUILEIA,  COUNCIL  OF  (Aquiliense  when  we  remember  that  the  Copts  appliM  th« 

C6NCIUUM).     I.,  A.D.  381,  provincial,  altliough  term  /XeurrV^"  *<>  ^*»«  Christian  altar  (Renau* 
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III,  i.  182)  it  do«i  not  nem  Improbable  that 
thi<  urea  wu  >D  ictaal  ch«t  or  >rk,  on  tha  lid 
nf  which,  the  Mire7-Se»t,«Mii«!nitli>n  took  pUct 
tt  i>  worth  notidng  that  cheatt  are  laid  to  han 
h<cii  nncienllT  nted  a»  altan  in  Room  [JU-MaJ 
Ur.  Nesle  (Soiffm  tAwrA.  /nfro*  p.  IBG)  Bfi 
ihat  the  (oiml  or  ark  of  the  Ethiopic  Church  ii 
dW  Tor  the  neerration  of  the  Sacrament.  Major 
Harrii'i  infonnant  (Sighbmilt  of  Ethiopia,  iii. 
1:I8)  declared  that  it  coataina  nothing  except  > 
puvhrneot  inacribed  with  the  dat«  of  the  dedi- 
ratioD  of  the  huildtng.  [C] 

ABCADICS.  (1)  Martyr,  eommemoTated 
Jan.  1:2  {Mart.  Sotn.  VttX 

(8)  Martjr  in  Africa,  Not.  12  (7J,).  [C] 
ABCANl  DISCIPHNA  [Dbciplwa  Aa- 

ABCHAKEBI8,  a>mmemont«l  at  Rome 
Ang.  10  {ifarl.  Hiertm.}.  [C] 

ARCHBISHOP.— The  earlieat  nae  of  thii 
title  vaa  prolabl;  the  aame  aa  that  with  which 
we  are  familiar  in  the  Uodem  Church,  Til.,  ai 
designating  a  metropolitan  or  chief  biihop  of  a 
prDTiDce.  Aflerwarda,  however,  u  the  hierar- 
chical irnteni  ofthe  Church  wag  further  eitanded 
tn  cDireipond  with  the  dril  diiiiions  of  the 
Roman  cm{rfre,  it  became  appropriated  to  the 
higher  dignitj  of  patriarch.  Thoa,  according  to 
Biagham  (ii.  17),  Llberatui(5rRq:ar.,c.  17)  giret 
all  the  patriarchji  this  title  of  archbiibopa,  and, 
he  adds,  w  doea  the  Council  of  Chalcedoa  [n- 
qneDtlr,  ipeakiag  of  the  patriarch!  of  Rome  and 
CoutantioDple  ander  the  name  of  archbiahopa 
alwi.  AboDt  the  time  of  Coutantine  the  empire 
wu  divided  iutsdioceiea,  each  of  which  eontaiaed 
tnanj  provincei.  Thia  diTiiioD,  like  the  earlier 
one  of  pro>iaces,waa  also  adapted  bjr  the  Church  ; 
and  u  the  SUte  had  an  euTch  or  ricar  in  the 
capital  dty  of  each  diil  diocese,  >o  the  Church, 
in  prncna  of  time,  came  to  hare  her  eiaretat  or 
patriarcha  in  maoy.  if  not  nil,  the  capital  dtiei 
nf  ihe  empire.  These  patriarchs  were  origioally 
eilled  archbiihopa,  which  title  had  thareibre  a 

pre«Dt.     The  prindpal  pririlece*  of  the  arch- 

mttropolitanfl  of  the  diocese,  their  own  ordi nation 
IwiDg  received  from  a  Dioceun  Sjnod  ;  2.  To  con- 
Tene  Ditcesan  Sjnodi  and  to  preside  in  them  ; 
X  To  ref^iTeappeals  from  metropoli  tana  and  from 
Metropolitan  SvDods;  4.  To  censure  metropoli- 
t.ini.  and  also  their  inffragana  when  metropolitans 
■ere  remiss  iD  censoring  them.  The  Patriarch  or 
ArchbL'hop  of  Aleundris  had  from  ver?  earl; 
times  some  peculiar  pririleges  nithio  hiadioceae, 
bat  ori(nD.-illy  all  patriarchs  were  co-ordioate,  aa 
well  M  malnallf  iodepeDdent  aa  regarda  actual 
I-iwer,  though  some  had  a  precedence  of  honour, 
u  those  of  Rome.  Coastantinople,  Aleiaudria.  and 
Jenualem,  to  whom  the  canoDs  gave  precedence 


ARCHDEACON.— 'Apx'>«^o>».  'ApX'- 
W«iff,  'A^xiAeelnij  (CaUl.  Patriarch.  Constant. 
\0.V^  ap.  tfai  ScHpl.  Vtt.  Hi.  243,  though  per- 
kapa  somewhat  Utt),  ArcAaduconui,  Archidia- 
«i>./.ni(a>i7<i'mtti(JaanneaSecnndns,  Vit.  Greg. 
Ita.  I.  i.  c.  -lb). 

i,  Ori/jiii  of  Aimw  and  Office. — That  there  wai 
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taken  the  lead  of  the  seven  Gnt 
leacona  (whence  the  Henologinm  gives  him  the 

.his  became  a  part  of  the  regular  eccleaiastical 
>rder.     The  Dame  ia  sometimea  given  by  latw 

xnturiea;  £r  eiample,  SLLawreace,  who  had 
mdeutly  aome  precedence  over  his  brother 
leacona,  ia  called  archdeacon  by  3t.  Augualine 
'Strm^itJ)iDeriii,ax\.  cap.  9;  Sanrttu  Lani-maiiit 
inMdiaconiu  fuH) ;  and  Caedlian  of  Carthage  ia 
called  archdeacon  by  OpUtoa  (1.  i.  p.  18,  ed. 
Paris,  16T9>  But  other  writers  deaeribe  the 
office  by  a  periphraiia;  for  eiample,  Theodoret 
{H.  E.  i.  26)  usea  Uie  phrase,  i  vau  xepiv  tw 
tiudntr  irraiiurtt  to  deaeribe  the  position— 
vblcfi'wiis  evidtntly  eijuivalent  to  that  of  an 
irchd^Ui^^rbr'Alhaniuiua  at  Aleiandria;  and 
.here  is  the'negative  evidence  that  neitherJhe 
lame  nor  the  office  ia  mentloaad  in  the  Apoato- 
lical^  Constitutions  (although  some  have  supposed 
the  phrase  6  wapdrrii  t^  ^x"^*^  Iiclicaivi.  ii 


fnm  the  Unt  a  primacy  a 
.here  wia  aflerwarda  amo 

:M;::oS:?mo";l" 

t'ii  ki^nabl 
mther  the  sen 
ability,  took  t 

cture  than  of  hiatorical  cerlainty. 
to  suppose  that  aome  one  deacon, 
or  in  office  or  the  moat  eminent  in 
e  lead  of  the  rest,  aa  St.  Stephen 

h.  H.l 


•  it),  ahdtharComeliua  (ap. 
"  t  the  archdeacon  f^om 


i.  43)or 


Chnrch,  in  the  old  venion  of  the  acta  of  the 
Coundl  of  Epheans  (Labbi,  Supplem.  Ooneil.  p. 
SOyji  uid,  in  the  WesUm  Church,  in  St.  Je- 
rcme  {e.g.  Ep.  icv.  ad  Riatiaai).  After  that 
period  It  is  in  constant  nae. 

In  both  East  and  Weat  the  title  appears  te 
lave  been  restricted  to  the  aecnlsr  clergy;  the 
irat  in  rank  of  the  deacona  of  a  monastery 
«ems  to  have  had,  in  the  Eaat,  the  title  of 
r/MfToSnUofot  (but  not  nniverially,  for  Joannes 
aimacua,  &a/.  i>arai(.  p   '"     '  


uonk); 


'e  hod,  at  least 


cua, 
kpX'i'ii'i'r  of  a 


in  early  timea,  no  special  designation. 

11.  Modi  of  Appoi'nfiwit. — The  mode  of  ap- 
pointment varied  with  particular  times  and 
places.  At  Htst,  and  in  aome  places  penna- 
nently,  the  deacon  who  was  senior  in  dale  of 
ordination  appears  to  have  hehl  the  office,  with- 
out  any  special  appointment,  by  right  of  hli 
seniority.  That  this  was  the  usual  practice  at 
Constantinople  ia  clear  from  the  answer  of  Ana- 
tclins  to  Leo  the  Great  in  the  case  of  Andrew 
ind  Aetins.     Leo,   probably  having   the  use  of 


the  R 


n  Church  i; 


his  I 


Analolius  that  the 
latter  had  appointed  (nmsCifuiaM}  Andrew  arch- 
deacon, Anatolina  replies  that,  on  the  ordina- 
tion of  AetiuB  as  presbyter,  Andrew  had  sue- 
ceeded  him  as  archdeacon  in  regular  order  (no» 
proactta  a  nobit  ted  gradu  fanienle  AnAidiacotU 
digaitatc  honoraba — S.  Leon.  Mag.  Op.  vol.  L  p, 
S53,  ed.  Paris,  1675>  gut,  on  the  other  hand, 
Soiomen  speaks  of  Stmpiou  aa  hiring  been  ap-  . 
pointed  by  Chrysostom  (*»  ipxil'ijmm  airtw 
mariimm—H.  E.  riii.  i\  end  Theodoret  notice* 
that  Athamuiua  was  at  the  bead  of  lb*  dsacons, 
though  young  iu  years  (v^ot  rl^r  i^XutEov).  wbidt 
could  hardly  have  been  tin  oast  in  so  brge  • 
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chnrch  u  that  of  Alexandria  if  the  nile  of 
seniority  had  been  followed.  St.  Jerome  has 
indeed  been  sometimes  quoted  to  show  that  the 
practice  at  Alexandria  was  for  the  deacons  to 
elect  their  ardideacon,  bat  the  hypothetical 
form  of  the  sentence  ("  qnomodo  si  ...  . 
diaconi  eligant  de  se  quem  indnstrium  norerint 
et  Archidiaconnm  recent ")  makes  it  difficult  to 
use  the  passage  as  an  assertion  of  an  existing 
fact.  In  the  West  there  appears  to  hare  been  a 
similar  dirersity  of  practice.  The  phrases  which 
are  sometimes  used  {fijg,  by  Joannes  Secundus, 
Va,  S,  Grey.  Max,  i.  25,  ^'levitam  septimum 
ad  snum  adjutorium  constituit ")  seem  to  show, 
what  might  also  be  expected  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  that  when  the  archdeacon  became  not 
so  much  the  first  in  rank  of  the  minor  officers 
•f  *a19  Church  as  the  bishop's  secretary  and  dele- 
gate, the  bishop  had  at  least  a  roice  in  his  ap- 
pointment. But  there  is  a  canon  of  a  Gallic 
council  in  A.D.  506  {Cone,  Agath,  can.  xxiii., 
Ifansi,  Tiii.  328)  which  strongly  asserts  the  rule 
of  seniority,  and  enacts  that  eren  in  cases  in 
which  the  senior  deacon,  pntpler  timpliciorem 
noturamy  was  unfit  for  the  office,  he  was  to  hare 
the  title  (Joci  tui  nomcn  ieneaf),  although  the 
burden  of  the  duty  derolred  upon  another.  „In 
later  times,  howerer,  it  is  clear  that  the  right  of 
appointment  rested  absolutely  with  the  bishop. 

III.  Ntanber^  and  Duration  of  Offioe, — It  is  clear, 
both  firom  the  statement  of  St.  Jerome  {Ep,  xct. 
ad  RwOcwn^  **  sing^uli  ecclesiarum  episoopi,  sin- 
guli  archipresbyteri,  singuli  archidiaconi ")  and 
fVom  the  mvariable  use  of  the  singular  number 
in  the  canons  of  the  councils  which  refer  to  the 
office,  that  for  sereral  centuries  there  was  but 
one  archdeacon  in  each  diocese.  When  the 
nuinber  was  increased  is  not  altogether  clear. 
The  increase  seems  to  hare  been  a  result  partly 
of  the  in<^«ase  in  the  number  of  rural  parishes, 
partly  of  the  difficulty  of  dividing  dioceses 
which  were  coextensive  with  civil  divisions. 
The  fact  of  the  Council  of  Merida  (a.d.  666) 
having  directly  prohibited  the  appointment  of 
more  than  one  archdeacon  in  each  diocese  seems 
to  indicate  that  such  a  practice  had  been  con- 
templated, if  not  actually  adopted  {Cone,  Emerit, 
can.  X.,  Mansi,  xi.  81) ;  but  the  first  actual  re- 
cord of  a  plurality  of  archdeacons  occurs  a 
century  later  in  the  diocese  of  Strasburg.  In 
774,  Bishop  Heddo  divided  that  diocese  into 
three  archdeaconries  {archidiaconatus  ftwale8% 
and  from  that  time  there  appears  to  have  been 
throughout  the  West — except  in  Italy,  where  the 
dioceses  were  small — a  general  practice  of  re- 
lieving bishops  of  the  difficulties  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  overgrown  dioceses  by  appointing 
archdeacons  for  separate  divisions,  and  giving 
them  a  deiegatio  (ultimately  a  delegatio  perpetua) 
as  to  the  visitation  of  parishes.  Thence  grew 
up  the  distinction  between  the  *'  Archidiaconus 
magnus"  of  the  Cathedral  Church  and  the 
'*  Archidiaconi  rurales."  The  former  was  at  the 
head  of  the  cathedral  clergy,  whence  in  much 
later  times  he  was  known  as  the  provost  (prae- 
positus)  of  the  cathedral,  ranking  as  such  before 
the  archpresbyter  or  dean.  The  latter  had  a 
corresponding  status  in  their  several  districts; 
they  were  usually  at  the  head  of  the  chapter  of 
a  provincial  town,  and  they  had  precedence,  and 
perhaps  jurisdiction,  oyer  the  "  Archipresbyteri 
mrales,"  who  were  at  the  head  of  subdivisions 


of  Uie  archdeaconries,  and  corresponded  to  modem 
"rural  deans."  There  was  thl;  further  differ- 
ence between  the  two  classes,  that  the  rural 
archdeacons  were  usually  priests,  whereas  the 
cathedral  archdeacon,  even  so  late  as  the  12th 
century,  was  usually  a  deacon. 

Originally,  the  office  was  limited  to  deacons ; 
an  archdeacon  who  received  priest's  orders 
ceased  thereby  to  be  an  archdeacon.  Proofs  and 
examples  of  this  are  numerous.  St.Jerome 
says  (in  £zech.  c.  xlviii.)  that  an  archdeacon  ■ 
"  injuriam  putat  si  presbyter  ordinetur.^^  Analo-  ~ 
MvLH  made  his  archdeacon  Aetius  a  presbyter  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  him,  of  which  proceeding 
Leo  the  Urealj  Tn'T'lSrinal  complaint  to  the  V 
Emperor  Marcian  on  the  subject,  says  "dejec- 
tionem  innocentis  per  spedem  provectionis  im- 
plevit "  (S.  Leon.  Magn.  Episi,  57,  o^  84) ;  and 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  speaks  of  an  archdeacon 
John  who  was  so  good  an  archdeacon  that  he  ^matr^ 
kept  from  the  presbyterate  in  consequence  ("din 
dignUate  non  potuit  augeri  ne  potestate  posset 
abspivi" — lib.  iv.  ep,  24).  It  is  not  certain  at 
wliat  date  presbyters  were  allowed  to  hold  office 
as  archdeacons;  probably  the  earliest  certain 
evidence  on  the  point  is  that  which  is  afforded 
by  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  who  (a.d.  874)  addresses 
his  archdeacons  as  "  archidiaconibus-presbyteris  '* 
(Mansi,  xv.  497). 

*^YV.  Functions. — At  first  an  archdeacon  dif- 
fered only  from  other  deacons  in  respect  of  pre- 
cedence. In  the  churches  of  the  East  he  was 
probably  never  much  more.  Individual  arch- 
deacons attained  to  eminence,  but  not  by  virtue 
of  their  office.  Their  office  gave  them  such 
privileges  as  the  right  of  reading  the  Gospel  in 
the  cathedral  (e^.  at  Alexandria ;  Sozomen,  vii. 
19),  and  of  receiving  the  sacred  elements  before 
the  other  deacons  (Joannes  Citri,  Jiesp.  ad  Cabasil, 
ap.  Meursius,  Gl.  Graeco-Barb.  s.  v.);  but  they 
appear  to  have  had  no  administrative  functions, 
and  at  Constantinople,  so  unimportant  did  the 
office  become,  from  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view, 
that  at  last  the  archdeacon  became  only  an  officer  ^ 
of  the  Imperial  court  (Codinus,  De  Off.  Constant, 
c  xrii.  38). 

It  was  different  in  the  West.  Partlv  from  the 
fiu;t  that  the  deacons,  and  especially,  therefore, 
the  senior  deacon,  were  the  administrative  offi- 
cers of  the  Chorch ;  partly  from  the  fact  that 
the  senior  deacon  had  been  from  early  times  es- 
pecially attached  to  the  bishop,  the  office,  which, 
even  in  the  time  of  St.  Leo,  was  called  the  "  offi- 
ciorum  primatus"  (S.  Leon.  Magn.  Ep.  106,  a/. 
71),  assumed  an  importance  which  at  one  period 
was  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the  episcopate 
itself. 

The  functions  of  the  office  may  conveniently 
be  distributed  under  two  heads, aeeording  as  they     ' 
grew  out  of  the  original  functions  of  the  diaco-    j^ 
nate,  or  out  of  the  special  relation  of  the  arch-    "" 
deacon  to  the  bishop. 

(1)  The  archdeacon  seems  to  have  had  charge 
of  the  funds  of  the  Church ;  e.g,  both  St.  Am- 
brose and  St.  Augustine,  in  speaking  of  St.  Law- 
rence, speak  of  him  as  having  the  *'  opes  eodesiae  ** 
in  his  custody  (S.  Aug.  Serm,  de  Divers,  cxi. 
c.  9) ;  and  St.  Leo  describes  the  appointment  of 
an  archdeacon  by  the  phrase  '*quem  ecdesiax- 
ticis  negotiis  praeposuit*'  (S.  Leon.  Magn.  Ep, 
85,  al.  58). 

This  involved  the  distribntion  of  the  funds  to 
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Um  poor ;  St.  Jerome  speaks  of  the  archdeacon 
^fir'**lBeiiMinim  et  riduaram  minister  '*  (S.  Hie- 
roB.  in  Ezech.  cxlviii.),  and  the  4th  CouDcil  of 
Carthage  prohibits  a  bishop  from  attending  to 
the  '•*'  gubernationem  yidoarnm  et  peregrinarum  " 
him«eli^  but  orders  him  to  do  so  ^tpM^-ardri^ 
presbjf;tenu&  ant  \>*j  •f^^titi.<i«/»/^»iitw  *'  ^ly .  Cone, 
Carih,  can.  zrii. ;  Mansi,  iiL  952). 

Afterwards,  if  we  are  to  trust  the  letter  of 
Uidore  of  SeTille  to  the  Bbhop  of  Cordova, 
ne  appears  to  hare  distributed  to  the  clergy  of 
the  several  orders  the  monej  which  was  oti'ered 
fur  their  support  at  the  conmiunion  (Isid.  Hisp. 
£>.  ad  Luidifr^  Op,  ed.  Paris,  1601,  p.  615). 

(2)  The  archdeacon  had  the  **  ordinatio  eccle- 
siae,*^  that  Is^  the  snpedntendence  of  the  arrange- 
ments  of  the  cathedral  church  and  of  divine 
service.  He  was  **  master  of  the  ceremonjes.** 
As  such  he  had  (a)  to  keep  note  of  the  calendar, 
and  to  announce  the  &8ts  and  festivab  (Isid. 
Hisp.  ihidL;  cf.  the  phrase  '*  concionatur  in  po- 
puloa "  of  Jerome  in  Ezech.  c  zlviii.).  (iS)  He 
had  to  correct  offences  against  ecclesiastical  order 
during  divine  service ;  tor  ezample,  at  Carthage 
a  woman  who  kissed  the  relics  of  an  nnrecog- 
aized  martyr  was  reproved  (correptd)  by  Caeci- 
lian  (Optat.  L  p.  18).  Probably  this  was  a  duty 
of  the  nrrhdiWHWin  in  the  East  |ts  well  us  in  the 
West ;  at  least  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  unseemly  scuffle  between  Meletius 
and  his  archdeacon  at  Antioch  (Sozom.  H,  E,  iv. 

,  28)  unless  we  suppose  that  the  latter  was  ezer- 
^  dsing  a  supposed  right,  (y)  ^f  hf^  *^  *^  *^1* 
the  arrangements  of  ihe  Church  for  divine  ser- 
vjge  were  pypperljr  made,  and  that  the  ritual 
was  properly  obsexred.  Isidore  of  Seville  (t5iV/.) 
awigns  to  him  in  detail,  "  cura  vestiendi 
aitaris  a  levitis,  cura  incensi,  et  sacrificii 
neoessaria  soUicitudo,  quis  levitarum  Aposto- 
Inm  et  Evangellum  legat,  quis  preces  dicat." 
(8)  The  same  authority,  or  q*iasi-authority,  may 
be  quoted  for  his  having  also  charge  of  the 
iabric  oi  the  cathedral  church :  "  pro  repa- 
randis  diocesanis  basilicis  ipse  suggerit  sacerdoti " 

(3)  The  archdeacon  had  to  superintend  and  to 
exercise  discipline  over  the  deacons  and  other 
Ulterior  d^rgy.  This  was  common  to  both  East 
and  We»t ;  and  as  early  as  the  Council  of  Chal- 
eedon  we  6nd  it  stated  that  a  deacon  (Maras  of 
Edcssa)  iud  been  excommunicated  by  his  arch- 
deacnn  (^oirwrifT^s  ken  r^  iZitf  iLpxi^uuc6y^  : 
bat  the  bishop,  ibas,  who  is  speaking,  goes  on  to  say, 
•vM  ifu^i  4^X19  hcoiy^nfTos,  which  seems  to  im- 
ply that  the  bishop  and  the  archdeacon  had  co- 
r>riinate  jurisdiction  over  deacons:  Mansi,  vii. 
'Ji'JX  A  curious  instance  of  the  eztent  of  their 
autnority  is  afibrded  by  a  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Afpde,  in  Gaul,  which  enacts  that  "Clerici  qii 
cnmam  nutriunt  ab  archidiacono  etiamsi  nolu- 
erint  inviti  detondeantur"  {Cone.  Agath.  can.  zz. ; 
Mui«u  viiL  328)i  This  ordt'/iary.  jnriadifftion  of 
xn  archdeacon  over  the  inferior  clergy  must  be 
di^tin^tabed  from  the  delegated  jurisdiction 
which  he  possessed  in  later  times.  The  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Toledo  which  is  cited  in  the 
LiecretaU  as  giving  him  an  ordinary  jurisdiction 
over  presbyters  is  confessedly  spurious  (Mansi, 
m.  l<>«>8> 

^  (4)  This  power  of  ezerdsing  discipline  was 
combined  with  ths  duty  of  iqgtIBctjjig  the  in- 
terior clergy  in  Um  datfct'oT  their  office.    Th« 
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4th  Council  of  Carthage  enacts  that  th«  ostia- 
rius  before  ordination  is  to  be  instructed  by 
the  archdeacon.  Gregory  of  Tours  ideotlHes  th« 
archdeacon  with  the  "praeceptor"  {H,  F,  lib. 
vi.  c  36),  and  speaks  of  himself  as  living  at  the 
head  of  the  community  of  deacons  (Vit,  Pair,  c 
9).  The  house  of  this  community  appearii  to 
have  been  called  the  **  diaconium  (**  lector  in 
diaconio  Caeciliani " — Ojjiat.  lib.  i.  c.  21),  and  is 
probably  referred  to  by  Paolinus  when  he  says 
that  he  lived  **  sub  cura  "  of  the  deacon  Castas 
(Paulin.  Vit,  Ambros,  c.  42). 

(5)  As  a  corollary  from  these  relations  of  an 
archdeacon  to  the  inferior  clergy,  it  was  his  office 
to  enquire  into  their  character  before  ordination, 
and  sometimes  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony 
itself.  Even  in  the  East  it  is  possible  that  he  ^ 
had  some  kind  of  control  over  ordinations,  for'^-'^ 
Ibas  is  said  to  have  been  prevented  by  his  arch- 
deacon from  ordaining  an  unworthy  person  as 
bishop  (ic«Av9elf  «'af>ek  ToG  rriyiicavra  ipxtSia- 
k6vQV  wbrov — Cone,  Chalc,  act  z.,  as  quoted  by 
Labb^  iv.  647,  «.,  but  Mansi  substitutes  irpco'- 
fivripov — ^vii.  224).  In  the  African  Church  the 
archdeacon  was  directed  to  take  part  in  the 
ordination  of  the  subdeacons,  acolytus,  and 
ostiarius  (IV.  Cone,  Carthag,;  Mansi.  iii.  951). 
Throughout  the  West  his  testimony  to  charac- 
ter appears  to  have  been  required.  At  Rome 
this  was  the  case  even  at  the  ordination  of  pres- 
byters ;  but  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  **  unius  urbis 
consuetudinem  "  (S.  Hieron.  Ep,  d.  ai,  Izzzv.  ad 
Evang,^  In  later  times  the  archdeacon  enquired 
into  the  literary  as  well  as  into  the  moral  quali* 
fications  of  candidates  for  ordination  ;  but  there 
is  no  distinct  authority  for  supposing  this  to 
have  been  the  case  during  the  first  nine  cen- 
turies ;  the  earliest  is  that  of  Hincmar  of  Rheims, 
in  874,  who  directed  his  archdeacon-presbyters 
to  enquire  diligently  into  both  the  "vita  et 
scientia  "  of  those  whom  they  presented  for  ordi- 
nation (Mansi,  zv.  497).  In  one  other  point  they 
appear  in  some  places  to  have  conformed  to  latei 
practice,  for  Isidore  of  Pelusiura  {Ep,  i.  29)  re- 
proves his  archdeacon  for  making  money  from 
ordination /ee9  (&«-5  rifirjs  x*^P<yoymy). 

2.  The  second  class  of  an  archdeacon's  func- 
tions were  those  which  grew  out  of  his  close 
connection  with  the  bishop.  The  closeness  of 
this  connection  is  shown  as  early  as  the  4th 
century  by  St.  Jerome,  who  says  of  the  "  primus 
ministeriorum,"  iuf,  the  archdeacon,  that  he 
never  leaves  the  bishop's  side  ("a  pontificis 
latere  non  recedit " — Hieron.  in  Ezech.  c.  zlviii.). 
This  ezpression  has,  without  any  corroborative 
evidence  ezcept  the  indefinite  phrase  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  (quoted  above),  been  in- 
terpreted ezclusively  of  his  attendance  upon  the 
bishop  at  the  altar.  It  is  probable  that  this  is 
included  in  the  ezpression,  but  it  is  improbable 
that  nothing  else  is  meant  bv  jt.  The  mass  of 
evidence  goes  to  show  that  while  the  arch-pres- 
byter was  th^  bbhop's  assistant  chiefly  in  spi- 
ritual matters,  the  archdeacon  was  his  assistant 
chiefly  in  secular  matter,     . 

(1)  He  was  attached  to  the  bii^hop,  probably 
in  the  capacity  of  a  modern  chaplain  or  secre- 
tary. He  transacted  the  greater  part  of  the 
business  of  the  diocese ;  fur  ezample,  St.  Leo 
speaks  of  the  oflice  as  involving  "dispensationem 
totius  causae  et  curae  ecclcsiasticac  **  {Ep.  Ixxziv. 
aL  Ivii.).  He  conveyed  the  bishop's  orders  to  th^ 
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clergy ;  for  .examples  when  John  of  Jerasalem 
prohiMtod  Kpiphenim  &om.  preaching,  he  did 
so  **per  archidiaconnm"  (S.  Hieron.  jE^p.  xxxviii. 
al.  \jS7fi  HcTacCed  as  the  bishop's  sabstitnte  at 
synods ;  for  ezs mple,  Photimu  at  the  Council  of 
r  i^lcedon  (Mansi,  vi.  567).  Compare  the  canon 
/  of  the  Council  of  Trullo,  in  692  (Mansi,  zi.  943), 
which  forbids  a  deacon  from  baring  precedence 
OTer  a  presbjter,  except  when  acting  as  substi- 
tute for  a  bishop,  and  the  canon  of  the  Council 
if(  Herida,  in  666  (Mansi,  xi.  79),  which  expressly 
disapproves  of  the  practice.  Ordinary  deacons 
were  sometiuMs  called  the  ''.bishop's  ayes" 
whence  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  writing  to  his  arch- 
deacon, says  that  he  ought  to  be  ''all  eye" 
(5Aot  i^aXfths  6^i\us  iwiftxfuf — Isid.  Pel. 
Ep.  i.  29). 

(2)  In  somewhat  later  times  he  was  dele- 
gated by  the  bishop  to  yisit  parishes,  and  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  all  orders  of  the  clergy. 
There  is  no  trace  of  this  in  the  East.  It  grew 
up  in  the  West  with  the  growth  of  large  dio- 
ceses, with  the  prevalence  of  the  practice  of  ap- 
pointing bishops  for  other  than  ecclesiastical 
merits,  and  with  the  rise  of  the  principle  of  the 
immunity  of  ecclesiastical  persons  and  things 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  secular  power.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  date  at  which 
such  delegations  became  common.  The  earliest 
evidence  upon  which  reliance  can  be  placed  is 
that  of  the  Council  of  Auxerre  in  578,  which 
enacted  that,  in  certain  cases,  a  parish  priest 
who  was  detained  by  infirmity  should  send  "  ad 
archidiaconum  tuum,"  implying  a  certain  official 
relation  between  them.  More  definite  testimony 
is  affonled  by  the  Council  of  Chilons  in  650, 
which  expressly  recognises  his  right  of  visiting 
private  chapels  ("  oratoria  per  villas  potentum  " 
— /.  Cone,  CabilL  can.  14 ;  Mansi,  x.  1192).  A  simi- 
lar enactment  was  made  at  the  second  Council 
of  Chilons,  in  813,  which,  however,  censures  the 
exacting  of  fees  for  visitations  ("  ne  census  exi- 
gant "— //.  Cone,  CabiU,  c  15)1  In  later  times 
this  "  delegatio  "  became  a  "  delegatio  perpetua," 
not  revocable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  bishop  who 
had  conferred  it ;  but  that  such  was  not  the  case 
during  the  first  nine  centuries  is  clear  from  the 
letter  of  Hincmar  to  his  archdeacons  (quoted 
above),  and  also  from  the  fact  that  Isidore  of 
Seville,  whose  authority,  or  quasi-authority, 
was  so  frequently  quoted  to  confirm  the  later 
pretensions  of  the  archdeacons,  only  speaks  of 
their  visiting  parishes  "  cum  jussione  episcopi." 

The  rise  of  the  separate  jurisdiction  of  the 
archdeacon  is  still  more  obscure.  In  the  6th 
century  we  find  him  named  as  the  bishop's  as- 
sessor in  certain  cases  (I.  Cone,  Matisc.  can.  8, 
Mansi,  ix.  933;  II.  ConcMatisc.  can.  12;  Mansi, ix. 
954);  but  there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  existence  of  an  "archdeacon's 
court "  within  the  period  of  which  the  present 
work  takes  cognizance. 

(3)  In  the  East,  during  the  vacancy  of  a  see, 
the  archdeacon  appears  to  have  been  its  guardian 
or  co-guardian.  Chrysostom  writes  to  Innocent 
of  Kome,  complaining  that  Theophilus  of  Alex- 
andria had  written  to  his  archdeacon  "  as  though 
the  church  were  already  widowed,  and  had  no 
bishop  "(ficnrep  f|8i}  xvp*^^^'  '''^^  4KK\7iai<is  iral 
obK  ix**^^^  i-wlvKoiror — Mansi,  iii.  1085) ;  and  in 
the  letter  which  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  wrote 
to  the  clergy  of  Alexandria  to  inform  them  of  the 
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deposition  of  their  bishop  Dioscorus,  tluL.4]:ch« 
deacon  and  the  oeconomus  are  speciallv  namt^. 
in  the  West  it  is  not  dear  that  tbis^wae  the  case ; 
but  sometimes  the  archdeacon  was  regarded  as 
having  a  right  of  succession.  Eulogius  {ap.  Phot, 
Bibl,  182)  says  that  it  was  a  law  at  Rome  for  the 
archdeacon  to  succeed ;  but  the  instance  which 
he  gives,  that  of  Cornelius  making  his  arch- 
deacon a  presbyter,  to  cut  off  his  right  of  suc- 
cession, is  very  questionable,  the  date  being 
earlier  than  the  existence  of  the  office.  No 
doubt,  many  archdeacons  were  chosen  to  succeed, 
but  the  most  striking  instances  which  are  some- 
times quoted  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Eulogius, 
those  of  St.  Leo  and  St.  Gregory,  were  prolMibly 
both  exceptional. 

(An  amusing  blunder  identified  the  archdeacon, 
who  was  sometimes  called  not  only  "  oculus  epis- 
copi," but  ^^  cor  episcopi,"  with  the  chorepiscopus 
or  sufiragan  bishop;  the  blunder,  which  has  been 
not  unfrequently  repeated,  seems  to  be  traceable 
in  the  first  instance  to  Joannes  Abbas  de  trans' 
latione  reliquiarvm  8,  Ghdesindis,  quoted  in  H. 
Vales.  Adnd.  ad  Theodoret,  L  26.)  [E.  H.] 

ARC^HELAUS,  or  ABCHILLAU8,  com- 
memorated Aug.  23  {Mart,  Bom.  Vet.},       [C] 

ABCHIMANDBITE  (^x»*'  'rrts  /ubripas, 
praefecius  ooenobU),  lit.  ruler  of  "the  fold" 
— the  spiritual  fold  that  is — a  favourite  me- 
taphor for  designating  monasteries  in  the  East, 
and  very  soon  applied.  As  early  as  a.d.  376 
we  find  St.  Epiphanius  commencing  his  work 
against  heresies  in  consequence  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Acacius  and  Paul,  styling 
themselves  "presbyters  and  archimandrites,'* 
that  is,  fathers  of  the  monasteries  in  the  parts  of 
Carchedon  and  Beroea  in  Coele-Syria.  Possibly 
St.  Epiphanius  omits  to  style  them  "  archiman- 
drites '  in  his  reply,  because  the  term  was  not 
yet  in  general  use.  *  But  at  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Ephesus  the  Emperors  Theodosius  and 
Valentinian  received  a  petition  from  "  a  deacon 
and  archimandrite,"  named  Basil  (Mansi,  tom.  iv. 
p.  1101).  At  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  a.d. 
448,  under  Flavian,  23  archimandrites  affixed 
their  signatures  to  the  condemnation  of  Eutyches, 
himself  an  archimandrite.  Sometimes  the  same 
person  was  styled  archimandrite  and  hegumen 
indifferently ;  but,  in  general,  the  archimandrite 
presided  over  several  monasteries,  and  the  hegu- 
men over  but  one.  The  latter  was  therefore  sub- 
ject to  the  former,  as  a  bishop  to  a  metropolitan 
or  archbishop.  Again,  there  was  an  exarch,  or 
visitor  of  monasteries,  by  some  thought  to  have 
been  inferior  to  the  archimandrite,  by  some  supe- 
rior, and  by  some  different  only  from  him  in 
name.  But  if  it  is  a  fact  that  archimandrites 
were  admitted  to  their  office  by  the  patriarch 
alone,  though  he,  of  course  may  have  sometimes 
admitted  the  others  as  well,  it  would  seem  to 
suggest  that  they  occupied  the  highest  rank  in 
the  monastic  hierarchy,  analogous  to  that  of  pa- 
triarch amongst  bishops.  According  to  Goar 
{Euchol.  p.  240)  archimandrites  had  the  privilege 
of  ordaining  readers,  which  the  ordinary  hegumeo 
had  not ;  but  he  has  omitted  to  point  out  where 
this  privilege  is  conferred  in  the  form  of  admis- 
sion given  by  him  further  on  (p.  492).  King 
(p.  367),  in  his  history  of  the  Greek  Church,  ro* 

*  Both  letters  are  prefixed  to  his  work. 
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fard<  archimandrite  as  the  equiralent  for  abbot,  Tentnm  for  giving  precedence  (he  does  not  om 

and  hegnmen  for  prior,  in  the  Western  monas-  the  word  archpresbjter)  to  a  newlj  ordained 

teries ;  but  he  can  only  mean  that  the  offices  in  presbyter  orer  his  seniors, 
each  case  were  analogous.     Rarely,  but  occasion-        At  first  there  appears  to  have  been  only  one 

ally,  bishops  and  archbishops  themselres  were  archpresbyter  in  a  diocese  (cf.  S.  Hieron.  Ep,  xcr. 

designated  archimandrites  in  the  West  and  East,  ad  Rustic^  **singuli  eoclesiarum  episcopi,  singuli 

For  fuller  details,  see  Snioer,  Theiour,  Eccl.  s.  v. ;  archipresbyteri,  singuli  archidiaconl ").    He  took 

Du  Fresne,  Ghu,  Oraec,  s.  v.,  fiMpa'y  Habert's  rank  next  after  the  bishop,  all  of  whose  functions 

Pontifical.  EccL  Grose,  p.  570,  H  $eq.    [£.  S.  F.]  he  performed  during  the  racancy  of  a  see,  and 

ARCHINDfXJS,    confessor,    commemorated  •<>««  of  them,  e.g.  bantism,  during  the  bishopV 

March  29  {Mart.  Rom,  Vet.).  [C]  temporary  absence.    It  has  been  held  that  he 

ARCHIPARAPH0NI8TA  CApx'»«P«^  ^!f,!i^  ^w^t\t  ^^^^ll  ^^^  **"*'  ^?  IV""^'^ 

r.^,S    a    principal     officer    of   the    Rolian  FhTu  "     JI^Ll^Vf  J^J.^  t^^^^ 

»i  o  u  1      r*    A.  »    rn.»»-«»«T    ^-ii^     -i-^  the  large  dioceses  of  the  West  and  the  frowme 

JL,  the  ch«.te«  who  wer«  toring  the  «Ter»l  ^.:?*'^,"V.ir .-    ,  i       f^""  ^^  **"  'IK 
,«rU  of  the  «rTi«  ia  a  PonUficI  U»»  (Onto      '"  ^  P'?*  "f  ^"^^^'^^^''.^"±1^''''^ 

W«<m»,.  1.  c  7  i  III.  c.  7) ;  to  go  before  the  pope,  ^'^t^,^!!*J."^"l?Z'^  /A"  **^  '"'''• 

,    ir     u*  juv^      au. -u--  same  relation  to  the  clerzr  of  the  surrounding 

and  place  for  him  a  prayer-desk  before  the  altar  j.x  .  .  ..  xu^  -«^k..«^k-r:-    r  *u        *u   i     i  ** 

CO.  5.  I.  c  8);  M.d'^toLng  to  the  .ub^e«»a  ^ "^t^^th^ 'Crth"/ ^t'hS^r'"^^ 

the  water  for  use  in  the  celebration  of  mass  ^^.  .„^«4:^„  ^r  *u^- i       u       l  *       *    • 

/n    p  i       ^±\  m  "^^  mention  of  these  rural  archpresbyters  ii*  in 

^    \  «V«^»iro  .V   r  n       IV  ^o*  n    I  Gregory  of  Tours  iMirac.  i.  78,  ii.  22).    Their 

ARCHIPPU8,  thefellow-labowrerof  St  Paul  duties  may  be  gathered  from  various  canons  of 

commemoraUd  March  20  {Mart.  Bom.  1  et.);  as  Oallican  and  Spanish  councils.    The  Council  of 

"  Apostle,    Feb.  19  {CaL  Bytant.}.  [C]  Xours,  in  567,  enacted  that  subpresbyters  were  to 

AROHISUBDIAGONUS.— This  is  a  word  be  liable  to  penance  if  they  neglected  to  compel 

which  occurs  in  the  canons  of  the  synod  of  Auz-  the  presbyters  and  other  clergy  of  their  re- 

erre  {Synod.  Autissiodor.  can.  6 ;  Mansi,  ix.  912),  Mectire  districU  to  lire  chastely  (Mansi,  ix.  797). 

but  apparently  not  elsewhere.    If  the  reading  be  The  Council  of  Auxerre,  in  578,  inflicted  a  similar 

genuine,  it  would  appear  that  in  some  dioceses  but  heavier  penalty  on  them  if  they  neglected 

the  sobdeacons  as  well  as  the  deacons  had  their  to  inform  the  bishop  or  the  etrchdeacon  (the  first 

primate;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  reading  instance  of  such  a  subordination  of  rank)  of 

should   be  subarchidiaconwn,  which  may   have  clerical  delinquencies;   and   alno  enacted   that 

been  another  name  for  the  officer  known  to  the  "  saeculares  "  who  neglected  to  submit  to  the 

Greeks  as  6  Scvrcpc^y,  and  to  some  Western  "  institutionem  et  admonitloncm  archipresbyteri 

dioceses  as  tecundarius.  [E.  H.]  gui "  were  to  be  not  only  suspended  from  ecclesi- 

ARCHPRESBYTER.      {ipxneptiTfi^tpoft  astical  privileges  but  also  to  be  fined  at  the  king's 

Soxom.  H.  E.  viii.  12 ;  but  the  ordinary  Greek  discretion  (Mansi,  ix.  797).    From  Can.  19  of  the 

term  was  vp^rorfftafi^rtpoSf  which  is  found  ap-  Council  of  Rheims,  in  630,  it  would  appear  that 

plieil  to  the  same  person  in  the  corresponding  certain  feudal  rights  of  seigniority  had  begun  to 

pa&sage  of  Socrates,  Jf.  E.  ri.  9 ;  cf.  also  Phot,  attach  to  the  archpresbyters,  in  consequence  of 

liihl.  59,  in  the  account  of  the  irregular  synod  which   the  office   was    being    held   by   laymen 

aj^inxt  Chrysoetom,  and  Mansi,  vii.  252,  from  (Mansi,  x.  597).    The  Council  of  ChAlons,  in  650, 

which  it  appears   that  the  word  was  found  in  enacted  that  lay  judges  were  not  to  visit  mona»- 

some  versions  of  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Chal-  teries  or  parishes,  except  on  the  invitation  in  the 

cedon ;  in  later  times  =  vptrrordiraSf  Codin.  De  one  case   of  the   abbot,   in   the   other    of   the 

Of.  EccL  Const,  c.  i. ;  archipresbyteri  S.  Hieron.  archpresbyter  (Mansi,  x.  1191). 
£p.  xcv.  ad  Rtutic.)  The  name  decantu,  which  was  given  to  the 

The  origin  of  the  office  is  not  clear;  after  the  archpresbyter  of  the  cathedral,  and  def^anus  rtt- 

permanent  estAblishment  of  the  distinction  be-  ro/is,  which  was  given  to  the  archpresbyter  of  a 

tween  the  episcopate  and  presbyterate  it  appears  country  district,  as  also  the  struggle  for  pre- 

that  the  senior  presbyter  had  certain  recognized  cedence   between    the   archpresbyters    and    the 

rightjf  in  virtue  of  his  seniority ;  but  there  is  no  archdeacons,  in  which  the  latter  were  ultimately 

evidence  of  his  having  had  a  distinct  name  until  victorious,  belong  to  a  later  period.         [E.  H.] 

"'*  ^1^1^  "'*  *<   "?*"^'  ''''*°  **  *""*  '^  "       ABCmVES.    [Reoimebs.] 
qcnted  above,  in  Socrates.  ^  ■* 

For  some  time  the  name,  when  given  at  all,         ARGOSOLIUM.     This  word   is  derived   by 

seems  to  have  been  given  as  a  matter  of  course  Martigny  {Diet,  des  Antiq.  Chr€l.)  from  **  arcus, 

to  the  presbyter  who  was  senior  in  date  of  ordi-  an  arch,  and  "  solium,"  which  according  to  him 

nation.    But  the  assertion  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  sarcophagus. 

{tyrat.  xliii.  39)  that  he  refused  r^¥  r»v  vptir-  Some  inscriptions,  and  particularly  one  now  in 

Burtpttr  irporlfiiiciPj  which  Basil   offered   him,  the  cortile  of  the   Palazzo  Borghese  (March!, 

and  the  phrase  of  Liberatus  {Bret.  c.  xlv.)  *'qul  Mon,  delle  Arti  Christ,  primit.  p.  85),  which  runs 

[«ee   Did.  of  Chr.  Biogr.  art.   D106OORU8   OF  thus,  **  Domus  eternal  is  Aur.  Celsi  et  Aur.  Ilari- 

Alcxa^vdria]  et  eum  [^Dict.  of  Chr.  Biogr.  art.  tatis  com  pari  mees  [leg.  oomparavimus]  fecimus 

Protebius]  archipresbyterum /ec^of  seem  to  nobis  et  nostrls  et  amicis  arcosolio  cum  pnrieti- 

show  that  in  some  places  in  the  East  the  bishop  culo  suo  in  pacem,"  make  mention  of  it,  and  it 

had  the  power  of  making  a  special  appointment,  has  been  supposed  to  denote  those  tombs  hewn 

Id  the  West,  however,  this  was  regarded  as  a  vio-  in  the  living  rock  of  the  catacombs  at  Rome  (and 

lation  of  the  regular  order,  for  St.  Leo  {Ep.  v.  elsewhere),  in  which  there  is  an  arched  opening 

eL  iviL)  fiadf  great  fault  with  Dorus  of  Bene-  above  the  portion  reserved  for  the  deposition  oif 


fVom    ' 


■ABCOSOLIUM 

In  inttrred,  thg  gra™  being  dag 
VDwardi  into  the  nBcrred  portion 


ABCOSOLIUM 


below  tfae 

There  Mems,  howlTer,  lome  reuon  for  doabt- 
ing  whether  the  ittribiition  of  the  word  ii 
comet,  and  whether  we  ought  not  rather  to 
Ondentaod  bj  it  the  Kpulchrel  chunben  or  cn- 
bicnU  In  which  the  great  majority  of  thbse 
tomU  are  fooad. 

It  ie  difficult  to  undeietand  how  one  tomb  of  the 
kind  could  contain  more  than  about  lire  bodice, 
CTSU  if  two  were  placed  [n  the  graie  beiow,  oad 
three  in  locnli  cut  in  the  wall  nnder  the  arch  ; 
while  the  inscription  qaotod  ibave  would  Mem 
to  iniplf  that  *  much  larger  number  were  to  be 
placed  in  the  arcosoiinm  made  by  Aurelina  Cel- 
ani;  but  it  maj be  that  these  persona  were  all  men- 
tioned in  order  that  the  right  of  interment  of  rela- 
Uoni  or  friendi  might  not  be  diipnted  if  claimed. 

It  a  not  clear  how  or  where  the  parieticuium 
Ot  partition  coold  be  placed.  Hortigny  aaji 
that  the  arowolia  were  divided  into  eeTerol  com- 
paitmente  by  these  walli,  bnt  doea  not  eiplain 
in  what  way.  If  the  ward  mean  merely  the 
tomb,  porieticulom  would  probably  mean  the 
wall  included  under  the  arch. 

The  word  may  really  be  derired  fhjm  "area," 
a  BTcai^gua,  and  "  eolium,"  which  among  other 
meanings  has  that  of  a  piadna  or  reserroir  in  a 
bath,  and  in  mediacTal  Latin  of  a  chambei 
rally ;  it  may  thui  denote  a  rault  containing 
aarcophagi. 

In  the  tomba  ofthia  kind  the  receptacle  lor  the 
corpse  waa  aometimet  covered  by  a  Blab  of  marble 
or  eometimea  a  marble  larcophagui  u  inserted 
In  a  few  caies  the  earcophagus  project!  forward 
into  the  chamber,  and  the  eides  of  the  arch  are 
continued  to  the  ground  beyond  the  aarcopluigni 

"*     '     ^  ^  '"cophagi  hare  been  supposed 


ig  Pope  Euiebiiu 
ii.  Ut.  ill.  iT.  and  viii.).  The  whole  chamber 
has  been  richly  decorated  with  marble  incrusto- 
tiotu,  paintings,  and  mosaics.  These  decoratiuna 
it  would  seem  reasonable  to  assign  to  Pope  Da- 
EDAaus,  who  undoubtedly  set  up  the  inscription. 
Another  inscription  by  Pope  Llamiuus,  found  iu 

tifies  the  desire  then  felt  to  lie  in  death  neu  the 
remains  of  holy  personages,  and  at  the  same 
awe  and  respect  felt  for  them  in  thes* 


Thb  plousawe  gradnally  diminiehed.  a 
are  found  eicsTnted  abore,  below,  before,  at  the 
side  of  the  sepulturea  of  confessors  and  martyn. 
Hence  the  formulae  "ad  sanctos,"  "ad  martyres," 
"sapratimctoe,"  "retro sanctoa,""ante  sanctos." 
often  fonad  in  insn-iptions  in  the  catacomba.  A 
good  instance  of  this  practice  may  be  seen  Drcr 
the  tomb  of  Pope  Eusebiui,  where  a  painting  re- 
presenting the  Good  Shepherd  haa  been  cut 
through  in  order  to  fbrm  a  locnlua. 


IS  altars 


iring 


the. 


lecution,  aa  being  the 
martyrs,  and  in  some  instances  this  mar 
been  the  case ;  bnt  the  far  greater  number  of ' 
tombs  are  do  doubt  of  later  date  end  simply 
monuments  used  by  the  wealthier  class 
biihops  and  martyrs  of  the  3rd  century  were 
may  be  teen  in  the  cemetery  of  Calhitus  (on  ' 
Via  Appia  near  Rome),  placed,  not  tn  these 
CMolia  "  or  "  monuments  arcnata,  but  in  sim 
"loculi,"  eicarations  in  the  wall  just  la 
enough  to  receiie  a  bodr  placed  lengthwise 
Be  Rossi,  Roma  Sott.  Crui.  t.  ii  tar  i  ii  i 
It  seems  hardly  probable  that,  when  su 
trioos  martyrs  were  interred  in  so  hi 
manner,  more  obscure  snflereni  ahonid 
highly  honoured ;  this  consideration  ■ 
afford  ground  for  the  supposilion  thnt, 
aaiut  or  martyr  of  the  first  three  ceatu 
been  placed  in  a  decorated  tomb,  such  a  n 
IS  to  be  attributed  not  to  the  period  of 
ginal  interment,  bnt  to  the  piety  of  a  lat 
In  the  4tb  *ud  5th  centuries  the  hnmblt 


Ins" 


I   the 


a  the 


e  lepnlchral 
chamber  in  many  cases  richly  adorned  with  in- 
crustations of  marble,  with  stucco,  and  with 
paintings.  An  eicellent  eiample  of  this  is  affonled 
by  the  chamber  in  the  cemetery  ofCalliitus,  in 
which  the  remaioa  of  the  Popes  EuMbius  (309- 
Stt)  and  Uiltiadea  (or  Melchiades,  311-314) 
were  placed,  a  part  of  which  is  represented  in 
the  annexed  woodcut. 


10  doubt  intended  for  the  children 
ve^ofthose  who  Iny  below, 
r  1859,  in  the  ccmelf  ry  of  St,  Cal- 
.violated 


Tered  ;  in  this  a  marble  sarcophagus  waa  found, 
in  which  lay  a  body  swathed  in  numeroos  b.inds 

representations  of  the  raising  of  l.aiarus. 

These  "arcowlia"  were  oll.'n  decorated  with 
paintings,  either  on  the  front  of  the  sarcophagos 
or  on  the  wall  aboie  it.  Eiamples  may  be  found 
in  Perrefs  work  on  the  'Catacombs,'  vol.  L 
,  fl.  IriiMU.    One  ol  ine   moat  remarkable  in- 
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rtiioces  is  the  tomb  of  St.  Hermes  in  the  cata- 
OMiibs  near  Rome  called  hj  his  name. 

The  tombs  of  this  class  are  more  usually  found 
in  the  **  cubicula,"  or  small  chambers,  than  in 
the  galleries  of  the  catacombs:  in  the  former,  two, 
three,  or  more  are  often  found.  Martigny  seeks 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  those  found  in  the 
*'  cubicula,**  which  he  thinks  maj  often  or  gene- 
rally be  those  of  wealthy  indiTiduAls  made  vit 
their  own  cost,  and  those  in  the  so-called  chapels 
or  larger  excavations,  which  he  thinks  were  con- 
structed at  the  general  charge  of  the  Christian 
community.  In  one  such  chapel  in  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Agnes  near  Rome  there  are  eleren  such 
tombs.  Rostell  {Beschreihung  von  Roiii,  by  Bunsen 
and  others,  vol.  i.  p.  408)  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  such  chapels,  specially  connected  with  the 
veneration  of  martyrs,  do  not  usually  date  from 
an  earlier  period  than  the  4th  or  5th  century. 
The  work  of  the  Cav.  de'  Rossi  on  the  catacombs 
{Moma  Crist.  SoUerrantd)  will  no  doubt  when 
completed  throw  great  light  on  all  these  ques- 
tions, which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  solved  except 
by  that  union  of  the  most  careful  and  minute  in- 
vestigation, and  candid  and  impartial  criticism, 
which  that  learned  archaeologist  will  bring  to 
bear  upon  them. 

Examples  of  tombs  of  the  same  form  may  be 
found  in  structures  above  ground  at  a  much  later 
date:  two  such  are  in  the  walls  of  the  entrance 
to  the  baptistery  at  Albenga,  between  Nice  and 
Genoa,  a  building  probably  not  later  than  the 
7th  century.  One  tomb  is  quite  plain,  the  other 
decorated  with  plaited  ornaments  in  the  style 
prevalent  circa  800.  [A.  N.] 

ARKA.  L  A  space  within  which  monuments 
stood, -which  was  protected  by  the  Roman  law 
from  the  acts  of  ownership  to  which  other  lands 
were  liable.  Such  areae  are  frequent  by  the 
side  of  most  of  the  great  roads  lending  into  Rome, 
and  letters  on  the  monument  describe  how  many 
feet  of  frontage,  and  how  many  in  depth,  belong  to 

it.    The  formula  is,  INFRP INAGP.  .  .  . 

£•.,  **In  fronts  pedes — **:  "In  agro  pedes — ." 
The  size  of  these  areae  varied  much;  some  were 
16  feet  square,  some  24  £eet  by  15 ;  a  square  of 
about  125  feet  each  way  seems  to  have  beeu 
common;  the  example  in  Horace  {Sat.  i.  8,  12) 

S'ves  ns  1000  feet  by  300 ;  and  some  appear  to 
ive  been  even  larger  than  this ;  one  of  Gruter's 
InMcripiioneSf  for  instance,  (i.  2,  p.  cccxcix.  1), 
runs,  **  Huic  monumento  oedunt  agri  puri  jugera 
decem."  So  large  a  space  was  required,  not  for  the 
mausoleum  which  was  to  be  erected,  but  in  some 
eases  for  the  reception  of  many  tombs,  in  others 
for  the  performance  of  sacra,  which  were  often 
nnmcroosly  attended  (Northcote  and  Brownlow*s 
Rrnia  ScUerranea,  pp.  47  f.). 

On  a  monument  or  a  boundary  stone  of  the 
area  was  engraved  a  formula  indicating  that  this 
plot  was  not  to  pass  to  the  heii*s  of  him  who  set 
it  apart  for  sepulture.  This  was  generally 
H'M'H'N'S.  !>.,  ^'Hoc  monumentum  haercdes  non 
n^qoitur  "  (Orelli's  Inscriptiones,  No.  4379).  The 
eurresponding  Greek  form  was,  "to7s  K\ripov6' 
IUH\  uou  ovK  iiroKoKovBiia'a  rovro  rh  funfifitlov  ** 
(Rocah's  Corpus  inscripiionum.  No.  3270). 

In  the  Roman  catacombs  care  has  evidently 
been  taken  lest  the  subterranean  excavations 
•hoald  transgress  the  limits  of  the  area  on  the 
sor&oe  (Northcote,  u.s.  48). 


This  reverence  of  the  Roman  law  for  barial* 
places  enabled  the  early  Christians,  except  in 
times  of  persecution  or  popular  tumult,  to 
preserve  their  sepulchres  inviolate.  The  areas 
about  the  tombs  of  martyrs  were  especially  so 
preserved,  where  meetings  for  worship  were  held, 
and  churches  frequently  built.  Tertullian  {Ad 
Scapul.  3)  tells  us  that  when  Hilarianus,  a  perse- 
cutor, had  issued  an  edict  against  the  formation  of 
6uch  areae,  the  result  was  that  the  areae  (thresh- 
ing-floors) of  the  heathen  lacked  com  the  follow- 
ing year.  So  the  Acta  Froconsuiaria  of  the  trial 
of  Felix  (in  Baronius,  ann.  314  §  24)  speak  of  the 
areae,"  where  you  Christians  make  prayers "(ubi 
orationes  facitis).  These  areae  were  frequently 
named  from  some  well-known  person  buried 
there;  thus  St.  Cyprian  is  said  to  have  been 
buried  "in  area  Candidi  Procuratoris"  {Acta 
Mart.  S.  Cypriani  in  I>ucange*s  Otossary  s.  v.).  la 
the  Gesta  Purgationis  Caeciliani  {Ilnd.y,  certain 
citizens  are  said  to  have  been  shut  up  "in  area 
martyrum,"  where,  perhaps,  a  church  is  intended. 
Compare  Cemetert,  Marttrium. 

II.  The  court  in  front  of  a  church  [Atrium.] 
(Bingham's  Antiquities,  viii.  3  §  5.)  [C] 

ARELATEN8E  CONCILIUM.    [Arles.] 

AEETHAS  and  companions,  martyrs,  com- 
memorated Oct.  24  {Cat.  Byzant.y  [C] 

ARGEUS,  martvr,  commemorated  Jan.  2 
{MaH.  Mom.  Vet.).  '  [C] 

ARIGION,  of  Nicomedia,  commemorated 
June  23  {Mart.  Hkron.).  [C] 

ARIMINENSE  CONCILIUM.    [Rimini.] 

ARISTARCHUS,  disciple  of  Apostles,  com- 
memorated Aug.  4  {Mart.  Botn.  Vet.);  "Apostle,** 
April  15  [14,  Neale],  {Cal.  Byxant),  [C] 

ARISTIDES,  of  Athens,  commemorated  Aug. 
31  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.).  [C] 

ARISTION,  one  of  the  Seventy  Disciples  of 
Christ,  commemorated  Oct.  17  {Mart.  Bom. 
Vet.).  [C] 

ARIST0BULU8,  "Apostle,"  commemorated 
Oct,  31  {Cal.  Byzant.).  [C] 

ARISTON,  and  others,  martyrs,  comme- 
morated July  2  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.).  [C] 

ARIST0NICU8,  martyr,  commemorated 
April  19  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.).  [C] 

ARISTONIPPUS,  commemorated  Sept.  3 
{Mart,  ffieron.).  [C] 

ARISTUS,  commemorated  Sept.  3  {Mart. 
Bedae).  [C] 

ARLES,  COUNCILS  OF  (Arelatensia 
Conciua).  —  I.  A.  D.  314,  summoned  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine  to  try  afresh  the  cause 
of  the  Donatists  against  Caecilian,  Bishop  of 
Carthage, —  a  cause  "  de  Sancti  Coelestisque 
Numinis  cultu  et  fide  Catholica ;"  because 
the  former  complained  that  the  judgment  given 
at  Rome  in  313  by  the  Pope  and  certain  Gallic 
bishops  (whom  Constantine  had  appointed  to  try 
the  case  there),  was  an  unfair  one.  The  emperor 
accordingly  summoned  other  bishops,  from  Sicily, 
Italy  (not  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  he  having  been 
one  of  the  former  judges),  the  Gauls  (which 
include  Britain),  and  Africa  itself,  to  the  number 
of  200  according  to  St.  Augustin,  to  come  to 
Aries  by  August  1  to  retry  the  case.    The  sum* 
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mont  to  Chrestos  of  SyracnM  fMansi,  ii.  466,  The  books  of  Faustus,  De  Gratia  Dei,  &<*..,  wert 

467,  from  Euseb.  z.)  desires  him  to  bring  two  written  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Coondl,  and 

presbyters  and  three  servants  with  him  at  the  the  Angostinians  condemned  it  as  semi-Pelagian 

pnblic  expense.    And  the  letter  of  Constantino  (Mansi,  rii.  1007). 

to  the  Vicarius  Afrioae  (ib.  463-465)  claims  it  VII.  A.D.  524,  commonly  called  the  fourth, 

as  the  emperor's  dntT  to  see  that  such  conten-  provincial,  among  other  canons  on  discipline,  ap- 

lions  are  put  an  end  to.    The  sentence  of  the  pointed  25  as  the  age  for  deacons'  orders,  and  30 

Council,  adverse  to  the   Donatists,  is  likewise  for  priests'  (Mansi,  viii.  625). 

to  be  enforced  by  the  civil   power  {Jiescript.  Mil.  a.d.  554,  commonly  called  the  fifth,  pro- 

Constant,  post  SynoduMf  ib.  477,  478).    But  Con-  vindal,  chiefly  to  reduce  monasteries  to  obedience 

■tantine  in  the  same  letter  expressly  disclaims  all  to  their  bishop  (Mansi,  ix.  702). 

appeal  to  himself  from  the'*  judicium  sacerdotum"  IX.  a.d.  813,  under  Charlemagne,  enacted  26 

(ib.  478).   The  Synod  also  announces  its  judg-  canons  respecting  discipline,  and  among  others, 

ment  and  its  canons  to  Pope  Sylvester,  in  order  that  the   Bishop  **  circumeat   parochiam  suam 

that  **  per  te  potissimum  omnibus  insinuari,"  re-  semel  in  anno"  (c.  17), and  that  **Comites,judices, 

gretting  also  the  absence  of  their  **  frater  dilectis-  sen  reliquus  populus,  obedientes  sint  Episcopo,  et 

simns,"   who  probably  would    have    passed   a  invicem  consentiant  ad  justitias  faciendas "  (c 

severer  sentence.    The  canons  begin  with   one  13 ;  Mansi,  xiv.  55).                           [A.  W.  H.] 

enacting  that  the  observance  of  lifter  shall  be  ARMARIU8,  in  monastic  establishments,  the 

*'unodie  et  tempore,"  the  Bishop  of  Rome  "juxU  precentor  and  keeper  of  the  church  books.     Ar- 

oonsuetudinem     to  make  the  day  known.    They  „^^  j^  continuallv  used  by  Bemani  (in  Oy-dine 

include  also  among  other  regulations  a  prohibi-  ciuniacensi,  &c.)  for  Cantor  and  Magister  Cere- 

tion  of  the  rebaptixmg  of  heretics  if  they  had  moniarum.-                                               [J.  H.] 

been  baptixed  m  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  i-         -* 

an  exhortation  ("consilium")  to  those  whose  ARMENIA,    COUNCIL    OF.— A   council 

wives  had  been  guilty  of  adultery,  not  to  marry  ^a«  J»«ld  in  Armenia,  simultaneously  M,nth  an- 

another  "vivcntibus  uxoribus;"  a  requirement  other    at   Antioch,   a.d.   435,   condemning    the 

to  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  of  eight  bishops,  works  of  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  and  Diodonis 

If  possible,  but  of  three  at  the  least;  and  a  con-  of  Tarsus,  Utely  translated  into  the  language 

demnation  of  those  "sacerdotesetLevitae,"  who  <><*  Armenia    and   circulated    there  (Mansi,   v. 

do  not  abstain  from  their  wives.    The  Council  1179).                                                    [E.  S.  F.] 

was  purely  a  Western  one,  and  of  the  emperor's  ARMOGA8TE8,   confessor,  commemorated 

selection,  although  St.  Augustine  {De  Bapt,  oont,  March  29  {Mart  Rom,  Vet.),                       [C] 

2>o»ia*.,  ii.  9,  and  elsewhere)  calls  it  "  universal,"  AWMTiwinA    nc\Tr*snij   xv    .  r>    Kr^   ♦ 

Among  the  signatures  to  it,  according  to  the  ARMORICA   COUNCIL  IN   a.d.  555,  to 

most  authentic  list,  are  the  ^ell-known  ones  of,  ««'°»»nn.cate  Maclou,  Bishop  of  \  annes  who 

u  p»wv..i«-  trrv:-^«.«  A^  ^«^».»^  iriv»^/w.n«i  r«wJ  had  renounced  tonsure  and  celibacv  on  the  death 

**  hbonus  Lpiscopus  de  civitate  Lboracensi  pro-  ^ui   v    au     nu          r*      i.     r  t>  •**        /r* 

vinda  BritaMia;  Restitutus  Episcopus  de  civi-  2j^^  ^'i^K^'"  ^ha^*o»  ^'^''\t^''^^''U%^f 

tate  Londinensi  provincU  supraJcripta ;  Adelfius  ^ur.,  Hxst,  iv.  4 ;  Mansi,  ix.  742).     [A.  W.  H.] 

Episcopus  de  civitate  Ck)lonia  Londinensium  "  (t. «.  ABKULPHUS,   confessor,  Aug.  16  {Mart. 

probably.  Col.  Legionensium  i>.  Caerleon  on  Usk);  Bedae)  ;  July  18  {M,  Hieron,),                    [C] 

"  exinde  &icerdos  presbyter,  Arminius  diaconus  "  AR0NTIU8,  commemorated  Aug.  27  {Mart, 

(Mansi,  lb.  476,  477).   There  were  present,  ac-  ffigron,\                                                         PC  1 

cording  to  this  list,  33  bishops,  13  presbyters,  23  ^  ^^  .  ^„  «                                          ^ 

deacons,  2  readers,  7  exorcists,  besides  2  presby-  ARRIANU8,  martyr,  commemorated  Dec.  14 

ters  and  2  deacons  to  represent  Pope  Sylvester.  (^«  Byzant.),                                               [C] 

II.  A.D.  353,  of  the  Gallic  bishops,  summoned  ARRHAE,  or  ARRAE  SPONSALTTIAE, 
by  the  Emperor  Constans  to  condemn  the  person  ^g©  Arrhaho,  Arraboy  earnest  money  on  be- 
of  St.  Athanasius  (but  without  discussing  doc-  trothal.  The  practice  of  giving  earnest  money 
trine)  under  penalty  of  exile  if  they  refused,  on  betrothal,  of  which  traces  are  to  be  found  in 
Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Treves,  being  actually  exiled  all  parts  of  the  world,  has  its  root  evidently  in 
for  refusing  (Sulp.  Sever.,  ii. ;  Hilar.,  LibeU.  ad  the  view,  common  yet  to  many  savage  races,  of 
Constani, ;  and  Mansi,  iii.  231,  232).  marriage  as  the  mere  sale  of  a  wife,  to  which 

III.  A.D.  452,  called  the  second,  which  com-  betrothal  stands  in  the  relation  of  contract  to 
piled  and  reissued  56  canons  of  other  recent  Gallic  delivery. 

Councils  respecting  discipline  (Mansi,  vii.  875).  Among  the  Jews,  as  will  be  seen  from  Selden's 

Possibly  there  had  been  another  in  451  (Id.  ib,  treatise,  De  Uxore  Jfebraicd  (Book  ii.  cc  1,  2, 

873).             ^  3, 4),  betrothal  was  strictly  a  contract  of  pur- 

IV.  A.D.  455,  commonly  called  the  third,  pro-  chase  for  money  or  money's  worth  (althousrh 
rincial,  determined  the  dispute  between  Bishop  two  other  forms  were  also  admitted);  the  coin 
Theodorus  and  Faustus  abbat  of  Lerins,  by  de-  lued  being,  however,  the  smallest  that  could  be 
treeing  that  the  right  of  ordination,  and  of  had.  The  earnest  was  given  either  to  the  wife 
giving  the  chrism,  &c.,  pertain  to  the  bishop,  herself,  or  to  her  parents.  It  could  not  be  of 
but  the  jurisdiction  over  laj-men  in  the  monas-  forbidden  things  or  things  con.secrated  to  priestly 
tery  to  the  abbat  (Mansi,  vii.  907).  use,  or  things  unlawfully  owned,  unless  such  as 

V.  A.D.  463,  proA-incial,  convened  by  Leontius,  might  have  been  taken  from  the  woman  hersell'; 
Archbishop  of  Aries,  to  oppose  Mamertinus,  but  a  lawfully  given  earnest  was  sufticient  to 
Archbishop  of  Vienne,  w^ho  had  encroached  upon  constitute  betrothal  without  words  spoken.     In 

the  province  of  Aries  (Mansi,  vii.  951,  from  St. 

Hilary's  JEpist,),  •  Praecentur  ct  Armaiius :  Annaril  nomen  ohtimiit,  c# 

VL  A.D.  475,  provincial,  under  the  same  Leon-  quod  in  ejus  mana  solet  esse  Uibliotheca,  quae  et  in  alia 

tins,  to  condemn  the  error  of  *^  predestinatioiu**  nomine  Armarium  iLp^l&uu.^Dueanoe, 


ftrict  consistencj  with  the  yiew  of  marriage  as  a 
purchaM  bj  the  man,  it  was  held  that  the  giving 
of  e.im«rt  bj  the  woman  was  roid.  And  when, 
at  a  later  period,  the  use  of  the  ring  as  a  symbol 
of  the  Munest  crept  into  Jewish  betrothals  from 
Oentile  practice,  so  carefully  was  the  old  view 
preserved  that  a  previous  formal  inquiry  had  to 
be  made  of  two  witnesses,  whether  the  ring 
otfered  was  of  equal  value  with  a  coin. 

The  first  legal  reference  amoni;  the  Romans 
to  the  arrha  on  betrothal,  and  the  only  one  in 
the  Digett,  belongs  to  the  3rd  century, — 1>.  to  a 
period  when  the  Roman  world  was  already  to  a 
great  extent  permeated  by  foreign  influences, — 
at  this  time  chiefly  Oriental.  It  occurs  in  a 
pnssage  from  Paul  us,  who  flourished  under 
Alexander  Severus,  223-235  (Dig,  23.  tit.  2. 
s.  38>.  The  jurist  lays  it  down  that  a  public 
functionary  in  a  province  cannot  marry  a  woman 
from  that  province,  but  may  become  betrothed 
to  her ;  and  that  if,  after  he  has  given  up  his 
otiice,  the  woman  refuses  to  marry  him,  she  is 
only  bound  to  repay  any  earnest-money  she  has 
received, — a  text  which,  it  will  be  observed, 
applies  in  strictness  only  to  provincial  function- 
aries, and  may  thus  merely  indicate  the  ex- 
istence of  the  practice  among  subject  nations. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  chapter  of  the  Digest  on 
betrothals  {De  Sponsalibus,  23.  tit.  1)  says  not  a 
word  of  the  arrha  ;  ITlpian  in  it  expressly  states 
that  ^bare  consent  suffices  to  constitute  be- 
trothal," a  legal  position  on  which  the  stage 
betrothals  in  Plautus  supply  an  admirable  com- 
ment. 

About  eighty  years  later,  however — at  a  time 
when  the  northern  barbarians  had  already  given 
emperors  to  Rome — the  arrha  appears  in  full 
development.  Julius  Capitolinus — who  wrote 
under  Constantine  —  in  his  life  of  Maximinus 
the  younger  (killed  313),  says  that  he  had 
been  betrothed  to  Junia  Fadella,  who  was 
afterwards  married  to  Toxotius,  '*but  there 
remained  with  her  royal  arrhae^  which  were 
these,  as  Junius  Cordus  relates  from  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  are  said  to  have  examined 
into  these  things,  a  necklace  of  nine  pearls,  a  net 
of  eleven  emeralds,  a  bracelet  with  a  clasp  of 
fcur  jacinths,  besides  golden  and  all  regal  vest- 
ments, and  other  insignia  of  betrothal.''*  Am- 
brose indeed  (346-397)  speaks  only  of  the 
symbolicjil  ring  in  relating  the  story  of  St.  Agnes, 
whom  he  represents  as  replying  to  the  Governor 
of  Rome,  who  wished  to  marry  her  to  his  son, 
that  she  stands  engaged  to  another  lover,  who 
has  otfered  her  far  better  adornments,  and  given 
her  for  earnest  the  ring  of  his  affiance  (et 
aunulu  fidei  suae  subarrhavit  me,  Ep,  34).  To 
a  contemporary  of  Ambrose,  Pope  Julius  I.  (336- 
3o-J)  b  ascribed  a  decree  that  if  any  shall  have 
espoused  a  wife  or  given  her  earnest  (si  quis 
de>pon^averit  uxorem  vel  subarrhaverit)  his 
brother  or  other  near  kinsman  may  not  marry 
her  (Labbe  and  Mansi,  Condi,  il.  1266).  About 
a  century  later,  the  word  arrha  is  used  figura- 
tively in  reference  to  the  Annunciation,  considered 
as  a  betrothal,  by  Peter  Chrysologus,  Archbishop 
of  Ravenna  in  433,  as  quoted  by  Du  Cinge,  in 

in  the  days  of  Justinian,  we  see  from  the  0>de 
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•  A  few  wonb  of  tbe  above  poMsgc  have  greatly  exer- 
rbed  comoieDtalors. 


that  the  earnest-money  was  a  regular  element  m 
Byzantine  betrothal.  It  was  given  to  the  in- 
tended bride  or  those  who  acted  for  her,  and 
was  to  be  repaid  in  the  event  of  the  death  of 
either  party  {Cod,  5.  tit.  1.  s.  3,  Law  of  Gra- 
tian,  Valentinian,  and  Theodosius,  a.d.  380), 
or  of  breach  of  promise  by  the  woman ;  iu. 
the  latter  case,  indeed,  the  woman  tui  juriSj  or 
the  father,  mother,  grandfather  or  great-grand- 
father of  one  under  age  having  to  pay  an  equal 
additional  sum  by  way  of  penalty ;  though  a 
woman  under  age  was  only  bound  to  simple  re- 
payment, as  was  also  the  case  in  the  event  of 
any  unlawful  marriage,  or  of  the  occurrence 
of  some  cause  unknown  at  the  time  of  betrothal 
which  might  dispense  the  woman  from  fulfilling 
her  promise.  The  fourfold  penalty  of  the  earlier 
law  was  still,  by  the  one  now  quoted,  made 
exigible  by  special  contract  {/ftid,  5,  Law  of  Leo 
and  Anthemius,  A.D.  469).  Simple  restitution 
was  sufficient  in  case,  after  betrothal,  either  party 
chose  to  embrace  a  religious  life  (1.  tit.  3.  s. 
56 ;  Nov.  123,  c.  xxxix.) ;  or  in  case  of  diversity 
of  religious  fkith  between  the  betrothed,  if  dis- 
covered or  occurring  after  betrothal,  but  not 
otherwise  {Cocky  1.  tit.  4.  s.  16,  law  of  Leo  and 
Anthemius,  A.D.  469). 

It  is  difficult  not  to  seek  for  the  reason  of  this 
development  of  the  arrha  within  the  Roman  or 
Byzantine  world  of  the  6th  century  in  some 
foreign  influence.  Accordingly,  if  we  turn  to 
the  barbarian  races  which  overran  the  empire 
from  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  we  find  almost 
everywhere  the  prevalence  of  that  idea  of  wife- 
buying,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  betrothal 
earnest ;  see  for  instance  in  Canciani,  Leges  Bar- 
barorum  Antiguaej  vol.  ii.  85,  the  (reputed)  older 
text  of  the  Salic  law,  tit.  47,  as  to  the  purchase  of 
a  widow  for  three  solidi  and  a  denarius^  vol.  iii. 
17,  18,  22 ;  the  Burgundian  Lata,  titles  xii.  1 
and  3,  xiv.  3,  and  xxxiv.  2;  vol.  v.  49,  50; 
the  Saxon  Law,  titles  vi.  1,  2,  3,  xii.  xviii.  1,  2, 
&c.,  or  (in  the  volume  of  the  Kecord  Commission) 
our  own  Laws  of  Hthelbert,  77,  83 ;  /n^,  31. 
And  in  the  regions  overspread  by  the  Prankish 
tribes  in  particular,  the  arrha,  as  a  money 
payment,  is  visible  as  a  legal  element  in  be- 
trothal. Gregory  of  Tours  (544r-595)  repeatedly 
refers  to  it  (i.  42 ;  iv.  47 ;  x.  16). 

In  the  earlier  writers  there  is  nothing  to 
connect  the  betrothal  earnest  with  a  religious 
ceremony.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  this, 
when  we  recollect  that,  in  the  earlv  ages  of 
Christianity,  marriage  itself  was  held  by  the 
Roman  world  as  a  purely  civil  contract ;  so  that 
Tertullian,  enumerating  those  ceremonies  of 
heathen  society  which  a  Christian  might  inno- 
cently attend,  writes  that  **  neither  the  virile 
robe,  nor  the  ring,  nor  the  marriage-bond  (nequc 
annulus,  aut  conjunctio  maritalis)  flows  from 
any  honour  done  to  an  idol  "  {De  idoloi.y  c.  16). 
And  indeed  the  opinion  has  been  strongly  held, 
as  Augusti  points  out,  whilst  disclaiming  it,  that 
church  betrothals  did  not  obtain  before  the  9th 
century.  The  earliest  mention  of  a  priestly 
benediction  upon  the  sponsi  appears  to  occur  in 
the  10th  canon  of  the  Synod  of  Reggio,  a.d.  850 
(see  Labb^  and  Mansi,  Condi,  xiv.  p.  934) ;  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  that  confusion  between 
the  sponsus  and  maritvLS,  the  sponsa  and  uxor, 
was  then  already  creeping  into  middle  age  Litin, 
which  has  absolutely  prevailed  in  French,  whctt 
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i^Btir;  ^mue,  are  lynoafniaiu  with 
femmg  in  the  seaK  of  luor.  la  ■  contcoipararj 
docnment,  th*  reply  of  Pope  Nicolm  J.  (858 
867)  to  the  coosultatloa  of  the  BalgBrUoi,  the 
qacstion  whether  betroUul  waa  a  ciril  or  reli- 
giooe  ceremoDy  remains  nodecided :  bnt  ai  he 
profeSMt  to  exhibit  to  them  "a  costom  which 
the  holj  Romui  Church  hat  rewired  of  old,  noii 
ttill  hold!  in  such  uniani,"  his  testimoof ,  though 
hair  a  centurj  later  than  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne, deserves  to  be  here  recorded,  bearing  wit- 
Deu  ai  it  does  eipresslj  to  the  betrothal  earneet. 
»  After  betrothal,"  he  laya,  "  which  is  the 
pniinjied  bond  of  tutore  marriage,  and  which 
ii  celebrated  hj  the  ronient  of  thi 


Athii, 


hority  tl 


after  the  betnther  hath  betrothed  to 
himielf  the  betrothed  with  earneet  by  luarliing 
her  finger  with  the  ring  of  alliance,  and  the  be- 
trother  hath  handed  over  to  her  a  dower  Batisfac- 
tory  to  both,  with  a  writing  containing  euch  con- 
tract, before  persons  invited  by  both  partiea, 
either  at  once  or  at  a  fitting  time  (to  wit,  in 
order  that  nothing  of  the  kind  be  done  before  the 
time  prescribed  by  law)  both  proceed  to  enter 
into  the  merrisge  bond.  And  fiiat,  indeed,  they 
are  placed  in  the  Church  of  the  Lord  with  the 
oblations  which  they  ought  to  offer  to  God  by  the 
hand  of  the  prieit,  and  thos  finally  they  receive 
the  benediction  and  the  heavenly  garment." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  abore  passage  that 
whilit   Pope    Nicolni   recognises   distinctly   the 
of    betrothal    by    orrAa,    sym hollaed 


thro 
which'he  t 


1   tha 


ng,    yet    tha    only    I 


li  the  nuptiaL  ni 


It  hai  been  doubled  in  like  manner  whetl 
church  betrothals  were  practised  at  this  per 
in  the  Greek  Church,  and  whether  the  form 
betrothal  in  the  Greek  Eochologlom  is  not 
IhU  insertion.  That  at  the  dnte  of  the  last  qao 
authority,  or  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  o 
tury,  the  Greek  ceremonies  appertaining  to  m 
ri»ge  differed  already  from  the  Roman  appe 
from  the  teit  of  Pope  Nicolas  himself;  his  n 
object  being  to  set  forth  the  '"     " 


Chur 
tadinem 


anptialibus 


ik  (eo; 


theei 


» the  fon 


of  the  Enc 


n  is  that 
:  eleme 


betrothal,  but,  as  with  the  Jews,  actually  consti- 

hardly  be  supposed  to  flow  otherwise  than  from 
ancient  osage.  Here,  in  fact,  the  words  ifpaBiir. 
ItffioB-rlitireai,  can  only  be  translated  "be- 
trothal," "  betrothing."  The  formula,  repeated 
alternately  by  the  man  and  the  woman,  runs : 
"  So  and  so,  the  servant  of  God,  betrothi  to  him- 
self (t^^a3vi^frraO  this  handmaid  of  God  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  now  and  ever,  nnd  vorld  without 
0."    The  prayer  is 


"Look 


sThy  . 


ha 

ndmaid,  a 

nd  confirm  th 

ir  be 

rothal  i^pliov 

Th 

faith 

and  concord,  and 

.th  Ui 

ve.     For  th 

u,  Lord,  didst  show  us 

give  the 

earnest  and 

there 

r  to  confirm  all 

th 

nes."     A 

ad  the  headi 

g— w 

hich  may  indeed 

well  be  mor 

ce  for  betroth  J, 

•(I 

UrwiM  of  the  earnest.' 

Th*  most 

therrfore  th 

t  can 

be  conc'-Dded  OB 

this  attll  doubtful  subject  seems  to  be  this— 
1st.  That  the  eamest-moneT  on  betrothal,  tym- 
bolixing  a«  it  clearly  does  tfie  lurbarons  custom 
if  wife-buying,  must  essentially  have  been  everv- 


irhere  in  t^e  f 


religioi 


2.  That  the  practice  waa  unknoH 
cieni  Greek  and  Koman  civilization,  and  was 
eapecially  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  older 
Roman  law.  3.  That  it  was  nevertheless  firmly 
rooted  in  Jewish  custom,  aud  may  not  impro- 
bably have  passed  from  thence  into  the  ritual 
of  tlie  Eastern  Church,  where,  as  with  the  Jews, 
the  giving  of  earnest  constitutes  the  betrothal. 
4.  Tlat  it  was  very  generally  prevalent  among 
the  barbarian  trib«  which  overran  the  Roman 
empire,  and  seems  from  them  to  have  passed  into 


id  ila  la 


appearai 


in  the  course  of  the  3rd  centory,  and  liecoi  ^ 
prominent  by  the  Gth  century  in  Justinian's 
Code,  at  the  same  time  when  we  also  find  its 
prevalence  most  distinctly  marked  in  GanI,  and 
ai  a  Fnukish  usage.  5.  That  no  distinct  trace 
of  it  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Chnrch  cno  how- 
ever be  pointed  out  till  the  later  middle  age, 
although  it  may  very  likely  have  prevailed  in 
the  Eastern  Church  from  a  much  earlier  period. 
It  follows,  however,  from  what  has  been  said 
above  that  whatever  may  hare  lingered  in  later 
times  of  the  betrothal  orrAa  must  he  ascribed 
to  very  ancient  osage ;  aa  in  the  formula  quoted 
by  Selden  from  the  Parochial  of  Ernest,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  and  Bishop  of  Liege,  which 
includes  the  use,  not  only  of  (he  ring,  but  also, 
if  possible,  of  red  parses  with  three  pieces  ot 
arrhae  sponso  dandae."  Onr  own 
il  tays  In  reference  to  betrothal 


cc.I1  a 


e  the  r 


other 


the  betrothed  by  the  be- 
rother,  which  gift  is  called  <u^a^ra(^o,  particn- 
>rly  however  when  it  is  made  by  fpii  of  a  ring." 
And  the  two  foima  of  Sarum  and  York  respec- 
lively  run  aa  follows  :  (Sarum)  "  With  this  ring 
I  thee  wed,  and  this  gold  and  sflver  I  thee  give ;" 
(York)  "  With  this  ring  1  wed  thee,  and  with 
this  gold  and  silver  1  honour  thee,  and  with 
this  gift  1  honoar  thee."  The  latter  ftirmnla 
indeed  recalls  a  direction  given  in  one  of  the  two 
ildest  rituals  relating  to  marriage  given  by  Uar- 
line,  De  Antiquit  Ecekiitu  Ritiiiiu,  vol.  ii.  p.  127 
'  racted  from  a  Renues  missal,  to  which  he 
ibes  aboot  700  yean  of  antiquity,  or  say,  of 
llth  centnry),  entitled,  "Ordo  ad  epnusum 
iponsam    benediceudam,"   which 


after  the  1 


It  poteri 


imty  . 


e  ring  ii 


.the! 


eof 


hallh 
1  ai^nto 


Aa  respects  the  use  of  the  ring  in  betrolhalj 
e  further  nnder  RiNO,  and  also  Betrothal. 
(August],  DeTikwSrdUllaitm,  vol.  ii.  295,  and 
II.  may  be  consulted,   hot  is  far  from  satis- 
factory.     Bingham,  Aiitvptitits,   book   iiii.  ch. 
'muds  together  everything  that  can  be 
ed.      Selden,   Umr  Htbraioa,   book    ii.. 
by  far   the   best  single  source  of  re- 
[J.  M.  L.] 
(1)  6  ptyat.  May  S  (OJ.  B» 

Bit,). 

(!»  Confessor,  July  19  (Jfort.  Bedae). 
(3)  Martyr,  commemortited  Dec.   14  (Jfurl 
San.  VH.').  {CI 


ARTEMIU8 

AKTEMIUa  (1)  Husband  of  Candida, 
■uutyr,  at  Rome,  oommemorated  June  6  (JSiart, 
Rumk.  VH,). 

(S)  Mry«XifUlf»rvp  of  Antioch,  Oct.  20  (Go/. 
ByzoHt.}.  [C] 

ARTEIION,  commemorated  Oct.  24  (fiai, 
Armftn.}.  [C] 

ARVERNENSE  CX)NCILIUM.     [Galu- 

ASCENSION  DAY :  (^Ascenaio  and  AacenM 
Domimi ;  die*  festus  Aacensionia:  iopr^  r^t 
apa\^cws ;  i^  htdXif^is  and  riiiipa  kyaXM^ifios), 
This  feBtiTRj,  assigned,  in  virtue  of  Acta  i.  3,  to  the 
fortieth  day  after  Easter-day,  is  not  one  of  those 
which  from  the  earliest  times  were  generally  ob- 
sirred.  No  mention  of  it  occurs  before  the  4th 
century,  unless  an  earlier  date  can  be  made  good 
l»ir  the  ^  Apostolic  Constitutions,"  or  for  the  pas- 
sages in  which  mention  is  made  of  this  festiral — 
1  ib.  T.  19 :  **  From  the  first  day  (Easter-day)  num- 
h^  ye  forty  days  to  the  fifth  day  (Thursday),  and 
celebrate  the  Feast  of  the  draAi^is  rov  Kvplov, 
mmSt  %r  wKi^p^taas  wcurav  olKoyofiiay  koX  ^idra^tp 
^X#«,  K.  T.  X." :  vlii.  33,  **0n  what  days  serv- 
ants are  to  rest  from  work :  t^k  hfdKir^iv  ikpyti- 

/tlftf."  Origen  (c.  CeU,  riii.  362),  names  as  holy- 
days  generally  observed,  besides  the  Lord's  Day, 
only  Parasceue  (Good  Fridav),  Pascha  (Easter- 
day  X  And  Pentecost.  No  others  than  these  are 
Mntiooed  by  Tertullian.  Of  sermons  preached 
on  this  festival,  the  oldest  seems  to  be  one  extant 
only  in  a  Latin  version,  ap.  Sirmondi  0pp.  Varia^ 
t.  L  p.  39,  which  he  and  Valesius,  on  insufficient 
groands,  assign  to  Eusebius  the  Church  historian; 
Cave,  and  later  writers,  to  Eusebius  of  Emesa. 
Its  title  is  da  RemuTCcUone  et  Ascensione  Dominiy 
and  the  preacher  dwells  chiefly  on  the  Resurrec- 
tion; but  the  opening  words  show  that  it  was 
preached  on  Ascension  Day :  ^  Laetantur  quidem 
eoeli  de  festititate  praesentiy  in  qua  Dominum 
suscepere  victorem."  Next,  perhaps,  in  point  of 
antiquity,  is  one  by  Epiphanius  (t.  iL  285,  ed. 
Petav.).  In  the  opening,  he  complains  that  the 
greatness  of  this  festival  is  not  duly  appreciated, 
though  it  is,  to  the  others,  what  the  head  Hs  to  the 
body,  the  crown  and  completion.  First,  he  says, 
is  the  Feast  of  Incarnation ;  second,  the  Theopha- 
nta;  third,  the  Passion  and  Resurrection.  **But 
even  this  festival  brought  not  the  fulness  of  joy, 
because  it  ktill  left  the  risen  Lord  fettered  to  this 
earth.  The  Pentecost,  also,  on  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  communicated,  contains  a  great,  un- 
speakable joy.  But  to-day,  the  day  of  the 
Ascension,  all  is  filled  with  joy  supreme.  Christ, 
opening  highest  heavens,  &c."  It  is,  of  course, 
only  with  a  rhetorical  purpose  that  JPentecost  is 
•ere  named  before  Ascension.  There  were  in- 
<leed  heretics,  Valentinians  and  Ophites  (Iren. 
i.  1,  5,  and  34  ad  fin.\  and  other  Gnostics  (repre- 
sented by  the  Aacentio  Etaiae,  Aethiop.),  who 
assigned  a  period  of  eighteen  months  to  our 
LonTs  sojourn  on  earth  after  the  Resurrection ; 
and  besides,  there  are  traces  of  a  belief  among 
the  orthodox  that  the  bodily  presence  of  the 
risen  Lord  with  his  disciples,  from  time  to  time, 
was  oontinoed  during  three  years  and  six 
months  (Eua.  Dem,  Ev,  viiL  400  B. ;  Browne's 
Ordo  Saedontatij  p.  82  f.);  but  certainly  the  day  on 
which  the  Ascension  was  celebrated  was,  in  all 
tiM  ch  arches,  the  fortieth  after  Easter-da j«  Ol 
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about  the  same  time,  is  a  sermon  by  St.  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  remarkable   for  its  title:    Eif  r^s 

*Einau(ofi4niv^  flrif   icriv  ^  iydXiy^if  tov  K. 
rifuip  *h  X.     Bingham,  Augusti,  Rheinwald,  Alt, 
and  others,  explain  this  as   ioprii  r^s   iiric»(o' 
fi4tnis  ^i^ewf  i.¥$p«tirly7if  (or  M  ctoCofiiy^  tpiatt 
h^pvwiv^y,  with  reference  to  the  crowning  work 
of  redemption  in  the  glorification  of  the  Manhood 
The  name,  marked  by  Gregory  as  local  to  Cap- 
padocia,  is  not  retained  in  the  Greek  calendar, 
but  it  occurs  in  the   title  of  St.  Chrysostom's 
19th  sermon  on  the  Statues  (ad  pop.  Antioch^  t. 
ii.  188  Ben.),  rp  Kvpiatc^  rris  'Eiri<rw^ofi^n}s,  a/. 
JiQ>(ofiivris,     Leo  Allatius  (de  Dcmm,  et  Jfebdom, 
Graecorwn,  §  28),  who  evidently   knows   the 
designation  only  from  these  two  places,  says  that 
the  Sunday  is  the  fifth  after  Easter,  the  Sunday 
of  Ascension  week.     Tillemont  (see  the  Bene- 
dictine Praefat.  t.  ii.  p.  xL  sqq.)  infers  from  the 
place  of  this  sermon  in  the  series  between  S.  18, 
preached  after  mid-Lent,  and  S.  20,  preached 
at   the  end  of  the  Quadragesima,  that  it  was 
delivered    on    Passion    Sunday,   5   Lent.      But 
Chrysostom's  own  recital  in  the  first  sermon  de 
Anna  (t.  iv.  701  A.)  clearly  shows  that  the  19th 
sermon   is    later    by   '*  many   days "    than   the 
21st,   preached   on   Easter-day :   see  the   Bene- 
dictine Monihunj  prefixed   to    the  sermons  on 
Anna,  and  also  (for  Mont&ucon's  final  conclusion) 
Vit  Chrysost  t.  xiii.  128  sqq.  ed.  Par.  Ben.  2. 
Hence   it  appears  that  the   Sunday  'Eirta«^o- 
fidyris  cannot  be,  as  Savile  (t.  viii.  809)  supposes, 
the  octave  of  Easter,  dominica  in  albis,  and  it 
seems  most  probable  that  Leo  Allatius  is  right  in 
making  it  the  Sunday  of  Ascension  week.     In 
this  case,  the  term  *Evict0Cofiiyfi  belongs  to  the 
Feast  of  Ascension.      Baumgarten  (Eriaut.  dee 
Christi.  AlterthumSf  p.  299  ap.  Augusti)  takes 
it  to  mean  any  day  specially  retained  for  solemn 
celebration  over  and  above  the  great  festivals ; 
in  this  sense,  or  rather,  perhaps,  in  that  of  **a 
holiday  gained  or  secured  in  addition,"  it  will  be 
suitable  to  the  Feast  of  Ascension  as  one  of  recent 
introduction,  regarded  as  a  welcome  boon  espe- 
ciaUv  to  servants  and  labourers.     On  the  Feast 
itself,  Chrysostom  has  one  sermon  (t.  ii.  447),  of 
uncertain  date.  The  celebration  was  held  ^«0  r^t 
w^htus :  this,  which  was  the  established  rule  for 
Good  Friday  (Serm,  de  Coemet,  et  de  Cruce,  t.  ii. 
397),  was  here  done  on  a  special  occasion,  in 
honour  of  the  martyrs  whose  remains  the  bishop 
Flavian  had  rescued  from  impure  contact,  and 
translated  to  the  martyrium  called  Romanesia 
outside  the  walls.     It  does  not  follow  that  an 
extramural  celebration  or   procession  was   the 
established  practice  at  Antioch  on  Ascension-day, 
as  some  writers  have  inferred  from  this  passage. 
In    the    sermon    de    6.    FhiiogoniOj    preached 
20th  Dec  386,  St.  Chrysostom  (t.  i.,  497  C), 
extolling  the  dignity  of  the  approaching  Feast  of 
Nativity  (then  of  recent  introduction),  says: 
^*From    this  the  Theophania   and    the   sacred 
Pascha,  and  the  Aacenaton^  and   the  Pentecost 
have  their  origin.     For  had  not  Christ  been  bom 
after  the  flesh.  He  had  not  been  baptised,  which 
is  the  Theophania;  not  crucified,  which  is  the 
Pascha;  had  not  sent  the  Spirit,  which  is  the 
Pentectist.''     Here  the  words  irol  ^  iunik'n^it  are 
clearly  an    interpolation.      The    three   ancient 
fest;val8,  he  would   say,  are  Theophania,  Pm- 
eha,  Pentejust:  they  require  Nativity  as  their 
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grojind.  So  in  Serm.  1  de  Penteooate  (t.  L  458) 
— also  of  anknown  dat« — he  enumerates  as  the 
three  leading  festivals,  Epiphany,  Pascha,  Pen- 
tecost, with  no  mention  of  Nativity  or  of 
Ascension,  although  p  461  he  refers  to  the  As- 
cension as  an  event :  ^  for,  ten  days  since,  our 
nature  ascended  to  ths  royal  throne,"  &c.  But 
in  another,  the  second  de  PentecotU  (•&.  469),  he 
says :  '*  Not  long  since  we  celebrated  the  Cross 
mnd  Passion,  the  Resurrection,  after  this,  the 
Ascension  into  heaven  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that,  so  far  as 
our  sources  of  information  go,  the  institution  of 
ihia  festival,  in  the  East,  dates  at  earliest  from 
the  middle  of  the  4th  century. 

Nor  do  we  find  it  earlier  in  the  Western 
Church  :  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  Tertullian, 
SS.  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  Hilary,  or  in  the  canons 
of  the  early  councils.  In  St.  Augustine's  time, 
indeed,  the  usage  was  so  well-established  that  he 
speaks  of  it  as  universal,  therefore  of  Apostolic 
institution.  In  the  Epistle  to  Januarius,  liv.  \nL 
czviii.]  (t.  iL  123,  sqq.  Ben.),  he  ranks  it  with 
Pascha  and  Pentecost.  **Illa  autem  quae  non 
scripta  sed  tradita  custodimus,  quae  quidem  toto 
terrarum  orbe  servantur,  datur  intelligi  vel  ab 
ipsis  Apostolis  vel  plenariis  conciliis.  .  .  com- 
mendata  atque  statuta  retineri,  sicuti  quod 
Domini  passio  et  resurrectio  et  osom^tb  in  caelum, 
•t  adventus  de  caelo  Sp.  sancti,  anniversaria 
solemnitate  celebrantur,"  &c  (He  does  not 
name  the  Nativity,  this  was  well  understood  to 
be  of  recent  institution.)  Beverege,  Cod.  Can. 
Vindic.  c  ix.  puts  the  argument  thus : — ^  What- 
ever is  universal  in  the  Church  must  be  either 
Apostolic  or  ordained  by  general  councils;  but 
no  general  council  did  ordain  these  festivals, 
therefore  they  come  to  us  from  the  Apostles 
themselves."  On  the  authority  of  this  passage 
of  St.  Augustine,  liturgical  writers,  Martene  and 
others,  have  not  hesitated  to  conclude  that  the 
Feast  of  Ascension  is  as  old  as  Pascha  and  Pente- 
cost. In  the  silence  of  the  first  three  centuries, 
we  can,  at  most,  accept  the  passage  as  testimony 
to  matter  of  fact,  that  at  the  end  of  the  4th 
century  Ascension-day  was  generally  kept ;  as  in 
the  second  of  his  five  Ascension-sermons  (261- 
265,  t.  V.  1065  sqq.  Ben.),  St.  Augustine  says,  §  3, 
^Ecce  celebratur  hodiemus  dies  toto  orbe  ter- 
rarum." From  this  time,  certainly,  the  observ- 
ance of  the  day  was  general  in  East  and  West. 
But  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ranked  with  the 
highest  festivals,  which  were  Nativity,  Easter, 
and  Pentecost  {Condi,  Agathense,  a.  506.  can.  63, 
and  Aurelianense  1,  a.  511,  can.  25).  As  a  feast 
of  secondary  order,  it  ranked,  in  the  Latin  Church 
with  Epiphany  and  St.  John  Baptist's-day  (comp. 
Condi.  Agath.  can.  21).  In  the  Eastern  (jhurch 
it  was  celebrated  with  solemn  extra-mural  pro- 
cessions— ^possibly  as  early  as  St.  Chrysostom's 
time  at  Antioch,  though,  as  before  observed, 
•this  is  not  necessarily  implied  in  the  passage 
cited;  in  Jerusalem,  to  the  Mount  Olivet,  on 
which  the  Empress  Helena  had  erected  a  church. 
Bede  says  that  the  celebration  there  was  almost 
ai»  solemn  as  that  of  Easter;  it  began  at  mid- 
night, and  with  the  multitude  of  tapers  and 
torches  the  mountain  and  the  subjacent  land- 
scape were  all  ablaze  {de  loc.  aacr.  c.  7).  Else- 
where, the  procession  was  to  the  nearest  hill  or 
rising  ground,  from  which  at  the  same  time  a 
benediction  was  pronounced  on  the   fields  and 


fVuits  of  the  earth.  In  the  Western  Church  this 
procession  and  benediction  were  transferred  to 
the  Rogation-days ;  and  when  Gregory  of  Tours, 
ob.  595  {/fiat  Franc,  v.  11),  speaks  of  the 
solemn  processions  with  which  Abcension-day 
was  everywhere  celebrated,  perhaps  he  means 
only  processions  into  the  churches.  Martene 
describes  one  such  as  held  at  Vienne,  in  France. 
The  archbishop,  with  deacon  and  subdeacon, 
headed  it :  on  their  return  to  the  church,  they  are 
received  by  all  standing  in  the  nave ;  two  canons 
advance  towards  the  cantors :  C!ant.  Quern  quat' 
ritief  C!anon.  Jeswn  qui  resurrexit  Cant. 
Jam  asoendity  sicut  dixit.  C!anon.  Alleluia. 
Then  all  proceed  into  the  choir,  and  mass  is  cele- 
brated. There  was  also,  on  this  day,  in  some 
churches  (in  others  reserved  for  Pentecost)  a 
service  of  benediction  over  loaves  provided  for 
the  poor,  and  also  over  the  new  fruits  of  the 
earth. 

The  vigil  of  Ascension  was  kept  by  some  as  a 
fast,  as  an  exception  to  the  ancient  rule,  rigidly 
maintained  by  the  Greeks,  and  long  contended 
for  by  many  of  the  Latins.  '*Hoc  [paschal  i] 
tempore  nnllius  festi  vigiliam  jejunare  vel 
observare  jubemur,  nisi  Aacensionit  et  Pente- 
oostes.**  (Micrologus,  de  JSocL  Obsertxtt.  c.  55.) 
Isidore  of  Seville  (610)  {de  Ecclee.  Off.  c  37) 
acknowledges  no  fast  whatever  between  Easter 
and  Ascension-day :  he  holds  that  all  fifty  days 
to  Pentecost  are  days  of  rejoicing  only ;  but  some, 
he  says,  on  the  ground  of  our  Lord's  words,  St. 
Matt.  ix.  15,  '^CTanthe  children  of  the  bride- 
chamber  mourn,"  &c,  kept  &st  on  the  eight 
days  from  Ascensiin  to  Pentecost.  The  extended 
fast  of  three  days  before  Ascension,  which 
Amalarius  {de  Ecd.  Off.  iv.  37)  calls  tridiumwn 
vigiliae  Aacena.  jejunium  (apologising,  as  do  other 
enrly  liturgical  writers,  for  that  institution  as 
nn  innovation  upon  the  known  ancient  rule  of 
East  and  West)  came  but  slowly  into  general 
observance  in  the  Western  Church.  Especially 
was  this  the  case  in  Spain.  **  Hispani,  propter 
hoc  quod  scriptum  est,"  says  Walafrid  Strabo 
(823)  {de  rebua  Eccl.  c.  28),  '*'Non  possunt  filii 
sponsi  lugere  quamdiu  cum  illis  est  sponsus,'  infra 
quinquajgesimam  Paschae  recusantes  jejunare, 
litanias  suaa  post  Pentecosten  posuerunt,  quinta, 
sexta  et  septima  feriis  ejusdem  hebdomadis  eas 
facientes."  Accordingly,  in  the  Spanish  collection 
of  the  Clanons,  the  wording  of  those  relating  to  the 
Rogation  ^t  is  altered.  In  Cone.  Aurelian.  i.  can. 
27,  the  title,  '*  9e  Litaniis  ante  asc  Domini  cele- 
brandis,"  is  made,  ^  Ut  Litaniae  post  Dom.  asc. 
celebrentur ; "  and  in  the  body  of  the  Canon, 
for  "  Rogationes,  t>.,  Litanias  ante  asc  Dom.  ab 
omnibus  ecclesiis  placuit  celebrari  ita  ut  prae- 
missum  triduanum  jejunium  m  Dom.  ascensionis 
festivitat^  solvatur,"  the  Spanish  codex  has, 
"  Rog.,  £.«.,  lit.  poat  Asc.  Dom.  placuit  celebrari, 
ita  ut  praem.  trid.  jej.  poat  Dom.  asc.  solemni- 
tatem  solvatur;"  and  the  next  canon  which 
pronounces  censure  **  de  dericis  qui  ad  Utaniaa 
venire  contempserint,"  is  made  to  affect  only 
clerics  who  refuse  to  come  ad  offidumy  ad  opus 
aacrum  generally. 

The  Mosarabic  Order  does  not  even  rec<^ise 
a  vigil  of  Ascension^  though  it  has  one  for 
Pentecost. 

There  was  no  octave  of  Ascension;  the  foU 
lowii^  Sunday  is  simply  Domsnioa  pogt  Aaoen^ 
SHmem, 
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(KknteHmj  Die  vorxiiglichstenDenktr.ikrCTiriH' 
KatkoL  Kircht^  B.  r.  th.  i.  253-256.  Aagosti, 
l>eMkw,  der  CkrittL  ArMohgie^  B.  ii.  351  sqq. 
Rheinwald,  Dh  Kirddichs  Arckaoioaie,  204  sq. 
Horn,  Ud>er  doM  Alter  dee  Himmelfcuirtsfeetee^  in 
lAtur^.  Joumalf  t.  J.  H.  Wagnitz,  1806.)   [H.  B.] 

ASCETICISM.  The  difficalty  of  trsicing  the 
historj  of  asoeticism  in  the  early  ages  of  Christi- 
anity arises  in  part  from  scantiness  of  materials, 
bat  chiefly  from  the  circumstance  that  this  and 
tlie  cognate  terms  bare  been  used  in  two  senses, 
one  genera],  one  more  specific  These  two  signi- 
fications, and  this  enhances  the  difficulty,  cannot 
be  strictly  assigned  to  different  periods,  being 
not  infrequently  synchronous ;  nor  is  it  always 
easy  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other  merely  by 
the  context.  The  neglect  of  this  important  dis- 
tinction and  the  rehemence  of  partisanship  hare 
complicated  the  controversy  on  the  origin  And 
growth  of  asceticism ;  some  writers  contending 
that  Ascetics  as  an  order  are  coeral  with 
Christianity,  some  denying  their  existence  alto- 
gether till  the  4th  century.  Neither  statement 
can  be  accepted  without  some  qualification.  The 
following  attempt  at  an  historical  sketch  of 
asceticism  among  Christians,  in  its  earlier  phases, 
is  based  on  a  collation  of  the  principal  passages 
in  early  Christian  writers  bearing  on  the  subject. 

The  principle  of  asceticism,  and  this  is  allowed 
on  all  sides,  was  in  force  before  Christianity. 
The  Essenes,  for  instance,  among  the  Jews,  owed 
their  existence  as  a  sect  to  this  principle.  It  was 
dofninant  in  the  oriental  systems  of  antagonism 
between  mind  and  matter.  It  asserted  itself 
even  among  the  more  sensuous  philosophers  of 
Oreece  with  their  larger  sympathy  for  tne  plea- 
surable derelopment  of  man's  physical  energies. 
But  the  fuller  and  more  systematic  development 
of  the  ascetic  life  among  Christians  is  contem- 
poraneous with  Christisnity  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  Alexandrine  school  of  thought, 
and  exhibits  itself  first  in  a  country  subject 
to  the  combined  influences  of  Judaism  and  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy.  Indeed,  the  great  and 
ftuidamental  principle  on  which  asceticism,  in  its 
narrower  meaning  rests,  of  a  two-fold  morality, 
one  expressed  in  "  Precepts  **  of  universal  obliga- 
tion for  the  multitude,  and  one  expressed  in 
**  Counsels  of  Perfection  "  intended  only  for  those 
more  advanced  in  holiness,  with  its  doctrine  that 
the  passions  are  to  be  extirpated  rather  than 
controlled  (Orig.  Ep,  ad  Bom,  Lib.  iii. ;  TertuU. 
<fe  PaUio,  7,  8 ;  Gem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  529,  vi. 
TT.**)  is  very  closely  akin  to  the  Platonic  or  Py- 
thagfirean  distinction  between  the  life  according 
to  nature  and  the  life  above  nature,  as  well  as  to 
tbcir  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  contem- 
plative above  the  practical  life,  and  is  more 
nitunliy  dedncible  ft-om  this  source  than  from 
Any  other  (Porphyr.  de  Abetinent. ;  Eus.  H,  E. 
ii.  17>  In  (act  the  ascetics  of  the  3rd  and  4th 
rvMttturies  loved  the  deiiignation  of  philosophers 
(RoAW.  Vitiie  Patr,  pass.;  cf.  Greg.  Nyss.  Orat. 
CaUrK,  18  ;  Sox.  H.  E,  i.  13).  At  the  same  time 
It  ma«t  be  noted  that  the  Church  uttered  its 
protests  from  time  to  time  against  the  idea  of 
th^re  being  an3rthing  essentially  unholy  in  matter, 
and  iu  cautions  against  excessive  abstinence. 
Thus  Origen  insists  that  the  Christian  reason  for 
ak^ioence  b  not  that  of  Pythagoras  (c.  Ceisum 
T.  204);  and  the  so  called  '*  Apostolic  Canons" 
{it,  53)  whil«  approving  aseeiiciam  as  a  useful 
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discipline  condemn  the  abhorren.  e  of  things  is 
themselves  innocent  as  if  they  involved  any 
contamination  (cf.  Eus.  Jf,  E.  r.  3). 

During  the  1st  century  and  a  half  of  Chris- 
tianity there  are  no  indications  of  ascetics  as  a 
distinct  class.  While  the  first  fervour  of  conver- 
sions lasted,  and  while  the  Church,  as  a  small  and 
compact  community,  was  struggling  for  existence 
against  opposing  forces  on  every  side,  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  was  itself  a  profession  of 
the  ascetic  spirit ;  in  other  words,  of  endurance, 
of  hardihood,  of  constant  self-denial  (cf.  Acts  iL 
44 ;  iv.  34,  35).  Thus,  even  at  a  rather  later 
date,  Clemens  of  Alexandria  represents  Chria* 
tianity  as  an  tiffitnots  (Strom,  iv.  22 ;  cf.  Minuc 
Pel.  Oct.  oc.  12,  31,  36).  Simikrly  the  term  is 
applied  to  any  conspicuous  example  of  fortitude 
or  patience.  Eusebius  so  designates  certain 
martyrs  in  Palestine  (de  Mart,  Pal,  10)»  a  region 
into  which  monks,  strictly  so  called,  were  not 
introduced  till  the  middle  of  the  4ih  century 
(Hieron.  Vit,  Hilar,  14),  and  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria, calls  the  patriarch  Jacob  an  A^'Kifr^f 
(Paedagog,  i.  7).  This  more  vague  and  more 
general  use  of  the  word  appears  again  and  again 
even  af^er  the  formal  institution  of  monachism. 
Athanasius,  or  whoever  is  the  author,  speaking 
of  the  sufl*erings  of  the  martyr  Lncian,  in  prison, 
calls  him  ^  a  great  ascetic  "  (Synope,  Scr,  Saer,). 
Cyril,  of  Jerusalem,  calls  those  who,  like  Anna 
the  prophetess,  are  frequent  and  earnest  in 
prayer  ** ascetics"  (Catech,  i.  19).  Jerome  ap- 
plies the  word  to  Picrius  for  his  self-chosen 
poverty,  and  to  Serapion,  Bishop  of  Antioch 
{Scr.  Use  76.  41^ ;  and  Epiphanius  to  Marcion 
because,  prior  to  his  lapse  into  heresy,  he  had  ab- 
stained, though  without  any  vow,  from  marriaga 
{Haer,  xlii.).  Cyril  of  Alexandria  uses  Afftctiint 
as  equivalent  to  self-denial  (in  Joan,  xiii.  35)  in 
the  same  way  as  Chrysostom  st)eaks  of  virtue  as 
a  discipline  (Horn,  in  Inscr.  Act.  Apostol,  ii.  ff). 
So  fiir  there  is  nothing  to  prove  the  existeuM  of 
an  ascetic  class  or  order  bound  by  rules  not 
common  to  all  Christians. 

For  about  a  century  subsequent  to  150  A.D. 
there  begin  to  be  traces  of  an  asceticism  more 
sharply  defined  and  occupying  a  more  distinct 
position ;  but  not  as  yet  requiring  its  votaries  to 
separate  themselves  entirely  from  the  rest  of  their 
community.  Athenagoras  speaks  of  persons 
habitually  abstaining  from  matrimony  (Apol.  pro 
Chr,  xxviii.  129 ;  cf.  Ircnaeus  ap.  Eus.  H.  E.  v. 
241 ;  cf.  Dionys.  Alexandr.).  Eusebius  mentions 
devout  persons,  ascetics,  but  not  an  order,  who 
ministered  to  the  poor  (de  Mart.  Pal.  cc  10,  IIX 
and  calls  Narcissus,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  an 
"ascetic"  (ff.  E.  vi.  9).  Tertullian  uses  the 
term  "  exercitati  "  or  disciplined,  (de  Puecr,  14), 
but,  apparently  in  reference  to  students  of  Holy 
Scripture.  Clemens  of  Alexandria  styles  the 
ascetics  itcXticrAv  itcXtKroripoi  "  more  elect  than 
the  elect"  (Horn.  "  Quie  DvDetl'*  36;  cf.  Strom, 
viii.  15);  and  Epiphanius  in  a  later  century 
speaks  of  monks  as  ol  trwov^atot  or  "  the  earn- 
est" (Expoe.  Fid,  22;  cf.  Eus.  H,  E.  vi.  IIX 
jnst  as  the  word  **  religious "  came  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  to  be  restricted  to  those  who  devoted 
themselves  to  a  life  of  more  than  ordinary  strict- 
ness. This  increasing  reverence  for  austerities 
as  such  is  seen  in  most  of  the  sects,  which  were 
prominent  in  the  2nd  century ;  only  with  the 
exaggeration  which  ofually  characterises  move- 
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mentt  of  the  kind.  The  Montanists  prescribed 
a  riji^oroai  aitceticum,  not  for  their  more  zealous 
disciples  onlj,  but  for  all  indiscriminately.  The 
Syrian  Gnostics,  the  followers  of  Satummos  and 
Bosilides,  the  Encratitae,  the  disciples  of  Cerdo 
and  Marcion  in  Asia  Minor  and  Italy,  all  car- 
ried the  notion  of  there  being  an  inherent  pollu- 
tion in  the  material  world,  and  of  it  being  the 
positive  duty  of  Ch:*istians  to  shun  all  contact 
with  it,  to  an  extent  which  left  eren  the  Church 
doctrine  of  asceticism  &r  behind  (Iren.  adv.  ffaer. 
i.  24 ;  Epiphan.  Jfaer.  23).  How  far  their  prac- 
tice corresponded  with  theory  is  doubtful.  The 
proneness  of  human  nature  to  a  reaction  into 
excessive  laxity  after  excessive  austerities  hardly 
admits  of  exception,  and  gives  probability  to  the 
allegations  maide  by  the  orthodox  writers  of 
flagrant  licentiousness  in  some  cases. 

The  middle  of  the  3rd  century  marks  an  era  in 
the  development  of  Christian  asceticism.  Antony, 
Paul,  Ammon,  and  other  Egyptian  Christians  not 
content,  as  the  ascetics  before  them,  to  lead  a  life 
af  extraordinaiy  strictness  and  severity  in  towns 
and  villages,  aspired  to  a  more  thorough  estrange- 
ment of  themselves  from  all  earthly  ties ;  and 
by  their  teaching  and  example  led  very  many 
to  the  ¥rildemess,  there  to  live  and  die  in  almost 
^tter  seclusion  A*om  their  fellows.  The  Great 
Pecian  persecution  was  probably  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of  this  exodus  from  the  cities 
into  the  desert ;  not  only  by  driving  many  to 
take  refuge  in  the  desert,  but  by  exciting  a  spirit 
which  longed  to  emulate  the  self-renunciation  of 
the  martyrs  and  confessors.  But  it  was  probably 
the  influence  of  the  Alexandrine  teaching,  as  has 
been  already  suggested,  which  had  fostered  the 
longing  to  escape  altogether  from  the  contamina- 
tions and  persecutions  of  an  evil  world.  It  was 
no  longer,  as  in  earlier  days,  only  or  chiefly  from 
external  enemies  that  a  devout  Christian  felt 
himself  in  danger.  As  Christianity  widened  the 
circle  of  its  operations,  it  became  inevitably  less 
discriminating  as  to  the  character  of  those  who 
were  admitted  into  the  community ;  and  the 
CTadual  intrusion  of  a  more  secular  spirit,  among 
Christians,  flnt  forced  those  who  were  more 
thoroughly  in  earnest  to  aim  at  a  stricter  life  in 
the  world,  and  then  thrust  them  out  of  the  world 
altogether.  Eusebins  bears  witness  to  this 
Alexandrine  influence  on  Christian  asceticism  in 
a  remarkable  comparison  of  the  ascetics  of  his 
own  creed  with  the  Therapeutae  in  Egypt  {ff.  E, 
ii.  17;  Soz.  H,  E.  i.  13).  There  seems  to  have 
been  something  in  the  climate  and  associations  of 
Egypt  (as  in  Syria)  which  predisposed  men  thus 
to  abdicate  the  duties  and  responsibilities  be- 
longing to  active  life.  The  exact  position  which 
these  Therapeutae  occupied  is  uncertain.  Pro- 
bably they  were  in  existence  prior  to  Christianity ; 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Essenes ;  but 
were  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  Jews. 
From  Philos  account  {de  Vitd  Contempl.  pp. 
892-4)  it  seems  clear,  at  any  rate,  that  this 
manner  of  life  resembled  in  many  respects  that 
of  the  Christian  ascetics  in  the  desert.  They 
dwelt  in  separate  cells  not  far  from  one  another ; 
renounced  their  possessions;  practised  fiutings 
and  other  austerities;  and  devoted  themselves 
partly  to  contemplation,  and  in  part  to  study.  In 
this  last  point  their  example  was  not  imitated  by 
their  Christian  anti-types  in  Egypt.  They  seem 
to  have  been  imbued  with  the  mystical  spirit  of 


Alexandria.  Their  name  signifies  that  they  gave 
themselves  either  to  serye  God,  or,  mure  prolj»- 
bly,  to  cultivate  their  own  souls  aud  those  of 
their  disciples.     (Eus.  H,  E.  ii.  17.) 

Hitherto  Christian  asceticism  has  been  in- 
dividualistic in  its  character.  About  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century  it  begins  to  assume  a  corporate 
character.  Naturally,  as  the  number  of  recluses 
increased,  the  need  was  felt  of  organisation. 
Pachomius  is  generally  regarded  as  the  first  to 
form  a  **  Coenobium,''  that  is  an  association  of 
ascetics  dwelling  together  under  one  supreme 
authority  (Hieron.  £eg.  Pack, ;  cf.  Graveson  hid. 
Eccl.  i.  116).  A  fixed  rule  of  conduct  and  a 
promise  to  observe  the  rule  were  the  nntural 
consequences  of  forming  a  society.  But  the 
exaction  of  an  irrevocable  and  lifelong  vow  be- 
longs to  a  later  phase  of  asceticism.  James  of 
Nbibis  speaks  of  ascetics  practising  a  rigid  celi- 
bacy (Serm.  6tus).  The  term  ascetic  begins  now 
to  be  nearly  equivalent  to  monastic  The  so- 
called  *' Apostolical  Constitutions,"  which  are 
generally  assigned  to  this  period,  enumerate 
"  ascetics,'*  but  not  **  monks "  among  orders  of 
Christians  (13).  The  K6yos  iuricririKhs  of  Basil 
of  Caesaraea  is  on  the  monastic  life.  So  ia-Krj<ris 
is  used  by  Palladius  {Hist.  Laus.  Proem,  c  46, 
&c) ;  in  canons  of  the  Council  of  Gangra  against 
excessive  asceticism  (12,  13),  and  by  Athnnasius 
in  his  life  of  Antony.  Athanasins  calls  the 
two  disciples  who  waited  on  Antony  kcKov^Lfvoi. 
**  learning  to  be  ascetics."  'Aa-mirripioy  in  So- 
crates (H.  E,  iv.  23)  means  what  is  now  called  a 
monastery;  iunctirtieh  iraAv/S^,  a  monastic  cell 
(Theodoret,  H.  E.  iv.  25).  At  that  time  fiovcur- 
rripioy  was,  as  the  word  literally  expresses,  a 
separate  cell ;  iuncrrrnpiov  a  common  dwelling- 
place  under  the  rule  of  a  superior,  in  which  those 
who  desired,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  age,  a 
yet  higher  stage  of  perfection,  might  be  trained 
and  disciplined  for  absolute  seclusion  (Greg. 
Naz.  Or.  XX.  359).  In  the  middle  ages  the  word 
"  asceterium  "  was  altered  into  "  arcisterium 
or  "archisterium  "  {Du  CangCy  s.  voce). 

In  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  the  widow! 
and  virgins  who  were  officially  I'ecognised  as  such, 
are  designated  iuricnrplai  (Justinian,  NocelL  cxxiii. 
43).  At  a  later  ()enod  the  word  means  a  nun  : 
and  is  the  Greek  equivalent  for  "  sanctimonialis," 
or  "monialis"  (Phot.  Nomocan.  Tit.  ix.  1  p.  207). 
'Kamt^pios  is  a  later  form  for  io-itiTT^s. 

The  history  of  asceticism,  afler  the  institution 
of  monastic  societies  belongs  to  the  history  of 
MONASnciSM.  There  it  will  be  seen  with  what 
marvellous  rapidity  this  development  of  Christian 
asceticism  spread  far  and  wide  from  the  deserts 
of  the  Thebaid  and  Lower  Egypt ;  how  Basil, 
Jerome,  Athanasius,  Augustine,  Ambrose,  were 
foremost  among  its  earliest  advocates  and  propa- 
gators, and  how  Cassian,  Columbanus,  Benedict 
and  others  crowned  the  labours  of  their  prede- 
cessors by  a  more  elaborate  organisation.  It  is 
enough  here  to  endeavour  to  trace  the  gradual 
and  almost  imperceptible  process  by  which  as- 
ceticism, from  being  the  common  attribute  of 
Christianity,  became  in  course  of  time  the  dis- 
tinctive speciality  of  a  class  within  the  Christian 
community. 

(Besides  the  writers  quoted  already,  see  Bing- 
ham, Origines,  bk.  vii.  Paleotimo,  Swnma  Anti' 
quitatumj  lib.  vii.  Gluck*s  Atteserrae  Origines 
Rei  Monasticae,    Mamachi,  Coalwni  dei  primitim 
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CViftiaiti.  Diaertatio  dt  Aicetii  pnef.  S.  Jir. , 
.Vu.  ^TUL  Ti.  CUodii  S^muii  Salat  in  Tcrtull. ' 
de  FaUio.)  [1.  G.  S-l   . 

ASCHAIMENSE  CONCILIUM.— A  coon-  ' 
til  wu  held,  I.D.  763,  mt  A3chcim,  under  Tm>- 
lila  lU  Duke  of  BcTmrim,  that  puwd  15  decma 
on  diKipUnt.  [£.  S.  F.] 

ASCLEFIADES,  bUhop  ud  n»rtTr,  com- 
DlfRidntrd  Oct.  18  [Mart.  Rom.  Vet.y         [C] 

ASH  WEDNESDAY.    [Lest.] 

ASIATICUM  CONOILrUM.  — A  council 
wu  heJd.  A.b.  245,  in  Asia  Uinor  igainit  Koetiu, 
bat  U  vhat  pl«e  i*  nncertsin.  [H  S.  F.] 

ASINAEII  (Tertull.  Apo/.  c.  iTi.),  >  tenn 
ef  reproocb  Igliait  the  eartj  Chriatiani.  Tfaat 
the  Jew!  wonhipped  tn  as),  or  the  bud  of  an 
an,  wu  a  earrent  belief  in  mtay  parti  of  the 
Gentile  world.  Ticitn*  {Mitt.  t.  4}  uya  tfaat 
there  wu  ■  cmuecntcd  irtugo  of  an  u>  in  the 
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herd  of  wild  a 

tn  uprlDKi  of  wnter.  PlnUrcb  {Sympot.  ir.  5,  2) 
tclti  Tirluillr  the  Hme  Marj.  Diodanu  Sicului 
MTt  (lib.  iiiiT.  »ng.)tbat  Antiochn*  EpiphiDei 
fiUDd  ID  Ibc  temple  a  tlone  image  reprewnting 
a  nun  sitting  upon  id  au;  bnt  on  the  other 
hand  Jowphiu  (■?.  Apitn.  ii.  c  7)  adducce  the 
drl  that  no  inch  imi^a  had  been  found  in  the 
t«mpl<  bf  anr  conqueror  as  an  argument  for  the 
groondlcMneH  of  (he  cnlumnj. 

The  Hme  belief  appean  to  hare  prevailed  in 
reference  to  tbe  earlr  Chriitiani.  It  is  men- 
tioned hj  both  Terlulfian  {Ad  Hat.  i.  14;  Apol. 
lei.)  and  Minnciaa  Felii  (OOav.  9  and  26\  but, 
Ihmigh  rrftrred  tn  in  later  lime*,  appenn  to 
h«T»  di».)  out  in  the  conne  of  the  Srd  ceolury. 
(The  fart  mentione.1  by  Servelun,  Dt  Ti-in.  Ert-or. 
c.  I'i.  that  he  heard  the  name  rcpTonch  m^  ' 
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e  reproAch  hu  been  a  subject 
01  Tanoua  iptcuiationJ:— <1)  It  hai  been  con- 
(hlere-i  to  haie  ariMD  aomewhcte  in  the  Gentile 
worl.i,  and  to  hare  been  applied  1o  the  Jew* 
bef.'re  the  Chriillan  era.  On  tblt  hvpotlieiii 
»ri'>iu  eiplanationi  of  it  hare  been  given. 
Monnn*  (/«  Cifiitt  Aiimno  Deo  ChrMlano,  Dord- 
rrchl,  1>>^0)  thaoeht  that  there  wu  a  confuilon 
betwMB  the  two  word*  Oomrr  C^},  which  ii 
bh4  (?)  for  the  "pot"  of  manna  in  the  temple, 
a»i  Orimnr  (TIDn),  which  meiiBa  a  "  wild  am," 
and   that  thii  confniion  waa  cnnfirni«l  by  the 

nn.  Hja»tiaiI>tOnaiatria<<limJ¥dieiietChrii- 
(uMi  imfarla,  trfurt,  I'lA)  thought  that  the 
'■     "        '"       «  probably  late " 


tloD  tiow  the  name  of  Oniu.  who  built  a  JgwiMi 
temple  at  Hcliopolii ;  and  Bochart  (Uitroioic.  i. 
2.  c  18)  thought  that  the  [^jpCiani  wilfnllj  per- 
rened  the  aipreuion  "Pi  lao "  ( = " montli  of 
God  ■')  into  "  Pieo,"  which  in  an  Egyptian  toc«- 
bnlary  edited  by  Kircher  eignifieg  "  au."  <3)  It 
hai  been  rlewed  aa  s  calumny  of  the  Jswi  againil 
the  Christiana,  which  «u  reflected  back  upon  th* 
Jews  themwlTea.  In  favour  of  thi»  view  It  ii 
urged  that  Tertullian  diitinctly  apeaka  of  it  M  a 
Jewish  calumny;  and  against  it  is  the preralonc* 

however  indnstrloualy  spread,  wouH  hnrdly 
r«acfa.  (4)  It  baa  been  regaided  u  havlnr 
originated  from  the  nae  of  the  ass  aa  a  aymbol 
by  iom<  Gnostic  secta.  That  the  au  wu  thui 
Died  is  clear  from  the  statement  of  Epiphania* 
(c.ffwrel.  26,  10;  see  also  Origen,  c.  CM>.  vi.  9) 
Between  these  Taiious  hypotheses  It  is  hardly 
possible,  in  the  absence  of  nirther  evldencs,  tt 
make  a  choice ;  the  question  mutt  be  left  nn- 
decided.  A  slight  additianal  intereet  hu  bMB 
given  toit  by  thediscoreryal  Rome,  in  1856,  on 
a  wall  under  the  western  angle  of  the  Pa]atin^ 
of  a  graffito,  which  forcibly  recalls  the  story 
mentioned  by  Tertullian.  The  apologist's  wordi 
are  (Act.  fiat.  i.  14}—"  nuper  quidam  peiditiasl- 
mu^  in  ista  civilate,  etiam  suae  religionis  de- 
tertor,  solo  detrimeDto  culls  Jtidwus  ....  pic- 
turam  in  nos  propoiuit  sub  ista  pratcriptione 
ONOCOETES.  Is  erat  auriboa  canUrionun  ti 
in  toga,  cum  libro,  altero  pede  ungnlato,  Et 
credidit  valgus  InAuni  Judaeo."  The  graffito  in 
qneation  represents  an  almost  similar  caricatnre, 
eiidently  directed  a|^nit  some  Christian  con- 
rert  of  the  2nd  century.  Upon  a  erost  ia  a 
figure  with  a  human  body  wearin|;  an  ittitrula, 
but  with  an  ass's  head.  On  one  side  is  another 
figure  lifting  np  his  head,  possibly  in  the  cttitude 
of  prayer.  UnderneAth  is  written  AAEBAHENOs 
BEBETE  eEON  ("Aleiamenos  is  wgnhipping 
God").  The  form  of  the  letters  point*  to  tba 
written  towaida  the  eiwl  o( 
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uUian  wrote  {see  P.  Garmcci'i  article,  with 
ccpy  of  the  graffito,  in  the  CiriHa  CattoUca, 
Tie  3,  vol.  iv.  p.  .W9).  This  graffito  is  now 
reserved  in  the  library  of  th*  CoUegio  Romano 
L  Rome.  [E.  H.J 

ASPEROILLUM.  The  bnuh  or  twig  used 
w  sprinkling  Holy  Water  [Holy  Water].  It 
iciently  was.  or  wu  said  to  he,  of  hywap,  a 
lant  supposed  lo  possess  cleansing  virtue*,  from 
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e  sacfedw 
gp-fl  the  perversion  ''aainos"  to  th 
s..Uitrs;  and  U-iD.<iut  (Ale  I^ude  Aaii 
•1.   11:;^)  thought  II  ■        ■        ■ 


.■•)for 
ive  sug- 
Romao 

LhipC'nilpraeternube. 
>t  roeli  numen  adorant,"  .luv.  Sat.  lii.  97)  was 
corrupted  into  £hi.  (2)  It  ou  been  coniidered 
ta  have  arisen  in  ^^pt,  and  on  'His  hypothesii 
two  eiplanatinn*  have  been  given,  'lanaqnil 
Fabar  (£/«'-  ■-  ■')  thought  that  it  KU  *  corrup- 


the  Slst  Psalm.  Thus,  in  th* 
Gregorian  SacnunenUry  (p.  148)  the  bishop  in 
the  consecration  of  a  cbarch,  sprinkles  the  altar 
•even  times  with  hyssop.  The  modem  French 
Eiame  Govpil  inilirates  that  a  fbl's  bruah  waa 
aome  time  used  aa  an  upergillum.  {Oo»pil  for 
Vulpioila,  Ducange's  0/o»jory,  s.  v.).  [C] 

ASPEUBION.     [11APTI9M,] 

ASR,  WORSHIP  OF  THE.    [Abesabii.] 

ASSirMPTION  OF  THE  VIRGIN 
MAHY.    [MartiukViroin,  Peit[vamo».] 

.VSTERISCUS  (sometimes  called  J?t(rfWa  by 
Latin  wrilem).  To  prevent  the  veil  from  dis- 
turbing Ihe  particles  arranged  on  the  discos  or 
patei^  in  preparation  for  the  celebration  of  tha 
bucbarisl.St.  Chrysostom  is  said  to  have  inrenlad 
two  small  arches  lo  support  it.      These,  wh« 
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plaoed  so  as  to  cross  each  other,  resembled  a  star,  on  other  grounds.  It  belonged  to  the  sjrstem 
and  hence  were  called  iurrhp  or  iurrfiptaKoSy  the  of  demon-worship  and  lying  magic,  which  Scrip- 
star  ;  hence  the  priest,  placing  it  over  the  paten,  tore  had  forbidden.  The  astrologer  was  a  child 
is  directed  to  say,  '*  And  the  star  came  and  stood  of  the  deril.  His  art  had  come  down  from  the 
OTer  where  the  yonng  child  was."  In  modem  ^^tians  and  Chaldaeans  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
times  the  arches  are  riveted  together  at  the  point  i.  16,  p.  132).  It  substituted  the  idea  of  des- 
of  intersection,  but  so  loosely  as  to  admit  of  one  tiny  for  that  of  the  providence  of  Ood,  and 
arch  being  turned  within  the  other  for  con-  tampered  with  the  sense  of  responsibility  by 
Tenience  of  carriage.  See  woodcut.  (Neale,  leading  men  to  impute  their  vices  to  the  starK. 
Eatiem  Churchy  Inltrod,  350 ;  Daniel,  Codex  (August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  v.  1 ;  Tract,  in  Fs,  Ixi. ;  de 
JAtUf^icus,  ir.  336,  390.)                              [C.]  Mathem, ;  Greg.  Nyss.  Ep.  contr.  Fatwn ;  Tertull. 

C  de  Idol,  c  ix*  p«  156.)    Some  teachers  pointed  to 
^  4k    the  case  of  Esau  and  Jacob,  bom  in  the  same 
mmBm^Mss^^A^^^^ss^^ssM^^^  hour  yet  with  such  different  destinies,  as  a  proof 
/ ^  ^1                          H  that  the  system  was  false  (August,  de  Doctr, 
mjf      ^1                          I  Christ,  ii.  21).    Some  conceding  that  the  heathen 
iy|       ^^^^                  ■  world  was  subject  to  these  influences,  favourable 
llM       VBVP^               I  or  malignant,  held  that  baptism  placed  men  in 
^1                                     I  another  region  in  which  they  were  set,  and  that 
in                                     I  the  **  new  birth  **  annulled  the  horoscope  that 
IH                                      1^  was  cast  for  the  first  nativity.    The  action  of 
J^^^te.                             VRI  ^^®  Church  was  in  accordance  with  the  teaching 
^^^^^^  of  its  chief  writers.    The  burning  of  the  books 
iiMiiuiM.  of  those  who  used  "  curious  arts  "  in  Acts  xix. 
ASTERIUS,  martyr,  commemormted  March  3  1^*  «erved  as  a  precedent.    Mathematici  were  to 
(Mart.  Rom.  Vet,),                                       [C]  P^«  ^V  their  books  to  the  bishop,  or  to  burn 

ASTORGA,  COTOCIL  OP  (Ajn^c^^  ^^^^^L^l^ ^^ 

Oc>NCiuuM),A.D.  446,  condemned  certom  M^^  excommunication  (C   Laod.  c.  36).    In  two  or 

?f^  ?r*^T*l^Tv!!!*  ^^''*»  ^'^  ^  «n'  th"^  instances  the  operation  of  the  laws  con- 

but  omitted  by  Labbe).                       [A.  W.  H.]  ^^^  .^^^^  ^.^j^  memorable  names.    Aquila,  the 

ASTROLOGERS.  No  element  of  heathenism  translator  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  said  to 
was  more  difficult  to  eradicate  than  the  belief  have  been  expelled  from  the  Church  on  the 
that  the  stars  in  their  courses  influenced  the  charge  of  being  an  astrologer  (Epiphan.  de  Mens, 
lives  of  men^  and  that  the  destinies  of  individuals  et  Pond,  §  xv.  t.  ii.  p.  171,  but  the  narrative  is 
and  of  nations  might  be  foretold  by  those  who  hardly  more  than  a  legend).  Eusebius,  of  Emesa, 
studied  their  combinations.  Under  the  names  of  had  to  contend  against  the  suspicions  to  which 
Chaldaei  (as  representing  those  who  were  more  his  love  of  science  exposed  him,  that  he  was 
famous  than  any  other  people  of  the  ancient  addicted  to  the  fi4pos  iwortKtafAaruchy  of  astro- 
world  for  their  devotion  to  this  study),  Mathe-  logy  (Sozom.  JI,  E.  iii.  6).  It  was  one  of  the 
matici  (in  popular  language  this  had  become  the  crimes  imputed  to  the  Priscillianists  of  Spain 
•xclusive  meaning  of  the  word),  Apoteleematici  that  they  had  revived  the  old  superstitions  of 
(as  dealing  with  the  kvor^Kiafun-Of  or  influences  the  Mathematici,  and  had  taught  men  that  the 
of  the  stars),  Oenethliaci  (as  casting  horoscopes  several  parts  of  their  body  were  under  the  con- 
of  the  positions  of  the  planets  at  the  hour  of  trol  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  (August,  de  Hacr. 
birthX  they  were  to  be  found  in  every  city  of  the  Ixx.)                                                    [E.  H.  P.] 

empire.    They  becanie  on  many  grounds  objecto  ASTURICEN8E  CJONCILIUM.  [Aotoroa.] 

of  suspicion  to  its  police.    They  were  cheats  and  *-               -* 

impostors ;  they  brought  in  the  foreign,  eastern  ASYLUM.    [Sanctuary.] 

superstitions  of  which  Roman  magistrates  stood  ASYNCRITUS,  "  Apostle,"  commemorated 

in  dread  ;  they  might  at  any  time  play  into  the  April  8  {Cal.  Byx.),                                     [C] 

hands  of  political  rivals  by  predicting  their  sue-  . ,___  .  „  .  -,---«     ,-v  «.  t        i*  a  i         »  • 

cess  as  thrfavourites  of  heaven.    The  annals  of  ATHANASroS     (1)  Bishop  of  Alexandria ; 

the  empire  accordingly  present  a  series  of  edicts  V"*   «.  commemorated  Jan.  18  (^- J'yj^"^) » 

against  them.    They  were  banished  from  Rome  "Ij^^^^^^  ^^^^J  ^f  T?*l' ^*^  V5'''^\.  "^ 

by  Agrippa  and  Augustus  (Dion.  Cass.  xlix.  43,  Y^')'^J^'  ??  ^^«'^-  ^«*«?);  translation,  May  2 

Ivi.  25),  by  Tiberius  (Tacit.  Ann.  iL  32 ;  Sueton.  (^-  Byiran^) ;  commemonited  Maskar^m  13  = 

Tiber,  c  36),  bv  CUudius  (Tacit.  Ann,  xiL  52),  ^P^",^^'  *?^  ^'""^^  ^7  }ii^  ?  i^'  ^^^^'K 

by  Vitellius  (Sueton.  Vitell.  14).    The  frequent  W  P«»»>yUr,  Oct.  11  (Mart.  Bedie,  Hteron.), 

repetition  of  the  measure  shews  how  ineradicable  ATHEISTS    (t^toi),  a  name  of   reproach 

was  the  evil.    Sometimes  the  emperor  himself^  which  was  applied  to  the  early  Christians.    The 

Vespasian,  in  his  eager  ambition  (Tacit.  Hist,  ii.  absence  of  material  symbols  of  the  Deity,  of  sac- 

78),  Domitian,  in  his  restless  suspicion,  yielded  riflce,  of  temples,  and  of  almost  all  the  external 

to  their  influence.    Otho's  murder  of  Galba  had  observances  which  constituted  the  religion  of 

been   prompted  by  their    counsels.     Over  the  contemporary  heathendom,  naturally  induced  a 

minds  of  most  men,  and  yet  more,  of  women,  popular  cry  that  Christianity  was  a  new  form  of 

they  exercised  an  unbounded  sway  (Juven.  vL  atheism.    The  cry  was  repeated  by  Jews  as  well 

553-568),  often  in  proportion  to  the  notoriety  as  by  Gentiles  (see  Justin  Mart.  c.  Tryph.  cviii.). 

which  they  had  gained  by  being  mixed  up  in  It  was  a  leading  cause  of  the  general  animosity 

political  or  other  mysteries,  and  were  on  that  against  the  Christians  and  the  apologists  were 

account  expelled  from  the  dty.  at  some  pains  to  refute  it  (see  especially  Athenag. 

.  Christian  feeling  was  opposed  to  the  practice  Legat.  pro  Christ.  3  aad  4),    The  following  are  the 
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•kief  ailadoiu  to  the  calamDjT  oaUide  the  writinn  tome  canons  on  behalf  of  the  Church,  and  n- 

of  the  apologists : — ^Eosebins  (iT.  E.  ir.  15)  tefis  ferred  a  criminal  cause,  broaght  before  thea 

■s  that  the  formola  in  which  Polycarp  was  de-  by  the  emperor,  to  the  state  tribuna'    If  ansi, 

sired  by  the  proconsul  to  abjure  his  £dth  was  ziv.  655).                                            [A.  W.  U.] 

nl^.  «    ^^'  !>*<"»  Cassins(lxTii.l^  relates  ATTINIACEN8B    CONCILIUM.      [At- 

that  FlaTins  Clemens,  the  ancle  of  Domitian,  naNr.l 

whom  some  writers  hare  identified  with  Clemens  .  xTiiTWT»m»T«            *  v^f«i<n<r^««»»^^     , .  . 

Romanns,  and  who  was  no  donbt  a  ChristUn,  AUBERTU8    or    AUTBEBTU8.    bUhop 

was  put  to  death  for  atheism,    Lucian  (Alexand.  ^^  confessor,  commemorated   Dec.   13  (M^t. 

PtewL  c  25,  cf.  c  38)  says  that  Pontus  was  fiill  ^«^}'                                                           [C.J 

iu$4mm  KuL  XpiorMMAv.    Even  so  late  as  the  4th  AUCTOR,    bishop,    commemorated   Aug.   9 

century  we  find  Licinius  accusing  Constantine  of  (Mart,  Bedae).                                             ^CJ] 

haying  embraced  T^>r  fttfcor  W^or  (Euseb.  Vit,  AUDACTE8,  martyr,  commemorated  Oct.  24 

Omjt.  c.  15) ;  and  Julian  summed  up  his  objec-  (Mart,  Rom,  Vet.),                                       [C] 

tiomi  to  Oiristianity  when  he  deKribed  it  as  AUDACTUa    [AoAUcrua] 

A#fdr^ra  (Julian,  Ep,ad  Artac,  ap  Sotom,  H,  E.  atttva-v          _a                                .     ti      ^ 

T.  16).     But  by  that  time  the  Christian  fiithcrs  ,J^*i^^    ™^y'»    commemorated    J«ly  » 

had  already  begun  to  turn  the  Ubles  upon  their  \^^*'  ^^^  ^^O-                                        [C] 

adreraaries  and  atheism  became  a  reproach,  not  AUDIENTE8   ( KicpoAitMvoC),     Two  stages 

of  Paganism  against  Christianity,  but  of  Chris-  have  to  be  noted  in  the  history  and  significance 

tiaaity  against  Paganism  (see  Clem.  Alex.  Pro-  of  this  word.     Down  to  the  time  of  Noratus  and 

irefd.  p.  11).                                             [G.  H.]  the  consequent  development  of  the  penitential 

ATHENAOORAS,  with  ten  disciples  and  »y8t«n»  of  the  Church,  it  is  used  as  equivalent 

fire     priests,     commemorated    July    23    (Cal,  *<>  catechumen.    The  Awiieniee  are  those  who 

Armen.).                                                       [C]  '^^  present  in  the  Church,  but  are  not  yet  bap- 

ATHEN0GENB8,  martyr,  and  ten  disdples,  ^'^  *"^  ^*^^  ^^^^Ti  *°  ^^^  "*"«  ^^  ™ 

commemorated  JulyW  iCat!  Byzant,).        [t]  ^r,,!    "^*,  ?      ,      ^""'""l^^  £!^^,l^ 

.r«..*^««     ,                         f   .          .       .  the /ittefes,  or  the  yet  more  sacred  service  which 

ATRIUM,  the   court  attached  to  churches  followed.    They  heard  the  psalms,  the  lessons, 

in  the  earlier  centuries.     It  was  usually  placed  the  sermon,  and  then  left  (Tertull.  de  Poemt. 

before  the  front  of  the  church,  and  surrounded  c.  vi.,  vii.;  Cypr.  Ep,  13).    At  CSarthage  they 

by  porticoes.     In  the  centre  of  the  open  area  ^ere  placed  under  the  special  care  of  a  catechist 


a  founUin,  or  at  least  a  cantharus  [Can-  or  Audientmm  Doctor  (Cypr.  Ep.  81).    The  trea- 

THABUS],  a  large  vessel  containing  water  for  ab-  tise  of  Augustine,  de  catecMzandie  rudifms,  was 

lotion.    This  founUin   was  sometimes  covered  written  for  such  a  catechist,  and  shews  fully 

with  a  roof  and  surrounded  by  raUings.    The  ^hat  was  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given, 

atnum  was  in  the  earlier  ages  considered  an  im-  The  word  seems  to  be  used  with  somewhat  of 

portant,  almost  indispensable  adjunct  to  at  any  the  same  vagueness  by  Augustine  (Serm.  182). 

rate  the  Urger  churches.     Eusebius  describes  There  is  no  trace  at  thU  period,  if  indeed  at 

(Eodes.  Hist,  X.  4,  §  39)  the  atrium  with  its  any  time  in  the  West,  of  a  distinct  position  for 

four  porticoes  in  hU  account  of  the  church  built  them   in  the   place   where  Christians  met  for 

by  St.  Paulinus  at  Tyre;  and  atria  dating  from  worship. 

the  5th  century  existed  at  St.  Peter's  and  S.  in  the  East,  however,  we  find  from  the  time 

Paolo  f.  L  M.  at  Rome.    Examples,  though  not  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  onwards  a  more  syste- 

dating  from  the  period  with  which  this  work  niatic  classification,  and  that  one  made  subser- 

ia  concerned,  may  be  seen  in  several  churches  ^ient  to  an  eUborate  penitential  system.     The 

at  Rome,  as  S.  Clemente,  S.  Cecilia,  and  others,  Audientet  are  the  second  in  a  graduated  series  of 

and  indeed  elsewhere.    In  the  ruins  of  the  basi-  those  who,  as  catechumens  or  members  of  the 

Jca  of  S.  Stefano,  in  Via  Utina,  the  atrium,  in-  Church,  have  faUen,  and  need  to  be  restored, 

stead  of  occupying  iU  normal  place,  is  placed  by  QuUide  the  Church  stood  the  Flentes  (H\at6fiwot) 

the  side  of  the  apM,  the  reason  probably  being  mourning  over  their  guilt,  catching  only  the 

that  the  Via  Utina  ran  past  the  apse,  and  that  indistinct  sounds  of  what  was  passing  within, 

thoM  who  wished  to  enter  the  church  from  that  exposed    to    sun    or    rain.      Then   within   the 

ffreat  thoroughfcre  would  thus  pass  through  the  narthex,  the   portico  in  one  sense  ouUide  the 

atrium.     Where,  however,  no  important  street  church,   but  communicating  with  it    by  open 

or  public  building  prevented  the  architect  from  joors,  were  the  Audientes  (Greg.  Thaum.  dm, 

tuily  developing  his  plans,  the  atrium,  it  should  ^ly  They  might  sUy  there  and  lUten,  like  those 

seem,  during  the  whole  period  treated  of  in  thU  who  bore  the  same  name  in  the  older  system.  tiU 

work  (and  indeed  until  a  later  period),  in  luly  the  sermon  was  over.    Then  the  deacon  bade 

at  least,  and  probably  elsewhere,  formed  a  part  them  depart  along  with  the  unbelievers  (Const. 

•f  every  important  church.                       [A.  N.]  j^po^.  riii.  5),  and  they  had  not  the  privilege  of 

ATTIGNY,  (X)UNCIL8  OF  (Atttniacen-  joining  in  any  prayers.    After  a  year  thus  paiued 

BA  0058ILTaX  held  at  Attigny  (Attiniacum),  a  they  came  within    the    church,   as  Flectente$ 

town  of  France,  on  the  river  Aisne,  N.E.   of  (Tovt/icAfrorrfft),  joining  in  the  prayers  up  to 

Rheim«. — I.  A.D.  TSfi,   provincial,   under   Pipin  the  commencement  of  the   proper  Eucharistio 

(M aasi,  xti.  674).  service,  but  kneeling  in  their  contrition.    Lastly, 

IL  A.D.  822,  at  which  the  Emperor  Louis  did  they  became  ConaitterUes  {&vpurr^wot%  stand- 

poblic  penance, '^de  omnibus  quae  publiceperpe-  ing  with   those  in   full   communion   with   the 

fum  gessit,"  and  espedally  for  his  cruelty  to  Church,  but  not  yet  admitted  themselves  to  that 

his  nephew  Bernard  (M ansi,  xir.  403).  privilege.    Such  was  the  ideal  system  laid  down 

III.    A.D.  834,  November,  under  Ludovicus  by  the  CJoondl  of  Nicaea  (c  xi.),  elaborated  by 

Pins,  a  synod  of  '^  the  whole  empire,**  passed  Mail  {Can,  xiii.,  Ixxv.),  and  more  or  less  acted 
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id  diihon 

iTom  tbc  pwitioB  of  fall  membentalp  to  any 
of  tbcm,  a  tjtttm  of  Mroodarf  pnoiibmenU  tfao 
■etui  cflfect  of  irbieh  it  it  Dot  cuj  to  wtinuite. 

[ClTKCHUMENS  ;    PeNITEHTI,]  [K.  H,  P.] 

ADDIBNTLA  EPIBOOPALIB.  Tbii 
fomu  one  of  tbe  tituda  or  titlea  in  th*  dnt  book 
of  Jutinun'a  CaUx,  and  i>  there  uwd 
tlon  to  aD  Buthoritj,  not  oalj  in  ipiTitiial  but 
alao  in  certain  icculiir  matters,  conferred 
(lie  biibojB  of  the  Church.  In  conjunction 
the  temporal  magiftraUi,  thej  were  empo< 
to  take  part  in  managing  the  revenneii  of  i 
the  gnardiausbip  of  joung  penons,  and  ti 
other  matten  of  a  civil  nature  (He  Guiiot,  HM, 
of  CisifiKtfiON  Bi  Europt,  Lecture  II.,  as  to  the 
Influence  which  the  Church  thus  eiercised  in 
•ocietj).  But  the  phrase  more  especiallj  de- 
BOtes  the  power  gixen  to  the  bishops  of  hearing 
and  deciding  disputes  as  to  temporal  rights  in 
eartain  cases.  Thus  we  find  (Cod.  I.  tit.  4.  s.  8} 
"il  qui  ei  conaensii  apud  sacrae  legis  antii  *' 
litigare  volutrint,  non  TatabDator.  Sed 
rientor  illins  in  cirili  dontaiat  negc ' ' 


a  ratun 


n  jud 


adhibi 


■^  and  {Ibid. 


C" 


are,  Ik."     Twc 
these  passages ; 


jabemua, 

(ibus,  a  quibus  non  licet  p 
limitations  appear  on  the  fa 
— t.  That  the  matter  in  conirorersj  muic  n*  ui 
a  ciril  character,  no  criminal  cases  being  to  be 
thai  decided.  2.  That  both  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute must  Tolaatarllj  agree  to  have  their  cause 
thus  tried.  The  result  therefore  is  to  make  the 
bishop  an  antboritatlve  arbitrator,  whenerer  the 
1  tbemselTci  to  bit  decision, 
repeats  what  had  been  previously  sutho- 
ihhI  bj  Arcadius  and  HonoriUM  (we  Theod. 
Codes,  be  Jjiriviici.  ii.  I),  and  by  Valentiai.in 
111. ;  and,  indeed,  was  perhaps  little  more  than 
.  an  acceptance  and  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
stale  of  a  custom  which  had  long  prevailed  io 
Christian  commanities,  of  bringing  their  disputes 
before  their  Christian  anperiors  instead  of  before 
heathen  judges,  in  accordance  with  the  words  of 
St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  vi.).  At  one  period,  however, 
there  is  some  ground  to  believe  that  the  wcnlar 
power  of  Rone  was  Inclinnl  to  go  much  further. 
According  to  Eiuebios  ( Vit.  Coml.  it.  37)  and 
SoEomeD  (i.  9).  CouitaDtine  ordained  that  either 
partj  in  a  dispute  of  a  civil  nature  might  select 
the  bishop  as  his  judge,  even  against  the  will  of 
tha  other  psrtv  ;  and  that  the  episcopal  decision 
should  be  conclusive,  and  should  be  eiecnted  bj 
the  temporal  aulhoritiea.  This  compulsory  set- 
ting aside  of  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  Roman 
Empire  at  the  pleaanre  of  either  litigant,  did  not 
long  endure,  and  seems  to  have  been  superseded 
by  the  more  moderate  principle  adopted  by  Area- 
dins  and  HonoriUiL.  Indeed  the  learned  commen- 
tator Gothofred,  who  is  followed  bv  Bingham 
(_Antiq.  ii.  7,  3),  donbts  whether  Con.t^nline  ever 

however,  have  not  shared  these  dnubls  (see 
llariog.  Seal.  £ncycl.  sub  voce,  "  auditntia  Epis- 
nopi.")L  This  alleged  decree  waa  in  later  *gia 
reviTod  in  the  west,  being  then  attributed  to 
Theodosins.    In  that  form  il  was  accepted  by . 


AUGUSTMUS 

CharlemKgne  {Capit.  vi.  5G6),  paeseJ  Into  the 
collections  of  laws,  and  finally  found  its  way  inio 
tbe  Decretnm  of  Qratian  (Fart  II.  canaa  li. 
qnaest.  i.  SS).  Innocent  111.  lays  stress  npon  it 
(DecreUl.  Greg.  L  lib.  2,  tit.  i.  l:t),  and  indml 
in  this  shape  it  was  well  calcniated  to  minister 
to  tbe  Papal  prtteoslona.  [B.  S.] 

AUDIFAX,  martyr,  commemorated  Jan.  20 
(Jfart.  Bom.  Vtt,  Hieron.).  [C] 

AUDOENTJS  or  AUDOINU8  (St.  Ouen), 
bishop  of  Rouen,  commemorated  Ang.  34  (Hart. 
HieT</<i.y  [C] 

AUFINUB.  Jfalala  In  AfHca,  Oct.  16  (tf. 
Bierm.).  [C] 

AUQENTIua  In  Africa,  Jan.  4  {Mart. 
Hieron.).  [C] 

AUQULtJS,  bishop  and  martyr,  comme- 
morated Feb.  7  (ifarf.  Badae,  Hieron.).         [C] 

AUGURIES.    [DiviNATiosa.] 

AUGUSTA,  rirgin,  eommemorated  Julv  28 
(Hart.  Bfdaty  fC] 

AVGUSTALI8,  commemorated  at  Aries, 
Sept.  7  (ifort.  JiienM.).  [C] 

AUQUSTIXL'S  OAK,  Conferences  at,  be- 
tween Augustine  of  Canterbury  and  the  British 
bishops;— 1.   In  i.D.  602  or  603,  and   probably 

with  a  view  to  induce  the  British  bishope  to  give 
up  their  Easier  Rule,   and   to   co-operate  with 
Anguatine  in  preaching  to  the  Saions.     The  tirst 
conference  (Ba*d.  ii.    2)  was   only  preliminary 
(Augustine,  however,  working  a  miracle  at  it, 
to  Bede).  and  led  to~lI.   A  more  format 
'rence  shortly  after,  in  the  same  year,  at  tbe 
place,  at  wnich  sereu  British  bishope  were 
present,  wtth  "many  learned   men,"  especiallv 
Bangor    monajtfry   (near  Chwier),   then 
r  Dinoth   as   its   abbnt.      On  this  occasion 
_  istine  limited  his  demands   to   thm,  con- 
formity in  keeping  Easter,  and  In  the  baptismal 
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he  was  not  a  man  of  God,  and  therefore'  ww> 
not  to  be  followed.  The  confereuce  accoHingly 
broke  up  without  any  olber  result  than  that  .n 
drawing    from   Augustine    some    angry    woils, 

atlerwardi,  when  he  was  dead,  in  the  slaughter 
of  the  Bangor  monks  at  Chester  (Baed.  ib.}.    The 

KUnstmann   to    relate   to  trine   immeTsion,   b> 

Dr.    Rock    (upon    the    better   evidence   of   the 

"  owe  Miaaal)  to  have  referred  to  tbe  washiui; 

the  feet  which  the  Britone  are  aupinsed  to 

ve  attached  to  baptism ;   but  both   are  c«n- 

itures  only.     For  the  dale,  locality,  and  hia- 

ry  of  these  conferences,  see  Haddan  and  Stubbs, 

GmnciU,  iii.  40.  41.     And  for  the  well-known 

Answer    of    Dinoth,"   whivh    is    plainlv    the 

ork   of  some  mediaeval  Welsh  antiquary,  see 

.  i.  12a.  [A.  W.  H.] 

AlIGUBTINUS.     (1)  Martyr  at  Nimmedfa, 

Bmnem"raiod  May  7  { Jfirt  Aons.  Vtt^  ffie-Mt.). 


AUGU8TODUNENSB 

(B)  Bishop  and  oonfeuor,  Apostle  of  England, 
Umj  26  {MttHsfrol.  Bedae,  Adonis), 

(5)  ComiDcmorated  at  Rome  Aug.  22  {M, 
HienoL). 

(4)  Bishop  of  Hippo,  confessor,  Aug.  28  (Mart. 
Momi,  ^et^  Hieron.,  et  Bedae).  In  Mart,  Hieron., 
wader  May  26,  **  in  Africa  Agnstini  Episcopi ;" 
■■dcr  Aug.  26,  **  Ipono  regio  Depositio  Agustini 
£pisoopi ;  to  that  May  2t>  seems  to  have  been 
giTCB  to  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury  at  a  date 
Uter  than  that  of  Mcurt.  ffieron.  His  name  is 
recited  ;n  the  Gregorian  Canon. 

(6)  Presbyter,  Oct.  7  (M.  Bedae), 

(6)  ^  In  Cappadoda  Agustini  Episcopi,"  Not. 
17  (if.  Nitron.).  [C] 

AUGUST0DUNEN8E    CX)NCILIUM. 
[AcTUii,  Council  of.] 

AUGUSTUa  (1)  Of  Alexandria,  Jan.  11 
(J^.  Hieron.). 

(5)  Martyr,  commemorated  May  7  (Mart. 
Rrytn.  Vet.). 

(S)  Confessor,  commemorated  at  Bourges,  Oct. 
7  ( Jf.  Hienm.\  [C] 

AUBELIANENSE  CONOILIUIL 
[Orleans,  Council  of.] 

AUREOLA.    [Nimbus.] 

AURELIUS,  commemorated  April  26  (Mart. 
Uneron.).  L^'] 

AU8TERIU8,  commemorated  Oct.  19  (Mart. 
HieroK.),  [C] 

Al'STBEBEBTANA,  abbess,  commerao- 
Taled  Feb.  10  (Mart.  Hieron.).  [C] 

AUTHENTIC.  The  sounds  connecting  the 
final  (in  Gregorian  music)  with  its  octare,  or  a 
nelody  in  which  they  only  are  employed,  were 
called  Authentic  in  contradistinction  to  those  con- 
necting the  4th  below  the  final  with  its  Sve,  the 
5th  abore  it,  which  were  called  Plagal  (v.  Plaoal). 
In  Ambrosian  music  authentic  scales  only  were 
employed,  and  of  these  only  four ;  the  Phrygian 
(l>— dx  Dorian  (R—e),  Hypolydian  (F— f),  and 
Hrpophrygian  ((5 — g)  of  the  Greek  system.  The 
A«olian  (A — a)  and  the  Ionian  (C— -c),  subse- 
qaently  added  to  the  number  of  the  church 
fcales  (tones  or  modes),  were  subjected  to  the 
same  classification.  Authentic  scales  are  cha- 
racteri«ed  by  the  harmonic  division  (6:4:3) 
f'f  their  octaves ;  e.g.  C — g — c ;  the  plagal  by  the 
arithmetical  division  (4:3:2);  e.g.  G — C — g. 
Aothentic  melodies  are  thought  to  have  gene- 
rally greater  dignity  and  strength  than  plagal. 
A  g04^  modern  example  of  the  former  is  the 
«<il-known  German  chorale  Ein*feste  Burg  id 
UHMer  f.tolt,  and  of  the  latter  our  Evening  Hymn, 
kttrlbated  to  Tallis;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  in  pare  melodic  music  better  examples 
of  the  4ublime  and  the  beautiful.  But  the  tune 
known  in  England  as  the  Old  Hundredth  (essen- 
tially plagal)  certainly  contravenes  this  theory 
in  a  very  striking  instance  and  manner. 

The  relations  of  subject  and  answer  in  the 
Boders  tonai  fague  (as  when  C — g  are  **  an- 
swered" not  by  g— d  but  by  g — C)  obviously 
grew  ftui  of  the  division  of  scales  into  authentic 
Md  pkgaL  [J.  H.] 

AUTIHSI0D0REN8E      CONCILIUM. 
[Auz]:rr>:,  Council  of.] 

AITTOOEPHALI  (A^tok/^oAoi,  from  avrhs 
•id  KtfmX^iy,  a  name  given  by  canonists  and  in 
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the  Notitiae — 1.  To  Metropolitans  who  remained 
independent  of  Patiiarchs  af^er  Patriarchs  wer« 
established,  t. «.,  who  then  continued  still  to  be 
what  all  Metropolitans  originally  were.  So  th« 
Cyprian  archbishop  (Cone.  Ephea.  a.d.  431,  act. 
vii. ;  and  again,  as  late  as  Cone.  Trull.  a.d.  691, 
can.  39,  at  a  time  when  the  Cypriots  had  fled 
from  Cypris  itself,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
'Eiropx^tt  'EAA77<nr<(yTior) :  to  whom  Balsamon 
joins  the  archbishops  of  Bulgaria  and  of  Iberia 
(Georgia).  The  privilege  had  been  given  to  the 
former  of  these  two  by  Justinian.  (See,  how- 
ever, Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ.,  vol.  i.  9B.)  The 
latter  would  seem  to  have  been  at  first  reckoned 
as  subject  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Antioch,  and 
then  to  Constantinople;  but  from  A.D.  450  he 
styled  himself  o^oa^^oAos,  and  appears  to  have 
been  considered  as  such  (Malan,  hist,  of  Oeorg, 
Ch.  35,  196,  &&>  The  Armenian  Church  is  also 
so  styled  in  the  Notitiae  (see  Bingh.  II.  xviii.  2); 
but  it  would  rather  appear  to  have  claimed  to 
be  in  itself  a  patriarchate,  inasmuch  as  Nersea 
its  second  bishop,  present  at  Cone.  Constantin,^ 
A.D.  381,  styled  himself  Patriarch  and  Katho- 
licos  of  Armenia,  as  did  thenceforward  his  suc- 
cessors (Malan,  Life  of  Gregory  the  Illuminator^ 
27).  Ravenna  in  the  west  is  also  said  to  have 
arrogated  the  privilege  of  **  autocephalism,"  and 
only  to  have  surrendered  it  under  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Pope  Donns,  A.D.  676-679.  Roman  (and 
Welsh)  Britain,  which  is  usually  adduced  as 
another  western  instance,  and  which  undoubtedly 
had  no  relations  to  the  Roman  patriarchate  or 
any  other  for  three  centuries  (400-700), — aa 
neither  had  Celtic  Ireland  nor  Columban  Scot- 
land,— was  rather  a  case  of  bishops  who  still 
remained  without  a  metropolitan,  the  legends 
of  the  archbishoprics  of  Oierleon  or  of  St.  David's, 
or  indeed  of  any  archbishopric  in  the  island  at 
all  except  as  an  honorary  and  unmeaning  title, 
being  without  any  historical  authority  whatever. 
The  epithet  is  applied  to  Britain  only  by  lata 
controversial  writers. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  class  of  bishops  who 
came  to  exist  in  the  9th  century  in  the  eastern 
patriarchates,  as  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  An- 
tioch, who  were  dependent  directly  upon  their 
patriarch  without  the  intervention  of  a  metro- 
politan, and  who  might  be  more  accarately  (and 
sometimes  were)  called  archbishops  or  metropo- 
litans themselves,  only  without  suffragans  (see 
authorities  in  Bingh.  II.  xviii.  3). 

3.  The  name  might  be  applied,  on  the  same 
priociple  upon  which  it  is  attached  to  metropo- 
litans whose  independence  survived  the  establish- 
ment of  patriarchs,  to  bishops  whose  independence 
survived  the  establishment  of  metropolitans.  But 
the  origin  of  metropolitans  was  too  early  and  too 
universal  to  allow  of  any  ancient  authority  sig- 
nalizing possible  temporary  exceptions  of  this 
kind  by  a  name.  The  British  bishops,  however, 
appear  to  be  (substantially)  a  case  in  point. 
And  Valesius,  althoagh  inaccurately  in  point  of 
fact,  has  applied  the  name  to  the  Bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem before  that  Bishop  became  himself  a 
patriarch  (Bingh.  ib.  4). 

4.  No  doubt  also  the  name  might  be  applied, 
as  Bingham  suggests,  to  any  case  where  there 
happened  to  be  only  one  bishop  in  the  country, 
as  in  Scythia  in  the  time  of  Sozomen. 

Acephalus  (*Airc^oAos)  is  said  to  be  sometimes 
used  for  Autocephalus, 
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(Biuham ;  Bnrevmd,  FalrianA,  Om.  of 
due,  CL;  CiTt,  Ditmrt.  m  Oob.  <if  Aim.  CK.; 
B*T«ridg*,  Paadtct.  i  Da  Cugi ;  Hcnniai ; 
Sukar.)  [A.  W.  H.] 

AUT0N0MU8,  oDmiMmonM  Jon*  24  (Cal. 
Afpm.).  [C] 

ADTCN.   COUNCIL   OP   (Adoottoddh- 

KHSE  COHCILKTM),  LD.  670,  nnder  Biihop  Leo- 
dfgBT,  puMd  ionic  outau  mpecting  modki, 
■nd  DM  emfbrcing  tha  Athuu^an  cned  (Manii, 
xl  ia3>  [A.  W.  H.] 

ADTBRaNE,  COUHGHS  OF.  [Clbr- 
MONT,  Coinicii.  or.] 

ADXENTIUS,  I10I7  fUhcT,  eommnnanUd 
Fab.  U  (Col  SfMOnt.');  July  SS  {Marl. 
Bitraiy  [a] 

AUXEKBE,  COUNCILS  OF  (AunmoDO- 
■BmiA  COSOILU).  L  u>.  578,  diooBU,  when 
tha  bbhap,  with  hii  7  ahbats,  and  3i  pnabjten 
ud  3  daacou,  paiaad  45  cmuou,  toA  uaong 
otbtra,  ana  raqniiing  ■  tjsod  of  abbaU  tvcrj 
MoTambar  and  of  piaabjtan  ararj  Majr  (Huui, 
Ii.  Rll). 

IL  AJi.  841,  prorincUl,  gatharad  hj  tha  Em- 
pann  LMiii  ami  Charlaa  ta  conialt  napacting 
the  aUoghlOT  iB  tha  war  between  them,  fbr  which 
a  tfaraa  dara'  ftwt  wu  appoitilcd  (Mauri,  iIt. 
786>  [A.  W.  B.] 

AVE  HABIA.    [Hail  Habt.] 

ATITU8.  (1)  Biahop,  depoaition,  Feb.  b 
(Mart,  ffierm.). 

(fl)  Pnabjt«r,  comnUBionted  June  17  (Mart. 
Bmkt). 

(t)  CoDfaaaor,  Jua  23  (lt>.  at  Hism^.).    [C] 

AZABIAS,  mutjr,  with  Anaiiiai  and  Hiaael, 
<Miiiii:iainontedDni.l6<Jf<irt.  JiOH.  F<t.)i  April 
S3  iMart.  Btdai) ;  Deo.  17  {CaL  Bj/MOKt.).  [C.] 

AZTHK    [EtJiiuai&] 


B 

BABTLAB.    (1)  Biahop,  mvtTT  at  Antioch, 

A.D.  2J3;  ismoiemoratad  Jan.  24  (Mart.  Ben. 

Vtl.,  HitTVH.,  Btdat);  3apt.  4  (Cal.  Byt.). 

(t)  Saint,  VotoJa,  Jane  II  (jr.  Anfai).     [C] 

BACCANCELDENSB      CONCIUUIL 

^IPCHTLD.  CODMCIL  Or.] 

BACCHUB.  (1)  Secondiorini,  martfr,  A.I>. 
3W;  conunemonted  Oct.  7  (Jfiiri.  Aom.  Td., 
Cal.  £yr.>  (B)  "  Faado  S.  Bacchi,"  Sept.  25 
(Jf.  ««!«).  [C] 

BACULU8.    [STiiT.] 

BAOAJEMSE  CONCtLITJU,  Dmutiit,  at 
V^aii  or  Bagaia,  !d  Numidia,  X.O.  394,  where 
310  biihopa,  uadtr  Primiin  the  DouatiBt  Primate 
of  Carthage,  eoademned  HailmiiD,  the  Catholic 
biah-ip  of  that  dty  (St.  Aug.  Oont.  Cretrxm.  iiL 
53,  T.  10,  0pp.  I.  465, 490 ;  TillamoDt,  M.  E.  Ti. 
165)  Labb.  it  1154).  [A  W.  H.] 

BAOAN,  TJigin,  oommamoTated  with  Eu- 
(enia,  Jan.  32  (Ca/.  Armen.).  [C.] 

BAHED.  ThatiamaafaftatlnthcEthiopic 
Calendar,  obaarrad  on  Tar  10  =  Jan.  5  (Neale, 
EaiUn  (X  M.  p.  S10>  [a] 

BALANCE  (StmbOl).  The  baUaoe  appears 
ta  upon  Chrixtiar  lomba.     A  aepiitcliral 


.n  with  a 


upon  a  marble  alab  taken  bj-  B»io  from  a 
nemeterj  of  the  Via  Latina  (Aringhi,  ii.  658^ 
acoompuiied  hj  a  booie,  a  Gih,  bj  a  doabthi 
object  which  hu  been  taken  wrongly  for  a  cait- 

A  moonmeit,  of  the  ume  Datun  reprndnccd  in 
the  work  of  M.  Penet  {rntcript.  So.  37)  repre- 
•enta  a  balance  with  a  w«ight  (aee  WDodcol).  Da 
Roni  (Roma  SoU.  T.  i.  p.  66)  Doticea  anothar 
euiTDpla  io  the  church  of  St.  Cecilia  at  Rona^ 


Soma  antiqaariea,  aa  Uamachl  (Ongina  t.  98) 
IT*  lappoatd  that  the  balance  it  lymbolical  of 
jndgment  or  jnatioe.  And  it  i>  tme  that  it  ■• 
fbnnd,  donbtleaa  with  thli  aignlfication,  on  coint 
of  Gordian,  Diocletian,  and  other  empenn  of 
pagan  Rome.  Tha  mediiaTal  artiBl*  again  hare 
(nqnentlj  made  u>«  of  thia  Idea.  We  may  KC 
H,  for  Inatance,  Id  the  tympannm  of  the  great 
doonrav  af  Notre  Dame  in  Pari*,  and  in  that  of 
the  eaUiadnl  of  Autan,  where  it  may  be  con- 
•idered  aa  a  tranalation  in  acnlptore  of  the  wordi 
of  the  Apocalypaa  (iriL  12).     Bnt  in  the  Grat 

which  an  almoat  the  only  eiamplea  tranimitted 
to  V  by  Christian  antiquity  properly  ao  called, 
it  la  important  to  obaerre  that  mention  la  made 
of  the  contnct  entered  into  between  the  por- 
chaaen  of  the  tomlM  and  the  nSKimei  Uontanaa 
and  CdcTini;  VBSICINVS  ED  QVINTIUANA 
SE  BIBI  (FiTi»)  CONPARAVERVNT  LOCV  A 
MONTANV.  D  CALEVIVS  BENDIDIT  (Ten- 
didit)  AVIN  TRISOMY. 

It  ii  therefore  more  natural  to  tnppoae  thai 
the  balanee  aymboUiea  porchaae  and  aale,  fitr  oaa 

Sometimat  apon  tomba  the  balance  ii  aimply 
IndlcatiTe  of  a  trade,  aa  fi>r  example  on  the  alab 
of  a  Roman  moneyer  found  In  the  cemetery  of 
St.  Pilacilla  (Hariui  Papiri  diphm.  p.  332): 
AYR.  VENERAHDO.  KVM  |  QVl.  VIXIT. 
ANS.  XXXV  a  ATIUA-  VALENTIKA. 
FECIT  0  UARIia  BENEUERENTI.  IN.  PACE. 
Bronia  balanoaa  were  found  in  a  Frenklih  ae- 
pnlchre  of  the  Meroringlan  period  by  the  Abbe 
Cachet  (SeptM.  OoMtaita,  p.  253  and  following), 
where  in  ^1  probability  they  Indicated  the  tomb 
ofa  monetary  officer,  or  Gaca]  agent,  or  aeconntant 
of  some  kind.  Thia  is  rendered  aimoat  certain 
by  Che  &ct  that  a  balance  in  the  FausHtt  col- 
lection {/tumtorimi  SeptUdirale,  p.  43;  pi.  iriL 
iig.  1,  2,  3),  waa  found  in  the  aame  tomb  with  a 
"  touch-itoue  "  for  the  trial  of  metala.  Another, 
found  like  the  preceding  in  an  ancient  tomb  in 
Bent,  la  deacnW  amf  figured  by  Mr.  P.^-irk 
Smith  in  CoU4alai>»a  Antigua,  voLiii.  ppi.  12-11'. 


BALBIHA 

jL  ir.  Bf.  1  (HiMiKDjr,  I>icL  dm  Aatiq.  Chr4L 
V  «T).  [C] 

BALBINA.  (I)  Virpn,  nurtjr  mt  Rodm, 
kjt,  130;  cammnaanUd  Uwoh  31  {Mori.  Simu 

(f)  SataU,  Od.  6  (if.  Batai). 

BALDBGUVDIB,  deparitiim  it  Poiotkn, 
Feb.  11  {Mori.  Biiron.). 

BAMNEB.    [Luum;  Vbzilldm.] 

BAPCHILD,  COUNCIL  OF  (Baooutoel- 
MDWi  VONCiLiim),  ar  nthar  Witenaoeiicit. 
(t)  BctmcB  A.D.  696  *  716.  at  Bipchild,  ueu 
SrittlBg:t»(mc,  1b  Keat;  ■  Kvntiah  Witsnigcmot, 
u  irhich  abboM*  and  probjUra,  ai  well  a* 
kubo}ia  and  abbata,  were  preieiit,  and  when  tha 
alcbtat«d  FriTil^e  of  Wihtred  wa>  toacttd, 
paBtinf  to  the  Kentiah  metropolitan  a  frea 
rkction  in  the  cue  of  abbata,  abboaaa,  prieata, 
aod  deuDOi.  The  data  caonot  be  preciKljr 
detennined  -,  aikd  u  farther  oanfoaed  b]r  a  dia- 
cnpaacf  bttweaa  the  Canterbnrr  Regiitar  and 
Ihc  Ttitai  Bofftiua  oa  the  one  band,  and  tha 
jlnj^to-Auoa  Cliroiuele  on  tha  othar,  raapactlng 
tba  dataa  of  Oebmnnd  and  Tobia*,  ■aecauiTelf 
buhopa  of  Rocbeiter.  Spmiotu  fonoi  of  tha 
Priattgam  extend  it  to  tha  election  of  biihopa  . 
a^  to  the  wbola  of  SaiuD  EnglaDd.  See  Haddan 
■■i  Stabba,  CUuuOl,  iii.  238-247.— fS)  A.D.  798, 
rf  at  all ;  nid  to  hare  been  held  ncder  Kenulf; 
kiag  (aot  of  Eeot,  bat)  of  Hercia,  aod  Archbishop 
AU»Urd,  with  biihopa  (two  llrta,  both  spurioni), 

hitad  laj  iateiftreDce  with  chnrchei  and  mo- 
■aatarira,  Is  cotnpliaaca  with  a  mandate  of  Pope 
Vto  lU.  Tb*  dei3wa,  howarer,  ii  veriatim  that 
af  tha  (Eeaaine)  Coondl  of  CloTuhoo  of  a.d.  803, 
freH  which  alM  ana  of  the  lista  of  biihopa  i« 
KTtkllr  tataa  (Ktmhle,  Cod.  Dipi.  1018,  1024, 
Wilk.  L  163;  Haddan  and  Stobba,  Comu:.  iii. 
517).  TV*  OTpy  in  B^.  A  1  at  Canterbnir, 
bowerer,  haa  no  dgnatarea.  [JL  W.  H.] 

BAPnSH.  Thii  Aitida  i»  arrugad  aa 
Mlowa;— I.  Ttnni  nted  to  dMignata  Baptiim. 
II.  Tha  Order  of  Baptiim  In  rariooi  Cbnrchn. 
ril.  TIh  KTeial  Porta  of  the  antira  Kilnal,  Tii. : 
Coureration  of  tba  Watar;  InterrogatioDa  and 
RHpoDK*  (Rennaeiation  and  Pmfeuion);  Pre- 
paialoTT  Onctlon ;  Unelothiag  of  the  Catccha- 
men;  Uta  limiHrnon ;  the  Baptiamal  Formula; 
lb«  rabwqotDl  Ceremoniea,  rii. :  the  Ki»,  tha 
liEbted  Tapen,  the  white  Oarmenta,  the  rad 
aad  wbita  Thread,  tha  Cbaplet,  and  tha  waibinf 
ef  Faat.  IV.  At  what  tlmei,  In  what  pUcai, 
aad  bf  whom,  Bapllan  waa  admioiBtarad ;  with 
vhat  matter,  in  what  moda,  and  at  what  age. 
V.  Graphic  rtpnMnUtiou  of  Baptiim.  VI.  Li- 
laratBrt.  Tha  iabja«t  afSntmosa,  and  that  of 
bapliiBal  N'a>^  are  treated  leparatel;  in  their 
a>|4ib«tkal  older. 

I.  Tirmtv»idtoimig»aUBa}iitm. 

I  I.  Barrifew  and  dtrivtd  tutrdt.  Tha  meoolna 
af  tbii  Tcrb  ia  wK,  at  ooBmonlr  aaaertad,  ideaticd 
■ith  tbst«ffi*T«r,to'*dip,  but  pmentad  thii 
id«a  Bsdar  apadal  aMdi6catiottt  charaeteriitic  of 
tha  nrioa*  agaa  in  which  It  wu  amployad.  In 
fiinrifil  uafa  it  wu  oodudooIj  need  meta- 
pbeooltr  In  •pwktnB  of  aoa  "dranched  "  with 
warn.   "oTaTwhatDad"   with   BirtbrtDnaa,    and 

"      ■  ■  78)  in  apt  ' ' 

V  which  n 
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np  to  their  bnaata :  lUxit  tot  tir  furrva 
of  *«(«]  Otarriiiiitni  lUfiaittr.  In  tha  Canon- 
iod  Booki  of  tha  LXX  it  ocean  bnt  one* 
in  ipaahing  gf  Naaman  either  "waihing"  or 
"dipping"  himielf  in  tba  Jordan  (1  Kingir.  14). 
In  the  ApoGTjpha,  in  ipeaking  of  one  waahin^ 
hanelf  (lAirrlC'T'  '■'  "^i  'VIV',  J>"1.  »ii.  7) 
It  a  aprlig ;  and  again  (Ecclni.  $4,  37  at.  29)  of 
one  waahinf  hlmaeir after  touching  a  dead  body; 
both  caaei  UTing  raferanoa  to  caremonial  puri' 
ficatton.  In  Ui*  New  Testameat  it  ii  occuionallf 
Died  meuphoricallj  (Hatt.  ii.  22 ;  Hark  x.  3^ 
39 ;  Lake  lil.  JO).  Bat  it  genenlij  hai  refaranoa 
either  to  Jewiih  caremoaiil  parilicatioD  (Hark 
Tii.  4 ;  Lake  li.  28),  or  to  Christian  Baptiim. 

J  2.  Aavrplr,  or  rrn^,  lavacruni,  fnnt.  Ttaat 
temu  (lavar  and  font)  hare  raferance,  like  the 
lait  Dotlced,  to  the  oatwird  drcomitance*  of  tha 
Bepliimal  Rite.  Asirrpit,  the  Latin  faDocnm, 
meani  Lurallf,  "  what  lerrea  for  waahing  the 
body,"  that  Ea,  either  tha  twaiii,  or  the  woler  an 
uaad.  St.  Paul  twice  (Eph.  v.  36,  and  Tit.  iii.  5) 
UMe  tba  word  in  refaranca  to  baptiim.  In  Jnitin 
Martji  it  appears  ai  in  aTidentlj  taohnical  de- 
signation of  baptiim  (ri  AouTptr  waiairtv,  Apal. 
I.  c  TB),  and  ftom  that  time  oDward  the  woid  ia 
repaatedlT  nwd.  The  term*  miyil  and  /OM, 
meaning  a  ipring,  or  I  pool  fed  by  ■  spring,  data 
as  technical  terms  from  tha  time  whan  aithar 
natural  poola  (see  $  39)  in  tha  open  air,  or  bap- 
tiiteriai  tnppllad,  as  waa  commonly  the  caae,  by 
natural  apringa,  were  made  use  of  for  the  porpoaa 
of  Christian  luptiim. 

§  3.  Tmni  fxprtttivt  af  dotAriut. — Tha  moat 
immon  of  thaae  doctrinal  designation!  ire  tboaa 
hich  hare  reference  to  the  idea  of  Reganamtlon 
-in  Greek  ijnrjinn{Ba,  and  more  rarely  woAiy- 
,  ivta-fs  and  («7^M<rif ,  in  Latin  re^mamfw, 
aecwuja  or  tfvittaiit  nad'nifii,  rviusci,  and  rt- 
noKXtitvi.  Termg  of  regeneration  had  been  nuad 
in  a  lignntiTa  sanw  both  by  classical  aathors 
and  by  Helleniits,  inch  as  Philo  and  Joaephos, 
before  they  ware  adopted  into  the  langoaga 
of  Chriitianity.  They  Hrred  to  eipreei  the  idea 
of  an  entire  change  of  condition,  ai  for  ei- 
ample  the  passing  out  of  a  state  of  miaeiy,  of 
ilaTaryor  of  inhjection.  into  a  aUta  of  w>ll- 
lieing,  of  freedom  and  of  independenca.  (Sac 
WeUtein  on  Hatt.  lii.  28 ;  Trench's  S<iwmijtiM  of 
S.T.  pp.  71,  72.  Add  Tertnllian,  A  Bapt.  c  5.) 
The  Rabbinical  nw  of  sneh  tarme  more  directly 
ill(utrat«  the  Christian  meaning  of  theu  words, 
but  the  ultimate  date  to  which  that  uaa  is  to 
be  traced  ii  open  to  donbt.  (See  Lightfoot  on 
John  iiL  4 ;  0/^  torn.  li.  p.  610,  fol.  Rotteidami 
1687 ;  Schoaltgen,  Hor.  Heh.  i.  p.  704,  Drwdiia 
i,  1733  ;  CarpzoTii  Anw*nHimei  m  7^  Ooulviini 
Mourn  et  Aaroaem,  Franoofurti  4,  1748,  lib.  L 
cap.  iii.  %  *iL) 

S  4.  T^prfit,  Signacaivm,  tie.  Baptim  if 
not  unfrequently  spokea  of  u  "the  seal,"  or 
more  mlly  "tha  seal  of  the  Lord,"  (Clemens 
AImJ,  and  that  partly  perhaps  with  refarancela 
the  Unguage  of  HoIt  Scripture  (3  Cor.  I.  22, 
Eph,  i,  1,3,  and  It.  30),'  But  other  tbonghts  were 
also  coanactiu  with  the  term,  as  a.j/.  that  of  tba 
lign  of  the  Croat  (this  baiag  more  especially  the 
MoO  being  tha  m*1  of  the  Chrutlan  coTenant  or  U 
the  "aplritaal  circnmciiioD."  (SI. Cyril  Hieroa. 
Keri  T**  ■'  -'      ^" 

Hence  farther  nia4i> 
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fieatioBfl  of  the  same  idea,  ra  ^  at  <*  Character 
Dominictis,"  the  mark  imprvM^i  bj  the  Lord 
(St.  Augustine  de  Bapt.  c.  J>cnat.  lib.  vi.  cap.  i. 
and  EpisU  1^  dis,  c.  vi.  §  23.  Migne,  torn.  ii. 
p.  803);  8ff<nrorclaf  trny^ittfritf  a  mark  indicatire 
•f  ownership  or  dominion  (St.  Greg.  Naz.  Or,  xl. ; 
compare  St.  Isaac  of  Armenia,  quoted  below, 
§  101) ;  or  again  the  Nota  Militaris  (St  Augus- 
tme  de  Bapt,  lib.  i.  cap.  ir.X  ^  toS  ffrpvriArov 
a^payis  (St.  Chrysostom  in  ii.  Cor.  Ham.  iii.  ad 
fin.),  the  mark  put  upon  soldiers  to  ensure  their 
recognition. 

§  5.  Terms  of  Initiation  or  Illumination,— The 
idea  of  baptism  being  an  initiation  (jiirnaity 
fivtrrayuyioj  T«ArH))  into  Christian  mysteries, 
an  enlightenment  {^wrtirfihsy  iUunUnatio,  iilua- 
tratio)  of  the  darkened  understanding,  belonged 
nuturallj  to  the  primitive  ages  of  the  Church, 
when  Christian  doctrine  was  still  taught  under 
great  reserre  to  all  but  the  baptized,  and  when 
adult  baptism,  requiring  previous  instruction, 
was  still  of  prevailing  usage.  Most  of  the  Fathers 
interpreted  the  ^wrio-tf^yrcr,  *'  once  enlightened," 
of  Heb.  vi.  4,  as  referring  to  baptism.  In  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  (Justin  M.  Apol.  ii. 
icoXcrrai  8i  rovro  rh  Kovrphv  ^wricfihs  &$  ^a)- 
n^ofiivotv  r^¥  Ziivouuf  t&p  ravra  iiavBcafSyrttv) 
we  find  proof  that  **  illumination  "  was  already 
a  received  designation  of  baptism.  And  at  a 
later  time  (St.  Cyril  Hieros.  Catech,  passim),  ol 
^wri(6fifyoi  (illnminandi)  occurs  as  a  technical 
term  for  those  under  preparation  for  baptism, 
ol  ^9ariaBivT9s  of  those  already  baptised.  So  ol 
ifiiuriToi  and  ol  fitfixnifiivoij  the  uninitiated  and 
the  initiated,  are  contrasted  by  Sozomen,  H,  E, 
lib.  i.  c  3. 

§  6.  Modem  terms, — In  most  of  the  modern  Eu- 
ropean languages  the  words  expressive  of  baptism 
are  derived  directly  from  the  Latin  baptizare,  and 
testify  to  the  fact  of  Latin  having  been  in  the 
Western  Churches  the  one  ecclesiastical  language 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  But  there 
IS  one  notable  exception.  The  German  taufen, 
to  "  baptize,"  akin  to  our  English  **  dip,"  has  the 
same  technical  meaning  as  baptizare,  and  recals 
the  time  when  on  the  conversion  of  the  German 
tribes  baptism  was  as  a  rule  performed  by  *^  dip- 
ping "  (see  §  92),  and  when  not  Latin,  but  as  far 
as  possible  the  mother-tongue  of  the  converts 
was  employed  in  the  baptismal  offices.  Our 
countryman,  St.  Boniface,  in  his  Statuta  (Mar- 
tene,  de  Ant.  Ecc,  Bit.  torn.  i.  p.  48)  desires  that 
the  catechumens  be  taught  to  make  the  Renun- 
ciations and  Confessions  of  Faith  in  Baptism  "  in 
."psa  lingua  qua  nati  sunt,"  and  directs  any  pres- 
byter to  leave  the  diocese  who  is  too  proud  to 
obey  this  direction. 

IL  The  Order  of  Baptism  in  various  Churches 
of  the  East  and  of  the  West, 

§  7.  Described  by  Justin  Martyr, — The  earliest 
description  of  the  actual  rite  of  baptism  is  that 
given  by  Justin  Martyr  in  his  first  Apology  (cap. 
Ixxix.),  which  dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  **  We  will  now  relate  after  what 
manner  we  dedicated  (iuftBiiKc^ity)  ourselves  unto 
God,  when  we  were  new-made  through  Christ 
(icaiyovoii^tfcrrffs  Sick  rod  X.).  So  many  as  are 
convinced,  and  believe  the  truth  of  what  we 
teach  and  affirm,  and  who  promise  to  be  able  to 
live  accordingly,  are  taught  both  to  pray,  and 
with  &sting  to  ask  of  G  xl  remi^ion  of  their  past 
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•ins,  while  we  join  with  them  in  their  pitiyers. 
and  in  their  fast.  Then  they  are  conducted 
by  us  to  a  place  where  there  is  water,  and 
they  are  regenerated  (dt'crycyyvrreu)  after  the 
same  manner  of  regeneration  as  that  in  whici^ 
we  ourselves  were  regenerated.  For  they  then 
make  their  ablution  (t^  \ovrphf  woiovyrau)  in 
the  water,  in  the  name  of  God,  the  Father  and 
Lord  of  the  Universe,  and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  Christ  said  : 
*  Except  ye  be  regenerated  (^^r/i^;  oiraytptrnBrirt} 
ye  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' " 

§  8.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  description  here 
given  is  without  full  details  concerning  the  rite 
itself,  as  was  natural  in  one  wi'iting  concerning 
a  Christian  Sacrament  to  persons  who  were  not 
Christians  themselves.     But  we  may  trace  clear 
allusions  to  the  prefatory  instruction  and  guid- 
ance of  the  catechumens — to  the  baptismal  pro- 
mises or  stipulations — ^to  a  place  of  baptism  at>art 
from   the   ordinary  place  of  assembly  for  the 
faithful  {iyoyrat  6^'  rj/jtAif  Ma  08wp  iarri).    We 
find  also  the  baptisms!  formula,  **  In  the  name 
of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost," 
though  with  slight  interpolations  which  are  pro- 
bably due  to  the  need  of  some  explanation  in 
addressing  a  heathen  audience  on  such  a  subject. 
§  9.    Bittuil  described  by  Tertullian,— About 
fifty  years  later  than  Justin  Martyr,  and  about 
the  close  of  the  second  century,  we  find  evidence 
in  the  works  of  Tertullian  of  the  nature  of  the 
baptismal   rite  as  observed   at   that  time.     He 
speaks  first  of  the  Preparation  of  the  Catechumens 
immediately  before  Baptism — saying  that  they 
should  be  frequent  in  prayer,  with  fasting  and 
kneeling  (then  a  penitential  attitude),  and  watch- 
ing,  and  with   confession  of   all    former  sins. 
**  Ingressuros   baptismum,    orationibus    crebris, 
jejuniis  et  geniculationibus,  et  pervigiliis,  orare 
oportet,  et  cum  confessione  omnium  retro  delict- 
orum,  ut  exponaot  etiam    baptismum  Joannis. 
Tinguebantur,  inquit,   confitentes  delicta  sua" 
{DeBapt.  c.  20).     §  10.  He  describes  the  solemn 
renunciation  of  the  devil  and  his  pomp,  and  his 
angels,  distinguishing  the  renunciation  made  at 
the  time  of  baptism  from  that  made  some  time 
previously  in  the  church  (on  admission  as  cate- 
chumens).    ("  Aquam  adituri  ibidem,  sed  et  ali- 
quanto  prius  in  ecclesia  sub  antistiti^i   raanu, 
contestamur  nos  renuntiare  diabolo  et  pompae  et 
angelis  ejus."   De  Cor,  Mil,  c.  3.)   He  speaks  then 
of  other  "  responses  "  made  by  the  baptized  while 
standing  in  the  water,  alleging  these  as  an  ex- 
ample of  custom  founded  on  tradition  only,  not  on 
any  express  direction  of  our  Lord.    ("  Dehinc  ter 
mergitamur  amplius  aliquid  respondentes  quam 
Dominus  in  evangelio  determinavit."    Ibid,    See 
below,  §  93.)    §  11.  The  words  (ter  mergitamur) 
just  quoted,  and  those  of  the  treatise  De  Bapt.  c.  1 , 
"  in  aquam  homo  demissus  et  inter  pauca  verba 
tinctus,"  have  reference  to  the  Trine  Immersion 
then  customary  (see  below,  §  49)   and  tbe  n»e 
of  the  words  implicitly  prescribed  in  Matt,  xxviii. 
19.     These  points  he  more  exactly  determines 
elsewhere.     (**  Novissime  mandans  ut  tinguerent 
in  Patrem  et  Filium  et  Spirit um  Sanctum,  non  in 
cmum :  nam  nee  semel  sed  ter,  ad  singula  nomina, 
in  personas  singulas  tinguimur."  Ado,  Praxeam^ 
c  26.)    §  12.  Among  the  traditionary  customs, 
Tertullian  mentions  the  tasting  of  a  mixture 
(concordiam)  of  honey  and  milk  on  leaving  the 
font  (^*  Inde  suscepti  lactis  et  mellis  concordiaic 
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fTMfustaiiiiis.*'  De  Ccr,  Mil.  c  3).  But  there  is 
BO  reference  to  thb  in  his  treatise  de  bapiismo,  so 
tb«t  it  may  not  improbablj  hare  been  of  occa- 
sional or  local  usage  only  in  his  time.  §  13.  The 
anointing  with  a  consecrated  (benedicta)  oil,  and 
the  imposition  of  hands  by  the  bishop,  which 
followed  upon  baptism,  is  spoken  of  as  being 
intimately  connected  with  the  actual  baptism. 
In  the  font,  according  to  his  view,  we  are  washed 
from  ain«  and  so  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  (**  Non  quod  in  aquis  spiritum 
sanctom  conaequamur  sed  in  aqua  emundati  sub 
Angelo  Spirltui  Sancto  praeparamur  ....  An- 
gelas baptismi  arbiter  superventuro  Spiritui 
Sancto  vias  dirigit  ablutione  delictorum  quam 
fides  impetrat  obsignata  in  Pati*e  et  Filio  et 
Spiritn  Sancto  ....  £zinde  egressi  de  laracro 
pemngimur  benedicta  unctione  ....  Dehinc 
manns  imponitur  per  benedictionem  advocans 
et  invitans  Spiritum  Sanctum."  De  bapt.  cc.  6, 
7,  8).  The  evidence  of  Tertullinn  on  other  points 
will  come  under  notice  later  in  this  article. 

§  14.  RUual  at  Jerutalem,  A.D.  347.  The 
Catecheses  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  delivered  in 
Lent,  a.  347,  picture  to  us  in  tolerably  full 
detail  the  ceremonial  usages  there  customary  in 
his  time.    Throughout  Lent  {Catech,  i.  rttraapd- 

mtrra  iiiiipas  oh  axoAitC**'  ''7  ^P^^^^^XV'y   ^^^ 
^ain  rtirffopJucovTU  iifitpiiy  Ix*'^  /icrftroiav)  the 
eatechnmens   assembled   day  after  day  in   the 
church  of  the  Anastasis  {Cat.  xir.)  for  prayer, 
and  for  catechetical  instruction.     §  15.  And  at 
the  doee  of  Lent,  on  the  '*  Sabbath,"  or  £aster 
£re,  as  the  evening  (Jfyst.  Catech.  i.  kot*  ixtiiniv 
rev  fiawriffiwrot  r^v  i<nr4pay.     Compare  Chry- 
soet.  in  1  Cor.  ffcm.  xl.,  where  he  speaks  of  rrip 
i^wdpaw  imtlmip^  that  evening  in  which  baptism 
is  solemnized)  closed  in  upon  the  holy  city,  those 
to  be  baptized  assembled  in  the  outer  chamber 
of  the  baptistery  {tls  rhr  irpoa6\ioy  rov  fiairria' 
nipi<w  o/«or,  Mytt.  Cat.  i.)  and  facing  towards 
the  westt,  as  being  the  place  of  darkness,  and  of 
the   powers   thereof^   with    outstretched    hand, 
made  open  renunciation  of  Satan.     §  16.  Then 
taming  them  about,  and  with  faice  towards  the 
East,  *^  the  place  of  light,"  they  exclaimed,  "  I  be- 
lieve in  the  Father  (cis  rhy  n.)  and  in  the  Son, 
sDii   in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  one  baptism  of 
repentance.**     §  17.  Thw  said,  they  went  forward 
loto  the  inner  chamber  {oJkos)  of  the  baptistery, 
sail  {Mynt.  C<xt.  iL)  put  off  the  garment  {chiton) 
wherewith  they  were  clothed,  and  being  thus 
Diked  were  anointed  with  oil  from  head  to  foot. 
{18.  At\er  this  preparatory  unction  they  were 
l#i  by  the  hand  to  the  font  itself,  and  then  each 
«oe  was  asked,  **  Dost  thou  believe  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  ?  *'  and   they,   in   answer,  witnessed   the 
saving  confession  of  their  faith,  and  dipped  them- 
seives   thrioe   in   the  water,   and   thrice   litled 
themselves  up  from   out   thereof;   and  so  set 
forth,  by  symbol,  the  three  days'  burial  of  the 
Lord,    aind    his   Resurrection ;    and   the  saving 
water  was  to  them  at  once  death  and  life,  at 
once  ''a  tomb  and  a  mother.'*    §  19.  Then,  on 
coming  forth  from  the  water,  they  were  clothed 
with  white  g^irments,  significant  of  the  purity 
and  brightnesa  of  that  spiritual  vesture  with 
which  they  were  ever  henceforth  to  be  clothed 
{My&t.  Cat.   iv.   M  ftn.).     §  20.  Afterward,  as 
Christ,    coming    up   ont    of   the   waters,    was 
with  the  nnction  of  the  Holy  Gh«At, 
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descending  upon  Him  in  bodily  shape  as  a  dove, 
an  unction,  not  bodily  bui  spiritual,  so  the  bap^* 
tized,  when  made  partakers  of  **  the  anointed," 
are  themselves  ** anointed"  with  a  holy  oil  **on 
the  forehead,   the  ears,   the  nostrils,  and   the 
breast;  and  while  the  body  was  thus  touched 
with  material  ointment,  the  spirit  was  sanctified 
[or  'consecrated,'   ayiikCrrai\  by  the  holy  and 
lifegiving  Spirit "  {Myst.  Cat.  iii.).     §  21.  Holy 
Communion.  After  this  followed  holy  communion, 
of  which  all  the  newly  baptized  were  partakers, 
therein  becoming  **  of  one  body  and  of  one  blood  " 
with  Christ  {aiaai^fioi  icol  aCyaifiot  rov  Xpiarov), 
and  there  partaking  of  a  heavenly  bread,  and  of  a 
eup  of  salvation,  that  sanctify  both  soul  and  body 
(lb.  ir.).     §  22.  Psalms  and  lights.     Under  the 
figurative  language  employed  by  St.  Cyril  in  his 
prefatory  address,  we  may  see  evident  allusions  to 
the  accompanying  ceremonial  of  the  great  £aster 
rite.    This  was  celebrated,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  on  the  eve,  and  during   the  night 
{ir6r€    fihy    h/xiy     8(^(]7     6    0ths    iKfiyfiw    r^w 
vdiera  ic.r.A.,  Praefatio)  preceding  Easter  day. 
And  the  use  of  artificial  light,  thus  rendered 
necessary,  was  singularly  in  harmony  with  the 
occasion,  and  with  some  of  the  thoughts  most 
prominently  associated  with  it  (see  §  5  above). 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  scene  more 
moving  than  that  pictured  to  us  in  the  pages  of 
St.  Cyril,  when  on   the  eve  of  the   Saviour's 
resurrection,  and  at  the  doors  of  the  church  of 
the  **  Anastasis,"  the  white-robed  (§  19)  band 
of  the  newly  baptised  was  seen  approaching  from 
the  neighbouring  baptistery,  and  the  darkness 
was  turned  into  day  {rh  vkAtos  rh  ^/icpo^oy^ty 
Praefat.  ad  CatecK)  in  the  brightness  of  unnum- 
bered lights.     And  as  the  joyous  chant  swelled 
upwards,  '*  Blessed  is  he  whose  unrighteousness 
is  forgiven,  and  whose  sin  is  covered,"  it  might 
well  be  thought  that  angels*  voices  were  heard 
echoing  the  glad  acclaim,  "  Blessed  is  the  man 
unto  whom  the  Lord  imputeth  no  sin,  and  in 
whose  spirit  there  u  no  guile."  (Src  byMP  tr»$4y' 
ruvy  i.  e.,  after  your  baptism,  ol  &77«Aoi  Ivi^w 
rfitrovtriPf  Mtuedpioi  &y  &^^fl>i}0'av,  a.r.A.,  Prae- 
fat,) 

§  23.  Other  Eastern  rites.  In  Egypt.  The 
order  of  baptism  which  we  have  traced  above  as 
observed  at  Jerusalem  in  the  year  347  aId.,  bears 
a  close  resemblance  in  all  its  more  important  de- 
tails to  those  of  which  we  find  record  elsewhere. 
The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  admit  of  our 
quoting  these  in  full.  For  the  order  followed  in 
the  Egyptian  Church,  see  the  ConsiittUiones  Ecdc- 
siae  Aegyptiacaet  §46  seqq.^  published  byLiigarde 
{al.  Botticher)  in  his  Beliquiae  J%uris  Ecclesiastici 
aniiquissimae.  It  will  be  found  also  in  Bunsen's 
Christianity  and  Mankind^  vol.  vi.  p.  465,  se?^., 
in  a  Greek  translation  by  Lagarde  from  the 
Coptic  original.  With  this,  which  may  probably 
date  from  the  4th  or  5th  century  (not  as  a  MS. 
but  as  a  rite),  may  be  compared  the  Oi-do  Bap^ 
tismi  of  Severus,  ratriarch  of  Alexandria  in  the 
7th  century  {Biblioth.  Max.  Patnim^  Parisi  fol. 
1654,  torn.  vi.  col.  25),  and,  for  a  much  later 
time,  see  Vansleb,  Histoire  de  VEglise  d*AleX' 
andrify  Paris,  1677,  cap.  21,  p.  80. 

§  24.  In  Aethiopia.  The  Ethiopic  rite  must 
originally  have  resembled  that  of  Alexandria. 
Our  first  detailed  accounts  of  it  come  to  us  from 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  {Bihl.  Max.  Pair,  aa 
above,  tom.  vi.  col.  67,  seqq.).    With  their  state* 
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OM&ta,  which  coming  from  Tarious  quarters 
appear  at  times  somewhat  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  may  be  compared  the  account  given 
by  Lodolf  in  his  EUtona  AHhiopioa^  lib.  ilL 
cap.  vi. 

§  25.  The  DeBcHpHonM  of  the  Rite  given  hy 
Dumyeiue^  the  so-called  Areopagite  (JEcc,  Hier, 
lib.  ii.),  and  in  the  Apoetolical  C&Mtitutume, 
cannot  be  assigned  with  certainty  to  any  par- 
ticular date  or  locality ;  but  they  afford  interest- 
ing points  of  comparison  with  the  ritual  de- 
scribed elsewhere. 

§  26.  Western  Ritee.  The  only  complete 
Otdines  Bafdiemi  of  any  early  Western  churches 
are  the  Roman  and  the  Gallican.  The  Roman 
may  be  traced  with  slight  variations  in  the 
sacramentary  attributed  to  Gelasius  (Migne, 
Patrol,  tom.'74,  p.  1105,  and  Muratori,  Liturg, 
Roman,  Vet.y^  and  that  of  Gregory  the  Great 
(ed.  H.  Menani).  Many  rariations  of  the  Gallican 
Ordo  Baptiemi  are  given  by  Martene  {I>e  Ant, 
Eoc,  Rit,  tom.  i.  Part  1).  and  of  these  we  select 
one  example  as  being  of  exceptional  interest. 

§  27.  The  Ootho-OaUican  Rite,  The  earliest 
cf  the  Gallican  Ordinee  Baptiemi  is  probably 
that  sometimes  described  as  the  Gothic,  as 
having  been  in  use  in  the  Visigothic  Church. 
The  order  commences  with  a  prefatory  address, 
remarkable  fur  the  figurative  language  emploved, 
which  is  utterly  unlilEe  that  to  be  met  with  In 
any  other  Icnown  ritual,  and  in  which  we  may 
probably  see  traces  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  Christianity  was  first  introduced 
into  Gaul.  "  Standing,  dearest  brethren,  on  the 
bank  of  this  crystal-dear  fount,  bring  ye  from,  the 
land  to  the  shore  new-comers  to  ply  the  traffic 
whereof  they  have  need  (mercaturos  sua  com- 
mercia).  Let  all  who  embark  on  this  voyage 
make  their  way  over  this  new  sea,  not  with 
a  rod  ['virga,'  probably  with  reference  to 
Moses  and  the  Red  Sea],  but  with  the  cross; 
not  with  bodily  touch,  but  with  spiritual  appre- 
hension ;  not  with  traveller's  staff,  but  in  sacra- 
mental mystery  (non  virga,  sed  cruce,  non  tactu 
sed  sensu,  non  baculo  sed  sacramento).    The 

Cce  is  small  but  full  of  grace.  Happy  hath 
n  the  pilotage  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Therefore 
let  us  pray  the  Lord  our  God,  that  He  will  sanc- 
tify this  fount,  and  make  it  a  laver  of  most 
blessed  regeneration  in  remission  of  all  sins; 
through  the  Lord."  $  28.  The  Collect  then 
follows,  being  a  prayer  for  the  benediction  of 
the  font.  **God  who  didst  sanctify  the  fount 
of  Jordan  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  let  the  angel 
of  thy  blessing  descend  upon  these  waters, 
that  thy  servants  being  bathed  (perfusi)  there- 
with may  receive  remiwion  of  sins,  and  being 
born  again  of  water  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  may 
devoutly  serve  thee  for  ever ;  through  the  Lord. ' 
{  29.  The  ConteitaOo,  *'  It  is  meet  and  right, 
Holy  Lord,  Almighty  Father,  Initiator  of  the 
Saints,  Father  of  all  Unction,  and  author  of  a 
new  sacrament  through  thine  only  Son  our  Lord 
God ;  Who,  through  the  ministry  of  water  be- 
stowest  in  place  of  the  riches  of  the  world  ('  ar4e 
divitias  mundi,'  evidently  from  the  Greek  itnt 
rod  trXo^ov  rod  xSefiov)  thine  Holy  Spirit ; 
Thou  that  providest  the  waters  of  fiethesda 
through  the  healing  operation  of  the  Angel ; 
Who  dUdst  sanctify  the  channel  of  Jordan  by  the 
worthiness  of  Christ  thy  Son ;  have  regard,  0 
Lord,  to  these  waters  prepared  for  the  doing 


%wa7  of  the  dns  of  men ;  grant  that  the  Angei 
of  thy  fatherly  love  (pietatis  tuae)  may  be  pre- 
sent to  this  holy  fount ;  may  he  wash  off  th« 
stains  of  the  former  life,  and  sanctify  a  shrina 
wherein  Thou  mayest  dwell,  causing  them  that 
herein  shall  be   regenerated  to  grow  and  be 
strengthened  evermore  in  the  inner  man  (procu- 
rans  ut  regenerandorum  viscera  aetema  florescant, 
probably  7ra  BdkKj^  cir  rhp  eiSnm  rk  mthJeyxi^ 
rAw  kinrfep¥miii¥9tv%  and  bestowing  that  true 
renewal  which  is  of  baptism.     Bless,  Lord  God, 
this  water  that  Thou  didst  create,  and  let  Thy 
healing  power  (virtus  tua)   descend   upon   it. 
Pour  down   from   above  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Paraclete,  the  messenger  [angel]  of  truth.    Sanc- 
tify, 0  Lord,  these  waters  as  thou  didst  the 
streams  of  Jordan ;  that  they  who  go  down  into 
this  fount,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghobt,  may  be  found 
worthy  to  obtain  both  pardon  of  sins  and  the 
on-pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  Who  with  (apud)  Thee  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  blessed   for  evermore."     §  30. 
Coriecration  with  Chrism,     **  Then  thou  makest 
a  cross  with   chrism,  and  sayest:    I  exorcise 
thee,  thou  water  of  God's  creation ;  1  exorcise 
thee,  the  whole  army  of  the  devil,  the  whole 
power  of  the  adversary,  and  all  darkness  of  evil 
spirits ;  I  exorcise  thee  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  of  Naxareth,  to  whom  the  Father 
hath  subjected  all  things  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
Fear  and  tremble,  Thou  and  all  the  malice  that 
is  thine :  give  place  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  all 
who  descend  into  this  font  may  have  the  laver 
of  the  baptism  of  regeneration,  unto  remission  of 
all  sins,  through  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
will  come  unto  the  judgment  seat  of  the  Majesty 
of  His  Father  with  the  holy  angels,  to  judge 
thee  thou  enemy,  and  the  world,  through  fire, 
for  evermore."    %  SI,  Insu-fiation,    *«  Then  thou 
shalt  breathe  (see  §  42)  three  timra  upon  the 
water,  and  put  chrism  therein  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  and  say :  *  the  on-pouring  of  the  salutary 
chrism  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  this  may 
be  made  a  fbuntain  of  water  springing  up  unto 
life  eternal.'  Amen."     §  32.   The  interrogations 
and  the  baptistn,     "  While  baptizing  thou  shalt 
make  the   interrogations  (dum  baptizas  inter- 
rogas :  see  below,  §  43)  and  say :  *■  I  baptize  thee 
(naming  him)  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  unto  remission  of 
sins,  that  thou  mavest  have  eternal  life.    Amen.' " 
§   33.    Unction,  '"« While  touching  him    with 
chrism  thou  shalt  say :  *  1  anoint  thee  with  the 
(chrism)  unction  of  holiness,  the  clothing  of  im- 
mortality,  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ   first 
received,  bestowed  by  the  Father,  that   thou 
mayest  present  it  entire  and  undiminished  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  and  mayest  live  for 
ever  and  ever."     §  34.  The  tcashing  of  feet, 
*'  While  washing  his  feet,  thou  shalt  say :    *  I 
wash  thy   feet,  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  did 
unto  his  disciples.    Do  thou  the  like  to  strangers 
and    pilgrims,  that    thou  mayest  have  eternal 
life.' "    §  35.  The  clothing,     **  While  putting  the 
garment  upon  him  thou  shalt  say  :  *  Receive  this 
white  garment,  which  thou  mayest   keep  and 
present  (quam  perferas)  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' "      §  36.  The 
collect,     "  Let  us  pray,  most  dear  brethren,  our 
Lord  God,  for  these  his  neophytes,  now  baptized, 
that  when  the  Saviour  shall  come  in  His  ma- 
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tatf.  Ha  will  cani*  tham  Tbom  Ha  hath 
Wgwimtod  of  witar  uid  Uw  Ualj  Spirit  to 
ba  dstlwl  for  am  with  tba  gumant  of  uln- 
Um  ;  tknugh  tin  Lord."  |  37.  AnMar  eoUad. 
"  for  thoM  who  4r<  uov  t«ptli«d,  *nd  crowned 
(•M  S  85)  IB  Chriit,  on  whom  oor  Lotd  bath 
iaipcd  to  botow  ngantntJoo,  w«  pnj  tttte, 
Almightf  Ood,  that  Ihej  may  pr«a»rTa  undefiled 
uto  tha  aad  tha  baptinn  which  thej  hare 
zvoairad;  through  Oar  Lord," 

§  38.  Petidiantin  of  tUt  Ritt.—Tbtre  b  itrong 
iitvraal  rrUtace  that  thli  rite  la  it*  pracat 
•hap*  »  ■  tnaalatioD  into  dtbaaad  Latin  of  an 
sld«T  Qnak  original.  Thera  an  roanj  parti 
of  it  of  which  th«  tait  can  ooly  b>  gneaMd  bj 

word,  takiag  Latin,  inch  at  that  of  tha  traoilator 

ftet,  conpled  with  that  of  tba  mataphon  In  the 
D|icDlDg  addrCB  being  taktn  whoUjr  from  the  lan- 
gnag*  of  tnut*  and  of  nangatlDii,  ixan  out  in 
*  r*Burkablf  maiuMr  the  ooncliulan  to  whiob 
other  iDdapendent  eridenc*  pointa,  tIx.,  that 
Chriitianitj  waa  introdacsd  Into  Oau]  througb 

great  line  of  oommerdal  traffic  of  which  Uar- 
Killa  wu  tba  chief  weatera  eatrepAt,  and  the 
cHiea  at  Cjiicot,  Phociea,  and  Aleaandria  the 
pfiocipal  eaitaro  porta.  It  hiu  another  point 
of  ial«re*t  for  Eogliah  nadara,  rii.,  that  there 
an  umng  groncidj  for  balieTing  that  the  primi- 
tiTe  Britiih  and  Iridi  rit«  wtra  baiod  os  the 
old  Gallican  nae,  of  which  that  Jnat  quotad 
praaenta,  probably ,  tha  oldeat  uampU  now  n- 

{  3ft.  BritM  and  /ru*  A'to.— Ko  complete 
Ordo  Baptitmi  appeara  to  hara  bean  preaerred 
which  will  iUutrate  tha  priinltiTe  oa^a  of  the 
Britiah  ud  Iriih  ChnrchaL  IncideoUl  noticaa 
of  the  latter  in  ancient  docamenU  lerra  to  de- 
Ifnnine  Diaa;  points  of  detail  which  will  ba 
■utlml  in  their  pUce.  The  fnlleet  of  theie,  and 
SD*  whirb  it  orgrest  intereit  on  manf  gronnda, 
■  the  itorr  told  br  TlKchan  <6th  centurj)  In  tba 
B-ok  of  Armagh,  coDceraiog  St.  Patrick'i  bip- 
tiiing  the  two  daughter!  of  King  Laoghaire  at 
the  pool  of  Clebach  in  CooDanght.  yor  thii,  tee 
TodJ'i  Lift  of  .^.  Patrick,  p.  452, 

f  40.  .•'paiuA  Aifa.— Such  dataila  as  can  now 

nl«  in  Sflin  are  conUiued  in  a  treatiie  of  St. 
Ildrphott'iu  of  Senile  (Tth  oentorr),  De  Cogni- 
time  BaplamL  Further  particalan  may  be 
ialerrwl  &«n  liidore  of  SerilU  Dt  of.  EccU 
i.b.  iL  cap.  24;  and  from  the  Jtoiarablc  Liturgy, 
Bitributed  byaoma  to  bim.  That  Spaniih  DUge 
IB  the  4th  crDtarr  differed  in  uma  raapectt  fWim 
Ikal  of  RofDe,  a  indialed  by  tha  tetter  of 
SiriciwofltomaloIIimeiluiTarraconeiuli.  Sea, 
below,  f  73. 
IlL  IWoib  0^  Mc  Raual  of  Baptitm.  \ 

f  41.  Tleodnir.  biihop  of  Orleaaa,  joat  at  tba  i 
dgte  of  the  8tb  eenlnrr.  wrote  a  traatia*  Dt 
Ordime  Baplitmi  (Hig^'i  Patrol,  cr.  223).  I 
in  wbidl  he  deKTiba  tha  complicated  Ritual 
wKtiwI  in  Weatem  Cbnrche*  in  hii  own  timr.  < 
Taking  hu  doKTiptian  at  a  baali,  bat  omittiDR  ' 
here  (he  notice  of  inch  polnla  aa  will  com-  i 
iMirr  aepant*  diaenaaioo  is  other  articles,  wi- ' 
Mar  prwcd  Bov  ta  dnmb*  lepantely  the  mitir 
iBiarH  of  the  order  of  baptiim  oa  they  had  bew 


derolopod  In  the  8th  caatnry,  r 
eratlon   of  tha  Water,   tha  Ktai 


Douial. 


f  43.  Coiuocratim  o/ilit  Water  of  Baptinii.-~ 
Thli  coDwcration  [>  tint  mantionad  by  Tertullinn 
(da  Bapt.  c.  ir.)  as  brought  about  t^  luTocation 
of  Ood.  St.  <^prlaa  (Sptlt.  lix.  ad  Jauaar.). 
■peaki  of  the  water  "  being  claanaad  belbrehaud 
and  aanctUied  by  tha  biibop  (a  lacardole);"  and 
a  CouDcil  held  at  Cartbaga  under  him,  apsaks  of 
this  Huaification  being  brought  about  (prci'« 
•acerdotii)  by  the  bishop's  prayer.  St.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  Calech.  Hi.,  ipeaka  of  the  water  re- 
ceiling  power  and  being  uuctilied  opon  inro- 
catiou  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  Chriit.  St.  Basil 
tb*  Great  (A  Sp.  Saticto,  cap.  27)  rackoni  the 
blening  of  tha  baptiimal  water  among  the 
traditional  cnstoDiB  derired  from  the  Apoatln. 
From  Si.  Augnitina,  howerer  (A  Bapt.  lib.  ri. 
c  2&)  we  learn  that  the  "  iDTOcatlon* "  were  not 
regarded  as  eKenlial  to  the  Talldity  of  the  lacrm^ 
ment.  In  St,  Anguitine  first  (ta  ^ouna.  Svang. 
Ti-act.  118  ad  tin.)  we  bear  of  tha  ligu  of  the 
eroM  being  made  at  thb  Inrocalion.  Oil  also, 
poured  croaawiae,  was  used,  at  least  in  soma 
churches,  in  tba  conaacntion  of  the  water.  (Dlo- 
nya.  Araop.  Dt  Birr.  EecL  cap.  11 ;  Serema 
Patriarch.  Aleiaudr,  A  Ordtnt  BaptittiU,  Bibl. 
Patt.  Jfoz.  t.  Ti.  p.  S5,)  To  the  lame  efleet  the 
Sacnmentary  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  and  tb* 
early  Galilean  Bit*  already  quoted  in  j  30. 
This  eeremoDj,  and  the  baptism  of  an  infant 
by  Immeralon,  are  repreientad  in  the  engnring 
below,  which  is  from  i  Pontifical  of  (he  9th  can- 
tnry.  A  farther  caremoDy,  naed  as  time  wtnt 
on,  was  Eioreinu  aecompanied  by  InsoBlallDD, 
or  breathing  npon  the  watera.  See  f  31  abort, 
and  Hartene,  Dt  A.  E.  S.  torn.  i.  pp.  63,  S4. 


The  Inttrrogatumt  ami  R 
§  43.  Htmaicialion  and  Profrrssioa.— Tha  two 
portions  of  the  Order  of  Baptiim  ueit  to  be  con- 
iiderwl,  Til.,  Renunciation  followed  by  Profession 
of  Faith,  are  often  classed  together  In  early 
writers  under  the  designation  of  the  hierm- 
gationeitt  SeMpoiua,  ^Tipirr^e'iit  aa)  Irratflrtit, 
is  refennce  to  the  fonnulaa  of  question  and  an- 
swer by  which  both  one  and  tha  other  ware  ai- 
presaed.  These  phrases  had  their  ultimate  origin 
probably  in  an  eiceptlonal  word  (intpwmim, 
an  answer  formally  made  to  a  qaeition  IbrmallT 
put)  need  by  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  iii.  3t)  In  speaking 
of  biiptiam.  This  was  ■  word  of  technical  l^al 
use,  bating  refenmie  aa»ci*llj  to  fonBicf  at- 
Tenant  stipulation.  And  this,  with  Tcry  ■light 
modilieatioo  only,  appears  aa  a  received  lecfaBMs] 
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term  of  the  baptismal  ceremonuil  ia  the  middle 
of  the  3rd  century.  At  that  time  there  were 
forms  of  interrogation  and  response  recognised  as 
of  ^  legitimate  ecclesiastical  rule "  in  Africa 
(Tertullian,  above,  §  10 ;  Cjprian.  Epist.  Ixx.  ad 
Janww.\  in  Egjpt  (Dionysius  apud  Euseb.  H,  E. 
lib.  tU.  c.  9X  in  Cappadocia  (tirmilianus  apud 
Cyprian.  0pp.  Baluz.  Ep.  Ixzy.),  and  at  Rome  (ib,). 

§  44.  jthe  ceremonial  of  Benunciation. — ^The 
Catechetics  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  when  com- 
bined with  allusions  incidentally  made  by  Dio- 
aysios,  St.  Basil,  and  others,  put  before  us  very 
rividly  the  ceremonial  with  which  these  renun- 
ciations were  made.  St.  Cyril  {CaL  Myst.  i.) 
addressing  the  neophytes,  says,  '*  Ye  entered  in 
Brst  into  the  outer  chamber  of  the  baptistery, 
and  standing  with  your  faces  to  the  west  ye  heard 
how  ye  were  bidden  to  stretch  forth  the  hand 
with  a  gesture  of  repulsion  (i.w»$ovpra  T<kf 
X*ip<itSf  IMonys.  Areop.  Ecc.  Hier.\  and  ye  re- 
nounced Satan,  as  though  there  present  before 
you  .  .  .  saying,  *  I  renounce  thee,  Satan '  .  .  . 
Then,  with  a  second  word  thou  art  taught  to 
say,  *  and  thy  works '  .  .  .  and  then  again  thou 
sayest,  *■  and  [his]  thy  pomp.'  And  afterward 
thou  sayest,  *  and  all  thy  worship '  (Aarpff(ay)  . . . 
When  thou  hadst  thus  renounced  Satan,  breaking 
altogether  all  covenants  with  him,  then  .  .  . 
turning  from  the  west  toward  the  sunrising,  the 
place  of  light,  thou  wast  told  to  say, '  1  believe 
in  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  in  one  baptism  of  repentance.'  "  From  Dio- 
nysius  we  learn  further  that  before  making  this 
renunciation  the  catechumen  was  divesteil  of  his 
upper  garment,  and  standing  barefoot,  and  in 
his  chiton  (shirt)  only,  made  three  separate 
renunciations  in  answer  to  questions  put  to 
him  [this  is  implied,  but  not  so  distinctly  stated 
by  St.  Cyril],  and  then  being  turned  toward  the 
east  was  bidden  to  look  up  to  heaven,  and  with 
uplifted  hands  (jki  x*W'  hvartivama)  to  de- 
clare his  allegiance  unto  Christ  ((rvrrft^curOeu 
r^  X/yiOT^),  and  after  so  doing  he  again,  in 
answer  to  questions  put  to  him,  thrice  made 
confession  of  his  fiuth. 

§  45.  Words  used  in  Henunciaiion, — These  are 
given  with  more  or  less  of  detail,  according  to 
the  use  of  various  churches,  by  the  following 
writers  after  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  already 
quoted : — St.  Cyril,  Catech.  Myti.  i. ;  St.  Basil, 
J)e  Sp.  8»  capp.  xi.  and  xzvii. ;  St.  Chrysostom, 
Horn.  zxi.  ad  Pop,  Aniiochenwn ;  Liber  Sacram. 
Gelasii  apud  Martene,  Ve  A.  E.  R.  i.  p.  65; 
Isidore  Hispal.  De  EccL  Off,  lib.  ii.  cap.  20 ;  and 
St.  Ildephonsus,  DeCognit,  Bapt,  cap.  iii. ;  Ephraem 
Syrus,  De  Abrenuntiationet  &c.  (Opp,  ed.  Voss, 
2  fol.  Romae  1589,  t.  i.  p.  199).  For  the  Gallican 
usage,  see  Martene,  as  above,  torn.  i.  p.  64.  The 
mode  of  making  the  Renunciations,  and  the 
words  employed,  are  very  fully  described  in  the 
treatise  De  Sacramentis,  attributed  to  St.  Am- 
brose, but  of  uncertain  date  and  of  doubtful 
authenticity.  In  the  Baptism  of  Infants  the 
Renuntiations  and  the  Profession  of  Faith  were 
made  by  the  Sponsob. 

The  Profession  of  Faith. 

§  46.  Baptism  **  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  involves 
in  its  very  nature  a  profession  of  Faith.  And  of 
the  forms!  Declaration  of  Faith  made  in  Baptism, 
may  see  the   first  trace,  probably,  in  Acts 


viii.  37  (si  sana  est  lectio).  Fuller  details  will 
be  found  in  Tertullian,  De  Bapt,  c  vi.  and  De 
Corona  Mil,  c  iii. ;  in  St.  Cyprian,  Ep,  Ixx.  and  the 
letter  of  Firmilian  published  with  St.  Cyprian's 
works  (^Ep,  Ixxv.).  A  comparison  of  the  many 
passages  in  later  writers  referring  to  these  In- 
terrogations and  Responses,  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  this  profession  was  originally  a  re- 
citation of  the  Creed,  assented  to  with  a  ^^  Credo  " 
by  the  Catechumen,  much  as  in  our  own  bap- 
tismal service  now.  The  form,  however,  varied 
according  to  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the 
original  Creed,  and  special  questions  were  some- 
times added  having  reference  to  prevailing  here- 
sies or  schisms  in  particular  Churches.  Ex- 
amples will  be  found  in  the  MisscUe  OaUicanum 
quoted  by  Martene  {De  Ant,  Ecc,  Bit,  t.  i.  p.  65) 
and  in  the  Ordo  ilL  ibO,  p.  64. 

The  Preparaiory  Unction^ 

§  47.  Without  entering  at  length  upon  the 
subject  of  "  Unction,"  which  will  be  treated  in 
a  separate  article,  it  may  be  well  to  note  here 
that  in  many  documents  dating  from  aflter  the 
close  of  the  3rd  century,  we  find  allusions  to  an 
Unction  preceding  Baptism,  in  addition  to  that 
which  was  given  (see  §  58)  after  Baptism.  Nei- 
ther Justin  Martyr,  nor  Tertullian,  nor  St.  Cy- 
prian, say  anything  of  such  a  preparatory  Unction. 
But  this  is  spoken  of  in  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions (lib.  iii.  c  15),  even  in  the  earliest  form 
in  which  they  have  been  preserved  to  us,  and  by 
St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (fiatech,  Myst,  ii.).  This 
last  gives  us  as  a  fixed  date  the  year  347  a.d. 
The  use  may  of  course  have  been  even  earlier 
than  this  at  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere.  But  in 
Africa  we  may  infer  that  it  had  not  been  intro- 
duced even  at  the  close  of  the  4th  century,  ss 
St.  Augustine  nowhere  alludes  to  any  such  rite; 
and,  what  is  more,  in  one  passage  {Sermo  ccxxvii. 
in  die  Paschae ;  a/.  De  Diver  sis,  83)  he  dwelU 
with  much  emphasis  on  the  fact  (necessary  to 
the  argument  he  is  pursuing)  that  the  Unction 
of  Christians  follows  after  their  baptism.  Among 
books  of  doubtful  date,  which  contain  allusions 
to  this  particular  rite  are  the  "  Recognitions," 
ascribed,  though  falsely,  to  St.  Clement  of  Rome 
(lib.  iii.  c  Ixvii.) ;  the  Besponsiones  ad  Ortho- 
doxos  (Quaest,  137,  ed.  Ben.  p.  501,  E.  7)  falsely 
attributed  to  Justin  Martyr ;  the  Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy  of  Dionysius,  the  so-called  Areopagite 
(see  §  39,  above) ;  and  the  Constitutions  of  the 
Egyptian  Church  already  referred  to. 

The  Unclothing  of  the  Catechumens, 

§  48.  A  comparison  of  all  the  evidence  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  catechumens  entered 
the  font  in  a  state  of  absolute  nakedness.  See 
particularly  St.  Cyril,  Hieros.  Myst.  Catech.  ii.  ad 
init.;  St.  Ambrose,  Serm.  xx.  (Opp.t,  v.  p.  153, 
Paris,  1642),  and  Enarrat,  in  Ps.  Ixi.  32  (BB. 
t.  i.  p.  966) ;  St.  Chrysostom,  ad  Dlum,  Cat.  i. 
(Migne,  tom.  ii.  p.  268).  Possibly  a  cincture  of 
some  kind  (quo  pudori  consuleretur)  may  have 
been  worn,  as  indicated  in  some  mediaeval  works 
of  art.  But  in  any  case,  the  question  arises, 
considering  the  great  numbers,  of  both  sexes  and 
of  all  age^.  baptised  at  one  time,  how  could  the 
solemn  celebrations  at  Epiphany,  Easter,  or  Pen- 
tecost have  been  conducted .  with  decency  and 
order?  The  explanation  of  this  diificulty  feema 
to  lie  in  the  construction   of  the  ancient  bap> 
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in  which  the  actual  Ko\vfifiii0pa,  or 
pool,  occupied  the  centre  of  a  much  lari^er 
chamber,  from  which  it  was  in  a  measure  sepa- 
rated by  rows  of  surrounding  columns.  If  we 
suppetie  the  intenrals  of  these  columns  to  hare 
been  occupied  at  the  time  of  baptism  by  cur- 
tains, it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  the  necessary 
arrangements  could  be  made  without  difficulty, 
the  more  so,  as  the  custom  was  for  the  baptism 
of  men  to  take  place  fint,  that  of  women  after- 
wards. And  that  curtains  were  so  used  we  may 
infer  with  some  certainty  from  the  following 
facta.  St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  in  his  well-known 
des*triptioB  of  the  baptism  of  Clovis  and  his  fol- 
lowers, speaks  thus  of  the  preparations  made  at 
the  baptistery  for  the  occasion  {Hist,  Franc,  lib. 
iL  c  XX xi.).  **  The  open  spaces  of  the  church 
are  shaded  (or  are  darkened,  adtunhraniw)  by 
coloured  hangings,  and  fitted  up  with  white  cur- 
tains ;  the  baptistery  is  duly  arranged,  balsams 
ditfnse  their  scent,  burning  lighta  are  gleaming, 
and  the  whole  enclosure  of  the  baptistery  is  be- 
dewed with  a  dirine  fragrance,"  &c.  Similar 
arrangements  to  these  we  find  extemporised  some 
ceBturies  later  by  St.  Otto  in  Pomerania.  He 
himself  baptised  boys  in  one  place,  while  the 
grown  men  and  the  women  respectirely  were 
baptised  in  separate  places  by  others.  Large 
Teasels  were  let  down  deep  into  the  ground, 
the  edge  reaching  upwards,  abore  ground,  to 
the  height  of  the  knee,  or  somewhat  less.  These 
were  filled  with  water.  And  round  thew  cur- 
ttMung  were  Imng  on  **  columellae,^'  probably  stout 
poles,  and  attached  to  a  rope.  A  further  ar- 
rangement is  described  in  the  following  terms : 
**  Ante  sacerdotem  vero  et  comministros,  qui  ex 
«na  parte  adstantes  sacramenti  opus  explere  ha- 
bebant,  linteum  fune  trajecto  pependit  quatenus 
Terecnndiae  undique  provisum  foret."  {S.  Ottonia 
Vda,  lib.  iL  c  15,  apud  Surium,  2  Julii.) 

The  Immersion, 

§  49.  Triple  fmmersion,  that  is  thrice  dipping 
the  head  (xa^irffp  fp  run  riip^  r^  08aT<  «ara- 
hfirrmv  \nmv  riu  ac^oX^t,  St.Chrysost.  in  Joan, 
iii.  5,  /lorn,  xxr.)  while  standing  in  the  water, 
was  the  all  but  universal  rule  of  the  Church  in 
early  times.  Of  this  we  find  proof  in  Africa 
(Tertuliian  c.  Praxeam^  cap.  xxvi.),  in  Palestine 
(St.  Cyril  Hiero.  Ctitech,  Myat,  ii.),  in  Egypt 
(Coiistitt.  Eccl.  Aegypt,  see  abore,  §  23),  at  Anti- 
•rn  and  Constantinople  (St.  Chrysostom,  Jfom. 
de  Fide^  t.  ix.  p.  855),  in  Cappadocia  (St.  Basil 
iH  >/>.  !^o^  c.  xxTii.  and  St.  Gregor.  Nyssen.  De 
Hii/4,  U«ri  imiroht  kyKp&wrofMV  .  .  .  icol  rpWop 
r09r9  9Qt^aPT§t).  For  the  Roman  usage  Ter- 
toiltan  indirectly  witnesses  in  the  second  cen- 
tnrr ;  St.  Jerome  {adv.  Lucifer,  cap.  iv.  t.  ix, 
p.  '/«M)  in  the  fourth ;  Leo  the  Great  (Epist.  iv. 
ad  A/«sc.  Sifui.  c.  iii.)  in  the  fifth ;  and  Pone  Pela- 
Cin«  (F/iisi.  ad  Gaudcnt.  apud  Gratian.  Distinct. 
>▼.  cap.  IxxiiLX  and  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
<  Fpiat.  L  41,  ad  Leandrum)  in  the  sixth.  Theo- 
dn If  of  Orleans  witnesses  for  the  general  practice 
of  his  time,  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  {De 
f^rditu  Baptismi,  cap.  xi.  sub  trina  mersione  in 
foatem  .  •  .  descendimus).  lastly,  the  Aposto- 
lical Canons,  so  called,  alike  in  the  Greek,  the 
Coptic,  aad  the  Latin  rersions  {Can.  42  al.  50), 
gire  special  injunctions  as  to  this  observsnce, 
aaving  that  any  bishop  or  presbyter  should  be 
lepuaed  who  riolated  this  rule. 
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§  50.  Sittgle  Immersion,—  While  trine  immer- 
sion was  thus  an  all  but  universal  practice,  Kuno- 
mius  (circ  360)  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to 
introduce  simple  immersion  **  unto  the  death  of 
Christ"  (Sozomen.  H.  E.  lib.  vi.  c  26;  and 
Theodoret.  Haeret.  Fab.  ir.  $  3 ;  Schultze,  t.  iv, 
p.  356).  This  practice  was  condemned,  on  pain 
of  degradation,  by  the  Canon,  Apost,  46  [al.  50]. 
But  it  comes  before  us  again  about  a  century 
later  in  Spain ;  but  then,  curiously  enough,  we 
find  it  regarded  as  a  badge  of  orthodoxy  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  practice  of  the  Arians.  These  last 
kept  to  the  use  of  trine  immersion,  but  in  such 
a  way  as  to  set  forth  their  own  doctrine  of  a 
gradittion  in  the  three  Persons.  Hence  arose, 
and  long  continued,  a  dirersity  of  practice  in  the 
orthodox  Churches,  some  following  one  rite  and 
some  another.  Gregory  the  Great  {Epist.  u  41), 
when  his  advice  upon  the  subject  was  asked  by 
Leander  bishop  of  Hispala,  replied  that  either 
simple  or  trine  immersion  are  allowable,  the  one 
setting  forth  the  Unity  of  Godhead,  the  other 
the  Trinity  of  Persons.  But  under  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  Spanish  Churches,  and  in 
▼iew  of  the  fact  that  trine  immersion  was  there 
specially  the  usage  of  heretics,  he  thought  they 
would  do  well  to  hold  to  simple  immersion.  But 
the  matter  was  still  unsettled  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  later.  At  the  Council  of  Toledo  (the 
4th,  held  A.D.  633)  the  practice  suggested  by 
St.  Gregory  was  laid  down  as  the  nUe  of  the 
Spanish  Churches,  and  from  that  time  onward, 
though  triple  immersion  has  been  the  prevailing 
practice,  yet  both  canons  of  councils  and  writers 
on  ritual  questions  have  maintained  the  legiti- 
macy of  simple  immersion.  (See  Martene,  De 
A.  E.  £.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  art.  xiv.  $  viiL) 

TTie  Baptismal  Formula. 

§  51.  Not  less  necessary  to  a  valid  baptism 
than  the  use  of  water  was  the  pronouncing  of 
the  words  prescribed  by  implication  by  Our 
Lord,  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  **I  baptize  thee  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  With  the  slight  exceptions  noticed 
below  there  has  been  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
Christian  Bodies,  a  practically  universal  assent 
as  to  the  use  of  these  **  Evangelical  Words,"  as 
they  are  called  by  St.  Augustine.  In  this  we 
find  complete  assent  between  the  Churches  of 
the  East  and  of  the  West.  Tertuliian,  in  reference 
to  this,  appeals,  not  to  any  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion, but  to  the  direct  command  of  Our  Lord, 
*'  Lex  tinguendi  imposita,  et  forma  praescripta  : 
*lte,  inquit,  docete  nationes,  tingentes  eos  in 
Nomine  Patris  et  Fill!  et  Spiritus  Sancti '  "  {De 
Bapt.  c.  13.  Compare  his  treatise  J^v.  Praxeam^ 
c  26,  quoted  in  §  11>  St.  Cyprian,  fifty  years 
later,  uses  similar  language  in  his  Epist. 
Ixxiii.,  ad  lubai.  p.  200.  And  St.  Augustine 
{de  Bapt.  lib.  vi.  cap.  25)  asserta  that  it  was 
easier  to  find  heretics  who  rejected  baptism 
altogether  than  to  find  any  who,  giving  baptism, 
used  any  other  than  the  generally  received  for- 
mula. The  use  of  this  form  was  no  less  care- 
fully maintained  in  the  East.  The  41st  of  the 
^  Canons  of  the  Apostles  "  orders  the  degradation 
of  any  bishop  or  Presbyter  who  baptized  other- 
wise than  according  to  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord  CIS  Ueeripa  iral  tllv  ical  "Kytov  IIi'cD/mu 
Didymus  of  Alexandria  (ed.  Vallars.  1735, 
vol.  ii.  p.  130X  St.  Basil  {De  Sp.  S^Ho,  cap.  12, 
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tarn.  ill.  p.  23X  «nd  othen,  speak  of  B«ptum 
as  isralid  if  not  given  with  these  words. 

§  52.  Apparent  exceptioni.  In  the  language 
of  U0I7  Scripture  itself  authority  seems,  at  first 
sight,  to  be  found  for  a  certain  variety  of  ex- 
preesion  in  giving  effect  to  the  command  of  Our 
Lord.  Thus,  in  the  Book  of  the  AcU  of  the 
Apostles  we  find  expressions  such  as  baptizing 
«*in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,"  Acts  ii.  38  ;  ^  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  ibid  viii.  16 ;  or 
simply  ^  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  ibid,  x.  48. 
But  in  all  probability  these  are  only  to  be  re- 
garded as  compendious  expressions,  equivalent  in 
meaning  to  a  statement  that  the  persons  in 
question  received  "Christian  Baptism."  And 
the  apparent  exception  afforded  by  the  language 
of  Justin  Martyr,  quoted  above  in  §  7,  is  proba- 
bly Appai-ent  only,  and  not  real.  Addressing 
himself  as  he  there  does  to  persons  unacquainted 
with  Christian  Doctrine,  he  somewhat  amplifies 
the  actual  formula,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  unintelligible  to  a  heathen,  and  speaks  of 
Christians  being  baptized  **  in  the  name  of  God 
the  Father  and  Lord  of  the  Universe,  and  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

§  53.  Real  Exceptions,  On  the  other  hand  we 
find  evidence,  even  as  early  as  St.  Cyprian's 
{Epist.  Ixiii.)  time,  that  there  were  some  who 
maintained  that  it  was  suflScient  to  administer 
**  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ."  St.  Ambrose 
favours  this  opinion,  if  the  treatise  Be  Spiritu 
Sando  (lib.  i.  cap.  Ill)  be  really  his.  In  later 
times  this  same  opinion  was  foinnally  maintained 
by  more  than  one  authority.  The  Council  of 
FreJBf,  a.  792,  and  Pope  Nicholas  1.  in  his 
Respotua  ad  Bulgaros^  all  maintain  more  or  less 
emphatically  the  validity  of  such  a  formula. 

Directly  contrary  to  this  is  the  decree  of  the 
Synodus  Londinensis,  held  in  the  year  605,  by 
Augustine  of  Canterbury,  Laarentius,  Justus, 
and  Mellitus.  There,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter 
of  Pope  Zaeharias  to  St.  Boniface,  it  was  decreed, 
that  anyone  who  had  been  **  washed "  without 
invocation  of  the  Trinity  had  not  the  Sacrament 
of  Regeneration.  The  omission  of  the  name  of 
any  one  person  of  the  Trinity  was  held  to  be  fatal 
to  the  validity  of  the  rite  (Wilkins,  Concilia^ 
p.  29).  St.  lld«phonsas  of  Toledo  (De  Cognit. 
Bapiisini^  lib.  4.  c  112),  cire.  a.  663,  uses  similar 
language.  **Qaod  si  oraissa  qnalibet  Trinitatis 
persona  bapUsmam  coaferatur,  omnino  nihil 
egisse  baptismi  aolenuiitas  deputetur  nisi  tota 
Trinf  tas  v«raciter  invoeetur."  For  the  opinioni 
of  the  Schoolmea  oa  this  question  aee  Martene 
De  A,  E.  R,,  Ub.  i.  cap.  i.  Art.  aiv.  20.  And  for 
those  of  various  theologians  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  subsequently,  see  August! 
DenktcMrdigkeiten,  vol.  vii.  p,  239. 

§  54.  Slight  variations.  The  passages  above 
qaot«d  shew  that  all  the  earlier  Church  au- 
thorities, almost  without  exception,  speak  of  the 
use  of  the  words  "  In  the  na»e  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  as 
absolutely  required.  Yet  It  is  worth  noting  that 
it  was  an  essential  not  a  It  tend  identity  of  ex- 
pression that  was  required.  The  main  point  at 
faith  in  the  three  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity 
being  secured,  slight  verbal  variations  in  the 
formula  were  not  regarded  as  of  vital  importance. 
Indeed  the  usage  of  various  churches  was  not 
absolutely  identical.  Thus  while  in  roost  eases 
ihe  identical  words  of  Our  Lord  cct  rh  Bwofia  rmv  | 
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Tlarphf  Kol  rod  Tlov  iral  rod  aytov  Ilycv/iurros^ 
were  exactly  reproduced  (in  Latin  Ritual  *^  in 
Nomine  Patns  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancli  "),  tho 
words  tls  rh  6^0/10,  **  in  nomine,"  were  in  some 
churches  om:' tted.    The  formula,  as  given  by  Ter- 
tullian  (§  1 1)  and  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
(lib.  iii.  c.  14),  serves  to  exemplify  this  omission. 
Elsewhere  additions  were  made  to  the  formula, 
as  thus;   **ln  nomine  Patris,  Amen;   et  Filii, 
Amen;   et  Spiritus  Sancti,  Amen."     The  cor- 
responding Greek  words  are  the  formula  of  the 
Greek  Church  to  this  day.     In  the  Gothic  miasal 
already  quoted   in  §  32,  we  find  **In  noroioe 
Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti  in  remissionem 
peccatorum,  ut  habeas  vitam  aetemam."     In  an 
ancient  Galilean  Missal,  there  is  still   greater 
variation,   **  Baptize   te    credentem   in   nomine 
Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti  ut  habeas  vitam 
aetemam   in    saecula    saeculorum,"   or    again, 
^*  Baptize  te  in  nomine  Patris  etc,  .  .  .  uoam 
habentinm  substantiam,  ut  habeas  vitam  aeternam 
et  partem  cum  Sanctis."     Again  Martene  {JJe 
A,  E,  R,  tom.  i.  p.  31,  §  xix.)  quotes  the  for- 
mula once  in  use  at  Cambray,  in  which    the 
wortls  **  Ego  te  baptize"  were  altogether  omitted, 
and  the  ministrant  said  only,  **  In  nomine  Patris 
et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti.     Amen."     Hugo  de 
St.  Victor,  Peter  Lombard,  and  others,  held  this 
to  constitute  a  valid  baptism  ;   Po})e  Alexander 
III.  decided  in  a  contrary  sense.     This  was  in  the 
year  1175  A.D.     About  400  years  earlier,  Za- 
eharias (Martene  §  xix.),  then  Roman  Pope,  had 
formally  to  decide  whether  Baptism  given  by  an 
ignorant    Priest   ^^In    nomine   Patria   Filia    et 
Spiritua  Sanctua "  was  valid  or  no.     St.  Boni- 
face  had   decided    that  such  baptism    was   iu*" 
valid,  and   was   for    rebaptizing  a   child    who 
hail  so  received  it.    But  he  was  opposed  by  two 
other    bishops  (Virgilius  and  Sidonius)  whose 
opinion  was  endorsed  by  the  bishop  of  Rome  on 
appeal  made  to  him.     '*lf"(so  he  wrote)  ^^he 
who  so  ministered  baptism  did  so  not  by  way  of 
introducing  error  or  heresy,  but  only  through 
ignorance  of  our  Roman  speech  spoke   with  a 
broken  utterance,  we  cannot  consent  to  any  re- 
petition of  the  baptism  so  conferred." 

§  55.  Eastern  and  Weste/-n  Foitns,  One  dif- 
ference there  is  between  the  mode  of  employing 
the  ^  Evangelical  words,"  which  is  characteristic 
of  Eastern  and  of  Western  Churches  respectively. 
In  the  West,  with  very  rare  exceptions  only,  the 
personal  otfice  of  the  ministrant  has  been  made 
somewhat  prominent  by  the  formula  **  /  Uiptise 
thee  (Ego  baptize  te)  in  the  name  "  etc  But  in 
the  Eastern  use  this  is  not  the  case,  the  third 
person  being  employed,  fiairri(trai  6  Buva  (some- 
times 6  8oi;A.off  rod  0tov,  adding  the  name)  *ls  rh 
Svofia  K,  T.  A.  ^  Such  an  one  "  (naming  him),  or 
"  The  servant  of  God,  N.  or  M.  is  baptized  in  the 
name,"  &c  The  exceptions  among  Eastern 
Churches  are  very  few.  The  Coptic  Formula 
(Abudacni  HistoiHa  Jacobitantm  seu  Coptorum, 
Oxon.  1675.  J.  E.  Gerhardi,  Euernt.  de  ecciesia 
Coptica,  1666)  is  in  the  first  person,  ^  I  baptize 
thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Amen ;  I  baptize 
thee  in  the  naoe  of  the  Son,  Amen ;  I  baptize  thee 
in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amon.".  And  the 
Nestorians  (Badger*s  Sestorians  and  their  Rituals') 
of  Syria,  though  their  own  older  formula  agreed 
with  that  of  other  Eastern  Churches,  adopted 
also  that  prescribed  by  the  Roman  Church,  ex- 
pre-.ied  in  the  first  person.    A  more  remark- 
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able  •zoeptioB  to  the  usunl  Eftstem  practice  u 
that  of  the  Aethiopian  Charch,  if  it  really  were 
■8  deacribed.  Alrarez,  one  of  the  Jesuit  Mi«- 
Monariea.  atatea  in  one  place  that  the  form  they 
employ  ia  **I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoet." 
And  Ludolf  (who  haa  no  aympathy  with  thrae 
Roman  authoritiea  when  he  thinks  them  moved 
by  prejudice)  states  that  in  the  ritual  books  of 
the  EthiopiaBa  he  had  never  been  able  to  find 
any  other  formula.  On  the  other  hand  there 
were  otheraofthe  same  Jesuit  Mission  who  spoke 
of  the  great  variety  of  forms  which  they  found 
in  ufe,  obligin)^  them  to  rebaptize.  See  Ludolf, 
Hiat,  Aethiop»  lib.  iii.  cap.  vi. 

Subsequent  Ceremonial, 

§  56.  The  ceremonies  subsequent  upon  the 
actual  baptism  are  commonly  (as  by  Bellarmine, 
de  Bapi.  lib.  i.  cap.  27)  reckoned  as  five  in  num- 
ber, the  Kiss,  the  Unction  of  the  Head  (distinct 
from  the  Unction  in  Confirmation),  the  lighted 
Taper,  the  white  Robe,  the  Tasting  of  Milk  and 
Honey.  To  these  may  be  added  th«  Washing  of 
Feet,  and  the  Chaplet  on  the  head,  which  found 
place  in  the  Ritual  of  some  early  Churches. 

§  57.  The  Kiss.  We  first  hear  of  this  aa  a 
customary  practice  in  Africa  in  St.  Cypnan*s 
£pist.  Ixiv.  {aL  liv.)  ad  Fidum,  St.  Augustine 
quotea  the  passage  (contra  duos  epist,  PeUxg,  lib. 
rr.  cap.  viii.  §§  23,  24)  in  a  way  which  shews 
that  tbe  usage  had  been  maintained  to  his  own 
time.  It  is  expressly  prescribed  (to  be  given  by 
the  bishop  first  and  afterwards  by  the  assembled 
faithful)  in  the  ritual  of  the  Egyptian  Church 
§  50.  (See  above  §  23  of  this  Article),  and  in  St. 
Chryaostom  {Sermo  50  de  utii,  leg.  script,  tom. 
iii.  p.  80  I.)  we  find  proof  of  a  similar  usage. 

§  hS,  The  Unction  of  the  Head,  No  trace  Is 
to  be  found  in  the  earliest  records  of  more  than 
one  Unction  after  baptism,  viz.,  that  given  in 
Confirmation  by  the  bishop.  Its  introduction  is 
attributed,  by  Roman  tradition,  to  St.  Sylvester, 
bishop  of  Rome,  from  314  to  335  A.D.  See 
further  under  UXCTION. 

§  .59.  The  Use  of  Lights,  We  have  already 
ie«»n  that  in  the  4th  century  certainly,  and  pro- 
bably therefore  in  yet  earlier  ages,  baptism  was 
admini»tered  after  dark  (generally  late  on  Easter 
Kve).  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  what 
WM  perpetuated  in  late  Christian  usage  for 
doctrinal  or  symbolical  reasons  took  its  rise  in 
considerations  of  practical  convenience  or  neces- 
sity. References  made  to  the  use  of  Lights  by 
St.  Cyril  Hieros.,  have  already  been  alleged 
(§  22).  And  to  the  same  effect,  though  with 
more  of  detail,  is  the  language  of  St.  Gregory 
Xazianx.  OraL  xL  "  The  sUtion  that  thou  shalt 
tAke  before  the  great  bema  (of  the  church X 
after  thy  baptism,  is  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
glory  that  shall  be  from  heaven ;  the  psalmody 
wherewith  thou  shalt  be  received  is  a  prelude 
of  the  hymns  that  thence  shall  sound ;  the  lampa 
that  thou  shalt  kindle  tki  forth  in  mystery  that 
prore*«ion  of  many  lights  wherewith  bright  and 
virgic  souls  shall  go  forth  to  meet  their  Lord, 
baring  the  lompa  of  faith  bright  and  burning." 
With  these  passages  compare  Ambrosius,  de 
lapsu  tirg.  sac,  c  5  ;  Marcus  Gazensis,  ad  Arca- 
dimm  Imp,  apod  Barooium  ad  ann.  401 ;  Gregor. 
TarocL  I/itt.  Franc,  lib.  r.  c  U  ;  St.  Gregory 
%M»  Great,  LA,  Saeram.  df  sabbato  aaocto ;  Al- 


oninua,  de  Div,  off,  de  sabbato  aancto;  Amala- 
rius,  de  eccl.  off.  lib.  i.  c  18 ;  Rabanus,  de  InsL 
Chr,  lib.  ii.  e.  38,  39 ;  St  Ivo,  of  Chartrea,  de 
Sticretmento  Neophytorum;  and  the  Ordo  Bap- 
iismi  xviii.  in  Martene,  de  Ant.  Eccl,  Bit,  tom.  i. 
p.  78. 

§  60.  The  wearing  of  white  garments  (Acvirci- 
fiovu¥  or  Kofivpo^optTf  in  Greek  writers)  b) 
the  newly  baptized  was  of  universal  custon 
both  in  West  and  East,  and  this  was  continueo 
throughout  the  week  to  the  Lord's  Da) 
immediately  following,  thence  called  the  "Do- 
minica in  albis  depositis,"  the  Kvptoic^  r^s 
9taKaitnia-lpou  (Goar,  Euchol,  Graec,  p.  373)  of 
the  Greeks.  By  their  colour  these  garments 
were  significant  both  of  innocence  and  of  joy 
(Marriott,  Vestiarium  Christianum,  p.  182,  n. 
19),  and  by  their  material,  which  was  generally 
linen,  they  were  associated  with  the  idea  of  de- 
liverance from  death  (Philo  de  Somniis,  p.  597. 
Paris,  fol.  1640,  and  Jerome,  Epist.  ad  Fabiol. 
Opp,  tom.  ii.  p.  574.  Paris,  fol.  1693).  The 
allusions  to  this  practice  in  early  writers  are  in- 
numerable. It  will  snffice  here  to  state  a  few 
particulars  as  to  the  various  vestments  of  which 
we  find  mention. 

§  61.  The  Alb,  The  outer  garment,  vestis 
allm,  or  simply  **  alba  "  (q.  v.^  Aa^irp^  or  Acuir^ 
iaOils,  or  ^/t^crrfor,  was  probably  not  unlike 
that  wore  in  early  times  at  a  vestment  of  holy 
ministry.  In  some  instances  we  hear  of  thb 
being  kept  as  a  memorial  of  baptism,  to  serve  as  a 
covering  for  the  body  afler  death  (Antonini  Mart. 
Itinerarium:  *Mnduti  sindones  .  .  .  quas  sibi  ad 
sepulturam  servant.")  So  Constantine  the  Great, 
dying  shortly  after  his  baptism,  was  buried  ^cr* 
ainStv  r&v  fii^tttriwv,  in  the  garments  which 
he  had  then  worn  (St.  Germanus  Patriarch. 
De  Sanctis  Synodis  etc.  apud  SpicU.  Bom,  A. 
Mai,  tom.  vii.  §  14).  And  so  Probus  Anicius  in 
his  epitaph  (Bosio,  Bom.  Subi.  p.  47)  is  described 
as  one,  **Qui  nova  decedens  muneris  netherii 
vestimenta  tulit."  At  other  times  these  white 
garments  were  presented  to  the  Church.  This 
is  implied  in  the  story  of  Elpidophorus  and  the 
Deacon  Maritta,  told  by  Victor  of  Utica  (De 
JPersec.  Vandal,  lib.  v.  Bibl,  Patr,  Max.  tom. 
viii.  p.  699).  For  the  use  of  the  poor  they  were 
provided  gratuitously,  aa  e,g,  by  Constantine 
the  Great  (Surii  Vit,  Sanctot-um,  in  S.  Syl- 
vestro,  die  31  Dec),  and  br  Gregory  the  Great 
(Epist.  iv.  16 ;  and  vii.  24)'. 

§  62.  The  Sabanum,  This  word  (in  Greek 
adfiavoy)  as  originally  used  meant  either  a  large 
wrapper  for  covering  the  body  immediately  after 
bathing,  or  a  towel  used  for  drying  it.  The 
same  word  is  occasionally  used  (as  by  Victor 
Uticensis)  in  speaking  of  baptismal  vestments, 
and  it  is  used  in  the  Greek  Church  to  this  day. 
A  letter  is  extant  from  Pope  Paul  I.  in  which 
he  thanks  King  Pepin  for  having  sent  him  the 
**  Sabanum  "  used  at  the  baptism  of  the  king's 
daughter  Gislana.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this 
is  identical  with  the  "  alba  "  or  no. 

§  63.  The  Chrismale,  This  was  a  piece  of 
white  linen  tied  round  the  head,  and  intended 
to  retain  the  chrism  upon  the  head  throughout 
the  week  "  in  albis." 

§  64.  The  twisted  thread.  In  the  Armenian 
rite,  aa  still  celebrated,  there  is  a  curious  relic 
of  the  primitive  customs  in  regard  of  baptismal 
dresa.     We  here  read  (Translation,  unpublished, 
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bj  th«  Rer.  S.  C.  Malan!  of  the  pnest  •<  twist- 
ing the  thread."  And  the  Catholicoe  (bishop) 
Joseph,  in  his  Russian  translation  of  this  order 
of  baptism,  enlarges  this  mbric  as  follows: 
"While  the  choir  sings,  the  priest  takes  two 
threads,  one  white  and  the  other  red,  in  remem- 
brance  of  the  water  and  the  blood  that  flowed 
from  the  side  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  He 
lifts  them  up  under  the  holy  cross,  and  lays  them 
at  last  upon  the  catechumen  or  child  to  be  bap- 
tised." There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  a 
last  trace  of  former  white  baptismal  roVs  with 
red  embroidery.  This  hypothesis  is  contirmeJ 
by  some  references  in  ancient  authors.  A  MS. 
at  Turin,  of  unknown  authorship  and  date  [from 
internal  evidence  it  appears  to  the  writer  to  be 
of  the  11th  century],  thus  describes  the  **  ehris- 
male."  "Induitur  delude  chrismali  neophytus, 
scilicet  alba  yeste  quae  instar  capjiae  lineae  capu- 
tium  habet,  quo  caput  quasi  quadam  mitra  ope- 
ritur,  et  filo  rubeo  supersuitur.**  Durandus  too 
{Rationale  Die.  Off.  lib.  ri.  c.  82),  mentions  a 
custom  still  existing  in  his  time  (13tb  century) 
in  Narbonne,  that  the  white  garment  of  the  bap- 
tised had  sewn  upon  it  n  rii  band  like  a  *  co- 
rona.' And  the  same  combination  of  colours 
was  still  preserved  in  the  usage  of  the  Ethiopic 
<%urch  two  centuries  ago  (Ludolf,  Hist.  Aethiop, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  6),  and  may  be  traced  back  in  Africa 
to  the  5th  century  of  our  era.  Victor  of  Utica 
(de  Pert,  Vand,  lib.  ii.)  speaks  of  the  white 
robe  as  ^  purpura  sanguinis  Christi  decoratam." 

I  65.  The  ChapUt  (corona  or  <rrc^ayof>  The 
earliest  certain  reference  to  this  as  worn  by 
Neophytes  is  in  the  ritual  of  Alexandria  de- 
scribed by  Patriarch  Severus  in  the  7th  century. 
^  Then  (t.  e.  after  baptism  and  unction)  he  takes 
the  baptixed  to  the  altar,  and  gives  them  the 
sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  priest  crowns 
them  with  garlands"  iBibl.  Max,  Patr.  P&ris 
1054,  torn.  vi.  p.  25).  This  usage  was  still  main- 
tained at  Alexandria  200  years  ago.  Vansleb, 
describing  their  baptismal  ritual,  writes  as  fol- 
lows. The  piiest,  **  trempe  dans  Teau  du  bap- 
l£me  U  oouronne  et  la  ceinture  de  Tenfant  qui 
ft  €li  baptise^  et  lui  met  cette  couronne  sur  la 
tite,  et  U  lui  ceint  les  reins  de  cette  ceinture," 
lie  {Hitt,  de  VSgliee  dTAlexandrie,  Paris  1677, 
12).  Allusions  to  a  similar  rite,  on  very  slight 
grounds  however  of  what  b  probably  merely 
metaphorical  language,  have  been  imagined  in 
the  Uotho-Gallican  Missal  (baptizati  et  in  Christo 
ooronatiX  in  St.  Chrysostom,  Catech,  I.  ad  lUu- 
wunandoe  (Sratf  9idi^fia  [not  a  chaplet,  but  a 
royal  crown],  &ya84<nfor9c  rwy  i^Atoicwv  iucrlvwy 
^atipordpas  txov  wamdxoBw  iiciniZ^aas  Xa^- 
wtfiivtaX  and  Catech,  II.  rhw  trri^ai^op  r^s 
Sutoioowifs,  a  quotation  from  Scripture.)  A 
passage  of  Gregory  Nazianx.  {Oratio  xxiii.  ad 
mU.\  quoted  by  August!  tor  this  usage,  has 
certainly  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  bap- 
tism, as  an  examination  of  the  entire  context 
will  conclusively  shew.  The  ** crowns"  there 
spoken  of  are  the  words  of  public  encomium 
wherewith  St.  Gregory  welcomes  Heron,  a  con- 
fessor of  the  faith,  comparing  him  to  one  who 
hfts  conquered  in  the  arena. 

§  66.  Tasting  of  mitk  and  honey.  This  sym- 
bolical usage,  like  many  others,  originated  in  a 
prevailing  metaphor.  •"  Quid  ergo  lac  et  mel  ?  " 
asks  Barnabas.  "  Quia  nimirum  infans  lacte  et 
meile  viWiicatnr,  tic  et  nos  fide  promissionis  et 


verbo  nutrimur."  Tertullian  in  more  than  one 
passage  (see  §  12  above,  and  ade.  Marc,  lib.  L 
c  14);  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Paedag,  lib.  i. 
cap.  vi.);  the  Third  Council  of  Carthage,  can. 
24 ;  the  Constitutions  of  the  Egyptian  Church, 
§  51 ;  St.  Jerome  (adv.  Lucifer.  0pp.  torn.  li. 
p.  180,  and  tn  Eeaiam,  cap.  Iv.) ;  and  the  Leouine 
Sacramentary  (Muratori,  Litvrg.  Pom,  Vet.  torn. 
i.X  all  allude  to  the  tasting  of  mingled  milk  ami 
honey  after  baptism.  The  rite  is  again  men- 
tioned by  Macarius  Bishop  of  Memphis,  circ.  a. 
756,  and  was  still  preserved  both  in  Alexandria 
and  in  the  Ethiopi:  Church  two  hundred  years 
ago  (Vansleb  and  Ludolf,  referred  to  above). 

§  67.  Pedilavium,  The  teaehing  of  fret.  A 
peculiar  custom  prevailed  in  the  early  Gallican 
ritual,  of  a  symbolical  washing  of  the  feet  of  the 
newly  baptized,  having  reference  to  the  action 
of  our  Lord  recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
(xiii.  1~16).  The  so-called  Gothic  missal, 
and  another  early  Gallican  missal  (Martene,  I>e 
A,  E,  P,  torn.  L  pp.  63,  64),  both  contain  refe- 
rences to  this  as  a  recognized  part  of  the  bap- 
tismal ritual.  In  the  first,  see  above  §  34,  im- 
mediately after  the  application  of  the  chrism, 
we  read,  ^  Dum  pedes  ejus  lavas,  dicis,  *•  Ego 
tibi  lavo  pedes.  Sicut  Dominus  noster  Jesus 
Christus  fecit  discipulis  suis,  tu  facias  hospi- 
tibus  et  peregrinb  ut  habeab  vitam  aeternam :' " 
(then  follows  the  impositio  vestimenti).  In  the 
second  of  the  two  documents,  a  collect  is  given 
**ad  pedes  lavandos,"  which  follows,  as  before, 
immediately  upon  the  **Infusio  Chrismae." 
**  Dominus  et  Salvator  noster  Jesus  Christus 
apustolis  suis  pedes  lavit :  Ego  tibi  pedes  lavo, 
ut  et  tu  facias  hospitibus  et  peregrinis,  qui  ad 
te  venerint.  Hoc  si  feceris  habebis  vitaro  aeter- 
nam in  saecula  saeculorum.  Amen.'*  In  yet  a 
t^iird  Gallican  sacramentary  (Mabillon,  Mms.  Ital. 
torn.  i.  and  Martene,  De  A.  E.  P.  torn.  i.  p.  64) 
the  same  rite  is  noticed,  but  is  placed  af^er  the 
clothing  with  the  **  Vestis  Candida,"  instead  of 
immediately  before  as  in  the  two  earlier  MSS. ; 
and  there  is  a  slight  variation  in  the  terms  of 
the  collect  prescribed.  From  two  treatises  of 
doubtfVil  authenticity  attributed  to  St.  Ambrose 
(De  Sacram.  lib.  iii.  c.  1  and  De  Myster.  c.  6), 
it  has  been  inferred  that  the  rite  was  in  use  at 
Milan.  In  the  first  of  the  two  passages  the 
writer,  whoever  he  was,  mentions  that  the  rite 
in  question  was  not  of  Roman  usage.  No  traces 
of  it  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  Ambrosian 
ritual.  Allusions  to  a  similar  rite  after  baptism, 
occurring  in  the  works  of  St.  Augustine,  are 
not,  as  might  be  thought,  a  proof  of  a  similar 
usage  in  the  African  Church.  They  occur  in  a 
sermon  (De tempore  160)  which  on  other  grounds 
had  been  judged  not  to  be  St.  Augustine's,  but 
to  have  been  composed  by  Caesarius  Archbp.  ot 
Aries  (1540);  He  quotes  the  words  of  a  Gal- 
lican missal  still  extant  (Martene,  De  A.  E,  P. 
p.  64):  **  Secundum  quod  ipsis  in  baptismo  dic- 
tum est,  Hospitum  pedes  lavent,"  &c.  The 
48th  canon  of  the  Council  of  lUiberis,  forbidding 
the  practice  (neque  pedes  eorum  [qui  bapti- 
zantur]  lavandi  sunt  a  sacerdotibus  vel  clericis), 
marks  probably  a  previous  attempt  to  introduce 
the  observance  in  some  parts  of  Spain,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  usage  elsewhere  existing.  No  traties 
of  the  rite  are  now  anywhere  to  be  found  m  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  Viptisni.  But 
a  ceremonial,  similar  in  its  origin  in  which  ths 
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Pupc  takes  part,  forms  one  of  the  observanca  of 
the  Holy  Week  at  Rome  to  this  day. 

IV.  At  vhat  times  Baptism  teas  adminUiered, 

§  68.  In  the  Apostolic  Age  no  special  times 
were  appointed  for  the  administration  of  bap- 
tism, this  being  determined  by  the  rary- 
ing  circamstances  consequent,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  on  the  first  establishment  of  the 
faith.  The  first  administration  of  Christian 
baptism,  properly  so  called,  was  on  the  first 
Christian  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.X  when  some 
;*000  persons  gladly  receiving  the  words  of 
Peter  were  at  once  baptized  on  the  same  day 
(rcr.  41).  The  Ethiopian  eunuch  (Acts  r\u.% 
when  Philip,  taking  occasion  from  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  (cap.  liii.)^  bad  taught  him  the  glad 
tidings  of  Jesus,  was  straightway  baptized  in 
water  by  the  way  side.  The  jailor  at  Philippi 
(Acts  ztL),  when  the  word  of  the  Lord  had 
b«en  spoken  unto  him  (ver.  32)  by  Paul  and 
Silas,  was  baptized  with  all  his  household  while 
it  was  night  (rer.  33  compared  with  ver.  25). 
And  neither  in  Scripture  nor  in  any  of  the  ear- 
lier Christian  writers  before  TertuUian,  is  any 
trace  to  be  found  of  the  setting  apart  of  any 
spectaJ  season  as  more  suited  than  others  for  the 
administration.  This  greater  liberty  of  the 
Apostolic  times  is  often  alluded  to  by  early 
fiithera,  when  dissuading  men  from  the  indefinite 
deferring  of  baptism  under  pretext  of  obeerring 
the  fized  times  appointed  by  the  Church  for  its 
more  solemn  administration. 

§  69.  Speciai  seasons  spoken  of  by  TertuUian, 
The  first  mention  of  any  particular  season  as 
b4>iQg  set  apart  for  solemn  administration  of  bap- 
tism, is  found  in  TertuUian  {de  BapU  c.  xix.) 
writing  about  the  close  of  the  2nd  century. 
'•  l*jischa  "  (i.#.  liasterX  he  says,  "oflfers  a  more 
folemn  season  for  baptism,  for  then  was  fulfilled 
the  Passion  of  the  Lord  into  which  we  are  bap- 
tize«i  ....  And  afterward  Pentecost  "  (».*.  the 
whole  period  from  Easter  to  the  day  of  Pente- 
c<Kt)  **  is  a  lengthened  time  for  the  preparation 
o{  the  waters  (ordinandis  aquis).  Therein  was 
the  Ke^urrection  of  the  Lord  celebrated  among 
the  dihciples,  and  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
beitowed,  and  the  hope  of  the  advent  of  the 
Lortl  snggeftted.**  But  in  mentioning  these  as 
thnes  wh«»n  baptism  was  administered  with  more 
than  o^ual  solemnity,  he  is  careful  to  add,  that 
**  tv€rr  day  is  the  Lord*s  ....  no  hour,  no 
time,  unsuitable  for  baptism ;  the  solemnity  may 
oe  lew,  bat  in  the  grace  giren  there  is  no  diver- 
sity." Other  references  to  these  two  periods, 
or  one  of  them,  as  specially  obserA'ed  for  the 
solemn  administ ration  of  baptism,  will  be  found 
in  St.  Jerome,  St,  Gregory  Nazianz.,  St.  Chry- 
ioctom.  and  other  writers  both  in  East  and  West. 
§  70.  Bif'tism  at  Efnffhany.  Beside  the  two 
eeavons  of  Easter  and  Pentecost,  there  were  not 
a  few  churches  in  which  the  Epiphany  festival 
wm»  obserre**  in  the  same  way.  Towards  the 
cloM  of  voe  4th  century,  Siricius  Bishop  of 
Home  stated  (Epist.  ad  Himeriumy  Labbe,  Condi, 
i.  ii.  p.  1018),  that  all  Churches  agreed  with 
that  of  Rome  in  an  exclusive  observance  of 
Laater  and  PenteooAt.  But  in  this  he  was  mis- 
taken. Many  Eastern  Churche^  and  not  a  few 
IB  the  West,  which  by  origin  or  by  subsequent 
tnt^ritMirac  caac  under  Eastern  influence,  ob- 
Epiphany  (traditioiMlly  the  time  of  our 


Lord's  baptism  in  Jordan)  as  a  season  for  4  Jemn 
administration  of  baptism.  Wa  find  evidences 
of  this  in  the  churches  of  Cappadoda  (St.  Greg. 
Nazianz.  Orat.  zl.  fi4ifm  rk  ^«ira),  at  Antioch, 
but  before  St.  Chrysostom's  time  (thb  by  in- 
ference from  a  comparison  of  St.  Chrysostom's 
Catechesis  /.  ad  lUummandos;  Migne,  i.  ii.  p. 
268;  De  Baptismo  Christi,  ibid,  p.  433,  seciq.; 
and  Horn,  J II,  in  Ephes.  i.  ibid,  i,  zt.  p.  25);  at 
Jerusalem  (7\fpicum  S,  Sabae,  quoted  by  Valesius 
on  Theodoret.  Hist.  Eocl.  lib.  ii.  c  27 ;  and  the 
Itinerariwn,  Antonini  Martyria);  In  AfVica 
(Victor  UUcensis,  De  Fersec,  Vandal  lib.  ii.  in- 
ferred from  his  mention  of  baptism  when  **  appro- 
pinqnabat  jam  futurus  dies  ....  Kalendarum 
Febmarium");  in  Spain  and  Sicily  (Siricius  ad 
Himenum,  alrmdy  referred  to,  and  Lao,  ad  EpiS' 
oopos  SicUiae,  Ubbe,  Concil,  t.  iii.  p.  1297);  \u 
Qaul  (see  Martene,  de  A,  E.  B,  lib.  L  cap.  i.  p. 
2);  in  Ireland  (St.  Patricii  ....  Synodi,  G^ 
wmesy  &C.,  ed.  T.  P.  Villanuova,  Dublini  1835 ; 
Wilkini,  CkmciHa^  p.  26,  can.  ziz.  These  canona 
are  of  late  date  in  their  present  form,  but  pre- 
serve some  genuine  traditions). 

§  71.  Cither  days  were  observed  in  some 
churches.  Thus  we  hear  of  '*  Natalitia  Christi," 
or  Christmas,  in  Spain  and  in  Gaul  (see  Martene, 
as  above),  and  of  Festivals  of  Apostles  and 
Martyrs,  in  Spain  (Siricius  ad  Himerium),  in 
Campania,  Samnium,  and  Picenum  (Leo  M. 
Epist,  136),  and  of  the  Festival  of  St.  John 
Baptist  (Gregor.  Turon.  Bist,  Fnmo,  cap.  9). 
All  days  were  allowable  for  the  more  private 
administration  in  cases  of  pressing  necessity  from 
sickness  or  other  causes. 

§  72.  Soman  usige,  however,  was  much  mora 
strict  in  this  particular  than  that  of  other 
Western  Churches.  And  with  the  zeal  for  ritual 
uniformity  which  has  ever  been  characteristic  of 
that  Church  (Gregory  the  Great  a  notable  ez- 
ceptiou),  her  bishops,  and  a  series  of  councils 
more  or  less  under  Roman  influence,  made  re- 
peated efforts  to  confine  the  solemn  administration 
to  the  two  seasons  of  Easter  and  Pentecost. 

§  73.  Papat  decrees  to  thia  effect,  directed  to 
churches  of  the  Roman  obedience,  are  those  ol 
Siricius  (385-398),  in  his  epistle  (Labbe,  OonciL  li 
p.  1018)  to  Himerius,  Bishop  of  TarraoO|  in 
Spain ;  of  Leo  the  Great  (440-461),  writing  to 
the  bishops  of  Sicily  (Labbe,  Concil.  iii.  p.  1297); 
of  Gelasius  (492-496),  to  the  bishops  of  Lues nia; 
Gregory  II.  (715-731)  to  the  clergy  and  people 
of  Thuringia,  and  Nicolas  L  in  his  Beepcnsa  ad 
BulgaroSy  cap.  69.  It  is  curious  to  find  the  same 
Roman  tradition  seeking  to  assert  itself  in  England 
many  centuries  later,  in  the  face  of  a  superstitioiM 
belief  on  the  part  of  some  that  it  was  perilous  to 
have  children  baptised  at  those  times.  So  we 
learn  from  the  language  of  Otto,  Cardinal  Lent* 
at  the  Council  of  London,  a.  1237  (**  Nonnulli  in 
Anglia  periculum  suspicantur  si  praefatis  dicbus 
pueri  baptizentur."    Wilkins,  Concil.  p.  650). 

§  74.  Covncih,  Identical  in  effect  with  the 
decrees  last  quoted  are  the  canons  of  a  series  of 
provincial  councils,  extending  from  the  0th  to 
the  13th  century.  The  earliest  of  these  is  the 
Council  of  Gerunda,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
a.  517.  With  this  agree  the  Councils  of  Autia- 
siodurum  (Auzerre),  a.  578 ;  of  Moguntia  (Mav«* 
enceX  a.  813,  can.  4,  and  again,  a.  847,  can.  ^ ; 
of  Paris  (Parisiense  vi.  a.  829,  part  1.  can.  7)| 
of  Meanz  (Meldcnea,  a.  845);  of  Worms  (Worma- 
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titnae,  ■•  868,  can.  1) ;  of  Tribor,  or  Teuver, 
uear  Mayence  (Triburiense,  a.  895,  can.  12);  of 
iiouen  (  Kothomagense,  a.  1072,  can.  23) ;  of 
Winchester  (Wintonienae,  a.  1074,  can.  7);  of 
London  (Loodinenae,  a.  1237). 

§  75.  Imperial  and  other  authorities  were  not 
wanting  from  time  to  time  to  enforce  a  practice 
which  popes  and  provincial  councils  were  thus 
continually  enacting.  The  capitularies  of  Charle- 
magne, a.  804,  direct  **nt  nullus  baptizare  prae- 
sumat  nisi  in  Pascha  et  Pentecosten,  ezcepto 
infirmo."  To  the  same  effect  are  the  capituUria 
collected  by  Benrdictus  LeviU  Qih.  1,  n.  171). 
**  Ut  baptismus  non  fiat  nisi  statutis  temporibus 
id  est  Pascha  et  Penteoosten,  nisi  iufirmitas  inter- 
cesserit."  And  lib.  iL  n.  171 :  ""  Ut  nullus  bapti- 
xare  praesumat  nisi  per  duo  tempora,  id  est  vigilia 
Paschae  et  vigilia  Pentecostes,  praeter  mortis 
periculum."  Bishops  sometimes  made  this  ob- 
servance matter  of  special  injunction  to  the  clergy 
at  their  ordination  (St.  Hildephonsus  IM  Cogn. 
Bapiigmi,  lib.  L  c.  108 ;  Rodulfi  Archiepisc  Bitu- 
ricensis  Capitular,  n.  20;  Ratherii  Veronensis 
Episcopi  SynocUca,  apod  Martene,  SpicUegium, 
torn,  ii.),  or  desired  parish  priests  to  enforce  this 
duty  upon  their  people  from  the  pulpit  (Otto, 
Cardinalis,  apud  Wilkins,  ConcUia,  p.  650). 

§  76.  Later  usage. — ^The  limitation  of  baptism 
to  one  or  two  special  periods  in  the  year  was  of 
advantage  in  the  first  four  centuries,  or  there- 
abouts, when  the  baptism  of  adults,  requiring 
previous  instruction  and  preparation,  was  still  of 
prevailing  usage.  But  this  limitation  no  longer 
served  any  important  end,  when  under  the  changed 
circumstances  of  the  church  the  baptism  of  adults 
was  rare  and  exceptional.  And  accordingly  these 
restrictions  have  long  ceased  to  be  observed  in 
churches  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West. 

Places  of  administering  Baptism. 

§  77.  Originally  no  limitation  of  place  was 
observed.  Water  by  the  roadside  (Acts  viii.  36- 
88),  private  houses  (Acts  iz.  18),  or  a  prison 
(Acts  zvi.  29,  30),  were  all  made  use  of  for  the 
purpose.  And  in  sub-apostolic  times  we  find 
proof  of  the  same  freedom  from  all  limitation. 
See  Justin  Martyr,  quoted  above,  §  7 ;  Clementis 
Recog»  lib.  iv.  c.  32,  and  lib.vi.  c  15;  Tertullian 
de  Bapt.  c.  4.  To  the  same  effect  are  the  tradi- 
tionary stories,  in  early  Hagiologies,  of  baptisms 
performed  in  private  houses,  in  prisons,  in  the 
public  road.  See  the  lives  of  St.  Laurentius 
(Surii  Va.  Sand,  die  23  Julii),  of  St.  Apollinaris 
{itnd,  die  10  August),  and  of  the  Deacon  Cyriacus 
{ibid,  die  16  Jan.).  It  is  not  till  the  close  of  the 
3rd  century  that  we  meet  with  any  mention  of 
baptisteries  properly  so  called,  and  under  the 
name  "  baptisterium  "  (See  the  story  of  St.  Cyri- 
acus apud  Surium,  die  16  Jan.).    [Baptisteby.] 

Baptismy  by  whom  administered, 

§  78.  In  the  first  five  centuries,  or  there- 
abouts, the  rule  and  the  practice  of  the  Church 
was,  that  the  solemn  celebration  of  baptism, 
whether  at  Epiphany,  Easter,  or  Pentecost,  should 
be  presided  over  by  the  bishop.  The  earliest 
authorities  bearing  upon  this  subject  are,  St. 
Ignatius,  ad  Smym,  cap.  8 ;  Tertullian  de  Bapt. 
c  17 ;  Consiit.  Apost.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xi.  (bishops 
and  presbyters  to  baptize,  deacons  being  in  at- 
tendance upon  them);  St.  Gregor.  Nv&sen.  Orat. 
xl.  (Paris,  Morell,  fol.  1630,  tom.  i.  p.  656)  where 


I  bapt'sm  by  bishops  and  predtyters  is  spoken  of 
Council  of  llliberis,  a.  313,  can.  77,  decreeing 
that  if  a  deacon  baptise  any  one,  without  either 
bishop  or  presbjrter,  the  sacrament  must  be  **  com- 
pleted" afterwards  by  the  benediction  of  the 
bishop;  St.  Jerome,  adv.  Lucifer,  c  4  (saying 
that  neither  Presbyter  nor  deacon  have  the  right 
of  baptising  without  direction  from  the  bishop, 
though  even  laymen  are  frequently  allowed  to 
baptise  if  necessity  so  require).  In  the  5th  and 
6th  centuries  we  find  at  one  time  (Gelasii  Papae 
Epist.  ad  univ.  episc.  and  Isidor.  Hispal.  Off.  Eccl, 
lib.  ii.  c  24),  a  declaration  that  bishops  and  pres- 
byters are  the  only  proper  administrators  (cases 
of  necessity  eicepted);  at  another  (Concil.  Hispal. 
ii.  a.  619,  can.  7),  the  vindication  of  the  supreme 
right  of  bishops  in  this  matter,  in  depreciation 
of  that  of  presbyters.  Of  the  practice  of  the 
Eastern  Churches  at  this  time  we  find  an  indi- 
cation in  a  letter  written  by  the  people  of  Kdessa 
at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Chal<^on,  a.  451, 
and  inserted  among  its  Acta.  In  it  they  beg  that 
Abas,  their  bishop,  will  return  to  them  as  soon 
as  possible,  on  account  of  the  approaching  Easter 
Festival,  his  presence  being  required  for  the 
instruction  of  the  catechumens,  and  for  thoi>e  who 
are  found  worthy  to  receive  holy  baptism.  More 
remarkable  is  a  somewhat  similar  letter  (quoted 
by  Martene  De  A.  E.  R,  tom.  i.  p.  7),  in  which 
certain  of  the  clergy  in  Italy  write  to  Constanti- 
nople, begging  that  the  emperor  will  allow 
Dacius,  bishop  of  Milan,  to  return  to  his  diocese 
after  an  absence  of  fifteen  or  sizteen  years,  giving 
as  a  reason  that  almost  all  the  bishops  custom- 
arily ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Milan  were  now 
dead,  and  an  immense  multitude  of  people  died 
witoout  baptism  (quia  cum  pene  omnes  episcopi, 
quos  ordinare  solet,  ....  mortui  sint,  im- 
mensa  populi  multitudo  sine  baptismo  raoritur). 
It  is  worthy  of  note  in  connection  with  this  that 
from  the  time  of  St.  Ambrose  to  that  of  Cardinal 
Borromeo,  if  not  later,  the  traditions  of  the 
Church  of  Milan  have  maintained  in  a  varietv  of 
ways  the  special  office  of  the  bishop  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  baptism.  Paulinus,  writing  (circ 
420)  the  life  of  St.  Ambrose,  says  that  St. 
Ambrose  had  with  his  own  hands  baptised  lboi*e 
persons  than  five  succeeding  bishops.  And  in 
the  Caeremoniale  Ambrosianumy  published  by 
Cardinal  Borromeo  (Martene,  p.  7),  it  is  stated 
that  the  arch  bishop  administered  baptism  solemnly 
twice  in  the  year,  at  Easter  and  at  Pentecost, 
and  also  at  other  times  throughout  the  yeau-  in 
the  event  of  any  adults,  converted  from  unbelief^ 
being  presented  for  baptism. 

§  79.  In  later  centuries.  The  provision  last 
mentioned  will  of  itself  serve  to  suggest  why  it 
was  that  as  time  went  on  the  personal  action  of 
the  bishop,  as  the  recognised  administrator  of 
baptism,  became  gradually  less  and  less;  while 
that  of  presbyters,  deacons,  and  even  of  clergy 
of  the  minor  orders,  was  continually  increasing. 
From  the  time  when  the  baptism  of  adults  be- 
came the  ezception  rather  than  the  prevailing 
rule,  and  when,  from  the  wiaer  extent  of  the 
Church,  the  number  of  the  children  brought  to 
baptism  was  continually  increasing,  the  older 
practice  of  the  Church  gradually  changed.  It 
was  revived  at  a  later  time  by  missionary  bishopS| 
such  as  our  own  countryman  St.  Boniiace  in 
Germany,  or  St.  Otto  of  Bamberg  in  Pomerania 
(/;»«.  S,  Bonifacii  and  Hist.  S.  OtUmis,  lib.  ii 
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c  19,  quoted  by  Martene  De  Ant,  Ecrl.  Hit.  lib.  i. 
cap.  i.  art.  iii.).  But  with  exceptions  such  as 
these  last,  exceptions  which  prove  the  rule, 
the  tendency  in  most  Churches,  from  about 
the  cicse  of  the  5th  century,  was  to  make 
the  administration  of  baptism  of  less  prominent 
importance;  and  the  part  taken  by  the  bishop 
himself  became  gradually  less  and  less.  In  the 
Gregorian  Sacramentary,  not  the  bishop,  but 
presbyters,  are  spoken  of  as  being  in  a  special 
sense  the  ministers  of  baptism  (ministri  baptismi). 
And  eren  at  the  more  solemn  ceremonies  of  the 
Easter  Baptism  at  Rome  and  elsewhere,  the 
bishop  merelT  inaugurated  the  ceremony  by 
baptising  a  rew  himself,  leaving  the  rest  to 
presbyters,  to  deacons,  or  if  need  were  to  acolytes. 
(^fjrdo  Romanut  apud  Mabillon  Mus.  TtaL  t.  ii., 
and  Martene   De  A.  E,  R.  t.  i.  p.  8,  col.  2.) 

§  80.  lAiy  Baptism,  TertuUian  {de  ba/4,  cap. 
17)  and  St.  Jerome  (adt.  Lucif.  cap.  4 ;  see  above, 
§  78)  say,  in  effect,  that  for  a  layman  to  baptise 
is  not  contrary  to  essential  Christian  principles, 
though  contrary  to  ecclesiastical  order.  And 
such  practically  has  been  the  judgment  of  the 
Church  in  all  later  tiroes,  forbidding  lay  baptism 
ai«  a  rule,  but  recognising  it  in  cases  of  necessity. 
Soe  as  to  this  the  Council  of  lUiberis,  a.  313, 
can.  38.  In  late  mediaeval  times  the  practice  of 
lay  baptism  became  very  common.  See,  as  illu8> 
t rating  English  usage  in  this  matter,  the  Council 
of  Durham  (between  the  years  1217  and  1222; 
in  Wilkins,  Condi,  p.  575)  and  the  Council  of 
Oifortl,  a.  1222  {ibid,  p.  594). 

§  81.  Baptism  by  Wometu  The  question 
whether  women  may  lawfully  baptise  is  first 
adverted  to  by  TertuUian.  Nothing  can  well  bo 
stronger  than  his  language,  diluted  though  it  be 
by  some  later  writers  into  the  assertion  that 
women  may  not  "publicly  baptise  in  the  church." 
After  saying  (jie  ftapt.  cap.  17)  that  in  cases  of 
jierilous  necessity  laymen  should  not  hesitate  to 
give  baptism,  be  goes  on  to  say  that  women, 
though  they  took  upon  themselves  to  teach, 
would  scarcely,  with  all  their  presumption, 
attempt  to  create  a  right  to  administer  baptism, 
nnle<s  indeed  some  strange  beast  arose  like  to 
one  that  formerly  had  been.  That  former  one 
iu:)u;,;ht  to  do  away  with  baptism;  some  successor 
roieht  iierha|i8  seek  to  confer  baptism  herself. 
Compare  I>e  Virgin,  veland.  cap.  9,  and  Ve 
Prof*  ript.  cap.  4 1 .  The  Apostolicai  Constitutions, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  9;  Epiphanius,  Ilaeres.  70;  and  the 
Fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  a.  398,  canon  20 
{**  Mulier,  quamvis  docta  et  sancta,  viros  in  con- 
vent u  docere,  vel  aliquos  baptizare,  non  prae- 
sumat**),  are  all  to  the  same  effect.  Isidore  of 
His})ala  is  referred  to  (by  Augusti,  Denkw,  p.  1 15) 
as  saying  that  persons  baptised  by  women  are  not 
to  be  rvliaptised.  And  Joannes  Mosch us  (Proium 
SpiritHaU,  cap.  3)  says  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
canons  for  women  to  baptise,  yet  makes  an  ex- 
eeptinn  i*>r  ca^es  of  the  last  extremity.  Even  as 
late  as  the  12th  century  we  Hnd  Hugo  de  S. 
Vjctore  siieaks  of  it  as  still  with  some  a  disputed 
question  whether  baptism  by  women  was  valid. 

§  i<'2.  Baptism  hy  Heretics.  The  question  of 
the  validity  or  otherwise  of  baptism  by  heretics 
i%  one  which  was  forced  on  the  attention  of  the 
Cliorch  in  the  3rd  century  by  the  Donatist  Schism. 
fhe  dissension  thence  arising  between  St.  C!yprian 
^supported  by  all  the  African  bishops  and  by 
several  of  the  Eastern  Churches)  and  Stephen 
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Bishop  of  Rome,  is  on  many  grounds  of  great 
importance  to  early  Church  history.  But  this 
lies  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  article.  The 
final  settlement  of  the  question  was  baseil  npoa 
the  principle  that  the  unworthiness  of  the  mmis- 
trant  cannot  mar  the  act  of  God,  or  as  was  said, 
that  the  wickedness  of  the  sower  affects  not  the 
vitality  of  the  seed.  Hence  the  question  of  re- 
baptising  or  otherwise  was  for  the  most  part 
determined  simply  by  the  question  whether  the 
essential  elements  of  baptism  were  wanting  or 
no,  vix. :  water  and  the  words  prescribed  by  our 
Lord.  If  these  were  employed  the  baptism  waa 
regarded  as  valid,  though  irregular,  and  the 
person  so  baptised  was  admitted  into  communion, 
if  on  other  grounds  found  worthy,  after  impo- 
sition of  the  hands  of  the  bishop. 

§  83.  Baptism  by  Pagans  and  Jews,  and  excom- 
municate persons,  has  been  held  to  fiill  under  the 
same  rule  as  that  last  stated.  But  opinions  have 
not  been  altogether  at  one  upon  this  point.  See 
the  authorities  quoted  by  Martene,  De  A.  E,  Jf. 
lib.  i.  cap.  1,  art.  iii. 

§  84.  Baptism  administered  in  sport.  Perhaps 
the  strongest  illustration  of  the  feeling  of  anti- 
quity in  this  matter  is  afforded  by  the  story  told 
by  Socrates  {Hist.  Ecc.  lib.  ii.  c.  16)  and  by 
Rufiinus  {Hist.  Ecc.  lib.  i.  c  14).  When  Atha- 
nasius  was  a  boy,  so  the  story  is  told,  he  was 
playing  with  some  young  companions  on  the 
shore  at  Alexandria.  The  bishop,  Alexander  by 
name,  happened  to  be  looking  on  from  a  distance 
as  they  played,  and  observed,  to  his  astonishment, 
that  they  were  imitating  the  ceremonial  of 
baptism,  Athanasius  acting  as  *'  boy-bishop,"  tc 
anticipate  a  phrase  of  well-known  Mediaeval 
usage.  '*0n  diligent  inquiry,"  we  translate  now 
the  words  of  Ruffinus,  **  both  from  those  whc 
were  said  to  have  been  baptised,  as  to  what  they 
had  been  asked  and  what  they  had  replied  (the 
irfpttrfifffis  and  the  dxoirpfo'cxt,  above,  §  43), 
and  from  him  also  who  had  put  the  baptismal 
questions,  when  the  bishop  found  that  all  things 
had  been  duly  performed  according  to  the  ob- 
servances of  religion,  he  conferred  with  his  clergy 
in  council,  and  is  said  to  have  decided  to  this 
effect,  that,  as  water  had  been  poured  upon  these 
persons  after  the  interrogations  and  responses 
had  been  duly  made,  their  baptism  ought  not  to 
be  repeated,  but  only  be  made  complete  by  the 
customary  sacerdotal  acts  (adimplere  ea  quae  a 
sacerdotibus  mos  est).  Doubts  have  been  raised 
as  to  whether  such  an  occurrence  ever  actually 
took  place ;  but  whether  the  story  be  true  or  no 
it  serves  equally  to  illustrate  the  feeling  of  the 
Church  at  the  time  the  story  was  first  told. 

§  85.  B'lptism  self-administered.  .To  make  this 
subject  complete,  it  may  perhaps  be  added  that 
on  one  occasion  the  question  arose  whether  bap- 
tism self-administered  was  valid.  The  question 
was  decided  in  the  negative  by  Pope  Innocent  III. 
on  the  ground  that  there  is  an  essential  distinction 
of  {lerson  between  the  baptiser  and  the  baptised. 
The  Council  of  Nismes  (a.  1283)  embodied  this 
decision  in  one  of  their  canons:  "Si  quis  se  ipsum 
baptixaverit  talem  non  esse  baptixatnm  ecclesin 
judicabit." 

"With  what  matter  Baptism  was  adjunistered, 

%  86.  Of  water  as  the  material  element.  Water 
from  natural  associations  has  ever  been  associated 
with  ideas  of  life  in  the  minds  of  most  cmltiva'td 
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in  thongLt  ooly,  iat  in  tctnml  oamnoDial  nug*, 
nithidmaf  religloiupurifiaition.  Thii  wu  t' 
material  elcmcat  amplaycd  in  tb«  Baptiun  of  o 
Lord,  thii  tl>it  wai  united  in  mentioa  by  Hi 
with  ths  Nim«  of  the  Spirit,  when  ipcsking 
(Jobn  iii.)  of  the  gift  of  m  naw  ■piritoBl  birth. 
Anil  this  accordinglT  from  the  first  Christian 
PentMwt  (Acta  it)  to  Ihii 
pirded  Id  all  parts  or  Chriitendom  and  at  ill 

timei  u  determiiud  by  divine  appointr '- 

be  the  mateiiul  element  in  the  adminiitr 
Bsptiim.  The  few  eiceptioiu  to  thi>  sti 
which  reqnire  notice  are  the  foUowing. 

S  87.  Baptism  h/ fn.  Philastrios  of 
(_Di  Haera.  d.  viii.  apnd  Bihltoth.  Patr.  Gallsnd. 
torn.  TlL  p.  489).  and  St.  AugDitine  quoting  hi 
at  an  snthoritj  (Z>e  Haem.  cap.  Hi.  BB.  toi 
Tiii.  p.  20  s.  T),  ipesk  of  Selenctu  and  Hermai 
fnunden  of  a  Sect  of  irbich  one  cbaracleristic 
vu  their  moiDtaining  the  onlf  true  luptiun  to 
be  "Sptritu  et  igni.  And  in  an  anonymona 
Treatise  on  Heretical  Bapttam  ve  read  of  some 
who.  by  what  meana  is  not  knoim,  produced  an 
appearance  of  fire  do  the  baptiamal  vater,  in 
order  to  complete  what  they  thought  necessary 
br  Chriatian  Baptism.  And  so  again  Irenneiu 
and  Clement  of  Aleuodria  spesk  of  certain 
heretics  (Carpocrations  and  Uenclions)  who 
branded  a  mark  upon  the  can  of  their  disciples, 
this  being  in  their  eyes  the  true  sealing  (a'^pa^i- 
ita)  with  the  Holj  Ghost. 

§  88.  Baplismg  intS  un'fu  and  the  like.  The 
snthoritj  of  a  bishop  of  Kome,  Siricius  (a.  S&i 
to  389),  or  according  t,a  othera  of  Stcphi 


<r  111.,  I 


1  for  the 


inwineia  valid  though  not  to  be  allowi 
eicept  in  cases  of  the  lut  necesaity.     The  fac 
concerning  thia,  much  diapuled  by  Komaii 
ali$ls,  may  ha  determined  by  a 
following  I 


ison  of  the 

p.  200.  BalniiDS,  A'olae  in 
Anton.  Atigutl.  p.  431.  Hartene  da  Ant.  Ecc. 
Sit.  lib.  1.  cap.  i.  Art.  liv.  Bertioi  dt  Sacrament. 
Vindob.  1774,  p.  507.  Hardnlni  Dineri.  de  bap- 
tiaiDD  m  eino.  Othera  mingled  wine  with  water 
and  ware  condemned  {Exctrjia  Eglnrti,  a.  750 
in  Wilkina,  Caiai.  p.  104)  ibr  so  doing. 

§  89.  Baptiun   vMh   land.     In   one    cue,  for 


of 
r  baptism  in  aand  be  legitimate  or 
BO.  in  lae  reign  of  Marcos  Aurelius  Antoninus 
a  certain  Jew  wai  travelling  in  company  with 
some  Chriitiani  through  a  di;  and  desert  conn- 
try,  when  he  vraa  leiied  with  grievons  illneea ; 
nnd  being  apparently  at  tha  point  of  death 
begged  his  compabiooa  to  baptize  him-  They 
npiicd  that  there  was  neither  priest  nor  water 
St  band,  and  that  without  these  baptism  could 
not  be  hod.  "  Bot  being  earneitly  adjured  not  to 
refose  him,  they  divested  the  man,  and  sprinkled 
I  with  sand  instead  of  water, 
t  they  baptized  him  in  the  name  of 
r.  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Oboat."  Upon  thin  (so  the  story  proceeds)  his 
strength  was  ra inicn I ooaly  restored,  and  on  their 
return,  Dionysiut,  then  Bishop  of  Alexandrin, 
being  coDBulled  on  the  subject,  decided  "  Bapti- 
ulBm  eeia  Judaeum  si  miido  aqua  dcBuo  per- 


fkct,  whether 


aaying  that  they 
the    Father,  and 
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fUndcretut,"  in  other  words  that  the  only  thin) 
wanting  to  his  Bajitinn  was  the  element  of  water, 
with  which  he  was  to  be  "perfosus."  Authc- 
rities  for  this  will  be  found  in  Joannes  Uoschns, 
Prahim  SpirituaU,  cap.  176  (De  ]t  BigiM,  Bi- 
bliolh.  Patr.  torn.  iL  pp.  1132,  1133),  in  Nice- 
phorua  (/fial.  £cc.  lib.  iii.  c  37);  and  the  story 
is  told  in  detail  by  the  Magdeburg  Centuriators, 
who  ore  quoted  by  Binghsm  (-daltf.  book  li.  c 
2,5  5). 

i  90.  Baptitm  tcOh  mOk.  Benedictns  Abbsa 
Petroburgensis  (in  Gertii  Benrid  II.  ad  ana. 
1171,  edit.  Heame  torn.  i.  p.  38)  sUtes  that  a 
custom  prevailed  in  the  early  Irish  Church  of 
baptiiing  the  children  of  the  rich  in  milk.  Oc- 
casional references  are  foand  elsewhere  to  such  a 
practice.     See  Uicheiet,  Hittoire  de  /Vowv,  vot, 

S  91.  figarativt  expmnoai.  Phrases  inch  as 
"the  baptism  of  blood,''  meaning  martyrdom; 
"  Baptism  with  fire,"  meaning  either  martyrdom 
(as  in  ILattb.  H.  E.  lib.  vi.  c  4)  or  gitls  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (as  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  in  three 
different  pass^et);  the  Baptism  of  Tears,  mean- 
ing Repentance  (ss  in  Isidore  of  Seville  end 
others),  are  merely  metaphorical  eipreisious, 
ifearing  indeed  upon  primitive  Doctrine,  but  not 
in  any  way  upon  primitive  Bitoal  to  which  thia 
article  la  limited. 

Jfbdn  of  aijnunittering  Baptitm  (by  Imroeraion, 

Affnsion,  Aaperaion). 

%  92.  rmmersiiM.    Psaiagea  already  quoted  in 

tfala  article  will  Uve  aufficed  to  ahow  that  the 

least  in  the  cue  of  adulU,  woe  that  the  Cate- 
chumen should  descend  into  a  Font  of  water 
(whether  natural  or  artificial),  and  while  stand- 
ing therein  dip  the  head  thrice  under  the  water. 
See  55  11,  18,49. 

5  93.  Affvtion.  Yet  there  are  not  iranting 
indications  both  In  literature  and  in  art  of  an- 
other usage,  til.,  that  of  the  bishop  or  other 
adminlatrant  pouring  water  out  of  the  hand,  or 
from  some  snuil  vessel,  on  the  head  of  the  bap- 
tiisd.  Thoa  we  meet  more  than  once  in  Latin 
writera  with  the  eipreasion  "  perfuauj  "  applied 
to  the  Catechumen  (see  §§  28  and  89  :  and  aqua 
infusa  §  84).  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
word  AiirrfCfir,  which  ia  used  in  Greek  RitusI 
Id  speaking  of  the  act  of  the  miDiatrnnt,  might 
be  used  with  perfect  propriety  of  such  a  pouring 
of  water  upon  the  head  and  body  sa  that  now  in 
question.  One  comioon  mode  of  bathing  among 
the  ancients  was  the  pouring  of  water  front 
vestels  over  the  body,  >•  we  may  see  m  ancient 
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Baptism  that 

the  special  act 

the  representatlMl  In  Iht 

tenr  of  St.  CalialW 


ed  to  05,  this  u 

ch  appears  to  be 

from  the  Ceme- 


In  the  pietoiPtcf  Ow  I«ii!W  Baptism  in  the 


Baptisterj  of  BL  Jika  fli  Ml^enna  (Ciampini 
Vet,  Mon,  torn*  L  Tklk  Itx.)  dating  probably 
from  about  the  year  450,  our  Lord  is  standing 
iK  the  Jordan,  the  water  reaching  to  the  waist, 
and  the  Baptist  is  standing  near,  as  if  upon  the 
bank,  and  pouring  water  from  a  shell,  or  from 
•ome  small  vessel,  upon  the  head  of  our  Lord. 
And  there  is  a  similar  representation,  varying, 
however,  in  some  of  its  details,  in  the  Church  of 
S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  also  at  Ravenna  (Ciam- 
pini VH.  Mon.  i.  Tab.  xxiii.),  the  Mosaics  of 
which  are  said  to  date  from  the  year  553  A.D. 
And  it  would  seem  probable  on  a  review  of  all 
the  evidence,  that  in  primitive  times,  while  adult 
baptism  was  still  of  prevailing  usage,  the  two 
modest  hitherto  described  were  combined.  The 
dipping  of  the  head  under  water  took  place,  in 
xHDe  churches  certainly,  so  we  find  clearly 
stated,  during  the  final  Intem^tions.  And 
where  this  was  the  case  we  may  infer  that  the 
"  Affusio "  or  "  Perfusio,"  the  pouring  on  of 
water  by  the  Ministrant,  took  place  during  the 
pronunciation  of  the  formula.  This  hypothesis 
cf  a  double  use  explains  some  difficulties  in 
ancient  authors,  more  particularly  in  the  Trea- 
tise Dt  Saeramentis  attributed  to  St.  Ambrose, 
and  in  the  Egyptian  Ritual  already  referred  to. 
And  it^  probability  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  Armenian  Order  of  Baptism  even  to  this 
day  the  double  usage  of  Immersion  and  Affusion 
is  maintained.  There  the  actual  administration 
is  described  as  follows :  The  priest  asks  the  child'* 
name,  and  on  hearing  it,  lets  the  child  down 
into  the  water,  saying,  "  This  N.  servant  of  God, 
who  is  come  from  the  state  of  childhood  (or 
from  the  state  of  a  Catechumen)  to  Baptism,  is 
b&ptixed  in  the  Name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
S^n,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  ....  While  say- 
ini;  this  the  priest  buries  the  chUdy  (or  Catechu- 
m«;n)  three  times  in  the  toater,  as  a  figure  of 
(lirist^s  three  days'  burial.  Then  taking  the 
child  out  of  the  water  he  thrice  pours  a  handful 
of  tcater  on  his  head,  saying,  "  As  many  of  you 
as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on 
Chri^tt.  Hallelujah.  As  many  of  you  as  have 
teen  enlightened  by  the  Father,  the  Holy  Spirit 
J  put  into  you.  Hallelujah."  (From  an  unpub- 
lished translation  by  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan.) 

§  94.  A  fusion  and  Aspersion  in  clinic  Baptism. 
In  'rne  cam  of  very  common  occurrence  in  early 
times,  viz.,  that  of  the  Baptism  of  the  sick  under 
f^Ar  of  approaching  death,  the  administration 
wv  necessarily  by  Affusion  or  by  Aspersion.  And 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  we  find  the 
<)iie«tion  formally  raised,  by  one  of  the  Afric&n 
bi»hupa,  whether  persons  so  baptized  (clinici,  or 
ajL  tb*>y  were  also  called  grabatarii,  baptized  on  a 
»ick-M)  could  be  regarded  as"legitimi  Chris- 
ttani.**  could  be  supposed,  in  other  words,  to  have 
receired  baptism  in  a  legitimate  and  regular 
manner.  The  manner  in  which  Cyprian  replies 
t«»  ttie  enquiry  (Cypriani  EpitA.  Ixxvi.  aL  Izix. 
ttd  Mttgnum)  shows  that  no  formal  decision  had, 
to  hi«  knowledge,  ever  been  nven  previoualy  on 
th<»  question.  He  judges  of  the  question  sub- 
mitted to  him  to  the  best  of  his  own  ability 
(qnantom  coadpit  OMdiocritas  nostra)^  and  ci- 


presses  an  opinion  that  the  mode  in  which  th« 
water  was  applied  was  a  matter  of  minor  im- 
portance, provided  that  Faith  was  act  wanting 
on  the  part  both  of  Ministrant  and  Recipient, 
In  the  ninth  century  Walafrid  Strabo  speaks  of 
Baptism  by  Afl'usion,  **  desuper  fundendo,  as  ex- 
ceptional only  {De  Reb,  Eccl,  cap.  26).  l^ot  till 
the  13th  century  (Augusti  Denhw&rdig.  cap.  iz.  { 
11)  do  we  find  proof  that  Affusion  or  Aspersion 
had  become  the  rule  of  the  Western  Church. 
The  older  practice  is  maintained  in  the  East  to 
this  day. 

Age  at  which  Baptism  was  conferred,    (Infant 
and  Adult  Baptism.) 

§  95.  Infant  Baptism,  St.  Irenaeus,  Direct 
evidence  of  the  practice  of  Infant  Baptism  first 
occurs  in  St.  Irenaeus,  who  was  bom,  probably,  in 
the  year  97  a.  d.,  and  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  St.  John.  In  his  book 
against  Heresies  (lib.  ii.  cap.  39  al.  22)  he  saya 
that  our  Lord  came  (into  the  world)  in  order 
that  through  Himself  He  might  save  all  men, 
infants,  and  little  ones,  and  children  (tnd  youths 
and  elders,  even  all  who  through  Him  are  bom 
again  unto  Ood.  No  unprejudiced  interpreter^ 
acquainted  with  the  forms  of  speech  habitually 
employed  by  Irenaeus  himself^  and  by  the  early 
fathers  generally,  will  doubt  that  when  Irenaeus 
thus  speaks  of  infants  and  little  ones,  as  well  at 
others  of  more  mature  age,  being  "  bom  again 
unto  God,"  he  refers  to  the  fact  of  their  being 
baptized.  (For  Irenaeus'  own  usi^e  see  particu- 
larly adv.  ffaer.  lib.  i.  c.  18  els  i^dprrifftp  rou 
fiawrlofutros  rris  tis  Behv  iaforYwr^aems,  and  cap. 
xix.,  where  authority  to  baptise  is  described  at 
"  potestas  regenerationis  in  Deum.") 

§  96.  Tertullian  was  of  full  age  before  the 
death  of  Irenaeus,  and  in  knowledge  of  antiquity, 
and  of  the  usages  of  the  Church,  was  second  to 
none  then  living.  And  he  gives  absolutely  con- 
clusive proof  that  Baptism  of  Infants  was  a  com- 
mon practice  of  the  Church  in  his  own  time, 
towards  the  close  of  the  second  century.  With 
characteristic  freedom  he  expresses  his  own 
opinion  that  the  practice  might  wisely  bt 
altered,  stating  reasons  for  his  opinion  {de  Bapt, 
c  18).  But  he  nowhere  says  one  word  to  im- 
ply that  the  practice  of  his  own  contemporaries 
was  an  innovation  upon  the  earlier  usage  of  the 
Church. 

§  97.  Origen.  We  have  testimony  no  less 
decisive  from  Origen  as  to  what  was  the  tradi- 
tionary practice  of  the  more  Eastern  Churches. 
He  was  bom  probably  in  the  year  186  A.  D.  and 
was  a  disciple  of  Clemens  Alex,  and  an  inheritor 
of  his  great  learning.  His  language  in  several 
passages  shows  not  only  that  Infant  Baptism  was 
a  recognised  practice  of  the  Church  in  his  own 
day,  but  that  in  his  belief  (and  no  man  knew 
more  of  antiquity)  had  been  equally  so  from  the 
time  of  the  Apostles.  See  his  Horn.  viii.  on  Le- 
viticus (Oberthur  t.  vi.  p.  137)  and  Horn.  xiv. 
on  St.  Luke  (t.  xiii.  p.  335),  where  he  argues 
that  infants  must  have  original  sin,  **  else  why 
are  they  baptized  ?  " — and  his  comment  in  Ep. 
ad  Rom.  lib.  v.  c.  vi.  (ecclesia  ab  apostolis  tradi- 
Uonem  accepit  etiam  parvulis  baptism um  dare). 

§  98.  Other  early  evidence,  but  indirect  and 
inferential  only,  has  by  some  been  cited  (Bing* 
ham  C.  A.  book  zi.  ch.  iv.  §§  vi.  vii.)  from  Cle- 
ment of  Rome,  and  from  Justin  Martyr.     More 
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'X)iicliuiire  than  these  is  An  expression  of  Clemens 
Alex,  in  the  second  centoxy,  when  (^Paedag.  lib. 
iii.  c.  11)  he  speaks  of  rmy  i^  ^drmv  iurcunrvfi^ 
vtov  ytai^l»p^  the  children  that  are  drawn  up  from 
cut  of  the  water,  in  a  context  which  shows  clearly 
that  it  is  of  Baptism  that  he  speaks. 

§  99.  JewWi  Protelyte  Baptism. — In  order  to 
complete  the  subject  of  the  evidence  for  Infant 
Baptism,  it  maj  be  well  to  refer  to  the  argu- 
ments based  on  the  analogy  of  Christian  Baptism 
both  to  the  Proselyte  Baptism  of  the  Jews, 
which  was  given  to  infants  as  well  as  to  adults, 
and  to  the  rite  of  circumcision,  administered  on 
the  8th  day  after  birth,  and  only  in  exceptional 
cases  to  adults.  For  the  iirst  of  these,  the  Bap- 
tism of  Proselytes,  the  argument  from  analogy 
is  exceedingly  strong,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  practice  in  question  really  existed  before  the 
Apostolic  age.  Lightfoot  (on  Matt.  iii.  and  John 
iii.)  and  many  other  Hebraists  assume  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  Jewish  rite  without  doubt.  To 
the  present  writer  there  appear  to  be  the 
strongest  grounds  for  this  opinion.  But  among 
Continental  scholars  at  the  present  time  the 
|vevailing  opinion  appears  to  be  opposed  to  that 
of  Lightfoot.  A  summary  of  the  arguments 
on  either  side,  and  full  references  to  the  best 
authorities,  will  be  found  in  Carpzovius  AnnO' 
tationes  in  T.  Goodicini  Mosen  et  Aaronenu  Fran- 
cofurti,  4,  1748.  See  particularly  the  Notes 
on  Lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  §  vii.  For  additional  authori- 
ties see  the  BibHographia  Atdvjwuia  of  T.  A. 
Fabric! us,  p.  385. 

§  100.  The  Analogy  of  Circumdsion  (adminis- 
tered as  this  was  in  infancy)  with  Christian 
Baptism,  is  recognised  both  in  Scripture  (Col.  2. 
ii.)  and  in  early  Christian  writers,  as  Justin 
Bfartyr,  DuU.  cum  Tryp,  lud. ;  St.  Irenaeus  adv, 
Haer.  lib.  iv.  c.  xxx.  (this,  however,  open  to  dis- 
pute). In  St.  Cyprian's  time  so  close  was  this 
analogy  considered  by  some  as  to  cause  doubt 
whether  in  view  of  "  eighth  day  circumcision  ** 
any  day  earlier  than  the  eighth  were  allowable 
for  Christian  Baptism  (Cypriani  Epist,  lix.).  St. 
Gregory  Nazianz.  expressly  appeals  to  this  as 
analogous  to  the  practice  of  Infant  Baptism 
{Orat.  xl.  de  Bapt.  p.  658). 

§  101.  AdtUt  Baptism,  The  general  conclu- 
sion, resulting  from  an  impartial  investigation 
of  all  the  evidence  now  available,  appears  to  the 
present  writer  to  be,  that  in  the  first  four  cen- 
turies of  Christian  History  adult  baptism  was, 
Arom  a  variety  of  concurrent  causes,  the  pre- 
vailing practice.  Yet  that  during  the  same 
period  infants  were  always  baptised  without 
delay  if  in  apparent  danger  of  death.  But  in 
the  absence  of  such  danger  their  baptism  was 
deferred  to  the  time  of  solenm  baptism  held  at 
Kpiphany,  Easter,  or  Pentecost.  And  it  is  pro- 
bable that  in  many  cases  Christian  parents  may 
have  shared,  and  have  acted  on,  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Tertullian  in  the  second  century,  and 
by  Gregory  Nazianz.  in  the  fourth,  and  thought 
it  well  to  defer  the  baptism  of  children,  cases 
of  grave  sickness  excepted,  till  they  were  able  to 
malce  answer  on  their  own  behalf  to  the  inter- 
rogations of  the  baptismal  rite  (see  Gregor.  Naz., 
Orat,  xl.  He  urges  the  baptism  of  infants  in 
case  of  danger,  and  yet  shortly  after  advises  the 
deferring  their  baptism  in  other  cases  till  they 
were  three  years  old).  In  the  year  450  or  there- 
abottta,  we  find  evidence  that  in  Syria,  if  not 


eliewhere,  the  baptism  of  infants  was  r^rardH 
as  not  allowable  only  but  matter  of  abooiutt 
duty.  (St.  Isaac  the  Great  in  Asscmnni  /^iV. 
Oriental,  t.  i.  221.  "  Let  the  lambs  of  our  fiock 
be  sealed  from  the  first,  that  the  Robber  may 
see  the  mark  impressed  (§  4)  upon  their  bodii** 
and  tremble.  Let  not  a  child  that  is  withont 
the  seal  (§  4)  suck  the  milk  of  a  mother  that 
hath  been  baptized  ....  Let  the  children  rf 
the  kingdom  be  carried,  from  the  womb,  to 
baptism.") 

V.  Baptism  as  represented  in  Ancient  Art* 

§  102.  Direct  Bepresentations.  Of  two  modes 
in  which  we  find  baptism  represented  in  ancient 
art,  the  first,  that  of  direct  representation,  is 
confined  to  a  very  limited  number  of  examples. 
The  earliest,  probably,  is  one  of  those  engraved 
for  this  article  (see  §  93)  from  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Calixtus  at  Rome,  and  believed  by  De  Roshi 
to  be  of  the  second  centurv.  It  serves  to  ill  us* 
trate  what  has  been  said  above  of  what  apjiears 
to  have  been  one  customary  mode  of  administer- 
ing the  rite,  viz.,  by  pouring  water  from  the 
hand,  or  from  a  small  vessel  held  in  the  hand, 
apon  a  person  standing  in  shallow  water.  Two 
Mosaics,  at  Ravenna  and  at  Rome,  in  which  the 
baptism  of  our  Lord  is  represented,  have  been 
already  described  (see  §  93).  Another  similar 
representation  is  painted  in  fresco  on  the  walla 
of  a  chamber  in  the  cemetery  of  Pontianns, 
originally  used  as  a  baptistery ;  and  yet  another 
in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  at 
Ravenna  (the  Mosaic  said  to  be  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury), figured  in  Ciampini,  Vet.  Monum.  i.  p.  78. 
Millin  {Midi  de  la  France)  has  engraved  {Atlas, 
PI.  Ixv.  11)  a  peculiar  representation  of  this  sub- 
ject from  a  sarcophagus.  With  this  may  be 
compared  that  on  the  diptych  of  Milan,  figured 
and  described  by  Bugati  {Atemorie  di  S.  Celso,  p. 
282),  and  reproduced  in  facsimile  by  the  Amndel 
Society.  No  other  such  representations  are 
known  to  the  present  writer,  dating  certainly  from 
any  period  antecedent  to  800  a.d.  But  two  very 
curious  representations  were  engraved  by  Ciam- 
pinus  in  his  Monumenta  Vetera  (tom.  i.  p.  16) 
of  Sarcophagi,  to  which  he  attributed  a  very 
great  antiquity.  In  the  first  is  represented  the 
baptism  of  a  king  and  queen  (their  rank  being 
indicated  by  a  Royal  crown  on  the  head  of  each), 
and  these  he  supposes  to  represent  Agilulfus  and 
his  wife  Theodeliuda,  queen  of  the  Lombards, 
baptized,  as  he  thinks,  in  the  year  590.  On  the 
other  sarcophagus  a  somewhat  similar  scene  i^ 
represented.  A  man  somewhat  advanced  in 
years  kneels  to  receive  baptism,  which  is  admi- 
nistered by  afiusion  only,  water  being  poured 
upon  his  nead  from  a  small  vessel,  which  hat 
been  filled  evidently  from  one  of  larger  size  (not 
unlike  the  upper  part  of  a  modem  English  font) 
which  stands  near.  Cjiampinus  supposes  (but  on 
very  slight  grounds)  that  the  event  represented 
is  the  baptism  of  Arrichius,  second  Duke  of 
Beneveutum,  a  contemporary  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  circ  591  a.d.  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
both  these  scenes  the  ministrant  of  the  baptism 
has  the  distinctive  dress  of  a  layman,  while  all 
the  other  men  represented  are  designated  by  an 
ecclesiastical  or  a  monastic  dress.  The  real  dat« 
of  these  sarcophagi  must,  however,  be  regarded 
as  extremely  uncertain.  To  the  12th  century 
belongs  a  fresoo  la  the  church  of  Si.  Lor«&JMH 
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■!  Rome  {ibid.  torn.  i.  Tab.  vi.),  TtpnKntiDg  Iha 
Inptisia  orSLRomaniu,bT3LUDnDtiiu.  This 
cmbodia  th«  tnaitioo  aAodcd  to  hy  WalsfHd 
Stnbo  ID  th*  etb  century.  "Nntuidam  ssn 
vlum  mer^ndo  Tcnini  etiam  dempflr  iandBodo 
mnlloa  baptiiat«  fuioe,  ct  adhnc  poue  it*. 
bapliiari  li  ncccuitas  ait,  aicuti  ia  pualone  B. 
Lannntii  qacndam  nrcco  allato  leglmoa  bap- 
tiiatum.  Hoc  etuud  aolet  tTtnire  cam  proi'ac- 
tiurum  grandiUu  corporam  in  minoribiu  t*^ 
homincm  tlngi  noo  pxtilttr."  Tb«  haptiim  of 
two  adalu  by  3t.  Paul,  npiata'ed  in  ths  aams 
piatt  {from  a  ihapel  ia  the  church  of  S.  Pnden- 
liana)  ia  probably  of  tha  (ams  date.  To  (ha 
uma  period  ii  to  be  assigned  the  repreaentiition 
or  tbe  im^nary  baptiim  of  Conitantin*  by  Si. 
Siirester,  rormerly  on  the  fiiful*  of  3t.  John 
Laleniu,  U  Roma  (Ciampinl  ibSoc.  .4«Ii/.  Ub.  ii. 
fig.  4).    The  pictorc  «D[Tared  below  ii  from  a 
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■ea,  into  the  light  of  tbe  beaTcntT  hahitatiok." 

St.  Patrick  and  hia  cephe*  Seeuodinus  fre- 
quentljr  employing  tb<  isme  language  in  re- 
ference to  the  miuionarj  work  in  whicli  they 
were  eng^ed.  The  fonner  layi  in  bit  "Con- 
fenton,"  *'  Talde  debitor  mm  Deo  qni  mibi 
taotam  gmtlam  dedit  ut  popnli  muiti  per  me  in 
Deum  renascerentar  et  poatmodum  coniani- 
mareutnr  ....  Idcirco  oportet  qnidem  bene  at 
diligenler  placari,  ticat  Domlnaa  pnwmoiiet 
dieeni,  T«nit«  poat  me,  fadam  Toa  fieri  piacatom 
bominnm."  And  Sacnndinns,  apeaking  of  8t. 
Patrick  !— 

-  i>anilnn»  fllum  ri-git  ntiloMrti  hartania 
Ut  de  Mecnlo  cndenlei  trataerrt  ad  graiiam, 


Pantil!cal  of  the  EKh  centary,  now  in  the  3. 
Hincria  Librarr  at  Etome.  It  repretenta  the 
baptiim  of  an  infant  and  of  nn  adult,  and  it  l> 
remarkable  that  the  Utter  i>  represented  aa 
W€.iring  a  tunic  in  the  font.  Thi)  ia  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  conclnaiona  drawn  IHm  literary 
evijence,  noticed  above  in  $48.  The  cn- 
FrniHug  in  §  43  ia  from  the  nme  US.,  or 
rather  fion  an  exact  copy  in  the  collectioc 
of  Pope  Clement  XI.,  now  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Windaor. 

§  1 03.  SffBiMkai  Seprtientation.  Prom 
a  Trry  early  period  indeed,  the  ptactice  ob- 
tained of  repretenting  baptitm  aymbolically 
uuder  a  figure  dot,  prDb«bl;,  in  tbe  firat 
iualance.  to  an  eipreiaion  recorded  in  Mark 
LIT  Cl  will  make  you  fiaberaof  men"), 
and  to  the  parable  wherein  our  Lord  com- 
yam  tbe  heavenly  kingdom  to  ■  net  en- 
doting  fiih  both  bad  and  good.  A  well- 
known  paaaagE  of  Tertulltan  will  loffice  for 
illDilraliou  of  thi>  aymbolical  meaning. 
-  Nin  piiciculi  secundnm  piacem  noatram 
ID  aqiiia  naacimnr,  nee  niai  in  aqnia  per- 
mantodo  ialn  .umui"  We  amaller  fi«hea, 
liter  the  eumple  of  our  Ichthoa,  are  born 
in  water,  and  only  by  continuing  in  the 
■nter  dn  we  remain  aafe  {df  Bapt.  c.  1). 
U'«  bnd  the  lame  lignre  in  a  pasaage  of  St. 
Hilary  (/■  Uatfunvm,  ed  Ben.  tom.  iii. 
p.  6T9),  in  which  he  aayi  (hat  in  the 
""Ml  recorded  in  Matt,  it.  19, "  Tbe  fatnr* 
■«rk  of  tba  Apoatiea  is  >e(  forth,  iti  draw- 
ng  forth  men,  like  fi*h  from  out  ef  tlu 


I  lymbol  of  the  Gah  ia  of  fraqnent 
in  the  Roman  calacomha,  and  in  nrion* 
pftfts  of  France.  The  writer  haa  ohaerved  in 
mantucripta,  and  in  eecleilaitical  monumenta 
of  TaiiouB  kinda  at  Aulan,  Clermont  Ferrand, 
and  at  Parii,  a  peculiar  application  of  this 
■ymbol,  which  has  not  hitherto,  to  bis  know- 
ledge, been  mther  deacribed  or  eiplained. 
Two  fiihes  are  rapreaantad  in  close  proii- 
mity,  attached  the  one  to  the  other  by  a 
■tring  which  iiiuea  IVom  the  mouth  of  one, 
and  attacbet  to  the  bead  of  the  other.  Thia 
it  In  all  probability  a  Chrlitian  adaptation 
of  an  old  Celtic  aymbol  (kmillar  to  the 
Qauls  in  Pagan  timet.  Their  God  of  Elo- 
quence waa  represented  with  a  golden  ooid 
issuing  from  hit  mouth,  and  entering  the 
e.ir  of  one  to  whom  he  is  supposed  to  "J-enlt. 
And  BO  in  the  Chrittian  symbolism  of  GauI 

ipake,  is  represented  under  the  well-known  fignra 
of  an  IXeTG  or  Fish,  drawing  to  Him  by  the 
power  of  His  Word  one  who  is  himaeir  (in  the 
lanpiage  of  the  Autun  inscription)  IXOTOc 
OTFANIOT  TENOC,  the  oApring  of  that  hea- 
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▼enly  Fish.  This  reprei^entation  maf  h».  seec 
over  the  western  doors  of  the  cathedral  at  Autuu, 
In  a  MS.  Bible  (11th  century  probably)  in  the 
public  library  at  Clermont  Ferrand,  and  on  the 
capital  of  a  column  in  the  baptistery  of  the 
church  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres  at  Paris.  There 
also  appears  a  modification  of  the  fish  symbol, 
which  is  probably  unique  in  its  kind.  Figures  are 
represented  which  are  half -•man  and  half-pih,  with 
their  hands  clasped  upon  a  fish,  which  is  rising 
upwards  through  the  water,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  woodcut.  The  church  in  which 
this  capital  is  still  to  be  seen  is,  even  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  the  oldest  in  Paris.  When  it  was 
ouilt  m  the  11th  or  12th  century  in  place  of  a 
church,  originally  built  six  centuriies  before,  the 
capitals  of  many  of  the  older  columns  were  pre- 
served, and  employed  in  the  consti-uction  of  the 
present  building.  And  on  these,  as  on  other 
grounds  which  cannot  now  be  stated  in  detail, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  representation 
dates,  in  origin  at  least,  from  the  very  earliest 
period  of  the  Gallican  Church.  (See  Marriott's 
'I'eatunony  of  the  Catacombs^  4^c,,  p.  142,  sq.) 

VI.  Literature. 

§  104. — It  only  remains  to  mention  briefly  the 
chief  sources  of  information  upon  the  various 
matters  treated  in  this  article.  Details  as  to  the 
primitive  ritual  of  baptism  are  to  be  sought  in 
the  various  authors  and  treatises  already  quoted 
or  referred  to.  See  {Mirticularly  §§  27  to  40. 
Among  modern  authors,  who  have  treated  of  the 
Uituai  of  Baptism,  may  be  mentioned  Hugo 
Menardus,  whose  notes  on  the  sacramentary  of 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  abound  with  instruction 
upon  this  as  upon  other  matters  of  which  he 
treats,  llie  treatise  of  Edmond  Martene,  De 
Antiquia  Ecclesiae  liitOnu^  part  i.,  is  full  of  infor- 
mation as  to  Western  usages,  and  gives,  what  is 
of  especial  value,  a  large  collection  of  the  earliest 
'^Ordines  Baptismi.*'  But  he  shows  little  ac- 
quaintance with  Greek  authors,  and  his  references 
to  them,  and  ucca&ioiikAlly  to  Latin  w^riters,  are 
not  always  exact.  Goar,  in  his  Euchoiogion 
Graecorunt,  gives  full  details  of  the  later  Greek 
rites,  and  his  notes  upon  these,  illustrating 
modern  usage  from  the  older  writers,  are 
valuable.  Bingham  (Antiquities,  book  xi.)  does 
not  appear  to  have  investigated  the  early  ritual 
of  baptism  very  thoroughly,  but  the  later 
editions  of  his  treatise  are  of  use  as  containing 
in  the  notes  full  citations  from  the  original  text 
of  the  various  authors  whom  he  quotes.  The 
Treatise  of  Augusti,  Archdoiogie  der  Taufe,  form- 
ing vol.  vii.  of  his  Denktcvrdigkeiten  aw  der 
Christlicher  Archaologie^  contains  more,  and  more 
exact  information,  than  any  of  the  older  writers 
on  the  subject.  And  it  is  also  valuable  as  giving 
lists  of  writers  who  have  treated  either  of  bap- 
tism generally,  or  of  special  questions  in  con- 
nection with  it.  Binterim  has  given  (Die  TV- 
ZHiflichstm  DenktcOidigkeiten  der  Christ'Catho- 
iischen  Kirche^  vol.  i.  pt.  1)  a  fair  account  of  the 
ceremonies  of  Baptism,  with  abundant  citations  ; 
and  an  essay  on  Baptism  in  Wine,  Milk,  and  Sand 
{Denkw.  ii.  pt.  i.,  pp.  2-34).  [W.  B.  M. 

BAPTISM,  Angel  or.  Tertullum  in  his 
treatise  de  Baptismo,  cc.  5  and  6,  speaks  of  an 
angel  who  is  present  at  baptism  (baptism i 
arbiter),  and  who  pre^iiires  the  waters  of  the 


font  (aqub  in  saint  em  hominis  temperandis  adest 
— aquis  mtenrenit),  and  under  whose  auspites 
men  are  prepared,  by  the  cleansing  of  the  font, 
for  the  following  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (in  aqua 
emundati  sub  angelo  Spiritui  Sancto  praepara- 
mur).  His  language  is  not  inconsistent  with  a 
.belief  that  this  may  have  been  a  mere  ii  lividual 
speculation  of  his  own,  rather  than  a  ioctrine 
generally  accepted  in  his  time.  No  pa^  allel  to 
this  language  has  hitherto,  as  fiir  as  thi  writ«r 
knows,  been  alleged  from  any  other  early  writers. 
But  in  more  than  one  of  the  early  **Ordines 
Baptismi  '*  there  will  be  found  expressions,  de- 
rived, in  all  probability,  from  this  very  passage  of 
Tertullian.  See  the  Article  Baptism,  |  29, 
where  there  is  the  same  allusion  as  in  Tertullian 
to  the  angel  at  Bethesda  (angelum  aquis  inter- 
venire  si  novum  videtur,  exemplum  futnri  prae- 
cucurrit.  Piscinam  Bethesdam  angel  us  inter- 
veniens  commovebat.  .  .  ,  .  de  Bapt.  c.  5).  With 
this  compare  the  ** Collectio  **  of  the  Gotho-Gal- 
lican  Missal.  **  Descendat  super  has  aquas  angel  u» 
benedictionifl  tuae,"  and  again  **qui  Bethesdae 
aquas  angelo  medicante  procuras ange- 
lum pietatis  tuae  his  sacris  fontibus  adesse  dig- 
nare."  So  too  in  the  Liber  Sacramentorum  of 
Gelasius  Papa  (Martene,  De  Ant.  Eccl.  Bit.  tom. 
i.  p.  66),  **  Super  has  aquas  angelum  sanctitatis 
emittas."                                            [W.  B.  M.] 

BAPTISM,  Iteration  of.  {' hyoBairriCur. 
Denuo  haptizare;  Ifaptiamttm  iter^re.)  It  has 
always  been  held,  as  matter  of  theory,  tha. 
baptism  once  really  conferred  cxn  never  be  realU 
repeated.  And  yet,  from  the  2nd  century  to  the 
present  time,  questions  concerning  the  repetition 
of  baptism  have  continually  arisen,  and  have  been 
determined  upon  other  considerations  than  that 
of  the  abstract  principle  just  stated.  Yet  the 
principle  itself  was  always  maintained.  Those 
who  rebaptized  heretics  did  so,  as  St.  Cyril 
Hieros.says  (Catech.  i.  ol  aiotriKoi  itvafioKriiovrai 
iytuH^  rh  wpArfpov  obx  ^f  fidxrurftxCy,  on  the 
ground  that  the  former  (reputed)  baptism  was 
not  really  baptism.  And  baptism  administered 
in  cases  where  the  fact  of  previous  baptism  was 
open  to  doubt,  was  defended  in  terms  which  imply 
that  any  conscious  or  intended  repetition  of 
baptism  would  be  matter  for  grave  condemnation. 
(Non  potest  in  iterationis  crimen  de  venire,  quod 
factum  esse  omnino  nescitur.  Leo  M.  £ptst. 
xxzvii.  ad  Leon.  Bavenn.  Labbe  t.  iii.  p.  1326). 
But  the  abstract  principle  was  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  solution  of  the  more  difficult  que:>tion, 
**  what  constitutes  valid  baptism  ?  " 

§  2.  Baptism  by  Heretics. — ^Among  the  ques- 
tions thus  left  open  the  most  important  was 
whether  baptism  given  by  heretics  and  schis* 
matics  was  to  be  regarded  as  valid  or  no.  Th'ii 
question  came  prominently  before  the  Church  ii. 
connection  with  the  Donatist  controversy  in  the 
3rd  century.  St.  Cyprian,  supported  by  many 
bishops  in  the  East,  maintained  that  baptism 
given  "outside  the  Church"  (extra  ecclesiamX 
i.e.  by  schismatics  or  by  excommunicated  here- 
tics, was  not  to  be  accounted  valid,  and  was 
therefore  to  be  repeated  (in  theory,  given  for 
the  first  time),  in  the  case  of  penitents  seeking 
reconciliation  with  the  Church.  Similar  quei»- 
tions  had  to  be  determined  in  respect  of  the 
Marcionites,  Paulinianists,  Arians,  Eunominnc 
and  othera. 

§  3.  Ultimate  deciiitm, — ^The  ultimate  result  of 
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the  eoBtrorenj  ooDcerning  rebaptization  waa  the 
ftcccpUnoe,  in  the  West  abtolutely,  but  with 
more  of  Ttanrt  in  the  East,  of  the  principle  that 
the  Tmlidity  of  the  Sacrament  depended  upon  ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  Christ's  Instito- 
Uon  (i.  e.  with  water  and  the  **  Erangelic  words  ") 
without  regard  to  the  orthodoxy  or  otherwise  of 
the  administrator.  This  doctrine  finds  decisive 
expression  in  the  language  of  St.  Aagustine 
(oMtra  PetiL  de  unico  baptismo^  c.  3).  ''Si  de 
ipsa  Trinitatis  nnitate  dissentientem  haereticum 
inrenio,  et  tamen  CTangelica  et  ecclesiastica  regula 
baptixatnm,  intellectnm  hominis  corrigo  noo 
Dei  Tiolo  sacramentnm."  And  again  in  speak- 
ing of  baptism  giren  by  Marcion,  '*  Si  evangelici$ 
vfrhi»  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti 
Marcioii  baptismnm  consecrabat,  integp^m  erat 
sacramentum,  qnamris  ejus  fides  sub  eisdem  ver- 
bis alind  opinantis  qnam  catholica  Veritas  docet 
noD  eeaet  integra,  sed  fabnlosis  falsitatibus  in- 
qoinata.**  The  Council  of  Aries  (a.  448)  for  the 
reasons  stated  by  St.  Angnstine,  allowed  the 
baptism  of  the  Bonosiani  as  valid,  but  rejected 
that  of  the  Photinians.  And  the  precedents  thus 
established  have  been  followed  in  the  West,  ever 
sinee,  with  scarcely  any  exceptions.  See  Baptism 
f  $  82  to  89.  But  in  the  Eastern  Churches  the 
difference  of  tendency  indicated  in  what  has  been 
already  said  may  clearly  be  traced  in  other  cases. 
St.  Cyril  Hieros.,  as  we  have  already  seen,  says 
simply  that  **  Heretics  are  rebaptized,"  as  their 
baptism  is  not  really  such.  And  with  this  ac- 
cords the  language  of  the  Apostolic  Canon,  quoted 
by  Photitts  (Syntagma  Canonum :  Spicil.  Bom,  A. 
Mai,  tom.  vii.).  '*If  a  bishop  or  presbyter  re- 
bapiixe  one  who  has  true  baptism  (rhy  irarjk 
ix^cior  ixowra  fidwrurftu^  or  if  he  refuse  to 
rebaptize  one  who  has  been  defiled "  (t.  e.  by 
a  pretended  baptism— compare  St.  Athanasius 
quoted  below)  ^  by  the  ungodly,  let  him  be  re- 
garded as  making  mockery  of  the  Cross  and  of 
the  Death  of  Christ,  and  not  distinguishing 
prie«ts  {Updas)  from  pretended  priests.  With 
this  St.  Athanasius  agrees  both  in  doctrine  and  in 
expression.  The  Arians,  he  says  (Orat,  ii.  cont. 
Ariam,  BB.  tom.  i.  p.  510)  are  in  peril  as  to  the 
fulness  of  the  Sacrament  itself.  **  The  baptism 
they  bestow  must  be  (tAAe  &y  fffl^— falling  short 
of  absolute  assertion)  alien  from  the  truth,  even 
though  out  of  regard  to  what  is  written "  [in 
Holy  Scripture]  ^  they  make  pretence  of  naming 
the  Father  and  the  Son."  And  again  to  the 
same  effect  (ihid.  §  43)  speaking  of  other  heretical 
o-tdtes  which  do  but  utter  the  divine  names  (in 
toe  Formula  of  Baptism),  but  without  a  right 
latenti^^fO,  and  without  salutary  faith,  the  water 
thftt  they  bestow  is,  he  says,  ^  without  profit 
(«Av^iT«A^t),  being  destitute  of  true  godliness,  so 
that  he  who  is  sprinkled  (PomiQSitMvov)  by  them 
u  rather  defiled  in  ungodliness  than  redeemed 
with  the  ransom  of  Christ.*'  This  AAvo-itcA^s, 
••  withnat  profit,**  reminds  us  of  the  recurrent 
formula  of  St.  Augustine,  in  speaking  of  heretical 
baptism,  when  followed  by  repentance  and  re- 
ception into  the  Church.  In  heresy  men  may 
have  ba(>tism,  though  they  have  not  (per  quod 
vtile  est)  its  beneficial  effect.  On  repentance  and 
ennversion,  ^  prodesse  incipit  ad  salutem,"  that 
baptism  **  begins  to  avail  unto  salvation,*'  which 
before  availed  only  to  condemnation  (Dtf  Baptitmo 
€.  DomaL  lib.  i  cap.  xii.,  lib.  iv.  capp.  ir.  and 
tiv.,  lib.  T.  capp.  T.  and  viii.,  and  xviii.  &c). 
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A  tone  like  that  of  Athanasitis  may  lie  traced  in 
the  decisions  of  various  Eastern  Councils  quoted 
by  Photius.  After  the  *•  Canon  of  the  Apostles  " 
already  quoted,  there  follows  Canon  29  of  the 
Council  of  Nicaea.  which  orders  the  rebaptixing  o< 
the  followers  of  Paulinus.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured (by  St.  Augustine  first,  De  Haeres.  c.  44) 
that  this  was  because  of  some  defect  in  the 
formula  which  they  employed.  This  is  very  pro- 
bable, but  there  is  nothing  in  the  language  of  the 
canon  to  imply  this.  Forty  years  later,  at  the 
Council  of  Laodicea,  a  distinction  was  made. 
Canon  78  directs  that  Novatians  or  Photinians 
and  Quartodecimans  are  to  be  received  back  on 
conversion,  with  chrism  and  imposition  of  hands, 
and  then  adds,  **  Moreover  we  re  baptize,  as 
heathens  ('EAA^ra;)  Manichaeans,  Valentinians, 
and  Marcionists."  See  further  Canons  on  the 
same  subject  in  the  Syntagma  Canonum  of 
Photius. 

§  4.  Baptizing  in  case  of  doubt — ^The  second 
class  of  coses  involving  the  question  of  iteration 
of  baptism  was  that  of  children  whose  baptism 
was  matter  of  doubt.  This  questiou'was  formally 
brought  before  a  Synod  at  Carthage  (the  Fifth, 
a.  425)  in  reference  to  children  r^eemed  from 
slavery,  and  who  could  neither  themselves  recol- 
lect, nor  had  witnesses  to  testify,  whether  or  no 
they  had  been  baptized.  It  was  determined 
**  absque  ullo  scrupulo  eos  esse  baptizandos  ne 
ista  trepidatio  eos  faciat  sacramentorum  purga- 
tione  privari."  This  canon  was  re-enacted  by 
Cone.  Carthag.  vi.  a.  525:  and  in  the  East,  in 
almost  identical  terms,  by  the  Quinisext  Council 
(Constantinople  a.  691).  It  appears  again  in  col- 
lections of  mediaeval  canons,  and  amongst  others 
in  those  of  Theodore,  Archbp.  of  Canterbury,  in 
the  Excerpta  of  Egbert  of  York,  and  the  Syntagma 
Canonum  of  Photius.  The  hypothetical  form  of 
baptism,  **  If  thou  art  not  already  baptized."  &c, 
was  apparently  unknown  till  the  8th  century. 
The  earliest  example  of  it  is  found  in  the  Statuta 
of  St.  Bonifiice,  Archbp.  of  Mayence  (Martene 
De  Bit,  Antiij,  EccL  t.  i.  p.  59).  "Si  de 
aliquibus  dubium  sit  utrum  sint  baptizati  absque 
ullo  scrupulo  baptizentur:  his  tamen  verbis 
praemissis:  non  te  rebaptizo,  sed  si  nondum  es 
baptizatus  ego  te  baptize  in  nomine  Patris  et 
Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti."  Cases  of  doubt  arising 
from  other  causes  have  been  noticed  under 
Baptism,  §§  80  to  89.  [W.  B.  M.] 

BAPTIST,  NATIVITY  OP.  [St.  John 
Baptist,  Festivalb  of.] 

BAPTISTERY  (Lat.  Baptisterivm,  Greek 
BaimoT^pioy,  also  Domus  illuminatUmia^  ^^rri- 
ffriipiov)^  the  building  or  chamber  set  apart  for 
the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism. 
The  receptacle  for  the  water  was  called  in  Latin 
" piscina,*'  in  Greek  " KoKufi$4i6pa"  and  mor« 
rarely  by  some  other  names,  as  inropSfioSj  lavo' 
cnwij  natatoria.  Besides  the  receptacle  for  the 
water  a  baptistery  was  furnished  with  an  altar, 
for  the  practice  existed  from  a  very  early  period 
until  the  10th  century,  and  perhaps  even  later 
(v.  Martene,  De  Antiq.  Eccl.  Bit.  t.  i.  p.  153),  of 
allowing  the  newly  baptized,  even  if  infants,  to 
partake  of  the  Eucharist.  In  the  earliest  agea 
the  administration  of  baptism  was  confined  to 
the  principal  church  of  the  dicK'ese ;  and  thia 
practice  still  exists  at  Florence,  Pi!>a,  and  else- 
where in  Italy.    Pope  Marcellus  (a.d.  304-:500) 
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is  laid,  in  the  Lib,  Pontif^y  to  have  appointed 
twenty-fire  "titnli"  in  Rome  *^a8  though  (quasi) 
dioceses,  on  accoont  of  the  baptism  and  penauce 
ofmanr.**  Many  passages  in  the  Lib,  J  ontif, 
shew  that  baptisteries  existed  attached  to  many 
of  the  minor  churches  down  to  the  9th  century, 
and  it  is  probable  that  every  parish  church  in 
Rome  had  its  baptistery.  The  existence  of  many 
baptisteries  in  one  city  was,  it  would  seem,  al- 
most or  quite  peculiar  to  Rome. 

As,  during  the  earlier  centuries,  immersion, 
either  alone  or  accompanied  by  aspersion,  and 
not  merely  sprinkling,  was  deemed  to  be  the  pro- 
per mode  of  administering  the  rite  (v.  Martene, 
De  AtUiq,  Eccl.  Bit  t.  i.  p.  135),  a  large  recep- 
tacle for  water  was  required;  and  as  £aster, 
Pentecost  and  the  Epiphany  were  seasons  specially 
appointed  for  baptisms,  and  large  crowds  of 
people  were  therefore  attendant  at  those  feasts, 
it  became  necessary  to  provide  a  spacious  apart- 
ment in  which  the  sacrament  might  be  adminis- 
tered. When  on  Holy  Saturday  St.  John  Chry- 
sostom  was  attacked,  three  thousand  men  had 
been  baptized,  and  many  more,  both  men  and 
women,  fled,  who  were  still  waiting  to  undergo 
baptism  (Chrysostom,  Epiat.  ad  Innocent. ;  0pp. 
iii.  518,  ed.  Montfaucon;  Palladius,  VUa  Chry- 
aost.  c.  9).  The  presence  of  the  **  piscina,"  or  re- 
eeptacle  for  water  would  have  been  inconvenient 
in  a  church,  and  all  the  space  of  even  a  very  large 
edifice  would  be  required,  at  the  great  festivals 
above  mentioned,  by  those  attending  the  solemn 
services  of  those  occasions.  From  these  circum- 
stances the  practice  of  constructing  a  building 
distinct  from  the  church  or  basilica  very  natu- 
rally arose,  and  though  we  have  no  existing 
baptistery  which  can  be  referred  to  any  period 
earlier  than  the  4th  century,  nor  indeed  any  dis- 
tinct account  of  the  building  of  one  before  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  where  in  Asia  or  elsewhere  churches 
had  been  built  at  earlier  periods  they  were  ac- 
companied by  baptisteries.  In  the  earliest  ages 
a  river  or  a  pool  may  have  served  as  a  place  of 
baptism,  and  indeed  the  spot  in  the  Jordan  where 
our  Saviour  was  baptized  by  St.  John  is  said  to 
have  been  lined  with  marble  and  resorted  to  by 
crowds  on  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany  (v.  Martigny, 
Diet,  des  Antiq,  Chrit.^  art.  Baptistere), 

That  Easter  was  still  in  the  8th  century 
chosen  as  a  peculiar  season  for  baptism  at  Rome 
is  shewn  by  a  passage  in  the  Lib.  Pontif,  in  the 
life  of  Hadrian  I.  (772-795).  This  Pope,  we  are 
told,  repaired  the  Claudian  Aqueduct,  which 
supplied  the  baths  of  the  Lateran  palace  and  the 
baptistery  of  the  church,  and  from  which,  it  is 
added,  many  churches  were  supplied  on  the  holy 
day  of  Easter.  Charles  the  Great,  by  a  capitu- 
lary cf  A.D.  804,  ordered  that  baptisms  should 
take  place  only  at  Easter  and  Pentecost. 

Passages  in  the  writings  of  TertuUian  (^1)e 
Coron.  A/il.  c.  3)  and  of  Justin  Martyr  (^Apol. 
i.  c  61)  shew  that  baptism  was  not  administered 
in  the  church,  but  that  the  place  of  baptism  was 
without  it.  Such  places  of  baptism  are  believed 
to  have  existed  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome ;  in 
one  of  these,  in  a  cemetery  known  as  the  Oatri- 
anum,  not  far  from  the  church  of  St.  Agnes  on 
the  Via  Nomentana,  St.  Peter  is  traditionally 
said  to  have  baptized.  The  spot  was  known  as 
«*ad  Nymphas  S.  Petri,"  or  "fons  S.  Petri" 
(v.  De  Rossi,  R<»na  Sott,  Cri$^  t.  i.  p.  189). 


Boldetti  believed  that  he  had  discovered  mors 
than  one  of  these  baptisteries ;  but  Padre  Marchi 
says  expressly  {Mon,  dtf  le  Arti  Crist.  Prim.,  &c., 
p.  222)  that  the  only  "  battisterio  cimiteriale  " 
known  at  the  time  that  he  wrote  (1844)  was 
that  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Pontianus.  This 
(engraved  in  PI.  xlii.  of  Marchi's  work)  consists 
of  a  small  cistern  or  "  piscina  "  supplied  by  a 
current  of  water.  The  piscina  would  appear  to 
be  between  3  and  4  feet  deep  and  about  6  feet 
across;  it  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
between  the  base  of  which  and  the  water  is 
a  level  space  about  5  feet  wide,  on  which  the 
priest  or  bishop  may  have  stood  while  performing 
the  rite.  There  seems  to  be  no  trace  of  an  altar, 
nor,  indeed,  any  fit  place  for  one.  Above  the 
water  is  a  painting  representing  the  baptism  of 
Our  Lord,  and  on  another  side,  and  partly  hidden 
by  the  water,  a  painting  of  a  cross  adorned  with 
genu  aud  throwing  out  leavi*8  and  flowers  from 
its  stem.  Two  lighted  candelsbra  rest  upon  the 
arms  of  the  cross,  and  an  alpha  acd  an  cmega 
hang  suspended  from  them  by  chains.  [See 
A  and  «,  p.  1.] 

The  lighted  candelabra  are  no  doubt  in  allusion 
to  the  divine  illumination  of  the  soul  attendant 
on  baptism,  whence  baptisteries  were  often  called 
^^oTKrHipicLj  as  has  been  remarked  above. 

This  baptistery  has  been  noticed  at  some 
length,  as  although  the  date  of  the  pamtings 
which  decorate  it  cannot  be  fixed  with  any  cer- 
tainty, it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  earliest  examples 
now  remaining  of  a  chamber  set  apart  for  the 
performance  of  this  rite. 

Of  the  construction  of  baptisteries  in  the  time 
of  Constantine  the  Great  we  have  abundant  proof. 
The  anonymous  pilgrim  of  Bordeaux,  who  visited 
Jerusalem  CA.D.  334  when  speaking  of  the  basilica 
which  Constantine  had  just  built  at  the  Sepulchre 
of  our  Lord  says,  that  by  its  side  were  reservoirs 
for  water,  and  behind  it  a  bath  where  children 
were  **  washed "  (balneum  a  tergo  nbi  infantes 
lavantur),  that  is,  no  doubt,  baptized.  Eusebius 
evidently  includes  a  baptistery  among  the  Exedrae 
of  the  church  of  Paulinus  at  Tyre,  and  Paul  in  us 
of  Nola  (Ep,  12,  ad  Severum)  says  that  Severus 
built  a  baptistery  between  two  basilicas.  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  speaks  of  the  baptistery  as  having 
a  porch  or  anteroom,  vpoavkios  oTico;,  where  the 
catechumens  made  their  renunciation  of  Sat;tn 
and  Confession  of  Faith,  and  an  iad^tpos  oTkos, 
the  inner  room  where  the  ceremony  of  baptism 
was  performed.  This  shows  that  a  well-con- 
sidered plan  for  such  buildings  then  existed. 

Constantine  is  usually  said  to  have  built  the 
baptistery  of  the  Lateran,  and  the  Lib.  Pontif. 
contains  a  long  detail  of  the  magnificence  wit/i 
which  he  decorated  it.  Niebuhr  understands  b/ 
the  account,  which  is  not  without  obscurity,  that 
the  walls  of  the  baptistery  were  covered  with 
por]>hyry  and  that  the  piscina  was  of  silver,  five 
feet  in  height ;  the  water  b  said  to  have  flowed 
into  this  receptacle  from  seven  stsigs  of  silver 
and  a  lamb  oi  gold.  On  the  right  hand  of  the 
lamb  stood  an  image  of  the  Saviour,  of  silver, 
five  feet  high,  and  on  the  left  one  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  of  the  same  size  and  of  the  same  metal. 
In  the  middle  stood  columns  of  porphyry  bearing 
a  *'  phiala "  of  gold,  weighing  52  lbs.,  in  which 
the  Paschal  candle  was  placed.  As,  however,  the 
expression  which  Niebuhr  interprets  to  mc.io 
the  building  or  baptistery,  is  "fons  sanctus,**  and 
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Um  •iproaioa  *■  fooa  b*ptiil«rli  "  oecon  imms- 
diatnlif  ftftenrudi,  it  nuj  be  doubthl  whcthar 
Um  meuitng  of  tha  pBnaga  ii  not  that  the  build- 
i>g  (i>.  the  baptiitar;)  «u  cenitractad  of  or 
eovared  with  porph  jij,  bat  that  th*  piicina  vhlcb 
it  contaiud  wu  of  porpiifrj' corarad  with  (ilvar. 
tJicbahr  mad  KTanl  othar  writan  bsTc  qnei- 
tioied  whathw  thii  part  of  tht  lib.  Pantif.  an 
be  reliod  aa  u  hiatorical ;  the  eractioa  of  imagei 
of  Ihe  SaTiour  and  of  St.  John  tb>  Bsptiit  ia  cer- 
tain) j  Dot  in  accsrdaace  with  the  pTactice  of  the 
Church  at  that  period,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
other  itatemantaorailaubiral  nature,  muit  throw 
sntidanl^a  doubt  upon  the  trostworthineu  of 
the  accoBDi  of  th*  boildin;^  and  donationi  of 
CunstaDtine  which  ihe  book  coatains.     The 
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Lt  Conil 


reded 


a  baiilica  within  the  Latei 
uiDTertad  lonie  lull  of  the  palace  into  a  church, 
and  a  baplutery  in  all  prot»bilit]r  formed  a  part 
of  the  group  of  eccleiiaetical  building).  It  il 
genenllj  baliaTed  that  the  existing  baptintery 
swee  ite  form  (tbongh  it  he  undergone  manf 
alieratioiu  and  been  much  added  to),  to  Pope 
Siitiu  III.  (A.[>.  432-'U0}.  He  ii  uid  bj  the 
eonpiler  of  the  LH.  Ponlif.  to  hiTa  added,  ai  a 
decontioD  to  the  "  Ibu,"  the  porphjrj  colnmni 
wbicb  CoutaDtina  had  collected,  .ind  marble 
-  epiitflin ;"  by  which  we  ihould  under- 
itani]  not  only  the  capitnla  but  the  nrchi- 
triTem,  aa  thoae  now  there  are  no  doubt 
anliqna,  aod  hare  iucribed  npon  tfaem  lix- 
taen  verici  referring  to  baptiem  (priDled 
ia  the  Btick.  V.  Rom.,  hi.  iii.  abt.  1.), 
which  an  donbtleH  those  which  the  Lib, 
yoUif.  allodei  lo,  though  by  a  corroption 
of  the  text  they  are  luiJ  to  have  been 
plac«d  not  oD  the  architrave)  but  on  the 

(<in  about  ^l  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  centre 

carrying  aBtiijUe  capital)  and  srcl 

IraTei,  an-l  support  the  roof.      Tl 
gidi   il  talereit  from  a  large  portico  « 
■u-ijsl    r\tAi    whii'h    may    nnswer    to 
■tHH^Awf    olnai    nientioaed    by   Cyril 
Jernulcm. 

Hubwh    {AH.    Oritt. 


A  biiUlDg  rary  limilar  to  thia,  the  eirmlat 
chnrch  at  Noceradel  Pagani,  known  as  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiora,  w»>  no  donbt  conatructed  for  a  b«p- 
tiatary,  aa  it  poaaeaM)  a  large  and  apparently 
original  pitcina.  it  i)  a  circle  abont  80  feel  in 
diameter,  with  an  apu  of  about  three-fourths  of 
a  circle  ia  plan,  projecting  from  one  side,  lliirty 
columns  arranged,  a«  at  Stn.  Coatanta,  in  pain, 
support  arches  on  which  resU  a  dome,  aod  the 
aisle  hu  barrel  raulta.  The  piadna  in  the  ceotra 
ia  circuhir  and  about  30  feet  in  diameter  and 
nearly  H  feet  deep ;  within  are  two  itepa  nt 
benches  running  round  the  whole  circumference, 
and  there  ia  a  raiiad  wall  or  parapet  round  it, 
octagonal  on  the  eiUrior.  This  parapet  wai 
decorated  on  the  ouUide  with  >Ube  of  marble 
bearing  incised  pattema,  and  upon  it  stood  eight 
columna,  which  perhaps  once  lopported  acunopT; 
tbree  oaly  of  these  columns  now  remain  (V. 
Htibsch,  All.  Chrijt.  JTtrcAen,  PI.  ivii.  iriii.).  The 
date  of  this  buildiog  is  not  koowo  from  any  his- 
torical data,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  attributed 
with  probability  to  the  5th  century. 

Another  baptistery,  which,  though  probably 
considerably  older  than  that  at  Nooara,  has  the 


>•  wallint 


.Aen)    asserts 
height  of  aboBt  50  feet  I 


•  of  the  ConsUntinian  period. 
IT  Tery  remarkable  building  at 

of  tbe  period  of  Coutiuitine, 
1  whether  it       ■    '    '  ' 


Euichrai  ebnruu 
lee  to  3L  Agnes,  on  the  Vi 


I,  known  ae  Sta.  CoeUi 
i'm-./.  (in  eila  S.  Silctttn)  saye  that  Cotistantine 
l.uili  -  baiilicam  SaDcUe  Uartyrii  Agneli)  "  and 
-  haptiiterinm  ia  eodem  loco  i''  and,  ■)  do  trace 
iii  *aj  other  baptistery  has  been  found  near  the 
pUea,  Ihi)  cburch  has  been  usually  taken  to  be 
Ine  baptstery  mentioned  In  tha  above^quoted 
b-«k.  So  trace  of  a  "pladna"  has  howerer,  it 
w^ld  sewn,  been  noticed;  the  buildiog  was 
certainly  the  plan  of  sepulture  of  one  or  more 
nemben  of  tha  Imperial  family;  and  il  appear) 
doabtfol  vhelkcr  at  that  period  it  would  have 
ri](bt    to  bury  '         '      '■ 


in  I  tha  MUltlaUtrlidu  XtmOdmhiiale  det  (Filerrn- 

c&iKim  Kaittrilaalet,  by  Holder  and  Eitelbei^er 

il     (bd.i.).  119),  will  give  a  good  idea  of  tha  manoer 

is  i  in  which  a  baptistery  at  the  period  was  ■rrsnge'l. 

ip-     The  piscina  is  hexagoDnl,  and  would  seem  to  hnve 

ba  I  one  step  and  a  low  parapet  wall  on  tha  outside, 

and   two   step*  in  the  inside.     The   authon    of 

the  abora-quoteJ  work,  howerer,  itale  that  Ihs 

number  of  ttepa  is  Etc,  meaning  probably  Ihnt 

•■       -        thaflco:         '    ■        -■■   - 


a  the  < 


nuld  n 


angle 


steps  and  descend  tbree. 

of  the  octagon  is  1  small  apse. 

This  baptistery  is  entered  by  a  raulted  paswge- 

lug  in  three  compartment),  whicl: '^- 

of  "Chieaadei  Vagani,"  and  pr 


uafda.. 


d  probably 


Kptistery  any  pcDon, 


of  rank  bowerar  snjled. 


they  ware  admitted 
to  baptism.  Il  appears  to  hare  had  an  (p|xr 
story,  which  may  have  been  set  apatt  for  wovac, 
aa  there  i*  groiud  iur  believing  that  luJi  I 


fcpinitloE  (f  the  wtia  wu  pnctiicd  in  tbe  bap-  |  tlie  work  of  Neon.     The  occarreOM  of  ■  mm*. 


■psrtmeati  coDUectsd  with  them. 

So  one  or  the  baptieteiie*  of  thii  period  fa** 
come  do«D  to  the  pment  time  in  a  more  on- 
altered  condition  than  that  of  the  Catbednl  of 
lUrennis  known,  like  manf  other  baptiiteriea  in 
IXaij.  u  S.  Qionnni  In  Fonte. 

It  vu,  if  not  built,  it  leut  nnontsd  and 
docaraUd  bj  Keou,  archbUhop  from  I.D.  425  to 
430,  u  an  imcription  (t.  Ciampini,  V>t,  Hon, 
t.  L  cap.  iiT.)  IbrmfHy  exutinff  vitfain  it  tcsl'. 
^  {AH.  Otritt,  Kircken)  f  ipresu 

comidered  ai  for  the 


fpram,  which  maj  be  read  Haiimianiu  (Arch- 
blibop  of  RaTeDDs  is  the  time  of  Jiutiniaa).  of 
an  iDscriptioo  in  the  moaaics,  which  appenn  to 
refer  to  Theodorie  the  Great  (Web^  CohHi. 
Ecela.  p.  4a8X  and  Jtry  cIom  similarity  in  the 
patteraa  of  the  marble  Inlaj  on  the  walli  to 
th<ia«  in  St.  Sophia'i  at  ConitaBtinople.  and  in 
the  Dnon  "  


gradually  eiecnted 


t  the  work   of  d 


not  completed  ontil 
uenturj. 
by  the  plan  anaued,  the  b 


the 


measorea  about  40  feet  in  diameUr.  Recent  Ttait  baptistcrj  aflbrdaone  of  the  beateiam 
•icaTationi  hare  fhewn  that  there  were  origin-  af  the  internal  decoration  of  the  period,  cai 
ally  Ibor  apau.     In  the  centre  ia  th*  pisona,    through  the  whole  of  a  building,  now  eiutin 


which,  according  to  Hiibtch,  ii  probably  ori|[iDaI.  Europe;  the  ardii<«tarst  an 
Tbeaemi-circnlarindeDtationinoneride.in  which  understood  from  the  elevatioi 
the  print  atood  while  baptizing,  ii  remarkable.       The  oolnmni  and  arciu  are  < 
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lower  part  of  the  walls  is  lined  with  the  saine  I 
Baterial  in  long  slabs ;  abore  this  are  panels  of 
"epos  sectile/*  marqneterie  in  porphyry,  ser- 
pentine, marbles  of  various  colours,  and  brick. 
Beneath  the  arches  carried  by  the  upper  range 
of  onlamns  are  figures  of  saints  (?)  executed  in 
stucco  in  low  relief,  as  to  the  age  of  which  there 
ir  some  difference  of  opinion.  The  dome  is 
ci>rere<i  with  mosaic ;  in  the  centre  the  baptism 
•f  our  Lord  is  represented,  round  this  the  twelve 
Apostle^  and  below  them  a  range  of  eight  com- 
pirtments,  in  each  of  these  are  alternately  two 
cathedrae  placed  under  canopies  with  an  altar 
between  them,  and  two  tombs  of  an  altar  form 
«t.  nding  under  canopies,  between  which  Is  what 
MH  van  to  represent  a  slab  or  low  tombstone  lying 
on  the  ground,  over  which  hangs  a  mass  of  drapery 
sup{*orted  on  ornamental  posts.  The  meaning 
of  these  representations  has  not  been  clearly 
explained  ;  the  cathedrae  and  altars  have  been 
t^iipposeii  to  symbolize  a  council,  but  this  leaves 
unexplained  the  signification  of  the  tombs;  the 
altar-tombs  appear  to  stand  for  tombs  of  confes- 
•i»rs  or  martyrs,  as  wreaths  appear  to  crown  them 
ani  lilies  or  palm  branches  to  spring  from  them; 
the  tombs  over  which  the  draperies  hang  arc 
th»ught  by  Ciampini  (t.  i.  p.  178)  to  represent  the 
tomUs  of  bishops..  The  intention  may  have  been 
to  syrnlKvlize  the  whole  Church,  the  cathedrae 
Stan-ling  for  living  bishops,  the  tombs  for  saints 
an!  bishojiR  decense<i. 

The  church  now  called  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin, 
in  R.nvenna,  wiis  also  once  a  baptistery,  having 
^^-rn  built  (it  is  believed)  in  the  time  of  Theo- 
«!•  ric  for  the  use  of  the  Arians;  it  is  circular  in- 
ternal ly,  octagonal  externally,  with  a  small  round 
en-Jed  apse  projecting  from  one  of  the  sides  and 
a  UtJijia  of  three  arches  from  another.  It  is  co- 
▼ere-i  by  a  dome,  on  which  are  mosaics  rcpresent- 
inj  the  Liptism  of  our  Lord  and  the  twelve 
A|»rip.tl«-i».  These  are  believe<i  to  be  of  later  date 
tann  the  original  building. 

The  baptistery  of  St.  Sophia's,  Constantinople, 
which  no  doubt  is  that  erectetl  by  Justinian,  has 
a  (Mjrtico  or  narthex,  an<l  is  rectangular  exter- 
nally, with  a  rectangular  projection  containing 
an  aj>*« ;  internally  it  is  octangular,  with  on  the 
;:rr>un'i-plan  four  niches  (besides  the  apse)  on 
i*ur  of  the  sides;  the  upper  story  is  octangular, 
«ith  a  large  window  in  each  side.  It  is  placed 
H'^r  the  >outh-wcst  angle  of  the  cathedral,  facing 
m -Mil  ward*  (Salzenberg,  Bctudenkmnie  v.  Constant' 
t.ri/ffitri^  pi.  vi.).  At  Parenzo,  in  Istria,  the  bap- 
tist «>rT  stands  in  front  of  the  duomo,  and  con- 
fi-rt^i  with  it  by  a  square  atrium,  which  last 
{•"-vition  was  one  frequently  adopted. 

Tae  preceiling  examples  will  give  a  suflScient 
il«a  of  the  form,  arrangements,  and  decorations 
ot'  U.i|fttsteries  down  to  the  6th  century.  One 
cvri^-an  example,  which  pernaps  should  be  attri- 
b«tH  to  the  7th,  is  the  baptistery  at  Poitiers : 
thitt  u  in  plan  an  oblong,  with  an  apse  projecting 
trtmi  one  of  the  longer  sides ;  this  apse  is  straight 
lisei,  but  not  rectangular  on  the  outside  and 
fivr-fiided  within.  Two  large  arches  in  the  end 
walls  make  it  probable  that  niches  existe<l  en- 
tered by  them.  A  building  of  later  date  has 
lie«n  added  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  apse,  so 
that  the  form  of  the  original  entrance  cannot  now 
be  determined.  Tlie  piscina,  n«irly  in  the  centre 
■*f  the  obb>ng.  is  octagraal.  The  archit^ctnral 
ieooratioD  is  partly  original  and  partly  made  up 
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from  old  materials ;  what  is  original  is  rude,  but 
has  something  of  a  classical  character  (v.  Gail- 
habaud,  Mon.  Anc,  et  Mod^  t.  li.). 

The  baptistery  at  Albenga,  between  Nice  and 
Genoa,  is  octangular  externally,  but  within  semi- 
circular; three  rectangular  niches  are  formed 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  on  the  eighth 
side  was  the  entrance.  It  is  roofed  by  a  dome,  in 
the  drum  b^'low  which  wen*  eight  windows, 
which  were  filled  with  slabs  of  marble  pierced  in 
patterns  of  circles  and  crosses.  The  vault  of  the 
niche  opposite  the  entrance  and  the  wall  at  its 
back  have  been  covered  with  mosaic;  the  labarum, 
doves,  and  a  lamb  can  be  distinguished.  No  re- 
mains of  the  piscina  are  now  to  be  traced,  but  a 
perfectly  plain  cylindrical  font  stands  in  one  of 
the  niches.  Those  architectural  details  which 
are  original,  e.g.  the  slabs  in  the  windows,  are 
very  rudely  executed,  and  the  building  is  per- 
haps not  earlier  than  the  7th  or  even  the  8th 
century. 

About  A.D.  750,  Cuthbert,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, erected  a  church  to  the  east  of  his 
cathedral,  and  almost  touching  it,  to  serve  as  a 
baptistery,  and  for  other  purposes  (Edmer,  Vita 
8.  Bregvrinij  Ang.  Sac,  t.  ii.  p.  186).  It  was 
dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

During  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  baptisteries 
continued  to  be  in  full  use  in  Italy,  as  wo  may 
learn  from  the  Lih.  Fontif.^  where  mention  is 
made  of  the  building  or  rebuilding  of  five  bap- 
tisteries attached  to  churches  in  Rome,  between 
A.D.  772  and  A.D.  816.  In  one  of  these  cases, 
that  of  S.  Andrea  Apostolo,  rebuilt  by  Pope 
Leo  III.  (795-816),  we  are  told  expressly  that 
the  place  was  too  small  for  the  people  who 
came  to  baptism,  and  that  the  Pope  therefore 
built  a  circular  baptistery  "ampla  largitate," 
that  he  also  enlarged  the  "fons*'  and  decorated 
it  with  porphyry  columns  round  about. 

Martigny  (/>i<i.  des  Antiq.  Chret.)  expresses  an 
opinion  that  in  France  the  practice  of  placing 
the  baptistery  first  in  the  portico  and  then  in  the 
interior  of  the  church,  began  in  the  6th  century ; 
but  the  passage  in  the  Hist,  Franc,  of  St.  Gregory 
of  Tours  (I.  ii.  chap,  xxi.),  to  which  he  refers, 
seems  hardly  sufficient  to  prove  this  statement. 
St.  Gregory  himself  states  that  he  constructed  a 
baptistery  "  ad  basilicam*'  (apparently  of  St.  Per- 
petuus, at  Tours),  and  the  baptistery  at  Poitiers 
was  evidently  a  separate  building.  The  baptistery 
at  Frdjus,  which  according  to  Texier  and  Pullan 
{Byz,  Arch.)  was  built  in  810,  is  also  a  detached 
structure. 

In  Germany  and  Italy  baptisteries  were  built 
as  detached  structures  down  to  a  much  later 
date;  but  this  was  not  an  invariable  practice, 
for  in  the  plan  for  the  church  of  St.  Gall 
[ChurciiI,  prepared  in  the  beginning  of  the 
9th  century,  there  is  no  detached  baptistery,  but 
a  circular  "  fons,"  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  in 
the  middle  of  the  nave  towards  the  west  end  of 
the  church,  surrounded  by  a  screen. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  earlier  baptisteries 
were,  if  not  circular,  octagonal ;  it  is  uncertain 
whether  these  forms  were  adopted  merely  from 
reasons  of  convenience,  or  as  symbolical.  The 
circular  form  was  that  almost  invariably  adopted 
for  a  sepulchral  chapel  or  memorial  church,  and 
the  immersions,  with  which  the  rite  of  baptism 
w.\s  in  the  earlier  centuries  invariably  performed, 
were  considered  as  typical  of  dying  to  the  worlds 
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The  octagonal  form  is  said  to  hare  been  adopted 
as  typical  of  perfection. 

The  piscina  was  usoalljr  octagonal,  bnt  some- 
times hexagonal,  and  sometimes  circular.  In 
Lositania,  we  are  told  by  Gregory  of  Toars  (^De 
Gloria  Marty  rum,  1.  i.  c.  23),  it  was  customarily 
constructed  of  variegated  marble  in  the  form  of 
a  cross. 

Of  baptisteries  in  Asia  or  Africa  we  have  but 
little  information.  Texier  and  Pullan  {Byz.  Arch, 
p.  14)  however  state  that  small  baptisteries  are 
frequently  found  adjoining  ancient  churches  in 
the  East;  and  Count  de  la  Vogii^  has  given  a 
drawing  and  plan  of  one  at  De^-Seta,  in  Central 
Syria  {Arch,  Civ.  et  Relig.  en  Syrie,  &c  pi.  117), 
of  an  hexagonal  form,  which  would  appear  to  be 
of  the  6th  century.  It  has  the  peculiarity  of 
three  doors,  one  in  each  of  three  contiguous  sides ; 
in  the  centre  was  an  hexagonal  pbcina,  with  a 
column  at  each  angle. 

Mr.  Curzon  {Monast,  of  the  Levant^  cap.  131) 
describes  as  entered  from  the  vestibule  of  the 
church  of  the  White  Monastery  (or  Derr  Abou 
Shenood)  in  Egypt,  a  small  diapel  or  baptistery, 
25  feet  long,  arched  with  stone,  with  three  niches 
on  each  side,  and  a  semicircular  upper  end,  the 
whole  highly  decorated  with  sculptured  ornament 
of  very  ^K>a  style.  Tliis,  as  well  as  the  adjacent 
church,  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  oi^er  of 
the  Empress  Helena. 

Besides  being  used  for  baptisms,  baptisteries 
were  used  as  plactti  for  assemblies.  Cuthbert, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  stated  to  have  built 
the  baptistery  mentioned  above,  in  order  that  it 
might  serve  for  **  baptisteria,  examinationes 
judiciomm,"  and  also  that  the  bodies  of  the 
archbishops  might  be  there  buried  (Anglia  Sacra, 
ii.  186). 

This  practice  of  burying  in  baptisteries,  though 
prohibited  at  an  earlier  period  (as  by  the  14th 
Canon  of  the  Council  of  Auxerre  in  578),  was 
common  before  burial  in  the  church  was  allowed. 

Many  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  were 
buried  in  the  baptistery  from  the  time  of  Cuth- 
bert, who  built  it,  until  A.D.  1067,  when  it  was 
burnt.  In  the  original  entrance  to  the  baptistery 
at  Albenga  are  two  tombs  in  the  fashion  of  the 
^  arcosolia  "  of  the  Roman  catacombs,  as  early  as 
the  8th  or  9th  centuries. 

Baptisteries  appear  to  have  been  in  the  earlier 
ages  (at  least  in  the  West),  almost  always  dedi- 
cated under  th£  invocation  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  [A.  N.] 

BABBABA,  virgin,  martyr  in  Tuscany,  circ. 
200  ;  commemorated  Dec.  16  {Mart.  Horn,  Vet.); 
Dec  4  {M,  Hieron.,  Col,  Byzant.)',  Oct.  8  {Cal, 
Artnen.),  [C] 

BARBARIANS,  BISHOPS  FOB.  Inordi- 
nary cases  the  election  of  a  bishop  required  the 
consent  or  sufirage,  not  only  of  tbe  clergy  of  the 
diocese  over  which  he  was  to  preside,  but  of 
the  faithful  laity  also.  This  mle,  however, 
could  obviously  be  applied  onlj  to  countries 
already  Christian.  Wben  a  bishop  was  to  be 
sent  out  to  a  distant  or  barbarous  nation,  it  was 
required  by  the  Cooncil  of  Chalcedon,  Can.  xxviii., 
that  he  should  be  ordained  at  Constantinople, 
to  which  city,  as  the  New  Rome,  equal  privi- 
leges with  **the  Elder  royal  Rome,*'  were  now 
to  be  assigned.  The  Bishop  of  Tomi  in  Scythia, 
is  an  instance  of  a  missionary  bishop  thus  or- 


dained, and  commissioned  by  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople — the  consent  of  the  people  to 
whom  he  was  sent  to  minister  being,  of  necessity, 
dispensed  with.  In  the  previous  century  it  is  re- 
corded by  the  Church  historians  that  Athanasios 
ordained  Frumentius  at  Alexandria  to  be  Bishop 
of  the  Ethiopians,  when,  as  Bingham  remarks,  '^No 
one  can  imagine  that  he  had  the  formal  consent, 
though  he  might  have  the  presumptive  approba- 
tion of  all  his  people."  [D.  B.] 

BARCELONA,  COUNCIL  OF  (Barci- 
NONENSE  Concilium),  provincial.  (1)  a.d.  540, 
of  Sergius  the  metropolitan  and  six  suffragans, 
passed  ten  canons  upon  discipline  (Labb.  v.  378, 
379).— (2)  A.D.  599,  Nov.  1,  in  the  14th  year  of 
King  Recared,  under  Asiaticus,  metropolitan  of 
Tarragona,  and  eleven  sufiragans,  against  simony, 
probably  in  compliance  with  the  representations 
of  Gregory  the  Great  (Baron,  in  an.  599,  §  23, 
from  Gregory's  letters).  It  also  forbad  ordina- 
tions per  seUtum ;  and  ordered,  in  the  election  of  a 
bishop,  a  choice  by  lot  from  two  or  three  candi- 
dates, to  be  nominated  by  the  ^  clerus  et  plebs  " 
of  the  diocese,  and  presented  to  the  metropolitan 
and  bishops  (Labb.  v.  1605,  1606).     [A.  W.  H.] 

BARCmONENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Bar- 
celona, Council  of.] 

BARDINIANUS,  martyr  in  Asia;  comme« 
morated  Sept.  25  {Mart.  Hieron,),  [C] 

BARNABAS,  ST.,  Legend  and  Festival 
OF.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he  became  a 
believer  after  witnessing  the  miracle  wrought 
by  our  Lord  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  and  that 
he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  (Eusebius, 
Hist,  Eocl.  i.  12,  and  ii.  1.)  It  is  also  said  that 
he  was  the  first  preacher  of  Christianity  at 
Rome,  that  he  converted  Clemens  Romanus  to 
the  faith  and  that  he  founded  the  churches  of 
Milan  and  Brescia.  But  these  and  other  state- 
ments about  him  may  certainly  be  regarded  as 
unworthy  of  credit.  There  is  however  a  general 
agreement  of  testimony  about  the  time,  place 
and  cause  of  his  death.  From  t^tj  early  times, 
in  the  Western  as  well  as  in  the  Eastern  church, 
he  has  had  the  credit  of  martyrdom.  It  is 
believed  that  he  was  stoned  to  death  by  the 
Jews  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus  about  the  year  64 
A.D.  Tradition  says  that  his  death  took  place  on 
the  11th  of  June  and  that  he  was  buried  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  town  of  Salamis.  No- 
thing however  seems  to  have  been  heard  of  his 
tomb  until  about  the  year  478  A.D. 

The  discovery  of  his  body  is  fully  related  in 
the  Eulogy  of  St.  Barnabas,  written  by  Alexander, 
a  monk  of  Cyprus,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century.  After  giving  an  account  of  the 
martyrdom  and  burial  of  Barnabas,  this  writer 
asserts  that  in  consequence  of  the  many  mira- 
culous cures  that  had  occurred  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  tomb  the  spot  had  been  called 
the  '*  place  of  healing "  {riwos  (fyttlas).  But 
the  cause  of  these  miracle  was  unknown  to  the 
Cypriotes  until  the  discovery  was  made  in  the 
following  way.  Peter  the  Fuller,  Patriarch  of 
Aatioch,  a  man  who  had  been  very  successful  in 
creating  dissensions,  was  endeavouring  to  bring 
Cyprus  under  his  episcopal  sway,  on  the  plea 
tllat  the  Word  of  God  in  the  first  instance  was 
carried  from  Antioch  to  Cyprus.  The  Cypriotes 
resisted  this  claim  on  the  ground  that  their 
church  h«d  from  the  time  of  its  founders  been 
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tsdepeiident  of  the  see  of  Antioch.  Anthemius, 
the  Bishop  of  Cyprus,  a  timid  and  retiring  pre- 
late, was  scarcely  a  match  for  an  opponent  so 
able  and  experienced  as  Peter.  But  he  was 
•nconraged  by  Barnabas  himself  who  appeared 
to  him  sereral  times  in  a  vision.  At  the  saint's 
bidding  he  searched  a  cave  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  tAwos  iyttiaSy  and  found  a  coffin  con- 
taining the  body  of  Barnabas  and  a  copy  of  St. 
Matthew's  GospeL  He  proceeded  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  the  dispute  was  heard  before  the 
Emperor  Zeno,  and  in  support  of  his  claim  to 
remain  independent  he  announced  that  the  body 
of  Barnabas  had  lately  been  discovered  in  his 
diocese.  On  hearing  tnis  the  emperor  gave  his 
decision  in  fiivour  of  Anthemius,  bade  him  send 
at  once  to  Cyprus  for  the  copy  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  and  as  soon  as  it  arrived  had  it  adorned 
with  gold  and  placed  in  the  imperial  palace. 
Ailer  conferring  great  honours  on  Anthemius, 
the  emperor  sent  him  back  to  Cyprus  with 
iniit ructions  to  build  a  magnificent  church  in 
hoaour  of  Barnabas  near  the  spot  where  the 
body  was  found.  This  oraer  was  strictly  carried 
out,  the  body  was  placed  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  altar  and  the  11th  of  June  consecrated  to 
the  memory  of  the  saint.  {Acta  Sanctorum: 
Janii  xi.) 

However  ready  we  may  be  to  reject  this 
Orooount  of  the  finding  of  the  body  of  Barnabas, 
there  b  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  the 
Kastem  Church  these  events  were  the  origin  of 
the  festival.  No  church  however  was  built  to 
the  saint's  memory  at  Constantinople.  It  is  also 
remarkable  that  from  early  times  the  day  was 
kept  in  the  Eastern  Church  in  honour  of  Bar- 
tholomew as  well  as  of  Barnabas.  When  the 
second  saint's  name  was  added  is  quite  uncertain, 
l>nt  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  day  was  originally  sacred  to  Barnabas  only. 
In  the  Mendogium  Basilianum,  edited  by  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor  Basil  in  the  year  886  A.D., 
the  day  is  the  joint  festival  of  the  two  saints. 
At  what  time  it  was  first  observed  in  the  Western 
Church  is  very  doubtful.  Papebrochius  asserts 
that  the  festival  was  not  kept  in  Eastern  earlier 
than  in  Western  Cliristendom,  but  he  has  not 
proved  this  statement.  The  day  occurs  as  the 
Feast  of  Barnabas  in  the  calendar  of  the  Venerable 
Be«Je,  s<t  that  unless  this  be  one  of  the  additions 
m.%Ie  aftet  the  author's  death,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  day  was  observed  in  the  Western 
Church  in  the  8th  century.  It  does  not  how- 
eT«r  occur  in  all  the  old  service-books.  In  the 
J/irf'/ro/o'/tum  jRomanum  it  appears  as  the  Fes- 
tival of  Barnabas  only. 

The  priucijnl  account  of  the  traditions  con- 
cersing  Barnabas  is  the  work  above  referred 
its  Alexandri  Monachi  Laudatio  in  Apost, 
B'im^>am;  in  Migne's  Patrol.,  Series  Qraeca, 
vnL  87,  col.  4087;  Surius,  Vitae  Sanctorum, 
Junii  xi.  [W.  J.  J.] 

BABTHOLOMEW,  bishop ;  commemorated 
with  Pachomios,  Taksas  11  =-  Dec  7  (CaL 
Etkiop,)  [C] 

BABTHOTX)MEW,  ST.,  Legend  and  Fes- 
tival OF.  The  New  Testament  tells  us  but 
little  of  this  Apostle,  and  there  is  an  equal 
«***nce  of  any  great  amount  of  early  trust- 
worthy tradition.  He  is  by  some,  with  a  gre.it 
siiow  of  probability,  identified  with  Nathanael, 


for  the  arguments  as  to  which  derived  trom 
scripture,  see  DiCT.  Bibl.,  uuder  Bartholomew, 
Natiianael.  It  may  be  further  remarked  in 
favour  of  the  identification  that  in  such  a  matter 
Eastern  tradition  is  more  to  the  point  than 
Western  (considering,  that  is,  the  scene  of  this 
Apostle's  labours  and  martyrdom),  and  that  the 
former  uniformly  identifies  Nathanael  with  lku> 
tholomew.  For  example,  from  the  Armenian 
and  Chaldaean  writers  cited  by  Assemani  (BUbl. 
Or,  vol.  iii.  part  2,  p.  4),  ejg.  Elias,  bishop  of 
Damascus,  and  Ebedjesu  Sobensis,  we  may  infer 
that  Nathanael  was  in  those  churches  included 
among  the  Apostles,  and  viewed  as  one  with  Bar- 
tholomew ;  in  fact,  Assemani  remarks,  **  Bartho- 
lomaeum  cum  Nathanaele  confundunt  Chaldaei  " 
(t6t(i.  p.  5).  Moreover  in  martyrologies  and 
calendars,  both  of  Eastern  and  Western  Churches, 
the  name  of  Bartholomew  is  of  constant  occurs 
rence,  while  that  of  Nathanael  is  ordinarily 
absent,  which  would  be  strange  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  difference  between  the  two.  It  must 
be  allowed,  however,  that  the  Egyptian  and 
Ethiopian  Churches  seem  to  identify  Nathanael 
with  Simon  the  Canaanite,  for  in  their  Meno- 
logi^  and  Calendars,  edited  by  Job  Ludolf 
(Frankfort,  1691),  there  is  no  mention  of  Simon 
the  Canaanite,  but  on  July  10  is  **  Nathanael  the 
Canaanite "  (p.  33).  In  Greek  Menologies  also, 
under  the  days  April  22,  May  10  is  a  similar 
identification,  as  also  in  the  Russian  Calendar  for 
the  latter  day. 

The  general  account  given  by  tradition  of  the 
labours  of  this  Apostle  is  to  the  effect  that  hr 
preached  the  gospel,  using  especially  that  by 
St.  Matthew,  in  India,  where  he  suffered  martyr- 
dom by  beheading,  having  been,  according  to  some 
writers,  previously  flayed  (Enseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  v. 
10;  Jerome,  De  viris  lilustr.  36,  vol.  ii.  651,  ed. 
Migne.  Cf.  also  Ado's  Libellus  de  festiv,  SS. 
Apostolorum  in  Migne's  Patrol.  Lat.  cxxiii.  185). 
In  the  appendix  De  vitis  Apostolorum  to  Sophro- 
nius's  Greek  version  of  the  De  viris  Ilhtsirifnu 
allusion  is  made  to  the  Apostle's  mission  'IrSois 
ro7s  Kakovfi4wots  ^HialiAoviv,  which  might  pos- 
sibly refei  to  Arabia  Felix,  and  it  is  added  that 
he  suffered  in  Albanopolis,  a  city  of  Armenia 
Major  (Jerome,  vol.  ii.  722).  The  latter  state- 
ment is  also  found  in  several  other  writers  {e.g. 
Theodoras  Studita  and  Nicetas  Paphlago,  vide 
infra:  and  the  Martyrologies  of  Floras  and 
Rabanus),  generally  in  the  form  that  the  Apostle 
suffered  through  the  machinations  of  the  priests, 
who  stirred  up  Astyages  brother  to  the  king 
Polymius  whom  Bartholomew  had  converted. 
See  further  the  Pseudo-Abdias's  Acta  of  this 
Apostle,  published  by  Fabricius  (^Codex  Pseude- 
pigraphm  Novi  Testmnentiy  vol.  i.  pp.  341  seqq.). 

The  tenor  of  the  tradition  as  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  relics  of  St.  Bartholomew  is  on  the 
whole  consistent,  though  not  altogether  free  from 
difficulties.  Theodoras  Lector,  a  writer  of  the 
sixth  century,  tells  us  {Collcctan.  2.  in  Magn. 
Bibl.  Pair.  vol.  vi.  part  1,  p.  505  ed.  Col.  Agr. 
1618)  that  the  Emperor  Anastasius  gave  the 
body  of  St.  Bartholomew  to  the  City  of  Daras  in 
Mesopotamia,  which  he  had  recently  founded 
(circa  507  A.D.).  Wo  next  find  that  before  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century,  a  translation  had  been 
effected  to  the  Li  pari  islands  (cf.  Greg.  Turon. 
De  Gloria  Martyrum,  i.  33).  Thence  in  809 
AJK  the  relics  were  transferred  to  BeneveDtmn, 
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^nd  AdhUt  id  9B^  a.d,  to  Rome,  vfaer«  theT  li« 
IB  ^  tomb  benefith  the  hi^h  Hilar  id  the  cfanrcTi 
of  St,  Bartholomew  io  (he  blind  in  the  Tiber 
(Set  Ciampini,  Pe  Sacriw  Aedifidii  be,  rol.  iii. 
pp.  58, 86,  who  refer*  to  ■  temporary  truniferencs 
ot'  the  relics  to  the  YntlcsD  Baiilics  in  con- 
Bequenoe  of  an  overflow  of  the  Tiber  daring  the 
Kpiacopatf  of  Paal  IV.).  For  thene  lUteDieDU 
we  maj  refer,  in  additioa  to  the  writen  cited 
■bore,  to  a  panegyric  of  Theodoras  Stndita 
<ob.  B26  i..T>.\  translated  into  Latin  by  Anaata- 
sins  Dibliothecarins,  and  published  id  IrAcbery't 
Spidlegium  (rol.  iii.  pp.  13  ttqq.) ;  to  an  oration 
of  a  certain  Joseph,  poaiibly  Joseph  Hymno- 
gniphiu,  a  contemporary  of  Theodoras  Stodita 
{Acla  Saactommf  August,  vol.  T.  pp.  43  MffOS 
and  to  a  panegyric  of  Nicetas  Paphlago  (Com- 
befii,  Audar.  Sat.  Fatnim,  i.  p.  393> 

It  wonid  seem  that  not  before  the  eighth  c«ii- 
tnrj  did  the  preriooily  eiistisg  festival  com- 
memorating the  collective  bndy  of  the  Apostles, 
held  upon  the  day  after  the  feast  of  St.  Het«r 
■Dd  St.  Paul,  developa  itself  into  festicals  of 
JDdiTidual  Apoitles;  consequently  it  ii  in  writers 
of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  that  notices  are 
to  be  looked  for  of  a  fesIiTal  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
which  would  appear  to  have  originated  with  the 
Eaatern  Church  (for  the  notices  in  Latin  writers 
are  later),  probably  with  that  of  Constantinople. 
Of  this,  indeed,  the  encomiaatic  orations  of  Theo- 
donusnd  Kicttaa  are  evidence,  and  we  further 
hate  >  direct  tlatementonthe  part  of  the  latter 
(S  S)  to  the  eflect  that  the  featiral  of  this  Apoatle 
was  then  annunlly  celebrated. 

It  will  of  course  fallow  from  what  has  been 
said  that  >n  the  mora  ancient  SscrBineuUries 
{t.g-  those  of  Gelasios  and  Gregory)  in  their 
original  form  there  is  no  trace  of  a  festival  of 
this  Apostle,  nor  indeed  it  there  in  any  Latin 
writer  for  a  considerable  time  after  the'ir  date. 
As  to  the  special  day  or  daya  on  which  this 
Gutival  WRH  held,  very  great  diversity  eiists  in 
ancient  Uaityrologies  and  Calendars  : — tbos  in 
the  Calendar  of  the  Byiantine  Churcb,  we  find 
on  June  II,  "  Bartholomew  and  Barnabas,"  while 
nn  August  25  is  the  "Translation  of  Bnmabns 
the  Apostle  and  Titos  the  Apostle  :  "  the  Aniie- 
ninns  held  the  feast  on  Pehranry  35  and  December 
S,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  two  Calendars  given 

iL  pj    ■   "        
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tnemorates  St.  Bartholomew  on  November  19 
and  June  IT  (Lndolf  pp.  1 1,  Sly  In  the  Arabian 
Calendar  the  D.-ime  occurs  several  times,  some- 
times alone,  somelimet  with  the  added  title 
martyr,  and  on  November  15  and  June  30,  with 
the  addition  Apoatle  (Sehleti,  Dt  SgnedHv  Vt- 
tenan  Ebraeoram,  bk.  iii.  c  15,  pp.  SSB,  243,  ed. 
Amsterdam,  1679).  It  is  explained  in  the  Greek 
metrical  E]il\gmerida  that  the  one  day  (June  tl) 
commemorate*  the  mnrtyrdnm  irttniT^  arai- 
foaar  f/ifpova  Bapta^iiiiiiitr ;  and  the  other 
(August  2.<.),  the  finding  of  the  relics,  vir  nxw 
efKoii  v/fAirTti  BopffsAofuuf    %^tupit^ — on  which 

Itarnabns,  t.  g.  in  the  Pictorial  MoKow  Calendar 
prefiied  by  I'npebroch,  together  with  the  pre- 
ceding, to  the  Alia  Sanctorvm  for  Hay,  vol.  i. 
CT.  Assemuni  Cafandunum  Ecclttiat  Uniteriat, 
ToL  vl.  pp.  420,  541. 

Tbe  ancient  Litin  Martyrology  which  benra 
the  name   of  St.  Jerome  follows  the  Greek   In 


tne  double  announcement,  and  on  June  13  lua 
"In  Perside  natalis  S.  Bartholomaei  Aieatoli;" 
on  August  34,  ■'  In  India  natidia  S.  Bartnolomael 
Apostoli  "  (vol.  li.  463,  472).     The  later  Har- 

Augnst  24  or  25:  for  eiample,  those  of  Bele 
(Higne,  Patr.  Lot.  iciv.  604),  and  the  amplifica- 
tion of  this  by  Plorus  (16.  lOlS),  of  KabauBa 
Mauras  (*.  ci.  1164),  ofWandelbert  (i6.  c.ii. 
608),  of  Ado  (i*.  ciiiii.  167,  335),  and  of  Uso- 
ardus  (t&.  ciiiv.  393). 

We  subjoin  the  notice  of  the  day  aa  given  in 
the  Uetrical  Uartyrology  of  Wandelbert, 

'  BanlHlooiaRis  nonun  eionul  irtlnetque  bnUm, 

UrrcuJU  et  BacfU  Innnli  ill  ernla  lacrU; 
Nunc  flliim  Ihina  est  vsrta  pro  softe  srpulcri, 
^*ijiiirft  Llpure  BtnATEDtl  at  tcmpLa  uikcte," 

With  regard  to  the  relative  importance  of  thia 
festival,  Binterim  {DeiJacardiglieiUn,  i.  445) 
refen  to  Schulling,  who  gives  an  extract  from  an 
old  English  Missal  which  contained  a  special  pre- 
face for  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  and  he  adds  thai 
before  the  middle  of  tbe  tenth  century  this 
festival  wai  vieived  in  England  as  of  considerable 
importance.  It  is  not  certainly  known  whether 
the  vigil  ia  coeval  with  the  festival ;  in  moet 
Calendars,  however,  drawn  np  before  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  eenlary  th«  vigil  is  wanting,  whila 
it  is  marked  in  later  ones. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  date  of  the  rise  of  this  festival  is  inch 
as  to  preclude  its  appearance  in  the  ancient 
Roman  Sncrameutaries  in  their  original  form. 
In  the  various  later  accretions,  however,  of 
Gregory's  Sncramentary,  ii  a  collect,  &c,  for  this 
day  (said  first  to  occur  in  the  Cod.  Gemeticeusis, 
of  about  the  year  1000  A.D.)  on  which  the 
collect  of  our  own  prayer  book  Is  based.  (HIgn* 
Palni.  liiviii.  138.) 

The  name  of  Bartholomew  has  apparently  not 
been  a  favourite  with  the  writers  of  pseudony- 
mous literature.  Traces,  however,  of  writings 
bearing  bis  name  are  not  altogether  wanting. 
Thus  Jerome  (i>nJ.  in  Camm.  in  S.  Ifatt.  init^ 
vol.  vii,  17)  refers  to  an  apocryphal  gos|>el 
bearing  the  name  of  Bartholomew,  doubtless  the 
same  condemned  by  a  Council  held  at  Rome  in 
the  episcopate  of  Gelaaius,  "Evsngelium  nomine 
Bartholomaei  Apostoli  apocryphum  **  (Migne 
Patrol,  lii.  162)  and  this  also  may  be  that  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Pseudo-DionynuE  Areopagito, 
Ofrti  yoir  t  ftiot  BapBakeitcui!  ^ai,  ical 
iroAA)|F  t)|»  fltD^orliw  «I«ii  «b1  iAaxiv^*  ■"! 
vi  ibrfyjKmr  wAavi  aol  lUya,  md  niWn  cur- 
T(T/ii|»/»w(.Wj(j*ica  TTuioiogia.c.  1  §  3),  Finallv, 
in  the  ApoiMic  Constitidioia  (lib.  viii.  cc.  19, 
20)  is  given  under  the  name  of  the  Apostle  Bar- 
tholomew the  regulation  as  to  the  appointment 
of  Deaconesses.  [K.  S.1 

BABIL,  LITDKGT  OF.    [Liturov.] 

BASIL.  (1)  Holy  Father  and  Conlerf*r 
under  Leo  the  Iconoclast ;  commemorated  Feb.  28 

(8)  Presbyter  of  Ancvra,  martyr  under  Julbn; 
immemorated  Hnrch  Ti  {Od.  Bj/ianf.). 
(8)  Bishop  of  Parinm,   ia  commemorated   as 
Holy  Father  and  Contessor,"  April  12  (CjL 


<). 


1,  martyr  under  Licii 


BASILEUB 

(1)  Th«  Gmt,  Diahop  of  Cmcnraa  In  Cappa* 
ioci»,i!omtaemon.tiiiJnatlHifari.RMt.  Vet.); 
May  23  (Hart.  Burtm.-} ;  Jui.  1  [CoL  B^^^<mt.^) ; 
Sot.  li  {Cat,  Armen,')  ;  Ter  B  =  Jan.  1  (fiat. 
Kthiop.).  A  atandiDg  figure  of  St.  Buil,  after 
■Dcieot  pnctdenti,  ia  givea  in  tbs  Benedictine 
•ditioa  of  nil  worki;  a  head  in  SpiieUiu'i  Aoa- 
daaia  Vetti  Chritti,  and  in  Acta  ^S.  Jiuie,  torn. 
ii  p.  936.  [C] 

BASILEUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Rome  Dodn 
Onllieooa;  conunemDrated  Uarch  2  (Hart.  Horn. 
Vel.\ 

(2)  "  In  Antiochia  Basillei  et  aliomni  iii 
roartf  nun  "  Dec.  22  (ifarf.  Niervn.).  [C] 

BASILIANL  [See  J>ict.  i^  CItr.  Biogr. 
Art.  llAsiuua.] 

BASILICA  (k.  aula,  aidm).  Thii  word  \a 
iU  clauical  accapUtioQ  aignifio  ■  hall  luited  for 
or  employed  aa  *  court  of  jnatice  or  a  place  of 
■neetiDg.  Such  buildioga,  often  of  great  aiie  and 
■piendoiir,  eiialed  in  every  Roman  city;  they 
were  oioally  oblong  in  plan,  lometlmea  with, 
ioraetimea  without  rtiDgei  of  columni  dividing 
the  space  into  a  nave  aud  aitlei;  at  one  end  waa 
■Hiully  a  Kmi-circnlar  spM  (r.  Diet,  of  Orak 
and  Bomaii  Aniiq,,  Art. '  Baiilica ; '  Bunien,  Dis 
HasUHen  del  Chrid.  Boms.}.  Whoa  Chriitianity 
Iwcame  the  religion  of  the  itate,  these  hutldiugi 
were  foand  to  l>e  *o  well  adapted  to  the  cele- 
hration  of  public  wenhip  that  aome  were  by 
(ome  slight  modificatioDa  fitted  and  used  for  the 
pnrpoee,  and  the  new  bmldings  constructed  ei- 
prealy  to  aerre  si  churebes  were  built  almoat 
Duirenally  on  the  aame  model.  Hence  baailica 
came  to  be  used  in  the  lenia  of  chnrch  by  the 
writers  of  the  fourth  and  titer  centnries  without 
any  regard  for  the  form  or  aiie  of  the  building. 

•RjiHuiv  in  Greeli,  and  some  other  names 
[Chi-rcii].  Eusebius,  in  his  account  of  the 
church  built  by  Constantine  at  Jerusalem,  calls 
it  i  Oaal\iiat  nil,  and  the  nave  fiaratioi 
•I»l.      The    use    of  the    word   "basilica"  as 

ally,  far  the  anonymous  pilgrim  who,  in  333, 
wrote  an  itinerary  from  Bordeaux  to  Jerusalem, 
wata  he  says  (hat  a  "  basilica  "  had  been  built 
at  tbe    Holy    Sejiulchre   by    Constantino,    addi 

C'^i. /*p»(AiinL,  t.  ii,  p.  355)  says  that  it  has  been 
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the  church  of  a  convent,  cathedral  and  pariah 
etiurchos  being  called  "ecclosiae;"  thewritf^ra  oj' 
Kner  coontrics  do  not  observe  this  diatinctioD. 

Seven  churches  at  Rome— S.  Hietro  in  Vati- 
ono,  S.  Giovanni  Lalerano,  Sta.  Mana  Maggiore. 
Sta,  Crocc  in  Gerusalemme,  S.  Paolo  fuor  le 
Unra,  S,  Lorenio  in  Agro  Verano,  and  S.  Sebae- 
tiano — are  styled  basilicas  by  pre-eminence  and 
•njiiT  certain  honorific  privileges. 

Banilicula  is  used  by  St.  Puulinua  (JCpisl.  lii. 
ai  .'■Vc^niin)  and  byAvitua  Vieiinenai»(£pij(.  vi.) 
r.r.ik.|»lor.n,t.r,. 

The  word  basilioi  is  found  in  the  Salic  Law 
(lil.  58.  c.  3,  4,  and  5)  in  the  sense  of  a  monu- 
nent  erected  over  a  tomb,  apparently  tbe  tomli 
of  a  person  of  high  rank.  With  the  Franks  they 
•|>pear  lo  h.nve  been  constructcl  of  wood,  ac 
ceniion  is  made  of  their  being  burnt.     Ciampioi 


as  ongraTed  ( Vtl.  ifon^  1. 1,  tab.  iIt.)  two  mo- 
uments  which  in  his  time  eiiated  in  the  portico 

r  S.  Lorenio  in  Agro  Verano  at  Rome,  which 
e  conceives  to  have  been  baailicaa  or  basiliculae. 
ine  rasy  be  described  aa  a  model  of  a  temple 
'ith  four  pilasters  on  each  tide,  and  without  a 
Blla.  It  taa  a  somewhat  elegant  and  almoet 
LaasLcal  character.  The  other  would  seem  ti> 
ave  been  only  the  lower  part  of  a  monument ; 
,  has  three  flut«d  pilasters  in  front,  with  an 
pen  space  behind  them.  These  pilasters  carry 
base  of  many  mouldings  of  somewhat  classical 
haracter*  upon  which  rest  the  bases  of  two  plain 
ilasteia.     Ciampini  gives  no  hint  as  to  the  date 


ihingles;  one  (engraved  in  Fosbroke's  Kticgcl. 
of  Antiq^  vi.  1,  p.  132}  at  Dewsbury,  in  York- 
thire,  may  be  as  early  as  the  7th  or  Sth  century. 


the  Salic  Law  calls  "  basilicas  "  [Toud]. 

The  word  Biaitica  is  used  in  the  Vulgate  (e.  g. 
2  Chron.  vi.  13)  for  the  court  of  the  Temple; 
hence    Christian   writers    occasionally    i 


uilici 


ecclesi 


(seemingly)  to  the  Atbium 

church.      (Binterim's    Tfeniinirditjkeitin,    iv.    i. 

8i.)  [A.N.] 

BASILICLE8.  (1)  Manyr  at  Rome,  with 
Rogatus  and  others,  unJer  Aurclian;  comme- 
morated June  10  (iforf.  Sam,  Vet,), 

(8)  Martyr,  with  Polymachns  and  others, 
under  Diocletian,  June  12  (Jf.  J/itroa.,  Bedat). 
This  saint  has  a  proper  collect,  be,  in  the 
SacraiB.  Greg.  (p.  105),  "  pridie  Idns  Junii,"  i.  c. 
June  12,  with  Cyrinua,  Nabor,  and  Naurins.  Ad- 
tiphon  in  the  Gregorian  LH.  Anti/ih.  p.  689.  [C] 

BABILIDLANS.  [SeeDid.ofChr.Biog.Jiit. 

BaBILlDES.] 

BASILISCTT8,  martyr  under  Maiiminn,  A.II. 
HOS;  commemorated  Uay  22  (,CaL  Bytaat); 
March  3  (Jf.  Horn.  Vel.).  [C.] 

BASILI8SA,  wife  of  Julian,  martyr  at  An- 
tioch,  A.D.  296;  commemorated  Jane  9  {Mari. 
Bom.  Vet.);  May  20  (ifori.  Hierm.);  March  3 
(Col.  Bi/zant.);  Nov.  25  (_Cal.  Armea.).       [C] 

BA8ILLA.  (I)  Vii^n-martyr  at  Rome  un- 
der  Gallienus;  commemorated  May  20  (Jfurf. 
Rom.  Vet.,  Ilieron.,  Btdae). 

(2)  Commemorated  Aug.  26  (if.  Hxenm.). 

(3)  In  Antioch,  Mov.  23  {U.  Hknm.).      [C] 

BASKET.    [CAMiffTBi;!!.] 

BASSUS.  (I)SaiWofAfnca,.Y<i(ufc,March 
19  (Jf.  Bsdat). 

<S)  Saint,  Natah.  Oct.  30  (if.  Bed.ic). 

(8)  In  Heraclea,  Nov.  20  (Jfar(.  Iligron.).  ^C] 

UATH.  Baths  In  the  earlier  Christian  cen . 
turies  were  in  such  frequent  use,  that  they  wero 
almost  necessary  adjuncts  to  houses  of  a  superior 
clua.  Moreover,  a  practice  eiisled  that  cate- 
chumens should  bathe  before  baptisni,  and  priests 
on  the  eve  of  certain  festivals  and  other  ocot' 
sions.  We  theret'ure  find  that  batlis,  Aoi^po, 
are  mentioned  among  tbe  adjuncts  of  the  Chu'  cL 
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of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  built  by  Constantine  at 
Coiistantinople  (Euseb.,  Vit,  Const.,  1.  ir.  c  59). 
They  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Codex  Theod^ 
b.  IX.  tit.  4,  among  the  buildings  and  places  in- 
cluded within  the  precincts  of  churches. 

The  anonymous  pilgrim  of  Bordeaux,  who  was 
at  Jerusalem  c.  A.D.  333,  says  that  a  "  balneum  " 
was  placed  behind  the  basilica,  built  by  Constan- 
tine over  the  Sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  but  as  he 
adds  the  words  '*ubi  infantes  lavantur,"  it  is 
probable  that  he  speaks  of  a  baptistery,  or  of 
the  piscina  of  a  baptistery. 

The  Lib,  Pontif.  frequently  mentions  baths  in 
connexion  with  churches,  rope  Hilarius  (a.d. 
461-467),  we  are  told,  built  the  *' balneum"  of 
St.  Stephen,  and  in  the  life  of  Pope  Hadrian  I. 
(772-795)  mention  is  made  of  a  bath  at  the  La- 
teran  palace,  and  of  another  near  St.  Peter's ;  at 
this  last  we  are  told  the  poor  who  came  to  receive 
alms  at  Easter  were  accustomed  to  bathe.  Some- 
times these  baths  were  made  sources  of  profit, 
as  Pope  Damasus  (A.O.  367-385)  is  stated  to  have 
buift  or  given  a  bath  near  the  ^  titulus,"  S.  Lo- 
renzo in  Damaso  (which  he  had  created),  which 
bath  yielded  27  solidi.  Martigny  {Diet,  des 
Antiq.  ChretJ)  mentions  other  instances  of  bishops, 
— as  St.  Victor  of  Ravenna,  m  the  6th  century,  and 
Auastasius  II.  of  Pavia — ^who  erected  or  adorned 
baths  for  the  clergy;  and  in  the  7th,  of  St.  Aguel- 
lus  of  Naples,  who  made  an  ordinance  obliging 
the  priests  under  his  authority  to  bathe  on  cer- 
tain days,  and  made  a  foundation  to  furnish  them 
with  soap  at  Christmas  and  Easter.  Certain  hot 
baths  at  Pozzuoli  he  stat^  are  still  known  as 
"  fons  episcopi." 

In  an  enclosure  near  the  apse  of  the  ruined 
church  of  S.  Stefano,  in  Via  Latina,  near  Rome, 
discovered  in  the  year  1858,  is  a  small  reservoir 
(v.  woodcut  under  Church),  which  has  been  con- 
sidered to  have  been  a  bath.  It  seems,  however, 
possible  that  it  may  have  been  the  piscina  of  a 
baptistery,  or,  if  the  area  in  which  it  stands  was 
the  atrium  of  the  church,  the  place  of  the  foun- 
tain or  cantharus.  [A.  N.] 

BATHING.  The  common  use  of  baths 
throughout  the  Roman  Empire  presented  to 
Christian  converts  a  special  difficulty  and  danger. 
The  habits  of  the  time  had  given  a  marked  pre- 
ference to  the  thermae  or  hot-air  baths  such  as 
we  now  know  as  **  Turkish,"  and  neither  these 
nor  the  balneae  (swimming  or  plunge  baths)  were 
to  be  had  in  their  own  houses.  To  give  these 
up  was  to  sacrifice  comfort,  and,  it  might  be, 
health,  and  yet  to  go  to  them  was  in  many  cases 
to  run  the  risk  of  moral  contamination.  The 
feeling  of  the  older  Romans,  which  hindered  even 
a  grown-up  son  from  bathing  with  his  father 
(Cic.  De  Of,  i.  35 ;  Valer.  Max.  ii.  17),  had  died 
out,  and  in  the  thermae  of  all  large  cities  were 
to  be  found  crowds  of  men  and  boys,  frequently 
of  women  also,  sitting  naked  in  the  tepidirium  or 
Laconicum,  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
in  a  society  corrupt  as  was  that  of  the  Empire, 
this,  even  without  the  last-named  enormity,  must 
have  brought  with  it  many  evils,  foul  speech  and 
fouler  nets.  It  might  have  seemed  at  first,  as  if 
those  who  were  seeking  to  lead  a  purer  life  would 
have  had  to  renounce  the  habit  altogether,  as 
they  renounced  the  obscenities  of  the  mimes, 
sad  the  ferocities  of  gladiatorial  shows. 

It  is  notiee:ible,  however,  that  the  rigorism  of 


early  Christian  life  never  reached  this  point. 
Doubtless,  in  every  city,  there  were  establish- 
ments of  different  grades,  and  the  Christian  could 
choose  those  which  were  conducted  with  greater 
decency.  Probably,  too,  before  long,  as  the  em- 
ployment was  not  a  forbidden  one.  Christians 
would  be  found  to  enter  on  it  and  reform  its  evils. 
The  public  baths  at  Rome  which  were  established 
by  emperors  or  placed  under  magisterial  control, 
were  free  from  the  grosser  evils  of  the  mixture  of 
the  two  sexes ;  and  it  is  recorded  to  the  honour 
of  many  of  the  emperors  who  were,  more  or  less, 
under  the  influence  of  a  higher  culture,  that  they 
sought  to  check  them.  Hadrian  (Spartianus,  p. 
25),  Antoninus  Pius  (Julius  Capit.  p.  90),  Alex- 
ander Severus  (Lamprid.  c.  42),  are  all  named  as 
having  taken  steps  to  put  down  the  latxicra 
mixtOf  which  were  so  flagrant  an  outrage  on  all 
natural  decency.  As  it  is,  though  the  practice, 
like  most  others  in  the  common  routine  of  life,  is 
but  little  noticed  unless  where  its  accompaniment 
calls  for  censure,  we  find  traces  enough  to  show 
that  the  most  devout  Christians  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  abstain  fix>m  the  public  bath.  It 
was  in  the  <<  baths"  of  Ephesus  that  St.  John 
encountered  Cerinthus  (Euseb.  ff.  E,  iii.  38). 
TertulUan,  with  all  his  austerity,  acknowledged 
that  bathing  was  necessary  for  health,  and  that 
he  practised  it  himself  {Apol,  c  xlii.)  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (Paedag,  iii.  c  9),  lays  down  rules, 
half  medical  and  haif  moral,  for  its  use.  It 
formed  part  of  the  complaints  of  the  Christian? 
of  Lugdunum  and  Vienna,  and  was  mentioned  by 
them  as  the  first  sign  of  the  change  for  the 
worse  in  their  treatment,  that  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  public  baths  (Euseb.  If.  E.  v.  1). 
Augustine  narrates  how  on  his  mother's  death, 
led  by  the  popularly  accepted  etymology  of 
fiaXavtiov  (as  if  from  ^AkXuv  itflcuf)  he  had 
gone  to  the  thermae  to  assuage  his  sorrow,  and 
found  it  fruitless  (**neque  enim  exsudavit  de 
corde  meo  moeroris  amaritudo."  Confess,  ix.  32). 
The  old  evils,  however,  in  spite  of  the  reforming 
Empire,  continued  to  prevail,  probably  in  worae 
forms  in  the  provinces  than  in  the  capital. 
Epiphanius  mentions  Xovrpa  ijf9p6yvva  as  com- 
mon among  the  Jews  of  his  time  (Haer.  30). 
Clement  describes  the  mixture  of  the  sexes  as 
occurring  in  the  daily  life  of  Alexandria  (Paedag. 
iii.  5);  Cyprian  as  in  that  of  Carthage  (de  Cult, 
Virg.  p.  73) ;  Ambrose  as  in  that  of  Milan  (de 
Off.  i.  18);  and  both  plead  against  it  with  an 
earnestness  which  shows  that  it  was  a  danger 
for  Christians  as  well  as  heathens.  Even  those 
whose  sense  of  shame  led  them  to  avoid  the 
more  public  exposure,  submitted  to  the  gaze 
and  the  cares  of  male  attendants  (Clem.  Al.  /.  c). 
It  is  even  more  startling  to  find  that  it  was 
necessary,  after  the  conversion  of  the  Empire,  t« 
forbid,  under  pain  of  deposition,  the  clergy  of  all 
orders  from  frequenting  baths  where  the  sexes 
were  thus  mingled  (C.  Laod.  c  30 ;  C.  Trull,  c 
77).  Offending  laymen  were  in  like  manner  to 
come  under  sentence  of  excommunication.  Gra- 
dually the  better  feeling  prevailed,  and  the  lava' 
era  mixta  fell  into  a  disrepute  like  that  of  houses 
of  ill  fame.  It  was  reckoned  a  justifiable  cause 
of  divorce  for  a  wife  to  have  been  seen  in  one 
(Cod.  Justin.  V.  tit.  17  de  JRepud.). 

Another  aspect  of  the  practice  remains  to  1« 
noticed.  Traces  meet  us  here  and  there  of  a  dis- 
tinctly litui'gical  u;ie  of  bathing,  ana^.ogous  to  the 
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sblutioiKB  of  Jewish  worshippers  and  priests,  as  required  to  observe  a  becomiDg  moderation  be* 

prwliminary  to  Rolemn  religions  acts,  and,  in  parti-  tween  either  extreme.     To  this  effect   is  tha 

cnUr,  to  b«4>tism.    The  practice  existed  among  the  Canon  of  the  4th  Council  of  Carthage — Cler  Viis 

Easenes  (Joseph.  ViL  c  2),  and  there  may  probably  nee  .■omam  nutriat  nee  barbam  radat.    The  c>on- 

he  a  reference  to  it  in  the  **  washed  with  pure  trary  practice,  howerer,  having  obtained  in  the 

water"  of  Heb.  x.  22.    TertuUian  (de  Orat.  c  later  Roman  Church,  it  has  been  contended  by 

xL)  condemns  as  superstitions  what  he  describes  Bellarmine  and  others,  that  the  word  radat  was  an 

as  the  common  custom  (**  plerique  snperstitiose  interpolation  in  the  Canon.     But  this  allegation 

curant")  of  washing    the  whole    body  before  has  been  disproved  by  Savaro,  on  the  testimony 

every  act  of  prayer.    In  Western  Africa  there  of  the  Vatican  and  many  other  manuscripts :  and 

was  a  yet  stranger  usage,  which  Augustine  cha-  it  appears  further,  from  one  of  the  Epistles  of 

racterises  as  ^  pagan,"  of  going  to  the  sea  on  the  Sidonius  (lib.  iv.  JEp,  24),  that  in  his  time  it  was 

Feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  bathing  as  in  the  custom  of  the  French  bishops  to  wear  short 

his  honour  (Sirm,  cxdv.  de  Temp.  23).    As  pre-  hair  and  long  beards :  his  friend  Maximus  Pala- 

paratory  to  baptism,  it  was,  however,  reoog-  tinus,  who  had  become  a  clergyman,  being  thus 

niaed.    The  catechumens  who  were  to  be  admit-  described — ^  Habitus  viro,  gradus,  pudor,  color, 

ted  at  Easter  had  during  the  long  quadragesimal  sermo  religiosus :   turn  coma  brevia^  barba  pro- 

fast  abstained  from  the  use  of  the  bath ;  and  lixa^**  &c  (Bingham,  b.  vi.  c  iv.)            [D.  B.] 

there  was  some  risk  in  such  cases,  when  Uip  BEASTS,  IN  SYMBOLISM.  [Stmbousm.] 

Dombers  were  gathered  together  for  baptism  by  *-                   -* 

immersion,  and  stripped  in  the  presence  of  the  BEATITUDES.      In    the  Uturgy  of  St. 

Church,  of  an  nndeanUness  which  would  have  Chrysostom,   the  Beatitudes   (jitucapttriiol)  are 

been  offensive  both  to  sight  and  smell.    Here,  ordered  to  be  sung  by  the  choir  on  Sundays, 

therefore,  the  bath  was  brought  into  use  (AugUKt.  instead  of  the  third  Antiphon  (Daniers  Codex 

EpitL   54),    and    the  balneator  attended  with  XtYw^unis,  iv.  343 ;  Neale's -Eiwtom  CA., /»rfrod. 

his  strigiLf  and  his  flask  of  oil  and  his  towels,  390).     Goar  {Euchologum)  seems  to  have  been 

after  the  usual  fashion  (Zeno  Veron.  Invit  ad  uncertain  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  or  of  the 

font,  Ti.>     It  may  be  noted,  as  implied  in  this,  practice  of  the  Church ;  for  he  writes  that  these 

that  the  employment  was  among  those  which  iitutafufffioi  are  '^hymni  sanctorum  beatitudinis 

it  was  not  unlawful  for  Christians  to  engage  in.  memoriam  recolentes ;  vel  potius  eae  beatitudines 

It  was  probably  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  de  quibus    S.  Matthaei   V. ;    vel   tandem    pia 

the  use  of  priests  before  they  celebrated   the  viventium  vota  pro  defunctorum  requie."    Dr. 

encharist,  that  Constantino  constructed    baths  Neale  takes  them,   no  doubt  rightly,  for  the 

within  the  precincts  of  the  great  church  which  Beatitudes  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.      [C] 

he  built  at  Constantinople  (Euseb.   FtY.  Const,  BEATRIX,  martyr;  commemorated  July  29 

IV.  59),  and  that  thev  were  recognised  as  import-  ^^^^   ^^  y^^^  ^^^^^     The  Mart.  Hienm. 

ant,  if  not  essential,  appendages  to  the  more  j^^  under  July  29  "Veatrix;"  July  28,  "  Bea- 

stotely  churches,  and  were  entitled  to  the  same  ^^^  .»    ^^^   ^    j^   „  Beatrix,"  July  30.      The 

privileges  of  asylum  (Cbrf.  Theodos.  ix.  tit.  45).  q^^^    ^g  ^f  ^he  Sacram,  Greg,  has  a  comme- 

Popes  and  bishops  followed  the  imperial  example,  ^oration  of  S.  Beatrix  (with  S.  Felix  and  others) 

and  constructed  baths  m  I^)me,  m  Payia,  in  Ra-  ^^  j^j    29.   Antiphon.  in  Lib.  Antiph,  p.  704.  [C] 

venna,  and  in  Naples.     A  full  account  of  their  "^                 '                           ^     r           u    j 

structure  and  use  is  to  be  found  in  Sidon.  Apol-  BELFRY  (High-German,  Bercvrit,  Bertfritj 

linar.   Epp.  ii.  2.     (Comp.  the  monograph  De  a  tower   for  defence;    Low-Latin,  bertefredum^ 

tacrie  Christianorum  balneiSy  by  Paciandi.    Rome,  battefredum^  belfredum,  &c ;  Italian,  bettifredo,  a 

1758.)                                                    [E.  H.  P.]  sentry-box   on   a   tower;   Old   French,   berfroi; 

BAVO,  Saint,  of  Ghent  (died  653),  Natale,  ^od.  French    beffroi;   Eng.  belfry    the  corrupt 

Oct.  1  (Mart.  BecLie,  Adonis  m  Aj^pendice).    In  "^3^^^^  :^r^}eK^^  ^JT'^t  *^«/PP^l«i*!^°' 

the  Reims  MS.  of  the  Gregorian  skcramentary,  «?»  Wedgwood  s  A^.  of  Eng,  Etymohgy,  i,U2). 

the  commemoration  of  SS.  Bavo,  Germanus,  and  T^^  Pl^ce  m  which  bells  hang.     Berfredum  is 

Vedast,  is  joined  with  that  of  St.  Remigius.  [C]  »»«?  J^^°«[  ^  ^^^  ^^^.  structure  of  timber  on 

";•'                            T.11                        n  which  a  bell  is  hung,  in  German  QlockenetuhL 

BKADLE.     lAng.SoJc.  Bydel,  a  messenger.]  j^  common  pariance  belfry  and  iU  equivalenU 

An  inferior  officer  of  the  Church  answering  to  the  ^^e   used   for  the  whole    tower  in  which  bells 

modern  beadle,  is  possibly  referred  to  in  a  Canon  ^^q^, 

of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (a.d.  451)  under  the  The  earliest  examples  of  bell-towers  connected 

name  of  irapofiopiipios.     In  the  Roman  Church  ^.^^  churches  appear  to  be  those  of  Ravenna  : 

the  officer  was  called  mansionarius.    By  Gregory  ^j^^  of  S.  Francesco  Hiibsch  attributes  to  the 

the  Great  he  IS  also  styled  CustosEcclesiae— whose  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  and  those  of  S. 

basiness  it  was  to  light  the  lamps  or  candles  of  Qicyanni  Battista  and  S.  ApoUinare  in  Classe  to 

the  church.    Later  critics,  however,  have  given  a  ^j^^  „,j^^g  ^^  j^^^er  part  of  the  same  century, 

different  interpretation  of  wapafio^^dpios.    Thus,  q^  ^j^^  lowers  at  Rome  he  thinks  that  those  of 

Ju>tellus  explains  It  by  "  yillicus,     a  bailiff  or  g^^  Padeuziana  and  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina  may 

Meward  of  the  lands ;  and  Bishop  Bevendge  (Not.  ^e  in  part  at  least  of  the  7th ;  but  no  docu- 

m  Co»c.  Chaiced.  c  2)  styles  him  "  rerum  eccle-  ^j^^ntary  notice  of  bell-towers  has  been  found 

*iasticamm  administrator,     which  would  have  ^^^u^^  ^han   that   in   the   Lib,  Pontif,  of  the 

the  same  meaning  (Bmgham,  ui.  13),      [D.  B.]  u  ^urris  "  built  by  Pope  Stephen  III.  (a.d.  768- 

BEARDS.     The  practice   of  the  clergy    in  772)  at  St.  Peter's,  in  which  he  placed  three 

ancient  times  in  respect  of  wearing  beards  was  bells  "  to  call  together  the  clergy  and  people 

in  conformity  with  the  general  custom.     I-ong  to  the  service  of  God."     (This  passage  is  given 

hair  and  baldness  by  shaving  being  alike  in  ill-  by  Ducange,  but  does  not  appear  in  all  editions 

repute  as  unseemly  ^xiculiaritics,  the  clergy  were  of  the  Lib,  Pontif,')    Pope   Leo  IV.,  the  same 
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book  informs  us,  built  a  campanile  at  S.  Andrea 
Apostolo,  and  placed  there  a  bell  with  a  brazen 
hammer.  [A.  N.] 

BELL,  BOOK,  AND  CANDLE.  [Ex- 
communication.] 

BELLS.  I.  Names  of  Bells, — ^The  name  cam- 
panum  or  camjKina  is  commonly  said  to  have  been 

fiven  to  bells,  because  they  were  invented  by 
aallinus  of  Kola  in  Campania.  Paullinus,  how- 
ever, who  more  than  once  describes  churches, 
never  mentions  belb,  and  the  more  probable  sup- 
position is,  that  bells  in  early  times  were  cast 
rrom  Cnmpanian  brass,  which  Pliny  {Nat  Hist, 
zxxiv.  8)  describes  as  the  best  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  so  received  the  name  catnpana  or  campanum. 
The  woi-d  ndla  can  scarcely  be  derived  from  the 
city  NAla,  and  is  perhaps  imitative  of  the  sound, 
like  the  Engiii*h"  knoll." 

The  wird  which  we  have  in  the  form  clock 
(compare  Irish  clog,  French  cloche,  Germ,  glocke) 
was  adopted  in  later  Latin,  both  in  the  neuter  form 
cloccum  (  Vtto  S.  Bonifacii,  in  Act,  Sarui,  June, 
torn.  i.  p.  472)  and  the  feminine  clocoa  (Bonifacii 
Epistt.  9  et  75) ;  the  latter  is  the  usual  form. 
The  "Anonymus  Thuanus,"  quoted  by  Binterim 
(^DenkwHrd.  iv.  1.  290)  gives  the  form  cloqua  for 
a  turret-bell  (cloquam  turris). 

lignum  (Ital.  segnoy  old  French  seinty  whence 
toc9tn)  is  the  most  usual  word  for  a  church-bell 
tnm  the  6th  century.  In  some  cases  it  appears 
to  designate  not  a  bell,  but  some  other  kind  of 
semantron.  (Ducange's  Glossary,  s.  v. ;  Rosweyd, 
Vitae  Pati'unif  Onomast.  s.  v.  p.  1056.) 

Small  bells,  such  as  were  rung  by  hand  in  the 
refectories  of  monasteries,  were  called  tintinna' 
Inila;  and  the  still  smaller  bells  which  were 
sometimes  appended  to  pneRtly  vestments,  were 
designated  tinmola,  from  their  tinkling  sound. 
(Ducange,  s.  v.)  IHntinnum  seems  to  have  been 
sometimes  used  for  a  larger  bell  (see  Tatwin, 
quoted  below). 

The  word  skella,  skilla,  scilla,  squilla,  or  es- 
quUla  (Itnl.  squUia,  Germ,  sclietle)  is  also  used  for 
a  small  bell :  see  below.  In  the  Ihbularium  of 
St.  Remi  (quoted  by  Ducange)  a  ''schilla  de 
metallo"  is  mentioned  as  well  as  ^^signum 
feri*eum." 

Other  designations  occasionally  found  are  aes, 
aeramentwn,  lebcs,  muta,  K^Htay, 

II.  Use  of  Bells. — For  the  purpose  of  announcing 
meetings  of  Christians  in  times  of  pei*secution  a 
messenger  was  employed  [Cursor];  in  quiet 
times  future  services  were  announced  by  a  deacon 
:n  time  of  divine  worship;  in  some  parts  of 
Africa  a  trumpet  seems  to  have  been  employed 
to  call  the  people  to  their  assemblies. 

Afler  the  time  of  Constantine  some  sonorous 
instrument,  whether  a  clapper  [Semantron]  or 
a  bell,  seems  to  have  been  generally  employed  to 
give  notice  of  the  commencement  of  Christian 
assemblies.  The  word  "  signum  "  in  Latin  writers 
IS  probably  used  to  designate  both  these  instru- 
meuts,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  which  is 
intended.  Gregory  of  Tours  {Hist,  Franc,  ii.  23, 
p.  73)  mentions  a  **  signum  "  as  calling  monks  to 
matins,  in  the  time  of  Sidonius  ApoUinaris ;  and 
elsewhere  {De  Mirac.  S,  Martini,  ii.  45,  p.  1068) 
he  mentions  the  "  signum  "  (signum  quod  com- 
moveri  solet)  as  if  it  were  something  swung  like  a 
bell.  So  Venantius  Fortunatus  {Carm,  ii.  10) 
•peaks  of  the  **  signum  "  of  the  principal  church 
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in  Paris  calling  to  prayer.  St.  Columba  is  said,  ii 
the  life  by  Cumineus  Albus(ilcto  SS.  Junii,  torn, 
ii.  p.  188,  c.  10),  to  have  gone  into  the  church  when 
the  bell  rang  (pulsante  campana)  at  midnight ; 
and  Bede  {Hist,  Eocl,  iv.  23)  mentions  that  at 
St.  Hilda's  death,  one  of  her  nuns  at  a  distance 
from  Whitby  heard  suddenly  the  well-known 
sound  of  the  bell  which  roused  or  called  them  to 
prayer  when  one  departed  from  this  world.  These 
testimonies  seem  to  show  that  bells  of  considerable 
size  were  used  in  England,  at  least  in  convents, 
as  eai*ly  as  the  6th  century.  Tatwin,  archbishop 
of  Canterbuiy  (731-734)  in  some  verses  ••  De 
Tintinno  "  (Hook's  Archbishops,  L  206)  speaks  ot 
a  bell  ^*  superis  suspensus  in  auris  "  hastening  the 
steps  of  the  crowd.  The  Excerptiones  attri- 
buted to  Egbert  (canon  ii.),  enjoiu  **  ut  omnes 
sacerdotes  horis  competentibus  diei  et  noctls  su- 
arum  sonent  ecclesiarum  signa." 

St.  Sturm  when  dying  (an.  779)  ordered  all 
the  bells  (gloggas)  of  his  convent  to  be  rung 
(Eigil's  Vita  8,  Stvrmii,  c  25,  in  Migne's  Patrol, 
cv.  443). 

In  Gaul  we  have  already  seen  that  '^signa" 
were  used  as  early  as  the  6th  century.  At  a 
later  period,  Flodoard  {Hist,  Remens,  ii.  12) 
tells  us  of  the  miraculous  silence  of  two  of  the 
bells  of  a  Gascon  church  in  which  St.  RigolMrt 
(t749)  was  praying.  We  cannot,  of  course,  in- 
sist upon  all  the  details  of  this  narrative  as  if 
they  were  literally  true,  but  the  account  shows 
at  any  rate  that  Flodoard  (about  950)  took  foi 
granted  that  in  the  8th  century  the  great 
churches  in  the  Gascon  territory  had  many  bells, 
which  were  rung  at  certain  hours;  and  that 
even  country  churches  had  more  than  one,  for 
the  two  silent  bells  had  been  stolen  from  a 
country  church ;  moreover,  the  bells  must  have 
been  of  considerable  size,  for  the  nan'ator  speaks 
expressly  of  their  loud  sound  (his  altisone  re- 
boantibus).  It  is  worth  observing,  too,  that  he 
uses  the  words  campanae,  tiolae,  and  signa  as 
precisely  synonymous. 

By  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  in  £ict,  the 
use  of  church-bells  seems  to  have  become  common 
in  the  empire.  Charles  encouraged  the  art  or 
bell-founding,  and  entertained  beil-foundei*s  at 
his  court.  Among  the  most  famous  of  these  was 
Tancho,  a  monk  of  St.  Gall,  who  cast  a  tine  bell  for 
the  great  church  at  Aachen.  (The  Monk  of  St. 
Gall  De  Gestis  Cardi,  i.  31.)  He  asked  for  100 
pounds  of  silver  as  alloy  for  the  copper,  from 
which  we  infer  that  the  bell  may  have  weighed 
400  or  500  pounds. 

Bells  appear  to  have  been  held  in  especial  re- 
gain! by  the  Irish  ecclesiastics  of  the  fifth  and 
succeeding  centuries.  Their  bells  seem  to  have 
been  chiefly  hand-bells;  but  Dr.  Petrie  {Round 
Towers  of  Ireland,  p.  383)  says  that  "  it  is  per- 
fectly certain  that  bells  of  a  size  much  too 
large  for  altar-bells  were  abundantly  distributed 
by  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland,  as  api>ears  from  his 
oldest  lives."  Sinall  of  Cill  Airis,  m  the  tri- 
partite life  of  St.  Patrick  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  written  .n  tne  cth  ;entury,  is 
called  campanarius.  Hand-bells  arc  prescived, 
which  are  attributed  to  Irish  Saints  or  eccleai 
astics  from  the  5th  century  downwards.  They 
seem  to  have  been  reckoned  among  the  mo»t 
necessary  lusij^nia  of  a  bishop:  thus  iu  the  an- 
notations of  Tirechan,  in  the  Ikmk  of  Armagn, 
we  are  told  that  Patrick  cojiferred  ou  Fiac  the 
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4tgree  of  ■  biihap  uxl  gavs  him  ft  box  or  utchcl 
•DDUiDiag  •  bell,  ■  "  monster  "  (i.  e.  a  reliqnari), 
■  croiitr,  ind  ■  "  poUire  "  or  orniimentBl  cue 
fn  ft  book  (Patrie,  p.  338).  The  esrlieit  of  these 
bells  and  the  most  hLghly 


rill  ol  .     „ 

the  church  of  Anni^h  bf 
SL  Colomba;  this  ii  of 
qoadnaguliT  form,  of 
thick  meet  iron,  lii  inchea 
high,  five  inches  bf  foar 
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ishing  upwards,  w 
loop  at  the  top  fo 
tuDd  (t.  woodcut). 
kept  in  a  spUodidlf 
ueuted  cue,  made  for  it  between  a.O.  10£>: 


UtBj  other  inch  bella  an  i 
>r  SL  Gall   in  Switzerland;   tb* 


bell 


/  St.  Gall,  in  the  TrwuorT  of  the  church 
-----        ■      ■       '      beU    .  -    - 


The  belief  that  the  riDgiug  of  belli,  whtther 
the  great  bells  of  a  church  or  hand-bells,  tended 
U>  dispel  MonnH  ii  of  considerablp  antiquity.  The 
origin  of  this  belief  is  traced  bv  hagiographers  to 
St.  Salaberga,  who  lived  in  the  begiuuing  of  the 
Tth  centuT?.  The  story  is,  that  a  small  bell 
atUchad  to  the  neck  of  a  stag,  was  brought  from 
heaven  to  St.  SaUberga,  for  tfae  relief  of  her 
daughter  Anstmdis,  who  waa  terrified  at  thun<ler. 
This  belief  is  eipreiaed  in  the  linei 


of  the  Priroata 


„.e(d.*.D.iJ24), 
at  Ireland,  Ik. 

In  the  9th  century,  according  to  Dr.  Petrie 
{Roiuid  To'ttn  la  Irtland,  p.  'J52),  the  quad- 
rauf^lar  form  which  is  found  in  all  the  early 
bells  bef^n  to  give  way  to  the  circular.  The 
early  bella  are  nioally  of  iron,  but  one  of  bronie 
in  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
which  baa  been  ascribed  to  St.  Patrick,  in  con- 
iei)aeace  of  its  being  inscribed  with  the  n.ima 
"  Piitrici,"  is  of  bronie,  a*  ace  some  others. 

In  the  East,  church-bells  were  of  later  intro- 
duction. No  mention  of  them  in  the  East  ap- 
pears to  occur  until  Orso,  duke  of  Venice,  towards 
the  end  of  the  9th  century,  gave  twelve  Urge 
bells  of  brass  to  Michael  (or  Basil)  the  Greek 
emperor,  who  adiel  a  bell-tower  to  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia  at  ConstBotiiiople  for  their  re- 
ception. (Baroniui,  in  Augusti's  Bandbuch,  i. 
■KI2.)  [A.S.]and[C.] 

u  the  above  examples  that  IVoui 


the  'ilh  centi 
West,  finst  ii 


t  bells  < 


a  the 


enU,  aflerwards  in  churchi 
generally,  lo  summon  worshippers  to  the  vnricui 
lervices.  and  lo  give  notice  lo  the  fiiithful  of  the 
pauiDg  away  ofnoe  of  the  brotherhood.  Details 
of  the  DiaoDer  af  milking  and  hanging  these  bell) 
are  alt/igether  wanting. 

Besides  these  uses,  we  lind  that  bells  were 
anciently  used  by  the  Western  Church  in  procee- 
sion*.  For  instance,  the  rubric  of  the  Moiarabic 
Jfuanf  (p.  16S,  ed.  Lesley)  direct*  that  a  boy 
ringing  a  hand-bell  (esquillnm)  should  precede 
the  procession  which  bore  the  l^uchariit  to  the 
Sepulchre  on  Uaunily  Thorsdny. 

Another  ecclesiastical  use  of  small  bells  is  the 
following  I— Benedict  of  Aniane  (see  bh  Lilt 
in  Ada  SS.  Fehr.  torn.  ii.  p.  612) 


r!«iU.t 


rung  ii 


nonk's  ' 


of  the  church  rang  for 

I  is  generally  agreed,  that  there  is  no  trace 
hia  our  period  of  the  practice  of  ringing  either 
mill  bell  or  the  great  bell  of  the  church  al 
elevation  of  the  Host.  The  ancient  Irish 
d-bells  may  probably  have  been  used  in  pro- 
ions,  ur  in  monasteries  fur  such  luei  ai  those 


See  Habillon's  Ada  SS.  Btned.  laec.  II.  p.  414  } 
Bollandist  Ada  SS.  Sept.  tsm.  vL  p.  517. 
This  supposed  property  of  dispelling  storms  ■ 
alluded  to  in  the  aervicea  for  tbe  benediction  or 
"Uptism"  of  bells. 

lit.  Betudktim  of  Beat,-~lt  u  probable  that 
from  the  time  that  belle  first  became  part  of  tha 
furniture  of  a  church,  they  were  subjected,  like 
other  church-furniture  and  ornaments,  to  some 
kind  of  consecration.  Forma  for  the  bniediction 
of  a  chorcb-bell  (_Ad  ligntBa  Kclenat  bmaiicm- 
dam)  are  found  in  the  Reims  and  tha  Corbe; 
USS.  of  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  (Socraoi. 
Greg.  ed.  Moiard,  p.  438)  to  tha  following  effect. 
After  the  benediction  of  the  water  to  be  used  in 
the  ceremony.  Psalms  143-150  (Vulg.),  wera 
chanted;  meantime  the  bell  was  washed  with 
the  holy-water,  and  touched  with  oil  and  salt, 
by  the  officiating  bishop,  who  said  at  the  same 
time  the  prayer,  beginning,  "Deus,  qui  per 
Moysen  legiferum  tutas  argenteas  fieri  praece- 
pisti ; "  the  bell  was  then  wiped  with  a  napkin, 
and  the  Antiphon  followed,  "  Vox  Domini  super 
aquas"  (Ps.  xiix.  3,  Vulg.);  the  bell  was  then 

four  times  inside,  while  the  prayer  waa  said, 
"Omnipotena  sempiterna  Deus,  qai  ante  arcam 
Foederis,  &ci"  it  was  then  fumigated  with 
incense  within  and  without,  and  "  Videiunt  ta 
aquae  "  (Ps.  Iiivi.  16)  was  chanted ;  the  servio* 
concluded  with  the  collect  "  Omnipotens  Domi- 
oator  Christe,  quo  secundum  assnmptianem 
carnis  dormienl*  in  nnvi,"  tic.  Both  the  voraea 
and  the  prayer  allude  to  the  supposed  power  of 

The  office  Ad  lignum  eccloiaa  brnttUcendmn 
given  in  tgbert's  Fontifcal  (pp.  177  S.  ed.  Sur- 
tees  Society,  1853)  dillen  in  no  easential  point 
from  the  Gregorian. 

The  custom  of  engraviug  a  name  upon  a  bell 
is  aaid  by  Buronius  {Annaks,  nn.  9t>l,  c.  93)  l« 
have  originated  with  Pope  Johu  Xlll.,  who  con- 
secrated a  bell  and  gave  it  the  name  John.  This 
will  pi'oi>ably  be  accepted  as  fiuEhcieot  testimony 
to  the  fact,  th.it  the  cuitom  of  engraving  a  name 
on  a  bell,  in  conneiion  with  the  ceremony  of  con- 
secration, did  not  arise  in  iuly  before  the  10th 
century.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  in  other 
countries,  as  in  Ireland,  it  may  be  of  earlier  dnte  j 
or  the  names  engraved  on  some  ancient  Irish  bella 

In  Charles  the  Great's  capitulary  of  the  year 
the  words  occur,  "  Ut  cloccae  noD 


dediciition-rite  for  church-bells  waa 
cuntinuoiutly  through  the  period,  w* 
her  couclujc  that  some  particular 
n  the  m.ittci' — it  is  iiiipt»ible  to  il*> 
cJ     or  that  th« 


termiua  what — ia  hei'i 
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"  cloccat "  here   JDtondod  were  band'bcll*  fbi 

dcmeitic  uie.  The  latter  lappoaition  ia  ■trength' 
corI  bf  tba  f»ct  that  the  direction  immediatelj 
follow!  in  the  capitalarj',  that  papen  ahoiiltl  not 
be  hnap  oa  polei  to  avert  hail ;  ciearlf  ■  domea- 
tic  aupentition.  (Biaterim,  BenMlrdigkeHtii 
iT.  1,  U9V.)  The  oonDexion  laggetta,  that  these 
"  cioccse  "  were  hoiue-bella  to  bo  oaed  for  arert- 
ing  Romu.  Sea  the  legeod  of  St.  Salaberga, 
aboTa. 

IV.  LUaraturt.  N.  Eggeit,  Dt  Origin*  et 
Nomina  Campananm  (Jana,  16M];  Di  Cam' 
ninarHm  Mattria  tt  forma  (lb.  16S5).  B. 
Wallgrii  Dim.  D»  OmpiMti  et  praaoiimit  Mimm 
UiSm*  (Helm.  1S91>  P.  C  Hilacher,  A  Cam- 
punt  Tentftonaa  (Lipdae,  16a2>  J.  B.  Thfera, 
TmiUda  Ooahet,  &&  (Faria,  1T19>  J.  Mon- 
tauoa,  Biitoritc/ii  JiaJiricAt  ton  den  Olocten, 
u.  t.  w.  (Chemuiti,  1736).  C.  W.  J.  ChrTaander, 
Jlitt.  XaduicU  van  KinAan-QhcJien  (Rinteln, 
175S).  Canon  Barrand  ia  Didron'*  Annulet 
Ar-MU.,  itL  335;  iril.  104,  378,  357;  ivjii. 
67,  145.  [C] 

BBHA,  Dtherwiia  IHbmat,  lanctvarivm  (Or. 
6vi^y  The  part  of  a  church  raited  above  the 
rait,  ahnt  otT  bf  ntilingi  or  acreeas,  and  reserved 
for  the  higher  clargj.  The  part  ao  raMrred, 
when  thi  apae  waa  lai^a,  waa  aometimei  the  apee 
alone,  bat  often  a  apac«  in  front  of  the  apae  waa 
inclnded.  When,  aa  ia  the  case  ia  man;  chorchea 
of  the  baailican  type  at  Rome  and  elaewhere, 
there  waa  a  tranaept  at  that  end  of  the  chorcb,  the 
imna  ofUa  oommenced  at  the  ao^^alled  ttiomphal 
arch  at  the  end  of  the  oave.  In  the  old  church 
of  SL  Pet«r  at  Rome  the  bema  appean  to  have 
eompriied  the  apae  alone,  but  at  S.  Paolo  1. 1.  U. 
the  whole  tranaept  la  slightlv  raited.  Some- 
timea  where  a  tnntept  eiistt,  the  hema  does  not 
eitend  into  the  arma  of  the  tranaept,  which  are 
parted  off  by  acreeot.  The  altar  waa  ntoaUy 
placed  within  in  the  bema,  often  on  the  chord  of 
the  arc  of  the  apae.  Beneath  the  altar  wat 
aiaally  a  crypt  or  coafeation.  Round  the  wall 
of  the  apae  or  "  conchala  bematit "  ran  a  bench 
for  the  preabyten,  which  was  interrupted  in  the 
ceatre  by  the  cnthedra  or  throne  for  the  bbhcp. 
rheae  aeata  are  allnded  to  by  St.  Augustine 
whoD  (£p.  203)  he  speaks  of  "  Bpeidet  ^rsdatae  " 
lad  "cathedrae  Telatae."  Such  an  arrangement 
a  this  waa  probably  in  use  aa  early  as  the  time 
if  Conatantine ;  Ibr,  from  the  daBCriptioD  gii-ea 
oa  bj  Ensebius  of  the  church  bailt  by  Pauliaus 
at  '^e  (Ecclet.  Hut.  i.  U\  we  (ind  that  the 
altar  stood  ia  the  middle,  and,  together  with  the 
aeata  for  the  dignitaries,  was  surrounded  by  rail- 
ings of  wood  admirably  worked.  We  should 
probably  understaad  by  middle,  not  absolutely 
the  middle  of  the  church,  but  the  middle  of  Ihe 
apse,  for  the  descripliou  ia  givea  iu  a  very  in- 
eiact  and  rhetorical  atyle.  At  St.  Sophia's,  when 
rebuilt  by  JustinUu,  there  was  an  enclosorc 
(fpicoi)  formed  by  a  stylobate,  on  which  were 
twelve  columns  snrronnded  by  an  architrave, 
which  divided  the  bema  from  the  solea.  This 
enclosure  had  three  gBl«a,  and  was  entirely  of 
ailver,  very  richly  ornamented  (Panli  Silcntiarii 
DtKrip.S.SrnAiae).  Such  an  enclosnro  is  called 
by  Soiomen  tpipairta,  and  by  Conslantine  Por- 
ptiyrogenitns,  Kr/KKittt.  Such  was  the  normal 
arrangement,  but  it  was  not  invariable ;  fur  the 
Lih.  Pontiff  in  the  life  of  Pope  Uadnan  1.  (A.n, 
773-795),  narrates  how  at  S.  Uoria  ad  Fraesc|>e 
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(now  S.  Maria  Hagglore)  the  women  who 
attended  the  service  intervened  between  him 
and  his  attendant  clergy,  and  in  the  life  of  Pupe 
Gregoi7  IV.  (a.D.  827-844)  that  the  altar  at  S. 
Uaria  in  Trattevere  atood  in  a  low  place,  almost 
in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  so  that  the  crowd 
snrroanding  it  ware  miied  up  with  the  clergy. 
The  Pope  t^herefora  made  for  the  clergy  a  hand- 
aoma  "  tribunal  "  in  the  circuit  of  the  apse,  rais- 
ing it  oontidembly.  Thii  arrangement  remained 
in  uae  until  perhapa  the  11th  or  12th  century  [ 
it  it  clearly  shown  in  the  plan  for  the  church  of 
St.  Qall  drawn  up  in  the  begiuuing  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury (^ArcK  Jonntal,  vol.  >.,  saa  Cuubch),  both 
apaet  being  thut  off  and  raised  above  the  rest  of 
the  churdi.  Probably  no  example  now  eiista 
of  a  period  at  eorlf  at  that  treated  of  ia  this 
work,  in  which  a  "bema"  remains  in  ita  ori- 
ginal atate ;  but  the  labed  tribunal  may  be  seen 
In  many  Italian  ehnrehet  in  Rome,  Ravenna,  and 
elsewhere.  In  8.  ApoUinare  in  Clasae,  in  the 
latter  dty,  a  part  of  the  marble  enclosure  aeemi 
to  remain.  The  bench  of  marble,  with  the  ca- 
thedra in  the  middle,  may  also  be  aeen  In  that 
and  many  other  churches,  a  good  eiample  is  at- 
forded  by  those  at  Parenio  ia  Istria  which  would 
seem  to  be  of  the  same  date  as  the  church— the 
6th  century,  la  the  church  of  S.  Clemente  at 
Rome  marble  screens  of  an  early  date  (7th  cent> 
ury?)  part  off  the  bema  In  the  ancieat  fashion, 
but  the  church  is  not  earlier  than  the  12th  cent- 
ury. The  word  ia  little  used  by  Latin  writers, 
beiag  in  fact  the  Greek  equivalent  for  what  ia 
the  Lib.Ponlif.it  called  "tribuoal;"  "  preabj- 

uatd  with  the  same  meaning,  though  by  this 
word  the  "  chorus  "  or  place  for  the  singers  and 
inferior  clergy  is  generally  meant  [v.  CuoRUS, 
PhebbtiEbiom].  The  word  "bema"  is  also 
found  in  uae  for  a  pulpit  or  am  bo,  as  by  Soiomen 
(1.  ii.  c  2);  but  it  is  diatinguiihed  from  the 
bema,  or  sauctuary,  by  being  called  S'lM"  vvv 
ivayra^ar,  the  readers'  bema.     The  tame  ei- 

lonica  to  the  aoleas,  a  platform  in  front  of  the 
ima  (Neale,  E<at.  CftunA,  v.  i.  p.  301).  [A.  N.] 

BENEDICAMU8    DOMINO.     Thia   is  a 

:urgical  form  of  words,  said  by  the  priest  at 

ind  of  all   the  canonical   hours,   with    the 


inofm: 


,    Then 


toitisalwt 


Deo  gratiai.  It  is  also  said  at  the  end  o 
mass  in  those  massea  in  which  Gloria  in  excelsii 
is  not  said,  and  which  are  not  masses  for  Ihe 
dead,  in  which  the  correaponding  form  is  Se-juica- 
cal  in  pace.  The  custom  of  substituting  i^ene- 
dicamus  for  Ite  miisa  est  iu  these  mnsiet  is 
denved  from  the  old  practice  of  the  Church, 
according  to  which  afUr  maases  for  the  de;id. 
'^ose  tor  penitential  days,  the  people  were  not 
diemiased  as  at  other  times,  but  remained  for 
the  recitation  of  the  psalms,  which  were  snid 
after  the  mats.  Benedicaimu  Domino  is  sung  on 
the  same  tone  as  il<  iniisai  ed,  which  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  day.  [H.  J.  H.] 
BENEDICITE.  This  canticle,  called  also 
Cantimm  Iriwn  jAieroram,  is  part  [v.  35  to  the 
middle  of  v.  6G]  of  the  prayer  of  Aiarins  in  the 

24th  verses  of  Dauiel  iii.  in  the  LXX.,  but  is  not 
in  the  Hebrew.  It  is  used  in  tho  lauds  of  Ihe 
Western  Churcli,  both  iu  the  Gregorinn,  inclu- 
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ding  th*  old  EnglUh,  ind  MoDutic  uks,  among 
tbe  pulnu  of  Usda,  oo  Sunilsja  aad  feitiiBlii, 
immoliaUlj  bafare  Pu.  eilTiii.,  ulii^  cl.  It 
UUII7  hu  *D  utiphon  of  its  own,  thosgb  in 
KOM  OHM  tbe  [lanliiu  it  laadi  are  all  aaid  ander 
MM  uitiphon.  Tbe  utiphoaal  clanae,  "  Laudate 
M  luperciiilUte  eum  in  aaecnU,"  ii  aa\j  uid 
aft«r  the  lint  ud  laat  Tenu.  Gloria  Patri  ii 
not  uM  aftar  it,  ai  sftar  other  canticles,  but 
in  ite  place  tlu  nno — 

UBm  com  Splriln  Sudo : 


Id  til*  Ambroaiui  laodi  for  Snudan  and  festl- 
nli,  BetttdidU  ocean  with  aa  antiphou  Tar]ri^ 
vlth  the  day,  and  preceded  by  a  collect  [Oratio 
ta]  which  Tariea  onljr  on   Christmaa  Day 


I/aOcUjc 

Baitdtatt  alio  ocean  in  the  priYat«  thanka- 
(iTing  of  tba  prieit  after  mau;  in  the  Roman 


o«lj. 


D  tbeS 


I  the  Moiarabic  hnrlary  this  canticle  ii 
Ibund  in  the  laudi  for  Sondayi  and  fativali  in 
m  lainewhat  diffeienl  fann,  with  a  ipecinl  anti- 
ptwn,  and  ia  called  Baudictiu.  It  begini  at  T. 
29;  the  aatiphonal  clanie  ii  omitted  altogether 
tUl  the  end  ;  and  the  opening  wordi  of  the  Bene- 
diale  proper,  "  Benedidte  omnia  opera  Domini 
Domino,"  an  nerer   repeated   aft«r  their   fiiat 


In  tbe  officet  of  the  Greek  Church  this  canticle 
ia  tbe  eighth  of  the  nine  "  Od«  "  appointed  at 
Uudi.  The  antiphonal  cUoee  i>  loid  alter  every 
Tcne,  and  a  inpplementAry  Tene  ia  added  at 
the  end,  "tihoyf'Ti  'AriaToti-oi,  npof^iu, 
*al  Miinitpti  Kuj^av,  rhr  Kipiay  ■.t.\.  Thia 
(■■tide  ia  Kmrtimei  called  (t^,  by  St.  I^nedict 
ud  by  St.  Froctuoaot  Archb.  of  Bragaa,t  G65) 
finn  the  nature  of  iti  conteaU  the  Utaedictia, 
in  the  tame  way  ai  the  lut  three  fialna  of  the 
I'uller  are  known  at  the  Laaibt.        [H.  J.  H.] 

BENBDICTA,  religiout  woman,  martyr  at 
Etome  ander  Julian,  commemorated  Janoary  4 
(J*art.  Bam.  Vet.).  [C.] 

BENEDICTINB  BULE  AND  OBDEB, 
luuDdtd  by  St.  Benedictuii  of  Nunia,  bora  A.D. 
4»),  and  died  probably  543.  [See  Diet,  of  Chr. 
Hiogr.  a.  c]  Even  before  the  inititaticn  of  the 
BeHdictine  Rale,  monuticlsm  »a>  widely  eiU- 
blifbed  hi  Southern  and  WcnUrn  Europe,  and 
«*a  initramentiil  in  ipreadiagChriatianity  among 
the  horde*  which  ocerran  the  prostrate  Raman 
£mi>ire.  But  there  was  aa  yet  neither  nni- 
funnitT  nnr  permanency  of  rnle  (Mab.  Act. 
(I.  8.  h.  Vrxti.).  In  the  wordi  of  Camlan,  nhich 
<  apply  to  Oixiilentnl  .u  well  ai  Oriental 


I.  Auk.  Praef.).  Like  Aaron'e  rod,  in  the 
int  langnage  of  th*  Middle  Ages,  It  loon  iwal- 
lowed  up  tbe  other  rulea.  Bat,  in  fact,  there 
often  ■  gnat  diveraity  of  practice,  erea 
g  thcM  profetsing  to  follow  the  same  Rnle, 
often  a  medlar  of  different  rnlei  within  the  sBme 
walle  (Hab.  Ajui.  Praef.},  and  a  ancceuion  of  new 
rulea  ia  anoceaaiTe  yean  (Hab.  Aim.  L  2S).  The 
(kilumbanlsta,  for  iutance,  were  not,  strictly 
neaking,  a  aepante  order  (Uab.  Aim.  PraeC). 
The  Benedictmei  may  fairly  be  regarded  aa  the 
fint  in  order  of  time,  aa  well  as  in  importance, 
of  the  monastic  ordera. 

The  Benedictine  Rnle  gaT*  Habaits  to  what 
bad  hitherto  been  Bactuating  and  incoherent 
(Mab.  .^im.  Ptuf.).  The  hermit-life  had  bees 
eaMUtially  indlTidnaliitic,  and  the  monaatic  com- 
raonities  oT  Egypt  and  the  East  had  been  an  aggre- 
gation, on  however  large  a  icale,  of  nnila,  rather 
than  a  compact  and  lirlng  organization,  as  of 
"many  membera  in  one  body."  Benedict  seem* 
to  have  lelt  keenly  the  need  of  a  firm  hand  ta 
control  and  regulate  the  manifold  impalses,  of  one 
sort  and  another,  which  moved  men  to  retire 
from  tbe  world.  Apparently  then  wai  a  good 
of  laxity  and  disorder  among  the  mon^  of 
hie  day.  He  la  very  severe  against  the  petty 
fraternitiea  of  the  Saiaboitaa,  monki  dwelliuK 
two  or  three  together  in  a  "cell,"  or  small 
monastery,  without  any  ana  at  their  head,  ami 
•till  more  againat  the  "Oyrovagi"  monks,  who 
.  desultory  and  unraly  life,  roving  from  one 
atery  to  another.  Unlike  his  Eastern  pre- 
deoeuora,  who  looked  op  to  otter  aolitnde  as  the 
summit  of  earthly  eicellence,  Benedict,  a*  if  In 
Iter  life  r^rettiug  the  excessive  aosteritiea  of 
lis  youth,  makes  no  mention  at  all  of  either 
lermits  or  anchorites  (Pro/.  Beg.  S.  B.y  Any* 
:hing  like  anarchy  offended  his  tenu  of  order 
ind  congruity  ;  aiid,  with  bis  love  of  organizii^, 
ie  was  the  man  to  supply  what  he  felt  to  be 
wanting. 

cordingly,  in  Benedict's  system  the  vow  of 
aelf-addiction  to  the  monastery  became  more 
igent,  and  its  obligation  more  lasting. 
Hitherto,  it  had  been  rather  the  eipreision  of  a 
reaolution  or  of  a  porpoee,  than  a  solemn  vow  of 
perpetual  perseverance  (Aug.  Ep.  ad  ifon.  109, 


I  then 


.'■  (fniti'f.  ii.  'i).  In  Italy,  alwuyt 
eaiily  acHxible  to  GnA  influences,  the  Rule  of 
IWii,  whii'h  hail  been  transhiled  into  Latin  by 
UalEniu  (Pmef.  Reg.  Fai.),  was  the  fsvourite'i 
in  itnalhern  Ganl,  aod  in  Siuun,  that  of  Cassian, 
nr  rather  of  Hacarius ;  and  as  the  Rule  of  Ikne- 
diet  worked  it*  way  into  the  North-west  of 
ilumpe.  it  was  eonfroute.1  by  the  rival  Bysluin  of 
....    -  -y  ^i.,,iij  j.^j,  ^„.  cAr.  J.  iii.  1,  S  4  i 

•  &i  ifcit  In  (he  iMbtB^iu  bwks. 


1.  aS7  :   Ai 


Bett.  I 


:  46;  Caas.  /njf.  i.  23).  But  by  the  Rola 
(c  58}  the  vow  was  to  be  made  vrith  all  posaible 
solemnity,  in  the  chapel,  before  tbe  relics  In  the 
khrine,  with  the  abbat  and  all  the  brethren  itand- 

"  Vestigia  nulla  ntronum."  The  postulant  for 
admission  into  the  monastery  had  to  deposit  the 
memorial  of  his  compact  on  the  altar :  and  from 
that  day  to  retrace  his  step  WHS  morally  impos- 
ttble.  The  Rule  Goutemplatea  indeed  tbe  puesi- 
bility  of  a  monk  retrogiwling  from  bis  promue, 
and  re-entering  the  world  which  he  hnd  re- 
nounced, but  only  as  an  act  of  apontasy, 
committed  at  the  instigation  of  tbe  devil  (c  58). 
Previously,  if  a  monk  married,  he  was  censurea 
and  sentenced  to  a  penance  (Qaiil.  Bapoiu.  X6; 
Leo,  Ep.  90,  ad  Stutia.  e.  12 ;  E])iphan.  Jliir. 
Iii.  7;  Hieron.  Ep.  ad  Dem.  97  (S);  Aae.  J» 
Bob.  VH.  c.  10;  Qehi*.  £p.  5,  ad  £/»»c  Lu-^tm. 
ap.  Grot,  t'uus.  «vii. ;  (finest.  L  c.  14;  Cone. 
Aurd.  I.  c  a.I):  li"'  ">"  marrii^ie  was  not 
nnuullvl  iiH  invaliii.  After  the  promulgutiun  of 
the  Ifulc,  far   heuriei   ixinaluci   who   eUMtail. 
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The  monk,  who  had  hroken  his  vow  by  marryiog, 
was  to  be  excommanicated,  was  to  be  compelled 
to  separate  from  his  wife,  and  might  be  forcibly 
reclaimed  by  his  monastery :  if  a  priest,  he  was 
to  be  degraded  (Greg.  M.  Ep,  L  33,  40,  rii.  9, 
zii.  20,  ap.  Grat.  zxyii. ;  Qu-  i.  c  15;  Omc, 
Turcn,  II.  c  15).  These  severities  were  no  part 
of  Benedict's  comparatively  mild  and  lenient 
code ;  but  they  testify  to  his  having  intro- 
duced a  mach  stricter  estimation  of  the  monastic 
vow. 

.  At  the  same  time,  as  with  a  view  to  guard 
against  this  danger  of  relapse,  Benedict  wisely 
surrounded  admission  into  his  order  with  diffi- 
culties. He  provided  a  year's  noviciate,  which 
was  prolonged  to  two  years  in  the  next  cen- 
tury (Greg.  M.  Ep,  z.  24);  and  thrice,  at 
certain  intervals,  during  this  year  of  probation, 
the  novice  was  to  have  the  Rule  read  over  to 
him,  that  he  might  weigh  well  what  he  was 
undertaking,  and  that  his  assent  might  be  deli- 
berate and  unwavering  (c  58).  The  written 
petition  for  admission  was  required  invariably 
(c.  58).  None  were  to  be  received  from  other 
monasteries,  without  letters  commendatory  from 
their  abbat  (c  61);  nor  children  without  the 
consent  of  parents  or  guardians,  nor  unless  for- 
mally disinherited  (c  59).  Eighteen  years  of 
age  was  subsequently  fixed  as  the  earliest  age 
for  self-dedication.  The  gates  of  the  monastery 
moved  as  slowly  on  their  hinges  at  the  knock  of 
postulants  for  admission,  as  they  were  inexorably 
closed  upon  him  when  once  within  the  walU 
(cf.  Fleury,  Hist,  Ecc,  xxxv.  19 — note  by  Bened. 
Editor ;  Aug.  Vindel.  1768). 

Benedict  had  evidently  the  same  object  before 
hit  eyes,  the  consolidation  of  the  fabric  which  he 
was  erecting,  in  the  form  of  government  which 
he  devised  for  his  order.  This  was  a  monarchy, 
and  one  nearer  to  despotism  than  to  what  is 
called  a  **  constitutional  monarchy."  Poverty, 
humility,  chastity,  temperance,  all  these  had  been 
essential  elements  in  the  monastic  life  from  the 
first.  Benedict,  although  he  did  not  introduce 
the  principle  of  obedience^  made  it  more  precise 
and  more  implicit  (cc.  2, 3,  27,  64;  cf.  Mab.  Ann. 
iii«  8);  stereotyped  it  by  regulations  extending 
even  to  the  demeanour  and  deportment  due  from 
the  younger  to  the  elder  (cc.  7,  63) ;  and  crowned 
the  edifice  with  an  abbat,  irresponsible  to  his 
subjects.  Strict  obedience  was  exacted  from  the 
younger  monks,  towards  all  their  superiors  in 
the  monastery  (cc.  68-71);  but  the  abbat  was 
to  be  absolute  over  all  (c.  3).  He  alone  is  called 
Dominus  in  the  Rule;  though  the  word  in  its 
later  form,  Domnus,  became  common  to  all  Bene- 
dictines (c.  63).  The  monks  had  the  right  of 
electing  him,  without  regard  to  seniority.  Sup- 
posmg  a  flagrantly  scandalous  election  to  be 
made,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  the  neigh- 
bouring abbats,  or  even  the  "Christians  of  the 
neighbourhood,"  might  interfere  to  have  it  can- 
celled; but  once  duly  elected  his  will  was 
.to  be  supreme  (c.  64).  He  was  indeed  to 
convoke  a  council  of  the  brethren,  when  neces- 
sary :  on  any  important  occasions,  of  them  all ; 
otherwise,  only  of  the  seniors :  but  in  every  case 
the  final  and  irrevocable  decision,  from  which 
there  was  no  appeal,  rested  with  him  (c  3).  He 
was  to  have  the  appointment  of  the  prior,  or 
provost  (c.  65;  cf.  Greg.  M.  Ep,  vii.  10),  and  of 
the  decani   or  deans,  as  well  as  the  power  of 


deposing  them  (c  21),*  the  prior  after  four,  the 
deans  after  three  warnings  (c.  65).  Benedict 
was  evidently  distrustful  of  any  collision  oi 
authority,  or  want  of  perfect  harmony,  between 
the  abbat  and  his  prior ;  and  preferred  deans,  as 
more  completely  subordinate  (c.  65);  for,  while 
the  abbat  held  his  office  for  life,  the  deans  .as 
well  as  all  tlie  other  officers  of  the  monastery, 
except  the  prior,  held  theirs  for  only  a  cert^iic 
time  (cc.  21,  31,  32).  Even  the  cellei-arius,  or 
cellarius,  the  steward,  who  ranked  next  to  the 
abbat  in  secular  things,  as  the  prior  in  things 
spiritual,  was  to  be  appointed  for  one,  four,  or 
ten  years ;  the  tool-keepers,  robe-keepers,  &c, 
only  for  one.  The  abbat  was  armed  with  power 
to  enforce  his  authority  on  the  recalcitrant,  after 
two  admonitions  in  private  and  one  in  public, 
by  the  "  lesser  excommunication,"  or  banishment 
from  the  common  table  and  from  officiating  in 
the  chapel ;  by  the  "  greater  excommunication." 
or  deprivation  of  the  rites  of  the  Church  ;  by  flog- 
ging, by  imprisonment,  and  other  bodily  penances 
(cc  2,  23-29 ;  cf.  Mart,  de  Ant,  Mm.  Hit.  ii.  11) 
in  case  of  hardened  offenders;  and,  as  an  extreme 
penalty,  by  expulsion  from  the  society.  Bene- 
dict, however,  with  characteristic  clemency, 
expressly  cautions  the  abbat  to  deal  tenderly 
with  offenders  (c.  27) ;  allowing  reodmission  for 
penitents  into  the  monastery,  even  after  relapses ; 
and,  as  though  aware  how  much  he  is  entrusting 
to  the  abbat's  discretion,  begins,  and  almost  ends, 
his  Rule  with  grave  and  earnest  cautions  against 
abusing  his  authority. 

Benedict's  constitution  was  no  mere  democracy, 
under  the  abbat.  All  ranks  and  conditions  of  men 
were  indeed  freely  admitted,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,^  and  on  equal  terms  (c  51 ;  cf.  Aug. 
de  Op.  Mon,  22):  within  the  monastery  all  the 
distinctions  of  their  previous  life  vanished  ;  the 
serf  and  the  noble  stood  there  side  by  side  (c.  2). 
Thus  even  a  priest,  whose  claims  to  precedence, 
being  of  a  spiritual  nature,  might  have  been 
supposed  to  stand  on  a  different  footing,  had  to 
take  his  place  simply  by  order  of  seniority  among 
the  brethren  (c.  60),  though  he  might  be  allowed 
by  the  abbat  to  take  a  higher  place  in  the  chapel 
(c.  62),  and  might,  as  the  lay-brothers,  be  pro- 
moted by  him  above  seniors  in  standing  (c  63 : 
cf.  Fleury,  ffist.  Ecc,  xxxii.  15).  Similarly,  a 
monk  from  another  monastery  was  to  have  no 
especial  privileges  (c  61).  But,  with  all  this 
levelling  of  distinctions  belonging  to  the  world 
without,  the  gradations  of  rank  for  the  monks 
as  monks  were  cleai'ly  defined.  Every  brother 
had  his  place  assigned  him  in  the  mcno^tic 
hierarchy.  Such  offices  as  those  of  the  hebdo- 
madarius  or  weekly  cook,  of  the  lector  or  reader- 
aloud  in  the  refectory,  were  to  be  held  by  each 
in  turn,  unless  by  special  exemption  (cc  35,  38), 
and  the  younger  monks  were  enjoined  to  address 
the  elder  as  "nonni,"  or  fathers,  in  token  of 
affectionate  reverence  (c  63).  Benedict  seems 
to  have  had  an  equal  dread  of  tyranny  and 
of  insubordination. 

Indeed,  the  strict  obedience  exacted  by  the 
Rule  is  tempered  throughout  by  an  elasticity, 
and  considerateness,  which  contrast  strongly 
with  the  inflexible  rigour  of  similar  institutions. 

•  r.  Marten^  note  in  Heg.  Comm,  ad  loc ;  cf.  Cone 
MogufU.  c  11. 

^  The  reetrictions  and  limitations  in  MArtenc's  Rm 
Comm.  are  noi  m  the  Rule. 
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Like  the  Evangelic  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which 
he  makes  his  model  {ProL  Beg, ;  cf.  o.  4),  Benedict 
often  lays  down  a  principle,  without  shaping  it 
into  details.  Thus  he  enjoins  silence,  as  a  whole- 
some discipline,  withont  prescribing  the  times  and 
places  for  it,  beyond  specifying  the  refectory  and 
the  dormitory  (c.  6).  Like  Lycurgus,  he  wishes 
to  bequeath  to  his  followers  a  law  which  shall 
never  be  broken  (c.  G4);  and  yet,  in  the  closing 
words  of  his  Rule,  he  reminds  them  that  the 
Rule,  after  all,  is  imperfect  in  itself  (c  73). 
More  than  once  he  seems  to  anticipate  the  day 
when  his  order  shall  have  assumed  larger  dimen- 
sions, and  provides  for  monasteries  on  a  grander 
scale  than  existed  when  he  was  writing  his  Rule 
(cc.  31,  32,  53).  Thus,  about  dress,  as  if  fore- 
Meing  the  rarying  requirements  of  various  climes, 
he  leaves  a  discretionary  power  to  the  abbat, 
affirming  merely  the  unvarying  principle  that 
it  is  to  be  cheap  and  homely  (c.  55) ;  and  that 
there  are  to  be  two  dresses,  the  **  scapulare,"  or 
sort  of  cape,  for  field-work,  and  the  *'  cucullus," 
or  hood,  for  study  and  prayer  (cf.  Fleury,  Hisi, 
Kcc,  xxxii.  16).  The  colour  of  the  tunic  or  toga, 
being  left  undetermined  by  the  founder,  has 
varied  at  different  times:  till  the  8th  century 
it  was  usually  white  (Mab.  Ann,  iiL).  Nor  is 
there  anv  Procrustean  stiffness  in  the  directions 
about  diet.  Temperance,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
is  laid  down  as  the  principle :  but  the  abbat 
may  relax  the  ordinary  rules  of  quantity  and 
qojility  (c  40);  more  food  is  ordered  whenever 
there  is  more  work  to  be  done  (c  39);  baths 
and  meat  are  not  allowed  merely,  but  enjoined 
for  the  sick  (c.  36),  for  the  young  or  aged 
(c.  37),  as  well  as  for  guests  who  may  chance  to 
be  lodging  in  the  monastery  (c  42) ;  and  even 
wine,  forbidden  by  Eastern  Asiatics,  is  allowed, 
sparingly,  by  Benedict,  as  if  in  concession  to  the 
national  propensities  imported  into  Italy  by  the 
Kirbarians,  and  to  the  colder  climate  of  Northern 
kuriifMf  (c.  40).  Even  those  minuter  rules,  in 
which  B>enedict  evinces  his  love  of  order,  pro- 
portion, and  clock  like  regularity,  and  which 
show  that  Benedict,  like  Wesley,  wished  to 
direct  everything,  originate  almost  always  in 
a  wise  and  tender  consideration  for  human 
weaknesses.  The  day  is  mapped  out  in  its  round 
of  duties,  so  that  no  unoccupied  moments  may 
ifevite  temptation  (c  48),  but  the  hours  allotted 
f -r  work,  prayer,  or  rest,  vary  with  the  seasons. 
Benedict  seems  to  take  especial  delight  in 
arran^^Qg  how  the  Psalter  is  to  be  read  through, 
ordering  certain  Psalms  on  certain  holy  days; 
tut  he  leaves  it  open  to  his  followers  to  make  a 
better  distribution  if  they  can  (cc.  15,  18).  The 
tir^t  pAJilm  is  to  be  recited  slowly ;  but  this  is  to 
irive  the  brethren  time  to  assemble  in  their 
oratory.  The  monk  who  serves  as  cook  is, 
during  his  week  of  otfice,  to  take  his  meals  before 
the  re-Ht  (c.  35);  the  cellarer,  or  steward,  is  to 
have  fixed  hours  for  attending  to  the  wants  of 
the  brethren,  that  there  may  be  no  vexation  or 
diAap{<>intment  (c  31);  a  list  is  to  be  kept  by 
the  abb.it  of  all  the  tools  and  dresses  belonging 
to  the  monastery,  lest  there  may  be  any  con- 
fa.si«>n  (c  32) ;  the  monks  are  to  sleep  only  ten 
fr  twelve  in  the  same  dormitory,  with  curtains 
between  the  beds,  and  under  the  charge  of  a 
'J.'aa.  foi  the  sake  of  order  and  propriety  (c.  22); 
the  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
to  he  read  the  last  thing  before  going  to  bail, 


as  unedifying  to  weak  brethren  (c.  42) ;  and,  laf«t 
and  least,  no  monk  is  to  take  the  knife,  which 
was  part  of  his  monastic  equipment,  with  him  to 
bed,  lest  he  should  hurt  himself  in  his  sleep 
(c  22).  But  it  is,  above  all,  in  its  treatment 
of  weaker  brethren  (the  "  infirmi "  or  **  pusil- 
lanimi  '*),  that  the  Rule  breathes  a  mildness,  and 
what  Aristotle  would  call  "  i'wt§iK€la,**  rare 
indeed  in  those  days.  The  abbat  is  to  ^love 
the  offender,  even  while  hating  the  offence;'* 
he  is  to  '*  beware  lest  he  break  the  vessel  m 
scouring  it ;"  he  is  to  let  "  mercy  prevail  over 
justice"  (c  64).  A  whole  chapter  (c.  43)  is 
devoted  to  meting  out  the  degrees  of  correction 
for  monks  coming  late  to  chapel  or  refectory; 
and,  in  this  unlike  Wesley,  Benedict  expressly 
discourages  the  public  confession  of  secret  faults, 
a  practice  inevitably  tending  to  unreality  and 
irreverence  (c  46),  as  well  as  loud  and  demon- 
strative private  prayer  in  the  chapel  (c  52). 
There  is  something  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
Benedict's  gentle  and  courteous  spirit  in  his  oft- 
repeated  cautions  against  murmuring  on  the  one 
hand  (cc.  31,  40,  41,  53),  and,  on  the  other, 
against  anything  like  scun*ility  (cc.  43,  49,  &c). 

Compared  with  Eastern  Rules,  the  Benedic- 
tine Rule  is  an  easy  yoke  (Sev.  Sulp.  Vit,  8, 
Martini,  i.  7;  Cass.  Instit.  i.  11);  and  this 
may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  more  prac- 
tical temperament  of  the  West,  partly  to  the 
exigencies  of  European  climates,  partly,  too,  to 
the  personal  character  of  the  lawgiver  (cc.  39, 
40,  46,  &c.).  Taking  the  passage  in  the  Psalms, 
"Seven  times  a  day  will  I  praise  Thee,"  and 
another,  **At  midnight  I  will  rise  to  give 
thanks  unto  Thee,"  as  his  mottoes,  he  portioned 
out  day  and  night  into  an  almost  unceasing 
round  of  prayer  and  praise  (c.  16).  But  whereas 
his  predecessors  had  ordered  the  whole  of  the 
Psalter  to  be  recited  daily,  Benedict,  thougn 
with  a  sigh  of  regret  for  the  degeneracy  of  his 
age,  was  content  that  it  should  be  gone  through 
in  the  week  (c.  18).  There  is  a  curious  direc- 
tion, too  (c.  20),  against  lengthy  private  devo- 
tions, especially  in  chapel  after  service.  In 
harvest  time,  or  if  they  were  far  from  home,  the 
monks  were  to  say  their  devotions  in  the  field,  to 
save  the  time  and  trouble  of  returning  to  the 
monastery  (c.  50 ;  cf.  Mab.  Ann.  iii.  8).  What- 
ever ascetic  austerities  were  introduced  at  a 
later  date  into  some  of  the  reformed  Benedictine 
orders,  we  find  no  trace  at  all  in  the  original 
Rule  of  those  ingenious  varieties  of  self-torture 
which  had  been  so  common  in  Egypt  and  Syria. 
Benedict  shows  no  love  of  self-mortification  for 
its  own  sake ;  and,  while  prizing  it  in  moderation 
as  a  discipline,  makes  it  subservient  to  other 
practical  purposes.  Thus  he  orders  some  more 
suitable  occupation  to  be  allotted  to  such  of  the 
brethren  as  may  be  incapacitated  in  any  way 
from  hard  work  out  of  doors  (c.  48).  The  diet 
allowed  by  the  Benedictine  Rule  would  have 
seemed  luxurious  to  the  monks  of  the  East 
(c.  39,  &c.). 

But  the  great  distinction  of  Benedict's  Rule 
was  the  substitution  of  study  for  the  compara- 
tive uselessness  of  mere  manual  labour.  Not  that 
his  monks  were  to  be  less  laborious ;  rather  they 
were  to  spend  more  time  in  work ;  but  their  work 
was  to  be  less  servile,  of  the  head  as  well  as  of 
the  hand,  beneficial  to  future  ages,  not  merely 
furnishing  sustenance  for  the  bodily  wants  of  the 
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comn.anity,  or  for  almsgiring  (cc  38,  46:  cf. 
CaBS.  Instit.  x.  23 ;  Hier.  Ep.  odEustoch,  18, 22). 
As  if  conscioas  of  his  innoration  Benedict  seems 
to  restrict  the  word  ^  labor,"  as  heretofore,  to 
manual  occupations;  to  these  he  still  devoted 
the  larger  part  of  the  day:  and  his  range  of 
literature  is  a  narrow  one,  specifying  by  name 
only  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers  (cc.  9,  48).  But,  by  reserving 
some  portion  for  study,  he  implanted  the  princi- 
ple, which  afterwards  bore  so  glorious  fruits  in 
the  history  of  his  order,  that  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  were  to  be  for  them  not  permitted 
merely,  but  sanctioned  and  encouraged  (c  48). 
It  is  a  question  how  far  Benedict  is  indebted  for 
this  to  Cassiodorus,  his  contemporary,  wrong- 
f*.tlly  claimed  by  some  zealous  Benedictines  as 
one  of  their  order  (Mign.  PatroL  Ixix.  483). 
But  the  "  Vivarium  "  which  Cassiodortis  founded 
in  Calabria  seems  to  have  been  more  like  an 
university,  or  eren  the  intellectual  and  artistic 
Court  over  which  Frederick  II.  presided  in  that 
part  of  Italy  during  the  13th  century,  more 
genial  in  its  tone  and  wider  in  its  range  of 
studies  (Cassiod.  de  Instii.  IHv,  Litt.  cc  28, 
30,  31).  Probably  Benedict  and  his  more  secular 
contemporary  were  both  alike  affected  by  the 
same  impulses,  inherited  from  the  dying  litera- 
ture of  Imperial  Rome. 

A  monk  s  day,  according  to  the  Rule,  was  an 
alternation  of  work,  manual  or  mental,  and 
prayer,  in  the  words  of  the  Rule  of  the  ^  opus  Dei 
or  divinum  officium  "  and  **  labor  et  lectio,"  with 
the  short  intervals  necessary  for  food  and  rest 
(cf.  Mab.  Ann,  iii.  8;  Fleury,  Hist.  Ecc.  xxxii.  15 
et  seq.).  In  winter  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
in  summer  the  morning  and  evening,  were  for 
manual  labour ;  for  study  the  heat  of  the  day  in 
summer,  and  the  dusk  and  darkness  of  morning 
and  evening  in  the  short  days  of  winter  (cc. 
8,  48).  After  the  midday  meal  in  summer,  the 
monk  might  take  his  siesta,  or  a  book  (c.  48). 
The  seven  hours  for  divine  service  were  those 
called  **  canonical ;"  and  the  services  were — ma- 
tins (afterwards  called  lauds)  at  sunrise  (in 
summer),  prime,  tierce,  sext,  nones,  vespers, 
compline,  separated  each  from  each  by  three 
hours,  as  well  as  a  midnight  service,  which  was 
to  be  held  a  little  before  the  matins,  called  in 
the  Rule  ^^nocturnae  vigiliae"  (c.  16).  On  Sun- 
days the  monk  was  to  rise  earlier  and  have 
longer  **vigiliae"  (c  11),  and  was  to  substitute 
reading  for  manual  work  (c  48).  Each  ser- 
vice was  to  include  a  certain  number  of  Psalms, 
often  selected  with  especial  reference  to  the 
time  of  day,  as  the  third  for  noctums,  of  Can- 
ticles, and  oi  lections,  or  readings  from  Holy 
Scripture  or  the  Fathers  (c  8,  &c.).  On  Sun- 
days and  holy  days  all  the  brethren  were  to 
receive  the  Holy  Communion  (c  25).  The  pre- 
cise times  for  the  several  avocations  of  the 
monastic  day  were  to  vary  with  the  four  seasons, 
both  of  the  natural  and  of  the  Christian  year 
(c  8,  &C.).  The  work  or  the  book  for  the  time 
was  to  be  assigned  to  each  at  the  discretion  of 
the  abbat  (c  43).  The  evening  meal  was  to  be 
taken  all  the  year  round  before  dark  (c.  41). 
As  the  monk  had  to  rise  betimes,  so  his  thought- 
fU  legislator  would  have  him  retire  early  to 
rest. 

Chapters  1-7  in  the  Rule  are  on  the  monastic 
character  generally — obedience,  humility,  &c. ; 


8-20  on  divine  service;  21-30  oa  deans  and  the 
correction  of  offenders;  31-41  on  the  cellarer 
and  his  department,  especially  the  refectory ;  42- 
52  are  chiefly  on  points  relating  either  to  the 
oratory  or  to  labour:  the  remaining  twenty- 
one  rules  hardly  admit  of  classification,  being 
miscellaneous  and  supplementary  to  those  pre- 
ceding. 

On  the  whole,  the  Benedictine  Rule,  as  a  Rule 
for  Monks,  must  be  pronounced,  by  all  who  view 
it  dispassionately,  well  worthy  of  the  high  praise 
which  it  has  received,  not  from  monks  only,  but 
from  statesmen  and  others.  **  First  and  fore- 
most in  discretion,  and  clear  in  style,"  is  the 
appropriate  comment  on  it  of  Gregory  the  Great 
{DicU,  ii.  36).  In  the  7th  century  the  observance 
of  it  was  enjoined  on  all  monks,  by  the  Council 
of  Augustodunum  (c.  15),  and  by  Lewis  the  Pious 
{Exh.  adEigtl,  Abb.  Fuld.  ap.  Migne,  Praef.  Reg.). 
It  is  commonly  entitled  in  councils  ''the  holy 
Rule"  (Migne,  Praef,  Peg.);  and  by  one  held  in 
the  9th  century  it  is  directly  attributed  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Cone.  Duziac.  ii.). 
By  one  writer  it  is  contrasted  with  previous 
rules  as  the  teaching  of  Christ  with  that  of 
Moses  (Gaufr.-Abb.  Vindocin.  Sermo  de  S.  B.  ap. 
Migne,  Praef,  Peg,),  It  was  a  favourite  alike 
with  Thomas  Aquinas,  as  a  manual  of  morality, 
and  with  the  politic  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  as  a 
manual  for  rulers  (Alb.  Butler,  J^tofs  of  the  Saitits^ 
s.  voce;  cf.  Gu^anger,  Enchirid.  Bened.  Praef.), 
Granted  the  very  questionable  position,  that  the 
life  of  a  monk,  with  its  abdication  of  social  and 
domestic  duties,  is  laudable,  Benedict's  conception 
of  that  life,  in  principle  and  in  detail,  is  almost 
unexceptionable.  His  monks  are  indeed  treated 
throughout  as  simply  children  of  an  older  growth  : 
they  may  not  even  walk  abroad  (c.  67);  nor,  if 
sent  outside  the  precincts,  may  they  stop  any- 
where to  eat,  without  the  abbat 's  leave  (c  51) ; 
nor  may  they  even  receive  letters  from  home  (c. 
51).  The  prescribed  washing  of  strangers'  feet 
(c  53),  and  the  very  strict  prohibition  against  a 
monk  having  anything,  however  trifling,  of  any 
sort  to  call  his  own,  are  all  part  of  this  extension 
into  maturer  years  of  a  discipline  proper  for  chil- 
dren. But,  if  treated  as  children,  the  followers 
of  Benedict  were  at  any  rate  under  a  wise  and 
sympsthising  Master ;  and  the  school  where  they 
were  to  be  trained  in  humility  and  obedience  was 
not  one  of  needless  and  vexatious  mortifications. 
Order,  proportion,  regularity,  these  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  Rule;  with  an  espeaal 
tenderness  for  the  "weaker  brethren."  As  in 
all  monastic  institutions,  self-love  seems  to 
force  its  way  through  all  the  barriers  heaped 
around  it ;  tinging  even  the  holiest  actions  with 
a  mercenariness  of  intention  (Prol,  &c  &c). 
Thus  the  motive  proposed  for  waiting  sedulously 
on  the  sick  is  the  reward  which  may  be  won  by 
so  doing  (c.  37).  But  the  Rule  appeals  also, 
though  less  expressly,  to  higher  motives  than  the 
fear  of  punishment  or  the  hope  of  recompense — 
to  the  love  of  God  and  of  man  (e.  g.  Prol.).  It 
cannot  be  said  of  Benedict's  Rule,  as  of  solitary 
asceticism,  that  self  is  the  circumference  as  well 
as  the  centre  of  the  circle.  The  relations  of  the 
brethren  to  their  father,  and  to  one  another, 
tend,  in  the  Rule,  to  check  that  isolation  of  the 
heart  from  human  sympathies  which  is  the  bane 
of  monastidsm.  If  there  is  a  disregard  of  the 
claims  of  the  outer  world,  at  all  events  some* 
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thmg  like  the  ties  of  family  is  duly  recognised 
vithin  the  order,  hallowing  even  the  trivial  de- 
tails of  daily  life.  The  monastery  is  the  **  House 
of  God  ;**  and  eren  its  commonest  utensils  are 
**holy  things  "(c.  31).  Benedict  disclaims  for 
man  either  any  merit  in  keeping  the  divine  law, 
or  anv  power  to  do  so  without  help  from  heaven 

In  style  the  Rule  is  clear  and  concise ;  largely 
interspersed  with  apposite  quotations  from  the 
Scriptures,  especially  the  Psalms.  But  its  La- 
tinity  is  very  unclassical,  not  only  in  syntax,  but 
in  single  words  (e.  g.  odire  for  odiase,  c  4 ;  aoiaiiuni, 
for  "helper,"  cc.  31,  35 ;  typus  for  "arrogance " 
or  **  circumlocution,"  c  31).  In  this  respect  the 
Knle  contrasts  unfavourably  with  Cassian's  com- 
paratively accurate  and  polished  style.  The 
text  may  have  been  corrupted ;  but  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  serious  deterioration  in  Latin 
literature  during  the  5th  century. 

With  the  lapse  of  time,  the  right  meaning  of 
many  passages  in  the  Role  gave  lise  to  violent 
controversies.  Its  very  brevity  and  conciseness 
were  themselves  the  occasion  of  an  uncertainty, 
frequently  enhanced  by  the  changes  of  meaning 
which  the  same  word  often  imdergoes  in  succes- 
sive periods.  Whether  such  phrases  as  **Com- 
monio  "  and  ^  Hissa  "  are  to  be  taken  in  their 
more  technical  and  ritualistic  sense,  or  merely 
for  **  charity  "  and  the  "  termination  of  divine 
Mrrice;**  whether  "  excommunicatio  "  means  the 
greater  or  the  lesser  sentence  of  deprivation  (cc 
24,  25);  whether  ^'clerici"  (c.  62)  means  dea- 
cons only,  or  priests  as  well ;  all  these  have  been 
questions  with  commentators  and  reformers. 
''Matutini"  in  the  Rule  is  said  to  correspond 
with  the  service  afterwards  known  as  **  Laudes ;" 
and  "Laudes"  in  the  Rule  to  mean  the  three 
last  Psalms,  all  commencing  "  Laudato  "  (Fleury, 
Hist»  Eoc,  xxxii.  15).  "Prior"  seems  in  one 
place  (c  63),  where  the  younger  brethren  are 
or-iere  1  to  s.-ilnte  the  **  priores,"  to  mean  merely 
o)d«r,  at  least  in  precedence;  while  in  another 
place  (c  68),  which  treats  of  obedience,  it  seems 
to  mean  those  in  office.  There  is  some  ambi- 
guity about  the  several  articles  of  dress  pre- 
scribed (c  55);  and  still  more  about  the  diet. 
"  Mixtum  "  (c  38)  is  supposed  by  some  to  mean 
••  wine  and  water,"  by  others  "  wine  and  bread ;" 
and  it  is  a  vexed  question,  whether  eggs  and  fish, 
birds  and  fowls,  as  well  as  **  pulse,"  are  included 
in  the  word  "  pnlmentum  "  (Mart.  Comm,  in  Reg, 
cc  38, 55 ;  Mab.  Ann,  i.  53,  xiii.  2,  xiv.  46).  The 
enactment  that  "  even  a  small  part "  of  the  bre- 
thren may  elect  the  abbat  is  variously  explained, 
as  meaning  either  a  minority,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, or,  more  probably,  "a  majority  how- 
ever small "  {Ccmmt,  in  Beg.  c.  64) ;  and  another 
provisioB  in  the  next  chapter,  that  "a  council 
of  the  brethren  "  is  to  take  part  in  electing  the 
prior,  is  vague  both  as  to  the  size  of  the  council 
and  the  extent  of  its  powers  (c  65).  A  distinction 
nuniliar  to  Roman  Catholic  casuists  has  been 
drawn  by  some  commentators  between  the  ^  pre- 
eepts  "  and  "  counsels  "  in  the  opening  words  of 
the  Prologue  to  the  Rule ;  and,  however  that 
may  be,  the  opinion  has  prevailed  that  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  letter  of  the  Rule  is  to  be  ob- 
served, and  that  it  is  not  strictly  obligatory  vi  its 
lesMr  details  (note  by  Ed.  on  Fleury,  Hik,  Ecc. 
xixvL  12,  Aog.  VindeL  1768:  cfl  Bern,  d^  Prci«c. 
H  lHtfen»^  PatroL  clxxii. ;  Petr.  Gun.  Epp,  i.  28, 


iv.  17,  Patroi.  clxxxix. ;  Hospin.  de  Mimachatu,  pp. 
132>134).  But  the  hottest  dispute  has  been  on 
the  permissibility  of  secular  studies  for  the  bre« 
thren.  In  the  17th  century  Mabillon  and  others 
argued  against  their  Trappist  opponents,  that, 
though  not  mentioned  expressly,  these  studies 
are  implied  and  involved  in  the  Rule ;  that  as 
the  order  in  time  came  to  consist  more  and 
more  largely  of  students,  and  as  Latin  became  to 
them  a  dead  language,  instead  of  being  one  with 
which  they  were  habitually  familiar,  such  pur- 
suits became  for  them  an  absolute  necessitr 
(Mab.  Breve  Script  de  Mon,  Stud,  Rat. ;  cf.  Main- 
land's Dark  Ages,  158-171). 

The  Rule  of  Benedict  soon  reigned  alone  in 
Europe,  absorbing  into  itself  the  Rule  of  Colum- 
banus,  which  had  been  dominant  in  Western 
Europe  (Mab.  Ann.  Praef.  i.  13,  v.  11).  In  Italy 
it  was  accepted  generally,  before  the  close  of  the 
century  in  which  Benedict  died  (Joan.  Dine. 
Vita  Qreg.  M.  iv.  80).  It  was  probably  intro- 
duced into  Gaul  during  his  lifetime  by  his 
disciple  Maurus,  from  whom  the  famous  monas- 
tery of  St.  Maur  claims  its  name ;  and  there  it  soon 
made  its  way,  its  comparative  elasticity  pre- 
vailing over  the  rigidity  of  the  rival  system. 
Thus  Faremoutier  transf\erred  itself  fi*om  the 
Columban  Rule  to  that  of  Benedict  (A.  Butler, 
Livee  of  the  Saints  s.  S.  Fara).  The  Council  of 
Aachen  in  788  A.D.  ordered  the  Benedictine  to 
be  observed,  and  no  other,  in  the  Empire  of 
Karl  and  his  son  (Cone.  Aquisgran.;  cf.  Cone. 
Augustod.  c.  15).  It  won  Germany  early  in  the 
9th  century  (Cone,  Mogvtnt,  c.  11 ;  cf.  Perts 
Legg,  I.  166,  c.  11),  and  Spain  in  the  next  cen* 
tury  (Mab.  Ann.  Praef.  iv.  saec).  It  is  a  question 
at  what  date  it  was  introduced  into  England; 
whether  by  Benedict  Biscop,  by  Wilfrid  (Ling. 
Ang.'Sax.  Church,  ch.  5),  or,  as  Mabillon  aiul 
other  learned  writers  have  asserted  (see  in  A. 
Butler's  Livee  of  the  Saints,  under  Benedict),  by 
Augustine,  importing  it  from  the  monastery  of 
S.  Andrea  on  the  Caelian  hill,  under  the  auspices 
of  Gregory.  A  lax  Rule  probably  prevailed  till 
the  time  of  Dunstan  (see  Marsham's  Praef. 
to  Dugd.  Monastic,  Anglic.;  cf.  Cone.  Cloved 
747  A.D.).  [v.  Benedictus,  in  Diet.  Chr,  Biog,\ 
In  the  10th  century  the  Benedictine  Rule  held 
almost  universal  sway  in  Europe  (Pellic.  Polit. 
Eoc,  Chr,  L  iii.  1,  §  4),  and  wherever  it  pene- 
trated, it  was  the  pioneer  not  of  Christianity 
only,  but  of  civilization  and  of  all  humanizing 
influences.  For  their  labours  in  clearing  forests 
and  draining  swamps,  in  setting  an  example  of 
good  husbandry  generally,  as  well  as  for  having 
fostered  what  little  there  was  of  learning  and 
refinement  in  that  troublous  and  drearv  period, 
a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  them,  which  cannot 
easily  be  overrated. 

For  more  than  three  centuries  after  its  insti- 
tution one  Rule  sufficed  for  the  Benedictine 
order  generally.  Between  the  9th  and  15th 
centuries,  as  the  order  extended  itself  more 
widely,  and  as  reformers,  ardent  against  abuses, 
arose  here  and  there  in  its  ranks,  various  "  con- 
stitutions "  were  engrafted  on  the  original  Rule. 
For  so  early  as  in  the  8th  century  there  were 
symptoms  of  decay.  The  rich  endowments 
granted  by  kings  and  nobles  had  brought  with 
them,  as  was  inevitable,  the  seeds  of  luxury  and 
self-indulgence,  and  the  very  popularity  of  the 
"  religious  "  life  often  gave  occasion  to  unreality 
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in  professing  it.  Thus,  as  for  instance  in  England, 
when  it  had  become  the  feshion  for  kings  and 
queens  to  quit  their  palaces  for  a  monastery, 
and  to  lavish  their  treasures  on  it  (Bed.  Ecc, 
Hist.  iU.  19,  23,  24;  Ling.  A,-8.  C.  i.  211,  214^ 
this  fatal  munificence  served  to  attract,  in  the 
course  of  years,  oppressive  taxes,  or  spoliation  of 
a  more  downright  sort  (Bonif.  Ep,  ad  Cudbert 
c.  11,  ap.  Bed.  Hist.  Eoc.  p.  353,  Hussey).  Often 
too  the  immunity  (Pertz,  Legg,  i.  223)  and  com- 
parative security  of  the  monastic  life  tempted  a 
noble  to  assume  the  name,  ¥rithout  the  reality, 
of  abbat;  in  older  to  escape  legal  obligations 
he  would  get  his  "  folkland "  converted  into 
**  bocland  "  on  pretence  of  conveying  it  to  the 
service  of  God,  and  there  would  live  with  his 
family  and  dependants,  an  abbat  in  name  and  in 
tonsure,  but  in  nothing  more  (Bede,  Ep,  ad 
Egh.  ap.  Hist,  Ecc. ;  Ling.  A.'8.  C.  i.  226-7,  230, 
407,  413).  The  need  of  reformation  soon  called 
into  existence  reformers.  Clugni,  in  the  10th 
century,  was  the  first  separate  congregation,  with 
a  separate  Rule  of  its  own  (Mab.  Praef.  Ann.; 
Thomass.  Vet.  et  Nova  Discipl.  I.  iii.  21, 25).  The 
four  centuries  which  followed  witnessed  the  birth 
of  more  than  twenty  "  Reformed  Orders,"  all  pro- 
fessing to  hold  the  original  Rule  of  Benedict  in 
its  pristine  purity  and  integrity,  but  each  super- 
adding its  own  special  exposition  of  the  Rule  as 
binding  on  its  members  (Hospin.  de  Men,  p.  132). 
Monte  Casino,  the  head-quarters  at  first,  if  not  the 
birthplace,  of  the  order,  retained  its  supremacy, 
which,  according  to  some  authorities,  the  founder 
intended  for  it  (v.  note  on  Fleury,  Hist.  Ecc. 
xxxiii.  12),  for  some  three  centuries ;  its  primacy 
has  never  been  denied.  It  was  sacked  by  the 
J^mbards  in  591  a.d.  (Clint.  Fast.  2iom.\  or 
580  A.D.  (Fleury,  Hist.  Ecc.  xxxiii.  10),  and  the 
fugitives  who  escaped  founded  the  Lateran 
Monastery  at  Rome  (Paul.  D.  Hist.  Lomb.  iv.  18 ; 
cf.  Mab.  Ann.  vii.).  In  the  beginning  of  the  8th 
century  it  rose  again  from  its  ruins,  and  received 
within  its  walls  Carloman,  weary  of  the  cares  of 
empire.  But  Odo,  the  founder  of  Clugni,  became 
"General"  of  his  own  "congregation,"  and  his 
example  has  been  followed  by  others  (Mab.  Ann. 
i.  19). 

Among  the  most  famous  Benedictine  abbeys 
'the  term  is  a  specialty  of  the  order)  were, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  Bamberg,  Font- 
evraud,  Fulda,  Sta.  Giustina  at  Padua,  including 
in  its  jurisdiction  Sta.  Scholastica  (A.  Butler, 
Lives  of  Saints ;  see  St.  Bened.),  Grotta  Ferrata, 
Marmoutier,  S.  Paolo  fuori  near  Rome,  S.  Seve- 
rino  at  Naples,  &c.,  and  in  England,  St.  Albans, 
Glastonbury,  Malmesbuiy,  &c.,  with  many  of  our 
Cathedrals.  The  preference  of  the  old  Benedic- 
tines for  mountainous  sites  is  proverbial : 

**  Bernardus  valles,  ooUes  Benedictiu  amabat" 

It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  order.  The  list  of 
those  belonging  to  Monte  Casino  alone,  during 
its  first  six  centuries,  fills  25  folio  pages  of 
Fabricius*  Bibliotlieca  Ecclesiastica,  with  a  brief 
notice  of  each  (Petr.  Diac.  De  Vir.  HI.  Ciisin.> 
Trithcmius,  the  learned  abbat  of  Spanheim, 
counts  on  the  roll  of  the  oixler,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century,  18  popes  (Gue'ranger,  a.d. 
1862,  says  "  30,"  Enchirid.  Bened.  Praef.),  more 
than  200  cardinals,  1600  archbishops,  about 
4000  bishops,  and,  almost  incredible  as  it  sounds 


15,700  fiimons  abbats,  with  au  equal  number  of 
canonized  saints!  (v.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Ecc.  s.  v.:  ef. 
Mab.  A  A,  Praef.  vi. ;  Ziegelbauer  a.  LegipoDt ; 
Hist.  Lit.  0.  8.  B.).  St.  Paul  is  the  Patron 
Saint  of  the  Order. 

The  original  copy  of  the  Rule  is  said  to  have 
been  burnt  at  Teano,  near  Monte  Casino,  towards 
the  close  of  the  9th  century  (Leo  Marsic.  ap. 
Mab.  Ann,  iii.  263).  Sigebertus  Gemblacensis,  in 
the  12th  century,  states  that  it  was  first  made 
public  by  Simplicius,  third  abbat  of  Monte  Casino 
(Fabric  B3^.  Ecc.  s.  v.  Bened.).  Hospinian  gives 
no  authority  for  his  counter-statement,  that 
many  attribute  it  to  Gregory  the  Great  (De 
Monach,  p.  116).  Mabillon  assumes  it  to  have 
been  made  by  Benedict  himself  at  Monte  Casino 
about  528  a.d.  {Ann,  iii.  8 ;  A.  Butler,  Lives  of 
Saints,  see  St.  Bened.).  Wion  speaks  of  more 
than  a  hundred  editions  of  the  Rule  in  1554  a.d. 
(Lign.  Vit.  i.  7).  It  is  said  to  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Dunstan  (Mign.  Praef.  Beg. 
8.  Bened.). 

The  best  commentaries  on  it  are  those  of 
Martene  and  Calmet.  That  of  Mege  is  con- 
sidered lax  by  stricter  Benedictines.  The  com- 
mentaries of  Smaragdus,  probably  abbat  of  St. 
Michael's,  not  Smaragdus  Ardo,  and  of  Hilde- 
marus,  a  French  Benedictine  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury, are  commended  by  Martene,  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  Rule  (Mign.  Patrol.  Ixvi.) ;  also  that 
of  Bernardus,  a  monk  of  Lerins,  afterwards 
abbat  of  Monte  Casino  in  the  13th  century,  and 
one,  incomplete,  by  Trithemius  lately  mentioned. 
But  especially  he  praises  those  of  Menard,  a 
monk  of  St.  Denys,  who  afterwards  placed  him- 
self under  the  stricter  rule  of  St.  Maur;  and 
of  Haeften,  a  Benedictine  prior,  the  author  of  the 
prolix  Disquisitiones  Monasticae,  in  twelve  books, 
epitomized  by  Stengel  or  Stengelius.  Mabillon 
seems  to  have  contemplated  a  Commentary  on 
the  Rule,  but  from  want  of  time  to  have  resigned 
the  task  to  Martene  {Praef.  Beg.  8.  B.  ap.  Mign. 
Patroi.  Ixvi. ;  cf.  Not.  cc.  2,  9>  The  Rule  was 
harmonized  with  other  monastic  rules  by  Bene- 
dictus  Anianensis.    [See  Diet,  of  Chr.  Biogr.  s.  tj.] 

The  following  are  important  works  on  the 
Benedictine  Rule  and  Order : 

Petr.  Diac  Casin.  de  Vir.  Hlustr.  Casin.  in 
Fabric  Bibl.  Ecc.  and  de  Ortu  et  Obit.  Just. 
Casin,  in  Maii  Scr.  Vet,  Nov.  Coll.  and  Prolog. 
in  Vit.  8.  Placidi,  in  Martene  et  Durand,  Ampliss. 
Coll. ;  Leonis  Marsic.  et  Petr.  Diac  Chronic.  Casin. 
"  ed.  W.  Wattenbach  in  Monum.  German.**  (Mign. 
Patrol,  s.  V.) ;  Beg.  8.  Bened.  C.  Comment.  Joan, 
de  Turre  Ci*emat4  et  Smaragdi  Abb.;  item 
IV.  Ltbri  de  Vir.  HI.  0.  8.  B.  Joan.  Trithemii, 
CoL  Agr.  1575,  fol. ;  Arnold.  Wion,  Lignum  Vitae, 
Venet.  1595 ;  Me^e,  Comtnentaire  stw  la  Begle  de 
St.  Benoit,  Jos.  Mege  (de  St.  Maur)  Paris,  1687,  and 
Vie  de  St.  Benoit  avec  une  Histoire  de  son  (hdify 
Paris,  1690 ;  Bulteau,  Histoire  de  FOrdre  de  St, 
Benoit,  Paris,  1691 ;  Menard,  Martyrclog.  0,  S.  B. 
Par.  1629.  La  Begle  de  St.  Benoit  expliquee  par  M. 
de  Rancd,  Abb6  de  la  Trappe,  Paris,  1690 ;  Martene, 
de  Ant,  Monach,  Bit,  Lugd.  1690,  and  Comment,  in 
Beg.  8.  B.  Paris,  1690 ;  Mabillonii  Annates  0. 8,  B. 
Paris,  1703-39;  Dacherii  et  Mabillonii  A  A.  SS. 
0,  S.  B,  Paris,  1668-1701;  Mabillonii  Brev^ 
Scriptum  de  Monast.  Stud.  Batione  in  Bibl.  Ascet, 
Pezii ;  Berthelet,  Traits  historique  et  morale  sur 
r Abstinence,  1726,  Paris,  1731 ;  Calmet,  Comment. 
Hid.  ct  Morale  sur  la  Begle  de  8.  B,  Par.  1734 
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et  ses  Ordres  religieux,  Lille,  1855;  Gudranger, 
Enchiridion  Benedictinum,  Andegay.  1862.  [1. 6.  S.] 

BENEDICnOK,  the  spousal  or  nuptial. 
Amon^  the  Jews  special  ben^ictions  were  in  use 
both  for  betrothal  and  actual  marriage,  the  latter 
constituted,  as  with  the  Romans,  by  a  deductio  or 
proetssion  acoompauTing  the  bride ;  which  how- 
erer  with  the  Romans  had  for  its  goal  the  house 
of  the  husband,  with  the  Jews  the  nuptial  bed 
'ijotXt  A  passage  in  Tobit  (rii.  13,  14)  indicates 
the  dose  connexion  of  the  blessing  with  what  we 
should  term  the  marriage  settlement.  Forms  of 
both  benedictions  will  be  found  in  Selden's  Uxor 
H^braiooy  bk.  iL,  cc.  vii.,  xii.  But  Maimonides 
expresslj  observes  (^Uxor,  Ebr,  bk.  ii.  c.  13)  that 
not  the  blessing  of  the  betrothed  makes  mar- 
riage, but  the  leading  of  the  bride  tc  the  nup- 
tial bed. 

Certain  heathen  marriages,  e.g.  the  Roman 
confarreatiOy  being  also  accompanied  with  a 
benediction,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  same 
custom  should  prevail  in  reference  to  Christian 
ones.  A  good  deal,  however,  of  confusion  seems 
to  have  arisen  on  the  subject,  especially  through 
not  distinguishing  the  legal  and  spiritual  aspects 
of  the  benediction.  It  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated that  for  manj  centuries  both  betrothal 
and  marriage  were  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church 
primarily-  civil  contracts,  valid  although  cele- 
brated according  to  heathen  rites,  if  in  conformity 
with  the  civil  law,  subject  only  to  certain  peculiar 
Christian  restrictions.  It  is  not  meant,  however, 
by  these  expressions  that  such  contracts  were 
looked  on  as  merely  ''secular,"  as  many  would 
term  them  now,  or  ''profane,"  as  the  middle 
ages  termed  them.  For  Our  Lord  and  His  Apos- 
tiesi,  human  society  itself  was  a  sacred  thing : 
the  St.ite,  which  embodied  it  for  all  purposes  of 
civil  life,  was  sacred  (Rom.  xiii.,  1,  4,  6) ;  mar- 
riage above  all,  the  very  keystone  of  all  human 
society,  had  a  primordial  sacredness  (Matt.  xiv.  4), 
entirely  transcending  all  enactments  of  municipal 
or  ceremonial  law. 

But  this  view  in  nowise  prevented  the  Church 
from  claiming  spiritual  control  over  such  con- 
tracts as  between  the  faithful,  from  recognizing 
aad  sealing  their  unions  by  its  benediction,  or 
even  from  looking  upon  such  unions  with  dis- 
favour when  this  was  not  solicited.  Thus  the 
5th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  of  Ignatius  to  Poly- 
carp  (admitted  by  Dr.  Cureton  as  genuine  into 
his  *  Corpus  Ignatiannm ')  says :  "It  is  meet 
that  men  and  women  who  are  marrying  should 
unite  with  the  approval  of  the  bishop,  that  the 
marriage  be  according  to  the  law  and  not  ac- 
cording to  lust.**  So  Tertullian  (writing  about 
A.D.  200),  in  his  work  De  Pudicitid,  speaks  of 
**  secret  unions,  that  is,  not  first  declar^  before 
the  church  *'  (non  prius  apud  ecclesiam  professae) 
as  running  the  risk  of  being  deemed  nigh  to  adul- 
tery and  fornication.  Another  passage  of  his, 
(Ad  Uxor.  c.  8),  is  generally  quoted  as  one  of  the 
first  distinct  authorities  in  favour  of  the  eccle- 
siastical benediction  on  marriage.  According  to 
the  ordinary  reading,  it  runs  thus :  "  How  should 
we  be  sufficient  t&  set  forth  the  bliss  of  that 
Diarriage  which  the  Church  brings  about  (csnd- 
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liat),  and  the  oblation  confirms,  and  the  benedio* 
tion  seals,  angels  proclaim,  the  Father  ratifies  ?  * 
It  must,  however,  be  observed  that,  if  the  abov« 
reading  be  correct,  the  substitution  of  the  bene- 
diction for  the  execution  of  the  tabulae  nuptiales^ 
which  the  words  **et  obsignat  benedictio "  im- 
ply, antedates  by  nany  centuries  the  rule  of  th« 
Church  in  the  matter.  It  is  remarkable,  too. 
as  pointed  out  by  Augusti,  that  one  text,  instead 
of  the  words  "  et  obsignat  benedictio,  angeli  re- 
nuntiant,**  has  simply  "et  obsignatum  angeli 
renuntiant,"  '  the  angels  proclaim  when  sealed,' 
— a  reading  which  brings  back  the  passage  into 
accordance  with  the  law  and  practice  of  the  time, 
but  at  the  expense  of  the  decisive  word  "  bene- 
dictio" itself.*  That  such  benedictions  were 
pronounced,  however,  there  can  be  no  reason  to 
doubt.  Thus  Ambrose,  writing  against  mixed 
marriages,  Ba3rs  :  **  For  since  marriage  itself 
should  be  sanctified  by  the  priestly  veil  (velamine 
sacerdotali)  and  by  benediction,  how  can  that  be 
called  a  marriage  where  there  is  no  agreement 
of  faith  ?  "  (Bk.  ix.  Ep.  70).  But,  as  Selden  has 
observed,  the  like  benedictions  were  often  claimed 
on  behalf  of  many  other  kinds  of  contract  besides 
that  of  marriage, — a  sale  for  instance.  The  total 
absence  from  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  of  any 
liturgical  formulae  relating  to  marriage,  and  of 
any  notice  of  church  usages  in  respect  to  it, 
seems  a  conclusive  proof  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
formed  part  of  the  ritual  of  the  early  church 
during  the  3  or  4  centuries  (or  even  more)  over 
which  the  collection  of  the  materials  for  the 
compilation  in  question  probably  extended. 

There  is  however  extant,  under  dates  ranging 
as  far  back  as  the  former  half  of  the  2nd  cen- 
tury, a  whole  series  of  authorities  enforcing  the 
necessity  of  the  ecclesiastical  benediction,  upon 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  unhesitatingly 
built  its  practice  as  to  the  ceremonial  validity  of 
the  rite,  and  which  have  been  quoted  without 
comment  by  Bingham  and  other  Protestant 
writers.  But  as  these  are,  for  the  most  part, 
spurious  documents  of  the  forged  Decretal  class, 
and  are  only  so  far  important  as  they  shew  the 
points  for  which  it  was  sought  to  claim  the  sanc- 
tion of  an  earlier  period,  and  thus  to  establish 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy  in  matters  con- 
nected with  marriage,  they  may  be  passed  over. 

Turning  to  the  ^tem  Church,  we  find  that 
Chrysostom  in  his  voluminous  works  never  indi- 
cates the  existence  of  a  marriage  liturgy,  or  the 
indispensableness  of  sacerdotal  benediction.  Two 
letters  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  show  clearly  that 
such  benediction  was  looked  upon  rather  as  a 
seemly  accompaniment  to  Christian  marriage  than 
as  a  condition  of  it,  since  the  writer,  in  that  grace- 
ful tender  style  of  which  he  is  a  master,  professes 
to  give  his  by  letter.  One  is  to  Procopius  (Ep,  57, 
otherwise  44),  on  the  marriage  of  "  his  golden 
Olympias."  "  I  join  to  each  other,"  he  writes, 
"  the  right  hands  of  the  young  people,  and  both 
to  that  of  God.  For  it  is  fitting  that  like  many 
other  good  things,  so  should  marriage  take  place 
in  the  best  way  in  all  respects,  and  according  to  . 
our  common  prayers."    However  visible  may  be 

•  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  same  TertalUao« 
In  his  treatise  on  Idolatry  (c  16),  expresdy  admits  the 
purity  of  betrothal  and  marriage  in  themselves,  even 
when  celebrated  amongst  heathens,  and  therefore  the 
lawfulness  of  a  Christian's  pieseoce  at  both.  See  poet^ 
arL  BnmrfthAh, 
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here  the  habitual  form  of  Christian  marriage, 
nothing  can  be  more  obWons  than  thai  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Church  is  not  treated  as  indispens- 
able. Another  letter  to  £usebins(171)  is  still  more 
conclusive,  as  shewing  that  whilst  Gregory  made 
it  a  rule,  wheneyer  present  at  a  wedding,  to  inter- 
pose the  prayers  of  the  churoh,  the  actual  rites 
of  maiTiage  he  left  t«  be  performed  by  others, 
and  considered  that  a  sufficient  consecration  of 
them  could  be  given  from  afar,  since  prayers 
"  are  not  bounded  by  space." 

We  must  now  however  notice  a  singular  docu- 
ment, which  is  included  by  Labb^  and  Hansi 
among  those  of  the  4th  century,  and  appended 
by  them  to  the  Acts  of  the  Nicene  Coimcil,  as 
being  attributed  to  the  Nicene  Fathers  by  a 
Vatican  codex.  It  is  termed  ^*Sanctiones  et 
decreta  alia  ex  quatuor  regum  " — quaere^  regu- 
lorum  ? — *^  ad  Constantinum  libris  decerpta  ** 
(L.  and  M.,  CouncUa,  vol.  ii.  p.  1029  and  foil.), 
and  is  written  in  Latin,  though  evidently  repre- 
senting the  practice  of  the  Greek  Church.  The 
2nd  chapter  of  these  *  Sanctions  and  Decrees ' 
forbids  marriage  with  a  person's  nuptial  para- 
nymphs,  with  whom  'Hhe  benediction  of  the 
crowns  **  is  received.  Benedictions  are  mentioned 
in  like  manner  in  c  6  and  7,  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  ceremony  of  the  Greek  ritual  known  as  the 
benediction  of  the  crowns,  and  not  the  Latin  bene- 
diction of  the  marriage  itself^  is  what  the  above 
passages  refer  to.  But  when  we  attempt  to  fix  a 
date  for  the  work  which  contains  them,  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  carry  this  to  the  second  half  of 
the  6th  century  at  earliest.  For  it  is  a  re 
markable  fact  that  Justinian's  legislation,  mi- 
nutely occupied  as  it  is  with  Church  matters, 
never  once  refers  to  the  ecclesiastical  benedic- 
tion of  marrii^e :  it  requires  a  will  to  see  it, 
as  some  have  done,  in  the  mere  expression 
'*  vota  nuptialia;"  and  this  although  it  will 
be  seen  (Contractt  of  marriage)  that  a  kind 
of  church-registration  of  marriages  was  pro- 
vided for. 

It  is  however  by  no  means  improbable  that 
between  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  the  regular 
practice  of  an  ecclesiastical  benediction  upon 
marriage,  and  the  Greek  ritual  of  marriage  itself, 
became  established.  And  it  is  a  well-known 
Greek  name  which  now  carries  us  back  to  the 
next  Western  authority  on  the  subject, — that  of 
Jie  canons  of  a  Council,  held  in  England  towards 
the  end  of  the  7th  century,  under  Archbishop 
Theodore,  which  enact  that  ^  in  a  first  marriage 
the  priebt  should  perform  the  mass  and  bless 
both  "  parties  (c.  59) ;  implying,  it  would  seem, 
the  practice  set  forth  by  the  *  Sanctions  and 
Decrees,'  of  confining  the  blessing  to  the  as  yet 
unmarried  party  only,  where  the  other  has  been 
married  already. 

In  the  Carlovingian  era,  finally — to  which  be* 
long  the  head  springs  of  the  great  stream  of  church 
forgeries, — forgeries  which,  amongst  other  au- 
thorities, have  so  dealt  with  the  Capitularies 
themselves  that  it  is  frequently  imposfdble  to 
determine  the  precise  age  of  a  given  text — the 
priestly  benediction  entered  into  the  civil  law  as 
an  essential  requisite  of  marriaze ;  and  the  various 
spurious  authorities  from  the  annals  of  the 
Wtttcm  Church  above  commented  on  were 
apparently  invented  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
back  to  a  remote  period  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
aognitton  of  its  necessity.    And  it  may  be  ob- 


served that  the  mention  of  it  almost  invariaUf 
occurs  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  consan- 
guinity,— another  great  source  of  clerical  ikt- 
fluence  and  income  in  its  relation  to  marriage, 
which  has  been  even  more  prolific  in  suggestions 
of  pious  fraud.  By  the  35th  article  of  the  first 
Capitulary  of  802,  none  are  to  be  maxiied  before 
inquiry  be  made  as  to  whether  they  are  related ; 
**  and  then  let  them  be  united  with  a  benedic- 
tion." (Comp.  also  vi.  130,  vii.  179,  viii.  408.) 
The  473rd  article  (vii.  473^  "on  lawful  mar- 
riage "  is  almost  exactly  identical  in  its  wording 
with  the  supposed  letter  of  Pope  Evaristus,  and 
may,  it  is  submitted,  be  fairly  deemed  its  ori- 
ginal. 

We  may  briefly  refer  to  certain  canons  of  the 
patriarch  Nicephorus,  recorded  by  Cotelerius,  and 
perhaps  enacted  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
in  A.D.  814,  which  indicate  that  at  this  period  at 
least  the  benediction  was  by  the  Church  decreed 
to  constitute  the  marriage.  If  any  having  a 
concubine  would  neither  leave  her  nor  allow  her 
to  receive  the  benediction,  and  have  her  with  the 
sacramental  rite,  his  ofierings  were  not  to  be 
received  (can.  xxxiv.).  And  lastly,  the  well- 
known  document  known  as  the  reply  of  Pope 
Nicolas  to  the  Bulgarians,  though  belonging 
only  to  the  latter  half  of  the  9th  century,  pre- 
serves to  us  probably  the  practice  of  the  Roman 
Church  on  this  subject  from  an  earlier  period. 
It  indicates  evidently  a  different  ceremonial  from 
that  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  although  dwelling 
on  the  formalities  of  betrothal,  speaks  of  no  bless- 
ing but  the  nuptial  one. 

To  sum  up  the  conclusions  of  this  inquiry : 
1st.  There  never  was  a  period  when  the  Christian 
Church  did  not  rejoice  to  sanction  the  nuptial 
rite  by  its  benedictions,  and  did  not  exhort  the 
faithful  to  obtain  them  for  their  unions.  2nd. 
But  having  a  profound  faith  in  the  primordial 
sanctity  of  marriage  in  itself^  many  centuries 
elapsed  before  the  pronouncing  of  such  a  benedic- 
tion was  held  essential  to  the  validity  of  marriage, 
when  duly  contracted  according  to  the  municipal 
law,  and  not  contrary  to  the  special  ethical  rules 
of  the  Church  in  reference  to  marriage.  3rd. 
Hence  the  total  absence  of  marriage  liturgies 
from  the  early  Christian  rituals,  extending  to 
about  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century;  the 
genuineness  of  the  one  in  the  Gelacian  Missal 
(end  of  the  5th  century)  being  confessedly  im- 
pugned by  the  absence  of  any  in  the  Gregorian, 
a  century  later.  4th.  It  may  however  be  ad- 
mitted that  by  the  end  of  the  7th  century  the 
priestly  benediction  of  marriage  had  probably 
become  the  rule  in  both  great  branches  (divisions 
not  yet)  of  Uie  Church ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
8th  and  9th  centuries  it  hardened  into  a  legal 
institution  within  the  domains  of  the  great 
usurpers  of  the  West,  the  Carlovingians,  being 
now  largely  supported  by  supposititious  church 
authorities,  carried  back  as  far  as  the  beginning 
of  the  2nd  century.  5th.  It  is  also  possible 
that  about  this  period  a  practice  of  sacerdotally 
blessing  betrothals  likewise  grew  up,  and  promis- 
ing to  open  a  new  source  of  income  to  the  clez^ 
and  above  all  to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  was  in  like 
manner  sought  to  be  maintained  by  spurious 
authorities ;  but  the  date  of  this  cannot  be  fixed 
earlier  than  a.d.  860,  since  Pope  Nicolas,  in  his 
reply  to  the  Bulgarians,  clearly,  speaks  only  of 
the  nuptial  benediction.  £J.  M.  L*] 
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BENEDICTIONS.  (BenedicHo,  •^AoyCo.) 

I.  DefiMiUim^  4tc* — ^Like  many  other  points  of 
ritual,  the  practice  of  benediction  passed  from 
the  Jewish  to  the  Christian  Church.  In  the  in- 
fimcj  of  the  former,  under  Aaron,  we  discorer 
the  existence  of  the  blessing  of  the  congregation 
bj  the  priest  after  the  morning  and  the  eirening 
sacrifice  (Lcr.  iz.  22) ;  and  later  notices  maj  be 
seen  in  1  Chron.  xziii.  13,  Ecclus.  xxiyi.  17,  xlv. 
15, 1.  20.  The  actual  form  is  prescribed  in  Kum. 
yL  22  sqq. ;  cf.  Ps.  Ixvii.  1. 

The  benediction,  ordinarily  pronounced  by 
priests  (as  ejg.  in  the  case  of  Zacharias,  for 
whose  blessing  the  people  waited,  Luke  i.  21). 
would  on  occasions  of  special  solemnity  be  re- 
serred  for  the  high  priest.  Even  the  king,  as 
the  riceroy  of  the  Most  High,  might  glTe  the 
blessing  (cfl  2  Sam.  yL  18,  1  Kings  yiii.  55, 
1  Chron.  xri.  2).  It  would  appear  that  Levites 
had  ordinarily,  thoogh  not  invariably,  the  power 
of  giring  the  blessing.  Cf.  perh.  2  Chron.  xxx.  27. 

The  actual  formula  referred  to  above  does  not 
occur  in  the  New  Testament,  though  our  Lord 
is  spoken  of  as  blessing  little  children  and  His 
disciples  (Mark  x.  16,  Luke  xxiv.  50),  besides 
the  blessing  on  the  occasion  of  the  institution  of 
the  Eucharist  (Matt.  xxvi.  26).  Still,  the  gene- 
nl  tenor  and  form  of  the  blessing,  must  have 
been  similar,  and  the  familiar  **  peace "  of  the 
benediction  is  probably  a  relic  of  the  old  Aaron- 
itic  form. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  various  oc- 
easions  of  benediction  in  the  Christian  Church, 
attention  may  be  called  to  the  strict  definition 
of  the  term,  in  contradistinction  from  the  allied 
expressions,  con$ecration^  dedication^  althoogh  the 
distinction  is  not  unfreqnently  lost  sight  of. 
BrmedictiMj  then,  may  be  defined  to  be  a  certain 
holy  action  which,  combined  with  prayer,  seeks 
for  God's  grace  for  persons,  and,  in  a  lower  de- 
gree, a  blessing  upon  things,  with  a  view  whether 
to  their  efficiency  or  safety.  We  may  add  St. 
Ambrose's  definition  {De  BenedicUonAua  Patri- 
arcAanan,  c  2),  **  Benedictio  est  sanctificationis 
ct  gratiarum  votiva  collatio."  On  this  point  the 
following  extracts  may  be  cited  from  Gillebert 
(bishop  of  Limerick  in  the  12th  century),  De 
Vtu  Ecclenastico,  in  Du  Cange's  Glossary ,  s.  vv. 
•*  CoDsecrare/'  "  Benedictio."  "  Dedicat  pontifex 
atrium,  templum,  altare,  tabulam  altaris.  De- 
dieare  enim  est  locum  Deo  offerre,  benedicere  et 
aanctificare.  CvHsscrat  autem  episcopus  uten- 
siiia  ecclesiae,  quae  fere  omnibus  sacerdotibus 
svnt  oommcnia,  vestimenta  videlicet  sacerdotalia 
ct  pontificalia,  altaris  velaroinm,  calicem,  patenam 
et  oorporalia  et  vasculum  Eucharistiae,  chrisma, 
eleam,  vas  chrismale,  thas  et  thuribulum,  baptis- 
terinm,  arcam  vel  scrinium  reliquiarum,  cibo- 
riam,  id  est  altaris  umbraculum,  crucem,  tin- 
tinaabnlaro  et  ferrum  judiciale.  £a  enim  tantum 
eooMcrat  quae  a  oommuni  usu  in  cultom  divinum 
separantor."  .  .  .  **  Benedicere  autem  dico  prae- 
suJem  ea  quae  Don  sunt  utensil ia  ecclesiae,  con- 
lecrare  vero  ipsa  utensilia.  Benedidt  ergo  pon- 
tiff! reginam,  et  virginem  cum  velatur,  etqnem- 
libet  fiidelem  benedici  postulantem  et  totum 
yopuium  ante  paccm."  These  benedictions  may 
not  be  conferred  by  a  priest  in  the  presence  of  a 
bishop.  Gillebert  had  previously  said,  ^  Bene- 
dicere potest  praeeenU  epitcopo  aquam  et  sal  in 
Duninkris  saosrdos  et  prandium  et  sponsum  et 
aqvam  judicii  rel  panem  et  eaetera.    in  absentia 


Tero  episoopi  potest  benedicere  coronam  clerid 
et  velum  vidua^,  novos  fructus,  candelas  in  Pori« 
ficatione  S.  Mariae,  cineres  in  capite  jejuni!, 
rame:.  In  Dominica  Palmarum,  et  peregrinaturos 
et  lecturum  Evangelium,  et  populum  cum  dimit- 
titur,  aquam  benedictam  aspergit  ad  benedicendas 
novas  domos  et  eaetera  nova." 

II.  Minister  of  Benediction. — ^It  will  be  obvious 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  a  benediction 
is  imparted  by  a  superior  to  an  inferior  (cf.  Heb. 
Tii.  7,  where  this  is  explicitly  stated).  Hence 
it  is  laid  down  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutiom  (viii. 
28)  that  a  bishop  may  bestow  the  blessing,  and 
receive  it  from  other  bishops,  but  not  from 
priests;  so  too  a  priest  may  bless  his  fellow- 
priests  and  receive  the  blessing  from  them  or 
from  a  bishop ;  the  deacon  merely  receives  and 
cannot  impart  the  blessing.  Thus  if  a  bishop  be 
present,  to  him  does  the  Benedictio  super  plcbem 
appertain,  and  only  in  the  absence  of  a  bishop, 
unless  special  authority  be  given,  is  it  permitted 
to  the  priest,  whose  blessing,  however,  is  not 
held  as  of  the  same  solemn  import  as  that  of  the 
bishop. 

The  ancient  Sacramentaries  do  not  distinguish 
between  Episcopal  and  Sacerdotal  blessings; 
while  in  later  times  a  minutely  developed  system 
has  been  formed,  as  may  be  seen,  for  example, 
from  the  extracts  from  Gillebert  given  above. 
To  enter,  however,  at  any  length  into  these  ac- 
cretions is  foreign  to  our  present  scope.  It  will 
suffice  to  allude  to  one  or  two  general  points. 
Here  will  appertain  the  division  of  Benedictions 
into  solemnes  and  communeSy  magnae  and  pctrvae^ 
and  the  like,  although  these  distinctions  are  by 
no  means  uniformly  explained.  The  benedictio 
solemnis  appears  to  belong  strictly  to  the  bishop, 
ind,  in  his  absence,  to  the  priest  acting  as  his 
representative  :  other  benedictions,  it  has  been 
seen,  the  priest  may  confer  in  the  presence  of 
the  bishop.  In  no  case,  however,  can  they  be 
imparted  by  a  deacon  or  layman  (cf.  Apokolio 
Constitutions,  viii.  48,  iii.  10). 

The  distinction  between  the  6.  parva  and  the 
6.  magna  is  variously  explained :  by  some  they 
are  held  to  be  the  blessings  conferred  by  priest 
and  bishop  respectively;  by  others,  that  the 
former  implies  a  private  benediction,  the  latter 
a  public  and  solemn  one  (cf.  Cotelier's  note,  Pa- 
tree  Apost.  i.  284.  ed.  1698). 

Here  may  be  added  a  remark  as  to  special 
powers  of  blessing  possessed  by  abbots.  Their 
pre-eminence  above  priests  in  general  consists  in 
a  superiority  of  jurisdiction,  not  in  a  higher 
order  of  consecration.  From  the  8th  century, 
however,  abbots  who  were  priests  have  possessed 
sundry  episcopal  rights  both  of  benediction  within 
the  limits  of  their  own  cloisters  and  even  of 
several  lower  forms  of  consecration,  the  latter 
of  which  indeed  was  specially  allowed  by  the 
second  General  Council  of  Kioea,  A.O.  787,  can. 
14  (Labb^  and  Cossart,  ConcUia  vii.  909).  This 
example  seems  to  have  been  further  acted  on,  for 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  we  find  abbesses 
assuming  to  themselves  the  right  of  conferring 
benedictions  even  upon  men,  with  laying  on  of 
hands  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  althongh  this 
was  distinctly  prohibited.  (Baluzius,  Capituiaria 
Beg,  Franc,  [anno  789]  i.  238,  ed.  Paris,  1677.) 

in.  Objects  of  Benediction,— It  will  be  readily 
seen  that  Benedictions  may  be  divided  into  Litur- 
gical and  noB-Utargical,  that  is,  into  such  as 
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are  in  immediate  oonnection  with  various  holy 
offices,  and  thoM  which  may  be  viewed  as  inde- 
pendent offices.  Those  of  the  former  class 
specially  regard  persons,  those  of  the  latter 
may  regard  either  persons  or  things.  We 
shall  touch  briefly  on  each  class  of  objects 
separately. 

(A.)  Benedictions  of  Pertons. — Here  may  be 
reckoned  in  the  first  place  all  Liturgical  bless- 
ings, whether  (a)  general^  the  blessing  communi- 
cated to  the  whole  congregation  in  the  dismis- 
sion-formula (Air^XufTif),  as  Dominua  vobiscumj 
pax  vobiactMif  &C.,  in  the  ordinary  services  of  the 
Church,  as  those  of  the  Canonical  Hours,  of  which 
the  Benediction  is  an  essential  element  in  both 
Eastern  and  Western  ritual,  varying  however  in 
the  former  according  to  the  day  of  the  week :  or 
— (/3)  special^  as  those  at  the  Eucharist,  Baptism, 
Ordination,  Marriage,  Penance,  Extreme  Unction, 
Burial.  We  shall  briefly  comment  here  on  the 
B^medictions  entering  with  the  first  of  these 
offices,  for  the  others  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  several  articles  on  these  rites. 

The  old  Latin  Sacramentaries  agree  in  placing 
a  Benediction  Jn  the    Mass   after  the    Lord's 
Prayer  and  before  the  Conmiunion,  a  custom 
which,  in  the  Romish  ritual,  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  from  the  Gidlican  and  Moza- 
rabic  Liturgies  (I>&niel,  Cod.  Liturg.  L    141). 
Up  to   this  point  the  congregation    was  pro- 
hibited from  leaving,  as  e.g.  by  the  Council  of 
Agde  (506  A.D.)  and  the  First  and  Third  Councils 
of  Orleans  (511  and  538  A.D.).    **  Missas  die  Do- 
minico  a  saecularibus  totas  teneri  speciali  ordi- 
natione  praecipimus,  ita  at  ante  benedictionem 
saoerdotis  populus  egredi  non  praesumat."  {Cone. 
Agath,  can.  47 ;  Labb^  iv.  1391.)    Menard  (Greg. 
Sacranu  p.  297 ;  but  cf.  Mabillon,  De  Liturgia  GcUli- 
cana,  L  4,  §  13, 14)  refers  this  to  the  benediction  at 
the  end  of  the  Mass.   ^  Populus  non  ante  discedat 
quam  Missae  solennitas  compleatur,  et  nbi  epis- 
oopus  fuerit,  benedictionem  accipiat  saoerdotis." 
(Cone.  Aurel.  I.  can.  26;  Labb^  iv.  1408.  Sirmond 
remarks  that  the  edd.  have  no  MS.  authority  for 
prefixing  a  negative  to  fuerit,  and  that  the  error 
is  apparently  due  to  its  not  being  perceived  that 
epiaoopus  and  aacerdo8  are  used  synonymously.) 
«  De  Missis  nullus  laicorum  ante  discedat  quam 
Dominica  dicatur  oratio ;  et  si  episcopus  praesens 
fuerit  ejus  benedictio  expectetur."   {Cone.  Aw. 
III.  can.  29  ;  Labb^  v.  302.)    The  Mass  in  one 
sense  was  now  over,  and  thus  those  who  did  not 
communicate  might  leave.   (Cf.  e.g.  Greg.  Tur., 
De  MiracuUs  S.  Martiniy  ii.  47:  '*Cumque  ex- 
pletis    Missis    populus    coepisset    sacrosanctum 
corpus  Redemptoris  accipere.")    We  may  further 
cite  the  injunction   laid  down  by  the  Fourth 
Council  of  Toledo  (633  A.D.),  which,  after  finding 
fiiult  with  those  priests  who  '*  post  dictam  ora- 
tionem  Dominicam  statim  communicant  et  postea 
benedictionem  in  populo  dant,"  proceeds  **  post 
or.  Dom.  et  conjunctionem  panis  et  calicis  bene- 
dictio in  populum  seqnatur,  et  tum  demum  cor- 
poris et  sanguinis  Domini  sacramentum  sumatur  *' 
(can.  18 ;  I^bb^  v.  1711).     This  may  be  further 
illustrated  by  a  remark  of  Caesarius  of  Aries,  to 
the  effect  that  he  who  wishes  **  Missas  ad  inte- 
grum cum  lucro  animae  suae  celebrare "  must 
remain  in  the  church  "  usquequo  or.  Dom.  di- 
catur et  benedictio  populo  detur."  (Serm,  281, 
§  2;  Migne,  xxxix.   2277.)    This  benediction, 
wkteh  fa  properly  the  prerogative  of  the  bishop, 
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is  uttered  generally  in  three,  sometimes  however 
in  four  and  even  five  or  more  divisions,  at  the 
end  of  each  of  which  is  responded.  Amen, 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  this 
Benediction  is  ordinarily  introduced.  The  deacon, 
if  one  be  present,  having  called  with  a  loud 
voice,  ffumHiate  vos  benedictioni  (cf.  Caesarius, 
Serm.  286,  §  7),  the  imparter  of  the  blessing  fol- 
lows with  Dominus  sit  semper  vobiscum,  to  which 
is  responded  Et  cum  spiritu  ttu> ;  then  follows 
the  benediction.  As  showing  the  nature  of  this, 
we  subjoin  the  benediction  for  the  festival  or 
St.  Stephen,  from  three  old  Latin  Liturgies,  the 
Gallican,  the  Gregorian,  and  the  Mozarabic  re- 
spectively (Migne,  Ixxii.  232  ;  Ixxviii.  33 ;  Ixxxv. 
199).  **  Deus,  qui  tuos  martyres  ita  vinxisti 
caritate  ut  pro  te  etiam  mori  cuperent,  ne  peri- 
rent.  Amen;  et  beatum  Stephanum  in  confes- 
sione  ita  sucoendisti  fide,  ut  imbrem  lapidum  non 
timeret.  Amen.  Exaudi  precem  familiae  tuae 
umatoris  inter  fbsta  plaudentem.  Amen.  Acoe- 
dat  ad  te  vox  ilia  intercedens  pro  populo,  pro 
inimicis  quae  orabat  in  ipso  martyrio,  Amen^ 
Ut  se  obtinente  et  te  remunerante,  perveoiat 
illuc  plebs  adquaesita  per  gratiam,  ubi  te,  caeli£ 
apertis,  ipse  vidit  in  gloriam.  Amen.  Quod  Ipse 
praestare  digneris,  qui  cum  Patre  et  Spirits 
Sancto  vivis  et  regnas  in  saecula  saeculorum.'' 
<'  Deus  qui  beatum  Stephanum  Protomartyrem 
coronavit,  et  confessione  fidei  et  agone  martyrii 
mentes  vestras  circumdet,  et  in  praesenti  saeculc 
corona  justitiae,  et  in  future  perducat  vos  ad 
coronam  gloriae.  Amen,  Illius  obtentu  tribuat 
vobis  Dei  et  proximi  charitate  semper  exuberare, 
qui  banc  studuit  etiam  inter  lapidantium  im- 
petus obtinere.  Amen.  Quo  ejus  exemplo  robo- 
rati,  et  intercessione  muniti,  ab  eo  quem  ille  a 
dextris  Dei  vidit  stantem,  mereamini  benedici. 
Amen,  Quod  Ipse  . .  . ."  **  Christus  Dei  Filius, 
pro  cujus  nomine  Stephanus  martyr  lapidatus 
est  innocens,  contra  incursantium  daemonum 
ictus  vos  efficiat  fortiores,  Amen.  Quique  eum 
pro  inimicis  orantem  consuramato  martyrio  pro- 
vexit  ad  caelum,  conferat  in  vobis  ut  sine  con- 
fusione  ad  eum  veniatis  post  transitum,  Amen. 
Ut  illic  laetatura  post  istud  saeculum  accedat 
anima  vestra,  quo  praedictus  martyr  spiritum 
suum  suscipi  exorabat,  Amen." 

Besides  the  above,  there  was  here  also  a  short 
benediction  at  the  end  of  the  service,  such  as 
"  Pax  Domini  sit  semper  vobiscum,"  or  the  two 
following  taken  from  Snxon  offices,  *^  Benedictio 
Dei  Patris  Omnipotentis  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti 
maneat  semper  vobiscum.**  **  B.  Dei  Patris  et 
Fil.  et  S.  S.  et  pax  Domini  sit  semper  vobiscum.'* 
(Palmer,  Orig.  Lit.  iv.  §  24.) 

By  way  of  illustration  of  this  last  we  mav 
cite  Amalarius  (De  Eccl.  Off.  iii.  36),  **  Hunc 
morem  tenet  sacerdos,  ut  post  omnia  Sacramenta 
consummata  benedicat  populo;"  and  Rabanus 
Maurus  (J)e  Inst.  Cleric,  i.  33),  **  Post  coram  u- 
nionem  ergo,  et  post  ejusdem  nominis  canticum, 
data  Benedictione  a  sacerdote  ad  plebem,  diaconus 
praedicat  Missae  officium  esse  peractum,  dans 
licentiam  abeundi.*' 

In  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (lib.  viii.),  it  is 
ordained  that  before  the  Missa  Fidelium  a  solemn 
dismission-blessing  should  be  pronounced  over 
catechumens,  energumens,  and  penitents  (cc 
6-8).  The  solemn  blessing  over  the  congrega- 
tion is  to  be  found  later  (c.  15)  after  the  com- 
munion,  the  deacon  having  first  uttered  the 
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vsnal   fonn,  Ti^  Ot^  Si&  rov  Xpurrov  tArov 

The  bletdiigs  entering  into  Eastern  liturgies 
mre  frequent ;  and  we  find  them  at  various  points 
of  the  senrice  introduced  by  the  formula  cdA^.f- 
€OP  innnra.  It  has  been  remarked  as  in  some 
degree  significant  of  the  characters  of  the  two 
great  dirisions  of  Christendom  that  when  such 
a  request  as  the  above  has  been  made  by  the 
deacon  to  the  priest,  in  the  Western  Churdi  the 
tatter  proceeds  to  invoke  God's  blessing  on  the 
congregation  and  himself^  in  the  Eastern  Church 
he  answers  it  as  a  rule  by  an  ascription  of  praise 
to  God.  Thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  Prothesia 
(or  introductory  part  of  the  Eucharistic  Service) 
in  the  Litui^  of  St.  Chrysostom,  the  deacon's 
request  to  bless  is  answered  by  thKoynrhs  6 
Btht  iitimv  xdrrort  vvv  ical  ktX  koI  fif  roht 
aiitpat  rmw  €u4tv§9.  'Afi^v,  (Daniel,  iv.  329, 
and  often.)  Gr  again,  we  may  cite  the  form  as 
urted  at  the  banning  of  the  proanaphoral  part 
of  the  liturgy  (i.e.,  the  continuation  of  the 
servict  Jp  to  the  Surtum  corda)  ti\oyrifi4rfi  ^ 
fiaatXtla  rov  Tlarphs  ired  rod  T.  iced  roS  'A. 
nv.  vvy  jcal  &ffl,  k.tA.  (t6.  340). 

The  long  benediction  we  have  spoken  of  as 
occurring  in  Latin  liturgies  after  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  is  not  found  in  the  Eastern  ritual,  at 
the  corresponding  part  of  which  occurs  what  is 
known  as  the  ^  Prayer  of  Inclination,"  answer- 
ing in  character  to  the  Sprayer  of  humble 
800688**  of  our  own  church.  (Neale,  Holy 
Eastern  Churchy  Introd.  p.  515.) 

A  further  enumeration  of  the  benedictions  of 
Greek  liturgies  appertains  rather  to  a  description 
of  the  Eastern  Eucharistic  offices ;  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  mention^  that  in  addition  to  the  final 
disralMion-blessing,  universal  here  as  in  the 
IjUin  ritual,  some  of  the  Eastern  liturgies  (as 
those  of  St.  Mark  and  the  Coptic  so-called  liturgy 
of  St.  fiAsil)  give  a  long  benediction  after  the 
|iotft-commanion  prayers  of  thanksgiving  (see 
e.  g,  Neale,  ib.  pp.  G88,  694) ;  also  the  Nestorian 
liturgy  of  Theodore  the  interpreter  closes  with 
a  similar  benediction  (Daniel,  iv.  193).  The 
above  are  too  long  for  quotation  here,  but  we 
may  cite  as  an  example  of  a  Greek  benediction 
the  final  blessing  from  the  liturgy  of  St.  Mark 
(Daniel,  iv.  170):  titKoytlrv  6  Bths  6  *b\oy£y 
ffoi  ayiA^»y  iced  (FKiitmv  ical  Ziarripiov  rdyras 
iftat  9ik  rrjf  tu04^€»s  rmv  kylmv  afnov  ^vtr- 
riipimw,  6  ^r  ^hKoyrirht  tls  roht  a.  r&y  a. 
It  maj  be  mentioned  as  a  curious  peculiarity 
that  in  the  ConstantinopolitAU  rite  the  priest 
don  nr»t  give  the  final  blessing  till  he  has  dis- 
robe! (Daniel,  iv.  372> 

At  the  end  of  the  Ethiopic  liturgy  is  a  prayer 
of  the  people,  of  the  nature  of  a  benediction, 
«(^>ken  after  the  blessing  of  the  bishop  or  priest 
ha*  lj«en  pronounced,  preluded  too  by  the  call 
«  r  the  deacon  to  kneel :  **May  the  Lord  bless  us 
Hi*  !»ervant»  .  .  .  ." 

Besides  the  above,  there  was  another  solemn 
benediction,  the  special  prerogative  of  the 
bishop,  the  6.  matutinaiit  H  vesjjertinalis^  said, 
a»  its  name  implies,  at  the  end  of  matins  and 
ve«peri.  For  this  we  may  again  refer  to  the 
<  4iaAcil  of  Agde  (can.  30),  *'Plebs  collecta  ora- 
tiiroe  ad  ▼esMram  ab  episcopo  cum  benedictione 
dimittatur.*^  (Labh^  iv.  1388;  cf.  also  Clone. 
fiareelL  [MO  A.D.]  can.  2 ;  ib.T,  378.) 

Of  AfUB-iitorgicsil  bles»ings  appertaining  to  per- 
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sons,  we  may  briefly  speak  here  of  the  genenA 
blessing,  properly  though  not  ezcliisively  th« 
episcopal  prerogative,  as  may  be  seen  from  e.g, 
Basil,  Ep,  199,  §  27  [iv.  724,  ed.  Migne],  and 
Athanasius,  Vita  8,  Anion,  c  67.  It  would 
seem  that,  especially  on  the  entrance  of  a  bishop 
into  a  place,  his  blessing  was  reverently  be- 
sought by  the  people.  Cf.  (]hrys.  Horn,  Enoom. 
m  Mel.  §  2;  Aug.  Ep.  33,  §  5  [ii.  131,  ed. 
Miguel;  and  Greg.  Nyss.  Vita  Macrmae  [iii.  976, 
MigneJ.  This  blessing  was  eagerly  sought  for 
even  by  princes,  as  by  Clodoveus  from  Remigius, 
or  by  the  Empress  Eudoxia  from  the  Bishop 
Porphyrins  {Acta  Sanctontmj  i.  154  Oct.;  iii. 
653  Feb.).  This  may  be  further  illustrated  by 
a  statement  of  Philostorgius  (see  Valesius'  note 
on  Theodoret  iv.  5)  to  the  e£fect  that  when  all 
the  other  bishops  went  to  pay  homage  to  Eih 
sebia,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Onstans,  Leontius, 
Bishop  of  Tripoli,  refused  to  do  so  save  on  the 
condition  that  the  empress  should  rise  at  his 
approach,  and  with  bowed  head  ask  his  blessing. 
It  was  allowed  by  the  Council  of  Epao  [517  A.D.] 
for  people  of  rank  (cives  superiorum  natalium) 
to  invite  the  bishop  to  themselves  to  receive  his 
blessing  at  CJhristmas  and  Easter. 

(B.)  Benedictuma  cf  things.  Before  proceed* 
ing  to  enumerate  some  of  the  more  striking 
cases  of  benedictions  of  things,  we  may  once 
more  call  attention  to  the  distinction  already 
dwelt  on  between  benediction  and  the  stronger 
term  conaecration,  in  that  in  the  one  regard  is 
had  but  to  the  bestowal  of  certain  grace  or 
efficacy,  whereas  in  the  other,  a  thing  is  not 
only  destined  for  a  holy  use,  but  is  viewed  as 
changed  into  a  holy  thing.  Augusti  {DenkwUr' 
digk,  X.  192)  brings  out  this  distinction  by  a 
comparison  of  the  phrases  pants  benedichts  and 
pants  consecratus  ;  and  so  the  Greek  Church  re- 
cognizes the  difference  between  •bKoyla  on  the 
one  hand  and  hryuurfUs  or  icaJBUpwns  on  the 
other.  Similar  is  the  distinction  between  bene^ 
dictiones  invocativae  and  6.  constitutivaej  sacro' 
tivae,  de^inativaef  the  names  of  which  show  that 
the  one  invoke  God's  grace,  the  other  dedicate 
permanently  to  His  service. 

We  shall  now  enumerate  some  of  the  more 
frequent  instances  of  special  benedictions  of 
things,  for  detailed  information  respecting  which 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  separate  articles. 

(I)  B,  fontis,  the  blessing  of  ihe  baptismal 
water,  &c  [Baptism].  (2)  6.  aquae  lustralis 
[Holt  Water].  (3)  6.  panis  et  tfini,  which 
substances  when  blessed  bore  the  name  of  the 
saint  on  whose  festival  the  benediction  took 
place,  as  St.  John's  wine,  St.  Mark's  bread,  &c. 
(4)  6.  salts  [Salt],  whether  for  admixture  with 
holy  water  or  otherwise.  (5)  i.  lactis  et  meUi» 
[Milk  and  Honet].  (6)  6.  oUi,  whether  for  the 
catechumens  at  baptism  or  confirmation,  or  for 
the  Chrisma,  or  for  the  sick  (cdx^Xator) 
[Chrism  ;  Oil].  (7)  6.  incenai,  (8)  6.  cereonany 
as  for  the  special  feast  of  Candlemas  Day,  Feb. 
2.  (9)  6.  cinerum,  of  Ash  Wednesday  [Lent], 
(10)  b.palmarum,  of  Palm  Sunday  processions. 

(II)  6.  paschales^  whether  of  Easter  eggs  or  the 
paschal  lamb  or  the  Easter  candles ;  and  to  these 
may  be  added  an  immense  number  of  varieties 
of  benedictions  for  almost  every  imaginable  occa- 
sion, wherein  the  pious  of  past  ages  deemed  that 
the  church  eould  draw  forth  on  their  behalf 
from  a  rich  ttort  of  blessing.    Thus  we  may 
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mention,  {n  addition  to  those  already  cited,  the 
following  benedictions  of  things,  occurring,  nn- 
'es*  the  contrary  be  specified,  in  the  Gregorian 
Sacramentary.  (1)  6.  cfomtis.  (2)  uvae  vel  favae 
(=  fabae).  (3)  cidfructus  novot,  (4)  ad  omnia 
quae  w>literi$,  (5)  oarnit.  (6)  pviei  (QalL). 
(7)  (xuei  et  ovorum  (Each.  Graec.).  (8)  ignis 
(Pontif.  Egb.).    (9)  libronm  (ib.). 

IV.  IMe  of  imparting  BenidicUon,  Howerer 
Tarions  the  objects  for  which  blessings  are  sought, 
and  however  different  therefore  the  formulae  in 
which  thej  are  conferred,  still  there  are  certain 
accompaniments  which  are  as  a  rule  always 
present,  and  as  to  which  the  directions,  simple 
enough  in  the  earliest  Church,  have  been  in  pro- 
cess of  time  rendered  more  and  more  definite,  to 
leave  as  little  as  possible  to  individual  will, 
(a)  As  showing  how  the  Christian  Bitual  on 
these  points  is  foreshadowed  in  the  Jewish,  we 
have  thought  it  well  to  prefix  a  brief  note  as  to 
fiie  laws  of  blessing  in  the  latter.  The  priests, 
to  whom  the  power  of  imparting  blessings  was 
committed,  were  to  do  so  standing  (cf.  Deut.  x. 
8;  xxvii.  12),  with  outstretched  hands.  We 
cite  here  a  passage  from  the  Mishna,  the  earliest 
authority  to  which  we  can  appeal  next  to  the 
Bible.  **  In  what  way  is  the  sacerdotal  blessing 
performed  ?  In  the  provinces  [•'.  e,  away  from  - 
the  temple]  they  say  it  in  three  blessings  [t.  e, 
the  formula  of  Numbers  vi.  24-26  is  divided 
into  three  clauses,  and  Amen  responded  at  the 
end  of  each],  but  in  the  temple  in  one.  In  the 
temple  they  say  the  Name  as  it  is  written  [i.  e, 
the  TtTpaypdififtaTotf],  in  the  provinces  with  the 
substituted  name  [i,€,  Adonai].  In  the  provinces 
the  priests  raise  their  hands  on  a  level  with  their 
shoulders,  but  in  the  temple  above  their  heads, 
except  the  high-priest,  who  does  not  raise  up  his 
hands  above  the  diadem."  [Or  perhaps  rather  a 
plate  of  gold  worn  upon  the  forehead  of  the  high- 
priest.  The  reason  of  the  prohibition  in  his  case 
was  because  of  the  presence  of  the  Sacred  Name 
upon  the  plate.]  Mishn,  SotOy  vii.  6.  In  a  some- 
what later  authority,  the  commentary  on  Num- 
bers and  Deuteronomy  known  as  Sifree,  we  have 
further  directions  given :  (1)  the  blessing  is  to 
be  pronounced  in  the  Hebrew  language ;  (2)  the 
imparter  of  the  blessing  is  to  stand,  and  (3)  with 
outstretched  hands.  (4)  The  sacred  name  niH^ 
is  to  be  used;  (5)  the  priest  must  face  the 
people,  and  (6)  speak  in  a  loud  voice.  {Sifree  on 
Numb.  vi.  22-27.)  Reference  may  also  be  made 
to  a  still  later  authority,  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
itself(Soto,  fol.  38  a). 

During  the  conferring  of  the  blessing  the 
people  must  not  look  at  the  priest,  for  for  the  time 
the  glory  of  God  is  supposed  to  rest  upon  him 
(vide  infra).  Also,  his  hands  are  disposed  so 
that  the  fingers  go  in  pairs,  forefingers  with 
middle  fingers,  ring  fingers  with  little  fingers, 
with  the  tips  of  the  two  thumbs  and  of  the  two 
forefingers  respectively  touching  each  other,  thus 
arranging  the  whole  ten  fingers  in  six  divisions. 
We  shall  quote  in  illustration  of  this  from  the 
Lekach  Tob  of  R.  Eleazar  b.  Tobiah  (tbe  so- 
called  Pesikta  Zotarta)  on  Numbers,  /.  c.  *^  It 
is  forbidden  to  look  at  the  priests  at  the  moment 
that  they  lift  up  their  hands, — and  he  divides  his 
hands  into  six  parts,  as  it  is  said, '  Every  one  had 
six  wings.'    Isa.  vi.  2" 

One  more  extract  will  suffice,  which  we  take 
Irom  the  ancient  commentary  on  Numbers  (in 


loo,),  the  Bammidbar  RtMa  (c  11)l  ^There- 
fore it  is  said  (Cant.  iL  9)^  *  Behold  he  stands 
behind  our  wall,'  that  Ib,  synagogues  and  col 
leges.  *•  He  looks  from  the  windows ' : — ^At  the 
tmie  when  the  Holy  One,  Blessed  be  He,  said  to 
Aaron  and  his  sons  'Thus  shall  ye  bl^s'  &c, 
Israel  said  to  the  Holy  One, '  Loid  of  the  Uni- 
verse,  thou  tellest  the  priests  to  bless  us,  we 
want  only  Thy  blessing  and  to  be  blessed  from 
Thy  mouth ;  according  as  it  is  said.  Look  from 
the  abode  of  Thy  holiness,  from  heaven '  (Deflt. 
XX vL  15).  The  Holy  One  said,  *■  Although  I  com- 
manded the  priests  to  bless  you,  /  am  standing 
with  them  and  blessing  you.'  Therefore  tbe 
priests  stretch  forth  their  hands  to  indicate  thnt 
the  Holy  One  stands  behind  us,  and  therefore  it 
says,  '  He  looks  fVom  the  windows '  [t>.  from 
between  the  shoulders  of  the  priests],  '  He  peeps 
from  the  lattice  work'  \i^,  from  between  the 
fingers  of  the  priests]." 

{fi)  The  forgoing  points  afford  a  very  cloee 
parallel  to  the  usages  of  the  Christian  church. 
That  the  imparter  of  the  blessing  should  stand 
is  but  in  accordance  with  the  natural  order  of 
things,  and  thus  is  a  point  universally  observed, 
so  that  the  Latin  church  does  but  stereotype 
usage,  when  in  the  ritual  of  Paul  V.  it  is  laid 
down  as  a  Rubric  etando  temper  benedicat.  As  to 
the  kneeling  of  the  recipients  of  the  blessing,  we 
may  find  ancient  evidence  in  the  ApostoHc  Con- 
stitutions (viii.  6),  where  the  injunction  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  Benediction,  *' . . .  ao^  let  the  deacon 
say,  K\ivart  koI  ^hKoyuffBt.** 

The  order  of  the  Jewish  ritual  that  the  priest 
should  face  the  people  is  paralleled  (to  sjiy 
nothing  of  unvarying  custom)  by  the  Rubric 
before  the  benediction  in  the  mass  in  ancient 
Sacramentaries,  (thus  e,  g,  **  Postea  dicat  episco- 
pus  oonvertens  ad  populum,"  in  an  ancient  mass 
for  Easter.  Greg.  Sacram,  p.  248) ;  and  that  to 
pronounce  the  blessing  in  a  loud  voice  by  the 
equivalent  command  constantly  met  with  in 
Greek  service  books  {e.g,  hrs{fx^^  ^  Itpths 
fitya\6^yoSf  Goar,  Euchol.p.  42). 

The  lifting  up  of  hands  {trapvis  rup  x«fM^y) 
is  an  inseparable  adjunct  of  benedictions.  It  is 
constantly  associated  in  the  Bible  with  actions  of 
a  more  solemn  character,  as  oaths  {e.g.  Gen.  xiv. 
22 ;  Rev.  x.  5),  or  prayer  {e.g.  Psalm  xxviii.  2  ; 
xliv.  21  [20,  E.V.];  IxiiL  5  [4,  E.V.];  1  Tim.  ii. 
8X  or  benediction  (e.g.  Lev.  ix.  22 ;  Luke  xxiv. 
50).  An  occasional  addition  is  that  of  the  laying 
on  of  hands :  of  this  we  find  traces  in  Gen.  xlviii. 
14,  18 ;  Matt.  xix.  13,  15 ;  Mark  x.  16 :  and  we 
may  again  refer  to  the  Apostolic  Constitutiifns 
(viii.  9),  where  the  benediction  upon  penitents  is 
associated  with  the  laying  on  of  hands  (xctpo- 
6€ffla),  The  feeling  of  the  greater  worth  and 
power  of  the  right  hand  is  shown  in  patriarchal 
times  (Cren.  /.  c.) ;  and  in  later  times  it  is  either 
taken  for  granted  or  is  expressly  commanded  that 
the  right  hand  should  be  used. 

(y)  With  this  natural  and  almost  univenuil 
gesture,  the  act  of  benediction  is  constantly  re- 

E resented  in  ancient  art.  Thus,  the  Lord  extends 
[is  open  hand  over  the  demoniac,  in  the  biis- 
reliefs  of  a  sarcophagus  at  Verona  (MafTei, 
Verona  lUustrata,  pars  iii.  p.  54) ;  and  also  over 
a  kneeling  figure  in  an  AROoeoLiUM  of  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Hermes  (Bottari,  Pitture  e  SctU- 
ture,  clxxxvii.  No.  2). 

In  process  of  time,  as  in  the  Jewish  no  in  th» 
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Christiaa  ritiud,  a  particnUr  dispositioB  of  the 
fmgcn  in  thr  act  of  blessing  became  nsual.  In 
the  Greek  chnrcb,  and  in  Greek  paintings  for  the 
most  part,  th*  hand  outstretched  in  blessi&g  has 
the  thumb  touching  the  tip  of  the 
ring-finger,  while  the  forefinger, 
the  mi(klle,  and  the  little  finger 
are  erected.  According  to  a  view 
mentioned  by  Clampini  {De  Sacris 
Aedif.  Const,  p.  42,  from  Theoph. 
Raynaud,  De  Attributia  ChHsti,  4. 
9.  733,  who  cites  it  from  some 
fragments  of  a  Greek  writer  of 
uncertain  date,  Nicolaus  Malaxus), 
the  erect  forefinger  with  the  curved 
middle  finger  make  10,  t^.  'ItytroCf , 
while  the  crossing  of  the  thumb  and  ring-finger 
and  the  curving  of  the  little  finger  make  XC,  t^. 
XfMtfT^f.  One  cannot  but  agree  here  with  the 
remark  m  the  Ada  Sanctorum  (June,  toI.  vii. 
p.  135)  that  this  is  rather  an  ingenious  specula- 
tion of  Malaxus  than  a  received  doctrine  of  the 
Greek  church.  According  to  Goar  {Euchohgiont 
p.  923)  the  thumb  and  ring-finger  crossed  made 
a  X,  the  other  fingers  erect  with  the  fore  and 
middle  fingers  slightly  separated  were  supposed 
to  represent  v,  I,  the  whole  standing  for  'Iritrovs 
Xpurrhs  puc^  He  also  gives  (pp.  114,  115) 
pictures  of  St.  Methodius  and  St.  Germanus, 
with  the  fingers  disposed  as  above,  save  that  the 
fore  and  middle  fingers  are  united.  Evidence, 
however,  is  not  forthcoming  as  to  the  date  oif 
these  representations.  (Cf.  Leo  Allatius,  De 
Con*.  EccL  Occid.  et  Onent,  pp.  1358  sqq.,  wno 
describe  as  used  by  the  Greeks  a  disposition  of 
the  fingers  akin  to  that  spoken  of  by  Malaxus, 
and  considers  it  as  indicating  the  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity  and  of  the  twofold  nature  of  our  Lord.) 
Neale  (t6.  352,  n.)  thus  describes  the  eastern 
method,  **The  priest  joins  his  thumb  and  third 
finger,  and  erects  and  joins  the  other  three ;  and 
is  thus  supposed  to  symbolize  the  procession  of 
the  floly  Ghost  from  the  Father  alone;  and, 
according  to  others,  to  form  the  sacred  name 
IHC  by  the  position  of  his  fingers." 

In  the  Latin  manner  of  benediction  the  erected 
fingers  are  the  thumb,  the  forefinger  and  the 

middle  finger,  while  the  other 
two  are  doubled  down  on  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  The  hand 
of  the  Lord  is  thus  represented 
in  some  monuments,  when  He 
works  a  miracle,  not  holding 
a  rod  in  the  hand:  for  in- 
stance, in  the  healing  of  the 
man  born  blind  (Bottari,  tav. 
xix.),  that  of  the  woman  with 
an  issue  of  blood  (xxi.)^  and 
in  the  representation  of  Christ's  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem (cxxxiii.):  see  also  the  illustrations  of 
Blind,  Helalino  of,  and  Bethesda.  The  same 
arrangement  of  the  fingers  is  observed  in  the  bas- 
belief  of  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  representing 
the  Good  Shepherd  blessing  His  sheep.  In  some 
cases  the  representation  of  the  natural  gesture  of 
an  orator  or  teacher  resembles  the  act  of  blessing ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  representation  of  Christ  in 
the  midst  of  the  doctors,  given  by  Bottari  (liv.). 
This  arrangement  of  the  fingers  is  said  to  be  - 
found  in  the  most  ancient  pictorial  representa- 
tions of  the  Popes  (Molanus,  Ifist.  SS,  Imaginum, 
p.  46S  n. ;  etl.  Louvain,  1771).     Pope  Leo  IV. 


(ffcm,  de  Cura  Paitoraliy  Migne's  Patrol,  cxt. 
678)  seems  to  enjoin  a  somewhat  different  ar- 
rangement, still  for  the  purpose  of  symbolizing 
the  Trinity ;  ^  districtis  duobus  digitis  et  pollice 
intus  recluso,  per  quod  Trinitas  annuitur." 
These  words,  however,  though  given  by  Labb^ 
are  wanting  in  many  authorities. 

But  it  seems  certain,  that  it  is  only  in  com* 
paratively  modern  times  that  the  rite  of  benedic- 
tion has  constituted  a  distinction  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  For  instance,  in  the 
most  Roman  of  monuments,  the  Vatican  con- 
fessio  (or  crypt)  of  St.  Peter  (see  the  frontis- 
piece to  Borgia's  Vaticana  Confessio  B,  Petri),  the 
Lord  gives  the  blessing  in  the  Greek  manner ;  is 
the  triumphal  arch  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  in  the 
Latin  manner ;  in  the  tribune  of  the  same  church, 
after  the  Greek  manner ;  so  also  in  a  mosaic  of  the 
ancient  Vatican  (Ciampini,  De  Saor.  Aedif.  p.  4S\ 
executed  imder  the  direction  of  Innocent  III. 
(1198-1216),  who,  treating  expressly  of  this 
matter  (De  Sacro  Maria  Myat.  ii.  44),  pre- 
scribes the  elevation  of  three  fingers,  without 
indicating  which.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bas- 
relief  of  a  Greek  diptych  given  by  Foggini  {De 
Bom.  Itin,  Petri,  p.  471),  represents  St.  Peter 
giving  the  blessing  in  the  Latin  manner,  while 
St.  Andrew,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Church 
of  Constantinople,  blesses  in  the  Greek  manner ; 
a  circumstance  which  may  perhaps  indicate  that 
different  gestures  of  blessing  were  regarded  as 
characteristic  of  East  and  West  respectively 
(see  Martigny,  Diet,  dea  Antiq.  Christ,  p.  84). 

(3)  The  SIGN  OF  THE  Crosb  (see  the  article) 
constantly  accompanies  benedictions  both  in  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  rites,  and  was  thought 
to  impart  validity  to  the  act ;  **  quod  signum 
nisi  adhibeatur  .  .  nihil  horum  rite  perficitur," 
says  St.  Augustine  (^Tract.  in  Joannem,  118,  §  5). 

(c)  Incense  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of 
Benedictions ;  and  the  employment  of  Holy  Water 
to  be  sprinkled  on  persons  or  things  may  be 
regarded  as  a  form  of  Benediction  [Holt  Water]. 
The  modern  Romish  Ritual  makes  a  special  vest- 
ment incumbent  on  the  priest  who  gives  a  blessing. 
This,  however,  is  beside  our  present  purpose. 

V.  Benedictionala. — It  has  been  already  shown 
that  various  early  forms  of  benedictions  are 
found  interspersed  in  ancient  Sacramentaries. 
In  that  attributed  to  Pope  Leo  are  found  forms 
of  blessing  "ascendentibus  a  fonte,"  and  **  lactis  et 
mellis,"  as  well  as  a  "  benedictio  fontis,*'  which 
is  possibly  a  later  addition.  It  is,  however,  in 
the  somewhat  later  Sacramentnry  of  Gregory  the 
Great  that  we  meet  with  specimens  of  benedic- 
tions on  a  more  extended  scale,  in  some  MSS. 
variously  interspersed  through  the  book,  and  in 
some  given  separately,  forming  the  so-called 
Benedictionale.  This  is  the  case  with  the  very 
ancient  MS.  of  the  Caesarean  Library,  edited  by 
Lambecius,  not  knowing  that  the  greater  part  of 
it  had,  under  a  different  arrangement,  already 
been  edited  by  Menard.  Another  of  somewhat 
different  form  has  been  edited  by  Pamelius 
(Liturgg.  vol.  ii.)  from  two  MSS.  of  the  time 
of  Charlemagne  now  in  the  Vatican.  The  Liber 
Sacramentorum  of  Ratoldus,  of  the  tenth  century, 
also  contains  numerous  benedictions,  but  the 
fullest  Benedictional  is  that  found  in  two  MSS. 
of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Theodoric,  near  Rheims, 
written  about  the  year  900.  Menard  has  alse 
edited  a  Benedictional  from  a  MS.  in  the  abbey 
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of  St.  EtigioB,  and  Angelas  Rocca  another  from 
a  MS.  in  the  Vatican.  A  krge  collection  of 
henedictions  is  also  to  be  found  Si  the  PonUfical 
of  Egbert  (Archbishop  of  Tork,  A.D.  732-766), 
published  bj  the  Sortees  Society  in  1853.  It 
will  be  observed  that  all  the  above  are  merely 
recensions,  more  or  less  added  to,  of  the  bene- 
dictions in  the  Qregorian  Sacramentarj ;  it 
will  suffice  to  mention,  in  addition  to  those^ 
the  benedictions  of  the  Gothic  Missal,  first 
edited  by  Joseph  Thomasius  and  then  by  Ma- 
billon  (^Mtueum  ItcUictun,  vol.  ii.),  which  are 
nnmerous,  but  of  very  different  form. 

VI.  lAteratwe. — For  the  matter  of  the  present 
article  we  have  to  express  considerable  obliga- 
tions to  the  essay  Segen  und  Fluch  in  Binterim's 
DenhtUrdightitm  (vol.  vii.  part  2),  and  to 
Augusti's  DenkwUrdigkeiten  aus  der  Chrittlichgn 
Archdotogiej  vol.  x.  pp.  165  aeqq.  We  have  also 
consulted  the  articles  Benedictionm  and  Beg- 
ntutgen  in  Herzog's  Bialencyklopddie,  and  in 
Wetzer  and  Welte's  KirchenrLexioon,  See  also 
Gerhard,  De  Benedictione  Ecclesiastioa,  and  Hae- 
ner,  De  Ritu  BenediciUmis  SacerdotaUs,  A  vast 
mine  of  information  is  to  be  found  in  Martene, 
De  Aniiquis  JScclesiae  MUibuSf  and  in  Gretser, 
De  BenedUctionHbus,  [R.  S.] 

BENEDIOTUB,  of  Nursia,  abbot  of  Monte 
Caasino,  bom  A.D.  480,  and  died  probably  542. 
[See  Diet,  of  Chr,  Biogr,  s.  v.]  His  festivals  are 
as  follows : — 

Under  March  21,  the  MarU  Rom,  Vet,  has 
**  In  Cassino  Castro,  Benedicti  Abbatis ; "  Mart, 
ffieroTLy  ^'Depositio  Benedicti  Abbatis;"  Mart, 
Bedae,  ''Natale  Benedicti  Abbatis." 

Under  Jaly  11,  Mart  Bedaehas, ''  Floriaooadven- 
tus  S.  B.  A. ;"  Mart,  Adonis, "  Translatio  S.  B.  A. ;" 
while  M.  ffieron.  has  again  <*  Depositio  S.  B.  A." 

Under  Dec  4,  the  M,  ffieron,  has  "Floriaco 
adventus  Corporis  S.  B.  A." 

The  Col,  Byzant,  celebrates  « Benedict  of 
Nursia,  Holy  Father,"  on  March  14. 

We  see  that  the  festival  of  March  21  commemo- 
rates the  death  (or  burial)  of  the  saint ;  that  of 
July  11,  the  translation  of  his  relics  to  Fleury 
(St.  Benoit  sur  LoireX  in  653.  The  Mart,  Hieron,, 
here  as  in  some  other  places,  is  inexplicable. 

The  name  of  St.  Benedict  is  recited  in  the 
prayer  Communicantea  of  the  Gregorian  canon, 
and  in  the  ancient  canon  of  Milan  (Menard's 
Oreg.  Sacram.,  p.  546).  The  Corbey  MS.  of  the 
Sacram,  Greg,  has  on  vi.  Idus  Julii  (July  10) 
•*  Vigilia  S.  Benedicti  Abbatis,"  with  proper  col- 
lect, &c.,  and  on  v.  Id.  Jul.  (July  11)  "Natale 
S.  B.  A.,"  with  proper  collect,  &c,  for  the  mass. 
The  MSS.  of  Reims  and  of  Ratold  have  also  the 
Natale  on  this  day,  but  the  office  is  simply  de 
oommuni  unius  abbatis  (Menard,  u.  s.  p.  407> 
Antiphon  in  Lib.  Antiph,  p.  703.  Compare  Liber 
ResponsaliSj  p.  810. 

Stephen  of  Toumai  (Epist,  105)  tells  us  that 
the  ancient  church  of  St.  Benedict  at  Paris  was 
built  so  that  the  sanctuary  was  towards  the 
west,  an  arrangement  which  was  afterwards 
altered  (in  Menard,  u.  s.  p.  829).  [C] 

BENEDIOTUB.  The  song  of  Zacharias  con- 
tained in  S.  Luke  i.  68-79,  so  called  from  its 
first  word.  This  canticle  has  been  said  at  lauds 
in  the  Western  Church  from  early  times  every 
day  throughout  the  year,  whatever  be  the  ser- 
▼ioe.  The  introduction  of  the  custom  is  attri- 
kiied  to  S.  Benedict.    It  is  said  with  a  varying 


antiphon  which  is  doubled,  t.0.,  said  entire  both 
before  and  afier  the  canticle,  on  double  feasts; 
in  the  Roman,  Monastic,  and  other  offices  derived 
from  a  Gregorian  or  Benedictine  origin,  at  the 
end  of  lau<U,  immediately  before  the  oratio  or 
collect,  and  occupies  the  same  position  at  lauds 
which  the  Magnificat  occupies  at  vespers.  In 
the  Ambrosian  office  it  occurs  on  the  contrar}' 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  office,  afler  the 
opening  versidea.  The  Ambrosian  rules  too  for 
the  duplication  of  antiphons  are  different  from 
the  Roman.  The  Benedictus  is  also  found  else- 
where, e,g,,  in  the  Mozarabic  lauds  for  the 
nativity  of  S.  John  Baptist.  In  the  Greek  rite, 
the  Benedictus  called  irpotrwxh  Zaxaplov,  rod 
warphs  rov  Tlpo9p6fiovy  forms  together  with  and 
following  the  Magnificat  the  liut  of  the  nine 
odes  [Ode]  appointed  for  lauds. 

The  introductory  part  of  the  Seng  of  the  Three 
CkHdren,  which  precedes  the  Benedktiones,  or 
Benedicite  proper,  is  also  known  as  the  Bene" 
diciuz  from  iU  opening,  **  Benedictus  es  Domine 
Deus  patrum  nostronmi,  &c.  .  .  ."  This  is  said 
daily  in  the  Ambrosian  rite  at  matins  before  the 
psalms,  in  the  place  the  Venite  occurs  in  other 
western  rites.  The  whole  of  the  Song  of  the 
Three  Children  is  also  called  the  Benedictus  in 
the  Mozarabic  breviary,  and  said  daily  at  lauds, 
as  has  been  already  stated.  [II.  J.  H.] 

BENEFICE.  This  subject  occupies  a  krger 
space  in  the  writings  of  Canonists  than  almost 
any  other  question  within  the  cognisance  of  eccle- 
siastical law ;  but  its  history  prior  to  the  year 
814  may  be  compressed  into  a  small  compass. 

The  term  benefice  is  thus  defined — ^the  per- 
petual right  of  receiving  profits  from  real  pro- 
perty established,  by  authority  of  the  Church  in 
favour  of  a  spiritual  person  in  respect  of  the 
performance  of  a  spiritual  office. 

The  expression  seems  to  have  originated  in  the 
practice  of  granting  the  right  of  occupation  in 
Church  lands  to  laymen  in  exchange  for  pro- 
tection afforded  to  the  Church.  Th»e  were 
called  benefices,  and  the  property,  when  restored 
to  the  Church,  retained  the  name. 

The  custom  of  assigning  to  ecclesiastics  a  life 
interest  in  Church  property  appears  to  have 
commenced  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  22nd  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Agde  (a.d.  506)  and  in  the 
23rd  canon  of  the  first  Council  of  Orleans  (a.d. 
511),  also  in  a  letter  of  Pope  Symmachus  to 
Caesarius,  Bishop  of  Aries  (a.d.  513). 

But  the  grant  was  not  larger  than  a  life 
interest  to  the  beneficiary;  and  it  therefore 
lacked  the  condition  of  perpetuity,  which  was 
an  essential  characteristic  of  a  benefice  in  later 
ecclesiastical  law  (Ducange,  Ghssarium,  sub 
voce;  Ferraris,  Bibliotheoa  Canonioa,  sub  voce; 
Thomassinus,  Vetus  et  Noca  Ecdesiae  Disdplinn, 
ii.  3,  13,  5 ;  Boahmer,  Jus  Eoclesiasticum,  iii.  5, 
492).    [Propebty  of  the  Cuuroh.]      [I.  B.] 

BENIGNU8.  (1)  Martyr  atTomi  in  Scythia; 
commemorated  April  3  {Mart,  Rom,  Vet,), 

(8)  Presbyter,  martyr  at  Dijon  under  M.  Au- 
relius;  commemorated  Nov.  1  {Mart,  Hicron,, 
Adonis), 

BERGHAMSTEDENSE     CONCILIUM. 

[Bersted,  Council  of.]  [C] 

BERGHFORDENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Bur* 
voRD  Councilor.] 


BEBONIOUB,  irutTT  at  Antloch  In  bfTto; 
~     Oct.     19    (Mart.    Bon.     Vet., 
[C] 

COUNCIL   OF   (Bebohui- 

lE  CoNcnjUM),  or  nth  IT  Witekacieiiot, 
of  Kent,  at  Bentcd  nar  Haldstont,  A.V.  696,  at 
which  th*  ceclalaitical  Uwi  of  Wihtrvd,  king 
of  Ktnt,  w«e  [KBcd.  The  data  i«  nBcortain, 
Gebmiuul,  bishop  of  RocheaUr  (who  was  prp- 
MDt),  liTlDg  until  696  nceotding  to  the  Texha 
Rogaait  (whence  the  laws  are  taken^  but 
djing  as  carlj  aa  at  l«st  694  according  to  the 
Sum  ClmnkU.  "To  the  Church,  ftmdom 
fwma  impoatt,"  or,  more  probnlily,  "  freedom  in 
jnriidiction  and  reTenue,"  is  the  begiuniag 
at  llie  fint  Uw  (Haddan  and  Stubba,  Comw. 
lit.  333-238  ;  Thorpe,  Anc.  Lav  and  lariitutet, 
a.  16-19>  [A.  W.  H.] 

BEBYTOa,  (X)UNCIL  OF,  a.d.  4«.  u 
Huul  thinks  (tI  501-2%  in  September,  to  hear 
a  diarge  preferred  agunst  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edeoa, 
bf  nine  of  his  clerg]',  which  wsa  twolblft :  first, 
that  he  had  aid,  "  I  eUTjr  sat  Christ  being  mada 
God,  hariug  l>e*D  made  >a  mjaelf  as  mach  u 
He,"  which  be  denied  inilignaatly ;  snd  neit, 
that  he  had  ealled  St.  Cyril  a  heretic,  which  ho 
aTcmd  be  ntTer  had  after  the  reconciliation 
between  John  of  Antioch,  his  owu  superior,  and 
St.  <>rTil.  To  refuU  this,  hia  eelebrated  Ittter 
to  Uaria,  ef  subaeqneut  dal^  wu  adduced  In 
c*iJeac«,  containing  ■  narrative  of  the  whole 
enntroicrsj  between  Nertoriat  and  St.  Cjril. 
lie  rejoined  by  producing  a  Ee>tini<niial  in  Us 
I'aTuur  addressed  to  Eustathias,  biihop  of  Bery- 
(OS,  and  Photius,  bishop  of  Tjrre,  two  of  his 
iudgM,  and  signed  bj  upwarda  of  sixty  presbj- 
ter^des(»u,aud>ubdacoSBDfhladiacen.  Hla 
anguillal  fullowed  :  which,  haling  been  rerersad 
■t  tpheiiu  by  Dtoscorus  of  Aleiandria  the  fear 
folluwing,  was  GanGnned  in  the  tenth  seiaiun  of 
the  Council  of  Chalcedan,  where  the  acta  of  this 
C«incil  an  prearrred  (Hansi  Tii.  211-72).  His 
rpiatle  to  Maris,  indeed,  was  afterwards  con. 
demned  at  the  fifth  Qeaenl  Council.  [E.  3.  Ff.] 

BETHESDA,  UnacLs  or  (iM  Am).  Of 
this  miracle  there  li  au  andent  rapreaenta- 
tioB  on  a  sarcotihans  Avm  the  Vatican  ceme- 
terr,  engrsTed  in  Bottari  (&«((«re  e  Piti^rt, 
tsT.  mil.:  see  woodcnt>  The  >nb)ect  oe- 
capies  the  centra  of  the  tomb.  A  waTj  line, 
r*|>reMntlng  water,  dlildas  the  composition 
hiiriiontallj  into  two  compartmenU:  on  the 
lower,  the  impotent  man  is  seen  lying  on  his 
cnueb,  which  ii  coiered  by  a  itrai^Hm  or 
cnrerlet;  on  the  upper,  he  is  seen  healed  and 
carryiog  hia  uinch,  while  the  Lord  stretchei 
^■rth  His  hand  toHsnls  him ;  another  figure 
raises  bis  hand,  the  Gugers  arranged  as  in  the 
I^tin  fora  of  bcnodiction.     The  background  ia 
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Ibrmadbjran  ansde  of  three  archeaaupportad  b^ 

eolumus,  intended,  no  doubt,  to  represent  one  of 
the  "  fire  porches  "  (3t.  John  r.  2)  la  which  th« 
Impotent  folk  were  laid  (Hartigny,  Diet,  dtt 
Ajiiiq.  Clira.  p.  542).  Tbe  same  miracle  i>  repm- 
•ented,  in  ■  Tery  different  atyle,  in  the  groat 
Lsnrentian  US.  See  Asaemanni,  BiblioVuciu 
Mfdictai  CalaL  tab.  ill.,  and  Westwood's  Falaaa- 
grapMa  Sacra.  [C] 


BBTHLEHEU  (ABCBireCTUitai.).     In  the 

Ethiopic  churches,  a  amall  building  is  thrown 
out  from  the  east  end  of  the  sanctuarj,  where 
the  bread  for  use  in  theencbariat  ii  prepared  by 
the  Deacon  alone,  snd  baked  in  the  oren  with 
which  the  place  ii  ftimiahed.  This  building  Is 
called  the  BtOildiam,  or  "  houK  of  bread  "  (Neala, 
£utf«m  Chtrch,  InlTvd.  190>  [C] 

BETHLEHEM  (Sthbol).  In  na  andent 
moeaic  of  the  church  of  S3.  Ccrauu  and  Dsmian, 
in  tbe  Via  Sacra  st  RonM  (Cianipini,  Vtttra 
Mmimmta,  11.  lab.  iri, ;  see  woodcut)  two 
flocks,  each  of  sii  sheep,  pass  from  cities  labelled 
respactiiely  HiEHnaAum  and  IIi;thu:ui^ii 
towards  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  representing  the 
Lord,  which  itandi  on  a  mound  in  the  centre. 
Similar  represeuUtiona  are  found  in  Bnouarotli 
(jhuunrnti  /Ii  Vaai,  taT.  tI.  1)  and  Perret 
(Catacomhet  d»  Bonn,  t.  pi.  iii.).  The  Abb4 
Martigny  IDiet.  da  Antii/.  Chrit.  p.  22b)  mf 
poses  Jeruialem  and  Bethlehem  to  lymboliie 
respecliTcl]'  the  Jewiah  and  Gentile  Churches; 
but  this  scarcely  seenu  a  probable  opioion.     It 
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BBTHPHAKIA 
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fa  difficult  to  see  how  Bethlekem  conld  repreeeat 
the  OtmiHe  church,  and  the  twelre  sheep  are 
generallj  suppoeed  to  represent  the  Apostles, 
none  of  whom  came  forth  from  the  Gentiles. 
On  the  whole,  it  seems  more  probable  that  the 
issuing  forth  of  the  flock  of  CHirist  firom  Jerusa- 
lem and  Bethlehem  symbolises  the  fact  that  the 
church  is  founded  on  the  Natiyity,  the  Passion, 
and  the  Resurrection  o(  the  Lord.  Bethlehem 
was  the  scene  of  the  former,  Jerusalem  of  the  two 
latter.     See  Ciampini  (  Vet,  Mon,  i.  189>      [C] 

BBTHPHANIA.    [Epiphany.] 

BETHUBIUS,  martjr  at  Carthage  under 
Satnminus;  commemorated  Julj  17  (^Mart, 
Rom.  Vet).  [C] 

BETBOTHAL.  Under  thfa  head  we  shall 
consider  only  the  ordinary  contract  of  that 
name,  reserving  for  the  head  of  Espousalb  the 
specially  religious  applications  of  the  itlea. 

The  two  influences  which  must  have  chieflr 
built  up  the  earliest  practice  of  the  Chanm 
must  have  been  the  Jewish  and  the  Roman,  as 
embodied  in  the  civil  law  of  the  Empire.  But 
as  respects  marriage,  these  influences  were  dif- 
ferent in  character.  The  Jewish  law  of  mar- 
riage embodied  much  of  the  old  and  to  this 
day  widely  prevalent  custom  among  uncivil ixed 
races,  of  treating  it  as  the  purchase  of  a  wife ; 
with  this  remarkable  feature  indeed,  that  the 
woman  was  at  a  very  early  age  (i.  e,  within  her 
12th  year,  see  Selden's  Uxor  H^rauxiy  bk.  ii.  c. 
iii.)  held  flt  to  dispose  of  herself.  Under  this  sys- 
tem, betrothal,  if  not  the  actual  marriage,  which 
was  held  to  consist  in  the  leading  of  the  bride  to 
the  nuptial  bed,  was  yet  really,  for  most  pur- 
poses, the  marriage  contract,  the  violation  of 
which  by  connexion  with  another  was  deemed 
adultery,  and  punishable  as  such,  the  dissolution 
of  which  could  only  take  place  by  a  "  writing  of 
divorcement "  (Selden,  quoting  Maimonides,  u.  s., 
c.  i.).  The  contract  was  made  by  persons  held 
to  be  of  full  age  {i,  e,  speaking  generally,  and 
neglecting  some  exceptional  mmuHae,  males  in 
the  last  day  o{  their  13th  year,  women  in  the 
second  half  of  their  12th)  at  their  own  will ; 
but  girls  under  age  might  be  betrothed  by  their 
fathers  or  guardians  (though  only  by  money  or 
writing),  with  power,  however,  at  10  to  repu- 
diate the  engagement;  it  could  also  be  entered 
into  through  go-betweens, — those  proxenetici  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans, — whose  name  has,  in 
ordinary  parlance,  been  shortened  in  form  and 
widened  in  meaning  into  that  of  our  "  proxies," 
hot  who  represent  a  still  recognised  function  and 
calling  in  the  Jewish  communities  of  our  day. 
Where  the  contract  was  in  writing,  with  or 
without  the  giving  of  earnest  money,  it  was  to 
be  written  out  by  the  man  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  and  handed  Over  to  the  woman,  who 
must  know  its  purport,  otherwise  there  was 
no  contract.  Selden  gives  the  form  of  such  a 
writing,  specifying  the  man's  pronouncing  of  the 
words  of  betrothal,  the  assent  of  the  girl,  and  his 
promise  of  a  jointure. 

The  Roman  looked  upon  the  marriage  contract 
wi^  different  eyes  from  the  Jew.  At  the  time 
when  the  Christian  Church  grew  up,  the  idea  of 
it  as  the  purchase  of  a  wife  had  quite  died  out 
from  men's  minds.  Marriage,  and  still  more 
betrothal,  was  (with  one  exception)  a  ))urely 
gItiI  ooBtract,  verbally  concludol.    Under  the 


later  Roman  law  (we  need  Bot  here  go  in  detail 
Into  the  enactments  of  the  Lex  Julia,  or  Papia- 
P<^paea),  which  forms  the  second  and  main 
basis  of  church  practice  on  the  subject,  betrothal 
Is  viewed  simply  as  a  contract  for  future  mar- 
riage. It  was  of  more  weight  indeed  than  our 
"  engagement,"  since  it  was  held  as  much  a  note 
of  infamy  to  enter  into  two  contracts  of  betrothal 
as  of  marriage  (Dig.  3,  tit.  2,  s.  1,  13),  6o 
that  Tacitus  says  of  the  yoimgerAgrippina,  when 
thinking  of  marrying  her  son  Domitius  to  Octavia, 
daughter  of  Claudius,  that  it  could  not  be  done 
**  without  crime,"  since  Octavia  was  already  be- 
trothed to  Silanus  (Ann,  bk.  xii.  c  3),  but  it  was  a 
compact  for  which  mere  consent  without  writing, 
even  of  absent  parties,  was  sufficient  (Z>^.  23,  tit. 
1,  s.  4),  although  for  its  full  validity  the  consent 
of  all  parties  was  required  whose  consent  would 
be  necessary  to  marriage  (s.  7).  The  consent  of  a 
daughter,  however,  to  her  father's  betrothal  of  her 
was  implied,  in  default  of  proof  to  the  contrary 
(s.  1*2);  and  Jnlianus  held  that  the  like  con. 
sent  of  a  £sther  was  to  be  implied,  in  default  of 
proof  of  his  dissent,  to  his  daughter's  betrothal 
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No  forms  were  requisite  for  the  early  Roman 
betrothal,  and  there  seems  no  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  the  stage  betrothals  which  are  so  fre- 
quent in  Plautus  would  not  have  been  strictly 
legal.  (Aulul.  ii.  2,  w.  77-9 :  Poenul.  v.  3,  vv. 
37,  8;  Trinwnn.  ii.  4,  w.  9&-103.)  In  these 
the  essence  of  the  contract  lies  evidently  in 
the  question  and  reply  (the  interrogatory  form 
being  a  characteristic  of  the  early  Roman  law) : 
**  Spondesne  ?  " — **  Spondee."  At  the  same  time, 
the  early  Roman  betrothal  was  generally  accom- 
panied with  the  sending  to  the  woman  of  the 
iron  BaiDAL  Rinq  (see  this  head). 

We  may  infer  from  the  much  larger  space 
assigned  to  betrothal  and  its  incidents  in  the 
Code  (5,  tit.  1-3.)  than  in  the  Digest  that  with 
the  growth  of  the  empire  the  contract  both 
assumed  greater  importance,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  more  frequently  broken.  The  prac- 
tice of  giving  earnest-money  [Arrhae]  becomes 
now  prominent ;  whilst  gifts  on  betrothal  are 
also  largely  dwelt  upon.  Under  Constantine  we 
see  that  the  passing  of  a  kiss  between  the  be- 
trothed had  come  to  have  a  legal  value.  (Code  5, 
tit.  3,  s.  16.) 

A  glimpse  at  the  forms  usual  in  the  later 
Roman  betrothals,  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
3rd  century,  is  given  to  us  by  Tertullian.  In 
his  treatise  de  Vekmd,  Virgin,  c  ii.,  he  ob- 
serves that  even  among  the  Gentiles  girls  are 
brought  veiled  to  betrothal,  "  because  they  are 
united  both  in  body  and  spirit  to  the  man 
by  the  kiss  and  the  joining  of  right  hands." 
This  passage  evidently  shows  that  in  his  time 
Gentile  betrothal  had  grown  to  be  a  ceremony, 
of  which  the  veil,  the  kiss  and  the  clasped 
hands  were  among  the  elements ;  his  mention  of 
the  kiss  illustrating  the  before  quoted  constitu- 
tion by  Constantine,  later  indeed  by  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half.  He  does  not  indeed  name  the 
ring ;  but  the  use  of  it  [Bridal  Ring]  is  testified 
to  by  himself  in  another  passage,  and  by  several 
other  authorities. 

The  greater  prominence  of  the  betrothal  con- 
tract under  the  later  emperors — say  from  the  3rd 
century  inclusively — is  best  explained  through 
the  gradual  permeation  of  the  Roman  empire 
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kf  Um  bgliMriaa  ivcea,  the  main  soiiroe  from 
m^th  all  ihe  most  energetic  elements  of  its 

Cpulation  were  recruited,  long  before  any  col- 
rtire   inrasion.     For  when  we  tnm  to  the 
bai  baric  Codes,  we  generally  find  betrothal  in 
a  positioa  of  prominence  quite  unlike  anything 
in  the  earlier  Roman  law — ^the  ruling  idea  being 
almost  inrariably   that   of   wife-buying.      The 
Salic  law  deals  with  the  subject,  after  its  wont, 
ottly  through    money-payments.     If   any    one 
carries  off  a  betrothed  girl  and  marries  her,  he  ' 
is  to  pay  62}  solidi,  and  15  to  her  betrothed,  i 
(^Paciu»  mUiqyiior^  t,  zIt.  arts.  8,  9.)    If  any,  ' 
whilst  the  bridesman  b  conducting  the  betrothed 
to  her  hnsbani,  Sills  on  her  in  wrath  and  with  . 
Tioleaoe  commits  adultery  with  her,  he  shall  pay 
200  solid!  (art.  10).    Amongst  our  forefathers  of 
the  Aaglo^^Saxon  period,  we  find  the  laws  of 
Kthelbert  (597-616)  decreeing  that  *<if  a  man 
carry  cS  a  maiden  betrothed  to  another  man  in 
mMMy,**  he  is  to  "^  make  hot  with  20  shillings  " 
(83).    The  laws  of  Ina  (688-725),  though  a 
oentary  later,  do  not  any  more  than  those  of 
Ethelbert  seem  to  distinguish   betrothal   from 
purchase :  **  If  a  man  buy  a  wife  and  the  mar- 
riage take  not  place,  let  liim  give  the  money," 
Jfc(31). 

But  it  is  in  the  Wisigothic  and  Lombardic 
laws  that  we  find  most  matter  under  this  head. 
The  former  attribute  almost  absolute  authority 
in  the  betrothals  of  women  to  the  father  or  his 
representatire.  One  of  the  more  ancient  enact- 
ments bears  that  *^  if  any  have  had  a  girl  be- 
trothed  to  him  with  the  will  of  her  father  or  of 
the  other  near  relations  to  whom  by  law  this 
power  u  giren,"  the  girl  may  not  marrr  another 
against  her  parents'  (or  relatives')  will ;  but  if 
she  do,  both  parties  shall  be  handed  over  to  the 
power  of  him  who  had  had  her  betrothed  to 
him  with  her  parents'  will,  and  any  relatives 
abetting  the  marriage  shall  pay  1  pound  of  gold. 

The  betrothal  contract  is  by  the  Wisigothic 
law  treated  as  so  far  equivalent  to  marriage, 
that  the  term  adultery  is  freely  used  of  its 
riulation  by  the  parties.  A  husband  or  betrothed 
are  moreover  declared  not  to  be  responsible  for 
killing  those  who  commit  adultery  with  their 
wives  or  betrothed  (1.  4).  Again,  the  same  title 
of  the  law  embraces  the  rupture  of  both  contracts 
{Dt  divoriiit  A'uptiarum  et  discidio  Sponsorum, 
t.  vL). 

The  Wisigothic  Code  has  been  always  held  to 
hare  been  drawn  up  under  priestly  influence. 
The  Lombards  were  never  looked  on  with  favour 
by  the  Church.  Yet  between  the  two  systems 
of  legislation  there  b  less  difference  on  the  head 
which  occupies  us  than  might  be  expected.  The 
Lombard  law,  like  the  Wisigothic,  adopts  from 
Kome  the  two  years'  maximum  for  delay  in 
carrying  out  a  betrothal  contract.  (Laws  of 
Nutharis,  A.D.  638  or  643,  c.  178.) 

The  laws  of  Luitprand  (a.d.  717)  are  very 
Mver^  against  too  early  marriages  of  girls.  If 
any  betroth  to  himself  or  carry  away  [as  his  wife] 
a  girl  under  12,  he  b  to  compound  as  for  rape. 

The  forms  of  betrothal  among  the  barbarian 
conquerors  of  the  Roman  Empire  must  have  been 
infinitely  varied.  The  Salic  betrothal  was  by 
the  offer  of  a  tolidut  and  defUMriuSf  and  the  con- 
tract could  oe  made  between  absent  parties ;  as 
when  Chlodovig  (Clovb)  espoused  Chlotildi 
througn  hb  envoys  (Nedegarius,  Epit,  c  ^8). 
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Canaani,  firom  the  Euphemian  Codex  of  Verona, 
has  published  two  formulaey  one  apparently  of  a 
Lombard,  the  other  of  a  Salic  betrothal  (vol.  iL 
pp.  467,  476),  which,  although  the  text  of  them 
may  be  somewhat  later  than  the  period  to  which 
thb  work  relates,  no  doubt,  like  most  written 
fommUuy  exhibit  with  some  faithfulness  the 
usages  of  an  earlier  period.  In  both  of  them 
the  betrothal  has  palpably  become  a  judicial  act. 
A  sword  and  a  glove  are  the  main  features  of  the 
former:  ''For  thb  cometh  M.,  for  that  he 
willeth  to  espouse  D.,  daughter  of  P.  Camest 
thou  because  of  thb?"  *<Icame."  *<Give 
pledge,  that  thou  wilt  make  unto  her  a  fourth 
part  of  whatever  thou  hast ;  and  by  thb  sword 
and  thb  glove  I  betroth  to  thee  M.,  my  daughter, 
and  thou,  receive  her  by  title  of  betrothal." 
**  Thou,  fiither  of  the  woman,  give  pledges  to  him 
that  thou  givest  her  to  him  to  wife,  and  sendest 
her  under  hb  mundium.  And  thou,  give  [pledge] 
that  thou  receivest  her ;  and  whoever  shall  with- 
draw, let  him  compound  in  a  thousand  solidi." 
The  Salio  formula  b  confined  to  the  case  of  the 
second  marriage  of  a  **  Salic  widow ; "  it  belongs 
self-eridently  to  the  Carlovingian  era,  and  in  it 
the  ideas  of  betrothal  and  of  marriage  seem  to 
run  into  each  other. 

We  come  now  to  the  legislation  of  the  Church 
itself  on  the  subject  of  betrothal.  Tertullian 
in  hb  treatise  on  Idolatry  (c  16),  seeking  to 
determine  what  actions  and  matters  a  Chris- 
tian b  not  to  meddle  with  on  account  of  their 
idolatrous  character,  says :  **  But  as  concern- 
ing the  offices  of  private  and  common  solemni- 
ties, as  these  ...  of  betrothal  or  marriage,  I 
think  no  danger  b  to  be  apprehended  from  any 
breath  of  idolatry  which  may  intervene.  For 
the  objects  must  be  considered  for  which  the 
office  is  performed.  I  deem  those  pure  in  them- 
selves, for  neither  .  .  .  the  ring  nor  the  mar- 
riage bond  flows  from  the  worship  of  any  idol." 
It  may  be  fairly  concluded  from  thb  passage 
that  towards  the  end  of  the  2nd  or  beginning  of 
the  3rd  century,  betrothal  was  considered  by  the 
Church  as  being  in  itself  a  perfectly  valid  and 
lawful  contract,  and  even  when  celebrated  be- 
tween heathens,  involving  no  contamination  for 
the  Christian  who  should  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings connected  with  it. 

It  b  unnecessary  to  notice  the  forgeries  which 
support  sacerdotal  claims.  The  first  unim- 
peachable authority  on  the  subject  b  found  in 
Basil's  Canonical  Epistle  to  Amphilochus,  bishop 
of  Iconium.  It  ¥rill  be  seen  that  he  treats  of 
betrothal  in  a  quite  incidental  manner.  In  one 
passage  (c  xxii.)  he  takes  the  case  of  men  who 
have  violently  carried  away  the  betrothed  of 
another ;  these  are  not  to  be  received  to  commu- 
nion until  they  put  their  wives  away,  and  sub- 
mit to  the  will  of  those  to  whom  these  were  at 
first  betrothed.  Tet  he  views  betrothal  as  so  far 
approximating  to  marriage  that  he  allows  (c.  69) 
a  reader  or  subdeacon  seducing  hb  betrothed  be- 
fore marriage  to  be  admitted  to  communion  after 
a  year's  penance,  without  loss  of  office,  but  so 
that  he  cannot  be  promoted ;  but  in  case  of  hb 
misconducting  himself  without  betrothal  with  a 
woman  he  b  to  be  deprived  of  his  office  itself. 

Of  more  interest,  both  in  itself,  and  as  being, 
probably,  the  first  genuine  utterance  of  a  Vo\ye 
which  suffices  to  dbpose  of  a  whole  masis  of 
antedated  forgeries^  b  a  letter  of  Pope  Bent- 
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diet  I.  (a.d.  573-7)  to  the  Patriarch  of  Gran.        Finallj,  the  reply  of  Pope  Nicolas  to  the 

Tlie  Pope  had  been  asked  whether,  where  a  girl  Bulgarians  in  860,  shows  that  at  the  end  of  the 

had  heen  hetrothed  bj  word  of  month  onlj,  and  9th  century  the  form  of  betrothal  had  become 

died  before  marriage,  her  sister  conld  marry  the  confined  to  the  placing  of  the  ring,  by  way  of 

same  man.    The  Pope  replied  that  it  was  conno-  earnest,  on  the  woman^  finger,  and  her  endow- 

bial  intercourse  that  made  two  one;  ''how  by  ment  by  the  man  in  the  presence  of  inrited 

bare  words  of  betrothal  they  can  be  made  one  witntjaes,  a  greater  or  less  interval  separating 

we  can  in  nowise  see.    Do  not  therefore  deny  that  betrothal  from  marriage. 

which  you  can  show  no  reason  for  denying.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  history  of  the  8  or 
It  is  indeed  evident,  from  the  application  itself^  9  first  centuries  shows  in  the  Church  a  gradual 
that  the  question  whether  the  contract  of  be-  recession  from  the  freedom  both  of  the  Jewish 
trothal  did  not  of  itself  create  a  consanguinity  and  of  the  Roman  law  upon  the  subject  of  be- 
between  the  parties,  sufficient  to  render  the  trothal.  Two  causes  seem  to  have  operated  to 
subsequent  marriage  of  either  with  a  kinsman  produce  this  result,— on  the  one  hand,  the  in- 
or  kinswoman  of  the  other  unlawful,  was  already  fluence  of  the  barbarian  codes,  which  generally 
a  moot  one.  We  might  not  be  surprised  if  look  upon  the  woman  more  or  less  as  the  property 
Gregory  the  Great  (a.d.  590-603),  in  whose  of  her  father,  if  not  of  her  family  generally, — on 
powerful  mind  a  strong  vein  of  ascetic  feeling  the  other,  that  of  the  growing  spirit  of  asceticism 
16  discoverable — should  have  taken  the  opposite  in  reference  to  the  relations  between  the  sexes, 
side  to  Benedict.  He  remains  indeed  quite  leading  to  the  encroachment  of  the  Church  upon 
within  the  law  in  allowing  a  betrothed  woman  the  domain  of  the  civil  power  as  respects  the 
to  dissolve  her  engagement  in  order  to  enter  whole  subject  of  marriage,  and  thereby  again 
a  convent ;  writing  (bk.  vi.  Ep,  20)  to  the  fostering  restrictive  church  legislation  with  all 
bishop  and  defentor  of  Naples,  where  one  its  attendant  covetousnesses  and  corruption^;. 
Stephen,  betrothed  to  a  girl  who  had  been  The  Carlovingian  era,  ¥rith  which  we  break 
^  converted "  in  one  of  the  monasteries  of  the  off,  is  that  of  the  first  establishment  of  this 
city,  was  alleged  to  detain  her  and  her  property,  system.  [J.  M.  L.] 


,  ^^^.o^?w    ?^}  ^/  V'°***''^'''?P^t  *^,?^"**  Satuminus,  BUhop  of  Aries;  one  of  those  minor 

(A.D.  680-1)  IS  the  fint  oecumenical  authority  ^^^^^  ^^  ^y^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^y^.^  ^  ^^^  ^^ 

for  assimi  ating  betrothal  to  marriage,  so  far  as  ^^^  ^  condemn  St.  Athanasius.     St.  Hilary  of 

to  make  It  adultery  to  ma^  a  betrothed  woman  p^j^j        ^y^^  defended  the  orthodox  cause,  was 

in  the  hfe-time  of  her  first  betrothed.    Now  ^j^^^,    afterwards  banished  to  Phrygia  by  the 

about  this  period  indeed  betrothal  becomes  a  emperor  through  the  false  dealing  of  Saturninui 

very  frequent  subject  of  church  legislation  or  ^s,  miaT.?icUiy, ,J)e  Synod,  %  2,  Ad  Constant,  %  2, 

church  jurisprudence.     Chie  of  the  canons  (105)  }^   jj    ^^    5^3     Hieron.  i>(^  Scriptt,  EcJ.ci 

of  a  Council  held  in  England,  under  Archbishop  g^f    ^^^^  ^  ^  .j^    Laj,j,  ^^  7g3^    (-^  ^  jj  -, 
Iheodore,  towards  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  *  '  /    u  j 

provides  that  if  a  man  after  betrothing  to  him-        BIBIANA,  martyr  at  Rome ;  commemorated 

self  a  wife,  will  not  Uve  with  her,  he  shall  restore  Dec.  2  {Mart.  Bom,  Vet);  as  Viviana  (Mart, 

the  money  given  to  him  and  add  a  third  to  it.  Bieron.),  [C] 

Another  (129)  forbids  parents  to  give  a  betrothed        BIBLE,  USE  OP  IN  SERVICES.     [Ca- 

girl  to  another  *Mf  she  resist  altogether,"  but  nonical  Books;  Epistle;  Gospel;  Lection aby"; 

they  may  send  her  to  a  convent  (for  this  seems  the  Pbophect.] 
cruel  sense  of  the  ewctment).    A  a)llection  of        bIBLIOTHECA.    [Library.] 
canons  of  the  Insh  Church,  supposed  to  be  also        ^t^^xx^t^  -t^t^    -.tt^t^      »«, 
of  the  end  of  this  century,  enacU,  somewhat        BIDDING-PRAYER.    This  term  is  used  by 

singularly,  that  when  betrothed  giris  have  been  Bingham  to  designate  a  prayer  of  a  particular 

dishonoured  by  other  men,  they  are  to  be  bought  ^rm  uttered  by  the  Deacon  in  the  Liturgy.    As, 

and  given  back  to  their  first  betrothed  (bk.  xli.  however,   the  modern  English   Bidding-Pi-ayer 

c  87).     The  "Excerpt"  of  Pope  Gregory  III.  appears  to  be  of  mediaeval  origin,  it  seems  best 

(A.D.  731-41)  menUona  five  years,   "or  more  to  treat  of  the  ancient  prayer  under  its  proper 

humanely  three,"  as  the  penance  for  attempting  designation  [Prosphonesib].  [C] 

to  seduce  another's  betrothed.    In  the  case  (which        BIGAMY.     Under  this  head  we  shall  def  ig- 

is  that  mentioned  in  the  25th  canon  of  the  Council  nate  only,  according  to  modern  usage,  the  case 

of  Ancyra)  of  a  man  seducing  the  sister  of  his  of  matrimonial  union  to  two  persons  at  the  same 

betrothed,  and  of  his  victim  killing  herself,  all  time ;  premising  that  until  the  beginning  of  the 

who  are  implicated  in  the  deed  must  do  ten  years'  17th  century,  at  least,  the  term  was  applied  to 

penance,  or  some  say  seven  (c.  18).     The  first  all  cases  of  second  marriage,  whether  during 

Council  of  Rome  under  Pope  Zacharias,  A.D.  743,  the  existence  of  a  prior  union  or  after  its  dis- 

anathematizes  those  who  rashly  presume  to  steal  solution ;  the  word  "  polygamy  "  being  applied 

a  maid  or  widow  for  their  wife,  unless  betrothed  to  the  former  case.    Thus  Sir  E.  Coke  in  his  3rd 

to  them  (can.  7).     Ihe  Carlovingian  Capitularies  Institute  (p.  88)  writes:    "The  difference   be- 

enact  that  a  betrothed  girl  ravished  by  another  tween  bigamy  or  trigamy  and  polygamy,  is  qtUa 

man  is  to  be  given  back  to  her  former  betrothed,  bigamus  aeu  tr^amuSj  etc,,  est  qui  diversis  tcm^ 

but  that  in  case  of  his  refusing  to  take  her  she  poribw  et  successive  duos  seu  tres,  etc.,  uxores 

may  marry  a  stranger,  but  not  her  ravisher,  habuit :  poiygamus  qui  duos  vel  plures  simui 

imder  pain   of  anathema  (c  124),  and.  follow  dtunt  uxores  ;'*  the  distinction  being  thus  made 

generally  in  the  tracts  of  the  spuriouii  letters  of  entirely  to  turn  on  the  simultaneous  or  successive 

Ivaristus  and  Siridus  nature  of  the  marriage  relations.    [DiOAMr. 
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It  it  of  coarte  not  from  Jewish  precedent  that 
Chnftendom  has  borrowed  its  condemnation  of 
bigamj.  The  foundation  of  the  Church's  law 
in  this  matter  lies  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord, 
Matt.  six.  4  and  foil. ;  Mark  z.  5  and  foil.,  and 
in  the  derelopments  of  that  teaching  bj  St.  Paul. 
(C(  nipare  also,  as  an  earl^r  and  quite  consonant 
anthorit^r,  Hermas,  Bk.  ii.  Mand.  4;  likewise 
AfKmt.  Vonat,  Bk.  tI.  c.  14.)  In  church  practice 
indeed  it  has  been  always  contested  whether  the 
axpreasions  in  1  Tim.  iiL  2,  12 ;  Tit.  i.  6,  which 
oar  rersion  renders  '* husband"  or  ^husbands 
of  one  wife,"  applj  to  simultaneous  marriages 
onlj,  or  to  successive  marriages  as  well.  The 
ordinary  Protestant  interpretation  assigns  to 
them  the  more  restricted  meaning;  but  this 
oonclusion  will  probably  appear  the  more  doubt- 
ful, the  more  Christian  antiquity  and  the  usages 
%]{  the  time  are  studied.  Whatever  might  be 
Jewish  theory  on  the  subject,  there  is  no  hint 
whatever  in  the  New  Testament  at  either  bigamy 
or  polygamy  as  a  Jewish  practice,  and  neither 
was  certainly  legal  in  either  Ephesus  or  in  Crete, 
when  the  Epistles  above  referred  to  were  written 
to  the  respective  bishops  of  those  churches.  Mo- 
nogamy was  the  law  both  of  Greece  and  of  Rome. 
So  long  therefore  as  the  Roman  power  subsisted, 
the  monogamy  inculcated  by  the  Church  was  also 
enforced  by  the  law.  The  influence  upon  this 
state  of  things  of  the  barbarian  invasions  must 
have  been  very  various.  Tacitus  notes  of  the 
ancient  Germans  that  ^  almost  alone  among  the 
burbarians  they  content  themselves  ¥rith  one 
wife,  except  a  very  few,  who  not  through  lust 
hut  for  honour's  sake  enter  into  severu  mar- 
riages "  {Germ.  18).  His  words,  however,  appear 
to  have  applied  more  or  less  to  all  the  Teutonic 
races.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  Celtic 
races,  or  those  mixed  with  them,  e,g,  the  Britons, 
Scots,  and  Hibernians  of  our  own  islands, — a  com- 
munity of  wives  or  something  closely  equivalent 
to  it  is  t(*stin<>d  to  by  Caesar,  Jerome,  and  Strabo. 
Subjection  to  Rome,  the  preaching  of  Christianity, 
did  not  suffice  to  introduce  monogamic  habits, 
and  we  Bnd  Gildas  lamenting  that  his  country- 
men were  not  restrained  by  polygamy  from  fre- 
quenting harlots  (quam  plurimas  uxores  haben- 
t^ft,  8«d  ffcortantes]^  Monogamy  seems  to  have 
bei?n  equally  unknown  to  the  Slavonic  races,  as 
wirll  as  to  the  Tartar;  Attila's  harem  is  well 
known.  It  is  also  to  be  presumed  that  the 
weakening  of  the  Roman  power  in  Asia  allowed 
old  polygamic  practices,  familiar  to  Orientals, 
to  revive.  With  these  preliminary  observations 
we  »hall  endeavour  to  trace  briefly  the  course  of 
Church  legislation  on  the  subject. 

The  6r»t  authority  we  Hnd  is  a  doubtful  one — 
that  of  those  Canons  attributed  to  the  Council  of 
N'icaea  (a.d.  325),  which  are  only  to  be  found  in 
the  Arabic  version.  The  24th  of  these  (26th  in 
th«  version  of  the  Maronite  Abraham  Echellensis) 
b«ars  that  **"  none  ought  to  marry  two  wives  at 
once,  nor  to  bring  in  to  his  wife  another  woman 
fur  pleasure  and  fleshly  desire."  If  a  priest,  such 
{ier«on  b  to  be  forbidden  to  officiate  and  excluded 
fri'm  ciimmunion,  until  such  time  as  he  cast  out 
the  second,  whilst  he  ought  to  retain  the  first ; 
and  so  of  a  layman.  The  G6th  Canon  (71st  of 
the  Echellenstan  version)  enters  in  still  more 
4etail  into  the  case  of  a  priest  or  deacon  taking 
another  wife,  whether  free  or  slave,  without 
bavins  dismissed   the   first,  the  penalty  being 
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deposition;  or  fpr  a  lajrman  in  the  same  sin, 
excommunication.  The  67th  Canon  again  (22nd 
Echellensian;  enacts  that  whosoever  shall  have 
accepted  two  women  at  once  in  marriage  shall 
himself  be  excommunicated  vrith  his  second  ynte. 
It  is  difficult  to  attribute  Nicene  authority  to, 
these  Canons,  which  show  so  vividly  the  corrup- 
tions that  grew  up  in  the  more  distant  Oriental 
churches.  But  whether  illustrative  of  the  dege- 
neracy of  Arabian  Christendom  before  the  rise  of 
Mohammedanism  in  the  7th  century,  or  of  the 
influence  of  Mohammedan  polygamy  itself  upon 
it  at  a  later  period,  they  are  not  the  less  valuable. 
The  tradition  of  a  condemnation  of  bigamy  by 
the  Nicene  &thers  appears  also  from  the  sin- 
gular collection  attributed  to  them,  from  a  Vati- 
can Codex,  intitled  by  Labbe  and  Mansi  (see  vol. 
ii.  p.  1029  and  foil.),  «*  Sanctiones  et  decreta  alia 
ex  quatuor  regum  ad  Constantinum  libris  de- 
cerpta."  The  5th  chapter  of  the  1st  book  bears 
that  '*  to  no  Christian  is  it  lawful  to  have  two 
or  more  wives  at  once,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Gentiles,  who  marry  three  or  four  at  once ;  but 
one  is  to  be  married  after  the  other,  that  is,  the 
contract  is  to  be  made  with  a  second  after  the 
death  of  the  first."  If  any  dares  to  go  counter 
to  this  prohibition,  he  is  to  be  excommunicated. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  holy  fathers  assem- 
bled in  the  Council,  and  the  enactment  is  declared 
to  be  binding  on  all  Christians,  whether  laymen 
or  clerics,  priests,  deacons,  princes,  kings  and 
emperors. 

The  **  Sanctions  and  Decrees,"  whatever  be 
their  authority,  belong  evidently  to  the  Eastern 
CThurch.  But  from  the  canonical  epistle  of  Basil 
to  Bishop  Amphilochins  of  Iconium,  the  spurious- 
ncss  both  of  the  above  quoted  canons  from  the 
Arabic,  and  of  the  '*  Sanctions  and  Decrees,"  so 
far  as  they  claim  Nicene  authority,  may  be  in- 
ferred, since  he  says  that  the  subject  of  polygamy 
has  been  pretermitted  by  the  fathers,  assigning 
a  four  years'  penance  for  it  before  the  offender 
can  be  admitted  to  communion  (C.  Ixxx.). 

The  practice  of  the  West,  except  in  far  out- 
lying provinces,  seems  to  have  been  generally 
more  strict  than  in  the  East,  and  we  have  thus  to 
infer  the  spirit  of  the  Western  Church  towards 
bigamy  chiefly  from  enactments  against  concu- 
binage. The  first  Council  of  Toledo  (▲.D.  400) 
excludes  from  communion  a  man  having  a  faith- 
ful wife  and  a  concubine,  but  not  one  who  has 
a  concubine  and  no  wife,  so  long  as  he  contents 
himself  with  one  woman  (c.  17).  Passing  over 
an  alleged  decree  of  Pope  Celestin  (A.D.  423-32), 
which  declares  that  a  second  wife  married  against 
church  forbiddance  is  not  a  wife,  although  the 
first  should  not  have  been  betrothed  (c.  4, 
Gratian) ;  we  should  notice  a  letter  (12)  of  Leo 
the  Great  (a.d.  440-61),  addressed  to  the  African 
bishops  of  the  province  of  Mauritania  Caesariensis, 
which  speaks  of  an  actual  case  of  bigamy  in  th  3 
priesthood  of  that  province.  Neither  apostolic 
nor  legal  authority,  it  says,  allow  the  husband 
of  a  second  wife  to  be  raised  to  the  pastoral 
office,  much  less  him  who,  "  as  it  has  been  re- 
lated to  us,  is  the  husband  of  two  wives  at  once  " 
(c  5).  Another  letter  of  Leo's  (dated  458  or  9), 
to  Rusticus  Bishop  of  Narbonne,  is  probably  the 
first  authority  for  the  lower  modem  view  of  the 
concubinate.  Not  every  woman  united  to  a 
roan  is  the  man's  wife,  for  neither  is  every  son 
I  hb  father's  heir.  .  .  .  Therefore  a  wife  b 
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thing,  a  concubine  another;  as  a  handmaid  is 
sne  thing,  a  freewoman  another.  .  .  Wherefore 
if  a  clerk  of  any  place  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  a  man  having  a  concakMne,  it  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  if  he  gave  her  to  a  married 
man ;  unless  haply  the  woman  appear  to  have 
'been  made  free,  and  lawfully  jointured  and 
restored  to  honour  by  a  public  marriage  (c  4). 
Those  who  by  their  father's  will  are  married 
to  men  are  not  in  fault  if  the  women  which 
such  men  had  were  not  had  in  marriage  (c.  5). 
Since  a  wife  is  one  thing,  a  concubine  another, 
to  cast  from  one's  bed  the  bondmaid  and  to 
receive  a  wife  of  ascertained  free  birth  is  not  a 
doubling  of  marriage,  but  a  progress  in  honour- 
able conduct  (c  6). — ^The  Council  of  Angers  in 
453  enacts  excommunication  against  those  who 
abuse  the  name  of  marriage  with  other  men's 
wives  in  the  lifetime  of  their  husbands  (c.  6). 
That  of  Vannes  (A.D.  465)  deals  in  the  same  way 
with  those  who  having  wives,  except  by  reason  of 
fornication,  and  without  proof  of  adultery,  marry 
others, — both  enactments,  however,  pointing  per- 
haps rather  to  marriage  after  separation. 

Towards  the  same  period,  however  (latter 
half  of  the  5th  century),  we  must  notice  a  Nes- 
torian  Synod  held  in  Persia,  under  the  presidency 
of  Barsumas  Archbishop  of  Nisibis,  as  affording 
probably  the  first  instance  of  what  may  be  called 
the  modem  Protestant  interpretation  of  the 
Pauline  fiias  yvyauKhi  iurlip,  A  priest,  its  canons 
declare,  "  should  be  one  who  has  one  wife,  as 
it  is  said  in  the  Apostle's  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
*  Whoever  marries,  let  him  have  one  wife ;'  if 
he  transgresses,  he  is  to  be  separated  from  the 
Church  and  the  priestly  order.  But  if  a  priest 
not  knowing  marriage,  or  whose  wife  is  dead, 
should  wish  for  lawful  marriage,  let  him  not  be 
forbidden  by  the  bishop,  whether  he  have  wished 
to  marry  before  or  after  his  priesthood."  Any 
one  who  contravenes  these  canons  is  anathe- 
matized, and  if  a  priest,  to  be  deposed  (see  Labbe 
and  Mansi,  ConCy  vol.  viii.  pp.  143-4).  It  is 
clear  that  the  Nestorians  in  this  case  interpreted 
St.  Paul  as  speaking  not  of  successive  but  of 
simultaneous  marriage.  That  this  was  not  how- 
ever the  view  of  the  Greek  Church  generally  is 
evident  from  many  authorities ;  see,  for  instance, 
the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in 
Trullo,  A.D.  691  and  following  years. 

If  Burchard's  collection  is  to  be  credited,  a 
canon  (16)  was  adopted  by  the  4th  or  5th  Council 
of  Aries  (A.D.  524  or  554)  forbidding  any  man  to 
have  two  wives  at  once,  or  a  concubine  at  any 
time  (sed  neque  unquam  concubinam).  A  col- 
lection of  Irish  Canons,  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  close  of  the  7th  century,  shows  that  the 
Celtic  kings  of  Ireland  must,  as  in  Britain  in  the 
days  of  Gildas,  have  had  regular  harems.  The 
barbarous  Latin  title  of  one  of  its  chapters 
(bk.  xxir,,  c.  vii.)  is,  "De  rege  non  habente 
uxores  plurimas,"  and  the  Synod  is  represented 
as  enacting  (if  the  term  can  be  used)  as  follows : 
"According  as  is  the  dignity  which  the  king 
receives,  so  great  should  be  his  fear ;  for  many 
women  deprave  his  soul,  and  his  mind,  divided 
by  the  multitude  of  his  wives,  falls  greatly  into 
sin." 

To  the  8th  century  belongs  one  of  the  most 
carious  incidents  in  the  treatment  of  this  question 
by  the  Church.  In  a  letter  of  Pope  Gregory  II. 
(A.D.  714-30)  to  Boniface,  the  Apostle  of  Ger- 


many, written  in  answer  to  a  series  of  qnestioBs 
put  to  him  by  the  latter,  we  find  the  Pope  treat- 
ing the  case  of  a  wife,  who  through  bodily  infir« 
mity  becomes  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  conjugal 
duty.  Can  the  husband  in  such  an  event  take 
a  second  wife  ?  The  Pope  replies,  that  it  b  good 
for  him  to  remain  united  to  her.  "  But  he  who 
cannot  contain"  (referring  evidently  to  1  Cor. 
vii.  9),  "let  him  marry  rather;"  but  without 
withdrawing  maintenance  "  from  her  whom  in- 
firmity hinders,  but  no  detestable  fault  excludes" 
from  his  bed — a  decision  closely  akin  to  that  of 
Luther  and  the  Protestant  theologians  in  the 
case  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  Further  on  (c 
6)  the  Pope  condemns  bigamy  generally,  "  since 
that  is  not  rightly  to  be  deemed  marriage  which 
exceeds  the  number  of  two,  for  the  yoke  is  not 
borne  except  by  two "  (quia  nisi  in  duobus  non 
geritnr  jugum)— -not  a  very  complimentary  argu- 
ment in  &vour  of  monogamy  (S,  Band/,  Epigtt. 
ed.  Wttrdtwein,  No.  24). 

We  find  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  a 
second  marriage  in  case  of  a  wife's  bodily  in- 
firmity recurring  in  a  work  not  of  much  later 
date  than  Pope  Gregory's  letter  to  Boniface, 
Archbishop  Egbert  of  York's  Dialogue  on  Church 
Grovemment  {Dialogus  per  interrogatione*  et 
responsiones  de  instittUione  eocUsiasticd).  The 
archbishop  is  however  more  cautious  than  the 
Pope.  He  puts  the  case  (c.  13)  only  in  the  shape 
of  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie  by  agree- 
ment of  both  parties  (ex  convenientilk  ambo- 
rum),  because  of  the  infirmity  of  one  of  them  ; 
can  the  healthy  one  marry  again,  the  infirm  one 
consenting,  and  promising  continence?  The 
archbishop  implies  that  he  may :  **  By  change  of 
times  necessity  breaks  the  law  ...  in  doubtful 
cases  one  should  not  judge  (in  ambiguis  non  est 
ferenda  sententia)." 

Another  example  in  the  8th  century,  though 
bearing  rather  on  concubinage  than  on  bigamy, 
is  to  be  found  in  certain  replies  reported  to  have 
been  given  by  Pope  Stephen  III.,  whilst  he  was 
in  France,  in  the  town  of  Kierzy,  at  the  Breton 
monastery  (in  Carisiaco  villa  Brittannico  monas* 
terio),  to  various  questions  addressed  to  him  a.d. 
754.  He  expressed  his  approval  of  Pope  Leo's 
view  as  to  the  propriety  of  dismissing  a  bond- 
maid concubine  and  marrying  a  freewoman,  ai>d 
(c  3)  in  further  reply  to  a  case  put  to  him  of  a 
man  marrying  a  bondmaid  in  a  foreign  country, 
then  returning  to  his  own  and  marrying  a  free- 
woman,  then  again  going  back  to  the  former 
country  and  finding  his  bondmaid  wife  married 
to  another,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  "  such  a 
one  may  take  another  bondmaid  (is  potest  aliam 
accipere),"  but  not  in  the  lifetime  of  the  free 
wife. 

The  relaxation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
tie  in  the  Carolingian  era  seems  indeed  to  have 
become  extreme.  This  may  be  inferred,  for  in- 
stance, from  the  frequency  of  enactments  for- 
bidding married  men  to  have  concubines,  for 
which  see  Ansegis,  bk.  vi.  cc.  230,  433,  and  again 
bk.  vii.  c  338,  the  last  garnished  with  the  some- 
what naif  argument,  **  lest  love  of  the  concubine 
detach  the  man  from  his  wife."  A  contemporary 
capitulary  (A.D.  774)  by  Arechis  Prince  of  Bene- 
vento,  forbids  a  man  having  a  lawful  wife  to  give 
aught  by  any  device  to  his  sons  or  daughters 
bom  duiing  her  life  of  another  unlawful  wife 
(c.  8),  an  enactment  which  seemingly  points  at 
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practices  imredlj  bigamous.  The  dismissal  of 
wives  by  the  Carolingian  sovereigns,  in  order  to 
■urrj  othen,  becomes  iiisewise  so  common  that 
:t  is  almost  impossible  to  distingnish  between 
patent  bigamy  and  bigamy  veiled  under  the  name 
•f  divorce.  At  the  summit  of  the  Carolingian 
world  the  great  emperor,  besides  actual  and 
divorced  wives,  sets  the  law  at  defiance  by  keep- 
iu^  concubines.  The  East  was  even  below  the 
West  in  lervility  towards  the  vices  of  the  sove- 
r«ign.  In  the  year  809  a  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople pronounced  a  second  marriage  of  the 
reigning  emperor  Constantino,  after  sending  his 
first  wife  to  a  convent,  lawful,  on  the  ground 
that  **  the  Divine  law  can  do  nothing  against 
kings." 

"Die  reader  is  referred  to  the  head  Digamy  for 
the  further  consideration  of  this  subject ;  in  the 
meanwhile  we  may  conclude  that,  whilst  the 
church  of  the  eight  or  nine  first  centuries  never 
|l>rmaUy  sanctioned  simultaneous  marriage  rela- 
tions with  two  persons,  it  yet  sometimes  indi- 
rectly permitted  them  in  outlying  provinces  in 
the  case  of  a  wife's  infirmity,  and  certainly  was 
not  powerful  enough  to  check  them  among  the 
^rreat  of  the  ruder  races,  nor  probably  generally 
in  the  Carolingian  era.  [J.  M.  L.] 

BIOTHAN ATOS  (fito$diwros%  <<  Qui  morte 
violenti  pent,"  savs  Suicer,  tub  v. :  as  if  it  had 
been  contracted  from  '*  biaiothanatos,"  which 
is  the  definition  of  "  ol  fiioBayarowrr^s**  given  by 
St.  Chrysostom  in  disputing  against  the  opinion 
that  the  souls  of  such  after  death  become 
demons  {De  Laxaro  Serm,  ii.  §  1 ;  Op.  vol.  i. 
p.  727 ;  Ed.  Montf.  Comp.  Tertull.  De  Animd, 
c  57).  According  to  Baronius,  a.d.  138,  n.  4-5, 
it  was  one  of  the  terms  applied  to  Christians 
generally  by  way  of  reproach  for  preferring  to 
i(n<«  their  lives  sooner  than  deny  Christ :  an 
application  that  would  have  been  unmeaning 
bad  not  the  prominent  notion  attached  to  the 
uonl  all  along  been  that  of  people  laying  violent 
hanilH  upon  themselves ;  and  hence,  according  to 
the  story  told  by  Cassein  (CoHat.  iii.  6;  comp. 
Ins.  viii.  14),  a  monk  who  had  thrown  himself 
into  a  well  under  temptation  of  the  devil,  and 
been  drowned,  was  all  but  reckoned  by  his  abbot 
among  such,  as  being  unworthy  to  be  commemo- 
rated among  those  who  had  gone  to  their  rest 
in  peace.  Pagan  moralists,  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Lecky  {Eurup,  Mor.  ii.  46,  et  seq.),  con- 
demned suicide  upon  four  grounds.  '*  Christian 
theologians,*'  he  adds,  **  were  the  first  to  main- 
tain dogmatically  that  a  man  who  destroys  his 
own  life  has  committed  a  crime  similar  both  in 
kind  and  in  magnitude  to  that  of  an  ordinary 

murderer On  the  other  hand,  the  high 

position  assigned  to  resignation  in  the  moral 
scale,  .  .  .  aad,  above  all,  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  remediid  and  providential  character  of 
soffering,  have  provod  sufficient  protection 
against  despair.  Enthusiasm,  in  early  times, 
lAdeed,  animated  many  to  court  martyrdom ; 
aad  Christian  women  were  honoured,  or  at  least 
excused,  for  committing  suicide  to  guard  their 
chastity.  But  this  feeling  died  away  with  the 
occasions  which  evoked  it,  and  even  asceticism 
mas  gradnaljy  subjected  to  rule,  when  experience 
hjid  shown  the  extreme  limits  to  which  it  could 
be  carried  without  injory  to  the  constitution." 
The  •*  CircwmetUionety**  a  wild  sect  of  the  Dona- 
tinu,  are  freqoently  reproached  for  looking  upon 


suicide  in  the  light  of  a  virtue  by  St.  AugustiM 
{Cont.  Ep,  Farm,  iii.  6 ;  Brev,  Coil,  cum  Don, 
Die  iii.  c.  8,  §  13,  &c.).  By  the  16th  canon  of 
the  first  Council  of  Braga,  aj).  560  (Mansi  ix. 
774-84,  and  Pagi,  ibid.),  those  who  committed 
it  in  any  way  *^were  neither  to  be  comme- 
morated at  the  oblation,  nor  to  be  carried  to  the 
grave  with  psalm-singing."  Comp.  Gratian, 
Decret,  Part  ii.  cause  23,  9.  5 :  where  this  canon 
and  other  passages  in  point  are  cited.    [£.  S.  Ff.] 

BIBD  (as  stmbol).  The  birds  represented  in 
the  earliest  Christian  art  are  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  their  species  [see  Dove,  Eagle, 
Phoenix,  &c].  This  is  not  only  the  case  in  the 
early  sarcophaguses  and  frescoes  of  the  catacombs, 
but  it  is  specially  remarkable  in  the  first  gothic 
works  of  the  Lombard  churches  in  the  North  of 
Italy.  See  Ruskin  {SUmn  of  Venice^  Appendix, 
vol.  i.,  Byzantine  and  Lombard  Carvings)  where 
early  Lombard  work  is  contrasted  with  Byzan- 
tine. But  in  the  very  earliest  tombs  (see  Aringhi, 
iL  324,  and  De  Rossi  almost  passim,  Bottari 
t.  178  viiL  tav.  174,  &c.)  birds  assignable  to  no 
particular  species  are  introduced,  apparently  with 
symbolic  purpose.  In  De  Rossi  they  occur  so 
often  on  toml»,  with  or  without  the  palm  branch, 
that  they  may  clearly  be  taken  as  images  of  the 
released  soul  seeking  its  home  in  heaven.  Aringhi 
recognizes  this  in  a  passage  of  some  beauty 
(ii.  324) ;  he  takes  the  lightness  and  aerial  natnrt 
of  the  Bird  as  a  sjrmbol  of  the  aspiration  of 
faithful  spirits  **  quorum  jngis  ootissimum  con- 
versatio,  ut  Apostolus  ait,  in  ooefis  est "  (see  also 
Ps.  cxxiii.  6  of  the  released  soul).  He  refers  to 
Bede  who  says  **Volucres  sunt  qui  swsum  cor 
habent,  et  ooelestia  concupiscunt ; "  and  who 
looks  on  the  bird  also  as  a  sign  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. The  faithful,  like  birds  **  obviam  Xti  in 
a^re  ex  mortuis  sunt  ituri."  [Note  the  curious 
analogy  of  the  Psyche-butterfly,  and  compare 
with  it  Hadrian's  '*  Animula  vagula,  blandula," 
&C.,  as  if  addressed  to  a  thing  of  uncertain  flight.] 
Caged  birds  are  occasionally  found  in  paintings  or 
other  representations  (Boldetti,  p.  154,  tav.  vi.). 
They  are  supposed  to  represent  the  human  soul 
in  the  prison  of  the  flesh,  or  they  may  be  emblems 
of  the  imprisonment  of  a  martyr.  Martigny 
describes  a  mosaic  in  the  tribune  of  Sta.  Maria  in 
Transtevere,  in  Rome,  where  one  of  these  cages  is 
placed  near  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  with  inscrip- 
tion **Christus  Dominus  captns  est  in  peccatis 
nostris ; "  and  another  by  Isaiah,  vrith  the  words 
**  Ecce  virgoconcipiet  et  pariet  filium  " — referring 
thus  to  the  Passion  and  the  Incarnation  of  our 
Lord. 

The  symbolism  of  the  cross  by  a  bird's  out- 
spread wings  is  Tertullian's  {De  OraHone,  c.  29 
[al.  24]):  Herzog  conjectures  that  the  pictures 
or  carvings  of  birds  with  flowers  and  fhiits 
combined  are  symbolic  of  Paradise.  In  the 
illustrations  to  Le  Blant's  MSS,  Chr€tiennes  de 
la  Gauie  nondescript  birds  are  found  almost 
passim,  generally  in  pairs  on  each  side  of  the 
monogram  of  Christ,  and  almost  always  with 
the  letters  A  u,  which  appear  more  frequently 
in  the  ancient  documents  of  Christian  France. 

Pairs  of  drinking  birds,  peacocks  (see  s.  v.), 
and  also  of  conventional  shape,  are  still  to  be 
seen  among  the  most  ancient  fragments  of  By- 
zantine domestic  sculpture  in  Venice  (Stones  of 
Venice,  ii.  138,  plate  xi.).  They  may  be  carried 
back  to  the  11th  or  12th  oectury,  perhaps:  at 
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•11  erents  they  are  clearly  decoratiye  repetitions 
cf  the  uirdHsymboU  in  the  catacombs  and  earlier 
munuments.  [R,  St.  J.  T.] 

BIBBUS,  a/.  BTBBHUS.  (Bnf>of,  BvployJ) 
The  word  Birrns  or  Burros  was  an  old  Latin 
word  (Festus  in  voc.)  equiralent  to  **  rofos "  or 
red,  and  identical  probably  vrith  the  Greek  mf^Ss* 
So  St.  Isidore  seems  to  have  thought,  though 
*ate  copyists,  ignorant  as  most  of  them  were  of 
Greek,  have  made  nonsense  of  his  text.  **  Birrus 
a  Graeco  yocabulum  trahit:  illi  enim  birrum 
bibrium  (?  irv^^6v  or  Bjipiov)  dicunt."  {Orig.  lib. 
zz.  cap.  24.)  No  traces  of  the  word,  as  the  name 
of  a  garment,  are  to  be  found  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  earliest  known  instance  of  such  an  use 
IS  in  Artemidorus  (early  in  2nd  century).  Speak- 
ing of  the  significance  of  various  articles  of 
dress,  when  seen  in  dreams,  he  says  that  the 
Chlamys  (a  short  military  cloak),  *^  which  some 
call  Mandyas,  others  Ephestris,  others  firipioPf 
portends  trouble  and  difficulty,  and  to  prisoners 
under  trial  portends  condemnation,  by  reason 
that  it  compasses  about  and  confines  the  body  " 
(OneirocriUccL,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3).  Other  writers 
identify  it  with  the  **  amphibalus "  (q.  v.). 
**  Birrus :  amphibalus  villosus,"  says  Papias. 
And  the  author  of  the  life  of  St.  Deicolus  (^Ada 
8S,  Ord,  Bened,  saec  2,  p.  105X  **  Birrum  .... 
quem  Graeci  amphibalum  vocant.*'  A  fresco 
in  the  cemetery  of  Pontianus  (Aringhi,  Soma 
Sotterranea,  tom.  i.  p.  383),  in  which  are  repre- 
sented three  laymen,  SS.  Milix,  Abdon,  and 
Sennes,  and  one  ecclesiastic,  St.  Vicentius,  will 
probably  give  a  good  idea  of  the  difierence  be- 
tween the  Chlamys,  the  Birrus,  and  the  Casnla 
(or  Planeta).  St.  Milix  is  represented  wearing 
a  Chlamys;  Abdon  and  Sennes  a  heavy  cloak 
reaching  from  thi  shoulders  to  the  back  of  the 
knee,  and  in  form  differing  but  little  from  the 
Chlamys  (see  woodcut,  p.  8).  But  the  Birrus 
(if  such  be  the  garment  intended)  is  provided 
with  a  hood,  or  cowl,  for  wearing  over  the 
head,  as  were  most  such  outer  garments  when 
intended,  as  was  the  Birrus,  for  out-door  use. 
And  this  hood  is  here  represented  as  worn 
on  the  head.  Such  a  rough  Birrus  as  this 
was  allowed  to  be  worn  by  slaves  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Theodosian  Code  (Lex  1,  de 
Habitu,  speaking  of  them  as  vUes  birri).  And 
hence  some  have  inferred,  though  wrongly,  that 
the  Birrus  was  at  that  time  regarded  as  a  gar- 
ment suitable  only  for  persons  of  the  lowest 
class.  This  was  not  so.  There  were  **viles 
birri,"  cheap  cloaks,  such  as  those  here  allowed 
as  a  privilege  to  slaves;  there  were  **pretio8i 
birri,"  costly  cloaks,  such  as  those  of  which  St. 
Augustine  says  that  they  might  perhaps  be  fitting 
for  a  bishop,  but  not  fitting  for  Augustine,  **  a 
poor  man,  as  his  parents  had  been  poor  before 
him  "  {Sermo  de  Diver sis^  356,  tom.  v.  p.  1579). 
From  the  4th  century  onward  the  mention  of  the 
Birrus  is  not  unfrequent,  as  of  an  out-door  dress 
used  alike  by  laymen  (St.  Augustin.  De  Verbis 
Apost.  Serm.  zviii.  cap.  10)  and  by  ecclesiastics.* 
And  in  these  later  notices  it  is  almost  always 

•  More  particularly  we  hear  of  bishops  wearing  them 
(as  an  out-door  dress).  St  Augnstine,  above  cited,  and  De 
Vita  CUrieorum,  Serm.  U. ;  Failadius,  HiU,  Lautaie.  c  136 ; 
Oregor.  Tnron.  Si$L  JiYane.  lib.  ii.  d.  Many  centuries 
later  we  read  of  St  lliomas  of  Oanterbnry  wearing  a 
fllTni8(Anoo7mns  de  JHraadis  S,  Tkemae  Oantuarwtit, 
apod  Ooou^). 
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referred  to  as  being  either  a  somewhat  expensive 
dross,  or  as  having  a  certain  secular  character 
attaching  to  it  as  compared  with  the  dress  worn 
by  monks.  Tbas  Cassianus  (circ.  418  a.d.) 
describing  the  dress  of  monks,  says  (De  Habitn 
Monach,  Tib.  i.  cap.  7)  that  they  avoid  the  costli- 
ness and  the  pretence  to  dignity  implied  in  the 
Planeta  and  the  Birrus  (Planeticamm  simul 
atque  birrorum  prctia  simul  et  ambitionem  de- 
clinant).  And  St.  Isidore  in  like  manner  couples 
together  the  Planeta  and  the  Birrus  as  garments 
which  are  not  allowable  to  monks  (Linteo  non 
licet  Monachum  indui.  Orarinm,  birros,  planetas, 
non  est  fas  uti,  Begula,  cap.  13).  And  this  will 
account  for  the  peculiar  language  of  the  12th 
Canon  of  the  Coundl  of  Gangra  (a.  319),  warn- 
ing men  against  attributing  too  much  importance 
to  the  monastic  dress  for  its  own  sake,  ana 
despising  those  who  wore  *'  birri "  (rohs  fi^ipovs 
popovrras).  Towards  the  close  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury we  find  St.  Gregory  the  Great  using  the 
term  **  Birrus  albus "  in  speaking  of  the  white 
''Christening-Cloak"  worn  by  the  newly  bap- 
tixed  (Lib.  viL  Indict,  i.  Epist.  5).  And  the 
word  has  many  descendants  in  mediaeval  Latin, 
such  as  Birettum,  Birreta,  Birrati  (the  Car- 
melite Monks,  *'Les  Fr^res  Barrez,"  were  so 
called) ;  and  in  old  French,  as  ^  Bure "  coarse 
cloth.  Bureau  (Fr.  and  £ng.),  a  table  covered 
with  coarse  cloth,  such  as  was  used  for  official 
business  (Menage).  [W.  B.  M.] 

BIBTHDAYS  OF  SAINTS.    [Feotivaia] 

BISHOP.    Names  and  titlea.    Ongin  of  the 
office. 

I.  Appointment. 
L  Election. 

a.  \Vbo  elected.    0.  Who  were  eligible,    y.  Time, 
mode,  and  place  of  election. 
3.  Gonflrmation. 

3.  Ordination. 

a.  Matter  and  form.  p.  OrdidnerB.  y.  flare 
and  time  of  ordinattoo.  8.  Register  of  ordi* 
nations. 

4.  Knthronizatton. 
6.  OatbB. 

a.  Profeasion  of  obedience  to  metropolitan,  p. 
Oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  or  king, 
y.  Oath  against  dmony. 

[I.  Removal. 

1.  By  trandatioQ. 

2.  By  resignation. 

a.  Simply,  p.  In  favour  of  a  socceesor.  y.  So 
far  as  to  obtain  a  coadjutor. 

3.  By  deposition,  abaolute  or  temporary. 

A.  (or  what  cause. 

a.  Of  irregularities  which  vitiated  the  con- 
secration ab  initio,  fi.  Of  such  as  eiH> 
tailed  deposition  fh>m  the  office  alrmdy 
conferred,  y.  Of  such  as  also  entailed 
excommnnication.  ^.  OfsuchasenUlled 
only  snspensloo. 

B.  By  what  authority. 

in.  Offices  and  Functions^  in   relation   to   the 

Church. 

1.  Spiritual,  arising  ttom  his  olBkx  as  Mshop. 
a.  Singly,  in  respect  to  his  own  diocese. 

L  Ordination.  iL  Confirmation,  ill  Admi- 
nistraiion  of  sacraments,  iv.  Preaching. 
V.  Discipline,  vi  Creeds,  lltorxy,  church 
worship^  kCt  and  dinrch  affairs  gen<v 
rally,  vii.  ViaiUtion  of  Diocese.  viiL 
Was  the  representative  of  the  dlooeee : 
1.  in  issuing  litterae /ormeuae ;  2.  in 
ocnnmunicatiing  with  other  dioceses,  tx. 
Alms  and  church  property,  x.  Patron- 
age of  benefices  in  the  diooese.  xL  Ar- 
bitraUon  cf  lawsuits,  xii.  How  lar 
siJowed  to  act  out  of  his  own  diocese. 
ziiL  A  siugle  bishop  to  each  dioccfla, 
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Mid  a  idngle  dlooeie  to  each  bhbop.  diiHsipline  (St.  Ignnt.  ad  Polycarp.  init.  and  r.  rf. 

^.  JdntU.  In  wrwA,  to mpect tohl« provlnoe.  Martyr, S. Polycarp.  § xvi. ;  Polycrates ap.  Euseh 

y.  OoUectively,  to  (eoeral  amndU  to  rvpecl  to  /T.  iS^.  v.  24;  Hadrian.  Imper.  Upist.  ap.  Vopisc 

•  -.       the  Church  ttarge^  in   V,  Satumin,;   Hermas   Pastor,    Vis.  iii.   5 

nSio^SStS^tolaSlS  cnmM.   IL  B^-  ^«~<*>^-  ^"^i  P-  20,  .ed.  Tregelles  [of  Pln^ 

came  a  member  of  state  ooandta,  witena^  bishop  of  Rome] ;  Hegesipp.  ap.  Euseb.  If.  E.  ii 

fcnnota,*&    lit.  Authority  over  sabordtoate  23  [of  St.  James  of  Jenisalem],  and  iv.  22  [ot 

civil  n»^|«2«tai.    tv.  Projjctlon  of  minors,  Symeon  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  69];  Dion.  Cor.  ap. 

iHdowa,|Riaonen,te.    v.  Oflloe  of  crowning  w     v    zr   r«  •      no  r  V  t\s         •       /         •  *  j  v^ 

emperor  or  king.    vL  Not  sworn  in  a  court  Vm^^-  ^f-  E.  iv.  23  [of  Dionysius  (appointed  by 

of  Jastloe.    TlL  Intercession  for  criminals.  St.  Panl^  Publius,  Quadratns,  of  Athens] ;  St. 

▼Itt.  Special  leoa  protection  of  his  Ufc  and  Clem.  Alex.  Strrnn.  vi.  13,  and  ap.  Euseb.  //.  E. 

rSS'J5s.^JSSfo^<^5?SSS5  ii.l;&c.&c.&c,):-"Episcopi"b^^^^^ 

dMMoos  and  osnons.   xL  But  nwtricted  also  occasionally  still   called   "  pre8byte^^     but  not 

by  law  or  canon  in  various  ways :  as,  1.  in  vice  wrsd  [see,  howeyer,  St.  Clem.  Alex.  Quis 

I5!***^"?r*?**uP^**P*%*^.r"i*iiw*°  ^*^  Salvetur,  xlii.  and  TertuU.  d?  PraescHpt. 

theresdingof  heathen  or  of  heretical  books;  ... -,  ^ .        tt-*  j-^    r.     a  :•    lo  cT^v 

3.  to  ways  of  Uvtog;  A.  to  tbe  matter  «rf  "i^O;  •««  Pearson,  Vtndtc.  Ignat.  ii.  13,  pp.  547, 

fiscal  burdens,  mlllttfy  aerrlce.  ha.     xil.  Of  sq.   ed.  Churton  : — ^T^c   7^   riws   iKoiy^vovw 

the  education  given  in  the  bishop's  house.  hv6i»m'i'  \oiirhv  84  rh  XBia(o»  indtrrtp  inroywd- 

*•  *rWb;fwSluS^riSS5igtheh.ndssn^  Mt»T«  «.o^;E«;nrrfwou  W^^^^ 

CeM,  Ac.    IL  Mitre,  ring,  pastoral  staff,  and  »pe<r/8irr#p^»  (St  Chrys.  m  PhU.  l,  Jfom.  1.). 
other  vestments  and  im^ia.    Ill  Of  sing-        Called  also  ^/x»<o/fM  at  first,  but  for  so  short  a 

?!lH?"*°*t^'^*l*^w.*u*  Vl^  **T*  time  as  to  leave  little  more  than  a  tradition  of  the 

"OoronatuiL*    v.  Of  the  bishop  s  throne,  oc  /.    .  ,m.     j       u  a    >    t  t-      'f    t  r>  t. 

vL  Bishops  attended  by  two  presbyters,  Ac  ^^^  (Theodor.  Mopsuest.  tn  1  Tim.  lii.  1,  ap.  Rab. 

IV.  Pontion,  in  reUtion  to  other  bishop^i.  ?'*"'"-..^- ^^i  1^«>doret  in  I  Tim.  iii.  1,  tn  Phii 
1    All  to  their  inht^mit  office  equal^UttcrascosMHi.  '•  1»  "•  ?5;  Ambrosiwt.  tn  £/>J<?s.  iv.  12,  and 

fn<»tend0--order  of  precedence.  «p.  Amalar.  de  Off.  Ecci.  11.  13 — N.  T.  usage, 

1.  Archbisbop,  primate,  metropoUtan.  exarch,  pa-  as  in  Rom.  xvi.  7,  2  Cor.  viii.  23,  Phil.  ii.  25, 

triarcfa.  pope.    (See  under  the  se\'eral  artidesi)  j.  inHanl«iv•^ 
a.  Spedal  cases,  as  to  Africa  and  at  Alexandria.  JxT, i^   1  aT     •       i.  *  1       a       4k     r      *u 

4.  AvTtK^AoAoZ  Called  likewise,  but  rai'cly  after  the  fourth 

ft.  Chorepisoopi.  |  century,  by  names  applied  also  to  presbyters 

c  tteffragsns.  I        ^g^  „^^  ^^  (cf.  irpoTirrdfiwoty  1  Thess.  r.  12  and  see  Herm. 

i.  iMoSSS^  and  inter.  |      ••veral  artlcks.)  Past.  Via.  ii.  4;  irYo^'tf^f'oi,  Heb.  xiii.  7,  17,  and 

ventorta.  I  >««  Herm.  Past.  Via,  ii.  2,  iii.  9,  St.  Clem.  Rom. 

•.  Qnmcndatarli.  '  ad  Cor,  i.  21) ;  as,  e.g.  Tlpotirrin  or  Tlpotirrits 

V.  Anomaloma  oatee,  rris  *LKKkri<rias  (of  bishops,  in  Euseb.  H.  E.  iv. 
1.  Epiiioopi  vsgantra»  <rxoAi{bvT«v.  ambulanfea.  It&  23,  vL  3,  8,  vii.  13,  viii.  18,  &c. ;  and  probablv 

i  A  ^Tf***"  ^'T*!?*  »n  St.  Greg.  Nyss.  de  Scopo  Christian.  0pp.  iii. 

a.  Antlstea  palstiL  o/mj       r  i.   I  •      o*.    ri  xr        /il  a    • 

4.  Kpiflcoposoudinalls.  ^^ »  of  presbyters,  m  St.  Greg.  Naz.  Ora^  1. ; 

&.  Epteoopos  regionsrius.  St.  Basil.  M.  lieg.  Moral,  Ixx.  36 ;  of  bishops  and 

«•  'T^^a^^^P^^nAinfaHibusivfidaium.  presbyters  together,  in  Cone.  Aniioch,  A.D.  341, 

l  iSS^the  *SS£*ive  name  of  the  suffraguis  of  <?°- }  ?.  *»»«  ^o"*  »  ambiguous  in  St.  Justin  Mart. 

the  ■#«  of  Rome.  Apol.   1.  67)  ;    TlpoXarafityos    (of    bishops,    m 

•.  Lay  holdns  of  UshoprioL  Eusebius;    or   again,   Tpotrrdst    Euseb.    vi.    10, 

10.  Kpiseupi  Fstuwum-lnnoontium-Pueron^  and  ^  ^  TpotrrarAy''KrY*^oi,  Oecum.  et  Arcth. 

....n  rv^t^}Jt\    .\.L  .^.^f^  K^  ♦!,•  »'»  ^P^  »•  1;  »nd  irpo<rTa<r(o  of  a  bishopric. 


expr«s  the  office)  =  m  the  Acts,  in  St.  Pauls  ^*       ^^  i,^'o<rro\uch  =  a  bUhopric,  Theodoret, 

Lp,5tle«,  and  >n  the  contempoi^ry  St  Clement  of  ..f  j/  of  presbyters  in  Euseb.  ff.E.  x.  4,  Synel! 

liome  (bat  wrongly  so  interpreted  m  the  spurious  Epist^ii.y,  P^esiden*  (Tertnll.  de  (V.  Mil,  iii., 

Lp...t.  of  St.  IgMtius  to  Hero,  cc  in.  vui.),  first  ^^^^^.^^'^f  both,  id.  Upo/.  89);  Praepositu!, 

an  appellative  (Acts  XX.  28),  and  then  an  inter-  (^^bj^hops  in  St.  Cvpr.  i?>iW.  Oi.  ix.  xmT&c. ; 

:  ^^"^^1"         '    x^""  T^  A^''':J)!'  "^T"  St.  Aug.  df  Trin.  x'y.  26,  Epist,  xW.;  of  presi 

.1^  to  the  Nivera  Churches  under  the  Apostles:  byters,  in  St.  Cypr.  JE^tsi.  C^l);  AntistJs  (ot 

».u     from  the  earliest  years  of  the  2nd  century,  bishop  repeatedly,  as  iijustiiian's  Code,  St.  Gre- 

"?  St.  Ignatius  onwards,  the  distinctive  gory  l^e  Great,  ic.  &c. ;  and  so  expresslv  Isidor. 

..^me,  adopted  as  such  m  every  language  used  ^.^lEtymol.Yll.  xu.%16;  of  presbyters,  as  in 

by  Christians,  Eastern  (Svriac,  HaOilimaj  •  Ambrosiast.ml  Tjn.  v.;  of  both  bishop  and  pre^^ 

'  V  .      -»  f—  ^f  J  byter,  m  St.  Aug.  o^rm.  251  (fePotfni^ ;  but  **nn- 

Arabic  cJau.1 ;  Ethiopic,  A.«.A+«rt  I  Coptic,  ]\'^  ,*>T?j°«  «»  ?f^  r ^'w  f  *i  P"**"^"'  ^^•  *^* 

^  ^ r  -^  1  ••  HI  •  •  •  ••  I  timeofSidon.Apollin.i?pM<.iv.  11);  and  sometimes 

niCniCKOnOC)  as  wellasWestem  (Scan-  at  first  by  the  name  itself  of  np«o-/3^cf>of  (St.  Iren. 

dinaTiaa  and  Teutonic,  as  well  as  Latinized),  of  adv.  Haer.  III.  ii.  2,  IV.  xxvi.  2,  and  ap.  Euseb. 

the  single  president  of  a  diocese  (irapoocfo,  iioi-  II.  E.  v.  24 ;  St.  Clem.  Alex.,  Quit  Dines  Salvetur^ 

vivrctX  who  came  in  the  room  of  the  Apostles,  xlii.,  who  calls  tho  same  person  both  MiTKOwos 

kaTiBg  presbjrters,  deacons,  and  laity  under  him,  and  irpttrfi^^pos) ;  while  St.  Cyprian  and  St.  An- 

aad  possessing  exclusive  power  of  ordination,  and  gustin,  after  1  Pet.  v.  1,  call  presbyters  **  oonH 

prioMrily  of  confirmation,  with  primary  authority  presbyteri  nostri;"  and  4th  century  writers,  as 

in  the  Mfmiaistratioo  of  the  sacraments  and  of  Ambrotiiast.  in  1   Tim.  iii.  10,  .md  the  Qu,  Vet, 

GHRIsr.  AffT.  P 
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et  Nov,  Test,  ci.  in  Append,  to  St.  Aug.  III.  ii.  93, 
describe  the  bishop  a«  *'  prim  as  pret>byter  *'  or 
**  inter  presbyteros,"  and  speak  of  "  compres- 
byteri"  and  "  consacerdotes  (the  use  of  **prae- 
Jatus "  for  bishop  exclusively  is  altogether  mo- 
dem ;  bat  **  De  Praelatomm  Simplicitate  "  was  a 
title  of  St.  Cypr.  de  Unit,  Eccl, ;  and  the  word 
is  used  for  bishops  and  presbyters  together  in 
St.  Greg.  M.  Reg,  Pastoral. ;  it  is  ased  also  of 
an  abbat,  as  in  Cone,  Suess,  ii.  ▲.D.  853). 

Called  also,  and  from  an  early  date,  by  names 
exclusively  belonging  to  bishops  specifically  such, 
as  "Apxw*  or  Princeps,  Ecdesiae,  or  PoptUi 
(Origen,  cont,  Cels,  iii. ;  Euseb.  H,  E,  vi.  28, 
viii.  1 ;  St.  Chrys.  de  Sacerd,  iii.  14 ;  St.  Jerome 
repeatedly ;  Paulinus,  Epist,  ad  Alyp,  xlv. ; 
Optat.  i.  p.  15,  ed.  1679;  and  so  ipx^  for 
bishopric,  as  e.  g.  in  Eusebiua,  H,  E,  vi.  29); 
or  Princeps  simply  (St.  Jerome  in  Ps,  xlv.  and 
in  Esai,  Ix.  17,  &c;  and  so  in  the  5th  century 
[or  more  prob.  the  6th  or  7th]  St.  Patricia's 
canons  so  styleil,  in  D*Achery,  and  in  Haddan 
and  Stubbs.  Counc,  ii.) ;  Rector,  as  in  Hilary  the 
Deacon,  \n  Ephes.  iv.,  and  Greg.  M.  Reg,  Pastor,  ; 
Praesid  (Pope  Julius,  Epist,  ad  Eusih,  a  p.  Con- 
stant, i.  382  [see  Du  Cange],  and  so  Praesuiatus 
=  Episcopate  in  e.  g.  Co&siodor.) ;  Ilpoir/ou- 
IjL^yos  and  UpioroKaOtlipl'njs  (Herm.  Past.  Vis,  iii. 
9) ;  ndiras  or  Papa  (especially,  at  first,  in  Africa, 
I>lon.  Alex,  ad  PhUem,  in  Euseb.  H,  E,  vii.  7 ; 
Tertull.  de  Pudic,  xiii. ;  Letters  of  St.  Cyprian, 
St.  Augustin,  Sidon.  ApoUin.  &c,  and  in  St.  Jerome, 
Prudentius,  Sulp.  Severus,  &c. — compare  also 
Abunay  in  the  Church  of  Abyssinia),  used  down  to 
a  period  later  than  Charlemagne  (e.  g.  in  Walafr. 
Strab.  de  Reb,  Eccl,  vii.,  about  a.d.  840,  and 
Eulog,  Cordub.  about  a.d.  850)  of  all  bishops 
(Bingh.  II.  ii.  7 ;  Casaubon,  Exercit.  xiv.  §  4 ; 
Thomassin,  I.  i.  4,  50 ;  Suicer ;  Du  Cange) ;  and 
in  the  East  (as  still  in  the  Greek  and  Russian 
Churches)  of  presbyters  also,  and  especially  of 
abbats  (but  Gear's  distinction,  xdiras  =  a  bishop, 
and  iraTtas  =  one  of  the  lower  orders  of  clergy, 
seems  a  refinement),  but  gradually  restricted  by 
usage  in  the  West  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  (see 
Cone,  Tolet,  a.d.  400,  Labbe,  ii.  1227 ;  Cone.  Rom, 
Palm,  A.D.  503;  and  Ennodius,  L&.  Apologet,, 
of  the  same  date ;  Cone,  Constantin,  a.d.  681, 
Act.  1  and  2 ;  Gieseler  refers  to  Jo.  Diecmann, 
de  Vocis  Papae  Aetatibiu,  Viteberg.  1671),  and 
finally  and  absolutely  so  limited  by  Greg.  VII.  in 
a  Council  of  Rome,  a.d.  1073  (Baron.  Martyrol. 
Jan.  10);  and  in  the  East  to  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria  (Thomassin,  I.  i.  50,  §  14,  Du  Cange ; 
but  that  it  was  granted  formally  to  St.  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  by  Pope  Celestine  [Niceph.  xiv.  34] 
is  a  manifest  and  confessed  [Baron,  as  above] 
fiction) ; — sometimes,  again,  in  the  5th  century, 
"'A'y7€Aoy  (St.  Aug.  Epist.  142 ;  St.  Ambrose  in 
1  Cor.  xi. ;  St.  Jerome  in  1  Cor.  xi. ;  Socrat.  iv.  23 ; 
from  Rev.  i.  ii^  and  compare  Gal.  i.  8,  iv.  14,  and 
possibly  1  Cor.  xi.  10);  and  so,  in  Saxon  England, 
God's  "Bydels,"  or  messengers  (**  Bydelas,"  Lavos 
of  Ethelredy  vii.  19,  and  of  Canute,  26); — and 
"E^opof,  and  the  office  *Efpopfla  (Philostorg.  iii. 
4,  15);  and,  in  the  8th  and  Inter  centuries, 
Latiniied  into  SpectUator  (in  Cone,  Suess,  iii. 
A.D.  862);  and  varied  by  Anglo-Saxon  "pom- 
positas,"  in  episcopal  signatures  to  charters,  into 
Inspector,  Superspector,  Visitator,  Inspector  Plebis 
Deiy  Katascopus  Legis  Dei,  &c.  &c.  (Kemble, 
Cod,  Dipt,  passim) ;— called  also  Patriarcha  (so 


Dupin,  Dissert,  I.  §  5,  an-i  Suirer ;  the  name  being 
first  confined  to  the  higher  bishops,  ace.  to 
Suicer,  by  Socrates  v.  8,  c  a.d.  440),  yet  only  rhe- 
torically so  called  in  St.  Greg.  Naz.  {Orat,  20,  30, 
41)  and  St.  Greg.  Nyss.  (prat,  Funebr,  in  Malet. ; 
and  see  Bingh.  II.  ii.  9),  but  as  an  ordinary  name 
under  the  Gothic  kings  of  Italy  (Athalaric,  Epist. 
ad  Joan.  Pap.  in  Cassiodor.  ix.  15). 

Called  also  bv  names  indicative  of  their  func- 
tions; as,  'Updpxyii  (Pseudo-Dion.  Areop.  Eccl. 
Hierarch.  c.  v.;  ic); — Sacerdos  or  Pontifex, 
often  of  bishops  exclusively  (Taylor,  Episi', 
Assert.  §  27) ;  and  so  Attrovpyia  for  bishopric, 
e.  g,  in  Euseb.  vi.  29 : — Sumsnus  or  Maximum 
Pontifex,  or  Summus  Sacerdos  (ironically  in 
Tertull.  de  Pudicit,  i,,  but  seriously,  de  Bapt., 
xvii. ;  and  of  all  bishops  as  such,  in  St. 
Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustin,  Sidon. 
ApoUin,  Qu,  in  Vet.  et  Nov,  Test,  ci.  &c ;  Cone. 
Agath,  A.D.  506,  can.  35,  and  down  to  the  11th 
century  [see  Du  Cange],  the  analogy  of  the  Jewish 
'Apxifp^i  occurring  as  early  as  St.  Clem.  Rom. 
ad  Cor,  i.) ; — Pater  Patrum  and  Episcopus  Epi- 
scoporum,  but  rhetorically  only  (Sidon.  Apollin. 
Epist,  vi.  1,  after  Pseudo-Clem,  ad  Jacob,  J-Spist. 
1);  while  in  Africa,  where  the  power  of  the 
metropolitan  developed  more  slowly,  St.  Cyprian 
(p.  158,  Fell)  in  Cone,  Carth,  declares  that  no  one 
in  Africa  **Epi8copum  se  Episcoporum  constituit;" 
and  Cone,  Carth.  a.d.  256  (in  St.  Cyprian),  and 
Cone,  Nippon,  Reg,  A.D.  393,  can.  39,  in  Cod.  Can. 
Eccl,  Afric,  forbid  expressly  the  assumption  of 
such  titles  as  **  Princeps  Sacerdotum,  aut  Summus 
Sacerdos,  aut  aliquid  hujusmodi,"  and  command 
even  the  Primate  of  Africa  to  be  called  by  no 
other  title  than  that  of  **  primae  sedis  Episcopus ;" 
—or  again  from  the  4th  century  (but  the  terms 
are  in  substance  in  St.  Ignatius,  ad  Epiies.  vi. 
*'E.'Ki<rKOTov  ias  avrhv  r)>v  K^pioy,  ad  Trail,  i. 
T^  'ETt(ric<{T^  us  Xpiar^ ;  and  St.  Cypr.  Epist. 
55,  63;  and  cf.  2  Cor.  v.  20^  Vicarins  Christt  — 
Domini — Dei  (St.  Basil.  M.  Constit,  Monast.  22 ; 
0pp.  ii.  792  [b  rod  XoT^pot  xnrix*^^  irp6<ronroif] ; 
St.  Ambrose  in  1  Cor,  xi.  10 ;  Pseudo-Dion.  Areop. 
Eccl,  ffier,  ii.  2 ;  Qu.  Vet,  et  Nov,  Test,  127,  in 
App.  ad  0pp.  St.  Aug.  iii.); — and  from  a  consi- 
derably earlier  date,  Vicarius  or  Successor  Apo- 
stolorum  (Hippolyt.  ffaer.  Proem,  p.  3  ;  St.  Iren. 
adv.  Haer,  iii.  3 ;  St.  Cypr.  Epist.  62,  69 ;  Fir- 
mi  lian  in  St,  Cypr,  Epist,  55,  75 ;  Cone.  Carth. 
iii.  in  St.  Cyprian,  a.d.  256,  can.  Ixxix. ;  St. 
Jerome,  Epist,  liv.  al.  Ivii.;  Pseud.  Dion.  Areop. 
Eccl,  Hier,  ii.  2 ;  and  in  substance  St.  Aug.  in 
Ps.  xlv.  16,  De  Bapt.  c.  Donat,  vii.  43,  Semi.  cii. 
c.  1,  De  Uta.  Credendi,  §  35,  Epist,  42,  &c.)  ;— 
also  Mttrlriis  (Origen,  St.  Basil  M.,  St.  Chrys., 
Apost.  Constit.  iv.  26,  &c.,  in  Cotel.  ad  Constit, 
Apost,  vol.  i.  p.  237  ;  and  iittrirtiay  8coC  ica)  &v- 
Bp^wy,  rovro  yh.p  Xtrvi  6  *l(p€6i,  St.  Greg.  Naz. 
Orat,  i.) ;  but  by  St.  Augustin's  time  it  had  be- 
come expedient  to  condemn  the  calling  a  bishop 
by  the  name  of  "  Mediator  "  (Cont,  Parmen,  ii.  8, 
0pp.  ix.  35); — noffi^i'.  Pastor  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  36, 
St.  Greg.  Naz.  and  St.  Hilar,  passim  ;  Cone,  Sar- 
dic,  A.D.  347,  can.  vi. ;  Theodoret,  iv.  8,  &c  &c. ; 
so  in  the  English  Prayer-book,  **  The  bishopa  and 
pastors  of  Thy  flock  ;**  "  pastores  ovium,**  in 
St.  Cypr.  of  presbyters,  but  not  pastor  simply  : 
so  Taylor,  Episcop,  Asserted,  §  25 ;  see,  however, 
the  use  of  rroifxaivtiv,  in  Acts  xx.  28):— extra- 
vagantly denominated  Bc^s  *Y,irly^iOi  iitrh  B^hy, 
and   by   other  extreme  deiignaticns,   in  ^Ipoff. 
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OMCtft.  iL  26;  and  at  a  later  date,  Thromu  Dei 
(Cbne.  Tolei.  xL  ajd.  675,  can.  5,  and  Carloving, 
CcmUmLj  quoted  W  Da  Ctoge). 

besigiiated  also  by  the  titles  of^ — 1.  Apostolicus, 
applied  to  all  bishope  (and  their  sees  called  **  sedes 
Apoetolicae  **)  as  late  as  Charlemagne  (St.  Aug. 
Epist.  42;  Greg.  Tur.  H.  F.  iz.  42;  Venant. 
Forton.  Foem,  iit. ;  Formulae  in  Marcnlfus ; 
Gnnthram  in  Cone,  Matisc.  ii.  ▲.D.  585 ;  and  see 
Casanbon,  Exercit.  ziv.  §  4 ;  and  Thomassin,  I.  i. 
4);  restricted  at  one  time  to  metropolitans 
(Siridns,  ▲.D.  384-398,  EpisU  iv.  c  1 ;  Alcnin, 
de  JHv.  Of,  zzrrii.) ;  but  gradually  turned  into 
u  snbstantiye  appellation  of  the  bishop  of  Rome 
(as  in  Rup.  Tuit.  de  Viv.  Off.  i.  27,  A.D.  1111); 
while  a  council  of  the  11th  century  is  said  to 
have  excommunicated  an  archbishop  of  Gallicia 
for  so  styling  himself  [Af08T0U0U8]  ;  and  used  in 
the  12th  and  following  centuries  as  the  Pope's  ordi- 
nary designation  (e,  g,  in  the  English  Year-books, 
"  L'ApostoUe,"  or  **  L'Apoetole ;"  Spelman's 
further  statement  —  that  he  was  called  abo 
Apodohu — seems  a  mistake); — 2.  Beatissimua 
— SunctieeimMa — JSeverendiesimtu — Deo  Amabilis 
— B^oftXdffraros  — *Ayi^aros  —  MoKofit^aros 
— 'Otfu^arof — Ai8«0-ifu^aros  (in  the  Councils, 
Justinian's  Laws,  superscriptions  to  letters,  as  St. 
Ctprian's,  St.  Augustin's,  &c  Ste, ;  and  Socrates 
[H.  E.  Ti.  Prooem,']  apologizes  for  not  calling  the 
mshops,  his  contemporaries,  Sto^iKtffrdrous  ^ 
oytmrdrrmvs  fj  rh  roiavra) ; — 3.  Dommue — Actr- 
irtfnyf  —  Sanctitas  Tua — 'H  2)y  Xpi|<JT^n|f,  Ma- 
ffopi^nff,  *Ayt6nis  (like  authorities); — 4.  '*Dei 
gratia  Archiepiscopus "  first  occurs  in  England 
of  Archbishop  Theodore  (Counc.  of  Hatfield,  A.D. 
680,  in  Baed.  if,  E,  iv.  17),  and  so  on  in  general 
of  his  successors  (e,  g,  ot  Nothelm,  in  Kemble, 
Cod.  Dipt,  65X  &c.;— 5.  Lastly,  "Servus  Ser- 
Torum  Dei"  is  found  as  early  as  Desiderius, 
bishop  of  Cahors,  ▲.D.  650,  who  so  styles  himself 
(Thoma&sin,  I.  i.  4,  §  4). 

For  the  nature  and  institution  of  the  Christian 
ministry  as  such — in  so  far  as  it  is  common  to 
bishops  and  presbyters — see  Obdebs,  Priest. 
The  special  episcopal  office  as  above  described, — 
consisting  in  a  presidency  over  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  a  particular  diocese,  with  a  veto, 
sind  with  a  sole  power  of  ordination, — and 
whether  regarded  (with  later  schoolmen)  as  one 
onii^r  with  the  presbyterate,  on  the  ground  of 
the  puwers  of  the  ministry  common  to  both, 
difTerenced  only  by  peculiar  and  additional  powers 
belonging  to  bishops,  or  (according  to  the  earlier 
and  mor^  common  view)  as  a  distinct  order,  on 
the  ground  of  those  additional  powers, — finds  its 
actual  institution  implied  and  recorded  in  the 
N.  T. :  1.  in  the  position  of  St.  James  of  Jeru- 
lulem  (Acta  zii.  17,  zv.  13,  xzi.  18,  Gal.  ii.  9), 
affirmed  also  by  all  antiquity  to  have  been  bishop 
of  JeruMlem ; — 2.  in  the  appointment  by  St.  Paul 
when  his  **  measure "  (1  Cor.  x.  16)  grew  too 
large  for  his  own  personal  supervision,  of  single 
officers,  with  powers  of  ordination  (1  Tim.  iii.  13, 
Tit.  i.  b)  and  jurisdiction  (both  in  church  wor- 
ship. 1  Tim.  ii.  1-12,  and  over  all  church  mem- 
ben,  including  presbyters,  1  Tim.  v.  1-22,  Tit.  i. 
\  ii.X  and  probably  of  confirmation  (1  Tim.  v. 
22),  ia  the  Apostle's  stead  (1  Tim.  i.  3,  Tit.  i.  5), 
i,  e,  of  bishope  in  the  later  sense  of  the  term 
(rmoveable,  like  later  bishops,  and^  as  it  seems, 
actaally  remowd,  when  the  needs  of  the  Church 
in  the  particular  cases  required  it), — viz.  Timothy 
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at  Ephesus,  and  Titus  in  Crete,  certainly  (and  so 
the  Fathers  with  one  accord) ;  and,  not  improb- 
ably, Epaphroditus  at  Philippi  (Phil.  ii.  25,  and 
so  Theodoret  m  1  Tim.  vi.  1),  and  Archippus  at 
Colossae  (Col.  iv.  17,  Philem.  2 ;  and  so  Ambrose 
m  Col,  iv.  17);  to  whom  the  Fathers  add  a  great 
many  more  (see  a  list  in  Apost,  CoMtit,  vii.  47, 
and  among  modems  in  Andrewee,  Epiat,  i.  ad  Pet. 
Molin,,  Opp,  Posth,  pp.  185, 186) ; — 3.  in  the^A-y- 
7cAoi  of  Rev.  i.-iii.  [Anoelb  of  Churches],  who 
were  real  individual  persons,  although  symbol- 
ized as  stars  (Rev.  i.  20^  just  as  the  Churches 
they  governed  were  real  Churches,  which  are 
symbolized  likewise  as  candlesticks;  and  who 
are  proved  to  have  been  bidiops,  (i.)  by  the 
analogy  of  Gal.  i.  8,  iv.  14 ;  (ii.)  1^  their  stand- 
ing for  and  representing  their  several  Churches ; 
(iii.)  by  the  fact  (see  nirther  on)  that  St.  John 
is  ezpressly  and  specially  stated  to  have  ap- 
pointed bishops  from  dty  to  city  in  these  very 
regions ;  (iv.)  by  the  current  interpretation  of 
the  term  from  early  times,  as  in  St.  Jerome, 
St.  Ambrose,  St.  Aug.,  Oecumen.  and  Arethas  m 
Apocalypa,  &c;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
probable  mention  (the  reading  of  Rev.  iL  20  being 
not  altogether  certain)  of  the  wife  of  one  of  them. 
And  these  intimations  find  their  counterpart  and 
confirmation,  (1)  in  ezpresi  statements  of  earl)' 
Fathers,  as  (i.)  St.  Clem.  Rom.  ad  Cor,  i.  44^ 
that  the  Apostles,  having  appointed  presbjrter* 
bishops  and  deacons  in  the  several  Churches 
in  the  first  instance,  proceeded,  as  a  further  and 
distinct  step,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  ministry  without  schisms  or 
quarrels,  to  appoint  some  further  institution, 
whereby  the  succession  of  such  presbyters  and 
deacons  might  be  kept  up,  as  first  by  the  Apostles 
themselves,  so  after  them  by  other  chosen  men ; 
i,  e,  in  other  words,  instituted  the  order  of  bishops : 
Kariarritraaf  [pi  *AT<((rroAo<]  roht  vpot^nfi/xiyovs 
[^Ti0-ff((irovf  urol  9uuc6yovs],  Kcd  fitra^b  iiripoyi^w 
8(8ci«ra(riy,  tirws  ihf  icoinriBiiviv,  ZiaZi^mvrai 
9r€poi  9t9oKifia(rfi4ifoi  Ib'Spcf  rifif  Kttrovpylatf 
aifT&tr  robs  obv  KwroffroBhrras  ^  intiymv  [i,  e, 
the  Apostles  themselves]  ^  fitra^h  l^*  Mpmv 
iKkoylfioty  iufUp&y,  mt.tA.  (ii.)  The  Muratorian 
Canon  (p.  17,  ed.  Tregelles),  "  Quarti  Evangu- 
liorum  Johannis  ez  decipolis  "  [John  the  Apostle 
as  distinguished  from  John  baptist],  *'cohor- 
tantibus  condisdpnlis  et  episcopis  suis;" — ^Ter- 
tuUian  (adv.  Marc,  iv.  5),  "Ordo  episcoporam 
ad  orig^nem  recensus  in  Joannem  stabit  auc- 
torem ;"— St.  Clement  Alex,  (Quia Dives  Salvetur, 
zlii.  Opp.  p.  959,  and  in  Euseb.  ff,  E,  iii.  2.5), 
'Aw^ci  [sc  St.  John  when  returned  from  Patmos 
to  Ephesus]  wapoKoXjo^fieros  «al  M  rii  irAiy- 
<rt6x»pa  r&p  (OyttVy  Zwov  fihv  'Etruric^ovs  Kara" 
ariiffwy,  i/vov  9^  HXas  *EKK\fi(rlat  apfiStrvw,  tiirov 
9h  Kk^p^  Hya  y4  riva  xXtip^w  r&y  ^h  rov 
nyc^fiarof  tnittaiyofidymy  i--Si,  Jerome  {CataL 
Scriptt,  Eccl,  iz.),  **  Novissimus  omnium  scripsit 
[Joannes]  Evangelium,  rogatus  ab  Asiae  Epi-^ 
scopis ;" —  testifying  to  the  appointment  by  St. 
John  of  bishops  from  city  to  dty,  and  to  their 
existence  as  a  settled  and  established  order  from 
his  time.  (2)  In  the  fact,  that  bishops  in  the 
later  sense  are  actually  found  in  every  Church 
whatsoever,  from  the  moment  that  any  evidence 
exists  at  all ;  and  that  such  evidence  ezists, 
either  simply  to  an  actual  bishop  at  the  time, 
or  more  commonly  to  such  a  bishop  as  in  sur^ 
cession  to  a  line  of  predecessors  trsced  up  tc 
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Apostles,  and  with  no  intimation  of  such  epi- 
scopate being  anything  else  but  the  original, 
appointed,  and  unbroken  order :  and  this,  in  the 
case  of  Antioch,  and  of  Asia  Minor  generally,  as 
early  as  the  first  decade  of  the  2nd  century,  in 
other  cases  within  the  first  forty  years  of  that 
century ;  in  others,  as  e.  g,  Ephesus,  Alexandria, 
Jerusalem,  Athens,  within  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nriit — 1.  e,  either  close  upon  the  death  of  the  last 
Apostle,  or  within  about  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  it,  or  Ions  before  it  happened— a  space  of  time 
within  which,  taken  at  the  longest,  it  is  histo- 
rically impossible  that  so  great  a  revolution  (if 
it  had  been  one)  should  have  been  not  only  accom- 
plished but  forgotten.     A  detailed  list  of  these 
cases  may  be  found  in  an  Excursus  by  Professor 
Lightfoot  On  the  PhUippians,    The  only  discover- 
able exceptions, — that  of  the  Church  of  Corinth 
when  St.  Clement  wrote  to  it,  and  that  of  Phi- 
lippi  when  St.  Polycarp  wrote  to  it, — are  so  few 
and  so  temporary,  as  to  prove  merely  that  the 
whole  of  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  growing  Church 
could  not  be  supplied  at  once,  and  that  circum- 
stances (as  e,  g.  the  martyrdom  perhaps,  or  the 
deportation,  of  an  Apostle)  might  leave  this  or 
that  Church    temporarily  unprovided  with   a 
bishop.      In  the  words  of  Ambrosiaster  (t.  e. 
Hilary  the  Deacon),  it  so  happened,  ^  quia  adhuc 
rectores  Ecclesiis  non  omnibus  locis  fuerant  con- 
stituti"  (in  1  Oor,  xi.  2).    And  there  certainly 
were  bishops  in  both  the  places  named  imme- 
diately afterwards.    Nor,  further,  (3)  was  there 
any  substantial  difference  in  the  office  itself  from 
that  subsequently  so  styled.  St.  Clement  of  Rome, 
for  instance,  so  absolutely  repr^ented  his  Church 
as  to  write  in  the  name  of  that  Church ;  and  is 
described  by  Hermas  Pastor  (  Vis.  ii.  4)  as  offici- 
ally communicating  in   its  name  with  foreign 
Churches;  and   is  placed  by  St.   Irenaens  and 
others  as  one  in  a  series  of  bishops,  all  so  called 
in  the  same  sense.    And  although  the  succession 
of  the  heads  of  the  school  at  Alexandria  (for 
which  see  Bing.  III.  x.  5)  may  well  have  been 
more  important  in  point  of  influence  than  that 
of  the  bishops  of  that  see,  it  did  not  interfere 
with  the  office  and  succession  of  those  bishops, 
which  is  carefully  recorded  (as  is  that  of  all  the 
principal  sees)  by  Eusebius.    Nor  again  does  St. 
Ireaaeus,  who  speaks  of  a  *'  succession  **  also  of 
'*  presbyters,"  and  indeed  calls  bishops  themselves 
occasionally  **  presbyters,"  know  of  any  difference 
between  the  bishop  of  Rome  of  his  own  time 
(assuredly  a  bishop  in  the  later  sense)  and  the 
succession  of  single  heads  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
whom  he  names  in  order  from  Apostolic  tim^ 
down  to  that  same  bishop. 

The  Episcopate  then  is  historically  the  con- 
tinuation, in  its  permanent  elements,  of  the 
Apostolata  \nd,  accordingly,  the  reasons  as- 
signed for  the  actual  appointment  of  the  epi- 
scopate are :  (1)  as  given  by  St.  Paul  himself, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Apostles  (Tim.  i.  3; 
Tit.  i.  5),  and  for  the  better  maintenance  of  the 
faith  (»&.),  and  in  order  to  a  due  ordination  of 
the  ministry  (Tit.  i.  5).  To  these  the  Fathers 
add,  (2)  other  reasons,  drawn  apparently  from 
their  own  experience  of  the  benefits  of  the  epi- 
scopate :  as  St.  Clem.  Rom.  and  St.  Jerome,  who 
allege  it  to  have  been  instituted  as  a  preventive 
of  schisms ;  and  St.  Irenaens  and  TertuUian,  a 
little  later  than  the  first  named,  who  regard  it 
as  a  safeguard   of  the  faith   (and   see  1   Tim. 


i.  3 ;  Tit.  ii.  1) ;  and  St.  Cyprian,  a  little  later 
still,  who  chiefly  dwells  upon  it  as  a  bond  of 
unity ;  in  which  point  of  view  St.  Ignatius  h\so 
had  regarded  it  at  the  beginning.     The  further 
suggestion  haEarded  by  St.  Jerome — that  it  was 
an  afterthought  of  the  Apostles,  suggested   to 
them  by  the  schisms  at  Corinth — is  inconsistent 
with  the  fact  that  bishops  existed  before  those 
schisms.     And  the  gradual  spread  of  the  institu- 
tion is  best  explained  by  the  sensible  and  uaturai 
remark   of   Epiphanius,   that   Ov  "rdufra  tvOvs 
1l9vy^0ri<rap  ol  *Air6aTo\oi  Karturrrja'aiy  and  that 
presbyters  and  deacons  could  administer  a  church 
for  a  while,  until  XP^^^  y^oyt  {Haer,  Ixxv.  §  5 ; 
Cpp.  i.  908).      Bishops,  who  came  in  place  of 
Apostles,  could  not,  indeed,  have   existed  both 
coincidently  and  contemporaneously  with  those 
in   whose  place   they   came,   but   only   as   the 
growth  of  the  Church,  and  the  removal  of  the 
Apostles,  required  and  made  room  for  them.     A 
theory  started  recently  (by  Rothe,  Anfdnge  dcr 
ChrisUichen  Kirche,  354-392,  quoted  by  Light- 
foot)  of  a  special  and  formal  Council  of  the  Apostles, 
which  among  other  things  instituted  episcopacy, 
as  one  among  a  series  of  '*  second  ordinances," 
seems  to  rest  upon  insufficient  grounds  (see  Light- 
foot's  Excursus  to  the  Philippians,  before  quoted), 
and  to  transform  a  really  apostolic  origin  into  a 
single  definite  and  formal  apostolic  act :  like  the 
parallel  but  ancient  tradition  respecting  the  com- 
position of  the  Creed.     On  the  other  hand,  space 
of  time  literally  shuts  out  the  much  older  theory, 
viz.  that  there  was  a  period  at  the  beginning 
when  each  Church  was  governed  by  a  college  of 
presbyters*  until  *' ecclesiastical  authority"  esta- 
blished a  bishop  over  each  college,  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  schisms,  and  notably  to  those  at 
Corinth ;  unless,  with  St.  Jerome,  the  originator 
of  it,  we  take  the  *'  ecclesiastical  authority  "  to 
mean  the  Apostles  themselves,  and  the  period  in 
question  to  be  reduced  therefore  so  as  to  fall 
within  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles,  and  so  refer 
it  simply  to  the  colleges  of  presbyters,  who  during 
such  lifetime  did  undoubtedly  govern  the  several 
Churches  under  the  Apostles :  thus  rendering  the 
hypothesis  at  once  very  true  and  equally  innocent, 
and  in  effect  identifying  it  with  the  contempo- 
rary statement  of  St.  Clem.  Rom.  before  quoted. 
Later  repetitions  of  St.  Jerome's  theory,   and 
often  of  his  words,  may  be  found  in  writers  of 
the  Western  Church  (see  quotations  in  Morinus, 
de  Sac,  Ord,  IIL  ii.  11  sq.)  down  to  the  10th  or 
11th  century.     But  these  are  of  course  simply 
St.  Jerome  over  again.    Contemporaneously  how- 
ever ¥rith  him, — yet  (as  it  should  seem)  chiefly 
with  the  view  of  repressing  the  presumption  (not 
of  bishops  but)  of  deacons,  or  (as  in  Augustin's 
case)  in  order  to  turn  a  courteous  compliment 
to  a  presbyter  (viz.  St.  Jerome), — the  original 
identity  both  of  the  names,  and  of  the  offices,  of 
bishop  and  presbyter,  became  a  current  topic: 
e.  g.  in  St.  Aug.  EpisL  19  ad  S.  Hieron, ;  Am- 
brosiast.  in  1  Tim,  iii.,  and  m  Ephes,  iv. ;  Qu. 
Vet  et  Nov,  Test.  ci. ;  Anon,  in  1  Tim.  iii.  17,  in 
App.  ad  0pp.  S.  Hieron. ;  Lib,  ad  Bustic.  de  VI I, 
Grxtd,  Eccl,  in  the  same  Append. ;  Sedul.  Scot,  in 
Epist,  ad  Tit,  i. ;  Isid.  Hispal.  de  Offic.  Eccl.  vii. ; 
and  of  course  St.  Jerome  himselfl     And  while 
St.  Augustin  assigns  the  **  usus  Ecclesiae  "  as  the 
ground  for  the  subsequent  appropriation  of  the 
names  ("  honorum  vocabula"),  St.  Jerome  (as 
already  said)  affirms  of  the  office  itself,  as   lis- 
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tiBct  from  that  of  presbyter,  that  it  aroee  **  ei 
Kodesiae  oonsnetudine  magis  quam  dispobitloniB 
rVminicae  reritate "  (which  means,  apparentlj, 
that  it  rests  upon  no  written  words  of  our  Lord 
HimaelO »  asserting,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was 
ike  one  absolatelj  necessary  preventive  of  schism, 
and  in  effect  that  the  Apostles  had  established  it 
M  such ;  and  also  (in  common  with  all  the  others 
above  qaoted)  that  presbyters,  whatever  else  they 
codd  do,  conld  not  ordain.  Another  view,  of  a 
like  date  with  St.  Jerome's,  probably  represents 
the  general  facts  of  the  case  with  very  fair  ac- 
,-«nicy,  viz.  that  contained  in  Hilary  the  Deacon, 
n  E^Jm.  iv. :  **  Ut  cresceret  plebs  et  mnltipli- 
carttur,  omnibns  inter  initia  concessnm  est  et 
evangelizare  et  baptizare  et  Scripturas  in  ecdesia 
ezplanare :  obi  autem  omnia  loca  circumampleza 
est  Ecdesia,  conventicula  const! tnta  sunt  et  rec- 
tores  et  cetera  officia  in  Ecclesiis  sunt  ordinata, 
at  nnllos  de  clero  anderet,  qui  ordinatus  non 
asset,  praesnmere  oflSdnm  qnod  sdret  non  sibi 
credltom  vd  concessum."  In  other  words,  under 
rirciinrr  of  necessity,  before  the  Charch  coold 
be  fnlly  organised,  and  before  a  longer  duration 
had  stiffened  it  into  orderlv  system  and  regular 
law,  acts  were  allowed  and  held  good  to  any  one, 
whidi  were  properly  and  primarily  the  office  of 
particular  officers,  viz.  of  '*  Rectores,"  t.  e.  bishops, 
and  of  an  ordained  dergy ;  those  acts  being  done 
of  conrse  not  against — ^but  0¥ring  to  drcum- 
stances,  not  by — the  clergy.  And  those  which 
are  here  spedfied,  moreover,  are  such  only  as 
the  Church  has  ever  held  to  be  capable  of  being 
discharged  by  any  Christian  man,  so  that  they 
are  done  in  unity  with  the  Church.  Even  Ter- 
tullian's  well-known  words  do  not  make  it  plain, 
whether  he  meant  to  affirm  that,  in  case  of 
absolute  necessity,  laymen  might  formally  ad- 
minister the  Eucharist,  or  whether  not  rather 
that  in  such  a  case  the  will  would  be  accepted 
\t*T  the  deed.  For  this,  however,  and  like  ques- 
tions, see  Baptism,  Luty. 

1.  The   first  step  towards  making  a  bishop 
was  his 

1.  Etectum. 

«.  Who  elected, — ^The  election  of  bishops  [x'c- 
fiu  sometimes,  commonly  iK\oy^']  pertained 
the  beginning  to  the  neighbouring  bishops, 
(ezoept  in  the  obviously  spedal  cases  of  a 
bishop  sent  to  the  heathen  [as  e.  g.  Frumentins 
by  St.  Athanasius  to  the  Abyssinlans, — Socrat. 
L  19,  Theodore!,  i.  23, —  or  St.  Augustine  to  the 
8azoBs  by  St.  Gregorr],  or  of  one  sent  to  a 
dicoese  overrun  with  heresy  or  schism),  to  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  particular  Church.  But 
the  relative  rights  of  each  class  of  electors  were 
apparently  determined,  not  by  express  enactment, 
but  by  Apostolic  practice,  defended  in  the  first 
instance  by  Jewish  precedent — **  Traditione  I)i- 
viaa  rNum.  ii.  25,  26]  et  Apostolica  observa- 
tiooe'*  [Acts  i.  15,  vi  2J  (St.  Cypr.  Epist.  Ixvii. 
Fell), — and  subsequently  upon  grounds  of  com- 
BMO  sense  and  equity, — as  that,  **  Deligatur  epi- 
soopos  praesente  plebe,  quae  singulorum  vitam 
pkaivime  novit**  (id,  ib,);  or  that,  **Nullus 
anitk  detur  episoopus"  (Caelestin.  Epist.  ii.  5); 
mr  that,  **  Qni  praefutnrus  est  omnibus,  ab  omni- 
bas  cligator**  (Leo  M.  Epid.  Ixzzix);  or  again, 
Oofi  vdfrmtf  rAw  luXK&wrmv  irotfuUytirBai  ^oi^i- 
(^rsr  {Come  (XUn,  a.d.  451 ;  Act.  zL  Labbe, 
Iv.  «W>.  The  iudgment  [Kpioi%,  judicium]  i.  e. 
the  choice,  and  the  ratification  \^Kvpos\ 
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naturally  inclined  to  the  bishops,  so  that  for  the 
first  500  years  such  elections  were  ordinarily 
ruled  by  them.  The  approval  [o^ycvS^qtrif, 
coMensus]  and  the  testimony  to  character  {jiofh 
ripioif^  testimonium]  were  the  more  proper  office 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  diocese  itself. 
While  the  formal  appointment  {^KardaraffiSt 
which  induded  the  ordination]  belonged  exclu- 
sivelv,  as  to  the  Apostles  at  first,  so  to  the 
4\X&yifioi  ArBpcf  (St.  Clem.  Rom.  ad  Corinth, 
L  zliv.)  who  succeeded  them,  u  e.  the  bishops. 
But  both  classes  of  electors  are  found  (so  soon  as 
we  have  anv  evidence  to  the  point,  i,  e,  from  the 
middle  of  the  3rd  century)  taking  the  initiative 
in  different  cases.  And  the  dergy,  and  the  people, 
alike,  possessed  the  right  of  giving  a  ^  sufiragium 
de  personi,"  as  well  as  a  ''testimonium  de  viti" 
( Andrewes,  Besp,  ad  Bettarm,  ziii.) ;  a  right,  how- 
ever, alternating  in  point  of  fact  between  a  choice 
and  a  veto,  and  fluctuating  with  drcumstances. 

The  germ  of  such  a  mode  of  election  is  found 
in  the  N.  T.  The  Kardarairis  (Acts  vi.  3,  Tit. 
L  5,  and  compare  Heb.  v.  1,  viii.  3,  and  St.  Matt, 
zxiv.  45,  &C.)  was  throughout  reserved  to  the 
Apostles  or  their  successors ;  but  the  **  choice  *' 
of  the  persons  and  the  "  testimony "  to  their 
character  pertained  to  the  people  in  the  jase  of 
the  seven  deacons  (Acts  vi.  2,  3) ;  the  former  to 
St.  Paul  and  the  latter  to  '*  the  t-^thren,"  in  that 
of  Timothy  (Acts  xvi.  2,  3) ;  St.  Paul  alone  (un- 
less so  far  as  the  **  presbytery  "  joined  in  the  act) 
both  chose  and  sent  Timothy  and  Titus  respec- 
tivdy  to  Ephesus  and  to  (^te  (1  Tim.  i.  3,  18; 
Ut.  i.  5) ;  the  whole  of  the  disdples  appear  to 
have  chosen  the  two  between  whom  lots  were  to 
be  cast  in  the  case  of  St.  Matthias  (Acts  i.  23^ 
which  is  however  an  exceptional  case ;  while  the 
word  xupvTovi^t  (Acts  xiv.  23)  leaves  it  unde- 
termined whether  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  only 
ordained,  or  did  not  abo  choose,  the  Pisidinn 
presbyters.  The  earliest  non-Scriptural  witness, 
writing  however  before  the  N.  T.  canon  was 
dosed,  St.  Clement  of  Rome  (as  above),  agrees 
precisely  with  the  N.  T.,  in  terms  as  well  as 
substance.  He  reserves  the  Keeriffroffi^  as  by 
express  Apostolic  appointment,  to  the  Apostles 
and  their  successors,  but  0^ycv8oin}(r(i<n}f  riit 
'EKKKtia-ias  vdaris :  speaking,  it  is  true,  of  the 
case  of  Ma-Kowoi  who  were  presbyters,  but  in 
language  which  must  almost  certainly  apply  also 
to  that  of  bishops  properly  so  called.  In  con- 
formity also  with  this,  we  find,  after  a.d.  69, 
and  upon  the  martyrdom  of  St.  James,  the  re- 
maining Apostles  and  personal  disdples  of  Christ 
and  His  surviving  relatives,  meeting  together  and 
joining  in  the  appointment  of  Symeon  the  son  of 
Clopas  to  the  bishopric  of  Jerusalem  (Euseb.  H,  E. 
iii.  11).  The  theory,  that  at  first  the  **  senior 
presbyter"  succeeded  as  of  right  to  the  epi- 
scopate, and  that  at  some  early  time  a  change 
was  effected,  **  prospiciente  concilio,"  such  that 
thenceforth  **  meritum,  non  ordo,"  should  seled 
the  bishop,  seems  to  be  only  a  4th  century  hypo* 
thesis,  based  upon  what  no  doubt  was  a  frequant 
practice,  of  Ambrosiaster,  i.e.  Hilary  the  Deaoon, 
in  Eph,  iv.  12 ;  who  however  is  thinking  of  the 
election,  not  of  the  consecration,  of  a  bishop, 
whose  spedfic  office  also  he  distinctly  recognikea 
in  the  passage  itself. 

The  natural  course  of  things,  and  the  in- 
oreasingly  fixed  and  detailed  organization  of  the 
(^nrch,  gradvaily  defined  and  modifie«l  the  on- 
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ginal  practice  thus  inaugiirflted :  1.  by  intro-  i 
dttcing  the  metropolitan  (and,  further  on,  the 
patriarch),  aa  a  power  more  and  more  prepon- 
derant in  such  elections;  and  2.  bj  regulating 
the  rights  of  the  comprovincial  bishops;  both 
points  formalized  into  canons  bj  the  great  Nicene 
Council ;  3.  by  substituting  for  the  unavoidable 
disorder  and  evil  of  a  strictly  popular  sufirage 
(6x\ois)f  an  election  by  the  chief  onlv  of  the 
laity  (a  change  begun  by  the  Councils  of  Sardica, 
A.D.  347,  and  Laodicea,  A.D.  365,  and  finally  esta- 
blished by  Justinian) ;  still  further  restricted  in 
practice  in  important  cases  to  a  nomination  by 
the  emperor  alone ;  and  changed  from  the  middle 
of  the  6th  century  into  a  general  right  of  royal 
consent,  converted  commonly,  and  as  circum- 
stances allowed,  in  the  case  of  the  European  king- 
doms, and  partially  in  that  of  the  Eastern  em- 
|>erors  also,  into  a  right  of  royal  nomination^ 
concurrent  with,  but  gradually  and  in  ordinary 
cases  reducing  to  a  mere  form,  the  old  canonical 
mode  of  election.  The  substitution,  further,  in 
the  West,  of  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral  as  the 
electoral  body,  and  in  the  East  of  the  compro- 
vincial bishops  solely,  in  place  of  the  old  **  plebs 
?t  clerus  "  of  the  diocese,  or  at  the  least  of  the 
cathedral  town,  hardly  dates  before  the  9th  and 
10th  centuries. 

The  classical  passages  for  ante-Nicene  times 
are  principally  from  St.  Cyprian,  and  belong  to 
Africa,  a J>.  252-254. — **  Diligenter  de  traditione 
Divina  et  Apostolica  observatione  servandum  est 
et  tenendum  (quod  apud  nos  quoque  et  fere  per 
provincias  totas  tenetur),  ut  ad  ordinationes  rite 
celebrandas,  ad  eam  plebem  cui  praepositus  ordi- 
natur,  episcopi  ejusdem  provinciae  proximi  qnique 
conveniant,  et  episcopus  deligatur  plebe  prae- 
scnte,  quae  singulorum  vitam  plenissime  novit, 
et  uniuscujusque  actum  de  ejus  conversatione 
prospexit"  {Epist,  Ixvii.  addressed  to  the  Spa- 
nish Churches). — "^  Instruit  et  ostendit  (Deus) 
ordinationes  sacerdotales  nonnisi  sub  popnli  as- 
sistentis  conscientia  fieri  oportere"  [scil.  Num. 
XV.  25,  26;  Acta  i.  15,  vi.  2);  **  ut  plebe  prae- 
sente  vel  detegantur  malorum  crimina  vel  bo- 
norum  merita  praedicentur ;  et  sit  ordinatio 
justa  et  legitima,  quae  omnium  suffragio  et 
jndicio  fuerit  examinata"  (id.  i6.). — "  De  uni- 
versae  fratemitatis  sufiragio,  de  episcoporum 
qui  in  praesentia  convenerant  judicio  (id.  ib.). — 
**  Episcopo  semel  facto,  et  collegarum  et  plebis 
testimonio  et  judicio  comprobato"  (id.  Epist 
xliv.). — "  Cornelius  factus  est  episcopus  [Bomae] 
de  Dei  et  Christi  Ejus  judicio,  de  clericorum  pene 
omnium  testimonio,  de  plebis  quae  tunc  affuit 
sufiragio,  et  do  sacerdotum  antiquorum  et  bo- 
norum  virorum  coUegio"  (id.  Epist.  Iv.). — "  Post 
Divinum  judicium,  post  populi  sufilragium,  post 
oo-episcoporum  consensum"  (id.  Epist.  lix.). — 
**  Episcopo  Cornelio  in  Catholica  Ecclesia  de  Dei 
judicio,  de  cleri  ac  plebis  sufiragio,  ordinato" 
(id.  Epist.  Ixviii.). — In  which  passages,  suffra- 
giunif  judicium^  testimoniumj  consensusy  appear  to 
be  used  without  precise  discrimination,  either  in 
regard  to  meaning,  or  to  the  several  classes  of 
electors  and  their  respective  functions,  and  to 
express  little  more  than  St.  Clement  of  Rome's 
vaguer  term,  0^ycv8tfiny<r<f. 

The  same  rule  is  testified  in  the  East  by  the 
joint  evidence  of  Origen, — '*  Requiritur  in  ordi- 
nando  vaoerdote  praesentia  populi,  ut  sciant  omnes 
et  certj  sint,  qaia  qui  praestantior  est  ex  omni 


populo,  qui  doctior,  qui  sanctior,  qui  in  omni  nr- 
tute  eminentior,  ille  eligatur  ad  sacerdotium ;  et 
hoc,  adstante  populo,  ne  qua  postmodum  retrac- 
tatio  cuipiam,  ne  quia  scrupulus  resideret "  (Horn. 
vi.  in  Levit.y  0pp.  ii.  216,  ed.  Delarue); — and  of 
the  cases  mentioned  by  Eusebius ;  as,  e.  g.,  A<j|ay 
ro7s  rAy  6fi6ptMf  ''EKKktio'My  TpomrrwrtPj  to  elect 
Dius  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  c.  A.D.  190  (H.  E.  vi. 
10) ; — Alexander,  ordained  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
A.D.  214,  ftcr&  Kotw^s  r&w  'ETKncdvtiw  ol  riis  itdpi^ 
ht€7voy  *EKK\ii<rUu  yv^ims  (ib.  11): — Thv  rnkirra 
Xabv  .  .  ."k^iov  ixifioriffat  [cried  out  that  Fabian 
was  worthy  to  be  bishop  of  Rome],  rAy  &$c\^y 
awdyrMy  x^H^**^**^^^"^  tytxty  rrjs  rod  fi4Worroi 
9uxZ4x*ff^cu  r^y  ivitrKo-r^y  M  rris  *EKKKri(rlas 
ovyKiKovniyAymy  (ib.  vi.  29,  A.D.  236) : — and, 
similarly,  the  neighbouring  **  bishops,  presbyters, 
deacons,  and  the  Churches,*'  assembled  at  Antioch 
A.D.  269  or  270,  deposed  Paul  of  Samosata,  aDd 
appointed  Domnus  bishop  of  Antioch  in  his  place. 
The  Apostolic  (Janons  (can.  i.),  and  Apostolic  Cuh- 
stitutionSf  viii.  27,  require  three  or  at  least  two 
bishops  to  the  x^^P**^^^^^  which  at  least  in- 
volves the  election,  of  a  bishop.  The  former 
(can.  xxxiv.)  take  also  the  further  step  of  re- 
quiring reciprocally  the  yvAfiii  rod  irp^nov  (the 
metropolitan),  and  the  yyAfxri  vdyrwy,  to  all 
church  acts.  And  the  latter  (viii.  4)  enjoin  that 
the  people  shall  be  thrice  asked  if  the  candidate 
is  worthy.  Apostolic  Canon  Ixxvi.  further  en- 
joins, that  no  bishop,  in  order  to  gratify  a  brother 
or  any  other  relative,  shall  cir  t^  a^imiuL  r^s 

tviiTKomris^  hy  fioiktrat^  x^'P^^®"**''*  -^^  ^^^ 
Council  of  Ancyra  (a.d.  314,  can.  xviii.)  proves 
the  power  of  the  people,  as  the  last  quoted  canon 
does  that  of  the  bishops,  by  providing  for  the 
case  of  one  "  constituted  "  (KarcurraJBtU)  a  bishop, 
but  rejected  by  the  diocese  (TopoiKia)  to  which 
he  had  been  consecrated,  such  rejection  being 
apparently  assumed  to  be  conclusive  as  regarded 
the  particular  diocese;  although  in  Apost.  Can. 
xxxvi.  it  is  ordered,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
bishop  in  such  a  case  shall  **  remain.'  The  ca^^e 
of  Alexandria  in  early  times  was  confessedly  ex- 
ceptional, and  arose  from  the  seditious  character 
of  the  Alexandrians  (Epiphan.  Haer.  Ixix.  11). 
The  presbyters  of  that  city  by  themselves  chose 
one  of  their  own  number  (ace  to  the  well-known 
words  of  St.  Jerome),  and  that  immediately,  t.  r., 
as  it  should  seem,  without  waiting  for  the  voice 
of  the  people,  or  for  that  of  the  bishops  of  the 
patriarchate  (see  also  the  strange  story  in  Liber- 
atus,  Breviar.  xx.).  The  Christian  (and  Jewish) 
practice,  **  in  praedicandis  sacerdotibus  qui  ordi- 
nandi sunt,"  was  also  recognized,  and  copied,  in 
the  case  of  provincial  governors,  by  the  emperor 
Alexander  Severus  (Lamprid.  in  V.  Alex.  Sevcri). 
The  Council  of  Nice  (a.d.  325)  recognized  and 
established  the  power  of  the  comprovincial 
bishops,  and  the  authority  of  the  metropolitan, 
by  requiring  (can.  iv.),  if  it  can  be  had  [irpo4HiKti 
fta\urra]t  the  personal  presence  of  "  all  the 
bishops  of  the  province  (ivapxictX*  in  order  to 
the  appointment  (KoBiffreurBai)  of  a  bishop ;  but 
if  this  cannot  be  had,  then  of  at  least  three, 
oviii^^wy  ytyofityvy  koX  rSty  ivSyrvy  icol  crvr- 
ri$€fitywy  8(^  ypdfAfutreiy  the  ratification  (Kvpos) 
being  reserved  to  the  metropolitan ;  and  (can.  vi.) 
by  voiding  elections  made  x^P^^  yvvfiiis  iiifrpo- 
woklrov.  The  Council  of  Antioch,  a.d.  IMl, 
recognizes  also  both  |)cople,  provincial  bishops, 
and  metropolitan,  by  voiding  (can.  xvi.)  an  dec- 
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Horn  made  8(xa  TcAc/ar  irvp^ov  (defined  to  be 
3oe  **  at  which  the  metropolitan  is  present "), 
mai  cc  vaf  6  kahs  Iaoito.  It  repeats  also  in 
ftubstaince  (can.  zix.)  the  4th  Nicene  canon ;  while 
(in  can.  zviii.),  providing  for  the  case  of  a  bishop 
refused  by  his  diocese,  it  refers  the  final  decision  to 
the  sjnod.  And  it  voids  (can.  zxiii.)  an  appoint- 
ment hj  a  single  bishop  of  his  own  successor, 
referring  such  election,  according  to  rhy  iKtcKri" 
vuurruthw  Bi^/utw,  to  the  synod  and  judgment  of 
the  bishops,  whose  right  it  was.  The  Council  of 
Sar^iica,  A.D.  347  (can.  ii.),  cancels  an  election 
made  by  the  "  clamour "  of  the  people,  with 
sosptdon  of  bribery  or  undue  influence ;  and 
(can.  tI.)  also  requires  the  consent  of  the  metro- 
politan [rov  i^iLpxov  rris  iveipxias].  That  of 
JAudicea,  ▲.D.  365,  assigns  the  choice  (Kpieis)  to 
the  metropolitan  and  ol  v4pi^  *Eir/(ricoiro<  (can. 
lii.) ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  takes  the  first  step 
a::aittst  popular  elections  by  forbidding  (can.  zix.) 
rots  vx^ois  kirtrp4ir(i¥  ras  ixXoyiis  irotf7<r6ai 
ri»  fitXX6trrt0W  KaOltrrcurBai  cis  r^y  Itparticuf, 
Tlie  Council  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  381,  informs 
pope  Damaaus  of  the  validity  of  the  election  of 
Nectarins  to  the  see  of  Constantinople,  as  having 
been  made  ''bv  the  common  consent  of  all,  in 
the  presence  of  the  emperor,  with  the  applause 
of  clergy  and  people:"— of  the  like  valicUty  of 
that  of  Flavian  to  Antioch,  because  ^canonically 
elected  by  the  assembled  bishops  "  r^;  iwapxias 
med  ri|f  iiPuroKiiciis  9toticfi<rf»s,  Tdtnif  irvfv^pou 
r^f  'ZtcKXn<rias : — and  of  that  of  Cyril  to  Jeru- 
salem, because,  similarly,  wapk  r&y  rrjs  lirapxias 
X*iporarnB4rTa  {Epist,  St/nod,  ap.  Theodoret.  v. 
0),  Of  the  Councils  of  Carthage,  the  Second  (so 
called),  A.D.  390  (can.  xii.),  requires  the  consent 
of  the  primatfe ;  the  Third,  a.d.  397  (can.  xxxix.), 
three  bishops  at  least,  appointed  by  the  primate  ; 
t  he  Fourth,  a.d.  398  (can.  i.),  the  '*  consensus 
<-'«;ricorum  et  laicorum,*'  and  the  **  conrentus 
totiu.s  provinciae  episcoporum,  maximeque  metro- 
politan! auctoritas  vel  praesentia.'*  The  Council 
of  tphe«us,  A.D.  431  (can.  xix.),  secures  their 
ri;;ht  to  the  bishops  of  Cyprus  as  against  the 
(vitriarch  of  Antioch,  but  as  not  being  within  his 
(uitriarchate.  And  that  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451 
(Act.  xvi.  Labbe,  iv.  817), requires  the  consent  of 
all  or  the  major  part  of  the  bishops  of  the  pro- 
vince, rh  Kvpos  txoyrot  rov  firrrpoirokirov ;  and 
AfKrms  the  authority  of  the  metropolitan  also  in 
Art.  xiii.  (i\  713),  and  in  can.  xxv.  (»6.  768). 
Stmilar  testimony  to  the  necessity  of  the  metro- 
)i*'litan*s  consent  is  borne  by  Pope  Innocent  I., 
^  Kxtra  conscientiam  metropolitani  episcopi  nul- 
lum audeat  ordinare  episcopum"  (Epist  i.  c  2, 
A.r».  4<Kix417);  by  Boniface  I.  (Epiat  iii.  A.D. 
41 8  jr  422);  by  Leo  the  Great  (Epistt.  Ixxxix. 
icii.) ;  by  Pope  Hilary  {Epist.  ii.  A.D.  461  x  468) ; 
bv  Otht.  Taurin,  can.  i.  A.D.  401 ;  and  by  Cone. 
Arfltt.  ii.  can.  v.  A.D.  452. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  enactments  respect- 
ing the  comprovincial  bishops,  and  the  growing 
|B/v*T  of  the  metropolitans,  did  not  extinguish 
thif  rights  of  the  clergy  and  people;  who  re- 
miioed  a  real  power  for  many  centuries  still, 
noi  continued  so  in  name  (in  the  West)  down  to 
the  I'Jth  century.  TheCotmcil  of  Nice  itself,  in 
d«ilins;  with  the  Meletian  schism,  required  the 
choice  of  the  people  («/  6  Xohs  aiposro),  as  well 
M  the  sanction  of  the  Alexandrian  metropolitan 
l^vrrrgjnf^iCoyrot  Kol  iinff^payi^mfros  rov  r^f 
AA«|ar8f«icf  'EvurKovov),  in  case  a  reconciled 
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Meletian  bishop  was  appointed  to  a  see  (Epist. 
Synod,  ap.  Theodoret.  i.  9,  Socrat.  i.  9).  St.  Atha- 
nasius,  immediately  after  the  council,  was  elected 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  if^y  rov  Xaov  xdyros 
(St.  dreg.  Naz.  Orat.  xxi.),  and  by  the  acclama- 
tion and  demand  of  rap  rh  tXtiBos  iral  was  6  XcAs 
rris  KoBoXiKris  'ZnicKfitrlas  (Epist.  Synod.  AUx, 
ap.  Athanas.  Apol.  ii.);  and  Peter,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  was  chosen  first  by  the  priests  and 
magistrates,  and  then  accepted  by  the  people 
(6  Xohs  tiTos  ralf  tif^fiicus  4iT}Xow  r^y  ^8o- 
K^y,  Theodoret,  iv.  20) ;  statements  which  indi- 
cate that  Alexandrian  elections  did  not  then  at 
any  rate  possess  any  exceptional  character.  So 
also  Pope  Julius  (in  S.  Athan.  Apoi.)  condemns 
the  intrusion  of  Gregory  into  the  see  of  Alex- 
andria, as  being,  1.  A  stranger ;  2.  Not  baptized 
there  ;  3.  Unknown  to  most ;  4.  Not  asked  for  by 
either  presbyters,  bishops,  or  people.  Later  still, 
the  rights  of  the  "  clerus  "  and  **  plebs  "  are  tes- 
tified by  a  continuous  chain  of  witnesses :  as,  e.  g. 
by  the  Councils  of  Antioch,  a.d.  341,  can.  xviii., 
and  the  4th  Council  of  Carthage,  a.d.  398,  can.  i. 
(both  above  quoted),  and  Cod.  Ecd.  African,  can. 
xiii.,  ^h  sr6xXuy  —  a  multis  —  x^^P^'^^^^^^^f^^ ' 
and  again,  (1)  in  the  West,  by  Pope  Siricius  (a.d. 
394  X  398,  Epist.  i.  c  10,  "  Si  eum  cleri  ac  plebis 
evocaverit  electio,"  and  this  either  to  presby- 
terate  or  episcopate) ;  Pope  Zosimus  (A.D.  417, 
Epist.  iii.);  Pope  Caelestinus  (a.d.  422x432, 
Epist.  ii.  c.  5,  **  Cleri,  plebis,  et  ordinis ") ;  Leo 
the  Great  (a.d.  440x461,  Epist.  Ixxxiv.  "Cleri 
plebisque,"  and  the  metropolitan  to  decide  a 
disputed  election ; — Epist.  Ixxxix.  **  Vota  civium, 
testimonia  populorum,  honoratOrum  arbitrium, 
electio  clericorum  ;" — Epist.  xcli.  "  A  clericis 
electi,  a  plebibus  expetiti,  a  provincialibus  epi- 
Bcopis  cum  metropolitani  judicio  consecrati  ) : 
Pope  Symmachus  (A.D.  498  x  514,  Epist.  v.  c.  6) : 
Gregory  the  Great  (passim^  see  quotations  in  Tho- 
massin,  II.  ii.  10) ;  by  the  form  itself  of  election 
in  the  Ordo  Bomanus  (Bibi.  PP.  x.  104);  by  the 
system  of  Episcopi  Inierventores  or  Intercessores, 
or,  later,  VisitatoreSy  sent  down  to  the  vacant  see 
to  superintend  the  election,  and  not  only  existmg 
in  Africa,  but  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  letters 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  of  nincmar,  &c.  &c  [Inter- 
VENT0RE8 ;  VisiTATORBs] ;  by  St.  Jerome  ("  Spe- 
culator Ecclesiae  vel  episcopus  vel  presbyter,  qui 
a  populo  electus  est,"  in  Ezech.  lib.  x.  c.  33 ;  Opp, 
iii.  935);  Optatus  ("Suffragio  totius  populi,*' 
lib.  i.);  Sulpic.  Scverus  (cfo  V.  B.  Martini,  c.  vii. 
of  the  election  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  a.d.  371); 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  (Epist.  lib.  viii.  Ep.  5,  8,  9, 
of  the  election  of  the  metropolitan  of  Bourges, 
A.D.  472);  St.  Aueustin  (EpUA.  ex.  Opp.  ii.  601, 
of  the  election  of  nis  own  successor) ;  by  Counc. 
of  Orleans  II.  A.D.  533,  can.  vii.,— of  Qlermont  in 
Auvergne,  a.d.  535,  can.  ii.,— of  Orleans  III.  a.d. 
538,  can.  iii. ; — and  (2)  in  the  East,  by  the  case  of 
Eustathius,  compelled  to  accept  the  see  of  Antioch, 
A.D.  325,  by  ol  iLpx^^pth  tc  uroi  Upus  iral  &va% 
6  Xahs  6  ^iX6xPt<f^os^  ^^V  *^<*^^  (Theodoret, 
L  7);  by  that  of  Eusebius  to  the  see  of  Caetarea 
in  Pontus,  A.D.  362,  6  S^/xof  &was  . . .  tutovra 
ffwapfw^ams . . .  rols  *E'rurK6wois  vpoaTrYayoy^ 
TfXelr^ya/  re  Ji^lovv  urol  irqpvxtf^i'ai,  irtiBoi 
fiioM  &Fc^i/|arrcr  (St.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  xix., 
condemning  also  the  carrying  such  elections 
Kara  ^parptias  Jra2  arvrfy^vtias) ;  by  that  of  Nec- 
tariua  to  the  see  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  •{81, 
mourj  ^^  rifs  o^v^v  (Sosom.  vii.  8),  but  also 
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0urBtU  6ir5  rov  \aov  (Socrat.  v.  8);  by  that 
of  St.  Chrysostom,  A.D.  397,  to  Constantinople, 
whom  6  ficuriXths  *ApKddtos  furairifiTtraiy  to 
make  him  archbishop,  f^rj^ltrfuiri  koiw^  S/mv 
T(£rrwr,  K\ripov  ri  ^fu  Kcd  Xaoti  (Socrat.  Ti.  2).; 
to  which  may  be  added  the  recognition  bj  Leo 
the  emperor  (a.d.  457  x  474)  of  the  icA^^f  ical 
T^  Koivhy  (Evagr.  iii.  12);  and  abundant  other 
evidence,  of  which  some  will  occur  further  on. 

The  Laodicene  Council,  however,  ▲.D^  365  (as 
abore  quoted),  took  the  first  step  towards  the 
ultimate  practical  extinction  of  really  popular 
elections  ;  although  elections  by  acclamation, 
held  to  be  not  irregular  as  springing  from  a  kind 
of  supposed  Divine  inspiration,  or  again  by  cries 
of  Ditjnus  or  "A^ioSf  still  occurred :  as,  e.  g.  in 
the  cases  mentioned  by  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustin, 
Philostorgius,  Photius,  cited  by  Bingham,  IV.  ii. 
6 ;  in  the  case  of  St.  Ambrose  himself  (Paulin.  in 
V.  S.  Ambros. ;  Theodoret,  iv.  7 ;  Sozom.  vi.  24) ; 
in  that  of  Sisinnius  at  Constantinople,  A.D.  426 
^Socrat.  vii.  26).  But  a  general  sufirage  was 
from  that  time  gradually  superseded  as  the  ordi- 
nary rule  by  the  votes  of  the  rich  or  high  in 
station.  And  successive  councils  recognized  the 
practice,  up  to  the  time  when  Justinian  enacted 
it  by  express  law.  In  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
A.D.  431,  Memnon,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  complains 
that  his  opponent  sought  to  be  elected  by  the 
votes  of  rh  trifivov  fiouXttrrfipioy  col  rohs  kofi' 
vpordrovs  (Epist  Cathol.  in  Cone,  Ephcs.  Labbe 
iii.  764).  Leo  the  Great  and  the  Roman  Council, 
on  occasion  of  Flavian's  condemnation  by  the 
Latrocinium  Ephesinuniy  A.D.  442,  write  in  his 
favour,  **Clero,  honoratis,  et  plebi,  consistenti 
apud  Constantinopolim "  {Cone.  Choked.  A.D.  451 , 
p.  i.  c.  22 ;  Labbe,  iv.  47).  And  the  same  Leo  also 
mentions  the  ""  honorati "  expressly,  although 
not  exclusively,  Epist.  Ixxxix.  cvL  Stephen  of 
Ephesus  {Cone.  Chaked.  Act.  xi. ;  Labbe,  iv.  687) 
claims  to  have  been  appointed  by  forty  bishops 
of  Asia,  ^<ptf  KoX  r&v  Xeifiirpordrcoif  jcal  r&w 
KoydZitv  Kol  rov  ^liXafitardrov  irdyros  Kk'hpov 
iral  r&y  \oiir&y  vdmtty  rijs  ir6Ktoas  vdtn^s.  And 
in  Act.  xvi.  of  the  same  council  (Labbe,  t6.  618), 
the  right  of  election  is  said  to  belong  to  the 
clergy,  the  KK'tfropts  ical  Xofiwp^ceroi  ftySpfs, 
and  the  bishops,  **  all  or  most,"  of  the  province. 
Again  (t^.  p.  iii.  c  21,  Labbe,  t6. 890),  the  people 
of  Alexandria  and  its  **  honorati  et  curiales  et 
naucleri,"  are  said  to  have  demanded  Timothy  as 
their  bishop ;  while  libcratus  {Breviar.  xiv.  xv.) 
atfirms  that  Proterius,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
bishop  upon  whom  Timothy  was  intruded,  was 
elected  by  the  **  nobiles  civitatis,"  which  he  also 
expresses  as  "■  decreto  populi."  Finally,  Justinian 
established  by  direct  law  that  the  ic\iipiicol  ical 
•trpSrrot  rris  ir6X€cos  should  choose  three  persons, 
whenever  a  vacancy  occurred,  of  whom  the  or- 
dainer  [t.  e.  the  metropolitan]  should  ordain  the 
one  who  in  his  judgment  was  the  best  qualified 
{Novell.  cxxiiL  c.  1,  cxxxvii.  c.  2,  and  Cod.  lib.  i. 
tit.  iii.  De  Epiacopis^  1.  42).  The  2nd  Council  of 
Aries,  A.D.  452,  had  previously  adopted  a  dif- 
ferent plan  for  attaining  the  same  end ;  viz.  that 
the  bishops  should  choose  the  three  candidates, 
out  of  whom  the  **clerici  vel  cives"  were  to 
select  one  (can.  liv.).  And  the  Spanish  Council 
of  Barcelona  subsequently,  A.D.  599,  so  far  varied 
the  rule  of  Justinian  as  to  enact  (after  the  pat- 
tern of  St.  Matthias'  election)  that  the  decision 
ihould  be  made  by  lot,  between  two  or  three. 
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elected  by  the  **  clerus  et  plebs,"  .ind  presented 
to  the  metropolitan  and  bishops  (can.  iii.).  The 
common  phrase  in  St.  Gregory  the  Great's  Letters 
is  '*  clerus,  ordo,  et  pleba ;"  or,  ^  clerus  et  nobiles, 
ordo  et  plebs." 

From  the  time  of  Justinian  onwards,  both  ip 
East  and  West,  the  chief  power  in  the  election 
of  bishops,  on  the  Church  side,  inclined  to  the 
metropolitan,  but  as  choosing  with  the  compro- 
vincial bishops  from  three  candidates  elected  by 
the  principal  people,  clergy  and  laity,  of  the  see ; 
the  whole  process,  however,  being  summarily 
overruled  upon  occasion  by  the  emperors ;  ha  also 
in  course  of  time,  and  much  more  continuously 
and  absolutely,  by  the  Frankish,  Spanish,  and 
Gothic  kings.  Before  this  time,  indeed,  both  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great,  and  Theodosius  the  Younger, 
had  interfered  by  an  absolute  nomination  in  three 
several  appointments  to  the  see  of  Constantinople 
(Socrat.  vii.  8,  29,  40),  for  obvious  political 
reasons.  And  Valentinian  had  interfered  in  a 
like  manner  to  enforce  the  popular  demand  for 
the  consecration  of  St.  Ambrose  to  Milan  (Theo- 
dorety  iv.  6).  But  such  interference  was  con- 
fessedly irregular,  had  been  expressly  condemned 
by  Cem,  Apostol.  xxz.,  and  was  in  earlier  times  pro- 
tested against,  as,  e.  g.  by  St.  Athanasius  {Epist, 
ad  Solit  V.  AgenteSy  §  51, 0pp.  i  375,  demanding, 
IloiOf  Koa^itv  kirh  •trakwriov  ir4/iwt<r$€u  rhy  'EirT- 
(Ticowoy),  But  from  the  6th  century  onwards,  in 
the  case  of  at  least  important  sees,  the  emperors, 
although  leaving  the  old  forms  of  election  intact, 
appear  to  have  commonly  interfered  to  make  (or 
at  the  very  least  to  sanction)  nominations  them- 
selves. St.  Gregory  the  Great  treats  the  sole 
imperatorial  nomination  in  such  eases  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  Instances  will  also  be  found,  both 
from  him  and  from  later  times,  down  to  Heraclius, 
Justinian  II.,  Philippicus,  Constantine  Coprony- 
mus,  A.D.  754,  in  Thomassin,  II.  ii.  17  ;  while 
the  2nd  Council  of  Nice,  a.d.  787,  protests  against 
such  lay  interference  uncompromisingly  (can.  iii. 
Haaaif  ^^y  vapit,  apx^vrtav,  'ETitricdTov,  ^ 
irp^<rfivr4pov,  ^  8iaic((yov,  ixvpov  ii4w€i¥).  Saracen 
conquerors,  as  might  be  expected,  interfered  in 
a  like  manner:  as,  e.g.  in  Syria,  a. d.  736,  in  the 
case  of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch  (Thomassin,  II. 
ii.  17,  §  7).  But  it  remained  for  Nicephorus  II., 
A.D.- 963x969,  to  enact  as  an  universal  law, 
that  no  bishop  whatever  should  be  elected  or 
consecrated  Ib^cv  rris  ainov  ytf^firit  (Cedren. 
p.  658,  and  so  also  Zonaras);  a  law  howt:ver 
which  did  not  last  long.  Finally,  in  the  East,  the 
custom  settled  down  into  an  election  by  the 
clergy,  and  ultimately  only  by  the  comprovincial 
bishops,  of  three,  of  whom  in  such  cases  as  the 
see  of  Constantinople  the  emperor,  but  ordinarily 
the  metropolitan,  selected  one  (Morinus,  ii. 
193).  The  ancient  form  of  election  however, 
as  modified  by  Justinian,  still  held  its  ground  for 
a  considerable  time.  In  the  case,  e.  g.y  of  Epi- 
phanius  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  528,  *'  the  emperor 
(Justin)  and  empress,  the  magnates,  the  bishops, 
priests,  monks,  and  the  most  faithful  people," 
concurred  {Epist.  Epiphan.  inter  Epistt.  Hormisd. 
Papae  post  Epist.  Ixxi.,  Labbe  iv.  1534).  In  that 
of  Sophronius  of  Jerusalem,  A.  d.  634,  "•  the 
clergy,  monks,  faithful  laics,  in  a  word  all  the 
citizens"  (Sophron.  Epist,  ad  Sergium  Const*in' 
tinop.  ap.  Cnnc.  Constantin,  A.D.  680,  Act.  xi. ; 
Labbe,  vi.  854).  In  that  of  Stephen  of  Larissa,  who 
was  chosen  out  of  three,  elected  by  the  **  clcru&  " 
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nd  ^popitlaA,"  and  by  those  **qnoniin  adsenms 
mt  ncim  necestarinsj"  A.D.  531,  the  ^  sancta 
prvT-ikdae  sjnodas  et  totius  civitatis  posMMoree 
otnneq:^  eorpuB  EfOclesiae";  and  (he  adds),  **coin- 
mani  ommau:  testimonio  ordinatus  stun  "  (Hoi- 
nen.  CoUect.  Rem,  pp.  6,  7).  While  the  council 
in  Trullo,  A.D.  691,  spiiaks  of  an  election  bj  ail 
the  bishope  of  the  prorince  as  the  **  ancient  cos- 
tom"  (can.  xxxiz.) :  and  Joh.  Antioch.  {Nomooan, 
tit.  TiL  in  BiA,  Jur,  Can,  p.  610)  rales  that  a 
bishop  most  be  elected  bj  the  metropolitan, 
and  bj  all  the  bishops  of  the  province,  either 
present  or  sending  a  written  consent ;  and  that 
such  elections  (itcAjiyiis)  roust  not  be  entrusted 
u>  the  multitude :  and,  lastly,  Zonaras  and  Bal- 
samon,  glossing  the  older  canons  hj  the  custom 
vf  their  own  time,  exclude  the  "  clerus  et  plebs  ** 
altogether,  and  ref^'*  the  whole  matter  to  the 
metropolitan  and  bishopw^  *he  former  choosing 
the  **  dignissimus  *'  out  of  tl  ree,  elected  by  the 
bishops  without  the  presence  of  the  metropolitan 
(according  to  Symeon  of  Thessalonica),  and  pre- 
sented by  them  to  him  (see  the  form  at  length 
in  Sffm.  TheuaL  ap.  Morin.  ii.  149,  sq.).  Pro- 
bably the  emperor  really  determined  the  choice, 
whererer  his  power  enabled,  and  his  policy  in- 
clined, him  to  do  so;  while  as  a  rule  he  left 
ordinary  cases  to  the  ordinary  methods.  See, 
bowerer,  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ.  L  136,  169. 

In  the  West,  a  like  retention  of  the  old  form  of 
election  ran  parallel  with  a  gradual  increase  (less, 
apparently,  through  circumstances,  in  France 
than  elsewhere)  of  the  power  of  the  metro- 
politan, and  with  the  practical  assumption  of  a 
sole  nomination,  especially  in  France,  by  the 
king.  In  France,  the  Councils  of  Orleans  II., 
A.O.  533,  canons  i.  viii.,  of  Clermont,  A.D.  535, 
can.  ii.,  of  Orleans  III.,  A.D.  538,  can.  iii.,  specify 
the  "  clerici,  cives,"  bishops  of  the  province,  and 
metropolitan,  but  require  the  consent  of  all  the 
c<HnproTinctal  bishops  only  in  the  election  of  the 
metropolitan  himxelf.  But  in  the  Council  of  Or- 
leans v.,  A.D.  549,  canons  x.  and  xi.,  occurs  first 
the  signiHcant  phrase,  ** cum  roluntate  regis;*' 
although  still  **  juxta  electionem  cleri  ac  plebis," 
and  with  consecration  by  the  metropolitan  and 
comprovincial  bishops,  and  with  a  sjiecial  enact- 
ment that  *^nullus  invitis  detur  episcopus,  sed 
nee  per  nppreMionem  potentium  personarum  . . . 
rives  aut  clerici  inclinentur;"  and  although  also 
checked  almost  immediately  by  the  Council  of 
PaHa  III.,  A.D.  557,  can.  ii.,  which  voids  the 
**  principis  imperium,**  if  against  the  will  of 
metropolitan  and  bishops.  Absolute  nominations 
by  the  kings,  however,  occur  earlier:  e.g.  under 
Theodoric  of  Austrasia,  A.D.  511 X  534  (Greg.  Tur. 
dc  S^i'.  Patrwn  VV.  c.  iii.).  And  compare  also 
the  appointment  to  the  see  of  L^n,  of  Paulus 
]>eofico«i.<(,  by  Childebert  (K.  8.  Paul.  I^on.y, 
A.D.  512.  The  issue  between  royal,  and  metro- 
f«>iiian  or  ecclesiastical,  nominations  was  directly 
raised  A.I*.  563,  in  the  case  of  Emerius,  bishop  of 
Saintes ;  whom  the  king  (Charibert)  forced  upon 
the  see  in  defiance  of  the  metropolitan,  as  being 
his  predecessor  Lothaire's  nominee  (Greg.  Tur. 
//.  K,  iv.  26).  And  Lothaire  II., — in  conHrmmg 
a  re-enactment  of  can.  iu  of  the  second  Council  of 
Paris,  made  by  the  Council  of  Paris  V.  A.D.  615 
(csn.  i.X  and  again  re-enacted  at  the  Council  of 
hheims,  A.D.  625,  can.  xxv.,  and  at  the  Council 
of  Ch.ilons,  A.D.  649,  can.  x., — requires  to  such 
elciitiofu,  made  ^  a  dero  et  populo/'  the  sub- 
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sequent  ^  ordinatio  principis,"   with   no  other 
qualification  than  that  *'  certe  si  de  palatio  eli- 
gitur  [episcopus],  per  meritum,  ic.,  ordinetur" 
(Mansi,  z.  543).    Thenceforward,  the  action  of 
the  people  of  the  diocese,  under  the  Prankish 
kings,  is  commonly  termed,  not  ^'electio,"  but 
''flagiUtio"  or  '"petitio,"  or  is  expressed  aa 
^  Bupplidter  postulamus,"  addressed  to  the  king. 
Regular  forms  for  the  donation  of  a  bishopric  by 
the  king,  nominally  ^cum  oonsilio  episooporum 
et  procerum" — in  Marculphus,  and  in  Sirmond 
{Cinc.  Gallic,  ii.  Append. ;  see  also  the  **  electio 
quo  modo  a  clero  et  a  populo  eligitur  episcopus 
in  propria  sede  cum  consensu  regis  archiprae* 
sulisque  omniumque  populo"  [sic^  in  Morinus, 
de  Ordin.  ii.  304)--exhibit  the  choice,  even  when 
made  by  the  clergy  and  people,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  metropolitan,  as  ultimately  and  in  effect 
made  by  the  king.    And  in  point  of  fact,  the 
bishops  were  so  nominated.    Carloman,  however, 
and  Pipin  (Cone.  Liptin.  A.D.  743,  and  Cone.  Suew. 
A.D.  744),  professed  to  restore  liberty  of  election 
to  the  Church.    And  a  new  set  of  **  formulae  ** 
occurs  accordingly  (in  Baluz.  ii.  591,  and  in  Sir- 
mond), as  **usurpatae  post  restitutam  election  um 
libertatem."    And  Charlemagne,  upon  the  advice 
of  Pope  Adrian,  that  he  should  leave  episcopal 
elections  to  the  **  clems  et  plebs "  according  to 
the  canons  (Cone  Oallic.  ii.  96),  issued  a  capitu- 
lary, A.D.  803  (Cone  Aquiggran.  c  iL,  repeated  by 
Louis,  A.D.  816,  Capit.  Aquisgran.  c  ii.),  consent- 
ing **  ut  episcopi  per  electionem  cleri  et  populi 
secundum  statuta  canonum  de  propria  dioecesi 
eligantur;"  but  he  did  so  as  granting  a  grace, 
not  as  admitting  a  right.    And  as  the  bishops  in 
point  of  fact  continued  to  be  appointed  by  the 
emperors  (see  e.  g.  Baluz.  ad  Cone  Call.  Narbon. 
p.  34,  and  ad  Capit.  ii.  1141),  and   no  choice 
could  be  made  save  by  the  emperor's  special  per- 
mission (so  Gieseler,  and  this  as  late  as  Cone.  Va- 
lentin. A.D.  855,  can.  vii.),  and  special  privileges 
of  free  election  were  given  to  particular  churches 
(Baluz.  t6.),  which  imply  the  universality  of  the 
opposite  practice, — not   to  add  also  the  much 
disputed  tut  afler  all  possibly  genuine  grant  by 
Adrian  to  Charlemagne  (in  Gratian,  3ist.  63, 
c   22)  of  an  absolute    right  to  the  appoint- 
ment and  investiture  of  all  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops in  all  provinces  of  his  empire, — it  is 
obvious  that  the  change  was  more  in  name  than 
in  reality  (as  indeed  the  "  formulae  **  themselves, 
as  above  in  Sirmond,  &c,  shewX  until  at  least  the 
renewal  of  the  contest  afler  the  middle  of  the 
9th  century  in  the  time  of  Hincmar.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  power  of  the  metropolitan  and 
the  right  of  free  election  were  continually  re- 
asserted, although   with    little    effect  (see  the 
councils  above  quoted,  from  that  of  Orleans  in 
533  to  that  of  Rheims  in  649);   until  under 
Charlemagne's  immediate  successors,  whoso  right 
to  nominate  is  actually  recognized  at  the  Council 
of  Paris  Vl.  A.D.  829  (can.  xxii.X  and  that  of 
Thionville  in  845  (Capit.  Car.  Calv.  tit.  ii.  c  2). 
&C. ;  and  this,  although  Carloman  and  Pipin  baa 
both  of  them  professedly  restored  the  rights  of 
the  metropolitan  as  well  as  freedom  of  election 
(A.D.  742,  Capit.  c.  i.,  and  a.d.  755,  can.  ii.).    See 
the  whole  subject  carefully  treated  in  Henry  C. 
Lea's   Studies    in   Church    History ^    pp.    81-90 
^Philad.  U.  S.  1869). 

I      In  Saxon  England,  king,  witan,  and   metro- 
politan appetir  to  have  predominated,  although 
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the  first  gradually  became  as  a  rule  the  real 
nominator.  At  the  same  time,  the  canonical 
form  of  election  was  kept  up ;  and  when  the  king 
was  weak  and  the  Church  strong,  it  occasionally 
became  a  reality.  The  Kentish  and  Northumbrian 
kings  agreed  in  choosing  Wighard,  but  accepted 
Theodore,  ▲.D.  668,  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
f  %  the  hands  of  the  pope,  upon  Wighard's  unex- 
pected death  at  Rome  (Baed.  H,  E,  iii.  29,  iv.  1). 
Northumbrian  kings  and  witenagemots  adjudi- 
cated the  Tarious  disputes  about  Wilfrid's  sees. 
And  Theodore  and  a  synod  of  bishops  chose  and 
consecrated  Cuthbert  to  the  see  of  lindisfame, 
A.D.  684,  but  **  sub  praesentia  Regis  Ecgfridi " 
(uL  iy.  28).  Wihtred^s  privilege,  ajd.  696  x  716, 
Ia  its  genuine  form  refers  to  Kent  and  to  abbats 
and  presbyters,  not  to  England  at  large,  or  to 
bi«hop8  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Caunc,  ui  238-247). 
And  Agatho's  privilegium  to  the  *'  congregatio  " 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Paul's,  ii.D.  673  x  681,  to 
elect  their  own  bishop,  is  a  forgery  (t6.  161). 
On  the  other  hand  (although  no  doubt  contem- 
porary both  with  the  Carlovingian  nominal  re- 
storation of  liberty  of  election  in  France,  and  with 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom), 
Alcuin's  letters,  ^ad  Fratres  Eboraoenses,"  of 
Aug.  796,  before  the  election  of  Eanbald  to  York, 
distinctly  affirm,  that  "'  hucusque  sancta  £bo- 
racensis  Ecclesia  in  electione  sua  inviolata  per- 
mansit,"  adding,  **  yidete  ne  in  diebus  restris 
maculetur ;" — imply  that  Alcuin  himself  had  a 
voice  in  the  election ; — and  urgently  exhort  the 
York  clergy  to  elect  a  proper  person,  if  he  him- 
self cannot  come  in  time  for  the  election  (Epistt. 
54,  55,  Migne ;  48,  49,  Froben.).  *"  Profes- 
siones,"  also,  of  a  little  later  date,  distinctly 
assert  an  election  by  the  diocese :  e.  g.  that  of 
Beornmod  of  Rochester,  a.d.  805,  or  a  year  or 
two  earlier, — '^electus  ab  Ethelardo  archiepi- 
scopo  et  a  servis  Domini  in  Cantia  constitutis  " 
(in  Wharton,  A.  8,\ — and  that  of  a  bishop  of 
ychfield  (probably  Kynferth,  a.d.  833x836), 
**  quoniam  me  tota  Ecclebia  provinciae  nostrae 
sibi  in  episcopatus  officium  elegerunt"  (Cotton 
MSS,  Cleop,  E.  1), — and  that  of  Uelmstan  of  Win- 
chester, A.D.  838,  **  a  sancte  et  Apostolice  sedis 
dignitate  et  ab  congregatione  civitatis  Wentanae 
necnon  Ethel[wulfi]  regis  et  totius  gentis  occi- 
dentalium  Saxonum  ad  episcopalis  officii  gradum 
electus  *'  (t6.), — and  that  of  Deorlaf  of  Hereford, 
A.D.  857  X  866,  **  quoniam  me  tota  congregatio 
Herefordensis  Ecclesiae  sibi  in  officium  episcopale 
elegerunt "  (^App,  ad  Text,  Jioff.),  In  a  little 
later  times,  we  find  Odo  made  archbishop,  A.D. 
942,  by  the  "  regia  voluntas,"  followed  by  the 
**  assensus  episcoporum  "  (Will.  Malm.  G,  P.  A, 
1.) ;  Dunstan,  A.D.  960,  made  so  by  Edgar  {id,  ib,% 
but  with  an  election  also  by  acclamation  accord- 
ing to  his  Life;  and  Living,  A.D.  1013,  **sufiragio 
Regis  Ethelredi"  (W.  Malm.  »6.).  And  in  the 
time  of  Eadward  the  Confessor,  Aelfric  is  elected 
by  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  but  set  aside  by  the 
kmg  in  favour  of  Robert,  made  archbishop 
"  regis  munere  "  (  F.  Eadvo,  ed.  Luard,  pp.  399, 
400).  By  that  time  the  election  by  the  **  clerus 
et  plebs  of  the  diocese,  so  far  as  it  still  sur- 
vived at  all,  had  gradually  shrivelled  up  into  an 
election  by  the  clergy,  and  by  the  clergy  of  the 
cathedral, — a  process  materially  accelerated  by 
the  monastic  character  of  the  chapters,  coupled 
with  the  monastic  privilege  of  choosing  their  own 
abbats, — but  which  was  dbo  perpetually  set  aside 


!  by  the  necessity  of  the  royal  consent,  runnmg 
naturally  into  a  right  of  royal  nomination.  See 
also  the  evidence  collected  by  Freeman,  Hiii.  of 
Norm.  Conq.  ii.  61, 117,  and  571-577.  The  case 
of  the  see  of  Rochester  was  exceptional,  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  claiming,  and  fre- 
quently obtaining,  the  right  of  nomination  to 
that  see,  as  against  the  crown,  until  the  days  of 
King  John. 

In  Spain,  the  power  of  the  bishops  in  the 
election  of  the  kings  preserved  and  extended 
also  their  own  power,  and  among  other  things,  in 
episcopal  elections.  The  Coundl  of  Toledo  X., 
A.D.  656,  for  instance,  elected  a  metropolitan  of 
Braga  (the  former  bishop  being  deposed  for  in- 
continence) without  consulting  the  diocese.  See 
however  Dunbar,  Hist. of  Spain  and  Portugal,  bk. 
ii.  c.  ii.,  who  rather  leans  towards  the  royal  power 
in  such  elections.  Ultimately  the  king  and  the 
metropolitan  of  Toledo  seem  to  have  acquired 
practically  a  joint  power  of  nomination.  Cone. 
Tolet.  XII.,  A.D.  681,  empowers  the  archbishop 
of  Toledo,  as  primate,  to  consecrate  at  Toledo, 
**•  quoscunque  regalis  potestas  elegerit  et  jam 
dicti  Toletani  episcopi  judicium  dignos  esse  pro- 
baverit "  (can.  vi.).  And  see  also  the  history  of 
King  Witiza,  A.D.  701-710.  Martin  of  Braga 
too,  distinctly  says  that  the  people  are  not  to 
elect  Ushops. 

In  Italy,  also,  the  royal  power  gradually 
overruled  vrithout  superseding  the  older  canoni- 
cal form  of  election.  But  that  the  latter  con- 
tinued in  all  ordinary  cf.ses,  save  that  the  metro- 
politan's influence  and  veto  had  grown  more 
powerful,  is  palpable  by  St.  Gregory  the  Creates 
letters.  On  the  other  hand,  Odoacer,  A.D.  476- 
483,  with  the  "  advice  "  of  Pope  Simplicins,  for- 
bade the  election  of  a  bishop  of  Rome  without 
his  (the  king's)  consent.  And  the  interference 
of  (the  Arian)  Theodoric  in  the  disputed  election 
of  Pope  Symmachus,  A.D.  501,  was  both  asked  for 
and  submitted  to;  although  it  called  forth  En- 
nodius'  Apologetic  Letter,  and  also  a  protest  from 
the  Cone.  Palm,  A.D.  502,  which  declared  Odoae^r'K 
law  invalid.  Yet  the  Gothic  kings  continued  to 
exercise  such  a  power.  Theodoric  appointed  suc- 
cessive popes  during  his  reign,  down  to  Felix  111. 
A.D.  526  (Greenwood,  Cathed.  Pet.  iii.  c  4).  And 
Athalaric  issued  regulations  about  papal  elec- 
tions on  occasion  of  the  outrageous  simony  that 
attended  the  accession  of  John  II.  A.b.  533 
(Cassiod.  ix.  15).  And  not  only  so,  but  the 
Greek  emperors,  when  they  recovered  It;dy, 
exercised  it  likewise;  so  that,  e.  g.  Gregory  the 
Great,  A.D.  590,  after  due  election  by  the  ^  clerus 
senatores,  populusque  Romanus,"  still  required 
the  "  praeceptio  **  of  the  emperor  Maurice  to 
complete  his  election  (Jo.  Diac  in  V.  Greg.  M. 
lib.  i.  ep.  39,  40).  And  Pipin  and  Charlemagne 
fell  heirs  to  the  like  **jus  et  potestatem  eli- 
gendi  pontificem:"  for  all  which  see  details 
under  Pope.  The  election  of  the  pope  in- 
deed remained  like  other  elections  of  the  kind, 
until  the  decree  of  the  Cone.  Pom.  of  A.D.  1059 
under  Nicholas  II.  (for  which  see  Gieseler,  ii.  369, 
Eng.  transl.);  which  itself  was  a  change  ana- 
logous to  the  contemporary  changes  elsewhere. 

In  brief,  then,  during  this  period,  the  old 
canonical  diocesan  election  continued  throi.ghout 
the  Western  Church  as  the  right  and  proper  mode 
of  election;  but  (1)  was  in  itself  gniduaily  ab- 
sorbed into  a  yot«  of  the  cathedral  clergy  (*'  elect  ic 
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ckrkoram  Mt,  petltio  plebis,"  is  the  ntniMt 
allowed  in  GrmtUn,  Ihor,  L  c/iM.  62^  and  (2)  was 
oTeimled  perpetoalljr  by  the  rojaJ  nomination, 
whidk  itself  was  concnrrent  with  but  commonlj 
superseded  the  consent  of  metropolitan  and  oom- 
pirorincial  bishops. 

For  special  conditions  attending  the  election 
of  metropolitans,  and  for  the  relation  of  the 
metropolitans  to  the  patriarchs  in  the  matter, 

see  MCTBOFOLITAN,  PATRIARCH. 

At  what  times  special  qaestions  arose  respect- 
intr  the  qualifications  which  gave  a  right  to  vote 
in  the  election  of  a  bishop^how  such  qneittions 
were  determined — in  what  way  votes  were  ac- 
tually taken — and  other  questions  of  like  detail 
— there  remains  no  evidence  to  shew :  eicept 
that  we  may  infer  from  such  accounts  as  e.  g, 
that  in  Syne&ius,  Ejnsi.  67,  that  where  there  was 
a  popular  assembly  ordinarily  acting  in  other  and 
civil  matters,  such  assembly  acted  also,  at  first, 
in  the  choice  of  a  bishop.  Synesius'  description 
also  illustrates  forcibly  the  ^x^oi  of  the  Laodicene 
Council,  the  women  being  preeminently  noisy  on 
the  occasion,  and  even  the  children. 

fi.  Who  were  eligible. — Such  being  the  electors, 
it  follows  next  to  consider  the  qualifications  of 
those  who  were  to  be  elected.  The  general  dis- 
qualifications for  the  clerical  office — such  as,  e.  g, 
digamy,  clinic  baptism,  heretical  baptism,  the 
having  been  a  demoniac,  or  done  public  penance, 
or  lapsed,  the  occupations  of  pleader,  soldier,  play- 
actor, usurer,  the  being  a  slave,  or  illegitimate, 
the  having  any  of  his  own  immediate  family  still 
unconverted  heathens,  &c.  &c. — ^will  be  best 
treated  under  the  art.  Orders,  Holt,  or  the  se- 
veral subjects  themselves.  The  special  conditions 
of  eligibility  for  a  bishopric  were,  (1)  that  the 
candidate  should  be,  ace  to  Apost.  Constit.  ii.  1, 
Hfly  yean  of  age ;  but  ace  to  Cone.  Neocaes. 
A.D.  314  (requiring  30  for  a  presbyter,  on  the 
ground  of  St.  Luke  iii.  23— «  canon  adopted  by 
the  Church  universal),  and  ace  to  similar  later 
canons  (Arelat.  IV.  A.D.  475,  can.  i.,  Agath. 
A.D.  506,  can.  xvii.,  Aureiian.  III.  a.d.  533, 
can.  vL,  Toirt.  IV.  A.D.  581,  can.  xx. ;  anJ  again, 
Ju.Htin.  SovelL  cxxxiiL  1 ;  and  again,  Charlemagne 
at  Aix,  A.D.  789,  Capit.  i.  49,  and  at  Frankfort, 
A.D.  794,  can.  xlix.),  the  age  of  30  only  was  in- 
itiated on.  And  so  also  Balsamon.  Photius  in 
(-ae  place  (ap.  Suicer)  says  35,  which  is  likewise 
Ju.ttintau*^  rule  in  another  Nc/r>el  (cxxvii.  1).  And 
Siricius  and  apparently  Zosimus  (Sir.  ad  Himer. 
Kf^.  1  §  9,  Zo«.  ad  Hcsych.  Epist.  1,  §  3,  a  de- 
tailed ifx  ann/ilis  in  both  cases)  place  the  mini- 
mum at  45.  Special  merits,  however  (St.  Chrys. 
//'•m.  in  1  Tim.  x.  xi.),  and  the  pncedent  of 
Timothy  (1  Tim.  iv.  12 ;  and  see  St.  Ignat. 
ltd  M'sgnet.  3,  speaking  of  yt^rtpitc^  To|if  =  a 
wiuthful  ap}K)intment),  repeatedly  set  aside  the 
rul«r  in  practice  (see  instances  in  Bingh.  II.  x.  1)  : 
a.-*,  e.  •/.  in  the  well-known  case  of  St.  Athanasius, 
apparently  not  roach  more  than  23  when  conse- 
»Tatf?ii  bifthop.  (2)  That  he  should  be  of  the 
<-lergy  of  the  church  to  which  he  was  to  be  con- 
*^-rate«l, — ow*  o^oi;  toC  hpar^iov — "de  proprio 
rUro  -  (so  Pope  Julius,  Epid.  ad  Orient,  ap.  S. 
Athanas.  Apol.  ii. ;  Pope  Caelestinus,  Epist.  ii.  c.  4 ; 
Pof*  Hilary,  Epik.  i,  e  3 ;  Leo  M.,  Epiat.  Ixxxiv. ; 
CfTtf^wj  the  Great  repeatedly ;  and  as  part  of 
the  old  canonical  rule,  the  Cafdt.  of  Charle- 
■ugoe  above  quoted,  **de  propria  dioecesi)": — a 
r«k  mkamim  repeatedly  broken  under  pressure 
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of  circun  itances,  special  merit  in  the  candidate, 
the  condition  of  the  diocese  itself,  &c.,  and  by 
translations,  so  tar  as  translations  were  allowed ; 
but  one  also  enforced  by  the  nature  of  the  case 
so  long  as  the  voice  and  testimony  of  the  people 
of  the  diocese  was  an  important  element  in  the 
election,  and  on  like  grounds  disregarded  in  pro- 
portion as  metropolitan,  or  still  more  royal, 
nominations  became  predominant.  St.  Jerome's 
well-known  statement  about  Alexandria  seems 
to  speak  of  it  as  almost  a  special  privilege  of  that 
see  from  early  times :  which  it  pUinly  was  not. 
If  the  presbyter  chosen  was  not  of  the  diocese 
itself^  the  consent  of  his  on^n  bishop  was  requisite 
{Cone,  Nicaen,  can.  xvi.  &c.  kc. ;  and  see  below, 
HI.  1,  a,  X.).  (3)  That  he  should  be  a  presbyter, 
or  a  deacon  at  the  least,  and  not  become  a  buhop 
per  saltwny  but  go  through  all  the  interatitia  or 
several  stages; — also  at  first  an  ecclesiastical 
custom,  grounded  on  the  fitness  of  the  thing 
(e.  g.  Pope  Cornelius  *'  non  ad  episoopatum  subit^ 
pervenit  sed  per  omnia  ecclesiastica  officia,"  Lc , 
and  again,  **  cunctis  religionis  gradibns  ascendit,* 
St.  Cypr.  Epist.  52  al.  55 ;  and  similarly  Greg. 
Kaz.  Of  at.  xx.  of  St.  Basil ;  and  so  repeatedly 
St.  Gregory  the  Great,  objecting  to  a  layman 
being  made  bishop),  but  turned  into  a  canon  by 
Cone  Bardic,  a.d.  347,  can.  x.  (xaO*  9Kwrov 
fioBfihify  K.T.X.,  and  naming  reader,  deacon,  priest ; 
the  object  being  to  exclude  neophytes),  and  by 
some  later  provincial  councils  {Cone  Awvium, 
III.  A.D.  538,  can.  vi. ;  Bracar.  I.  a.d.  563,  can. 
zxxix. ;  Barcinon.  II.  A.D.  599,  can.  iii.) :  and  so 
Leo  the  Great  (admitting  deacons  however  on 
the  same  level  with  priests),  **  £x  presbyteris 
ejusdem  £cclesiae  vel  ex  diaconibus  optimus  eli' 
gtitxiT** {Epist.  Ixxxiv.  c.  6) .-—broken  likewise 
perpetually  under  special  circumstances  (see 
Morin.  de  Sacr.  Ordin.  Ill,  zi.  2).  Instances  of 
deacons,  indeed,  advanced  at  once  to  the  epi- 
scopate, are  numerous,  and  scarcely  regarded  as 
irregular,  beginning  with  St  Athanasius  (see  a 
list  in  Bingh.  II.  x.  5;  but  St.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat. 
xxi.  speaks  of  St.  Athanasius  as  wwra^  r^y  rAy 
fioBfiAy  iKo\ov6lay  8i({«A6i6y).  But  the  case 
of  a  reader  also  is  mentioned  in  St.  Aug.  (Epist. 
cxlii.),  and  of  a  subdeacon  in  Liberatus  {Breviar, 
xxii.).  And  although  expressly  forbidden  by  Jus- 
tinian {Novell,  vi.  1,  cxxiii.  1,  cxxxvii.  1)  and  by 
Cone.  Arelat.  IV.  a.d.  456,  can.  ii.,  yet  the  well- 
known  cases  of  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Mar- 
tin of  Tours,  St.  Germanus  of  Auxerre,  and 
others,  prove  the  admissibility  of  even  a  layman, 
if  under  the  circumstances— as,  e.  g.  by  reason 
of  the  sudden  acclamation  of  the  people — such  a 
choice  was  held  to  be  ^voluntate"  or  **judicio 
Dei "  (Hieron.  in  Jonam.  iii.  0pp.  iii.  1489  ;  Pon- 
tius, in  V.  S.  Cypr. ;  Paulin.  in  V.  8,  Ambroa.  Hi. ; 
&C.).  Instances  may  also  be  found  in  the  Alex- 
andrian church  (Kenaudot,  ap.  Denzinger,  Bit. 
Orient.  145,  146).  And  the  rubric  in  the  Net*- 
torian  Pontifical  expressly  admits  the  possibility 
of  a  bishop  elect  being  a  deacon  as  well  as  a 
presbyter  (Denzinger,  ib.  146).  At  the  same  time 
there  is  the  well-known  case  of  the  patriarch 
Photius,  deposed,  because  ordained  on  five  suc- 
cessive days  respectively  monk,  reader,  subdea- 
con, deacon,  prieKt,  and  on  the  sixth  day  bishcp 
{Cone,  Nicaen.  II.  a.d.  787,  can.  iv.).  See  also 
under  Advocate  of  the  Ciiurcii.  Bat  then  (4) 
such  candidate  was  not  to  be  a  neophyte  (1  Tim. 
iii.  6),  or  a  heathen  recently  baptiMd,  who  had  no* 
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yet  bef  n  tried  (^Apoat,  Can,  Ixxx. ;  Cone,  Nioaen. 
can.  ii. ;  Cone.  Lcmdic,  A.D.  365,  ctiQ.  iii.) :  bot  one 
converted  at  least  a  year  before  (fionc,  Aurelian, 
III.  A.D.  538,  can.  tL);  or  who  had  been  a  reader, 
or  a  subdeacon,  or  (aoc.  to  one  copy)  a  deacon  for 
a  year  {Cone  Braoar,  II.  A.D.  563,  can.  xx.);  or 
ace  to  yet  another  prorincial  council  {Epaon, 
A.D.  517,  can.  xxxrii.),  at  the  least  **  praemissa 
religione.**  Yet  here  too  special  drcnmstances 
were  held  to  justify  exceptions ;  as  in  the  case  of 
St.  Cyprian  himself  *'adhuc  neophytus"  (Pont. 
•6.) ;  of  St.  Ambrose  and  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea 
in  Pontus,  not  yet  baptixed  (Theodoret,  \t,  7, 
Socrat.  iv.  30,  Sozom.  ri.  24,  St.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat, 
xix.);  of  Nectarins,  t^v  immttu^w  iff^ifra  Iri 
1lfA^ita'fi4poSf  &C.  (Soxom.  vii.  8).  And  all  these 
are  cases  of  immediate  consecration ;  the  later 
practice  of  ordaining  to  each  step  on  successive 
days,  in  order  to  keep  the  letter  while  breaking 
the  spirit  of  the  rule,  dating  no  earlier  than 
the  case  of  Photius  above  mentioned  (Bingh.  II. 
X.  7).  (5)  Apott  Can,  xxL  permits  the  consecra- 
tion of  one  made  a  eunuch  by  cruelty,  or  born 
so ;  and  (t6.  Ixxvii.)  of  one  maimed  or  diseased 
in  eye  or  leg :  but  (»&.  Ixxviii.)  forbids  it  in  the 
case  of  a  deaf  or  dumb  person.  (6)  Lastly,  the 
bishop  who  was  appointed  Interventor  to  a  see 
during  the  vacancy  was  pro  hac  vice  ineligible 
to  that  see.  [IiTTEBVEirrORES.]  It  remains  to 
add  (7)  that  the  candidate's  own  consent  wax 
not  at  first  held  to  be  requisite,  but  that  in  many 
cases  consecration  was  forced  upon  him  ixopra ; 
as  in  the  instances  in  Bingh.  IV.  vii.  2 :  to  which 
may  be  added  others,  as,  e.  g,  that  of  Eusebius  of 
Caesarea  in  Pontus,  A.D.  362  (Greg.  Naz.  Orat. 
xix.).  And  Apost.  Can,  xxxvi.  orders  the  excom- 
munication of  a  bishop  who  refuses  the  charge  of 
the  people  assigned  to  him.  But  first  St.  Basil 
{'td  AmpMioch.  X.)  exempts  those  who  in  such  a 
case  had  ^  sworn  ** — ofiyvorrts  fA.ii  icaraS^x^^^'^' 
T^r  x^^P^*^^^"^'  ^^^  afterwarda  the  emperors 
Leo  and  Majorian  forbade  forced  ordinations  alto- 
gether {Novel,  ii.  in  Append,  ad  Cod.  Theodos.  vi. 
34).  And  similarly  Pope  Simplicius  {Epist,  ii.), 
and  Cone.  Aurelian.  III.  A.D.  538  (can.  vii.).  At 
the  same  time  the  law  of  Leo  and  Anthemius 
(Cod.  Justin,  lib.  L  tit.  iiL  />«  EpiscopiSy  1.  31) 
describes  the  *'  nolo  episcopari "  temper  proper  to 
one  to  whom  ^bishopric  is  offered — "^  ut  quaeratur 
c^gendus,  rogatus  recedat,  invitatus  refugiat,  sola 
illi  suffragetur  necessitas  obsequendi ;"  and  that 
*^  profecto  indignus  est  sacerdotio,  nisi  fuerit  or- 
dinatus  invitus."  And  so  the  Fathers  generally 
(Thomassin,  IL  ii.  65). 

y.  TimCj  mode,  and  place  of  election. — ^Further, 
(1)  the  election  was  ordered  to  be  made,  and  the 
new  bishop  consecrated,  ivrhs  rpiww  ft-^rwr,  un- 
less delay  was  unavoidable,  by  Cone.  Chaked, 
A.D.  431,  can.  xxv.  And  the  alleged  practice  at 
Alexandria  (doubtless  from  the  special  character 
of  the  place  already  mentioned)  was  to  elect  im- 
mediately ajfler  the  death  of  the  last  bishop,  and 
before  he  was  interred  (Epiphan.  Haer.  Ixix.  §  11, 
IJberat.  Breviar.  xx.,  and  see  Socrat.  vii.  7) ;  a 
practice  followed  in  one  instance,  that  of  Proclus, 
A.D.  434-447,  at  Constantinople  also  (Socrat.  vii. 
40).  The  time  allowed  in  Africa,  however,  was 
much  longer,  the  episcopus  interventor  being  only 
superseded  if  he  allowed  the  election  to  be  de- 
Uyed  beyond  a  year  {Cone.  Carthag.  Y.  A.D.  398, 
can.  iii.;  Cod.  Can,  Eccl.  Afric.  Ixxiv.).  On 
the  other  hand.  Cone,  Bom.  A«d.  606,  to  prevent 


bishops  nominating  their  own  successors,  for* 
bids  election  until  the  third  day  afler  the  last 
bishop's  death.  (2)  Such  election  was  not  to 
take  place  M  wapowla  iuepow/jidtmr — "in  the 


presence  of  the  hearers,  i,  e.  the  class  of  cat» 
chumens  so  called  {Cone.  Laodie.  A.D.  365,  can. 
V.) ;  probably  because  accusations  might  on  such 
occasions  be  brought  forward  against  clergy. 
(3)  Later  canon  law  {Greg.  IX.  Decretal,  I.  vi. 
De  Elect,  et  Electi  Potest,  c  42)  specifies  three 
modes  of  electing ;  scil.  by  *'  compromlssarii " 
(delegates  by  whose  act  the  body  of  electors 
bound  themselves  to  abide),  by  scrutiny  of  vote^, 
by  'Mnspiration "  (if  the  electors  agree  in  an 
unanimous  and  unpremeditated  choice).  Of  these 
three,  oompromisaarii  are  mentioned  by  Gregory 
the  Great,  although  not  under  that  name  {Epist. 
iii.  35).  And  election  by  acclamation  was  (as  we 
have  seen)  not  unknown.  The  other  was  of  coursi* 
the  ordinary  way,  viz.  by  some  kind  or  other  of 
scrutiny  of  votes.  (4)  The  election  was  properly 
to  take  place  in  the  diocese  itself  (whereas  *^  com- 
promi»arii "  might  be  sent  elsewhere  to  perform 
it),  that  the  people  might  be  able  to  give  their 
testimony  (St.  Cypr.  Epist,  Ixvii.).  Cone.  Aurc- 
lian,  IV.  A.D.  541,  can.  v.,  &c  &c.,  refer  to  the  pbcs 
ofordination,  for  which  see  below.  Solonirai  .nat 
also  took  place  in  the  dipcesan  cathedral  (see  e.  g. 
St.  Aug.  Epist.  261,  and  below),  so  long  no  dcntt 
the  election  took  place  there  likewise.  But  even 
when  the  ordination  came  to  be  transferred  to 
the  metropolitan  see,  the  election  still  remained 
commonly  as  to  be  done  on  the  spot   itself. 

[lirrERVENTORES;   VlSITATORBS.] 

2.  Confirmation. —  The  bishop  elect  was  next 
to  be  confirmed,  viz.  by  the  metropolitan.  And 
so  fiir  as  such  confirmation  merely  referred  to  the 
metropolitan's  share  in  the  election,  it  would 
certainly  seem  to  follow  from  Cone.  Nicaen.  can. 
vi.  (icpaTff(T«  fi  rwv  x\u6ifwr  r^^s%  from  Cone. 
Antioch,  A.D.  341,  can.  xix.  (repeating  the  Nicene 
canon),  and  even  from  so  late  a  witness  as  Cone. 
Ardat.  II.  A.D.  452,  can.  v.,  that  in  the  first  in- 
stance and  canonically  the  voice  of  the  majority 
of  bishops  was  final.  At  the  same  time,  a  cer- 
tain right  of  ratification  is  assigned  to  the  me- 
tropolitan, even  from  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
Nice  itself.  And  it  certainly  seems  that  the 
metropolitan  in  course  of  time,  practically,  if 
not  expressly,  came  to  have  a  veto.  So,  e.  g. 
Pope  Hilary,  A.D.  465,  Epist,  ii.  c  1.  In  the 
form  of  election,  however,  in  Sym.  of  Thessal., 
the  bishops  alone  vote  at  all,  the  metre ] oli- 
tan  not  being  even  present.  [Metropolitan.] 
So  likewise  with  the  patriarch,  later  still  (see, 
however,  for  both.  Cone.  Chalccd.  A.D.  451,  Act. 
xvi.,  Labbe,  iv.  818,  and  Patriarch).  But  from 
no  doubt  the  earliest  times,  and  corresponding 
to  the  proof  (potcifAanria)  required  in  1  Tim.  iii. 
7,  10,  something  must  have  existed  like  the 
enactment  of  Cone.  Curth,  IV.  so  called :  ^  Qui 
episcopus  ordinandus  est,  antea  examinetur,  si 
natura  sit  prudens,  si  docibilis,  si  moribus  teni 
peratus,  &c,  si  litteratus,  si  in  lege  Domini  in* 
structus,  si  in  Scripturarum  sensibus  cautus,  s. 
in  dogmatibus  ecclesiasticis  exercitatus ;  et  ante 
omnia,  si  fidei  documenta  verbis  simplicibna 
asserat,  id  est,  Patrem  et  Filium  et  Spiritum 
Sanctum  unum  Deum  esse  confirmans,"  &c  &c 
So  also  Theodoret  {in  1  Tim,  v.  22),--*E|6T«tCf*' 
y^Lp  wpirtpoy  XPI  "^^ov  yttporoyoufiipov  rhv  fiioif 
€l&  olhws  KoKflp  iw*  ainhy  r^y  X'^  '''^  Ilyt^ 
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•f.     Sm  also  the  Apost,  Conatit,  and  the  de- 
scription in  the  Greek  Pontificals  of  the  bishop 
to  be  consecrated,   as   already   diroifr^^iof   kaU 
^frr«^««^^t= elect  and  confirmed.     Certainly, 
from  the  4th  century  onward,  the  confirmation 
was  a  distinct  technical  act,  following  upon  the 
election;  so  fiur  distinct,  indeed,  that  in  time 
(from   the  4th  century  itself  according  to  De 
M area,  de  Cone,  Sacerd,  et  Imp,  YIII.  ii.  1 ;  but 
Van  Eitpen,   Jur,   Eccl,    Univ,    I.   xW,  1,  §  7, 
more  probably  refers  it  to  the   11th  or  12th) 
confirmation    was    held    to    confer    upon    the 
bishop  not  yet  consecrated  the  power  of  juris- 
diction, but  not  that  of  order.    Justinian  enacts 
that  a  bishop  elect  shall  carefully  peruse  the 
**  mloi  laid  down  by  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,"  and  shall  then  be  interrogated  bv  his 
onUiner  {ue.  the  metropolitan)  whether  he  is 
competent  to  keep  them ;  and  upon  his  solemn 
profession  accordingly,  and  after  a  solemn  admo- 
nition, shall  then  be  ordained.    And  so  we  find 
Gregory  the  Great,  A.D.  596  {Epid,  vii.  19X  de- 
siring the  archbishop  of  Ravenna  to  summon 
into  his  presence  the  bishop  elect  of  Ariminum 
(elected  by  ^  derus  et  plebs "),  and  to  examine 
him ;  and  if  **  ea  in  eo  quae  in  textu  Heptatici 
morte  mulctata  sunt,  minime  fuerint  reperta, 
atque  fidelium  personarum  relatione  ejus  vobis 
qnklem  rita  placuerit,  ad  nos  eum  cum  decreti 
pagina,  vestrae  quoque  addita  testificationis  epi- 
stola,  destinate,  quatenus  a  nobis  . .  .  consecretur 
antistes."     So  again  in  Carlovingian  times,  two 
centuries  and  a  half  later,  upon  the  election 
of  Gillebert  to  the  see  of  Chalons  sur  Mame, 
Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  with  the  other 
bishops  of  the   province,  or  their  vicars,   the 
abbats,  canons,  monks,  presbyters,  deacons,  and 
subdencons,   being    assembled  at  C!hiersi  (near 
I^ioo) — the  archbishops  of  Rouen,  Tours,  and 
Sens,  being  also  present — the  "  clems,  ordo,  et 
plebs**  of  Clhalons  presented  the  decree  of  election 
to  Hincmar  and  his  fellow^bishops,  and  (after  an 
explanation  respecting  a  previous  election  that 
had  been  set  aside)  declared  the  unanimous  con- 
M*nt  to  it  of  the  "  canonid,  monachi,  parochi,  et 
nobiles**   of  the  diocese.     Thereupon  Hincmar 
interrogated    the    bishop  elect    respecting    his 
country,  condition,  literary  proficiency,  and  past 
ordinations ;   and  ascertained  that  he  had  not 
been  ^conductor  alienarum  rerum,  nee  turpia 
lacra  rel  exactiones  sive  tormenta  in  hominibus 
exercens ;"   and  further,  as  he  had  held  some 
court  office,  that  his  accounts  with  the  king  were 
settled;  to  the  former  of  which  points  certain 
fUnci  and  noble  laymen  bore  testimony,  while 
for  the  latter  he  produced  a  royal  letter,  duly 
sealed,  and  containing  also  an  intimation  of  the 
royal  wish  for  his  omsecration.   Testimonies  of  a 
bi<khop  and  certain  monks  to  his  good  behaviour 
were   then  produced ;  and   the  consent  of  the 
arrh bishop  of  Tours  was  given  to  the  transfer 
into  another  prorince  of  one  bom  and  ordained 
at  Tours.     Hincmar,  then,  with  the  archbishop 
of  Toors  as  his  assessor,  desired  the  candidate  to 
read,  or  listen  to,  and  promise  to  keep,  the  Pas- 
toral of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  Canons,  and  the 
mles  usually  given  by  the  ordainer  to  the  or- 
daiued,  and  which  were  subsequently  given  to 
him  in  writing ;  and  to  write  out  and  subscribe 
the  Creed,  and  hand  it  so  subscribed  to  the  me- 
tropolitan.    The  written  consents  of  the  absent 
bbbopa  were  then  produced  and  read,  and  the 
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day  and  place  of  consecration  fixed  {Cone,  QaUic, 
Sirmond,  ii.  651).  See  also  the  Ordinals  in 
Martene  (ii.  386)  and  Morinus  {de  Sac.  Ord,  li.). 
A  professio,  i.  e.  at  first  both  of  his  faith  and  of 
canonical  obedience  to  his  archbishop,  came  also 
to  be  part  of  the  formal  proceedings  of  the  con- 
firmation of  a  bishop.  The  English  ^  Professions** 
begin  early  in  the  9th  century;  and  the  early 
ones  commonly  contain  a  kind  of  creed,  as  well 
as  a  promise  of  obedience.  So  likewise  in  the 
East,  the  2nd  0)unc.  of  Nice,  ▲.D.  787  (can.  ii.) 
requires  a  careful  enquiry  to  be  made  whether 
the  candidate  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Canons, 
with  the  Gospels,  Epistles,  and  the  whole  Scrip- 
tures, and  is  prepared  himself  to  walk,  and  to 
teach  the  people  committed  to  him,  according  to 
(Sod's  commandments.  And  the  bishop  elect  was 
required  to  profess  that  he  ''  receives  the  Seven 
Synods,  and  promises  to  keep  the  canons  enacted 
by  them,  and  the  constitutions  promulged  by 
the  Fathers."  A  solemn  recitation  and  subscrip- 
tion of  the  Cree<l,  and  a  disclaimer  of  simony, 
were  required  also  of  the  bishop  elect  before  his 
consecration  (Sym.  Thessal.  ap.  Morin.  ii.  156). 
In  the  Western  (%urch,  even  at  this  date,  no 
further  confirmation  was  usual  or  necessary. 
The  pope  only  intervened  in  a  few  extraordinary 
cases  (Thomassin,  II.  iL  30,  §  1 :  and  see  Patri- 
arch, Pope). 

3.  Ordination  (x«(poTorfa  mobt  commonly,  as 
probably  in  Acts  xiv.  23,  although  the  word  is 
also  used  of  election,  as  2  Cor.  viii.  19 ;  x*H*^ 
O^irlOf  which  also  means  sometimes  benediction 
only,  as  6  vp9<r$6r9pos  x«(po6tTei,  oh  xuporovu^ 
Apost.  Conata,  viii.  28  [and  so  x'tpororciy  and 
X*ipoO€r§uf  are  distinguished  in  the  spurious 
Epist.  of  St.  Ignat.  to  Hero,  c  iii.] ;  KoBUpmins ; 
r9\%<novpyia\  iu^opi<rfk6s \  and  in  Pseudo-Dion. 
Areop.,  rhetoridzed  into  r«Xc/«<rtf  /cportic^, 
&«-cnrA^p«»(rir,  Ziaac6<riaiotSy  ir.r.X.)'  —  followed 
upon  the  completion  of  the  confinnation. 

And  (a)  first,  the  matter  and  form  (as  it 
was  afterwards  called)  of  ordination  was,  from 
the  beginning,  laying  on  of  hands  {MBtvis 
r&p  x«tP<^>')  -^cts  vi.  6,  1  Tim.  ir.  14,  v.  22, 
2  Tim.  i.  6 ;  x*^P*^^^*^^^  Euseb.),  accompanie«i 
necessarily  by  words  expressive  of  the  purpose 
of  the  act,  but  by  no  invariable  and  universal 
formula  claiming  apostolic  authority.  Other 
rites,  added  as  time  went  on,  cannot  claim  to 
be  either  apostolical  or  universal,  and  pertain 
therefore,  at  best,  "  to  the  solemnity,  not  to  the 
essence,"  of  the  rite,  (i.)  The  onlv  other  rite 
indeed  in  episcopal  ordination,  that  has  any  ap- 
pearance of  a  claim  to  the  **  ubique  et  ab  omnibus," 
but  which  is  not  traceable  (although  it  very  pro- 
bably  existed)  before  the  3rd  century,  is  the  lay- 
ing of  the  Gospels,  open  in  the  ancient  and  in  the 
Greek  church,  shut  ace  to  the  Ordo  Romanua, 
upon  the  head  (in  some  rites,  upon  the  neck  and 
shoulders)  of  the  bishop  to  be  ordained. — Cotist, 
ApostoL  viii.  4 :  Kol  aumnjs  y9rofi4yriSj  th  rww 
wpArttv  *EwiaK6wuv  ifAa  Kot  ZvoIp  Mpois  wXtf' 
alov  rov  Bvffuurrriplov  4<rr^f,  r£w  KoivAy  'Evi- 
(TkSwwp  ical  wp^afivT4pmp  ffufirp  trpornvxaiaiptov^ 

•  The  special  approprlstlon  of  the  term  conseeniHon  to 
episcopal  ordination  is  parrly  modem ;  Leo  M.,  cp..  nsrs 
tbe  term  Indiffeieotly  of  bishops,  priests,  or  desoons;  and 
QiUebert.  qooted  by  Dn  Csnge,  opposes  It  to  «  dedkare,** 
the  latter  meaning  to  dovote  to  God,  the  A  nnrr  to  set 
apart  for  holy  uses. 
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r&p  9^  9taK6ymv  rit  Btta  E^syyt^Aia  M  r^s  rov 

Ta»r,  \9y4rwt  k.t.X. — ^And  with  unimportant  va- 
riations, Cone,    CartK,   IV.  A.D.   398,    can.  ii.  : 
'*  Episcopus  cum  ordin^tnr,  duo  episoopi  ponant 
et  teneant  ETangeliorum  codicem  super  caput  et 
cervicem  ejus,  et  uno  super  eum  fundente  bene- 
dictionem,   reliqui  omnes  episoopi  qui   adsunt, 
manibus  suis  caput  ejus  tangant." — And  so  also 
Constit.  AposM.  viii.  3  (assigning   the  act   to 
deacons),   Pseudo-Ohrys.  {Horn,  de   Uno  Legis- 
lator, 0pp.   vi  410,   Montfiiuc),   Pseudo-Dion. 
Areop.  {de  Eod,  Hier,  V.  i.  7,  iii.  7),  and  almost 
every  ritual,  Eastern  and  Western,  including  (so 
Denzinger)   Nestorian,   Maronite,    and   Jacobite 
(assigning  it  either  to  the  patriarch  or  to  the 
assisting  bishops).     And  although  it  came  to  be 
used  in  Egypt  in  the  consecration  of  the  patri- 
arch only,  yet  there  too,  if  the  Pseudo-Dionysius 
represents  the  Alexandrian  rite,  it  must  hare 
b<.>en  used  at  first  for  all  bishops  (Denzinger, 
Rit,  Orient,  135).    Alcuin  however  {de  Div.  Off.}, 
Amalarius  {de  Offic,   Eccl,  iL  14),  and  Isidor. 
Hispal.  {de  Div,  Offic.  ii.  5),  quoted  by  Morinus, 
seem  (rather  unaccountably)  to  imply  its  absence 
in  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Spain,  in  the  8th  and  9th 
centuries.     And  it  is  certainly  wanting  in  two 
pontificals  in  Mabillon  (Mhs,  IkUic,    torn.   ii. 
numm.  viii.  ix.).     The  actual  delivery  of  the 
Gospels  to  the  consecrated  bishop  occurs  among 
the  Idaronites,  but  not  among  the  Jacobite  Sy- 
rians or  the  Kestorians  (Denzinger) ;  and  in  the 
West,  it  is  in  the  present  Roman  Pontifical,  but 
was  unknown  until  the  11th  century  (Morinus, 
iii.  23). — (ii.)  Anointing  of  the  head  in  episcopal 
ordination  is  a  much  less  ancient  or  general  rite 
than  the  imposition  of  the  Gospeb.     Among  the 
Easterns  it  never  existed  at  all  (Morinus,  Den- 
zinger, &c.) ;  the  few  ambiguous  expressions  in 
Eastern  rituals  (cited  by,  e,  g,,  J.  A.  Assemani) 
referring  to  spiritual  anointing,  while  the  tes- 
timony to   the  absolute  non-occurrence  of  the 
material  rite  is  express.     It  is  found  in  Gaul  in 
the  6th  century  {Jiit.  ap.  Morin.  de  Ordin,  ii.  261, 
sq.) ;  in  Africa  not  at  all ;  doubtfully  in  Spain 
(Morinus);   but  in  Italy,  also  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury (S.  Leo  M.,  Serm.  viii.  de  Passion.  Domini; 
Greg.  M.  in  If  eg.  1.  x. ;  ap.  Morin.  i6.  III.  vi.  2, 
§  2) ;  and  in  Saxon  England  it  was  extended  to 
hands  as  well  as  head  in  the  8th  century  (Egbert's 
Pontif,  ed.  Green  well ;  and  so  also  in  the  Roman 
ordinal  in  Morinus,  ii.  288). — (iii.)  The  sign  of 
the  cross,  accompanying  the  imposition  of  hands 
(which  is  therefore  called  a^payU)f  is  mentioned 
by  St.  Chrys.  {Horn.  Iv.  in  Matth,\  and  by  the 
Pseudo-Diouysius  as  above.     In  the  later  Greek 
ritual  it  occurred  thrice  (see  Morinus,  iii.  254). 
— (iv.)  Delivery  of  pastoral  staff  and  ring  be- 
came also  a  part  of  the  Western  rite  from  about 
the   latter   part  of  the   6th  century   (Maskell, 
Mon.  Rit,  vol.  iii.  273).     It  occurs  in  the  Ponti- 
ficals of  Gregory  the  Great  and  Egbert,  but  not 
in  those  of  Geiasiu^  or  Leo.     The  staff  indeed 
dates  from  the  4th  century,  as  one  of  the  insignia 
of  a  bishop,  both  in  hLast  and  West.  And  the  ring, 
which  is  unused  in  the  East  (except  by  the  Ma- 
ronite Syrians,  and  by  the  Armenians,  the  latter 
of  whom  borrowed  it  from  Rome— so  Denzinger — 
and  the  tr^pwyU^  or  sign  of  the  cross,  is  iunX  Za- 
KTvkloVf  ace.  to  Sym.  Thessalon.),  occiirs  in  the 
West  as  early  as  Isid.  Hispal.  de  Div.  Off.  ii.  5 ; 
but  "  is  not  in  either  Amalarius,  Alcuin,  or  Rab. 


Maums"  (Maskell).  Both  staff  and  ring  are 
in  Cone,  Tolet.  IV.  A.D.  633,  can.  xxviii.  (men- 
tioning "orarium,  annulum,  baculum");  and, 
seemingly,  in  Cone,  Francof,  a.d.  794,  can.  x. 
(mentioning,  however,  only  in  general,  ^e}*isco- 
palia").  [Ring;  Crosieb  Staff.]  But  as  part 
of  the  rite  of  ordination,  they  belong  to  the  West, 
and  to  the  latter  part  of  the  6th  century. 
[Investiture.]  The  staff,  however,  occurs  in 
a  late  Greek  Pontifical  in  Morinus  {de  &w. 
Ord,  ii.  124). — (t.)  The  wfio^piov,  or  paUium 
(a  linen  vestment  marked  with  crosses),  aUo 
came  to  be  given  at  episcopal  ordination  in  the 
East.  It  is  mentioned  as  an  (Eastern)  epi- 
scopal vestment  as  early  as  Isidor.  Pelus.  in  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century  (lib.  I.  £p.  136; 
and  see  Morinus,  p.  ii.  pp.  220  sq.,  and  Den- 
zinger) ;  and  occurs  in  the  Eastern  rituals.  In  the 
West,  the  delivery  of  a  vestment  also  called  by 
the  name  oipaUivan  followed  ordination,  not  of  all 
bishops,  but  of  archbishops,  as  a  totally  distinct 
ceremony,  and  with  an  entirely  different  meaning 
and  purpose.  And  this  began  about  a.d.  500  :  see 
Gieseler,  ii.  133,  Ene.  ed.,  and  under  Pall. — 
(vL)  The  delivery  of  the  mitre  at  ordination  in 
the  West  dates  only  after  the  close  of  the  period 
to  which  this  article  refers ;  occurring  first  about 
the  10th  century  (see  Maskell's  ifon.  Rit.  iii.  275). 
It  is  in  the  Sarum,  as  in  all  later  Pontificals. 
As  part  of  the  episcopal  dress  during  Divine 
service,  in  some  shape  or  other,  and  under 
various  names,  it  occurs  both  in  East  and  West 
from  apparently  the  4th  century.  [Mitre.] — 
(vi.)  The  delivery  of  the  paten  "  cum  oblatis," 
and  of  the  chalice  ^  cum  vino,"  which  forms  a 
principal  part  of  the  later  additions  to  the  ordi- 
nation of  a  presbyter  [Presbyter],  is  found 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Sacram.  of  Gregory  the 
Great  (Morinus,  ii.  277,  iii.  134),  and  in  the  con- 
secration of  a  bishop  (in  which  however  it  does 
not  occur  again).  Among  the  Syrians,  however, 
the  consecrating  bishop  touched  the  consecrated 
elements  with  his  hands  before  laying  hands  upon 
the  head  of  the  bishop  to  be  consecrated  (Den- 
zinger) ;  and  in  the  Apost,  Constit,  viii.  5,  one  ot 
the  consecrating  bishops  is  ordered  hvoj^iptip 
riip  Bvffleuf  M  rHy  xtipHv  rov  x^^poTonfdtpros, 
— -(vii.)  The  Mi^pi^ffis  or  proclamation  {prae- 
dicatiOj  promulgatio,  Ayajt^pv|if,  hritcfipv^ts^  or 
xiipv^ts  4^  6v6fjupros\  and  (viii.)  the  kiss  of  peace, 
are  mentioned  by  Pseudo-Dion.  Areop.  as  follow- 
ing upon  the  consecration.  The  latter  is  men- 
tioned also  in  Apost.  Constit.  viii.  5,  but  as  oc- 
curring at  the  subsequent  enthronization.  And 
it  was  repeated  four  times  during  the  service  in 
the  East  in  the  time  of  Sym.  of  Thessal.  (ap. 
Morin.  ii.  171).  The  former  occurs  in  the  time 
of  Symeon  before  the  consecration,  and  was  in 
that  position  a  public  proclamation  by  name  of 
the  appointment  {ii  $tia  x^'^  ''pox^ipiCf'ai) 
of  the  elect  bishop,  made  ly  the  consecrating 
archbishop  (among  the  Jacobites  and  Copts, 
however,  by  the  archdeacon — Denzinger).  There 
were  indeed  two  such  fjnip^fuvra :  one,  the  de- 
claration made  to  the  bishops,  intimating  the 
choice  made  by  emperor,  or  by  metropoL'tan, 
among  the  three  presentees ;  the  other,  the  pi  o- 
clamation  of  the  name  to  the  people  (Monnus, 
iii.  254).  In  the  older  Latin  Ordinals  the  same 
form  occurs  in  substance  in  like  place  {id.  ib, 
27);  viz.  as  a  declaration  by  the  consecrator, 
that  "  cives  nostri  elegerunt  sibi  ilium  pastorem^ 
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Ofcmns  ttaque  pro  hoc  viro,"  &c.  It  is  also  in 
we  among  the  Syrians  (id,  ib.  31).  The  AjrosU 
Comtm,  do  not  mention  it.  But  St.  Greg.  Naz. 
seems  to  allude  to  it  under  the  term  iwiffnifAi' 
(trtu  (Mot.  ib,  30).  *Ayd^^<ris  is  also  used  in 
Synesins  (Epist.  67)  as  equivalent  to  consecra- 
tion ;  and  see  also  Suicer  in  voce. 

All  these,  however,  are  later  additions  to  the 
rite ;  arising  (as  was  not  unnatural)  out  of  the 
gradual  extension  of  the  **  traditio  instrumen- 
tomm,**  which  had  constituted  the  ordination  of 
the  minor  orders  from  the  beginning  (see  Cone, 
Cartk.  IV.),  to  the  higher  orders  also ;  and  acoom- 
fttuied  in  the  case  of  some  of  them  by  an  equally 
natural  conversion  of  accessories  in  course  of  time 
into  essentials.  It  is  waste  of  words  to  prove  that 
the  one  and  only  essential  act  from  the  beginning 
was  imposition  of  hands.  This  also,  however, 
in  prooesa  of  time,  became  varied,  1.  by  repe- 
titiim,  2.  by  the  use  of  one  or  both  hands,  and 
the  like :  ^r  which  details  see  Imposition  of 
Hasiis, 

The  form  of  ordination  was  not  similarly  fixed. 
Po])e  Innocent  III.,  speaking  as  a  canonist,  and 
Habert,  writing  of  the  Greeks  as  a  theologian, 
expressly  declare  that  the  Apostles  appointed  no 
ffirm  of  words ;  that  it  rests  therefore  with  the 
Church  to  appoint  such  a  form;  and  that,  apart 
from  Church  authority,  any  words  whatever, 
adequate  to  the  purpose,  would  suffice.  And  the 
facts  of  the  case  are  in  themselves  enough  to 
establish  this.  In  the  Greek  Church,  the  form 
in  Sym.  ThessaL  runs  thus :  *H  $tla  x<^''  ''P^ 
^(ttpi^trtu  rhw  9§7ya  tls  *E'wia'Kowoyf  K,r.K  ; 
these  words,  which  are  used  at  the  &ydf^<ris^ 
being  repeated  at  the  actual  consecration.  I>en- 
zinger,  however  (pp.  140,  141),  considers  the 
eM^'ntial  words  in  the  Eastern  rites  which  he 
mentions  to  be  found  in  the  prayers  which  ac- 
companied the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  to  be  of  a 
prifcatory  form.  In  the  Latin  Church,  since  the 
1 1th  r-fntury,  it  has  been  simply,  "Accipe  Spi- 
rit um  Sanctum,**  without  express  mention  in  the 
form  itself  of  the  episcopal  office  either  by  name 
f'T  by  description,  the  context  sufficiently  limit- 
io<r  the  purpose  of  the  words  (Vazquez,  &c.). 
Prior  to  that  date,  the  *^  consecratio  "  of  a  bishop 
was  not  an  imperative  declaration,  but  was  in 
the  form  of  a  prayer.    [Ordination.] 

$.  The  ordainers  were  necessarily  bishops  (see 
lielow.  III.  1,  a.  i).  **  Two  or  three  at  the  least," 
was  the  rule  of  the  Apostolic  Canon  (IX  and  of 
the  Apost,  Constit,  (riii.  4,  27):  the  latter  also 
d«*posing  both  ordained  and  ordainer,  if  any  were 
ordained  (of  coarse,  without  sufficient  cause),  by 
r«fi«  bishop  (riii.  27X  yet  expressly  not  voiding  such 
nriination  if  the  case  were  one  of  necessity.  But 
while  St.  Cyprian  (Epist,  67)  implies  the  ordi- 
nary presence  of  all  or  most  of  the  comprovincial 
btfhopfi,  the  Nicene  Council  (can.  iv.)  requires 
the  actual  participation  in  the  consecration,  of 
three  abKolutely,  as  a  minimum— of  all,  if  pos- 
sible— but  in  any  case  with  the  consent  at  least 
c>f  the  rest  of  the  comprorincial  bishops,  or  (can. 
ri.)  of  the  major  part  of  them.  And  so  also 
Ctmc.  Choked.  Act.  xvi.  Several  Galilean  pro- 
riDcial  councils  go  further,  by  requiring  in  one 
case  (  Come.  Areiat.  I.  A.D.  314,  can.  xx.)  seven  as  a 
mle,  but  if  that  is  impossible,  at  least "  infra  tres 
BOB  aodea[n]t  ordinare ;"  or  again  (Cone,  AreiaL 
IL  A.D.  353,  can.  t.X  the  metropolitan  with  three 
(or,  according  to  another  reading,  the 


metropolitan  in  person  or  by  letter,  and  three 
suffragans),  with  the  consent  of  the  remainder, 
or  of  at  least  the  major  part  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, in  case  of  division ;  or  yet  again  (Cone, 
Arausic.  I.  AJ>.  441,  can.  szi.),  by  actually  de- 
posing the  ordainer,  and  (if  a  willing  participator 
in  the  irregularity)  the  ordained  bishop  also,  it 
"  two  bishops  presumed  **  to  ordain ;  w  hile  yet  a 
fourth  like  council  (Jiegiena,  A.D.  439,  can.  ii.) 
not  only  censures  but  voids  a  consecration,  which 
shall  lack  any  of  the  three  conditions,  of  consent 
of  comprorincial  bishops,  presence  of  three  of 
them,  and  assent  of  metropolitan.  The  rule  re- 
quiring three  is  also  matter  of  constant  reference 
(as,  e.  g.,  in  Cone,  Epaon,  a.d.  517,  can.  i. ;  or 
again  by  popes  from  Damasus  onward  to  Leo  III., 
in  discussing  the  position  of  chorepiacopi ;  see 
Morin.  iii.  58).  Spanish  councils  simply  repeat  the 
Nicene  canon  on  the  subject  (e.  g.  Cone,  ToUt,  IV. 
A.D.  581,  can.  xriii. ;  and  so  Isidor.  Hispal.  de 
Offie,  Eocl,  ii.  5).  And  in  Africa,  at  an  earlier 
date.  Cone,  Carth.  III.  a.d.  397,  can.  xzxix.,  con- 
demns consecration  by  two  bishops,  pronounces 
the  requirement  of  twelve  (which  had  been  sug- 
gested) impracticable,  and  repeats  accordingly 
the  old  rule  of  three :  can.  zl.  of  the  same  council 
prohibiting  the  three  from  proceeding  to  conse- 
crate, in  case  objections  are  taken  to  the  bishop- 
elect,  until  themselves  with  ^  one  or  two  "  more 
have  enquired  into  those  objections  on  the  spot, 
and  found  them  groundless.  The  rule  in  the 
East  was  the  same  (Denzinger,  p.  142),  '*  scil. 
ut  non  minuatur  numerus  ternarius."  And  Cone, 
Seleuc,  et  Cteaiph,  A.a  410  (ed.  Lamy,  1869), 
deposes  (if  the  record  is  genuine)  both  conse- 
crated and  consecrators,  if  any  be  ordained  bishop 
by  one  bishop  or  by  two.  But  then  the  principle 
which  underlay  this  rule,  was  not  the  inability 
of  one  bishop  by  himself  to  consecrate,  but  the 
desirableness  that  many,  and  if  possible  all, 
should  co-operate  in,  and  testify  to,  the  act  of 
consecration.  So  expressly  the  Apost,  Constit, 
riii.  27 ;  adding  with  like  clearness  a  proviso, 
that  **  one  "  may  consecrate  in  case  of  necessity, 
if  only  a  greater  number  signify  their  sanction 
of  the  act.  So  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  well- 
known  Answers  to  Augustine,  requires  **  three  or 
four "  if  possible,  but  speaks  of  the  presence  of 
more  than  one  only  as  **  valde  utilis,"  as  of  those 
"  qui  testes  assistant ;"  and  distinctly  authorizes 
consecration  by  one  on  the  ground  of  necessity. 
So  Synesius  (Epist.  67)  censures  the  consecration 
of  Siderius,  bishop  of  Palaebisca,  as  (not  invalid 
but)  4K$4irfMSt  I*  because  not  in  Alexandria  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  patriarch ;  but  also,  *a,  be- 
cause performed  by  '*not  three,"  but  a  single 
bishop ;  and  Theodoret  (v.  23)  that  of  Evagrius 
of  Antioch,  as  also  woifiii  rhp  iKKKiiaiairriKhr 
$tfffi6Pf  **  because  (among  other  things)  Paulinos 
alone  consecrated  him.  But  Synesius  adds,  that 
necessity  justified  the  former  of  these  consecra- 
tions, and  had  led  St.  Athanasius  to  allow  the  like; 
and  in  that  of  the  latter,  both  the  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria and  the  Western  bishops  recognized  it  none 
the  less  (Theodoret,  ib, ;  Innocent  I.  Epist.  14). 
So  again  the  bishops  of  Pontus  (Epist,  ad  fin.  Cone, 
Choked.')  speak  of  Dioscorus  of  Alexandria  as  actu- 
ally bishop,  although  consecrated  by  only  two 
bishops  (and  those  under  censure),  **  cum  regulae 
patrum  . . .  tres  episcopos  corporaliter  adesse  .  . . 
prospiciant.**  Of  the  very  councils  themselvea 
of  Aries  II.  and  of  Riez,  above  quoted,  the  formef 
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recognises  the  reality  of  the  censured  consecra- 
tion by  appointing  the  bishop  consecrated  by  two 
to  one  of  the  sees  vacated  by  the  deposition  of 
his  consecrators,  if  the  irregularity  had  been 
without  his  consent;  and  the  latter, — although 
Its  canon  can  scarcely  be  explained  away  (as  by 
Thomassin)  by  referring  it  to  election  and  not 
consecration, — yet    both    permits    the   deposed 
bishop  to  confirm,  and  allows  the  orders  he  may 
hare  already   conferred,    subject    only  to   the 
fiiTour  of  the  metropolitan ;  or  in  other  words, 
does  not  venture  to  quash  the  consecration  out- 
right.    The  Welsh  and  early  Irish  and  Scotch 
practice— of  only  one  consecrator — was  no  doubt 
at  first  a  matter  of  necessity ;  although  continued 
after  it  had  ceased  to  be  so.    The  Saxon  Church 
resumed  the  canonical  rule  of  three,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  soon  as  possible.    And  even  in  664  a 
Wessex  bishop  called  in  two  British  bishops,  albeit 
he  must  have  thought  them  schismatical,  to  com- 
plete that  number  (Baed.  H.  E,  iii.  28).  The  cases 
of  Pope  Pelagius  I.  A.D.  555,  ordained  by  two 
bishops  and  a  presbyter  (£t&.  Pontif,  in  F.  Pelag,\ 
and  of  Novatian  long  before,  calling  in  three 
bishops,  iypoUovs  ical  hTXawrrdrovs^  from  some 
comer  of  Italy,  to  ordain  him  to  the  see  of  Rome 
(Euseb.  H.  E,  vi  43),  and  long  afterwards,  the 
permission  given  by  the  popes  (see  Bellarm. 
de  Ecd.  iv.  8)  to  make  up  the  number  of  three 
by  two  or  more  mitred  abbats,  so  that  there  was 
one  bishop  CLabbe,  i.  53), — prove  at'  once  the 
existence  of  the  rule  while  they  violate  its  spirit. 
Pope  Siricius  also  (^Episk,  iv.  c  2,  A.D.  384  x  398) 
forbids  **ne  unus  episcopus  episcopum  ordinare 
praesumat ;"  but  it  is  **  propter  arrogantiam,"  and 
"  ne  furtivum  beneficium  praestitum  videatur." 
Michael    Oxita    (patriarch    of  Constantinople, 
A.D.  1145-6)  also  rejected  two  bishops  who  had 
been  ordained  by  a  single  bishop  (Bever.  Pandect, 
ii.  Amwt,  p.  10).    Among  the  Nestorians,  again, 
the  patriarch  Timotheus,  about  A.D.  900,  assert- 
ing the  *^need"  of  three  bishops,  allows  in  a 
case  of  necessity  the  sufficiency  of  two,  so  long 
as  the  necessity  lasted;   but  enjoins  that  the 
Gospels  shall  be  placed  on  the  right  hand  upon 
a  throne  in  lieu  of  a  third  bishop  (Assemani, 
Bibl  Orient,  III.  i.  163).     Compare  finally  the 
distinction  drawn  in  the  Pontificals  between  the 
consecrator  and  the  "  assisting  bishops  " — **  socii 
ordinationis  **  {Coptic  Hit,) :  or  again  the  words 
of  the  bishops  of  Pontus  mentioned  above,  '*  per 
suffragium   oonsensumque  duorum  episcoporum 
cum  ipso  (patriarcha)  praesentium."    Whether 
chorepiscopif  consecrated   by    one  bishop,  were 
bishops  themselves,  see  ChorepisoOpi. 

7.  The  piace  of  ordination  was  properly  and 
originally  the  actual  see  itself  to  which  the 
bishop  was  to  be  ordained.  So  St.  Cyprian 
{Epist  67),  Possid.  (in  V,  8.  Aug.  viii.),  St.  Au- 
gustin  himself  (£'/>ts^  261),  Pope  Julius  (Epist,  ad 
Orient,  ap.  St.  Athan.  Apol.  ii.),  Cone.  Chalced.  Act. 
xi.  (Labbe,  iv.  700^  Cone.  Ham.  A.D.  531  (in  Hol- 
stein.  Collect.  Rom.  p.  7),  and  Synesius  (Epist.  67, 
as  above).  The  practice  however  came  in  time 
to  be  that  the  metropolitan  appointed  the  place 
(Synes.  ib. ;  Cone.  Tolet.  IV.  A.D.  581,  can.  xviiLX 
although  it  was  commonly  the  metropolitan  see, 
and  the  metropolitan  himself  was  always  to  be 
consecrated  there  (Cone.  Tolet.  ib.),  If^  however, 
not  Uiere,  then,  by  Cone.  Tarraoon.  A.D.  516, 
«an.  X.,  the  bishop  consecrated  elsewhere  was  to 
present  himself  to  the  metropolitan  within  two 


months.   And  Cone,  Aurelian,  TV.  A.D.  541 ,  can.  v^ 
restricts  it  to  the  metropolitan  see,  unless  un* 
avoidably  removed  elsewhere ;  and  even  in  that 
case  commands  the  presence  of  the  metropolitan, 
and  that  it  shall  be  within  the  province.     In 
whatsoever  town  it  was,  the  rite  was  always 
celebrated  at  the  altar  of  the  church,  the  can- 
didate kneeling  (Pseudo-Ihon.  as  above,  and  re- 
peatedly ;  Theodoret,  iv.  15,  wap^  r^r  Upiiy  rpd- 
wfffay).    A  natural  custom  also  in  course  of  time 
marked  out  the  Lord's  Day,  or  at  any  rate  some 
great  festival,  as  the  ^Megitimus  dies"  for  a 
bishop's  consecration  (Pope  Zosimus,  Epist,  vi. ; 
Cone,  Tolet,  IV.  can.  xviii.);  while  Leo  the  Great 
{Epist,  Ix.)  insists  upon  the  Lord's  Day,  but  as 
beginning  from  the  Saturday  evening ;  and  Pope 
Gelasius  actually  limits  the  ordinations  of  pres- 
byters and  deacons  to  the  Saturday  evening  ex- 
clusively.   But  there  was  certainly  no  restric- 
tion of  days  at  all  until  the  4th  century  (Pagi, 
ap.  Bingh.  IV.  vL  7).     In  the  East  the  same  rule 
of  Sunday  came  to  prevail  universally  (Denzin- 
ger);  but  the  Nestorian  rubric  (as  does  also 
common  Western  practice)  admits  festivals  like- 
wise (id.).    Ember-days,  when  they  came  to  exist, 
belonged  to  presbyterial  and  diaoonal  ordinations. 
The  hour  also  came  to  be  limited  as  well  as  the 
day,  viz.  to  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist,  i,e,  the  morning  (rijs  iiwrrunii  Upovp- 
yias  wpoKcift^injf,  says  llieodoret,   Ifist,  Relig, 
xiii.,  speaking  however  of  presbyterial  ordina- 
tion): and  this  at  an  early  period,  inasmuch 
as  Kovatus  is  censured  (Euseb.  H,  E.  vi.  43),  as 
having  been  (among   other  things)  consecrated 
&pf  8eic(irj7, 1,  e,  somewhere  about  4  P.M.     In  the 
East  the  rule  became  equally  fixed,  and  on  like 
grounds ;  and  this  as  regards  bishops  universally : 
save  (as  before)  the  one  exception  of  the  Kes- 
torians,  who  leave  it  optional,  and  provide  rubrics 
for  ordinations  made   *'  extra  missam "   (Den- 
zinger).    Theodore  in  England  enacts  (Poenit.  II. 
iiu  1),  that  in  the  ordination  of  a  bishop  *'  debet 
missa  cantari  ab  episcopo  ordtnante."    The  parti- 
cular part  of  the  liturgy,  however,  at  which  the 
ordination  was  to  be  (so  to  say)  interpolated, 
differed  in  East  and  West.    The  '*dies  anniver- 
sarius  "  of  the  ordination,  i,  e,  the  **  dies  natal  is  " 
or  the  *'  natalitia  "  of  the  bishop,  was  also  com- 
monly kept  as  a  kind  of  festival  (St.  Aug.  (hnt. 
Lit,  Petil,  ii.  23,  Horn,  xxxii.  de  Verb,  Dotn.^ 
Horn,  xxiv.  et  xxv.  ex  (iuinquagintay  Horn,  cccxl. 
ed.   Bened. ;   Leo  M.,  Horn,  i.  ii.  iii. ;   Paulin. 
Epiat,  xvi. ;  St.  Ambros.  Epist,  v. ;  Pope  Hilary, 
Epitt,  ii. ;  Sixtus,  Epitt,  ad  Joh,  Antioch.  Labbe, 
iii.  1261 ;  Pagi,  ap.  Bingh.  IV.  vi.  15> 

8.  The  ordainers  were  also,  according  to  African 
rule  (Cod.  Can,  Afrie.  89),  to  give  letters  under 
their  own  hand  to  the  bishop  ordained,  "  con- 
tinentes  consulem  et  diem,"  in  order  to  prevent 
future  disputes  about  precedence.  And  a  register 
of  ordinations  (archivm,  nuxtriculaj  ipx^rtnros^ 
fjutrpiKtov)  was  to  be  kept  both  in  the  primate's 
church  and  in  the  metropolis  of  the  province  for 
the  like  purpose  (t6.  86;  and  see  Bingh.  II. 
xvi.  8). 

4.  Enthronization  (iv$popid(uPy  incathedrare)^ 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  Apoat.  (Jonstit.,  and 
in  Greek  Pontifioals,  as  the  concluding  act  of 
ordination,  followed  upon  ordination,  either  (as 
at  first)  immediately  or  (in  course  of  time)  after 
an  interval;  a  regular  service  being  then  pro* 
vided  for  it,  which  is  described  by  Sym.  Thess.  e. 
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titL  A  sermon  was  thereupon  preached,  at  least 
in  tlM  East,  by  the  newly  consecrated  bishop, 
styled  ^  senno  enthronisticns,"  of  which  instances 
are  pven  in  Bingh.  11.  xi.  10.  And  Utterae 
commitmcaioriae,  or  aynodicae,  or  enthronisticaej 
ypdfifuera  Kouwwucii,  <rv\Xa/9al  Mpovurrucdlt, 
were  written  to  other  bishops,  to  give  account 
of  the  sender's  fiiith,  and  to  receive  letters  of 
eommnnion  in  return  (Bingh.  «6.).  T^  Mpor- 
urracoj  juso,  were  payments  which  came  to  be 
m.ide  by  iMshops  on  occasion  of  their  enthroniza- 
tion.  The  Arabic  vei-nion  of  the  Nicene  canons 
has  a  rule  about  enthrouization  (can.  Ixxi.),  viz. 
that  the  bishop  be  enthroned  at  once  by  a  delegate 
of  the  archbishop,  and  that  the  archbishop  visit 
him  personally  after  three  months,  and  confirm 
him  in  the  see.  In  664  or  5,  when  Wilfrid  was 
consecrated  at  Compline  by  twelve  French 
btihops,  they  carried  him,  with  hymns  and  chants, 
**  in  sella  aurea  sedentem,  more  eorum  "  (Edd.  in 
r.  Wilf.  xii.). 

.*>.  A  Profession  of  Obedience  to  the  metro- 
politan, and  (in  the  Carlovingian   empire)  an 
oatA  of  cUk^iance  to  the  emperor  or  king,  began 
to  be  required,  prior  to  confirmation,  the  former 
from  the  6th  century  onwards,  the  latter  from 
the  time  either  of  Charlemagne  or  of  his  imme- 
diate successors ;  but  far  earlier  in  Spain,     a.  The 
e.irliest  written  profession  of  obedience  to  the 
metroptditin  produced  by  Thomassin — "  cartula 
de  obedientiae  sponsione   — is  one  made  by  the 
metropolitan   of   Epirns    to   the  archbishop  of 
Thessalonica,  and  is  condemned  by  Pope  Leo  I.  A.D. 
4o0  (Epist,  Ixxxiv.  c  l)b     And  some  kind  of 
written  promise — "  tempore  ordinationis  nobtrae 
nnusquisque  sacerdos  cautionem  scriptis  emit- 
timus,  studioee  de  fide  ordinatoris  nostri " — was 
made  to  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  c.  A.D.  590, 
bv  his  f^offragans  (Baron,  in  an.  590,  num.  xxviii.). 
But  Spanish  councils  of  a  little  later  date  are  (as 
miL;ht  l)eexpected)mostexpressonthepoint.  Cone, 
Emerit.,  indeed,  A.D.  666,  can.  iv.,^-€xteuding  to 
bi!»hof«s,  &c.,  an   enactment  of  Cone,  Tolct.  IV. 
A.D.  5dl,  can.  xvii.,  respecting  presbyters  and 
deacons-— only  enjoins  the  metropolitan  at  the 
time  of  his  ordination,  and  the  bishops  at  the 
tim*;  of  theirs,  respectively  to  promise  "  vivere 
c.»'te,  recte,  et  sobrie."      But  Cone,  TfAet,  XI, 
A.i».  675,  can.  x.,  requires  every  one  of  all  grades 
if  t l^r^ry,  before  " consecration,**  to  bind  himself, 
D'«t  ('niy  to  keep  the  faith,  live  piously,  and  ol)ey 
th»-   canrtos.    but   also  *^ut  dcbitum   per  omnia 
f."D'ir«fra    atque   ob&equii   reverentiam   praeerai- 
i^nti  fiU  unusquis4]ne  dependat."     St.  Boniface 
-hi-r  '.y    after,    in    Germany,    A.D.    723,    when 
ciia«e>crate<l  bishop  by  Po|)e  Gregory  II.,  poes  a 
'«ni  ft»*p  further,  by  giving  a  written  promise 
I  \'\  ire»se«l  to  St.  Peter),  "  vobis,  beato  Petro,  vica- 
ri'N{u**  tuo  B.  Papae  Gregorio,  successoribusque 
#iu<i:**  thU  he  will  keep  the  fiiith  in  its  purity, 
Am:.,  and  that  he  will  **  fidem  et  puritatcm,"  &c., 
**  pnif^licto  vicnrio  tuo  atque  successoribus  ejus 
ler  omnia  eihil>or*».**  &c.  (S.  Bonif.  Efiist.  xvii., 
^i.  Jftlfe) ;  an  innovation  which  Thomassin  tells  us 
v»*  not   rep«Ate>l  by  any  one,  not  even  by  St. 
\'m,u^\XAcr\  own  successors  at  Mentz.     Further 
/n,  in  Gaul,  <W\  CnUUon,  A.D.  813,  can.  liii., 
f  Kprt'^lj  fi'rhids  the  oath  which  some  then  exacted 
It  urdin^ition,  ^qood  digni  sint,  et  contra  canones 
•••n  tint  f.&cturi,  et  obedientcs  sint  episco|>o  qui 
VM  r.rdinat.^itc. ;  **quod  juntmentum  quia  pori- 
:al<-ijin  cot,  vmnes  una  inhibcndum  statuinius.*' 
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And  a  Capitulary  of  Ludor.  Pins,  kjk  816 
(Capit.  i.  c.  97),  noticing  the  <*  sacramenta,"  as 
well  as  **  mnnera,"  whidi  Lombard  bishops  then 
exacted  *^  ab  his  quos  ordinabant,"  forbids  *'  om- 
nibus modis,  ne  ulterius  fiat."  But  this  prohi- 
bition applied  to  the  exaction  of  an  oath  of  fealty 
(Canciani,  Leg,  Barbar.  t.  121).  Professions  to 
the  metropolitan  by  the  bishop  to  be  consecrated 
were,  certainly,  from  that  time  forward  the  regu- 
lar practice.  The  form  of  that  of  the  bishop  oi 
Terouenne  to  Hincmar  of  Rheims  is  in  Cone,  Oallic. 
ii.  655.  And  English  professions  likewise  run  on 
from  the  like  date.  A  special  oath  to  the  pope, 
and  the  meaning  attached  to  the  reception  of  the 
pall,  belong  to  later  centuries,  the  instance  of 
St.  Boniface's  oath  alone  excepted.  In  the  East^ 
a  foi*m  of  written  promise  of  canonical  obedience, 
made  by  the  bishop  to  the  patriarch,  is  in  Jur, 
Orient,  i.  441 ;  and  is  expressly  sanctioned  by  the 
8th  can.  of  Cone.  Constantin,  a.d.  869,  while 
condemning  certain  unauthorized  additions  to  it. 
It  may  also  be  mentioned  here  that  St.  Augustin 
procured  an  enactment,  at  a  Council  of  Car- 
thage, that  all  canons  relating  to  the  subject, 
**  ab  ordinatoribus  ordinandis  vel  ordinatis  in  ^ 
notitiam  esse  deferenda"  (Possid.  V.  S,  Aug, 
riii).  jB.  A  general  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
king,  from  all  subjects,  occurs  repeatedly  in 
the  Spanish  councils  (e.  g.  Cone,  Tolet,  XVI.  aj). 
693).  And  a  promise  of  fidelity  from  bishops  is 
mentioned  in  Gaul  as  early  as  the  time  of  Leode- 
garius  of  Autun  and  St.  Eligius,  c  A.D.  640.  Bat 
special  mention  of  an  oath  of  fidelity  taken  by  a 
bishop  at  his  ordination  seems  to  occur  first  at 
the  Council  of  Toul,  A.D.  850,  where  it  is  de- 
clared that  the  archbishop  of  Sens  had  thrice 
sworn  allegiance  to  Charles  the  Bald,  the  first 
time  being  when  the  king  gave  him  his  bishopric 
Such  an  oath  of  allegiance  seems  also  to  be 
meant  by  Com,  Tur,  III,  a.d.  813,  can.  i. ;  and 
by  Cone,  Aquisgr.  II.  a.d.  836,  cap.  iL  can.  xii. : 
although  spoken  of  with  no  reference  to  ordi- 
nation. But  the  absence  of  all  formulae  for  it  in 
earlier  times  is  conclusive  against  throwing  back 
the  date  before  Charlemagne.  Homage  in  the 
feudal  sense  belongs  to  a  later  period  still.  At 
the  same  time  Charlemagne  introduced  an  oath 
of  fealty  in  the  case  of  bishops,  and  invested  a 
bishop  with  the  temporalities  of  his  see  by  ring 
and  crosier  (De  Marca,  de  Cone.  Eccl.  et  Imp, 
pp.  402,  426).  As  regards  the  East,  there  is  no 
mention  whatever  in  Symeon  Thessalon.  of  any 
oath  to  the  emperor  taken  by  a  bishop  at  ordi* 
nation,  y.  The  oath  against  simony  may  also  be 
mentioned  here,  enacted  by  Justinian  {Novell, 
cxxxvii,  c.  2)  as  to  be  taken  by  a  bishop  at  ordi- 
nation ;  an  enactment  repeated  by  Pope  Adrian  I. 
{Epist.  ad  Car.  M,  in  Cone,  Gallic,  it  97).  (See 
also  above,  I.  2  ;  and  Simont.) 

II.  We  have  next  to  consider  how  a  bishop 
ceased  to  be  so,  either  of  a  particular  see,  or 
altogether.     And, 

1.  Of  Translation^  which,  as  a  rule,  was  for- 
bidden, but  only  as  likely  to  proceed  from  selfish 
motives,  and  therefore  with  the  exception,  ex- 
pressed sometimes,  but  seemingly  always  under- 
stood, of  cases  where  there  was  sufficient  and 
good  cause.  Before  the  period  of  the  Apostolic 
Canons  this  prohibition  would  have  been  hardly 
neoded.  Apost,  Can.  xiv.  forbids  it,  unless  there 
Itc  a  iCXoyot  air/o,  sell,  a  prospect  of  more  cpi» 
ritual  **gain"  in  saving  souls;  and  guards  tht 
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right  practical  application  of  the  mle  by  the 
proviso,  that  neither  the  bishop  himself^  nor  the 
vapoiKia  desiring  him,  but  **  many  bishops,"  shall 
decide  the  point,  and  that  vapaxA^o'ct  fityiirrp. 
The  Council  of  Nice  (can.  xv.\  Cone.  Antioch. 
A.D.  341  (can.  xxi.),  Cone,  Sardic,  A.D.  347  (can. 
\.\  Cone,  Carth,  III.  A.D.  397  (can.  xxxvii.),  and 
Cone,  Carih.  IV.  a.d.  398  (can.  xxVii.),  forbid  it 
likewise:    the  first  two  without  qualification; 
and  the  second,  whether  the  suggestion  proceed 
from  the  bishop,  the  people,  or  other  bishops; 
but  the  third,  if  ktrh  v6\fus  fUKpas  tls  kr4pay ; 
and  the  fourth,  also  in  case  it  be  ^*  de  loco  ignobili 
ad  nobilem,"  while  allowing  it  if  it  be  for  the 
good  of  the  Church,  so  that  it  be  done  "  by  the 
sentence  of  a  synod,"  and  at  the  request  of  the 
clergy  and  laity.    And  the  Council  of  Nice  itself 
both  shewed  that  exceptional  cases  were  not  ex- 
cluded, by  actually  itself  translating  a  bishop 
(Sozom.  i.  2,  quoted  by  Pagi),  and  is  explained 
by  St.  Jerome  as  prohibiting  it,  only  **  ne  virgin- 
alis  panperculae  societate  contempta,ditioris  adul- 
terae  quaerat    amplexus "    (Eput,   Ixxxiii.  ad 
Ocean.),     St.  Athanasius  indeed  gires   us  the 
i^iter  dictum  of  an  Egyptian  council,  condemning 
translation  as  parallel  with  divorce,  and  therefore 
with  the  sin  of  adultery  (Athan.  Apoi,  ii.).    And 
similarly  St.  Jerome  (Epist.  Ixxxiii.  ad  Ocean.}, 
But  Pope  Julius  condemns  it  on  the  assumption 
throughout  that  its  motive  is  self-aggrandize- 
ment.    Pope  Damasus  also  condemns  it,  but  it  is 
when  done  **  per  ambitionem ; "  and  Pope  Gela- 
sius,  but  only  **  nullis  existentibus  causis."     Leo 
the  Great,  c.  a.d.  450  (Epist.  Ixxxiv.  c  8)  de- 
]>oses  a  bishop  who  seeks  to  be  translated,  but 
it  is  "  ad  majorem  plebem,"  and  **  desp^ta  civi- 
tatis  suae  mediocritate."     And  Pope  Hilary,  in 
Cone.    Horn.   a.d.   465,    condemns    a    proposed 
Spanish  translation,  among  other  things,  as  con- 
trary to  the  Nicene  canon  (Hilar.  Epist.  1-3). 
While  Cone.  Cftalccd.  a.d.  451,  can.  v.,  re-enacts 
the  canons  against  **  transmigration."     At   the 
same  time,  both  translations,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
were  repeatedly  sanctioned,  beginning  with  the 
noted  case  of  Alexander  and  Narcissus  of  Jeru- 
salem (Hieron.  de  Seriptt.  Eccl.  62);   as  may 
be  seen  in  Socrat.  vii.  35,  &c.,  and  in  the  autho- 
rities quoted  by  Bingh.  VI.  iv.  6.    St.  Greg.  Njiz., 
indeed,  a.d.  382,  speaks  of  the  Antiochene  canon 
on  the  subject  as  a  v6fio%  irAXai  rtBirt\KQ)t :  and 
Socrates  actually  tells  us  in  terms,  that  transla- 
tions  were    only   forbidden   when    pei*secutions 
ceased,  but  had  previously  been  perfectly  free  to 
all ;  and  asserts  that  they  were  a  thing  ahii^opov^ 
whenever  circumstances  made   them  expedient 
(v.  8,  vii.  35) :   and   the  author  of  the   tract 
De  Translationibus  in  the  Jias  Orient,  (i.  293) 
sums  up  the  matter  tei-sely  in  the  statement 
that  rj  utrdBoffis  KtKt&Kvrai,  oif  fA^v  ri  fifrdOfo-is : 
i.  e.  the  thing  prohibited  is  **  transmigration " 
(which  arises  from  the  bishop  himself,  from  self- 
ish motives),  not  "  translation  "  (wherein  the  will 
of  God  and  the  good  of  the  Church  is  the  ruling 
cause);  the  "going,"  not  the  "being  taken,"  to 
another  see.    The  same  rule  and  practice  prevailed 
l>oth  in  Knst  and  West  down  to  the  9th  century, 
complicated  however  in  the  West  by   frequent 
cases  of  sees  destroyed  in  war,  or  removed  '*  ad 
alia  loca  quae  securiora  putamus"  (St.  Greg.  M. 
Epist.  ii.  14).      Many  cases  occur  in  Gregory's 
letters,  of  bishops  of  Ititlv,  Corsica,  &c.,  translated 
bf  him  for  these  or  like  causes,  wui  always  under 


pressure  of  necessity  (see  Thomaasin,  IT.  ii.  62); 
and  Joan.  Diac  (iii.  18)  aiseerts  expressly,  that 
Gregory  **  nunquam  episcopum  ab  integritate 
suae  Eccl^iae  vel  ipse  in  aliam  commutavit  vel 
sub  quacunque  occasione  migrare  consensit." 
Gregory  of  Tours  supplies  instances  of  like  trans- 
lations in  Gaul,  all  made  "  consensu  regum  et 
episcoporum,"  but  "inconsulta  sede  apostolica" 
(Thomassin,  tb.  §  5).  So  in  Spain  {Cone.  Tolet,  X. 
A.D.  656,  and  XVI.  a.d.  693,  can.  xii.).  In  Saxon 
England,  after  the  first  shilling  of  sees  conse- 
quent upon  the  settlement  of  the  Church  down 
to  Abp.  Theodoi*e  was  passed,  no  translations 
occurred  at  all,  except  the  simoniacal  instance  of 
Wine  in  666,  until  that  of  Dunstan  from  Wor- 
cester to  London,  a.d.  959,  except  in  the  cases  of 
(1)  the  ever-shifting  sees  of  Hexham  and  Whit- 
heme,  and  there  once,  in  789,  and  (2)  the  arch- 
bishoprics of  Canterbury  and  York ;  and  even  in 
the  case  of  the  archbishoprics,  Cuthbert's  was  the 
only  instance  (a.d.  740)  until  the  10th  century. 
In  the  East,  while  the  case  of  Anthimus,  con- 
demned by  Cone,  Constantin.  a.d.  536,  Act.  i.,  for 
riiy  fwixtichv  ofnrayiiy  rfis  $aun\i}ios  *EicicAi)a'(af, 
viz.  Constantinople,  and  for  leaving  his  own 
(smaller)  see  of  Ti*apezus  "  widowed  and  without 
a  husband,  against  the  canons," — condemned  also 
by  Pope  Agapetus  I.  ("  Impossibile  translatitium 
hominem  in  ilia  sede  permanere,"  Liberat.  Bre- 
viar.  21), — shews  the  existence  of  the  old  feeling 
on  the  subject ;  the  counter  case  of  Germanus  ot 
Cyzicum,  translated  a.d.  714  to  Constantinople, 
**  sufiragio  atque  consensu  religiosorum,  presby- 
terorum,  diaconorum,  et  totius  sanctions  cleri 
sacrique  senatus  et  populi  imperatricis  hujus 
civitatis  "  (Thomassin,  from  Theophanes  in  an. 
and  Anastasius),  shews  equally  that  translations, 
if  circumstances  were  thought  to  justify  them, 
were  not  prohibited.  In  the  Alexandrian  Church 
the  rule  appears  to  have  been  exceptionally  strict, 
BO  that  originally  it  was  forbidden  to  translate  a 
bishop,  already  such,  to  the  patriarchate,  although 
in  later  and  Mohammedan  times  this  rule  after 
great  contentions  became  relaxed  (Denzinger 
and  among  the  Nestorians,  as  one  result  of  such 
relaxation  of  a  like  rule,  it  came  to  pass  that 
patriarchs  were  often  actually  re-consecrated 
(Assemani  and  Kenaudot,  ap.  Denzinger). 

2.  Of  Resignation^  and  (a)  of  resignation  simply ; 
respecting  which  there  is  no  express  canon,  abso- 
lutely s^ieakiag;  hntCan.  Apostol.  can.  xxxvi.Co;ic. 
Ancyr.  can.  xviii.,Co«c.^n<iOfA.  A.D.  341,Ciins.  xvii. 
xviii.,  assume  or  enact  that  a  bishop  once  conse- 
crated cannot  refuse  to  go  to  a  see,  even  if  the 
people  will  not  receive  him ;  and  the  two  latter 
refer  the  decision  to  the  synod,  which  may  allow 
him  to  withdraw  or  not  as  it  judges  best.  Instances 
accordingly  occur  of  resignations  allowed  because 
circumstances  i*endere4l  it  expedient  for  the  good 
of  the  Church,  as  where  the  })eople  obstinately 
refused  to  submit  to  the  bishop:  e.g.  St.  Greg. 
Naz.,  when  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
(Theodoret,  v.  8 ;  Socrat.  v.  7 ;  Sozom.  vii.  7 ; 
St.  Greg.  Naz.  Epist.  xlii.  al.  xxxvi.,  Ixv.  al.  lix., 
Orat.  xxxii.,  and  Carmen  de  Vita  Sua);  Meletius 
when  bishop  of  Sebaste  in  Armenia  (Theodoret, 
ii.  31) ;  Marty  ri  us,  bishop  of  Antioch  (TheoJ. 
Lector  i.) :  all  cases  in  point  to  the  canons  alH>ve 
mentioned,  the  people  in  each  case  being  fiiciiuus 
and  per^'erse ;  but  the  second  and  thin!  (although 
the  latter  was  at  Antioch  itaelf},  apparently  ic 
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4inet  coDtndiction  to  the  Antiocheae  rule,  no  ^ 
^rnodical  decision  being  mentioned,  bat  only 
the  will  of  the  bishops  themselves :  e.  g.  of  Mar- 
tyrius,  KA^py  iunntor^Krtfy  ical  Xo^l  &irci0ci,  irol 
lE«JcAi|0'lf  i^Pvwwti4rp  kwordrrofAeu,  Instances 
occur  also  of  resignations  offered  (and  approved 
though  not  accepted)  for  peace'  sake :  as  St.  Chr  js. 
(Horn.  zi.  in  Ephe8.\  Flavian  of  Antioch  under 
Theodoeins  (Theodoret,  v.  23^  the  Catholic 
African  bishops  under  Aurelius  and  St.  Augustin 
at  the  time  of  the  Donatist  schism  (CkAktt, 
Cartkag,  A.D.  411,  die  i.  c.  xvi.).  And  Eustathius 
of  Perga,  again,  was  permitted  to  resign  by  the 
Coma.  Ephes,  A.D.  431  (Act.  vii.  in  Epist,  ad  Synod, 
Pamphyliae},  on  account  of  old  age,  retaining 
r6  re  T^f  hrtaitowiis  6yofjM  xai  t^w  rifi^y  koX 
lifr  KoumvioMf  but  without  authority  to  act  as 
bishop  unless  at  a  fellow-bishop's  request.  And 
a  pension  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  see  was 
granted  to  Domnus,  who  had  resigned  the  see  of 
Antioch,  by  the  Ckmc,  Choked,  a.d.  457  (Act.  vii. 
aL  Act.  z.,  Labbe,  iv.  68 IX  et  the  request  of 
liazimus,  who  had  succeeded  him.  These  and 
like  instances  testify  to  the  gradual  establish- 
ment of  a  rule,  permitting  resignations  under 
drcamstances  of  obvious  expediency  for  the 
Church,  80  that  they  were  sanctioned  by  at  least 
the  provincial  synod.  And  forms  of  voluntary 
resignation  both  for  patriarchs  and  bishops  in 
the  East  occur  in  Leundav.  Jua  Orient,  At  the 
same  time  the  feeling  of  the  Church  ran  strongly 
against  resignations,  as  being  a  giving  up  of  work 
for  Christ.  So  Leo  M.,  Epist  xcii.  And  Cyril 
Alex,  puts  the  dilemma :  ^*  If  worthy,  let  them 
continue ;  if  unworthy,  let  them  not  resign  but 
be  deposed"  {Epist.  ad  Jhmnum  ap.  Balsam,, 
quoted  by  Thomassin).  Although  St.  Chrys.  in 
like  case  bids  a  bishop,  conscious  of  serious  guilt, 
resign  rather  than  be  deposed  (de  S€Lcerd,  lib.  iii. 
c  10)  From  the  5th  century  onward,  resigna- 
tions occur  not  unfrequently  in  the  West  (see  a 
ii»t  in  Thomassin,  II.  ii.  52^  with  the  consent  of 
the  clergy,  or  at  least  the  metropolitan  and 
cuunciL,  and  of  the  laity,  or  at  least  the  king. 
In  the  East,  the  consent  of  the  emperor  and  of 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  became  necessary ; 
as  in  the  case  of  Paulus  of  Antioch  in  the  time  of 
JoAtin  (inter  Epist.  HonmscL  Papae,  post  Epist, 
Ixxx.).  The  conception  of  a  matrimonial  tie, 
such  that  no  authority  could  sever  it  unless  (in 
the  West)  that  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  developed 
it<elf  prominently  at  a  considerably  later  period, 
after  at  least  the  8th  century.  The  canonical 
cntunds  for  a  resignation,  as  summed  up,  later 
ktill,  in  the  G/rp.  Juris  {Decret.  Greg.  IX.  lib.  i. 
tit.  ix.  de  Renunc.  c  10),  are  in  substance  those 
already  intimated: — i.  Guilt,  limited  however 
from  earlier  severity  to  such  only  as  impedes  the 
diMrharge  of  the  episcopal  office :  ii.  Sickness  (in 
rhich  case  Gregory  the  Great  would  have  tier- 
oiJtted  a  coadjutor  only) :  iii.  Ignorance  :  iv.  I'er- 
<  cr»e  rebelliousness  of  the  people :  v.  The  healing 
f*f  a  schism :  vi.  Irregularity,  such  as,  e.g.  bigamy. 
A  desire  to  take  monastic  vows,  although  a  not 
uai'reqnent  case,  and  in  some  instances  at  least 
tolerated,  was  not  a  canonical  ground  of  resigna- 
tion. (3>)  Resignation  in  favour  of  a  successor, 
however,  was  distinctly  prohibited,  by  Cone.  An- 
tiofk,  A.r>.  341,  can.  xxiii. :  'Eirt^jcovor  pit  c^ctvoi 
Aft'  mirr*Hf  ica0urr^  irtpow  iainov  8((i3oxor,  iciuf 
rp^  Tp  rcXeirrj  tov  fiiov  rvyx^^V'  fi  94  ti 
rtsefror  yiypmrOf  tucwpop,  tfrai  riip  icarderraffty. 
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But  it  was  so,  as  the  rest  of  the  canon  shews, 
only  in  order  to  secure  canonical  and  free  election 
when  the  see  became  actually  vacant, — ptrh.  rri> 
Kolpjjaty  Tov  iurawau<rap4vov.  And  the  object 
was,  not  to  prohibit,  but  to  prevent  the  abuse  of, 
the  recommendations  very  commonly  made  by 
aged  bishops  of  their  successors;  a  practice 
strongly  praised  by  Origen  (in  ^Ytim.  Horn.  xxii.X 
comparing  Moses  and  Joshua  (so  also  Theodoret, 
in  Nttm.  c  xlvii.),  but  which  naturally  had  often 
a  decisive  influence  in  the  actual  election:  as, 
e.  g.  in  the  case  of  St.  Athanasius  recommended 
by  Bishop  Alexander,  and  Peter  recommended  by 
St.  Athanasius,  both  of  whom  were  duly  elected, 
&c,  but  after  the  bishopric  was  actually  vacant ; 
the  story  being  apparently  without  grounds,  of 
an  intervening  and  rival  episcopate  before  St. 
Athanasius,  of  Achillas,  and  ofTheonaa(Epiphan. 
Haer,  Ixviii.  6,  12 ;  Theodoret,  iv.  18).  So  also 
St.  Augustin  recommended  his  own  successor, 
Eraclius.  But  such  recommendations  slipped  na- 
turally into  a  practice  of  consecrating  the  suc- 
cessor, sometimes  elected  solely  by  the  bishop  him- 
self, before  the  recommending  bishop's  death,  thus 
interfering  with  the  canonical  rights  of  the  com- 
provincial bishops  and  of  the  diocese  itself.  Limit- 
ing then  the  prohibition  to  the  actual  election 
by  a  single  bishop  of  a  successor  to  take  his  own 
place  during  his  own  lifetime,  the  Antiochene 
canon  is  repeated  by,  e.  g.  Cone.  Paris.  V.  a.d.  615, 
can.  ii.  (**  ut  nullus  episcoporum  se  vivente  alium 
in  loco  suo  eligeret  '*),  and  became  the  rule ;  al- 
though one  often  broken  in  the  West  in  the  7th 
and  8th  centuries,  as  e.  g.  in  the  noted  case  of  St. 
Boniface,  who  was  permitted  by  Pope  Zacharias, 
although  after  strong  remonstrances,  and  with 
great  reluctance,  to  nominate  and  ordain  his  own 
successor.  But  then  we  must  distinguish  (y) 
that  qualified  resignation,  which  extended  only  to 
the  appointment  of  a  coadjutor — not  a  coadjutor 
with  right  of  succession,  which  was  distinctly 
uncanonical,  but  simply  an  assistant  during  the 
actual  bishop's  life,  and  no  further.  The  earliest 
instance  indeed  of  a  simple  coadjutor,  that  of 
Alexander,  coadjutor  to  Narcissus  of  Jerusalem 
(Euseb.  //.  E.  vi.  11),  was  sup{M>sed  to  require  a 
vision  to  justify  it.  But  examples  occur  re- 
peatedly thenceforward,  both  in  Last  and  West 
{e.  g.  in  Sozom.  ii.  20 ;  Theodoret,  v.  4 :  St.  Am- 
bros.  Epist.  Ixxix. ;  St.  Greg.  Kaz.  Orat.  xii. 
ad  Patr.  0pp.  i.  248.  c,  quoted  by  Bingham) ; 
including  St.  Augustin  himself^  who  did  not 
"  succeed,"  but  "  accede,"  to  the  see  of  Hippo, 
being  coaidjutor  therein  first  of  all  to  his  pre- 
decessor Valerius,  by  the  consent  of  *'  primate, 
metropolitan,  and  the  whole  clergy  and  people 
of  Hippo,"  yet  this  **  contra  morem  Ecdesiae" 
(Possid.  V.  S.  Aug,  viii.) ;  the  canon  of  the  Nicene 
Council,  which  prohibits  two  bishops  in  one  city, 
being  held  to  prohibit  only  two  independent  and 
distinct  bishops,  and  not  where  one  was  (as 
Euglish  people  might  now  call  it)  curate  to  the 
other,  although  Augustin  afterwards  thought 
that  canon  condemned  himself.  But  a  coadjutor 
with  right  of  succession  was  distinctly  imca- 
nonical ;  although  instances  occur  of  this  also : 
as  of  Theotecnus  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine  (Euseb. 
//.  E.  vii.  32),  before  the  Antiochene  canon,  and  of 
Orion,  bishop  of  Palaebisca  (Synes.  Epist.  Ixvii.); 
and  of  Augustin  himself,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  he  was  formally  and  canonically  elecie<l,  ■• 
that  tne  one  point  in  his  ciise  was  his  being  cob* 
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secrated  before  his  predecessor's  death.  So  also 
Paulinos  of  Antioch,  whose  act  was  condemned 
4ft  nncanonical  by  St.  Ambrose  (Epist.  Ixxviii.X 
and  by  Theodoret  (y.  23)  and  by  Socrates  (ii.  15). 
And  a  liice  case  in  Spain,  where  a  bishop  of  Bar^ 
celona,  with  consent  of  the  metropolitan  and 
comprorincial  bishops  and  the  whole  of  his  own 
diocese,  sought  to  make  a  neighbouring  bishop 
(who  was  nUo  his  heir)  his  coadjutor  and  suc- 
cessor, but  was  condemned  for  so  doing  by  Pope 
Hilary  and  a  Roman  Council,  a.d.  465,  protest- 
ing against  making  bishoprics  hereditary  (Hilar. 
Epistt.  ii.  iii.).  So  also  Pope  Boniface  II.  A.i>. 
531,  was  compelled  to  desist  from  his  attempt  to 
appoint  Vigil ius  his  own  successor.  And  rope 
Boniface  III.  in  a  Roman  Council,  a.d.  606,  forbade 
any  formal  discussion  about  a  successor  to  a  de- 
ceased bishop  until  ^  tertio  die  depositionis  ejus, 
adunHto  clero  et  filiis  Ecdesiae ;  tunc  electio  iiat." 
Thomaasin  sums  up  the  case  by  laying  down, 

(1)  that  coadjutors  or  successors  were  up  to  the 
9th   century  never  asked  for  from  the  Pope ; 

(2)  that  the  consent  of  metropolitan  and  pro- 
vincial synod  was  necessary;  and  (3)  after  the 
5th  century  that  of  the  king ;  but  that,  lastly, 
with  these  last-named  sanctions,  coadjutors  were 
permitted  whenever  it  was  for  the  good  of  the 
Church,  although  coadjutors  with  right  of  suc- 
cession were  forbidden.  The  hereditary  benefices 
of  the  Welsh  Church  of  the  11th  and  12th  cen- 
turies, and  of  the  contemporary  Breton  Church, 
and,  indeed  (in  some  degree  or  other),  of  other 
churches  also,  are  too  late  to  come  into  this 
article.  So  far  of  the  removal  of  bishops  merely 
from  a  particular  see.     But,  next,  of 

3.  The  Deposition  of  bishops.  And  here  only 
of  the  case  of  bishops  as  such,  referring  to 
the  art.  Degradation,  for  the  general  "  irre- 
gularities," which  affected  all  clergy,  and  there- 
fore inclusively  bishops  also. 

(A.)  The  grounds  upon  which  bishops  as  such 
were  deposed  were  as  follows,  (eu)  First,  there 
were  certain  irregularities  which  vitiated  an  epi- 
scopal consecration  ab  initio  ;  and  these  were  for 
the  most  part,  although  not  wholly,  irregularities 
such  as  disqualified  for  consecration  at  all,  as 
those  already  referred  to  above,  (i.)  If  prior  to 
ordination  to  a  bishopric  the  candidate  had  not 
been  examined  in  the  &ith,  or  had  failed  to  meet 
such  examination,  Justinian  (Noveli.  cxxxvii.  c.  2) 
deposed  both  the  ordainer  and  the  recently  or- 
dained, (ii.)  Although  the  Cone.  Neocaes.  (can. 
ix.  A.D.  314)  speaks  of  a  belief  that  ordination 
remitted  sins,  except  fornication,  yet  Cone,  Nicaen. 
(canons  ix.  x.)  rules  that  those  who  are  ordained 
through  ignorance  or  laxity,  being  guilty  of  sins 
(without  any  exception)  that  would  rightly  dis- 
qualify them,  yyu(rd4yrts  KaOaupovyrai.  (iii.) 
The  canons  that  -equire  the  consent  of  metropoli- 
tan and  synod,  &c.,  to  the  consecration  of  a  bishop, 
sometimes  proceed  to  void  a  consecration  made 
in  violation  of  them,  firjU^y  iVxvcfv  (Oonc.  Antioch. 
A.D.  341,  can.  xix.),  and  similarly  Cotu;.  Reqiens. 
can.  ii..  Cone.  Aurelian.  V.  canons  x.  xi..  Cone.  Ca- 
hillon.  I.  can.  x.  &c.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that 
in  such  a  case  the  consecrated  bishop  suffered 
commonly  more  than  the  forfeiture  of  the  see, 
iMvpoy  ftvat  r^y  KardoTOO'iv.  (iv.)  Consecration 
of  a  bishop  into  a  see  already  lawfully  filled 
was  reckoned  as  no  consecration  (Bingh.  XVII. 
T.  3,  quoting  St.  Cypr.  Epist.  Iv. ;  Cone,  f^irdie. 
ice.  to  Hihry,  de  Syn.  p.  128;  Cone,  Chalced. 


P.  iii.  Epid,  51,  54,  56,  57,  &c.,  about  Timothy 
the  Cat;  Liberat.  Ureviar^  xv.).  (v.)  The  ordi- 
nation of  one  under  sentence  of  deposition  was 
also  void  (Cone,  Chalced.  Act.  xi.).  But  then 
(/S)  bishops  already  validly  consecrated  were 
liable  to  deposition,  as  well  for  the  general 
causes  affecting  all  clergy,  as  also  in  parti- 
cular for  causes  relating  to  their  own  espedal 
office;  as,  e.  g.  (i.)  it'  they  ordained,  or  if 
they  preached  (Cone.  Trull,  can.  xx.),  without 
permission,  outside  their  own  dioceses  {Apostol, 
Can.  XXXV. ;  Cone.  Antioch.  A.D.  341,  c  xii.) ;  or 
(ii.)  if  they  received  a  clergyman  who  had  dis- 
obediently quitted  his  own  diocese  {Cone.  Antioch, 
A.D.  341,  can.  iii. ;  Cone  Chalced.  a.d.  457,  can. 
XX.  excommunicated  them  in  this  case) ;  or  (iii.) 
if  they  ordained  for  money  (Apostol.  Can.  xxix. ; 
Cone.  Chalced.  A.D.  451,  can.  ii.) ;  or  (iv.)  accord- 
ing to  a  late  Galilean  council  {Cone.  Arausic 
A.D.  441,  can.  xxi.),  if  two  bishops  presumed  to 
consecrate  by  themselves,  whereupon  both  of 
them  were  to  be  deposed ;  or  (v.)  according  to 
Pope  Innocent  I.  (Epist.  xxiii.  c  4,  a.d.  402 
X  417),  bishops  who  ordained  soldiers  were 
themselves  to  be  deposed ;  or  (vi.)  if  they 
ordained  a  bishop  into  a  see  already  full 
(Cone,  (talced,  a.d.  451,  as  above) ;  or  (vii.)  if 
they  ordained  any  that  had  been  baptized  or 
rebaptized  or  ordained  by  heretics  {Affost. 
Can,  Ixviii.) ;  or  (viiL)  if  they  ordained  any  of 
their  own  unworthy  kindred  (^/x>$^  Can.  Ixxvi.) 
or  (ix.)  if  they  absented  themselves  from  their 
diocese  for  longer  than  a  year  ( Cone,  Constantin. 

IV.  A.D.  870,  can.  xvi.,  says  six  months),  and 
persisted  in  disobedience  when  duly  summoned 
to  return  (Justinian,  Novell,  vi.  c.  2;  see  also 
below  under  III.  1,  a,  xv.).  (x.)  For  simony, 
see  Simony  ;  or  (xi.)  if  they  did  not  duly  enforce 
discipline  [Discipline];  or  (xii.)  if  they  sought 
to  create  a  bishopric  for  themselves  out  of  ambi- 
tion, either  in  a  place  where  there  had  been  none 
(Cone,  Tolet.  XII.  a.d,  681,  can.  iv. :  see  however 
below),  or  by  getting  royal  authority  to  divide  a 
province,  so  as  to  erect  a  new  metropolis  in  it 
(Cone.  Chalced.  A.D.  451,  can.  xii.).  And  yet 
further  (7),  bishops  were  liable  to  excommuni- 
cation as  well  as  deposition,  if  (i.)  they  received 
as  clergy  such  as  were  suspended  for  leaving 
their  own  diocese  (Apost.  Can.  xvi. ;  Cone.  Carthag, 

V.  A.D.  398,  can.  xiii.  &c.  &c.);  or  (ii.)  if  they 
"  made  use  of  worldly  rulers  to  obtain  prefer- 
ment **  (Apost.  Can.  xxx.,  often  repeated) ;  or  (iii.) 
if,  being  rejected  by  a  diocese  to  which  they  have 
been  appointed,  they  move  sedition  in  another 
diocese  (Cone.  Ancyr.  A.D.  314,  can.  xviii.) ;  &c.  &c 
(8.)  Lastly,  bishops  were  liable  to  suspension  or 
other  less  censure,  (i.)  if  they  refused  to  attend 
the  synod  when  summoned  (Cone.  Carthag,  V. 
A.D.  398,  can.  x.;  Arelat,  II.  A.D.  452,  can.  xix.; 
Tarracon.  a.d.  536,  can.  vi.  &c.  &c.) ;  and  if  when 
summoned  to  meet  an  accusation,  they  failed  to 
appear  even  to  a  third  summons,  they  were  de- 
posed (Cone.  Chalc.  a.d.  451,  Act.  xiv.);  or  (ii.) 
if  they  unjustly  oppressed  any  part  of  their 
diocese,  in  which  case  the  African  Church  de- 
prived them  of  the  part  so  oppressed  (St.  Aug. 
Epist.  cclxi.)  ;  &c.  &c. 

(B.)  The  authority  to  inflict  deposition  was 
the  provincial  synod  :  and  for  the  gradual  growth 
and  the  differing  rules  of  appeal  from  that  tri- 
bunal, see  Appkal. 

Cone.  Chalced.   can.   xxix.   a.d.   451,   forbili 
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ngradUton  of  a  bishop  to  the  rank  of  a  priett :  I 
Im  most  be  d^raded  altogether  or  not  at  ah. 
And  Omc,  AntixK  canons  xi.  zii.  A.D.  341,  forbids 
reooone  to  the  emperor  to  reverse  a  sentence  of 
deposition  passed  by  a  synod.  [Degradation  ; 
Orde&i.] 

III.  From  the  appointment  and  the  removal 
cf  a  bishop,  we  come  next  to  his  office,  as  bishop. 
And  here,  in  general,  the  conception  of  that  office 
^-consisting  in,  1.  t6  ipx'^*  ai^^»  ^'  "^^  /(pa- 
T9^t9  (so  St.  Ignat.  irUerpol,  Ep,  ad  Smynu 
c  9)^was  plainly,  at  the  lirst,  that  of  a  ruler, 
not  autocratic,  but  (so  to  say)  constitutional, 
and  acting  always  in  concert  with  his  clergy 
and  people,  as  he  had  in  the  first  instance  been 
elected  by  them ;  and  of  a  chief  minister,  in  sub- 
ordination to  whom,  for  the  sake  of  the  essential 
unity  of  the  Church,  nil  Christian  sacraments 
and  discipline  were  to  be  administered,  yet  not 
as  by  mere  delegates,  but  as  by  the  due  co- 
operation of  subordinate  officers,  each  having  his 
own  place  and  function :  for  the  former  of  which 
(MMUts  St.  Cyprian  is  the  primary  and  explicit 
witness,  and  no  less  so  St.  Ignatius  for  the  latter. 
The  legal  powers  and  the  wealth  gradually  ac- 
quired by  the  bishop,  the  weight  derived  from 
his  place  in  synods,  and  the  natural  increase  of 
the  power  of  a  single  ruler  holding  office  for  life, 
and  habitually  administering  the  discipline  and 
the  property  of  his  diocese,  naturally  rendered 
the  essential  ^  monarchy"  of  the  episcopate  mora 
and  more  absolute,  from  Constantino  onwards, 
and  especially  under  Justinian;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  bishops,  fxiri  passuy  became  also 
more  and  more  under  State  control,  especially  in 
the  East.  In  the  West,  and  from  the  break  up 
of  the  Roman  empire,  the  monopoly  in  the  hands 
of  churchmen  of  knowledge  and  of  civilization, 
the  political  powen  thrown  (and  necessarily 
thrown)  into  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  the  unity 
of  the  Church  of  all  the  separate  kingdoms,  and 
its  reLitioas  to  the  still  respected  imperatorial, 
an  well  as  to  the  pontifical,  influence  of  Rome, 
— to  which  no  doubt  might  be  added  at  the  first 
the  reverence  for  the  priesthood  as  such  felt 
by  barbariatns,  and  especially  by  Germanic  iwoples, 
met  and  strengthened  by  the  Christian  view  of 
the  priestly  office, — gave  to  the  bishops  si)ecial 
wei;^ht,  as  the  leaders  of  the  Church  :  a  weight 
exceptionally  increased  in  Spain  by  the  elective 
position  of  the  Visigoth  kings ;  but  qualified  both 
there,  and  much  mora  elsewhere,  especially  in 
France,  by  the  right  of  nomination  of  bishops 
aasumed  by  the  kings,  and  by  their  simonincal 
aivi  corrupt  use  of  it,  and  by  the  assumption  on 
the  part  of  the  State  of  a  full  right  of  making 
Uwt  for  the  Church.  But  to  proceed  to  details. 
And  here — 

(1.)  Of  the  SPiBrruAL  office  of  a  bishop,  as 
(«rtaining  to  him  essentially  and  distinctively. 
A»l  o{  this,  first  (a),  in  respect  to  his  own 
diocese. 

(a.)  L  The  power  of  ordination  belonged  to 
bt4bo{ia  exclusively.  They  were  the  organ  by 
which  the  Church  was  enabled  to  perpetuate  the 
ministry.  Starting  with  the  fact,  that  no  one  is 
•f«ken  of  in  the  N.  T.  as  ordained  except  either 
by  sn  A|«o«tle,  or  by  one  delegated  by  an  A])ostle 
t'«  this  »|iecial  otKce,  the  earliest  intimation  we 
iDeet  with  is  the  statement  of  St.  Clem.  Rom., 
tintAj  quoted,  which  draws  a  plain  distinction 
ktveea  the  original  appointment  of  pre^byter- 
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bishops  and  deacons,  and  the  subsequent  pro* 
rision  made  by  the  Apostle  of  an  order  of  men 
who  should  be  able  to  perpetuate  those  offices. 
When  next  the  subject  happens  to  be  mentioned, 
the  ordainera  are  assumed,  as  of  course,  to  be 
bi/shops,  and  the  question  is  only  of  their  requisite 
number  and  acts,  or  the  like ;  as  in  Can,  Apost.  i., 
*Ea'f<r«roTOf  X"fX^<»'*^<'^<'  ^^  ixiiTKSwtgy  8^o  f 
rpiStVj  and  can.  ii.  irpttrfivrtpos  vwh  iyhs  4v 
<rK6wovx*^po^oy*la$»\  and  in  Ckmc,  Carthag,  111 
A.D.  397,  can.  xlv.  *'  Episcopus  unus . . .  per  quern 
presbyteri  multi  constitui  possunt;"  and  IV. 
A.D.  398,  canons  ii.  iii.  &c.,  which  is  the  classical 
passage  (so  to  call  it)  raspecting  the  rites  of  or- 
dination, and  which  allows  presbytcro  no  part 
at  all  in  episcopal  consecration ;  and  in  presby- 
terial,  only  to  hold  their  hands  **  juxta  manum 
episcopi  super  caput  illius"  (qui  ordinatur),  but 
**  episcopo  eum  benedicente  et  manum  su|ier 
caput  ejus  tenente."  And  this  latter  practice 
(which  however  does  not  exist  in  the  Eiistern 
church  [Denzinger],  although  supposed  to  be 
based  upon  1  Tim.  iv.  14)  appeara  to  be  alluded 
to  by  Fii-mili.in  (in  St.  Cypr.  JCpitt.  Ixxv.), 
'*majores  natu  .  .  .  ordiuimdi  habent  potesta- 
tem."  Similar  assumptions  occur  in  Cone.  Nic. 
can.  xix.,  Antioch.  a.d.  341,  can.  ix.,  Chaiccd. 
A.D.  451,  can.  ii.  &c.  &c. ;  and  in  Cone,  Sardic, 
A.D,  347,  can.  vi.,  *Eirf(riroiroi  KoBurrav  o^«^. 
Aovcrci'  *ZwtaK67rous 'y  and  also  Pseudo-Dion. 
Areop.  Ikxl,  Hier,  t.  So  also,  not  affirming 
simply  but  assuming  the  fact,  St.  Jerome 
{Epist,  ad  Evangel.),  **  Quid  facit,  excepta  or- 
dinatione,  episcopus,  quod  presbyter  non  fa- 
ciat?"  and  St.  Chrys.  {^Uom,  xiii.  m  1  Tun,\ 
Oh  yap  8^  xpf<rfivT9poi  rhw  MaKowop  ix^H^o- 
rovovp  (and  similarly,  Horn,  i.  in  PhUipp.y,  and 
(//oni.  xi.  in  1  Ttm,  iii.  8),  T»  7^  x«'P<^<>*'^? 
Ii6rjil  {pi  iwtffKowoi)  {nrtpfitfiiKOfftt  «o*  roir^ 
fiSyoy  HoKovffi  TAcovcirTc<v  robs  wpttrfivrdpovs  \ 
while  Epiphanius  {Haer,  Ixxv.),  expressly  affirm- 
ing what  at  length  Aerius  had  denied,  lays  down 
that  Tlartpas  yhp  ytyya  (^  rAy  4wurK^wy 
rd^ii)  Tji  *£KirAi)(rff,  ^  8«  (r&y  vptafivrtpuy) 
warfpas  fiii  Zvyofiiyri  ytyy^y,  Bik  rfjs  rov  Aov- 
rpov  woKiyytytcrlas  rdxya  ytyy^  So  again,  in 
actual  practice,  the  cases  of  Ischyras,  declared  to 
be  only  a  **  layman  "  by  an  Alexandrian  synod, 
A.D.  3*24  or  325  (Neale,  Hist,  of  East.  Ch,, 
Alexandria,  vol.  i.  p.  135^  because  ordained 
presbyter  inrh  KoWovBov  rov  vpt(r0vr4pou  ^ay^ 
raaBiyrot  dwic Korfiy  (St.  Athanas.  Aj)ol.  ii.  0pp. 
i.  p.  193,  ed.  1098),  and  of  certain  presbytera 
declared  to  be  laymen  for  the  like  reason  by 
Cone.  :>ardic.  A.D.  347,  can.  xix. ;  while  the  much 
later  Council  of  Seville  {Cone.  His)»d.  II.  A.D.  U19, 
can.  V.)  pronounced  certain  presbyterial  and  dia- 
conal  oixlinatious  void,  because,  although  the 
bishop  had  laid  his  hands  upon  the  cinJidates, 
a  presbyter,  the  bishop  being  blind,  **iUis  contra 
ecclesiastic um  ordinem  benedictienem  dedisse 
fertur."  The  one  and  only  distinct  assertion  of 
a  contrary  practice  upon  this  )X)int,  and  this  too 
(even  had  it  been  trustworthy)  of  a  siugle  and 
exceptional  case,  is  that  of  Eutychius,  patriarch 
of  Alexan<lria,  A.D.  93:i-940,  bom  A.D.  8H>,  who 
affii-ms  in  his  OrujiueSy  that  in  Alexandria,  from 
the  beginning,  the  twelve  city  presbyters  not 
only  chose  the  Alexandrian  patriarcli,  «jH»n  a 
vacan<*y,  out  of  their  owu  number,  but  alM»  by 
im|>ositi«»n  of  hands  and  benediction  (■reat«^l  him 
fuitriarch ;   and  that    this  lasted  down   **)   the 
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patriarchHte  of  Alexander,  who  was  at  the 
Nicene  Council,  i.  e,  down  to  about  a.d.  308  or 
313 :  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  bishop,  in 
whose  time  an  Alexandrian  synod  deposed  one 
who  had  received  presbyterial  ordination,  and 
on  that  very  ground,  viz.  Ischyras,  was  himself 
ordained  by  presbyters,  and  that  idl  his  prede- 
cessors had  been  so  likewise.  Both  date,  and  the 
internal  evidence  of  this  and  of  many  other 
equally  gross  blunders  (see  Pearson,  Vindic.  Ignat 
c.  XI.  ii.  2,  pp.  270,  282  sq.,  ed.  Churton),  make 
Eutychius'  statement  unworthy  of  the  notice  it 
once  attracted.  And  it  is,  besides,  an  obvious 
perversion  of  the  fact  alleged  by  St.  Jerome,  that 
up  to  the  time  (not  of  the  patriarch  Alexander, 
but)  of  the  patriarchs  Heraclas  and  Dionysius,  viz. 
A.D.  232  or  A.D.  264,  "  Alezandriae  presbyteri 
semper  unum  ex  se  elechan,  in  excelsiori  loco 
coUocatum,  episcopum  nomincAant  f*  and  of  the 
Utranger  practice  still,  mentioned  by  Liberatus 
(as  above  in  I.  1,  7).  That  there  were  bishops 
enough  in  Egypt  to  consecrate  legitimately 
(Eutychius  also  affirming  that  there  were  no 
others  except  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  until 
A.D.  190),  is  evident  by  the  testimonies  collected 
in  Pearson  (as  above,  pp.  296,  sq. :  there  were 
above  a  hundred  at  one  of  Bishop  Alexander's 
councib).  The  fdrther  assertion  of  both  Am- 
brosiaster  (in  Ephes,  iv.  11)  and  of  the  author 
of  the  Quaai.  in  Vet,  et  Nov.  Teat,  ci.,  that  in 
Egypt  *^  presbyteri  consignant  si  praesens  non 
sit  episcopus,"  and  that  ^*  in  Alexandria  et  per 
totam  Aegyptum,  si  desit  episcopus,  consecrat 
presbyter,"  is  ruled  to  mean  either  the  con- 
secration of  the  Eucharist  or  the  rite  of  con- 
firmation, not  that  of  ordination,  whether  to 
the  episcopate  or  the  presbyterate,  1.  by  the 
date  of  the  statements,  viz.  long  after  the  period 
fixed  even  by  Eutychius,  and  much  more  that 
named  in  St.  Jerome ;  2.  by  the  meaning  of  the 
word  conaignare }  3.  by  the  case  of  Ischyras, 
above  mentioned,  which  is  conclusive.  Other 
instances  of  alleged  presbyterial  ordination  are 
either  **  mere  mistakes  *'  (see  a  list  with  expla- 
nations in  Bingh.  II.  iii.  7),  or  depend  upon  the 
assumption  that  chorepUKopi  were  not  bishops, 
or  upon  a  misinterpretation  of  an  obscure  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Ancyra,  can.  xiii.  [Ciiorepi- 
8COPI.]  The  early  Scotch  and  Irish  Churches,  in 
which  the  presbyter-abbats  of  certain  monas- 
teries exercised  an  anomalous  jurisdiction,  never 
allowed  presbyterial  ordination  (see  Adam  nan 
in  V,  S,  Columbaey  and  other  authorities,  in  Grub's 
Hist,  of  Ch.  of  Scoti.  c.  xi.  vol.  i.  152-160).  That 
a  bishop  however  was  not  at  liberty  to  ordain 
clerks  ^  sine  consilio  clericorum  suorum,  ita  ut 
civium  conniventiam  et  testimonium  quaerat" 
{Cone.  Carth,  IV.  can.  xxii.),  but  did  so  "  com- 
muni  consilio"  (St.  Cypr.  Epist.  xxxviii.),  see 
below  in  (a.)  x.  Moreover,  he  was  strictly  for- 
bidden to  ordain  in  the  diocese  of  another  bishop 
(see  below,  (a.)  xii.),  or  indeed  in  any  way 
kKKorpiOtiruTKOWttv. 

(a.)  ii.  Confirmation^  in  accordance  with  the 
intimations  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  viii.  17,  xix.  6^ 
appears  also,  when  first  mentioned,  as  the  office 
of  the  bishop  (Constit.  Apost.  iii.  16;  Pscudo- 
Dionys.  Hierarch.  Ecci.  ii.  p.  254 ;  Cone.  Carthag, 
II.  A.D.  390,  can.  iii.,  "  ut  chrisma,  &C.,  a  pres- 
byteris  non  fiant ").  But  (through  the  ditiiculty 
ef  always  securing  the  bishop's  presence)  the 
practice  gradually  issued  in  a  severance  hot  ween 


the  two  acts,  of  imposition  of  hands,  which  was 
restricted  to  the  bishop  (St.  Cypr.  Epist.  Ixxiii. ; 
Firmilian,  ap.  St.  Cjrpr.  Epist.  Ixxv. ;  Anon,  de 
Bapt.  Haer.  in  Append,  ad  S.  Cypr.  0pp. ;  Cone, 
Eliberit.  A.D.  205,  canons  xxxviii.  Ixxvii. ;  £u.seb. 
ff.  E.  vi.  43 ;  St.  Chrys.  Horn,  xviii.  in  Act.  Apost. 
§  3 ;  St.  Jerome,  eont.  Lucif.  iv. ;  St.  Ambros. 
de  Sacram.  iii.  2 ;  St.  Aug.  de  Trin.  xv.  26 ; 
Pope  Innoc.  I.  ad  Decent,  iii. ;  Gelasius,  Epist.  ix. ; 
Leo  M.  Epist.  Ixxxviii. ;  Greg.  M.  Epist.  iii.  9 ; 
Siricius,  Epist.  i.  ad  Himer. ;  Cone,  Ifispal  II. 
A.D.  619,  can.  vii. ;  Cone.  Meld.  A.D.  845,  can. 
slv.);  and  of  anointing  with  the  consecrated 
chrism,  the  consecration  of  which  was  also  re- 
stricted to  the  bishop  (Cone.  Carthag.  III.  a.d. 
397,  can.  xxxvi. ;  TtAet.  I.  a.d.  400,  can.  xx. ; 
Bracar.  II.  a.d.  563,  can.  xix.,  and  III.  a.d.  572, 
can.  iv. ;  Autissiod.  a.d.  576,  can.  vi. ;  Barcinon, 
II.  A.D.  599,  can.  ii. ;  Pope  Innocent  I.  Epist.  u 
ad  Decent,  c.  iii. ;  Leo  M.  Epist.  Ixxxviii. ;  Gelas. 
Epist.  ix.),  and  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
(Cone.  Carth,  IV.  a.d.  398,  can.  xxxvi. ;  Vasens, 
1,  A.D.  442,  can.  iii.  kc  &c.);  but  the  actual 
application  of  it,  with  some  qual ideations  and  in 
certain  cases,  allowed  to  presbyters :  sls  e.g.  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  there  being  a  double  anoint- 
ing, that  of  the  forehead  was  restricted  to  the 
bishop,  the  rest  not  so ;  in  Gaul,  a  single  anoint- 
ing was  ordinarily  the  presbyter's  office ;  in  the 
East,  a  single  anointing  also,  but  ordinarily  the 
bishop's  office,  and  only  in  his  absence,  as  at 
Alexandria  and  in  Egypt,  allowed  to  presbyters ; 
but  in  West  and  East  alike,  allowed  to  presbyters 
in  cases  of  urgency,  as  of  energumens  or  of  those 
at  the  point  of  death,  or  again  by  commission 
from  their  bishop  (see  Bingh.  XII.  ii.  1-6).  The 
Constit.  ApostoL  vii.  43,  44,  describe  the  practice 
of  the  3rd  or  4th  century.    [Confirmation.] 

(a.)  iii.  In  the  administration  of  sacramcniSf 
the  bishop's  authority  was  primary,  that  of  pres- 
byters, and  a  fortiori  of  deacons,  subordinate. 
St.  Ignat.  ad  Svnym,  viii. :  OitK  4^6y  4ari  X'^P^^ 
rov  fviaKSwov  oCrt  fiairriCfiy  oCt<  iyamip 
xoitTy.  Tertull.  de  Bapt.  17:  »*  Dandi  (bap- 
tismum)  jus  quidem  habet  summus  sacerdos,  qui 
est  episcopus :  dehinc  presbyteri  et  diaconi ;  non 
tamen  sine  episcopi  auctoritate,  propter  Ecclesiae 
honorem;  quo  salvo,  salva  pax  est."  Hieron. 
eont.  Lueif.  IV. :  **  Inde  venit  ut  sine  jussione 
episcopi  neque  presbyter  neque  diaconus  jus  ha- 
beat  baptizandi."  St.  Ambros.  de  Sacram,  iii.  1 : 
**  Licet  presbyteri  fecerint,  tamen  exordium  mi- 
nisterii  a  summo  est  sacerdote."  Similar  state- 
ments are  numerous  (Bingh.  Lay  Bapt.  i.  §  2,  sq.). 
So  e.  g.  Cone.  Eiiberit.  a.d.  305,  can.  Ixxvii — If  any 
are  baptized  by  a  deacon,  **  episcopus  eos  per 
benedictionem  perficere  debebit."  So  also  Cone, 
Vem.  I.  a.d.  755,  can.  viii.,  forbids  presbyter* 
baptizing,  or  celebrating  mass,  **  sine  jussione 
episcopi."  Although  no  doubt  the  statement  of 
Ambrosiiister  in  Ephes.  iv.  is  trae  also, — as  it  is 
indeed  perfectly  consistent  with  the  prmciple 
above  laid  down,  and  both  would  be  and  is  in 
like  case  the  Church's  rule  now, — that,  before 
the  Church  was  settled,  laymen  were  allowed 
*'  evangelizare  et  baptizare  et  Scripturas  in 
ecclesia  explanare."  See  also  Van  Espen,  Jur. 
Ecci.  Univ.,  De  Bapt.  c.  iii.  §  1 ;  and  Bingham 
on  Lay  Baptism. 

(o.)  iv.  The  office  of  formal  preaching,  as  dis- 
tinct from  cxpasition  of  Scripture,  belonged  also 
properly  to  bishops.     So  e.g.   in  the  Africai 
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ChsTch,  if  the  bishop  were  present,  antil  the 
tioM  of  St.  Angastin;  who  was  the  first  African 
pmbyter  that  preached  "  coram  episco})o,"  but 
this,  ^accepta  ab  episcopis  potestate''  (Possid. 
V.  S.  Avg,  T.).  So  also  in  Spain,  Cone,  Hispal.  II. 
4.D.  619,  can.  rii.  In  the  East  the  practice  was 
otherwise,  since  there  it  was  only  "  in  quibusdam 
Ecclesiis,  tacere  presbjrteroR  et  praesentibus  epi- 
frcopis  non  loqui  (Hieron.  oJ  Nepot,  Epist.  ii.). 
Yet  there  also  the  privilege  depended  on  the 
consent  of  the  bishop,  and  was  taken  away  in 
Alexandria  by  an  absolute  prohibition  :  npco-jBu- 
Ttffot  iv  ^Wt^avZptla  ov  wpo<rofu\*i  (Socrat.  r. 
•J*i;  Sozom.  T.  17,  vii.  19),  from  the  time  of 
Arios.  In  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted 
*hat  no  bishop  {ofht  6  iwicKoiros  o6t9  &X\os  rtSf 
ace  to  Sozom.  vii.  19,  repeated  by  Cassio<lorus, 
/fist.  Tripart.)  preached  at  all  until  Leo  the  Great 
Cniomassin,  II.  iii.  83,  §  5).  To  preach,  however, 
every  Sunday,  was  reckoned  ordinarily  the  duty, 
as  well  as  the  privilege,  of  the  bishop;  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  to  be  BtHaicruchs  =  apt  to  teach 
(so  9piwo%  8t8fluricaAiic^t  =  the  bishop's  throne,  in 
St.  Chrys.  Horn.  ii.  in  Tit,,  and  i^lwfia  SiSa<rira- 
\uehy  =  t.he  bishop's  office,  in  St.  Cyril  Alex. 
Epist.  ad  Monach,  in  Cone.  Ephes.  Labbe,  iii.  423 ; 
— -«nd  Sozom.  vii.  19,  M6vos  6  rris  w6\ites  dwl- 
9KOWOS  M6ffK*ty — and  St.  Ambros.  de  Offic,  i.  1, 
**  Kpiscopi  proprium  munus  docere  populum "). 
Add  see  also  Origen,  I/om.  vi.  in  Levit.  Cone.  Ixio- 
dic  c  A.D.  366,  can.  xix.,  and  Cone,  Valent.  a.d.  855, 
can.  1.,  take  the  practice  for  granted.  King  Gun- 
tram,  A.D.  585  {Edict,  confrm.  Cone,  Matisc.  II.), 
exhorts  bishops  to  frequent  preaching ;  Charle- 
magne enjoins  their  having  suitable  homilies 
(  Cnpit,  i.  A.D.  813.  c  xiv.,  and  Cone,  Arelat.  can.  x., 
Moijuid.  can.  xxv.,  and  Rhan.  canons  xiv.  xv., 
all  of  the  same  year),  and  deprives  bishops  of 
their  se««  who  should  not  have  preached  before 
a  6zed  day  (ifonocA.  S.  Gall.  i.  20) ;  Ludov.  Pius 
enjoins  bishops  to  preach  either  in  person  or  by 
their  vicars  {Capit.  i.  109) ;  and  Cone.  Ticin. 
A.D.  8oO,  can.  v.,  threatens  dei>osition  to  all 
ti^hopA  who  did  not  preach  at  least  on  Sundays 
and  holidays.  Ethel  red  also  in  England  enjoins 
bUhofjs  to  preach  (Zti»r«,  vii.  19;  re{>eated  by 
Tnut,  L'lw  xxvi).  And  similarly  in  Spain,  Cone*. 
TvlH.  XI.  A.D.  675,  can.  it.  Bishops  are  also  en- 
joined by  Cone.  Turon.  III.  A.D.  613,  can.  xvii., 
to  ha%'e  homilies  about  the  Catholic  faith  and  a 
holy  life,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  translated 
"  in  rusticam  Romanam  linguam  aut  Theodiscam, 
quo  facilius  cuncti  possint  intelligerc,"  &c.  In 
the  Ea^t,  the  Council  in  Truilo  (a.d.  691,  canons 
xix.  XX.),  while  deposing  bishops  who  preached 
r*Qt«ide  their  own  dioceses  without  permission, 
enjoins  all  bishops  to  preach  at  least  every  Sun- 
day, and  if  possible  every  day.  And  Balsamon, 
i'Q  can.  Ixiv.  of  the  same  council,  lays  down  the 
l-rinciple,  that  **■  to  teach  and  expound  belongs  by 
divine  grace  to  bishops  only,  and  so  to  those  to 
m  hom  bishops  delegate  the  office.*'  It  is  assumed 
to  be  the  bishop's  duty,  also,  in  Cod.  Theodos, 
lib.  xri.  tit.  iL,  de  Epir:.  1.  25;  and  also  lib.  ix. 
tit.  xl.  de  Poenis  1.  16;  and  in  Cod.  Justin,  lib. 
ix.  tit.  xxix.  de  Crim,  Saeriiegii,  1.  1. 

(a.)  V.  As  in  the  points  hitherto  mentioned, 
•o  also  in  the  administration  of  discipiine,  th<» 
bi«hop  took  the  lead;  the  presbyters  (and  a]«i.i- 
reatly  in  some  cases  the  deacons)  held  their 
proper  subr>rdiiuite  place  under  him,  and  formed 
iii  oooncil.      Bishop  and  presbytery  occur  to- 
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gether  passim  in  St.  Ignatius.  The  condemna- 
tions  of  Origen  (Pamphil.  Apol,  ad  Phot,  Cod. 
cxviii.),  of  Novatian  (Euseb.  ff,  E.  vi.  43),  oi 
Paul  of  Sama«tata  {id,  vii.  28,  30),  of  Ko^tns 
(Epiphan.  Haer,  Ivii.  1),  of  Arius  at  Alexandria 
{id.  Ixix.  3 ;  and  see  Coteler.  ad  Constit,  Apost, 
viii.  28),  proceeded  from  the  bishop,  or  bishops, 
but  with  presbyters,  the  xpftrfivrtpiov  alone  in- 
deed being  mentioned  in  the  case  of  No^tus,  and 
deacons  as  well  as  presbyters  in  that  of  Arius. 
So  also  Pope  Siricius  in  the  case  of  Jovinian, 
"  facto  presbyterio  "  (Siric  Epist.  ii.,  the  deacons 
also  it  appears  concurring) ;  and  Synesius,  bishop 
of  Ptolemais,  in  that  of  Andronicus,  a  layman 
(Synes.  Epist,  Ivii.  Iviii.).  At  the  same  time, 
the  bishop  was  the  chief,  and  ordinarily  the  sole, 
judge  in  the  first  instance  in  cases  of  excommu- 
niaition  (**mucro  episcopalis "),  following  the 
authority  of  1  Tim.  v.  1,  19  (but  see  also  1  Cor. 
v.  4,  2  Cor.  ii.  10  : — so  St.  Cypr.  Epist,  xxxviii. 
xxxix.  Ixv.  &c. ;  Cone.  Nicaen,  can.  v. ;  Cone.  Carth, 
II.  A.D.  390,  can.  viii.;  Cone.  Carthaif.  IV.  a.d. 
398,  can.  Iv. ;  Can.  Apost,  xxxi. ;  (hnc.  Epiitts. 
can.  V. ;  Cone.  Agath,  A.D.  506,  can.  ii. ;  and 
countless  other  evidence — see  Excommuni- 
cation); subject  however  to  an  appeal  to  the 
synod  [Appeal]  :  although  his  power  came  to  be 
limited  in  Africa  by  a  Carthag.  Council  (II.  A.D. 
390,  can.  x.),  by  the  requirement  of  twelve 
bishops  to  judge  a  bbhop  (which  came  to  be  the 
traditional  canonical  number),  of  six  to  judge  a 
presbyter,  and  of  three,  in  addition  to  the  ac- 
cused s  own  diocesan,  to  try  a  deacon.  The  power 
of  formal  absolution  from  formal  sentence  is 
throughout  assumed  by  the  canons  to  be  in  such 
sense  in  the  bishop,  that  presbyters  could  only 
exercise  it  (apart  from  him)  in  cases  of  imminent 
danger  of  death,  unless  by  leave  of  the  bishop : 
and  deacons  only  in  very  extreme  cases  indeed 
(Dion.  Alex,  in  Euseb.  H,  E.  vi.  44 ;  Cone,  Carth, 
II.  canons  ii.  iv.,  and  III.  can.  xxxii. ;  Cone.  Arausio, 
I.  A.D.  441,  can.  i. ;  Cone.  EfHion.  A.D.  517,  can. 
xvi. ;  &c.  &c.).  St.  Cypr.  {Ejnst.  xiii.)  allows  a 
deacon  to  absolve,  only  if  neither  bishop  nor 
presbyter  can  be  ha.d,  and  in  a  case  of  extreme 
urgency.  But  he  also  speaks  of  **•  episcopus  et 
clerus"  as  both  uniting  in  the  solemn  act  of 
absolution  by  imposition  of  hands.  And  the  rule 
is  laid  down  fully  in  Cone.  Eliberit.  A.D.  305, 
cim.  xxxii. :  **  Apud  presbyterum . . .  plncuit  agere 
poenitentiam  non  Jebere  sed  potius  apud  episco- 
pum :  cogente  tamen  infirm itate,  neeesse  est 
presbyterum  communionem  praestare  debere,  et 
diaconum  si  ei  jusserit  episcopus."  See  also  Mar- 
shall's i'eni^.  .^ct/?/.  pp.  91,  sq. ;  and  Taylor's 
Episcop.  Asserted,  §  36.  [Discipline  ;  Pkna^cb.^ 
See  alio  under  PENiTENTiARy,  Pri-:8BYTer,  for 
the  wpftrfi^Ttpos  M  r^s  fi*rayoia$  (Socrat.  v. 
19),  and  the  like  delegates  of  this  part  of  the 
bishop's  office. 

This  authority  extended  over  tfie  whole  diocese 
and  all  its  members.  Exemptions,  as  of  monas- 
teries, from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  are  directly  in 
the  teeth  of  the  Counc.  of  Chalced.  canons  vii.  viii., 
of  Justinian's  law  {Cod.  i.  tit.  iii.  de  Episc,  1. 40), 
of  the  provincial  councils  of  Orleans,  I.  A.D.  511, 
can.  XIX. ;  Cone.  Agath.  A.D.  506,  can.  xxxviii. ; 
Cone.  Tlerdens.  A.D.  546,  can.  iii. ;  &c.  The  well- 
known  case  of  Faust  us  of  Lerins  and  his  bishop 
at  the  Council  of  Aries  in  A.D.  455,  was  an 
adjustment  of  rigiits  as  between  abbat  and 
bishop,   but   not   an  exemption  in  the  propei 
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■ease  of  the  word  (as  Hnllam  superficially 
states).  The  earliest  real  case  of  the  kind  appears 
to  belong  to  the  8tb  century,  when  Zachary, 
A.D.  750,  granted  a  privilege  to  Monte  Casino, 
**  ut  nullius  juri  subjaceat  nisi  solius  Romani 
pontificis"  (Mabill.  Act,  S.  Ord.  Bened,^  Saec,  iiL 
p.  643).  Precedents  for  such  exemptions,  as 
granted  by  royal  authority,  occur  in  the  Formula$ 
of  Marculfus.    [Exemption;  Monks.] 

(a.)  ri.  As  in  the  special  subject  of  discipline, 
80  generally  in  the  affairs  of  the  diocese,  the 
bishop  had  the  primary  administration  of  them, 
with  the  power  of  yeto,  but  (as  throughout)  with 
the  counsel  and  consent  of  his  presbyters,  and 
of  the  diocese  at   large.    So  «.  g,  St.  Cyprian, 
repeating  the  statement  over  and  over  again  in 
equivalent  terms, — **  Nihil  sine  consilio  vestro 
(presbyterorum)  et  sine  consensu  plebis  mea  pri- 
Tata  sententia  gerere."   The  same  rule,  as  regards 
the  presbyters,  and  in  their  place  the  deacons,  is 
prominent  in  the  language  of  St.  Ignatius  in  the 
earliest    time.      And    the    ^  consessus  presby- 
terorum"  is    likened   by  St.  Jerome    to    the 
bishop's  ^  senate,"  and  by  Origen  and  others  to 
the  ^v\)i  'EirKXi)<rfas,  and  by  St.  Chryiostom  and 
Synesius  to  the  Sanhedrim  {ffw4Bpioy),    That 
presbyters  also  shared  in  diocesan  synods,  '*  ad- 
stantibus  diaconis,"  see  Council,  Synod.    On  the 
other  hand.  /ii)8ir  &rcv  yvdtftms  rov  iwtaK67rov 
{Cone.  Laodic.  can.  Ivii.)  is  repeated  so  endlessly 
by  councils,  and  asserted  by  church  writers,  as 
to  make  it  needless  to  multiply  quotations.    Im- 
peratorial  legislation,  in  conferring  special  powers 
upon  bishops,  tended  largely  to  increase  episcopal 
authority.     Yet  provincial  synods  of  presbyters 
(and  of  abbats)  still  continued,  throughout,  down 
to Carlovingian  times.    [Council;  Synod.]  And 
Goizot  (i7.  de  la  Civ,  en  France^  Le^on  15)  joins 
priests  with  bishops  as  the  really  governing  body 
of  the  Church  in  the  earlier  Prankish  period. 
In  the  particular  matters  of  creeds,  liturgies, 
and  church  worship  generally,  the  bishop  is  also 
inferred  to  have  had  authority  to  regulate  and 
determine  all  questions,  partly  as  being  a  natural 
portion  of  his  office,  partly  from  the  fact,  that  in 
unessentials,  even  the  creeds,  much  more  litur- 
gical points,  varied  in  various  dioceses,  within 
undefined   but    obvious  limits.     And  so   Basil 
of  Caesarea,  we  learn,  composed  certain  e^x^'' 
Btard^fis   koX   €{tKoa'ftias  rov   fii/jfiaros    for    his 
own  Church  while  still  a  presbyter,  of  which 
Eusebius  his   bishop  sanctioned   the   use.      St. 
Augustin  {Epist.   86,  ad  Casulan.)  assumes  a 
like  power  in  the  bishop  to  appoint  fasting  days 
for  his  own  diocese.     And  the  like  is  implied  in 
the  tradition,  that  St.  Ignatius  introduced  anti- 
phons    and    doxologies    into    his    own    church 
(Cassiod.  ffiit  Tripartit,  z.  9).    So    Proclus  of 
Constantinople,  a.d.  434-447,  is  said  to  have  in- 
troduced the  Trisagion  into  that  Church.   It  was 
the  bishop's  office  also  to  consecrate  churches  and 
cemeteries  [Consecration,  p.  426] :   mentioned 
as  early  as  Euseb.  If,  E,  z.  3,  ^J.yKoiviwv  iopra^ 
•  .. .  jcai  r&v  iprt  ytowaywy  vpofftvKrripiofy  &^i- 
cpc^ciT,  4'wta'K67rwy  re  ^irl  ravrh  (rvveXc^o'cif. 

(a.)  vii.  Visif(ition  of  his  diocese  was,  at  first, 
tatb)r  a  duty  following  as  a  matter  of  course  from 
a  iMshop's  office,  than  a  legal  and  canonical  obliga- 
tion :  see  St.  Athanas.  Apol,  ii.  J  74 ;  St.  Chrys. 
Bern,  i.  in  Epitt.  ad  Tiiwn  (^iritrK^cts) ;  Sulp. 
Sever.  Dial,  ii  (of  St.  Martin);  St.  Aug.  Epist,  vi. 
0|^  ii.  144;  Greg.  Tor.  H.  E,  v.  5,  and  De  Ghr, 


Confem.  liz.  cvi.;  St  Greg.  M.  Dial.  iii.  88,  &c.: 
and  see  also  under  Chorepisoopi,  and  Utpuf 
ZttrHis  or  Visit ATOR.    Accordingly,  no  canons  at 
first  defined  or  enforced  the  duty.    But  in  coarse 
of  time,  so  soon  as  canons  came  to  be  made  upon 
the  subject,  the  bishop  became  bound  to  visit  his 
diocese  once  a  year,  both  to  confirm  and  to  ad- 
minister discipline,  and  generally  to  oversee  the 
diocese :  St.  Bonif.  Epist,  Ixx.  ed.  Jafie;  Cone, 
Tarracon,  A.D.  516,  can.  viii.;  Cone,  Bracar,  III. 
A.D.  572,  can.  i. ;  Cone,  ToUt,  IV.  A.D.  633,  can. 
xxxvi.;    Cone.   ToUt.  VII.   A.D.   646,   can,   iv.; 
Co/ic.  lAptin,  A.D.  743  (i.  e.  St.  Boniface,  as  above); 
Cone,  Suess.  A.D.  744,  can.  iv. ;  Cone.  Arelat.  a.d. 
813,  can.  xvii ;  Capit.  Car.  M.  lib.  vii.  cc.  94,  95, 
109,  365,  A.D.  769,  813,  &c 

(eu)  viii.  Further  (1),  it  was  the  bishop's  office 
to  issue  letters  of  credence  to  any  members  of  his 
diocese,  which  alone  enabled  them  to  commu- 
nicate  in  other  churches  :  sc  litterae  formatac,  oi 
canonioae,  &c  So,  Can.  Apost.  xxxii.,  no  stranger 
bishop  or  clergy  were  to  be  received  &ycv  <rv<rra- 
Tifc«r ;  Cone.  Laodie.  a.d.  366,  can.  xli.,  Ob  Zii 
Uparuchy  ^  KktipiKhy  iytv  Koyoyut&y  ypofifAdrwy 
dit^tty;  Cone.  Antioch,  a.d.  341,  can.  vii..  Mi}- 
94ya  &yev  tlptiyucety  i4x*<r0ai  r&y  ^4ytov :  Cone. 
Carthag,  I.  a.d.  348,  can.  vii.,  **  Clericus  vel  laicus 
non  communicet  in  aliena  plebe  sine  litteris  epi- 
scopi  sui."  So  also  Cone,  MiievU.  a.d.  402,  can.  xx. 
Q^  formatam  ab  episcopo  acdpiat") ;  Cone.  Agath. 
A.D.  506,  can.  Iii.,  and  repeated  Cone,  Epaon, 
A.D.  517,  can.  vi.  ("  sine  antistitis  sui  epistolis  ") ; 
but,  in  each  case,  of  the  clergy,  who  should  travel 
from  home.  And  the  Councils  of  Aries  (a.d.  314, 
can.  ix.)  and  of  Eliberis  (aj>.  305,  can.  xxv.) 
forbid  **  confessors "  to  give  such  letters,  and 
order  those  who  have  them  to  procure  fresh 
**  communicatoriae"  from  the  bishop.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Antioch,  A.D.  341,  can.  viii.,  permits  chor- 
episcopi  ZiJiSyai  ttpriytKiis,  but  forbids  presb}'ters 
doing  so ;  and  the  Council  of  Eliberis  (a.d.  305, 
can.  Ixxxi.)  prohibits  the  worse  abuse  of  the 
wives  (apparently  of  bishops)  giving  and  receiv- 
ing such  **  pacificae."  These  letters,  according 
to  their  purpose,  were  called  ^^  commendatitiae  " 
(of  credence,  or  recommendation),  *'  piicificae  " 
(also  "  ecclesiasticae  "  or  **"  canonicae,"  of  com- 
muuion),  or  **  dimissoriae  "  (ivoAvriicai,  (rwcrra- 
Tucal,  or  again  tlpriyucalf  or  '*  concessoriae  ") ;  see 
e,  g.  Cone,  Trull,  can.  xvii.  (not  necessary  or 
granted,  like  modern  letters  dimissory,  to  any 
one  who  desired  to  be  ordained  in  another  dio- 
cese than  his  own — who,  however,  had  of  course 
to  obtain  leave  to  do  so — but  only  when  a 
clergyman  desired  to  change  his  diocese);  and 
they  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  unauthori- 
tative "  libelli "  given  by  martyrs  or  confessors 
during  a  persecution  to  those  who  had  lapst-d. 
Cone,  Chalced,  a.d.  451,  can.  xi.,  orders  avarart" 
iral  to  be  given  only  to  such  as  were  "  suspectae ;" 
but  to  those  who  were  poor  and  in  want,  only 
flprfyiKalf  and  not  avirrariKal — pacificae,  and  not 
commendatitiae,  (2.)  The  bishop  also  represented 
his  diocese  collectively,  besides  answering  for 
its  individual  members;  as  in  communicating 
with  other  dioceses.  So,  e,g.  St.  Clement  ot 
Rome  writes  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  as  speak- 
ing for  the  Church  of  Rome,  of  which  he  was 
bishop;  and  is  spoken  of  by  Herroas  Pastor 
(Vis,  ii.  4)  as  officially  communicating  with 
Christians  of  other  dioceses.  It  is  needless  t« 
give  evidence  from  later  times. 
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(«.)  ii.  The  income  and  offerings  of  the 
Charch,  and  its  alms,  were  likcwl:$e,  in  the  first 
instance,  nnder  the  disposition  of  the  bishop,  to 
be  dispensed  either  by  himself  or  by  his  proper 
officers  (yee  Alienation  of  Church  Pro- 
perty, Alms,  Archdeacon,  Deacon,  Oeco- 
nomcb)  ;  and  this  npon  the  ground  of  Acts  \y, 
35,  37,  T.  2,  1  Cor.  xvi.  3,  4 ;  but  with  the 
general  consent  of  his  presbyters,  as  Acts  xi.  30. 
T^  T^t  *ZKKK^(rl€ts .  .  .  iioiKUtrOeu  vpoa-fiKft  fitrit 
v^(<r««f  jcol  i^ovffias  rod  iwtaitSwov  (^Conc,  An^ 
tioch,  A.D.  341,  can.  xxiv.,  and  see  can.  xxy.). 
And  Cone.  Gangr.  (A.D.  325,  canons  rii.  and  viii.) 
pats  an  anathema  on  those  who  intermeddle  with 
chnrch  property,  vapit  yv^firiv  (or  vopfrr^f) 
Tov  hrtffK^ov  ^  rod  ^yicf x«f>Kr/i^you  rh.  rotcuhcu 
So  Can.  Apost,  xxxvii. :  Udmtop  r&v  iKKXntriatr' 
racmw  vpayfidrtty  6  iwiaxowos  ix^'rt*  r^y  ^pov- 
TtBa  «al  iioucthm  abrii  its  0csS  iipopwrros.  And 
so  also  tb.  can.  xl. ;  and  at  length,  Constit.  Apostoi, 
ii.  25.  And  St.  Cypr.  (Epist  xxxriii.  al.  xli.), 
'*  Episoopo  dispensante."  And  St.  Hieron.  aid 
Nepot.  Epitt.  xxxiv.,  **Sciat  episcopus,  cui  com- 
missa  est  Lcclesia,  quem  dispensation!  pauperum 
cnraeqae  praeficiat."  And  rossid.  in  V.  S.  Atuj, 
Bat  Omc.  Antioch,  (as  above,  can.  xxv.)  forbids 
the  bishop  from  dealing  with  charch  revenues, 
Ik^  furit  yvtifins  r&v  wpt<r$vr4pwy  ^  r£p  Utar 
ie6tmw,  and  orders  him  ^Mitvas  vap4x*it^  rf  av 
p6^  r^s  iTopxias.  And  Can,  Apost,  xxxix.  al.  xl. 
bids  him  keep  his  own  goods  and  those  of  the 
charch  distinct,  so  that  terra*  ^aytpk  t^  tSta  rov 
4vurK6wou  vpAyfiora  (ct  yt  koI  ttta  fx*0  '^^ 
^tu^pk  rjk  Kvptaxd,  K.r.X,  And  Cone,  Carth,  IV. 
A.D.  39S,  can.  xxxii.,  ^  Irrita  erit  donatio  episco- 
poram  vel  venditio  vel  commutatio  rei  eccle- 
siasticae,  absque  conniventia  et  subscriptione 
clericorum."  Compare  also  the  established  ex- 
ceptional cases  wherein  charch  plate,  &c.,  might 
be  sold,  viz.  for  redeeming  captives  (as  St.  Am- 
brose, ck  Offic,  ii.  28 ;  Acacius  of  Amida,  in  So- 
rrat.  rii.  21 ;  Deogratias  of  Carthage,  in  Victor 
L'tic.  de  Perscc.  Vandal,  i. ;  St.  Augustin  [Possid. 
in  r.  S.  Awj.  24]  ),  or  feeding  people  in  case  of 
famine  (as  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  in  Theodoret. 
ii.  27,  and  Sozom.  iv.  25) ;  in  which,  as  in  other 
cases  of  real  necessity,  the  bishop  allowably 
disponed  of  the  property,  but  with  the  consent 
of  the  primate  *^cum  statuto  numero  episco- 
porum  "  {Cone.  Carth,  V.  A.D.  398,  can.  iv.),  or 
**  apod  duos  vel  tres  comprovinciales  vel  vicinos 
episcopos"  {Cone,  Agath,  A.D.  506,  can.  vii.); 
which  last  canon,  however,  permits  the  bishop  by 
h imself  to  dispone  of  **  terrulae  aut  vineolae  exiguae 
sat  ecclesiae  minas  utiles,"  &c.  (can.  xlv.):  and 
C'jnc.  Efnon,  A.D.  517,  can.  xii.,  requires  the  **con- 
scientia  metropolitani "  to  a  like  sale.  Councils  of 
Orleans,  III.  and  IV.  a.d.  538,  541,  repeat  like 
rales.  And  in  Spain,  Cone,  Ilispai,  II.  A.D.  619, 
canons  ix.  and  xlix.,  and  ToUt.  IV.  A.D.  633,  can. 
zlriiL,  and  the  Capit.  of  Martin  of  Braga;  in 
Italy,  the  letters  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  Cone, 
f.'om.  VI.  under  Svmmachus,  A.D.  504;  and  in 
the  East,  Justinian  (AV<rtf.  123,  c.  23, 131,  c  11), 
»hew  a  like  system.  This  general  rule,  however, 
held  good  only  so  long  as  the  church  goods  of 
each  diocese  formed  a  common  fund.  After  the 
appropriation  of  special  incomes  to  special  officers 
and  to  particolar  parishes,  the  bishop  of  course 
ceased  to  have  control  over  more  than  his  own 
share,  except  over  alms  and  general  contri- 
aad  in  like  cases  (see    Tithes):   un- 
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less  so  far  as.  he  still  retained  the  power  of 
appointing  clergy  and  ordaining  them  to  parti- 
cular benefices.  The  era  of  such  limitation  may 
be  taken  to  be  the  Cone.  Trodeian,  (Troli^ 
near  Soissons),  a.d.  909,  can.  vi. ;  the  old 
rule  lingering  still  during  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne (see  Thomassin,  III.  i.  8).  About  600/. 
a  year  is  Gibbon's  estimate  of  an  average  episcopal 
revenue  in  the  time  of  Justinian ;  the  valuation 
fluctuating  at  the  time  from  2  pounds  of  gold 
to  30  (Justin.  Novett.  123,  c  3). 

(a.)  X.  The  bishop  also  appears,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  have  so  taken  charge  of  his  whole 
diocese,  as  that,  the  diocesan  city  being  served 
by  clergy  of  his  own  ordaining,  the  country 
districts  were  served  from  the  city  by  clergy 
at  his  appointment,  although  with  counsel  and 
consent  of  both  presbyters  and  laity.  The  dio- 
cese was  in  fact  one  parish,  there  being  no  such 
thing  as  a  parish  in  the  modern  sense.  And  this 
original  condition  of  things  gradually  settled  into 
rule,  as  follows  : — 1.  That  no  clergyman  could 
migrate  to,  or  be  ordained  to  a  higher  order  in, 
another  diocese  than  that  in  which  he  had  been 
born  and  ordained,  or  (if  this  involved  two  dio- 
ceses) in  which  he  had  been  ordained,  without 
the  express  leave  of  the  bishop  who  had  ordained 
him :  the  presbyters  being  bound  to  the  bishop 
who  had  ordained  them,  as  he  in  turn  was  bound 
to  support  them  if  in  need.  See  Clerot,  Lit- 
terae  DIXI890RIAE,  Presbyter.  An  exception 
however  came  to  exist  in  favour  of  the  bishop  of 
Carthage,  in  relation  to  Africa,  **  ut  soli  ecclesiae 
Carthaginis  liceat  alienum  clerictmi  ordinare'* 
(Ferrand.  Breviar.  c.  230).  '^  That  no  clergyman, 
when  benefices  came  to  exist,  could  resign  his 
benefice,  or  remove  to  another,  within  the  parti- 
cular diocese,  without  his  bishop's  consent.  Cone, 
Carth,  IV.  A.D.  398,  can.  xxvii.,  probably  refers  to 
different  dioceses, — **  Inferioris  gradus  sacerdotes 
vel  alii  clerici  concessione  suorum  episcoporum 
possunt  ad  alias  ecclesias  transmigrare."  But  in 
later  times.  Cone.  Remma,  a.d.  813,  can.  xx..  Cone, 
Turon.  A.D.  813,  can.  xiv.,  and  Cone.  Namnet.  can. 
xvi.,  are  express,  '*  De  titulo  minori  ad  majorem 
migrare  nulli  presbytero  licitum  est ;"  and  are 
coidfirmed  by  Charlemagne,  Capit.  lib.  vi.  c.  197, — 
**Nullus  presbyter  cr^itam  sibi  ecclesiam  sine 
consensu  sui  episcopi  derelinquat  et  laicorum 
suasione  ad  aliam  transeat  ;*'  and  see  also  lib.  vi. 
c.  85,  lib.  vii.  c  73.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the 
bishop  could  not  remove  or  eject  a  clergyman 
against  his  will  or  at  his  own  pleasure,  the  rule 
coming  to  be  that  three  bishops  were  required 
to  judge  a  deacon,  and  six  a  presbyter,  includmg 
their  own  diocesan,  with  an  appeal  to  the  pro- 
vincial synod :  see  Appeal,  Deacon,  Presbyter, 
Synod.  3.  That  the  bishop  as  a  rule  collated 
to  all  benefices  within  his  diocese,  conferring,  by 
ordination  to  a  particular  '*  title,"  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  which  drew  with  it  the  temporal 
endowments  (see  Bingh.  IX.  viii.  5,  6 ;  Thomassin, 
II.  i.  33-35).  But,  4.  that  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating  to  a  church  in  another's  diocese  was 
granted,  as  time  went  on,  to  a  bishop  who  had 
founded  that  church  (and  apparently  to  his  suc- 
cessors, on  the  assumption  that  he  founded  it  out 
of  church  property),  in  the  West  {Cone,  Arausic.  I. 
A.D.  441,  can.  x.) ;  and  in  the  East  from  Justinian, 
and  nltimately  in  the  West  likewise  (e.g.  Cone, 
Tolet.  IX.  A.D.  655,  can.  ii. ;  Cone.  Franco/.  A.1X 
794,  can.  liv.),  to  laymen  also  in  like  poaiiicBi 
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and  in  both  Enst  and  West,  by  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian and  of  Charlemagne  respectively,  to  kings, 
nobles,  and  other  laymen,  without  any  such 
ground  :  although  the  right  of  the  bishop  to 
determine  whether  the  presentee  was  fit,  and 
if  und:,  to  reject  him,  remained  still,  even 
in  the  case  of  noblemen's  chaplains.  Further, 
1.  in  the  East,  a  limit  also  was  put  to  the 
"  requests  "  (Suo'Q^ir^o'co'i)  of  the  nobles,  and  to 
the  **  command  "  (ic^Xtvais)  of  the  emperor,  in 
making  such  presentations  (^Novell.  3,  in  Praef, 
and  c.  2) :  and,  2.  in  the  West,  the  Council  of  Aries, 
VI.  A.D.  813,  can.  iv.,  commands,  "  ut  laici  pres- 
byteros  absque  judicio  proprii  episcopi  non  eji- 
ciant  de  ecclesiis  nee  alios  immittere  prae- 
sumant ;"  and  the  Council  of  Tours,  III.  k.d.  813, 
can.  XV.,  "  Interdicendum  videtur  clericis  sive 
laicis  ne  quis  cuilibet  presbytero  praesumat  dare 
ecclesiam  sine  licentia  et  consensu  episcopi  sui ;" 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  both  Charlemagne  and 
Louis  the  Pious  guard  the  lay  side  of  the  ques- 
tion by  enacting,  "Si  laici  clericos  probabilis 
ritae  et  doctrinae  episcopis  consecrandos  suisque 
in  ecclesiis  oonstituendos  obtulerint,  nulla  qua- 
libet  occasione  eoe  rejiciant ;"  or  if  they  do  re- 
ject them,  then,  "  diligens  examinatio  et  evidens 
ratio,  ne  scandaluro  generetur,manifestnm  faciat" 
(Capit  lib.  V.  c  178,  and  Lud.  Pii  Capit.  in 
Cone.  GalL  ii.  430) :  an  enactment  repeated  by 
Cone,  Paris.  A.D.  829,  can.  xxii.  See  also  Cone. 
Bom.  A.D.  826  and  853,  can.  xxL  The  right  of 
presentation  to  such  a  benefice  by  lapse,  as  de- 
volving upon  the  bishop,  is  not  traced  by  Tho- 
massin  (II.  i.  31,  §  5)  higher  than  the  time  of 
Hincmar.  The  consent  of  the  Church,  necessary 
in  the  time  of  St.  Cyprian  to  the  ordination  of  a 
presbyter,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  required 
in  that  of  a  deacon — "  diaconi  ab  episcopis  fiunt  '* 
(St.  Cypr.  JUpid.  Ixv.) — and  a  fortiori  not  in 
the  case  of  minor  orders. 

(a.)  xi.  The  bishop  became  also  a  judge  or 
arbitrator  in  secular  causes  between  Christians, 
on  the  ground  of  1  Cor.  vi.  4 :  necessarily,  how- 
ever, by  consent  only  of  both  parties,  and  by  an 
authority  voluntarily  conceded  to  him :  an  ofBce 
which  continued  so  late  as  the  time  of  St.  Au- 
gustin ;  sitting  on  Mondays  for  the  purpose  :  for  | 
which,  and  for  other  details,  see  Apost.  Constit. 
ii.  45-53.  See  also  under  Appeal.  As  an  office 
conferred  by  the  State,  and  endowed  with  legal 
power,  see  also  below  under  (2). 

(a.)  xii.  All  these  powers  belong^ed  to  a  bishop 
solely  in  relation  to  hb  own  diocese.  Beyond 
that  diocese-— not  to  discuss  here,  1.  the  authority 
of  synods,  or,  2.  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
offices  of  archbishop,  primate,  metropolitan, 
exarch,  patriarch  (for  which  see  the  several 
articles) — each  bishop  had  no  right  to  interfere, 
except  under  circumstances  (such  as  the  pre- 
valence of  schism  or  heresy,  or  of  pei*secution, 
or  the  like)  which  would  obviously  constitute  a 
necessity  superseding  law.  So,  e.g.  St.  Atha- 
nasius  ical  x^^P*^^*^^^^  iwoUt  in  cities  out  of  his 
diocese,  as  he  returned  from  exile  (Socrat.  ii.  24). 
And  similarly  Eusebius  of  Samosata,  in  the  Arian 
persecution  under  Valens  (Theodoret,  iv.  13,  v.  4). 
And  Epiphanius  likewise  in  Palestine ;  defending 
his  act  on  the  ground  that,  although  each  bishop 
had  his  own  diocese,  ''et  nemo  super  alienam 
mensuram  extenditur,  tamen  prueponitur  om- 
nibus caritas  Christi "  {Epiat.  ad  Joan.  Hieros. 
Off.  ii.  312).     Compare  also  the  letters  of  Cle- 


ment of  Rooif  to  the  Corinthians,  and  of  Dtonysins 
of  Corinth  {koBoKikoL  iwiaroXaC)  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  to  the  Athenians,  and  manv 
others  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  23) ;  and  St.  Cyprian's 
interference  in  Spain  in  the  cases  of  Martial  and 
Basilides,  and  in  Gaul  in  that  of  Marcian.  And 
see  Du  Pin,  de  Antiq.  EccL  Discipl.  pp.  141,  sq. 
Still,  the  rule  was — 

(a.)  xiii.  A  single  bishop  to  each  diocese,  and 
a  single  diocese   to    each   bishop.      '*  Unus  in 
Ecclesia  ad  tempos  sacerdos,"  is  St.  Cyprian's 
dictum  (Epist.   Hi.  al.  Iv.).      And  St.  Jerome, 
'*  Singuli    Ecclesiarnm   episcopi,   singuli    archi- 
presbyteri,   &c,,    in    navi   unus  gubSmator,   in 
domo  unus  dominus  "  {Epist.  ad  Jiustic.,  and  re- 
peatedly).    And  similarly  St.  Hilar.  Diac  (in 
Phil.  i.  1,  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  &c.).    And  Socrat.  vi. 
22 ;  Sozom.  iv.  15 ;  Theodoret,  ii.  17  (cfy  Sths.  ih 
Xptarhst  *Ts  MaKowo5\  and  iii.  4;  and,  above 
all,  Cone.  Hicaen.  a.D.  325,  can.  viii.  &c.  &c.  &c. 
And  to  the  same  effect  the  numerous  canons  I'or- 
bidding  the  intrusion  of  any  one  into  a  diocese  ns 
bishop  during  the  lifetime  of  the  bishop  of  that 
diocese,  unless  the  latter  had  either  freelv  re- 
signed  or  been  lawfully  deposed.     The  seeming 
exceptions  to  this,  indeed,  prove  the  rule.   Merely 
as  a  temporary  expedient,  in  order  to  heal  a 
schism,  the  Catholic  bishops  in  Africa  offered  to 
share  their  sees  with  the  Donatist  bishops  (Collat. 
Carthag.  1  die  c.  xvi.  in  Labbe,  ii.  1352);  as  Me- 
letius  long  before  had  proposed  to  Pa  u  Unus  at 
Antioch   to   put   the  Gospels   on   the  episcopal 
throne  while  they  two  should  sit  on  either  side 
as  joint  bishops  (Theodoret,  v.  3) :  the  proposal 
dropping  to  the  ground  in  both  cases.     See  also 
what  is  said  above  of  coadjutors ;  and  the  conjec- 
ture, not  however  solidly  grounded,  of  Hammond 
and  others,  respecting  two  joint  bishops,  respec- 
tively for  Jews  and  Gentiles,   in  some  cities  in 
Apostolic  times  (see  Bingh.  II.  xiii.  3).    It  must  be 
added,  however,  that  Epiphanius  {Haer.  Ixviii.  G) 
does  say  that  Alexandria  never  had  two  bishops, 
&s  ai  &AAeu  x6Kfts.     On  the  other  side,  two  sees 
to  one  bishop  was  equally  against  all  rule.     The 
text,  "  Unius  uxoris  virum,"  says  the  De  Diijn. 
Sacerd.  (c.  iv.  inter   Ojyp.  S.  Amhros.\    **  si  ad 
altiorem  sensum  conscendimus,  inhibet  episcopum 
duas   usui*pare   Ecclesias."     And   later   writers, 
e.g.  Hincmar,  work  the  same  thought  with  still 
greater  vehemence,  and  loudly  inveigh  against 
spiritual  adultery.     And  apart  from  this  exalteti 
view,  the  canon  of  Chalcedon,  which  forbids  a 
clergyman  being  inscribed  upon  the  roll  of  two 
dioceses,  was  (very  reasonably)  held   to  include 
bishops.     The  exceptional  crises  indeed  of  Inter- 
ventoreSf  and  of  the  temporary  "  commendation  " 
of  a  diocese  to  a  neighbouring  bisl^op  [Intku- 
VENTORES,  Commenda],  occur,  the  fo  mer  m  the 
early  African  Church,  the  latter  as  early  m,  St. 
Ambrose  himself  {Epist.  xliv.).    And  a  case  occui-s 
in  St.  Basil  the  Great's  letters  (290  and  292), 
where  a  provincial  83mod,  under  urgent  necessity, 
and  not  without  vehement  opposition,  by  a  dis- 
pensation (rh  rrjs  oiKoyofilas  i.yayKaioy)j  allowed 
a  bishop,  promoted  to  the  metropolit^in  sec  of 
Armenia,  to  retain  his  previous  see  of  Coloniji. 
And  Gregory  the  Great  in  several   cases  joined 
together  in  Italy  ruined  or  impoverished  or  de- 
populated sees.     St.  Medard  also,  in  532,  united 
the  sees  of  Noyon  and  Toumay,  upon  the  urgenc)' 
of  his  metropolitan  and  comprovincial  bishops, 
and  of  the  king,  nobles,  and  people  (Soriua,  In 
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r.  S,  Mid.  Jun.  8).  But  pluralities,  in  the  sense 
of  two  or  more  previously  independent  bishoprics 
held  together  for  merely  personal  reasons,  do  not 
ivcm  to  hare  crept  in  until  early  Carlovingian 
times ;  when,  e.  g.,  Hugh,  son  of  Drogo,  became 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  a.d.  722,  and  added  thereto 
subsequently  the  sees  of  Paris  and  Dayeux,  besides 
the  abbeys  of  Jumieges  and  Fontanelles  {Chroiu 
(icmjnetic.\  for  no  other  apparent  reason  than  that 
he  was  nephew  of  Pipin  the  Elder.  In  England, 
the  tirst  case  was  that  of  St.  Dunstan,  who  held 
Worcester  and  London  together,  in  order  no  doubt 
to  further  his  monastic  schemes,  a.d.  957-960. 
And  this  is  followed  by  the  well-known  series  of 
archbifhoiw  of  York  who  were  also  bishops  of 
Worcester,  from  972  to  102.'^ ;  and  this,  again, 
by  the  union  of  the  same  unfortunate  see  of  Wor- 
cester to  that  of  Crediton  in  the  episcopate  of 
Liring,  1027-1046.  The  union  of  other  prefer- 
ment, as  of  deaneries  or  abbeys,  to  bishoprics, 
began  much  about  the  like  period,  when  circum- 
stances tempted  to  it.  And  for  two  abbeys  held 
t<>gether,  see  Abbat.  The  apparent  exception  of 
the  province  of  Europa  in  Thrace  in  earlier  times, 
in  which  two  bishops  were  allowed  upon  their 
own  petition  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (a.d.  431, 
Act.  vii.  sub  finem)  to  hold  each  two,  and  in  one 
case  more,  bishoprics  together,  on  the  ground  that 
those  bishoprics  had  always  been  held  together, 
brings  us  rather  to  the  previous  enquiry  respect- 
ing the  size  of  dioceses,  and  whether  necessarily  | 
limited  to  one  city  and  its  dependent  country, 
and  if  so,  of  what  size  the  city  must  be. 

(a.)  xiv.  And  here,  there  being  no  principle 
involved  beyond  that  of  suitableness  in  each  case 
to  the  particular  locality,  and  the  original  diocese 
in  each  case  being  the  great  city  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  so  much  of  its  dependent  country 
and  towns  as  was  converted  to  the  faith,  questions 
u<»ceiwarily  arose,  as  the  district  became  com- 
)il<?tely  Christianized,  and  were  determined  in 
diirerent  ways  in  different  places,  as  to  the  sub- 
division of  the  original  vaguely  limited  diocese. 
In  some  countries  that  subdivision  was  carried 
ui  far  as  to  call  forth  prohibitions  against  placing 
bishops  iw  irci/xiy  rivi  ^  iv  fipax*^^  ir6\ti  {Cone. 
.Strdic.  A.D.  347,  can.  vi.) ;  or  again,  iv  rais  k^ 
moit  Kol  4p  Tcur  x^P<'^*  (Cone.  Laodic.  about  A.D. 
366,  can.  Ivii.),  which  latter  canon  perhaps  only 
prohibits  chorcpiscopi.  Leo  the  Great  also  vehe- 
mently condemns  the  erecting  sees  *'  in  castellis," 
Itc^  in  Africa  {EpisU  Ixxxvii.  c.  2).  And  it  was 
made  an  objection  to  the  Donatists  that  (to  multi- 
ply their  numbers)  they  consecrated  bishops  "  in 
viilis  et  in  fnndis,  non  in  aliquibus  civitatibus" 
{CUUit.  Oirth,  c.  181;  Labbe,  ii.  1399).  The 
prohibition  is  repeated  in  later  times,  as  by  Pope 
Gregory  III.  A.D.  738,  and  Pope  Zacharias,  A.D. 
743.  The  practice  however  had  continued  never- 
thelesK ;  as  is  obvious  by  St.  Greg.  Naz.,  St.  Chry- 
s<»tom,  .Synesius,  and  others,  quoted  in  Bingh.  II. 
\ii.  2,  3;' and  by  Sozomen  (vii.  19),  stating,  but 
x%  an  exceptional  case,  that  itnXv  tin\  koI  iv 
mmneut  iwicKovoi  itpovrrcUt  its  waph  'Apafiiois 
Kol  Kvwplois  iyvwv.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
conversion  of  the  German  and  other  European 
nations,  as  it  were,  wholesale,  upon  the  conver- 
piun  of  their  kings,  led  in  a  large  part  of  northern 
Earope  to  sees  of  nations  rather  than  cities,  and 
to  fiees  therefore  of  often  unwieldy  extent.  E.  g., 
in  Scythia,  roAAftl  w6\9it  Sirrts  IxiSai  iva  irdyrts 
imirmwmmf  IxaiNTi  (Sozom.  vii  19 ;  and  sec  also  vi. 
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21) :  viz.  the  Bishop  of  Tomi.  In  the  older  conn- 
tries  it  might  obviously  happen,  very  naturally, 
that  (as  in  the  province  of  Europa)  two  or  more 
towns  or  "  civitates  "  of  small  but  nearly  equal 
size  might  come  to  be  united  in  one  diocese,  ot 
which  yet  neither  of  them  could  claim  to  be  pre- 
eminently the  city.  Just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  Soz- 
omen tells  us,  that  Gaza  and  Majuma,  being  two 
"  civitates  "  (although  very  small  ones)  and  also 
two  bishoprics,  were  united  by  the  emperors 
into  one  "  civitas,"  yet  remained  two  bishoprics 
still  (v.  4).  The  actual  number  of  bishops  in  thv 
time  of  Constantine  is  reckoned  by  Gibbon  as 
1800,  of  whom  1000  were  Eastern,  800  Western. 
The  authority  for  subdivision  was  ^  voluntas 
episcopi  ad  quern  ipsa  dioecesis  pertinet,  ex  coo- 
silio  tamen  plenario  et  primatis  authoritate  ** 
(Ferrand.  Breviar.  xiii.  in  Justell.  BilA,  Jur.  Can, 
i.  448).  See  also  Cone,  Carthag,  11.  A.D.  397,  can. 
v.,  and  III.  A.D.  397,  can.  xlii.  (Labbe,  ii.  1160, 
1173),  and  St.  Aug.  Epiat,  cclxL,  respecting  his 
erecting  the  see  of  Fussi^a  with  the  consent  of 
the  primate  of  Numidia.  The  consent  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome  was  not  asked  or  thought  of, 
until  in  the  West  in  the  time  of  St.  Boniface,  and 
even  then  it  was  chiefly  in  respect  to  newly  con- 
verted countries.  Compare  the  well-known  his- 
tory of  Wilftid  in  England  in  the  end  of  the  7th 
century,  the  action  of  Pope  Formosns  a  century 
later  in  respect  to  the  same  country,  and  the 
history  of  Nominof^  and  the  Breton  sees  in  845. 
The  Pope's  consent  became  needful  about  the 
time  of  Gregory  V.  The  consent  of  the  king 
became  also  necessary  tVom  the  commencement 
of  the  Frank  kingdom,  and  in  Saxon  England. 
While  in  the  East  the  absolute  power  of  erecting 
new  sees  accrued  to  the  emperors  solely,  without 
respect  to  diocesan  bishop,  metropolitan,  council, 
or  any  one  else  (Thomnssin,  De  Marca,  &c).  An 
exceptional  African  canon  {Cod,  Can,  Afric,  cxvi.), 
in  order  to  reconcile  Donatists,  allowed  any  one 
reclaiming  a  place,  not  a  bishop's  see,  to  retain  it 
for  himself  as  a  new  and  separate  bishopric  upon 
a  prescription  of  three  years.  And  so  again  in 
Spain,  according  to  Cone,  Told,  A.D.  633,  can. 
xxxiv.,  and  Cone.  Emerit,  A.D.  666,  can.  viil.,  thirty 
years'  undisturbed  possession  by  one  bishop,  of 
what  had  previously  been  a  part  of  another's 
bishopric,  constituted  a  prescriptive  right  on  be- 
half of  the  possessor.  The  Cone,  Chaked,  a.d.  451, 
can.  xi.,  had  fixed  the  same  period.  The  union  of 
sees  was  subiect  to  the  same  rules  with  the  sub- 
division of  them.  There  were  in  England  no  in- 
stances of  such  union  within  our  period,  except  in 
the  cases  of  the  temporary  sees  of  Hexham  and 
of  Whitherne,  and  of  the  possible  brief-lived  see 
of  Ripon ;  the  union  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire 
being  of  considerably  later  date.  The  transference 
of  the  episcopal  see  from  one  place  to  another  with- 
in the  same  bishopric,  as  distinct  from  any  change 
of  the  limits  or  independency  of  the  bishopric 
itself,  seems  to  have  followed  a  like  rule  with 
the  larger  measures  of  union  or  division.  The 
bishop,  with  sanction  of  his  comprovincials,  and 
with  the  acquiescence  of  the  State,  was  sufficient 
authority  at  first  in  European  kingdoms  or  in  the 
E.ist ;  Mf  e,g,  in  the  shiftings  of  the  see  of  East 
Anglia,  or  of  that  of  Wessex,  &c  The  consent 
of  the  Pope  came  to  be  asked  afterwards ;  as  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  the  case 
of  the  removal  of  Crediton  to  Elxeter,  or  in 
that  of  the  great  movement  of  aeea  tiom  "ft«^>ift 
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to  larger  towns  in  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror in  England  generally;  which  however 
were  both  of  them  done,  and  the  latter  of  the 
t  wo  expressly,  "  by  leave  of  the  king." 

(a.)  XV.  Finally,  bishops  were  required  to 
reside  upon  their  dioceses.  The  Council  of  Nice 
(can.  xvi.),  enjoining  residence  on  the  other  orders 
of  clergy,  plainly  takes  that  of  bishops  for  granted, 
and  as  needing  no  canon.  The  Council  of  Sardicii, 
A.D.  347,  can.  xv.,  in  the  case  of  bishops  who 
have  private  property  elsewhere,  permits  only 
three  weeks'  absence  in  order  to  look  after  that 
property,  and  even  then  the  bishop  so  absent  had 
better  reside,  not  on  his  estate  itself,  but  in  some 
neighbouring  town  where  there  is  a  church  and 
presbyter.  And  Cone,  TrulL  a.d.  691,  can.  Ixxx., 
deposes  a  bishop  (or  other  clerk)  who  without 
strong  cause  is  absent  from  his  church  three 
Sundays  running.  A  year's  absence  from  his 
diocese  forfeited  the  see  altogether,  ace  to  Jus- 
tinian's law  (at  first  it  had  forfeited  only  the 
pay,  Novell.  Ixvii.  c  2),  or  six  months  ace  to 
Cone,  Constant.  A.D.  870  (see  above).  Presence  at 
a  synod  (which  was  compulsory)  was  of  course  a 
valid  reason  for  absence.  Bishops  however  were 
not  to  cross  the  sea,  aoc  to  an  African  rule  (Cod. 
Can.  Afric.  xxiii. ;  and  so  also  in  Italy,  Greg.  M. 
Epid.  vii.  8),  without  the  permission  and  the 
letter  (&voAvrt«r^,  r^Tvwutfxiwrif  formata)  of  the 

{>rimate;  nor  to  go  to  the  emperor  without 
etters  of  both  primate  and  comprovincial  bishops 
(Cone.  Antioch.  A.D.  341,  can.  xi.).  Nor  were 
they  to  go  into  another  province  unless  invited 
(Cone.  Sardic.  can.  ii.);  nor  indeed  to  go  to  court 
at  all  unless  invited  or  summoned  by  the  emperor ; 
nor  to  go  too  much  ^  in  canali "  or  "  canalio " 
(along  the  public  road)  **  ad  comitatum  "  (to  the 
court)  to  present  petitions,  but  rather  to  send 
their  deacon  if  necessary  (t6.  can.  ix.-xii).  Yet, 
A.D.  794,  by  Cone.  Franco/,  can.  Iv.,  some  four  and 
a  half  centuries  later,  Charlemagne  is  permitted 
to  have  at  court  with  him,  by  licence  of  the  Pope 
and  consent  of  the  synod,  and  for  the  utility  of 
the  Church,  Archbishop  Angelram  and  Bishop 
Hildebald.  Bishops,  again,  were  not  to  leave 
their  dioceses  **  negotiandi  causa,"  or  to  frequent 
markets  for  gaiu  (Cone.  Eliberit.  A.D.  305,  can. 
xviii.).  How  far  persecution  was  an  excuse  or 
reason  for  absence,  is  not  absolutely  determined. 
St.  Augnstin  excuses  an  absence  of  his  own  on 
the  ground  that  he  never  had  been  absent  **  licen- 
tiosa  libertate  sed  necessaria  servitute "  (Epist, 
cxxxviii.).  And  Gregory  the  Great  repeatedly 
insists  upon  residence.  And  to  come  later  still. 
Cone.  Franco/.  A.D.  794,  canons  xli.  xlv.,  renews 
the  prohibition  of  above  three  weeks'  absence 
upon  private  affairs.  And  Charlemagne  at  Aix 
(jCapit.  Aquisgr.  A.D.  789,  c.  xli.)  restrains  the 
bishop's  residence,  not  simply  to  his  see,  but  to 
his  cathedral  town  :  just  as  previous  Frank 
canons  repeatedly  enjoin  his  presence  there  at 
the  three  great  feasts  of  Easter,  Whitsunday, 
and  Christmas.  The  bishop,  too,  by  a  canon  of 
Cone.  Carthag.  IV.  A.D.  398,  can.  xiv.,  was  bound 
to  have  his  **  hospitiolum  "  close  to  his  cathedral 
church.  The  sole  causes,  in  a  word,  that  were  held 
to  justify  absence,  were  such  as  arose  from  ser- 
vice to  the  Church ;  as  when  at  synod,  or  employed 
on  church  duties  elsewhere,  or  summoned  to 
ooort  on  church  business  or  for  Christian  pur- 
pOMB  (but  this  was  an  absence  jealously  watched  : 
Me  CbNCt  Sardk,  &c.  &c.  as  above).    Absence 
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also  on  pilgrimage  was  seemingly,  yet  hardly 
formally,  acquiesced  in.  And  a  journey  to  Rome 
(by  permission  of  the  prince)  would  come  undei 
the  same  class  of  exemption  as  the  attending  a 
synod.  By  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  moreover, 
the  office  of  Missi  Dominid,  and  other  State 
duties,  were  held  to  justify  at  least  temporary 
non-residence. 

fi.  From  the  spiritual  office  of  the  bishop 
singly,  we  pass  to  his  joint  authority  when 
assembled  in  provincial  synod;  and  this,  i.  as 
respects  the  consecration  of  bishops,  for  which 
see  above ;  and,  ii.  as  a  court  of  appeal  and  Judi- 
cature over  individual  bishops,  for  which  see 
Appeal,  Council,  Svnod  ;  and,  iii.  as  exercising  a 
general  jurisdiction  over  the  province ;  for  which, 
and  for  the  relative  rights  of  bishops  and  presby- 
ters, &c.  in  synod  assembled,  see  Council,  Svnod. 

y.  Thirdly,  for  the  collective  authority  of 
bishops  assembled  in  general  council,  i.  as  re- 
spects doctrine,  ii.  as  respects  discipline,  see 
Council,  Oecumenical. 

IlL  (2.)  Over  and  above  the  spiritual  powers 
inherent  in  the  episcopate  as  such,  certain  tkm- 
POEAL  POWERS  AND  PRiYiLEQES  were  conferrcti 
upon  the  bishop  from  time  to  time  by  the  State ; 
and  these,  partly,  in  his  general  capacity  as  ot 
the  clergy  [Immunities,  p.  822],  partly  w\h>ii 
him  as  bishop. 

(i.)  The  judicial  authority  in  seculnr  causes  be- 
tween Christians,  which  attached  to  the  bishop 
as  a  matter  of  Christian  feeling,  bec:iine  gra- 
dually an  authority  recognized  and  cularged  by 
state  law.  See  details  under  Appeal.  He  was 
limited  in  the  Roman  empire  to  civil  causes,  and 
to  criminal  cases  that  were  not  capital,  and  almost 
certainly  to  cases  whera  both  parties  agreed  to 
refer  themselves  to  the  bishop.  In  England, 
however,  the  bishop  sat  with  the  alderman  in 
the  Shire  Gemot,  twice  a  year,  "  in  order  to  ex- 
pound the  law  of  God  as  well  as  the  secular  law" 
(Eadgar's  Xoirs,  ii.  5,  &c  &c.) ;  an  arrangement 
to  which  (as  is  well  known)  William  the  Con- 
queror put  an  end.  In  Carlovingian  France,  the 
bishop  and  the  comes  were  to  support  one  anothec, 
and  the  two  as  Missi  Dominici  made  circuits  to 
oversee  things  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  (Capit. 
of  A.D.  789,  802,  806,  &c. ;  see  Gieseler,  ii.  240, 
Eng.  tr.).  Questions  relating  to  marriages,  and 
to  wills,  were  also  referred  to  the  bishops  by  the 
Roman  laws,  and  by  the  Carlovingian  (see  under 
Marriage,  Testament).  The  bishop  also  w;i8 
authorized  by  Cod.  Justin,  I.  iv.  25,  to  prohibit 
gaming;  as  he  had  been  by  Cod,  Tlicod.  IX.  iii.  7, 
XVI.  X.  19,  to  put  down  idolatry ;  and  IX.  xvi.  12. 
sorcerers;  and  XV.  viii.  2,  pimps.  He  had  also 
special  jurisdiction,  in  causes  both  civil  and  (sub- 
sequently) criminal,  over  clergy,  monks,  and  nuns 
—  "  episcopalis  audientia" — from  Valentinian, 
A.D.  452  (^Novell,  iii.  de  Episc.  Judicio\  and  from 
Justiuian,  A.D.  539  (^Novell,  Ixxix.  and  Ixxxiii.,  and 
so  also  cxxiii.  c.  21) ;  and  from  Heraclius,  A.D.  628 
(for  the  inclusion  of  criminal  cases,  see  Gieseler, 
ii.  119,  n.  14,  Eng.  tr.).  And  this  exemptiiin 
of  the  clergy  from  civil  courts  wiu  i^ntinued  by 
Charlemagne  (Gieseler,  ib,  256). 

(ii.)  Bishops  also  became  members  of  the  great 
council  of  the  kingdom  in  ail  the  European 
states;  the  result  of  such  amalgamation  boing 
to  merge  ecclesiastical  councils  to  some  exteut 
in  civil  ones.  Their  political  position  had  also 
the  effect  of  rendering  them  more  despotic,  whikt 
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ft  tnaile  them  at  the  imine  time  more  worldly. 
They  were  in  effect  nobles,  with  the  additional 
|iowers  of  a  monopoly  of  education  and  of  the 
(uinctity  of  their  office.  See  for  this  Gnizot, 
llUi,  de  ia  Civ.  en  France^  Le(;on  13. 

(iii.)  Under  the  Roman  emperors  it  would  seem 
nlvo  that  ciril  magistrates  were  placed  in  a  cer- 
t:iia  seniie  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  in 
res)iect  to  their  dvil  office.     Ccnc,  AreL  A.D.  314, 
can.  vii.,  de  Praesidibus,  **  placnit  nt  cum  pro- 
moti  fuerint,  literas  accipiunt  ecclesiasticas  com- 
municatorias :    ita  tamen   ut  in  quibuscunque 
locis  gesserint,  ab  episcopo  ejusdem  loci  cura  de 
illi«  agatur :  ut  cum  caeperint  contra  disciplinam 
piiblicam  agere,  tum  demum  a  communione  ex- 
cladantur:  similiter  et  de  his  qui  rempnblicam 
agere  Tolunt "  (I^bbe,  i.  1427).     And  so  Socrates 
(vii.  13),  writing  of  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and 
Orestes  the  Praefectus  Aujustaiis  of  Egypt.    The 
episcopal  power  of  excommunication  seemed  to 
afford  a  ground  for  this  authority.     And  so  St. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum  declares  to  the  Awdtrroi 
KoX  ^Apxovrttt  that  i  rov  Xpiarov  vSfios  ^ori- 
&il<riy  ^nas  rj  ififi  Svreurrc/^  Koi  r^  ifi^  fi-fifiari, 
K  T.X.  {Orat.  xrii.).     In  Spain,  at  a  later  period, 
Cana,  ToUi,  III.  A.D.  589,  can.  xriii.,  describes 
the   bishops  as  **  prospectores  qualiter  jndica 
cum  populo  agant ,"  an  enactment  repeated  by 
Omt\  ToUt.  IV.  A.D.  633,  can.  xxxii.    And  a  con- 
stitution of  Ix)thaire*s  in  France,  about  A.D.  559, 
enacts,  in  case  of  an  unjust  decision  by  the  ciyil 
judge,  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  *'  ab  epi- 
ikcopis  ca»tigetur''  (Labbe,  ▼.  828).     And  this 
<*<«ms  to  have  been  based  upon  Justinian's  Code 
(1.  iT.  26),  and  upon  Novell,  viii.  9,  Ixxxvi.  1 
and  4,  ex x viii.  23  (see  Gieseler,  ii.  118,  119, 
Eng.  tr.) 

(iv.)  The  more  special  office  of  protecting  mi- 
m«rs,  widows,  orphans,  prisoners,  insane  people, 
foundlings,  in  a  word  all  that  were  distressed 
no<i  helpless,  was  also  assigned  to  bishops ;  at 
fir>t,  as  a  natural  adjunct  to  their  office  (see. 
e.  g.  Con*\  Sardir.  A.D.  ;i47,  can.  vii, ;  St.  Jerome, 
tul  fientnt.  [of  a  widow  protected  "  Ecclesiae 
prae^idio"] ;  St.  Anibros.  de  Offic.  ii.  29 ;  St.  Aug. 
Kpist.  2.V2  al.  217,  and  .Scnw.  176,  §2);  aftcr- 
w:ird$  bv  express  law  (Cod.  tit.  i.  c.  iv.  de  Episc, 
A^uiUmtia,  ii.  22,  24,  27,  28,  30,  38);  repeiited 
further  on  by  Gallic  councils  {Aurclian.  V.  A.D. 
.'»49,  can.  XX. ;  Turon,  II.  A.D.  567,  can.  xxix. ; 
.\f>itiif:  II.  A.D.  58.%  can.  xiv. ;  Franco/.  A.D.  794, 
•  lu.  xl. ;  A'elid.  VI.  a.d.  813,  can.  xvii.);  and  by 
^^{u-lnish  one^t  {Tviet,  III.  a.d.  589,  can.  xviii.); 
and  referred  to  in  Italy  in  the  letters  of  Gregory 
the  <ireat  frequently.  The  manumission  of  slaves 
U>ii>ncing  to  the  Church  (e.  g.  Cone.  Agath.  a.d. 
.V»;,  can.  rii.),  and  the  protection  of  freedmen  (ib. 
can.  xxix.,  and  Cone.  Aureliiin.  V.  A.D.  549,  can. 
vii.  k*:.\  were  also  permitted  and  assigne<l  to 
bi»>h<'|M ;  and  this  not  only  in  Gaul  but  else- 
whtre  (>ee  Thomassin,  II.  iii.  87,  sq.).  And 
t\:-  in:tnunii<>«(iun  of  slaves  generally  was  often 
i!M<Jv  iu  their  presence  (e.  g.  in  Wales  and 
Kn.:iand,  C^tnc.  I.  2tK>,  676,  686,  Haddan  and 
.Stuhb'^).  and  wa*  furthered  by  their  influence. 

(r.)  The  practice  of  anointing  kings  at  their 
Cf*r('U:ition,  and  the  belief  which  grew  up  that 
the  ri^^hi  to  the  crown  depended  upon,  or  was 
ci»nv»-y«?«l  by,  the  episcopal  unction,  added  further 
(■•wfr  to  the  bi^hopet.  But  this  began  in  the  West 
(if  we  except  the  allusion  in  Gildiis  to  the  pmc- 
tmc  «Bd  the  well-kDu«o  case  of  St.  Coiumba 


and  King  Aidan)  only  from  about  Carlovingiaa 
times;  in  the  East,  however,  from  the  emperor 
Theodosins,  A.D.  408  (see  Maskell's  Dissert,  iu 
Ifon.  Bit.  iii.,  and  a  list  in  Morinus,  de  Sao 
Ordin.  ii.  243 ;  and  Coronation,  Unction). 

(vi.)  Bishops  were  further  exempted  from  being 
sworn  in  a  court  of  justice,  from  Cone,  Chalced, 
(a.d.  451,  Act.  xi.) ;  confirmed  by  Mardan  and 
by  Justinian  (Cod,  i,  tit.  iii.  de  Episc,  et  CUr, 
1.  7,  and  Novell,  cxxiii.  7) ;  the  privilege,  however, 
being  mixed  up  in  the  first  instance  with  the 
general  question  of  the  legality  of  oaths  at  all  to 
any  Christian.     And  this  privilege  was  repeated 
by  the  Lombard  laws  (L.  ii.  tit.  51,  and  L.  iii.  tit. 
IX  and  is  traceable  in  the  Capit.  of  Charlemagne 
(ii.  38,  iii.  42,  v.  197).     But  oaths  of  fidelity 
to  the  king  were  imposed  upon  bishops  by  Char- 
lemagne (see  above).    It  was  extended  to  presby- 
ters also  in  so-called  Egbert's  ExcerptSy  xix.  (9th 
century),  and  by  the  provincial  Council  of  Tribor 
(near  Mayence,  a.d.  895,  can.  xxi.) :   as  it  was 
always,  by  both  law  and  canon,  in  the  East,  ace 
to  Photius  in  Nomocan.  tit.  ix.  c  27,  and  Bal- 
samon,  f6.     Bishops  indeed  had  the  privilege  of 
not  being  summoned  to  a  court  to  give  evidence 
at  all,  from  at  least  Justinian's  time  (as  above) ; 
possibly  from  that  of  Theodosius  {Cod.  lib.  xi.  tit. 
xxxix.  de  Fide  Testium,  1.  8) ;  but  the  latter  law 
is  taken  to  mean  only  that  a  clergyman  chosen 
to  act  as  arbiter  could  not  be  compelled  to  give 
account  of  his  decision  to  a  civil  tribunal  (see 
Bingh.  V.  ii.  1).    The  value  of  a  bishop's  evidence, 
and  that  not  on  oath,  was  also  estimated,  accord- 
ing to  a  very  suspicious  law  assigned  to  Theodosius 
(C^.  xvi.  tit.  xii.  de  Episc.  Audient,  I.  1),  as  to 
be  taken  against  all  other  evidence  whatever; 
and  certainly  was  ranked  by  Anglo-Saxon  laws 
(Wihtred's    Dooms  xvi.)    with    the    king's,  as 
**  incontrovertible."    See  also  Egbert's  iHaloguSy 
Besp.  i. ;  and  a  fair  account  of  **  compurgation," 
as  required  or  not  required  of  the  clergy,  in 
H.  C.  Lea's  Superstition  and  Force,  pp.  30,  sq. 
Philadelphia,  1870.      Gregory  of  Tours,   when 
accused,  condescended,  "  regis  causa  "  and  *'  licet 
canonibus  contraria,"   to  exculpate  himself  by 
three  solemn  denials    at    three  several  altars ; 
although  it  was  held  superfluous  for  him  to  do 
this,   because   **  non    potest    persona    inferior " 
[which  was  the  case  here]  ^  super  sacerdotem 
credi."    Cone.  Meld.  A.D.  845,  can.  xxxvii.  forbids 
bishops  to  swear.     And  the  Capit,  of  Carolus 
Oilvus,  A.D.  858  (Cone,  Carisiac.  c.  xv.)  is  ex- 
press in  forbidding  episcopal  oaths  upon  secular 
matters,  or  in  anything  but  a  case  of  "  scan- 
da  lum  Ecclesiae  suae."     The  office  of  Advocatus 
Ecclesiaef  among  other  things,  was   connected 
with  this  inability  to  be  sworn.    See  also  U.  C 
Lea,  as  above. 

(vii.)  Bishops  had  also  a  privilege  of  intercession 
for  criminals  in  capital  or  serious  criminal  cases ; 
which  the  Council  of  Sardica  regairds  as  a  duty 
on  their  part  calling  for  frequent  exercise : 
"Evci  ToAAeuclf  avfifiaiyti  riyas  ,  . .  icaTo^iryciy 
iirl  r^p  *EKK\riala¥  ,  ,  ,  rois  rotovroit  fx^  iLpinf- 

K.r.\,  (can.  vii.,  transportation  and  banishment 
to  an  island  being  the  penalties  name<l).  As 
an  office  naturally  as  well  as  legally  attached  to 
the  e])iscopate,  such  mtercession  is  mentioned  by 
St.  Ambrose,  by  St.  Augustin  (interceding  for 
the  Circumcellions,  Epist.  clviii.  and  clx.),  by 
St.  Jer«>Hie  (jtd  Nepot.j  Epist.  xxxiv.l.  bv  Socrates 
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(t.  14,  vii.  17).  It  did  not  extend  to  pecuniary 
canaex,  on  the  ground  that  in  these  to  help  the 
one  side  would  be  to  injure  the  other  (St.  Ambroe. 
de  Offic.  iii.  9).  It  is  mentioned  later  still  by 
Sulp.  Severus,  Dial,  iii.  of  St.  Martin,  by  En- 
nodios  of  St.  Epiphanius  of  Tidnnm,  &c.  Restric- 
tions, however,  are  placed  upon  the  (admitted) 
right  by  Cod,  Theod.  (IX.  tit.  xl.  cc  16,  17), 
renewed  by  Justinian  (I.  tit.  !▼.  De  Episc.  Audient. 
L  6),  and  again  by  Tlieodoric  in  Italy  {Edict,  c. 
114):  free  access  being  given  nevertheless  to 
bishops  to  enter  prisons  with  a  view  to  such 
**  interventiones "  {Append,  Cod.  I%eod.  c  xiii.). 
And  Charlemagne  gives  authority  to  bishops  to 
obtain  pardon  for  criminals  from  the  secular 
judges  at  the  three  great  festivals  {Capit.  vi.  106). 
A  series  of  councils,  mostly  in  Gaul,  had  put 
limits,  before  Charlemagne,  to  the  Church's  right 
of  protecting  criminals.     See  Church,  Sano- 

TDARY. 

(viii.)  A  bishop's  character,  life,  and  property, 
were  also  placed  under  special  legal  protection  : 
(1.)  By  the  canons,  rejecting  the  evidence  of  a 
heretic  altogether,  and  requiring  more  than  one 
Christian  lay  witness,  against  a  bishop  {Apost, 
Can,  Ixxiv.) ;  or  again,  rejecting  in  such  case  the 
evidence  of  one  known  to  be  guilty  of  crime 
{Ccnc  Carih.  II.  a.d.  390,  can.  vi.);  or  of  one, 
cleric  or  lay,  without  previous  enquiry  into  the 
character  of  the  witness  himself  {Cone,  Chak, 
A.D.  451,  can.  xxi.) ;  which  provisions  occur  also 
in  Cone.  Constantin.  (a.d.  381,  can.  vi.),  with  the 
qualification  that  they  do  not  apply  to  suits 
against  a  bishop  touching  pecuniary  matters, 
but  only  to  ecclesiastical  cases.  (2.)  By  the  canons 
which  excommunicate  any  one  proved  to  have 
falsely  accused  a  bishop  {Apoat.  Can.  xlvii.); 
extended  also  to  priests  and  deacons  by  Cone. 
Eiiberit.  A.D.  305,  can.  Ixxv.  Under  the  Ger- 
manic states  this  protection  was  carried  still 
further  (see,  e.g.  for  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  Thorpe's 
milex,  vol.  i. ;  apd  across  the  Channel,  Leg.  Ala- 
vutim.  cc.  X.  xii. ;  Leg.  Longob.  I.  ix.  27 ;  Leg. 
Baicvar.  i.  1 1 ;  and  Capit.  Carol,  et  Ludov,  lib.  vi. 
cc.  98,  127 ;  vii.  c.  362 ;  and  Capit.  Ludov.  Add. 
iv.  c.  3):  provisions  suggested  by  Justinian's 
legislation  of  a  lilce  icind. 

How  far  bishops  were  exempt,  with  other 
clergy,  from  civil  jurisdiction,  see  Immunitif^. 
Justinian  gave  to  bishops  the  special  privilege, 
that  they  could  not  be  brought  before  the  civil 
magistrate  for  any  cause,  pecuniary  or  criminal, 
without  the  empei-or's  special  order  {Novell. 
cxxiii.  1.  8). 

(ix.)  For  the  legal  force  attached  to  the  decrees 
of  (episcopal)  synods,  see  under  Council,  Synod. 

(x.)  In  addition  however  to  privileges  thus 
accorded  to  bishops  by  the  State,  their  office  as 
bishops  entailed  upon  them  also  certain  restric- 
tions and  bui'dcns,  partly  in  common  with  clergy 
generally  (for  which  see  the  several  articles), 
partly  peculiar  to  themselves,  or  belonging 
to  them  moi-e  especially  than  to  the  clergy  of 
lower  ranic.  As  (1)  in  the  disposal  of  their  pro- 
jierty  by  will :  wherein,  in  the  case  of  any  lands 
acquired  by  them  after  ordination,  they  were  i*e- 
quired  to  leave  such  lands  to  the  Church  {Cone. 
Carth.  III.  A.D.  397,  can.  xlix.),  and  could  only 
dispose  of  such  as  had  come  to  them  by  inheritance 
or  by  gift,  or  such  as  they  had  possessed  before 
ordination.  And  even  those  they  could  not  leave 
Mvo  to  tlieir  kinsfolk,  nor  to  them  if  they  were 


heretics  or  heathens,  but  were  bound  to  leave 
them  by  will  to  the  Church  in  such  case  {Can. 
Eccl.  Afric,  48).     Justinian  also  a'llows  hishopt 
to  leave  nothing  by  will  except  what  they  pos- 
sessed  before  being  ordained   bishops,  or 'what 
might  have  accrued  to  them  since  that  time  by 
inheritance  fi-om  kinsmen  up  to  the  4th  degree 
and  no  further;  all  else  to  go  to  the  Church,  or 
to  works  of  piety  {Cod.  I.  de  Episc.  et   Cler. 
1.  33) :  the  goods  of  a  bishop  dying  intestate  to 
go  wholly  to  the  Church  {ib.y.    And  Gregory  the 
Gi'eat  acts  upon  a  like  rule.     And  in  Gaul,  Cone. 
Agath.  A.D.  506,  can.  vi.,  Epaon.  a.d.  517,  can. 
xvii.,  Paris.  IIL  A.D.  557,  can.  ii.,  Lugdun.  II. 
A.D.  567,  can.  ii.,   contain  vai-ious  enactments 
founded  on  like  principles,  although  not  quite  so 
rigorous.      So   likewise  Spanish   councils   from 
Cone,  Tarracon.  a.d.  516,  can.  xii.,  Cone.  Valent. 
A.D.  524,  can.  ii.  iii.,  onwards ;  carefully  guard- 
ing the  right  of  the  Church  to  all  church  goods 
(especially,  it  must  be  owned,  in  the  matter  of 
limiting  the  manumission  of  slaves  belonging  to 
the  Church),  while  leaving  the  bishop's  property, 
otherwise  acquired,  to  his  heirs.    And  all  these 
enactments  were  backed  by  a  strong  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  principle,  that  a  clergy-man,  and 
especially  a  bishop,  should  have  no  private  wealth, 
but  should  give  up  all  to  the  Church  and  the 
poor :  see  e.  g.  Possidius'  Life  of  St.  Augustm.    He 
was  to  have   ^  vilem  supellectilem   et   mensam 
ac  victum  pauperem,"  ace  to  Cone.  Carthag.  IV. 
A.D.  398,  can.  xv.     Nor  was  he  to  become  exe- 
cutor under  a  will  {ib.  xviii.),  or  to  go  to  law 
**  pro  rebus  transitoriis  "  {&.  xix.).     But  see  for 
this  Guardian,  Litigation.    The  requirement 
of  the  royal  consent  to  a  bishop's  will  in  England 
in  Norman  times  arose  from  a  totally  ditferent 
source,  viz.  the  king's  right  to  the  temporalties 
during  vacancy,  and  the  regarding  the  bishopric 
as  a  fee  in  the  feudal  sense.    See  also  the  ^allel 
case  of  abbats,  under  Abbat.    (2.)  Ace  to  Cvnc. 
Carthag.  a.d.  398,  can.  xvi.,  a  bishop  was  not  to 
read  **  gentilium  libros,  haeretioorum  autem  pro 
necessitate  et  tempore."    But  see,  for  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  dispute  respecting  classical  study 
and  the  reading  of  Pagan  writers,  Thomassin,  II. 
i.  92.     (3.)  For  prohibitions  about  hunting  and 
hawking,    and    social    matters    generally,    see 
Hunting.  (4.)  Under  the  Frank  kings  also,  aud 
notably  under  Charlemagne  and  his  successors, 
bishops,  who  with  the  other  clergy  enjoyed  large 
exemptions  under  the  Roman  empire,  gradually 
became  liable  to  certain  duties,  arising  from  their 
wealth  and  position,  and  gradually  assuming  large 
proportions  as  the  feudal  system  grew  up :  as, 
e.g.  annual  gifts  to  the  crown,  the  entertainment 
of  the  king  and  his  officers  on  progress  {jus  gist  i^ 
jus  metatuSf  &c.,  see  Du  Cange  sub  vocibus,  and 
Thomassin,  III.  i.  38,  sq.),  the  finding  soldiers  for 
the  emperor's  service,  &c.  &c.     But  feudal  dues 
belong  to  a  later  date.     Clergy  had  been  espe- 
cially exempted  from  the  "jus  metatus"  under 
the  Roman  emperors. 

(xi.)  We  may  also  mention  here  the  custom 
of  educating  boys  in  the  bishop's  house  for  the 
ministry  (see  Possid.  in  V.  S.  Aug.,  and  Sozom. 
vi.  31,  speaking  respectively  of  Afriai  and  ot 
Egypt);  and  Cone.  Tolet.  II.  a.d.  531,  can.  i. 
and  ii.,  and  IV.  a.d.  633,  can.  xxiv.  (regulating 
the  practice  in  Spain) ;  and  Cone.  TSiron.  V.  A.D. 
567,  can.  xii.  fur  Gaul).  See  Thomassin,  III.  i. 
92-97. 
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111,  (3.)  From  the  ofBce,  we  pass  to  tlie  HOXO- 
RARY  PRi  viLKOES  and  rank  of  a  bUhop ;  of  whom 
in  {general  the  Apost,  Constit.  (ii.  34)  declare, 
that  men  oaght  rhv  MaKorrov  aripyuv  &>s  ira- 
rdpa,  pofiuffBai  i>s  ficuri\4at  rtfi^y  &s  §c6piov. 
Bat  no  doubt  many  of  such  privileges  belong 
to  Byzantine  times,  and  date  no  earlier  than  the 
lird  or  4th  centuries  at  the  earliest.    And  here — 

(i.)  Of  the  modes  of  salutation  practised  to- 
wanls  him  from  the  4th  century  onwards.     As, 

I.  bowing  the  head  to  receive  his  blessing — 6iro- 
KKiPtuf   K*^a\hv — inclinare  cjiput :  sec  Bingh. 

II.  X.  1,  and  Vales,  in  Theodoret.  iv.  6,  from 
St.  Hilary,  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Ambrose,  &c. 
spenking  of  bishops  only ;  and  a  law  of  Honorius 
and  Valentinian,  speaking  of  bishops  as  those 
^''  quibus  omnis  terra  caput  inclinat.'*  2.  Kiss- 
ing his  hand — man  us  osculari  (Bingh.  t6.  2, 
quoting  Siivaro  on  Sidon.  Apollin.  Epist.  viii.  11). 

3.  Kissing  the  feet  also  —  pedes  deoscuiari — ap- 
]>ears  by  St.  Jei-ome,  Epist.  Ixi.  (speaking  of  a 
bishop  of  Constantina  in  Cyprus;  and  see  Casau- 
U>a,  Exercit.  xir.  §4),  to  hare  been  at  one  time  a 
mnrk  of  res)»ect  common  to  all  bishops;  being 
Uirnnved  indeed  from  a  like  custom  practised 
tov%-.irds  the  Kastem  emperors.  The  deacon  is  to 
kiss  the  bishop's  feet  before  reading  the  (Gospel, 
acj.  to  the  Ordo  Homanus,  It  was  restricted 
to  the  Pope  as  regards  kings,  by  Gregory  VII. 

4.  The  forms  of  address,  and  the  titles  and  epithets, 
ajiplietl  to  bishops,  have  been  mentioned  already. 

(ii.)  The  insignia  of  a  bishop  were, — 1.  the 
uutrc  ;  seemingly  alluded  to  by  Eusebius,  x.  4, 
a?*  ihp  ovpdyiov  rris  i6^ris  <rri<^avoVy  and  cer- 
t.iiuiy  mentioned  by  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  v.  under 
th«  o.ime  of  iciiapifj  and  by  Ammian.  Marcell. 
lib.  xxix.  under  that  of  "corona  »aceM<»talis." 
yet  not  oc«Mirring  in  Pontificals  in  the  West  until 
jiftt-r  the  loth  century  (Menard us,  in  Du  Cange), 
and  not  reckoned  among  the  **  episcopalia  "  even 
ir»  A.D.  *yv\  (see  above);  while  in  the  East, 
S\meon  of  Thessalonica  tells  us  that  all  bishops 
»:Vu  iat«rd  with  bare  beads  except  the  bishop  of 
Alexandriii,  who  did  then  wear  a  Kiiapis;  and 
the  hoinilv  attribute<l  to  St.  Chrvsostom,  de  Uno 
Lcfisl'it.  (0pp.  vi.  410,  Montf.),  implies  that  there 
w.i>  then  no  rtapa  or  Kopv^imiov  approj)riated 
to  hiihiips  at  their  consecration.  The  "  aurea 
1  imin-u,'*  however,  attributed  to  St.  John  by 
St.  J»?n»Tn»?  {lie  >'criptt.  E<Ti.%  and  by  Eu^cbius 
(T*ra\jy,  iii.  M.  v.  24)  on  the  authority  of  Poly- 
rrit»'v — iiii'l  agnia  by  Epiphanius  {finer,  xxix.), 
«.n  that  of  Eii.-»Hbiu»  and  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
to  St.  .FMm«s  of  Jerusalem, — seem  to  tavour  the 
^tip|M>>ition  that  home  kind  of  mitre  soon  became 
u>a  il.  .*v-e  M;isk«ll,  Aftm.  Rit.  iii.  274.  [Mitkk.] 
J.  The  rati/,  (M'culiar  to  the  West,  and  alluded 
t"  Wy  Optatus  (lib.  i.):  see  above,  and  under 
IIiN«f.  .i.  The  »^^/',  belonging  apiwrently  to 
|i.trri.in;hs  in  the  Eajit  (so  Balsamon),  and  of  a 
•i.:i|«»  to  !<iup[ily  the  ordinary  u.ses  of  a  st^Wf, 
vii.  to  Ivan  u|H.n ;  in  the  West,  growing  by  Car- 
lot  JDi'ian  times  into  a  sceptre  of  some  seven 
l"«-^t  loD::.  occasionally  of  gold  (see  the  yfonach. 
>'.  fi-'Il.  \.  19,  quoted  by  Thom.issin,  I.  ii.  68);  so 
th*t  iti'teui  of  golden  bishojM  carrying  wootlen 
•tav**^.  thtre  had  come  to  be  (ace.  to  a  saving 
quote!  by  Thomasiin)  wooden  bisho)»s  carrving 
iA>\*u  uuesi.  .*H»c  St.\ff.  The  two  last  named, 
th*»  ring  and  the  statf,  were  so  far  the  charac- 
ftfri^tic  in-Hignia  of  a  bishop  before  the  time 
>t  Oi^irlemajfoe  as  to  become  the  symbols  by 


which  bishoprics  were  given  (see  above).  And 
they  are  recognized  as  such  A.D.  633  in  Spain, 
in  conjunction  with  yet  another,  viz.,  4.  the 
oranum :  for  which  see  Orarium.  5.  A  cross 
borne  before  him  was  peculiar  in  the  East  to  a 
patriarch ;  in  the  West  it  does  not  occur  until 
the  10th  century,  unless  in  such  exceptional 
cases  as  that  of  the  first  entry  of  St.  Augustin 
into  Canterbury,  A.D.  596 :  the  cross  of  gold  men- 
tioned by  Alcuin  as  carried  about  with  him  by 
Willibi*ord  being  apparently  only  a  pectoral  cross. 
See  Cross.  6.  The  tonsurey  when  general  rules 
about  modestly  cut  hair,  &c.,  settled  into  forma; 
rule  about  the  6th  century,  was  not  peculiar  in 
any  special  form  to  bishops :  see  Tonsurb.  Nor 
yet,  7.  was  there  apparently  any  special  dress 
for  bishops  apart  from  solemn  occasions  and  in 
ordinary  life,  during  the  period  with  which  this 
article  is  concerned :  as  appears,  among  other 
evidence,  by  the  rebukes  addressed  by  popes  to 
the  Gallic  bishops  of  the  5th  centnry  onwards, 
who,  being  monks  before  they  were  bishops, 
retained  their  monastic  habit  as  bishops  (see  at 
length  Thomassin,  I.  ii.  43,  sq.).  For  the  v»t- 
ments  used  during  divine  service,  see  Vestments. 

(iii.)  Singing  hosannas  before  a  bishop  on  his 
arrival  anywhere,  is  mentioned  only  to  be  con- 
demned by  St.  Jerome  (in  Matt.  xxi.  0pp.  vii. 
174  b).  But  see  Vales,  ad  Euseb.  N.  E.  ii.  93 : 
and  Augusti,  Dcnkwurd,  aus  der  Christl.  Archaeol. 
V.  218. 

(iv.)  The  foi*m  of  addressing  a  bishop  by  th% 
phrase  corona  tua  or  vestra^  and  of  adjuring  him 
per  coronam,  frequent  in  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augus- 
tin, Sidon.  ApoUin.,  Ennodius,  has  been  explained 
as  referring  to  the  mitre,  to  the  tonsure,  or  tc 
the  corona  or  consessus  of  the  bishop's  presbyters. 
The  personal  nature  of  the  appellation  appears  tc 
exclude  the  last  of  these.  Its  being  peculiar  tc 
bishops  is  against  the  second.  While  the  objec- 
tion taken  by  Bingham  against  the  first,  viz. 
that  bishops  did  not  wear  mitres  at  the  period 
when  the  phrase  came  into  use,  seems  scarcely 
founded  on  fact.  And  the  bishop's  head-covenug 
was  also  certainly  called  "  corona,"  as  by  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus.  At  the  same  time,  the 
phrase  after  all  possibly  means  nothing  more 
deiinite  than  **  your  beatitude/'  or  "  your  high- 
ness." 

(v.)  The  bishop's  throne — Bp6vos,  $p6ros  iro- 
(ttoXikSs — or  (after  the  name  of  the  founder  of 
the  see)  i  MdpKov  $p6voSt  for  Alexandria,  &c. — 
$nfia — 6p6ifos  in\f7i\6s,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
"  second  throne  "  of  the  presbyters — **  linteata 
se<les"  (Pacian.  ad  i:empron.  ii.) — "  cathedra  ve- 
lata  "  (St.  Aug.  Epist.  cciii). — Bp6¥os  iaroMafiiros 
iwiaKoviKwi  (St.  A  than.  Apoiog.) — was  also  a  mark 
of  his  dignity.  The  Council  of  Antioch,  A.D.  364, 
condemns  Paul  of  Samosata  for  erecting  a  very 
splendid  throne,  like  a  magistrate's  tribunal 
(Euseb.  //.  E.  vii.  30).  See  also  above  in  this  ar- 
ticle under  Enthronh.atUm,  By  Ctmc,  Carthig.  IV. 
A.D.  398,  canons  xxxiv.  xxxv.,  a  bishop  is  enjoined 
that,  as  a  rule  of  courtesy,  "  quolibet  loco  t^ens, 
stare  presbyterum  non  patiatur;"  and  that  al- 
though ^*  in  Ecclesia  et  in  consessu  presbyterornm 
sublimior  sedeat,  intra  domum  .  .  .  collegam  se 
presbyterorum  esse  cognoscat."  During  pniyers, 
according  to  the  Arabic  version  of  the  Nicene 
canons  (Ixii.),  the  bi.sho])'s  jdace  in  church  was 
'*■  in  fronte  templi  ad  medium  altaris "  (Labboi 
ii.  3.M). 
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(vi.)  If  we  are  to  take  the  pretended  letter 
of  Pope  Lacing  (Labbe,  i.  721)  to  be  worth  any- 
thing as  cTidenoe  in  relation  to  later  times,  the 
bishop  of  Rome  was  habituallj  attended  by  two 
presbyters  or  three  deaconi,  in  order  to  avoid 
scandal. 

IV.  (1.)  The  relation  of  bishops  to  each  other 
was  as  of  an  essentially  equal  office,  however  dif- 
ferenced individuals  might  be  in  point  of  in- 
fluence, &c,  by  personal  qualifications  or  by  the 
relative  importance  of  their  sees.  St.  Cjrprian's 
view  of  the  ''unus  episcopatus" — the  one  cor- 
poration of  whicli  all  bishops  are  equal  mem- 
bers— ^is  much  the  same  with  St.  Jerome's  well- 
known  declaration  (^Ad  Evangel,  EpisU  ci.),  that 
**  ubicunque  fiierit  episcopus,  sive  Romae  sive 
Eugubii, ....  ejosdem  meriti,  ejusdem  est  et 
sacerdotit."  And  a  like  principle  is  implied  in 
the  litterae  oommunuxitonM  or  synodicagj — avy- 
ypdfiftara  Kotrotruehj  sometimes  called  litterae  eti" 
thromsticaef  crvXXvifial  MpovurrucaU, — by  whicii 
each  bishop  communicated  his  own  consecration 
to  his  see  to  foreign  bishops  as  to  hb  equals 
(Bingh.  II.  xi.  10).  The  order  of  precedence 
among  them  was  determined  by  the  date  of  con- 
secration (see,  e.g.  the  Cod,  Can,  Bed,  Afric 
Ixxxvi.,  Ccnc.  Bracar,  II.  A.D.  563,  can.  vL,  and 
Tclet,  IV.  A.D.  633,  can.  iv.,  and  Braoar,  IV. 
A.D.  675,  can.  iv.;  and  the  English  Council  of 
Hertford^  A.D.  673,  can.  viii. ;  and  Justinian's 
CwL  I.  tit.  iv.  1.  29 ;  and  above  under  I.  3.  8). 
But— 

(2.)  This  equality  was  gradually  undermined 
by  the  institution  of  metropolitans,  archbishops, 
primates,  exarchs,  patriarchs,  pope :  for  each  of 
whom  see  the  several  articles. 

(3.)  However,  apart  from  this,  there  came  to  be 
special  distinctions  in  particular  Churches:  as, 
e,  g.  in  Mauritania  and  Numidia  the  senior 
bishop  was  "  primus ;"  but  in  Africa  proper,  the 
bishop  of  Carthage  (Bingh.  II.  xvi.  6,  7) ;  and  in 
Alexandria  the  bishop  had  special  powers  in  the 
ordinations  of  the  suffragan  sees:  for  which 
see  Alexandria,  (Patriarchate  of),  p.  48 ;  Me- 
tropolitan. 

(4,)  The  successive  setting  up  of  metropolitans 
and  of  patriarchs  gave  rise  to  exceptional  cases 
[AvTOKc^aXot] :  all  bishops  whatever  having  been 
really  aiWo/rf^aAoi,  i.e.  independent  (save  sub- 
jection to  the  synod),  before  the  setting  up  of 
metropolitans,  and  all  metropolitans  before  the 
establishment  of  ]>atriai'ch$ :  see  Bingh.  U.  xviii. 
[AUTOCEPHALi,  Metropolitans,  Patriarchs.] 
Whether  there  continued  to  be  any  bishop  any- 
where, ahroKt^aXos  in  such  sense  as  to  have 
neither  patriarch  nor  metropolitan  nor  compro- 
vincial bishops,  appears  doubtful:  ami  such  a 
case  could  only  occur,  either  in  a  country  where 
there  was  but  one  bishop  (as  in  Scythia  in 
the  5th  century),  or  as  a  temporary  state  of 
things  in  a  newly  converted  country :  see  Bingh. 
ih,  4. 

(5.)  For  Chorepiicopi,  in  contradistinction  from 
whom  we  find  in  Frank  times  Episcopi  Catlie- 
drales  (Du  Cange),  6.  for  Suffragans,  7.  for  Co- 
adljutors,  8.  for  Intercessores  and  Tnterventores^ 
and,  9.  for  Commendatariij  see  under  the  several 
UUes. 

V.  There  remain  some  anomalous  cases;  as, 
(1.)  Epiftcovi  ^^canteSj  frxoAatoc,  frxoAa^oKTcs. 
rii.  bishv<ps  who  by  no  fault  were  without  a 
tee,  but  who  degenerated  sometimes  into  cp^ 


$oopi  vagi  or  ambulantes,  Av^AiScf ,  or  $axaprtfit 
(Baa-Komlfiot,  in  Synes.  Epist,  67),  oocan/rpi, 
and  among  whom  in  Carlovingian  times,  and 
in  northern  France,  **Scoti"  enjoyed  a  bad 
pre-eminence.  Bishops  indeed  without  sees, 
either  for  missionary  purposes  to  the  heathen,  or 
merely  rtfi^s  (irtKttr  (Sozom.  vi.  34,  ov  w6\9«f 
TiyJs),  existed  from  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
Antioch,  a.d.  341,  can.  xix. ;  and  see  Apost,  Can. 
xxxvi.,  But  ** Episcopi  vagi,  vsgantes,  ambulantes, 
qui  parochiam  non  habent,"  are  condemned  by 
Cone  Vermer,  A.D.  752  or  753,  can.  xiv.,  and 
Cone.  Vemens.  or  Vemovens.  A.D.  755,  can.  xiii.. 
Cone.  Calch,  A.D.  816,  can.  v.,  and  Cone.  Meld. 
A.D.  845,  can.  x. ;  and  the  ^  Scoti,  qui  se  dicunt 
episcopos  esse,"  by  Cone,  CabiUon.  II.  a.d.  813, 
can.  xliii.  Compare  the  case  of  the  early  WeUh 
and  Irish  (Scotch)  churches  for  honorary  bishops, 
and  again  for  the  custom  of  dioceseless  bishops. 
^  Episeopi  portatUea "  is  a  very  late  name  for 
them  {Cone,  Lugd,  A.D.  1449). 

(2.)  For  the  hiahop^hats  or  hishop-^monka,  prin- 
cipally of  Celtic  monasteries,  but  also  in  some 
Continental  ones,  the  former  having  no  see  except 
their  monastery  (see  Abbat),  the  latter  being 
simply  members  of  the  fraternity  in  episcopal 
orders,  but  (anomalously)  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  abbat,  and  performing  episcopal  otfices  for  the 
monastery  and  its  dependent  district :  see  Todd's 
Si.  Fairiek;  Reeves'  edition  of  Adam  nan's  Life  of 
St.  Colwnba ;  Mabillon,  Annal.  Bened. ;  Martene 
and  Durand,  Thes.  Non,  Aneod.  vol.  i.  Pref  Five 
bishops  of  this  class^— **  episcopus  de  monasterio 
S.  Mauridi,  &c  &c. — were  at  Cone.  Attiniac. 
A.D.  765. 

(3.)  Episcopus  or  Antistes  Palatii,  was  an  epi- 
scopal counsellor  residing  in  the  palace  in  the  time 
of  the  Carlovingians,  by  special  leave  (see  above, 
III.  1,  a.  XV.).  For  the  court  clergy,  whether 
under  the  Roman  emperors  from  Constant  ine,  or 
under  the  Franks,  see  Thomassin,  II.  iii.  589, 
and  Neander,  Ch,  Hist.  vol.  v.  pp.  144,  sq.  £ng. 
transl. 

(4.)  For  Episeopus  Cardinalis,  which  in  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great  means  simply  **  proprius,"  i.  e.  the 
duly  installed  (and  **incardinated")  bishop  of  the 
place,  see  Du  Cange,  and  under  Cardinalis. 

(5.)  Episcopus  Bcgionarius,  i,  e.  without  a  spe- 
cial diocesan  city :  see  Regionarius. 

(6.)  Titular  bishops,  and  bishops  in  partSms  tV»- 
fdelium,  belong  under  these  names  to  later  times. 

(7.)  Episcopus  Ordinum,  in  Frank  times,  was  an 
occasional  name  for  a  coadjutor  bishop  to  assist 
in  conferring  orders  (Du  Cange). 

(8.)  For  the  special  and  singular  name  of  Libra, 
applied  to  the  suffragans  of  the  see  of  Rome,  see 
Libra. 

(9.)  For  lay  holders  of  bishoprics,  see  Diocese, 
p.  559. 

(10.)  And,  lastly,  it  almost  needs  an  a))ology 
to  mention  surh  mockeries  as  Episcopi  Fatuontm 
—  Innocentium — Puerorum;  all  too  of  later 
date  :  for  which  see  Du  Cange. 

(Bingham ;  Thomassin,  Vet.  et  Nov.  Ecd.  Dis- 
dpi. ;  Du  Pin,  de  Antiqua  Eccles.  Disciplina 
Dissert. ;  Morinus,  de  OrdinHbus ;  Van  Espen, 
Jus  Ecd.  Univ, ;  De  Marca,  de  Cone.  Ecd.  ct  Imp., 
and  de  Primatu  Dissert,  ed.  Baluz. :  Martene, 
de  Sacris  Ordinationibus ;  Cave,  Dissert,  on  Anc, 
Ch.  Government ;  Brerewood,  Patriarch.  Gov.  of 
the  Church  ;  Bishop  Potter,  Disc,  on  Ch,  Govern^ 
ment;  Greenwood,  Cathedra  Petri,)   [A.  W.  11] 


BIBOMnS,  ■  Hpnlchrc  capibls  of  contunii 
tn  bodie*  (v^futra).      The   voH  la  round 
iBKriptioD*  in  Chtintian  cemeteries  at  Rome  u 
tUewhirt,  u  in  on*  found  in  the  ctaeltrj  of 
Cilliiliu,  neu- Kama ;  "Bonifadiu,qui  viiitannii 
iiiiL  tt  ii.  (iDeni}ei,  poaitua  in  biaomum  in  ftHM, 
•ifai  *t  i«tr.  ano."  [A,  K.] 

BIBSEXTILK    [Uheosoloot.] 

BITEBBENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Beziebs, 
CousciLor] 

BITUKICENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Bocroes, 
CocsciL  or.] 

BLANSCfA,  roartTT  at  Lymii  nnder  M. 
Amliu ;  Gommtmanted  June  2  (Mart.  Horn. 
VH.).  [C] 

BUVSrUB,  OT  BLAVIUS  (St.  Blaise), 
bl^on,  rawtrr  nt  Sebaile  {circ320);  lomme. 
morateJ  Keb.  15  {»irt.  J(OTii.  Vet.);  Feb.  II 
{Gii  Hyt'tnt.) :  Jan.  15  {Cal.  iirmm.).         [C] 

BLASPHEMY:  lit.  "defamation,"  and  (o 
WiqAniw,  g/^mir  -riir  ^fiv,  "  i"  hurt  the 
reputnlioo  :  to  reproach  or  ipeak  injnrionalj  of 
another  ;"  which  ia  the  neaning  of  both  wordi 
in  Plata,  Dernoatheaei,  laocratea,  and  other  tvb- 
xqaeat  writen,  where  ther  occur:  particoUrly 
the  LXX.  IraniUton  of  the  Old  Tut«iDeDt. 
ActordiDglj,  when  the  Procomul  bade  St.  Polj- 
«»rp  rerile'CbrUt,  the  answer  ww,  "  How  tan  I 
l.lupheme  "—that  i«,  «p«ik  eril  of—"  the  King 
»hohuaaTednie7-'(£u«b.i:./f.iT.l.%>  Bj 
lb*  wHten  nf  the  New  Testament  this  word 
•ouM  seem  appropriated  to  any  wickedneaa  anid 
ur  UoD«  againit  God,  upeclallj  where  lued  with- 
Mt  adjnocta,  ai  the  Jewa  uld  of  our  Lord, 
■■Thit    man   blasphemeth "   (Matt.   )>.  S),    and 


I  of  his 


"  (AcU  II 


pellcd  them  to  blaiphemt 

It  i>  the  wilful  aad  peraiiiem  cumuiiiwiuu  ui  bui> 
art  »piniit  the  Thinl  Person  in  the  Godhead,  or 
the  Holj  Ghosi,  which  is  denounced  by  our  l.ord 
Him<tlf  a»  the  oo*  sin  or  bla»pheiny  which  is 
never  f..ri-iveo  (Mark  iii.  29 :  cf.  Heb.  vi.  4-7 
sod  1  John  T.  Iti),  on  which  see  Blnnhnm  nl 
^reat  length  <iTi.  7,  3 ;  ef.  Bloomlield  on  Mntt. 
lii.  :ll).  He  had  preTiounlif  ihewn  that  "  blns- 
I'htEDv  "  was  br  the  primitive  Church  placed 
tint  'nf  thi       -      — '-•    ■■■-  "■'-■   '" ■■ 


which  r 


doubtlev 


ill  Christiani  art  forbidden  l.y  the  irith  Anicxu 
na-a  to  fre<jDent  pbces  where  blasphemy  was 
0—1.  Verr  rarelj  the  wonl  occurs  in  n  good 
•rat  for  uiDtarr  chiding  nr  remoostrance :  wo 
Lildeii  and  Scott's  Leiiym  f"r  its  cluaical,  and 
Sdileniner's  Lriimn  and  Suicer's  Tht$.  for  its 
Scriptxr^  and  ecclesiaalicol  MDses.     \^.  3.  Kf.] 

DLE.SSIXO.    [Besedictios,] 

BLIXD,  HEALING  OF  (:s  Art).  The 
kMling  of  the  blind  is  freqoenllj  rcpreKUtcd 
Da  ancient  roonumeoti,  perhaps  as  a  aymboltiail 
TCpreHDUtioD  of  the  opening  of  the  eye  of 
tl^  sonl  wronght  by  the  power  of  the  Saviour 
(1  Pet.  ii.  i\  See  Dnttari,  BeuUart  I  Fitturt, 
tar.  liL  a»U.iiiii.  liii.lxviii.ciiiTi.;  Millin, 
Midi  de  la  Fnmee,  Ut.  5. 

la  mMt  caaea  only  on*  blind  man,  probably 
the  "nui  blind  from  his  birth  "  of  St.  John  ii.  1, 
IS  Being  hta'ed.  He  it  geDerallir  represented 
little  ot  statare.  to  mark  his  Inferiority  to  the 
Sariour  and  the  Apo(tln(when  any  of  the  btler 


*  iDtiadnced)^  la  ahod  with  aandali  and  ban 

long  ataff  tc  gnide  hii  ate  ~     ' 

ang  and  beardless,  ttvches 


fore-fiurer  oftht  right  hand.  This  representation 
ia  found  on  an  antique  raae  given  by  Hatnachi 
[Originei,  v.  530),  on  an  ivory  casket  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century,  engraved  by  D'Agineonrt 
{StMlptvre,  pi.  iiii.  No.  4) ;  In  a  bas-reliaf  of  a 
tomb  of  the  Scitian  titmily,  in  the  muaenm  of 
Ail  in  Provence,  of  about  the  tame  epoch  (fnmci 
HUoreiq^i,  pi.  ciiiviE." ;  and  elsewhere. 

in  a  few  cases  (e.^.  Bottari,  Ur.  ciiivi.)  tha 
blind  man  healed  appears  to  be  Bartimaena,  from 
the  circumstance  that  he  ha*  "  cast  away  bis 
garment "  (Ifufrior,  Mark  i.  50)  before  throwinj; 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Jeaoa. 

Ob  a  sarcophagna  in  the  Vatican  (Bottari, 
mil.  aee  woodcut)  is  a  representation  of  tha 
healing  of  two  blind  men;  probably  the  two  who 


c  healed  bv  the  Lonl  aa  He  left  the  honse  of 
us  (Uatt. 'ii.  27-31).  Here,  too,  the  figures 
of  those  upon  whom  the  miracla  is  wrought  are 
of  small  size;  the  blind  appears  to  lead  the  blind, 
for  one  only  hat  a  stalT,  while  the  other  placv 
his  hand  upon  his  shoutder.  The  Lord  lays  Hit 
hand  upon  the  head  of  the  figure  with  the  staff, 
while  another,  probnbly  one  of  the  Apostles, 
raises  his  hnnd,  the  fingers  arranged  after  the 
Latin  mnuuer  [BenwictiohI  in  blessiug.  (Mar- 
tigny,  DkI.  dn  Aniii.  ChrA.)  ^C] 

BODY,  in  the  sense  contempUled  by  St.  Paul 
when  he  said  of  the  Church,  '-  Which  ia  His 
body  "  (l':pb.  i.  23),  meaning  Christ's,  which  U 
eipreased  further  on.  "  For  the  edifying  of  the 
body  of  Christ  "(it-  13),  and  of  Chri<tiaD>  gene- 
rally,  "  Ye  are  tne  body  of  Christ,  and  memben 
in  particular"  (1  Cor.  lii.  27>  The  Apostle,  we 
know,  spoke  (A;ta  xii.  37),  as  well  aa  wrote, 
Greek  ;  but  being  a  Roman  citizen  (fb.  nil.  27) 
he  probably  had  some  linowtcdge  of  Latin  aa 
well :  and  it  Is  to  this  circumitance,  therefore, 
(hat  we  must  ascribe  his  alliiing  a  sense  to  th* 
Greek  word  ei/ia,  long  before  appropriated  by 
its  Idtin  equvalent  "corpus,"  bnt  which  It  had 
never  itself  ahnred  hitherto.  What  Greek  ears 
hnd  always  understood  hitherto  by  rmiia  was  a 
physical  or  mat-rial  body,  organic  or  inoreanic. 
as  the  caae  might  be;  nnd  octniionally  the  latter 
In  a  confued  masa,  at  "body  of  water"  or  "of 
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ihe  universe.''  But  **  corpus,"  besides  these 
senses,  had  for  some  time  been  fkmiliftr  to  Latin 
nsin  SB  denoting  a  combination  of  living  agents  in 
various  relations :  a  troop  of  soldiers,  a  guild 
of  artisans,  or  the  whole  body  politic ;  of  these 
the  second  acceptation  was  beginning  to  be 
stereotyped  in  law,  where  "corpora**  (corpo- 
rations) quicicly  became  synonymous  with  what, 
in  classical  literature,  had  been  known  as  *'  col- 
legia **  (colleges).  There  must  have  been  many 
such  in  existence  at  Rome  when  the  Apostle 
wrote;  and  they  were  extended,  in  process  of 
time,  to  most  trades  and  professions.  The  gene- 
ral notion  attaching  to  them  was  that  of  "a 
number  of  persons'* — the  law  said,  not  fewer 
than  throe — **  and  the  union  which  bound  them 
together'*  (Smith's  Did.  of  Boman  and  Greek 
AiUvf,  p.  255).  Tit.  1  of  B.  xiv.  of  the  Theodo- 
aiiia  Code  is  headed  ^'De  Privilegiis  Corporato- 
rum  urbis  Romae,**  and  Tit.  14  of  B.  xi.  of  that 
of  Justinian  is  on  the  same  subject.  Writing 
from  Rome,  therefore,  where  such  "bodies** 
abounded — his  own  crafl  possibly,  that  of  tent- 
makers,  among  the  number — what  could  be 
«ore  nataral  than  for  the  Apostle  to  apply  this 
4eKignatiuB  to  the  new  brotherhood  that  was 
forming,  a«d  then  paint  it  in  glowing  colours  to 
ills  Kphesian  converts  as  a  corporation,  whose 
head,  centre,  and  inspiring  principle  waa  Christ  ? 
He  was  the  union  that  bound  it  together 
nnd  supplied  it  with  life.  So  far,  indeed,  it 
stood  on  a  different  footing,  and  required  to  be 
fdaced  in  a  different  category  from  all  other 
4yir|>oratioBs ;  still,  as  outwaridly  it  resembled 
tkem,  might  it  not  also  be  described  in  terms 
which  they  had  been  beforehand  with  it  in  ap- 
icopriatiag,  aad  invested  with  a  new  idea? 
The  Apostle  authorised  this  for  all  languages  in 
communicating  the  adopted  sense  of  the  Latin 
wtATd  to  its  Greek  equivalent.  Accordingly  with 
us  too  the  Church  of  Christ  is  both  spoken  of 
.'wf  exists  as  a  corporation.  But  though  it  has 
laany  leaitures  in  common  with  all  such  bodies, 
It  has  essential  characteristics  of  its  own,  evi- 
deuceil  in  its  history  throughout,  which  are  not 
shared  by  any  other.  Their  agreement,  there- 
fore, must  have  been  one,  not  of  identity,  but  of 
analogy,  to  which  the  Apostle  called  attention. 
And  this  is  clear  from  his  having  recourse  to 
other  kindred  analogies  elsewhere,  to  develop  his 
m«iUiing.  "  The  husband,**  he  says,  "  is  the 
hea4l  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the  Head  of 
the  Church  ;  and  He  is  the  Siiviour  of  the  body.** 
As  if  he  had  said,  "  Do  not  misunderatand  me : 
the  relation  of  the  church  to  Christ  is  not  merely 
that  of  corporations  in  general  to  the  principle 
which  binds  them  together :  it  is  closer  still.  It 
may  be  compared  to  the  marriage  tie,  described 
iraen  first  instituted  in  these  solemn  words : 
*lhey  two  shail  be  one  flesh*  (Eph.  v.  23-32). 
Even  this  falis  short  of  my  full  meaning.  1 
would  have  you  *grow  up  into  Him  in  all 
things,  which  is  the  Head,  even  Christ,  from 
whom  the  whole  body  fitly  joined  together  and 
compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth, 
according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the  mea- 
sure of  every  part,  naketh  increase  of  the  body 
unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love'  (Eph.  iv. 
15, 16).  Realise  the  vital  ecmnezion  that  sub- 
sists between  the  head  and  members  of  each 
individual  man ;  realise  the  depth  of  eonmuniuu 
^hat  there  should  or  oay  be  between  k«sbaBd 
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nnd  wife;  realise  the  full  force  of  the  bond 
determining  the  character  and  cohesion  of  every 
society,  or  corporate  body :  then  from  all  these 
collectively,  form  your  estimate  of  the  church  of 
Christ.  Each  of  them  illustrates  some  feature 
belonging  to  it  which  is  not  so  clearly  traced  in 
the  others ;  therefore  none  of  them  singly  will 
bear  overstraining,  and  all  together  must  not 
be  supposed  to  exhaust  the  subject.*'  Unseen 
realities  cannot  be  measured  or  determined  by 
what  can  be  seen  or  felt.  "  It  is  the  description 
of  a  man  and  not  a  state,"  said  Aristotle  of  the 
Republic  of  Plato,  in  which  every  body  could  sa;^ 
of  every  thing,  "  it  is  my  property  **  {Pol,  ii.  1). 
Spiritual  union  is  neither  political,  nor  conjugal, 
nor  physical,  nor  anything  earthly.  It  may  be 
illustrated  from  such  earthly  relations,  but  it 
transcends  them  all ;  nor  is  it  explained  really, 
when  called  "sacramental,*'  further  than  that 
it  is  then  asserted  to  have  been  assured  to  ur 
by  what  are  called  in  theological — not  Scriptural 
— language,  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church.  As 
Hooker  says :  "Christ  and  His  holy  Spirit  with  all 
their  blessed  effects,  though  entering  into  the  aouloj 
man  toe  are  not  able  to  apprehend  or  express  how, 
do  notwithstanding  give  notice  of  the  times  when 
they  use  to  make  their  access,  because  it  pleaseth 
Almighty  God  to  communicate  by  sensible  means 
those  blessings  which  are  incomprehensible" 
{Eccl.  Pol.  V.  57,  3).  That  is  to  say,  when  such 
blessings  are  communicated  through  the  Sacra- 
ments. Another  writer  adds  :  "  We  are  told  in 
plain  and  indubitable  terms  that  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  are  the  means  by  which  men 
are  joined  to  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  therefore 
by  which  Christ  our  Lord  joins  Himself  to  that 
renewed  race  of  which  He  has  become  the  Hejul. 
.  .  .  These  facts  we  learn  from  the  express  state- 
ments of  St.  Paul :  *  For  by  one  Spirit  we  are 
all  baptized  into  one  body ;  *  and  again,  *  We 
being  many  are  one  bread  and  one  body :  for  we 
are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread.*  Herein  it 
is  expressly  declared  that  the  one  and  the  other 
of  these  Sacraments  are  the  peculiar  means  by 
which  union  with  the  Body  of  Christ  is  bestowed 
upon  men.  They  are  the  'joints*  and  'bands' 
whereby  the  whole  body  in  its  dependence  on  ita 
Head  has  nourishment  ministered  **  (Wilber- 
force's  Incarn.  p.  415).  ..  .  Body,  then,  in 
the  sense  predicated  by  St.  Paul  of  the  Church, 
stands  for  a  multitude  of  singulars,  and  not  an 
abstraction.  It  means  the  collection  or  aggre- 
gate of  Christian  souls  who,  cleansed^  quickened, 
and  inhabited  by  Christ,  form  one  brotherhood 
in  Him.  What  each  of  them  is  separately,  that 
all  of  them  are  collectively,  neither  more  nor 
less.  Numbers  cannot  affect  its  integrity.  To 
say  that  a  body  so  composed  is  one  is  to  say 
no  more  of  it  than  must,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  be  said  of  every  body  ooorporate  with- 
out exception.  The  fact  of  its  unity  resulting 
from  a  personal  union  of  each  of  its  members 
uith  one  and  the  same  Person,  viz.  Him  who 
redeemed  them,  is  its  distinguishing  feature. 
"  From  the  oneness  of  His  Body  which  was 
slain,  results  the  oneness  of  His  body  which  is 
sancliHed.**  (jL  S.  Ff.] 

BODY,  MUTILATION  OF  THE.  This 
subject  may  be  considered  under  three  aspects  in 
reference  to  Church  history ;  1st,  in  respect  to 
ils  beiiring  upon  clerical  orders ;  2nd,  as  a  eriisc 
to  be  repressed ;  3rd,  as  a  ibrm  of  punishoient. 
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I.  The  Pentateuch  forbade  the  exercise  of  the 
priest's  office  to  any  of  the  Aaronites  who  should 
hare  a  **  blemish,"  a  term  extending  even  to  the 
^uc  of  a  '*fitit  nose"  (Lev.  xxi.  17-23);  whilst 
iajariet  to  the  organs  of  generation  excluded  even 
from  the  congregation  (Dent,  xxiii.  1).     The 
I*rophets  announce  a  mitigation  of  this  severity 
(U.  IvL  3--6),  which  finds  no  place  in  the  teach- 
lag  of  our  Saviour  (Matt.  xix.  12X  nor  does  any 
trace  of  it  remain  in  the  rules  as  to  the  selection 
of  bishops  and  deacons  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
(1  Tim.  iii..  Tit.  i.).     Nevertheless,  the  Jewish 
rmle  seems  to  have  crept  back  into  the  discipline 
of  the  Christian  Church, — witness  the  story  of 
the  monic  Ammonius  having  avoided  promotion 
to  the  episcopate  by  catting  off  his  right  ear, — for 
which  see  Socrat.  H,  E,  iv.  23  (Baronius  indeed 
holds  him  to  have  been  eventually  ordained).  And 
one  of  the  so-called  Apostolical  Canons  (deemed 
probably  antecedent  to  the  Nicene  Council  of  a.d. 
325X  which  provides  that  one-eyed  or  lame  men, 
who  may  be  worthy  of  the  episcopate,  may  become 
bishops,  "since  not  the  bodily  defect"  (Ao&jBi}, 
translated  in  the  later  Latin  version  of  Haloander 
mMtUiUio\   *'bat  the    defilement  of   the    soul, 
pollutes"  the  man  (c  69,  otherwise  numbered 
76   or   77),  leaves  at  least  open  the  question 
whether  such  defects  are  a  bar  to  the  first  recep- 
tion of  clerical  orders.    No  general  rule  however 
as  to  mutilation  is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
any  of  the  early  General  Councils,  but  only  in 
those  of  the  non-oecumenical  ones  of  the  West,  or 
in  the  letters,  Aec,  of  the  Popes,  always  of  sus- 
pidoos  authority.    Thus,  a  letter  of  Innocent  L 
(402-17)  to  Felix,  bishop  of  Nocera,  says  that  no 
one  who  has  voluntarily  cut  off  a  part  of  any  of 
his  fingers  is  to  be  ordained  (JE/>.  4,  c  1).    A 
Council  of  Rome  in  465  forbade  ^m  admission  to 
orders  thoM  who  had  lost  any  of  their  members, 
requiring  even  the  ordaining  bishop  to  undo  his 
act  (c  3).     So  Pope  Gelasius  (492-6)  in  a  letter 
to  the  bishops  of  Lucania,  complains  that  persons 
with  bodilv  mutilations  are  admitted  to  the  ser- 
vices  of  the  Church ;  an  abuse  not  allowed  by 
sncient  tradition  or  the  forms  of  the  Apostolic 
««e  (£/>.  9.  c.   16).     A   fragment    of  a   letter 
of  the  same  Pope  to  the  clergy  and  people  of 
Hrindiki  condemns  in  like  manner  the  ordina- 
tion of  a  man  **  wesk  and  blemished  in  any  part 
t^{  his  body."     But  a  letter  to  Bishop  Palladius 
•ays  down — in  accordance  with  the  Ai>o8toiical 
<*anon  above  quoted  —  that   a   dignity  received 
whilst  the  body  was  yet  whole  was  not  to  be 
)o«t    by  subsequent   enfeeblement ;  with   which 
iMter  may  be  connected,  for  what  it  is  worth, 
a  canon  or  alleged  canon  of  the  Council  of  Ilerda 
ID  5J4,  quoted  by  Ivo,  to  the  effect  that  a  cleric 
made  lame  by  a  medical  operation  is  capable  of 
prnnK*tion.     Not  to  speak  of  an  alleged  canon  of 
< Gregory  the  Great,  590-603,  against  the  ordi- 
nation of  persons  self-mutilated  in  any  member, 
to  be  found  in  Gratian ;  two  centuries  later,  in  a 
capitalary  of  Pope  Gregor}'  II.  (714-30)  addressed 
to  bis  ablegates  for  Bavaria,  we   find   in    like 
manner  any  bodily  defect  treated  as  a  bar  to 
ordinntion.     On  the  other  hand,  we  may  quote  a 
testimony  later  indeed  than  the  period  embraced 
in  this  work,  bat  as  occurring  afler  the  schism 
of  East  and  West,  above  the  suspicion   of  all 
Komanixing  partiality,   that  of  Balsamon   (ad 
Hard  Alex,  interrog.  23,  qaoted  hj  Cotelerius, 
ttdru   Afott,   i.   pp.   478-9X   who   says    that 
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bodily  injuries  or  infirmities  supervening  after 
ordination,  even  if  they  rendered  the  priest 
unable  physicallv  to  fulfil  his  office,  did  not 
deprive  him  of  bis  dignity,  as  **  none  was  to 
be  hindered  from  officiating  through  bodily  de- 
fect" (Ac^iS^,  also  rendeAd  by  Beveridge  as 
mutilation). 

We  may  take  it  therefore  that  the  rule  of  the 
Church  as  to  mutilations  and  bodily  defects 
generally  was  this :  such  mutilations  or  defects 
were  a  bar  to  ordination,  especially  if  self-in- 
flicted ;  but  supervening  involuntarily  afler 
ordination,  they  were  not  a  bar  to  the  fulfilment 
of  clerical  duties,  or  to  promotion  in  the  hier- 
archy. There  is,  however,  one  particular  form 
of  mutilation — that  of  the  generative  organs— 
which  occurs  with  peculiar  prominence  in  early 
Church  history,  and  b  dealt  with  by  special  en- 
actments. 

One  sect  of  heretics,  the  Valesians  (whose  ex- 
ample is  strangely  recalled  by  the  practices  of  a 
well-known  body  of  dissenters  from  the  Russian 
Church  at  the  present  day),  enforced  the  duty  of 
emasculation  both  on  themselves  and  others 
(Epiph.  cont.  Haer,  58 ;  Aug.  de  ffaeres,  c  37). 
Their  catechumens,  whilst  unmutilated,  were  not 
allowed  to  eat  fiesh,  but  no  restrictions  as  to  food 
were  imposed  on  the  mutilated.  They  were  said 
to  use  not  only  persuasion  but  force  in  making 
converts,  and  to  practise  violence  for  the  purpose 
on  travellers,  and  even  on  persons  received  as 
guests. 

The  most  notorious  instance  of  self-mutilation 
in  Church  history  is  that  of  Origen,  who,  when 
a  young  catechist  at  Alexandria,  inflicted  this  on 
himself  in  order  to  quench  the  violence  of  his  pas- 
sions (Euseb.  If,  E,  vi.  8).  He  was  nevertheless 
ordained  by  the  bishofis  of  C!aesarea  and  Jerusa- 
lem, men  of  the  higher t  authority  among  the  pre- 
lates of  Palestine.  But  Demetrius  of  Alexandria, 
who  had  formerly  spoken  of  him  in  terms  of  high 
praise,  began  attacking  the  validity  of  his  ordina- 
tion, and  the  conduct  of  his  ordaining  bishops. 
It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  Epiphanius  mentions 
three  separate  traditions  as  to  the  mode  which 
Origen  aidopted  to  maintain  his  continence — two 
of  them  not  implying  actual  mutilation,  but  only 
extinction  of  the  generative  power — and  seems 
to  consider  that  a  good  many  idle  tales  had  been 
told  on  the  subject  {Contra  Haer,  64).  It  is  well 
known,  at  any  rate,  that  Origen  was  condemned 
and  sentenced  to  be  deprived  of  his  orders  for 
self-mutilation  by  the  Council  of  Alexandria,  a.d. 
230.  This  is  not  the  place,  of  course,  for  dwelling 
on  the  unworthy  motives  mixed  up  in  Origen's 
condemnation ;  but  if  what  is  recorded  of  the 
Valesians  be  true — whose  heresy  appears  to  have 
been  contemporaneous  with  Origen— it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  Church  should 
firmly  resist  not  onlv  the  return  to  the  emascu- 
late priesthoods  of  tlie  heathen,  but  the  utterly 
anti-social  tendencies  which  such  practices  por- 
tended or  expressed.  The  Council  of  Achaia,  by 
which  the  Valesians  were  condemned,  is  usually 
set  down  to  the  year  250. 

If  the   Apostolical   Canons    are  as  a  whole 

anterior  to  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  they  constitute 

;  the  next  authority  on  the  subject.    According  to 

.  these,  whilst  a  man  made  a  eunuch  against  his 

I  will  was  not  excluded  from  being  admitted  int« 

the  clergy,  yet  self-mutilation  was  assimilated  t« 

snidde,  and  the  culprit  could  not  \>e  %dtD\\X«\^«l 
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was  to  be  *'  altogether  condemned  '*  (expelled  ?) 
if  the  act  were  committed  after  his  admission 
(^c.  17,  otherwise  numbered  20-22,  or  21-23). 
A  layman  mutilating  himself  was  to  be  excluded 
for  3  years  from  communion  (c.  17,  otherwise 
23  or  24).  It  may  however  be  suspected  that 
on  this  head  at  least  these  canons  must  have  been 
interpolated  after  the  Nicene  Council  (325),  or 
they  would  have  been  referred  to  in  that  well- 
known  one  which  stands  first *of  all  in  the  list  of 
its  enactments, — that  if  any  one  has  been  emascu- 
lated either  by  a  medical  man  in  illness,  or  by 
the  barbarians,  he  is  to  remain  in  the  clergy ;  but 
if  any  has  mutilated  himself  he  is,  if  a  cleric 
already,  on  proof  of  the  fact  by  examination,  to 
cease  from  clerical  functions,  and  if  not  alretidy 
ordained  not  to  be  presented  for  ordination ;  this 
however,  not  to  apply  to  those  who  have  been 
made  eunuchs  by  the  barbarians  or  by  their 
masters,  who,  if  they  are  found  worthy,  may  be 
admitted  into  the  clergy.  Contemporaneously,  or 
nearly  so,  with  the  Council  we  find  a  constitu- 
tion of  the  emperor  Constantine  rendering  the 
making  of  eunuchs  within  the  "  orbis  Romanus," 
a  capital  crime  (jCode,  bk.  iv.  t.  xcii.  1.  1). 

It  is,  however,  at  this  period  that  we  find  the 
next  most  prominent  instance  of  self-mutilation 
in  Church  history  after  that  of  Origen, — that  of 
Leontius,  Arian  bishop  of  Antioch  in  the  time  of 
Athanasius,  who,  when  a  presbyter,  had  been 
deposed  on  this  account,  but  was  nevertheless 
promoted  to  the  episcopate  by  the  emperor 
Constantins,  against  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene 
Council,  observes  Theodoret  (ii.  23;  cf.  Euseb. 
vi.  8).  This  Leontius  figures  by  no  means  favour- 
ably in  the  Church  histories.  Athanasius  was 
very  hostile  to  him,  and  he  was  accused  of  cun- 
ning and  double-dealing,  of  promoting  the  un- 
worthy and  neglecting  the  worthy  in  his  diocese. 

A  canon  on  bodily  mutilation  similar  to  the 
Nicene  one  was  enacted  by  the  Synod  of  Seleucia 
in  Persia,  A.D.  410  (c.  4),  and  by  a  Syrian  synod 
in  465,  and  the  interdiction  against  the  admission 
to  ordei*s  of  the  self-mutilated  was  also  renewed 
by  the  Council  of  Aries,  a.d.  452  (c.  7).  Pope 
Gelasius,  in  his  before  quoted  letter  to  the 
Lucanian  bishops,  recalls  as  to  the  self-emasculate 
that  the  canons  of  the  Fathers  require  them  to 
be  separated  from  all  clerical  functions,  as  soon 
as  the  fact  is  recognized  {^Epist.  9,  c.  17).  It 
thus  appears  that  this  most  senous  form  of 
mutilation,  so  long  as  it  was  not  self-inflicted, 
was  no  bar  either  to  clerical  ordination  or  promo- 
tion, but  that  if  self-inflicted,  it  was  a  bar  to  the 
exercise  of  all  clerical  functions. 

'  II.  Mutilation  as  a  Crime. — An  alleged  decrctnl 
of  Pope  Eutychianus  C275-6),  to  be  found  in 
Giatian,  enacts  that  persons  guilty  of  cutting 
off  limbs  were  to  be  separated  from  the  Church 
until  they  had  made  fiiendly  composition  (the 
very  idea  of  composition  for  such  an  act  was 
entirely  foreign  to  the  Italy  of  the  3rd  century) 
before  the  bishop  and  the  other  citizens,  or,  if 
refusing  to  do  so  after  two  or  three  warnings, 
were  to  be  treated  as  heathen  men  and  publi- 
cans. The  document  may  probably  safely  be 
set  down  to  the  9th  century,  but  in  the  mean- 
while we  find  rn  the  records  of  the  11th  Council 
of  Toledo,  A.D.  075  (from  which  it  is  perhaps 
borrowed),  evidence  that  similar  crimes  were 
committed  by  the  clergy  themselves.  The  6th 
Otnon  enacts  amongst  other  things  that  clerics 


shall  not  inflict  or  ordertobeiufiicteil  mutilntion 
of  a  limb  on  any  persons  whomsoever.  It  any  do 
so,  either  to  the  servants  of  their  church  or  to 
any  persons,  they  shall  lose  the  honour  of  their 
order,  and  be  subject  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour.  The  Excerpt  from  the  Fathers 
and  the  Canons  attributed  to  Gregory  III.  bears 
that,  for  the  wilful  maiming  another  of  a  limb, 
the  i^enance  is  to  be  three  years,  or  more  hu- 
manely, one  year  (c.  30).  The  Capitulary  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  789,  c.  16,  and  the  Ck)uncil  of 
Frankfort,  794,  forbid  abbats  for  any  cause  to 
blind  or  mutilate  their  monks  (c  IH) — enactments 
which  sufficiently  shew  the  ferocity  of  the 
Carolingian  era,  and  with  which  may  be  noticed 
the  2nd  Capitulary  of  Theodulf,  bishop  of  Orleans, 
to  his  clergy,  A.D.  797,  treating  amongst  minor 
sins  the  maiming  of  a  man  so  that  he  shall  not 
die,  the  reference  being  at  least  mainly  to  clerical 
maimers. 

In  the  early  barbarian  codes  no  difference  was 
made  in  principle  between  the  various  sha[)es  of 
bodily  mutilation,  and  all  cases  w^ere  punished 
by  pecuniary  compensation.  But  in  the  later 
Roman  law  we  find  absolute  distinction  made 
between  emasculation  and  every  other  form  of 
mutilation,  the  former  being  the  only  one  which 
it  is  deemed  necessary  to  legislate  against.  We 
have  already  seen  that  Constantine  had  made  the 
former  a  capital  crime,  when  committed  within 
the  Roman  world.  The  142nd  Novel  goes  fur- 
ther still.  Speaking  of  the  crime  as  having  be- 
come rife  again,  it  enacts  the  lex  talionis  against 
male  offenders,  with  confiscation  of  goods  and 
life-long  labour  in  the  quarries  if  they  survive 
the  operation ;  or  as  respects  females,  flogging, 
conBscation  and  exile.  We  may  probably  ascribe 
the  character  of  the  imperial  law  on  this  subject 
to  the  influence  of  the  Christian  Church,  which, 
at  the  risk  of  whatever  incongruities  in  its  prac- 
tice, has  always  treated  emasculation  :is  a  crime 
sii  generis^  analogous  only  to  murder  and  suicide, 
according  as  it  is  endured  or  self-inflicted. 

III.  A/utihtion  as  a  Punishmmt. — Mutilation 
is  no  unfrequent  punishment  under  the  Christian 
emperors  of  the  West :  Constantine  punished 
slaves  escaping  to  the  barbarians  with  the  loi:s 
of  a  foot  {Cod.  6.  tit.  1.  s.  3).  The  cutting  off 
of  the  hand  was  enacted  by  several  Novels ;  by 
the  17th  (c.  viii.)  against  exactors  of  tribute 
who  should  fail  to  make  proper  entries  of  the 
quantities  of  lands ;  by  the  43rd  (c.  1)  against 
those  who  should  copy  the  works  of  the  heretic 
Severus.  It  is  nevertheless  remarkable  that  the 
134th  Novel  Anally  restricted  all  penal  mutila- 
tion to  the  cutting  off  of  one  hand  only  (c.  xiii.). 
In  the  barbaric  codes,  mutilation  is  a  frequent 
punishment.  The  Salic  law  frequently  enacts  • 
castration  of  the  i»lave,  but  only  as  an  alternative 
for  composition  (for  thcfl-s  above  40  denarii  in  I 
value,  t.  xiii.,  and  see  t.  xlii. ;  for  'adultery 
with  the  slave-woman  who  dies  from  the  effects 
of  it,  t.  xxix.  c.  6).  The  Burgundian  law,  by  a 
late  enactment  {Additam.  i.  t.  xv.,  suppa^^ed  to 
be  by  Sigismund),  extends  the  mode  of  dealing 
to  Jews- 
Even  in  the  legislation  of  the  Church  itself 
mutilation  as  a  punishment  occurs ;  but  only  in 
its  rudest  outlying  branches,  or  as  an  offence  to 
be  repressed.  Thus,  to  quote  instances  of  the 
former  case,  in  the  collection  of  Irish  Canons, 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  end  of  the  7th  cen- 
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tniT,  I^lrick  ii 
nt'ung  off  of  ■ 
•luruUn    pun 

which  ilccp  I 


i«> 


■TBod,  appendfld    bj  L^bbe  and   Haosi    tu 

pDmiihiiKDt  for  iheddiiig  th«  blood  of  a  bi- 
vhere  it  data  not  rucb  th«  eround,  and  Di  1 1 
(collfriam)  i*  n(«d«il ;  or  the  blood  of  ■  |i 
when  it  dot*  r«*ch  ths  grotrnd,  and  anh 
rcqoind.    Initanco  of  the  latter  CHse  hatt 


I  IcAit  under  pre 
D  the  '  Eicerplioa 
i>hoporV'Drk(but 


.fat  leit 
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UTord  them  proper  themes  and  inhjevti  for  edi- 
Ij'DK  diicourve  lud  aieditalion. 

Neit  to  the  Scriptares  the  stndf  of  the  beat 


from  the  chorch-boi  ihull  have  his  hand  cut  -<il 
or  be  pat  into  pri»i.  (c  l«iLi.>  [J.  JI.  I,.] 

BONIFACIUa  (l)iUrtjTatTan.uiL,n.!.i 
IHoclelian,  ii  comm«manited  bet.  19  (Cr/.  /■';- 
;iiil.).  He  WM  formerly  comnieniora led  in  ^h•' 
hiAOAD  charch  oa  June  5,  (he  eappoeed  iLiv  i>T' 

more  recent  martjrologceB  thu  Bonifaee  Ls  ri»iii- 
memonted  on  Mij  Ii,  the  aupposed  day  .if  hi. 
■leith  ;  ud, 

(i)  The  Apostle  of  Germanv,  archhi>tin|<  of 
Hen li,  martyred  in  Friesland,  is  commem.MuU'iJ 
oa  Jnna  5  iifart.  Bedae,  Adwus).  This  e^iiui  i> 
fijfnred  in  hi*  aplacopa!  raatmenta  (9th  »ut.)  iu 
tbe  Acta  SaiKtonat,  Jnne,  torn.  i.  p.  45B.  Soc 
aL-A  Urovr'a  TAaammf  jntiif.  /Udnuiuui,  |i|i. 
18:1-165. 

(S)  Deicoa,  martyr  in  Africa  nnder  Hannf]  it'; 
wiDinemoraled  Ang.  17  {Mart.  Horn.  Fei.). 

(4)  "  Satale  Bonefecii  epistopi,"  Sept.  -1  (.1/. 

(t)  CoarfiaorinAfriai;  commemorated  [<-..>* 
(Jliri.  Ilurtm.);  Dec  6  (Jf.  AdOHii).  [i;.] 

BON08A,  lialer  of  Zoaima.  marlyr  ia  IVli.. 
umlrr  SeTeriu;  commemorated  July  15<.1/.(jj'. 
'■■■"«-  '""-.  ^/«™-)-  ['■■■] 

BOOKS,  censure;  of.  a  stDdioiK  liiv 
was  Blronglj  enforced  upon  the  clergy  l.v  fh- 

ancieBi  Falhen.  and  enjuiaHf  by  various  :■ ii- 

uf  the  earlier  Cooncili.  St.  airyiO!»om  in  { .  i- 
ticalarinaiitailroDgly  and  very  fully  oD  thoilirtv 
in  (be  clerst.  of  ijuaiifymg  (heraselvea  by  [-ili-n'l 
and  UburiuBi  atudy  fur  the  olEce  ofpieachia!;,  iLn.l 
for  the  defenc*  of  the  £iitb  a^nst  heretJo  iiuil 
uabelierera;  rnting  hii  ailment  on  the  eilior lo- 
tion of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy  (1  Tim.  iy  l;i>— 
**(]!»  attendanct  to  reading,  to  eihortntlDD,  !a 
doetriDa;  mnii tale  upon  these  things :  give  thro'lf 
sfaoIlT  to  them  ;  that  thy  proRting  mny  ii|i|iL'»r 
to  all'  men."  iliborUtioDS  to  the  like  lEliv^l 
occur  alio  in  the  trritiDgt  of  St.  Jerome.  Cv|'i I  in, 
LactaD(iua,  Hilary,  Minnciu*  Felix,  and  '.'tli.r^. 
In  all  these  writers  (ha  study  of  the  Holy  S>  np- 
imres  is  urged  upon  the  clergy  aa  being  <>!'  ini- 
mirr  obligation,  and  the  fuundutioD  on  wliich 
■11  (he  superstructure  of  a  more  general  ami 
eitensiTe  learning  was  Id  be  rais^.  Ccrtnin 
canoos  al«  required,  e.g.  Cone.  Tolet,  iii.  0.  7. 
that  JB  their  moat  yacant  hours,  the  times  o( 
eating  and  drinking,  some  portion  of  Scri)>tijr.' 
■hi-uld  he  read  to  them  —  pnrtly  to  evcliiiiu 
i.'i''in;  and  unneceaaary  diacuurse,  aad  parti;  to 


profitable  and  appropriate  to  (he  clerical  oflice; 
the  lirst  place  in  such  writing*,  however,  being 
assigned  to  the  l^anon*  of  the  Church.  These 
were  always  reckoDed  of  the  greatest  am  and 
Importance,  as  containing  a  summary  account, 
not  only  of  the  Church's  discipline  and  doctrine 
and  government,  but  also  rules  of  life  and  moral 
pmclice — on  which  account  it  was  ordered  that 
the  Canoai  should  be  read  oier  at  a  nun's  ordi- 
nation;  and  again,  the  Council  of  Toledo  (iv.  c. 
25)  required  the  clergy  (o  make  them  a  part  ot 
their  consUnt  study,  together  with  the  Holy 
Scripture!.  The  Canons,  it  should  be  remeiU' 
bered,  were  then  a  aort  of  directory  for  the  p>»- 
(oral  care,  and  tbey  had  this  advantaga  of  any 
private  directory,  that  they  were  the  public 
voice  and  nuthoriaed  rule  of  the  Church,  and 
therefore  >o  much  the  more  entitled  to  respectful 
atteo(ion.  In  hiter  ages,  In  the  time  of  Charle- 
mague,  we  Rnd  laws  which  obliged  the  cletgy  to 
read,  together  with  the  Canons,  Gregory's  treatise 
J>e  Cora  raHorali. 

With  regard  to  other  hooks  and  writings  there 


rable  r( 


,   Some  of  the  canon 
author 


would  they  allow  him   to  read  heretical  booka, 

there  was  occasion  to  refute  them,  or  (o  caution 
others  against  the  poison  of  them;  t.g.  Cone. 
Car[h.  iv.  c.  16:  "tJt  episcopui  Gentilium  libroe 
non  Icgnt:  haereticorum  autem  pro  secestitate 
et  tempore," 

In  some  cases,  howercr,  the  study  of  heathen 
literature  might  be  advantageous  to  the  cause 
of  Christian  trnth  ;  and  the  Church's  prohibition 
did  not  extend  to  the^^e.  Thee  St.  Jerome  ob- 
serves that  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  hiitonaiu 
are  of  great  use  as  wfII  to  eiplain  as  confirm  the 
trnth  of  tbe  prujihecics  of  Daniel.  St.  Augustine 
says  of  the  writings  of  heathen  philosophers,  that 
as  they  said  many  things  that  were  true,  both 
couceming  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  they  were  in 
that  respect  very  serviceable  iu    refuting    the 


acqui 


•.i  with  the  Fathers  and  ancien 
>r  the  Church  know  thetn  to  have  bcei 
most  part  well  versed  in  the  classical  oi 


heathen 

On  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  clergy  were 
obliged  in  the  first  place  to  be  diligent  in  study- 
ing (he  Scriptures,  and  neit  to  them,  as  they  had 
ability  and  Dp|>ortuni(y,  the  canons  and  apj-roved 
wrilera  of  the  Church.  Beyond  (his,  as  there 
was  no  obligation  on  (hem  to  read  human  learn- 
ing, so  there  was  no  absolute  prohibition  of  it; 
but  where  it  could  be   made  (o  minister  as  a 

no  dou 


the. 


of  Chrii 


.nreli 


IglOU' 


i  b-r 


ight  applica 

primiOve  ages  of  the  Church.  The  principles  on 
which  snrh  studies  were  maintained  are  summed 
nji  by  St.  Ambrose,   trvotm.   in  Lik.  Eva'ig.: 


i  leg 


imus,s< 
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BORDEAUX,  COUNCIL  OF  (Burdtqa-  between  the  Minho  and  Douro.  <1)  a.d.  411 
LENSB  Concilium),  provincial,  at  Bordeaux,  (if  genuine),  of  ten  bishops,  to  defend  the  faith 
(1)  A.D.  385,  condemned  and  deposed  Priscillian,  against  Alans,  Sueri,  and  Vandals,  who  were 
Instantios,  and  their  followers,  for  complicitj  either  Arians  or  heathens,  under  Pancratianus 
with  Manicheeism.  Priscillian  appealed  to  the  of  Braga  (Labbe,  iL  1507-1510). —  (2)  a.d. 
emperor  Mazentius,  who,  however,  put  him  to  561  or  563,  of  eight  bishopa,  "  ex  praecepto 
death  the  same  jear  at  Treves  (Sulp.  Sever.,  Ariamiri  (or  probablj  Theodomiri)  Regis,"  to 
H,  E,  ii.  46,  who  affirms  the  appeal  to  have  condemn  the  Prisciliianists.  It  passed  also 
been  permitted  onlj  *'  nostromm  inconstantia,"  twenty-two  canons,  about  uniformity  of  ritual, 
whereas  it  ought  to  have  been  made  to  other  church  revenues,  precedence,  burial  without  and 
bishops ;  Labbe,  ii.  1034). — (2)  A.i>.  670,  under  not  within  a  church,  and  other  points  of  disci- 
Count  Lupus  and  the  archbishops  of  Bourges,  pline  (Labbe,  v.  836-845). — (S)  a.d.  572,  June  1, 
Bordeaux,  and  Eauze  in  Armagnac,  by  order  of  of  twelve  bishops,  under  Archbishops  Martin  of 
King  Chilp^ic,  upon  points  of  discipline  (L'Ari  Braga  and  Nitigisius  of  Luca,  under  Miro,  king 
<ie  v€rifer  let  Dates,  i.  291).  [A.  W.  U.]  of  the  Suevi,  passed  ten  canons,  about  bishops 
B08CI  (BwrKoC),  Syrian  monies  in  the  4th  exacting  undue  fees,  appointment  of  metropolitan 
century,  so  called  because  they  lived  on  herbs  to  proclaim  annually  the  date  of  Easter,  and 
only.  Sosomen  speaks  of  them  as  very  numer-  other  points  of  discipline.  It  was  also  the  fin»t 
cos  near  Nisibis,  and  names  a  bishop  among  the  to  use  the  formula,  **  regnante  Christo  "  (Labbe, 
most  famous  of  them.  They  had  no  buildings  v.  894-902).  Mailoc,  bishop  of  Britona,  was  one 
but  lived  on  the  mountains,  continually  praying  of  the  bishops  present.— (4)  a.d.  675,  under 
and  singing  hymns.  Each  carried  a  knite,  with  Archbishop  Leocidisius,  with  seven  suffragans 
which  to  cut  herbs  and  grasses  (Soz.  H,  E,  vi.  (including  a  bishop  of  Britona),  passed  nine 
33).  A  connexion  has  been  traced  between  them  canons ;  prohibiting  the  giving  of  milk,  or  of  the 
and  the  sect  of  Adamiani  or  Adamitae,  who  went  bread  dipped  in  the  wine,  or  of  grapes  instead  of 
about  naked.  The  principle  is  the  same— of  re-  wine,  at  the  Eucharist ;  allowing  a  priest  to  have 
turning  to  a  state  of  nature — but  the  Bosci  are  dwelling  with  him  no  other  woman  than  his 
not  accused,  as  the  Adamitae,  of  licentiousness ;  mother,  not  even  his  sister ;  and  on  other  points 
and  with  them  the  motive  was  apparently  austere  of  discipline  (Labbe,  vi.  561-570).  [A.  W.  H.] 
self-mortification.  Frequent  instances  of  similar  *.n  a  -rkn:*  /^/-^ttvt/^tt  e\r»  m 
abstinent  .re  recorded  of  E«tem  hermit,  in  ^^^^^  COUNCIL  OP  (Bbenxaoesse 
HoKhn.  iPrat.  SpiritX  Tbeodoret  {Phihth.),  CoxciLiCM),  at  Braine  new  SousoM  (Bern,  near 
and  Eyagrius  (a  K.  i.  21>  (Tillemont,  H.  E.  Compiigne,  «c.  to  -t  Art  *  Yfnfer  I"  Dates 
viii  292^  fl  G  SI  wrongly),  rather  a  State  than  a  Church 
^^«™ .  ««-^^^«^  ^«  L  •  •  'J  Council,  held!  A.D.  580,  under  King  Chilperic, 
B08TRA,  COUNCIL  OF,  a.d.  243  or  244;  excommunicated  Leudastes  (who  had  been  Count 
mdeed,  there  probably  were  two  such :  one  at  ^f  Xours)  for  falsely  accusing  Gregory  of  Tours 
which  Beryllus,  bishop  of  Bostra,  was  reclaimed  of  having  calumniated  Queen  Fredegunda,  Wit- 
irom  his  strange  views  respecting  the  Person  of  j^^^se^  ^g^e  not  produced,  «  cunctis  dicentibus, 
our  Lord  by  Origen;  and  another  at  which  ^on  potest  persona  inferior  super  saceniotem 
Ongen  refuted  some  Arabians,  who  said  that  the  credi."  And  Gregory  exculpated  himself  by 
souls  of  men  died  with  their  bodies,  and  came  solemn  oath  at  three  several  altars  after  saying 
to  life  with  their  bodies  again  at  the  resur-  mass,  the  accusers  in  the  end  confessing  their 
rection  (Luseb.  vl  33  and  7;  Mansi,  i.  787  gujit  (Greg.  Tur.,  J/is^ /Vane.  v.  50 ;  Labbe,  v. 
-9<>)-                                                      L*^  S.  Ff  ]  9tj5^  9tj6).                                            [A.  W.  H.] 

BOURGES,  COUNCIL  OF  (BrruRiCEXSE       ^„_,^ ,,     _  .„      . 

Concilium),  at  Bourges,  but  (1)  a.d.  454,  only  BKANDEUM.    The  word  BraruUum  proba- 

conjecturally  in  that  city.     That  there  was  a  ^^7  designated  originally  some  particular  kind  of 

council    in    that   year    in  that    neighbourhood  ^'^^^  ^^^^^'     Thus,   Joannes   Diaconus  {Vita   8. 

appears  by  a  synodical  epistle  signed  by  the  ^'^'  *'^-  »^m  *Q  ^"  Cange,  s.  v.)  speaks  of  a 

bUhops  of  Bourges,  Tours,   and   another  (Sir-  *»dy  wearing  a  head-dress  **  candentis  brandei." 

mond.   Cone,  QalL  iii.   App.  1507  ;    Labbe,   iv.  fi"t  the  usages  with  which  we  are  immedi- 

1819).     Hincmar  wrongly  calls  it  a  Council  of  ^^^Y  concerned  are  the  following  :— 

Rome,  under  the  mistelcen  impression  that  the  1-  The  rich  cloth  or  shroud  in  which  the  body 

Leo  who  signs  it  was  the  Pope.— (2)  a.d.  473,  ^^  «   distinguished   saint   was  •  wrapped.     Thus 

to  elect  Simplicius  to  the  see  of  Bourges  (Sidon.  Hincmar  (  Vita  S,  Remigii,  c.  73)  describing  the 

ApoU.  Epistt.  vii.  5,  8,  9,  &c. ;   and  his  ora-  translation  of  St.  Remigius,  says  the  body  was 

tion  to  the   people    for   Simplicius,  Labbe,  iv.  ^^und  by  the  bishops  who  translated  it  wrapped 

1820-X827).     Sidonius  requests   the  interren-  »°  *   ^^   brandeum.    Compare   Flodoai-d,  Hist, 

tion  of  Agroecius,  archbishop  of  Sens  (although  t^cmensvs,  i.  -iu,  zi. 

out   of  his    province),   and   of   Euphronius   of  2.  Portions   of   such   shrouds   were   used   as 

Autun,   the   provincial   bishops   being   too   few  ^^'^^ »  ^"^^  instance,  a  portion  of  the  hrandfum 

in  number.    And  the  "  plebs  Biturigum  "  appear  ^^'<^^  enveloped  St.  Remigius,  enshrined  in  ivory, 

to  have  referred  the  nomination  to  Sidonius  him-  ^*»  venerated  with  due  honour  (Hincmar,  /.  c). 

self.— (8)  A.D.  767,  under  Pipin,  mentioned  by  3.  When  relics  of  some  samt  came  to  be  regarde-l 

Regino  and  Fredegarius,  but  with  no  record  of  «*  absolutely  essential  to  the  consecration  of  a 

its  purpose  or  ac*^(Ubbe,vi.  1836).  [A.W.H.]  *^^"rch  [Consecration],  pieces  of  cloth  which 

Tifwxmjn      rr>.^«rrt»r«.w,/v>T-i  ^^   ^^^   placed  near  them    were   held  to    be 

BOWING.     [Genuflexiou.]  themselves    equivalent   to   relics.     St.   Gregory 

BBACARENSE   CONCILIUM.    [Braoa,  the  Great  set   forth  his  view  of  this  practice  in 

Council  of.]  a  letter  to  Con<tantia  {Epist,  iii.  30).     It  is  not, 

BRAGA,    COUNCIL     OF     (Bracarense  he  says,  the  Roman  custom,  in  giving  relics  of 

CONOfLVUM),    provincial,    :it    Br-%ga,   in   Spain,  sairls,  to  presume  to  touch  any  portion  of  the 
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tody,  Vat  only  a  brand^um  ii  put  in  a  casket,  and  '  Agalfy  the  book  containing  those  offices  in  dis* 

'^  '    '       ^1  tinction  to  the  missal:  a  few  short  offices,  not 

directly  connected  with  canonical  hours,  and  in 
some  breriaries  the  ordinary  and  canon  of  the 
mass,  with  a  few  special  masses,  still  remaining 
m  it. 

The  contents  of  the  breviary,  in  their  essential 
parts,  are  derived  from  the  early  ages  of  Christi- 
anity. They  consbt  of  psalms,  lessons  taken 
from  the  Scriptures^  and  from  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers,  versicles  and  pious  sentences  thrown 
into  the  shape  of  antiphons,  responses,  or  other 
analogous    forms,    hymns,  and    prayers^      The 


set  near  the  most  holy  bodies.  This  is  again 
taken  up,  and  enshrined  with  due  solemnity  in 
♦he  churdi  to  be  dedicated,  and  the  same  miracles 
are  wrought  by  it  as  would  have  been  by  the 
very  bodies  themselves.  Tradition  relates,  that 
when  some  Greeks  doubted  the  efficacy  of  such 
relics,  St.  Leo  cut  a  brandeum  with  scissors,  and 
blood  flowed  from  the  wound.  St.  Leo*s  miracle 
is  related  by  St.  Germanus  to  Pope  Hormisdas 
{EpisiL  Poaiif.  p.  524)  and  by  Sigebert  (Chro- 
NitXMi,  A.D.  441>  Joannes  Diaconus  {Vita 
S    Greg.   ii.  42)   relates  a  similar  wonder  of 


St.  Gregory  himself,  which  is  said  to  be  also    present  form  of  the  book  is  the  result  ot*  a  long 


attested  by  an  inscription  in  one  of  the  crypts  of 
the  Vatican  (Torrigius  de  Cryptis  VaticaniSj  pt. 
2,  c  4,  ed.  2).  (Du  Gauge's  Glosaary,  s.  v. 
JfrandgHiny,  [C.] 

BREAKING  OF  BREAD.    [Fraction.] 

BREGENTFORD,  or  BREGUNTFORD, 

COUNCIL  OF  (BRENTF0RDEN8E  CONCILIUM), 

provincial,  at  Bregentforda,  Breguntford,  or 
Brentford.  (1)  A.D.  705,  an  informal  political 
conference,  mentioned  by  Waldhere,  bishop  of 
Liindoo,  as  to  be  held  by  the  kings,  bishops,  and 
abbats,  of  Wessex  and  of  the  East  Saxons,  about 
certain  unnamed  grounds  of  quarrel  (Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  Counc.  iii.  274).— (2)  a.d.  781,  held  by 
Oda,  king  of  Mercia,  and  Archbishop  Jaenberht, 
freed  the  monastery  of  Bath  from  the  jurisdio 
tion  of  the  see  of  Worcester  (charter  in  Kemble, 
CW.  Dipi.  143).  Other  (questionable)  charters 
apparently  profess  to  emanate  from  the  same 
C4*undl  (A.  139,  140).  [A.  W.  H.] 

BRENNACEN8E  CONCILIUM.  [Braine, 
Council  of.] 

BR  ENTF0RDEN8E  CONCILIUM.  [Bre- 

GENTFORD,   COL'NCIL  OF.] 

BREVIARY  {Breviarium),  This  word,  in 
it  ft  ecclesiastical  sense,  denotes  an  office  book  of 
the  Church,  containing  the  offices  for  the  canoni- 
cal hours,  as  distinguished  from  the  missal, 
uliich  contains  those  of  the  mass.  The  name, 
which  Meratus  derives  from  brevn  horariunij  ex- 
plaioing  it  as  compendium  precum,  indicates  that 
the  book  is  an  abbreviation  or  compilation;  and 
it  is  M>  called,  according  to  some,  because  the 
existing  form  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  ancient 
(iffice  :  according  to  others,  because  it  is  a  short 
i^ummarv  of  the  principal  portions  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, of  the  lives  of  the  greatest  saints,  and  of 
the  choicest  prayers  of  the  Church ;  or,  again, 
U'eiu>e  in  its  arrangement  the  various  parts  of 
tbe  office,  such  as  prayers,  hymns,  lessons,  &c., 
Are  only  once  given  in  full ;  and  afterwards  only 
in  iicated  by  the  tirst  words,  or  by  references.* 
S'me,  again,  have  thought  that  the  breviary 
w3«  oritcin^Uy  an  abbreviation  of  the  missale 
j4*'iuirium;  and  mainly  distinguished  from  it 
by  the  partial  omission  or  abbreviation  of  the 
ruhrics,   and  bv  the   first    wonls   alone  of  the 

V  m 

p«alms,  sections,  &c.,  being  given.  It  is  8U|>- 
{M^!«ed  that  this  abbreviated  iKwk  was  originully 
oimpiled  as  a  directory  for  the  choir,  and  that 
ou  its  general  adoption  in  convents,  in  which 
the  canonicil  hours  took  their  rise,  thtfse  were 
ia<«erted,  ana  uence  the  name  breviary  came  to 

•  rhrre  it  greai  Tarlecj  of  practiop  In  thU  n^p«-ct  be- 
tvcw  UiSrfmt  bretUrW  and  even  diffvient  itlitluos  of 
'»-  MMc  breviaiy. 


and  gradual  development.  During  a  lon^  tisM 
a  great  diversity  existed  in  the  manner  in  vhich 
the  psalms  and  their  accompanying  prayers  were 
recited  in  different  dioceses  and  convents ;  but 
from  the  5th  century  onwards  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  uniformity  in  this  part  of  divine  wor- 
ship may  be  observed,  till  in  later  days  the  only 
very  striking  difference  which  remains,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Mozarabic  breviary,  which  has 
a  special  character  of  its  own,  is  between  the 
office  books  of  the  Cast  and  the  West.  The  name 
breviary  is  confined  to  those  of  the  West. 

The  books  used  in  the  daily  office  which  con- 
tained the  materials  that  were  afterwards 
consolidated  into  the  breviary,  were— (1)  the 
Psalter^  containing  the  psalms  and  canticles 
arranged  in  their  appointed  order;  (2)  the 
ScriptureSj  from  which  lessons  for  the  nocturns 
were  taken ;  (3)  the  JlomiHary^  containing  the 
homilies  of  the  Fathers  appointed  to  be  read  on 
Sundays  and  other  days  indicated ;  (4)  the  Pas- 
sionary^  or  Passionaly  containing  the  history  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  saints,  martyrs,  and  con- 
fessors ;  (o)  the  Antiphonaryy  containing  the  an- 
tiphons and  responsories ;  (6)  the  Hymnal;  (7) 
the  Colltxiatieum^  or  Coilectunwiij  or  Liber  CoU 
levtariuSy  or  Oraiiatia/ef  containing  the  prayera, 
and  also  the  Shoii  Chapters  read  at  the  several 
hours;  (8)  the  Mart  urology.  There  were  also 
Hubrics  giving  the  directions  for  reciting  the 
various  offices. 

Various  digests  of  offices  from  these  and  limilax 
sources  have  been  attributed  with  more  or  less 
probability  to  Leo  the  Great,  Gelasivs,  and 
Gregory  the  Great.  Gregory  VII.  [tlOS^]  coo*- 
piled  the  book  which  is  the  basis  of  the  present 
Roman  breviary.  A  MS.  copy  of  this  book  was 
preserved  in  the  monastery  of  Casini,  from  about 
the  year  1100  a.d.  This  was  inscribed  **Incipit 
Breviarium  s.  Ordo  officiorum,  &c. ; "  and  hence 
Benedict  XIV.  derives  the  probable  origin  of  the 
name.  An  abbreviation  of  this  book  made  iu 
1244  by  Michael  Haymon,  general  of  the  Mi* 
norites,  obtained  the  approbation  of  Popt  Gre- 
gory X.,  and  was  introduced  by  Pope  Nicholas  II L 
in  1278  or  1279  into  all  the  churches  of  Rome. 

Originally  different  dioceses  and  monastic 
orders  had  their  own  special  breviaries,  varying 
one  from  the  other.  There  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  secular  and  the  monastic  bre- 
viaries, but  the  individual  members  of  these  two 
families,  while  they  vary  much  in  detail,  agree 
closely  in  their  arrangement  and  general  features. 
After  the  edition  by  Pius  V.,  the  Roman  breviary 
thus  revised  was  imposed  on  the  whole  Roquio 
obedience  to  the  exclusion  of  those  hitherto  m 
use,  with  an  exception  in  favour  of  those  ithicb 
bad  turn  oejo  in  use  for  200  years. 
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The  breriiiy  u  usually  di^kied  into  four 
iMtrU,  called  «fler  the  four  aeasons  of  the  year, 
^  Pars  hiemalis,  vemalis,  aestiralis  [t.  aestiva], 
autumnalifl."  Wheo  this  fourfold  dirisioD  was 
first  adopted  is  doubtful.  Traces  of  it  have 
he«c  found  Id  the  11th  century.  Each  of  these 
parti,  in  addition  to  the  introductory  rubrics, 
calendar^  and  other  tables,  has  four  subdivisions : 
^1)  the  Paalter  [Psalterium],  comprising  the 
psalms  and  canticles  arranged  according  to  the 
order  of  their  weekly  recitation,  and  also  other 
subordinate  parts  of  the  office  which  do  not  vary 
from  day  to  day ;  (2)  the  Proper  of  the  Season 
[Propriura  de  tempore],  containing  those  por- 
tions of  the  offices  which  varj  with  the  season ; 
(3)  the  Proper  of  the  Saints  [Proprium  Sanc- 
torum] ;  I.  e^  the  corresponding  portions  for  the 
festivals  of  saints;  and  (4)  the  Comm/m  of  the 
Saints.  [See  HouRS  OF  Prater  ;  Office,  The 
Divine  ;  Psalmody.]  [H.  J.  H.] 

BRIBERY.  The  Old  TesUment  is  so  full  of 
warnings  against  **  the  gift "  that  **  blindeth  the 
wise,  and  pervert«th  the  words  of  the  righteous  " 
(tz.  xziii.  8),  of  denunciations  of  those  that 
"judge  for  reward"  (Micah  iii.  11),  that  we 
could  not  expect  otherwise  than  to  find  the  like 
teachings  embodied  in  the  more  spiritual  morality 
of  the  New  Testament.  It  may  indeed  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  qualification  required  of  bishops 
and  deacons  by  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  that  they 
should  not  be  **  given  to  filthy  lucre  "  {attrxp^ 
K*pZ*is\  1  Tim.  iii.  3,  8 ;  Tit.  i.  7,  implies  pronc- 
ncss  to  bribery,  properly  so  called,  or  covetous- 
ness  generally.  If,  however,  we  reckon  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  as  representing  gene- 
rally the  Church  life  of  the  '2nd  century,  we 
see  that  the  odence  was  then  beginning  to  take 
hhapc.  The  bishop  is  directed  not  to  be  o])en  to  re- 
ceive gifls,  since  unconscientious  men  "  becoming 
acceptors  of  persons,  and  having  received  shame- 
ful gifts"  will  spare  the  sinner,  letting  him  remain 
in  the  Church  (bk.  ii.  c  9).  Another  passage 
iipenks  of  either  the  bishops  or  the  deacons  sinning 
by  the  acceptance  of  persons  or  of  gifts,  with  the 
addition  of  the  remarkable  words:  *'For  when 
the  ruler  asks,  and  the  judge  receives,  judgment 
is  not  brought  to  an  end  (i6.  c.  17),  A  third 
doalr  with  the  still  more  heinous  offence  of  con- 
demning the  innocent  for  reward,  threatening 
with  God*s  judgment  the  ** pastors"  and  deacons 
who,  either  through  acceptance  of  persons  or  in 
return  for  gifts,  expel  from  the  Church  those 
who  are  falsely  accused  (i6.  c.  42). 

There  was  of  course  nothing  exceptional  m  this 
morality.  In  the  Roman  law  there  were  nu- 
merous enactments  against  bribery.  Theodosius 
enacted  the  penalty  of  death  against  all  judges 
who  took  bribes  (Cod,  TheodL  9,  tit.  27,  s.  5). 
In  Justinian's  time,  although  the  penalty  of 
death  seems  to  have  been  abrogated,  the  offence 
is  subjected  to  degrading  punishments  (Nov,  viii., 
cxxiv.). 

The  law  of  the  Church  on  the  subject  of 
bribery  was  substantially  that  of  the  State.  The 
spiritual  sin  was  looked  upon  as  equivalent  to 
the  civil  offence,  and  the  Church  needed  no 
special  discipline  to  punish  the  former.  One 
form  of  bribery  indeed,  that  relating  to  the 
ohtainment  of  the  orders  or  dignities  of  the 
Church,  is  considered  separately  under  the  head 
uf  Simony.  [J.  M.  L] 

BBICCirS,  or  BRICTIUS.     (1)  Bishop, 


confessor  at  Martula  in  Umbria;  is  commemo- 
rated July  8  (^MaH,  Rom,  Vet,)\  July  9  (if. 
Adonis), 

(2)  St.  Brioe ;  succeeded  St.  Martin  as  bishop 
of  Tours;  commemorated  as  confessor,  Nov.  13 
(Mart.  Bedaey  Hieron.,  Adonis).  Proper  office  in 
the  Gregorian  Liber  JiesponsaUSj  p.  835.       [C] 

BRIDAL  RING.  That  the  present  use  of 
the  ring  in  marriage  has  grown  out  of  its  use  in 
betrothal,  is  historically  clear.  The  origin  of 
the  latter  is,  however,  obscure,  though  proba- 
bly it  is  the  meeting-point  of  several  different 
ideas  and  practices.  If  marriage  was  originally 
wife-catching,  as  seems  probable,  the  ring  may 
be  considered  as  the  symbol  of  the  wife's  cap- 
tivity. Again,  before  money  was  invented,  or 
before  its  use  became  common,  a  ring  would  )»e 
one  of  the  aptei>t  representatives  of  Trealth,  and 
as  such  would  easily  constitute  either  the  actual 
price  of  betrothal,  or  the  earnest  of  it ;  whilst 
we  know  that  in  some  countries  the  ring  has 
act»aliy  taken  the  place  of  money,  e.g.  the 
**nng-money"  of  our  Teutonic  forefathers. 
Again,  as  signet-rings  came  into  use,  the  ring 
itself  would  easily  grow  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  pledge  of  contracts,  a  symbol  of  faith  between 
man  and  man.  Lastly,  as  men's  feelings  beaime 
more  refined,  the  idea  of  the  ring,  (1st)  as  a 
symbol  of  the  wife's  subjection,  (2nd)  as  the 
price,  or  the  symbol  of  the  price,  of  her  purchase, 
(3rd)  as  the  pledge  of  the  contract  for  her  per- 
son, would  lose  itself  in  that  of  its  spiritual 
significance  as  a  symbol  of  endless  indissoluble 
union. 

It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  the  bridal  ring 
of  early  Christian  custom  was  not  derived  from 
Jewish  practice,  since  it  appears  clearly  that  its 
use  by  way  of  earnest  on  betrothal  among  the 
Jews  was  of  late  introduction,  derived  from  the 
Gentiles,  and  depended  for  its  validity  on  the  ring 
being  worth  money  [Arrhae].  But  the  early 
Christians,  as  above  indicated,  found  it  in  us« 
among  the  Romans,  unconnected  (as  was  ordinary 
marriage  itself)  with  any  superstitious  practices, 
and  naturally  adopted  it.  Tertullian  uses  the 
term  annulus  metonymically  for  betrothal  itself, 
in  that  passage  of  his  treatise  on  Idolatry,  in 
which,  examining  what  transactions  among  the 
Gentiles  a  Christian  man  may  lawfully  take  part 
in,  he  decides  that  betrothals  are  among  the 
number,  since  "  the  ring  "  is  not  derived  from 
the  honour  paid  to  any  idol  (c.  16).  The  same 
author  shews  in  his  Apology  that  by  his  time  the 
use  of  gold  for  the  betrothal  ring  must  have  long 
replaced  that  of  iron,  since  he  speaks  of  the 
woman  of  old  knowing  ^*  no  gold,  save  on  one 
finger,"  which  her  betrothed  "  oppignorasset 
prouubo  annulo"  (c  6),  with  which  may  be 
compared  Juvenal's  '*  digito  pignus  fortasse 
dedisti  "  (Sat.  vi.  17). 

It  will  be  obvious  from  the  last  two  pas.<vnge$ 
that  the  main  significance  of  the  betrothal  ring 
in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  was 
that  of  a  pledge.  Hence  its  abiding  signiHinnce 
as  representing  the  arrhae.  Its  value  in  this 
respect  was  by  no  means  confine<i  to  the  betrothal 
contract ;  thus  in  the  Digest,  Ulpian,  in  reference 
to  the  arrluic  on  an  ordinary  CDUtract  of  sale,  puts 
the  case  of  a  rinsj  being  given  by  way  of  earnest 
and  not  returned  after  the  payment  of  the  price 
and  delivery  of  the  thing  sold  (Aj7.  19,  tit,  1, 
s.  11,§  6  ;  with  which  compare  14,. tit.  .'?,  s.  15). 


BRIDAL  RING 

There  u  therefore  nothing  special  in  the  ex- 
preitfion  ''Subarrare  annulo,"  which  occurs  in 
a  well-known  passage  of  the  34th  letter  of  St. 
Ambrose,  where  he  represents  St.  Agnes  saying 
to  the  governor  of  Rome,  when  he  prt»ssed  her  U> 
marry  his  son,  that  **  another  lover  "  had  already 
**  given  her  earnest  by  the  ring  of  his  faith 
(annnlo  tidei  suae  subarravit  me). 

ULttorically,  the  bridal  ring  figures  somewhat 
prominently  in  the  record  of  the  5th  century. 
In  M.  Augustin  Thierry's  *  Hi.stoire  d'Athila/ 
2nd  ed.  vol.  L  c  5,  or  again  in  his  *  Placidie, 
reine  des  Gothes,'  appended  to  the  2nd  volume 
of  his  *  Saint  Jerdme/  c  4  (Gibbon  c  xxxv. 
relates  the  story  somewhat  differently),  it  is  told 
how  in  A.D.  434,  Honoria,  the  graceless  grand- 
daughter of  the  great  Theodosius,  in  a  tit  <^ 
rebellion  against  parental  authority,  sent  her  ring 
by  a  eunuch  to  the  Hunnish  king  Attila  (then 
recently  come  to  the  throne)  by  way  of  betrothal 
earnest,  requesting  him  to  make  war  on  her 
brother  Valentinian.  The  barbarian  8ovei*eign 
(who  had  a  whole  harem  of  his  own)  took  no 
Dutice  of  the  ring  at  the  time,  but  had  it  put 
away ;  and  fifteen  years  after,  when  about  to 
iarade  Italy,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Western  £m))eror, 
cttmplaining  that  the  princess,  hb  betrothed,  had 
be«n  ignominioQsly  treated  on  hi^  account,  and 
was  kept  in  prison,  and  requiring  her  to  be  set 
tree  and  restored  to  him  with  her  dowry,  which 
he  reckoned  at  half  the  personalty  of  the  late 
emperor  Constantius,  and  half  the  Western  Em- 
pire ;  and  he  forwarded  by  his  envoys  at  the  same 
time  her  ring,  to  avouch  the  justice  of  his  claim, 
— which  however  he  afterwards  did  not  care,  and 
probably  never  intended  to  press, — indeed  Honoria 
wasi  married  at  the  time,  as  was  stated  to  him  in 
reply,  and  as  no  doubt  he  knew  already. 

The  received  position  of  the  ring  on  the  fourth 
finger  is  explained  by  Isidore  of  Seville,  on  the 
ground  that  "  there  is  in  it,  so  they  say,  a  vein  of 
blcMxl  which  reaches  to  the  heart ''  (de  Offic.  bk.  ii. 
c  19).  The  quaint  reason  assigned  for  the  choice 
of  the  finger  will  be  observed,  as  well  as  the 
indication  that  the  ring  was  only  given  in  first 
marriages.  A  simpler  origin  for  the  use  of  the 
f'lurth  Hnger  is  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  wore 
of  old  their  rings  on  that  finder  (Macrobius, 
S'ttum.  7,  1.   13,  quoted  by  Seldeu  in  his  Uxor 

The  bridal  ring  is  referred  to  both  in  the 
Wi>igothic  and  the  Lombard  Codes.  The  former 
sjieaks  of  it  as  constituting  by  delivery  an  en- 
forceable marriage  contract  without  writing : 
**  where  a  ring  has  been  given  or  accepted  in  the 
o-ime  of  earnest,  though  no  writings  should  pass 
U'tw<>t;n  the  parties,  that  promise  should  be  iu 
n-iMi^  broken  with  which  a  ring  has  been  given 
.lU'i  trrras  (detinitio)  tixed  before  witnesses" 
{hk.  lit.  t.  i.  c  3).  The  Lombard  law  is  to  the 
vime  etl'ect:  when  a  man  betroths  to  himself 
.1  woman,  **  with  a  ring  only,  he  gives  earnest 
for  her  and  makes  her  his'  (cum  solo  annulo 
earn  i^ubarmt  et  suam  facit),  "  and  if  afterwards 
he  marry  another,  he  is  found  guilty  to  the 
amount  of  500  solidi  **  (bk.  v.  c.  i. ;  law  of  Luit- 
prand,  A.D.  717). 

A«  late  as  the  9th  century,  it  is  clear  that  the 
ring  was  constitutive  of  betrothal,  not  of  ninr- 
ri.i/H.  ThiA  is  shown  by  Pujh!  Nicohis's  answer 
til  the  Bulgarians,  where  h«  says  that  "  alter  the 
future  bridegroom  has  betrothed  to  himself  the 
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future  bride  by  earnest,  placing  on  her  finger  the 
ring  of  affiance  .  .  .  either  soon  or  at  a  fitting 
time  . .  .  both  are  led  to  the  mai  riage  (nuptialia 
foedera)  .  .  .  and  thus  at  last  receive  the  bene- 
diction and  the  heavenly  veil."  From  this  it 
follows  that  all  Western  Church  formulae  of 
blessing  rings  most  belong  to  a  still  later  period ; 
and  indeed  the  use  of  the  ring  in  marriage  is 
supposed  to  have  come  in  during  the  10th  century. 
On  the  other  hand,  since,  as  observed  under 
the  head  Arrhab,  Pope  Nicolas'?  reply  expressly 
distinguishes  Latin  from  Greek  usage,  it  is  per- 
fectly possible  that  the  blessing  of  rings,  which 
occurs  in  the  betrothal  liturgy  of  the  Eucho- 
logium  may  be  of  earlier  date:  ^By  a  ring 
was  given  authority  to  Joseph  in  Egypt.  By  a 
ring  was  Daniel  glorified  in  the  land  or  Babylon. 
By  a  ring  was  shewn  the  truthfulness  of  Tamar. 
By  a  ring  our  heavenly  Father  shewed  merer 
towards  his  son,  for  *  having  slain  the  fatted  calf 
and  eaten  let  us  rejoice  *  [he  said]  .  ,  .  Thou 
therefore,  0  Lord,  bless  this  placing  of  rings  with 
a  heavenly  blessing,"  &c.  The  Greek  ceremony, 
it  may  be  observed,  requires  two  rings,  one  of 
gold  and  one  of  silver.  [J.  M.  L.] 

BRIDGET,  or  BRIGEDA,  virgin,  of  Ireland, 
martyr  in  Scotland,  a.d.  523,  wonder-worker, 
is  commemorated  Feb.  1  {Mart,  llicron.^  Adonis, 
Bcdae),  [C] 

BRIEFS  and  BULLS  {Breve,  Bulla),  Both 
these  names  are  applied  to  the  Letters  Apastolic 
of  the  Pop% :  the  distinction  between  them  being 
chiefly  one  of  form,  and  relating  to  the  nature 
of  the  instrument  in  which  the  letters  arc  con- 
tained. 

A  Papal  Brief  is  ordinarily  written  in  the 
Latin  character,  and  is  sealed,  not  with  lead,  but 
with  wax ;  the  seal  bearing  the  impression  of  the 
so-called  "  fisherman's  ring,"  a  figure  of  St.  Peter 
fishing  from  a  boat.  It  is  signed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Briefs,  and  commonly  commences  thus : 
"  Pius  Papa  IX.,"  &c. 

A  Bull,  on  the  other  hand,  is  written  in  the 
Gothic  character,  and  is  sealed  with  a  leaden  seal 
of  a  globular  form  (from  which,  viz.  bulla,  as 
most  suppose,  it  derives  its  name,  though  some 
deduce  it  from  jBovA^)),  which  is  attached  to  the 
document  by  a  string  of  silk,  if  the  Bull  be  one 
of  Grace,  or  by  a  hempen  cord,  if  it  be  one  of 
Justice.  The  seal  bears  on  one  side  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and 
on  the  other  the  name  of  the  reigning  Pope. 
Bulls  are  issued  from  the  Papal  Chancery,  and 
commence  in  this  form  :  **  Pius  Episcopus,  servus 
servorum  Dei,"  &c. 

Some  Bulls  have  not  only  the  Papal  seal,  but 
also  a  second  one  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  These 
are  Consistorial  Bulls,  and  are  issued  with  the 
assent  and  advice  of  the  Cardinals  in  Consistory, 
by  whom  they  are  subscribed. 

Briefs  and  Bulls  are  of  equal  force,  but  the 
former  are  supposed  to  have  greater  brevity  of 
expression  (whence  perha))s  the  name),  xmd  as 
a  general,  though  not  invariable,  rule,  to  be 
employed  in  matters  of  lesser  moment.  Befora 
his  coronation,  a  Pope  ought  not  to  issue  Bulls, 
but  only  Briefs.  Or  if  he  issues  a  Bull,  it  docs 
not  bear  his  name  on  the  seal. 

A  Brief,  on  the  whole,  may  be  said  to  corrc- 
spona  in  some  ro>iKH.'ts  to  a  Writ  of  Privy  Seal 
in  EngLind,  vi»  distinguibhc<l  from  Letl^\&  V^V.^'oX 
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ef  the  Crown,  which  wonld  luwir  to  a  Ball. 
It  maj  b>  added  that  a  Brier  nuj  b>  myfrttatA, 
aa  It  ie  cot  iiiued  Id  the  same  open  form  »a  a 
Bull ;  and  then  are,  It  it  laid,  iiutanen  of  Bricfi 
heing  lappresKd  altogether.  It  mar  alH  be 
canalled  or  Bupeneded  bf  a  tubaeqnent  Brief, 
whenas  a  Ball  can  be  casoelled  onlf  bj  a  Bull. 
For  the  most  part  alio  a  Brief  ii  of  loi  eiteiuive 
application  than  a  Bull,  the  latter  beiug  lome- 
tlmei  binding  on  the  entire  Chiiitian  world  in 
(ommnnioD  with  Bonia. 

It  muit  be  atatad,  howoTer,  that  lome  of  the 
particulan  juat  ap«l(ied,  thoagh  characteriatic 
of  Bnlli  and  Biieft  at  this  daf  and  for  a  long 
period,  are  not  obiened  In  verj  earlf  dociunenti. 
Thui,  tor  loitanoe,  in  the  LiUr  Diumut  Soma- 
nonuH  Faalifictim,  a  work  probably  of  the  8th 
centnrf  (printad  in  Higne'a  Patraogiae  Curnu 
Compltttit,  Tol.  CT.)  fbrnii  of  commeDoemeDti  of 
Papal  letten  are  gixen,  In  which  the  name  of 
the  Pope  followa  inataad  of  preceding  that  of  the 
great  penon  to  whom  the  latter  ia  addressed. 

Thui  to  a  Patridan  the  letter  begins  "  Do- 
mino eicellentlsilmo,  atqne  pnacellentlBBimo  Glio 
[name]  patrlcio,  [name  of  Pope]  £plseopns  aemii 
■erronim  Del."  And  to  the  ■rchblahop  of  Ba- 
venna  —  "  Rererendissimo  et  Ssnctisaimo  ftvtri 
[name  of  archbiahop]  Coepiscopo,  [name  of  Pope] 
•ervna  serroram  Dei."  And  even  to  a  Pres- 
bfter  we  have  — "  Dilecliaiimo  filio  [name  ot 
ierj  [name  of  Pope]  eervoe  aerrorum  Del." 

■  -  — B>ed  to  the  edition  of  the 

Liber  Viurntu  of  I860,  the  Jesuit  Qetner  atataa 
that  the  coatom  of  putting  the  Pope's  name  firat 

9th  century.  It  will  thns  probably  be  nearly 
contemporaneoua  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Forged  Decretala,  and  will  appropriately  mark 
the  en  when  the  Popes  Gnt  put  forward  ngal 
and  ulCn-regal  pntensioui. 

Atil^uiitiei , —  Pemria,  BiblioUeea  Canonka 
Yol.  i.  edit.  ISa,  aub  vodbiu  "Brere,  BqIIbj" 
Aylifle'i  Parenpn  Juris  canonici,  tit.  "of  Bulls 
Papal;"  Burn's  iToefes.  Ijie,  tit.  "Bull ;"  Twiss 
On  1^  Ltttert  Apostolic  of  Pop*  Paa  IX.  Lou- 
don, 1851,  p.  a.  [B.  S.] 

BBITAIN,  COUNCILS  IN.  [BHirinmcu- 
Concilium.] 

BBITANNICUMCONCILnjM!..e.  Coun- 
cils of  the  Welsh  Church.     See  Caebleomjisbe  ; 

LLAND^WI-BBBri  ;    Lucira  VlCTOBl^e ;    AUGUS- 

tihe'b  OiK ;  Vebulahtum. 

2.  Breton  Councils  [BHirriNr]. 

The  Couucili  called  "  Britannica,"  in  Cave, 
Wilkins,  Labbe,  Itc,  are  either  thoae  above  named 
(mostly  misdated  and  incorrectly  described),  or 
are  pure  fables;  while  Care  has  chosen  to  add 
to  them  the  Morthnmbrian  Spiod  of  Onestre- 
k\i  cf  A.D.  702,  which  see  under  its  proper 
title.  [A.  W.  H.] 

BBOTHEBHOOD.  The  origin  of  brotber- 
boods  or  fratemitiea  in  the  Christian  Church  and 
world,  whether  clerical,  lay,  or  mixed,  is  far  from 
being  satiafactorily  ascertained.  The  history  of 
monastic  fraternities  will  be  found  under  their 
appropriat«  headings,  though  we  may  hen  re- 
Dinrk  that  the  formation  of  auch  Ihtemities 
was  In  direct  opposit 
which  prod  need  monai 
^araxii,  or  solitary, 
VllJcmesi  (Ipiffuir).     Yet  auch  fraternities 


they  recelTed  their  first  written  conttitation 
from  SL  Basil  (336-379),  and  both  Basil  and 
Jenma  (who  had  himself  been  a  hermit)  having 
declared  their  disapproral  of  eolitary  monachiim, 
the  Bodal  or  fraternal  type  moat  be  considered  to 
have  become  fully  impressed  on  the  monastic 
ayatam  during  the  course  of  the  4th  and  Ath 
centuries. 

Dr.  Brentano,  in  his  work  On  tha  Hi$torg  and 
Petelopmmt  of  OSdi  (London,  Triibner,  1870), 
eipreiees  indeed  the  opinion  "that  the  religious 
brotherhooda  of  the  middle  ages,  and  as  they 
atlll  eiist  In  Catholic  countries,  hare  their  origin 
with   monasticiim,    and    in    an 


nlUtion 


1  that 


Lght  In  Sonthem  lands,  in  which  Chris- 
tianity and  monaaticism  were  first  propagated  " 
(p.  9).  If  this  be  ao,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  imitation  was  almoat  coeval  with  its  model, 
ibr  be  himself  ascribes  to  the  3rd  century—  the 
age  of  the  Egyptian  heimlta  —  the  "  Christian 
brotherhood  for  nuraing  the  sick  "  of  the  Para- 
iolaiti, — which  UoratoH  was  the  first  to  point 
out  aa  a  aert  of  religioua  frsternity,  in  oppo- 
aitlon  to  various  writers  quoted  by  him  (in  the 
7Sth  LKaaertation  of  bia  Antiquitalei  ilrdii 
Ami,  vol.  vi.),  who  had  held  that  auch  frater- 
nities data  only  ttom  the  9th  or  even  the  13th 
centuries.  [PabaBOLANI.]  Muratori  also  sng- 
gesta  that  the  Itciiairii  or  dcvani,  who  are 
mentioned  In  the  Cede  (1  tit.  2,  s.  *),  and  in 
Justinian's  43rd  and  59th  Novels,  by  the  lattei 
as  fulfilling  certain  functions  at  funerals,  must 
hare  been   a  kind  of  religious  fk-aternity.     On 
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canon  of  the  Council  of  Chslcedon 
requires  the  cutting  off  of  all  clfrica  or  monks 
forming  "oonjurationes  vel  sodalitate*"  (Isidore 
Mercator  translates  "phntrias  vel  factionea"); 
for  if  "the  crime  of  conspiracy  or  of  sodalil.a  is 
wholly  forbidden  even  by  eitemal  laws,  much 
more  should  it  be  so  in  God'a  Church."  A 
decree  of  the  Vandal  king  Gundemar  (to  be 
(bund  in  the  10th  vol.  of  Labbe  and  Manti's 
CovncUi,  p.  510),  about  a.d.  610,  directed  to 
the  priesU  of  the  city  of  Carthage,  speaks  in 
like  manner  otfratrias  ei  amjnrationet  against  the 
HetnpolitAu  Church.  So  again  the  6th  Oecu- 
menical Council,  that  of  Constantinople  tn  Tmlh, 
A.D,  680-1,  has  a  canon  (34)  sgaioat  clerics  or 
monka  avnitriiurm  I)  fifwrpidfopTK  (Iranslate'l 
in  the  Latin  conjarantes  vel  aodalitate!  ine^inlfn). 
who  art  to  lose  their  rank  ;  and  other  simihir 
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part  of  the  Chur 
nity  to  clerical  and  monastic  use.  We  may  take 
as  an  instance  of  this  in  our  own  countrv  the 
'Dialogue  by  question  and  answer  on  Church 
goverament '  of  Archbishop  Egbert  of  York  (mid- 
dle of  the  century),  in  which  the  terms  fraltr 
and  loror  will  ba  found  applied  both  to  clerics 
and  monks  or  nuns,  but  nei-cr  nppanntly  to  lay. 
men.  But  there  is  at  the  same  time  cround  for 
surmising  that  the  term  "  fraternity,'  which  ia 
the  12th  and  13th  centuries  Is  used  ordinarily  as 
■  aynouym  for  "gild,"  was   already  current  ii 
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the  8th  or  9th  to  derignate  these  bodies,  the  | 
organization  of  which  Dr.  Brentano  holds  to  have 
h^tn.  complete  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the 
8th  century  (Brentano  on  Gilds,  pp.  11-12),  and 
the  balk  of  which  were  of  lay  constitution,  thongh 
usually  of  a  more  or  less  religions  character. 
The  connexion  between  the  two  words  is  esta- 
blished in  a  somewhat  singular  manner.  A 
Council  of  Nantes  of  very  uncertain  date,  which 
has  been  placed  by  some  as  early  as  658,  by 
others  as  late  as  800,  has  a  canon  (9)  which  is 
repeated  almost  in  the  same  terms  in  a  capitulary 
of  Archbishop  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  of  the  year 
852  or  858  (c.  16).  But  where  the  canon  speaks 
of  "  those  gatherings  or  confraternities  which  are 
termed  conBortia  (de  oollectis  vel  confratriis  quas 
consortia  rocant),"  the  archbishop  has  **de 
collectis  quas  geldomcu  rel  confratrias  vulgo 
Tocant," — ^gatherings  which  are  commonly 
called  gilds  or  confraternities."  Whilst  the  fiiith- 
ful  are  authorized  to  unite  ''in  oblations,  in 
lights,  in  mutual  prayers,  in  the  burial  of  the 
tiead,  in  alms  and  other  oflSces  of  piety,"  those 
feasts  and  banquets  are  forbidden,  where  ''  undue 
exactions,  shameful  and  vain  merriment  and 
quarrels,  often  even  hatred  and  dissensions  are 
wont  to  arise ; "  the  penalty  assigned  being  for 
clerics  deprivation,  for  laymen  or  women  exclu- 
sion from  conununion  till  they  have  given  due 
satis&ction. 

But  the  term  ^  gild  "  itself  was  already  in 
use  to  designate  fraternities  for  mutual  help  be- 
fore the  days  of  Hincmar.  We  meet  with  it  in 
a  capitulary  of  Charlemagne's  of  the  year  779, 
treated  by  Canciani  and  Mnratori  as  enacted  for 
Lombardy,  but  by  Pertz  on  the  contrary  (in  his 
MonMmenta  Germaniae  Bistoriod)  as  enacted  for 
Fraaoe,  which  bears  "  As  touching  the  oaths  mu- 
tually sworn  by  a  gild  (per  gildoniam,  Cane. ; 
gildonia,  PertzX  that  no  one  presume  to  do  so. 
Otherwise  as  touching  their  maintenance  '  (ali- 
moniis;  or  ''alms,"  elemosynis,  Pertz),'  or  fire, 
or  shipwreck,  though  they  may  make  covenant 
(qoamvis  convenientias  faciant)  let  none  presume 
to  f  wear  thereto  "  (see  also  bk.  t.  of  the  general 
roliection,  c.  200,  "  de  sacramentis  pro  gildoma 
(  gildonii  )  invicem  conjurantibus " ;  and  the 
4th  **  Addition,"  c  134,  **  ne  aliquis  pro  gildomii 
sacrament um  fkcere  audeat.")  It  is  thus  clear 
that  the  gilds  of  the  latter  half  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury existed  for  purposes  exactly  the  same  as 
th(*e  which  they  fulfilled  several  centuries  later. 
So  far  indeed  as  they  were  usually  sanctioned  by 
oath,  they  were  obviously  forbidden  by  the  capi- 
tulary alx)ve  quoted,  as  well  as  by  several  others 
fl^^iiut  **  conjurations "  and  conspiracies  which 
l>r.  Brentano  refers  to  from  Pertz,  the  last  (the 
ThionvUle  Capitulary  of  805)  of  a  peculiarly 
ferocious  character. 

It  may  be  suspected  that  the  subject  of  reli- 
ci^'UA  or  quasi-religioua  brotherhoods  or  fratemi- 
ti<r4  in  the  early  Church  (apart  from  monastic 
unei)  has  been  but  imperfectly  investigated  as 
ret.  It  may  at  least  be  said  that  specific  bodies 
are  found  apparently  answering  to  the  character, 
uttached  to  (nrticular  churches,  during  the  3rd, 
4th,  oth,  and  6th  centuries.  In  the  West,  how- 
ever, we  seem  first  to  discern  them  under  the 
Teutonic  shape  of  the  gild,  which  in  its  freer 
forms  was  palpably  the  object  of  great  jealousy 
to  the  political  and  spiritual  despots  of  the  Cai- 
loriagi^ui  era.  [J.  h\.  L.] 
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BUC0LU8,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  consecrated 
by  St.  John ;  commemorated  as  "  Holy  Father," 
Feb.  6  (Cai,  ByMant,)  [C] 

BULLS.    [Briefs  jpkd  Bulls.] 

BUBDIGALENSD  CONCILIUM.  [BoBr 
DEAUX,  Council  of.] 

BURFORD,  COUNCIL  OF  (Berohford- 
Essv:  CoKciuux),  provincial,  "juxU  vadoiu 
Berghford,"  at  Burford  In  Oxfordshire,  A.D.  685, 
witnesses  a  grant  by  King  Berhtwald,  an  under- 
king  of  Ethelred  of  Merda,  to  Aldhelm  and  the 
abbey  of  Malmesbury  (charter  in  Will.  Malm. 
G.  A  A.  F.,  and  Kembla,  Cod.  Dipl.  26;  the 
latter  correcting  the  impoasible  date  DCXXXV 
into  OCLXXXV,  and  thm  removing  the  main 
objection  to  the  ffenuinentas  of  the  document* 
which  however  he  still  marks  as  spurious; 
Haddan  and  Stubbe,  CounQ,  iii.  169).  [A.  W.  H.] 

BURIAL  of  ths  DEAD.  Among  the  man? 
points  of  contrast  between  the  Christian  Church 
and  the  systems  which  it  supplanted,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  departed  furnished  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous.  Side  by  side  with  their  unexampled 
hospitality  and  their  austere  purity  of  life,  Julian 
enumerates  their  care  for  the  burial  of  the  dead 
as  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  Christians 
against  whom  he  strove,  had  succeeded  in  con- 
verting the  Empire  {Epist.  ad  Arsac.  xlix.,  Opp. 
ed.  Spanheim).  That  which  was  characteristic 
of  the  new  faith  was  not  only  its  belief  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  but  its  reverence  for 
that  body  as  sharing  in  the  redemption,  and  this 
showed  itself  in  almost  every  incident  coimected 
with  the  funeral  rites. 

1.  Mode  of  Bwrial,  In  Egypt  and  in  Palestine 
the  Christian  Church  inheritMl  the  practice  of 
embalming.  It  had  prevailed  from  the  earliest 
period  of  which  we  nave  any  record.  It  had 
originated  in  a  belief  which  Christians  recognised 
as  analogous  to  their  own  (Augiut.  Serm,  de  Div. 
cxx.  12).  So  the  patriarchs  and  kings  of  the  Old 
Testament  had  been  interred,  so  had  been  their 
Lord  himself.  It  was  natural  that  those  who 
found  the  practice  in  existence  should  not  discard 
it,  even  though  they  no  longer  looked  on  it  aa 
essential.  The  language  of  Tertullian  implies 
that  it  was  in  general  use  in  Western  Africa 
{Apol.  c.  42);  that  of  Augustine  (Jl.  c.)  shows 
that  it  was  adopted  in  Egypt.  In  Greece,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  dead  had  been  consigned  to  the 
funeral  pyre,  and  the  ashes  collected  in  an  um 
of  bronze  or  clay,  from  the  heroic  age  downward. 
Rome,  which  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Republic 
had  interred  its  dead,  had  adopted  the  Greek 
usage  in  the  time  of  Sulla  (the  dictator  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  Roman  whose  body  was 
so  disposed  of)  and  had  transmitted  it  to  the 
Empiie  (Plin.  Ilist.  Nat.  vii.  54;  Cic.  de  Legg. 
ii.  25).  .Vgainst  this  usage  Christian  feeling 
naturally  revolted.  Even  while  contending  that 
no  variation  in  the  mode  of  burial  could  affect 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Christian  writers 
protested  against  cremation  as  wanting  in  re- 
verencing, and  suggesting  a  denial  of  the  truth 
which  they  held  so  precious.  We,  they  said, 
"veterem  et  meliorem  consuetudinem  humandi 
frequentamus'*'  (Minuc  Felix,  Octav.  c.  39; 
August,  de  Ctv.  Deij  i.  12,  13).  And  accord- 
ingly, when  their  persecutors  sought  to  inflict 
the  most  cruel  outrage  on  their  teelings,  they 
added  to  the  tortures  by  which  they  inflicted 
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d«aih,  that  of  burning  the  bodies  cf  the  dead.  { 
In  this  way,  they  thought,  they  should  rob  the 
Christians  of  that  resurrection  which  they  hoped 
for,  or  at  least  trample  on  that  which  they  held  , 
sacred  (Euseb.  H,  E,  t.  1,  ad  fin,).    As  a  rule, ! 
accordingly,  it  may  be  held,  that  interment,  with  | 
or  without  embalming,  according  to  local  custom 
or  the  rank  of  the  deceased,  obtained  from  the 
first  in  all  Christian  Churches. 

2.  Place  of  Burial,  At  first,  in  the  natui'e 
of  things,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Christians 
to  transgress  the  laws  of  the  Empire  which  for- 
Itiide  interment  within  the  walls  of  cities  (Cic.  de 
Lcgg,  ii.  58).  The  Jewish  custom  had  in  this 
respect  agreed  with  that  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  heathen  world,  strengthened  by 
the  feeling  that  contact  with  the  graves  where 
the  dead  reposed  brought  with  it  a  ceremonial 
defilement.  The  tomb  of  Christ,  e.g.^  was  in  a 
garden  nigh  unto  the  city,  but  outside  the  gates 
(Matt,  xxvii.  60),  and  the  same  holds  good  of 
the  burial  at  Nain  (Luke  vii.  12)^  and  of  that  of 
Lazarus  (John  xi.  30).  The  demoniac  of  Gadai*a 
had  "  his  dwelling  in  the  tombs,"  because  they 
were  remote  from  human  habitations  (Mark  v. 
5).  Commonly,  as  on  the  Appian  way,  and  the 
road  from  Athens  to  the  Piraeus,  the  strip  of 
ground  on  each  side  of  the  most  frequented 
highway,  beginning  at  the  city  gate,  became 
the  burial-place  of  citizens.  Slaves  and  foreign- 
era  were  laid  in  some  less  honourable  position. 
The  Jews  at  Rome  and  in  other  cities  had  burial- 
places  of  their  own. 

The  wish  to  avoid  contact  with  idolatrous 
rites,  and  to  escape  interruption  and  insult  in 
their  own  funeral  ceremonies,  would  naturally 
lead  Christians  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Jews,  and  to  secure,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  place 
where  they  could  bury  their  dead  in  peace.  The 
earliest  trace  of  this  feeling  is  found  in  an 
inscription,  which  I'ecords  the  purchase  by 
Faustus,  a  slave  of  Antonia,  the  wife  of  Drusus, 
from  Jucundus,  a  Christian,  of  the  "jus  oUa- 
rum,"  the  right,  ue.  of  burying  the  remains  of 
the  dead  in  a  columbarium.  The  Christian,  t.  e. 
will  no  longer  bui*n  the  bodies  of  those  for 
whom  he  cai*es,  nor  have  his  own  body  to  be 
burnt,  but  sells  his  interest  in  the  pagan  sepul- 
chre, and  provides  another  for  himself  (Muratori 
MDCLXViii.  6).  So  in  like  manner  Cyprian 
{£p,  68)  makes  it  a  special  charge  against  Mar- 
tialis,  bishop  of  Astura,  that  he  had  allowed  his 
sons  to  be  "apud  profana  sepulcra  depositos." 
During  the  long  periods  in  which  they  were 
exempt  from  persecution,  they  were  allowed  in 
niany  cities  to  possess  their  burial-grounds  in 
))eace.  At  Carthage,  e.g.,  they  had  their  areae, 
and  it  was  only  in  a  time  of  popular  fury  that 
their  right  to  them  was  disputed  (Tertull.  ad 
Scap,  c.  3).  At  Alexandria  they  had  what  they 
had  been  the  first  to  call  KoififiT^pia,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  persecution  under  Vaderian  and  Gal- 
lienus  that  they  were  forbidden  to  have  access 
to  them  (Euseb.  B.  E.  vii.  11).  [Cemetery.] 
Soon  afterwai*ds,  however,  they  must  have  been 
restored,  as  we  find  Diocletian  and  Maximian 
again  closing  them.  Special  edicts  of  this  nature 
are,  of  course,  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule. 
Where,  as  at  Rome,  Naples,  and  Milan,  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil  lent  itself  readily  to  subtcn-ane- 
ous  interment,  this  was  caught  at  &s  giving  at 
Mire  the  pnvacy  and  security  which  the  Chris- 


tians needed.  As  Christianity  spread,  it  was  not 
difficult,  by  payment  or  by  favour — often,  |M»rhaps, 
through  a  seci*et  sympathy — to  obtain  from  the 
owners  of  the  land  which  was  thus  excavated  a 
prescriptive  right  to  its  use ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  sanctity  of  the  catacombs  never  seems 
to  have  been  violated.  [Catacombs.]  Whatever 
other  purposes  they  might  serve,  as  meeting- 
places  or  refuges,  this  was,  beyond  question, 
their  primary  and  most  lasting  use. 

During  persecution,  especially  in  localities 
where  there  was  not  the  facilitv  for  concealment 
presented  by  the  catacombs,  the  Christians  had, 
of  course,  to  bury  their  dead  as  they  could. 
When  the  conversion  of  Constantine  restored  free 
liberty  of  choice,  the  places  which  had  been 
made  sacred  by  the  bodies  of  saints  and  mai'tyrs 
were  naturally  sought  after.  The  tomb  became 
the  nucleus  of  a  basilica.  The  devout  Christian 
wished  to  be  helped  by  the  presence  and  protec- 
tion of  the  martyr  (August,  de  Cura  ger.  pro 
Mort,  c.  1  and  7).  The  phrases  POSITOS  AD 
8ANCT0S,  AO  MARTYRES,  ai*e  found  frequently  on 
monumental  inscriptions  in  Italy  and  Gaul  (Le 
Blant,  Inscriptions  Chr^icnneSy  i.  83).  Gra- 
dually, through  the  infiuence  of  this  feeling,  the 
old  Roman  practice  of  extramural  inteiment 
fell  into  disuse.  Burial  within  the  basilica  was 
reserved  for  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  Con- 
stantine was  the  first  to  set  the  example,  and 
was  followed  by  Theodosius  and  Honorius  (Chry- 
sost.  Horn,  26  in  2  Cor.).  The  distinction  was 
eagerly  sought  after,  and  the  desire  to  obtain 
it  had  to  be  placed  under  resti-ictions  both  by 
imperial  laws,  as  by  those  of  Valentinian  and 
Gratism,  and  by  the  canons  of  councils  (Cone. 
Bracar.  A.D.  563,  c.  18).  During  the  transition 
period  many  cities  seem  to  have  adhered  to  the 
old  plan,  and  to  have  refused  their  sanction  to 
any  intramural  interment  {ibid.).  Where  that 
sanction  was  given,  the  precincts  of  the  church, 
sometimes  its  atrium  or  courtyai'd,  where  it  was 
constructed  after  the  type  of  a  basilica,  became 
the  favourite  spot.  In  the  9th  century  Gregory 
of  Tours  supplies  the  first  instance  of  a  formal 
consecration  of  a  churchyard  for  such  a  pur]>ose 
{De  Gtor.  Confess,  c.  6).  A  special  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  the  baptistery  for  interments 
is  found  in  Gaul  about  the  same  period  (Cone. 
Antissiod.  c.  14). 

Funeral  Rites.  The  details  of  Christian 
burial  present,  as  might  be  expected,  points  )>oth 
of  resemblance  and  contrast  to  heathen  practices. 
Whei*ever  the  usage  was  the  expression  of  na- 
tural reverence  or  love,  there  it  was  adopted. 
Where  it  was  connected  with  any  pagan  super- 
stition it  was  carefully  avoided. 

(1.)  Starting  from  the  moment  of  death,  the 
fii*st  act  of  the  by-standers,  of  the  nearest  of  kin 
who  might  be  present,  was  to  close  the  eyes  and 
mouth  of  the  corpse  (Euseb.  IT.  E.  vii.  22). 
Among  the  Romans  this  had  been  followed  by 
reopening  the  eyes  when  the  body  was  placed 
upon  the  pyre  (Plin.  Aa^.  Hist.  xi.  37),  probably 
as  symbolizing  the  thought  that  though  they 
had  ceased  to  look  upon  the  world  which  they 
were  leaving,  they  were  yet  on  the  point  ot 
passing  to  another  state  of  being  where  they 
would  see  and  be  seen  again.  Of  this  latter 
custom  we  have  no  trace  in  Christian  history. 
Then  followed  the  wsishing,  the  auoiuting,  some- 
times the   embalming.     In   the   soiicty  around 
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them  thb  had  heen  left  to  the  pollinctorea^  who 
made  it  their  business.  With  Christians  it  was 
a  work  of  love,  done  for  friends  and  kindred,  or 
tven  for  strangers  and  the  poor  (Kuseb.  //.  E. 
Tii.  2-2). 

(2.)  In  Palestine  and  throuc^hnut  the  East 
geoemlly  interment  followed  u|K)n  death  aAer 
an  interral  of  a  few  hours,  during  which  the 
hired  mourners  made  their  lamentations  (Matt, 
ix.  23;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25;  Jerem.  xxii.  18). 
This  was  dne  in  part,  of  coui*8e,  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  decomposition  sets  in  under  such  a 
climate,  but  still  more  to  the  feeling  common  to 
both  Jew  and  heathen,  that  the  ]>resence  of  tho 
dead  bodj  brought  defilement  to  the  house  and 
its  inmatea.  Here  also  Christian  thought  shewed 
itself  in  contrast,  and  the  interval  between  death 
and  burial  was  gradually  prolonged  to  three  or 
four  days.  The  body  was  swathed  in  white 
linen,  sometimes  with  the  insignia  of  office,  or 
with  ornaments  of  gold  and  gems,  placed  in  the 
roffin  or  sarcophagus,  and  laid  out,  sometimes  in 
the  chamber  of  death,  sometimes  in  the  church, 
that  friends  might  come  and  weep  and  take  their 
latt  look  (Eoseb.  V%t.  Const,  iv.  UO,  67 ;  Ambros. 
'^nit.  in  obit,  TheodM, ;  August.  Conff.  ix.  12). 
Vigils  were  held  over  it,  accompanied  by  prayers 
and  hymns.  Hired  mourners,  like  those  of  the 
VjxfX  or  the  praejicae  of  the  Romans,  were  not 
allowed. 

(3.)  The  feeling  that  a  funeral  was  a  thing  of  evil 
omen  for  the  eve  to  fall  un  led  the  Romans  to  choose 
nit^ht  as  the  time  for  interment.*  The  Christian 
Church,  on  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  it  was  able 
tr»  devtdop  itself  freely,  and  was  free  from  the 
rink  of  outrage,  chose  the  day,  and  gave  to  the 
funeral  procession  somewhat  of  the  character  of 
a  triumph.  The  coffin  was  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  nearest  friends  and  kinsmen.  Where,  as 
iu  the  case  of  Paula  (Hieron.  Ep,  27  ad  Eust(>ch.\ 
honour  was  to  be  shewn  to  some  conspicuous 
UfUi-factor  of  the  Church,  it  was  carried  by  the 
(•i*hu|is  and  the  clergy.  The  lejuling  clergy  of 
a  diocese  took  their  place  as  bearers  at  the  funeral 
"t  a  bishop,  as,  e.g.  in  that  of  St.  Basil  (Greg. 
Naz.  Oral.  xx.  p.  371).  They  and  the  others 
who  t<M>k  (Mirt  in  the  ceremonial  carried  in  their 
h.inils  branches,  not  of  the  funereal  cypress,  jis 
•irnong  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  of  palm  and  olive, 
:i4  those  who  celebrate  a  victory.  I.eaves  of  the 
.•v«»ri:reen  laurel  and  ivy  were  placed  in  the  coHin 
I'l  token  of  the  hope  of  immortality  (Durand. 
J:  it.  dir.  nf.  vii.  35).  Others,  again,  in  like  token 
of  (Christian  joy,  carried  litihted  lamps  or  torches 
(t'hrvKwt.  //(/fii.  IV.  in  llchr.;  Greg.  Nyss.  Vit. 
Afi.rin.  ii.  p.  201).  The  practice  of  crowning 
thr  heail  with  a  wreath  of  tlowcrs  was  rejecte<l,^ 
jinrtly  a<  tainteti  with  idolatry,  partly  as  asso- 
« I  itufi'i  with  riotous  revels  or  shjuueless  effeminacy 
(<;i^m.  Alex.  I'aedtig.  ii.  8;  Tertull.dff  Cor.  MiUU 
c.  \*y\  but  tlowers  were  scattered  freely  over  the 
U0\j.  Others,  again,  carried  thuribles,  and  fra- 
tyrant    clouds   of   incense   rose   as   in   a   Roman 

•  Jnlian.  in  his  edict  against  the  practice  of  funeral 
proceaKioiM,  occaskmed  by  tbone  which  had  been  held  at 
Anttocfa  in  honoor  of  the  martyr  Babylss,  falls  back 
vpuo  the  old  snperstitkai :  *  (^  enim  dies  est  bene  aus- 
picaUM  a  fnnere?  Ant  qaomodo  ad  Deos  et  templa 
vritlKiir.'*— Cud  Tkeod.  tx.  Ut.  IT.  L  S. 

»  lite  dental  of  what  bad  conw  to  be  a  recognlztHi 
9tarK  <<f  buoour  was  tam«.-d  in  the  earlier  sgrs  of  the 
t'burcliuitv  a  ground  of  attack,  "(krrunssetiamtiepulchris 
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triumph  (IWon.  Annal.  a.d.  310,  n.  10;  Chrysost. 
Horn.  cxvi.  1.  6).  Nor  did  they  march  in  silence, 
but  chantetl  ns  they  went  hjrmns  of  hope  and 
joy.  '*  Right  dear  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
death  of  His  saints;"  *'Tum  again  unto  thy 
rest,  0  my  soul,  for  the  Lord  hath  rewarded 
thee ;"  "  The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the 
hand  of  God  " — were  among  the  favourite  an- 
thems {Conttt.  Apoat.  vi.  30;  Chrysost.  J/otn, 
30,  de  Dorm.).  Bells  were  not  tolled  till  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century,  nor  can  the  practice  of 
carrying  the  cross  in  the  procession  be  trace<l 
beyond  the  sixth  (Greg.  Turon.  Vit.  Pair,  c  14). 
When  they  reached  the  grave,  hymns  and  prayers 
were  renewed,  and  were  followed  by  an  address 
from  the  bishop  or  priest.' 

(4.)  Either  iu  the  church  or  at  the  grave  it 
was  customary,  as  early  as  the  fourth  century, 
to  have  a  celebration  of  the  eucharist  in  token 
of  the  communion  that  still  existed  between  the 
living  and  the  dead.  (123  C.  Carth.  iu.  c  29). 
With  this  were  united  special  prayers  for  the  soul 
of  the  departed.  The  priest  first,  and  afterwards 
the  other  friends,  gave  the  corpse  the  last  kiss  of 
peace  (Dionys.  Areop.  Hierarch,  EocUs.  c  7).  For 
some  centuries,  in  spite  of  repeated  prohibitions  by 
councils  of  the  Church,  the  practice  prevailed,  in 
Western  Africa,  in  Gaul,  in  the  East,  of  placing 
the  consecrated  bread  itself,  steeped  in  the  wine, 
within  the  lips  of  the  dead  (C.  Carth.  iii.  c.  6 ; 
vi.  c.  83 ;  C.  Antissiod.  c.  12 ;  C.  TruUan.  c.  133). 
Another  practice,  that  of  burying  the  Eucharistic 
bread  with  the  dead,  though  not  between  the 
lips,  had  a  higher  sanction.  St.  Basil  is  reported, 
on  one  occasion,  after  consecration,  to  have  divided 
the  Eucharist  into  three  parts,  and  to  have  re- 
served one  to  be  buried  with  him  (Amphilochius 
in  Spiciletj.  vii.  p.  81) ;  and  St.  Benedict,  in  like 
manner,  ordered  it  to  be  laid  upon  the  breast  of 
a  young  monk,  as  he  was  placed  in  the  grave. 
(Greg.  Dialog,  ii.  24 ;  cf.  Martene  de  Ant. 
Eccies.  Hit.  i.  162,  ed.  1.)  The  old  union  of  the 
Agape  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  left  traces 
of  itself  here  also,  and  the  Eucharist  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  meal,  ostensibly  of  brotherhood,  or 
as  an  act  of  bounty  to  the  poor,  but  often  passing 
into  riotous  excess  (August,  de  Mor.  Eccl.  c  34). 

When  the  body  was  lowered  into  the  grave  it 
was  with  the  face  turned  upwards,  and  with  the 
feet  towards  the  east,  in  token  of  the  sure  and 
certain  hope  of  the  coming  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
(Ciirysost.  Horn,  cxvi.  t.  vi.).  Other  positions, 
such  as  sitting  or  standing,  were  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule  (Arringhi,  Roma  subt.  c  IG, 
p.  33).  The  insignia  of  otHce,  if  the  deceased 
hail  held  any  such  iK)sition  —  gold  and  silver 
ornaments,  in  the  case  of  private  persons — were 
often  tlung  into  the  open  grave,  and  the  waste 
and  ostentation  to  which  this  led  had  to  be 
checked  by  an  imperial  edict  (^Cod.  Theodos.  xi. 
tit.  7,  1.  14),  which  does  not  appear,  however,  to 
have  been  very  rigidly  enforced.     The  practice 

denogutls  "  is  the  language  of  the  heathen  in  the  Odariut 
of  Minudas  Felix ;  and  the  Christian  in  his  reply  Ac- 
knowledges "nee  mortuos  coronamos"  (c.  xiL  zxxviii.). 
(•lowers  were  however  acatterod  over  the  grave  (Pru- 
dent CatKemerinun,  x.  177.) 

<=  The  luneral  orations  of  Kuieblns  at  the  death  of  Goo« 
ttantinc,  of  Ambruee  on  tliat  of  Theodoeinfl,  are  the  most 
memorable  iiwtancrs ;  Init  we  liave  alM  thoee  f  f  Qregofj 
of  Naiiansum  on  bis  father  brother,  and  sister. 


9ll4       BUBIAL  OF  THB  LOBD 

retsintd  ia  our  EnglUh  Krrice,  ol  ■  Kilainn 
pntj«T  vhi)<  ths  fint  hudfiili  of  sKrth  tn 
throvn  span  the  coffin,  li  not  tnomble  to  mj 
aulj  period.  In  thu  Orcck  EmAohgion  th« 
enrui  ii  cut  In  bj  the  blihop  or  priat  himielf. 
Wfaen  ths  gny»  wu  doMd  the  Krrkc  endvl 
with  the  Lord'i  Fraf  er  Mid  Bentdictioo. 

There  were,  howerer,  labuqaent  ritu  con- 
avMd  more  or  lea  aornuUIy  with  the  burial. 
On  tbe  third  daf ,  on  th«  alnth,  and  on  the  for- 
tieth, the  ftienda  of  the  dtoeuad  mat  nod  joined 
in  pailm*  or  brnini  and  prayen  (Conttt.  J.pott. 
Tiij.  c.  42). 

Tke  Aeling  that  death  In  the  caH  of  thou! 
who  fell  aaleep  in  Chiiit  wai  a  caoie  not  for 
lameatatioD  bat  for  tbankigiiing,  shewed  lUelf 
laatlj  in  the  diinae  of  the  monming  apparel 
which  wai  commOD  among  the  Komani,  of  the 
aaha  and  rent  gannentt,  which  were  ligna  of 
•omw  with  the  Jewa.  ]n)ta*ii  of  black  dothea, 
men  were  lo  wear  the  dresi  which  they  wore  at 
feaitt.  The  eommon  practice  wu  denouncud  aa 
for«len  to  the  tradition!  and  the  prindplei  of 
the  dirittian  Cninrch  (CTpriWL  dt  MortoL  p.  US ; 
Angnat.  Serm.  2,  it  C<m*oL  Miirt.).  Here,  how- 
ever, the  natural  feeliaz  wa*  U>o  strong  to  be 
thraat  out,  and  gradu^ly  the  old  ligna  of  a 
■arrow,  which  coald  not  but  be  felt,  eren  though 
it  were  blended  with  hope,  nwde  their  wa;  into 
(ue  again. 

It  waa  characteriitlc  of  tbe  religiona  care 
with  which  the  Chnrch  r^arded  every  work 
connected  with  the  burial  of  the  dead,  that  even 
thoae  whoae  taaki  were  of  tha  loweat  kind,  the 
grave-diggen  (uvriiriu,  (baaarii),  the  tanda- 
pSarii,  and  otheri,  whose  fonctlone 
to  those  of  the  undertaker's  men 
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veloped  and  formal 
lerment  In  the  Eaitem  Chnreh  la  given  at 
length  by  tbe  Psendo-DionTsiua  the  AROpagile, 
and  contained,  aa  its  chief  elementa,  the  nillow- 
iog: — (1)  The  body  waa  bronght  to  the  biabop 
or  prieat  by  the  neit  of  kin,  that  he  might  offer 
ihankagiving  aa  for  one  who  hail  fought  the 
good  tight,  and  the  relationi  sang  triumphant 
and  rejoicing  hymua.  (2)  The  dencooa  recited 
the  chief  Scriplaral  promiaea  of  the  reanrrection 
and  of  eternal  life,  and  aang  creeda  and  hymna  of 
like  tenor.  (3)  The  catechnmens  were  then  di>- 
miaied,  and  the  archileBcon  spoke  to  the  feitbful 
who  remained,  of  the  bliu  of  the  departed,  and 
exhorted  them  to  follow  their  aiample.  (4)  The 
prieat  then  prayed  that  the  deceased  might  Rnd 
a  resting-place  with  Abraham,  Iiaac,  and  Jacob 
In  the  land  where  ioitow  and  aighing  aboold  flee 
away.  (5)  Tbe  bishop,  followed  by  the  kindred 
or  friends,  then  gare  Uie  corpse  the  kiis  of  peace. 
(6)  When  this  was  over,  the  biihop  poured  oil 
nj>on  the  dead  body,  and  it  was  then  placed  in 
tbe  grave.  The  anointing  of  baptism  was  to 
prepire  the  athlete  for  bis  conflict ;  that  of 
burial  «a>  a  token  that  the  conflict  wu  over, 
and  the  combatant  at  rest.  (,Ecdti.  JOerarch. 
»ii.  p.  359.)  [L  H.  P.] 

BUBIAL  or  the  LOBD.     Eaater-Eve  in 
Uw  Armenian    Calendar    is   called    tht   BluvJ 

?f  tW   Lard  (Neala,    EatttrH    Ck.    latnd.   p. 
w).  [af 


BTZATIUH,  COUNCIL  OP 

BU1TA,BUTTOotBUTBO.  (Severmlkin 
dredfomiaaregiTenbTDaCange,s.T.£ii{fa.)  b 
some  USS.  of  the  Libir  PtadifxUit  we  read  that 
Leo  111.  (795-016) 
caused  to  be  made 
for  the  venerable 
monaalery  of  St. 
Saba*,  "  butronem 
[al.  buttonem]  ar- 

libr.  lii,"  Leo  IV. 
(B47-855)  is  also  re- 
ported by  the  aame 
authority    to  I 
placed  in  the  chi 
of  St.  Peter,  " 
tronem  ei  argento  Mufto  Bom  m  1*^^. 

puriuimo,  qui  pen- 

det  in  presbyterio  ante  altare,  penaantem  llbr. 
cilli";  and  another,  alao  of  pure  ailver,  "cnmga- 
batii  argenteis  pendentibua  in  catenulia  septem." 
These  hnttones  aeem  lo  have  been  anapended 
cups  Dsed  for  lamps.  [Compare  CaHlBTBDM, 
OaEATiu.]  The  Ulnitracion*  are  from  the  Bit' 
rojsnan;  tbe  flrat  repreaent*  a  lingle  ans- 
pended  lyalto,  from  an  ancient  representation ; 
the  second,  a  corona  with  three  hanging  but- 
Umet,  fnm  an  ancient  painting  once  eiiating  in 
St.  Peter's  at  Borne. 


The  form  bvtritta  la  need,  sppareiitly  lu  the 
same  senae,  by  Alculn,  Foem.  165.  (Da  Gauge's 
Qlotiary ;  Hacri  HUroUxicoit,  s.  v.  BuUo.) 

Marteoe  {de  Ant.  Eccl.  Ril.  iii.  88)  describes 
a  bata  aa  nied  for  fetching  and  preserving  tbe 
Chribh,  according  to  an  ancient  custom.  In  the 
church  of  St.  Martin  st  Tours.  [C} 

BYBLINUB,  in  Caesarra;  commemorated 
KoT.  5  (Jfort.  Bitron.).  [C] 

BYZACENUM     concilium.       [Etzi- 

TinM,  COUNCII.  OK.] 

BYZATIUM,  council  OF  (BmcENOM 
CoscmUM),  provincial,  at  Byutium  in  Africa. 
(1)  aJ>.  :igT,  to  confiim  the  canons  of  the 
Council  of  Hippo  of  a.D.  3St3  :  Its  Synodica) 
tetter  is  In  the  Acts  of  the  Third  Coxncil  of 


BYZATIUM,  COUNcn,  Of 

UtHlutee  of  thi  Mine  jeir,  397  (Unnsi,  iii.  375). 
-<<)  A.D.50T,  k  Dameroui  Coancil,  which  Id- 
(Uud  ■>■  hlUu;  up  Tucant  bishopriis,  Klag  Thnvu- 
nasd  harlagforbiddinthliin  order  to  «tiD|;alsh 
theoHbO'loi  (3iarch(P):rmi]d.  Oioc.,  V.FtUgent. 
iTi.;  Labb.  it.  1378-1380).— (S)  A.D.  541,  mdI 
a  drpuCatioa  to  the  emperor  Joitinian,  who  ta 
ttf\y  cDiifirm)  all  the  cmonlcal  privileges  of  t1in 
mrtropolitam  of  Carthage  (Diidnniu),  nud  o'  " 
African  primato  {RetcripU  of  JuitlniHii  t( 
ConncU  and  to  iWianaa,  in  Baroa.  adm.  541 ; 
Libb*,  T,  380).— (4)  A.D.  602,  in  Ihe  canse  di" 
CrFDMntiui,  or  ClemeDtiui,  or  Clemcntinii! 
primate  of  the  province,  held  nt  the  imtigntion 
ofnrvgor7tbaGrefit(^;>ii<f.  lii.  3^),  who  ti. 
hoTta  tho  amproriacia]  bishopa  to  inqnire  in'o 
anfi  adjudicata  upon,  certnin  accniAtioDB  ttinl 
were  cnrrent  ^ainit  their  metropolitan  (Lnblie, 
T.  IG12).— (S)  A.D.  646,  tinder  Stephen  the  id«. 
tropolitati,  a^ut  the  Usuothelitu  (Labbe.  f. 
l&W,  Ti,  133).  [A.  W.  H,] 
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of  Jemsalom  wa*  deposed  (Sox.  ii.  25).  So- 
kTatea  (ii.  40)  adda  that  ho  appailtd  from  it* 
lentence  to  a  higher  tribnnal,  a  coaru  hitherto 
vithont  precedent  in  canonical  nuge;  and  that 
hU  a|^ea]  waa  allowod  by  the  emperor. 

(<)  In  Pontos,  or  Neocaeiarea,  A-D.  358,  ao- 
cordioi;  to  Pogl  (Uanri  iii.  291),  at  which  Eoito- 
thiui,  biahop  of  Sebute,  woi  depowd ;  and 
Uelntioe,  afUrvardi  blihop  of  AulJoch,  lat  in 

(1)  In  Cappadocia,  A.D.  370  or  371,  when 
St.  Bniil  wu  conitltnted  bSihop  in  the  room  of 
EusebiuA,  it*  former  UetropolitHn,  whom  he  had 
been  auiiting  earn*  Tean,  thongh  bo  had  been 
ordained  deacon  by  St.  Ueletina.  Tha  lAbelliu 
Sipiodiau,  a  work  of  the  ninth  ontnrj  (Manil 
i.  25,  note)  makia  St.  Banl  anathemitin 
Qinnini,  the  predecenor  of  hia  own  prede- 
cesHr  at  thii  iiynod;  but  St.  Baail  himeelf 
(Ep.  li.  al.  Iiiivi.)  deuie*  ever  having  dona  eo. 
Further  on    in    hit    epistlei  (icviii.  al.   cclii.) 


held  in  hie 


bonttc 


CABEESUeSA,  COUNCIL  OP.  [Afrio*s 
CoisaiA] 

CABrLLONENSE  COSCILIUM.  [Cii*. 
ui  s».ei;  R.^a&M  e.] 

CAECILIA,  virgin-martyr  at  Rome,  !■  com 
memomted  Kov.  22  (Jfurl.  Rom.  I'tl.,  Bedae 
b%uardi).  [C] 

CAECILIANUS,  martyr  at  Snntgoun,  com. 
memorated  April  16  (Hart.  Utunhli).  [C] 

CAECILIUa  with 


.nnV'i 


(Jf.irf.  Som. 

CAESAR  -  AUGU8TANUM        CONC I- 
LIIIM.    [SAtUQOesA.] 
CAE8AREA,    COUNCILS    OF.      (1)   In 


r.lle 


>.  196,  a. 


re(ff,rf. 


!•■)  on  the  Baiter 

Iwren  Pope  Victor  and  the  chnrchei  of  Aiin 
inor, — SardBua  of  Jerotalem.  Theophilns  :>( 
r^nnti,  Cawios  of  Tyre,  and  Claru*  of  Plolu- 
lit  hein;  prt»nt,  ni  we  learn  from  BuMbiiiK 
.  AS).  They  beg,  in  what  he  hai  preserved  of 
fir  letter,  to  be  omleritood  a>  keeping  fcwte 
the  wme  dny  ni  the  Church  of  Aleiandri: 
n>ly  enough.  Kveral  versions  of  ihe 


JariadictioD  between  him  and  the  HetTopolitan 
ofTyana,  eonteqaent  on  the  diviiion  of  Cappi- 
docia  by  the  civil  power  into  two  province*. 
St.  Ba*il  stood  upon  hi*  ancient  right*:  but 
eventoally  the  matter  wa*  compromiied,  a*  we 
lenm  from  hb  friend  St.  Gregor;  (Omf.  iliii. 
§59  al.  II.),  by  the  erection  of  more  sees  in  each, 
arrying  out  of  which,  however  beneficial  to 
'  couutry,  proved  so  oenrly  fhtal  to  Iheir 
dahip.  Tb«  data  assigned  to  tbi*  Council 
by  Mansi  (iii.  453)  is  A.D.  372.  [£.  8.  Ff.] 

CAESABTUB.    (I)  Bishop  of  Aries,  comme- 
morated Aug.  27  (Mart.  Usunrdi). 
(S)  Deacon   and  martyr,    is   commemonted 
or.  1  (M>iH.  Son.  Vtt.,  Bwlae,  tlsuar^l). 
(S)  Martyr  under  Dedoi,  ii  commemorated 
ov.  3  iHari.  Bom.  V<t,  Usoardi).  [C] 

CAINICUUS,  abUt  In  Scotland,  comni*- 
lorated  Oct.  II  (Jfarl.  Uinardi).  [C] 

CAIU8.     (1)  Gaini  of  Corinth   is  comme- 
lorated  Oct.  4  {Mart.  Som.  Vet.,  U.nardi). 
(S)  Uartyr  at  Bolognit,  Jan.  4  (Mart.  Uanardi). 

(3)  Palalinu>,martyr,Harch4(ifari.UiuBHi). 

(4)  Uartyr  at  Apsmea  under  Antoninoa  Venu, 
Inreh  \0  (Mart.  Horn.  Vit.,  Ueuardi). 

(fi)  Uartyr  it  Militana  in  Armenia,  April  19 
(ilw-t.  Rom.  Vtt.,  Usunrdi). 

(4)  Pope,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Diocletian. 
April  22  (A'al.  JSwAer.,  Marl.  Sam.  Vet.,  Uedae, 


.  of  thii  Conn 


'e  been  dLw 


rered  ii 


J  with  that  ascribed  to  Be-lc 
(Mi^'urV  Patroi.  xc  607;  comp.  MsnM  i.  711- 
Tl-i)  al  much  greater  length  ;  the  only  queitiiia 
i>.  are  thev  in  keeping  with  the  above  letter  7 

(S)  In  f'alestine  (Uanri  ii.  1122),  summoned 
t  r>.  .iM,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  somi' 
I  h.irfn  brought  afninit  St.  Athanaiini  by  hi» 
•  u'miei.  but  not  held  till  334,  when  he  was  fuT- 
Il.rr  ari'uwd  of  having  kept  the  Couad)  a]i- 
1<qntH  lo  trr  them,  wtutinjc  thirty  months.  Ee 
knew  tw  well  tn  what  party  the  bishop  of  th. 
-li'a-ete.  and  lather  of  ecclasiaatical  history. 
Iirloageil.  to  appear  even  then ;  and  on  b.i  noa- 
apgiriinnce.  proceeding*  had  to  be  ndjoumed  to 
the  Council  of  Trre  t^  year  following. 

(9)  In  Palestine,  a.d.  357  or  358  apparently. 
1B If/ Amdu*  it(   Hctropolilai^  when  St.  Cyiil 


Usu 

(T)  Uartyr  at  Kieomedla,  Oct.  21  (Jfari.  Bom. 
Vet.,  Usuarfi). 

(S)  Uartyr  at  Menina,  Nor.  20  (Mart.  Bom. 
Vet.,  Usoanii).  [C] 

CALCHUTHEN8E  CONCILIUM.  [Ceai^ 


.I*:.] 


appear  ti 


ill  the  time  ol^Chnrlcm.-igne. 
capitulary  of  789,  dnted  from  Aii-la.Chapelle, 
sferriag  to  the  precept*  of  Ihe  Pentateuch 
^ninst  witchcrnfl  and  sorcery,  rnac'i  that 
there  shall  be  oo  calcnlalor*,  nor  enchanter*, 
or  stomi-miaers  (tempestarii),  or  Migatortt  (t)  ; 
id  wherever  they  are,  let  them  amend  or  b« 
>ndemBed" — the  punishment  being  tppnrtntlj 
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left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge  (c.  64).  The 
term  figures  again,  and  in  much  the  same  com- 
pany, in  a  similar  enactment  contained  in  certain 
**  Capitula  Kxcerpta  "  of  the  year  802,  also  dated 
from  Aix-la-€hapelle  (c  40).  [J.  M.  L.] 

CALENDAR  {Kalendariumj  Computus,  Dis- 
trSbutio  O^chrumper  circtUutn  tolius  anni,  fiii^cu- 
o¥  kofncurriK6¥,  iifjifpo\&yio¥,  iprifitpls:  later, 
Ka\fvrdpto¥.)  It  does  not  belong  to  this  article 
to  treat  of  the  calendar  except  in  its  ecclesiastical 
form  as  used  for  liturgical  purposes  during  the 
first  eight  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
early  Christian  communities  continued  to  use 
the  mode  of  reckoning  and  naming  days  and 
years  which  existed  in  the  countries  in  which 
they  had  their  origin.  The  distinctive  church 
calendar  exists  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the 
days,  either  of  a  given  year,  or  of  any  year, 
which  are  marked  for  religious  celebration. 

First  among  th«se  liturgical  requirements  is 
the  specification  of  the  Lord's  Day.  This  was 
facilitated  by  a  contrivance  borrowed  from  the 
heathen  Roman  calendar.     [Sunday  Letter.] 

But  together  with  the  week  of  seven  days, 
of  which  the  first  day  or  Sunday  was  assigned  to 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Resurrection,  there 
existed  from  the  earliest  times  a  yearly  com- 
memoration which,  eventually,  by  general  con- 
sent of  the  churches,  at  fii*8t  divided  on  this 
jK)int  (Easter),  was  assigned  to  the  Sunday 
next  after  the  day  on  which,  according  to  cer- 
tain calculations,  the  Jews  were,  or  should 
have  been,  celebrating  their  Passover,  that  is, 
the  day  of  the  full  moon  nearest  to  the  vernal 
equinox.  Hence  the  year  of  the  Christian 
calendar  is  partly  solar  of  the  Julian  form, 
partly  lunar.  All  the  Sundays  which  are  related 
to  Easter,  i.e,  all  from  our  Septuagesima  Sun- 
day to  the  last  Sunday  after  Trinity,  change 
their  places  year  by  year:  the  wst,  ue.  from 
1  Advent  to  the  Sunday  before  Septuagesima 
shifting  only  to  a  place  one  day  later;  in  leap- 
years,  two.  About  the  middle  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, the  Nativity  of  Christ,  until  then  com- 
memorated, if  at  all,  on  the  6th  January,  was 
fixed  to  the  25th  December  [Christmas].  And 
as  other  days,  commemorative  of  bishops,  mar- 
tyrs, and  apostles  came  to  be  celebrated,  these 
also  were  noted  in  the  fixed  calendar. 

The  calendar  existed  in  two  forms :  one,  in 
which  all  the  days  of  the  year  were  noted,  with 
s(>eci6cation  of  months  and  weeks:  the  other, 
a  list  of  the  holy  days,  with  or  without  specifi- 
cation of  the  month  date.  Of  the  full  calendar, 
what  seems  to  be  the  earliest  extant  specimen 
is  furnished  by  a  fragment  of  a  Gothic  calendar, 
composed,  probably,  in  Thrace  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury, edited  by  Mai,  Script,  vet.  nova  coUectiOy 
V.  i.  66-68.  Comp.  de  Gabelentz,  Ulphitas,  ii.  i, 
p.  xvii.  Krafil,  Kirch.  Gesch.  der  germanischcn 
Volker,  i.  1,  371, 385-387.  This  fragment  gives 
only  the  thirty-eight  days  from  23  October  to 
30  November.  It  assigns  the  festivals  of  seven 
saints,  two  of  the  New  Testament,  three  of  the 
[Jniversal  Church,  two  local,  namely  Gothic 
Not  less  ancient,  perhaps,  is  a  Roman  calendar, 
of  the  time  of  Constantius  II.,  forming  part  of  a 
collection  of  chronographical  pieces  written  by 
the  calligrapher,  Furius  Dionysius  Hlocalus,  in 
the  year  354;  edited,  afler  others,  by  Kollar, 
Analect.  Vindobon.  i.  961,  sqq.  This,  while  re- 
taining the  astronomical  and  astrological  notes 


of  the  old  Roman  calendars^  with  some  of  the 
heathen  festivals,  is  so  far  Christian  that,  side 
by  side  with  the  old  nundinal  letters  A — U,  it 
gives  also  the  dominical  letters,  A — G,  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year ;  but  it  does  not  specify  any 
of  the  Christian  holy  days.  (Comp.  Idelcr,  IfcU/. 
2,  140.)  Next  in  point  of  antiquity  is  the 
calendar  composed  by  Polemeus  Silvius,  in  the 
year  448,  edited  by  the  Bollandists,  Acta  Sano^ 
torum  Januar.  vii.  176  ff.  This  is  a  full  Roman 
calendar  adapted  to  Christian  use,  not  only  as 
that  of  A.D.  354,  just  noticed,  by  sp^^f^cation  of 
the  Lord's  Days,  but  with  some  few  i  oly  diys 
added,  namely,  four  in  connexion  wit  Christ, 
and  six  for  commemoration  of  martyrs. 

Of  the  short  calendar,  the  most  ancient  rpeci- 
men  is  that  which  was  first  edited  by  Bucherius, 
de  Doctrina  Temporum,  c.  xv.  266  sqq.  (Antwerp, 
1634)— a  work  of  Roman  origin  dating  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  as  app^rs 
from  the  contents,  as  also  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  included  in  the  collection  of  Filocalus,  thence 
edited  by  Kollar,  v.  s. ;  also  v^ith  a  learned  com- 
mentary by  Lambecius,  Catal,  Codd.  MSS.  in 
Bihlioth.  Cktesar.  Vindc^fon.  iv.  277  ff.,  and  by 
Graevius  TTies.  viii.  It  consists  of  two  por- 
tions, of  which  the  fii*st  is  a  list  of  twelve 
popes  from  Lucius  to  Julius  (predecessor  of 
Liberius),  A.D.  253-352;  not  complete,  how- 
ever, for  Sixtus  (Xystus)  has  his  place  among 
the  martyrs,  and  Marcellus  is  omitted.  The 
other  part  gives  names  and  days  of  twenty-two 
martyrs,  all  Roman,  including  besides  Xystus, 
those  of  earlier  popes,  Fabianus,  Callistus,  and 
Pontianus.  Together  with  these,  the  Fcist  of 
the  Nativity  is  noted  on  25th  December,  and  thnt 
of  the  Cathedra  Petri  assigned  to  22nd  February. 

A  similar  list  of  Roman  festivals  with  a 
lectionary  {Capituiare  Evangeliorum  totius  anni) 
was  edited  by  Fronto  (Paris,  1652,  and  in  his 
Epistolae  et  Dissertat.  ecclesiastic<ie,  p.  107-233, 
Veron.  1733),  from  a  manuscript  written  in 
letters  of  gold,  belonging  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Genevieve  at  Paris.  This  seems  to  have  been 
composed  in  the  first  half  of  the  8th  century. 
Another,  also  Roman,  edited  by  Martene,  Thcs. 
Analect.  v.  65,  is  perhaps  of  later  date. 

A  calendar  of  the  church  of  Carthage,  of  the  like 
form, discovered  by  Mabillon,  by  Ruinart  appended 
to  his  Acta  Martyrum,  is  by  them  assigned  to 
the  5th  century.  It  contains  only  festivals  of 
bishops  and  martyrs,  mostly  local.  It  opens  with 
the  title,  '*  Hie  continentur  dies  natalitiorum 
martyrum  et  depositiones  episcoporum  quos 
ecclesiae  Carthaginis  anuiversaria  celebrant." 

As  each  church  had  its  own  bishops  and 
martyrs,  each  needed  in  this  regard  (i.<?.  for  the 
days  marked  for  the  Dejx)sitiones  JCpiscoporum 
and  Natalitia  ifartyruni)  its  separate  calendar. 
It  belonged  to  the  bishop  to  see  that  these  lists 
were  properly  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the 
church.  And  to  this  effect  we  find  St.  Cyprian 
in  his  36th  epistle  exhorting  his  clergy  to  make 
known  to  him  the  days  on  which  the  confessors 
suffered.  **Dies  eorum,  quibus  excedunt,  nuu- 
ciate  ut  commemorationes  eomm  inter  memorias 
martyrum     celebrare     possimus.       Quamquam 

TertuUus scripserit  et  scribat  et  sig- 

nificet  mihi  dies,  quibus  in  carcere  beati  fratres 
nostri  ad  immortalitatem  gloriosae  mortis  cxita 
transeunt,  et  celebrentur  hie  a  nobis  oblationes 
et  sacrificia  ob  commemorationes  eorum.**     Out 
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•if  tbtse  calendar  notices  grew  the  Marttbo- 
LOOIE8  which,  however,  thej  greatly  surpass 
in  atttiio.ity  and  importance.  For  the  calen- 
dar, being  essential  as  a  liturgical  directory, 
was  therefore  composed  only  by  the  bishop  or 
by  some  high  officer  of  the  church  appointed  by 
him.  Nothing  could  be  added  to,  or  altered  in, 
the  a^^^n*^'l?  but  by  his  authority.  It  was 
accoidingly  prefixed  or  appended  to  the  Sacra- 
mentaries  and  other  liturgical  books.  As  an 
example  of  an  early  form  of  this  liturgical 
calendar,  the  following  is  here  given  from  the 
Rrtpotuoriaie  and  Antiphonarium  ascribed  to  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  (ed.  Thomasius) : — 

Specimen  distribntionis  ofHciorum  per  circulum 
auiL 

Dom.V. 

Responsorla  de  Psalmis. 

IMebus  Dominids  Anti- 
DtK)Qae. 

Vigilla  S.  SebntianL 

NaUle  &  Agnetb. 

Parifkatio  S.  Mariae. 

VlgiUa  et  Natale  8.  Agnae. 

Adnnatlo  8.  Marlae. 

Dominica  In  LXXma. 

Dom.  in  LXma. 

Dum.  in  LnuL  (tea  Garnis- 
privii  et  excsroaUonun). 

Dom.  1.  in  XLa. 

Dom.  II. 

Dom.  III. 

Dom.  In  medio  XLmae  (sen 
de  Jerusalem). 

Laetare  (yv\  de  Rosa). 

Dom.  de  Passlone  Domini 
(aeu  Mediana). 

Dom.  in  Palmis  (sen  In- 
duIgenUae). 

Vigilla  Goenae  Domini. 

Dominica  post  Ascensnm 
Domini  (sea  item  de 
Roea). 

Prnteooste. 

Octava  Pentecostm. 

Vi(dlia  NaUvlutis  8. 
Joannae  Baptistae. 

(Sic  hequuntur  offlcia  pro- 
pria de  Sanctis  usqne  ad 
Adventom). 

Communia  OlHcia. 

Responaoria  de  libro  Re- 
gum,  Sapicntiac,  Job, 
Tobia.  JudlUi.  likither.  de 
blstoria  Machabaeorum 
dePropbetls. 

Antipbonae  ad  bymnnm 
trlnm  pnerorum. 

De  Gantioo  Zdchariae.  S. 
Marlae. 

Antipbonae  dominicb  die- 
bus  post  Peiitocosten  a 
L.  usque  ad  XXIV. 


Dominica  I.  Adventns  l>o- 

minL 
Duminlca  IL   ante  Natl  v. 

DominL 
Natale  8.  Ladae  Virginia. 
Dom.  IIL  ante  Natir.  Do- 

mtnL 
Ddoi.    proxima  ante  Nat 

VigUlA  Nat.  Dom. 
Nadvitas  DominL 
Natale  S  StephanL 

M     S.  Joannia. 

.     S3.  Innocentfnm. 
Dom.  I.  Doct  Nat.  Dom. 
Visilia  Ocuvae  Nat  Dom. 
(sea      Tbco- 


hanUe. 
po»t 


Theo- 


f:|4ptuciia 

plkinia). 
Octava  l^p 
iXtmunica    1 

pbanlam. 
Dum.  II. 
Dom.  III. 
Dum.  IV. 
PanMoeYe. 
Sabhalum  aanctnm. 
Vifiliae  S.  faacbac 
Dominica  a  Bucbae. 
Dom.  octara  pMchae  (sea. 

puct  albas  paKrbale»>. 
Dam.  L  post  Pascba. 
r>om.  II. 
Dora.  IIL 
I  torn  IV. 
Lltanla  major. 
Vi«;UiA  ApustoL  Philinpi  et 

Jacobt 
Ik«n.  IIL  et  IV.  in  Puacha 

It  R.  d«  AuctoriUi**. 
Ik«ii.  V    et  VL  In.Pascha 

IL  F^  dr  pdulmia 
In     Natalitiis     Sa.     infra 

l*a«hA. 
In   NaUlttilft    unias    Mor- 

tTTia  aire  Confewuria. 
In  S.  Onda  Invenlione. 
In  •'XAltaUdoe  Sl  Crudd. 
A^renaio  IXjcniot 

A  knowledge  of  the  calendar,  being  indispen- 
•<%},{ f  for  the  due  performance  of  the  liturgy,  was 
one  of  the  esi»ential  qualifications  for  the  priestly 
office.  It  is  a  frequent  injunction  in  the  capi- 
tnli  of  bishops,  "  presbyteri  computum  discant." 
A  ran<m  of  the  conncil  of  Aix-la-Ohapelle,  A.D. 
789,  c.  70,  and  the  Capitutnre  fnte.rrogationis, 
A.D.  811,  of  Charlemagne,  i.  68,  enjoin  (with  a 
Tiew  to  the  supply  of  qualified  persons)  "ut 
M-huIae     legt^ntiura    pnerorum    fiant,    psalmos, 

nota^s  cintum,  co»i/>ulum,  grammaticam 

di»caint."  For  in.stmction  in  this  department  of 
'ierical  education  and  ecclesiastical  learning, 
treatises  more  or  less  copious  were  provided. 
An  i^Uborate  work  of  this  kind  is  the  de  Computo 
'•(  iwitjanuY  Maurus,  archbishop  of  Maynnce 
(a.r>.  847),  eiiited  by  Baluxius,  MitoeUan.  t.  i. 
p.  1,  (w|q.     Venrly.  on  the  feast  of  Epiphany,  the 

c'liuitfT.  A.vr. 


bishop  announced  the  date  of  Easter  for  that 
year,  as  enjoined  e.g,  by  the  4th  0)ancil  of 
Orleans,  A.D.  541,  can.  1  (Bruns,  ii.  201):  and  from 
him  the  clergy,  together  with  this  announcement, 
received  notice  of  any  new  festival  appointed,  in 
order  that  the  same  might  be  entered  in  their 
calendar,  and  made  known  to  the  people. 

It  results,  partly  from  these  subsequent  addi- 
tions noade  to  the  original  texts  of  the  calendars, 
which  cannot  always  be  discriminated  in  the 
MSS.  by  difference  of  handwriting,  colour  of  the 
ink,  and  other  palaeographical  criteria,  that  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  say  to  what  age,  or  to  what 
province  of  the  CThurch,  a  given  calendar  belongs. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  them  contains  the 
genuine  materials  of  such  lists  existing  in  times 
earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  4tii  century. 
For  of  these  lists,  scarcely  any  can  be  supposed 
to  have  escaped,  in  the  Diocletian  persecution, 
from  the  rigorous  search  then  decreed  for  the 
general  destruction  not  only  of  the  copies  ot 
the  Scriptures,  but  of  all  liturgical  and  ecclesi- 
astical documents,  among  which  the  calendars, 
lists  of  bishops  and  martyrs,  and  acts  of  martyrs, 
held  an  important  place  (Euseb.  H.  E.  viii.  2 ; 
Amob.  ado.  Gentes,  iv.  36).  Some  rules,  how- 
ever, which  may  help  to  determine  the  relative 
antiquity  of  extant  calendars,  may  be  thus  sum- 
marized, chiefly  from  Binterim,  DenkwHrdig^ 
kerten,  v.  i.  20,  sqq. : — 

1.  Brevity  and  simplicity  in  the  statement 
concerning  the  holy-day  are  characteristic  of  the 
earlier  times.  Only  the  name  of  the  martyr 
was  given,  without  title  or  eulogy;  even  the 
prefix  S.  or  B.  (sanctta,  beatits)  is  sparingly 
used.  Sometimes  the  martyrs  of  a  whole  pro- 
vince are  included  under  a  single  entry.  Thus 
the  Oalendar  of  Carthage,  in  which  eighty-one 
days  are  marked,  has,  at  2  Kal.  Jan.  Sanctorum 
Temidensium:  15  Kal.  Aug.  SS,  ScilitanorunL 
In  several  other  calendars,  one  name  is  given,  with 
the  addition,  et  sociorum  (or  conutum)^  ejus. 

2.  To  one  day  only  one  celebration  is  assigned 
in  the  oldest  calendars.  **  O)mmemorationes  " 
were  unknown  or  very  rare  in  the  earlier  times. 
These  seem  to  have  come  into  use  in  the  9th 
century,  by  reason  of  the  increasing  number  of 
saints'  days. 

3.  The  relative  antiquity  of  a  calendar  is 
especially  indicated  by  the  paucity,  or  entire 
absence,  of  days  assigned  to  the  B.  Virgin  Mary. 
Writers  of  the  Church  of  Rome  satisfy  them- 
selves in  respect  of  this  fact  with  the  explana- 
tion, that  the  days  assigned  to  the  Lord  in- 
clude the  commemoration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mother.  Thus,  for  example,  Moroelli  {Afr, 
Christiana^  cited  by  Binterim,  u.  t.  p.  14)  ac- 
counts for  the  entire  silence  of  the  Calend, 
Carthfig.  concerning  the  days  of  the  V.  Mary ; 
and  the  like  explanation  is  given  of  the  fact  that 
of  St.  Augustine  we  have  no  sermon  pi*eached  for 
a  festival  of  the  Virgin. 

4.  Another  note  of  antiquity  is  the  absence  of 
all  saints'  days  and  other  celebrations  from  the 
period  during  which  Lent  falls.  Thus  March 
and  April  in  the  (^rthaginian  C!alendar  exhibit 
no  such  days ;  and  the  like  blank  appears  in  the 
calendars  of  Bucherius  and  Fronto.  For  the 
51st  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (cir.  A.D. 
352)  enjoins:  5ri  o{t  8c7  i¥  rttrtrapcucocrf 
fiaprvpw¥  y9¥t$Ktor  ^irtTcXcIy,  &AA^  T«y  aytmw 
fiaprvpttv  fUfflsar  wotu¥   iv  rots  aoAA^TOiS  kqX 
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KviHOKHi  ■  "«  martjr'a  dij  m<ut  not  b*  kapt 
during  the  quadregnimn,  bat  ninit  (at  thit 
time)  be  reserved  for  »bb«thi  (ud  Lord's-iliyi " 
(Bruns,  i.  7B),  And  witb  thii  agreed  tha  rula 
of  th«  Lutio  Chnrch,  u  (ipreand  in  tha  lit 
canon  of  tha  10th  Coundl  of  Tolado,  ld.  656 
(firDTU,  i.  SeS),  when,  with  apeciil  nferaoca 
to  tfae  Tailing  of  Ladj-diij  (F.  of  AnsDacutioii, 
Sa  Mar.)  in  Lent,  or  on  Eiuter-day  itialf,  it  i* 
■aid :  '^eadem  festiritaa  DOn  potest  celebitri 
coDdigne,  cum  iateHom  qoadragesimae  dies  vel 
paachnle  festum  videtur  Incumbere,  ia  qaibni 
nihil  ds  unctarom  tolemaitatibos,  licut  ex  anti- 
qMatt  rtgtJari  onfunt  at,  ooDTgnit  celebrari." 
5.  Before  the  5th  century,  do  da;  of  canoniiad 
bishop  or  other  saint  is  marked  to  ba  kept  as 
lestiTal,  unlesi  he  was  alio  a  martjr.  The  oc- 
of  any  inch  daj  is  


le  calendar 


of  later  dat( 


).  400  ; 


r  insertion.  To  thi 
Insh'^pfl  is  assigned  the  term  Depontia;  to  the 
martjrs,  Xatali3  or  SalalSinm. 

6.  Vigils  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  oldest 
calaudan.  Not  one  vigil  is  noted  in  the  KaL 
Suc^eriantm  and  KaL  CarlAaginenu.  The 
Kal.  Fnmtonicmtan  (niprii)has'roar.  A  Gallican 
Calendar  of  LD.  826,  edited  by  d'Achtir  ISpi- 
cileg.  1. 130),  has  five  ;  and  another,  by  Martene, 
for  which  ha  dainu  an  earlier  date  (  THo.  Anted. 
V.  65),  hai  pine. 

For  the  determination  of  the  Prorinca  or 
Church  to  which  a  Calendar  belongs,  the  only 
criterion  to  be  relied  on  is  the  preponderance  in 
it  of  names  of  martyrs  and  saints  known  to  be 
of  that  diocese  or  province.  Natarally,  each 
Chnrch  would  honour  most  its  own  confeuor* 
and  champions  of  tha  faith.  Especially  does 
this  ruie  hold  in  respect  of,  the  bishops,  whose 
names,  aniess  they  were  also  martyrs  or  other- 
wise men  of  highest  note  in  the  Church,  would 
not  be  likely  to  obtaio  a  place  in  the  calendars 
of  other  than  their  own  Churches. 

The  Greek  Chnrch  had  its  calendare,  under  the 
title  iifttifpli  (iapTooTui^),  iiiivaior  (fo(iT.)i 
l.kter,  nnXcrTitpiDv,  which,  u  contnining  the 
olFices  for  each  celebration,  grew  into  enormous 
dimensions.      One   such,  with   tha 

Kiilendariwn  Ecclasiaa  Constanimopoii 
edited  from  a  mnnnscript  In  the  Albani  Library 
by  Morcelii,  fiils  two  quarto  volumes,  Rome, 
1788.  But  the  title  iitmXiyiBr  corresponds 
not  with  the  Latin  Kaleadarium,  but  with  the 
Marty rologium.  Cave,  in  a  dissertation  ap- 
pended to  bit  Biitoria  Xiterarta,  part  ii.  (dt 
LStria  et  officii!  tealaiadida  Oraeainim,  p.  43) 
describe!  tha  xaXtrrifior  or  Epitemtris  toelaiat- 

festirnls  and  lasts  for  the  twelve  months,  day  by 
day,  begianing  with  September.  "That  calen- 
diin  of  Ibis  kind  were  composed  for  the  use  of 
the  churches  is  plain  from  Biblioth.  Vindoboo. 
Oa.  ma.  EccI.  icvll.  num.  liii.,  which  gives  a 
letter  written  by  the  head  of  acme  mooaitery  in 
reply  lo  questions  concerning  monastic  observ- 
ances of  holydays;  to  which  i*  appended  a  com- 
pleU  Church  Calendar."  [H.  B.] 

CALEPODIUS,  aged  prMbyler,  martyr  at 

Boine  under  the  emperor  Aleiander  Severus, 
commemorMed  May  10(jrarl.  Sowk  Vet.,  Bedae, 
Uiuwdi).  [C] 


CALL.  TO  THE  HINISTRT 

CALF.  Inespectively  of  Iti  nienning  w 
symbol  of  an  Evasqelist,  the  image  of  tM 
calf  or  oi  ii  helJ  by  Aringhi  {lib.  n.  cli. 
iiiii.  vol.  ii.  p.  320)  to  represent  tbi  Christian 

the  sheep  to  the  ahepherd.  He  also  takes  the 
calf  or  01  to  represent  Apostles  labouring  in  their 
ministry,  qnotiog  varions  Fathers,  aod  finally 
St.  Chrysostom's  idea,  that  the  oien  and  fallings 
spoken  of  as  killed  for  the  Master']  feut  era 
meant  to  represent  prophets  and  martyrs.  The 
calf  or  ox,  ua  sacrificial  victim,  has  been  taken  to 
represent  the  Lord's  sacrifice ;  for  which  Aringhi 
quotea  a  comment  on  Num.  iriii.  These  simili- 
tudes seem  fanciful,  and  pictorial  or  other  lepre- 
sentations  hardly  exist  to  bear  them  out,  A  calf 
is  represented  near  the  Good  Shefiherd  in  fiuona- 
rotti(V;ei%  tav.  t.  tig.  2) ;  and  Mart  igny  refers 
to  AUegraniB  (ifon.  antichi  de  Milaao  


«ilin,w 


e  the 


ited  playing  on  a  lyre :  typifying,  he 
thinks,  the  subjagatioD  of  the  homon  natore  to 
the  life  of  faith.  He  also  refers  to  SL  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (_Paedag.  lib.  i.  c  5)  for  a  com- 
parison of  young  Chriatiaos  to  lucking  cilvet 
Oioirxdpia  yoKaSiiri),  connected  perhaps  in  the 
i'atfaer's  mind  in  the  same  way  as  in  his  own; 
thongh,  as  Bishop  Potter  remarks  in  bis  note  (ad 
loc.),  no  sncb  comparison  eiisls  in  Scripture, 
The  plate  inAliegrsnta  ia  of  consider.-ible  iniereM, 
being  from,a"marmo"  belonging  lo  the  ancient 
pulpit  ofS,  Ambrogio,  The  call  is  lying  dowL, 
and  turning  up  its  furefoot  to  hold  the 


I  engra- 


le  loo 


litial  D.  The  preceding  " 
intalion  of  an  Agape,  from  the  posterior  parapet 
'  the  pulpit;  and  illegransa  considers  the  ciif 
I  be  a  symbol  connected  with  the  Agnpe.  See 
jove,  Clem.  Alei.  Paediuj.  i.  5.  See'  also  s.  v. 
Ltke,  that  instrument  being  held  typical  ef  the 


right  si 


and  subjec 

oiea  with  Delia  see  Botlari,  1117  155, 184. 

CR.  St.  J.  T.] 
CAI,IGAE.  These  were  stockings,  made  of 
varioiis  material,  serving  for  a  defence  ag.ninst 
cold,  and  as  such  worn  at  limes  by  eoidiers 
(Caaaubon  on  Suetonius);  by  monks,  if  infirm 
or  exposed  to  cold  (Cassianus,  lib.  i.  c,  10 ;  S. 
Benedictua,  Regula,  c.  63  ;  Gregor.  Magnus,  1'i.il. 
cc,  2,  4) ;  and  by  bishops  in  out-door  dress 
(Gregor.  Tnron.  Hist.  FnXRC.  lib.  vi.  c.  31). 
The  Sule  of  SL  FerreoluB  (quoted  by  Ducange, 
s.  v.),  c.  32,  has  an  amusing  passage 
the  eiflborate  cross-gnrtering  of  thes 
out  of  mere  coicombry.  The  earlii 
who  mentions  the  caligae 


I  aili<j,ie. 
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nals  is  Ivo  Cnmotensis  (tlUS).  "  Antequam 
induentur  sandaliis  vestiantur  cnltgis  byuinis 
vel  linein,  nsque  ad  genua  protensie  et  ibi  bene 
constriclis"  {Sermo  dg  lignificationibiia  iminmat- 
(arum  tacerdvU^iiim,  apud  Hittoruium  de  Dit. 
Off.).  [W,  B.  M,] 

CALIXTUS  [Callbtds], 

CALL  TO  THE  MINISTRT  is  mora  ■ 
matter  of  Christian  ethics  than  of  Church  canons ; 
and  in  that  point  of  view  it  became  miied  up.  in 
the  Church  of  the  4th  centurv  and  onwards,  wlih 
tin  parallel  caws  of  the  adup'lion  t  f  the  monwiio 
OI  tha  cali'iate  life.     Tha  temper  that  ought  U 
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ig  from  the  fe 
itT  of  Iho  minittiT ;  on  the  one  hnnd,  obedience 
the  call  of  laperion,  and  faith  to  undertiike 
tis  which  nme  hj  no  >elf-seekiag,  oD  the  other, 
inilitf ,  that  wm  n»llj  Ihe  more  worlJiy  the 
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(ve  h 
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lera.     in  I 
u  held  to 


A  the  ni 


.nrd, 


Uir,  bqt  it  luturall]'  < 
the  aHnmon  rule,  thst  the  bishopa,  or  the  right- 
I'l.  ei«Ion  (which  included,  of  courae,  the  biihap 
or  ih*  biihop*,  «od  exen  in  the  ca»e  of  the  prei- 
bytente,  up  to  At  aaj  mte  the  3rd  lenlurj-,  the 
clergj  uiil  people  also)  ihuuld  chooee  it  leant  to 
tb«  higher  orden,  aod  io  >uch 
ea«tcd  that  nnj  one  slreadf  i 


in  Olden  il 
ept.  A  lili. 
a  the  fini 


would  upply  in  s  leu  degree 
inlo  the  taibiatry ;  the  supply  in  both  cares  being 
lupplemlDted  by  roluutuy  candidatea,  from  the 
neoHKT  of  the  ciue,  but  It  being  held  the  bat 
that  the  call  ihoold  come  from  other*,  who  had 
authority.  A  Carthaginian  canon  among  the 
Cod.  Cult.  Afric.  iGratc.  c.  31)  ralei  that  "  qni- 
cnmi^Da    derid    rel   diaconi   pro   neceasitalibas 

Tolvntibni  eoi  ad  honorem  ampUorem  in  lun 
rci'leiia  promoter?,  nee  illic  miniatrent  in  gniln 
lun.  unJe  recedere  Dulueruot."  And  for  the  cam 
of  the  epibcopate,  iu  particular,  lee  under  Blsnop. 
On  the  other  haoJ,  the  call  certJiinly  needed  cot 
iriginate  with  the  "  ' 


ni-rn.  and  it  w.u  held  a  piua 


:e  then 


|>ciiing.  tiat  einumng  ana  encoum^ing  them  lO 
to  ilerote  thetnselvea.  See,  s.,7.  Gaadent.  Brii. 
(vrwi.  ^>.  and  SI.  AuguAtin  (Epict.  199);  the 
t.-nner  iiienkiiig  aloo  of  virgin)  end  the  latter 
of  TD'mks,  but  both  likewi>.t  of  the  minittrj. 
r.M-.  T-Ad.  II.  *.!>.  Ml,  regulates  the  education 
of  tboK,  **  quui  vuluntai  piicentnm  a  primis  in- 
liatiae  anni>  in  clericahiu  otficio  mnncijiirit.'' 
I'.>|w  Kriciiu  (/>U.  I.  cc.  9,  10)  had,  before 
tnat  (x.I\  'M^'-J'-'fi),  regulated  the  acTcral  periods 
■'f  vi'nri  duriug  which  lucb  thouUI  remain  luc- 
cr^'.iK'ly  in  each  order  of  clergy.  And  Cunc. 
ili^rii.  A.D.  )>•>>>,  can.  IS,  bida  the  "  parochiani 
i.rr-bvtrri  "  choose  promiaing  young  people,  and 
-  de  K.  Ie<iie  i^uae  Ihinilia  cUricoa  aibi  faciant." 
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Eicepting  otben  of  a  different  temper.  And 
csnona  like  thoae  of  theCouDcil  ofRonen  in  1073 
[Dust  be  nnderatood  with  a  like  eiception,  which 
«ntenca  thoie  "clerici"  to  be  deposed  "qui  non 
ilecti  nee  vocati  ant  newiente  epiacopo  lacria 
iirdinibna  ae  intromittnnt."  In  abort,  the  worda 
jf  Hincmar  eipresa  the  Church's  view  of  the 
-ubject,  who  praiaes  certain  clergy,  who  "non 
importune  ad  ordinationein  . . .  ae  ingesieniut . . . 
^«d  elec-i  et  rocati  obedierunt"  (Hincm. -Er/rf*;. 
■id  SkolaMin  Papam,  0pp.  n.  308) ;  and  thew  of 
St.  Anguitin,  "Honor  te  quaerero  debet,  non 
ipaum  tn  "  (//om.  13,  in  Quinquagiatd),  proceed- 
ing toquote  the  parable  abont  taking  the  lowett 
room.  See  alao  St.  Chrya.  De  SacenL  i.  3,  and 
in  1  rim.,  Horn.  1,  The  call  to  the  miniitry.  then, 
in  the  earlier  Chnrch,  meant,  in  tht  case  of  the 
ministry  in  general,  the  invitation,  approaching 
TO  a  command,  of  the  bishop ;  but  Ihii  might  be 
anticipated,  nnder  certain  condition*,  by  the  ro- 
luntary  offering  of  himself  by  the  candidate ; 
it  poasible,  In  his  youth,  but  allowabtr  at  any 
jLge.  In  the  case  of  the  higher  orders,  it  wna  or 
,ioght  to  have  been  the  outward  call  of  the 
rightful  patron*  (ao  to  call  them)  of  the  pariah 
i>r  diocese.  Who  occupied  thia  poaition  in  respect 
10  presbyter*  or  to  biahopa  at  auccessire  periods, 
(Till  be  found  under  BisuDP,  Pbiest;  but  the 
\>U)l<ip  did  ao  primarily  and  properly,  and  of 
course  had  in  every  case  and  always  the  right 
of  eiamin-ilion  and  (if  he  thought  good)  rejection, 
•"hen  it  came  to  the  question  of  ordination.  The 
inward  call  of  later  days— 1.  e.  the  aelf-decotioa 
of  the  candidate  himself  in  real  aincerity  and 
earneatnesa — was  assumed  throughout.  And  all 
fegulationa  on  the  anbject  tended  to  «i(l  and  teat 
'.he  reality  of  that  inward  call.  (ThDmnssin, 
De  Bent/,  p.  ii.  lib.  1.  cc.  23,  sq.)  [A.  W.  H.] 
CALLICULAE.  OrnamenU  for  the  sib  or 
irhite  tonic,  made  either  of  some  richly -colon  red 
jtulT  or  of  metal.  Examples  of  these  may  be  seen 
In  Ferret,  Catactm^a  de  Jlomf,  ii.  pi.  7  ;  and  in 
Garrucci,  Vtlri  ornali,  yi.  5,  iit.  i.  For  further 
particulara  see  Wartigny,  Dkt.dti  Ant.ClvA.,  and 
bucange,  aiaaarium  in  voc,  [W.  B.  M.] 

CALLDJICUS.  (l)  MartTT  at  ApoUoni. 
nnder  Duciuj,  is  commemorated  Jan.  2H  (Mart. 
Usasnli) ;  July  39  {Cal.  Byitml.). 

a.  Commemorated  Dec.  14  (Oil.  nyzant.).  [C] 

CALLISTE,  with  her  brothers,  martyr,  i) 

commeraoralcd  Sept.  1  (Gil.  Jlyiimt.y.  [C] 

CALLISTBATUS  and  the  forly.nine  martyr. 

(A.D.  aaa)  are  commemorate.1  Jaly  1  {Col.  Ar- 

men.);  Sept.  27  (C/.  %!«,.(.>  [C] 

CALLISTUa  a)  With  Carisiu-  and  seven 
olhers,  martyr*  at  Corinth,  commeuiomted  April 
16  (J/u.1.  Kom.  Va.,  Usu,ir.li). 

(2),  or  CALIXTUa  pope,  martyr  al  Knme, 
an.  '.!2:(,  commemorated  Oct.  14  (Jfur(.  Rvm.  I'rf., 
IleJiie,  Usnardi).  [C] 

CALLOCERUS,  or  CALOCEBUB,  eunuch, 
martyr,  commemorated  Mnv  19  (Au/.  Bttchtr., 
Marl.  Sum.  VH.,  Usuardi);  Feb,  11  (Jf.irt. 
Eedae).  [C] 

CALOYERS.  The  monks  of  the  Ei-ter» 
Church.  The  word  is  derivol  either  from  icoXut 
and  -yipa!,  or,  more  prub^ibly  fi-om  kAK-s  and 
yilMty.  aiguifyiug  a  giHid  old  -.fft,  Ajijilieil  at 
tiist    to  the  'lUtr   monk.  uclui>iT:lv,    it    *i«u 
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became  the  common  designation  of  all.  (Snicer. 
Thcsaur,  s.  v.,  cf.  Pallad.  Jflist,  Laua.  ciii.  KdXos, 
where  Innocentius  is  called  6  Kd\os  ytposv). 
These  Eastern  monks  have  preserved  from  the 
first,  vith  characteristic  tenacity,  the  Rule  of 
St.  Basil.  Thus  their  fastings  are  more  frequent 
nnd  more  rig^orous  than  those  in  Western  Chris- 
tendom. Their  offices  too  are  more  lengthy; 
but  partly  from  this  rery  circumstance,  and 
partly  from  the  office-books  being  very  costly, 
some  are  not  infrequently  omitted  (Helyot. 
Ifis*.  des  Ordres  Heiig,  L  xix.  6).  They  are 
tflvKied,  like  their  Western  brethren,  into  three 
kinds,  Cagnobiiae,  dwelling  together  under  one 
roof;  Anachoretae^  scattered  round  the  several 
monasteries  and  resorting  thither  for  solemn  ser- 
vices on  festivals,  &c. ;  and  EremHae,  or  solitary 
recluses.  The  Catnobitae^  or  monks  proper,  are 
again  subdivided  into  Archarii,  novices ;  Micro- 
achemi;  and  Megaloschemi^  the  highest  grade 
(Helyot.  I.  xix.). 

The  "Hours"  observed  by  the  Caloyers  are 
much  the  same  as  those  in  the  West,  being,  in 
fact,  derived  from  a  common  source.  After  a 
prolonged  service  at  midnight  they  sleep  from 
2  a.m.  to  5  a.m.  Then  a  service  corresponding 
to  matins,  lauds,  and  prime,  the  last  portion  of 
which  is  simultaneous  with  sunrise.  After  an 
interval  spent  in  their  cells,  they  meet  again  at 
9  a.m.  for  tierce,  sext,  and  mass.  At  mid-day 
dinner,  with  the  usual  lections,  in  the  refectory. 
At  4  p.m.  vespers ;  at  6  p.m.  supper,  followed  by 
the  iwSSftxyoff  a  sort  of  compline ;  at  8  p.m.  to 
bed  (Helyot.  I.  xix.). 

They  have  four  especial  seasons  of  fasting  in 
the  year,  and  their  abstinence,  as  has  been  said 
already,  is  more  severe  than  in  Western  climes. 
Besides  Lent,  as  in  the  West,  there  are  the  "  Fast 
of  the  Apostles,"  commencing  on  the  8th  day 
after  Whitsunday,  and  liisting  about  3  weeks; 
the  "  F'ast  of  the  Assumption,"  lasting  14  days; 
and  "Advent"  (Helyot.  I.  xix.). 

Their  robes,  more  flowing  and  voluminous  than 
those  of  Western  Orders,  are  marked  on  the  cape 
with  the  Cross,  and  with  the  letters  IC.  XC.  NC. 
(.lesi's  Christus  Vincit).  The  tonsure  extends 
all  over  the  head;  but  they  wear  beards  (cf. 
Mab.  Ann.  I.  xv.  32).  (Helyot.  I.  xix.).  Nu- 
merous lay  brothers  are  attached  to  each  monas- 
tery, for  the  field  work ;  and  considerable  taxes 
are  collected  from  each  by  the  "exarchs"  or 
visitors,  for  the  Patriarch  (Helyot.  I.  xix.). 

The  greatest  of  the  Asiatic  monasteries  is  on 
Mt.  Sinai,  founded,  it  is  said,  by  Justinian,  and 
renowned  as  the  residence  of  St.  Athanasius  of 
Mt.  Sinai,  and  of  St.  John  Climacus,  whose  name 
fiijures  in  Western  Hagiologies  also.  Here,  as  at 
Mt.  Casino,  the  abhat  exercises  a  large  ecclesias- 
tio^\l  juns«liction:  he  is  archbishop  ex  officio.  As 
a  precaution  against  Arabs  there  are  no  doors, 
and  the  only  i^ateway  is  blocked  up.  Provisions 
and  pilgrims,  &c.,  are  all  drawn  up  in  a  basket 
to  the  window.  In  Europe  there  are  several 
monasteries;  among  which  that  of  St.  Sabas,  in 
the  wilderness  near  Bethlehem,  and  those  on  the 
isles  in  the  Levant  are  famous.  But  the  greatest 
are  those  on  Mt.  Athos,  where  the  peninsula  is 
entirelv  and  exclusively  occupied  by  the  "Ca- 
loyers "  (Helyot.  1.).  [I.  G.  S.] 

CALUMNIES  AGAINST  THE  CHUISi. 
TIANS.     It   was   hardly  possible   that  a  new 


society  like  the  Christian  C!hurch  should  escape 
misrepresentations.  It  had  enemies  on  all  sides. 
It  offended  men  by  presenting  a  higher  standard 
of  purity  than  their  own,  and  they  revenged 
themselves  by  imputing  to  it  their  own  impurity. 
The  secrecy  that  attended  some  portions  of  its 
life  or  worship  gave  rise  to  suspicions.  Other 
societies,  heretical  or  &ntastic,  which  were  popu- 
larly identified  with  it,  brought  upon  it  the  dis- 
credit to  which  their  defects  made  them  liable. 
Popular  credulity  was  ready  to  accept  any  sensa- 
tional tale  of  horror  which  malice  or  ignorance 
might  suggest.  The  result  was  that  the  popular 
feeling  of  dislike  took  definite  shape,  and  that 
the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  in  the  first 
three  centuries  were  stimulated  by  the  general 
belief  that  they  were  guilty  of  crimes  which 
made  them  enemies  of  the  human  race.  But 
over  and  above  these  influences,  there  was  also, 
if  we  may  trust  the  statements  of  many  early 
Christian  writen,  a  system  of  calumny,  organbed 
and  deliberate,  of  which  the  Jews  were  the  chief 
propagators.  Envoys  {h,ir6<TTo\oi)  were  sent  from 
Jerusalem  with  circular  letters  to  the  synagogues 
throughout  the  empire,  and  these  became  centres 
from  which  the  false  reports  were  disseminated 
among  the  heathen  (Just.  M.  Dial,  c,  Try}>h, 
c.  17,  p.  234 ;  Euseb.  in  Esai<ini,  xviii.  1,  p.  424). 
They  spread  the  charge  of  Atheism,  which  was 
so  large  an  element  in  the  accusations  to  which 
Christians  were  exposed,  and  were  active,  as  in 
the  ca.se  of  Poly  carp,  in  stirring  up  the  multi- 
tude {Epist.  Snvjrn.  9 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii. 
1).  The  calumnies  in  question  are,  of  course, 
the  chief  subject-matter  of  the  Apologetic  trea- 
tises of  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries.  Of  these, 
the  treatise  of  Tertullian,  ad  ATafiones,  as  being 
addressed,  not,  like  his  AjwiogieSy  to  emperors 
and  proconsuls,  but  to  the  Gentiles  at  large,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  exhaustive.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  deal  with  the  chief  charges  singly. 

(1.)  The  Agapae  and  the  more  sacred  Supper 
which  was  at  first  connected  with  them,  fur- 
nished material  for  some  of  the  more  horrible 
charges.  "Tliycsteian  banquets  and  OedijKxlean 
incest "  became  bye-woi*ds  of  reproach  (Athenag. 
Apoi.  c.  4)  side  by  side  with  that  of  Atheism. 
When  they  met,  it  was  said,  an  infant  was 
brought  in,  covered  with  flour,  and  then  stabbed 
to  death  by  a  new  convert,  who  was  thus  initi- 
atcil  in  the  mysteries.  The  othere  then  ate  the 
flesh  and  licked  up  the  blood.  This  was  the 
sacrifice  by  which  they  were  bound  together 
(Tertull.  ad  Nat.  i.  15;  Apol.  c.  8;  Minuc. 
Felix,  Octav.  c.  9).  Two  sources  of  this  mon- 
strous statement  may  be  assigned  with  some  pro- 
bability, (a)  To  drink  of  human  blood  had  actually 
been  made,  as  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catilina,  a 
bond  of  union  in  a  common  crime  (Sallust,  CatiL 
c.  22),  and  the  bloo;l,  it  was  said,  was  that  of  a 
slaughtered  child  (Dio.  Cass,  xxxvii.  30).  It 
had  entered  into  the  popular  imagination  as  one 
of  the  horrors  of  a  secret  conspiracy.  Christians 
were  regarded  as  members  of  a  secret  society, 
conspiring  together  for  the  downfal  of  the  re- 
ligion and  polity  of  the  empire.  It  was  natural 
to  think  that  they  had  like  rites  of  initiation. 
(6)  The  languasre  of  devout  Christians  as  to  the 
Sup|)er  of  which  they  partook  would  ten<l  to  con 
firm,  even  if  it  did  not  originate,  the  Mief.  It 
was  not  common  broad  or  common  wine  which 
they  ate  and  drank    hut  Flesh  and  Bloovl.     B» 
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ion  in  that  flesh  and  blood  they  be* 
members  of  one  body.  It  is  singular,  how- 
crer,  that  the  Apologists  do  not  meet  the  charge 
with  this  explanation,  bat  confine  themselves 
(/.  c.)  to  dwelling  on  the  incredibility  of  such 
charges,  <m  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  sup- 
port them.  Their  unwillingness  to  expose  the 
mysteries  of  their  faith  to  the  scorn  of 
the  heathen  was,  it  can  hardly  be  questioned,  the 
cause  of  this  reticence. 

(2.)  Next   in  order  came  the   charge  of  im- 
parity.    When    the    members   of   a  Christian 
Church  met,  men  and  women,  it  was  at  night. 
A  lamp  gave  light  to  the  room,  and  to  its  stand 
a  dog   was   fiistened.     After  they  had   supped 
aD>l   were    hot  with   wine,   meat   was   thrown 
to  the  dog  so  as  to  make  him  overthrow  the 
lamp-stand  in  his  struggles   to  get  at   it,  and 
then  the  darkness  witnessed  a  scene  of  shameless 
and  unbridled  lust,  in  which  all  laws  of  nature 
were    set  at    nought  (TertuU.  Afoi.  c.  8 ;   ad 
Nat.  c  16;  Euseb.  //.  E.  iv.  7-15;  Origen,  c. 
Cels.  tL  27 ;  Minuc  Felix  c.  9).     Here,  too,  we 
may  trace   the   calumny  to  two  main  sources. 
('i)  In  the  Bacchanalia  and   other  secret  mys- 
teries, revelations  of  which   had  from  time  to 
time   startled   the  Roman   world  (comp.  Livy, 
xsxix.  13  for  those  of  B.C.  185),  turpitude  of 
this  kind  had  been  but  too  common.     Men  of 
prurient  imaginations  imputed  it  even  where  the 
lives  of  the  accused  were  in  flagrant  contradic- 
tion to  it,     (6)  The  name  of  the  Agapae,  inter- 
preted as  such  men  would  interpret  it,  was  sure 
to  strengthen  the  suspicion.     They  could  form 
DO  other  notion  of  a  "  love-feast'*  held  at  night. 
It  may  be  that  the  "holy  kiss,"  the  "kiss  of 
peace,"  which  entered  into  the  early  ritual  of 
the  Eucharist,  was  distorted  in  the  same  way ; 
and  that  the  names  of  "  brother  "  and  "  sister  " 
bv  which  Christuins  spoke  of  each  other  were 
associated  with  the  thought  that  the  intercourse 
which  was  assumed  to  take  place  was  incestuous 
in  its  nature  (Minuc.  Felix,  /.  c),     (c)  It  seems 
proUible  that  in  some  cases  abuses  of  this  kind 
•ill    actually  exist   in    the  Agapae.     [Aoapae.] 
They  became  conspicuous  for  licence  and  revelry. 
The   language  of  the  later  Ajiostolical  Epistles 
(2  Pet.  ii.  l;%  Jude  v.  12)  shows  that  excesses 
had  occurred  even  then.     The  followers  of  Car- 
}» •crates  followed  m  the  same  line,  and  are  said 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  iii.  2-4,  p.  185), 
ani   Euitebius  (//.  E.  iv.  7,  §  5)  to  have  been 
guilty  in  their  Agapae  of  practices  identical  with 
those   which   were    popularly   imputed   to   the 
Christians  at  large. 

(3.)  The  charge  of  Atheism  was  natural  enough 
as  against  those  who  held  aloof  from  all  temples 
and  altars,  and,  though  it  was  a  formidable 
weap<nn  in  the  hands  of  their  persecutors,  can 
hardly  be  classed  as  a  distinct  calumny.  Still 
\n%  can  we  group  under  that  head  the  accusa- 
tion that  they  wor8hip|>ed  one  who  had  died  a 
m.ile£actor*s  death,  though  this  too  from  the 
t.me  of  the  Apostles  downward  was  a  freqaent 
I  ti.pic  of  reproach  (Tacit.  Anntt.  xv.  63;  Justin 
^  M.  Diai.  c.  Tryph.  c.  93;  Minuc  Fel.  p.  86). 
It  was  not  strange  either  that  the  reverential 
\  OM  which  the  Christians  of  the  2nd  century 
aisde  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  should  lead  to  the 
Aotion  that  they  worshipped  the  cross  itself. 
We  may  wonder  rather  that  the  Apologist  who 
c|«d(s  o{  the  aocosatioD  should  be  content  almost 


to  admit  the  fact  without  any  explanation,  and 
to  retort  with  the  argument  that  the  framework 
scaffolding  of  most  of  the  idols  befoie  which  the 
Gentiles  bowed  down  exhibited  the  same  form 
(Tertull.  ^fH)/.  c.  16).  We  enter  upon  the  region 
of  distinct  slander,  however,  when  we  come 
across  stMements  of  another  kind,  as  to  the 
objects  of  Christian  adoration.  Of  these  the 
most  astounding  is  that  they  worshipped  their 
God  under  the  mysterious  form  of  a  man  with 
an  ass*8  head.  It  seems  strange  that  such  a 
charge  should  have  been  thought  even  to  ncetl 
denial,  and  yet  it  is  clear  that  it  was  at  one 
time  widely  received.  TertuUian  (ApoL  c.  16  a<i 
Nat,  c.  11)  speaks  of  a  caricature  exhibiting  such 
a  form,  with  the  inscription  "  The  God  of  the 
CnRiSTiANS"— ONOKOITES.*  And  a  picture  an- 
swering to  this  description  has  actually  been 
found  on  a  wall  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  on 
the  Palatine  Hill.  A  man  is  represented  as 
offering  homage  to  a  figure  with  an  ass's  head, 
and  underneath  is  the  inscription  AAEXAMEN02 
2EBETE  (for  2EBETAI)  0EON.  The  fragment 
is  now  in  the  Kircher  Museum,  and  exhibits  the 
lowest  style  of  art,  such  as  might  be  found  in 
a  boy-artisan  bent  on  holding  up  some  fellow- 
workman  to  ridicule.^  It  has  to  be  noted  that 
this  was  but  the  transfer  to  the  Christians  of  an 
old  charge  against  the  Je>\^,  and  that  there  it 
was  connecte<l  with  the  tradition  that  it  was 
through  the  wild  asses  of  the  desert  that  the 
Jews  had  been  led  to  find  water  at  the  time  of 
the  Exodus  (Tacit.  I/ist.  v.  3). 

(4.)  The  belief  that  Christians  were  worship- 
pers of  the  sun  obtained  even  a  wider  currency, 
and  had  more  plausibility  (TertuU.  Ajx>i.  c.  16, 
Just.  M.  Apol.  i.  68).  They  met  together  on 
the  day  which  was  more  and  more  generally 
known  as  the  Z>ie8  Sotis,  They  began  at  an 
early  period  to  manifest  a  symbolic  reverence 
for  the  East;  and  these  acts,  together  with 
the  language  in  which  they  spoke  of  Christ  as 
the  true  Kght,  and  of  themselves  as  "children 
of  light,"  would  naturally  be  interpreted  as  acts 
of  adoration  to  the  luminary  itse4f.  With  this 
we  may  perhaps  connect  the  singular  statement 
ascribed  to  Hadrian  that  they  were  also  worship- 
pers of  Serapis  (Vopiscus,  Hist,  Aug.  p.  719). 
This,  however,  never  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  popu- 
lar calumny,  and  seems  to  have  had  its  beginning 
and  end  in  the  fantastic  eclecticism  of  that  em- 
peror, who  identified  Serapis  with  the  sun,  and 
so  reproduced  the  current  belief  under  this  form. 

(5.)  It  was  also  reported  that  the  members  of 
the  new  sect  worshipped  their  priests  with  an 
adoration  which  had  in  it  something  of  a  ])hallic 
character  ("Alii  eos  ferunt  ipsius  anstititis  ac 
saceriotis  colere  genitalia,"  Minuc.  Felix,  Octav. 
c,  9).  In  this  case,  as  in  the  charge  of  immoral 
excesses,  we  have  probably  the  interpretation 
given  by  impure  minds  to  acts  in  themselves 
blameless.  Penitents  came  to  the  presbytery  of 
the  church  to  confess  their  sins,  and  knelt  before 
them  as  they  sat,  and  this  attitude  may  have 
suggested  the  revolting  calumny  to  those  who 
could  see  in  it  nothing  but  an  act  of  adoration. 

(6.)  Over  and  above  all  specific  charges  there 

■  The  word  was  probably  meant  to  siRnlfjr  "  Ass  bom/' 
Another   rwuHng    is    Onothorctks,   as    if    parodyini 
'AKaxMfnrnf>  '^^  cunvrytng  the  notion  of  Aas-benull. 
I      k  Si'e  the  msodcot  under  CkCCtf  tx. 
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wn>  the  diilike  which  men  ftlt  tn  n  wwiet;  w 
QtttrlT  unlike  their  own.  TheH  men  who  lired 
■port  Vioni  the  world  were  a  lua'fiiga  natio.  They 
wen  infriKivosi  in  negoixti.  They  were  gailty 
of  treiuoa  becaou  they  would  not  offer  socriiice 
for  the  empenn,  and  looked  for  the  advent  of 
nnDlher  Itiagdoni.  They  were  ignonot,  rude, 
nDcnltiTaled,  and  yet  they  eet  tbemselvei  up 
ibore  the  wLseit  lagtt.  They  led  men  to  a  dark 
ffltalkm  by  ucribini;  to  God  all  their  power  to 
act  (Tertull.  Apal.  36-i2),  Thej  showed  a  de- 
fiunt  obatiniicy  ic  their  resiatance,  even  lo  death, 
to  the  connoandi  of  ciril  magiBtiatei  (Marc. 
AnreUii.  3).  [E.  H.  P.] 

CALUMNY.    [DETRicnoN;  Biamdee.] 
CAMBKICUM  CONCILIITM,  A-o.  *65,  u 
a   (iutioa,    taken    from  QeoSrej   of  Monmouth, 
4c  [A.  W.  H.] 

CA&tELAUCIUU.  A  coTering  for  the  head. 
In  a»  chieH;  in  the  East,  of  very  nusettled 
ortboip-aphy.  We  Rod  camelatKum,  camctaucta, 
ealamaacHia,  and  in  Greek  KoutiXaiKior  and 
KoiuAaiKim.  It  appear*  to  have  been  a  round 
cap  with  ear-flapa  of  fur, 


a.  The  form  and  name 
S  preaerved,  it  aome- 
a  became  ■  helmet  and 
worn  in  battle.  We 
Q.i~i..«iui.L  ^°^   "   adopted   both   by 

royal  peraonagea  and  by 
wtiesiastica.  The  head-eovering  taken  from 
Totila  when  killed,  A.D.  552,  and  preiented  to 
Justinian,  ia  called  by  Theophanea  (CAron.  p.  193) 
■otitihauKior  Si^iBor.  Cooitantine  the  Great 
appeara  on  hii  triumphal  arch  at  Rome  similarly 
attired.  [Sea  Chowm,]  Ferrario  (Oulimi, 
Europa  (Rs)  toI.  iii.  part  i.  pi.  30),  and  Conatan- 
tine  PorphjT,  {de  Adm.  Imp.  c.  13)  deicribe  1^ 
Ibe  eame  name  the  lacred  caps,  preserved  at 
the  high-altar  of  St.  Sophia'a,  traditionally  be- 
lieved to  have  bean  kuC  bv  an  angel'a  hands 
to  Coustantine  the  Great,  nod  need  in  the  coro- 
nation of  the  emperon  of  the  Cast. 

lu  eccleiiastical  use  in  the  East  seems  to  have 
been  chiefly  conlioed  to  the  monastic  orders, 
ir  (  Euchohg.  p.  156)  telts  as  that  the  mitre 
Che  metropoliian  of  Conitantinople  had  this 
name  only  when  he  was  taken  from  the  monastic 
rnnns.  It  is  defined  by  Allatios  (dt  titn'iu- 
flue  Eccl.  Corueai.  lib.  iii.  o.  viii,  no.  12,  apud 
Ducaoge),  as  a  round  woollen  cap  worn  by 
monks.  It  was  worn  by  ArmeniaD  biibopi  when 
officiating  at  the  attar  (ib.,  Isaac  Invectio  ttauida 
in  Armau  p.  414).     [Mure.] 

Fuller  particulara  and  authoritiea  may  he 
found  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Glouani  of 
Ducange.  For  ita  form,  Ferrario  u.j.,  Goar, 
EwKobig.  p.  156,  and  the  plains  prefixed  to 
Dncange's  Qhta.  Mad.  et  Inf.  Graec  may  be  con- 
■ulted.  [E.  v.] 

CAMERA  PARAMENTI.    [SacBiffrr.] 
CAMISIA.     (Hence  the    Bnl.    'Camicia'    a 
rfiirt,  and  ' Camice '  an   alb;  S^. ' Camisa ; '  and 
the  Fr.  'Chemise,'  in  Linguedoe  'Camise.')     SL 
Jxrome   (_Ep.   ad  /iiWWom),   in  desrribine    the 
'     of  the  Jewish  priesthood  ("  Volo  pro  ; 
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CANA,  unRACLE  OP 

lejrentii  facilitate  abuti  lermant  valgrdo.  Suleot 
Diilitautes  habere  linens  quas  camisias  vocaol 
tic  aptaa  membris  et  aatrictas  corponbns  ul 
eipediti  aint  vel  ad  onrsom  vil  ad  praelia,"  &c.), 

timeutiqnod  vulgo  camisia  dicitur,  id  eat  interulu) 
apeak  of  this  word  as  belonging  to  the  Urtipia 
vaigaril.  SL  Jerome's  description  shews  it  to 
have  been  a  shirt  lict«d  to  the  body  »>  as  to 
admit  of  active  eiertion  of  the  limbs,  which  was 
not  the  case  with  the  flowing  garments  worn  by 
the  more  wealthy  in  ordinary  life.  St.  Isidore 
(Orij.iij.  32,  2S)  derives  the  word  "a  canuj" 
("quod  in  hi)  dormimns  in  camis,  id  est  in  itratis 
noslris  ">  With  him  it  is  a  night-shirt  or  bed- 
gown. The  word  'cama'  still  retains  Iha 
meaning  of  a  '  bed '  in  the  Spanish  language,  to 
which  St.  Isidore,  himself  a  Spaniard,  seems  to 
refer.  The  Atnbic  'knmls'  u  no  doubt  con- 
nected with  the  Spanish  'camisa.'  See  further 
references  in  Manage,  Dkt.  &ym. '  Chemise,' and 
in  Ducange,  Gloisariam,  •  camisia.'  [W.  B.  M.] 
CAMFAOAE.  (Other fonnaofthe same woH 
are  Campaciu,  Gambacu^  Campobus.)  A  kind  of 
ornamented  shoe  worn  by  emperors  and  kings 
(Trebeliius,  in  Gallieao;  Copitolinus,  i*n  Maxi- 
nun.  JuB.)  and  by  various  officers  of  stale  ("  prse- 

in  HOC.).  At  a  later  period  they  were  worn  by 
the  higher  ecclesiastica  at  Rome,  and  by  others 
elsewhere,  but  in  disregard  of  the  special  privi- 
legea  claimed  ia  regard  of  these  by  Roman  autho- 
rities, Gregor.  Magnus,  Ep.  vii,  indict,  i.  ep.  28, 
"  Pervenit  ad  nos,"  ic  [W.  B.  M.] 

CAMPANA.    [Bell.] 

CAMPANARIUS.  The  special  office  of 
CajB/jaBoriuj,  or  bell-ringer,  in  a  church  is  per- 
haps not  mentioned  in  the  literature  of  the  first 
eight  centuries.  See,  however,  the  so-called 
Exarpta  Egberti,  c.  2,  and  the  Legf4  PrtAyi. 
Xarl/mmbr.  c  36. 

In  more  ancient  times  the  duty  of  ringing  (he 
bella  at  the  proper  aeasons  seems  to  have  been 
laid  upon  the  priests  themselves  (^Capitvlajv 
Bpitcop.  c  8  ;  Capit.  Caroli  ifngai,  lib.  vi.  c 
16B}.  To  the  same  effect  Amalarins  {de  Die. 
Off.  iii.  1}  says,  speaking  of  the  ringing  of  bells, 
"ne  deipiciat  presbyter  hoc  opus  agere."  (Du- 
cange s.  vv.  Campanula,  Campanariiu.)  In  later 
times  the  Ostiariua  was  the  bell-ringer  (Martena 
de  Hit.  Eccl.  ii.  18,  ed.  1783)  [C] 

CAMPANILE.    [Belfht:  Tower.] 

CAMPIO,  "champion":  one  whose  profes- 
sion it  was  to  tight  for  another  in  cases  where 
single  combat  was  permitted  by  law  to  decide 
the  right  "  in  cnmpo  duellani  ciercera."  People 
were  allowed  their  advocate  in  court,  and  their 
champion  in  the  field.  But  the  hitter  was  a 
mediaeval  institution,  and  therefore  beyond  our 
limits.  He  was  a  superior  personage  to  the 
gladiator  of  old  Rome,  so  far  in  that  he  fooght, 
not  for  a  mere  dis)ilay  of  brute  force,  but  for 
the  triumph  of  jaatice.  See  Du  Cange,  Hoff- 
mann, Spelmnn,  and  Blount,  i.  v.  [B.  S.] 

CANA,  MIRACLE  OF.  SepresenUtions 
of  this  miracle  frequently  present  themselve* 
io  Christian  art.  It  was  early  supposed  to  b« 
A;  indeed,  Theuphilns  of 
I  the  2Dd  century,  lookl 
■Icr  as  figurative  of  tbt 


typical  of  the  Euchar 
on  the  tbange  of  the  i 
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gran  cMnmanicntcd  in  baptism  (Comment,  in 
Etang.  lib.  if.).  Cfril  of  Jernsilem  {Cateck. 
iiii.  II)  uTi  it  re|ireKnts  the  cbaDge  of  the 
aioe  into  the  hlcod  of  the  Lord  in  the  Euchatitt ; 
uul  tbb  id«  has  been  mpplied  vith  tnger  idcdd- 
MqocDC*  to  the  npport  of  the  full  dogma  of 
tnituibrtaBtiBtioa.  The  miracle  u  reprawoted 
on  AD  iTory,  publiihed  bj  Hsmachi,  Bottnri,  lind 
Curi,  which  is  sujiposed  to  hnve  formed  part  of 

Kaodini  (/n  TiAutam  diumeam  Observatioiiea,  4to. 
Florentiae,  17W)  gires  ■  plate  of  It:  and  the 
praent  vriter  uw  it  in  the  Daomo  of  lUreuna 
ia  mil.     Sea  woodcut. 


a  ttvtterl,  tirr.  lii.  and  ixxii.,  our  Sn 
■I'ini;  the  urilinarj'  tunic,  and  toga  di 
i-hM  nr  point*  rciipeclivtlf  to  threi 
■  vnx.-li  uitb  a  md.  In  Uv.  li.  lice  in: 
.-u.  »i  .ilw  in  It> 


ai.  liii 


re  of  dliftrent, 
T.iliy  humble  funiii,  on  thew  Mrcophagl.  Bottnri 
n'lii.irk*  that  the  Kulpton  maj  hare  Iwcn  ham- 
\i-i--.\    hy    kn-iwiot!   the  water-venels   to    hare 

(<a  lltinilini's  ivory  are  graceftilly-»hn]>e'l  ara- 
I'h-Tw.  Here  the  Lord  bean  a  Greek  crow  on  a 
•.i.ili.  and  molinns  with  the  other  hand  to  the 
l.ri'lF'.iroum.  or  a  Hrrant,  wKo  is  carrying  a  cup 
t«  the  mailer  of  the  fe«t,  gniini!  iteadily  at  it, 
an<t  eitenilin^  his  Itfl  hand  towards  the&iTiour. 
Til'  lir.-lHiuuied  of  these  plates  (lii.  and  iiiii.) 
"a  are  from  sarcophagi  found   in  the 


fr-m 


Mean,  and  of  high  n 
The  1< 


of  Loci 


Hdu, 


le  Gilliil 


igupi 


Id  prrjnrin;  foundaliooB  for  the  l^i«lla  Bor^hese 
at  Sta.  Maria  Slaggiore.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

CAN'CELIJ  {Podiam,  Ptcforatia,  Mmiana; 
lLrfiL,\itii,  Ap^^ura.  KiyyiKai.  KdyicfAAsi, 
lU7iciXAa).  These  vordi  are  applied  to  a  par- 
titioa  formed  of  open  work  in  wood  or  iron,  at 
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orBlone(Papias,InDucnnge,  a.  t.  Cmcetlus), 
wiiecially  U>  the  open-work  screen  or  grating 

chnrch,  or  the  sanctuary  from  the  choir.  Zatt- 
blua  (Hia.  EocL  X.  4,  s.  44),  alter  describing  the 
thrones  of  the  TfxftJpoi  in  the  upper  part  ol 
the  great  church  at  Tyre,  the  b™chea  (seem- 
'  igtyj  for  the  rest  of  the  clerks,  and  the  altnr 
r  sanctuary,  says,  "  These  again,  that  they  might 
e  inaccessible  to  the  laity,  be  enclosed  with 
>Doden  gratings,  wrought  with  so  delicate  ao 
rt  as  to  be  a  wonder  to  behold."  These  caacelU 
Bern  to  have  enclosed  the  whole  of  the  space 
ccupied  by  the  clergy.  Compare  Chobcji, 
St.  Ambrose  is  said  (Soionien,  BM.  Ead.  lii. 
2h,  317)  to  hare  excluded  the  emperon  from 
inctoarj.aad  to  bareosaigned  them  aplace 
mtside  the  rails  which  enclosed  it  {-wpl  r&r 
Spuip^KTBrr  TObf  Upartlituy  Here  the  Itpartlar 
soeuis  to  correspond  with  what  we  call  the 
chancel,  including  the  whole  of  Iht  space  ns- 
igned  to  the  clergy,  and  not  merely  the  ssnc- 
uarj ;  for  the  emperor'a  position  it  said  to 
indicate  hb  precedence  among  the  people,  and  hit 
inferiurily  to  the  clergy.  The  rail  teems  to  bare 
been.  In  short,  a  chancel-icrcen  rather  than  an 
iltar-rail. 

Cyprian,  in  the  Lift  ol  Caesarini  of  Ariel 
(Ada  SS.  BeiKd.  saec  i.  App.)  says  that  the 
saint  did  not  hesitate  to  gire  for  the  redemption 
of  captives  things  belonging  to  the  administra- 
tion  of  the  sacrament,  as  chalices  and  censers, 
a^  even  took  down  the  silrer  ornaments  frvm 
the  caaallL  In  this  cose,  the  coateil  suggests 
that  the  eanealli  were  near  the  altar.  Paul 
Wuroefi-id  (De  Epacop.  Mtleta.  in  Perti, 
ifonuin.  Germm.  ii.  266)  says  that  Chrodeging 
cau!;ed  to  be  made  a  church  in  honour  of  St. 
Stephen,  and  hit  altar,  and  cancdli,  and  a  pres- 
bytery, where  again  the  rail  or  grating  seema  to 
hare  been  the  enclosure  of  the  altar. 

Athanasius  (Epabia  ad  Urthodoxoi,  0pp.  {. 
6jr,)  speaks  of  the  nd^ieAei  of  a  church  as 
among  the  thiags  destroyed  by  Ariau  fury. 

Cyril  of  Scythopolis,  in  the  Life  of  Euthjmins 
(t  6Ti ;  in  Acta  8S.  Jan.  ii.  302  9".;,  tells  haw  a 
Saracen,  leaning  on  the  screen  of  the  sauctDary 
(rf  KorrtiKif  mi  Ufa-riloa)  while  the  offering 
was  being  mode,  saw  tire  descend  from  heaven 
and  Hpreod  itself  over  the  alUr.  Here  the  screen 
clearly  enclosed  the  bemn,  or  sanctuary,  and  ad- 
mitted of  the  alUr  being  seen  from  vilhont. 
And  again.  In  the  Life  of  St.  Sabas  (in  Coi.'lrrius, 
ihiMm.  Kcd.  Graecae,  torn,  iii.),  he  speaks  of  tlH 
rail*  of  the  sanctuary  (c.  ^ov  tvaiatrniploti). 

Some  have  thought  that  the  HuaiF.  IVequently 
mentioned  in  the  LSier  Panlificalit  among  the 
present)  of  various  popet  to  Knmnn  churches  were 
cancellated  doort.    But  tee  the  article. 

Germanus  of  Constantinople"  (Hill.  Eccl.  p. 
148,  ed.  I'arit,  15(>0)  sayi that  the  rail*  (vir'HXAa) 
mark  out  the  apace  to  the  onleide  of  which  th« 
people  may  approach,  while  inside  ia  the  Holy  a( 
Hulips,  atcestiblo  only  lo  the  prieatt.     Here  we 

T«»  iylwr  includes  choir  a*  well  as  eanctoary, 
which  is  highly  improbable,  or  that  the  people 
entered  the  choir  at  any  rate  for  the  purpose  ol 
communiciiling.     (Vtmiiare  Clioilt. 
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Dnnndiu  IBaiimnU,  L  3, 3^)  obMrra  that  in 
andtnt  timn  the  enclmiire  of  tht  choir  wu  not 
M  high  M  to  prerrat  th<  people  (Ttan  >eeiB|;  the 
■lerki;  bat  that  Id  hii  own  time  a  cnrtiiD  or 
lArtjtioQ  wu  generally  ioterpoHii  between  the 
clerka  and  the  people,  h>  that  they  coald  cot  see 

Dncuge'i  Qhaaary,  ■.  r.  Cancdl^ts ;  Suicer*! 
Uutaumt,  *•  VT.  tpi^armr,  (171EAI1,  itJ77(Aa  ; 
Uabllloo,  Cbmmait.  Praeo.  in  Ordinem  Som. 
e.  20,  p.  eiiiTii.  [C] 

(8)  Id  adilition  to  the  uie  of  this  word  for  the 
Isttice-wark  pratecting  the  altar  of  a  ebnrcli 
and  the  raised  area  on  which  it  stood,  C«n- 
otUi  wai  also  employed  to  designate  a  railing 
round  a  tomb.  We  find  it  need  in  Ibia  sense  by 
Angnitint  (e.j.  Serm.  dt  Ditrtri.  iiii.,  dt  Cinil. 
An  xxii.  7,  tic ;  Qregory  of  Tears,  <U  Mirac.  i. 
6» ;  a.  20,  «,  47  ;  id.  flW.  vi.  10,  where  thievM 
are  described  as  breaking  into  St.  Martin's 
Church  at  Tonrs  by  railing  against  the  window 
<»f  the  apse  ^^  cancellnm  qui  snper  tnmulum 
eDJnidam  defoncti  erat"). 

Another  word  used  in  the  same  sense  from  the 
similanty  of  its  form  was  CataractOt  KaraA- 
Urhii,  "a  portcnltis."  The  letters  of  the 
legates  to  Pope  Hormisdaa  relaliTe  to  the  re- 
qneat  of  Jnstinian  Ibr  some  relics  of  the  apostles 
■peaka  of  the  "secunda  cataracta."  l^bb^ 
Cone.  if.  1515;  and  the  encyclic  of  Vigilius, 
Bp.  IT.  mentions  the  "cataracta  Beati  Petri," 
I.e.  the  iron  railing  surrounding  his  "confessio" 
(*.  T.  330).  [E.  v.] 

CANDELABBUM.    [Corona  Lucis.} 

CANDIDA.  <1)  WifeofArteuiiua,  martyr 
at  Kome,  is  commemorated  June  6  {Hart.  Jiom. 
Vtt.,  Usnardi). 

(2)  Virgin,  ofRome,  is  commemorated  Aug.  29 
(Jforf.  Usnardi).  [C] 

CANDIDTJS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Rome,  is  com- 
mcmoratod  Feb.  2  {Mart.  Usnardi). 

(8)  Martyr  at  Sebaate  in  Armenia,  Morch  9 
(Mart.  Bedse);  March  11  {Marl.  U.uardi). 

(3)  Martyr,  one  of  the  Theban  Legion,  com- 
memorated Sept.  23  (Jfort.  Bedae,  Usnardi). 

(4)  Martyr  at  Rome,  Oct.  3  (Mart.  Usiurdi). 
CANDLE.  ClJO"'";  TaPEB.]  [C] 
CANDLEMAS.  [M*ky,  FEiriviM  of.] 
CANIBTEO,  or  CANIBTBUU.      (1)     A 

basket  used  for  holding  consecrated  breail,  ur 
perhaps  Co  UMIAK.  CoropareARCA.  St.  Jerome 
(£p.  ad  tmtic  c.  30),  speaking  of  the  practice 
among  Chrittlans  in  bi>  day  of  carrying  home 
the   consecrated    elemenu  Iwtb 


in 


lion,  "  Qui  corpus 


vitro;" 


sanguin 


appca 


s  that 


for    holding   thi 
bread. 

This  passage  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  a 
freseo  discovered  iu  the  crypt  of  St.  Cornelins  br 
Cavaliere  de'  Rossi.  This  represent!  a  iish  swim'- 
ming  in  the  water,  bearing  on  ita  back  a  basket 
having  on  the  topserenl  smallloarea,  and  Inside 
a  red  object,  clearly  Tislbia  through  the  wicker- 
work,  which  seems  to  be  a  small  glaaa  flask  of 
wine.  This  is  marked  in  the  engraTing  by  a 
somewhat  darker  tint.  We  hare  thus  the  Fibh, 
the  well-known  symbol  of  the  Redeemer,  com- 
bined  with   the  representation   of   the  sacred 
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In  another  pninting  of  the  same  cemetery  ic 
represented  a  tiipsd  table,  on  which  are  laid 
three  loaves  and  a  fish,  and  roiiDd  which  are 
placed  seven  baskets  Aill  of  loaves.  Here,  also, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  loaves  are  eucha- 

secnited,  or  those  blessed  for  distribution  [Lo- 
LOuiae]  (Martigny,  Diet,  da  Ant.  ChrA. 
p.246> 


be  heretics  by  the  very  fact  that  on  the  approaih 
of  what  they  called  persecution,  te.  the  pre- 
dominance ot  the  orthodoi  Church,  thev  con- 
secrated great  quantities  of  sacramental  bread, 
and  diatnbuted  full  baskeU  (canistra  plena)  to 
all,  that  they  might  not  be  deprived  of  com- 
munion. Ducnngc  refers  this  to  the  eulo£;iaei 
but  the  eulngiae  would  scarcely  havo  been 
regarded  as  a  substitute  for  vummuoion,  and  the 
passage  may  probably  be  referred,  like  that  of 
St.  Jerome,  to  the  distribution  of  bread  actually 


<S)  The  disk  or  laiia  placed  under  n  lamp. 
This  sense  ia  frequent  in  the  LS/er  roalificalH. 
For  Instance,  Pope  Adrian  (T72-79u)  is  Mi.l  to 
hare  given  to  a  church  twelve  silver  ainistrl, 
weighing  thlrty-bii  pounda.  Leo  III.,  his  suc- 
cessor, gave  a  silver  ataisler  with  ila  chains, 
weighing  filteen  pounds.  (Sregory  IV.  gave  two 
light>(ca:  ■  ■  '  " 


■La). 


1    ]at 


.   the    lights 


probably  diiti 

the  laaza.     (Dueange's  (,;o5s,.t,,  s.v.).         [C] 

CANON.  TLatiir,  a  rule;  applie'l  m-loias- 
tlcally  to  many  very  diverse  things,  but  with  the 
one  notion  of  tiiity  or  regularity  underlying  all 
of  them;  as — 

1.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  as,  i.  themselves  a 

termine  what  is  Holy  Scripture,  the  lotter  bein;; 
the  sense  in  which  the  won!  was  first  apidied  I'j 
them,    rCi-NOsiCAL  Bookh.] 

2.  The  Creed.     [Greet.,]     . 

3.  The  Roll  of  the  clergy  in  a  particul.ir 
church  (i  ir  T0  tarin  =  clergyman),  friini  a 
time  prior  to  the  Kicene  Council  (can.  16,  IT, 
19),  -  6  Syufs  lonir  (Coac.  Aniioch.  A.o.  341, 
can.  I),  KoToXoTOt  iffoftuih  (Can.  Apatt.  14, 
50),  Albus  (SidoD,  Apollin.  lib.  vi.  ep.  8),  Malii- 
cula  (Cunc.  A'lalh.  a.d.  506,  can.  3),  Tabula 
Clericorum  (St.  Aug.  Horn.  50  de  Dit.).  Hence 
Ciiniiuici,  nndCauonicae;  and  later  itill,  Canons 
Secular  and  Canons  Regular.    [CaNDNiCi.] 

4.  The  rules,  either  invent(S  or  improved  by 
Ivusebius  slier  the  Monattsiaroa  of  Ammoniui, 

log  the  parallel  passages  of  the  four 


Gosiwls. 

5.  Canim  Paschalit  =  the  mle 
Easter,     [tlAOTKIt.] 

G.  The  tiled  portion  of  the  Kuch.ii 
[Canoh  of  the  LiTUKor.] 


findin; 
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7.  The  hjinns  which  formed  invariable  por- 
tSone  of  serVioes.  in  the  Greek  office  books,  e,  g. 
^  H4yas  Kari^F,  Katfif¥  6  rrit  T^tiatttSj  Kov^y 
wiKpiatfiot^  Kar^ycr  *Apcurrdffifiott  &c.  &c.  (Da 
Cange,  Meorsios,  Soicer,  Cave.)  [Canon  of 
Odul] 

8.  A  Lectionary,  according  to  Gothofred  (see 
Bingham  XIII.  ▼.  6) ;  but  this  seems  doubtful. 

9.  A  synodical   decree.      [Canon-law.] 

10.  A  monastic  rule, — Koy^y  rris  fioyaxiicris 
voKtTtUu  (Cave,  Diss,  in  fin.  Hist.  Litt.y,  So  also 
used  bj  the  Pseudo-Egbert. 

11.  A  Penitential  (Cave,  ib.y,  "  Incidere  in 
canona  "  came  to  mean  "  to  incur  penance  "  (Du 
Oange). 

12.  The  epithet  canonicae  was  also  applied 

to  — 

u  The  Canonical  Letters  given  by  bishops  to 
the  faithful  who  travelled  to  another  diocese. 
[Epistolab.] 

ii.  The  Canonical  Hours  of  prayer.    [Hours.] 

iii.  **  Canonical  Pensions"  granted  to  a  retired 
binhop  out  of  the  revenues  of  his  former  see. 
[Bishop;  Pension.] 

The  word  is  used  also,  politically,  of  an  ordi-  i 
nary  as  opposed  to  an  extraordinary  tax ;  whence 
St.  Athaiia»ius  s])eaks  of  himself  as  accused  of 
getting  a  ma»i»¥  imposed  upon  Egypt  (i4;x>/.  ii. 
Opp.  i.  178),  which  Sozomen  (vi.  21)  calls  ^6pos : 
and  alao  of  a  pension  or  fixed  payment  (Du  Cange, 
Suicer).  [A.  W.  H.] 

CANON  LAW.  The  term  Canon  Law,  as 
commonly  used  at  the  present  day,  is  generally 
QudcrKtood  to  relate  to  that  complex  system  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  which  grew  up  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  during  the  Middle  Ages.* 
Of  this  system,  however,  it  hardly  falls  within 
our  limits  to  speak.  The  Decretum  of  Gratian, 
which  is  the  first  part  of  the  Corpus  Juris 
CaooQici,  was  not  drawn  up  until  the  12th 
century,  and  even  the  Decretals  of  the  Pseudo- 
l<%idure,  which  form  to  so  large  an  extent  the 
ba»is  of  the  canon  law  of  Uome,  did  not  appear 
till  »«me  time  after  the  year  800.  We  have, 
theretore,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  earlier 
colI«*ctions  of  church  law 

"  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  (says  Ayliffe,  in 
his  Introduction  to  his  Parcrgon  Juris  Canonici) 
th^t  the  communion  of  the  Church  could  long 
»ul>^i.«t  alter  the  death  of  the  Apostles,  without 
x>me  other  laws  and  obligations,  holding  men  to 
(>eare  and  concord  among  themselves,  than  those 
MiDtaineii  in  holy  writ;  considering  the  pride 
.luii  paiksions  of  men,  and  an  overweening  conceit 
of  their  own  particular  ways  m  point  of  Divine 
wupihip,  and  the  ceremonies  of  it." 

The  earli^t  approach  to  a  kx  scrijia  other 
than  and  beyond  the  Scriptures,  probably  con- 
sijited  partly  of  letters  of  eminent  bishops  in 
reply  to  questions  put  to  them  on  disputed 
topics  (a  kind  of  "  responsa  prudentum  ") — 
(urtly  of  traditional  maxims,  **  coutCkmes,"  as 
IVuQ^n  calls  them  {Christianity  and  Mankind^ 
vol.  ii.  42 IX  reduced  to  writing,  and  generally 
a«c«pteil,  with  or  without  synodical  sanction — 


•  It  b  wfDetiiDfS  also  applied  to  the  provincial  csoons 
■ml  oofiNtliutlons  pasMd  fay  domertk  synods  In  this  coun- 
try h  to  to  these  that  tbe  act  36  Hen.  t.  c  19,  relatei. 
But  (Ikw  also  betuog  to  a  time  subsequent  to  the  year 
tii^  and  do  not  tiiercfore  fall  to  be  noticed  twre. 
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partly  of  decibions  of  local  councils,  in  which 
certain  neighbouring  dioceses  met  together  and 
agreed  upon  rules  for  their  observance  in  com- 
mon. 

The  so-called  apostolical  canons,  and  aposto- 
lical constitutions  [see  Apost.  Canons  and 
Apoct.  Constitutions]  probably  contain  frag- 
ments derived  from  this  early  period.  The 
ancient  pieces  edited  in  Lagarde*s  Reliquiae  Juris 
Ecclesiastici  Antiquissimaey  and  in  Bickell's 
Oeschichte  des  KirchenrechtSy  also  perhaps  reflect 
to  some  extent  the  state  of  things  at  a  primitive 
stage,  with  more  or  less  of  subsequent  accretion 
and  interpolation. 

Eusebios  mentions  sjmods  or  meetings  of  the 
orthodox  on  the  subject  of  the  Easter  contro- 
versy as  early  as  the  close  of  the  2nd  cen- 
tury (H,  E.  V.  23;  see  Bickell,  i.  38).  In  the 
3rd  century  like  assemblies  were  held  on  the 
question  of  baptism  by  heretics,  and  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  lapsi.  Of  letters  of  bishops  received 
as  having  weight  in  ecclesiastical  questions,  few 
or  none  remain  of  a  vei*y  early  date.  The  epistle 
of  Clement  of  Rome,  and  the  epistles  of  Ignatius, 
hardly  fulfil  this  character,  and  the  pretended 
letters  of  early  popes  in  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  De- 
cretals are  forgeries.  But  in  the  3rd  century  we 
have  a  letter  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and  one 
of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  which  were  written  in 
reply  to  questions  put  to  them,  and  which  find  a 
place  in  the  Codex  Canonum  of  the  Greek  Church. 
It  is  therefore  possible  that  similar  epistles  ot 
other  bishops  may  have  exercbed  more  or  less 
influence  in  regulating  the  afiairs  of  ini^nt 
churches  during  the  previous  period. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  pro- 
vincial councils  became  numerous.  Before  the 
year  325  we  have,  for  instance,  councils  at  Elvira, 
Aries,  Ancyra,  and  Neocaesarea.  Then  begins  the 
series  of  general  councils,  that  of  Nice  being  the 
first,  followed,  in  381,  by  the  first  Council  of 
Constantinople,  minor  councils  having  been  held 
in  the  interim.  [Council.]  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  some  eflbrt  was  now  made  to 
collect  the  laws  of  the  Church.  We  begin  with 
the  Eastern  Church. 

The  first  collection  of  which  we  hear  has  not 
come  down  to  us  in  its  original  form.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  contained  at  first  only  the  canons  of 
Nice,  and  those  of  the  provincial  councils  of  An- 
cyra,  Neocaesarea,  and  Gangra.  As  the  three 
last  mentioned  councils  were  connected  with 
the  diocese  of  Pontus,  it  has  been  conjectured, 
from  the  prominence  given  to  them,  that  the 
collection  originated  there. 

By  degrees  other  councils  were  added,  and  this 
Codex  Ecclesiae  Orientalis,  thus  enlarged,  became 
a  work  of  recognized  authority,  and  was  quoteii 
at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451  A.D.  Ji^- 
tellus  edited  in  1619  a  Codex  Canonum  Ecclesiae 
Universae,  which  he  professed  to  be  the  collec- 
tion quoted  at  Chalcedon,  and  to  have  been  lb** 
work  of  Stephen,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  at  the  end 
of  the  4th  century.  In  point  of  fact,  however, 
the  work  published  by  Justel1*2s  contains  much 
additional  matter,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  an 
exact  representation  of  the  early  form  of  the 
collections    in    question.^        Subsequently    to 

t>  ■*  Notos  est  error  Jartelll,  qui  codloem  sunm  ca* 
nonum  cccksiae  unlveraae  pro  luMtn  composait  et  prs 
ooUectione  a  concillo  ChaUxdoocnii  ooD&nnaX^a,  trasA 
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the  Council  of  Chalccdon,  divers  collections  ap- 
pejir  to  hare  been  made,  varying  from  one 
another  more  or  less  in  the  order  and  character 
of  their  contents.  Meanwhile,  another  element 
had  been  added  to  church  law  by  the  decrees  of 
the  Christian  emperors,  collected  in  the  Codes 
of  Thcodosius  and  Justinian  (Biener,  p.  14). 

In  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  John,  sur- 
named  Scholasticns,  a  priest  of  Antioch,  and 
subsequently  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  made 
a  more  systematic  and  complete  collection,  in- 
troducing into  it  sixty-eight  passages  from  the 
works  of  Basil,  which  the  Oriental  Church  re- 
ceives as  authoritative.  *  At  the  same  time  he  also 
extracted  and  put  together,  from  the  legislation 
of  Justinian,  a  number  of  laws  bearing  on  ec- 
clesiastical matters.  These  two  collections, 
when  afterwards  combined  (probably  by  another 
hand),  obtained  the  name  of  Nomocanon. 

We  now  come  to  the  council  in  Trullo,  held 
▲.D.  692,  the  decree  of  which  furnishes  a  list 
of  what  was  then  received.  The  council  acknow- 
ledges 85  apostolic  canons,  and  those  of  Nice, 
Ancyra,  Neocaesarea,  Gangra,  Antioch,  Laodicea, 
Constantinople,  Ephesus,  Chalcedon,  Sardica,  and 
Carthage,^  also  of  the  Synod  of  Constantinople 
under  Nectai'ins.*  It  further  recognizes  the  so- 
called  canons  taken  from  the  works  of  Dionysius 
and  Peter,  archbishops  of  Alexandria,  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  Athannsius,  Basil,  Gregory  Nys- 
sen,  Gregory  Theologus,  Amphilochius,  Timo- 
theus,  Theophilus  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and 
Gennadius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Lastly, 
it  confirms  the  Canon  of  Cyprian  as  to  the 
baptism  of  heretics,  which  it  states  to  have  been 
recognized  by  the  usage  of  the  Church. 

Not  quite  two  centuries  later  appeared  the 
great  Nomocanon  of  Photius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. This  comprehended  a  digest  of  the 
canons  according  to  their  subject  matter,  and  of 
the  laws  of  Justinian  on  the  same  subjects.  A 
close  connexion  was  thereby  practically  estab- 
lished between  the  decrees  of  councils  and  those 
of  emperors  (Biener,  p.  22).  It  seems  to  be  the 
aim  of  this  work  to  embrace  the  same  canons 
in  the  main  as  were  recognized  by  the  Trullan 
Council,  and  to  add  them  to  the  Trullan  decrees, 
and  those  of  the  following  councils : — 

The  so-called  7th  Council,  or  2nd  Nicene; 
the  so-called  Primo  secunda,  held  a.d.  861 ;  that 
of  St.  Sophia,  called  by  the  Greeks  the  8th 
Council,  A.D.  879.' 

The  coimcil  styled  by  the  Latins  the  8th, 
viz.,  that  held  against  Photius  a.d.  869,  not 
being  acknowledged  by  the  Greeks,  did  not  ap- 
pear in  this  collection. 

In  the  11th  century  the  work  of  Psellus,  in 

demom  restituta,  venditavii.*  Biener,  p.  10;  comp. 
Phillips,  p.  15. 

<'^lt  contained  the  Apostolic  Canons,  and  those  of  Nice, 
Ancyra.  Neocaesarea,  Sardica,  Gangra.  Antioch.  Laodicea. 
Cunstantinople.  Ephesns,  and  Chalcedon,  and  the  so-called 
Canons  of  BasU. 

d  /.  e.  probably  the  same  mcerfta  from  the  Council. 
AJ>.  419,  which  Dionysius  Exigaus  recdved  into  his 
collection. 

•  /.  e.  that  held  hi  394  in  relatioo  to  Agaplns  and 
Bagadius. 

'  For  an  account,  however,  of  certain  varieties  and 
omiasioDs,  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  and  possibly 
due  In  part  to  subsequent  copyists  and  editors,  see 
AUener,  (4. 


the  12th,  the  commentaries  of  Zonaras  and  Bal- 
samon,  and  of  Aristenus,  and  later  still,  the 
labours  of  Blastares,  would  require  special  men- 
tion, as  forming  marked  eras  in  the  growth  of 
canon  law  in  the  East,  as  distinguished  from  the 
mere  collection  and  publication  of  existing  ca- 
nons. 

But  we  have  already  passed  our  chronological 
limit,  and  we  therefore  turn  to  the  churches  of 
the  West. 

The  canons  ofNice  appear  to  have  been  speedily 
translated  into  Latin,  and  to  have  been  circulated 
in  the  West,  together  with  those  of  Sardica. 
Soon  after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  a  further 
collection  called  the  "  Prisca  translatio "  ap- 
peared, which  began  with  the  Council  of  Ancyra, 
and  comprehended  those  of  Chalcedon  and  Con- 
stantinople. We  hear  also  of  a  Gallic  collection. 
The  African  church,  too,  as  it  had  numerous 
councils,  appears  to  have  collected  their  decrees 
[see  Codex  C anon  um  Ecciesiae  Africanae].  I  n  or 
about  A.D.  547  Ferrandus,  a  deacon  of  Carthage, 
published  his  Breviatio  Canonum^  which  was  not 
merely  a  compilation,  but  a  systematic  digest, 
and  comprehended  also  the  Greek  Councils  to 
which  he  appears  to  have  had  access  through  a 
Spanish  version. 

Spain,  indeed,  had  at  an  early  period  a  collec- 
tion of  her  own.  The  &ct  that  a  Spanish 
bishop  presided  at  the  Council  of  Nice  would 
ensure  a  prompt  entrance  into  that  country  for 
the  Nicene  decrees.  The  canons  of  other  councils 
followed,  some  of  which  were  held  in  Spain  itself. 
An  old  Codex  Canonum  appears  to  have  existed, 
though  not  now  extant  in  its  original  form,  it 
is  said  to  have  been  cited  at  the  Council  of  Braga, 
▲.D.  591. 

Martin,  archbishop  of  Braga,  also  compiled 
extracts  from  Greek  councils,  which  became  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  canon  law  of  the 
Spanish  church.  In  the  seventh  century  we 
come  to  the  collection  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  which  seems  to  be  of 
his  date,  though  }>erhaps  not  his  work.  This 
was  edited  at  Madrid  in  1808  and  1821  from 
a  Spanish  MS.  This  collection  is  a  very  full 
one,  and  at  once  attained  to  a  high  position.  It 
contains  not  only  canons  of  councils  but  de- 
cretals of  popes.  In  its  composition  use  was  no 
doubt  made  of  the  Roman  work  of  Dionysius  of 
which  we  are  about  to  speak. 

We  must  now  go  back  a  few  years  in  order  to 
trace  the  state  of  things  at  Rome.  The  decrees 
of  Nice  and  Sardica  were  speedily  accepted  and 
acted  upon  by  the  popes,  but  the  history  of  any 
regular  collection  of  canons  is  oh«cure  until  the 
end  of  the  5th  century,  when  the  Scythian  monk 
Dionysius  Exiguus  settled  at  Rome,  and  not  long 
atlerwards  undertook  to  edit  a  systematic  com- 
pilation. That  his  work  is  not  entirely  new  is 
clear  because  he  states  that  one  of  its  objects 
was  to  give  a  new  and  better  translation  of  the 
Greek  canons.  This  seems  to  refer  to  the 
defective  nature  of  the  **  Prisca  translatio  " 
above  mentioned.  The  labours  of  Dionysius  re- 
sulted in  a  collection  both  more  accurate  and 
more  complete  than  any  previously  existing  at 
Rome.  It  comprised  50  of  the  apostolical  canons, 
27  canons  of  Chalcedon,  21  of  Sardica,  and  138 
of  various  African  councils.  The  work  gave  so 
much  satisfaction  that  its  author  proceeded  to 
make  a  second  and  further  one,  into  which  th« 
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th»t  br»nch  of  iiinon  Law  (ussiniilaling  it  to  the 
KcKTipU  orthe)::mpcronXaiid  thu>  toDtributed 
much  to  ■tnogtbin  the  Papal  pretenaioiu.^ 
That  in  *  work  which  no  doubt  wni  much 
valued  uul  widely  ciri'Ulaled,  the  epiitles  of 
papa  (hould  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  caaons 
of  coDiicili,  was  DO  light  matter.  Accordingly 
th«  Spuniah  collection  of  Isiilare,  of  which  we 
hare  juit  (iwken,  borrowed  sod  republished 
tbeec  decretali  from  the  work  of  Uionysius,  thus 
pTliig  them  itandard  authority  in  the  code  of 
the  church  of  Spain.  The  way  was  thus  ure- 
pared  for  the  (jnlematic  inlrrpoh 
bidonan  collect  ion  with  a  host  o: 
cretali  purporting  to  be  the  genui 
<arly  pope>,  hut  being  in  reality  fictitious  docu- 
ineDtf  franied  to  adTancc  the  eitravngunt  papal 
preieniions  then  riling  into  notice.  This,  indeed, 
did  not  lake  place  until  the  ninth  century,  and 
the  Pifwii-LidDrean  work  must  not  be  coo- 
foumled  with  the  earlier  collection  of  Uidart.' 

The  work  of  Uionysius  became  eilensirely 
known  at  Ibi  ■tiolnr'l  repertory  of  canon  Uw. 
C'reKoniai  appears  to  hate  reproduced  its  con- 
ttnU  for  the  um  of  the  church  of  Africa ;  Chil- 
pr'rie  in  Gaul  is  said  to  have  been  acquaiuted 
with  it ;  and  in  England,  Theodore  it  beliered  Co 
hsit  quoted  from  it  at  the  Synod  of  Hertford  in 
<i73.  It  is  (haughc  to  hare  made  ita  way  eren 
into  the  East.  Its  moit  important  recognition, 
howerer,  was  that  which  was  aciorJed  to  it  by 
I'upe  Adrian  1.  when  he  traDsmitted  a  copy 
(anginent<!d  by  cemin  additions)  to  Charle- 
magne; and  by  CharletDai{ne  himself  when  he 
caused  the  wart  to  be  solemnly  recelred  by  the 
rvQ'id  hcldat  Aii-l..-t.'hapclle.  From  this  period 
it  i.  lre.|uenlij-  a|K>keD  of  by  the  title  of  C:dej: 
Hi.lri.,niu,  umetimu  aLo  by  the  name  of  C<4ex 

At  tiii>  paint  we  piiuw.'     The  next  century 
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■X  engendered  by  ecclesiastics,  whoie  pro- 
inal  ikboure  and  commentaries  derelopcd 
law  of  the  church  into  a  system  more 
rial  and  intricate  than  that  of  the  state, 
these  things  Ha  beyond  our  preaent  prorinee, 
t  ia  only  neceasaij  to  draw  attention  to  th* 


nthis 


aCorpni 


irely  with  a 
with  a  fabric  of  jurisji 
a  Codei  Canon  nm,  hut 

Authorities  : —  Parergon  Jurii  Canonici,  bj 
Ayliiie.  London,  1726.  Biener,  Ds  Colleciion- 
i«u  Canonum  Ecdeaiat  QnieBoe.  Berlin,  182T. 
Bickell,  Gachichte  dei  Kinhenrtchts.  Gieuen, 
184.").  BeTeridge.ParufcrtoBOinoiiiun&indujiini 
ApoMorum  tt  Cencilitinan  a*  ecclaii  Qratd 
rtaploruia.  Oion.  1672.  Phillipe,  Du  Droit 
EcMaiattiipte  dam  an  Sourca,  tnduit  par 
Crouiet.  Paria,  1852.— [A  naefnl  book  bnt 
ultramontane  in  tone.]  In  these  works,  parti- 
Guhiriy  in  the  lint  and  last,  referencea  will  ba 
found  to  the  older  aathon  Tor  the  benefit  d( 
such  students  as  deeire  to  inrestjgate  the  anbiect 
more  fully,  {a  S.] 

CANON  OF  THE  LITUROT.  That  por- 
tion of  the  Liturgy  whir-  -  ' 


jther 


and  which  il 


:ed  and  iniariahle,  ia  called  the 

I.  Deaignatioia.  The  wo.u  gartir  deaipnataa 
either  the  standard  by  which  anything  is  tried, 
or  that  which  is  tried  by  snch  standard  (see 
Westcott  on  Iht  Ginim  of  On  K.  T.,  App.  A). 
it  is  used  in  the  first  sense  tij  Clement  of  Rome 
{1  Cor.  41),  where  he  de^iio  the  brethren  not 
to  lrausgre.«  the  set  rule  of  their  seriice  (ri* 
iipiaiiiror    t^i    XtiTovpylas    Karira);    in    the 

to  the'  filed  series  of  Psalms  or  Trojiaria  for  a 
particular  day.  It  ii  in  the  second  Knse  that 
the  word  canon  is  ajiplied  to  the  filed  portion 
of    the    Litui^y.     As    the    names    of    certain 


w(f.,. 


lesigoate  the  ai 


It  ia  alto  called  Adh  (eee  the  article),  and 
the  title  Infra  Activnrm  (I'n/ra  being  used  for 
intra),  a  not  uncommonly  placed  over  the  prayer 
CMuna,iic,mtti  in  ancient  Uiitj.  See  Le  Urun, 
l.xjiaiilion  de  lii  Meise,  torn,  i,  pt.  iv,  art.  4. 

Pope  Vigiliui  (ipuf.  uj  J'rojalunim)  and 
Gregory  the  Great  (£>>i)f.  vii.  tJ4)  call  the 
canon  Prtrxin,  /Vemm  Gmoiiibum,  as  being  tit 
prayer  by  pre-eminence. 

it  is  also  called  Stcrela  and  Stcrrtum  ifiaae, 
from  being  aaid  in  a  low  roice.     [Shx:iiETA.] 

Tertuliian  appe^irs  to  use  the  wonl  llcnttllclio 
(=  tixoyla)  to  detigniite  that  |>urti.Mi  of  the 
Eocharislic  service,  or  AAia,  wiiich  included 
consecration.     See  Ar  i Wic.  c  14  ;  .^d  6'joron, 
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the  brother  who  presides,  bread,  and  a  cup  of 
water  and  mixed  wine  (fcfxi/iaros),  and  he,  re- 
ceiving them,  sends  up  praise  and  glory  to  the 
Father  of  All,  through  the  name  of  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  oHers  a  thanksgiving  (c^x^- 
purricof)  at  some  length  for  that  He  has  vouch- 
safed to  us  these  blessings.  And  when  he  has 
finished  the  prayers  and  the  thanksgiving,  all 
the  people  present  respond  by  saying  Amen  .  .  . 
And  after  the  president  has  given  thanks  and 
the  people  responded,  those  who  are  called  among 
us  deacons  give  to  each  of  those  who  are  present 
t^o  partake  of  the  bread  and  wine  and  water  over 
which  thanks  have  been  given,  and  carry  them 
So  those  not  present.  And  this  meal  is  called 
with  us  eucharistia,  of  which  none  is  permitted 
to  partake,  except  one  who  believes  that  the 
things  taught  by  us  are  true,  and  who  has  passed 
through  the  washing  for  remission  of  sins  and 
new  birth,  and  so  lives  as  Christ  commanded. 
For  we  receive  these  not  as  common  bread  or 
common  drink,  but  as  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour 
being  incarnate  by  the  Word  of  God  possessed 
both  flesh  and  blood  for  our  salvation,  so  also 
we  were  taught  that  the  food  over  which  thanks- 
giving has  been  made  by  the  utterance  in  prayer 
of  the  word  derived  from  Him  (t^v  8i*  cuxnr 
\irfOv  rov  wap*  aurov  cvxopicrrT/tfcro'aj'  rpo^v) 
is  the  flesh  and  blood  of  that  incarnate  Jesus. 
For  the  Apostles,  in  the  memoirs  which  they 
wrote  which  are  called  Gospels,  transmitted  to 
OS  that  Jesus  Christ  thus  charged  them ;  that 
after  taking  bread  and  giving  thanks.  He  said, 
'  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me ;  this  is  my 
Body ; '  and  that,  in  like  manner,  after  taking 
the  cup  and  giving  thanks,  He  said,  ^This  is 
my  Blood ; '  and  that  He  gave  to  partake  to 
them  alone." 

The  same  ceremony  is  more  briefly  described 
in  the  following  chapter,  in  the  account  of  the 
ordinary  Sunday  services,  with  the  addition  that 
the  president  sends  up  prayers  and  thanksgiving, 
**8(nj  Zvvatkit  aintfi"  according  to  his  ability; 
for,  as  F.  Xavier  Schmid  observes  (^Liturgik,  i. 
44),  "even  the  prayers  of  the  sacriiice  of  the 
mass  depended  for  their  contents  and  length  on 
the  pleasure  of  the  several  presidents,  though 
they  might  often  be  moulded  on  a  type  given  oy 
some  apostle  or  apostolic  man." 

Justin  connects  the  notion  of  sacrifice  with 
the  Eucharist.  In  the  Dialogue  (c.  117,  p.  386) 
he  speaks  of  the  acccptableness  of  the  sacrifices 
(fivcrlas)  which  Christ  ordained,  "  that  is,  over  the 
Eucharist  or  thanksofiering  (^irl  rfj  €hxapi(rric(.) 
of  the  bread  and  the  cup ;  "  and  he  regards  the 
offering  of  fine  flour  (Lev.  xiv.  10)  as  a  type  of 
the  EuciiABiST. 

In  Irenaeus,  with  many  passages  interesting 
in  a  dogmatic  point  of  view  (with  which  at  pre- 
sent we  are  not  concerned)  are  several  which 
contain  liturgical  indications.  He  d wel  Is  (^Haeres. 
iv.  18,  §  4,  p.  251)  on  the  difficulty  which  they, 
who  do  not  believe  Christ  to  be  the  very  Word 
of  God  through  Whom  all  things  were  made, 
must  experience  in  receiving  the  truth  that  the 
bread  over  (or,  by  occasion  of)  which  thanks 
nave  been  given  ("  panem  in  quo  gratiae  actae 
sint ")  is  the  Lord's  Body.  And  again  he  says 
{Ilaeres.  v.  22,  §  3,  p.  294)  that  natural  bread 
receives  over  it  the  word  of  God,  and  the  thank- 
offering  becomes  the  Body  of  Christ  {6  ytyovoat 
ioros  iw^4xt^9^i  rhr  XJryor  rov  6coO  koI  yiu€^ 


rat  ^  cvxapioT^a  (r£fia  Xptarov).  [EuGHARin'.] 
Speaking  of  the  heretic  Marcus  {Ifaeres.  i.  13, 
§  2),  he  says,  that  he  pretended  to  perform 
a  eucharistic  servicb,  and  that  by  uttering  a 
long  form  of  invocatiDU  (iirl  irXioy  iicriiwwv 
rhv  \6yov  t^s  ^iicX^<r«a»j)  he  caused  the 
liquid  in  the  cups  to  appear  red  and  purple. 
This  was  no  doubt  in  imitation  of  the  Epi- 
CLESIS  of  the  orthodox.  In  Fragment  38,  we 
read :  "  The  offering  (Tpo<r^op&)  of  the  Eucharist 
is  not  fleshly,  but  spiritual,  and  therein  pure. 
For  we  offer  (wpoffiptpofiey)  unto  God  the  bread 
and  the  cup  of  blessing,  giving  thanks  (^evxoLpt- 
(TTovyrfs)  unto  Him,  for  that  He  bade  the  earth 
bring  forth  these  fruits  for  our  sustenance ;  hnd 
at  that  point,  after  completing  our  offering,  we 
call  forth  {4KKaKov/i€v)  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  de- 
clare ($Twr  avo^v27)  this  sacrifice  and  the 
bread  the  Body  of  Christ  and  the  cup  the  Blood 
of  Christ,  that  they  who  partake  of  these  figures 
(i-yririirotv)  may  obtain  remission  of  their  sins 
and  everlasting  life."  And  again  (^Haercs.  iv. 
18,  s.  5,  p.  251)  we  read,  that  bread  proiliK-etl 
from  earth,  receiving  over  and  above  its  pro|>ei 
nature  the  invocation  or  calling-forth  of  Gud 
iirpo<T\afi6fitvo5  T^y  ^KKXriO'ty  rov  0€oG)  is  no 
longer  common  bread,  but  Eucharistia. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria describes  the  great  eucharistic  thanks- 
giving of  his  time,  when  he  says  that  Christians 
thank  God  for  the  blessings  of  creation  and  for 
the  gifts  of  nature  {Cohortatio  ad  Gentes,  pp.  7 
and  92,  ed.  Potter) ;  for  His  mercy  in  redeeming 
us  by  His  Word  from  the  misery  of  the  Fall ; 
for  Christ's  life  and  works  (i6.  pp.  6  and  8  ;  com- 
pare p.  87).  This  is  not  quite  evident ;  nor  is  it 
clear  that  the  allusions  to  the  Cherubic  hymn 
of  Isaiah  {Strom,  v.  6,  p.  668 ;  vii.  12,  p.  880) 
relate  ib  the  use  of  that  hymn  in  the  liturgy. 
But  Clement  is  clearly  referring  to  the  Euchnribt, 
when  he  insists,  against  the  Eucratites,  on  the 
use  of  wine  [Elements],  and  says  {Paediig.  ii.  2, 
p.  186)  that  the  Lord  *'  blessed'  (dfXdyTjafy)  the 
wine,  saying,  *  Take,  drink ;  this  is  My  blood,* 
the  blood  of  the  vine;  under  the  figure  of  the 
holy  stream  of  gladness  He  describes  the  Word 
shed  forth  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins 
(rhy  \6yoy  rhy  ir«pl  iroWuy  iKXi6^tyoy  tls 
&<l>«riy  aftapriuy  (v<f>po(r{iyris  aytoy  iWrjyopfT 
yafia),**  He  gives  no  details  of  the  form  of  con- 
seci-ation. 

Tertullian's  works  cont^iin  many  eucharistic 
allusions.  The  intercessions  which,  according  to 
his  testimony,  Christians  made  on  behalf  of  em- 
perors and  the  peace  of  the  empire  {Apoi.  to. 
30,  39),  on  behalf  of  enemies  (Apol.  c  31),  and 
for  fruitful  seasons  (ad  Scapulam^  c.  4) ;  tlie 
commemoration  of  and  intercession  for  the  de:vl 
(De  Exhort.  Cast.  c.  11 ;  De  Monogamist,  c.  lo) 
probably  all  took  place  in  connexion  with  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist  (ad  ScaptUam,  c  2).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Marcionite  theory,  he  says  (adv. 
Marcion.  i.  23),  the  eucharistic  giving  of  thanks 
is  performed  over  alien  bread  to  another  than 
the  true  God  ("super  alienum  panem  alii  Deo 
gratiarum  actionibus  fungitur"),  implying  that 
a  giving  of  thanks  to  the  true  God  over  the 
eucharistic  bread,  took  place  in  the  service  of 
the  Church.  He  describes  (De  Aninui,  c.  17)  the 
blessing  of  the  Cup  in  the  Last  Supper  as  "  con- 
secration ; "  and  the  consecration  of  the  bread 
to  be  a  representation  ("  figura  ")  of  the  Lord*i 
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Body  he  held  to  have  been  accomplished  by  the 
Vfwda,  ^  Hoc  est  corpus  meum  **  (oJo.  Marcion, 
IT.  40 ;  cf.  (itf  Orat.  c.  6).  Prayers  which  are 
ealled  ^^orationes  sacrificiorum  *'  followed  com- 
mmuoo  (de  Orat,  c  14). 

Si.  Cyprian  says  {Epist,  63,  c  17),  that  in  the 
encharistic  action,  **  because  we  make  mention  of 
His  Passion  in  all  our  sacrifices  (for  the  Passion 
of  the  Lord  is  the  sacrifice  which  we  offer)  we 
ought  to  do  no  other  thing  than  He  did;  for 
scripture  says  that  so  often  as  we  offer  the  cup 
in  commemoration  of  the  Lord  and  His  Passion, 
we  should  do  that  which  it  is  evident  that  the 
Lord  did.'*  He  is  arguing  here  especially  for 
thi  mixed  chalice  [El^vekts'],  but  his  words 
clearly  have  an  application  to  the  encharistic 
:lfioe  in  general.  We  find  also  from  Cyprian  that 
m  the  encharistic  action  (*'in  sacrificiis  nostris"), 
as  well  as  in  prayers  (^^orationibus")  intercession 
was  made  for  brethren  suffering  affliction  (^Epist. 
61,  c  4),  whoee  names  were  recited(J5|pi^.  62,  c.  5), 
as  were  also  the  names  of  those  who  made  offer- 
ins^n  {Epist,  16,  c.  2)  and  of  the  dead  who  had 
departed  uncensured  in  communion  with  the 
Church  {Epist.  1,  c.  2).  The  liturgical  office  of 
a  priest  seems  to  be  summed  up  (^Epist.  65,  c.  4) 
m  sanctifying  the  oblation,  in  prayers  and  suppli- 
cations (**  orationes  et  preces*') ;  and  the  brethren 
are  admonbhed,  that  when  they  come  together 
Til  celebrate  the  divine  sacnfices  with  the  priest 
ot  God,  they  should  not  indulge  in  noisy  and 
uu-seemly  prayers  (Z?tf  Orat.  Dom,  c.  4) ;  a  pas- 
sage which  seems  to  imply  that  the  congrega- 
tion took  a  prominent  ]>art  in  the  encharistic 
service. 

Origen  has  more  than  one  passage  bearing 
npon  the  hallowing  of  the  elements  in  the  Eu- 
charist. We  read  {contra  Celsujn,  lib.  8,  p.  399, 
ed-  Spencer,  1658), "  Let  Celsus,  as  one  who  knows 
Dot  (iod,  pay  his  thank-offerings  (xopitrr'^pia)  to 
(Irmons;  but  we,  doing  that  which  is  well- 
ple.ising  to  the  Maker  (jSrifiiovpy^)  of  the  uni- 
T«fr>e,  eat  the  loaves  offered  with  thanksgiving 
and  prayer  over  the  gifts  (touj  /xct*  cvxaptor/as 
K.  cvx^r  Trjs  iwl  rots  Zo6(7a't  irpo(rayofi4vovs 
ifrrov$X  loaves  which  are  made,  in  consequence 
of  the  prayer,  a  certain  body,  holy  and  hallowing 
tho?»c  who  Use  it  with  sound  purpase."  Again, 
in  the  Comment  on  St.  Matthew  (c.  14),  Origen 
sj.Piikn  of  the  bread  being  hallowed  by  the  word 
<'t  inyd  anl  prayer.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
iu  the  Alexandrian  Liturgy,  the  priest  in  ad- 
iiiiuistering  the  br^^  says,  ffufia  iyioy,  not 
^w^ia  XpitT7ov  (Daniel,  Codex  Lit.  iv.  1G8). 

Finiiili.in  (t*iG9),  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cap- 
lAiUtc'iA  (Cypriani  Epist,  75,  c.  10,  p.  818,  Hartel) 
•Ifvcribc'd  an  ecstatic  woman  who  performed  a 
mock  encharistic  act  and  sanctified  the  bread 
with  an  invocation  of  considerable  power  ("  invo- 
cittiooe  noD  oontemptibili'*),  and  ofi'ered  the  sacri- 
litv  to  the  I^onl  without  •  the  mvstic  words  of 
the  accustomed  form  (**sine  sacramento  solitae 
('r;iedicat)onis"X  1°  ^^^^  passage  invocatio  pro- 
tut'ly  corresponds  to  4viK\ri<riSf  and  praedicatio 
to  icttpvyfioL,  a  word  used  by  St.  Basil  {Epist. 
141)  f««r  a  litur^cical  form.  It  seems  to  be  here 
i:n{>lied  that  the  form  of  the  epiclcsis  used  by 
!ri»-  ^otntica  was  her  own  eflusion;  while  the 
•J  'i-il    **  pruedicationes  *'  of  the  sacred  act  were 

•  fb*  **  non "  which  is  here  inserted  in  aome  texts  is  a 
a«>r:ture  nut  iap(<«Vtl  by  any  Ma 


"  mysteries,"  and  either  unknown  to  her,  or  re- 
jected as  not  satisfying  her  aspirations. 

In  the  liturgical  directions  of  the  second  book 
of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (c.  57,  §§  13, 14) 
no  explicit  account  is  given  of  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  service.  After  describing  the  bidding- 
prayer,  or  Prcnsphonesis  of  the  deacon,  and  the 
prayer,  with  benediction,  of  the  priest,  the  writer 
proceeds :  "  And  after  this  let  the  sacrifice  be 
made  {yiytaBa  ^  Bvcrla)^  all  the  people  standing 
and  praying  in  a  low  voice;  and  when  the 
ofi^ring  has  been  made  (5ray  ivtptx^v)^  1®^ 
each  order  partake  severally  of  the  Lord's  Body 
and  the  precious  Blood."  No  details  are  givei^ 
of  the  sacrifice  or  anaphora,  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  the  silence  imp<wed  in  that  respect  by 
the  **  Disciplina  Arcani."  The  eighth  book  con- 
tains what  is  commonly  called  the  Clementine 
Liturgy,  which  is  considered  elsewhere. 

CyrU  of  Jerusalem  gives  us  a  description 
{Catech,  My  stag,  V.)  of  the  liturgy  as  it  was 
actually  celebrated  at  Jerusalem  in  the  early 
part  of  the  4th  century.  After  describing  the 
Sursum  Corda,  Preface,  and  SanctuSf  he  proceeds 
(§  7) :  **  Then,  after  hallowing  ourselves  by  these 
spiritual  hymns,  we  beseech  the  merciful  God  to 
send  forth  His  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  elements 
displayed  on  the  table  {rit  trpoKtlfif^a),  to  make 
the  bread  the  Body  of  Christ  and  the  wine  the 
Blood  of  Christ.  For  most  certainly,  what- 
soever the  Holy  Spirit  may  have  touched,  that 
is  hallowed  and  transformed  {rryiaoTai  Kal 
fi€ra$4fi\nrat).  Then,  after  that  the  spiritual 
sacrifice,  the  unbloody  service  (Aarpc/a)  is  com- 
pleted, over  that  sacrifice  of  propitiation  we  be- 
seech God  for  the  common  peace  of  the  churches, 
for  the  welfare  of  the  world,  for  kings,  for  sol- 
diers and  allies,  for  those  in  infirmity,  for 
those  in  special  trouble,  and,  generally,  we  all 
pray  for  all  who  need  help ;  and  this  sacrifice  we 
offer.  Then  we  make  mention  also  of  those  who 
have  gone  to  rest  before  us,  first  patriarchs, 
prophets,  apostles,  martyrs ;  that  God  at  their 
prayers  and  intercessions  would  receive  our  sup- 
plication (SiTMS  6  Qfbs  rais  tvxa7s  ainw  leol 
wpfcfitiais  vpoo^i^rjrat  r^r  ijfMotf  li4i^(raf) ;  then 
also  on  behalf  of  the  holy  fathers  and  bishops 
who  have  gone  to  rest  before  us,  and  generally 
all  of  our  body  who  have  gone  to  rest  before  us ; 
believing  that  the  greatest  benefit  will  accrue  to 
their  souls  for  whom  the  supplication  is  offered 
{ri  Hifiais  kyaiptptrai)  while  the  holy  and  most 
awful  sacrifice  is  displayed  {"wpoKiifiiyrisy*  Then 
follows  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  rk  &yta  rois  aytoiSf 
and  communion. 

St.  Basil,  in  a  remarkable  passage  {De  Spiritu 
SanctOy  c.  27  [al.  66],  p.  54)  speaks  of  some  of 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Eucharist  as  having  been 
derived  from  unwritten  tradition.  "  The  words 
of  the  Invocation  [EpiCLESls]  at  the  displaying 
or  dedicating  {iwl  Ttj  &ya8c({ct)  of  the  bread  of 
thanksgiving  and  the  cup  of  blessing,  which  of 
the  saints  left  behind  for  us  in  writing  ?  For, 
you  know,  we  are  not  content  with  the  things 
which  the  Apostle  or  the  Gospel  relate,  but  we 
prefix  and  suffix  other  expressions  {irpoXiyofifv 
Ka\  iinKiyop.fv  irtpa)  which  we  regard  as 
highly  important  for  the  mystery,  having  them 
hnnded  down  to  us  from  unwritten  tradition 
{^K  r^s  irfpd<pov  Zi^aCKoKia^  'wtipa\a$6tn«s).** 
This  clearly  indicates  that  the  general  form  of 
coii^vcrntiou  in  tho  time  uf  St.  B.'i.sil  corresjiooded 
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to  that  in  the  existing  Greek  Liturgies,  m  that 
the  portion  actually  taken  from  Scripture  was 
preceded  and  succeeded  by  forms  not  scriptural, 
reputed  to  be  taken  from  apostolic  tradition, 
and  that  an  Epidesis  was  an  essential  part  of 
the  form. 

St.  Chrysostom  informs  us  (on  2  Cor.  Horn, 
18)  that  after  the  Kiss  of  Peace  there  followed 
the  blessing  of  the  priest,  to  which  the  people 
responded,  **And  with  thy  spirit}"  then,  it  is 
implied,  came  the  '*  Lift  up  your  hearts,"  &c., 
with  the  response  '*  It  is  meet  and  right,"  and 
the  cherubic  hymn.  As  to  the  petitions  of  the 
great  intercession,  he  tells  us  (on  St.  Matt. 
Horn,  25  [al.  26])  that  the  priest  bids  us  make 
the  eucharistic  offering  {^ibx"^^^^*^^)  ^^  behalf 
of  the  world,  of  those  who  have  gone  before  and 
those  who  are  to  follow  after  us ;  and  again  (on 
2  Cor.  Horn,  2)  for  bishops,  for  presbyters,  for 
kings  and  rulers,  for  land  and  sea,  for  wholesome 
air,  for  all  the  world.  It  appears  also  that 
founders  of  churches,  and  the  ^-illage  for  which  a 
church  was  founded,  were  specially  named  in  the 
saci^d  service  (/n  Acta,  Horn,  18,  c  5).  It  also 
appears  that  the  Agnus  Dei  was  repeated  in  con- 
nexion with  the  euchanstic  intercession :  {yw\p 
uinay  irp6frifity,  8e(i/xcvof  roi;  kfi^ov  rod  K€ifi4vou 
rov  Xa$6yros  riir  afxapriay  rov  Koafiov\  on  1  Cor. 
Jffom,  41 ;  compare  on  St.  John,  Horn,  24,  and 
on  Acts,  Ifom.  21),  and  that  the  Lord's  Prayer 
formed  part  of  the  canonical  prayers  (/n  Genes, 
Horn,  27).  The  ra  Sryia  roff  kyiois  [Sancta 
Sanctis]  formed  the  transition  to  Commdition 
(Pseudo-Chrys.  on  Hebr.  Horn,  17). 

St.  Augustine,  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century, 
testifies  to  the  general  order  of  the  canon  in  his 
time  in  the  North-African  churches,  which  pro- 
bably differed  little  in  this  respect  from  the 
Italian.  Thus  we  find  {ad  Infant,  de  Sacra- 
mentisy  p.  227)  that  th*  Sursum  Corda  formed 
the  introduction  to  the  more  solemn  part  of 
the  service,  w^hich  is  called  **  sanctificatio  sacri- 
ficii  Dei,"  and  that  this  was  followed  by  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  Again,  that  the  intercessions  at 
the  altar  included  prayer  for  unbelievers,  that 
God  would  convert  them  to  the  faith ;  for  cate- 
chumens, that  He  would  inspire  them  with  a 
longing  for  regeneration ;  for  the  faithful,  that 
they  may  persevere  in  that  which  they  have 
begun  (Kpist.  217,  Ad  Vital.;  De  Bono  Per- 
scverant.  c  7) ;  and  for  the  dead  {De  Cura 
pro  MortuiSf  cc.  1  and  4).  That  the  North- 
African  Church  exercised  special  care  in  regard 
to  the  prayers  to  be  used  at  the  altar,  even  while 
strict  uniformity  was  not  insi>ted  upon,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  provision  (III.  Cone,  Carth,  c.  23, 
circ.  A.D.  397)  that  the  altar-prayers  should 
always  be  addressed  to  the  Father  C^cum  altari 
adsistitur  semper  ad  Patrem  dirigatur  oratio  "), 
and  that  the  celebrant  is  not  to  adopt  prayers 
from  extraneous  authorities,  "  nisi  prius  eas  cum 
instructioribus  fratribus  contulerit."  A  nearer 
approach  to  unilbi'mity  in  indicated  by  the  decree 
of  a  somewhat  later  council  (Rheinwald's  Archdoi. 
p.  355),  "ut  preces  quae  probatae  fuerint  in  con- 
cilio,  sive  praefationes  sive  commendationes  scu 
manus  impositiones,  ab  omnibus  celebrcntur." 

The  pseudo-Ambrosius  de  SacramentiSy  writing 
probably  in  the  4th  century,  discusses  (iv.  c.  4) 
the  question  of  consecration  in  the  Euchari:»t. 
**  By  what  words,"  he  says,  "  and  who^e  cxi>res- 
sicns  (sermonilAis)  is  cou;secration  ejected  ?    By 


those  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  For  in  the  rest  of  the 
service  praise  is  given  to  God,  pi*ayer  is  made  for 
the  people,  for  kings,  for  the  rest.  When  the 
point  of  completing  the  venerable  sacrament  is 
reached,  the  priest  no  longer  uses  his  own  ex- 
pressions, but  the  expressions  of  Christ." 

Summary, — We  find,  then,  that  from  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  century,  the  presentation  ot 
the  elements  was  regarded  as  a  thank-offering  or 
sacrifice  [Eucharist],  especially  for  the  fruits 
of  the  earth;  that  thanks  were  given  to  God 
over  the  bread  and  mixed  wine,  with  prayer, 
which  probably  included  the  Lord*s  Prayer; 
that  this  was  done  in  especial  commemoration  of 
the  Lord's  death,  though  it  is  not  absolutely 
certain  that  the  words  of  Institution  were  m  all 
cases  recited  over  the  elements ;  and  that  there 
was  in  many  churches  an  Invocation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  from  the  time 
of  Tertullian  at  least  intercession  was  made  in 
the  eucharistic  service  for  the  dead  as  well  as 
the  living.  In  the  2nd  century,  the  details  ot 
the  prayers  and  thanksgivings  seem  to  have 
depended  upon  the  president  of  the  assembly, 
though  a  general  type  was  probably  in  all  cases 
followed;  in  the  4th  century,  the  canon  of  the 
liturgy  was  evidently  fixed,  both  in  East  and 
West,  in  forms  not  materially  differing  from 
those  found  in  extant  liturgies.  From  this 
point  we  proceed  to  consider  these  latter.  For 
the  discussion  of  their  respective  dates  and  mu- 
tual connexion,  see  Lituboy. 

III.  The  Canon  in  existing  Liturgies,  In  the 
extant  Liturgies  we  find  the  Canon  (which  cor- 
responds nearly  to  the  Anaphora  of  the  Eastern 
ritual)  consisting  in  all  cases  of  nearly  the  same 
elements,  variously  arranged.  We  have  in  neai'ly 
all  canons,  after  the  SanduSy  commemoration  of 
the  Lord's  Life  and  of  the  Institution,  Oblation, 
prayer  for  living  and  dead,  leading  on  to  the 
Loixl's  Prayer,  with  Embolismus.  In  the  Eastern 
liturgies  always,  sometimes  in  the  Gallican  and 
Mozarabic  masses,  but  not  in  the  Roman  or 
Ambrosian,  we  have  an  Epiclesis,  or  prayer  for 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  elements. 
The  annexed  aiudytical  table  shows  the  principal 
differences  of  arrangement.  The  Canon  is 
generally  understood  to  exclude  the  Sanctus, 
while  the  Anaphora  includes  both  the  Sitrsum 
Corda  and  the  Sanctus, 

[^See  Table  opposite."] 

The  portion  between  the  Sitrsum  Cordi  and 
the  Sanctus  will  be  described  under  Preface.  In 
the  Alexandrian  (St.  Mark's)  Liturgy  alone,  the 
prayers  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  for 
acceptance  of  the  sacrifice,  are  inserted  in  the 
midst  of  it.  The  arrangement  of  St.  James's 
liturgy  is  typical  of  that  usual  in  the  orthodox 
Eastern  Church,  from  which  the  Nestorian 
arrangement  differs  mainly  in  having  the  inter- 
cession for  living  and  dead  before  the  Epiclesis. 
The  Gregorian  (which  is  nearly  identical  with 
the  modern  Roman)  and  the  Gallican  (the  ar- 
rangement of  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  ot 
the  Mozarabic)  represent  the  principal  Western 
types. 

The  canon  of  the  Roman  or  Gregorian  liturgy 
is  divided  into  ten  portions,  which  are  usually 
known  by  their  first  woixls.  These  are  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  Tc  t'gUur^  for  acceptance  of  the  sacri- 
fice to  be  offered.  2.  Maiwiito,  comraemorutiag 
the  living.     3.  ConoMmicantes^  commenioraiinn 
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ST.  JAMKS 
(Greek). 

ST.  MARK. 

NESTORIUa 

AMBR08IAN  AND 
QKISGORIAN. 

GALUCAN. 

Oblation  of  ElementB. 
Prayer  for  living  and 

Dead. 
CoUectio  post  Nomina. 

Kiss  of  Peace. 
Oratio  ad  Pacem. 
Soisom  Corda. 

SwwnnOordA. 

SarmmOonU. 

Sursiun  Oorda  (pecii* 

liar  form). 
PreliBoeu 

SursomOonliL 

Preftoe. 

Pre&M. 

Preface. 

Prelkoe. 

Prayer  for  Livliiff 
and  Dead;  andf 

for  acceptance 

of  the  Sacrifice. 

Preftoe  reaumed. 

SUKtUk 

Sanctoa. 

Sanctus. 

Sanctna. 

Sanctus. 

Coaninanontlon     of 

Commemoration  of 

Prnyer  for  the  Ut- 

Collectio  post  Sanctus 

the  Lord's  life. 

ttM  Lonl's  li£B. 

ing;  and  for  ac- 
ceptance of    the 
Sacrifice. 

(abort). 

Cnmmtimamtlan    nf 

Gommemoration  of 

rSnininpinoratlon  of  In* 

iMtitutioo. 

JnstitntioQ. 

InsUtuUon. 

Institution. 

sUtution. 

Oblafcioo. 

Oblation. 

Prayer  for  Living 
and  Dead. 

Oblation. 

Prayer  for  tbe  Dead. 

Uolj  Spirit. 

Prayer  for  Descent 

Prayer  for  Descent 
of  Holy  Spirit. 

••  Poet  Secreta"  (some- 

ot Holy  SptriU 

times  oontainiog  In- 
vocation   of    Holy 

Spirit). 

I'rieit. 

Choir. 

Fraction 

Confracto- 

and  com- 

riuni  (an 

mixtion. 

Antipbun.) 

Pnjn    for    Liring 

Prayer  for  Peace. 

ami  rVad. 

Preface     to     Ix>rd*8 

PrefACC     to     Lord's 

Preface  to    Lord's 

Preface     to     Lord's 

Prayer. 

Prayer. 

Prayer. 

Prayer. 

Ix>rd'8  Prayer. 

]x)rd'8  Prayer. 

Fraction. 

Lord's  Prayer. 

Lford's  Prayer. 

RmboliaxDua. 

Embolisnius. 

Embolismus. 

Embolismus. 

th«  Virgin  Mary  and  other  saints.  4.  ITanc  iffi' 
iur,  for  peace  and  salvation.  5.  Qtkim  oblatiO' 
tjth^  that  the  oblation  may  become  to  the  wor- 
•hi{»per»  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord.  C. 
i^i  PriJie,  commemorating  the  Institution.  7. 
i'ryp  et  memores,  the  Oblation.  8.  Supra  quae 
propUio,  for  a  blessing  on  reception.  9.  Memento 
eti-ifn,  commemorating  the  dead.  10.  Nolna 
qwMpw  ffcccntorihusj  for  the  priest  and  people 
pres^'nt.  The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
th<^  Kom.in  rite  is,  that  the  commemoration  of 
the  living  ix  separated  from  that  of  the  dead, and 
^ir*  •/ 1 /<*s  consecration,  while  in  the  £.istern  litur- 
ci*r«  the  intercessions  fur  liring  and  dead  form 
(•ne  prayer,  and  follow  the  recitation  of  the 
wnnls  of  luiititution.  It  seems  probable  that 
originally  the  Memento  eiiam  followed  the  Me- 
mndo  immediately,  just  as  in  Greek  liturgies 
the  furfia-OTfTi  is  followed  by  fi»rfi<T0r)Tt  koI  ;  and 
in  tju.-t  in  Gerbert's  text  of  the  Gelasian  Sacra- 
m«fntary  a  Memento  etktm,  in  a  form  ditfering 
c<»nitderably  from  the  Gregorian,  does  follow 
irnmediatvly  u{>on  the  Memento^  so  that  both 
pr*^e<ie  the  Otmmunicantes;  while  a  Memento 
ft.tm  in  the  Gregorian  form  follows  the  supra 
^fHtie  prjfitio  (Daniel's  Codex  Lit,  i.  15,  19; 
<i»r'r»*?rt,  Vetus  Liturgia  AlemannicOj  i.  365). 
T(ii«  arrangement  may  perhaps  represent  the 
state  of  transition  from  one  form  to  the  other, 
the  earlier  Memento  etutm  having  been  struck 
r.'.it  when  another  nearly  identical  was  intro- 
diiri-i  in  another  place. 

Tm  Gallican  camm  has  peculiarities  which 
fhow  that  it  Iwlongs  to  a  wholly  different  family 
frum  the  Roman.  The  prayers  for  living  and 
(lea«l,  with  the  kiss  of  |>cacc,  precede  the  snrsum 
Qonit  Aod  tanciut:  the  tanc-ttu  is  immediately 


followed  by  what  Is  called  the  '^collectio  post 
sanctus  "  (sometimes  called  the  canon}j  which  is 
again  immediately  followed  by  the  recitation  ot 
the  words  of  Institution.  While  the  Roman  canon 
is  invariable,  the  Gallican,  which  is  very  short, 
changes  with  every  mass.  To  give  one  by  way  ot 
example,  the  canon  for  the  eve  of  the  Nativity  in 
the  Gallo-Gothic  missal  (Daniel,  Cod.  Lit.  i.  8:3)  is 
"  Vere  sanctus,  vere  benedictus  Dominus  Noster 
Jesus  Christus  Filius  tuus  manens  in  coelis  mani- 
festatus  in  terris.  Ipse  enim  pridie  quam  pate- 
retur,  etc." 

The  same  form,  Vere  sanctus^  eto^  follows  the 
sanctus  also  in  the  Mozarabic  liturgy.  This  is 
not,  however,  immediately  followed  by  the  words 
of  Institution,  but  by  a  prayer  commencing 
"  Adesto,  adesto  Jesu  bone  pontifex,"  containing 
a  petition  for  the  sanctification  of  the  oblation, 
which  is  followed  by  "Dominus  Koster  Jesus 
Christus,  in  qua  nocte  tradebatur,  accepit  panem, 
etc.,"  reciting  the  Institution. 

In  Mabillon's  ISncramentarium  Oallicanum  the 
Roman  canon  is  given  with  the  first  mass,  and 
perhaps  served,  as  Mabillon  remarks  (p.  453, 
Migne)  for  all ;  he  supposes,  however,  that  at  an 
earlier  period  the  Gallican  had  its  own  canon, 
and  that  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  canon 
was  the  beginning  of  the  supersession  of  the 
Gallican  rite  by  the  Roman,  which  was  after- 
wards completely  established  {^Praefat.  §  iv.). 

The  Commemoration  of  the  Lord's  Life  begins 
in  most  cases,  with  taking  up  the  ascription  ot 
holiness  to  the  Almighty  already  set  forth  in  the 
sanctus.  For  instance,  in  the  Greek  St.  Jame;:, 
the  Siyius  of  the  preceding  hymn  is  repeated  in 
j  ''A7(0T  cT,  BaffiKfv  ray  aluyoty  ....  aytos  «rcu 
!  6  fiovoytyris   aou  Tihs  ....  iyioy  8f  koX  r# 
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Tlptvfid  aoo  To^Ayioif  (Daniel,  Cod,  Lit.  \v.  109) 
which  commences  the  commemoration ;  and  the 
vanable  Post  Sanctus  of  the  Gallican  and  Moza- 
rabic  liturgies  begins  verj  commonlj  with  the 
words  **  Vere  sanctus,  vere  benedictus  Dominus 
Noster  Jesus  Christus.**  The  *'  commemorations  ** 
in  St.  James  and  St.  Basil  (Daniel  iv.  427)  recite 
with  great  dignity  and  beauty  the  creation  of 
man,  his  state  in  Paradise,  his  fall,  and  redemp- 
tion by  God's  mercy ;  so  leading  on  to  the  com- 
memoration of  the  LoM's  death  and  the  Institu- 
tion of  the  supper.  That  of  St.  Chiysostom  is 
much  shorter.  St.  Mark  (Daniel  iv.  158)  has  in 
this  place  a  mere  allusion  to  the  manifestation  of 
the  Lord,  and  a  prayer  for  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  bless  the  sacrifice.  The  Foit 
Sanctus  of  the  Gallican  and  Mozarabic  canon 
contains,  at  least  on  the  Lord's  festivals,  a  com- 
memoration of  some  portion  of  His  Life ;  a  fea- 
ture entirely  aosent  from  the  Roman.  Some 
liturgies  contain  in  this  portion  allusions  to 
jje'^uliar  opinions  with  regard  to  the  person  of 
Christ ;  the  Armenian,  for  instance,  after  reciting 
{Liturgy  of  the  Aitnenian  Church,  tr.  by  Rev. 
S.  C.  Malan,  p.  39)  God's  mercy  in  the  prophets 
and  the  law,  speaks  of  the  Son  as  having  taken  a 
body  "  by  union  without  confusion  from  the 
Mother  of  God  and  Holy  Virgin  Mary." 

The  Aethiopic  liturgy  agrees  with  the  Coptic 
St.  Basil  and  St.  Gregory  (Renaudot,  Lit,  Orient, 
i.  13,  29,  516)  in  breaking  this  portion  of  the 
office  with  responds.  That  of  St.  Gregory,  for 
example,  thrice  inserts  the  "  Kyrie  Eleison." 

The  transition  fiom  the  preceding  prayer 
or  ascription  to  the  Commemoration  of  Institution 
is  generally  made  in  the  Eastern  liturgies  by  the 
words  "  Ss  rp  wkt\  f  To^eSiSoro,"  or  some  equi- 
valent formula ;  those  of  St.  James  and  St. 
Chrysostom  add  "  fiaWoy  8i  iavrhy  irapeBldov ; " 
but  this  addition  is  not  found  in  the  Syriac  St. 
James.  The  Coptic  St.  Basil  (Renaudot,  Lit, 
Orient,  i.  14)  has  a  wholly  different  form  :  "  He 
instituted  this  great  mystery  of  piety  and  worship, 
when  He  had  determined  to  deliver  Himself  to 
death  for  the  life  of  the  world."  The  usual 
Western  form  is  "  Qui  pridie  quam  pateretur ; " 
but  the  Mozarabic  has  here  **  Dominus  Noster 
Jesus  Christus  in  qua  nocte  tradebatur,"  approach- 
mg  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  more  nearly  to 
the  Eastern  t}'7)e.  It  has  indeed  been  contended 
that  this  form  is  a  comparatively  recent  interpo- 
lation, inasmuch  as  the  prayer  which  follows  is 
called  the  "  Post  Pridie "  as  if  the  usual  for- 
mula had  preceded  (Krazer,  De  Liturgiisy  615 ; 
Neale,  Eastei-n  Church,  Int,  472).  But  in  fact 
the  title  "  Post  Pridie "  is  probably  not  so  an- 
cient as  Isidore's  time,  who  calls  the  prayer 
which  follows  consecration  the  **Confirmatio 
Sacramenti " ;  and  it  is  surely  very  much 
more  probable  that  the  heading  "  Post  Pridie  " 
Khould  have  been  inserted  by  some  reviser  fami- 
linr  with  Roman  liturgical  diction,  than  that  the 
form  "Qui  pridie,"  common  to  the  whole  of 
Western  Christen''.om,  should  have  been  displaced 
by  one  entirely  unheard  of,  and  that  in  the  most 
so'emn  part  of  the  Liturgy. 

In  no  liturgy,  in  the  narrative  of  institution,  is 
any  one  Gospel  followed,  and  the  form  adopted 
is  such  as  to  suggest  rather  an  independent 
tradition  than  an  artificial  arrangement  from  the 
Gospels.  Many  of  the  forms  add  epithets  expres- 
sive of  ve  deration  for  the  Person  ot'  the  Lonl. 


Very  many  liturgies  contain  a  reference  to  the 
Lord's  raising  his  eyes  to  Heaven  before  breakmg 
the  bread.  This  is  the  case  in  those  of  St. 
James  and  St.  Mark,  but  not  in  that  of  St.  Chryso- 
stom or  in  the  kindred  Nestorian  forms ;  it  is 
the  case  in  all  the  Western  forms,  except 
the  Mozarabic  St.  Mark  and  St.  James  insert 
the  raising  of  the  eyes  to  Heaven  before  the 
blessing  of  the  cup  also.  St.  James  and  St. 
Basil  mention  the  displaying  or  dedicating 
{ivaJifl^as)  of  the  bread  to  God  the  Father. 

The  mingling  of  the  wine  with  water  is  a  well- 
known  and  almost  universal  custom ;  but  in 
none  of  the  Western  liturgies  is  any  mention  of 
it  made  in  the  canon,  while  in  the  East  it  con- 
stantly appears.  The  Basilian  has  simply  "  min- 
gling (Ktpdffas)  (Daniel,  iv.  429);  St.  James 
the  fuller  form,  "  mingling  of  wine  and  water." 
So  also  Coptic  St.  Gregory  (Renaudot  i.  30); 
and  many  of  the  Syro-Jacobite  liturgies,  as  for 
instance  that  of  St.  John  (75.  ii.  164).  St. 
Chrysostom  has  no  reference  to  the  mixing ;  but 
it  is  nevertheless  foimd  in  the  liturgy  of  Nesto- 
rius,  which  is  in  a  great  measure  derived  from 
that  of  Constantinople. 

It  is  an  ancient  belief  that  the  Lord  Himself 
partook  of  the  bread  and  the  cup  in  the  Last 
Supper.  This,  however,  appears  but  rarely  in 
the  Liturgies.  The  Coptic  forms  of  St.  Basil 
and  St.  Gregory  refer  to  the  Lord's  tasting  the 
Cup  (Renaudot,  i.  15,  31);  and  some  of  the 
Syro-Jacobite  liturgies  refer  to  His  partaking  oi 
the  Bread :  for  instance,  St.  James  of  Edcssa 
(76.  ii.  373).  That  of  Nestorius  (/6.  ii.  629) 
makes  the  Lord  partake  both  of  the  bread  and 
the  wine. 

Some  of  the  Syro-Jacobite  liturgies,  drawn  up 
at  a  time  when  the  controversy  was  rife  as  to 
the  use  of  leavened  or  unleavene*!  bread  in  the 
Eucharist,  [Elements]  introduce  into  the  canon 
such  expressions  as  "  common  "  or  "  leavened  " 
bread.  For  instance,  those  of  James  Baradai  and 
Matthew  the  Pastor  (Renaudot,  ii.  335,  348); 
and  some,  as  that  of  Dioscorus  (/6.  495)  speak 
of  His  accomplishmg  the  Mosaic  Passover ;  as 
does  also  Nestorius  (/6.  ii.  629). 

With  regard  to  the  actual  words  said  ovei' 
the  bread,  the  usual  I^tin  form  is  simply,  "  Ho^ 
est  Corpus  Meura."  The  Ambrosian,  in  one  text 
adds  "quod  pro  multis  confringetur ; "  in  Pa- 
melius's  text,  "quod  pro  vobis  confringetur" 
(Daniel's,  Codex  i.  86)  ;  the  Mozarabic,  "  quod 
pro  vobis  tradetur." 

In  the  Greek,  St.  James  has,  "This  is  my 
Body,  which  is  broken  and  given  for  you  for  the 
remission  of  sins,"  and  with  this  the  principal 
liturgies  agree,  except  that  few  give  both  the 
words  "  broken  "  and  "  given."  The  words  found 
in  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul,  to  uir^p  vfjuop  Bii6fi€yoy, 
or  K\<ofjifyoy,  appear  indeed  in  all  Eastern  litur- 
gies with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Syrian 
Eustathius  (Ren.  ii.  236).  Many  of  the  Syro- 
Jacobite  liturgies  amplify  the  solemn  words  of 
the  Lord  by  the  insertion  of  peculiar  expressions. 

Of  the  words  said  over  the  wine,  the  Cle- 
mentine Liturgy  {Cc/nst.  Apost.  viii.  12,  §  16) 
has  the  simplest,  as  probably  the  most  ancient 
form — "This  is  My  Blood,  which  is  shed  for 
many  for  the  remission  of  sins."  St.  Chrysostom 
has  a  form  identical  with  that  in  the  English 
Prayer-book ;  St.  James  and  St.  Mark  have 
"  shed  and  distribnted "  instead  of  the  simpk 
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'ftlMd."  The  Komfln,  which  in  the  case  of  the 
Bread  has  the  shortest  form,  in  the  case  of  the 
Wise  has  the  longest—**  For  this  is  the  Cup  of 
mr  Blood,  of  the  new  and  eternal  Testament^ 
the  mjatery  of  faith,  which  shall  be  shed  for 
TOQ  aad  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins  " — 
where  the  words  ** eternal"  and  ** mystery  of 
faith"  are  peculiar  to  the  Roman  form.  The 
MoxarmlMC  has,  **  For  this  is  the  Cup  of  the  New 
Testament  in  my  Blood,  which  shall  be  shed  for 
yott  and  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins." 

In  the  Intercession  for  the  world  and  theChnrch 
on  earth,  the  petitions  enumerated  by  St.  Cyril  are 
always  found,  with  more  or  less  of  expansion  in 
detail,  and  often  with  the  addition  of  interesting 
local  peculiarities.  Thus  in  the  Liturgy  of  St. 
James  (Le,  of  Jerusalem)  we  baye  special  inter- 
cession on  behalf  of  the  Holy  City  and  other  sacred 
places  yisited  by  the  Lord;  St.  Mark  (Alezan- 
drian)  has  a  special  prayer  for  the  due  rise  of 
the  Nile ;  io  abo  the  Coptic  St.  Basil  (Renaudot, 
L  17) ;  and  the  Alexandrian  St.  Gregory  {lb.  i. 
1(>9).  Both  St.  James  and  St.  Mark  haye  inter- 
oesHioBS  for  prisoners;  the  former  enumerating 
**  those  in  bonds,  in  prisons,  in  captiyities  (alxf^' 
XsMr/aif),  and  banishments,  in  mines  and  tortures, 
and  bitter  slayeries"  (Daniel's  CodeXf  iy.  118), 
phrases  which  originated  in  a  time  of  persecu- 
tion. In  the  Roman  liturgy  this  portion  of  the 
intercession  is  treated  much  more  briefly  than  is 
usual  in  the  Eastern  Church ;  the  intercessions 
are  for  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  for  the  pope 
and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  nomtna^im,  and 
for  all  iaith^l  worshippers ;  the  Ambrosian 
adds,  after  the  bishop,  the  king  by  name 
(Daniel,  i.  82).  Most  of  the  liturgies  contain 
a  special  intercession  for  those  who  haye  made 
the  offerings  and  those  who  are  present  at  the 
serrice ;  thus  in  St.  Basil  (Daniel,  iy.  433)  is  a 
prayer  for  the  people  here  present  (toS  wcptc- 
ffrmros  Xaov)  and  the  priest  who  presents  (irpo<r- 
mofii(opros)  the  holy  gifts ;  St.  Cbrysostom  men- 
tions the  priest  in  the  same  terms,  but  not  the 
people;  St.  James  (Dan.  iy.  119)  mentions  not 
only  those  who  haye  made  the  offerings  on  that 
day,  but  those  on  whose  behalf  they  made 
them  (5vcp  ir  tKeurrof  irpocr^yryfccy) ;  St.  Mark 
(Dan.  iy.  156),  in  which  this  prayer  precedes 
crtnsecration,  prays  that  God  will  receiye  the 
thank-offerings  (f^xopioT^pio)  of  those  who 
olfer,  as  He  received  the  gifts  of  Abel,  the  sacri- 
fice of  Abraham,  the  incense  of  2^charias,  the 
alms  of  Cornelius,  and  the  two  mites  of  the 
widow ;  the  Roman  (Dan.  i.  14,  15)  has  a  peti- 
tion for  all  God's  senrants,  and,  in  the  Gelasian 
form,  **  omnium  drcumstantium  quorum  tibi 
fkles  oognita  est  et  nota  deyotio,  qui  tibi  offernnt 
h(«c  sacrifidum  laudis  pro  se  suisque  omnibus, 
pro  redemptione  animarum  suarnm,  pro  spe 
saiutis  et  inoolumitatis  suae;"  in  the  Gregorian 
form,  which  is  that  at  present  in  use,  after  the 
word  •*  deyotio,"  we  haye  **  pro  quibus  tibi  oflfe- 
rimus  yel  .  .  .  ,"  probably  an  addition  of  St. 
Gregory's  own  age. 

A  more  particular  account  of  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  canon  will  be  giyen  under  DiP- 
TYciM,  Lord's  Prater,  and  Emboubmus. 

Ceremonies  vhich  accompanied  the  Anaphora  or 

Ccaion, 

1.  We  may  take  the  ritual  of  the  litnrgy  of  St. 
Chrysostom  as  a  type  of  the  oriental  ceremonies 


of  the  anaphora  or  canon,  which  are  there  more 
fhlly  described  than  in  other  liiistem  liturgies. 
It  is  no  doubt  possible  that  some  of  the  ciire- 
monies  here  described  did  not  originate  within 
the  first  eight  centuries;  but  on  the  whole  if 
may  be  said  to  represent  fairly  enough  the 
highest  ritual  deyelopment  attained  in  the  East 
within  our  period. 

At  the  opening  of  the  anaphora,  the  elements 
haye  already  been  brought  into  the  sanctuary, 
and  placed  on  the  holy  table,  coyered  with  the 
oer,  or  yeil.  The  deacon  cries,  **  The  doors  I  the 
doors!" — a  phrase  intended  originally  to  exhort 
the  attendants  carefully  to  exclude  the  unini- 
tiated {Constt.  Apott.  yiii.  10) — and  then  desires 
the  people  to  stand  (Daniel,  Codex  Lit,  iy.  356  ff.). 
The  priest  lifts  the  aer,  or  yeil,  from  the  elements, 
and  the  deacon  approaching  euards  them  fi-ompol- 
lution  with  his  feather-fan  [Flabelluii].  Then 
follow  the  Sursum  Corda,  Preface  and  Sanctus. 
After  this  the  deacon  takes  the  Asteriscus  from 
off  the  Paten,  and  again  uses  the  feather-fan. 
The  commemoration  of  Institution  then  proceeds^ 
the  deacon  pointing  out  to  the  celebrant  the 
paten  and  chalice  at  the  proper  moment.  At 
the  Inyocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  deacon 
lays  aside  his  fan,  draws  nearer  to  the  priest, 
and  both  make  three  reyerences  or  prostrations 
(irpoffcvH^crcff)  before  the  Holy  Table,  praying 
silently;  then  the  deacon,  with  bowed  head, 
points  to  the  holy  bread,  and  the  priest  rising 
sis^  it  thrice  with  the  cross;  the  chalice  is 
signed  in  like  manner,  and  then  both  elements 
together ;  after  which  the  deacon,  after  bowing 
his  head  to  the  priest,  resumes  his  place  and  his 
fan.  At  the  recitation  of  the  Diptychs  the 
deacon  censes  round  the  holy  table,  and  then 
recites,  standing  by  the  door  of  the  Sanctuary, 
those  portions  of  the  prayer  which  were  to  be 
heard  by  the  choir  without.  At  the  prayer  of 
Inclination  he  bids  the  people  to  bow  {xXi^ttw) 
their  heads.  After  the  prayer  the  priest  eleyates 
the  holy  Bread,  saying  the  Scmcta  Sanctis;  the 
choir  then  sings  the  coromunion-anttiem  (ico(ye»- 
yifc^)  of  the  day,  and  the  Fraction,  Commixtion, 
and  Communion  follow. 

The  rubrical  directions  of  the  other  Greek 
liturgies  correspond  generally  with  these,  so  far 
as  they  go,  but  contain  yery  much  less  detail. 

2.  £q  the  Roman  rite,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  canon,  the  celebrant  stood  before  the  altar, 
probably  at  first  with  hands  expanded  shoulder- 
high  in  the  ancient  attitude  of  prayer  (Gerbert, 
LU.  Aleman,  i.  342),  while  the  attendant  clergy 
stood  with  bowed  heads,  as  yenerating  the  Diyine 
Majesty  and  the  Incarnation  of  the  Lord  intro« 
duced  in  the  Sandus.  (Amalarius,  De  Eod,  Off, 
iii.  22 ;  compare  Ordo  Bom,  7.  c  16 ;  and  //.  c. 
8).  At  the  words  Te  igitur^  with  which  the 
canon  strictly  commences,  the  priest  made  a  pro- 
found inclination  and  kissed  the  altar ;  frequently 
also  he  kissed  the  X  ^^  ^^^  commencement  of  tha 
canon,  which  was  made  to  represent  a  crose,  cr 
in  later  times  a  crucifix.  (Muratori,  Antiq,  ItaL 
iy.  p.  839;  Gerbert,  Lit,  Aleman,  i.  341). 

From  yery  ancient  times  also  at  each  of  the 
words  domi,  munerOy  sacrifcia,  the  priest  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  blessing  the  oblation,  as 
gifts,  bounties,  sacrifices.  This  is  the  first  of  the 
six  groups  of  crosses  mentioned  in  the  Ordo 
Bomanus  IL  c.  10;  (compare  Amalarius,  u.s.y. 
The  due  use  of  the  croasM  m  ttie  catioTk  >n%&  V\f\^ 
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to  be  of  so  much  importance  that  St.  Honiface 
(about  750)  conaulteid  Pope  Zacharus  on  the 
•ubject,  who  in  answer  sent  him  a  ocpy  of  the 
canon  with  the  crosses  inserted  in  tb*  proper 
places.  This  copy  has  nnfortuiUbeij  perished. 
'Innocent  the  Thinl  (Z>e  Myst,  Missae,  y.  c  11) 
states  the  coiTect  number  of  crosses  in  the.  canon 
as  twenty-five,  the  number  still  used  in  the 
Roman  rite. 

The  prayer  Hanc  igitur  has  long  been  recited 
by  the  priest  with  hands  extended  over  the  Host 
and  Chalice,  in  imitation  of  the  gesture  of  a 
sacrificing  priest  under  the  Mosaic  Law  (Lev. 
iv.  4,  &c.).  But  the  more  ancient  practice  was 
for  him  to  recite  this  prayer  profoundly  inclined 
to  the  altar,  as  is  clear  from  the  testimony  of 
Amalarius  (Eclogae^  c.  30,  p.  1331  A,  Migne) : 
and  this  practice  continued  as  late  as  the  end 
of  the  13th  century  (Durandus,  Jtatiomtlej  iv. 
c39). 

In  the  prayer  Qumn  Mationem,  at  the  words 
benedicUimj  oaciptamy  ratanij  ration  ibiieni,  accep- 
tabilem,  occurs  the  second  group  of  crosses  of  the 
Ordo  Bom.  11.^  which  however  *  defines  nothing 
as  to  the  number  of  crosses,  or  the  manner  of 
signing  the  oblation.  The  Ordo  published  by 
Hittorp  at  thb  point  directs  the  priest  to  stand 
uprightf  blessing  {i.e.  signing  with  the  cross) 
the  bread  only ;  then,  at  the  words,  Ut  nobis 
Corpus  et  Sanguis  fiat,  to  bless  both  the  Host 
and  the  Chalice.  The  present  custom,  according 
to  which  the  priest  at  the  words  BcnedicUuny  Ac. 
malces  three  crosses  over  the  Host  and  Chalice 
together,  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  11th  century 
(Microl.  De  Eccl.  Ob-erv,  c.  14). 

At  the  words  Qui  Pridie,  ^c.  the  priest  takes 
the  Bread  into  his  hands.  In  this  prayer  is 
introduced  the  third  group  of  crosses  of  the  Ordo 
Ji,  I[.y  at  the  words  accipiens  panem  ....  bens- 
dixit,  and  item  gratias  agens  benedixit. 

Amalarius  {Eel.  31,  p.  1331)  expressly  states 
that  in  his  time  the  whole  of  the  Canon  was  said 
sccrcttf  (see  further  under  Sfx^eta).  Of  the 
Elevation  of  the  Bread  and  Wine  immediately 
after  Consecration  no  mention  is  found  in  the  old 
Sacramentaries,  in  the  mrat  ancient  of  the  Roman 
Oz-dines,  or  in  the  early  commentators  on  the 
rite,  Amalarius,  Walafrid  Strabo,  Florus,  Remi- 
gins  of  Auxerre,  Pseudo-Alcuin,  and  the  Micro- 
logus.  The  only  indication  of  elevation  in  those 
of  the  Ordines  Romani  which  are  older  than  the 
12th  century,  is  that  at  the  words  Per  quern  Itaeo 
omnia,  noticed  later. 

At  the  words  Ho^tiam  purnm^  says  the  Ordo 
Pom.  II.  (c  10),  is  introduced  the  fourth  group 
of  cfosses.  Amalarius  (^c^otf,  c.  30,  p.  1331) 
says,  **  Here  the  priest  makes  the  sign  of  the 
Cross  four  times  over  the  Host,  and  a  fifth  over 
the  Chalic«  only ;"  a  practice  somewhat  different 
ftt>m  that  of  modem  times. 

After  the  prayer  Stipra  qwie  propitiOf  the 
priest  inclines  himself  with  bowed  head  before 
the  altar,  and  recites  the  SuppUdter  Te  roipnnus, 
in  which  he  inserts  a  private  prayer  (Amalarius, 
ti>  s.,  c.  31) ;  a  direction  for  which  is  also  found 
in  some  ancient  MSS.  of  Sacramentaries.  No 
crosses  are  noted  by  the  Oi-do  Rom,  II.  at  the 
words  Sacrosandtum  Fdii  Tut  ^c,  whence  we 
may  conclude  that  the  crosses  now  used  there 
are  of  later  introduction  than  the  9th  century. 
That  they  were  introduced  into  the  Roman  rite 
not  later  than  the  12th  century  is  clear  from  the 
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testimony  of  Innocent  IIL  {De  Myst.  Misstm,  r» . 
ell). 

The  beginning  of  the  prayer  Nobis  quoque 
peccatoribus  was  anciently  said  with  the  voice 
somewhat  raised,  that  the  congregation  might 
be  able  to  join  in  it  {Ordo  Rom.  If.  c.  10)w  The 
priest  beats  his  breast,  as  bewailing  his  sinful- 
ness. 

At  the  words  sanciificas,  tfivifioas,  benedicts, 
^c.  comes  the  fifth  group  of  crosses,  according  to 
Ordo  Rom.  II.  The  Ordo  Rom.  IV.  (p.  61)  is 
more  explicit,  desiring  the  priest  to  sign  Host 
and  Chalice  three  several  times,  making  three 
several  crosses.  Compare  Amalarius,  Ed.  p. 
1332.  It  is  thought  by  some  (as  Bona,  De  Reb, 
Lit.  ii.  14,  8.  5)  that  at  the  words  of  this  prayer 
which  refer  to  God's  creating  and  vivifying 
power,  an  offering  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  if 
any  were  to  be  blessed,  was  placed  on  the  altar 
by  the  attendant  deacon.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  benediction  of  fruits  of  the  earth  is  in 
some  few  ancient  Sacramentaries  prescribed  in 
this  place ;  but  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  this  is 
a  relic  of  what  was  once  an  universal  custom,  or 
a  peculiar  observance  of  a  few  churches. 

At  the  words,  Per  quern  haec  omnia,  ^c,  the 
archdeacon  rose,  the  other  deacons  still  standing 
with  bowed  h^s,  drew  near  to  the  altar,  re- 
moved the  fold  of  the  corporal  which  covered 
the  chalice,  wrapped  the  offertorium  or  veil 
round  the  handles,  and  at  the  words  Per  ipsum, 
^.  raised  the  chalice  by  the  handles.  The  cele- 
brant touched  the  chalice,  still  held  by  the 
archdeacon,  with  the  consecrated  wafers,  making 
two  crosses,  and  saying.  Per  ijmim  et  cum  ipso 
.  .  .  per  omnia  saecuia  saecidorum.  He  then 
restored  the  wafers  to  their  place  on  the  altar, 
and  the  archdeacon  placed  the  chalice  by  them 
{Ordines  Rom.  i.  c.  16 ;  ii.  c.  10 ;  iii.  c  15 : 
compare  Amalarius,  Eel.  p.  1332).  These  di- 
rections respecting  the  crosses  were  changed  in 
later  tiroes. 

For  the  manner  of  saying  the  Pater  Noster, 
see  Lord's  Prayer.  Here  it  may  suffice  to 
say  that,  while  in  the  Eastern,  Gallican,  and 
Spanish  Churches  this  prayer  was  said  by  the 
whole  people,  in  the  Roman,  from  the  time  oi 
Gregory  the  Great  at  least  (see  Epist.  vii.  64)  it 
was  said  by  the  priest  alone,  yet  in  an  audible 
voice,  so  that  the  people  (or  the  choir)  might 
**  acclaim  "  at  the  last  petition.  The  Amtn  is 
not  commonly  found  in  ancient  Sacramentaries  ; 
nor  does  it  seem  in  place  here,  as  the  Lord's 
Prayer  is  prolonged  in  the  Libera  nos  [£mbolis- 
uusl  which  follows. 

when  the  celebrant  (in  a  papal  mass)  reached 
the  words  Ab  omni  perturbatione  securi,  the  arch- 
deacon {Ordo  Rom.  I.  c.  18)  took  the  paten  ^ 
from  the  regionary  sub-deacon,  who  was  stand- 
ing behind  him,  kissed  it,  and  passed  it  to  the 
second  deacon.  So  Ordo  Rom.  II.  11,  and  /// 
16.  The  fifth  Ordo  Rom,,  probably  of  consider- 
ably later  date,  desires  the  deacon  to  present 
the  patens  to  the  celebrating  bishop  to  kiss. 

For  the  remaining  portion  of  the  liturgy,  see 
Kub,  Fraction,  Communion.  [C] 

CANON  (in  Music).  1.  The  peculiar  form 
of  musical  composition  called  by  this  name  was 


b  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Host  was  not 
seetviei  on  the  paten,  but  was.  at  the  date  of  Ordo  Ram.  U 
broken  upon  it;  a  cufttom  subaeqoently  cbanfed* 
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OBknoim  to  the  Ancients^  the  earliest  example 
«xt«at  being  of  the  l.'Uh  centun%  we  believe. 

2.  The  accepted  values  of  the  several  notes 
constitating  the  musical  scale  expressed  philo- 
sophically. The  reader  is  refen*ed  to  Smith's 
VMiomiry  cf  Antiquities  [Musica]  for  a  general 
description  of  the  sounds  assumed  hj  the  Greeks, 
and  the  systems  in  which  they  were  arranged. 
The  assamptions  of  the  Greek  writers  were  of 
course  adopted  by  the  Latins,  and  appeared 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  early  and  middle 
Ages  as  the  basis  on  which  all  their  music  rested. 
Considerable  uncertainty  is  caused  in  this  subject 
by  the  fiiet  that  there  were  two  somewhat  con- 
flicting schools,  the  Aristoxeneans  and  the  Py- 
thagoreans.    Pythagoras  having  discovered  the 

simple  ratios  of  ^,  ^,  J,  §,  for  the  Octave,  the 

Fifth,  the  Fourth,  and  the  Tone  (major),  which 
Lut  is  the  difference  between  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth,  his  disciples  maintained  that  all  sounds 
should  be  defined  by  determinate  ratios,  while 
Arutoxenus  discarded  this  idea  altogether,  and 
maintained  that  the  Tetrachord  or  Fourth  should 
be  divided  into  intervals,  the  values  of  which 
were  to  be  determined  by  the  ear  only.  This  is 
probably  the  germ  of  the  dispute  which  has 
lasted  to  the  present  day  respecting  the  tempera- 
ment of  instruments  with  fixed  tones:  and  as 
the  true  measure  of  an  interval  is  a  logarithm. 
It  was  of  course  impossible  to  reconcile  at  all 
completely  these  two  opinions.  Ptolemy  ex- 
amined the  matter  and  established  the  truth  of 
the  Pythagorean  views:  Euclid  seems  to  have 
endeavoured  to  combine  them,  that  is,  if  the  two 
treatises  attributed  to  him,  the  Introductio  Hot" 
wonica  and  the  Swtio  CanoniSj  arc  both  genuine. 
The  latter  of  these  is  usually  considered  genuine, 
and  it  is  purely  Pythagorean  and  rigidly  exact ; 
while  the  former,  which  is  certainly  Aristoxenean, 
and  perhaps  written  ad  poptUutn,  is  considered 
more  doubtful. 
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The  canon  of  the  scale  then  it*  the  system 
of  ratios  into  which  a.reiionaut  string  is  to  be 
divided  so  as  to  produce  nil  the  notes  which  are 
assumed ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  re- 
lative lengths  of  strings  for  these  notes  which 
are  to  be  fixed  in  an  instrument  and  stretched 
witii  the  same  tension. 

The  description  of  the  intervals  given  in 
Smith's  Vict,  of  AntUi.,  from  the  Intf-oductio 
HarmonicOf  is  of  course  Aristoxenean :  it  sup- 
poses a  tone  to  be  divided  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  and  the  tetrachord  therefore  into  thirty, 
and  the  intervals  in  the  tetrachord,  taken  m 
ascending  order,  to  be  as  follows  : — 

In  the  Syntonous  or  ordinary  Dia-  IVrts. 

tonic  system 6,  12,  12 

, ,    Soft  Diatonic  (jjMKeuc6tf)   . .  6,  9,  15 
,,    Tonal    or    ordinary    Chro- 
matic (rovfaioy)    ..      ..  6,6,18 
,,    Sesquialter  Chromatic  (V 

tu6\iot^)         41,41,21 

, ,    Soft  Chromatic  (fuiXeueSy)  4,  4,  22 

, ,    Enharmonic       3,  3,  24 

This  makes  a  Fourth  equal  to  2}  tones,  a  Fifth 
3},  and  an  Octave  6  tones.  But  in  the  Sectio 
Canonis  Euclid  has  proved  that  the  Fourth, 
Fifth,  and  Octave  are  each  of  them  less  than 
these  magnitudes  (Theor.  11,  14);  and  also  that 
the  second  sound  in  the  Chromatic  and  Enhar- 
monic Tetrachords  is  not  equally  removed  from 
the  first  and  third  (Theor.  18) :  it  would  there- 
fore appear  most  reasonable  that  he  meant  that 
Aristoxenus's  hypothetical  division  of  the  tone  and 
tetrachord  gave  results  which  might  be  treated 
as  equal  for  practical  purposes  or  by  unphiloso* 
phical  men,  but  that  this  was  not  rigidly  exact. 
In  Theorems  19  and  20  of  the  Sectio  Canonis^ 
Euclid  gives  the  divisions  of  the  string  (which 
he  calls  also  the  canon,  and  assumes  for  the 
Proslambanomenos)  accordmg  to  the  Diatonic 
system.    The  results  are  the  following  :-^ 


•€»- 


■^h- 


"JSSL 


$ 


zz 


Lengths 

A.  Proslambanomenos 1 

B.  Hypate  hypaton        -I 

C  Parhypate  hypaton |^ 

D.  Lichanos  hypaton      } 

E.  Hypate  meson % 

F.  Pirhypate  meson      M^ 

O.  Lichanoe  meson JL 

»•  «»• i 

b.  Paramest dk 

c  Trite  diezeugmenon,  or  Paranete 

synemmenon         Sj 

d.  Paranete  diezeugmenon,  or  Nete 

synemmenon         i 

e.  Kete  diezeugmenon ^ 

t  TriU  hyperbolacon ^i^ 

g.  Paranete  hyperbolaeon  ^ 

an.  Ntt«  hyperbolaeon 4 


The  Trite  synemmenon  (bb)  does  not  appear ;  its 
length  will  be  f  |^.  It  is  worth  noticing  that 
this  differs  from  our  modem  canon  in  the  values 
of  C,  D,  F,  O,  bb,  c,  d,  f,  g ;  these  are  at  present 

assumed  to  be  |,  f ^,  f,  f ,  Jf ,  ^,  JJ, 
1^6^'  f?  (taking  A  to  be  1) :  all  these  notes 
then  are  flatter  by  a  comma  (§f )  than  ours. 

In  Theor.  17  Euclid  gives  a  method  of  deter- 
mining the  Lichani  and  the  Paranetae  of  the 
enharmonic  system  ;  and  if  the  direction  in 
which  he  takes  his  Fifths  be  reversed,  the  Chro- 
matic Lichani  and  Paranetae  would  seem  to  be 
determined :  but  beyond  that  he  has  given  us  no 
information  further  than  the  rough  description 
of  Aristoxenus's  division. 
j  It  is  not  surprising  then  that  various  canons 
of  the  scale  have  N^en  assigned  by  different 
writers,  just  as  in  more  modern  times  vario^I 
systems  of  temperament  have  been  advocated. 

Ptolemy  gives  the  following  canons  for  aoj 
tetrachord  :  say,  tor  example,  that  from  tm 
Hypate  hypaton  (B)  to  the  Hypate  meson  (£). 
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Abchttas'8  Cahomb. 
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bbb 


Diatonic:  1»  S|,  §},  f;  B,  C,  D,  £.• 
Chromatic:  1,  |f ,  f,  |;  b,  C,  qt  E. 
Enkarmomc:  1,  ||,  ^^,  f ;  B,  C,  C,  K. 


b  b 


ERATOBTHElfEB'S  CAK0N8. 


h 


DUtonic:        L  |i|,H»|;  B,  C,  D,  E. 
CJhromatic !     1.  i§»  ^.  1 5  B,  C,  Ct  E. 
EnlurmoDie:  1,  Jg,  ig,  | ;  b,  |  C,  E. 
DiDrmm's  Canons. 

Watonic:        L  ^■  J,  §},  | ;  B,  C,  D,  E. 
Chromatic:     1,  if,  ^,  f  ;  B,  C,  cj,  E. 

Knhannoilie :  1,  |i>  lit  f  5  B,  B,  C,    E. 
Ptolemt'8  own  Canons. 
Diatonic  inteoBe:    1,  ^^    |,    | ;  B,  C,  D,  E. 

Diatonic  syntonoos :       Ratios 
Diatonic  soft : 


DUtoBicditonal:    1,  Hf ,  M»  5  J  B»  C,  D,  E. 
Diatonic  tonal:       1.  f|>  |i»  f  5  B,  C,  D,  £. 
Diatonic  soft:         1,  f^,    f ,   |  ;  b,  C,  D,  K. 
DUtonic  equable :   1,  J^,   f,   | ;  B,  C|,  D,  B. 
Chromatic  intense:  1,  |J,   |,   | ;  b,  C,  Ct  E. 
Chromatic  soft:      1,  fi,  ifif ,  f  ;  B,  C,  C|,  E. 


Enharmonic: 


^»  If »  rB»  I »  B,  B,  C,  E. 


Chromatic  tonal : 


The  canons  according  to  Euclid  or  Aristoxenos 
can  be  reprodnced  with  pretty  considerable  ac- 
curacy by  means  of  logarithms  and  courerging 
Auctions :  there  will  of  course  be  a  little  dis- 
crepancy according  as  the  30th  part  of  a  Fourth 
or  the  12th  part  of  a  Tone  is  taken  for  the  ele- 
ment, these  not  being  exactly  equal :  the  former 
seems  preferable ;  and  it  gives  for  the  logarithm 
of  the  element  '004165;  and  the  following  re- 
sults in  the  cases  not  as  yet  determined : — 

Logarithms  0,     -02499,    -06247,  *  12494. 
Ratios  1,  fj|,  f    or  \l  }; 

-04998,  -12494. 


B,  C,   D,   K. 

b  bb 

B,  C,   D,   E. 


Logarithms  0,      -02499, 

B.UC         1.  \f  or  \i  or  |J|,    |,      | ; 

Chromatic  sesquialter :  Logarithms  0,      *  01874,      -03758,    '12494. 

Ratios  1,  II  or  ||,     H'       1 5 

Logarithms  0,         -01666,        '03332,         '12494. 


Chromatic  soft : 


Enharmonic : 


S»  C,  Cj,  E. 

^^  K 

B,  C,  CjL  E. 

E.t.0.  1,  ||orff,   iforH-f?,   f  J  B,  S ''4  ^ 

Logarithms  0,       -01249,  '02499,        -12494. 

IUti«  1.  II  or  II,  II  or  IJ  or  f  J|,  f  ;   g,  fj,   E. 


The  values  of  the  Meson  tetrachord  (E,F,6,a) 
will  be  obtained  in  any  one  of  these  systems  by 
multiplying  the  corresponding  ratios  by  4  ; 
those  of  the  Synemmenon  tetrachord  (a,  bb,  c,  d) 
by  multiplying  them  by  -^ ;  those  of  the 
Diezeugmenon  tetrachord  (b,  c,  d,  e)  are  half 
those  of  the  Hypaton  tetrachord ;  and  those  of 
the  Hyperbolaeon  (e,  f,  g,  aa)  are  half  those  of 


the  Meson,  or  ^  of  those  of  the  Hypaton.     AH 

these  will  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  Proslam- 
banomenos  (A)  by  multiplying  each   of  them 

by  I- 

The  Greek  Chromatic  Scale  then  will  be,  ex- 
pressed in  modern  musical  notation  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  following ;  Didyraus's  canon  being 
taken  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  of  notation  : 


§ 


Bf: 


rs  ys 


■^g—ag- 


^   ffrg  Bo 


i 


-^- 


=*=: 


zz: 


And  the  Enharmonic  Scale  will  be,  according    to  Didymus's  canon^  this : 


w 


-^ 


1  ba 


i 


•^9- 


"J       Kt- 


UST 


■^g>«. 


^     a 


•  The  notation  C  is  adopted  to  mean  a  C  aighUg  flat- 

lened,  C  somewbat  flatter  still,  and  so  for  C :  the  actual 
imonnt  of  flattening  or  sharpening  ts  determined  by  the 


ratio  given.  At  present  we  have  no  notation  to  expitm 
these  things;  In  the  I6th  century  the  symbol  x  ^^s 
used  to  indicate  the  enharmonic  diesis,  but  as  It  Is  now 
used  for  a  double  sharp,  it  has  been  thought  pni  lent  to 
avoid  ( mploying  it  here. 
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It  will  bo  obwrteJ  from  the  nhcvf  th«L,  whili 
rftbiignrBi  nal  EucLi.)  xlloived  oaiy  the  Fourth, 
Fifth,  lad  Oclore,  with  their  rep'liaitei,  to  b« 

CDDHDiDCf  of  the  Major  Third  (^)  lod  Uiuor 
T-ird  (g),  »1»  the  Minor  Tone  (^),  and 
pcrhftpi  iiIki  the  Hnrmosji:  Flat  Seveoth  (^) 
ud  Sharp  Klerenth  (-^),  which  sre  now  heud 
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the  derelDpnienti  of  Quido  Arettnlu  in  tha  1  Itb 

8.  AmbroH  decreed  the  lue  of  the  DtntOBlc 
f;e[iiu  nlooe  in  rhorch  maitc ;  nod  it  ii  proliulijr 
that  the  cbiomntic  end  eahunioiiJc  genera  Mian 
fell  into  general  deiDelude,  or  onlf  eiiit«d  u 
carioaitlM  for  the  learned. 

The  Javi  are  believed  to  hare  tued  a  cinon 
proceeding  bj  tbirda  of  tonei,  thui  girlng  18 
Dot«  in  the  octiTa.  Approilmating  to  theie  Id 
the  Bune  muiaer  H  for  £nclid'>  chromatic  and 
enhumoBlc  aaoiu,  we  obtain  the  following : — 

1.  n.  Ih  I.  ?.  H.  n-  i?.  H.  VT  ot  ?,  H.  ih  ih  hi>  A.  A.  13.  H.  i- 


C.   C,     D,    D,  D,    E,     E,     F,      F,    Ff, 

Mr.  A.  J.  Ellu,  in  a  memoir  read  before  the 
Royal  Soci<tT.lSM,>Utei  that  the  Pythagorean 
ciooa  hu  been  dentuped  into  an  Arabic  icale  of 
IT  Kounda.  "No  nation  luing  it,"  he  ndde,  "bai 
ihuwn  enr  appreciation  of  bannoni."  It  ia  in 
fact  neit  to  impoeiible  to  conceire  any  aatlt- 
f;4«'tory  barmany  eilbting  with  the  non-diatonic 
canofu,  a  cooiideration  which  has  Kiirccly  enough 
bc«n  dwelt  on  b  diicuuiDg  whettaur  bannony 


Miry,  accommodated  to  each   i 


0, 


Q,    a|,    a^,     a,     bh,    b. 


1  nrdie'lra  b 
r.a«   uf  belli 


nelodiei  (in   the 


a  performance,  nnleu  indeed 
have  Kmetimes  been  tuned 
Ji,  according  to  Dr.  Holder,  ' 
tiirrr  neEUui  u>me  reanon  to  twlieve.  It  may  not 
It^  icnlerut  to  add  that  the  modem  canon,  to 
which  reference  has  Mreral  time*  been  made 
allure,  is  in  »me  reipects  open  to  diipute.  aa  it 
•cardy  eiplaini  tbe  phenomena  wbidi  are  ao- 

The  writer  haa  made  oae  of  the  Intrahiciio 
ll.irmam<:a  anJ  Sfctio  Ginonii  of  Enclid ;  Uor- 
irvV  riant  aid  I.'-uit  Inirtiduction  to  Pradicatl 
M'uii-kt ;  Sir  John  Uawliin.'i  Uittory  of  ifuiic  ; 
H.^Mrr'a  Treatin  o»  tht  Jfalural  GnmaU  atid 
/■n..ci,Jei  of  Jlann^my;  and  the  Memoir  of  Ur. 
Klli>  uicnlioned  abore.  Other  anlhoritiei  on  the 
'ubjcct  are  the  AiHium  Jfiuiow  Am-tortt  Stp- 
Um,  tA.  Ueibomiiui  Ptolemy,  ed.  Wallin;  Bo»- 
Ibiu'.  [>t  Jfiuicd;  Salinai;  Zarlino;  Kircher; 
UeroKOnas  Colonna.  [J.  R.  L] 

CANON  or  Odei  (Kdnw>  Thia  word  la  ap- 
).|ied  toaparl  of  the  office  of  the  Greek  Charcb, 
suD|£  lo  a  musical  tone,  for  the  moat  part  at  lands, 
ucl  which  cormponda  to  the  hymns  of  tbe  Weal- 
era  Church.    A  canon  is  uaiully  divided  into  nine 

■if  itaszaa  or  troparia,  in  a  rhythmical  ayllnhic 
Brtsare,  proeody  being  abandoned  ucept  in  three 
cajvs.  Tbe  canon  ia  beaded  bj  an  iambic,  or 
eenutonally  an  bcinmeler  line  containing  an 
allDsion  to  the  featiral  or  thr  contents  of  the 
anon,  or  a  play  upon  the  uint'a  name,  which 
(araia  aa  AcbObTiC  to  which  the  lailial  lellen 


of  each  tropnrlon  eorreapond.  Ttata  acnatical 
form  is  thoaght  witb  prolMbility  to  be  darired 
from  Jewiah  practice.  Tbe  nine  odet  hare  gene- 
rally aome  reference  to  tbe  correepanding  odei 
at  Lauds  [v.  CuiTici.cl  apeciillT  the  aeventfa, 
eighth,  and  ninth.  In  practice  the  aecond  ode 
of  a  canon  ia  alwayi  omitted,  eicept  in  I.ent. 
The  reason  giren  ia,  that  tbe  aecond  of  tbe  odea 
at  Lands  (the  song  of  Uoees  from  Dent.),  which 
ia  aasigned  to  Tuesday,  it  mora  a  deniudalion 
agnioit  lirael  than  a  direct  act  of  praise  to  God, 
and  is  on  that  aECount  omitted  eiccpt  In  Lent. 
Hence  the  second  ode  of  a  canon,  which  fartakei 
of  the  aame  character,  ia  alao  omitted  eicept  on 
week  days  in  LenL  It  i*  not  aaid  on  Satniday 
in  Lent.  (».  Qoar.  Hit.  Grae. ;  in  Sao.  Olei.  Offm. 
not.  14).  The  tone  to  which  the  canon  ii  inng 
is  giTca  at  the  beginning,  and  each  ode  ia  fo]> 
lowed  by  one  or  more  troparia  under  different 
namea.  Afler  the  aiith  ode  tbe  St/naxaritm,  or 
tbe  commemorationa  which  belong  to  the  day. 


ig  the  I 


incip.1 


John    of   Damaacna, 
Coamas,  Thaophaui 


!r^f"i 

St.  Sophroniu 


nples 


DfJemnlei 


mentioned  "the  Gnat  Canon,"  the  compositioB 
of  St.  Andrew,  archbishop  of  Crete  (boni  a.d^ 
S60X  which  begins  wiBir  A^wfiai  tpuria-  ji.t.A., 
and  is  said  on  Monday  of  the  fint  week  in  Lent. 
Thit  canon  ia  not  acroetlcal.  Also  that  for 
orthodoxy  Sunday,  i.  t,  the  fint  Sunday  In  Lent, 
of  which  tbe  acrutic  ia  int>uHr  evi-fShit  ><»• 
f»77iDi  fXutir  oTyAii.  and  that  for  Chriitnas- 
d^v  in'  Ooema*,  beginning  xf"^^'  "nrro^ii 
So'idnaTf.  with  the  acrostic  x^irrlf  OfmetU 
itr  inrip  Mt  /lirp,  and  another  (or  tha  anma 
dny  by  !4I.  John  Damascene,  in  trimeter  iambica, 
beKinuing  ftfvtri  Xphr  Bwntvmvpymif  Atf^v^njr, 
llie  acroatlc  of  which  conaista  of  four  elegiac 
line*.  Thia  1*  one  of  the  three  caumi  which 
reUia  tbe  claasical  pnwxiy.  The  two  oth'n  are 
by  tha  same  author,  and  aaid  on  the  Epiphanj' 
and  on  Whilaunday.  The  conatrnctlon  of  a 
canon  moch  reiemblea  that  of  a  choral  ode  of 
tha  Greek  dramatiats,  the  strophe,  aniistropht, 
Ac,  being  reprcaented  by  tbe  odea  and  the 
rarJDBi  kinda  of  troparia  by  which  they  ar* 
separated.  Tha  name  canon  is  probably  applied 
to  theaa  hymna  from  their  hrinc  completed  A 
nine  oae^  nine  being  looked  uiion  as  a  perievl 
number  (Zonan*  in  Hymn.:  tip.:  quoMd  by 
G«nr).     Othnk,  nowever,  dacire  the  uaTiA  Iwk 
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the  iixed  rhythmical  system  on  which  they  are 
constructed ;  while  mystical  reasons  for  the  name 
have  been  assigned  by  some  writers. 

The  word  canon  is  applied  in  the  Armenian 
rite  to  a  section  of  the  psalter,  which  in  that  rite 
is  divided  into  eight  sections  called  canons. 

[H.  J.  HO 

CANONICAL  BOOKS  (Libri  Canonid,  Ec- 
clesiaatici;  BtfiXla  Ka¥0tn(6fitv«if  ityarYtypvcriU' 
fittfci).  The  question  of  the  determination  of  the 
Canon,  both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament, 
has  been  already  fully  treated  in  the  Dictionart 
OF  THE  Bible  (pp.  250  ff.).  The  present  article 
relates  mainly  to  the  authoritative  promulgation 
of  lists  or  catalogues  of  boolcs  to  be  read,  under 
the  name  of  Scripture,  in  the  services  of  the 
Church.  The  canon  of  books  to  be  publicly 
read  is  not  wholly  identical  with  the  canon  of 
books  from  which  the  faith  is  to  be  established 
(see  Westcott,  u.8.). 

1.  Athanasius  {Ep.  Festal,  tom.  i.  pt.  ii. 
p.  962,  ed.  Ben.)  divided  all  the  books  which 
claimed  the  title  of  Holy  Scripture  into  three 
classes.  (1.)  Btfixia  Ka»ovi(6iit¥a^  books  which 
belonged  in  th<»  fullest  sense  to  the  canon,  and 
were  the  standard  of  the  faith.  (2.)  ^Kwayiyvw 
VK6ixwaj  books  which,  though  not  belonging  in 
the  strictest  sense  to  the  canon,  might  be  read 
in  time  oi  divine  service,  and  recommended  to 
catechumens,  "  for  example  of  life  and  instruc- 
tion of  manners."  (3.)  *Aw6Kpv<f»aj  spurious  books 
claiming  authority  under  venerable  names. 
This  distinction  between  the  books  truly  canoni- 
cal  and  the  books  proper  to  be  read  has  been 
I)erpetuated  in  the  Greek  Church  to  this  day ; 
and  it  is  the  present  rule  of  the  English  Church, 
which,  in  the  sixth  Article,  after  enumerating 
the  books  of  the  Hebrew  canon,  proceeds  to  say 
that  '*  the  other  books  (as  Hierom  saith)  the 
Church  doth  reiid  for  example  of  life  and  instruc- 
tion of  manners ;  but  yet  doth  it  not  apply  them 
to  establish  any  doctrine.*' 

2.  In  the  Latin  Church  also  at  the  same  period 
a  distinction  was  drawn  by  some  between  the 
books  of  the  Hebrew  canon  and  the  later  addi- 
tions. Rufinus  (Expos,  in  Stfmb.  cc  37,  38) 
divides  the  books  into  three  classes :  ^  Canonid 
.  .  .  quos  patres  intra  canonem  concluserant,  ex 
quibus  fidei  nostrae  assertiones  constare  volue- 
runt ;  .  .  .  eccksinstici  .  .  .  quos  legi  quidero 
in  ecclesiis  voluerunt,  non  tamen  profcrri  ad 
auctoritatem  ex  his  fidei  confirmandam ;  .  .  . 
caeteras  vero  scripturas  apocnfpluis  nominarunt, 
quas  in  ecclesiis  legi  voluerunt."  Here,  the 
ecclesiastici  are  exactly  equivalent  to  the  iyayi- 
y¥v(TK6fitva  of  Athanasius.  Jerome,  in  the  Pro- 
Uigus  Oaleatt/s,  enumerates  the  twenty-two  books 
of  th<>t  Hebrew  canon,  and  adds,  *^  quidquid  extra 
lios  est  inter  apocrypha  ponendum,"  giving  the 
word  ajxfcrypiia  a  wider  meaning  than  that 
adopted  by  Rutinus,  so  as  to  include  all  books 
claiming  to  be  Scripture  not  found  in  the  He- 
brew canon.  This  use  of  the  word  Apocrypha, 
which  seems  in  ancient  times  to  have  been  pecu- 
liar to  Jerome,  was  adopted  by  the  English  and 
other  Reformers  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
so  has  become  familiar  to  us.  It  is  not,  however, 
used  in  the  sixth  Article,  where,  as  we  have 
teen,  the  books  read  by  the  Church  but  not 
reputed  strictly  canonical  are  called  simply  '*  the 
tther  books." 

Zm  The  Apostolic  Constitutions  were  probably 
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intended  to  give  an  appearance  ot  apostolic 
authority  to  actually  existing  practices,  and  the 
substance  of  the  first  six  books  may  be  as  old  as 
the  3rd  century.  In  the  fifty-seventh  chaptei 
of  the  second  book  (p.  67,  ed.  Ueltzen),  we  have 
an  approach  to  a  catalogue  of  the  books  to  be 
read  as  Scripture  in  public  worship.  The  pas- 
sage is  as  follows :  "'  Let  the  reader,  standing  in 
the  midst  on  a  raised  space,  read  the  Books  of 
Moses,  and  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  those  ol 
Judges  and  of  Kingdoms  (3aori\ciwy),  those  of 
Chronicles  and  the  Return  from  Captivity  [Ezra 
and  Nehemiah];  in  addition  to  these  those  of 
Job  and  of  Solomon  and  of  the  sixteen  Prophets 
.  .  .  After  this  let  our  Acts  [Acts  of  Apostles] 
be  read  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul  our  fellow- 
worker,  which  he  enjoined  on  the  churches  ac- 
cording to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and 
after  these  let  a  deacon  or  presbyter  read  the 
Gospels  which  we,  Matthew  and  John,  delivered 
to  you,  and  those  which  Luke  and  Mark,  Paul's 
fellow-workers,  received  and  left  to  you.'* 

In  this  catalogue  (unless  Esther  be  omitted) 
the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  is  exactly  that 
of  the  Jews.  The  Catholic  Epistles  are  possibly 
included  under  Acts;  for  in  a  Syrian  version, 
which  places  the  Catholic  Epistles  immediately 
after  the  Acts,  at  the  close  of  the  Epistles  fol- 
lows the  colophon,  '*The  end  of  the  Acts," 
(Wiseman,  Horaa  SyriacaCy  p.. 217,  quoted  bv 
Westcott,  Bible  in  Church,  p.  176)  as  if  the 
term  Acts  included  the  Epistles.  It  is  not  easy 
to  see  on  what  ground  A.  Ritschl  (AJt-kathul. 
Kirche,  p.  329,  note  1)  affirms  the  sentence  re- 
lating to  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  be  **  plainly  inter- 
polated." It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any 
variation  of  MSS.  in  this  place. 

The  list  contained  in  the  eighty-fifth  of  the 
Apostolical  Canons,  of  the  books  to  be  held  in 
veneration  by  all  clergy  and  laity,  is  no  doubt  of 
much  later  date ;  but  as  it  is  in  itself  remark- 
able, suu  had  a  powerful  influence  on  some  of 
the  Eastern  Churches,  it  is  given  in  the  parallel 
arrangement  opposite.. 

After  the  foundation  of  Constantinople  (about 
A.D.  332),  Constantine  desired  Eusebius  to  pro- 
vide fifty  splendid  copies  of  the  Scriptures  for  the 
churches  of  his  new  city.  How  he  fulfilled  his 
charge  we  cannot  exactly  affirm,  as  he  gives  no 
catalogue  of  the  books  he  included  in  the  collec- 
tion, and  not  one  of  his  copies  is  known  to  exist ; 
probably  the  canon  of  these  books  differed  little, 
if  at  all,  from  that  of  Cyril  and  Laodicea. 

A  catalogue  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  the 
authority  of  which  is  strictly  ecclesiastical  nnd 
not  imperial,  is  found  in  the  works  of  Athana- 
sius. That  great  prelate  joined  to  his  "  Festal 
Letter "  •  of  the  year  365  a  list  of  the  books 
which  were  canonized  and  traditional  and  con- 
fidently believed  to  be  divine  (jh.  Ka»ovi(6titva 
fcat  tcapaJHoOivra  vi(rr€v$4yra  re  BtTa  tlhai  3<* 
B\ta).  In  the  New  Testament,  this  list  gives 
exactly  the  books  which  we  receive  in  the  order 
in  which  they  stand  in  the  oldest  Greek  MSS. 
In  the  Old  Testament,  Baruch  and  the  Letter  are 
added  to  Jeremiah ;  Esther  is  placed  among  the 
Apocrypha;  and  the  books  of  Maccabees  are 
omitted  altogether. 

•  The  circulars  in  which  the  bishop  of  Alcxftndrls 
annually  announced  to  tho  different  churches  of  his  pro- 
vince the  date  of  Easter  were  called  "  Pa^ibal "  or 
**  Festal"  lcf«;nj. 
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OammeM  ApimL  {c.  85), 

(UelUen'«  forut, 

Jpo$L  p.  2&a.) 

Athanasius  {En.  Fest.^  in 
vpp.  ed.  Ben.  L  il.  963.) 

Oooc.  Laodloennm,  can.  60 

Gone  CartbagiiL  IIL  can.  41 

(Brans's  Cancnet,  i.  79> 

(Bruiiss  t  OMONes,  i.  1J3.) 

OrxnetU 

Geneeie 

1.  Genesis 

Genesis 

Kx.dus 

Exudna 

2.  Exodus 

Exodus 

UvHkoa 

Levlticoe 

3.  Leviticns 

Leviticus 

Siambtn 

Numbers 

4.  Numbers 

Numbers 

nrateraooiny 

DenteroDomy 

6.  Deuteromnny 

Deuteronoqy 

J<«liii« 

Joehna 

6.  Joshua 

Joshua 

Rath 

Judges 
Ruth 

7.  Judges  and  Ruth 

8.  Esther 

Judges 
Ruth 

Kingly  fimr 

1.  and  II.  Kinica 

9.  I.  and  IL  Kings 
la  IIL  and  IV.  KingB 

Books  of  Kings,  foor 

Chn«id«.  two 

111.  and  IV.  KingR 

Books  of  Chronicles,  iws 

Ki(dnM»two 

L  and  IL  Chronicles 

11.  L  and  11.  Chronicles 

Job 

Kacher 

I.  and  IL  Eedraa 

12.  L  and  IL  l£sdras 

Tbe  Psslter  of  David 

Maocabeea.  three 

PaaUns 

13.  The  160  Psalms 

Books  of  Solomon,  five 

Job 

Proverbs 

14.  Proverbs  of  Sulomoo 

Books  of  l*ropheta.  twelvei 

TiwPMlfepr 

Boclesiaales 

15.  Eocleilastes 

Isaiah 

.Si*lomoa'»  Pnyverfat 

SungofSungj 

16.  Song  of  Songs 

Jeremiah 

l-xxlcviMtw 

Job 

IT.  Job 

Ezekiel 

t^ingof  SoDgi 

Minor  Prophets,  twelve 

18.  The  Twelve  Prophets 

Daniel 

Uciok  of  ibe  Twelre  Pro- 

Itaiah 

19.  iMiah 

Tobit 

pbet^ooe 

Jeremiah,  Baruch,  I^imen- 

20.  Jeremiah,  Barach,  La- 

Jadith 

livdmh 

uUonsiand  tbe  Letter 

mentationsk     and     the 

Esther 

Jrntniah 

Esekiel 

Letter 

Books  of  Eidras,  two 

KzHiicI 

Daniel 

21.  Enkiel 

Books  of  Maccsbecs.  two 

Iteirl 

22.  Daniel 

For  liMtmctioni  if  youth,  the 

WiidumufSirach 

G'tmeU.  four: 
MAttbew 

Goepets,  four : 
Blattbew 

GoepeU,  four: 
Matthew 

Gospels,  four  books 
Acts  of  Apostles,  one 

Mark 

M.irk 

Mark 

p:pl:>tW  of  Paul  the  Apo»tle 

Uke 

Luke 

Luke 

tliirteen 

John 

John 

John 

The  same  to  the  Hebrews^ 

KfHftk^  of  Pliol.  fourteen 

Acta  of  Apustles 

Acts  of  Apostles 

one 

IVter,  two 

Ckthotic        Kpistlcs       of 

Catholic  Epistl(<s,  seven : 

Peter  the  Apostle,  two 

John,  tbrre 

Aposiles,  wven : 
James  one 

James,  one 

John  the  ApusUe,  thr«e 

Jaiu^s,  tine 

Peter,  two 

Jude  the  Apostle,  one 

JiKte,  one 

Petrr,  two 

John,  three 

James,  one 

CVmmt,  two 

Juhn,  three 

Judc,  one 

JlpciMolicel     ConfiitaUoiitf, 

Jndf>,  une 

Epistleit  of  Paul,  fourteen : 

Tbe  Apocslypn  of  John, 

(AutrayaO.  Hgbt 

Epistles     of      Paul     the 

Koman8,one 

one  book 

Acto  of  tbe  Apwtlcii 

Ap«tle,  fourteen: 
Ivimans 

Corinthians,  two 

Galatiana^  one 

Ourintiiians,  two 

Kph««iaiiB.  one 

UuUtiatis 

Pbilippians,  one 

Ki>he»iaiis 
PliilipplaiiS 

Colosiiians,  one 

Tbessalonlans,  two 

Culoteians 

Hebrews,  one 

Tbt-ssaluDians,  two 

Timothy,  two 

Hebrews 

Titus,  one 

Timothy,  two 

Philemon,  one 

'l'liu»,  one 

Pbtlcmon 

The  Apucalypse  of  John 

The  earliest  concilinr  decision  on  the  subject 
of  (nnonicnl  liooks  is  that  of  the  provincial 
•vn<*'l  «>t'  Laofiicen,  about  the  year  363.  As  the 
c.tnonii  of  this  council  now  utand  in  the  printed  I 
?tiiti"firt  and  in  most  MS8.,  the  fiftv-ninth  canon  ' 
euactn  that  *'  ps-ilniK  composed  by  private  per- 
ik>n>  should  not  be  used  in  churches,  nor  un- 
r;in<-nize<l  {^a¥6¥iara)  books,  but  only  the  ca- 
D«>niisil  books  of  the  New  and  Old  Testament "  ; 
an-i  the  sixtieth  gives  a  list  of  the  books  which 
should  be  read  [in  churches]  (5<ra  8«t  fiifixla 
awaytypmffKtaSai).  hut  this  list  is  unques- 
tionably a  later  addition;  it  is  not  found  in  the 
l<«^t  <ireek  MSS.,  in  ancient  Syriac  versions,  in 
f>ne  itf  the  two  complete  Ijitin  venations,  nor  in 
the  oldest  dige^ts  of  ecrlcftiastical  canons  (see 
We'^tcott,  duon  of  A.  J',  pp.  MX)  if.).  Vet  it  is 
prolictbly  a  very  early  gloss,  being  in  fact  iden- 
tiral  (ezreptiug  in  the  addition  to  Jeremiah  of 
Bnrurh  and  the  letter,  in  the  place  occupied  by 
i>th#T  nu  i  Job,  and  in  the  omission  of  the  Apo- 
fmly|Hic)  with  the  list  given  by  Cyril  of  Joru- 
•«'em  about  A.D.  3.V)  {CaUch,  Mi/si.  iv.  33  [al. 


22]  ),  a  list  which  he  distinctly  describes  as  the 
canon  of  ecclesiastical  books,  desiring  his  cate- 
chumens not  to  read  other  books  than  those 
which  were  read  in  the  churches. 

In  the  Latin  Church,  as  we  have  seen,  a  d.s- 
tinction  was  drawn  by  Kufinus  and  Jerome 
between  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  canon  and  (he 
later  additions ;  but  the  distinction  drawn  by 
these  learned  and  able  doctors  was  not  generally 
received  in  the  Latin  Church.  The  old  Latin 
translation  was  made  from  the  LXX.  and  gave 
no  indication  that  the  different  books  were  not 
all  of  the  same  authority ;  and  when  this  had 
obtained  general  currency,  the  great  leaders  of 
the  I^tin  Church  were  unwilling  to  draw  dis- 
tinctions which  would  shake  the  received  tra- 
dition. Hence  Ambrose  and  Augustine,  with 
the  great  mass  of  later  writers,  cite  all  the 
books  in  question  alike  as  Scripture,  and  Au- 
gustine ((jCt  Dvct.  CfwisU  ii.  8)  gives  a  lixt  of 
the  Itooks  of  which  "  the  whole  canon  of  the 
Scriptures'*  consists,  without  making  any  clear 
distinction  between  the  apocryphal  and  the  other 
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books.^  The  ecclesiastioil  canon  of  the  Lattn 
Charch  has  in  fact  from  the  date  of  the  first  Latin 
translation  incloded  what  we  call  the  Apocryphal 
Books,  though  w«  not  nnfrequently  meet  with 
expressions  which  show  that  the  Latin  Fathers 
were  conscious  that  the  books  of  their  canon 
were  in  fact  of  yerj  different  degrees  of  autho- 
rity. Gregory  the  Great,  for  instancoy  speaks  of 
the  books  of  Maccabees  as  not  belonging,  in  the 
proper  sense,  to  the  canon. 

At  the  third  Council  of  Carthage,  at  which 
St.  Angustine  was  present,  and  at  which  his  in- 
fluence no  doubt  predominated,  a  decree  was 
made  which  determined  the  list  of  canonical 
Scriptures.  The  forty-serenth  canon  (Bruns's 
Canunfs  i.  133)  begins  thus :  **  It  is  also  agreed, 
that  besides  Canonical  Scriptures  nothing  be  read 
in  the  Church  as  Holy  Scriptnre  (sub  nomine 
Dtvinamro  Scripturamm),''  and  a  list  of  cano- 
nical writings  follows,  in  which  the  Apocr3rphal 
books  are  mingled  with  those  of  the  Hebrew 
canon,  without  distinction.  Some  of  the  MSS. 
however  omit  the  two  books  of  Maccabees.  The 
canon  ends  with  saying,  in  one  text,  **  Let  it  be 
made  known  to  our  brother  and  fellow-bishop 
Boniface  [of  Rome],  or  other  bishops  of  those 
parts,  for  confirming  that  canon,  that  we  have 
received  from  onr  fathers  these  books  to  be  read 
in  churches ;  "  in  another  text,  **  The  books  then 
amount  to  twenty-seven  ;  let  the  churches 
across  the  sea  [i.  e,  Italian]  be  consulted  about 
that  canon."  In  both  texts,  permission  is  given 
to  read  the  Passions  of  Mai-tyrs  on  their  anni- 
versaries. 

The  confirmation  of  Borne  was  probably  ob- 
tained, and  this  canon  of  Carthage,  though  of 
course  only  binding  in  its  proper  force  on  the 
churches  of  a  particular  province,  became  the 
general  ecclesiastical  rule  of  the  West.  '*  Usage 
received  all  the  books  of  the  enlarged  canon 
more  and  more  generally  as  equal  in  all  respects ; 
learned  tradition  kept  alive  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Hebrew  canon  and  the  Apocrypha 
which  had  been  drawn  by  Jerome  "  (Westcott, 
Bible  in  Church,  p.  190> 

The  Apostolical,  Laodicean,  and  Carthaginian 
CAuons  were  all  confirmed  by  the  second  canon 
of  the  Quinisextine  Council,  A.D.  692  (Bruns's 
Canonca  i.  36),  no  regard  being  had  to  their  varia- 
tinus.  The  68th  canon  made  provision  for  the 
reverent  treatment  of  copies  of  the  sacred  books. 

In  these  lists,  the  first  and  second  books  of 
Kings  are  of  course  those  which  we  call  the  first 
and  second  books  of  Samuel,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  books  of  Kings  those  which  we  call  the 
first  and  second  books  of  Kings.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  say  with  certainty  what  is  intended  by  the 
first  and  second  books  of  Eadras.  In  the  Vatican 
and  Alexandrian  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  '*  L  Esdras  "  is 
the  apocryphal  book  which  we  call  the  first  book 
of  lilsdras,  while  '*  II.  Esdras  "  is  composed  of  the 
books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Westcott,  Bible  in 
Church,  pp.  303  ff.).  In  the  Vulgate,  "  I.  Esdras  " 
is  the  canonical  book  of  Ezra,  and  ^  II.  Esdras  ** 
the  canonical  book  Nehemiah.  Jerome  in  the  Pro- 
hgus  Oaleattu  mentions  only  one  Esdras,  which 
(he  says)  the  Greeks  and  Latins  divided  into  two 
books;  these  two  books  were,  as  appears  from 
the  Praef,  in  Eadtrcan  and  the  Ep,  ad  Pauiinitm 

^  Cinon  Westcott  nas  nowev^r  pointed  out  [art  Cakom, 
f,  m]  that  bis  langoage  b  imonsi«icnt  on  diis  point. 
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(e.  16)  the  canonical  books  «if  Ezra  ani  Nehe- 
miah. A  letter  of  Pope  InniHxnt  I.  to  Ezaape- 
rius,  bishop  of  TonJouse  (a.d.  405)  oontains  a  lift 
(nven  by  Kirchhofer,  QueU^nsammiung,  p.  504) 
identical  in  contents  with  that  of  the  Conndl  ox 
Carthage,  but  differing  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
books.  There  is  also  a  papal  list  attributed  to 
Gelasius  (Pope  A.D.  492-496)  and  another  to  Hor- 
misdas  (514-523).  Bnt  none  of  these  lists  are 
free  from  suspicion.  They  were  unknown  in  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century  to  Otfsiodnms.  who 
collected  the  lists  of  canonical  books  current  in 
his  time,  and  still  later  to  Isidore  of  Seville; 
and  different  copies  of  the  Gelasian  list  rary  in 
snch  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  they  were  not  all 
derived  from  the  same  originaL  The  letter  of 
Innocent  is  fonnd  in  the  collection  of  Decretals 
attributed  to  Dionysius  Eziguus,  but  that  col- 
lection, as  is  well  known,  contains  matter  of  a 
much  later  date  than  that  of  its  supposed  com- 
pilation (about  500>  It  is  not,  in  fact,  until 
the  8th  century  that  we  have  distinct  evidence 
of  its  existence,  when  it  formed  part  of  the  Code 
sent  to  Charlemagne  in  the  year  774  by  Pope 
Hadrian  I.  The  list  of  canonical  books  in  the 
decree  of  Gelnsius  does  not  distinctly  appear  till 
about  the  lOth  century.  Both  lisU  simply  re- 
peat the  Canon  of  Carthage  (Westcott,  Bibie  in 
Church,  194  ff.).  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  off 
the  rapid  victory  of  usage  over  scholarship,  that 
in  the  Codex  Amiatinus  (written  about  541)  of 
Jerome's  Vulgate,  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha 
are  mixed  with  those  of  the  Hebrew  canon, 
against  the  express  judgment  of  Jerome  himself. 
But  indications  are  not  wanting,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  value  and  authority  of  certain  works 
was  regarded  in  the  Latin  Church  as  distinct 
from  that  of  ecclesiastical  use. 

The  deteitnination  of  the  canon  in  Spain  was 
a  matter  of  unusual  importance.  The  Pris- 
cillianists  during  the  5th  century  introduced  a 
multitude  of  apocryphal  writings,  which  it  was 

I  one  of  the  chief  cares  of  the  orthodox  bishops 
to  destroy.  The  Arian  Goths  probably  rejected 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse, 
as  well  as  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament. 
On  their  conversion,  they  bound  themselves  to 
accept  the  Roman  canon,  as  well  as  other  de- 
crees of  the  see  of  Rome.  Isidore  of  Seville 
(t636)  follows  Augustine  expressly  in  dealing 
with  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  and  reckons 
among  **  Canonical  Scriptures  books  which  the 
Hebrews  do  not  receive  (see  Origines,  ri.  2.)     In 

'  the  list  which  he  gives  (Kirchhofer's  Queiien- 
Bomunlung,  p.  505),  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  enumerated  exactly  as  in  the  English 
canon,  except  that  Job  and  Esther  are  placed 
af^er  Solomon's  Song.  Afler  Malachi,  he  adds 
without  any  mark  of  distinction,  "Judit  et 
Tobias  et  Machabaeorum  Libri  quibus  anc- 
toribus  scripti  sunt  minime  constat.*'  Eccle- 
siasticus.  Wisdom,  and  the  apocryphal  books 
of  Esdras,  do  not  seem  to  be  mentioned  at  all. 
In  the  New  Testament,  after  the  Gospels  and 
Acts,  he  proceeds,  "Pauli  Epistol.  xiv,  novera 
ecclesiis,  reliquae  discipulis  scriptae.  Ad  He- 
braeos  a  plerisque  Latinis  ejus  esse  dubitatur, 
propter  dissonantiam  sermonis ;  eandem  aiii  Ba]> 
nabae,  alii  Clementi  adscribnnt.  Jacobi,  Petri  ii., 
Cath.  Judae  et  Johannis.  Johannis  Apocaly]«i:». 
Cnetera  Apocrypha."  He  seems  therefore  to  h  ive 
acknowledged  «ini^  one  epi&tle  of  St.  John. 
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TIm  ood*  which  Charlemagne  gare  a^  Aiz  for 
toe  gOTemment  of  the  Church  was  founded  upon 
that  which  he  received  from  Pope  Hadrian  as 
sientioned  abore.  In  this  it  was  enjoined  that 
'^the  Canonical  Books  only  be  read  in  the 
Charch  (*  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  defi- 
nite list  was  given,  though  in  the  printed  editions 
the  list  of  iMKUcea  was  appended.  Alcuin,  the 
weU-known  English  scholar  (t804),  Charle- 
magre's  chief  literary  adviser,  was  commissioned 
towards  the  close  of  his  life  to  undertake  a  revi- 
sion of  the  Latin  Bible  for  public  use.  He  re- 
stored in  a  great  measure  Jerome's  text  in  those 
books  which  Jerome  had  translated,  but  did  not 
separate  the  Apocrypha.  Several  MSS.  remain 
which  claim  to  be  derived  from  Alcuin's  revi- 
sion. One  of  the  finest  of  these,  known  as 
**■  Charlemagne's  Bible,"  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
A  peculiarity  of  this  copy  is,  that  it  contains  the 
apocry|»hal  Letter  to  the  Laodiceans  as  a  fifteenth 
Lpi^tle  of  St.  Paul  [C.] 

CANONICAL  HOURS.  [HouBS  of 
Prayer,] 

CANONICI.  The  canonical  clergy  have 
occupied  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
monks  and  the  secular  clergy.  As  living  to- 
gether under  a  rule  of  their  own  they  were 
utten  regarded  popularly  as  a  species  of  monks ; 
while,  iniumuch  as  their  rule  was  less  strict, 
and  their  seclusion  from  the  world  less  complete, 
they  were  soroetime»,  from  a  monastic  point  of 
vieWf  classed  even  with  the  laity,  as  distinguished 
from  those  who  were  **  religious."  Thus  the 
c<ti leges  of  the  **  canonici  **  were  sometimes  called 
**  mooaAteria  *'  (Hospin.  De  Mcnach.  iii.  vi.  p. 
7'J  b.) ;  while  Dudo  {De  Act.  Norman,  iii.  t.) 
broadly  dividing  Christians  into  ** regular"  or 
*•  cootempliitive,"  and  ** secular"  or  practical 
places  **  canon ici  "  among  the  "  secular  "  (Du 
Ciu<:e.  Gioss.  Lutinit.  s.  voce).  The  canonici  did 
not  t'uiiy  assume  this  quasi-monastic  character 
till  the  8th  century.  The  theory  which  would 
trace  them  back  as  a  monastic  order  to  St. 
Ans(uiitine;  and  which  ascribes  to  him  the 
Augu>tinian  Rule  scarcely  needs  refutation 
(HiMopin.  De  Monach,  iii.  vi.  p.  71  b. ;  Bingh. 
Uri'iin.  t'ccUs,  vii.  ii.  §  9). 

The  ^  canonici  *'  were  at  first  the  clergy  and 
other  officials  attached  to  the  church,  and  were 
so  allied  either  as  bound  by  canons  (v.  Du  Cange, 
$.  r.\  or  more  probiibly  as  enrolled  on  the  list  of 
e^'clvsiaatical  orficers,  icawitVf  matricula,  albus, 
i..buU  (Socr.  N,  E.  i.  17 ;  Theod.  Lect.  //.  E.  i. 
p.  5.'>.);  Cvnc.  C/taic^  451  A.D.  c  2;  Vales,  ad 
.^-cr.  //.  /;.  V.  19;  Bingh.  i.  v.  §  10).  Du 
I'ange  explains  the  word  by  the  "canon"  awop- 
Tv\ii ;  a  certain  proportion  (one-fourth)  of  the 
alms  of  the  faithful  set  apart  for  the  mainte- 
ajoce  of  the  clergy  and  other  officers  of  the 
church  {Cuncc.  Ajath.  506  A.D.  c.  36;  Aurei.  iii. 
.'>'.?»  A..D.  c.  11;  yiirbon.  589  A.D.  cc.  10,  12). 
Another,  but  most  improbable  derivation  is 
fn*m  KQiymtftKol  (Du  Cinge,  «.  v.).  A  passage 
t*  cite<l  by  Du  Cange  from  the  life  of  Antony 
Attributed  to  Augustine — irifia  rhv  K€ty6va — to 
»hMw  that  the  word  was  equivalent  to  **  clerus." 
But  ^canonici"  was  at  Hrst  a  more  compre- 
h*>n^ive  word  than  **  clerus,"  embracing  all  who 
krU  eeclesisfttical  offices,  as  readers,  singers, 
purter»,  kc  (Thomass.  Vet.  et  Nov.  Diacipi,  I.  ii. 
^i;  Bingh.  i.  v.  §  iO> 


Some  bishops  even  before  the  5th  oentniy,  for 
instance  Eusebiua  of  Vercellae,  Ambrose  ot 
MiUn,  the  great  Augustine,  and  Martin  of  Toun, 
set  an  example  of  monastic  austerity  to  tha 
clergy  domiciled  with  them,  which  became  widely 
popular  {Concc.  Tolei.  \i.  A.D.  531,  c.  1 ;  Turoiu 
ii.  A.D.  567,  c.  1 2>  Gelasins  I.  at  the  close  of  the 
5th  century  founded  an  establishment  of  **  ca- 
nonici regulares"  at  Rome  in  the  Lateran 
(Hospin.  in.  Ti.  p.  72  b.;  Bingh.  VIL  ii.  §  9). 
In  531  A.D.  the  2nd  Council  of  Toledo  speaks  of 
schools  conducted  by  the  ** canonici"  wherein 
the  scholars  lived  **  in  domo  ecclesiae  sub  £pi- 
soopi  praesentiA  "  (oc.  1,  2);  and,  before  the  end 
of  the  same  century,  the  3id  Council  of  Toledo 
orders  the  Scriptures  to  be  read  aloud  in  tlie 
refectory  of  the  priests,  '^sacerdotali  oonTiyio** 
(c.  7).  A  similar  phrase,  ^  mensa  canonica,"  ia 
quoted  by  Du  Cange  from  Gregory  of  Tours 
(^Hist.  X.  ad  fin.)  in  reference  to  the  "  canonici ' 
established  by  Baudinos,  archbishop  of  Tours,  In 
the  6th  century,  and  from  a  charter  granted  by 
Chilperic  in  580  A.D.  (Miraei  Diplom.  Belg.  IL 
1310,  ap.  Du  Cange,  s.  v.).  In  the  3rd  Council  of 
Orleans,  a.d.  538,  the  "  canonici  "  are  forbidden 
secular  business  (Cone.  AureL  III.  c.  11).  The 
college  in  which  the  canons  resided,  or  rather 
the  church  to  which  the  college  was  attached,  is 
styled  "  canonica  "  in  a  charter  724  A J>.  {Chart, 
Langob.  Brunett.  p.  470,  ap.  Du  Cange,  s.  o.). 

Bishops,  especially  for  missions,  were  fre- 
quently chosen  out  of  the  monasteries ;  and  these 
naturally  surrounded  themselves  with  monks. 
In  the  words  of  Montalembert  many  a  bishopric 
was  **  cradled  "  in  a  monastery.  Thus  in  Armo- 
rica  **  the  principal  communities  formed  by  the 
monastic  missionaries  (from  Britain  in  the  5th 
century)  were  soon  transformed  into  bishoprics." 
(Monks  of  the  West,  II.  273.)  In  countries 
which  owed  their  Christianity  to  monks,  the 
monastery  and  the  cathetlral  rose  side  by  side, 
or  under  one  roof.  But  cathedral-monas- 
teries are,  strictly  speaking,  almost  peculiar 
to  England  (Stubbs,  fntrod.  to  Epp,  Vantuar. 
xxi.);  for,  while  elsewhere,  for  the  most  part, 
either  the  cathedral  or  the  monastery  ousted 
the  other,  in  England  many  of  the  cathedrals 
retained  their  monastic,  more  exactly  their 
quasi-monastic  character  till  the  Reformation. 
Usually  it  was  the  mother-church,  as  Canterbury 
or  Lindisfame,  which  thus  adhered  to  its  origjnal 
institution,  while  the  new  cathedrals  for  the 
sub-divided  diocese  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
non-monastic  clergy  (Stubbs,  v.  sup.  xxii.).  In 
either  case,  as  at  Worcester,  the  cathedral  clergy 
were  the  parochial  clergy  of  the  city  (Stubbs.  The 
Cathedr.  of  Worcester  in  the  Sth  Century,  Com- 
munic  to  the  Historic  Sect,  of  the  Instit.  July, 
1862).  The  result  of  this  combination  on  the 
clergy  generally,  and  on  the  monks,  was  twofold. 
On  the  one  hand  the  clergy  became,  in  the  first 
instance,  more  monastic ;  on  the  other,  a  some- 
what more  secular  tone  was  given  for  a  time 
to  the  monasteries.  But,  as  these  cathedral- 
monasteries  came  to  lose  their  missionary  cha- 
racter, other  monasteries  arose,  by  a  reaction 
of  sentiment,  of  a  less  secular  and  of  a  more 
ascetic  kind  ;  e.g.  in  England,  Crowland,  and 
Evesham,  in  contrast  to  Peterborough  and  Wor- 
cester (Stubbs,  V.  sup.).  By  the  Council  of 
(ylovesho,  A.D.  747,  all  monasteries  pro]ier  in 
England  were  placed  under  the  Benedictine  rule ; 
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und  thus  the  severaoce  was  defined  of  the  chap- 
ters and  the  monasteries.  {Cone.  Qooesh,  c  24 ; 
d".  Retj.  S,  Bened,  c.  58 ;  cf.  Mabill.  AA,  0. 8,  B. 

I.  Praef.  Iri.). 

Bat  Chrodegang,  or  Chrodogang,  cousin  of 
Pepin  and  archbishop  of  Metz,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  8th  century,  was  virtually  the  founder  of 
**  cnnonici "  as  a  semi-monastic  order.  By 
enforcing  strict  obedience  to  the  Rule  and  the 
Superior  he  tightened  the  authority  of  the 
bishop  over  the  clergy  of  his  cathedral  {Reg, 
Chrodeg.  ap.  Labb.  Cone,  vii.  1445).  But, 
while  retaining  the  monastic  obligations  of 
*«  obedience  "  and  of  chastity,"  he  relaxed  that 
of  poverty.  His  '*  canonici "  were,  like  monks,  to 
have  a  common  dormitory  and  a  common  refec- 
tory {Beg,  Chrod,  c.  3 ;  (imc,  MogurU.  813  A  D. 
c  9).  Like  monks  they  were  to  reside  within 
the  cloister ;  and  egress,  except  by  the  porter's 
gateway,  was  strictly  forbidden  {Cone,  AqtUsgr, 
616  A.D.  cc.  117,  144).  But  they  were  allowed 
a  life  interest  in  private  property ;  *  though  after 
death  it  was  to  revert  to  the  church  to  which 
they  belonged ;  and,  which  is  especially  cui-ious, 
they  were  not  to  forfeit  their  property,  even  for 
crimes  and  misdemeanours  entailing  otherwise 
severe  penance.  {Beg,  Chrod,  cc.  31,  32;  cf. 
Stubbs,  Bpp,  Cantuar,  Introd.  xxiv.)  Thus  the 
discipline  of  the  cloister  was  rendered  more 
palatable  to  the  clergy;  while  a  broad  line  of 
demarcation  was  drawn  between  them  and  monks 
(  Cone,  Moguni,  cc  9, 10 ;  Cone,  Ttiron,  111.  c.  25). 
They  were  not  to  wear  the  monk's  cowl  {Beg, 
ChtvcL  c.  53,  interpolated  from  Cone,  Aquisgr, 
c.  125).  The  essential  diOerence  between  a 
cathedral  with  its  ** canonici"  and  an  abbey- 
church  with  its  monks,  has  been  well  expressed 
thus :  the  "  canonici "  existed  for  the  services  of 
the  cathedral,  but  the  abbey-church  for  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  recluses  happening  to 
settle  there  (Freeman,  A^orman  Conquest^  ii.  443). 

Chrodegang's  institution  was  eagerly  adopted 
by  the  fur-seeing  Karl,  in  his  reformation  of 
ecclei^iastical  abuses ;  indeed  he  wished  to  force 
it  on  the  clergy  generally  (Robertson's  Ch,  Hist, 

II.  200).  He  ordered  the  **  canonici "  to  live 
**■  c4inonice,"  and  to  obey  their  bishop  as  abbat ; 
a  similar  emictment  was  made  at  the  Cotmcils  of 
Aachen,  788  A.D.  and  of  Mentz,  813  A.D.  {Cone, 
Aquistjr,  cc.  27,  29 ;  Cone,  Mogunt,  c  9 ;  cf.  Du 
Canee,  a,  v. ;  Hospin.  xxii.  154 ;  Robertson's  Ch, 
lluS.  II.  198).  It  was  evidently  the  great  legis' 
lator's  intention  to  make  these  colleges  of  canons 
instrumental  for  education  {Cone,  CahiU,  813 
A.D.  c.  3;  Alteser.  Asceticon.  II.  1).  Thus  one 
of  the  principal  canons  was  the  **Scholasticus" 
(schoolmaster,  or  more  properly,  chancellor, 
Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  II.  443),  and  the 
buildings  were  arranged  mainly  to  be  used  as 
schools  (Hospin.  p.  15«^— 6). 

The  rule  of  Chrodegang  in  its  integrity  was 
shortlived.  By  the  middle  of  the  9th  century 
it  was  in  force  in  most  cathedrals  of  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and,  more  partially,  in  England 
(Robertson's  Ch.  Hist.  II.  200).  But,  though 
milder  even  than  that  mildest  of  monastic  rules — 
the  Benedictine — it  was  too  severe  to  be  generally 
accepted  by  the  clergy,  especially  in  England. 
In  the  9th  century  (Robertson,  II.  209),  or, 
rather,  by  the  end   of  the  8th  (Stubbs,  £f>p» 

■  Abu.  the  diet  wm  mure  geuerutis.     {Heg.  Chrod. 
C  23;  Cone.  Aquityr.  bl6  x^>.  c  122.) 
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CaniMar,  Intr.  xvii.),  bodies  of  secular  clerks, 
with  the  character  if  not  the  name  of  **  canonici,** 
had  supplanted  monks  in  many  parts  of  England ; 
but  they  soon  lost  the  ground  which  they  had 
gained.  Partly,  perhaps,  from  the  popularity  ol 
monks  with  the  laity  in  England,  as  the  harbingers 
of  Christianity,  and  as  intimately  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  nation,  partly  from  the  repug- 
nance of  the  clergy  to  asceticism,  the  **  Loth»- 
ringian  "  rule  never  took  root  here  ^  (Freeman, 
0.  sap,,  II.  85).  According  to  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  (Stubbs,  De  Invent,  Crue.  Intr.  ix.),  ii 
never  was  accepted  here.  ^An  attempt  was 
made  to  introduce  it  in  the  Legatine  Council 
of  786,  which  probably  went  no  further  in 
effect  than  to  change  the  name  of  secular  clerks 
into  canons,  and  to  turn  secular  abbots  into 
deans  **  (Stubbs,  v,  sup,  x. ;  Cone,  Caicyth,  c  4.) 
By  1050  AJ>.  it  was  nearly  obsolete  in  England 
(Stubbs,  V.  8up,  IX.).  Celibacy  seems  to  have 
formed  no  integral  part  of  the  plan  in  the 
foundation  of  Waltham.  (Freeman,  v.  sup,  II. 
443 ;  Stubbs,  De  Inv,  Crue,  xii.) 

Even  where  it  had  been  at  first  in  vogue  the 
Rule  of  Chrodegang  was  soon  relaxed ;  nor  were 
the  efforts  of  Adalbero,  Willigis,  and  others, 
effectual  to  restore  it  (Robertson's  Ch,  Hist, 
II.  477).  The  "canonici"  became,  first,  a  com- 
munity dwelling  together  under  the  headship  of 
the  bishop,  but  not  of  necessity  under  the  same 
roof  with  him;  next,  an  "acephalous"  com- 
munity,— a  laxity  which  had  been  specially  con- 
demned by  the  Council  of  Aachen,  already  men- 
tioned (c.  101) — and,  gradually,  instead  of  repre- 
senting the  clergy  of  the  diocese  they  developed 
into  a  distinct,  and,  sometimes,  antagonistic  body 
(Robertson,  II.  476).  As  their  wealth  and  in- 
fluence increased  they  cliiimed  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  diocese  (Robertson,  II.  401). 
Trithemius  speaks  of  the  "  Canonici  Treviren*es  " 
in  the  close  of  the  10th  century,  as  both  in  name 
and  in  reality  "seculares  non  regulares":  and 
Hospininn  protests  against  the  very  expression 
"canonici  seculares,"'  as  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  like  "  regulares  ii-regulares."  (Hospinian, 
V,  sup,  p.  73.) 

The  "Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine," 
founded  by  Ives  of  Chartres  and  others,  in  the 
1 1th  century,  may  be  regarded  as  resulting  from 
the  failure  of  the  attempts  to  force  the  canonical 
rule  on  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches  (Robertson's  Ch,  Hist.  11.  708).  These 
"  canonici "  differed  but  slightly  from  the  monk*; 
and,  unlike  the  "  canonici "  of  older  date,  resem- 
bled  the  monks  in  the  renunciation  of  pri.<ti.« 
property.  This  order  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land very  early  in  the  V2ih  century  by  Adelwald, 
confessor  of  Henry  1st,  but  some  assign  an  earlier 
date.  At  the  Reformation  there  were,  according 
to  Hospinian  (p.  73),  more  than  8000  "  ccfobia 
canonicorum  "  in  Europe ;  the  number  declined 
greatly  afterwards.  The  various  mediaevul  sub- 
divisions of  "  canonici,"  enumerated  by  Du  ^^nge 
{s.  V.)  do  not  fall  within  our  present  scope.  (See 
also  Thomassini,  Vetus  et  Nova  Disciplina,  I.  iii 

b  1111  the  14th  century  these  eemi-regnUr,  nemi-eeculsr 
foundations  seem  to  have  been  uncongenial  to  the  >^  glidi. 
Harold,  the  founder  of  Waltham,  is  an  exc^lon.  (Fre^ 
man,  yorm.  Conq.  II.  445). 

e  The  expression  "secular  canons"  sometimeB  oocura 
prematurt'ly  (e:  g  in  Freenian*s  Jforman  Conqttea)  when 
**  secular  clerks  "  would  be  more  exact. 
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•c  7-12 ;  in.  u.  c  27  ;  Bihiiotheque  Sacr^,  par 
Richard  et  Girardin,  s.  v.  Par.  1822 ;  Martigny, 
iKditmnair^   du   AntiquiUs    Chr€tienne$y    Par. 

Cutiomioae  in  the  primitive  church  were  deroat 
women,  taking  charge  of  funerals  and  other 
works  of  charity  (Socr.  //.  i;.  i.  17 ;  Soz.  H.  E, 
Tiii.  23,  cf.  Justin.  Notell.  cc.  43,  59,  ap.  Menardi 
CVmmi.  m  8,  Bened.  Anian.  Omc,  Beg,  c.  68). 
Though  not  originally  bound  by  a  vow,  nor 
compelled  to  lire  in  a  community  (Bingh.  Orig, 
KocL  VII.  lY.  f  1 :  but  cf.  Pelliccla  Ecd,  Christ, 
Pom.  I.  iii.  3,  f  1),  they  lired  apart  from  men, 
and  had  a  spedal  part  of  the  church  reserved  for 
them  in  the  pnblic  services  (Du  Cange,  s.  v.).  In 
the  8th  century  the  **  canonicae,"  *'  canonissae," 
•r  *^  canonichissae,"  lived  together  afler  the 
example  of  the  **canonici,"  being  like  them 
attached  to  particular  churches  (Pellic.  I.  iii.  4, 
§  1>  They  are  distinguished  from  nuns  {Cone, 
Framcof,  794  A.D.  cc  46,  47);  but,  like  nuns 
were  strictly  debarred  from  the  society  of  men 
{Cone,  At(vusgr,  816  A.D.  c  20 ;  cf.  C>nc,  Cabiil, 
813  A.D.  c  53).  Tney  were  to  occupy  them- 
lelres  specially,  like  the  **  canonici "  in  education 
{Come,  f  raw  of,  c  40;  Gmc.  Aquisgr,  c  22). 
See  further  Magdeb.  Centur.  viii.  6.  The  "do- 
micellae  **  or  secular  canonesses  are  of  later  date 
(Dn  Cange,  8.  v.),  (See  also  Thomass.  Vet.  ei 
Soc.  Di»:ipi.  I.  iii.  cc  43,  51,  63;  Alteserrae 
Atcetkon.  111.  3.)  [I.  G.  S.] 

CANONISTAE.    [Cason  Law.] 

CANONIZATION  U  defined  by  Ferraris 
(«ub  voc.  Veneratio  Sanctorum)  to  be  a  **  public 
ju^igment  and  expre«s  definition  of  the  Apostolic 
See  nupectiog  the  sanctity  and  glory  of  one, 
who  is  thereupon  solemnly  added  to  the  roll  of 
the  xaints,  and  set  forth  for  the  public  veneration 
of  the  whole  Church  militant,  and  the  honours 
due  to  saints  decreed  to  him.*'  And  it  is  distin- 
guished by  him  from  B^itijicationj  which  means, 
act:uriiing  to  the  same  authority,  a  like  **  lawful 
i;rant  by  the  pope  to  a  particular  kingdom,  pro- 
\  iuce,  religious  body,  or  place,  to  venerate  and  in- 
Viike,  in  the  mass  and  by  exposition  of  relics,"  &c., 
*<*me  particular  person,  deceased.  Both,  in  this 
i^nse.  date  subsequently  to  the  period  of  which 
tite  prehent  work  treats,  the  first  formal  canoni- 
x.itiun  by  a  pope  being  said  to  be  either  that  of 
.St.  Suibert  by  Pope  I^  111.  a.D,  804,  at  the  re- 
•fueAt  of  C*harlemagne  (Ferraris,  as  above),  or 
( Mrhi<:h  however  depends  on  a  letter  said  to  be  a 
f  .r^ery)  that  of  Udalric,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  bv 
«iil»Iunia  of  Pope  John  XV.  A.D.  993  (Mabill. 
A  a.  >W.  Ben.  Saec.  V,  Pref.  f  101 ;  Gibbiogs, 
Jntciect,  on  the  Dipt^cha,  p.  33,  Dubl.  1864). 
bat  canonization  in  some  sense  (  =  inserting  in  the 
<  !^inun  of  the  Mass)  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  practice 
o'  very  early  date  (being  alluded  to  by  TertuUian, 
1/i  Cor.  iii.,  and,  earlier  still,  in  the  Martyr,  Poly- 
«  i'7>.  zviii.,  ap.  Euseb.  //.  E.  iv.  15),  viz.  that  of 
reciting  at  a  certain  part  of  the  Eucharistic  service 
th^  names  (among  others)  of  deceased  saints  and 
tn.irtyr*  [D1PTYC118];  not  for  invocation  (**  non 
iuvocantar,'*  St.  Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei,  zzii.  10),  but 
**  in  memory  of  those  who  have  finished  their 
ci.>ur»e,  and  for  the  exercising  and  preparation  of 
th4«e  who  have  yet  to  walk  in  their  steps" 
{Mart.  S.  Poiyc.y,  The  authority  by  which  a 
name  was  lBMrte<l  in  this  liiit — the  saint  beiug 
'Jicn  said  to  be  **  vindiuttU2»  **  (Optat.  Dc  Hchistn. 
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J)onat,  i.  16) — was,  until  at  least  the  10th  cen- 
tury, that  of  the  bishop,  with  (no  doubt)  the  con- 
sent of  his  clergy  and  people,  and,  as  time  went  on, 
of  the  synod  and  metropolitan,  and  according  to 
Mabillon  {Praef.  in  Actt.  SS,  Bened.  p.  41 2^  of  the 
emperor  or  king.  But  the  consent  of  the  last 
named  could  only  have  been  asked  or  given  in 
cases  of  political  importance,  real  or  supposed. 
The  last  case  of  canonization  by  a  metropolitan  is 
said  to  have  been  that  of  St.  Ganltier,  or  (kncher, 
abbat  of  Pontoise,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
A.D.  1153  (Gibbings,  as  above).  And  a  decree  of 
Pope  Alexander  III.  A.D.  1170,  gave  the  prero- 
gative to  the  pope  thenceforth,  so  fiir  as  the 
Western  Church  was  concerned  [Calendar; 
MABTrBOLOQY;  Menoloqy];  who  proceeded 
(ace.  to  Ferraris)  in  two  ways,  either  by  formally 
sanctioning  local  or  other  saints,  who  had  long 
before  been  canonized  in  effect  by  common  con- 
sent, or  by  initiating  the  process  himself  in  new 
cases.  '*  C!anonizare "  is  also  used  to  signify 
simply  to  "approve,"  or  to  "appoint  to  a  ai- 
nonry,"  or  to  enrol  in  the  "canon  of  the  clergy, 
or  to  make  a  canon  in  a  Council.  (Sulig.  ie 
Diptychis;  Du  Cange;  Suicer;  Ferraris,  Prompia 
Biblioth,)  [A  W.  H.] 

CANOPT.  The  fixed  solid  canopy,  or  cifiorium, 
over  the  altar,  has  ali*eaiiy  been  described  under 
Altar,  p.  65.  It  has  been  supposed,  however, 
that  the  altar  was  sometimes  anciently  covered 
with  a  canopy  of  a  lighter  kind,  as  of  silk.  In 
the  will  of  Abbot  Aredius  (in  the  Works  of 
Gi-egory  of  Tours,  p.  1313,  ed.  Ruinart),  who 
died  A.D.  591,  we  find,  among  other  things 
declared  necessary  for  a  church,  "  cooperturioe 
holosericos  tres ;  calices  argenteos  quatuor  .  .  . 
item  cooperturium  lineum  .  .  .*'  These  silken 
coverings  Binterim  {DenkwOrd,  vii.  3,  353) 
believes  to  be  not  altar-cloths,  but  canopies, 
while  the  "  coo|)erturius  linens  **  is  an  altar-cloth, 
distinct  from  the  corporal.  Gregory  of  Tours 
also,  a  contemporary  of  Aredius,  describing  a 
dream  or  vision,  says,  "  cum  jam  altarium  cum 
oblationibns  paiiio  terico  coopertum  esset,"  Gnnt- 
chramn  entered  {Hist.  Franc,  vii.  22,  p.  347,  ed. 
Ruinart).  Here  again  Binterim  (u.  s.)  supposes 
that  a  canopy  is  intended,  insisting  on  the  words 
of  Optatus  {De  Schism.  Donat.  vi.  1,  p.  92),  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  boards 
of  the  altar  were  covered  with  linen.  The 
words  of  Optatus,  however,  written  of  the 
African  church  in  the  4th  century,  have  but 
little  application  to  Galilean  customs  at  the  end 
of  the  6th,  nor  are  they  in  fact  contr.^dictory 
to  the  words  of  Gregory ;  for  the  altar  may  have 
been  first  covered  with  linen,  and  the  oblations 
upou  it  afterwards  covered  with  a  silken  veil. 
This  was  probably  the  case ;  for  a  word  derived 
fram  *  cooperire '  would  naturally  refer  to  covering 
up  closely,  rather  than  to  shading  as  a  canopy 
does.  Compare  Altar-CLOTHS,  p.  69.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Mabillon  and  Ruinart 
are  right  in  explaining  the  word  cooperturius  of 
an  altar-covering  or  Veil.  The  "cooperturius 
Sarmaticus,"  which  Gregory  rejected  {De  Vitis 
Patrttm,  p.  8, 1195),  seems  to  have  been  intended 
for  a  similar  use. 

The  custom  of  carrying  a  canopy  over  the 
pope  in  certain  processions  does  not  seem  to  be 
mentioned  earlier  than  the  V2ih  century  (see 
iJrdo  Bomanus  XI,  17,  126 ;  40,  136);  and  the 
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•M  of  s  caDopf  Is  DTinhuIow  th<  EuchuUt  in 
C-jrjMt  Chi-itti  proceuiniu  ii  Uler  itill. 

For  th«  coDOpj   lai-nuniatiiig   tha  tuA  of  i 

bbliop,  MI  Throne.  [C.] 

OANTABKABn.  LiKmllr,  btu«n  of  tht 
eaiOabmm,  or  urudrorm  itiindaril  of  th*  later 
Bomao  amperon,  in  miliUrj  or  rotigtoiu  pro- 
eeuioD).  The  woiil  occur*  in  tha  Out.  TkeoJot. 
iIt.  T,  2,  u  applied  to  a  guild  of  such  penoiu, 
and  hai  do  direct  ooDneiian  with  eocleiiaitical 
Biitiqnitjr.  Binghmn,  however  (itL  5,  6),  citei 
the  pfuiage  in  it<  beadog  apon  the  mention  of 
ceoturiona  by  the  C  la  Trullo  (c  61)  aa  con- 
nected with  diTiiuktlon;  and  hence  it  appean  in 
the  iodei  to  his  work  u  tha  name  of  -a  nrt  of 
coDJnrors."  The  con^.rwn  itaelf  i>  mentioned 
by  MiuDciiu  Pelii  (poat.  e.  27)  and  Tertiiliian 
{Apat.  c  16)  M  au  inataDce  of  the  DoconadoDi 
honour  paid  by  the  haathena  to  tba  ligure  of  the 
cro«.  [E.  H.  P.] 

CANTATOBIUH.  [Aktiphohikiuii.] 
CANTEBBUBY.  COUNCIL  OF,  two  in 
Labb.  &c  i— <I)  A.D.  605,  fictitious,  nuting  on 
a  forged  charter  of  Ethelbert  to  St.  Anguatin'a 
monastery  at  CaDterbun  (>ee  Haddan  and  Stubba, 
Cmnc.  ill.  5S,  57).  (S)  AJ>.  635,  founded  on  ■ 
mere  mintake.  [A.  W.  H.] 

CANTHABUB  <or  -TJU),  alao  PhiboCah- 

TIIARUB,  alio  CANTHABCTB  CBaOnATDS  or  CGB1>- 
BTRATua,  1.  a  chandelier  for  ecclesiaitlcat  uae,  de- 
scribed by  Dac&nge,  a.  v.  at  *'a  disc  of  metal, 
furnished  with  candlea  liied  upon  it."  The  word 
is  of  very  frequent  occuri'cnca  in  Anastasins 
and  nther  early  authoritiei:  e.g.  iS.  SUv.  iiiW. 
%  34,  "  conthara  cerostraU  :iii  aarea  ;  "  tb.  f  36, 
"phanun   canthorum  argenteum  cum  delphii  * 
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a  ptalm  the  operation  of  the  body.  He  ;m*  oi 
to  give  as  a  reason  why  the  book  of  i'ntmi  ia  m 
ailed  nther  than  the  book  of  CanlkJei,  that  a 
caolide  may  be  without  a  paalm,  bnt  notapaalm 
without  a  caiticle.  Jerome  diitiogui^ea  to 
the  effect  that  psalms  properly  belong  to  tfae 
T^ion  of  ethici,  so  that  we  know  thron|ch  the 
bodily  organs  what  to  do  or  avoid — while  cui- 
ticlea  deal  with  higher  matters,  the  harmony  of 
the  universe,  and  the  order  and  concord  of  cra- 
tion.  Hymns  are  dlstinfnilahed  (rom  both,  la 
being  directly  occupied  with  the  piaiaaa  of  Ood. 
Othen  distingoish  differently,  while  Cbryioatout 
and  Basil  define  to  much  tha  same  effect.  So 
also  Thomaiini.  Bona  diitingnlshes  between 
foor  aorti  of  lacred  song:  (1)  Canticle  (C^n- 
ticnm)  which  ia  anng  by  tha  voice  alone ;  (2) 
Psalm  (Psnlmnt),  which  ia  aung  by  the  voice, 
acoompanied  by  a  maaical  inatmment ;  (3)  Can- 
ticle of  a  psalm  (Ganticum  Faalnii),  when  there 
is  an  Inatromental  prelude  to  tha  voice ;  (4) 
Psalm  of  a  canticle  (Psalmns  Cantici),  when  the 
voice  begins  and  the  organ  or  other  inatramental 
accompaniment  follows.  Bat  this  seems  to  be 
over  refining,  and  hence  some  hsve  considered 
tha  three  words  [Psalm,  Canticle,  Hymn]  u 
virtually  tynoDTias,  on  the  ground  that  it  ii 
easy  to  show  tfiat  sacred  aongs  were  called  by 
these  three  name*,  bnt  not  so  easy  to  show  that 
these  names  represent  dilfereat  kinds  of  song, 
siuoe  they  are  used  promiscuously  in  the  titli>i 
of  the  psalms.  Hence  it  bat  been  though', 
by  some  that  St.  Paul  in  the  pAssagea  refirml 
to  is  simply  recommending  the  useof  tbe  paalter 
On  the  whole  we  may  be  satialied  with  St. 
Aaguitine's  conclnsion,  who  after  discussing  the 
Doiut  st  some  length,  siys  he  will  leave  tbe 
those  who  are  sble,  and  have  tbe 


eanlhani  cei 

ginta."  8.  Si/rairueh.  liii.  ^  80,  "ad  bea'tum  Pe- 
trum  «  canthara  argentea  iecit."  Amnng  the 
articles  of  church  property  confisaled  by  Pope 

iimnded  by  the  eiarch  of  Ravenna,  as  the  price  of 
his  support,  we  read  of  "  cnntharos  et  coronas 
lunc  ante  sacrum  altare  et  coufessionem  baati 
Petri  Apostoli  ei  nntiquo  pendebant "  (Anost.  S. 
.-er.ji,a  liiivi.  i  159>  2.  a  vassal  for  waur 
[Pi.lALA.]  [E.  v.] 

CANTIANILLA,  with  Cantukus  and  Can- 
THIS,  miirtyrs  at  Aquileia.  commemorated  May  31 
{Mui.  Xon.  Vet.,  Usuardi).  [C.] 

CAKTIANUM  CONCILIUM.  [Kent.] 
CANTICLE  iCanlicam).  A  .peciea  of 
sacred  long.  St.  Paul  [Eph.  v.  19]  mentions 
"  psalms  end  hymn*  and  spiritual  aongs," 
AoAoiii^fT  iwrrofi  ifuA^uiii  leal  l^iroii  ml  f!9(uf 
irF»u|JBTiKBri  ("cantids  spirititalibua."  Vulg,). 
Ha  also  couples  the  three  terms  in  Col.  iii.  16. 
Some  of  the  psalms  are  called  in  the  1.XX.  and 
VuIe.:  4aA>i&t  ^Stit  (Psiilmiu  Cantici),  e.ij. 
LXVll.,  XCI.  (L.\V1II.,  XCIl.),  or  tint  qltSt 
(Ijius  Cantici);  e,^.  \C1I.(XCHI.).  Onthedis- 
tinction  between  a  psiita  and  a  canticle,  Angus- 
tine  remarks  (on  Ps.  LXVll.)  that  some  before 
hie  time  hnd  made  this  distinction  between  a 
canticle  and  a  p->ulm,  that  since  a  canticle  ia 
sung  with  the  voice  alone,  but  a  paalm  with  the 
accom|MDiment  of  an  iostrupient;  so  bv  a  can- 
ticle, the  inlclligeni.'euflbemtndii.aigaitied,  by 


1    pislicum  ...  I  lei, 

Lilicae  quinqna-  ]  accurately.  The  broad  distinction,  to  which  tho 
deiivutlcn  of  the  Greek  words  would  lead,  seems 
(o  be  that  a  psalm  was  song  to  instrumental 
accompaniment,  a  canticle  with  tbe  voice  alone; 
while  a  hymn  ia  >  direct  praise  of,  or  thanks- 
giving to  God. 

Id    ecclesiastical    asg    the   word    aintide    it 

applied  to  those  poetical    eitracts    from    Holy 

Scripture,  which    are    incorjBralcd  among   tba 

psalms  in  the  divine  ofRce.     For  the  most  part 

the  Gregorian  and 


s  derived  r 


iticle 


liatelJXfo™ 


among  the  psnima  at  Lauds,  Immedi 

the  three  final  psalmi;  and  St.  Benedi 

rule  directs  thnt  on  each  day  at  Lauds  a  cantids 

from  the  Prophets  shall  be  snug,  "  sicut  psallit 

Ecciesis  Komana."    Theu  canticles,  etill  retained 

from  the  Old  Testament,  said  in  the  following 

At  Lands : — 
Ofi  Bnndsja  sod  Fnttvak.  '  Boiedldle.'* 
On  MondiTB,  The  Song  or  laslab  (Is.  iH.). 
On  Tanda]r.'nieSDBg<irHneklah(li.iiivni  I«-n) 
On  Wednndar,  Theaone  of  Hsnoati  (I  Kam.  It  I-IO). 
On  ThorKlsr.  Ths  SoDg  of  Hc*a  (t^.  i*.  1-lt). 
On  FrMsr.  Tbe  eoog  of  Bstiakknk  (Hsb,  UL  I-l*). 
On  SstuidST,  The  Soog  or  Uosa  (DeuL  xxilL  l-*i}. 

And  also  three  from  the  New  Testament: — 

Jimtdiclu.      said  dallj  at  Laoda. 

"        -     •  .   Vwpris, 


CANTICDH  GTASOELICtrH 

naae  outiclsi  an  old  wl(li  ui  antlplioii,  in 

Otlwr  Wotaiii  br«*kriM  dm  a  gnat«T  TuHatf 
■f  caatidca:  tbiu  the  BtDedlctlBt  ud  other 
Bcaactte  brenariM  of  the  nme  type,  hare  three 
taBtidei  iBttead  of  pulnu,  in  the  third  ooctani 
«tt  Ssodaj*  and  iMtiTtti. 

In  tbe  Office  of  th*  Greek  Church,  the  follow- 
ta(  nine  eantidee,  called  oda  (tiiiii),  are  ap- 
pejnted  at  Land* ; — 

(I)  Tta  Bo^  If  Hoen  ta  Bmdiu  CKi-  it.  l-lt). 

(1)  tyf  Shv  of  Mam  1b  Deal.  (DeDt.  mil.  1-13). 

(»)  ne  Piajw  at  Hnnh  0  Sua.  1L  i-id). 

(4)  Tbe  Pnver  aTBiUkkak  (Hib.  I1L  a-1*}. 

(•)  The  Pr^  st  lealah  (U  utL  »-»>. 

(•}  Tka  Pnrer  e(  Jonah  (Jon.  U.  1^). 

(1)  m  Pmreii  of  UK  Thna  Half  CUUrMl  (DuL  UL 
»M>    [InApoBT.] 

(DTtaSiiwt  ol  tMlliragBouailldren.    [Braa- 


CAPmn^RT 


vaa  foimd  hy  eiperie 


.kilfulne 


of  the  I 


pntpbec^   . 


,  ,  a  diSerent  time. 

J  and  Benadidtt  were  in  earlj  timet 
ne   maicea :    the   former  before   the 
1  wme  early  Gallican  maiset;   tbe 
ii  preacribed  in  the  4lb  Canncil  of  Toledo 
lang  before  the  epiatle  on  Sondaja  and 
fctiTaU  ofmartirrt. 

"Te  DeDin"  it  the  only  cotnpoeltion  not  taken 
from  Half  Scripturr,  which  ii  uguiUly  cooaidered 
a  camide.  Some  ritualinta,  bowerer,  think  it 
(hould  be  THkaned  Among  bymua. 

For  a  fnller  collectioD  of  canticle*  we  the 
Uoanbic  brcTiarj,  and  Thomaaius,  vot.  ii. 

[H.J.H.] 

CANTICUM  EVANGEUCUM.     "  Btne- 

dii-lii*"  wa*  tometimei  >o  called,  probably  to 

ditlioguiiih  it  from  the  other  omticle   i>aid  nt 


CANTICUM  GRADUUM.  The  Gradu« 
Pialnu  were  Kmetimes  lo-called.  They  wen 
nrited  in  tbe  following  order:  the  lint  fivi 
with  Sajmem  atlertnam,  .-ic.,  ».ai  followed  by  i 
few  Tf ndclea,  were  uid  "pro  defunclii."  Thi 
neil  lea  each  with  "Gloria;"  lire  "pro  cun 
[refcalione,"  and  fire  "  pro  familiaribui ;"  end 
vniup  beinr  followed  by  a  few  rerniclea  and  i 
wlleTt.       *  '  [H.J.H.] 

CANTOB.      (PfoheMd,  ^iArDi.  ^tX-r^tir 

Among  the  clerjci  of  the  ancient  Church  are 
to  be  reciianed,  a*  a  diitinct  order,  the  Canti 
or  Puilmi.tiie,  whoae  inititntioB  datn,  it  wo 
•eeiTi,  fnim  the  4th  centniy.  They  are  menlio 
in  the  ipadoi;cal  Ou(,'(vt>[>iu,  io  called  (ii. 
$  13;  iii.  11;  riii.  10,  f  2,  etc)  and  In  the  << 
ttalicaiCamamt  {an.  26,  Vi,6i-i.  In  the  liftee 
canon  of  the  cooneil  of  Laodicse^  a.D.  365,  t 

IB  tite  cawm  or  catalof:iie  of  clergy,  to  whom 


rendered  them  unfit  to  perform  thii  lenice  with* 

oat  ioatmction  and  gnidance,  it  waa  remlTed  to 

ipart  a  pecnllar  order  of  men  for  the  ■ingen' 

e,  not   with  a  riew  to  abollsli  the  ancient 

paalmody,  bat  to  retrieve  and  improre  it.    That 

-egtriction  Impoeed  hy  tbe  council  of  Laodf- 

muit  be  regarded  a*  a  temporary  proTiaion, 

designed  only  to  rerlre  and  derelop  the  ancient 

psalmody,  then  fiklling  into  decay,  appean  tmta 

the  be\i  collected  by  3.  Angnatine,  Chryioitoni, 

Basil,  and  others,  that  in    their  own   age   the 

cnitom   of  congregatiooal    ainging    waa    again 

generally  observed  in  the  chnrchei. 

Aa  tn  the  form  of  ordination  by  which  tha 
cantorea  were  let  apart  for  their  office,  this  wu 
done,  ai  in  the  case  of  the  other  infi-rior  ordera, 
without  imposition  of  hands;  but  in  one  thing 
it  differed  from  the  othera,  that  wherraa  the 
Utt«r  were  ninally  conferred  by  tha  biihop  or  a 
chorepiscopoB,  this  Older  might  be  confernd  by 
a  preabyter,  niing  tbe  fbrm  of  words  following, 
aa  giren  in  the  4th  canncil  of  Carthage,  c  10 : 
"See  that  than  Ulieve  in  thy  heart  what  thon 
aingeit  with  thy  month,  and  approTe  in  thy 
works  what  thon  believest  in  thy  heart."  [Com- 
pare COHPESWFi,  g  4.]  BinghHm,  iii.  7;  Harteni 
*  J»(.  Beef.  Sai»uj  I.  c  »iil.  art.  8,  5  4.  [D.B.] 

OANTUAEffiKSE  CONCILIUM.    [Cm- 

CAPA  OR  CAPPA.    [Cope.] 

CAPITOUNL  A  name  of  reproach  applie-l 
by  the  Noratiana  to  the  Ckthollcs,  became  the 
latter  charitably  reBolred,  in  their  aynodi,  to 
receiie  into  commonion  agHin.  upon  their  sincere 
repentance,  auch  aa  had  offered  aactiliH  in  tha 
Capitol  (Bingham,  h.  i.  c.  3).  [D.  a] 

CAPITULA.  The  name  of  a  prayer  in  the 
Moiarabic 


.  Praj, 
the  end  of  [I 
and  office,  ai 
has  n 
from 


ltd 


other 


Mozarabic 


!BWlth    ti 


The 


appoint! 


been  to  regnlate  and  encourag 
^sJt  of  the  Cburcb.     Then 


theai 


prsyer^. 

ipooding  prayer  io  the  Muss,  not  however  called 
by  tbia  name,  is  directed  to  be  eaid  "ad  ora- 
tionem  dominicam."  Baronina,  referring  to  an 
epistle  of  Pope  Vigiliua,  obaerrea  that  Ibrmerly 
the  wold  CapittUum  wae  tued  of  "  precea  quae- 
dam  proliiiorea  in  honorein  Sanctornra  vel 
SolenniUtum."  [U.  J.  H.] 

CAPITULABE.   [AsTiraoFARiDM,  p.  100.] 
CAPITULABY.     The   term    "Cajritnlar 
■  ■        ■  :ula  or  lit 

irly  Fiankiab  aorereigna,  becanae 
'  tbe  laws  enacted  at  one  time  and  place  were 
:  usnally  collected  and  published  in  a  continuous 
aerio.  The  collective  aeriei  wu  called  a  "Capi- 
I  tulary ;"  the  several  Iswa  which  were  the  mem- 
bers of  the  seriea  were  called  "  Capitnla."  Tbe 
term  haa  not  in  itself  any  todesiastioal  manning, 
being  alto  applicable  to  temporal  lawa.  Bst,  aa 
a  fact,  the  nujurity  (though  by  no  meana  tha 
hole)   of  the    Krankish   Cajnlala   were  of  in 
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OAPITULAKY 


CAPmJLARY 


The  edition  of  Baluze*  be^ut  with  Childe- 
Dsrt's  Constitution  for  the  Abolition  (f  Idolatry, 
554  A.D.  This  is  followed  by  yarioas  other 
capitaJa  of  the  first  race  of  kings,  nz.  of  Lo- 
thaire  L  and  II.,  Dagobert,  and  Sigebert.  Crime, 
ilarery,  marriage,  contracts,  pledget,  jadicial 
and  ecclesiastical  regulations,  all  nnd  place 
among  these  laws,  which  fumisn  dome  interest- 
ing evidence  of  the  religious,  political,  and  social 
condition  of  France.  They  snow  strong  traces 
of  clerical  inHuence,  in  the  care  which  they  take 
of  ecclesiastical  interests.  The  Merovingian 
princes  were  rude  and  unlearned,  and  were  glad 
to  make  use  of  the  abilities  and  learning  of  the 
priesthood :  they  were  also  dissolute,  and  perhaps 
glad  to  compound  for  their  excesses  by  gratify- 
ing the  priesthood ;  and  both  these  causes 
conspired  to  throw  wealth  and  power  into  epi- 
scopal hands.  Nor  was  this  state  of  things 
wholly  without  its  advantages.  The  influence 
of  the  clergy  mitigated  the  ferocity  of  the 
nobles,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
humane  tone  of  portions  of  the  Merovingian 
laws  is  probably  due  to  the  part  which  they 
took  in  the  formation  of  them. 

It  may  be  briefly  mentioned  that  tha  follow- 
ing subjects  appear  repeatedly  and  with  pro- 
minence : 

The  right  of  sanctuary  in  churches.  The 
crime  of  doing  violence  to  churches  or  monastic 
houses.  The  crime  of  violence  to  the  persons  or 
property  o(  the  clergy  or  monks.^  The  right 
freely  conferred  on  ^1  men,  without  restraint, 
of  making  gifts  of  land  or  other  property  to  the 
Church.  "Hie  duty  of  a  strict  observance  of  the 
Lord's  day,« 

It  is  impossible,  however,  here  to  discuss  these 
laws  in  detaiL  Indeed,  in  the  judgment  of 
Guizot,  they  hardly  deserve  it.  Civilisation 
during  the  Merovingian  dynasty  persistently 
declined,  and  in  the  Church  the  bishops  came  by 
degrees  to  constitute  an  irresponsible  and  ill- 
organized  aristocracy, — the  power  of  the  Metro- 
politans and  of  the  State  having  gradually 
declined. 

We  come  next  to  a  few  Capitularies  in  the 
nominal  reign  of  Childe'ric  III.,  but  in  reality 
the  work  of  Carloman  and  Pepin,  and  then  to  the 
Capitularies  of  Pepin  le  Bref  as  sovereign  of  the 
Franks  in  the  year  752. 

Of  these  latter  Baluze  gives  five  or  six,  but 
Hal  lam  notices  that  only  one  is  expressly  said  to 
be  made  *'in  generali  populi  conventu."     The 

■  Quixot  speaks  of  this  as,  when  he  wrote,  the  best 
editloii,  but  still  only  to  be  regardHl  as  the  materials  for  a 
really  correct  and  satisfiictory  edition  of  the  Capitularies. 
Since  that  time  the  voluminoos  and  elaborate  work  of 
Pert!  has  appeared.  In  which  the  Capitnlarles  have  been 
re-edited  from  MS.  authority,  and  seveFal  unpubUihed  by 
Balnse  added  to  the  number.  This  b  therefore  probably 
now  the  staodard  edition ;  but  the  references  in  this  article 
have  been  kepi  to  the  work  of  Balnie,  because  it  is  more 
portable^  and  probably  more  accenible^  and  because 
finisof  s  references  are  always  made  to  IL 

k  "  In  all  temporal  affaini  the  Tbeodo^lan  Code  was  the 
universal  law  of  the  clergy.  Bat  the  barbaric  Jurispni- 
denoe  had  llborally  provided  for  their  personal  safety :  a 
subdeaoon  was  equivalent  to  two  Franks;  the  antrustion 
and  priest  were  held  in  similar  estimation ;  and  the  life  of 
a  Ushop  was  appreciated  fkr  above  the  common  standard, 
ct  the  price  of  900  pieces  of  gold  "  (Gibbon,  voL  vL  chap. 
snvtiL). 

•  Tfab  Btt^ect  recurs  continually  In  the  Capitulariea. 


rest  appear  to  be  due  to  synods ;  but  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  rash  to  conclude  positively  that  they 
may  not,  in  some  cases,  have  had  some  kind  <n 
subse  |uent  assent  from  the  lay  Counts.' 

It  IS,  perhaps,  hardly  quite  correct  to  say  that 
the  Capitularies  of  Pepin  ^relate  without  ex- 
ception to  ecclesiastical  aflairs"  (Hallom,  Hid, 
AgeSj  vol.  i.  chap.  ii.  part  2).  Not  only  are  they 
concerned  with  questions  of  marriage  and  kin- 
dred matters,  which  perhaps  are  quasi-eccle- 
siastical, but  one  or  two  deal  with  tolls,  with 
the  regulation  of  money,  with  parricide,  and 
with  the  administration  of  justice  as  we.'l 
secular  as  spiritual.  The  general  complexion, 
however,  is  ecclesiastical.  Amongst  other  things 
two  synods  are  to  be  held  annually,  and  detailed 
regulations  are  made  as  to  the  rights  of  bishops, 
abbots,  monks,  and  clergy. 

The  continuance  in  the  laws  of  Pepin,  and,  as 
we  shall  see,  in  those  of  Charlemagne,  of  the 
same  strong  ecclesiastical  type  which  is  found  in 
those  of  the  Merovingians,  is  perhaps  due, 
amongst  other  causes,  to  the  desire  to  attract 
the  Church  to  the  side  of  the  new  dynasty.  ^  In 
order  to  encounter  and  subvert  the  reverence 
which  was  still  yielded  to  a  merely  titular 
monarch,  the  supposed  descendant  of  the  gods, 
it  was  necessary  to  enlist  on  their  own  side 
religious  feelings  of  a  far  deeper  nature,  and  of 
a  much  more  solemn  significance."  (Sir  J.  Ste- 
phen, Led.  on  Hist,  of  France,  vol.  L  p.  84.) 

From  the  time  of  Pepin,  however,  the  Sove- 
reign Power  set  itself  not  only  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  Church,  but  to  correct  its  dis- 
orders. The  strengthening  of  the  Metropolitan 
authority  and  that  of  the  Crown  were  among 
the  means  used  for  reorganizing  the  system. 

We  turn  next  to  the  important  and  copious 
legislation  of  Charlemagne. 

The  public  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne  are 
reckoned  by  Guizot  at  sixty  in  number.  Fire 
other  documents  of  a  more  private  character 
may  also  claim,  in  the  opinion  of  that  writer,  a 
right  to  the  name.«  Nearly  all  these  Capitu- 
laries contain  a  large  number  of  Capitulo,  or 
distinct  articles  in  each  of  them.  These  amount 
in  all  to  1150,  and  are  upon  very  various  sub- 
jects, even  when  included  in  the  same  Capitu- 
lary.   Guizot  classifies — 

80  under  Moral  Legislation, 
273      „      Political 
130      „      Penal 
110      „  '  Civil 

85      •,      Religious     „ 


309 
73 
12 


n 
>» 
» 
n 


n 


Canonical 
Domestic     „ 
Occasional    „ 


Under  the  first  head  he  places  such  articles  as: 
**  Turpe  lucrum  exercent  qui  per  varias  cir- 

d  Gomp.  the  2nd  Qipit.  of  Carloman,  a.d.  T43,  which 
begins : — "  Modo  autera  In  hoc  synodal!  oonventu,  qnl 
oongregatus  est  ad  Kalendas  MarUas  in  loco  qui  dkitor 
LIptenas,  omnes  venerabiles  aaoerdotes  Dei  et  comites  et 
praefecti  priorls  synodi  decreta  oonsentienier  firmavemnt, 
seque  ea  implere  velle  et  obaervare  promiserunt "  (fialuae; 
1. 149). 

•  Balaze's  collection  contains  many  errors,  but  this  is 
due  to  the  looee  use  of  the  word  **  capitulary."  Perts  of 
course  gives  more  still ;  and  some  of  these  last  mlg^t  pro- 
bably be  fairly  considered  as  of  a  public  diaracter,  aai 
added  to  the  oomputation  of  Guizot. 


CAPITULARY 


CAPITULARY 
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aunTentiones  lucrandi  causa  inhoneste  res  qiias- 
libtt  coogr«gare  decertant"  (Balnze  i.  454). 
TkU  U  the  16th  capitulum  of  a  Capitulaiy  made 
A.D.  806.  It  is  rather  a  maxim  of  ethics  than 
aa  edict  or  law. 

Religions  legislation  in  the  above  classification 
b  such  as  relates  not  to  ecclesiastics  alone,  bat 
to  all  the  faithful.  In  some  points  this  resembles 
the  moral  in  its  tone.    Thus  we  find  : 

**Ut  nnllos  credat  quud  nonnisi  in  tribns 
lioguis  (probablj  Latin,  Greek,  and  German) 
Dens  orandns  sit:  quia  in  omni  lingu&  Dens 
adoratnr,  et  homo  exauditur,  si  juste  petierit " 
(EWuze  I  270).  This  is  No.  50  of  a  set  put 
furth  A.D.  794. 

Canonical  legislation  is  the  term  for  what 
concerns  the  relations  of  the  clergy  among 
themselves.  The  tendency  of  this  class  of 
Capitula  is  to  uphold  the  power  of  the  bishops. 
Even  the  monastic  bodies  are  to  be  in  subordi- 
nation to  them.'  In  fact,  Charlemagne  appears 
to  hzve  considered  that  by  reducing  all  the 
clergy  under  the  episcopate,  and  then  exercising 
a  personal  influence  over  the  bishops  himself, 
he  was  providing  the  bestt  remedy  for  the  con- 
dition of  the  Church,  which  was  one  of  much 
disorganisation.  He  aimed  at  a  stronger  and 
more  pervading  discipline,  not  by  reducing  the 
episco}>al  powers,  but  by  taking  care  that  their 
va^t  powers  were  well  exercised. 

With  the  other  heads  of  the  classification  we 
have  not  here  to  do,  except  in  so  far  as  under 
the  title  of  ^  Political  legislation"  some  regu- 
lations are  found  as  to  the  relation  of  the  secular 
aoti  ecclesiastical  powers.  These  tend  to  show 
that  Cliarlemagne,  while  giving  great  power  to 
the  bishops,  consulting  with  them  on  church 
nmtters,  and  using  their  leaniing  and  intelli- 
jjence  for  the  general  puriK>ses  of  his  govern- 
ment, was  careful  not  tu  become  their  tool,  nor 
to  subject  hi.H  own  authority  to  theirs.  "The 
laws  which  fix  the  obligations,  the  revenues, 
even  the  duties  of  the  clergy,  are  issued  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor;  they  are  monarchical  and 
.mperial,  not  ympal  or  synodical  canons"  (Mil- 
man.  />I^  Christ,  book  v.  chap.  1).  In  return 
for  his  having  coofirmetl  the  system  of  tithes  by 
a  law  of  the  empire,  Charlemagne  "assumed  the 
j»*»wer  of  legiiilating  for  the  clergy  with  as  full 
despotism  as  for  the  laity,**  though  "in  both 
csLvKs  there  was  the  constitutional  control  of  the 
'-•iDCMrrence  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  higher 
eo*lesiii»ti(3(,  strong  against  a  feeble  monarch, 
ferble  against  a  sovereign  of  Charlemagne's  over- 
ruling character.  His  institutes  are  in  the 
lani^tage  of  command  to  both  branches  of  that 
great  eccle»i;istical  militia,  which  he  treated  as 
his  vannh,  the  secular  and  the  monastic  clergy." 

In  any  inquiry,  however,  on  the  subject  of 
Cipitularies,  it  i^  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
•■itremely  loose  u^e  of  the  word  which  prevails 
in  baluze  and  other  e<litors.  Guizot  has  pointed 
out  that  they  apply  this  title  equally  to  no  less 
than  twelve  distinct  kinds  of  documents.  "  We 
find  in  their  collections  of  so-called  Capitularies" 
—he  savs  — 

m 

«"  1.  Ancient  laws  revived.  {Bal,  i.  281.) 

r  6ce  4lli  Capftnlafe.  a.p.  SOC.  cap.  li.  (BsL  L  450),  and 
lal  CaiiCalara.  AJ».  803.  cap.  XV.  (BaL  L  3C8>  IVpinhsd 
hM  Awn  the  aunr  prtndpte  (BaL  L  ICO). 


"  3.  Extracts  from  ancient  laws  put  togethor 
for  some  special  purpose.  {IM.  i.  395.) 

*^S,  Additions  to  ancient  laws  (amounting 
probably  to  new  laws.  (/6td  i.  387.) 

''4.  Extracts  from  pravioos  Canons.  (Ibid, 
i.  209.) 

^  5.  New  laws  properly  so  called. 

'*  6.  Instructions  given  by  Charlemagne  to  his 
Missi,  to  guide  them  in  their  duties. 
ilbid,  i.  243.) 

^  7.  Answers  given  by  Charlemagne  to  ques- 
tions from  counts,  bishops,  &c.,  as  to 
practical  difficulties  in  their  administra- 
tion. {Ibid.  i.  401.) 

**  8.  Questions  drawn  up  in  order  to  be  pro- 
posed for  discussion  to  the  bishops  or 
counts  at  the  next  assembly,  e,  g.^  *  To 
ascertain  on  what  occasions  and  in  what 
places  the  ecclesiastics  and  the  laity  seek, 
in  the  manner  stated,  to  impede  each 
other  in  the  exercise  of  their  respective 
functions.  To  inquire  and  discuss  up  to 
what  point  a  bishop  or  an  abbot  is  justi- 
fied in  interfering  in  secular  affairs,  and 
a  count  or  other  layman  with  ecclesias- 
tical affairs.  To  interrogate  them  closely 
on  the  meaning  of  those  words  of  the 
Ajiostle  :  "  No  man  that  warreth  for  the 
law  entangleth  himself  with  the  affairs 
of  this  life."  Inquire  to  whom  these 
words  apply.'  (/6k/.  i.  477.) 

^  9.  Sometimes  the  so-called  Capitula  seem  to 
be  little  more  than  memoranda.  {Ibid,  i. 
395.)  (Perhaps,  however,  this  class  is 
identical  in  reality  with  Class  6.) 

"  10.  Judicial  decrees.  {Ibid.  i.  398.) 

"  11.  Regulations  for  the  management  of  the 
royal  lands  and  possessions.  {Ibid.  i.  331.) 

"  12.  Matters  of  an  executive  and  adminis- 
trative rather  than  legislative  nature. 
{Ibid.  i.  26,  in  Art.  1,  6,  7,  8,  53,  54.)" 

It  is  obvious  that  a  very  different  kind  of 
sanction  might  be  required  for  some  of  them 
from  that  which  would  be  needed  for  others. 
No  general  rule  can  therefore  be  laid  down 
applicable  to  all.  Nor  even  in  respect  to  those 
which  are  in  the  strictest  sense  legislative  is  it 
easy  to  discern  an  uniform  constitutional  pro- 
cedure. 

As  regards  ecclesiastical  matters,  it  may  pro- 
bably be  cousidered  that  the  prelates  were 
always  consulted,  though  in  most  cases  the 
initiative,  and  in  all  cases  the  final,  authori- 
zation came  from  the  Sovereign.  Thus  a  Capi- 
tulary A.D.  813  of  Canonical  Rules  is  entitled — 

"  Capitula  de  confinnatione  constitutionum 
quas  episcopi  in  synodis  auctoritate  regii  nuper 
habitis  constituerant." 

If  it  could  be  safely  assumed  that  all  legis- 
lative Capitularia,  on  whatever  subject,  had  the 
collective  assent  of  one  of  the  General  Assemblies 
held  in  every  year,  it  would  follow  that  eccle- 
siastical laws  had  the  assent  of  the  laity .s     For 

t  See  Raloae,  Prrlsoe.  ^  7-9.  He  suggerts  that  some 
of  the  apparent  excepiloas  oonsbt  of  capitula  which  are 
mere  ewttuoU  from  ameitni  CAtfftA  Cotnicils,  and  whidi 
therefore  the  royal  authority  may  bsve  been  deemed  com* 
peleut  U>  iiromnlfate.    In  some  other  iastancestbt^kdaDka 
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in  tkese  assemblies,  connU  and  ^rent  men,  as 
weli  as  prelates,  were  preseat.  Hincmar,  m  an 
important  document  at  the  close  ot  the  ninth 
century  (Guizot,  Led.  20),  gives  some  account 
of  these  assemblies,  and  says  that  it  was  in  the 
option  of  the  lay  and  ecclesiastical  lords  to  sit 
together  or  separately,  according  to  the  affairs 
of  which  they  had  to  tr*at  —  ecclesiastical, 
secular,  or  both.  From  this  it  might  at  first 
appear  that  canonical  matters  were  considered 
by  the  clergy  alone,  but  perhaps  this  may  be 
rather  understood  of  the  previous  discussion 
and  preparation  of  the  law.  If  so,  it  is  con- 
sistent with  its  being  finally  submitted  for  the 
eonsent  and  approbation  of  the  whole  assembly. 

The  further  question,  as  to  which  much  con- 
troversy has  taken  place,  whether  the  lesser 
freeholders  had  a  share  in  legislation,  and  if  so, 
whether  their  voice  was  given  in  the  assembly, 
or  when  the  Capitularies  passed  by  the  assembly 
were  subsequently  proclaimed  locally  in  the 
diffiBrent  districts,  is  a  matter  rather  of  political 
inquiry,  and  hardly  belongs  to  the  subject  of  the 
present  work.  It  is  discussed  by  Hallfun  (^Middle 
Age8y  chap,  iu  part  IL),  where  references  will  i»e 
found  to  other  authorities. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  that  early  state  of  society — a  state 
in  which  the  master-mind  of  Charlemagne  was 
reducing  to  something  like  order  very  chaotic 
elements — we  must  not  expect  to  find  any 
pedantic  exactne»  of  constitutional  law.  The 
will  of  the  Sovereign  was  the  motive  power  of 
the  whole  system,  but  before  exercising  it  he 
availed  himself  of  the  advice  of  the  counsellors 
who  were  most  likely  to  be  of  service :  so  far  all 
is  clear.  The  extent  to  which  he  submitted 
every  legislative  regulation  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  assembly,  held,  with  certain  modifications, 
twice  in  the  year,  is  a  matter  on  which  it  is 
more  difficult  to  speak  positively.  Perhaps  the 
practice  even  as  to  legislative  regulations  wns 
not  uniform,  while  certainly  the  boundary 
between  legislative  and  executive  regulations 
was  very  ill-defined. 

On  the  reception  accorded  to  the  Capitularies  by 
the  Church,  and  the  quasi-canonical  authority  at- 

capitaUiies  mi^  In  the  first  instance  have  been  pat  forth 
by  the  sole  anthorfty  ct  the  sovoeign,  hat  ■ubaeqaently 
submitted  to  the  general  assemUles  for  their  recognition 
and  amsent,  where  soch  a  step  seemed  to  be  expedient 
BiiUer  says,  "  They  (the  Capltalarles)  were  generally  pro> 
mulgated  in  public  assemblies  oompoeed  of  the  sovereign 
and  the  chief  men  of  the  nation,  as  well  eocleiiiastica  as 
secular"  (Forae  Juridieae,  p.  129.  edit.  1807). 

In  one  case,  In  the  reign  of  CEhiUMric  IIL,  in  a  oapitnlary 
dne  to  Pepin,  we  read  that  synods  are  to  be  held  annually, 
**  nt  baerceis  amplias  in  popalo  ncm  reeurgat,  slcut  Inve- 
nimus  in  Adalberto  baeresim,  qoem  pnblldter  onA  voce 
oondemnavenint  zzliL  eplacopi  et  slii  multi  saoerdotes 
eum  eon$etitu  Prinefpis  ei  popvli^**  kc  (BaL  L  157).  Here 
the  laity  seem  to  have  had  a  consentient  voice  even  in  so 
purely  spiritaal  a  matter  as  heresy. 

Hallam  notices  the  nxnre  fknequent  mention  of  **  general 
consent "  in  the  capitnltries  of  Charlemagne,  as  oompared 
with  those  of  his  predecessors  (MiddU  Ages,  vol.  L  p.  316, 
216,  ed.  18&5).  On  the  other  hand,  the  author  of  the  article 
"  Capltalaricae  "  in  Herxog  thinks  that  Hincmu^s  words 
poli^  to  a  separation  made  bf  CSuurlemagne  between  the 
dergy  and  laity,  so  that  the  former  obtained  a  right  to 
make  "  leges  ecclesiasticae,"  as  dUtinguMed  from  capi' 
Iwlariet  (for  which  latter  genial  assent  was  still  needflil) ; 
but  sol^Ject  to  a  veto  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign. 


tributed  to  them,  much  information  will  be  found 
in  the  Prefiice  of  Baluxe,  §  18  et  seq.  See  alas 
the  letter  of  Leo  IV.  in  Gratian,  Dist.  10,  c  9. 

(Capitularies  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Char- 
lemagne do  not  fiill  within  our  limits.  The 
latest  are  those  of  C^loman  in  882,  after  whtdi 
there  is  a  long  blank  in  French  legislation. 

It  does  not  seem  that  a  formal  collection  of  the 
C!apitularies  was  made  till  they  were  edited  in 
four  books  by  Angesise,  Abbot  of  Fontenella, 
who  died  in  833.  These  four  books  contain  the 
laws  of  (]lharlemagne,  and  a  portion  of  those  of 
Louis  le  Df^Munaire.  (Hiarles  the  Bald  cites 
this  work  as  a  code  of  authority.  Subsequently 
Benedict,  a  deacon  of  Mayence,  about  the  year 
842,  added  three  more  books.  These,  however, 
contain  fragments  of  Roman  and  canon  law, 
besides  the  Capitularies  of  the  C!arlovingian 
kings.  Four  supplements  again  have  been  added 
by  anonymous  compilers. 

Autkorities. — Capituktria  Begum  Franconan, 
Additae  mni  Marculfi  mofutcM  et  cUiorwn  for* 
mulae  veterei  et  notae  doctissimorwn  virwum. 
Stephamu  Baluzius  Tuteiemis  in  untim  coUegity 
ad  vetuttissimos  codices  maniucriptos  emendavit, 
magnam  partem  nunc  primnm  edidit,  notis  iUus- 
tramt.  Parisiis,  1677  (2  vols.>  Guizot's  Lecture9 
on  the  History  of  Ch>iiization  in  France,  trans^ 
lated  by  Hazlitt.  Bogue,  1846.  Hallam's 
Middle  Ages,  Herzog's  £eai-Encydopadie,  Art. 
/*  Capitularien."  Pertz,  Monumenta  Germaniae 
Historical  tom.  i.  Legum.  Hanover,  1835.  [B.  S.] 

CAPITULUM,  CAPITULARB,  =  Ke^xC- 
Xauoy. — (1)  Properly,  a  summary  or  heading, 
under  which  many  particulars  are  arranged; 
"  brevis  multorum  complexio "  {Papias  ap.  Du 
Cange}.  Hence  (2),  in  the  plural,  codes  of  law, 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  digested  under  chapters  or 
capitula  (so  used  in  Cod.  Theodos.),  And  inas- 
much as  these  mostly  applied  to  special  emergent 
cases  not  adequately  met  by  existing  general 
laws,  Capitula  came  to  mean  Additamerda  et 
Appendices  legum.  So  the  Capitula  or  Ctpitularia 
of  Charlemagne  and  his  successors,  mostly  pas^ 
in  mixed  assemblies  of  clergy  and  laity.  (3)  The 
word  came  also  to  mean  the  (usually  short) 
"  chapter  "  itself,  of  which  it  was  properly  the 
heading.  As,  e.g,  the  capitula  or  short  lessons 
(e,g.  from  the  Psalms)  for  particulsir  days,  men- 
tioned in  the  Council  of  Agde,  A.D.  506,  can.  21, 
and  by  Pope  Vigilius,  A.D.  538  X  555,  Epist.  2 ; 
called  also  Capitella  in  the  same  Council  of  Agde, 
can.  30.  And  Capitulare  Evangeliorum  in  circulo 
Anni  was  a  list  of  the  beginnings  and  endings  of 
the  Gospels  for  the  Church  year.  So  also,  again 
(besides  our  modem  use  of  the  word  "  chapter  "X 
the  Capitula  of  a  Monastic  Rule.  (4)  A^H  from 
this  last-mentioned  usage,  coupled  with  tne  prac- 
tice of  reading  a  capittUum  or  chapter  of  the  Rule, 
or  (as  was  St.  Augustine's  practice)  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  the  assembled  canons  or  monks,  the 
assembled  canons  or  monks  themselves  came  to 
be  called,  in  a  body,  the  capitulum  or  chapter 
[Chapter],  and  their  meeting-place  the  chapter- 
house. And  in  process  of  time  the  term  in  this 
sense  became  limited  to  the  cathedral  chapter : 
"  Capitulum  dicitur  respectu  ecclesiae  cathe- 
dral is;  conventtu  respectu  ecclesiae  regular  is; 
collegium  respectu  ecclesiae  inferioria  ubi  est 
coUectio  viventium  in  communi"  (Lyndwood). 
Congregatio  was  the  earlier  term.        [A.  W.  H.] 
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Chrodegaog,  bbhop  of  Metz  (f  766),  in  his  ;  Roleron  procewion  from  the  sacrist  j  to  the  Holy 

Itmk  (c.  18)  desires  the  caoons  of  his  order  to  Table. 

■■irniMii  after  prime,  to  hear  a  readiug  of  a        2.  Oapsa  sometimes  designates  the  vessel    in 

martjrology  or  some  similar  worlc ;  on    Sun-  which  the  reserved  Eucharist  was  borne  from 

dars,  We^iesdays,  and  Fridays,  and  on  saints'  one  place  to  another.    The  seventeenth  canon  of 

dajm,  treatiMB  or  homilies  of  an  edifying  kind  the    council  of  Orange  enjoins,  **cum  capsa  et 

were  CO  precede  this  reading ;  on  other  days,  the  calix  offerendus  est,  et  admistione  Eucharistiae 

MmU  itself^  or  a  portion  of  it.    Similar  directions  consecrandns  "  [Consi^cration].     The  meaning 

are  frvtiuent  in  later  statutes.    This  assembly  of  this,  Mabillon  {Conun,  Praev.  in  Ord.  Jioir^  p. 

was  called  onpUulum,    (Martene,  J>e  Antiq.  A'cct.  cxxxix)  considers  to  be  that,  together  with  tne 

ICiiibHt,  lib.  iv.  c.  vii.  $  4.)    See  also  the  Life  of  *  capsa '  containing  the  sacred  vessels   and  per- 

Benedict  of  Aniane  by  Ardo,  c  52  (in  Acta  SS,  haps  the  Eucharist,  the  chalice  was  also  to  be 

Bemed.  saec  iv.  pt.  1).     In  the  Life  of  Germar,  brought  to  the  altar.    The  word  Titrris  is  used 

abbot  of  Flaviacum  (f  6S8  ?),  the  third  hour  is  in  a  similar  sense.    Compare  Tabernacle. 

mentioned  as  the  time  for  holding  capitulum  |      3.  A  repository  or  Shrine  (Fr.  chdsse)  for 

(c  15,  in  Acta  SS,  Ben,  saec.  ii.);  so  in  Adre-  preserving  the  relics  of  saints.    The  legates  of 

valdna,  De  Mirac.  S,  Bened.  (c.  28,  i6.).    Dunstan  the  Apostolic  See  in  their  letter  to  Hormisdas 

(Coacordja,  cc  1  and  5)  desires  capitulum  to  be  (in  fformiadae  Epistohe,  p.  475,  liigne)  say  that 

held  afl^r  prime  in  summer,  after  terce  in  winter,  they  suggested  the  making  of  shrines  (capsellas) 

This  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  intentions  for  the  relics  of  each  of  the  apostles  severally 

of  St.  Benedict :  for  one  object  of  the  capitulum  in  the  church  of  the  Apostles  at  Constantinople. 

was  the  distribution  of  the  day's  labour  among  In  the   description  of  the  altar  built  by  St. 

the  brethren ;  and  according  to  his  Buky  c.  48,  Benedict  at  Aniane,  we  read  that  an  opening 

labour  was  to  begin  after  prime  in  summer,  was  made  in  the  back  of  it  for  inserting  the 

after  terce  in  winter.  *  cnpsae '  which  contained  relics  of  saints  {Acta 

The   place  of  holding  the  capitulum  seems  SS.  Feb.  ii.  614).    Compare  Altar,  p.  64. 
anciently    (according    to    the    Ordo   Contereat,        4.  A  casket  to  contain  the  book  of  the  Gospels. 

Monast.  c  3)  to  have  been  the  cloister ;  but  see  Ado  of  Vienne  speaks  {Chronicmj  a.d.  519)  of 

Chapter-house.  [C]  twenty  **  capsae  evangelionun "  of  gold,  richly 

(5)  The  **  little  Chapter,"  said   at   all    the  jewelled  [LrruROiCAL  Books].  [C] 
canonical    hours    excepting    Matins,    after    the        r<4i>aA-DTrrftr       *ru                         v  i.    ^t. 
psalms.     It   consists  of  one  or  two  verses  of       CAPSABIUM.      The    room    m    which    the 

Scripture,    usually    taken    from    the    Epistles,  ^T"  ~??       f  ^  ISnT'^  f -^'i  .i^f  ^*''"" 

wheScTthe  corriponding  pas«ige  in  the  Ami  of  Tom^  (circa  ad.  490),  m  his  will  (lyAche^ 

brosian    breviary  fa    called   J^^tofc/fa.     It  is  ^J?:? 'T^  J\  ^^^>  ?«i»°g»«hes  »  reliquary 

often   Uken   from  the  Prophets,  and  occasion-  TX      ^     k- ^  ^  *  -^T     ^''''^  ."''*^'!,  ^  u"^"? 

ally  fitmi  other  parU  of  Scripture.     It  U  recited  **^«;  ."^^'^^  7;'*  i"  ^  oapsanwn,  and  which 

by  the  officUtiAg  priest,  sUnding,  and  is  not  !>•  left  to  the  church  (Ducange  s  G/<«sary,s^  v.). 
preceded  by  a  Benediction,    At  the  end  **Deo  >-    J 

Gratias  "  is  said.     See  (3)  above.  CAPSUM.     The  nave  of  a  church.  Gregory 

(6)  An  anthem  in  the  Ambrosian  rite  said  at  ©f  Tours  (^Hist.  Franc  ii.  14)  describes  a  cerUin 
Lands  after  the  psalms  and  before  the  antiphon,  church  as   having  thirty-two   windows  in  the 
and  varying  with  the  day.    That  for  ordinary  ganctuary,  twenty  in  the  nave  (in  capso>  (Du- 
Sundays  is  *'  Cantate  Domino  canticum  novum  :  cange's  OiossarVy  s.  v.)  [CI 
laodatio  ejus  in  ecclesU  sanctorum."     It  is  also 

said  at  the  lesser  hours  and  at  Compline  fol-        CAPTAT0BE8.    The  leaving  by  testament 

lowing  the  Betponsio  brevity    after  the    Epi-  the  institution  of  an  heir  to  the  secret  will  of 

gtoUUa,  [H.  J.  H.]  another  was  by  the  Roman  law  termed  a  oap' 

[Dn  Cange ;  Mayer,  Diss,  in  his  Thes,  Nov.  Stat.  ^^  /'~' n'**!?!  Vt^  o?'*!??^*'*  S^  ..^«-  ^l"" 

^^   Eccles.    Cathedr.   et  Colleg.  in  Germanid;  "™- t.  v.  II.  70,  71,  81 ;  Code,  bk.  vii.  t.  xxiu 

Walcott,  Sacred  Archaeology. "X  ^-  ^^>:     ^°  *  ^«»,  techmcal  sense,  however,  the 

^    "*  captator  answered  substantially  to  our  legacy- 

CAPRASIU8,  martyr  at  Agen,  is  comme-  hunter,  and  the  scandal  is  one  which  seems  to 

morated  Oct.  20  {Mart.  Usuardi).  [C]  ^^^  *>•«'»  "f®  *»»  the  early  church — as  indeed 

the  satirists  shew  it  to  have  been  in  the  heathen 

CAP8A,  also  Capsula,  Capsella.     A  box  or  world  of  the  day.     Perhaps  we  may  see  a  germ 

caw.     The  name  is  applied  to  several  kinds  of  of  it  in  what  St.  Paul  savs  (ii.  Tim.  iii.  1,  2)  of 

caskets  for  ecclesiastical  use.  the  ^ covetous"  who  shall  be  ''in  the  last  days," 

1.  The  casket  used  to  contain  the  unconse-  adding,  ''for  of  this  sort  are  they  which  creep 

crated  elements.    According  to  the  direction  of  into  houses,  and  lead  captive  silly  women "  (v. 

the  f./rdo  Bmnanue  /.  c.  8,  two  acolytes  bear  in  6),  though  his  description  applies  mainly  to  dif>- 

the  proccMion  before  the  pope,  when  about  to  honest  and  selfish  teachers.     By  the  end  of  the 

celebrate,"  capsas  cum  Sanctis  apertas."    On  this  4th  century,  at  any  rate,  Christian  emperors  had 

petieage  Binterim  {DenhcOrdigkeiteny  vii.  1,  369)  to   legislate  against  it.     A  law  of  Valentinian, 

obMTves  that  by  *  sancta '  in  the  neuter  plural  Valecs,  and  Gratian  (a.d.  370)  in  the  Theodosiaa 

we  are  to  understand,  not  the  consecrated  Body  Code,  enacted  that  clerics  or  professors  of  con- 

ot  the  Lord,  but  the  yet  unoonsecrated  Elements,  tinence  were   not    to    frequent  the   houses  of 

which  the  acolytes  bore  before  the  mass,  just  as  widows  and  female  wards,  but  should  be  banished 

after   it   they  carried  off  the  remains  of  the  by  public  judgment,  if  the  relatives  of  such 

•blations  in  '  saoculL'     This   procession   corre-  females  should  deem  fit  to  prosecute  them ;  nor 

spoods,  in   fact,  to   the  *  Greater  Entrance '   of  should  any  such  persons  receive  aught  from  the 

tiM  Greeks,  in  which  the  elements  are  borne  in  woman  with  whom  they  might  btcovnit  cx^iamVi^ 

CHRlirr.  AXT.  U 
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under  pretext  of  religion,  br  mny  kind  of  libe-  hoBonr  or  dignity,  rtoeiyed  full  liberty  to  Inn 

nlity,  or  by  her  last  will ;  but  any  bequest  to  by  will  or  otherwise  all  or  any  part  of  thdr 

them  from  such  females  shoald  be  roid,  nor  conld  fortune.    In  short,  the  strongest  laws  againi 

they  take  under  any  trust  either  by  donation  or  clerical  captation  which  Jerome  applauded  seen 

testament.     Should  anything  be  so  giren  or  left  to  have  been  tacitly  abrogated,  utterly  inooiH 

to  them  after  the  date  of  the  law,  the  public  sistent  as  they  were  with  the  growth  of  Romisk 

exchequer  was  to  receive  it.     Another  law  in  or  Oriental  priestcraft. 

the  same  Code  (1.  27),  of  Valentinian,  Theodosius,  The  term  haeredipetae  seems  only  to  differ  firoa 

and  Arcadius  (a.d.  390),  contains  special  pro-  that  of  oaptatores,  so  far  as  it  implies  only  the 

Ti^ions  as  to   liberalities  by  deaconesses,   who  captation  of  inheritances,  not  of  gifts  from  the 

amongst  other  things  were  forbidden  to  nominate  living.                                                   [J.  M.  L] 

as  their  heirs  any  church,  dene,  or  poor  man;  pAPTTvroa     PTmT?iffPTTnv    nv      T\.» 

this  however  was  partly  revoked  a  few  months  ^.  CAPTIVES,    REDEMFTION    OF,      The 

later  (1.  28  *.)  by  the  same  emperors,  so  far  as  <l»«»te"  which  fell  upon  the  Roman  empire  » 

allowing  the  enjoyment  of  certain  articles  of  ^»*  **"  »°?.  ^^"  centunes  gave  a  special  promi- 

personal  use  by  clerics  or  servants,  under  the  f«°<*  ^  **»»  "  one  of  the  forms  of  Christian 

nnme  of  a  church  (Bingham  does  not  seem  quite  l^ve,  and  it  connecU  itself  accordingly  with  some 

to  have   understood   the   bearing  of  this  last  of  the  noblest  acts  and  words  of  the  tochers  of 

Enactment).     These  laws,  although  as  will  be  the  Church.    Ambrose  was  charged  by  his  Anan 

seen,  they  did  not  hold  their  ground  in  the  state,  opponents  with  sacrilege  for  having  melted  down 

are  remarkable  from  the  reference  to  them  in  one  *^«  eucharistic  vessels  of  the  church  at  Milan 

of  Jerome's  best  known  letters  (Ep.  2,  ad  Nepo-  ^f  **»"  pwyoM,  and  defends  himself  against  the 

tianum) :  "  Shameful  to  say,  the  priests  of  idols,  <^"»'?«  ^^  *"«  grounds  that  this  was  the  highest 

actors,  charioteers,  harlots  receive  inheritances ;  J"^  ^  «!?  to  which  he  could  have  applied  them 

only  to  clerics  and  monks  is  this  forbidden  by  (^*  ^^  "•.  2o)-  „^^K^*!°J  *"?  "»«   "^J?*  ** 

law,  and  forbidden,  not  by  persecutors  but  by  H'ppo  (Possidius,  V4a,  c  24).    Acacius,  Bu^op 

the  princes.     Nor  do  I  compUin  of  this  law,  f  Amidas,  ransomed  as  many  as  7000,  who  had 

but   lament  that  we  should  have  deserved  it."  *>ff»  taken  prisoners  by  the  Persian  (Socr.  ff,R 

And  he  proceeds  to  draw  one  of  his  scathing  !»»•  21);    Deogratias,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  the 

sketches  of  those  who  devote  a  shameful  service  Roman  soldiers  who  had  been  earned  off  by  Gen- 

to  old  men  and  childless  old  women,  besieging  ""^  ^^^'^'^^^^P*"!?,^  ^"*  (Y^^^'.PV'^  f* 
their  bedsides,  performing  for  them  the  most  P^^^ecut'  Vandal.  .,  Bihl.  Fair.  yii.  p.  591).  It 
menial  and  repulsive  offices,  in  dread  at  the  «  worth  notmg  that  this  was  not  only  admired 
doctor's  entrance,  asking  with  trembling  lips  if  »"»  individual  actions,  but  that  the  truth  ^at 
the  patient  be  better,  in  peril  if  he  become  a  "^^^^X,  >«.  **»?^«  sacrifice  was  formally  embodied 
little  stronger,  feigning  joy  whilst  their  minds  »?  ecclesiastical  legislation.  The  Code  of  Jus- 
are  tortured  by  their  avarice,  sweating  for  an  [^J^}fJ^  (*•*>*•  ?.»  «  Macros.  Eccles.  21),  while  for- 
empty  inheritance  bidding  the  alienation  of  church  vessels  or  rest- 
There  is  a  striking  analogy  between  Jerome's  "?«°*«  ^-^f  any  other  purpose,  distinctly  permits 
picture  and  one  traced  in  one  of  the  novels  of  f?*™  ^^}^  pledged  or  even  sold  for  this  or  other 
I.eo  and  Majorian,  annexed  to  the  Theodosian  Code  "**  ^°'"  ^^  ^^"7  ®^  neo«8s»ty.  [L.  H,  P.J 
(bk.  viii.  N.  vi.  §  11 ;  A.D.  458).  It  profewes  to  CAPUA,  COUNCIL  OF,  A.D.  389,  provin- 
re^tmm  the  avidity  of  these  oaptatores,  who  by  eial,  respecting  the  schism  at  Antioch  between 
attendance  by  the  bedside  of  persons  they  scarcely  ruvianus  and  Evagrius ;  also  respecting  the  de- 
know,  corrupt  by  simulated  affection  minds  nj^i  ^y  Bonosus  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the 
wearied  with  bodily  illness  and  having  no  longer  g.  V.  Mary ;  passed  also  a  canon  against  rebap- 
any  clear  judgment,  so  that  forgetting  the  ties  ti^j^g^  re-ordination,  and  translation  of  bishops, 
of  blood  and  affinity,  they  may  name  strangers  embodied  in  the  African  code  {S.  Ambros.  EpisL 
their  heirs.  Medical  men  are  suborned  to  per-  73  79  Cod.  Can,  Afric.  4«;  Labb.  ii.  1039, 
suade  their  patient  to  wrong,  and  neglecting  the  i072Y  fA.  W.  H.1 
care  of  healing  become  ministers  to  the  cove- 

tousness  of  others.  And  it  proceeds  to  enact  that  CAPUT  JEJUNII.  [Lent.] 
persons  who  could  not  claim  in  case  of  intestacy  CAPUTIUM,  a  covering  for  the  head,  worn 
m  any  degree  from  a  tesUtor  if  they  should  ^y  „,onks,  sometimes  sewn  on  to  the  tunic,  as  a 
receive  anything  by  way  of  bequest  or  trust,  ^ood  {Leg.  (hfnm.  S.  Bened.  c  55).  [I.  G.  S.] 
should  give  one-third  to  the  treasury,  until  by  ^  /  l  j 
fear  of  this  the  injustice  of  testators  and  dis-  CAR,  CABT,  CHARIOT,  &c  Herzog 
honesty  of  captators  should  come  to  an  end.  It  {Real-Encyclopadie  fur  proUstatUische  Tkeologie 
will  be  observed  that  this  law,  instead  of  being  «.  Kirchey  8vo.  Gotha,  1861,  s.  v.  "  Sinnbilder,**) 
confined  to  clerics  and  monks  like  the  previous  mentions  a  sculpture  in  St.  Callixtus,  which  con- 
one,  is  of  a  general  character.  Perhaps,  though  tains  a  chariot  without  driver,  with  pole  turned 
it  did  not  hold  its  place,  it  has  not  been  without  backwards,  and  whips  left  resting  on  it.  This, 
influence  on  the  differential  duties  imposed  by  as  he  says,  appears  evidently  intended  as  a  s3rmbol 
most  modern  states  on  legacies  and  successions,  of  the  accomplished  course  of  a  life.  In  Bottari, 
which  are  generally  highest  as  against  strangers  tav.  clx.,  two  quadrigae  are  represented  at  the 
to  the  family  of  the  testator  or  predecessor.  base  of  an  arch  (covered  with  paintings  of  ancient 
As  respects  the  clergy,  indeed,  we  find  by  a  date)  in  the  second  cubiculum  of  the  catacomb 
law  almost  contemporary  with  the  last,  inserted  of  St.  Pi-iscilla  on  the  Salarian  Way.  The  cha- 
in Justinian's  code,  that  of  Valentinian  and  rioteers  carry  palms  and  crowns  in  their  hands, 
Marcian,  a.d.  455  (bk.  i.  t.  ii.  1. 13),  that  widows,  and  the  horses  are  decorated  with  palm -branches, 
deaconesses,  virgins  dedicated  to  God,  nuns,  and  or  perhaps  plumes;  whic^  connects  the  image  of 
women   beaiing  any   other    name  of   religioui  the  chariot  with  St.  Paul's  imagination  of  the 
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ChriftMii  race  (1  Cor.  Iz.  24;  2  Tim.  ir.  7). 
(See  Martignj,  a.  t.  '*  Cheral,"  and  article  HORSE 
ia  this  book.) 

Gii«D«Tmult  refers  to  a  sculpture  from  an 
andeot  Gothic  or  Frank  tomb  at  Langres  (  Univ, 
Pittwesque  {France)^  pi.  xlv.),  and  to  a  cart  or 
wagron  on  one  of  the  capitals  in  the  crypts  in 
St.  Denis  (pi.  Iv.  vol.  ii.  in  A.  Hugo,  France 
Pittorestjue  et  Monumentaie).  In  Strutt  {Vteto 
of  the  Ittkahitants  of  England,  Lond.  1774,  4tn. 
vol.  L  p.  5,  6g.  6)  there  is  a  chariot  of  the  9th 
eeutary,  so  presumed.  See  also  D'Agincourt, 
Feittturry  pi.  clxiv.  No.  14,  and  pi.  clvii.  In  the 
catacomb  of  St.  Praeteztatus  (see  Perret,  Coto- 
cwn^^t,  voL  i.  pi.  Ixxii.)  there  is  a  somewhat 
powerful  and  striking  representation  of  the  Cha- 
riot of  Death,  who  is  taking  a  departed  woman 
into  his  car.  [R«  St.  J.  T.] 

CARAGALLA  (in  late  Greek  writers  Kopa- 
itdXiop).    Originally  a  garment  peculiar  to  Gaul ; 
it  was  introduced  into  Roman  use  by  the  em- 
I*eror  M.  Aurelins  Antoninus,  commonly  known 
A  consequence  as  Caracallus  or  Caracalla.     See 
Ferrarius,  de  Re   Vest,   pars    ii.    lib.   i.   c  28. 
t^clf^siastical   writers  speak   of  it  as  worn  by 
clerics  (Ven.  Beda,  HifU  Eod.  lib.  i.  c.  7,  refer- 
ring to  the  year  305  A.D.  and  to  the  martyr- 
dom of  St.  Albnn),  and  as  corresponding  in  shape 
t4*  the  Jewish  epbod.     So  says  St.  Eucherius  of 
Lyons,  writing  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury, and   referring  evidently  to  the   genuine 
iiallic  caracalla,  which  was  a  kind  of  short  tunic 
with  sleeves  and  fnmished  with  a  hood.     With 
him   agrees   Dio  Cassius  (quoted  by  Rubenius, 
de    Re    Vest,   lib.  i.  c  6^   who   describes    the 
caracalla  as  a  sleeved  tunic  made  somewhat  in 
the  fashion  of  a  corselet,  x*'/M8«rr^f  xtritp  4s 
fiipcucof   rp6rsQ¥    ripa    wrwoiriiUvos,      But    the 
caracalla   introduced   into  use  by  M.  Aurelius 
was  lengthened  so  as  to  reach  nearly  to  the  feet. 
So  we  must  infer  from  the  statement  of  Aurelius 
Victor:  **Cum  e  Gallia  vestem  plurimam  de- 
vezisset,  talaresque  caracallas  fecisset,  coegisset- 
qu«  plebem  ad  se  salutandum  talibus  introire,  de 
nomine   hujus  vestis  Caracalla  nominatus  est.** 
Spartiunus  speaks   still   more  distinctly  to  the 
same  effect :  **  Ipse  Caracalla  nomen  a  vestimento 
quod  populo  de<ierat,  demisso  usque  ad  taios,quod 
antea  ncn  fueraty  unde  hodieque  dicnntur  An- 
toniniunae  Caracallae  ejusmodi,  in  usu  maxime 
Komanae   plebis  frequentatae.*'     From   the   re- 
ference to   this  vestment  made  by  St.  Jerome 
{L'//utie  to  Fabiola\  we  may  infer  that,  like  other 
garments  suited  for  out-door  use,  the  caracalla 
was  furnished  with  a  hood.     '*£phod  .  .  .  pal- 
liolum  mirae  pulchritudinis  praestringens   ful- 
gore  oculos  in  modum  caracallarum  sed  absque 
iw.uUii."     The  statement  to   the   same  effect 
made  by  St.  Eucherius  of  Lyons,  is  evidently  a 
mere  reproduction  of  St.  Jerome.    {ListU,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  10.     ^  Ephod,  Testis  sacerdotalis  .  .  .     Est 
autem  velut  in  caracallae  modum,  sed  sine  cu- 
culhr)  [W.  B.  M.] 

CARAUNU8.    [CiiARAUNua.] 

CARILEFU8,    presbyter,    of  Aninsula    in 
Gaul,  is  commemorated  July  1  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

[C] 

CABILIPPU8,  martyr,    is    commemorated 
April  28  {Mart.  Usuardi>  [C] 

CABI8IU8,  with  Callutub,  martyr  at  Co- 
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rinth,  is  commemorated  April  16  {Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.y  Usuardi).  [C] 

GARITA8.    [Chabitab.] 

CABPOPHORUS.  (1)  One  of  the  Cobokati 
QrjATUOR,  commemorated  Nov.  8  {Mart.  Roin. 
Vet,,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Presbyter,  martyr  at  Spoleto,  comme- 
morated Dec  10  {Mart.  Ronu    Vet.,  Usuardi). 

[C] 

CARPUS.  (1)  Bishop,  martyr  at  Pergamus, 
commemorated  April  13  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet,, 
Usuardi). 

(2)  The  disciple  of  Paul,  martyr  at  Troas, 
commemorated  Oct.  13  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet,,  Usu- 
ardi) ;  as  **  Apostle "  and  one  of  the  Seventy, 
May  27  {Cal.  Byxant,), 

(8)  Bishop  of  Thyatina,  martyr,  Oct.  IZCCai. 
Byxant,).  [C] 

CARDINAL.    As  the  Benedictine  Editors  of 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  {Ad  Ep,  i.  15)  truly  re- 
mark :  **  Nomen  vetus,  nova  est  dignitas,  pur- 
pura recentior.**    Our  chronological  limits  extend 
at  most  to  the  early  dawn  of  we  dignity,  which 
is  a  long  way  out  of  sight  of  the  purple.   Cardinal 
winds,  cardinal  numbers,  cardinal  virtues,  the 
cardinal  altar,  and  cardinal  mass,  are  expressions 
all  illustrative  of  the  gradual  adaptation  of  the 
term  to  that  which  was  chief  in  the  hierarchy. 
As  the  name  of  **  pope,"  or  "  papa,"  was  originally 
common  to  all  bishops,  so  the  chief  presbyters 
and  deacons  of  any  church  to  which  a  cure  of 
souls  was  attached  were  apt  to  have  the  term 
**  cardinal "  applied  to  them  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion long  before  it  was  applied  to  the  presbyters 
and  deacons  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  particnlar. 
Parish  churches  had  come  to  be  called  ^  titles," 
as  conferring  a  title  upon  those  who  served  them ; 
and  a  title,  from  the  notion  of  fixity  that  was 
implied  in  it,  **  cardo,"  the  Mnge  on  which,  when 
fixed  to  a  door,  the  door  turns.    Then,  as  there 
were  chapels  and  oratories  that  were  not  parish 
churches — in  other  words  gave  no  distinctive 
title — so  there  were  priests  and  deacons  attached 
to  parish  churches  temporarily,  that  were  not 
fixtures ;  or  who  went  by  their  titles,  yet  were 
not  therefore  called  cardinals.     In  the  writings 
of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  this  distinction  comes 
out  strongly,  being   applied  by  him   even   to 
bishops,  as  is  shewn  by  Thomassin  {De  Ben.  ii. 

girt  ii.  115).  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  he  bids  the 
ishop  of  Groeseto  visit  the  church  of  Porto  Bar- 
rato,  then  vacant,  and  ordain  **  one  cardinal 
presbyter  and  two  deacons  there"  {Ep,  i.  15). 
On  another  occasion  we  find  him  naming  Martin, 
a  Corsican  bishop,  whose  see  had  been  destroyed, 
"  cardinal  priest,^  or  "  pontiff,"  of  another  church 
in  the  island  that  had  long  been  deprived  of  iU 
bishop  (i.  79).  Elsewhere,  he  forbids  Januarius, 
archbishop  of  Cagliari,  making  Liberatns  **  a  car- 
dinal-deacon," unless  furnished  with  letters  di- 
missory  from  hb  own  diocesan  (i.  83).  '*  Car- 
dinales  violenter  in  parochiis  ordinatos  forensibus 
in  pristinum  cardinem  revocabat  Gregorius,"  as 
is  said  of  him  by  his  own  biographer,  John  the 
Deacon  (iiS.  11),  a  writer  of  the  9th  century; 
instances  of  which  abound  in  his  epistles: 
"  cardinare  "  and  **  incardinatio  "  are  wonis  used 
by  him  in  describing  this  process.  The  bishop, 
priest,  or  deacon,  made  **  cardinal "  of  a  churck 
in  this  sense,  was  attached  to  it  permanently,  in 
eoatradistinctioB  to  bishop  i  administering  the 
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afflurt  of  a  diocese  during  a  racancy,  and  priesta  aeriptlona  to  the  Roman  sjnod  that  preceded  it| 

or  doacons  holding  subordinate .  or  temporarr  all  the  bishops  write  themselves  bishops  only, 

posts  in  a  parish  church.     Of  titles,  or  parish  while  the  presbjters  and  deacons  are  writtca 

churches  in  Rome,  the  number  seems  to  hare  *'  cardinals "  in  addition.    The  seren  bishops  of 

Taried  in  different  ages.    According  to  Anastasius,  Ostia,  Porto,  St.  Rufina,  Albano,  Sabina,  Tm* 

or  whoever  wrote  the  lives  of  these  popes  (on  culum,  and  Praeneste,  b^^an,  in  point  of  fact,  U 

which  see  Cave,  s.  v.),  St.  Euaristus,  A.D.  100-9,  be  called  *'  cardinals  "  in  the  1 1th  century,  or 

divided  the  city  amongst  Ills  presbyters,  and  ap-  the  i^  of  St.  Peter  Damian,  himself  one  of  them, 

pointed  seven  deacons.    St.  Fabian,  A.D.  236-50,  when  formed  into  a  collie  with  the  cardinal  prcs- 

divided  its  **  regions  **  amongst  these  deacons,  byters  and  deacons  by  the  decree  of  Nicholas  II. 

Cornelius,  the  next  pope,  tells  us  himself  of  as  a.d.  1059,  for  electing  all  future  popes.     And  it 

inany  as  44  presbyters  there  then,  while  the  was  a  much  later  development  by  which  bishops 

number  of  deacons  remained  the  same  (Euseb.  of  distant  sees  came  to  be  made  cardinal  deaoow 

vi.  43).     From  St.  Dionysius,  A.D.  259-69,  being  or  presbyters  of  some  church  in  Rome  as  well. 

Also  credited  by  his  biographer  with  having  di-  For  a  description  of  the  Roman  church  in  the 

Tided  the  churches  in  Rome  amongst  his  pres-  II th  century,  by  which  time  the  seven  cardinal 

byters,  and  instituted  cemeteries  and  parishes  or  bishops  had  been  appointed  to  the  church  of 

diocesos,  we  must  infer  that  the  old  arrange-  St.  John  Lateran  to  officiate  there  in  turn  for 

ments  had  been  thrown  into  confusion,  and  the  the  pope :  and  the  28  cardinal  presbyters  distn- 

Bumber  of  churches  diminished  considerably,  by  buted  between  the  four  churches  of  St.  Mary 

the  persecutions   under   Decius    and   Valerian.  Major,  St.   Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Laurence, 

And  this  would  explain  what  we  are  told  once  seven  at  each,  see  the   old   ritual    in   Baron, 

more  by  Anastasius,  that  St.  Marcellus,  A.D.  a.d.  1057,  n.  19;  Comp.  theZt6tfrDtii'-nttsPon^/. 

308-10,  appointed  25  titles,  as  parishes  {quasi  Bom.  iii.  11,  in  Migne's  Patrol,  cv.  p.  77;  and 

dioeceses)  in  the  city,  for  administering  baptism  more  in  Du  Cange,  Hoffman,  Moreri,  Morone,  s.  v. ; 

and  penance  to  the  multitudes  converted  f^om  and  Mnratori,  Antiq.  ItaL  v.  155-8.    [£.  S.  F.] 
paganism,  and  for  burial  of  the  martyrs.    Long         _  .  „._^-  .^^vj  \       a/>-aj» 

l^r  this^  the  number  of  titles  in  the  city  stood  ,  ^^^™!^  ^  =  (^^agena}.     A  forty^ays 

at  28.    Accordingly,  when  we  read  of  i  pres-  ^-^  *°*P^tL^7  *  ^^"^^P  T"rp  l^J!f J""  ^a' 

byter  or  deacon  of  the  Roman  church  without  why  »n*bbot  'ipon  monks  [Plkit^^^        A 

aiy  further  distinction,  a  member  of  the  Roman  MS.   Penitential,    quoted    by   Ducange  (s    r.), 

clergy  is  meant  who  was  attached  to  some  chapel  •P**^-  of  fastmg  on  bread  and  water,     quod  m 

or  oratory  within  the  city.     When  we  read  of  a  commum  sermone  carma  vocatur.  [C] 

presbyter  or  deacon  of  some  particular  title  there,        C ABNIPBrVTUM,  or  Carnispri vixJM.  This 

a  member  of  the  Roman  clergy  is  meant,  who  nmne  is  said  by  Macer  {Hierofexicon,  s.  v.)  to 

was  either  temporarily  or  permanently  attached  \^  applied  to  Quinquagesima  Sunday,  as  being 

to  one  of  the  25  or  28  parish   churches,  or  tj,e  last  day  on  which  it  was  permitted  to  eat 

seven  regions  of  the  city;  and  to  those  perma-  fl^j,,  the  Lent  fast  anciently  commencing  on  the 

ncntly  atUched  to  either  the  name  of  "  cardinal "  following  dav,  as,  he  says,  is  still  customarv  with 

was  given,  after  it  had  got  into  use  elsewhere,  t^^  OrienUl's  and  with  some  religious  orders  in 

Anastasius  himself,  or  a  namesake  and  contem-  Europe.     In  the  calendar  of  the  Greek  Church, 

porary  of  his,  had  it  applied  to  him  (Cave,  s.  v.).  however,  the  Kvptaitii  *Aw6kp€ws  [Apocreos]  is 

The  fact  that  the   popes   in   those  days  were  Sexageama  Sunday.     Beleth  says  {Rationale,  c 

elected,  like  most  other  bUhops,  by  the  clergy  ^5^  «  Secunda  Dominica  Septuagesimae  dicitur 

and  people  of  their  diocese,  is  amply  sufficient  ^„i^  camisprivium,"   where  by  the  **  second 

to  account  for  the  prodigious  importance  that  Sunday  of  Septuagesima "  we   must  no  doult 

attached  gradually  to  the  cardinal  presbyters  and  understand  Quinquagesima ;  and  this  Sunday  U 

deacons  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  throwing  those  ^^^^  }„   ^he  Mozarabic  Missal  Dominica  anU 

of  all  other  churches  into  the  shade.    Cardinal  oam^s  to/fowdos  (Ducange's  (?/ossary,  s.  v.>  [C] 
bishops  were  not   known  there  for  some  time 

afterwards,  as  Thomassin  shews  (16.  c  116).    On        CABNIVAL.    This  word,  variously  deriv^ 

the  contrary,  the  rule  laid  down  under  anathema  from  "  caro  vale,"  or  "  ubi  caro  valet,    is  applied, 

by  the  synod  under  Stephen  IV.  A.D.  769,  was,  in  in  the  narrowest  sense,  to  the  three  days  pre- 

the  words  of  Anastasius,  that  ♦*  nobody,  whether  ceding  Ash- Wednesday ;  in  a  wider  sense  to  the 

a  layman,  or  of  any  other  rank  soever,  should  whole  period  from  St,  BlaiseV  Day  (Feb.  3)  to 

be  capable  of  being  advanced  to  the  pontifical  Ash-Wednesday.    The  period  immediately  pre- 

dignity,  who  had  not  risen  regulariy  step  by  step,  ceding  Lent  has  long  been  a  season  devoted  to 

and  been  made  cardinal  presbyter  or  deacon."  somewhat  more  than  usual  gaiety,  in  anticipation 

But  when  Anastasius,  a  little  further  on,  speaks  of  the  austerities  of  Lent.     (Wetser  and  Welte's 

of  the  same  pope  appointing  the  seven  biuiops,  Kirchenlexicon.)  [C.j 

whom  he  calls  "  hebdomadal  auxlinals,"  to  func-        CABPENTOBACTENSE   OONCIUUM. 

tionate  at  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  m  turn,  he  is  rr;  TopEjjxR^a -| 

probably  not  using  the  phrase  in  the  exact  sense  ^  -^ 

which  it  has  since  borne :  as  in  the  Council  of        CABPENTBA8.     COUNCIL    OF    [near 

ConsUutinople  that  restored  Photius,  A.D.  879,  Narbonne,  Carpentoractense],  a.d.  527,  Nov. 

and  was  contemporary  with  Anastasius,   Paul,  6,  respecting  the  feir  distribution  of  revenue 

bishop  of  Ancona,  and  Engenius,  bishop  of  Ostia,  between  the  bishop  and  the  parish-priest  (Labb. 

were  present  as  legates  of  John  Vlll.,  and  were  Cone,  iv.  1663).  [A  W.  H.] 

styled  and  subscribed  as  such;  while  Peter,  the        CABTHAGE,  COUNCILS  OF.    [AfricaH 

third  legate,  subscribed  as  **  presbyter  and  car-  r^.^^^, «  n 

dinal,"  and  was  so  styled   throughout  (Bever.  ^unciiaj 
Sjfnod.  ii.  299>     Similarly,  in  the  list  of  sub-        CASK,  as  symbol.     [DOLIUM.] 


CASSIANUR 

CABSIANUS.  (1)  Murlrr  it  SwnRau,  i> 
MmmtiDDnUd  April  16  (Ho'l.  (Jtoanli). 

ManMd  Aug.  5  (Mart.  Unuflnii). 

(S)  Uirtyr  at  Rome  (Bede),  or  nt  Iiiioln 
(Som.  Vtl.,  UiDudi,  ii  commemonitxi  Aag.  13 
lHart.  Jlom.  Vit,  Bedie,  Uiuirdi). 

(4)  Hirtyr  it  Tusgien,  u  ctimiiwniarat«>t 
Dec  3  (Jfnrf.  Uiimrdi). 

(5)  Of  Kome,  A.D.  4S1,  ii  connneDiontid  Feb, 
29  (CaL  SuiaiU.).     Perhaps  identicul  wilb  (31. 

[C] 

CASSIUS.  (1)  Hartjr  m  DnmoKai,  ia  com- 
niimonMd  Julj  20  {Mm-I.  (J.unrili). 

(S)  MBitjr,  u  commcmoTated  Oct.  10  (Marl. 
U.uardi).  [C] 

CASSOCK.  (.riiJ.  Cuicha,  Ciuchiiu;  fr. 
Cm»juc;   fkwt.   IJuacka.)      It   la   not   taij  to 

dftertDint  with  vbat  older  wordi,  or  with  n-hat 
oMcT  gnrment,  tbe  preaent  'cuiiock,'  aa  a  gar- 
muDt  and  m  a  word,  la  to  be  ideatified.  Some 
b;irv  thought  that  the  Italiaa  'caaacha  '  and  tbe 

call*  '  (M*  tbe  article  above).  '  caaicha '  repre- 
aeatiaginolder 'csracha.'  Othentraec  tbe  word 
thrauKh  aoiraf  or  Koairii  (Xtaophon,  Cifrop.  Ttil. 
3,  6-8;  Jul.  Pollu>,  tii.  68,  deacribine  it  aa 
(TTia&i  xfAw)  to  Kill,  akJD  or  hide.  In  con- 
griion  with  thii  it  may  ba  aoticed  that  Agsthar- 
dilfa  (a  Greek  gramcaariaD,  at  AUcaadria,  or 
the  and  ceniury  B.C.),  quoted  bj  Upalus  (Ep.  ad 
JLiyua,  M),  atatu  that  the  %yptiana  had  cer- 
tain gnnnenta  made  of  felt  which  thay  called 
Hicai.  "Apiid  Acgyptica  irToAdi  Tirai  TiAirrAi, 
rerba  aunt  Agathnrcidae,  rpeaieyaptioairi  adirai 
.  .  .  AcDc  in  ultima  habea  <  catack,'  difficili 
aliaa  originatioiw."  See  Ihja  and  other  refer' 
eai:«  in  Menage,  Did.  i'iym.  under  'Caaa- 
que.'  [W.  B.  U.] 

CASTOLU8,  or  CASTULUS,  martyr  at 

K-'ine.  u  commemorTilcd  March  28  iHarl.  Sam. 
\tt.,  U«uardi>  [C] 

CASTOR,  DMrtyr  at  Tarsna,  ia  aHnmemorated 
April  -il  (Jfort.  Hieron.,  Unuardi);  alu  March 
28  (*.).  [C] 

CASTOEIUa  (I)  Martyr  at  Rome,  la  com- 
memorated Jul*  7  (Sfwl.  I.om.  VH.,  Uiuanli). 

(2)  Martjt  at  Rome  under  Diocletian,  Not.  8 
(J/,<.-(.  /,o;n.  Vtl.,  Bedae,  llauardi>  [C] 

CASTCS.  (I)  Martyr  in  Africa  in  the  3rd 
ivutury,  ia  comniemoraled  May  22  {Mart.  Som. 
Iff.,  bnlac,  Uauardi). 

(S)  Martyr,  Sept.  4  {UaH.  HieroD.,  tTiunrdi). 

(8)  Mnrtyr  at  Capna,  Oct.  6  (Jfart  Hierc 
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CASULA.  (See  alas  Amphibalun,  Planet^ 
iciLi,  Pagnula.) 

i  1.  Tlu  irofd  a«d  ita  *ns™(ioii.— The  word 
•'irJa  (whence  Fr.  and  Eng.  diamblt),  a  dimi- 
-'--  -ginally  of  <n»i,  "a  cotUge,"  cornea 
in  patriatic  literature  in  two  aeniea. 
It  ia  nacd,  firat.  In  ila  literal  meaning  of  a  cotUge 
w  hut  i  aa  by  SI.  Gregory  of  Tonn  (C«  Uirac. 
S.  JW■<™^ap.  iU,.).,nd  by  St.laidore  of  Sexille 
U»e  Of.  Ectl.  lib.  ii.  -de  innnnchie.-).     It  ia  used 

•bo,  and  hi  more  commonly. «.  a  de^ianatiou  for 

aa  outci  ganwat;  lis  WonI  Imv-io    Uan  in  all 


befo 


probkbllltj  ■  prDVincial  term,  ofpipular  nte.  fiu 

the  garment  which  in  the  older  Latin  xai  kniiwa 
mpamula.  St.  laidoreof  SeiilKclrc  BOO  A.C, 
la  tbe  lint  writer  who  givei  any  formal  deriTi- 
tioQ  of  the  word,  or  anything  approaching  to  a 
desniption  of  tbe  garment  itaair.  "  Tbe  caaula," 
hs  saya  (Dt  Origin.  lii.  cap.  21),  "  1*  a  garment 
fnruiahed  with  a  hood  (catii  cuatiiata) ;  and  la  a 
diminutiT*  of '  caia,'  a  cottage,  aeeing  that,  like  a 
aiiinll  cottage  or  hut.  It  corera  the  entire  penon." 
Philo  Judaena,  ume  600  yaara  eulier,  had  oasd  a 
similar  compariaon,  when,  deacribing  a  gannent 
mad*  of  goat^kina  (no  donbt  a  rough  paeuMbi') 
commonly  worn  in  his  time,  he  aaya  that  it 
Itiriiied  a  "portable  honae"  (^apifrll  aisfa)  for 
traTellera,  aoldien,  and  othaia,  who  were  OMigsd 
to  be  mac^  In  the  open  air.  (Dt  Victiinit,  ni- 
loniJ  0pp.  Fol.  Psrla,  1640,  p.  836,  A.) 

§  2.  Farm  and  mattrial  of  (Ac  Caiiia. — Aa  a 
deaoription  of  the  form  or  appeaianc*  of  th* 
ci.'uU,  which  wilt  add  anything  to  that  of  8t. 
Isiil<)re  already  qaoted,  the  earliest  notice  we 
hiive  la  in  a  Mlj.  of  uncertain  dsU  (probably  Mh 
cenlury,  or  thereabout),  containing  fragmentary 
nolicea  of  the  old  Gallican  litargy  (Martane, 
Thcminu  Antcdnt.  torn.  T.  col.  69) :  "  Casnla, 
rjuao   amphibalnm  Tocant  quo   aacerdoa  indu- 

iluFi   tola   nnita Ideo  aina  mauida,  qnla 

h;ircrdaa  patina  banedidt  qoam  minlitrat.  IdeO 
utiita  eitrinaecoa,  noa  acisaa,  nan  aperta,  quia 
niQltae  sunt  Scriptorat  aacrae  sacreta  mystsria, 
qii:ia  qosai  snb  ijgiUo  aacerdoa  doctna  debet 
al)-.tondere,"  et*.  TTila  "Tertmont,"  for  (^urch 
u>.e,  for  anch  it  here  la  (see  below,  I  5),  b 
luTci  deacribed  aa  *'made  In  one  piece  tbroagh- 
out,"  aa  "without  aleerea,"  and  "  without  atlt 
<ir  ripening  in  front."  Thia  deacriplion  ia  exactly 
nliut  might  be  eipectad  on  the  anppoaltion  that 
the  caiala  waa  Tirtually  a  patiaila  under  another 
OiiDie.  And  it  eiactly  ccrresponda  with  the 
earliest  repreaentstiona  of  the  chaauble  preserrad 
]D  ecclesiastical  art.     (See  Planeta.) 

Tbe  materials  of  the  cuula  varied  according 
to  the  purposes  it  waa  deugned  to  aerre.  In  Ihi 
earlier  periods  of  its  history,  when  it  waa  regarded 
as  n  garb  of  very  hDmblepretCDBJona,  it  was  mada 
of  H'Dol  (St.  Augustine,  D«  Citit.,  qootad  below, 
^  3),  aad  probably  also,  like  the  patnitia,  often  of 
skins,  dressed  with  the  wool  or  fur  upon  them, 
Dut.  fmro  the  aiith  centnry  downwanh,  we  hear 
of  chasuble*  of  brilliant  colour  (tttperii  sobrii), 
iind  af  costly  materials,  anch  as  ailk.  Boniface  111. 
(*.r.  606)  sent  a  chasohle,  formed  partly  of  ailk 

kinj{  Pepin.  (Bonilacii,  P.  P.  Ill'  tps*."  IIL 
apoii  Oct.  FDrrarium,  Di  Re  Vnl.  p.  685.) 

^  3.  Varioiu  KMf  0/  Ua  (7riaiifa.— The  earllMil 
notins  of  the  casula  ahew  that,  like  the  pienula,  11 
WSJ  originally  a  garment  of  very  humble  eharae- 
tcr.  such  aa  would  be  worn  by  peasants  aad  arti- 
sans  aa  their  Drdinary  out-door  dresa,  for  protect 
linn  against  cold  and  wet.  Being  foralahed  with 
a  hood,  it  was  both  hat  and  doak  in  one.  St.  Au- 
(^u'tine,  writing  about  tbe  close  of  the  4th  cen- 
turj',  hut  apeiiking  of  a  atory  datinafrom  before 
hit  own  time,  telle  a  tale  of  one  Florentioa,  a 
working  tailor  at  Hippo,  who  lo«t  hia  casula, 
mil]  had  no  money  to  buy  a  new  one  (Dt  CivH. 
Hei.  lib.  iiii.  cap.  8,  S  9).  Fifty  "^Wfea,"  aa  we 
li^.ini  fnaa  the  coorae  of  the  atory,  would  hava 
been  thought  about  a  reasonable  nun  br  him  Is 
jjBjt.    But  luhinuelffbr  greater  •oonomymaant 
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*o  bnjr  >on»  wool,  which  hit  wife  might  i 
Dp  for  hint  u  beit  ih<  coald.  Id  >iiolh«r  puug* 
iUerm)  cTii.  e«p,  T,  opp.  tom,  T.  p.  530)  St.  An- 
gUAtine  ipAaki  of  tho  aflula  u  >  gument  which 
*ny  one  of  hii  congregmtioa  might  b«  expected  to 
fxHaeH,  aud  ooe  which  ererj  one  would  take  can 
to  hire  good  of  Its  kind.    A  notice  of  the  cuala, 

IireadiTed  to  tu  ID  Procopini  (_D4  BeUo  Vaiidalico, 
lb.  ii.  cap.  26),  ahewi  that  erea  to  hi>  time 
(circ.  530)  the  tradition  had  lort-ired  or  the  niy 
humble  chsnuMr  attaching  to  thii  dreo.  He 
haa  ocouion  to  >peak  of  the  ahj'ect  luhmitaioo  bjr 
which  Areohinilua,  whm  defeated  by  Gontharia, 
aought  to  disarm  the  anger  of  the  victor.  And 
he  Bpeaki  of  him  as  patting  upon  him  an  outer 
grnmeot  muuited  for  a  general,  or  for  anj  war- 
like usage,  but  belitling  a  ilare  or  a  man  of 
hamble  station;  this  being,  he  adds,  what  the 
Rotaant,  in  the  ap«ecb  of  Ltllam,  alt  xaaaixa. 

i  i.  Worn  bi/  Moaki,  md,  at  on  out-door  drat, 
bi/  tie  Cttrgy. — Tfas  uma  Tea»n>  which  mad*  the 
txiiula  a  auitahle  dieaa  for  peaaaoti,  recommended 
it  also  BI  a  habit  for  monks.  Feiraudiu,  first 
the  deacon  and  afterwards  the  biographer  of 
FacuDdas,  bishop  of  Rnipa,  In  Africa,  talli 


that    the    bishop 


retaine 


c  hablU 

■copal  dignity  (circ.  507  a.I>.}.  He  continaed  to 
waar  a  monlc's  leathern  ginlle  (_pttliceum  da- 
mitun);  and  neither  used  himself,  nor  permitted 
his  monka  to  ase,  a  caania  of  costlj  quality  or  of 
bTJlliant  colour  ("  Canilam  pretiosam  Tel  sapecbi 
mloria  nee  ipue  habuit,  nee  snoe  mocschoa  habere 
permislt ").  At  a  period  a  littl*  alter  this  St. 
Caesarina,  archbishop  of  Ariel  in  Gaul  Ct  540), 
is  described  as  wearing  a  cataU  in  his  ordinary 
walks  about  the  atreeU  (S.  CaeuuHl  Hfa,  apmi 
Acta  Smetimm,  Augiisli  d.  Hvii.  torn.  ti,).  And 
ha  had  also  one  ipecial  caaula,  of  finer  material 
donbtleis.  and  either  white  or  of  some  nch  colour, 
for  procestionai  use.  ("Casulam,  qua  in  pro- 
ceisionibiu  utebalur,  et  albam  paschalem,  profert, 
datque  egeno,  jubetque  ut  leadst  uni  ei  clero.") 
The  same  bishop,  in  his  will,  when  disposing  of 
his  wardrobe,  diitinguiihet  between  the  iiuj^i- 
menia  ptacKilia,  or  restmcnta  for  cburch  use  on 
Sundays  and  high  festivali,  which  bad  been  pre- 
aented  to  him,  and  his  ctvala  vUitfta,  or  long- 
napped  cloak,  which  would  be  suitable  far  out- 
door wear  only  : — "  Sancto  et  domino  mea  archi- 
fpiscopo,  qui  mihi  indigno  digue  aucceiaerit . . . 
iodumenta  pascbalia,  quae  mihl  data  aunt,  omnia 
illl  serriant,  aimul  cum  casula  villosa  et  tunica 
rel  galnape  quod  melius  dimiwro.  Reliqna  vero 
restlmenla  mea,  eic^pto  birro  amiculari,  mei 
(am  clerici  qusm  laici ....  dividant." 

At  or  just  after  the  close  of  the  siith  century, 
*  further  notice  of  the  caiula,  prewn-ed  to  us  by 
John  the  Deacon  (Did  Qriigerii  Vita,  lib.  It. 
cap.  63),  serrea  to  indicate  that  the  casula,  worn 
at  Rome  as  an  out-door  habit  by  eccleslastica, 
mnst  have  differed  in  lome  respecli  from  the  cus- 
tomary drsss  then  worn  in  the  East  by  persons  of 
the  same  chua.  One  abbot  John,  a  Ptrsian,  came 
to  Rome  in  St.  Gregory's  days,  "  ad  aJorandum 
loculos  sanctomm  Apostolornm  Petri  et  Pauli." 
"  One  day,"  so  he  himself  tells  the  atory,  "  I  was 
alanding  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  when  who 
ahonld  come  across  towards  me  bnt  Papa  Ore- 
gorios.  Jurt  as  1  was  thinking  of  making  my 
Dbeiaui-e  to  him  ("  milterc  me  ante  enm  "),  the 
pope  came  close  up,  and  seeing  my  intentioa, 
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tktt  cvram  Dto  dial,  fnOrtt,  he  bowed  himstlf 
to  the  gronod  before  me,  and  would  not  riae  till 
1  had  done  so  first.  Then  embraciDg  me  with 
much  humility,  he  slipped  three  pieces  of  mowf 
into  my  hand,  and  desired  that  a  casuia  should  be 
giren  me,  and  eTerything  else  that  I  required.' 

This  uu  of  tbe  coiWa  as  the  characteristic  out- 
door garb  of  the  clergy,  and  in  many  placea  aim 
of  monks,  was  maintained  in  tbe  Went  from  the 
5th  to  the  8tb  century.  In  the  ConiKil  of 
Ratisbon,  held  in  April,  u>.  T43,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  St.  Boniface,  one  of  the  canons  dele> 
mined  on  waa  directed  againat  thote  of  the  cleigy 
who  (In  out-door  life,  aa  we  may  infer)  adopted 
the  dress  of  laymen,  the  tagwAj  or  abort  open 
cloak  then  commonly  worn.  "We  hare  deeretd 
that  presbyters  and  deacons  shall  wear,  not 
'saga,  as  do  laymen,  but 'casulae,' as  becomelh 
serraala  of  God."  ("  DecreTimns  quoqua  nt 
presbyteK  Tel  diaconj  non  sagia  laicorum  mon, 
ted  casulis  utantnr,  ritn  serromm  Dei.") 

$  5.  Dk  of  the  CanUa  ai  a  Vettmml  of  Hclg 
JA'niitry.— From  the  5th  to  the  8th  century  tbe 
term  PUNETa  (q.  t.)  appears  to  haTe  been  the 
term  ordinarily  employed  in  Italy  and  Spain,  if  not 
alaewhere,  for  the  supervestment  worn  in  offices 
of  holy  ministry.  The  earliest  undoubted  eri- 
dence  of  the  word  catula  being  used  in  this  precise 
meaning  dates  from  the  9th  century,  or  possibly 
the  Blh.  if  the  Sacramentary  of  St.  Gregory  be- 
longs in  its  present  ibrm  to  that  time.     " 
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this  is  by  the  nearly  ci 
porary  writings  (cit.-  1)20)  of  Rabanni  Maurui. 
AmalariuB,  and  Walafrid  Strabo,  indicate,  gener- 
ally, a  considerably  earlier  popular  uuge.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  we  know  that  irom  the  date  of 
these  last  writers  to  the  present  time,  the  word 
camta  has  been  used  at  the  exact  equlTalent  of 
planeta  by  wealem  rilualiatt,  and  has  in  general 
usage  quite  superaeded  all  other  terms,  such  as 
amp/iibaluia,  infuia,  ptatuUi,  by  which  at  variont 
timss  it  has  been  designated. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  compass  of  this 
work  to  trace  the  rarious  modtficaiioDs  of  the 
'chaauble,'  in  respect  of  form,  material,  and 
ornament,  from  the  9th  century  downwards,  or 
to  treat  of  the  various  Bymiwlical  meanings 
attributed  to  it.  Full  information,  boweier, 
upon  these  points  will  be  found  in  the  following 
treatises.  Bock,  Qnchichte  der  UturgisfAen 
GtirSiukr  del  MitUtSltert,  2  toIs.  8to.,  Bonn. 
1866;  Pugin,  GUamry  of  Eaettiiattical  Oma- 
meat,  fcl.,  Loudon,  1S4B;  Rock,  The  Chvrdi  aj 
our  Father),  London,  1849 )  and  in  the  Veatiariim 
Chriitianum  (London,  1868)  of  the  writer  of  this 
article.  [W.  B.  M.] 

CATABASIA  (Km-a3a7Ca>  An  anthem  or 
short  hymn  in  the  Greek  office*,  so  called  because 
the  two  aides  of  the  choir  come  down  (nraSal- 
roiwi)  into  the  body  of  the  church  and  unite  io 
singing  it.     It  olVn  occurs  between  the  "odes" 

any  other  "  troparion."  Sometimes  two  "eata- 
basiai"  occur  together  between  each  nle,  as  oa 
the  Sunday  after  Chriitmni-day,  where  each 
pair  consists  of  the  Erst  troparion  of  the  corre- 
sponding odes  of  the  two  canons  for  Christmas- 
daj,  mentioned  in  a  preceding  article.  [H.J.H.] 

CATACOMBS.  Ftwwordsarem<iref;<mi1iar, 
or  more  unircrsallj  intelligible  than  "Catacomts" 
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M  signifyiag  a  subterranean  excaratiou  con- 
•tmcted  for  the  interment  of  the  dead.  Vet  in 
its  original  meaning  the  word  had  no  connection 
whatsoever  with  sepulture,  or  even  with  exca- 
ration^  but  was  simply  used  as  the  name  of  a 
particoUr  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.* 

The  word  Cttacum'pief  the  earliest  form  in 
which  we  maet  with  it,  is  unquestionably  de- 
rived from  tne  Oreek  icar^  and  Kvfifiriy  **  a  hol- 
lifW,**  and  so  **  a  cup,"  **  a  boat,"  &c.,  a  widely 
spread  root  which  we  trace  in  the  Greek  kv/A" 
3aAor,  the  l«atin  Cymba,  the  Celtic  Cttm,  the 
A.-S.  Comhe^  and  the  Piedmontese  Combtt^  **a 
valley,"  or  "hollow."  It  is  allied  to  the  &in- 
skrit  KumbhaSj  "  a  pit."  In  Ducange  Gloss.  Med. 
ti  Inf,  Oraecitatis  we  find  **  Kdfifirij  Cymltxi — 
vKoia  rtpi^tprj  'Pm/mJois,  Suidas.**  "  icvfti3«ioy, 
<78oT  worrjpiov  rapawK'fiffioy  r^  <rx'^/Mrr(  rKoi^ip  h 
araA«7rai  ic^aWBi)"  Auctor.  Eti/mol.  The  district 
n^ar  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella  and  the  Circus 
of  Uomulus  on  the  Appian  Way  appears,  probably 
from  its  natural  configuration,  to  have  borne  this 
designation.  In  the  Imperia  Caesarum,  a  docu- 
ment of  the  7th  century,  printed  by  Eccard  in 
his  Corpus  Hist,  Med.  Aeo,  vol.  i.  p.  31,  the 
erection  of  the  Circns  of  Maxentius,  or  Romulus, 
A  i>.  311,  in  that  locality  is  spoken  of  in  these 
words,  ^Maxentius  Termas  in  Palatio  fecit  et 
Circum  in  Cutetnitnpas.**  The  site  of  the  adjacent 
Basilica  of  St.  Sebastian  is  indicated  by  the  same 
DAroe  in  a  letter  of  Gregory  the  Great  to  Con- 
stantia  (the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius 
Constantinus,  married  by  him  to  his  successor 
Maunce)  towards  the  end  of  the  6th  century, 
excusing  himself  for  not  sending  her  the  head  of 
the  A{K>stle  Paul,  which  she  had  requested  as  a 
gift  to  the  Church  she  had  erected  in  his  honour 
(Greg.  Magn.  Epist.  iv.  Ind.  xii.  Ep.  30),  Speak- 
ing of  the  bodies  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul 
he  writes  "quae  ducta  usque  ad  secundum  urbis 
milliarium  in  loco  qui  dicitur  [ad]  caticuit^xu 
collocata  sunt."  A  various  reading,  catatumbasy 
fuund  in  some  MSS.,  and  adopted  by  Baronius, 
Ifartffrol,  ad  xiii.  Kal.  Feb.  has  led  some  writers 
to  adopt  a  different  etymology,  ad  (/rari)  turn- 
fMts^  and  to  consider  the  word  an  early  synonym 
(oT  "  coemeterium."  But  the  best  MSS.  read 
<  um'fis  not  ium'mSj  and  there  is  no  ground  for 
Uilievin^  that  Christian  burial  places  generally 
were  known  by  any  such  name  till  a  considerably 
later  i>eriod.  The  view  of  Padre  Marchi  {Monum, 
I'riinitir.  p.  2u9),  that  the  word  catacomb  is  a 
mongrel,  half  Gi*eek  and  half  Latin,  and  that  the 
!«K>»nd  element  is  to  be  found  in  the  verb  cumbo, 
i>  liase-l  on  fals«  philological  principles,  and  may 
•.-ift'ly  l>e  rejected.  The  distance  of  the  Basilica 
ft  St.  Sebastian  from  the  Tiber  is  a  sufficient 
rra.Mio  for  discarding  the  etymology  of  the  ano- 
uym<*u»  Author  of  the  /fistory  of  tie  Ti'ansUdion 
»/  St.  St-hLititn^  c  vi.  **  Milliario  tertio  ab  Urbe, 
loco  qni  ob  stationem  navium  Catacwnbas  dice- 
batur." 

All  throu(rh  the  middle  ages  the  phrase  "ad 
catacuiiihas"  was  used  to  distinguish  the  sub- 
terranean cemetery  {caticomb  in  the  modem 
KeD^e)  Atljacent  to  the  Basilica  of  St.  Sebastian 
C""  in  loct)  qui  appellatur  Gitacun^s  ubi  corpus 
beati    Sebostiani   martyris  cum  aliis  quiescit." 


•  Fur   oUm^  ezanplet   of  a  local   name   becoming 
IP*orric  d  **  Ckpliol,"  -  Palace.  "  Academy;*  *  Newgate," 


-  UwiUni."  *c 


Aoast.  ffadfittn.  i.  §  34^{;  "coemetcrio  S:incti 
Christi  martyris  Sebastijiui  in  cat'icninii."  Jb, 
Nicolans  i.  §601)  while  the  term  itself  in  its  re- 
stricted sense  designated  a  subterranean  cha)>el 
communicating  with  that  Basilica  in  which, 
according  to  tradition,  the  bodies  of  the  two 
great  Apostles  had  been  deposited  after  the  in- 
etfectual  attempt  of  the  Greeks,  referred  to  by 
S.  Gregory  «.  s,  to  steal  them  away  (Bosio,  Itoni, 
Sotteran.  cap.  xiii.).  In  documents  from  the  6th 
to  the  13th  century  we  continually  meet  with 
the  expressions  "  lestum  ad  catacumbas,"  "  locus 
qui  dicitur  in  catacumbas."  and  the  like.  The 
earliest  authority  is  a  list  of  the  Roman  ceme- 
teries of  the  6th  century,  where  we  find  ^^cime- 
ierium  catecumhas  ad  St.  Sebastianum  V'itt  Ajpia.** 
In  the  De  Mirabiiibtis  Romae  of  the  13th  century 
we  read  "  Coemeteria  dilisti  juxt^t  Catacumlh's. 
The  first  recorded  use  of  the  word  in  its  modern 
sense  out  of  Rome  is  at  Naples  in  the  9th  century 
(De  Rossi, /?.>•.  i.  87.) »» 

Bede,at  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  writes, 
de  Sex  aetatibiis  WiUiidi  ad  ann.  4327.  "  Dsiniasus 
Romae  episcopus  fecit  basilicam  juxta  theatrum 
S.  Laurentio  et  aliam  in  catacumhits  ubi  jacue- 
runt  corpora  sancta  Apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli." 
Th«  celebrity  acquired  by  this  cemetery  as  th« 
te]ii]K)rary  resting-place  of  the  chief  of  the 
A)K>stle8  led  to  a  general  familiarity  with  its 
name,  and  a  gradual  identification  of  the  term 
"  catoiMmbae  *  with  the  cemetery  itself.  When 
in  process  of  time  the  other  underground  places 
of  interment  of  the  Christians  fell  into  neglect 
and  oblivion,  and  the  very  entrances  to  them 
were  concealed,  and  their  existence  almost  for- 
gotten, this  one  benoith  the  Church  of  St. 
Sebastian  remained  always  open  as  the  object 
of  pilgrimage,  and  by  degrees  transfen-ed  its 
name  to  all  similar  subterranean  cemeteries.  **  A 
visit  to  the  cemeteries  became  synonymous  with 
a  visit  ad  cut'tcuirAas,  and  the  term  catacomb  gra- 
dually came  to  be  regarded  as  the  specific  name 
for  all  subterranean  excavations  for  purposes  of 
burial,  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
but  also  in  Naples,  Malta,  Paris,  Sicily,  and 
wherever  el.se  similar  excavations  have  been 
discovered  "  (Northcote,  R.  S.  109). 

Origin. — Until  a  comparatively  recent  period 
a  very  erroneous  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
subterranean  cemeteries  of  Rome  was  univer- 
sally entertained.  No  one  thought  of  calling 
in  question  the  assertion  that  they  were  ex- 
hausted sandpits,  and  had  been  originally  exca- 
vated for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  volcanic 
stratum  known  as  arena  by  the  ancients,  and 
as  poztolana  by  the  modems,  so  extensively 
used  by  them  in  the  composition  of  their  mortar ; 
and  that  the  Christians,  finding  in  the  laby- 
rinthine recesses  of  these  deserted  'ireiuiriae  suit- 
able places  for  the  concealment  of  the  bodies  of 
their  martyi-ed  brethren,  had  taken  possession 
of  them  and  employed  them  as  cemeteries. 
There  was  great  plausibility  about  this  view. 
It  seemed  to  derive  support  from  the  *  Martyro- 
loisies'  and  other  ancient  documents  in  which 
the  expressions  in  arenario,  or  juxta  arenariwt^^ 
or  in  cryptis  arenariis  are  of  not  unfrequent 


k  In  the  same  way  as  this  otmfttry  of  9t  S^hantlaa 
was  known  bj  the  de»iKn«tlon  "sd  cstacumbsa,"  uihm 
were  spedfted  as  "ad  Njmptiait,"  "  tu\  Ursain  pilcstum." 
■■  inter  dnas  lauros,"  "  ad  Sextum  Phlitppl.''  sod  ibo  like. 
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•ccnrrcDfi.     It  a1m>  removed  the  fleeming  diffi- 
culty,  which  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  laws 
regulating  sepulture  among  the  Romans  has  dis- 
sipated, as  to  the  possibility  of  a  small  and  per- 
secuted body  excavating  galleries  of  such  enor- 
mous   extent,  and  disposing    of  the   material 
extracted  /h>m  them   without    attracting  tha 
notice  and  provoking  the  interftrence  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  dominant  religion.     Once  started 
and  given  to  the  world  under  the  authority  of  the 
names  of  men  of  acknowledged  learning  it  found 
general  acceptance,  and  became  an  historical  tra- 
dition indolently  accepted  by  one  generation  of 
investigators  after  another.     Bosio,  the  pioneer 
of  all  subsequent  examinations  of  the  catacombs, 
maintained  a  discreet  silence  upon  the  origin  of 
the  subterranean  cemeteries;  but  their  Pagan 
origin  is  accepted  by  his  translator  and  editor, 
Aringhi,  as  well  as  by  Baronius,  Severano,  Bot- 
tari,  Boldetti,  and  other  writers  on  the  subject. 
Marclii,  with  a  touch  of  quiet  sarcasm,  affirms  that 
it  causes  him  no  surprise  that  this  hypothesis 
should  have  been  maintained  by  Bottari,  who,  it 
is  abundantly  evident,  **  studied  the  subterra- 
nean Rome  quite  at  his  ease  not  under  but  above 
ground."  (Marchi,  n.  s.  p.  15.)    But  he  confesses 
to  astonishment  that  *Hhe  excellent  Boldetti," 
with  all  the  opportunities  afforded  by  personal 
examination  for  perceiving  the  wide  difference 
between  the  armariae  and  the  cemeteries  which 
lie  below  them,  should    have  never  seen  the 
untenableness  of  the  traditional  view.     In  more 
modern  times  the  same  origin  of  the  catacombs 
was   asserted   by  D*Agincourt,  Raoul-Rochette, 
and    indeed    by   every  one   who   wrote  on   the 
subject.     Padre  Marchi  has  the  merit  of  being 
the  first  to  promulgate  the  true  doctrine  that 
the   catacombs   wore    the    work  jof  Christians 
alone,  and  from   the   first   denigned  for   places 
of  sepultui-e.     The  Pndre  ingenuously  informs 
us  (p.  7)  that  he  commenced  his  investigations 
with  the  most  unquestioning  faith  in  the  uni- 
vcnially  received  theory,  and  that  it  was  only 
by   degrees   that    his    studies    and    experience, 
not  among  books  and  papers,  but  in  quarries, 
cemeteries,  and  sand-pita,  led  him  to  an  opposite 
conclusion,  and  put  him  in  a  position  to  declare 
to  the  world  as  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  in 
the  Christian  cemeteries  no  Pagan  ever  gave  a 
single  blow  with  pickaxe  or  chisel.   The  brothers 
l>e  Rossi,  the  pupils  of  Padre  Marchi  in  the  work 
of  investigation,  have  continued  his  labours  in 
the  same  path  of  patient  examination  of  facts, 
an  1  that  with  such  8uc(ress  that  it  may  now  be 
rcganled  as  established  beyond  controversy  that 
the  origin  of  the  catacombs  was  Christian  and 
not  Pagan,  and  that  they  were  constructed  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  interment,  and  hod  no 
connection  with  the  a>enai'iae  beyond    that  of 
jo xtn position.     In  certain  cases,  as  at  St.  Callis- 
t  US  and  St.  Agnes,  the  catacombs  lie  at  the  side 
of  or  beneath  those  excavations,  so  that  they  .ire 
entered    from    them,   the    arenariae  effectually 
masking  the  doors  of  access   to   the  Christian 
galleries,  while  they  affoi-ded  them  an  easy  mode 
of  removing  the  excavated  earth. 

Padre  Marchi's  confidence  in  the  old  theory  of 
the  Pagan  origin  of  the  catacombs  was  first  dis- 
tnrbetl  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  geological 
characteristics  of  the  strata  in  which  they  were, 
as  a  rule,  ex<ravated.  The  surface  of  the  Cam- 
IKign"!  surrounding  Rome,  es)H.>cially  ou  the  Icfl 
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bank  of  the  Tiber,  where  the  cataonmbs  an 
chiefly  situated,  is  almost  entirely  formed  ol 
materials  of  volcanic  origin.      These    igneow 
strata  are  of  different  composition  and  antiquity, 
^e  will  only  specify  the  three  with  which  wt 
are  concerned,  viz.,  the  so-called  tufa  UUndCj  tn^a 
granohre^  and  pozxolana  pura.     The  pozzotana 
pura  is  a  friable  sand  rock,  entirely  destitute  of 
any  cementing  substance  to  bind  the  molecules 
together  and  give  them   the  nature  of  stone. 
The  tufa  aranolare  is  in  appearance  almost  the 
same  rock  as  the  potzoUma  pura.    The  dbtio- 
guishing  mark  is  the  presence  of  a  slight  cement, 
which   gives  the  mass  some  degree  of  solidity, 
and  unites  the  sandy  particles  into  a  stone  which 
is  cut  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  third  stratum, 
the  tufa  iitoickf  is  a  red  conglomerate  cemented 
into  a  substance  of  sufficient  hardness  to  form  an 
exceedingly  useful    building    stone.     Of  these 
three  straU,  it  was  the  first  and  the  last  alone 
which  were  worked  bv  the  ancient  Romans  for 
architectural  purposes,  while  it  is  exclusively  in 
the  second,  the  tufa  granohre,  that  the  cata- 
combs were  excavated.     The  tufa  Idoide  was 
employed  from  the  earliest  ages,  as  it  still  is,  in 
the  buildings  of  Rome.      The   interior  of  the 
Cloaca  Maxima^  the  TabuSariutn  of  the  Capitol, 
and  others  of  the  most  ancient  architectural 
works,  attest  its  durability,  as  well  as  the  early 
date  of  its  use,  and  it  is  still  extensively  quarried 
as  building  stone  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Verde, 
outside  the  Porta  Portese  (Murray's  Handbook 
for  Jiome,  p.  324).     While  this  formation  fur- 
nished the  stone  for  building,  the  third  named-^ 
the  pozzotana  pura,  found  in  insulated  deposits, 
rarely  of  any  considerable  extent — supplied  the 
sand  required  for  the  composition  of  the  mortar, 
and  as  such  is  commended  by  Vitmvius  (Arch. 
iii.  7)  as  preferable  to  every  other  kind.     The 
vicinity  o(  Rome,  and  indeed  some  parts  of  the 
city  itself,  abounded  in  pozzolana  pits,  or  aren^ 
ariae,  forming  an  intricate  network'  of  excava- 
tions, not  running  in  straight  lines,  as  the  galleries 
of  the  catacombs  do  almost  universally,  but  pur- 
suing tortuous  paths,  following  the  direction  of 
the  sinuous  veins  of  the  earth  the  builders  were 
in    search   of.      References   to   these  sand-pits, 
whose  dark  recesses  afforded  secure  concealment 
as  well  to  the  perpetrators  of  deeds  of  blood  as 
to  their  intended  victims,  appear  in  some  of  the 
chief  classical  writers.     Cicero  mentions   that 
the  young  patrician  Asinius  had  been  inveigled 
into  the  ganiens  of  the  Esquiline,  where  he  was 
murdered  and  precipitated  into  one  of  the  sand- 
quarries:    **  Asinius  autem  .  .  .  quasi    in    hor- 
tulos  iret,  in  arenarias  quasdam  extra  Portam 
tlsquilinam    perductus    occiditur"    (Orwrf.    pro 
Ciucntio^   c.    13).     Suetonius   also   relates   th.it 
when  the  trembling  Nero,  fearing  instant  assas- 
siuatioa,  took  refuge  in  the  villa  of  his  freed- 
man  Phaon,  between  the  Nomentan  and   Sala- 
rian  roads,  he  was  advised    to  conceal   himself 
in    an   adjacent    sand-pit,   **tn  apecum    egesUte 
arenaey**  but  he  vowed  that  he  would  not  f^o 
underground    alive,    **  negavit    se    vivum    sub 
terram  iturum  "  (Sueton.  in  Neron.  48). 

Exhausted  sand-pits  of  this  kind  also  afforded 
burial  places  for  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  popu- 
lace, for  slaves,  and  others  who  on  ceremonial 
grounds  were  denied  the  honour  of  the  funeral 
pile.  The  best  known  are  those  left  by  th« 
i>aad-diggers  on  the  Esqniline,  which,  we  learo 
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Hanoi,  w«r*  ii«d  u  GDmmDn  necptMlM 
le  lilat  corpm,  and  dtfiied  Ch«  lit  with 
Htilcntiil  eilulitiani,  antil  Huceniu 
rd  tbe  district  from  iti  dflgrAdition  asd 
rtad  it  iota  ■  giaita  (Hont.  Strm.  '    " 


lie  commentnrT  of  Acron  the  Scholiut  M 
4iiu]i§£e:    '*  Hue  Hl^qaiindo  oidaTets   porta- 

■H  enat  iDtex.")  These  loathmme  bnHml 
■ere  knnwa  by  Iht  aames  .t  pulictiii  oi 
i/ae;  ■  diminuiive  of  puteiii,  "a  well,"  ic- 
ig  lo  the  etymology  given  !>/  F»tin.  They 
alio  denigiwled  cu/inae,  {T;m  their  thiipe. 
oUt.  mb.  toe.  ciilina ;  P«dr»  Lupi,  DiiKiin' 
f  c.i..  p.  63). 


I,  be.,  which  tdeatllied  the  lint  begin- 
of  the  Chriitiaa  oilacombe  with  theie 
le  chumel-hoiuet,  which  were  the  oppro- 

of  Paganiim,  and  Kuwrtod,  in  Bnmet'i 
.thni  '■  tb(Me  burying- pUcei  that  are  graced 
be  I'lmpou*  title  of  catncomba  are  no  other 
lie  /•Mia-li  menlioned  by  Keatui  Pompeioi, 
IK  .^oeitiurtorthe  Roman  ilnvea  were 
nd  u  without  any  further  care  aboDt  them 
-ft  to  rot."  Thcni«tia|>erfic{Hlaci|aalDt- 
.'ilh  the  catacombs  will  couviace  db  of  the 
illy  of  >nch  an  ]iypatbe:iii,  and  prove 
rreclBiu  of  the  iwwrtion  that  "  the  puii- 
ilo  which  (he  carrion  of  the  Roman  (laves 

he  flung  had  not  the  alighteat  analogy 
he  ileci'roii!',  vnrerul.  and  eijienaire  provl- 
ii.ide  bv  the  early  Chrii'Iliina  for  the  con- 
.<.n  of  their  dead  "  (fib'n.  Jin.  No.  221, 
8:.'.-). 
.   if  ntherwJM    probable,    Ihhi    presumed 

of  the  L'hriatiana  would  be  at  once  dii- 


hen 

L>e  Ko>.i.   to   which    we   have 

were  carefully  avoided    by  the 

uf  th 

e  citacimb..  who  ran  their  vast 

g^iiletle'  almwt    eiclunively  in  the 

While,  «n  the  one  hand,  they 

hi    i>lraU   of   the   tufa  litoiJe, 

il    not  It  onarried  without  at  least 

he  tl 

me  ani  labour  required  in  the 

af.^a 

n-l  lh«  eicavnted  material  from 

d  » 

be  disposed  of  without  great 

.■e,  w 

th  etiual  care  t  heM  aubtrrraneap 

T.nde. 

the  larers  of  (Viable  poiiolaua 

dbn 

e  r^nd^rnl  their  work  inaecure. 

hno 

wrinaiient  gallery  or  rock  tomb 

W 

r..nitructeil,  and  aelepted  that 

iuRi    b»rdnnn  which  was   bent 

the 

r  pH-iiliar  pnrpoie.     The  suiu- 

>UUfl  than  in  the  words  of  l>r. 

'It 

»en.ilv  worke.1,  of  sHlli.ient  con- 

ulmil 

■%  without  at  nnoe  falling  in.  and 

ture 

caumtbewaterquickly  10  drain 

thinl  of  Iha  Toit  number  of  dead  bodies  which 
once  lined  the  walls  of  the  lublerranesn  ceme- 
Urios"{*oiiifl&«nT-.  p.321).  Toth«tt«|T«n- 
UgM  may  ba  added  the  bcility  with  which  the 
rock  wai  triturated  ao  as  to  ba  carried  ant  ol 
the  excavations  in  the  fonn  of  urth  instead  of 
huTy  blocks  of  atone,  u  wonld  hm  bMn  Um 
rase  In  tfae  qnorriaa  of  oomiiact  tn&. 


The  eiclusiTely  Chrittian  origin  af  the  cata- 
»mbs,  and  their  deatisatlon  from  the  tint  for 
lurposea  of  interment  ia  alu  evident,  ftvm  th* 
nnlroat  rnmished  by  thrir  plan,  form,  and  mod* 
if  winatruclioa,  to  tha  areiu/odinat,  or  sand-piti, 
lud  lapididnae,  or  atone  qoarriea,  of  ancient 
imes.  Tbia  contraat  ii  made  evident  to  the  eye 
by  Padre  Harchl,  from  whom  the  annexed  wooj- 

'     ire  borrowed  {Tav.  I.  ili.  ii.-iii.),  and  by 


Korthcote  and   tir.  Brownlow   in  Uie  (Man 

atlas  appended  lo  their  Homa  Sotlarmta. 

The  ground  plans  given  by  Marchi  lay  befora  as 

in    Fucceiuive    pliite?i    the    Ichnograpfay  of  tha 

ilOQf  quarrv  whivh  lips  [ibove  the  cstacomb  of 

SU    Ponlisnut,  and  of  the  artn,iHa  which  lies 

ft  that  of  St.  Agnes,  iDd  the  portion)  af  tha 

etery  immedi^ilely  brnealh   them,     hothinf 

Tost    cavernuua   chambers  of  tba  qsurj. 


sus 
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itoDC  M  Will  coiuutcDt  with  ■ftfetjf  and  the  long 
nurniw  gklUrlu  of  tbs  caUcoinb  in  which  th< 
object  wu  to  dbpUcc  u  littla  of  tha  itntnin  u 
WDulil  be  ctMiBTitsat  with  the  elciTator'i  psrpoH. 
The  plnta  al»  eDsbU  oa  to  contnut  th<  larinon* 
pu»g«  or  the  armianae,  mDDing  iudiiIIt  in 
carred  line;,  with  b  curaful  aroiduic*  of  sharp 
kDglti,  and  wide  enough  to  sdmit  a  hone  and 

straight  lioet,  nght  anglea,  end  restricted  dimen- 
•ioD*  of  the  amhHlacra  of  the  aitacomba.  An- 
other marked  diRereUG*  between  tha  arenariae 
and  the  lubternuiaan  cemeteriouf  the  Christians 
it,  that  the  walla  of  the  latter  atwajs  rise  rar- 
tlcally  from  the  floor  of  the  gallery,  while,  OQ 

tn;y  were  eicantad.  the  wnils  of  the  sand  qnar- 
riea  are  net  at  a  re-enlering  angle,  giving  the 
f v"«ry  altnoat  the  form  ofa  tnDoei.  This  mode 
of  .  initructioD  rendera  it  iioposiible  to  fonn 
Mpulchral  rrceuei  with  eiactl;  ctoaad  Kpertures, 
u  we  find  them  in  all  the  galleries  of  the  cnta- 
comba.  The  friability  of  the  material  alto  forbids 
the  adaptJition  of  a  plate  or  marble  or  tile*  to 
the  aperture  of  the  recesi,  which  was  esaential 
to  confine  the  uoiious  efflaria  of  the  deeajrinj; 

The  wide  ditllnctian  between  the  mode  of 
eonalructioQ  adopted  in  the  qiwrriea  and  that 
rendered  necessary  by  the  requirements  of  the 
cemeteriea,  and  the  practical  dilficulties  which 
Itond  in  the  way  of  transforming  one  into  tha 
other  are  rendered  more  evident  by  the  few 
instances  in  which  this  tranafonnation  had  beeD 
actually  eflrcted.  The  eiamplea  we  would  bring 
in  proof  of  our  statement  are  those  gireu  by  Ulch. 
Stef.  Dt  Rossi  from  the  cemeteries  of  St.  Hermet 
andSt.PrisciilH(JikiJLf.  Otol.  ed  Arch.toi.i.  pp. 
31,  X-i,  eq.  i  Northeote,  R.  S.  pp.  323,  329).  In 
the  iirst  piauo  of  the  catacomb  of  St.  Hermes 
we  hnre  a  specimen  of  s  aepulchral  gallery  with 
three  rows  of  lateral  locuii,  constructed  in  brick 

first  light  the  difl'erence  between  the  form  and 
proportioDfl  of  the  galleries  and  locuii,  and  those 
of  the  uaual  type,  is  scarcely  noticeable.  Closer 
inspection,  however,  shows  that  the  side  walla 
are  built  up  from  the  ground,  in  advance  of  the 
tula  walla  of  the  gallery,  which  is  twf 


depth  of  ti 


1,  leavii 


apace  < 


»ngh 


These  are  closed 

of  the  uppermost  tier,  where  the  cloaiog  slabs 
are  laid  at  au  angle,  sloping  np  to  the  barrel 
vnult  of  the  gallery,  and  forming  a  triangalar 
instewl  of  K  recungalar  recess.  Wheu  the 
galleries  crosa  one  another  the  apace  becomea 
wider  nml  the  walla  more  curved,  and  the  vault 
is  sn^taioed  in  the  centre  by  a  thick  wall  con- 
tniuing  tombs,  which  dividea  (he  anilntlacrvia 
into  two  parallel  gnlleries.     Thia  eiample  iodi- 

Christlans  preferred  to  undertuke  an  entirely 
freah  excavation. 

The  tecoud  eiample  is  that  (roxa  the  cemetery 
of  St  Priacilla,  on  the  Via  Salaria  Nova.  The 
anneied  plan  given  A^m  De  Roaai  enable*  ua, 
by  a  variation  in  the  abiding,  to  distinguish 
.between  the  original  eicavatiun  and  the  form 
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Di  to  appreciate  the  immeOM  lain  or  tht 
was  eipeuded  in  the  erection  of  "Dumema 
pillars  of  various  liiea,  long  walla  of  solid  ma- 
sonry,  sometimes  straight,  sometime*  broko 
into  angles,  partly  concealing  and  |iartty  lostala- 
Log  the  tufa  and  the  sepulchres  of  the  galleriei, 
frequent  niches  of  various  siie  often  iutermplal 
by  pillars  bailt  up  within  tfacm,"  and  the  other 
modifications  Decenary  to  conrert  the  originsi 
eicavatlon  into  its  present  forrc.  We  may  men- 
tion a  third  eiample  of  the  same  kind :  the 
annnria  adjacent  to  St.  Satuniinua,  on  Iheaanx 
road.  A  portion  of  this  cemetery  has  been  eica- 
vated  in  good  poitolana  earth,  and  baa  the  cha- 
racleristica  of  a  true  arejwrifl.  The  galleries  are 
wide,  and  are  curved  in  plan.  The  walla  and 
vault  are  arched,  and  it  h>s  not  been  thought 


two  rangea  of  fociiA'  near  the  pavement,  anil  ereD 
these  occur  at  wider  intervals  than  ia  usual  where 
the  rock  is  harder,  In  all  respects  the  contrast 
this  diviuon  of  the  cemetery  presents  to  the 
ordinary  type  is  mont  marked.  "Here  we  have 
another  inslauce  of  the  Chriatiani  having  made 
the  attempt  to  utilise  the  arennria,  but  it  appear* 
that  they  found  it  more  convenient  to  abnndnn 
the  attempt,  inct  to  cnnatruct  entirely  ne*  jjnl- 
leriea,  even  at  the  cost  of  descending  to  a  greaier 
depth  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  "  (Ji'ortbcote, 
R.  ■%  p.  330). 

These  einmples  when  candidly  eiamined  lead 
to  a  conclusion  directly  apposite' to  that  affirmed 
so  confidently  by  Raoul-Rochette  and  other*. 
So  far  from  its  being  the  case  that  the  Christian 
commenced  their  snbtemuiean  cemeteries  by 
adopting   eihansted    artiianat,  which  they  *x> 
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and  enlarged  to  suit  their  increaalng ' 
requirements,  so  that  *^an  arenaria  waa  the 
trdinarj  matrix  of  a  catacomb,"  the  rarity  of 
rach  instances  that  can  be  adduced,  and  the 
narked  contrast  between  the  arenaria  and  the 
eatacxmb  both  in  plan  and  mode  of  construction, 
confirm  our  assertion  that  the  subterranean  ceme- 
teries of  the  Christians  had  a  distinct  origin,  and 
from  the  first  were  intended  for  places  of  inter- 
m:nt  alone,  and  that  what,  previous  to  recent 
i'jTestigations,  was  regarded  as  the  normal  con- 
dition of  things,  was  really  extremely  exceptional, 
and  is  to  be  explained  in  each  case  on  exceptional 
grounds. 

The  traditional  hypothesis  to  which  we  have 
referred,  by  which  the  conclusions  of  all  inve:*- 
tif^ators  before  the  memorable  epoch  of  Padre 
Marchi  were  fettered,  had  its  foundation  in  cer- 
tain passages  in  ancient  documents  of  very  ques- 
tionable value,  which  describe  the  burial-places  ! 
of  certain  martyrs  and  others  as  being  in  aremi- 
rv\  juxta  arenariunif  ad  arenas,  or  in  cryptis 
arenariis.    These  passages  are  almost  exclusively 
derived    from  the  documents  known  as  **Acta 
l^Iartyrum,**  which,  from  the  extent  to  which 
their  text  has  been  tampered  with  at  different 
dates,  are  generally  almost  worthless  as  histo- 
ncal  authorities.     None  of  those  in  question  are 
contained  in  Ruinart's  Ada  Martyrum  Sinoera, 
and  they  are  probably  of  little  real  weight.   And 
further,  even  if  the  statements  contained  in  them 
deserved   to   be  received  with   more  ooniidence 
I>e    Rossi   has  very  acutely  demonstrated   that 
they  cannot  fairly  be  considered  to  prove  the 
fact  for  which   they  are  adduced.     They  show 
little  more  than  that  the  terms  armortum,  &c., 
were  used  more  loosely  at  the  time  these  ''Acts" 
were  compiled  than  strict  accuracy  warranted, 
ami  were  applied  to  the  whole  '*  hypogaeum  "  of 
which  the  Mnd-pit  at  most  only  formed  pert. 
Acconiing  to  Mich.  Stef.  De  Rossi  {AncUis.  Oeol.  ed 
Arch,  vol.  i.  pp.  lJi-;W),  if  we  confine  ourselves 
to  a  range  of  Ave  or  six  miles  out  of  Rome,  there 
are  no  more  than  nine  jMissages  of  these  "  Acts  " 
m  which   martyrs  are    recorded  to  have   been 
interred   in  arenmrv)  or   in  cryptis   arenariis; 
while  of  this  limited  number  of  authorities,  four 
retier   to   cemeteries    in   which   an    arenaria   is 
actually  found  more  or  less  closely  connected 
with  the  cemetery,  and  in  which  therefore  the 
fact  may  be  at  once  acknowledged  to  be  in  agree- 
ment   with    the   record,   without   in   the   least 
impugning  our  conclusion  as  to  the  generally 
distinct  nature  of  the  two. 

It  deserves  notice  also,  as  showing  the  worth- 
Ic^^ifOjess  of  these  records  as  statements  of  fact, 
that  two  of  the  passages  which  speak  of  inter- 
Dif-nts  in  cryptis  (irenariis^  that  of  SS.  Nereus 
sad  Alexander  in  the  cemetery  of  Domitilla,  and 
that  of  S.  I^urentius  in  that  of  Cyriaca,  refer  to 
It^ulities  where  pozzUnna  is  not  to  be  found, 
but  where  the  stratum  in  which  the  cemetery  is 
ct'Ufctructed  is  that  known  as  capeiiarcio,  which 
is  quite  worthless  for  building  purposes.  Ko 
'I rewtriu/n^  or  Ci-ypta  arenaria,  properly  so  called, 
sould  have  existed  there. 

With  regard  to  the  passage  which  refers  to 
the  [•lace  of  sepulture  of  SS.  Marcus  and  Mar- 
rellinus.  Padre  Marchi  justly  observes  that  it 
b  not  said  that  these  martyrs  were  buried  in 
eryptin  arenamm,  but  **m  loco  qui  dicitur  ad 
mremxs^  and  therefore  merely  in  the  neighbour- 


hood of  the  pits  from  which  the  walls  of  the  city 
were  built. 

But  although  the  exclusively  Christian  origin 
of  the  catacombs  has  to  be  distinctly  asserted, 
and  the  idea  that  they  had  their  origin  in  sand 
quarries,  already  existing  in  the  first  ages  oi  the 
Church,  must  be  met  with  a  decided  contra- 
diction, we  must  be  careful  not  to  press  the 
distinction  so  fiir  as  to  deny  the  connection  which 
really  exists,  in  very  many  instances,  between 
the  cemetery  and  an  arenaria.    We  must  also 
allow  that  there  are  examples  in  which  loculi  for 
Christian  interment  have  been  found  in  the  walla 
of  the  tortuous  roads  of  a  sand  quarry.    Mr. 
J.  H.  Parker,  who  by  his  accurate  investigations 
is  conferring  on  the  architecture  and  topography 
of  Rome  the  same  benefits  he  has  bestowed  on 
the  architecture  of  his  Jiative  country  and  oi 
France,  has  disoovered  hcvAi  in  the  sides  of  a 
sand-pit  road,  near  the  church  of  S.  Urbano  alia 
Caffarella.     This  road  evidently  conminnicated 
with  the  cemetery  of  Praetextatus,  to  which  the 
main  entrance  was  from  the  church,  originally 
an  ancient  tomb.    A  modem  brick  wall,  built 
across  the  road,  prevents  any  further  examina- 
tion of  the  locality.    Such  o<mimunications  be- 
tween the  cemeteries  and  the  adjacent  arenariae 
were  frequently  opened  in  the  days  of  perse- 
cution, when,  as    Tertullian    informs  us,   the 
Christians  were  "daily  besieged,  and  betrayed, 
and  caught  unawares  in  their  very  assemblies 
and   congregations;   their   enemies  having    in- 
formed themselves  as  to  the  days  and  places  of 
I  their  meetings  "  (Tert.  ApoA,  vii. ;  ad  Aoi.  i.  1\ 
j  and  when,  therefore,  it  became  necessary  as  far 
I  as  possible  to  conceal  the  entrances   to  their 
,  burial  places  from  the  public  gaxe.     In  those 
times  of  trial  the  original  entrances  t~  the  cata- 
combs were  blocked  up,  the  staircases  destroyed, 
and    new  and  difficult  ways  of  access   opened 
!  through    the   recesses  of   a  deserted  sand-pit. 
I  These  afforded  the  Christians  the  means  of  ingress 
and  egress  without  attracting  public  notice,  and 
by  means  of  them  they  had  facilities  for  escape, 
even  when  they  had  been  tracked  to  the  cata- 
comb itself.    The  catacomb  of  S.  Callistus  affords 
examples  of    these  connections  with  arenaria. 
(Cf.  the  plans  given  by  De  Rossi,  Northcote,  and 
Marchi.) 

History. — The  practice  of  interring  the  entir* 
corpse  unconsumed  by  fire  in  a  subterranean  e  .- 
cavation  has  been  so  completely  identified  w  .th 
the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion  nto 
Rome  that  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of 
the  fact  that  this  mode  of  burial  did  not  in  any 
sense  originate  with  the  Christians.  However 
great  the  contrast  between  the  sepulture  after 
crematiun  in  the  urns  of  columbana,  or  the  indis- 
criminate flinging  of  the  dead  into  the  loathsome 
puticoli,  and  the  reverent  and  orderly  interment 
of  the  bodies  of  the  departed  in  the  cells  of  a 
catacomb,  the  Christians,  in  adopting  this  mode, 
were  only  reverting  to  what  one  of  the  early 
apologists  terms  **  the  older  and  better  custom  o( 
inhumation"  (Minuc  Pel.  Octao,  c.  34).  It  is 
well  known  that  the  custom  of  burying  the  dead 
was  the  original  custom  both  with  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  was  only  superseded  by  burn- 
ing in  later  times,  chiefly  on  sanitary  grounds. 
The  Etruscan  tombs  are  familiar  examples  be- 
longing to  a  very  early  period.  In  Rome,  cre- 
mation did  not  become  general  till  the  later  days 
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of  the  republic    The  authority  of  Cicero  Is  defi* 
nite  OD  this  point.     He  states  that  Marius  was 
buried,  and  that  the  Gens  Cornelia  adopted  cre- 
mntion  for  their  dead  in  living  memory,  Sulla 
being  the  first  member  of  that  Gens  whose  body 
was  burnt  (Cic  d$  Leg.  ii.  22).     Under  the 
Empire  cremation  became  the  almost  universal 
custom,  though  not  so  as  absolutely  to  exclude 
the  other,  which  gradually  regained  its  lost  hold 
on    the    publi;   mind,  and   was    re-established 
by  the  fourth  century.     Macrobius  asserts  posi- 
tively that  the  custom  of  burning  the  dead  had 
entirely  ceased  in  his  day.     **  Urendi  corpora  de- 
lunctorum  usus  nostro  saeculo  nullus  "  (Macrob. 
Stdurtvil,  lib.  vii.  c  7).    Of  the  practice  of  in- 
humation of  the  unbumt  body  we  have  not  un- 
frequent  exaiLples  in  Rome  itself.    The  tomb  of 
the  Scipios,  on  the  Appian  Way  (now  within  the 
Aurelian  walls),  is  a  familiar  instance.     The 
correspondence  between  the  arrangements  of  this 
tomb  and  those  of  the  earlier  Christian  catacombs, 
e^7.  that  of  Domitilla,  is  very  marked.     In  both 
we  have  passages  excavated  in  the  tufa,  giving 
access  to  sepulchral  chambers  arranged  in  stories ; 
burial  places  cut  in  the  native  rock  and  covered 
with  a  slab  of  stone;   sarcophagi  standing  in 
recesses,  partially  hollowed  out  to  receive  them. 
Visconti  was  of  opinion  that  this  tomb  was  a 
iised-out  stone  quarry.     In  this  he  is  followed 
by   Raoul-Rochette,   Tableau  des  Catac.  p.   23. 
It  is  favoured  by  the  irregularity  of  the  plan. 
Another  like  example  is  the  tomb  of  the  Nasos,  on 
the   Flaminian  Way,  described  by   Bartoli,  in 
which  Kaoul-Rochette  has  traced  a  marked  re- 
semblance to  the  plan  and  general  disposition  to 
the  catacomb  of  St.  Hermes,  which,  as  we  have 
seen  already,  presents  many  marked  variations 
from  the  ordinary  plan  of  the  Christian  cata- 
combs.    Other  examples  are  given  by  De  Rossi, 
H.  S.  i.  88,  who  remarks  that  this  mode  of  inter- 
nient  was  much  more  general  in  Rome  and  its 
vicinity  than  is  usually  credited.      He  quotos 
fO>m  Fabretti,  Insc.  Dom.  p.  55,  a  description  of 
"^  tomb  found  by  him  at  the  fourth  mile  on  the 
'aminian  Way.     **Necdum  cremutione  instituta 
topho  indigena  excavatura  sepulchrum  .... 
lia    in     nostris    Christianorum    coemeteriis 
untur,"  and   mentions  a  numerous  series  of 
Is  of  a  similar  character  cut  in  the  living  rock 
iued   by  him   in  different  localities  in  the 
ity  of  the  city. 

t  although  Pnt^n  subterranean  burial 
plac^  possess  a  family  likeness  to  the  ceme- 
terie.^  of  the  Christians,  they  are  unmis- 
takabV  distinguished  from  them  by  certain 
unfaililg  marks.  They  are  of  much  more  con- 
tnictec^ dimensions,  being  intended  for  the  mem- 
bers nitl  dependants  of  a  single  family,  instead 
of  beinV  open  to  the  community  of  the  faithful 
general i\  As  being  destined  to  be  the  abodes 
of  the  dead  only,  their  entrances  were  firmly 
closed,  while  the  burial  niches  were  frequently 
lefY  o{>en ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Chris- 
tian cemeteries,  constantly  visited  for  the  pur- 
|M>ses  of  devotion  and  for  the  memorial  of  the 
departed,  the  loculi  were  hermetically  sealed,  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  noxious  gases,  while  the 
entrance  stood  always  open,  and  the  faithful 
4tould  approach  each  separate  grave  with  their 
prayers  and  their  offerings.  These  distinctions 
arc  broadly  maintained  as  a  rule.  As  regards 
dimensions,  however,  there  arc  exceptions  each 


way.  We  meet  with  some  isolntea  Christln 
burial  chambers  designed  to  receive  the  indi- 
viduals  of  a  single  family;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  some  heathen  tombs  exceed  the  nsnal 
limits  of  a  single  chamber.  De  Roesi  mentions 
the  existence  of  many  hypogaeoy  opening  from 
the  tombs  and  columbaria  on  the  Appian  and 
Latin  Ways,  which  contain  a  fewsma!!  c%Mc^UaKBA 
three  or  four  very  short  ambulacra.  Such  hitjHh 
gaea  were  assigned  by  Marchi,  without  suffident 
evidence,  to  the  adherents  of  idolatrous  Oriental 
sects  (De  Rossi,  B.  S,  i.  pp.  88-9*2). 

But  it  is  not  in  these  heathen  examples  that 
we  are  to  find  the  germ  of  the  Christian  catacombs. 
We  are  to  look  for  them  in  the  burial  places  <J 
another  people,  with  whom  the  Christians  of 
Rome  were  from  the  first  closely  connected,  and 
indeed  in  the  popular  mind  identified — the  Jews. 
The  first  converts  to  the  faith  in  Rome  were 
Jews ;  and,  as  Dean  Milman  has  remarked  (Lat. 
ChrieiianUffy  i.  31),  no  Church  seems  to  have 
dung  more  obstinately  to  Judaising  tenets  and 
Jewish  customs  than  the  Roman.    In  their  man- 
ner of  sepulture,  therefore,  we  should  anticipate 
that   the   Roman  Christians  would   follow  the 
customs  of  the  land  which  was  the  cradle  of  their 
religion,  and  to  which  so  many  of  them  traced 
their  parentage — customs  which  were  faithfully 
adhered  to  in  the  land  of  their  dispersion.    They 
had  an  additional  reason  for  regarding  this  mode 
of  interment  with  affectionate  reverence,  as  one 
hallowed  to  them  by  the  example  of  their  cruci- 
fied  Master,  and   in   Him  associated  with  the 
hopes  of  the  resurrection.  The  practice  of  burial 
in  sepulchres  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock  was 
always  familiar  to  the  Jews,  and  was  adopted  by 
them  in  every  part  of  the  world  wherever  they 
made  settlements  and   the   nature  of  the  soil 
permitted  it.    The  existence  of  Jewish  catacombs 
in  Rome,  of  a  date  anterior  to  Christianity,  is  no 
matter  of  conjecture.     One  was  discovered  by 
Bosio  at  the  opening  of  the  17th  century,  and 
described   by  him  (R,  S,  c  xxii.  p.  141  seq.), 
bearing  unmistakable  evidence  of  a  very  early 
date.    This  cemetery,  placed  by  him  on  Monte 
Verde,  outside  the  Porta  Portese,  has  escaped  all 
subsequent  researches  (Marchi,  p.  21  seq.).    From 
the  meanness  of  its  construction,  the  absence  of 
any  adorament  in  painting,  stucco,  ox'  marble, 
and  the  smallness  and    paucity  of  its  cnbicula 
(only  two  were  found),  it  was  evidently  a  burial 
)>lace  of  the  poorer  classes.     There  was  an  utter 
absence  of  all  Christian  symbols.     Almost  every 
lot^tis  bore— either  painted  in  red  or  scratched 
on  the  mortar — the  seven-branched  candlestick. 
In  one  inscription  was  read  the  word  CTNArnr. 
avyay(&yri. 

Another  Jewish  catacomb  is  still  accessible 
on  the  Via  Appia,  opposite  the  Basilica  of  St, 
Sebastian.  According  to  Mr.  Parker  (who  has 
included  photographs  of  thb  catacomb  in  his  in- 
valuable series,  Nos.  1160,  1161),  part  of  it  is  of 
the  time  of  Augustus,  part  as  late  as  Const  ant  ine. 
It  contains  two  cubiaila,  with  large  arcoeoHoj 
ornamented  with  arabesque  paintings  of  flowers 
and  birds,  devoid  of  distinctive  symbols.  Some 
of  the  loculi  present  their  ends  instead  of  thei* 
sides  to  the  galleries — an  arrangement  very  rarely 
found  in  Christian  cemeteries.  The  inscriptions 
are  mostly  in  Greek  characters,  though  the 
language  of  some  is  Latin.  Some  bear  Hebrew 
words.     Nearly  all  have  the  candlestick,     la 
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liM  aaotlicr  extmnely  porerty-atricktn  Jewish 
wtMBinh,  dug  in  m  cJav  foilf  was  excmratcd  in 
tbs  VigBA  Cimarra,  on  the  Appian  Way. 

TIm  idea  so  long  and  so  widely  preTalent,  that 
works  of  sach  immense  extent,  demanding  so 
large  an  amoont  of  serere  manoal  labonr,  could 
hare  been  exeented  in  secret,  and  in  defiance  of 
existing  laws,  is  justly  designated  bj  Mommsen 
as  ridiculous,  and  reflecting  a  discredit,  as  nn- 
feoaded  as  it  is  unjust,  on  the  imperial  police  of 
the  capitaL  It  is  simply  impossible  that  such 
excaTations  should  have  escaned  official  notice. 
Nor  was  there  any  reason  why  the  Christians 
should  hare  desirad  that  their  burial  places 
should  hare  been  concealed  from  the  state  autho- 
rities. No  eridence  can  be  alleged  which  affords 
eren  a  hint  that  in  the  first  two  centuries  at 
least  there  was  any  official  interference  with 
Christian  sepulture,  or  any  difficulties  attending 
It  to  render  secrecy  or  oonoealment  desirable. 
The  ordinary  laws  relating  to  the  burial  of  the 
dead  afforded  their  protection  to  the  Christians 
no  less  than  to  their  fellow  dtixens.  A  special 
enactment,  of  which  we  find  no  trace,  would 
have  been  needed,  to  exempt  the  Christisios  from 
the  operation  of  these  laws.  So  long  as  they  did 
not  TioUte  any  of  the  laws  br  which  the  sepul- 
ture of  the  dead  was  regulated  the  Roman  Chris- 
tians were  left  free  to  follow  their  taste  and 
wishes  in  this  matter.  Kor,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  there  anything  altogether  strange  or  repul- 
sire  in  the  mode  of  burial  adopted  by  the  Chris- 
tijma.  They  were  but  following  an  old  fiishion 
which  had  not  entirely  died  out  in  Rome,  and 
which  the  Jews  were  suffered  to  follow  un- 
molested. One  law  they  were  absolutely  bound 
to  obserre,  riz.,  that  which  prohibited  interment 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  And  a  survey  of 
the  Christian  cemeteries  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome 
will  show  that  this  was  strictly  obeyed.  All 
of  them  are  contained  in  the  sone  at  once  pre- 
scribed by  law  and  dictated  by  convenience, 
within  a  radius  of  about  2|  miles  from  the 
Anrelian  walls.  **  Between  the  third  and  fifth 
mile  from  the  walls  no  Christian  sepulchre  has 
been  found ;  at  the  sixth,  only  one,  that  of  St. 
Alexander;  while  beyond  the  seventh  mile  tombs 
are  again  met  with,  but  these  belong  rather  to 
the  towns  and  rillages  of  the  Campagna  than  to 
Rome  itself"  (Northcote,  Ji,  ^.  p.  334;  Mich. 
Stef:  de  Rossi,  Anatis.  Geol,  ed  Arch.  i.  45). 

Legal  enactments  and  considerations  of  practical 
oonvenienoe  having  roughly  determined  the  situ- 
ation of  the  Christian  cemeteries,  a  further  cause 
operated  to  fix  their  precise  locality.  Having 
regard  to  the  double  purpose  these  excavations 
were  to  serve — the  sepulture  of  the  dead,  and  the 
gathering  of  the  living  for  devotion — it  was 
essential  that  a  position  should  be  chosen  where 
the  soil  was  dry,  and  which  was  not  liable  to  be 
flooded  by  the  neighbouring  streams,  nor  subject 
to  the  infiltration  of  water.  If  these  rules  were 
•ot  observed,  not  only  would  the  putrefaction  of 
tbm  oorpaes  have  taken  place  with  dangerous 
rapidity,  and  the  air  become  poisoned,  but  the 
galleries  themselves  would  have  been  choked 
with  mud  and  been  rendered  inaccessible.  We 
find,  therefore,  that  the  planners  of  the  ceme- 
teries, as  a  rule,  avoided  the  valleys  and  low 
lands,  and  restricted  their  operations  to  the 
higiier  grounds  surrounding  the  city,  particularly 
wlMre  the  geological  conditions  of  the  soil  pro- 


mised them  strata  of  the  tufa  granolar^,  in  which 
they  by  preference  worked,  and  where  springs  of 
water  were  absent.  As  an  example  of  the  daas- 
trous  consequences  of  not  attending  to  these  pre- 
cautions we  may  name  the  cemetery  of  Castulns, 
on  the  Via  Labicana,  re-disoovered  by  De  Rossi 
in  1864  {BuUeiino  de  Arch.  CrM,,  Fev.  1865). 
From  its  low  position,  the  galleries  tre  6l\ed 
with  day  and  water,  which  have  reduced  them 
to  ruin  and  rendered  the  cemetery  quite  inac- 
cessible. 

As  a  rule,  each  catacomb  occupies  a  separate 
rising  ground  of  the  Campagna,  and  one  divided 
from  anv  other  by  intervening  valleys.  The 
general  humidity  of  these  low  grounds,  and  the 
streams  which  flow  along  them,  effectually  pro- 
hibit the  construction  of  galleries  of  communica- 
tion between  the  various  cemeteries.  The  idea 
broached  by  Raoul-Rochette,  and  contended  for 
by  Marchi,  that  a  subterranean  communication 
at  a  low  level  exists  between  the  whole  of  the 
Christian  cemeteries  of  Rome,  as  well  as  with 
the  chief  churches  within  the  city,  is,  m  Momm- 
sen's  words,  *'amere  fable** — in  fact,  a  complete 
impossibility.  Such  galleries  of  connection,  it 
formed,  would  have  been  constantly  inundated, 
if  they  had  not  at  once  become  mere  conduits  of 
running  water. 

Each  of  the  larger  cemeteries,  then,  may 
be  regarded  as  an  insulated  group,  embracing 
several  smaller  cemeteries,  corresponding  to  the 
original  funeral  areae  assigned  to  the  interment 
of  the  early  Christians,  but  never  crossing  the 
intermediate  depressions  or  ravines,  and  seldom, 
if  ever,  having  any  communication  with  each 
other  (M.  Stef.  de  Rossi,  B.  S.  AruUis.  Geot.  ed 
Arch.  I.  41,  seq.). 

The  notions  which  have  been  entertained 
as  to  the  horizontal  extent  of  the  catacombs 
are  very  greatly  exaggerated.  It  has  been  even 
gravely  asserted  that  they  reach  as  far  as  Tivoli 
in  one  direction  and  Ostia  in  the  other.  It  is 
probably  quite  impossible  to  form  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  area  actually  occupied  by  them,  from 
our  ignorance  of  their  real  extent.  Not  a  few 
which  were  known  to  the  older  investigators 
cannot  now  be  discovered,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
questioned  that  others  exist  which  have  never 
been  entered  since  the  period  when  they  were 
finally  given  over  to  neglect  and  decay.  H.  Stef. 
de  Rossi,  in  his  valuable  AnaKn  Oeologica  ed 
Arcfiitettonica,  so  often  referred  to,  p.  60,  de- 
clares his  belief  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
available  space  within  the  above-named  ceme- 
terial  zone,  where  the  soil  was  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  was  occupied  by  burial  vaults.  But  he 
discreetly  abstains  from  any  attempt  to  define 
either  their  superficial  area  or  their  linear 
extension.  The  calculations  that  have  been 
hazarded  by  Marchi  and  others  are  founded  on 
too  vague  data  to  be  very  trustworthv.  Marchi 
calculated  that  the  united  length  of  the  galleries 
of  the  catacombs  would  amount  to  800  or  900 
miles,  and  the  number  of  graves  to  between  six 
and  seven  millions.  The  estimate  quoted  by  Mar- 
tigny  {^DictwH.  dee  Ani.  ChrA.  p.  128)  does  not 
go  beyond  587  miles.  That  given  by  Northcote 
(i?.  8.  p.  26)  is  more  modest  still, — '*  on  the 
whole  there  are  certainly  not  less  than  350  miles 
of  them.'*  But  all  such  estimates  are  at  present 
siinply  conjectural. 

The  beginnings  of  these  vast  cemeteries  wert 
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tmall  and  comparatirely  intignificant.  Then  is 
little  question  that  almoit  without  exception 
they  had  their  origin  in  sepulchral  areas  of  limi- 
ted extentf  the  property  of  private  families  or 
individuals,  devoted  by  them  to  this  sacred  pur- 
pose. The  investigations  of  De  Rossi,  an  ex- 
plorer as  sagacious  as  he  is  conscientious,  have 
satisfactorily  proved  that  the  immense  cemetery 
of  Callistnsy  with  its  innumerable  oMcula  and 
stories  of  intricate  ramifications,  originally  con- 
sisted of  several  small  and  independent  burial 
grounds,  executed  with  great  regularity  within 
carefully  prescribed  limits.  The  manner  in 
which  a  subterranean  cemetery  was  constructed 
was  as  follows.  First  of  all  a  plot  of  ground 
suitable  for  the  purpose  was  obtained  by  gift  or 
by  purchase,  extending  so  many  feet,  infronte^  in 
length,  along  the  high  road,  so  mAny*  i^  ogro, 
in  depth,  at  right  angles  to  the  road.  That  which 
used  to  be  known  as  the  cemetery  of  Lucina,  the 
most  ancient  part  of  the  cemetery  of  Callistus, 
measured  100  Roman  feet  in  length  by  180  feet 
in  depth.  A  second  area  of  the  same  cemetery 
including  the  Papal  crypt  and  that  of  St.  Caecilia 
measured  250  along  the  road,  and  reached  back 
100  feet  in  agro.  Such  a  plot  was  secured  by  its 
Christian  proprietor  as  a  burial-place  with  the 
usual  legal  formalities.  The  fact  of  the  indivi- 
dual being  a  Christian  threw  no  impediment  in 
the  way  of  the  purchase,  or  of  the  construction  of 
the  cemetery.  All  were  in  this  respect  equally  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  laws.  The  first  step  in  the 
construction  of  the  cemetery  was  the  excavation 
of  a  passage  all  the  way  round  the  area,  commu- 
nicating with  the  surface  by  one  or  more  stair- 
cases at  the  corners.  Loculi  were  cut  in  the 
walls  of  thcbe  galleries  to  receive  the  dead. 
When  the  originid  galleries  were  fully  occupied, 
"srois  galleries  were  run  on  the  same  level,  gra- 
dually forming  a  network  of  passages,  all  filled 
with  tombs.  If  a  family  vault  was  required,  or 
a  martyr  or  other  Christian  of  dbtinction  had 
to  be  interred,  a  small  rectangular  chamber, 
cubiculvtm,  was  excavated,  communicating  with 
the  gallery.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  cemetery 
of  Callistus  a  considerable  number  of  these  small 
burial  chambers  are  found,  succeeding  one  an- 
other as  we  proceed  along  the  ambulacrum  with 
as  much  regularity  as  bedrooms  opening  out  of  a 
passage  in  a  modem  house.  When  the  galleries 
in  the  original  piano  had  reached  their  furthest 
extension  consistent  with  stability,  the  excavators 
commenced  a  new  system  of  galleries  at  a  lower 
level,  reached  bv  a  new  staircase.  These  were 
carried  out  on  the  same  principle  as  those  in  the 
story  above,  and  were  used  for  sepulture  as  long 
as  they  afforded  space  for  graves.  When  more 
room  was  wanted  the  fossores  formed  a  third 
story  of  galleries,  which  was  succeeded  by  a 
fourth,  and  even  by  a  fifth.  Instances  indeed 
are  met  with,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  cemetery 
of  Callistus,  where,  including  what  may  be  called 
a  mezzanine  story,  the  number  of  piani  reaches 
seven.  Sometimes,  however,  acconling  to  Cav. 
Mich.  S.  de  Rossi  {AncUi$,  Geol,  ed.  Architet,  del 
Cimitero  di  CaUiato,  vol  ii.  p.  30),  the  upper 
piani  are  of  later  date  than  the  lower,  experience 
having  given  the  excavators  greater  confidence  in 
the  security  of  the  strata,  and  the  complete 
cessation  of  persecution  removing  the  temporary 
necessity  for  concealment.  Some  of  these  later 
galleries  are  not  more  than  from  three  to  foui* 
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inches  ^low  the  surface.  The  extreme  narrt«> 
ness  of  the  galleries  is  one  of  the  most  niarkel 
characteristics  of  the  Christian  catacombs.  Tke 
object  of  the  excavators  being  to  economiic 
space  and  make  the  most  of  a  limited  area,  the 
^lery  was  not  formed  of  a  greater  width  than 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
two  tiers  of  sepulchral  recesses,  with  room 
enough  between  for  the  passage,  usually,  of  a 
single  person.  The  narrowest  galleries,  which 
are  by  no  means  rare,  are  from  2  ft.  to  2{  ft. 
wide.     The  normal  width   is  from   2^  ft.  to 

3  ft.  A  few  are  3J  ft.  wide.  A  sUU  smaller 
number,  and  those  usually  very  short,  are  from 

4  ft   to  5  ft.   in  width.     These    rules,  says 
M.  S.  de  Rossi,  are  unalterable,   whatever  be 
the  piano,  or  the  quality  of  the  rock.     The 
only  variation  is  that  where  the  rock  is  more 
friable  the   galleries   are    less   numerous,  and 
more  of  the  intervening  stratum  is  left  un- 
touched ;  while  they  become  more  numerous  and 
intricate  the  greater  the  solidity  of  the  forma- 
tion.     The  ceiling  is  usually  fiat,  sometimes 
slightly  arched.      The  height  of  the  galleries 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  they 
are  dug.    The  earliest  were  originally  the  least 
elevated ;    the  fossores  being    apprehensive    of 
making  them  too  high  for  security.    As  they 
gained  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  rock, 
space  required  for  more  graves  was  obtained  by 
lowering  the  floor  of  the  galleries,  so  that  not 
unfrequently  the    most   ancient   are   now   the 
most    lofty.     Sometimes    the    construction    of 
galleries  at  a  lower  level  was  stopped  by  the 
cessation  of  the  strata  of  tufa  granokure :  and  at 
others,  as  in  the  Vatican  cemetery,  by  the  oc- 
currence of  springs,  which  threatened  the  inun- 
dation of  the  galleries  and  the  destruction  of 
the    graves.      When    further    progress    down- 
wards was  prevented,  another  funeral  area  was 
opened  by  the  side  of  the  original  one,  and  the 
same  proems  was  repeated.     It  often  happened 
that  in  the  course  of  time  independent  ceme- 
teries which  had  been  formed  in  adjacent  plots  of 
ground  were  combined  together,  so  as  to  form 
one   large  necropolis.      Examples  of   this    are 
found  in  almost  all  the  great  cemeteries  of  Rome, 
and  the  combination  of  names  which  has  thus 
arisen  has  given  rise  to  no  little  confusion.    Por- 
tions of  what  has  since  become  one  cemetery  bear 
different  appellations  in  the  ancient  document^ 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  unravel  the  tangled  skein : 
e.g.  the  cemetery  **ad  Ursum  piles tum"  on  the 
"Via  Portuensis"  bears  the  titles  of  St.  Pontia- 
nus,  SS.  Abdon  and  Sennen,  and  St.  Pigmenius. 
That  on  the  ^*  Via  Appia,"  usually  known  as  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Praetextatus,  is  also  called  after 
St.  Urbanus,  SS.  Tiburtius  and  Valerianus,  St. 
Balbina  and  St.  Marcus. 

Tradition  and  documentary  evidence  have 
assigned  several  of  the  Roman  catacombs  to  the 
first  age  of  the  Church's  history.  For  some,  an 
apostolical  origin  is  claimed.  It  may  be  dirticult 
to  prove  beyond  question  that  any  of  the  existing 
catacombs  belong  to  the  age  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  but  the  matter  has  been  very  care- 
fxilly  and  dispassionately  examined  by  De 
Rossi,  H.  S.  i.  p.  184  seq.,  and  the  evidence  he 
collects  from  the  existing  remains  in  support  of 
the  traditional  view  is  of  a  nature  to  convince  ua 
that  some  of  them  were  constructed  at  least  in  a 
very  early  period.    This  evidence  is  presented  br 
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paimtlngs  in  a  pare  clauical  style,  witli  m  reiy 
rtrt  admiztare  of  distinctly  Cliristian  symbols; 
4eeantioiui  in  fine  stucco,  displaying  a  chaste 
art:hitectural  spirit ;  crypts  of  considerable  size, 
Bot  hewn  out  of  the  liTing  tufa^  but  caref\illy, 
and  even  elegantly,  built  with  pilasters  and 
comioes  of  bricic  and  terra-cotta ;  wide  corridors 
with  painted  walls,  and  recesses  for  sarcophagi, 
inatead  of  the  narrow  ambuiacra  with  their 
walls  thickly  pierced  with  shelf-like  funeral 
recesses ;  whole  femilies  of  inscriptions  to  persons 
bearing  classical  names,  and  without  any  dis- 
tinrtirely  Christian  expressions;  and  lastly, 
though  rarely,  consular  dates  of  the  second,  and 
•ne  or  more  even  of  the  first  century.  The  cata- 
combs that  present  these  distinctive  marks  of 
Tery  early  date  are  those  of  Priscilla  on  the  Via 
SaUria  Nova,  that  of  I>omitilU  on  the  Via  Arden- 
tioa,  of  Fraetextatus  on  the  Via  Appia,  and  a 
portion  of  that  of  St.  Agnes,  identified  with  the 
€«metery  of  Ostrianus  or  Fons  Petri. 

The  evidence  of  early  date  furnished  by  in- 
scriptions is  but  scanty.  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  only  a  very  small  proportion 
have  the  date  of  the  year,  as  given  by  the 
consuls,  upon  them.  The  chief  object  was  to  fix 
the  anniversary  of  the  death,  and  for  this  the  day 
of  the  month  was  sufficient.  The  most  ancient 
dated  Christian  inscription  is  of  the  third  year 
of  Vespasian,  A.D.  72,  but  its  original  locality  is 
unknown  (Northcote,  R.  S.  p.  65).  Rostell 
iRona  B^Khreifm/ig,  i.  37 IX  quotes  from  Bol- 
detti,  p.  83,  one  of  the  consulate  of  Anicius  and 
Virius  Gallus,  A.D.  98,  from  the  caUoomb  of 
Hipix>lytus;  but  it  begins  with  the  letters 
D.  M.,  and  conUins  no  distinctly  Christian  ex- 
pressions. One  of  the  consulate  of  Sura  and 
Senecio,  A.D.  107,  and  another  of  that  of  Piso 
and  Bolanus,  A.D.  110,  were  seen  by  Boldetti  in 
the  catacomb  beneath  the  basilica  of  St.  Paul 
(Boldetti,  pp,  78, 79),  The  same  explorer  found 
here  also  an  inscription,  which  the  name  of 
Gallicanus  fixes  either  to  A.D.  127  or  A.D.  150. 

The  beginning  of  the  third  century  finds  the 
Christians  of  Rome  in  possession  of  a  cemetery 
eommon  to  them  as  a  body,  and  doubtless  secured 
to  them  by  legal  tenure,  and  under  the  protection 
of  the  authorities  of  the  city.  We  learn  this 
instructive  tact  from  the  PhUoiophumena  of 
Hippolytus  (ix.  11),  where  we  read  that  Pope 
Zephyrinus  ^'set  Oillistus  over  the  cemetery," 
mar4tmi<rtv  M  rh  Koifinr^ipioy,  As  we  have 
seen  reason  to  believe  that  at  this  period  several 
Chrifttian  cemeteries  were  already  in  existence, 
tht^re  mujit  have  been  something  distinctive  about 
thi«  one  to  induce  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  intrust 
it4  care  to  one  of  his  chief  clergy,  who  in  a  few 
years  succeeded  him  in  his  Episcopate.  We  can 
have  little  hesitation  in  accepting  De  Rossi's 
roocluftion  (for  the  grounds  of  which  the  reader 
muj't  be  referred  to  his  great  work  Roma  Sotter- 
r  ntfrt,  or  to  Dr.  Northcote's  excellent  abridgement 
of  it  under  the  same  title)  that  this  was  the 
remetery  which  we  read  in  Anastai«ins,  §  17, 
Callixtns  **made  on  the  Appian  Way,  where  the 
boiiie*  of  many  priests  and  martyrs  repose,  and 
which  is  called  even  to  the  present  day  coeme- 
trrium  Callixti."  In  a  crypt  of  this  cemetery 
Zephyrinus  himself  was  buried,  in  violation  of 
the  rule  which  had  prevailed  almost  without 
exception  up  to  that  period,  that  the  bishops 
•f  Borne   should   be  laid  where  St,  Peter  was 
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beliared  to  repose,  in  the  crypt  of  the  Vatican. 
Of  the  fifteen  bishops  who  are  reported  to  hav« 
preceded  Zephyrinns,  all  but  Clemens,  who  is 
recorded  to  have  been  buried  in  Greece,  and 
Alexander,  whose  sepulchre  was  made  near  the 
scene  of  his  martyrdom,  on  the  Via  Nomentanoj 
according  to  the  oldest  and  most  trustworthy 
recensions  of  the  Liber  PontifoaliSf  were  sup- 
posed to  sleep  in  the  Vatican  cemetery.      Of 
the  eighteen  who  intervened  between  him  and 
Sylvester,  no  fewer  than  thirteen  repoee  in  the 
cemetery  of  Callistus.     Slabs  bearing  the  names 
of  Anteros,  A.D.  236,  Fabianns,  A.D.  251,  (the 
first  bishop  of  whose  martyrdom   there  b  no 
question),   Lucius,  a.d.  253,  and  Eutychianus, 
A.D.  275,  in  Greek  characters,  the  official  lan- 
guage of  the  Church,  with  the  words  EpiscopvA^ 
and,  in  the  case  of  Fabianns,  martifr,  added, 
have  been  discovered  by  Cav.  de  Rossi  in  this 
crypt.     An  adjoining  vault  has  revealed  the 
epitaph  of  Eusebius,  A.D.  311,  set  np  by  Dama- 
sus,  and  engraved  by  his  artist  Fnrius  Dionysius 
Philocalus,  whose  name  it  bears.  In  another  crypt 
in  the  same  cemetery  De  Rossi's  labours  have 
been  rewarded  by  the  fragments  of  an  epitaph 
which  is  reasonably  identified  with  that  of  Cor- 
nelius, A.D.  252,  whose  portrait,  together  with 
that    of   his  contemporary  and   correspondent 
Cyprian,    is    painted    on    its    wall.      ()allistu9 
himself  does  not  lie  in  the  catacomb  that  bears 
his  name.  He  met  his  end  by  being  hurled  from 
a  window  into  a  well  in  the  Trastevere,  and  his 
corpse  was  hastily  removed  to  the  nearest  cem- 
etery, that  of  (}alepodius,  on  the  Via  Aurelia. 
;  It  cannot  be  reasonably  questioned  that  a  ceme- 
i  tery  which  was  the  recognised  burial-place  of 
the  bishops  of  the  city  had  a  public,  official 
character  distinct  from  the  private  cemeteries 
with  which  the  walls  of  Rome  were  surrounded. 
To  the  period    of   peaceful    occupation  and 
undisturbed    us^    of    the    cemeteries    by    the 
Christian  population  of  Rome  succeeded  that  of 
I  persecution.     We  cannot  place  this  earlier  than 
the  middle  of  the  third  century.     There  might 
I  be    occasional    outbreaks    of    popular    violence 
I  directed  against  the  Christians,  and  isolated  acts 
'  of  cruelty  and  severity  towards  th(>  professors 
of   an    unpopular   religion.      We    know   from 
the  famous  correspondence  between  Pliny  and 
Trajan,  that  even  under  the  merciful  survey  of 
so  wise  and  benevolent  a  ruler,  the  position  of 
a  Christian  was  far  from  one  of  security.    Of 
this  we  have  a  proof,  if  it  be  really  authentic,  in 
the  touching  record  of  a  martyrdom  within  the 
precincts  of  the  catacombs,  given  by  the  cele- 
brated epitaph  of  Alexander  from  the  cemetery 
of  Callistus  (Bosio  lib.  iii.  c.  23,  p.  216). 

^Alexander  mortuus  non  est  sed  vivit  super 
astra  et  corpus  in  hoc  tumulo  quiescit.  Vitam 
explevit  cum  Antonino  Imp.  qui  ubi  multum 
benefitii  antevenire  previderet  pro  gratia  odium 
reddidit.  Genua  enim  flectens  vero  Deo  sacri- 
fica turns  ad  supplicia  ducitur.  O  tempora  in- 
fausta  quibus  inter  sacra  et  vota  ne  in  cavernis 
quidem  salvari  possimus.  (^id  miserius  vita, 
sed  quid  miserius  in  morte  cum  ah  amicis  et 
parentibus  sepeliri  nequeant.  Tandem  in  caelc 
coruscat.     Parum  vixit  qui  vizit  iv.  z.  Tern." 

Another  of  almost  equal  interest,  from  the 

same  cemetery,  is  also  found  in  Bosio,  p.  217, 

I  referring  to  a  martyrdom  in  the  days  of  Hadrian- 

I     ^Tempore  Adriani  Imperatoris  Marins  ado- 
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iMoens  Dux  xnilitum  qui  satis  Tixit  duoA  ritam 
pro  CHO  consnmiiit,     in   pace  tandem  quievit. 
oAnemerentes  cum  lacrimis  at  metu  posuerunt." 
Thei'e  was    no    general   persecution    of  the 
Christians  in  Rome  from  the  reign  of  Nero, 
▲.D.   65,    to    that    of   Decius,    a.d.    249-251. 
**  During  that    period,"  writes    Dean   Milman 
{Hittory  of  Christianity,  bk.  W,  c  ii.  p.  329,  note 
2),  '*  the  Christians  were  in  general  as  free  and 
secure  as  the  other  inhabitants  of  Rome.    Their 
assemblies  were  no  more  disturbed  than  the 
sjnagoguas  of  the  Jews,  or  the  rites  of  other 
foreign  religions.     From  this  first  terrible  but 
brief  onslaught  under  Dedus,  to  the  general  and 
more  merciless  persecution  under  Diocletian  and 
Galerius,  a.d.  303,  there    is    no  trustworthy 
record  of  any  Roman  persecution."   These  epochs 
of  persecution  left  their  marks  on  the  construc- 
tion   of   the    catacombs.      The  martyrdom  of 
Xystus  II.  in  the  cemetery    of   Praeteztatus, 
A.D.  257  ("  Xystum  in  cimiterio  animadversum 
sciatis  .  •  .  et  cum  eo  diaconos  quatuor,"  Cy- 
prian, Ep,  80),  and  the  walling  up  alive  of  a  oon- 
aidorable  number  of  the  fiuthftit,  men,  women, 
and  children,  near  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs 
Chrysanthus  and  Daria,  in  a  catacomb  on  the 
Via  Salaria,  recorded  by  St.  Gregory  of  Tours, 
Be  Gloria  Martyr,  i.  c  28 ;  and  other  traditions 
of  the  same  period,  even  though  we  are  com- 
pelled to  hesitate  as  to  some  of  them,  testify  to 
the  danger  that  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
faithful    in  the  cemeteries,  and  the  necessity 
which  had  arisen  for  secrecy  and  concealment  if 
they  would  preserve  the  inviolability  of  their 
graves,  and  continue  their  visits  undisturbed. 
To  these  fierce  times  of  trial  we  may  safely 
assign  the  alterations  which  we  find  made  in  the 
entrances  of  and  staircases  leading  down  to  the 
catacombs,  and  the    construction  of  concealed 
ways  of  ingress  and  egress  through  the  arenariae 
which  lay  adjacent  to  them.     We  may  instance 
the  blocking  up  and  partial  destruction  of  two 
chief  staircases  in  the  cemetery  of  Callistus,  and 
the  formation  of  secret  passages  into  the  arena- 
ria.    One  of  these  is  approached  by  a  staircase 
that  stops  suddenly  short  some  distance  from  the 
floor  of  the  gallery,  and  was    thus   rendered 
utterly  useless  to  any  who  could  not  command  a 
ladder,  or  some  other  means  ot  connecting  the 
lowest  step  with  the  arenaria  (Northcote,  R,  8, 
pp.  331, 347 ;  De  Rossi,  B.  S.  ii.  47-49>  It  happens 
not  unfrequently  that  galleries  are  found  com- 
pletely filled  up  with  earth  from  the  floor  to  the 
vault.     It   has   been  considered  by  many  that 
this  was  the  work  of  the  Christians  themselves, 
with   the  view  of  preserving  their  sepulchres 
inviolate  by  rendering  the  galleries  inaccessible 
to  friend  or  foe.    This  view,  first  propounded  by 
Buonarruoti,  Oaserv.  p.  zii.,  is  strongly  main- 
tained by  De  Rossi,  B,  S,  ii.  52-58,  who  assigns 
this  earthing-up  of  the  tombs  to  the  persecution 
of  Diocletian,  a.d.  302.     But  the  opinion  main- 
tained by  other  equally  competent  authorities  is 
more  probable,  that  this  proceeding  was  simply 
dictated  by  convenience,  as  a  means  for  disposing 
more  easily  of  the  earth  excavated  from  newly- 
formed  galleries.    It  must  always    have  been 
a  tedious  and  laborious  operation  to  convey  the 
f^hly-dng  earth   fh>m  the  catacomb   to  the 
surface,  through  the  long  tortuous  passages,  and 
by  the  air-tunneb.    The  galleries  already  piled 
with  tombs,  and  therefore  useless  for  future  j 


intermenti,  offtred  m  ready  reception  for  the 
material,  and  in  these  it  was  deposited.  This  ii 
the  view  of  Marchi,  p.  94,  and  Raonl*  Rochetti^ 
Tableau  dee  Catac.  p.  35,  and  even  of  Boldetti, 
pp.  607 ;  although  the  last-named  author  is 
unable  altogether  to  reject  Buonarruoti's  idea 
that  the  galleries  were  thus  filled  up  to  save 
the  hallowed  remains  they  contained  from  the 
sacrilegious  hands  of  the  heathen. 

The  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  which  saw 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  religion 
of  the  Roman  states,  was  the  oommenoeroent  ot 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  catacombs.    Sub- 
terranean interment  gradually  fell  into  disuse, 
and  had  almost  entirely  ceased  by  the  close  of 
that  century.    The  undeniable  evidence  of  the 
inscriptions  with  consular  dates    as  given   by 
De  RoBsi,  Inacr,  Christ.  L  p.  117,  &c,  shews  that 
between  A.D.  338  and  a.d.  360  two  out  of  three 
burials  took  place  in  the  subterranean  portions 
of  the  cemeteries.     Between  A.D.  364  and  A.D. 
369   the  proportions  are  nearly   equal,  and  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  cemeteries  began 
— the  era  of  religious  interest.    The   zeal  dis- 
played by  Pope  Damasus  A.D.  366-384  in  re- 
pairing and  decorating  the  catacombs ;  erecting 
new  staircases  for  the  convenienoe  of  pilgrims, 
searching  for  the  place&  of  the  martyrs'  interment, 
and  adorning  them  with  ezquisitely  engraved 
epitaphs  in  large  fiiultless  characters,  the  work 
of  an  artist  named  Furius  Dionysius  Philocalus, 
caused  a  short  sudden  outburst  of  desire  to  be 
buried    near   the  liallowed    remains,   resulting 
in  wholesale  destruction  of  many  hundreds  of 
early  paintings  with  which  the  walb  of  the 
cubictiUa  and  arcoeoUa  were  covered.      But  the 
flame  soon  died  out.     Between  A.D.  373  and 
A.D.  400  the  subterranean  interments  were  only 
one  in  three,  and  after  A.D.  410,  the  fatal  year 
of  the  taking  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  scsrcely  a 
single  certain  ezample  is  found.     But  although 
the  fashion  of  interment  came  to  an  end,  the 
reputed  sanctity  of  those  whose  remains  were 
enshrined  in  them  caused  them  to  be  the  object 
of  wide-spread    interest.      Pilgrims  flocked  to 
visit  the  places  hallowed  by  the  memories  ot 
so  many  confessors    and    martyrs,  for    whose 
guidance  catalogues  of  the  chief  cemeteries  and 
of  the  saints  buried  in  them  were  from  time  to 
time  drawn  up,  which  have  proved  of  consider- 
able service  in  their  identification.    Even  hermits 
came  from  a  distance  and  fixed  their  cells  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

It  appears  evident  from  Jerome's  well-known 
description  of  his  visits  t«  the  catacombs  when  a 
schoolboy,  circa  a.d.  354,  Hieron.  in  Ezech,  c  xl. 
that  even  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury interment  was  rare  in  them.  He  speaks 
of  visiting  "  the  tombs  of  the  apostles  and 
martyrs,"  and  describes  the  walls  of  the  crypts 
**  lined  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead ;"  but  his 
language  is  that  of  one  describing  a  cemetery 
long  since  disused,  not  one  in  daily  activity.  Sio 
also,  Praef,  ad  Lib.  ii.  th  Galat.,  **  Ubi  alibi  tanto 
studio  et  frequentia  ad  martyrum  sepulchra 
curritur?"  The  words  of  the  poet  Prudentius, 
written  about  the  same  time,  describing  the 
tomb  of  Hippolytus,  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 
His  lengthened  and  minutely  detailed  description 
does  not  contain  a  word  that  indicates  that  the 
cemetery  which  contained  this  sacred  shrine 
used  for  actual  intei-ment. 
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Amidst  all  the  ilcTMtation  committed  bj  the 
WriMriaa  oonqneron  both  in  the  first  and  Moood 
■ack  of  Rome,  a.d.  410,  457,  we  have  no  record 
of  damage  inflicted  on  the  cemeteries.     It  majr 
be  samplf  ladi  of  evidence.     We  cannot  deem  it 
likeljr  that  any  feeling  of  reverence  wonld  have 
led  the  Goths  to  refrain  from  the  rich  plunder 
the  pietv  of  devotees  had  stored  ap  in  the  burial 
chapels.   Prudentius  informs  us  that  the  aedicula 
which  enshrined  the  relics  of  St.  Hippolytos  was 
bright  with  solid  silver,  and  other  catacombs  were 
eertainljas  sumptuously  decorated.  But  whether 
the  catacombs  were  devastated  by  Alaric's  hordes 
or  BO,  it  is  certain  that  after  A.D.  410  ^  the  use 
of  the    subterranean    cemeteries    as  places  of 
burial  was  never  resumed,  and  that  inscriptions 
and  notices  that  seem  to  refer  to  them  will  be 
found  on  doeer  examination  to  relate  to  basilicas 
and  cemeteries  above  ground.    The  foiaor$*  occu- 
pation was  gone,  and  after  A.D.  426  their  name 
ceases  to  be  mentioned.    The  liturgical  books  of 
the  fifth  century  refer  constantly,  in  the  prayers 
for  the  dead  and  the  benediction  of  graves,  to 
burials  in  and  around  the  basilicas,  never  to  the 
subterranean  cemeteries,"  (Northcote  E.  S,  p. 
104).     But  though  disused  as  places  of  sepulture 
the  catacombs  continued  to  be  visited  by  pUgrims, 
and  were  regarded  with  special  devotion  by  the 
popes,  who  from  time  to  time  repaired  and  beau- 
tified  them  (e.  g,  Symmachua,   JLD.  498-514; 
Anast.  §  81).    The  fatal  seal  displayed  by  succes- 
sive pontiffs  in  the  restoration  and  decoration  of 
these  consecrated  shrines  is  the  cause  of  much  per- 
plexity to  the  investigator  who  desires  to  dis- 
cover   their  original   form    and  arrangements. 
Nothing  but  long  experience  and  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  character  of  the  construction 
and  ornamentation  of  different  periods  can  enable 
us  to  distinguish   with  any  accuracy  between 
dte  genuine  structure  of  the  catacombs  and  the 
paintings    with    which    they    were    originally 
iKlomed,  and  the  work  of  later  times.     Many  of 
the  conclusions  drawn  by  Roman  Catholic  writers 
from  the  paintings  and  ritual  arrangements  of 
the  catacombs  as  we  now  find  them,  and  the 
evidence  supposed  to  be  furnished  by  them  as  to 
the  primitive  character  of  their  dogmas  and  tra- 
ditions, prove  little  worth  when  a  more  search- 
ing   investigation    shows  their    comparatively 
recent  date.      An  analogous  exaggeration  has 
widely  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  custom  of 
resorting  to  these   gloomy  vaults  as  places  of 
concealment  in  times  of  persecution.     We  can- 
not fidrly  doubt  that  they  occasionally  served  as 
places  of  refuge,  though  it  is  not  always  eA»y  to 
determine  whether  the  language  used  refers  to 
the  subterranean  part  of  the  cemetery,  or  to  the 
cWiirv,  the  basilicas,  and  other  buildings  which 
had  gradually  risen  in  the  area  that  lay  above 
them ;  but  that  which  was  at  most  exceptional 
ha«  been  spoken  of  almost  as  if  it  were  the  rule. 
We  have  direct  eridence  that  the  ravages  of  the 
Ootha  under  Vitiges,  when  they  sacked  j^me,  A.D. 
5:)7,  extended  to  the  catacombs,  *'  Ecclesiae  et  cor- 
pora sanctorum  martyrum  exterminatae  sunt  a 
Gothis  "  (Anast.  §  99>    On  their  retirement  the 
havoc  they  had  committed  was  repaired  by  Pope 
Vi  gill  us,  who  replaced  the  broken  and  mutilated 
epitaphs  of  Pope  Damasus  by  copies,  not  always 
very  correct.    These  good  deeds  stand  recorded  in 
so  inscription  of  this  pope  now  in  the  Gallery  of 
the  V'aticsn : — 
CHRIIT.  ANT. 
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**  Dam  prrltars  Getae  posolssent  csstoa  sub  orfaem 

Movenmt  Ssoctis  bella  nefiuida  prlus, 
Toteqne  sscrilego  Terterunt  curde  sepulchra 

Msrtyrtbus  quondam  rite  sscnta  plis. 
Qoos  moostniDte  Deo  Dsmasas  sibi  Pspa  probstos 

AfBzo  monnlt  csnnine  Jure  coU ; 
Sed  perlU  UtDlus  confracto  marmore  ssnctus 

Nee  tsmen  his  itemm  posse  latere  fuit 
Dimu  Vigflliis  nam  posthaec  FSpa  gemlsoens 

Hostibos  expulsis  omne  novavit  opua" 

The  reverence  for  the  catacombs  was  now 
gradually  dying  out.  One  pope  after  another 
attempted  to  revive  it  by  their  decrees,  but 
without  any  permanent  effect.  John  111.,  circa 
▲.D.  568,  restored  the  cemeteries  of  the  holy 
martyrs,  ''and  ordered  that  oblations"  (the 
£uchari8tic  elements),  **  cruets,  and  lights  pob- 
lationes,  ampullae '  (var.  led.  *  amulae  7,  vel '  lu- 
minaria  *],  should  be  supplied  from  the  Lateran 
every  Sunday"  (Anast.  §  110).  It  is  also  re- 
corded in  commendation  of  Sergius  1.,  a.d.  687- 
701,  that  when  he  was  a  presbyter  it  was  his 
wont  to  *^  celebrate  mass  diligently  through  the 
different  cemeteries"  (Anast.  §  158).  In  the 
next  century,  circa  735,  Gregory  III.,  a  zealous 
builder  and  repairer  of  churches,  arranged  a 
body  of  priests  to  celebrate  mass,  and  provided 
that  lights  and  oblations  should  be  furnished  from 
the  palace  for  all  the  cemeteries  round  Rome 
(Anast.  §  204).  In  neither  of  these  cases,  how- 
ever, can  we  affirm  that  the  reference  is  chiefly 
to  underground  cemeteries  or  catacombs. 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  of  the  reli- 
gious spoliation  of  the  catacombs,  from  which 
they  have  suffered  more  irreparably  than  from 
any    violence    offered    by    sacrilegious    hands. 
The  injuries  commenced  by  the  Goths  had  been 
repeated    by   the   Lombards    under  Astolphus, 
A.D.  956.      But  these  invaders  did  little  more 
than  complete  the  devastation  which  was  being 
already  caused   by  the    carelessness   of   those 
by  whom   these  cemeteries  should   have  been 
religiously  tended.   The  slothfulness  and  neglect 
manifested  towards  these   hallowed   places  are 
feelingly  deplored  by  Paul  I.  in  a  Constitution 
dated  June  2,  A.D.  761.    Not  only  were  sheep 
and  oxen  allowed  to  have  access  to  them,  but 
folds  had  been  set  up  in  them  and  they  had 
been  defiled  with  all    manner  of   corruption. 
The  holy  father  therefore  resolved   to  trans- 
late  the   bodies    of  the   saints    and    enshrine 
them  in  a  church  he  had  built  on  the  site  of  his 
paternal  mansion  (Anast.  §  259,  260).     Paul's 
immediate  successors  reversed  his  policy,  and 
used  all  their  endeavours  to  restore   the  Imt 
glories  of  the  catacombs.     But  it  was  too  late, 
the  spint  of  the  age  had  changed.    As  the  only 
means  of  securing  the  sacred  relics  from  dese- 
cration.  Paschal,  A.D.   817-827,  was  forced  to 
follow  the  example  set  by  Paul,  July  20,  a.d. 
817.     He  translated  to  the  church  of  St.  Pras- 
sede,  as  recorded  in  an  inscription  still  to  be 
read  there,  no  less  than  2300  bodies.    The  work 
was  continued  by  succeeding  popes,  and  many 
cartloads  of  relics  are  recorded  to  have  been 
transferred  at  this  period  from  the  catacombs  to 
the  Pantheon.    The  sacred  treasures  which  had 
given  the  catacombs  their  value  in  the  eyes  of 
the  devout  having  been  removed,  all  interest  in 
them  ceased.     Henceforward  all  inducement  to 
visit  them  was  lost,  and  with  some  insignificant 
exceptions  the  catacombs  lapsed  into  complete 
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obliTioD,  in  which  they  remnined  wrapped  for 
man  than  lii  ceataries.  It  was  not  till  Hay 
31,  1578,  that  their  rortDitoiu  diMorery  tit- 
vealeil  to  the  astonished  iahabit^Dti  of  Ronie 
th<  hiddan  treasure*  that  laj  beneath  their  fe«t, 
and  nwoke  an  interest  which,  tlinngh  sometimes 
flagging  and  not  alwaja  intelli|{ent]y  eiercised, 
bos  never  since  eipired,  and  which  the  combined 

Eenii:?,  Earning,  and  industry  of  Harcht,  and 
is  pupils, r. , 


kabU  discor. 
enrchea,  and  t 


kill  n 


h  they 


of  the  piano  ta  which  they  belong,  so  that  it  is 
Tery  rare  to  meet  with  galleries,  Kraduaily  de- 
spending  by  an  inclined  plane  to  a  lower  story. 
The  only  camoiunication,  as  a  luk,  between  the 
tloriMiabyflighUofat^.  The  lowest  are  usually 
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the  latest;  the  adililiaoal  labour  of  lemoTiBg  tia 
earth  from  the  gnater  depth  not  being  undaf- 
taken  until  the  want  of  burial  space  in  the  ftny 
above  fbrced  it  npao  iU  posHOon.  Instuoa 
occur  where  ■  stratum  of  considerable  thickncs 
having  been  left  by  the  origiual  csnstrncton 
between  two  stories  of  ambulacra,  au  intemw- 
diate  story  (a  mi>izinii'n«  or  entraoT),  iua  bsea 
excavated  in  later  times.  These  corndora,  or 
ambulacra,  toliov  no  definite  sTstem.     nwynior* 


aally  t 


t  mn  in  straight  lines,  to 


record  the  names  and  trace  the  labours  of  the 
Investigntors  who  haie  employed  themselrea  in 
thb  Held  of  research.  This  will  be  found  in  the 
chronological  sketch  prefiied  to  Raoul-fiochette's 
•icellent  and  unprejurliced  little  work,  "Tah- 
Itmt  da  Catacombea  de  Some,"  Paris,  1853,  as 
well  a*  in  the  opening  pages  of  the  Roma 
Sotternmea  of  De  Rossi,  and  the  English  abridge- 
ment by  Dr.  Northcole  and  the  KcT.  W.  E 
firownlow,  London,  IBliS. 

Bes^riptiaa. — Hie  cntacomba  of  Rome,  to 
which  as  the  most  interesting  and  most  thoroughly 
Investigated  of  the  .ubtern 
preseut  remarks  will  be  cod 
labyrinth  of  narrow  subterranean  passag 
galleries  eicavated  in  the  strata  of  volcanic  earth 
that  underlie  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  interment  of  the  dead. 
These  galleries  are  excavated  at  different  levels, 
forming  various  stories  or^'an^  one  beneath  the 
other,  commnnicating  by  narrow  flights  of  steep 
itnirs  cut  in  the  native  rock,  as  well  as  by  sham 
and  wells  sunk  for  the  pnrpose  of  aflfording  light 
and  air.  These  stories  of  galleries  lie  one  below 
the  other  sometimes  to  the  number  of  live,  or 
•ven,  a*  iu  the  cemetery  of  St.  Caltistus  of 
seven.    The  galleries  as  a  rule  preserve  the  level 


recrossing  one  another  at  difl'erent  angleii,  a^ 
as  no  law  of  parallelism  is  adopted  in  layjog  out 
the  plan,  it  is  nut  easy  to  reduce  them  to  any 
system.  These  galleries  an  not  merely  pan^pa 
of  BooiiB  to  the  cemetery,  but  thamwlvai  sao- 


atitnt«  the  cemetery.  They  do  not  conduct  to 
the  places  of  interment,  but  the  dead  are  interred 
in  them.  The  walls  are  vertical,  and  (as  re- 
presented in  the  anneied  woodcut)  are  pierced  on 
each  aide  with  long  low  horizontal  recesses,  com- 
mencing a  few  inches  above  the  level  of  the  floor, 
andri^Qg  tier  above  tier,  like  the  berths  in  a  ship's 
cabin,  to  the  number  of  five,  sii,  and  sometimes 
even  twelve  ranges.  They  are  divided  fhim  on* 
another  by  an  intervening  shelf  of  tub  as  thin 
AS  was  compatible  with  security.  The  length  of 
these  niches  is  almost  invariably  In  the  direction 
of  the  gallery.  This  form  was  much  easier  to 
eicavate,  and  enabled  the  corpse  to  be  laid  in  ila 
tomb  with  greater  facility  and  reverence  than 
when  the  recess  entered  deep  into  the  rock,  at 
right  anglestotheaiisof  the  corridor.  Example* 
of  this  latter  form  do  exist  in  the  Roman  caU- 
comba,  but  very  rarely.  Pad™  Marchi,  Jfoaii- 
mmll  delle  Arti  Chria.  Prim.  pp.  110,  225,  Uv. 
xiv.,  iliii^  xliv.,  gives  a  description  and  engra- 
vings of  20  specimens  discovered  by  him  in  fho 
cemeUry  of  St.  Cyriaca  (see  ground  plan).  The 
same  miMe  of  construction  appears  in  the  heathen 
catacombs  in  Egypt,  and  those  of  the  Saracens  at 
Taormina,  engraved  by  D'Agincourt,  pi.  ix.  The 
name  given  in  modern  times  to  these  sepulchral 
cavities  is  locviMS.  The  original  term,  appearing 
thousands  and  Ihonsands  of  times  in  the  inscrip- 
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Htm  of  th*  citacomU,  mu  ivciu.  The  word 
J01.W1U,  profxrly  BlgoJliod  *  bier  or  b  co^bl, 
*■  cqjn*  (Agnpcti)  corpot  in  boJo  plumbeo  tmu- 
latoni  st  (Oiiulaatinapali)  uaqaa  in  buitiom  B. 
Pttri  apostdli"   (Aoutu.  III.  5  93;  cf.  Ibid. 
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tht  urlf  port  of  tbe  18lb  ccalmy.     Hb 
vnla  "  loailion  appcllo  ne&Tatam  is  a 
terii  puietiboi  fenentrun  pBrram  wt  tuium 
rniDTe  cadiTCr  sicipicndum  "  (Lapl,  DiaeH.  ad 
Srr,  Martyr.  Epitaph.  1734,  p.  2,  note  3>     Eocli 
nccH    niuilly  cantuDnl   11  liagl*   body.      But 
iattuicd  arc  bj  no  m«uu  nre  where  bjr  In- 
vnmtiDg  ita  de|>tb  ii  was  made  capable  of  n- 
lyiriog  two,  thrte,  or  four  corpHi.    Such  red 
wen  detipiited  biaomi,  Irtntnl,  qvadraomi, 
^-cording  to  the  namber  of  bodies  forohich  tbtf 
*trt  lintined.     Eiamplu  of  the  u>e  of  all  thene 
Icrnu  appear  Id   the  epilaphi.      Biamtii   fi^nu 
that  of  S[.  Cflllijtnj,  "DoBata  se  viv.  emi'     ■ " 
>t    Jlaifntiae    locum   bisomum."     (Boldetti,   p. 
■2ii.)     "Sergiui  et  Judliu  Foaaorei  B.  N.  M.  ' 
pM*  biimin."   (BoldMti,  p.65.)   "  Hoclam  coi  _ 
BH>fit(  biaaiDT.  maritug  fecit"  (Boeio,  p.  biil). 
Triimi:    "ScUriu,    Leontini    Blcioriniu.    Tri- 
•oicd"  (Baio,  p.  216).     "Se  biba  (riva)  emal 
Domoina  Iocdid  a  Succesanm  tritomu  ubj  poaili,' 
(lb.).  Cfiwd-TK™':  ••i;onioUluNiconiaci  FlabUni 
locora  ^nmjorui  quadriBomum  "  (Majtland,  p- 
:id;  tee  Marchi,  pp.  115-117.)    The 'ociu'i  w 
in  later  timM  ponhaaed  of  the  aeilona, /omoi 
ind  ai  tome  of  the  inatriptioM  already  gi' 
t)u>*.  not   DDfreqDeutljr  in  a  penon'a  lifetii 
Anoiher  eiamiile  ia  the  following  angrammati 
fpiupfa  from  Itwio,  lib,  iii.  c.  41.    "  Locaa  Bene- 
uti  I  et  Giodiotae  comparei  ]  le  viri  compora- 
rernnt  1  ah  Anutailo  et  Antiocho  FS.  (f»io 
'     '  '     '    ifromtheMuaenmofthi 

goo,  Letter!  frvm  Some, 
f.  181,  no.  25,  acqnniuU  ua  with  the  price  paid, 
i:-yti  follei  (the  foilia  i<  aaid  at  that  tin 
luT*  bm  equiraieiit  to  an  oMiu),  and  that  the 
bargain  waa  itrudc  in  the  presence  of  SeTt 
aod  Laurence  hit  brother  Miton.  "  Emit  !« 
lb  ArgtaemiiiuDi  riaomum  ||  hoc  eit  et  prae- 
iium  II  datum  Fonor  Pbilagro  yd  eat  Fol.  t'  ' ' 
S.  Praeawntia  S«Teri  Foa.  et  Uurent."  f 
limea  IwU  were  eicavaled  by  the  heita  0 
fWor  with  whom  the  bargajn  w;ig  made,  "foa- 


1  iDscnplioi 


"  (Db  R 


215). 
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•bU  for  an  InfaBl  of  a  few  dajt  old  which  orcu 
A  Ihoae  adapted  to  th*  body  of  1 


full  grown  man.  In  the  more  ancient  galleriM 
■pert  area  of  Tarioua  dimenaioni  occur  confiundlj, 
having  been  formad  ai  occaalon  roqnired.  Th« 
earlv  iocati  are  alao  of  mncb  larger  dimeuioiu 
tnaa  na  oeodM  for  the  reception  of  th«  budjr, 
and  neither  in  the  form  of  the  BJchea  tbemaelvea 
nor  in  l^eir  arrangement  doei  the  Idea  of  eeo- 
nom  J  of  apace  ahew  itaelf.  Bnt  experience  taught 
the  excaratoii  how  to  make  the  moat  of  thaapaoa 
at  command,  and  Marchi,  pp.  112,  113,  tav.  it., 
producea  an  eiample  from  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Cjriaca,  where  the  bxttli  are  arranged  in  groupa 
according  to  their  dimenaiona,  every  aquare  inch 
of  rock  being  utiliMd  aa  far  aa  waa  conaiitent 
with  aUbility.  Id  tome  caaea  the  back  wall  of 
the  (ocWtu  instead  of  being  parallel  to  the  lines 
of  tho  opening  ia  act  at  an  angle,  forming  a 
trapeioidal  receaa  in  which  bodiea  of  different 
■tatnre  might  lis  aide  by  aide  (>ee  annexed 
ground  plan  and  aectlon)  (Marchi,  tav.,  jr. 
Kviii.).  In  later  timea  apace  was  also  economised 
by  making  the  receaa  wide  at  the  head  and 
narrow  at  the  feet.  Kiamplea  are  not  wanting 
of  graves  being  dug  like  thoae  of  our  own  day  in 
tha  floor  uf  the  corridon,  Marchi  gives  inatancca 
from  the  catacombs  of  C^epodini  and  (^altiatua, 
tav.  iii.  iivL  ate  But  tbey  are  very  un- 
freqnent.  The  loeuli,  aflar  the  introduction  of 
the  body  werecloaad  with  great  care,  either  with 
slab*  of  marble  (tabuiae)  or   with   large  tilea. 


uinally  three,  eery  eiaclly  csmenied  together, 
and  luted  round  with  lime  to  prevent  the  eiica|w 
of  the  gaaea  of  tha  putrefying  bodies.  The  tilea 
doaing  the  early  locali  in  the  cemetery  of  Domi- 
tilla  are  of  raat  aiie.  (De  Kossi,  Bullelt.  d*  Anl. 
Ckrut.  Magg.,  1865.)  On  the  tUbs  of  the 
earlier  loeuli,  e.g.  in  the  cemeteriea  of  Pri«dlla 
and   Domitilla,  the    name    ia  only   painted  in 

r  Mmlchcd 

,  -inghi,  «.*■. 
ir.  ^1,  p.  12(1;  Boldetti,  ]b.  ii.  c.  1).  The 
striking  fact  that,  in  the  words  of  Denn  Milman 
(Zol.  CAr.  i.  p.  27^  »  for  a  coniiderable  part  of 
the  first  three  centoriea  the  church  of  Rome 
waa  a  Greek  religioua  colony ;"  that  ita  langtiage, 
organlntion,  writers,  scriptures,  litu^y,  were 
Creek,  ia  evidenced  by  the  inicriptiona  on  these 
primitive  burial  places.  They  are  almost  e>clu- 
sivelT  in  Greek.     When  engraved  the  Irttera  are 


of  loeuli  are  a 
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iDscription  (Bosio,  lib.  iii.  c  41 ;  Boldetti,  lib.  ii. 
c.  1 ;  Lupi,  p.  38).  On  these  tlabe  were  engraTed 
the  ftineral  inscription  or  epitaph,  often  aooom- 
panied  with  some  of  the  more  osoal  Christian 
emblems,  the  dove,  the  anchor,  or  the  monogram 
of  Christ.  The  word  tabuia  appears  in  some  of 
the  epitaphs,  6,g^  of  a  master  to  a  pupil, 
'*  PoBvit  tabvla  magister  discenti  Pempino  bene- 
raei*enti"  (Marchi,  p.  119).  **BicentiTs  karo 
filio  karissimo  benemerenti  posvit  tabvla  qvi 
bizit  annos  iii  et  diet  zxii  **  {lb.  p.  120).  Both 
from  the  catacomb  of  St.  Cyriaca. 

A  small  glass  Tessel  containing  indications  of 
the  presence  of  a  red  fluid,  is  often  found  em- 
bedded  in  the  mortar  at  one  extremity  of  the 
iocuhu.  This  was  formerly  considered  to  be  a 
certain  mark  of  a  martyr's  tomb,  the  ^  Congre- 
gation of  Relics"  having  so  decided  (Apr.  10, 
IG68X  the  red  sediment  being  supposed  to  be 
blood.  But  this  opinion  has  long  ceased  to  be 
entertained  by  the  best  and  most  unprejudiced 
Christian  archaeologists  who  almost  unanimously 
i^ree  that  the  vessel  contained  Encharistic  wine, 
and  was  used  at  the  ftmeral  agape,  [Glass, 
Chbxbtian.]  Incised  on  the  slab,  or  scratched  on 
the  mortar,  the  palm  branch  is  one  of  the  symbols 
that  most  constantly  presents  itself  in  connection 
with  the  loculua.  This  also  has  been  authorita- 
tively declared  to  be  an  indisputable  evidence  of 
a  martyr's  tomb,  '^  palmam  et  vas  sanguine 
tinctum  pro  signis  certissimis  martyrii  haberi," 
{Decree  of  the  Cong,  of  ReUce^  u.  t.),  and  has  been 
as  completely  set  aside  by  later  and  less  enthu- 
siastic investigators.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  fact 
that  the  epitaphs  found  in  connection  with  the 
palm  branch,  have  as  a  rule,  no  reference  to  a 
martyr's  death,  this  symbol  is  found  on  tombs 
prepared  by  individuals  in  their  lifetime  {e,  </., 
**  Leopardus  se  biv.  fecit "  between  two  palm 
branches,  Boldetti,  p.  264),  and  decorates  those 
of  young  children  (76.  p.  268);  dignifies  that  of 
Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagliari,  who  died  in  schism, 
{lb,  p.  262) ;  and  even  appears  on  pagan  tomb- 
stones {lb.  p.  281,  sq.).  Not  a  few  of  the  marble 
slabs  (tab\Uae\  closing  the  locuUj  prove  on  exami- 
nation, like  some  of  our  mediaeval  sepulchral 
braaaeSj  to  have  been  used  before,  their  back 
bearing  a  second  inscription.  These  are  known 
as  opUthographa.  'I'^^J  ai^  usually  heathen 
slabs,  but  not  always.  One  described  by  Marchi, 
p.  53,  bears  on  one  side  **  Hilara  in  Pace,"  and  on 
the  other  *Mreno  in  Pace" — both  Christian. 
Boldetti,  lib.  ii.  c  10,  supplies  a  lai|^  number  of 
examples  of  these  twice  used  slabs.  Mabillon 
{Rer.  ftal,  p.  136^  writes  of  this  custom, "  Chris- 
tianis  mos  erat  ut  e  sepulchris  gentilium  lapides 
revellerent  in  sues  usus,  et  reUcta  ex  ea  parte 
quae  interiora  Christian!  tumuli  spectabat  pro- 
fana  inscriptione  aliam  in  exteriore  apponerent 
ritu  Christiano  "  (Cf.  Idem.  Euaeb,  Soman,  p.  34 ; 
Marchi,  pp.  53,  123). 

Besides  the  opisthographi  where  a  heathen  slab 
has  been  applied  to  a  Christian  use  no  inconsider- 
able number  of  distinctly  pagan  epitaphs  has  been 
discovered,  in  which  no  such  transformation  has 
taken  place.  Boldetti,  lib.  ii.  c  9,  gives  no  less 
than  57  heathen  inscriptions  without  any  Chris- 
tian admixture  from  the  various  catacombs,  and 
the  list  might  be  very  largely  increased.  One 
inch  is  mentioned  by  Mabillon  in  his  Iter,  ItaU- 
cttm.  Mua,  It,  vol.  i.  p.  47,  which  though  it  was 
destitute  of  Christiaa  tok^ens  was  sent  to  Tou- 
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louse  as  the  slab  of  m  supposed  martp,  Jihi 
Euodia,  when  it  was  really  that  of  CasU  her  ^ 
mother,  and  was  pagan.  In  Boldetti,  p.  447,  wt 
have  a  curious  heathen  slab  from  St.  Agnes,  with 
the  inscription  *'  Domine  frater  ilaris  temper 
ludere  tabula"  and  symbols  of  gaming.  De 
Rossi  found  pagan  sarcophagi  and  pagan  inscrip- 
tions in  the  catacomb  of  Callistus  in  excavations 
made  under  his  own  eye  {Rom.  8ott,  iL  pp.  169, 
28 1-290).  It  has  been  usually  held  that  these  were 
slabs  which  had  been  removed  from  the  heathea 
tombs  in  the  vicinitv  of  the  catacombs  after  the 
Christian  religion  had  become  dominant,  and 
brought  down  to  be  re-engraved  and  fitted  for 
their  new  purpose.  **  Primes  Christianos  Paga- 
norum  memorias  titulosque  sufiuratos  esse  et 
suis  loculis  coemiterialibus  daudendis  propriis  no- 
minibus  insculptis  et  profimorum  absoonditis  aut 
abrasis  . . .  ostendere  possumus "  (Fabretti  Inec 
Ant,  p.  307).  But  another  and  widely  different 
view  has  lately  been  propounded  by  Mr.  Parker 
and  others,  that  the  rigid  separation  usually  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  Christians  and  heathoi 
in  the  places  of  sepulture  was  not  always  main- 
tained, and  that  when  in  the  fourth  century  the 
burning  of  the  dead  ceased  the  catacombs  became 
the  common  burial  places  of  Rome  for  heathen 
and  Christians  alike.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
questions  in  connection  with  the  catacombs  in 
which  fuller  light  may  show  that  the  traditional 
view  requires  some  modification,  but  which 
must  wait  the  result  of  further  investigations 
for  complete  resolution.  A  class  of  mixed  in- 
scriptions remains  to  be  noticed  in  whicli  the 
heathen  formula  D.  M.,  or  even  the  full  IHs 
Manibue  appears  in  connection  with  Christian 
phraseology  and  Christian  emblems.  **  Debita 
tacratis  manibus  officia "  is  quoted  from  Gruter 
by  Fabretti  Inscr,  Dom,  112  A.,  as  a  Christian 
inscription.  From  the  same  collection  (Gruter, 
MLZi.)  he  also  gives  one  in  which  occurs  the  line 
''Sanctique  Manes  nobis  petentibns  adsint,"  in 
connection  with  the  clause  **quievit  in  pace," 
and  the  term  "depositio."  Other  inscriptions 
from  Fabretti's  collection  evidence  the  same 
lingering  retention  of  heathen  formula  and  phra- 
seology in  the  expressions  **  Lachesis,  "  "  Taena- 
riae  fiiuces,"  "  fatis  ereptus  iniquis,"  and  the  like. 
The  strangely  unchristian  phrase  **Tartarea 
custodia  "  occurs  in  the  epitaph  of  a  presbyter 
(Fabr.  p.  329,  no.  484).  *•  Domus  aeterna  "  is  by 
no  means  infrequent :  e.  g,  '*  Florentia  quae  vixit 
annis  xxvi  Crescens  fecit  Venemerenti  et  sibi  et 
suis  domu  aeterna  in  pace"  (t6.  p.  114,  no. 
289).  The  untenable  fsJlacy  contended  for  by 
Boldetti,  lib.  ii.  c.  11,  Fabretti,  and  the  eariier 
school  of  antiquaries,  that  the  letters  D.  M. 
stood  for  Deo  Maximo  has  been  deservedly  ex- 
ploded. De  Rossi  allows  that  they  can  only 
stand  for  Die  Manibus,  and  we  may  safely  regard 
the  occurrence  of  these  letters  on  Christian 
tombstones  as  an  instructive  example  of  the 
slowness  with  which  an  entire  people  changes 
its  ancestral  faith,  and  of  the  obstinacy  with 
which  certain  usages  are  clung  to  long  after 
their  real  force  and  meaning  has  passed  away.* 


*  On  this  subject  and  tts  Idodrtd  topks  the  dtepw- 
siooate  verdict  of  Dean  Merivale  maj  be  read  with 
advantage.  "  The  first  Christians  at  Rome  did  not  wpa^ 
rate  themselves  fttmi  the  heathens,  nor  renounce  their 
ordinary  calUugs;  they  intermarried  with  unhellevtn^ 
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Dot  wsntlDg  when  the  work  ol 
I  Dot  b«fn  compLated,  ind  tha  form 
•f  U*  ket^u  !•  (till  wen  u  it  wu  iketched  bj 
ikifynom  on  ths  will  of  ths  ambalicram. 

IIm  bodiv  of  tha  ftithfol  wen  not  bantd 
■>k«d,  bnt  with  the  luna  faeliiig  of  nrarenee 
thu  pemded  the  whole  rite,  vora,  like  that  of 
tlMir  Muter,  wtspt  ia  liD*D  clotli*  "  M  the  man- 
Mr  of  the  Jew(  ia  to  bnrj."  Sometimo  the 
bodf  wu  enveloped  in  t,  ihaat ;  loiDatimee  iwatbed 
in  nun]'  len|[th>  of  banda,  in  the  aama  iatbion 
M  Laamu  ia  npraaantad  in  the  earlf  Chriatian 
pictoraa  *ad  baa  nliafa.  Boaio  uaorea  ni  that 
in  hia  iBTaatigationi  he  foDud  inituicea  of  both 
aodas.  He  mentiona  that,  in  eieavatlng  the 
finwdatioiu  (or  St.  Peter'a,  bodiea  ware  eihnmed 
bonad  with  linen  banda,  and  that  ha  bimielf  had 
Been  Tuy  manr  wrapt  in  linen  ahaeta  of  eiMed- 
ing  fiaeneiB,  wfaich  lell  to  dnit  at  a  touch  (Boalo, 
fi.&cai>.  19;  Hirchi,  p.  le).  Tbe  story  of  the 
doaUe  dlaeoirerr  oT  tba  body  of  St.  Caedli*  &nX 
Vj  Pbpe  FlMhal,  a  890,  and  then  bv  Cardinal 
Sfeadmti,  l.D.  169S,  in  the  nbea  of  galdao  tiaace 
•be  bad  vom  in  life  ia  ramlllar.  (It  mar  ba  read 
in  KorthcoU,  R.  S.  pp.  154-157.)  that,  the 
bodiea  plaoad  in  the  kcuK  vert  embalmed  ia  pro- 
bable from  the  known  cuatom  of  the  early  Chrii- 
tiana.  Boldetti,  lib.  L  c  59,  iffinna  that  on  re. 
peatad  occaaiona  when  he  waa  prtaent  at  the 
opening  of  a  gnre  in  the  catacoraba  the  aaaeu- 
bled  companr  were  conaeioui  of  a  apiej  odour 
diffoaing  itaelf  from  the  Mmb.  Of  tlila  cuatom 
Fmdeatin*  write*: 


[in  Ahj.  K*.  HTmn  to). 

Another  and  ruder  mode  of  sTerting  the  erila 
which  might  ariae  from  the  pntnfaction  of  the 
badica  ingalleriea  which  were  the  frequent  naort 
•f  tbe  liiing  aru  to  barf  the  corpae  in  quick 
lima.  Padn  Harcbi  nmarked  frequent  eum- 
plea  of  thi*  cuitom,  eapecially  in  the  cemeter]' 
of  St.  Agnea.  The  lime  appeared  to  hare  been 
placed  between  two  winding  iheeta,  one  eoaner 
■tti  the  other  finer,  of  the  tiaaue  of  whieh  it 
retained  the  imprea  (Harchi,  p.  19). 

Interment  in  the  bxtUtu  tbougb  infinltalf  the 
neat  cvmuon,  waa  not  the  onlr,  and  perhapa  not 
lb*  carliert  mode  adopted  bj  the  Chriatlana. 
Car.  de  Boari  baa  been  led  by  hia  iuTeatlgatlona 
lotheconclotion  that  the  earlieat  form  of  Chrlitian 
tarial  waa  in  aarcophagi  placed  in  detached 
chambera,  and  that  burial  in  the  (ocuJNt  waa  of 
later  date.  The  truth  may  however  be  that  the 
bnlii  of  the  wealthier  wen  laid  In  aonxoAaoi, 
shii.h  muat  have  alwaja  been  coatly,  while  the 
frirnda  of  the  poorer  contented  tbemaelTea  with 
■  ainple  toeuttu  in  the  valL  The  Cemeterj  of 
St.  Domililla  at  Tor  Marandi,  which  ia  conai- 
dered  bj  Ue  Boaai  to  be  the  monument  of  aChriitian 
funiljr  of  diatinctioD,  and  ia  abown  br  the  daaai- 
cal  cbamcter  of  it*  architecture  and  aecoration  to 
haTc  belonged  to  the  firat  age  of  the  church, 
aforda  eumplea  of  ialerment  in  aarcophagi,  at 
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welt  aa  of  tbe  trantition  fhim  the  taroepliag<u  ta 
the  loaU<u,  in  aomo  gnvaa  which  "  though  reallj 
men  abelTea  in  the  wall  an  ao  dlagniaad  bj 
atacco  and  painting  on  the  ontaide  aa  to  praent 
to  paaaera  bj  the  complete  outward  appearance 
of  a  aarooph^ua  "  (De  Roaal,  E.  8.  i.  187,  195, 
367 ;  NorthcoU,  B.  8.  p.  73,  73>  Another 
eiample  ia  the  ao-esUed  Captila  Braoca  of  the 
catacomb  oT St.  Pdicilla.  Thii  errpt  iaoTa  tair 
peciJlar  character,  formed  in  tbe  galleriea  of  an 
andeni  arenaria,  not  hollowed  ont  of  the  tafit, 
but  conatrnctad  if  brick.  The  burlal-pUcea 
hen  an  Dot  locnii,  but  large  arched  rrrraim 
deatined  to  contain  aarcoplugi  of  which  in 
Boaio'a  time  numerotu  fragmenta  remained,  and 
•ome  ttlll  eiiat  (Boaio,  S.  8.  513,  533;  De  Roaal, 
B.  8. 1.  188  ij.).  Tbeeemeterrof  Domitillacon- 
taJna  ilao  ntuueroo*  eiamplea  of  aaroopb^  of 
Urra  eoHa  buried  in  the  floor  of  th*  oaMaoro. 
Another  form  of  interment  analwinu  to  the 
MTCopbigna  wm  that  la  tb*  TMt  Tbaai  or  St- 
palcn  a  mnua,  *n  oblong  cheat  either  hollowed 


out  in  the  liring  rock,  or  built  up  of  maaonrjr 
■laba  of  atone  or  large  tilea,  and  cloaed  bf  a  heavy 
ilebof  marble  lying  hcriiontallj  on  tbe  lop,  form- 
ing a  Uble.  liie  rock  waa  eicaTated  above  the 
tomb,  to  form  a  rectangular  receaa.  When  the 
niche  aaanmed  a  circular  form,  which  la  the  mon 
frequent  though  not  the  earlier  ahapa,  it  la  known 
by  tbe  name  s."  arcoKirum  [Ahcmolicm.]   Both 


forma  of  tomb  are  met  with  in  the  gallenea 

among  the  (ocii/i,  but  their  mon  oanal  poaitioD 
ii  in  the  aepnlchral  chambera,  or  eiAicata,  which 
opened  out  of  the  galleriea.  The  lubli  lomh  lome- 
tlmea  ilanda  in  front  of  the  wall,  projecting 
from  it,  like  the  altar  tomba  of  our  own  churchea. 
Eumplea  of  thii  arrangement  appear  in  the 
tomba  of  the  preabyten  Enaebina  and  Gngoriua 
in  the  papal  crypt  in  tbe  cemetery  of  St.  Callia- 
tua  (De  Roari,  rol.  11.  p.  108,  Uv.  I.  A.).  Hon 
frequently  it  it  let  into  the  wall,  and  atandt  in  a 
receaa,  aa  we  tee  in  the  tomb  aaalgned  by  De 
Boaai  to  St.  Zephyrinua,  which  formed  tbe  original 
altar  in  the  aame  crypt  (/6.  pp.  SO,  21,  SIX 
and  thatof  St.Corneliua  in  the  aame  catacomb 
itb.  rol.  L  p.  38*,  ub.  v.).  The  arched  form  er 
arooiotiam  proper  la  not  fonnd  in  the  more  ancient 
cemeteriea,  or  In  Uie  earlleat  conatmcted  cWiicWa. 
Thii  ia  an  indication  of  data  of  great  importance 
la  determining  the  relative  antiquity  of  the 
catacomha.     De  Boaai  nmarka  (rol.  IL  p-  345) 
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•nrj  part  of  tl»  Kcond  mid  third  are*  of  the 
omttirr  of  St.  Calliitu,  and  appnn  fnqocatlj 
Id  Aome  of  the  cryptd  added  to  the  ori^ul  rect- 
ulgaUr  area  li>  uiite  it  to  the  Hcoiid  area,  bat 
u  entirely  wialing  (with  «w  exceptkm  which 
•errea  onlf  to  prore  the  rule)  in  all  the  cMcuia 
of  the  primltife  urea,  tTen  in  the  mo«t  ncAle 
and  illoitrioai  of  iU  HpolcbKi "  (Cf.  De  Roaai, 
Tol.  L  pp.  28+,  285  ;  toI.  IL  p.  21), 

la  addition  to  the  ordinaij  placet  of  iateniKnt 
ID  the  ^mtnUacrOy  the  catacomba  coataln  aa  im- 
mente  Dumber  of  sepalchral  chamben  or  ciiM- 
cnla,  each  enihriaing  a  larger  or  mialler  oamber 
or  dead,  ai  well  ia  taUt  Umbi  and  araaclin  u 
ID  lomJt  pierced  fa  (he  walh.    TheH  were  origl- 


nallf  Amil)-  banal  placei,  eicataied  aiul  embel- 
llihed  at  the  eipenie  of  the  fHeode  of  the 
deported,  and  from  the  date  of  their  Snt  con- 
■truction  Hmd  for  the  celebrstioD  of  the  eocha- 
rulio  foa«t  and  agape,   on  the  ocaaion  of  the 

timet  of  penecntioa  thej  maf  hare  inppl  ed 
placei  of  relfgioni  anembly  where  the  fe  th 
ftil  might  gather  in  lecnrity  for  the  celebra 
(ion  of  the  holj  mysteriei  at  the  grarea  of  the 
departed  martyra  and  others  whose  faith  they 
might  be  loon  called  to  follow  and  seal  the  r 
teatimony  with  their  blood.  The  name  cvbicu- 
luai  is  of  eicltuiTely  Cbriitian  use  as  appl  ed  to 
placet  of  Interment.  We  find  it  repeaCodlT  toed 
in  that  lenae  in  the  Libir  FoniificaliM  of  AnasU 
line.  In  the  life  of  SiitosIIL^D.  432-440  I  a 
distinctly  need  for  a  family  Taalt "  Cnjna  "  (Bao  ) 
"corpnt  sepellrit  >d  Beatnm  Petrom  apoatolnm 
in  cnhicolo  pareDtotn  ejtu  "  (AoMt.  xivi  g  63} 
Padre  Usrchi,  p.  101,  giret  aeTcral  ioscnptioiu 
fVom  the  catacombs  themselTei,  in  wh  ch  the 
term  occur*  in  this  reference :  t.g.  Cvbicvlvm 
DoHiruKi ;  CiiBicni.ua  Fai^  Oiudenti  Ae- 
OEHTiIU,  (htm  the  catacomb  of  St.  Caiiiitni. 
An  inscription  of  the  year  336  giien  byDe  Rotai, 
Ho.  45,  indicatei  the  family  yaolt  of  Anrelia 
Martina  CrBicULUM  Aubbuae  Mabithae. 
*■  These  inscriptioai  indicate,"  write)  Harchi,  p. 
101,  "that  In  the  fonrth  cento ry  the  pemna 
named  caosed  that  their  own  mMCuAi  ebouid  be 
aicaTated  at  their  own  expense.  Each  cuMcuAtm 
was  of  snfBcieot  dimeniions  to  serve  for  several 
geneiatioDs  of  their  respective  families.  If  it 
provad  Iniafficient  locuU  were  added  at  a  greater 
M  km  diManee  thnu  the  tmbieiUmtt."  SoBetiisM 


the   original   sarcophagn*   being    removed    a 
carried   to  the  back  of  the   chapel  that  oU 
bodiea  might  be  placed  near  it  {BuUttM.  diink. 
ChrM,  \66Tf.     The  nnmbu  of  these  aepnlehrsl 
chamben  ia  almoet  beyond  compota  ion.  Mardd 
reckons  more  than  eiity  in  the  eighth  part  of  tbi 
ealaeomb  of  St.  Ague*.     Id  that  of  St.  CalliatB 
they   amoont    to    tome   hundreds.       They    i 
equally  fVeiinent  in  the  other  cemeteries.     Th< 
form  ia  vary  varied.  In  the  catacomb  of  St  Cal- 
liitus,  with  vetT  few  eiception*,  they  m  i 
aognlar,  and   that   appears   to   have   been 
earlier  shapa.  Bnt  the  plates  of  Marchi,  Boldetti, 
Itc,  aflbrd  eiample*  of  maoy  other  formi,  tri- 
angular, pentagonal,  hexagonal,  octagonal,  circn- 
lar,   and  semi-drcular.      Among   the  axampla 
given  by  Boldetti,  pp.  14,  15,  and  Marchi,  Ur. 
Xiiii.,  of  which  we  give  a  plan  and  seelioa,  ooa 


from  the  cemetery  of  Calliatna  it  circular,  with  a 
domed  vsnlt,  and  is  anrrounded  by  lii  arched 
nichaa.  Another  from  that  of  St.  Helena  on  the 
Vialdbicsna  issqnare,  with  an  iosnlated  Eombim 
the  centre,  the  roof  being  inpported  by  fbnr  00- 
lumnt  standing  qaite  free  of  the  walls,  est  ootot 
the  native  tnfa.  The  roof  ia  sometimes  a  barrel 
raalt,  lometimes  a  cored  ceiling,  nearly  flst:  in 
one  instance,  it  eipandi  into  a  lofty  dome,  lighted 
by  a  haiinare  (Bosio,  p.  489,  Uarcbi,  tav.  uii.}; 
Both  the  roof,  the  rsnltt,  and  the  recedes  of  the 
arcosolia  are  generally  coated  with  ttncco,  and 
richly  decorated  with  religions  paintings.  In 
the  later  rettorstioas  the  walti  are  oAeo  veneered 
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with  plates  of  costly  marble  [PlatoniaI     In  a 
reiy  large  number  of  examples  the  Good  Shepherd 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  the  surrounding 
lunettes  containing  Adam  and  Eve  after  the  Fall, 
the  history  of  Jonah,  the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham, 
Moees  striking  the  Rock,  the  Three  Children  in 
the  Furnace,  the  Visit  of  the  wise  men  to  Christ, 
the    Baising  of  Lazarus,    the   Healing  of   the 
Blind  man,  the  Paralytic  carrying  his  Bed,  the 
Miracle  of  the  Loaves,  and  other  scenes  from  the 
limited  cycle  of  Scriptural  subjects  to  which  early 
Christian  art   confined    itself,    treated   with   a 
wearisome  uniformity ;  embellished  with  palm 
branches,  vines  laden  with  grapes,  the  dove,  the 
peacock,  and  other  familiar  Christian  symbols. 
The  walls  of  the  chamber  were  also  similarly 
decorated  [Freboos].    The  vault  is  in  some  cases 
supported  by  columns,  either  cut  out  of  the  tufa, 
or  formed  of  brick  coated  with  stucco  (Marchi, 
tar.  xix.  xxiL  xxx.  xxxiii.).     A  very  interesting 
cubiculum  from  the  Via  Latina  given  by  Marchi, 
tav.  xziL  p.  141,  sq.  from  a  plate  of  Bosio's,  p. 
.309,  has  a  domical  vault  and  pillars  covered  with 
stucco,  ornamented  with  vine  branches  and  atno- 
rini  in  relieC     The  character  of  the  decoration 
claims  for  this  a  very  early  date.     It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  other  of  the   kind   has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  catacombs.     Light  and  air  were 
not  nnfrequently  admitted  by  means  of  a  shaft 
eommunicating  with  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
called   luminare.      A   chamber  so   lighted   was 
known  as  a  cMculum  ciarwn  (Cf.  Anastas.  Bibl. 
Vit.  MarceUm.  "  Sepelivit  (corpora)  ...  in  coe- 
meterio  Priscillae  in  cubioiUo  claro "),     For  ex- 
amples see  Marchi,  tav.  viii.  xxix.  xzxii.  xlviii. 
Jerome's  well  known  description  of  the  catacombs 
in  Kt^chi^L  c  xl.  contains  an  allusion  to  these 
Ivtmimaria,     His  words  are  *'  raro  desuper  lumen 
sdmissum  horrorem  temperat  .  .  .  .  ut  non  tam 
feoestram  quam  foramen  demissi  luminis  putes/' 
And  again,  praefat,  in  Daniel.  ''Cum  et  quasi 
per   cryptam   ambulans  rarum   desuper  lumen 
SApicerem."      Prudentins   also    in    his   PerisU- 
9^m6ny  xi.-v.  161-8  uses  similar  language  : — 

-*  Qucuiiuut  cacais  immfesa  fonuDina  tectis 
(jose  jadunt  daros  antra  super  radios. 
•       ••••• 

AUameo  esxlsi  sabter  cava  viscera  mentis, 

Crebra  ierebimto  fornkx  lax  peoctrat^ 
fltc  datur  abarntis  per  aubtt-rranea  solto 
Oemere  fnlgorem  laminlbu«que  frai." 

The  Acts  of  SS.  Marcellinus  and  Peter  record 
that  the  martyr  Candida  was  put  to  death  by 
hurling  her  down  an  airshaft,  and  overwhelming 
her  with  stones,  "per  luminarecryptae jnctantes 
iafiidibus  obruerunt,"  ap.  Holland,  ii.  Jun.  n.  10. 
From  an  epitaph  given  by  Marchi,  p.  165,  the 
liiminaria  appear  to  have  been  divided  into 
*•  Urjfer  "  and  "  smaller,"  **  majora,"  "  minora." 
It  i*  as  follows  :  "  cumparavi  Satuminus  a||Susto 
(Sixto)  locum  visomum  anri  solid||os  duo  in  lu- 
minare  majore.  Que  po||gita  est  ibi  que  fuit  cum 
marito  an  xl."  Marchi  gives  an  interesting  ex- 
ample of  a  htminnre  m'ljua  serving  for  two  cubi- 
rula  from  the  cemetery  of  SS.  Marcellinus  and 
Peter  (pi.  xxix.  pp.  165  sq.).  A  cylindrical  shaft 
raimediately  above  the  ambulacrum  expands  into 
a  rone  as  it  descends,  so  as  to  supply  light  and 
air  to  chambers  on  opposite  sides  of  the  passage. 
Fainted  on  the  wall  of  the  shaft  is  a  dove  with 
an  olive  branch.  In  the  cemetery  of  Callistus 
tJM  sanM  luminare  sometimes  serves  for  three  | 


chambers  (Northcote,  JR,  S.  p.  128).  Examples 
of  the  smaller  luminaria  from  the  cemetery  of 
St.  Helena  may  be  found  in  Marchi,  tav.  vi.  vii. 
viii.  If  the  strata  through  which  the  shai\  was 
driven  were  not  sufficiently  solid  to  stand  with- 
out support,  it  was  lined  with  a  wall,  carried  uf 
a  little  distance  above  the  level  of  the  ground, 
to  avoid  accidents.  Many  of  the  existing  /timi- 
naria  belong  to  the  Damasine  period,  having  been 
opened  to  admit  light  and  air  to  the  tombs  of 
the  more  renowned  martyrs  when  they  became 
the  object  of  pious  visits.  We  may  instance  that 
of  the  crypt  of  St.  Cecilia.  If,  as  was  most 
usual,  there  was  no  Aimtmire,  the  chambers  were 
illuminated  by  lamps,  sometimes  suspended  by 
chains  from  the  vault,  sometimes  standing  in 
niches,  or  on  small  bntckets  of  tile  cr  marble 
often  placed  at  the  angle  of  a  hculue.  Bottari, 
vol.  i.  p.  17,  asserts  that  when  the  catacombs 
were  first  opened  some  of  these  lamps  were 
found  still  in  their  place,  and  we  are  informed  by 
Marchi,  p.  136,  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
niches,  and  the  walls  or  ceilings  above  the  lamps 
still  retained  the  blackness  caused  by  the  smoke. 

These  cubicula  were  very  frequently  double, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  gallery,  and,  as  we  have 
just  noticed,  in  some  instances  a  luminare  was 
sunk  in  the  centre  so  as  to  give  light  to  both 
(Boldetti,  p.  16, 6.).  An  inscription  of  the  highest 
interest  given  by  De  Rossi,  vol.  i.  p.  208,  de- 
scribes a  double  cubiculum  of  this  kind  con- 
structed by  the  permission  of  Pope  Marcellinus, 
A.D.  296-308,  by  the  Deacon  Severus  for  himself 
and  his  family,  '*  Cubiculum  duplex  cum  arcisoliis 
et  luminare  ||  jussu  P.  P.  sui  Marcellini  Diaconus 
iste  II  Severus  fecit  mansionem  in  pace  quietam 
II  sibi  suis  que."  De  Rossi  describes  a  luminare  of 
very  large  size  and  unusual  character  In  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Balbina  discovered  by  him.  It 
is  nearly  hexagonal,  and  opens  on  the  subterra- 
nean excavations  with  no  less  than  eight  rays  of 
light  illumining  as  many  distinct  chambers  and 
galleries  (B.  S.  i.  265). 

Each  side  of  the  cubiculum  usually  contains  a 
table  tomb  or  an  arcoeolium.  That  facing  the  en- 
trance, behind  which  the  rock  is  often  excavated 
so  as  to  form  an  apse,  was  the  chief  tomb  of  the 
chamber,  and  very  frequently  contained  the  re- 
mains of  a  martyr,  and  according  to  primitive 
usage,  based  on  Hev.  vi.  9-1 1,  furnished  an  altar 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  The  altar 
was  sometimes  detached  from  the  wall.  But 
this  was  not  a  primitive  arrangement.  In  the 
papal  crypt  in  the  cemetery  of  Callistus  we  have 
traces  of  two  altars.  The  original  altar  remains 
hewn  out  in  the  rock,  the  front  of  brickwork, 
and  the  stone  slab  covering  it  forming  the  holy 
table.  In  front  of  this,  a  raised  marble  step 
or  podium^  with  four  shallow  holes  or  sockets 
is  an  evidence  of  a  second  later  altar  standing 
on  four  pillars.  We  have  noticed  above  an 
example  of  an  insulated  altar  from  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Helena.  As  more  space  was  required  for 
the  interment  of  the  bodies  of  members  of  the 
same  family  the  wails  above  and  ai-ound  the 
original  tombs  were  pierced  with  loculi,  some- 
times amounting  to  nearly  a  hundred.  The 
desire  of  reposing  in  the  same  locality  with 
the  blessed  dead,  and  in  close  proximity  to  a 
saint  or  martyr,  which  was  awakened  at' so  early 
a  period  and  exercised  so  much  power  (cf.  August. 
de  Curd  pro  Mortuis  gerendd ;  Retract,  lib.  ▼. 
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<;.  64.  Maximal  Taorinensis.  Hem.  Ixzxi.  Ambros. 
ad  pop.  ds  83,  Oervas,  et  PrcioM,  Pauliniu  Nol. 
te  Panegyr,  Celit)  led  to  the  excavation  of  haUi 
in  the  walls  behind  the  earlier  tomba,  with  com- 
plete disregard  of  the  paintings  decorating  them, 
which  were  thus  mutilated  or  destroyed.  A 
▼ery  badly  spelt  and  ongrammaticai  inscription 
given  by  Marchi,  p.  102,  from  Boldetti,  who 
copied  it  from  the  cemetery  of  St.  Cyriaca,  tells 
us  of  two  ladies  Valeria  and  Sabina,  who  in 
their  lifetime  had  purchased  from  fosaorea  named 
Apro  and  Viator  a  double  grave  (bisomum)  in 
the  rear  of  that  in  which  the  bodies  of  recognised 
saints  had  been  buried,  *^  retro  sanctos."  It  is 
as  follows:  In  Crypta  Noba  retro  banctub 

KMERUM  (-runt)  SB  VITAS  BALER  |  RA  ET 
SaDINA  MkRDM  LOCU  I  BlSONl    AB  APRONE  ET 

A  I  BiATORE.  The  inscription  set  np  by  Damas- 
Qs  in  the  cemetery  of  Callistus  in  honour  of  the 
companions  in  martyrdom  of  Pope  Xystus  bears 
witness  to  his  participation  in  this  feeling,  and 
his  relinquishment  of  the  fulfilment  of  his 
wishes  lest  he  should  disturb  the  ashes  of  the 
faithful. 

**  Hie  fateor  Dsomsos  volul  mea  ooodere  membia, 
Sed  dneres  timul  ssnctos  vezare  ptornm.*' 

An  inscription  given  by  Gruter,  Insc,  Antiq, 
Chritt,  p.  1167,  No.  4,  testifies  the  same  senti- 
ment. 

**8sncionun  ezavlis  penltas  cooflne  sepokhnmi, 
Promemit  seero  digna  Martna  sola** 

St.  Ambrose  also  states  that  he  had  resigned  the 

Elace  beneath  the  altar  in  which  he  had  intended 
is  own  body  should  lie,  **  dignum  est  enim  ut 
ibi  requiescat  sacerdos  ubi  ofierre  consuevit  *'  to 
the  relics  of  the  recently  discovered  martyrs 
Qorvasins  and  Protasius,  and  contrasts  the  posi- 
tion of  Christ  present  on  the  altar  with  the  saints 
beneath  it,  **  ille  super  altari  qui  pro  omnibus 
mortuus  est,  isti  sub  altari  qui  illius  redempti 
sunt  passione."  (Ambros.  Ep.  zxiL  15.)  See  also 
Jerome,  adv.  Vigilant,  p.  359.  [Altar.]  For 
examples  of  this  ruthless  destruction  of  earlier 
decorations  (Cf.  De  Rossi,  vol.  ii.  Uv.  27, 28,  29 ; 
Northcote,  B,  S.  Plate  xvi.)  When  the  cubicu- 
ium  was  absolutely  too  full  to  receive  any  more 
bodies  loculi  were  dug  in  its  vicinity,  their  con- 
nection with  the  family  vault  being  indicated 
by  an  inscription  to  that  effect,  e.g.  Marchi, 
p.  101,  LOCA  ADPERTINENTES  AD  CUBIOULUM 
QERMULANI. 

The  altar  was  sometimes  protected  from  any 
careless  approach  by  lattice  work  of  marble, 
transfnna^  the  prototype  of  the  cancelii  of  later 
Christian  churches.  Fragments  of  an  enclosure 
of  this  kind  were  found  by  De  Rossi  in  the 
papal  crypt,  and  supply  the  authority  for  the 
restoration  {JR.  8.  vol.  ii.  pp.  20-27,  tav.  i.  I.  A.). 
Other  examples  are  given  by  Boldetti  from  the 
cemeteries  of  Praetextatus  and  Helena,  and 
Priscilla  (pp.  34,  35,  Marchi,  p.  128).  A  very 
beautiful  example  of  the  tratuenna  is  seen  in  the 
cemetery  church  of  St.  Alexander,  A.D.  498. 

We  know  that  it  was  the  universal  custom 
of  the  early  church  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist 
at  the  time  of  a  funeral,  provided  it  took  place 
in  the  morning  (for  authorities  see  Bingham  bk. 
xxiii.  ch.  iii.  §  12).  By  degrees  a  corrupt  custom 
crept  in,  based  on  a  superstitious  view  of  the 
magical  power  of  tne  consecrated  elements,  of 
•dniinistering  the  Holy  Communion  to  the  de- 
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parted  (Bingham  Orig.  bk.  xv.  c  iv.  §  20).  Thi 
prohibition  of  this  profane  custom  in  the  canoM 
of  some  early  councils  (e,g,  Anxerre,  ajd.  578, 
can.  12 ;  Carthage  iiL  aj>.  397,  can.  6 ;  TmUo, 
A.D.  691,  can.  83)  is  evidence  for  its  existence. 
The  consecrated  bread  was  laid  as  a  charm  on 
the  breast  of  the  corpse.  The  wine  enclosed  in 
small  glass  or  earthenware  bottles  was  placed  in 
the  grave,  or  imbedded  in  the  mortar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  loculus,  and  the  red  colour  left  by 
the  exsiccated  wine  mistaken  for  blood  in  the 
early  stipes  of  catacomb  investigation  has  created 
thousands  of  false  martyrs.  Another  anal<^ous 
custom  was  that  of  pouring  libations  of  wine  on 
the  graves  after  the  old  heathen  £sshion,  and 
supplying  the  dead  with  food  for  their  last 
journey,  viaticwn.  The  22nd  canon  of  the  Se- 
eond  Council  of  Tours  A.D.  567  mentions  those 
**  qui  in  festivitate  cathedrae  domini  Petri  Apo- 
stoli  cibos  mortnis  offerunt."  Paulinua  of  Mola 
Poem.  xxviL  w.  566-7  thns  alludes  to  the  liba- 
tions— 

*  BlmpUdtsB  pletate  cedlt,  msle  cradola  suKtos 
Perftttis  halante  mero  gsaders  seputehiis.** 

Another  purpose  of  the  cubietUa  was  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Funeral  Feast  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  day  of  death.  This  was  a  custom 
inherited  from  the  heathen  sepulchral  rites, 
which  too  oflen  degenerated  into  heathen  license. 
St.  Augustine  deplores  that  ^  many  drink  most 
luxuriously  over  the  dead,  and  when  they  make 
a  feast  for  the  departed,  bury  themselves  over 
the  buried,  and  place  their  gluttony  and  drunk- 
enness to  the  score  of  religion  **  {be  Mor,  Eo:l, 
Cath,  c.  xxxiv.),  and  condemns  those  who  *'  make 
themselves  drunk  in  the  memorials  of  the  mar- 
tyrs "  iCont,  Fawt.  lib.  xx.  c  21).  (Cf.  Ambros. 
de  Elia.  c  xvii. ;  August.  Confeas.  vL  c  2.)  In 
primitive  times  it  may  be  coaritably  believed 
that  such  abuses  were  the  exceptions,  and  that 
the  anniversary  was  observed  in  a  seemly  manner, 
and  with  a  cheerfulness  tempered  by  religion. 
(On  this  custom  see  Neander,  Ck.  Hist,  L  454, 
Clark's  edition;  Bingham,  OrigineSf  bk.  xx.  ch. 
viii.  §§  1-10;  bk.  xxiii.  ch.  iiL;  §§  3-17; 
Bosio,  lib.  iv.  c  34.)  The  pictures  on  the  walls 
of  the  cubicula  in  some  of  the  catacombs  furnish 
representations  of  these  funeral  feasts,  of  which 
they  were  the  scene.  The  most  curious  is  from 
an  arcoaolium  in  the  catacomb  of  SS.  Marcel  lin  us 
and  Peter  (Bosio,  p.  391).  Three  guests— a 
woman  between  two  men — are  seated  at  a  cres- 
cent-shaped, or  sigma  table,  at  the  two  ends  of 
which,  in  stately  curule  chairs,  two  mati*ons  arc 
seated.  No  dishes  appear  on  the  table:  they 
are  placed  on  a  small  three-legged  stand  in  th« 
centre,  at  which  a  lad  is  stationed  preparing  to 
execute  the  orders  of  the  guests,  which  are 
written  above  their  heads — 'Mrene  da  Calda," 
"  Agape  misce  mi  "  (cf.  Juven.  Sat.  v.  63 ;  Mar- 
tial, lib.  i.  Ep.  11 ;  lib.  viii.,  Ep.  63;  lib.  xiv., 
Ep.  95).  Another  painting  from  the  same  ceme- 
tery represents  six  persons,  three  of  each  sex, 
seated  at  an  empty  table.  One  is  drinking  from 
a  rhytion;  another  stretches  out  his  hand  to 
receive  a  cup  from  a  person  of  whom  no  more 
than  the  arm  is  left  (Bosio,  p.  355). 

The  cubicula  generally  speakmg  are  of  small 
dimensions,  and  are  incapable  of  containing  more 
than  a  very  limited  number  of  worshipper!!. 
But  there  are  also  found  halls  and  chambers  d 
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m»A  argar  prepoitioni,  which  tiara  bam  cod-  I 
riiend  hj  Iha  chief  Roman  Catholic  ■atharitiH  ' 
•a  tha  anbjact  to  hara  bean  cooatractad  for  tho 
Bonoai  of  nllijoaa  anambliaa.  ThtM  an  dia-  | 
Ira  Hanbl,  hj  id  arbitnrj 
ra  irhjrh  haa  failail  to  find  icoaptanca, 
into  crj/ftat,  tar  tha  nnalln,  and  ceeUiiat,  for  tha 
Uifia  aiantlDn*.  Of  Iba  Utter  tha  m«t 
tn^  azampla  li  that  dlKonnd  ia  the  cnta- 
camb  of  SL  Agnaa  la  1842,  and  dcacribad  and 
fiBiuad  bf  Harcfai  (pp.  182-161;  Ta*.  iiiT.- 
ixxriL)  fnun  whom  m  bonrour  the  anoeiad  plao 
-_  . ..  ...-^  Thiiaimpiiiei  fire  quadrangular  oom- 


partmnta,  thrat  on  ona  alda  of  tha  ambalaemrn 
and  two  on  th«  othtr,  eonnactad  bj  a  tolBrablj 
wida  parage  cutting  tha  gallanr  mt  right  auglei. 
Tha  two  compartmeDU  to  tha  right  of  the 
gallarr  are  lappoaed  to  hare  beta  merTti  for 


bnt  the  whole  rati  on  too  eonjectntal  a  baiia  ta 
ba  accepted  aa  >n]>thlng  ouno  than  a  poMibU 
hrpotheun. 

Some  of  tha  KMxlleil  cryptt  are  deatitot*  of 
areotolia,  or  hsTi  tha  araietia  placed  at  too 
gnat  an  eleTatlon  to  —in  ai  holj  Uhles  for  tha 
celebntioB  of  tha  aacnd  mjateriea.  ThcH  an 
aatnmed  bj  Uarchl  to  ban  been  dcTOtcd  to  the 
iiutractloD  of  oalichMmtiu.  Thej  tuuallf  oon- 
alat  of  tiro  chainben,  one  for  aach  lex,  and  an 
protided  with  chain  for  tha  (pretamed)  eata- 
cblita,  and  baocbea  cut  in  tha  tufii  rock  fbr  tha 
cstechoiDona  <cf.  BlarcUi,  pp.  130-133;  U*. 
iriL).  Bat  anch  u  JdcDtificatioD  i*  aiccedlDglr 
doDbtfal. 

When  the  eataeombi  beeama  placci  of  nfoga 
in  timet  of  perxcotion  (ai  it  li  indiipatabla 
tbaj  did,  though  not  to  the  eitent  popnlaily 
cndltedX  it  waa  eBCDliaJ  that  then  ahonld  ba 
tha  maani  of  ohtainlng  a  anpp]  j  of  water  witbont 
laaring  the  limlta  of  the  oemeleij.  Thia  want 
wa«  inpplied  bj  KtUi  and  tprmgi,  whether  dng 
for  thii  pnrpoaa  or  not,  manj  of  which  reDuiiD 
to  tha  preaent  time,  itlU  holding  water.  Wa 
ma;  mention  ona  Id  the  Arta  prima  of  tha  Ckta- 
oomh  of  St.  Calllatu  (F,  in  De  Rooi'i  plan), 
which  may  atlU  be  mod  for  Ita  original  parpOM. 
Tha  ahoft  of  thia  well  ia  ftimjihed  with  foot 
holea,  to  enable  a  man  to  deaceod  for  the  pnrpoee 
of  cleaning  it  oat,  aa  la  the  caaa,  according  to  De 
Boiai,  Id  all  the  ancient  wella  coanected  with  tie 
catacomb*  (M  S  de  Boeai,  Ah/u   Otol  td  ArcK 
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women,  aad  two  of  the  three  to  the  left  of  the 
galierf  fbr  men.  The  thifd  compartment,  di- 
vided from  the  other*  by  an  arch  aupported  on 
ateccoed  colnmna,  (bmed  the  etuDccl  or  aauc- 
loary.  In  the  crotn  of  the  end  wall  itanda  the 
ojUadro,  or  biahop'a  teat,  flanked  on  each  eide 
e  bench  loDDit^  along  the  eide  walla, 
rmed  hsU  for  the  clergy.  Hollowed 
mil  w  w  to  fbniiah  (ocWi  for  children,  an  artn- 
aofamt  Gilt  the  ipace  behind  the  eptuopal  chair, 
both  tide*  of  each  of  the  compart- 
walli  above  the  arcoaollaan  plercad 
wiiB  iiert  of  locytlL  Then  ia  no  tnca  of  on 
altar.  The  mtliedra  entinly  pnvenU  tha  arco- 
taliBm  fronting  tha  talraoce  being  ao  oaed, 
Harchi  therrfore  coDclodet  that  tha  altar  moat 
hare  ban  portable.  The  whole  ia  entinly  dee- 
titnte  of  painting,  or  dacontioni  of  any  kind, 
bcTond  a  rich  marble  paneling,  a  imtll  portion 
af  which  ramaisa.  The  reaoTt  of  the  leamed 
falher'a  reaaarehe*  vat  to  tatiafy  him  that  the 
twa  leio  reached  the  chnrch  bj  diitinct  atair- 
naaa  (p.  42)  aad  by  lejiarate  corridora,  and  that 
the  chnrch  iticif  mutt  have  been  conatructed 
bcler*  the  coKLBMocement  of  the  third  century: 


Tol.  u.  p,  B7).  Welle  are  alio  mentioned  by 
Boldetti  (p.  40)  ai  eiiating  in  the  cemelerie*  ot 
Praeteitatnt  and  St.  Helena,  and  natnral  ipringi 
in  thcae  of  St.  Pontianoi,  Oatrianui  or  Pona  Petri 
end  the  Vatican. 

In  eloee  connection  with  tha  welle  of  the 
catacombe  atand  the  lo-called  BaptUUria.  The 
meet  remarkable  of  theae  ia  that  in  the  Cata- 
comb of  St.  Pontlanot,  the  pnrpote  of  which  ie 
pnt  beyond  donbt  by  ita  pictorial  decontion 
(Aringhl,  L  381;  Bottari,  U*.  xUt.;  Boldetti, 
p.  40;  Uarchl,  pp.  32,  220-224;  Ut.  li.  illi.). 
A  deaceat  of  ten  ttepa  leada  to  a  datem  filled  by 
a  nataial  etream  flowing  through  a  channel  In 
tha  rook.  The  wall  above  the  cittern  retaina  ■ 
ftaico  of  the  fiaptiam  of  our  Lord,  and  on  that 
at  the  back  of  it  it  a  magnilicmt  jewelled  croai, 
the  atem  immened  In  the  water,  bloaiomlng  into 
flowers  end  learea,  and  from  itt  amu,  which 
tupport  lighted  candle*,  the  character!  A.  O. 
anspended  by  chalna.  Another  of  theae  to-called 
haptiMterva  it  found  in  the  loweat  piano  of  gal- 
lenea  in  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Agnea.  It  u  a  well- 
preaerted  cbamber,  with  rude  coiumni  ent  In 
the  Inla  rock  in  the  cornen.     A  tpring  of  watel 
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iTuu  tbroDgh  it.    The  paiutiaga  hare  CBtlrelj' 
p«rUti«i  from  damp. 

Id  coaaectioD  with  •omc  cemcterio  we  find 
proTuioii  for  wuhlng  the  eorpee.  Th!>  u  wen 
in  the  very  rem«rk«blo  oaij  Cemetery  of  Domi- 
tillii  at  Tor  MumncU.     The  entnnc     '       ' 


1   lido 


hitl  c 


n  for  th< 


restibule,  or  coTcred  portHnt.  To  the  left 
cbjirober  where  mty  be  traced  ■  well  end  tuteni, 
with  the  place  for  the  palley  of  the  bs  '  ' 
This  dumber  waa  probablj  devoted  to  the 
tomaiy  waiblag  of  the  dead  body  before  inter- 
menL  (See  Borio,  S.  8.  cap.  17.)  A  eimilar 
chamber  u  (band  at  tfaa  eatnuce  of  the  Jewish 
Catacomb  on  the  Via  Appis.  It  baa  a  n 
mTement,  and  dralna  to  oarrf  the  water  hi 


e  of  theu  Weill  probably  bad  do  other 
object  tbao  that  of  draioiDg  the  catacomla. 
Tbia  was  the  caae  with  that  dag  by  Damaani  in 
the  Vatican  Cemetery.  The  galleriea  of  thb 
catacomb  being  rendered  nnlit  for  the  pnrpoie 
of  lepultDre  by  the  infiltration  of  water,  Da- 
maaoa  cDt  away  the  rock  till  he  foniid  the  apring, 
and  diverted  ita  watera  to  anpply  a  baptiatary. 
It  ia  tbia  ipriag  which  now  aapplies  the  fonatain 
in  front  of  the  Pontifical  Palace. 

Daituuua  recorded  his  good  work  in  the  fo!- 
lowiog  iuscrlptioD : — 

'  Clngetauil  lalkei  i 


ca  alq^ie 


PrvLloua  aggrfaana  magnu 
Anetli  iDmeqil  dcjwil  en 


The  aingnlar  Tariet;  of  objecta  dlacorered 
within  the  locali  of  the  mtncomba  ia  an  eTidence 
of  the  permanence  of  the  old  heathen  idea,  which 
rcgaided  the  life  afler  death  ai  a  continuation  of 
the  present  life  with  ita  occupationa  and  amuee- 
nenta,  as  well  aa  of  the  strength  of  the  uniTersal 
human  inatinct,  which  leadi  the  bereared  tfl 
depoait  in  the  grave  of  their  loTed  ones  the  teola 
and  orDatnenta  and  playthioga  which  had  lost 
their  naa  by  the  death  of  their  poasoaor.  Bol- 
dettl,  lib.  iL  cc.  14,  15,  fomiahes  na  with  very 
interesting  detaila  of  the  ranlti  of  his  investigs- 
tions  in  this  department,  together  with  engraved 
npreaentationa  of  soma  of  the  more  curioni  and 
typiol  objecta  discovered  by  him.  aome  of  which 
•n  Kill   to  be  seen  in  the   Christian  Uuaeutn 
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of  Ih*  Vaticao.  Among  the  abjecta  eitnctd 
&om  children's  gnvea  an  jointed  do/it  of  ivory  sr 
bone,  aimilar  to  thoae  *hi<ji  we  learn  Irom  Canol- 
lieri  di  Seer.  Bant.  Votiom.  tom.  ii.  pp.  GS^-IOOO, 
were  fbond  in  the  bier  of  Maria,  the  danghter 
of  Stilicho  and  wife  of  HoDorina,  belonging  to 
the  cloaa  of  the  4th  century — little  earthenwan 
rmmey-jaTt, — moi^  and  a  very  great  abondanca 
of  nnall  bronie  bells,  anch  as  we  know  to  have  been 
In  nse  Id  claieical  times  for  the  amaaement  of 
children,  taqneutly  met  with  in  heathen  tombi, 
and  mict  in  metal  or  terra-cotta.  Female  torahs 
have  fnrniahed  Domerons  eiamplea  of  loifet  eqiup- 
aqt  and  pemmai  omammtt ;  nuVrori.  comi)  in 
ivory  or  boiwood,  budHtit,  pins  gf  i»ory  or  bone, 
vinaigrttttB,  liiiien,  tooUipickt,  and  earpiclai 
ftroa^sta  and  ormiafs,  (orrnLjs  and  tiecldaca ; 
iuctfes  and  brtx(A4*,  rvigi  and  leali ;  ttvlt  and 
bidlottt,  bullae,  and  other  aimilar  objects,  setting 
before  na  tividly  the  Roman  Chrtatian  ladies  of 
the  firat  ages.  In  not  a  few  instances,  according 
to  the  same  anthority  (Baldetti,  Oaerv.  p.  397). 
the  /abi  hair  worn  in  life  was  buried  with  the 
corpse.  Among  other  objects  of  interest  dis- 
covered in  the  toaili  we  may  mention  dice,  irorg 
knife-hamlieii,  naiOeada,  a  J(«l  and  .by,  one  halfdf 
an  iBOryegg  with  portraits  of  a  ha^tHind  and  wife 
BDd  the  Qiriatian  munf^ram  engraved  on  the 
Bat  faction;  torioimaAeU,  tceighls  of  tfoiur,  and 
email  glasi  ith  engraved  with  numbers,  the 
porpcae  of  which  has  not  been  determined. 

Th*  Bomber  of  iampi  discovered  in  and  about 
the  tflmbs  is  counties!.  The  majority  are  of 
frrra-cotfa,  hut  some  hare  been  found  of  bronie, 
and  soma  even  of  silver  and  amber.  One  in  this 
last  material  was  found  in  the  cntacomb  of 
St.  PriscilU  (Boldetti,  Omen.  p.  298,  tav.  i. 
no.  T).  By  Ux  the  greater  part  of  these  lamps 
have  only  the  monogram  of  Christ  impressed  in 
them.  But  there  are  a  very  lai^a  number 
which  present  other  familiar  symbols,  auch  as 
the  palm-branch,  the  dove,  the  liah,  the    ship, 


id  n.     The  Good  SI 
The    lair 


1   the   Jewi 


catacombs   almost   onireraally  bear   t 
branched  candlestick. 

The  ao-calicd  in^tr'imentt  of  loriire  which  tl 
eager  imagiDatioD  of  pions  enthUKiaets,  reeolvi 
■y  buried  Chriatinn  into  a  roarlj 


vered    ■ 


n  theii 


J-dging  V. 


One  singnlar  pronged  wfapon,  specimens  of 
which  are  preserved  in  the  Vatican  and  the 
Collegio  Romano,  has  been  identified  with  a 
heathen  aacrilicial  inetrument,  and  its  pre.teatv 
in  a  Christian  catacomb  hiis  yet  to  be  eiplnined. 

ToFoaui'Hr  of  the  Romas  Catacoiuh. 

The  following  catalogue  of  the  ancient  Christi;iii 
cemeteries  of  Rome,  the  names  of  which  stan.! 
recorded  in  ancient  historical  docamenLi,  ar- 
ranged according  to  (he  chief  lines  of  ro^d 
leading  from  the  city,  ia  derived  from  De  Rossi's 
great  work.  The  first  column  gives  the  name  nf 
'  •   road.     The  second    that  which    De   Rossi's 

been  the  primitive  names  of  the  larger  cemeteries 
the  firat  age  of  the  Church.  In  the  third 
jmn  appear  the  designations  bjr  which  )h«y 
re  known    in   Ihc  fourth  ccntuly,  aftrt  (he 
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Mlablifthmeiit  of  the  peace  of  the  Church.  The 
fburth  oolamn  gives  the  titles  of  certain  lesser 
eemeteries  or  isolated  tombs  of  martyrs,  which 
are  often  conftised  with  the  larger  cemeteries  to 


which  they  were  adjacent,  and  with  which  thej 
were  sometimes  locally  connected.  The  later 
cemeteries  formed,  subsequent  to  the  peace  of  the 
Church,  occupy  the  last  column. 


Rowla 


Appla 


Grealer  Gemeteriea. 


Primitive  Names. 


Names  In  the  4Ui 

Century. 

Time  of  Ceace. 


/'Lodnae  . 

(UippolyU 

S.  Pneteztati   .    .    . 


3.  Ad  Cktacumbss . 
i.  Domitlllae  .  . 
6.  BssUei  .... 
t.  Oonmodiliae 


Aurelia 


Flaminia .    .    . 
CtiTus  Cacomeris 


SsUiia  Vetos 


SalariaNova 


7.  Pontianl  ad  Ursum 
PUeatum    .... 


9.  liUcinae    .    . 
la  Cklepodii  .    . 


i 


I 


S.  Xystl 

.  Qiecillae 
8S.  Xysti  e(  CoroeUi 

8.  JanuarlL 
SaUrbanVFelldsBlnil, 

AgapiU,   Januarii, 

Qnliinl. 
SaTibartti,Valeriani. 

et  Maziml 
S.  Sebastian!  .    .    . 
8.  Fetronillae     .    .  ) 
88.  PetrooUlae.  Ne-  > 

nU  et  AchilM     .  ) 
8S.  Hard  el  Marael- 
UanL 
S&  Kellds  et  AudacU 


Cemeteries, 
or  isolated 
Tombs  of  Martyrs. 


27.  Soterldia 


Cemeteries 

constructed  after 

the  Peace  of  the 

Chnrdi. 


I 


11. 


12.  AdSeptemOolnmbss 

13.  Bsdltee     .    .    . 


U.      .    .    . 
16.  Mazlmi 


19.  Thrasonis  .    . 

17.  Jordanormn  . 

18.  PriKiUae  .    . 

12.  OntrianuD  yel 
trisni         .    . 


Tlbortina 


20. 
21. 


Cjrrfaoae 


8S.  AbdoB  et  Sennen ) 
&  Anastasll.  pp.  V 
S.  IniKxxntii  yp.  ) 
S.PaiieratU    .    .    . 

SS.  Prooewl  et  Mari- 

ianL 
&  Agathae  ad  Qiru- 

liun. 
aCalllstivlaAnrelU 

JaUi  Tla  Aurelia. 


{ 


a  ValentlnL 

Ad  caput  8.  Joannis. 

&  Hermetis. 

8aHermetis.Bssniae, 

Proti,  et  Hyadnthl 
8.  Pamphyli. 
S.Felidtatls    .    .    . 


Os- 


23.  Ad  Dnas  Ijaoros 


23. 


24. 


2S. 


2t.  ApruDianl 


aSatuminL 

8L  Alexandri. 

S8.  Alexandrl,  Vlta- 
Us  et  MartlaUs  et 
VII.  Virglnnm. 

asilvestrt. 

a  MaroellL 

{Oooneterium  majus. 
AdNympbasaPetri. 
Footis  a  Petri. 


I 


anippoiytL 

aLaurentU. 

8  GorRunlL      .    .    . 

SaPeuletlfaroeUinL 

a  Tlbartil. 

aOutnIL 

aOonliiinL 

Sa  Oordiani  et  Epi- 
machL 

sa  StmpUdt  et  Ser- 
▼ilianl.  QnarU  el 
Qninti,  et  SofilUae. 

S.  TertulUnL 

a  Bogenlae. 


28.  Sepokram  Paull 
Apoetoli  in  praedio 
Lodnae. 

29.  Cbemeterlam  Tl- 
motbd    in     horto 
Tbeouis. 

30.  KcdesUaThedae, 

31.  BcdekiaaZenooU. 


I 


82.  Menorla  Petri 
ApoetoU  el  sepnlto- 
rae  episoopomm  in 
VaUosBOk 


38.  Bslbinae  ttn  a 
Maid. 

39.  DsmasL 


4a  Jnlii  Tla  Porta, 
end  mllL  UL  a  Fe- 
lids  TfaPorloeod. 

41.  a  FelidsTia  Au- 
relia. 


83.  Eodesia  a  Hi- 

larfae  in  bortocjoa* 

dem. 
34.  CryplsSaChcy- 

sanU  et  Dsriae. 
3ft.  Coemeterlum  No- 

▼ellae. 


36.  Coemeterimn  a 
Agnetts  In  ejufldem 
ageilo. 

37.  Ooem<'terlum  a 
Nloomedis. 


43.  InComltato  sit* 
SS.  Qoalaur.  Cero- 
natorum. 
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Cataoombs  of  Naples,  &a 

To  the  north  of  the  dty  of  Naples,  four  suh- 
terraneaB  Christian  cemeteries  are  known  to 
exist,  in  a  spar  of  Capodimonte,  no  great  dis- 
tance from  one  another.  They  hare  b^n  distin- 
guished hv  the  names  of  8,  Vito,  8.  SecerOy 
8,  Maria  deila  SatUita,  and  8.  Oennaro  (Janoa- 
rius)  dei  poceri.  There  is  also  a  fifth  at  some 
distance  under  the  monastic  Church  of  S.  Efremo. 
That  of  S.  Gennaro  is  the  onlj  one  now  acces- 
sible. It  has  been  fullj  described  bj  Pelliccia 
(de  Chrisiianae  Secies,  PoUt,  NeapoL  1781,  roL  ir. 
Dissert.  V.),  and  more  recently:  in  an  elaborate 
treatise  of  great  value,  embracing  the  whole 
subject  of  interment  in  the  catacombs,  by  Chr. 
Pr.  Bellermann,  Hamburg,  1839. 

With  many  points  of  resemblance  as  regards 
the  formation  of  the  graves,  and  the  actual  mode 
of  interment,  the  Neapolitan  Catacombs  differ 
very  widely  in  their  general  structure  from 
those  of  Rome.  Instead  of  the  low  narrow 
galleries  of  the  Roman  Catacombs,  we  have  at 
Naples  wide  lofty  corridors,  and  extensive 
cavern-like  halls,  and  subterranean  churches. 
The  chief  cause  of  this  diversity  is  the  very 
different  character  of  the  material  in  which  they 
are  excavated.  Instead  of  the  friable  <t»/a  gra- 
nolare  of  Rome,  the  stratum  in  which  the 
Neapolitan  catacombs  lie  is  a  hard  building 
stone  of  great  durability  and  strength,  in  which 
wide  vamts  might  be  constructed  without  any 
fear  of  instability.  To  quote  the  words  of 
Mabillon,  Iter  Italictany  '*  altiores  habent  qnam 
Romana  Coemiteria  fomices  oh  duritiem  et 
firmitatem  rupis  secus  quam  Romae  ubi  arena 
seu  tophus  tantum  altitudinis  non  patitur."  It 
IS  probable  that,  these  catacombs  were  originally 
stone  quarries,  and  that  the  Christians  availed 
themselves  of  excavations  already  existing  for 
the  interment  of  their  dead.  On  this  point 
Marchi  speaks  without  the  slightest  hesitation 
{Monum,  Primitive^  p.  13). 

The  Catacomb  of  St.  Januarius  derives  its 
name  from  having  been  selected  as  the  resting- 
place  of  the  body  of  that  saint,  whose  death  at 
Puteoli  is  placed  a.d.  303,  when  transferred  to 
Naples  by  Bp.  John,  who  died  A.D.  432. 

Mabillon  speaks  of  three  stories :  ^  triplex 
ordo  criptarum  alius  supra  alium."  Two  only 
are  mentioned  by  Pelliccia  and  Bellermann  as 
now  accessible.  The  galleries  which  form  the 
cemetery  proper,  are  reached  through  a  suite  of 
wide  and  lofty  halls,  with  vaulted  ceilings  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  and  decorated  with  a  succession 
of  paintings  of  different  dates,  in  some  instances 
lying  one  over  the  other.  The  earliest  frescos 
are  in  a  pure  classical  style,  and  evidently  belong 
to  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera.  There 
is  nothing  distinctly  Christian  about  these.  In 
many  places  these  have  been  plastered  over,  and 
on  the  new  surface  portraits  of  bishops,  and 
other  religious  paintings,  in  a  far  inferior  style 
and  of  a  much  later  diate,  have  been  executed. 
[Fresco.] 

The  interments  are  either  in  locuii,  arcoeolic^ 
or  cubicuh.  The  hculi  are  cut  without  order  or 
arrangement,  the  larger  and  smaller  apertures 
bring  all  mixed  together,  with  no  attempt  at 
economising  space.  The  arcoaoUa  have  barrel 
vsults.  Some  of  them  are  painted;  one  con- 
tains A  fresco  of  the  peacock,  and  on  the  wall 
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above  portraits  of  a  mother  and  daughter  whoM 
remains  are  interred  below,  with  a  rudely- 
written  inscription,  **  Vixit  Rnfina  annoe  Iv.  et 
filia  ejus  ....  xxxvii"  Another  also  presents 
the  portraits  of  its  occupants,  all  in  prayer; 
a  bearded  fiither,  Michelinus ;  a  girl,  Hilarias 
aged  14,  and  a  diild  Nonnosa  aged  2  years  10 
months,  with  spotted  frock,  pearl  head-dress  and 
earrings,  necklace,  and  buckle  to  belt.  In  a 
third  is  the  bust  of  a  youi^  man  in  white  tunic 
and  red  pallium,  with  the  inscription  ''Hie 
requiescit  Proculus."  A  fourth  contains  full- 
length  figures  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Lawrence. 
Tht  cvbicula  average  7  palms  broad,  by  10  palms 
in  height  and  depuu  The  roof  is  horizontal  or 
slightly  coved.  Each  contains  from  3  to  8 
loculu  The  graves  were  hermetically  sealed 
with  slabs  of  marble.  But  all  have  been  opened 
and  ransacked.  The  interments  in  the  lower 
piano  occur  in  two  long  parallel  galleries,  one 
much  wider  than  the  other,  communicating 
with  one  another  by  14  tnmsverse  passages.  In 
the  upper  story  the  graves  are  cut  in  the  sides 
of  three  large,  broad,  low  vaulted  halls  exca- 
vated out  of  the  rock,  and  certainly  with  no 
original  view  of  sepulture. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  lower  piano  we  find  a 
so-called  martyrs'  church,  with  a  slightly  vaulted 
roof.  It  was  divided  into  a  nave  and  sanctuary 
by  two  pillars,  the  bases  of  which  remain,  with 
canceUi  between.  In  the  sanctuary  stands  the 
altar,  built  of  rough  stone,  and  a  rude  bishop's 
seat  in  an  apse  behind  it.  On  the  South  wall  are 
the  arcosolia  of  John  L  a.d.  432,  and  Paul  a.d. 
764,  who,  according  to  Joannes  Diaconus,  desired 
to  be  buried  near  St.  Januarius.  In  other  rooms 
we  find  a  well  and  a  cistern,  recesses  for  lamps, 
and  the  remnants  of  a  Christian  mosaic  painting. 
In  a  niche  in  the  upper  ptano^  which  was  tradi- 
tionally  the  place  of  the  font,  is  the  symbol 

IC  I  XC         Here,  according  to  Pelliccia,  iv.  162, 
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a  marble  shell  was  discovered,  since  used  as  a 
holy  water-basin  in  the  church  of  St.  Gennaro. 
The  inscriptions  in  these  catacombs  go  down  to 
the  9th  or  10th  century. 

Among  other  Christian  catacombs  known  to 
exist  in  different  parts  of  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, of  which  we  are  still  in  want  of  fuller 
and  more  scientific  descriptions,  we  may  parti- 
cularize those  of  Syracuse  known  as  '*  the  grottos 
of  St.  John,"  and  described  by  D'Agincourt  as 
**  of  immense  size,"  and  believed  by  him  to  have 
passed  f^m  pagan  to  Christian  use :  the  Saracen 
catacomb  near  TaomunOj  with  ambulacra  as 
much  as  12  feet  wide;  the  /bcu/t  at  right  angles 
to,  not  parallel  with,  the  direction  of  the  gal- 
leries ;  each,  as  in  the  Roman  catacomlm,  herme- 
tically sealed  with  a  slab  of  stone  :  those  of  Malta^ 
supposed  by  Denon  (  Voyage  in  Siciky  Par.  1788), 
to  have  served  a  double  purpose,  both  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  and  as  places  of  refuge  for 
the  living ;  and  which,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  "  evidence  a  purpose,  leisure,  and  re- 
sources far  different  from  the  Roman  catacombs :" 
and  those  of  Egypt,  Of  these  last  D'Agincourt 
gives  the  ground-plans  of  several  of  pagan  origin. 
The  most  remarkable  is  one  beyond  the  cacai  of 
Canopus,  in  the  quarter  called  by  Strabo,  xvii. 
p.  795,  "the  Necropolis."  The  plan  of  this 
hypogaeum  is  drawn  with  great  regularity,  very 
unlike  the  intricate  maze  of  those  of  Rome.    Th« 
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wiilb  an  pierced  with  thr««  nmgca  of  loaili, 
rnBDiBg,  lu  Bt  TnonnfoA,  at  right  uiglu  to  their 
length.  Verjreteatlf  a  imallChriitlui  cutucmb 
hu  been  ducovend  it  AltUDdria,  deuribed  bj 
U*  RohI  {BMilMimo,  Nov.  1864,  AgMt.  IB6S).  It 
i*  entered  from  the  lide  el  a  hill,  and  ii  reached 
hj  a  (lainue,  which  etmdact*  to  a  Tcatibule  with 
a  ittne  bench  and  an  apae.  Thia  li  sncceaded  bj 
n  cMaUum,  with  an  anxtolimn  an  three  tides, 
opening  into  an  amlmiacnm  containing  28  locali, 
■11  Mt  endwafi  lo  the  pa«ag«.  The  whole  la  fntl 
*f  painting*,  ot  Tariooi  dates,  on  succeaaife 
Ikjan  of  ataeoo.  One,  of  s  litni^cal  character, 
la  anigMd  b*  De  Row  to  the  4th  ccntarj.  But 
thii  ii  probablf  mnch  too  early. 

AidiiHtitt. — Ariaghi,  Soma  Siil>temnua.  Bol- 
dattl,  Oucrcatiati  lOpra  i  ettiutcn'  d^  umii  mar- 
tiri  id  ttntiiM  (^rittiani  di  Soma.  Boalo,  Soma 
SotUnntaa.  Bottari,  BaUtttrt  t  pUiurt  tagn 
mtratU  dai  cimittTi  di  Soma.  Fabretti,  Iiucrip- 
tionitm  (Bttuiiianm  txplicaiia,  Lnpi,  Duierlatia. 
Uabillon.  /ttr  iKOiaim.  Uarchi,  /  mtmummti 
dell*  arti  mititnu  primitiat  hUo  metropoS  del 
Cruliautinto.  Northcote  (J,  S.)  and  Brownlow 
(W.  B,).  Soma  Sotltman.  PanTinina,  Dt  rOu 
tipilitiidi  laoriaot  apad  •etltrti  Chrittiaiun  at 
mrum  ooemeUriii.  Parret  (Lonii),  Lei  eata- 
amba  dt  JSonu.  Baout-Rochetta,  ThURiu  dn 
Caiaoaahn.  Bosai  (J.  B.  de"),  /luen/tfionet 
OirMimat.  Roaai  (J.  B.  da'  ud  Hich.  S.  de'^ 
£«flu  &>tt#mifMau  Seroni  lyAglncoart, /TiifovK 
i»  Cart  par  in  MOBwnaiaa.  [&.  V.] 

CATALOOU8  HIBaATIODS,  the  name 
firen  in  the  Apoatolic  Canoni  (15  and  51,  or  14 
and  50)  to  the  liit  of  the  clergj  of  a  puiicnlar 
church.  The  term  ia  alao  aaid  to  ba  applied  Ut 
that  part  of  tha  Difttchs  which  contained  the 
Bamea  of  thoae,  alill  lirlng,  who  wtra  named  in 
the  Eoehariatic  aerrior ;  via.  of  thoa*  who  had 
nulla  ofTeringa,  emperora,  patriarcha,  Ac,  and 
l.utlj  of  the  biahap  and  clergy  of  tha  particniar 
church,  u  a!«va  aajd.  [A.  W.  H.] 

CATECU  U  BIEN8.  The  work  of  the  Chnreh 
is  admitting  conrerta  froni  heatheaiam  or  Joda- 
iam  preaenled,  from  the  nature  of  the  ewe,  very 
different  featorea,  according  to  the  rarying  cir- 
cnroitance*  with  which  ahe  had  to  deal.  Disci- 
pline might  be  more  or  ieat  highly  org*ni<ed, 
concert*  of  higher  or  lowet'  gradea  of  linowledge 
or  charwter.  If  we  attempt  to  form  a  complete 
picture  Irom  data  gathered  (ram  different 
ehurcbca  and  centuriea,  it  molt  be  with  the 
reaerr*  that  all  tnch  picture*  are  more  or  l«e> 
idealiied,  and  that  practically  there  were  a<ery- 
where  departure*  more  or  leaa  Important  from 
it.  It  will  be  conrenieut  (o  arrange  what  ha* 
to  be  aaid  under  the  beada  (1.)  Tha  Cslechnmcn*. 
(11.)  The  Catechiita  or  Teacher*.  (III.)  The 
riaccof  Inatruction.    (IV.)  The  SaUtuica  of  the 

1.  Inatruction  of  *om*  kind,  prior  to  the  ad- 
miaaion  of  couTerti  bj  baplum,  mnat  have  bean 
firrn  from  the  lint,  and  the  word,  which  aftcr- 
warda  became  technicnl,  meet*  n*  In  the  N.  T. 
Apullu*  waa  "  Inatmcted  "  (nmrxiWi^rDi)  in  th* 
way  of  the  Lord  (AcU  iriii.  25>  Theophilo* 
had  been  "instroct*]"  in  the  nudn  facU  of  the 
Gwpcl  hittory  which  St.  Lnk«  in*eril>ea  to  him 
(Luke  L  4).    The  n^wi  of  the  apoatolic  epiatlet, 
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rough  it;  and  In  the  rreixti^  Tiit  ifx^' 


limpteat  kind.     The  trace*  of  the  proceia 

and  method  of  Inatruction  in  the  aub-apoatollc 
age,  and  the  two  ceuturica  that  followed,  are 
fragmentary  and  ragna.  It  'a  not  till  we  get  to 
the  4tb  ceatnry,  with  ita  airirlnga  after  a  mora 
elaborala  orgauiaation,  that  wa  meet  with  the 
dercloped  ayitem  which  haa  now  to  b*  deacribsH. 
So  br  u  we  may  think  of  it  aa  having  actually 
prtiailed,  it  deserrea  attention  aa  preaenting  the 
moat  complete  plan  of  ayatamatio  miaaion-work 
that  the  Church  haa  eTai  known. 

The  converta.  It  ia  obTioui,  might  be  of  uy 
age — might  have  bBenJewi,or  heathena,  or  her»- 
tlca — might  ba  Ignorant  or  cdncatcd,  of  good 
or  bad  characlir.  They  might  hare  been  M  to 
offer  themtelyea  by  the  inSuanoa  of  petaonal 
friend*,  or  by  the  tcrmona  preached  in  Chriitian 
aacemblie*  at  the  religlona  terrices  to  which  eien 
outaideia  were  admitted.  They  pre«ent«d  them- 
aelrea  to  tha  blahop  or  prlcat,  and  were  admitted 
Bometimaa  after  inquiry  Into  character,  aometimea 
without  any  delay,  hj  the  aign  of  the  croa* 
(Auguat.  Cbnjf.  1.  II,  Atpaoctif.  m^rit.  ii.  26)and 
Impotitiun  of  band),  to  the  itntiu  of  catechumena 
(1  Cone.  Artlat.  c  6,  Qmc  EWi.  c.  3).  The 
Council*,  aa  might  be  expected,  prescrilie  condi- 
tion* and  allow  immediate  admiaaion  only  in  caaea 
of  tickneaa  and  of  at  leaat  decent  conduct.  St. 
Martin,  boweTer,  in  hia  mUiion  work  in  Oaol, 
is  reported  to  hay*  admitted  his  bearers  to  be 
calecliiunena  a*  they  roahed  to  him  oatenalim 
on  the  *pot  (Sulpicina,  Vita,  ii.  5,  p.  294). 
From  that  moment  they  were  recognised  a* 
Chriitiana,  though  not  ai  "fidele*"  (1  Omc. 
Qmitaitt.  c  T ;  Cod.  Theod.  ivi.  tit.  yjl.  cb 
Apftai.  leg.  Ii.),  and  began  to  pass  under  In- 
atruction. The  oeit  epoch  in  their  pn^resa  wa* 
the  time  when  they  were  infficiently  adyanced 
to  give  in  their  namea  a*  candidates  for  baptlam ; 
and  aoma  writers  (e.  g.  Suicer  and  Bajuaga) 
hay*  accordingly  recognlied  only  two  great  dirl- 
aion^  the  Audientq,  and  the  Competkktes. 
Other*,  like  Bona  and  Blnghata,  haye  madethrea 
or  four  diyiaiona,  though  differing  in  details;  and 
it  will  be  well  for  the  aake  of  completeness  to 
notice  theae,  though  it  ia  belleyed  that  tha  cla*ei- 
fication  wa*  never  a  generally  receiyed  one. 

(I.)  Bingham's  tint  class  are  th*  ^{■floJiienu, 
those,  i.*.,  who  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
church,  and  received  whatever  inatruction  wa* 
given  them  onteida  its  wall*.  The  aiiatence  of 
*nch  a  body  is,  however,  very  doubtful.  It  reita 
only  upon  an  inference  drawn  from  the  fitlh 
ouion  of  the  Coaudl  of  Ne»Oe*area,  arderiug 
that  a  catechumen  (one  of  the  Andleulea)  wh* 
had  been  guilty  of  grlevou*  offences  should  be 
driven  out  (^tarftfrrfv),  and  there  is  no  manliOB 
of  inch  a  cbisa  either  In  the  canon  itaelf  or  elia- 
whert.  What  la  described  is  the  puniahment  of 
an  individual  offender;  and  even  if  the  offender* 
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were  numeious  enough  to  attract  notice,  there 
woild  be  no  ground  for  classing  them  at  in  a 
dutinct  stage  of  instruction. 

(2.)  The  neit  division,  that  of  the  Attdirnteb, 
or  iucpoi&fitvoif  rests  on  better  evidence.  The  Greek 
term  is,  indeed,  not  found  as  the  designatioQ  of 
a  class  till  the  4th  century,  but  the  AudierUes 
or  Auditores  are  mentioned  both  by  TertuUian 
{de  PoenUent.  c.  6)  and  Cyprian  {EpisU  13  to  34). 
Over  and  above  the  instruction  they  received 
from  their  teachers,  they  were  allowed  to  attend 
in  churches  and  to  listen  (hence  their  name)  to 
the  scriptures  and  to  sermons,  sharing  this  privi- 
lege with  the  unbelievers,  but  probably  occupying 
a  distinct  place  in  the  congregation.^  They 
wev?  not  allowed,  however,  to  be  present  when 
the  strictly  liturgical  worship  of  the  church 
began,  and  when  the  sermon  was  over,  the  deacon, 
mounting  on  a  rostrum  of  some  kind,  proclaimed 
that  it  was  time  for  them  to  go  (^Consit.  Apost. 
viii.  5).  As  applied  to  these,  or  to  the  whole 
body  of  those  who  were  under  catechetical  train- 
ing, the  missa  catechumenorwn  became  the 
dividing  point  between  the  more  general  worship 
of  the  church  and  the  Xttrovpylof  properly  so 
called. 

The  feeling  which  showed  itself  in  this  disci- 
piiita  ctroani  kept  them  in  like  manner  from 
hearing  the  Cre^  or  the  Lord's  Prayer  till  they 
took  their  place  among  the  Jideiea  (Chrysost. 
Bom.  ziz.  in  Matt,).  Sozomen  (ff.  E.  L  20) 
even  hesitated  about  inserting  the  Nicene  Creed 
in  his  history  lest  it  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  were  still  in  the  earlier  stage  of 
their  Christian  training.  The  practice  of  repeat- 
ing the  Lord's  Prayer  secretoy  which  still  prevails 
in  the  Western  Church,  probablv  originated  in  a 
like  precaution.  Assuming  the  Audientes  to 
represent  the  first  class  of  beginners  in  Christian 
training,  we  may  fairly  identify  them  with  the 
"rudes"  of  Augustine's  treatise  {^De  catechiz. 
rudibus)  and  the  ifTt\4ffrtpoi  of  the  Greek 
Canonists  (Balsamon  ad  Cone,  Neocaesar.  c.  5). 
The  time  of  their  probation  probably  varied 
according  to  the  rapidity  of  their  progress,  and 
the  two  years  specified  by  the  Council  of  Eliberis 
(c.  42),  or  the  three  fixed  by  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  (viii.  32),  can  hardly  be  looked  on 
as  rooi*e  than  rough  estimates  of  what  was 
thought  advisable.  Any  lapse  into  idolatrous 
practices  or  other  open  sins  involved,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  a  corresponding  prolongation 
of  the  time  of  trial.  Where  the  offence  was  fla- 
grant, the  term,  in  which  penance  rather  than 
instruction  was  now  the  dominant  element,  might 
be  extended  to  the  hour  of  death,  or  to  some 
great  emergency  {Cone.  Elih.  c  68). 

(3.)  Writers  who  maintain  a  threefold  or  four- 
fold division  of  the  body  of  catechumens  see  the 
third  class  in  the  prostrati  or  genuflectentes  (yotnt- 
KXiyoyrts),  These  were  admitted,  not  only  to 
stand  and  listen,  but  to  kneel  and  pray.  As 
being  thus  more  prominent,  they  seem  to  have 
been  known  as  specially  <Atf  catechumens,  as,  e.g., 
in  the  t^xh  KvnixoviUvoov  of  the  C.  of  Laodicea, 
c  19.  The  name,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
applied  also  to  those  who  were  in  one  of  the 
•tages  of  the  penitential  discipline  of  the  Church, 

k  The  place  assigmd  for  the  Awdieida  was  the  Naarihat 
•r  portico  of  the  church.  (Zonaru  ed.  Cone.  Aioam. 
clL) 
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the  Jideks  being  degraded  from  their  rightful 
position  and  placed  on  a  level  with  those  wbc 
were  not  as  yet  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  mem- 
bership.    [PENITENTa.] 

(4.)  Afler  these  stages  had  leen  traversed, 
each  with  its  appropriate  instruction,  the  cate- 
chumens gave  in  their  names  as  applicants  for 
baptism,  and  were  known  accordingly  as  Compe- 
tentes  (trvyaxTovrr^f).  This  was  done  commonly 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Quadragesimal  fast,  and 
the  instruction,  carried  on  through  the  whole  of 
that  period,  was  fuller  and  more  public  in  its 
nature  (Cyril  Hieros.  Cai^ch.  i.  5 ;  Hieron.  Ep. 
61,  ad  Pammach.  c.  4).  To  catechumens  in  this 
stage  the  great  articles  of  the  Creed,  the  nature 
of  the  Sacraments,  the  penitential  discipline  of 
the  Church,  were  explained,  as  in  the  Catechetical 
Lectures  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  with  dogmatic 
precision.  Special  examinations  and  inquiries 
into  character  were  made  at  intervals  during  the 
forty  days.  It  was  a  time  for  fasting  and  watch- 
ing and  prayer (C!oiw«.  Apost.  viii.  5;  4  C.  Carth. 
c  85 ;  Tertull.  De  Bapt.  c.  20 ;  Cyril.  /.  c),  and, 
in  the  case  of  those  who  were  married,  of  the 
strictest  continence  (August,  de  fide  et  oper.  v.  8). 
Those  who  passed  through  the  ordeal  were  known 
as  the  perfectiores  (reXcii^cpoi),  the  electi^  or  in 
the  nomenclature  of  the  Eastern  Church  as  iS«nr- 
ri(6fiwoi  or  pwri(6fiwoiy  the  present  participle 
being  used  of  course  with  a  future  or  gerundial 
sense.  Their  names  were  inscribed  as  such  in 
the  album  or  register  of  the  church.  They  were 
taught,  but  not  till  a  few  days  before  their  bap- 
tism, the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  which 
they  were  to  use  afler  it.  The  periods  for  this 
registration  varied,  naturally  enough,  in  different 
churches.  At  Jerusalem  it  was  done  on  the 
second  (Cyril.  Catech.  iii.),  in  Africa  on  the  fburth 
Sunday  in  Lent  (August.  Serm.  213),  and  this 
was  the  time  at  which  the  candidate,  if  so  dis- 
posed, might  lay  aside  his  old  heathen  or  Jewi^^h 
name  and  take  one  more  specifically  Chrbtian 
(Socrat.  If,  E.  vii.  21).  The  ceremonies  connecteti 
with  their  actual  admission  will  be  found  under 
Baptism.  It  is  only  necessary  to  notice  here 
that  the  Sacramentum  Catechumenonan  of  which 
Augustine  speaks  (De  Peccat.  Merit,  ii.  26)  as 
given  apparently  at  or  about  the  time  of  their 
first  admission  by  imposition  of  hands,  was  pro- 
bably the  %hKayicu.  or  panis  henedustus,  and  not, 
as  Bingham  and  Augusti  maintain,  the  salt 
which  was  given  with  milk  and  honey  after 
baptism.^' 

"  It  may  be  well  to  qaote  the  passage  referred  to  :— 
"  Non  unins  est  modi  sanctlflcatlo;  nam  et  oatedmmenos 
secondam  qaendam  modum  snum  per  siKDom  Christi  et 
orationem  ct  manos  Impositionem  puto  sanctiflcari :  et 
qnod  aodpiunt,  quamvit  wm  sit  corpu$  Christi.  sanctum 
est  tamen,  et  sancUus  qtiam  dbi  qnibns  alimur,  quoniam 
saonunentnra  est."  Bingham  (x.  2, 16).  following  Bona, 
infers  from  a  canon  of  the  3rd  done.  Garth,  c  5,  forbiddli^; 
any  other  satcramentwm  than  the  "aolttnm  sal"  to  be 
given  to  catechumens  during  the  Easter  festival,  that  this 
must  be  that  of  which  Angustine  (ipcaks ;  and  it  is  beyond 
question  that  this  was  given  daring  the  period  of  probation, 
•s  well  as  immediately  after  baptixm.  It  would  seem,  bow- 
ever,  from  the  canon  itself,  that  some  other  sacramentum 
was  given  at  other  times:  and  the  words  of  Augusttne, 
*■  quamvis  dod  sit  corpus  Cfaristi/'  imply,  it  is  believei^ 
something  presenting  a  greater  outward  likeness  to  the 
Eadiarlstic  bread  than  could  be  found  In  the  salt  The 
proviso  would  hardly  have  been  needed  on  Bingham's 
supposition. 
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It   is   clear   that  many  canes  would   present 
UiemselTes  in  which  the  normal  order  of  progress 
would    be  interrupted.      (1.)  The  catechumen 
might  lapte  into  idolatry  or  other  grievous  sin. 
In  that  case  he  was  thrown  back,  and  had  to  go 
through  a  penitential  discipline,  varying,  accoi^d- 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  offence,   from  a  few 
months  to  three  or  five  years,  or  even  to  a  life- 
iongeiclusion(C:  Elib.  c  4, 10,  11,  68;  C,  Nicaen, 
c.  14 ;   C,  Neo,  Caeaar.  c.  5).     In  no  case,  how- 
ever, was  the  sacrament,  which  was  thought  of 
as  indispensable  to  salvation,  refused  to  the  peni- 
tent when  the  hour  of  death  approached.     Their 
sins  were  looked  on  as  committed  in  their  unre- 
generate  state,  and  therefore  less  heinous  than 
thev  would   have  been  in  those  who  had  been 
admitted  to  full  Christian  fellowship.     (2.)  They 
might,  however,  through  their  own  neglect,  die 
without  baptism.    In  that  case,  they  were  buried 
without  honour,   with   no   psalms  or  oblations 
( 1  CBracar.  c  35),  and  were  not  mentioned  in  the 
prayers  of  the  Church.    The  one  comfort  left  to 
their  surviving  friends  was  to  give  alms  to  the 
poor  in  the  hope  that  thus  thev  might  obtain 
some  alleviation  for  the  souls   that  had   passed 
beyond  the  grave  without  the  new  birth  that 
adinitted  men  to  the  Kingdom  (Chrysost.  Horn,  3 
m  Philipp.),     (3.)  Where  the  loss  of  baptism  was 
not  incurred  by  their  own  de&ult,  the  will  was 
accepted,  at  least  in  special  cases,  fur  the  deed. 
The  death  of  the  younger  Valentinian  led  Am- 
brose {de  Obit,  Vaimt,  p.  12)  to  the  wider  hope. 
What  was  true  of  catechumen-martyrs  and  the 
baptism  of  blood,  as  supplying  the  lack  of  the 
baptism  of  water — and  this  was  received  almost 
as  an  axiom  by  all  Christian  writers  from  Ter- 
tullian  downwards  (see  Bingham,  x.  2,  20)— was 
true  of  one  of  whom  it  might  be  said  '*hunc  sua 
pietas  ablnit  et  voluntas."    Augustine,  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  roaster,  appealed  to  the 
crucial  instance  of  the  penitent  thief  against  the 
ri 'porous  doj^mntism  of  those  who  thought  that 
biiplism  was  absolutely  indispensable  (dtf  Bapt. 
iv.  22).    (4.)  Another  common  case  was  naturally 
that  of  those  who  were  stricken  down  by  some 
sudden  sickness  before  the  term  of  their  probation 
had  expired.     In  this  case  the  Church  did  not 
hesitate  to  anticipate  the  wished-for  goal,  dis- 
pensed with  all   but  the  simplest   elements  of 
in5t ruction,   and   administered   baptbm   on   the 
bed  of  death.    [Baptism,  p.  169.] 

II.  It  is  noticeable  that,  with  all  this  syste- 
matic discipline  as  to  the  persons  taught,  there 
was  no  order  of  teachers.  It  was  part  of  the 
7«storal  otfice  to  watch  over  the  souls  of  those 
who  were  seeking  admission  to  the  Church,  as 
w^ll  as  of  those  who  were  in  it,  and  thus  bishops, 
pri4>sts,  deacons,  or  readers  might  all  of  them  be 
found,  when  occasion  required,  doing  the  work 
of  a  catechist.  The  Doctor  Audicntium,  of 
whom  Cyprian  speaks,  was  a  lector  in  the  church 
of  Carthage.  Augustine's  treatise,  de  Catechi' 
x<mda  BudSmSy  was  addressed  to  Deogratias  as  a 
deacon,  the  Catecheses  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  were 
delivered  by  him  partly  as  a  deacon,  partly  as  a 
presbyter.  The  word  Catechist  implied,  accord- 
ingly, a  function,  not  a  class.  Those  who  under- 
took that  function  were  known  sometimes  as 
puvr6kayot  (Ctmstt.  Apost.  ii.  37),  as  having  a 
work  like  that  of  those  to  whom  that  title  was 
applied  on  board  ship.  It  was  their  part  tu 
speak  to  thoee  who  were  entering  the  ark  or  ship 


of  Christ's  Oturch,  to  tell  them  of  the  pcxils  of 
the  voyage  wiiich  they  were  about  to  undertake, 
and  take  their  pledge  for  pajrment  of  the  fiire. 
The  word  was  part  of  the  metaphor  which  saw  in 
the  bishop  the  steersman,  and  in  the  preebyters 
the  sailors,  in  the  Church  itself  the  navia  or  ship. 

III.  The  places  in  which  catechetical  instruc- 
tion was  thus  carried  on  must  have  varied 
widely  at  different  times  and  in  different  places : 
sometimes  the  room  or  building  in  which  the 
fdelea  met  to  worship,  before  or  after  service ; 
sometimes  a  room  in  the  presbyter's  or  deacon's 
house,  probably  at  Alexandria,  from  the  special 
nature  of  the  case,  a  lecture-room,  like  the 
^  school "  of  Tyrannus  in  Acts  xix.  9.  It  is  not 
till  we  come  to  the  fully-developed  organisation 
of  the  Church  that  we  read  of  special  buildings  for 
the  purpose,  under  the  name  of  jcaTtixovftcycMu 
They  are  mentioned  as  such  in  the  97th  canon  of 
the  Trullan  Council,  and  appear,  from  a  Novella 
of  the  Emperor  Leo's,  to  have  been  in  the  6ir^pyor, 
or  upper  chamber  of  the  church ;  probably,  t.  e. 
in  a  room  over  the  portico.  In  some  instances 
the  baptistery  seems  to  have  been  used  for  this 
purpose  (Ambros.  Ep,  33),  while  in  others,  again, 
perhaps  with  a  view  to  guarding  against  prema- 
ture presence  at  the  rite  of  baptism,  they  were 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  building  in  which  it 
was  administered  (^Conc,  Arausic,  c  19). 

IV.  The  ideal  scheme  of  preparation  involved 
obviously  a  progress  from  lower  to  higher  truths. 
The  details  varied  probably  according  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  teacher  and  the  necessities  of  the 
taught;  but  two  great  representative  examples 
are  found  of  the  earlier  stage  in  Augustine's 
treatise  de  Cattchizandis  rudi'jusy  and  in  the 
Catechesea  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  The  range  of 
subjects  in  the  former  includes  the  sacred  history 
of  the  world  from  the  Creation  downwards,  and 
then  proceeds  to  the  truths  of  the  resurrection  and 
judgment  according  to  works.  The  better  edu- 
cated may  be  led  to  the  allegorical  meaning  of 
Scripture,  and  the  types  of  the  law.  Then  came 
the  Gospel  narratives,  and  the  Law  of  Christ. 
The  teaching  of  Cyril,  as  intended  for  the  com- 
petentes,  took  a  wider  and  higher  cycle  of  subjects, 
and  are  based  {CatecK  iv.)  upon  a  regtUa  fideij 
including  the  dogmas  (1)  of  God,  (2)  of  Christ, 
(3)  of  the  birth  from  the  Virgin's  womb,  (4)  of 
the  cross,  (5)  of  the  burial,  (6)  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  (7)  of  the  ascension,  (8)  of  judg- 
ment to  come,  (9)  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  (10)  of  the 
soul,  (11)  of  the  body,  (12)  of  meats,  (13)  of 
the  general  resurrection,  (14)  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. [E.  H.  P.] 

CATHEDRA  (Ko«/a^).— <1)  First  and  j  ro- 
perly,  in  ecclesiastical  usage,  the  actual  throne 
or  seat  of  the  bishop  in  his  episcopal  church  ; 
the  /Bnfui  icol  Bp6ifot  Sr^Xos  of  Eusebius  (//.  E, 
vii.  30),  to  which  Paul  of  Samosata  arrogantly 
added  a  tHiKpTiroyy—diBtingmahtd  by  the  same 
Eusebius  from  the  i4vTtpoi  Bp6voi  of  the  presby- 
ters (t&.  X.  5. 23) ; — who  also  speaks  of  the  inrovro- 
\ik6s  Bp6wos  of  St.  James  at  Jerusalem,  meaning 
the  actual  seat  itself  still  preserved  there  (i6.  vii. 
19,  32);— called  cathedra  veiata  by  St.  Augustiu 
{Epist.  ad  Maxim,  cciv.),  and  linteata  by  Pacian ; 
and  inveighed  against  by  St.  Greg.Naz.  {Carm.  xi.) 
as  IS^Koi  9p6vot\  and  so  Prudentius  speaks  of 
the  bishop's  seat,  ^  Fronte  sub  ad  versa  [i.  e.  as 
the  upper  end  of  the  apse]  gradibus  suUi 
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tribimal  Tollitur  "  {PerisAepk,  H,  iv.  225).    St.  of «  onthednil  are  treated  in  the  article  Ghukh 

Mark'a  chair  is  said  to  have  existed  fur  a  long  The  gradual  formation  and  character  of  tin 

time  at  Alexandria  (Vales,  ad  Enseb.  H,  E.  rii.  9).  cathedral  chapter  will  be  found  under  Chaptbil 

And  one  assigned  to  Pope  Stephen  is  said  to  have  And  for  the  immunities  belonging  to  it  simply 

been  found  in  the  catacombs  by  Pope  Innocent  XII.  as  a  church,  see  Church,  Saitctuabt.     As  a 

The  wooden  chair,  with  its  heathen  ivories,  re-  cathedral  church,  it  was  held  to  be — ^what  at 

presenting  the  labours  of  Hercules,  which  u  so  first  and  in  the  earliest  times  it  literally  was — 

carefully  honoured  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  as  the  parish  church  of  the  diocese,  to  which  the 

St.  Peter's,  is  at  once  the  most  celebrated,  and  others  stood  as  it  were  in  the  relation  of  chapels, 

the  most  unfortunately  chosen,  specimen  of  the  In  it  the  bishop  was  formally  enthroned :   so 

class.     Episcopal  chairs  are  frequently  repre-  oathedmre  and  incathedrare^  to  enthrone.     And 

sented  in  ancient  Christian  mosaics  or  marbles,  in  it  he  was  to  be  consecrated,  according  to 

sometimes  adorned  with  two  lions'  heads,  some-  ordinary  rule.    [Bishop.]    Ordinations  also,  and 

times  with  two  dogs'  heads,  sometimes  with  our  diocesan  synods,  were  commonly  held  there.   And 

Lord  Himself  represented  as  sitting  in  them,  manumissions  ofserfs,  in  Celtic  and  Saxon  England, 

sometimes  with  the  B.  Virgin,  sometimes  with  took  place  at  the  altar  of  the  cathedral  in  the 

the  open  Gospels  laid  upon  them,  sometimes  presence  of  the  bishop.     Schools  and  libraries 

with  the  bishop  himself  (Ciampini,  Vet.  Man,  I.  were  attached  in  course  of  time  to  cathedrals, 

tab.  2,  37,  47,  II.  tab.  41 ;  and  cf.  St.  Aug.  Epitt,  And  Charlemagne,  who  ordered  monastic  schools, 

ad  IHoac,   Ivi.);    sometimes  raised  upon  steps  and  founded  palatine  schools,   found  episcopal 

{gradatae,  St.  Aug.  Epist,  ad  Maxim,  cciiL,  and  schools  ready  to  his  hand.   [Schoolb  ;  Canonici, 

see  Aringhi,  iL  325);  sometimes  ''veiled"  (ve-  p.  281.]  [A.  W.  H.] 

'^An^^  ^J^^J  as  abov^  see  Bo^o,  Rom.  SotU^.        0ATHEDRATICUM.-(1)  A  pension  paid 

p.  327).    And  certain  churs  or  seats,  cut  m  the  ^^^jiy  to  the  bishop  bythe  chuVches  of  hii 

tufa  stone  in  the  caUcombs,  are  conjectured  to  diocese,  *Mn  signum  subjectionis ;"  bcc  to  Gmc, 

nave  been  mtended  for  the  bishop  at  the  tiine  ^,^^   „   c.  2,  "  pro  honore  cathedrae;"  and 

when  persecution  compelled  the  Christians  to  ^^  ^j^^  j^^^  ^5  997    ^  2,  "  pro  respectu 

hold  service  there     A  Council  of  Carthage,  A.p.  gedis;"  both  counciUi  limiting  the  payments  in 

535,  forbids  a  bishop  "ca^edram  oollocare  in  each  case  to  two  shillings  seveillly.   SoalsoCbnc. 

""Tt  r.^'«.^2\  thT^^^  tr*n.f«^  in  ^~^-  »"'  ^^-  ^^2,  and  TM.  vii.c.  4.-(2)  n 

But  hence  (2)  the  word  was  ^ferred  to  MpoyurrtKhp,  a  fee  paid  bv  the  bishop  to  the 

theseeitself  of  the  bishop  asm  Victor  Vitens.  ^^        ^j,^  ^^  conWrat^xi  him,  and  to  tlie 

^  ^ZT'-J'"^''^   uV.  .^"^  ^^'.f'^f^i;  ?•  clerkfand  notaries  who  assisted  (Julian.  Anie- 

^^•.  >  ?A  '    ^^  \^^o^'^.J'tu!i^      '"^  «««>«•.    ^^^«-   115»    *31;    Justiniar,   NovelL 

^r't'cJ.:MA^^  -^-  ^^  <^-^  '^  ^^  ^^-^  [^-  ^-  «-^ 

Afric.  123;  and  "Cathedrae  principales,"  in  Cod,        CATHISMA  {Kdeur/M),    A  section  of  the 

Can.  Afric.  38.     So  also  Greg.  Tur.  H.  F.  iii.  1,  psalter. 

and  Sidon.  Apollin.  repeatedly.   And  earlier  than        (1)  The  psalter  in  the  Greek  Office  U  divided 

all    these,   Tertullian    (De  Fraeacript.    xxxvi.)  into  twenty  sections,  called   Cathismata.     Each 

speaks   of  **  Cathedrae   Apostolorum,"   as   still  CatMama  is  sub-divided  into  three  Stateis,  and 

existing  in  the  "  Ecclesiae  Apostolicae ;"  mean-  "  Gloria  "  is  said  at  the  end  of  each  stasis  only, 

'ng,   not   the  literal  chairs,   but   the  specially  These  divisions  and  the  order  of  reciting  the 

Apostolic  succession  of  the  bishops  of  those  sees,  psalter  will  be  explained  in  a  later  article.    The 

(3)  The  word  became  used  for  the  Episcopal  reason  for  the   name  assigned    is   that,   while 

Church  itself,  "  principalis  cathedra,"  in  Cone.  **»«  choir  stand  two  and  two  by  turns  to  recite 

Aquiagr.  a.d.  789,  can.  40,  meaning  the  cathedral  **»«  psalms,  the  rest  sit  down, 
as  opposed  to  the  other  churches  in  the  diocese :        W  A  short  hymn  which  occurs  at  intervals 

"  Ecclesia  Cathedralis,"  Cone.  Tarraoon.  A.D.  516,  «  the  offices  of  the  Greek  Church.     It  consisu 

cult.:  called  also  "  Ecclesia  mater,"  in  the  Cone,  of  one  stanza,  or  troparion  (rpovdfuow),  and  is 

i2om.su6  5y/ws*ro,c.  17;  and  "Ecclesia  matrix,"  followed   by  "Gloria."     The   name  is  said  to 

in  Cono.  Mogunt.  i.  c  8;  and  "  matrix,"  simply,  indicate  that  while  it  is  sung  the  choir  sit  down 

by  Ferrand.  Breviar.  cc  11,  17,  38.     But  "  ca-  for  rest.  [H.  J.  H.] 

thedral,"  used  absolutely  for  the  "  ecclesia  cathe-        CATHOLIO,  KaBoXtKhs,  CatholicuSj  used  in 

dralis,"  dates  from  the  10th  century,  and  belongs  its  ordinary  sense  of  "  universal,"  not  only  by' 

to  the  Western  Church  only.    [Cathedral.]  heathen  wriUrs  (as.  e.g.  Pliny),  but  also  not 

[Du  Canee;   Bingham;   Martigny;  Walcott,  uncommonly  by  ecclesiastical  writers  also  (as, 

Sacr,  ArchJ]  [A.  W.  H.]  e,g.  Justin  Martyr,  Dial  cum  Tryph.  81,  Ko«o- 

CATHEDRA  PETBL   [Pztkb,  Fb^tvau.  11"?,,^^^::?,^ '"."'.  LlSi/^StTt 

'-I  commonly  employed  by  the  latter  as  an  epithet 

CATHEDRAL,  also  in  later  times  Dom-  ofthe  Christian  Church,  Faith,  Tradition,  People; 

KiRCHE,  DuOMO:  the  chief  and  episcopal  church  first  in  St.  Ignatius  {Ad  Smym.  viii.),  in  the 

of  a  diocese ;  not  so  called   however  until  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Polycarp  (in  Euseb.  H.  E.  iv. 

10th  century,  when  the  epithet,  derived  from  14,  &c),  in  the  Fasaio  S.  Fionu  under  Decius 

the  bishop's  cathedra  or  chair,  became  a  sub-  (ap.  Baron,  in  an.  254,  n.  ix.),  in  St.  Clem.  Alex, 

stantive  name;   called   previously  the   mother  (Strom,  vii.  p.  899,  Oxf  1715),  and  thencefor- 

church,  or  the  ecclesia  matrix^  in  distinction  ward  commonly,  being  embodied  in  the  Eastern 

from  the   parish  churches,  which   were  called  (although  not  at  first  in  the  Western)  creed : — 

tituli   or    eccleeiae    dioeceeanae,      [CathedraJ  indicating  (1)  the  Church  as  a  whole,  as  in  St. 

It  was  also  sometimes  called  the  "Catholic"  Ignatius  above  quoted;  and  so  in  Arius'  creed 

church.   [CATHOLia]    The  architectural  features  (Socrat.  i.  26),  =  ^  iru  irtpdrmr  ^ms  r^pdrwi 
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(I)  Utft  portion  of  the  unirenal  Church  which 
u  in  any  (wrticular  place,  ta  ^  4y  2/i^*17  teafio- 
Kutii  ^MXir^ta,  as  in  the  MaH.  8.  Polycarp.:  (3) 
(when  it  Yad  grown  into  an  epithet  ordinarilj 
attached  to  the  word  charch),  used  as  eqniyalent 
to  Christian,  **  CathoUca  fides  "  in  Prudent.  Peri- 
siepk.  iv.  1*4,  "Catholici  populi,"  id.  ib,  SO:  or 
to  **  orthodox,"  as  opposed  to  '*  heretical  ;*'  as  in 
Padan.  Eput,  1,  ad  JSempron.  **  Christianus  mihi 
nomen  est,  Catholicos  cognomen;"  and  in  Cone, 
AiUiock,  A.D.  341,  oi  Ka0o\iKa\  4ieKKfi<rtcu,  as  op- 
posed to  the  Samosatenians ;  and  in  Cbnc.  Arimin. 
A.D.  359,  ^  KoBoAMcii  iKKKfiffla,  in  lilce  opposition 
to  heretics ;  and  in  St.  Cyril.  Hieros.  Lect.  CaUch, 
xxjii,  advising,  in  a  town  where  there  are  heretics, 
to  enquire,  not,  irov  ierhf  kirXms  ^  ^iricXi}dr(a, 
kKXh,^  irov  4irr\9  ^  KoBoXut^  iKKkrialOf  &c  &c 
So  also  in  the  Athanasian  Creed,  **  the  Catholic 
religion,"  and  ^  the  Catholic  faith."     (4)  When 
men  hegan  to  look  about  for  a  rationale  of  the 
epithet,  or  when  driven  to  do  so  as  in  the  Do- 
natist  controversy  (the  Donatists  meeting  the 
argument  gainst  them,  drawn  from  the  word, 
by  explaining  it,  ^  non  ex  totius  orbis  commu- 
nione,  sed  ex  obbervatione  omnium  praeceptorum 
divinomra  atque  omnium  sacramentorum,"  St. 
Aug.  Epist,  93,  §  23),  taken  to  indicate  the  uni- 
venality  of  the  Church  ;   so  in  St.  Aug.  Epist 
52,  §  1,  **  KaBokuc^  Oraece  appelktur,  quod  per 
totum  orbem  terrarum  diffunditur;"  and  simi- 
Urlv  Uidor.  Senteni.  1 16,  &c  &c   And  St.  Cyril. 
Hieros.  {Lect  Catech,  xviii.  §  23)  dilates  upon 
the  word  rhetorically  in  this  sense,  as  intimating 
that  the  Church  subjugates  all  men,  teaches  all 
truth,  heals  all  sin,  «c     In  somewhat  like  way, 
the  Catholic  Epistles  are  so  called  {=*ZyK6ieKtoi) 
as  early  as  the  3rd  century  (Euseb.  ff.  E,  vi.  25, 
vii.  25);  because  written,  oh  irpht  tv  f0wos  iiWk 
Ka06kov  irphs  irdrra  (Leont.  De  Sect,  Act.  2). 
And  not  only  these,  but  such  epistles  also  as 
th<M«  of  Dionysius  of  Corinth  (KoBoKiKots  irphs 
rkt  iKKKfiolas  iiriffroKcuSf  Euseb.  ff.  E,  iv.  23). 
So  TertuUian,   again  (De  Monog,),  of  Catholic 
tradition.     And  similarly  the  well-known  defi- 
nition  of  ^  vere  Catholicum,"   in  St.    Vine,  of 
Lerins,  as  that  which  had  been  held  ^semper, 
abique,  et  ab  omnibus."     Optatus  (Cont.  Dcnat 
ii.X   in  explaining  the  term  by   "  rationalis  et 
abtqoe  diffusa,"   was   possibly  in  the  first  half 
of  his  definition  thinking  of  the  '*  Rationalis," 
who    was    also    called    Ka$o\uchs,    being    the 
general  receiver  of  the  imperial  revenue  under 
the    Roman   empire ;    but    more    probably  was 
confounding  the  real  derivation  jcotf*  SXof,  with 
a  supposed  one   from    aori   XSryop.     (5)  Used 
also  somewhat  later  of  the  Church  as  a  build- 
tag  :  viz.  as  the  distinctive  epithet  of  the  bishop's 
or   cathedral    church,    as    against    the    parish 
churches;  e.g.  in  Epiphanius,  Haer.  lix.  |  1  (iji 
tcaSoKut^  tfaricAi}<ria  4w  'AAc^oyS/Mif,  in  opposition 
to  the  smaller  churches  there,  and  so  also  Niceph. 
XT.  22).     (6)  In  Cone.  Trull,  can.  lix.  (Labb. 
Tt.  1170),  as  the  name   of  the  church,  as  op- 
posed to  an  oratory  (c&icTi|p(y  o1ie^)j  l>aptisms 
(and   by  inference    the   eucharist)  being  cele- 
brated  it   the  KoBoKticii  ^ffaXiyo-fa,  but  not  in 
the  oratory.    (7)  In  Byzantine  Greek  times,  an 
e|>ithet  of  the  parish  church,  which  was  open  to 
aiU  in  distinction  from  the  monastic  churches 
iCodinns,  Balsamon,  &c.).    (8)  Still  later,  the 
Patriarchs  or  Primates  of  Seleucia,  of  the  Arme- 
nians, of  the  Ethiopians,  were  styled  CUAoiu^i 
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(Du  Cange).  bee  also  Tbomassin,  I.  i.  24.  The 
Catholicus  of  the  Persian  Church  wftt  so  called  as 
early  as  Prooopius  (De  Bell.  PeraicOf  ii.);  and  the 
Catholicus  of  Seleucia  was  made  so  independently 
of  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  (Arabic  Vera,  ofNicene 
Canons),  The  term  means,  more  exactly,  a  pri- 
mate, having  under  him  metropolitans,  but 
himself  immediately  subject  to  a  patriarch. 
[Cathoucus.]  KoaoXiirol  $p6poiy  in  Theophan. 
(in  V,  Constcud.  (hpronynu),  were  the  sees  of 
Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.  (9) 
The  term  became  a  title  of  the  King  of  France, 
Pipin  being  so  called  a.d.  767 ;  and  very  much 
later,  of  the  King  of  Spain  also.  (Pearson,  On 
the  Creed,  art.  « Holy  Catholic  Church;'  Da 
Cange  ;  Suicer.)  [A.  W.  H.] 

CATHOLICUS.     "  I  have  ordered  the  ca- 
ihoHcue  of  Africa  to  count  out  3000  purses  to 
your  holiness,"  said  the  Emperor  Constantino  to 
Caecilian,  bishop  of  Carthage  (Euseb.  H,  E,  x.  6). 
A  similar  order  to  indemnify  Eusebius  the  his 
torian  for  the  costs  of  getting  50  copies  of  the 
Bible  transcribed  for  general  use  was  issued  by 
him  to  the  catholicus  of  the  diocese ;  that  is,  of 
the  civU  diocese  caUed  the  East  (ib.  Vit,  ComI. 
iv.  36).    A  former  holder  of  this  oflSce,  Eusebius 
elsewhere  tells  us,  named  Adauctus,  had  been 
martyred  under  Diocletian  (H,  E,  viii.  11).    Ap- 
parently there  was  one  such  for  each  of  the  13 
civU  dioceses,  and  a  14th  attached  to  the  im- 
perial household — ^irl  rmw  ica06\ov  Xirfwp  Xr/^ 
fifrof  f7wu  fiaffikwt  (U),  vii.  10>—who  was  in 
later  times,  according  to  the  Basilics,  or  code  of 
the  Emperor  Basil  I.,  called   the   "^  logoiheU" 
(lib.  vi.  tit.  23).     Various  ordinances  relating  to 
this  office  are  to  be  seen  there.    The  two  promi- 
nent ideas  attaching  to  it  were  that  of  a  receiver- 
general,  and  of  a  deptify-receiver.  It  was  formerly 
discharged   in  England  by  the  sheriff  or  vice- 
comes  of  each  county,  who  forwarded  his  annual 
account  of  receipts  and  disbursements  to  the 
king's  exchequer.  The  ecclesiastical  officer  called 
"  catholicus "  was  of  a  piece  with   the  civil. 
Procopins,   in   his  history  of  the  Persian  war 
(ii.  25)  under  Justinian,  says  that  the  chief  dig- 
nitary among  the  Christians  of  Dubis  was  called 
'*  catholicus,"  as  presiding  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, oamely,  Persia.    But  according  to  Dr.  Neale 
(Eastern  6k,  i.  141),  this  title  had  been  assumed 
at  a  much  earlier  date  by  the  bishops  of  Seleucia, 
meaning  by  it  that  they  were  "  procurators- 
general,"  in    the  regions  of  Parthia,   for  the 
Patriarch  of  Antioch,  to  whose  jurisdiction  they 
were  subject,  till  for  political  reasons  their  inde- 
pendence was  allowed.    The  ^  catholicus  "  men- 
tioned by  Procopius  was  doubtless  head  cf  thj 
Nestorians  in  Persia,  whose  teaching  was  speedily 
carried  thither  from  Edessa,  as  the  well-known 
letter  of  Ibas,  bishop  of  the  latter  place,  to  the 
Persian  Maris,  alone  would  shew.     Having  on 
the  death  of  Acacius,  twenty-eecond  catholicus  of 
Seleucia,  a.d.  496,  obtained  possession  of  that  see, 
they  established  their  head-quarters  there,  con- 
stituting its  archbishop  patriarch,  and  styling  him 
"  catholic  patriarch."    By  this  phrase  they  must 
have  meant  however  not  c/tf;/tt<^-patriarch,  which 
he  was  no  longer,  but  oecumenical  patriarch,  which 
to  them  he  was  in  fact.     So  that  when  the  title 
got  into  sectarian  hands,  it  seems  to  have  shitted 
its  meaning  to  some  extent,  and   implied  uni- 
versal rather  t  inn  vicarious  powers.     But  on  it 
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was  a  dignity  confined  at  first  to  the  eastern 
portions  of  the  single  patriarchate  of  Antioch, 
and  there  common  to  the  orthodox  and  heterodox 
alike,  we  most  not  expect  to  find  the  accounts 
given  of  it  clear  or  always  consistent.  As  a 
general  rale  the  *^  catholicus "  was  subordinate 
to  the  patriarch,  and  had  metropolitans  under 
him;  but  the  officer  answenng  to  this  descrip- 
tion among  the  Jacobites  was  more  commonly 
called  *^ maphrian,'*  or  "fruit-bearer;"  the  Nes- 
torians  on  all  occasions  doing  their  best  to 
monopolize  the  other  title.  Still  we  read  of  a 
*^  catholicus  "  for  Armenia  and  for  Georgia  among 
the  former,  as  well  as  for  Chaldaea  and  Persia 
among  the  latter;  and  Jacobite  patriarchs  also 
called  themselves  "  catholic,"  in  imitation,  and 
to  the  annoyance,  of  the  Nestorian.  (Asseman. 
De  Monoph,  §  8,  and  De  Syris  Nestor,  c  xL  ;  Du 
Cange,  Ohaa,  Graec,  s.  v.)  Later  writers,  again, 
speak  of  a  "  catholicus "  of  Ethiopia,  of  Nubia, 
of  the  isles  and  elsewhere :  that  is  to  say,  this 
title  came  to  be  applied  in  time  to  any  grade 
between  metropolitans  and  patriarchs  (Bever. 
Synod,  i.  709),  and  to  be  no  longer  peculiar  to  a 
single  patriarchate.  [£.  S.  F.] 

CATULINUS,  deacon,  martyr  at  Carthage,  is 
commemorated  July  15  (Mart,  CarUuig,,  Usuardi). 

[C] 

CAUPONA,  CAUPONES,  tavern,  tavern- 
keepers.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions  enume- 
rate the  caupo  amongst  the  persons  whose 
oblations  are  not  to  be  accepted  (bk.  iv.  c.  6). 
If  such  oblations  were  forced  on  the  priest,  they 
were  to  be  spent  on  wood  and  charcoal,  as  being 
only  fit  for  the  fire  (•&.  c.  10).  A  later  consti- 
tution still  numbers  the  caupo  amongst  those 
who  could  not  be  admitted  to  the  church  unless 
they  gave  up  their  mode  of  life  (bk.  viii.  c.  32). 
Bingham,  indeed,  holds  the  caupo  of  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions  not  to  have  been  strictly  a 
tavern-keeper,  but  a  fraudulent  huckster,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  word  is  to  be  found 
used  in  a  more  extended  sense  in  many  instances. 
But  there  is  in  the  present  one  no  reason  for 
diverting  it  from  its  ordinary  use.  It  is  clear 
from  too  many  evidences  that  the  ancient  tavern 
— the  caupona  of  the  Romans— differed  little 
from  a  brothel ;  see  for  instance  Dig.  bk.  xxiii. 
t.  ii.  1.  43 ;  Code,  bk.  iv.  t.  1.  vi.  1.  3.  A  Con- 
stitution of  Constantine  (a.d.  326),  whilst  de- 
claring that  the  mistress  of  a  tavern  (the  words 
caupona  and  tabema  are  here  used  indifierently) 
was  within  the  laws  as  to  adultery,  yet  if  she 
herself  had  served  out  drink,  assimilated  her  to  a 
tavern-servant,  classing  such  persons  among  those 
whom  "the  Tileness  of  their  life  has  not  deemed 
worthy  to  observe  the  laws  '*  (Code,  bk.  ix.  t.  ix. 
1.  29).  In  the  work  called  the  "  Lex  Romana," 
which  is  considered  to  represent  the  law  of  the 
Roman  population  in  Italy  during  Lombard  times, 
and  which  is  mainly  founded  on  the  Theodosian 
Code,  a  similar  provision  is  contained,  but  with 
the  use  of  the  word  taberna  alone  (bk.  ix.).  This 
evidently  implies  that  the  caupo  himself,  or  the 
oauponas  or  tabemae  domina,  was  undistinguish- 
able  from  the  brothel -keeper,  and  the  forbiddance 
to  receive  the  caupo*$  ofiering  resolves  itself  into 
that  contained  in  Deut.  xxiii.  18. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  almost  all  later 
chorch  authorities.  Thus  a  cleric  foimd  eating 
m  a  oauponOf  unless  through  the  necessities  of 


travel,  was  by  the  46th  (otherwise  53nl)  of  tlik 
Apostolical  Canons — supposed  to  be  of  the  4tii 
century — sentenced  to  excommunication,  the 
Canon  evidently  intending  a  tavern  and  not  a 
mere  huckster's  shop.  Ilie  24th  Canon  of  the 
Council  of  Laodioea  (latter  half  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, but  the  alleged  dates  varying  from  357  to 
367),  enacts  that  none  of  the  priestly  order 
(ItpariKobs),  from  the  presbyter  to  the  deacon, 
nor  outside  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  to  the  ser- 
vants and  readers,  nor  any  of  the  ascetic  class 
shall  enter  a  tavern  (jconyXsToy ;  see  also  the  7th 
Canon  of  the  so-called  African  Council,  which 
however  itself  only  designates  a  general  collec- 
tion of  African  Canons).  The  book  of  Canons  ot 
the  African  church,  ending  with  the  Council  oi 
Carthage  of  419,  c  40,  repeats  substantially  the 
above-quoted  article  of  the  Apostolical  Canons. 

In  spite  of  these  enactments,  we  find  by  later 
ones  that  clerics,  who  were  forbidden  to  enter 
taverns,  actually  kept  them.  Thus  certain 
"  Sanctions  and  Decrees "  printed  by  Labbe  and 
Mansi,  after  the  various  versions  of  the  Nicene 
Canons,  from  a  codex  at  the  Vatican,  but  evi- 
dently from  a  Greek  source,  require  (c  14)  that 
the  priest  be  neither  a  caupo  nor  a  UtbemariuSy 
making  thus  a  distinction  between  the  two 
terms,  which  oflen  appear  in  later  days  to  be 
synonymous.  A  canon  ascribed  by  Ivo  to  the 
Synod  of  Tours,  a.d.  461,  states  that  "  it  hath 
been  related  to  the  holy  synod  that  certain 
priests  in  the  churches  committed  to  them  (an 
abuse  not  to  be  told)  establish  taverns  and  there 
through  caupones  sell  wine  or  allow  it  to  be 
sold ;"  so  that  where  services  and  the  word  oi 
God  and  His  praise  should  alone  be  henrd,  there 
feastings  and  drunkenness  are  found.  Such 
practices  are  strictly  forbidden,  the  offending 
priest  is  to  be  deposed,  the  laymen,  his  accom- 
plices, to  be  excommunicated  and  expelled  (cc.  2, 
3).  In  the  East,  indeed,  it  appears  certain  from 
the  431x1  Novel,  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th 
century,  and  presumably  since  the  days  of  Con- 
stantine, taverns  were  held  on  behalf  of  the 
church,  and  must  have  been  included  among  the 
1100  separate  trading  establishments  which  were 
the  property  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Con- 
stantinople. But  apparently  this  tavern-keeping 
for  the  church  was  not  held  equivalent  to  tavern- 
keeping  by  clerics,  since  about  sixty  years  later, 
the  9th  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
in  Trullo,  a.d.  691,  bears  "  that  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  cleric  to  have  a  tavern.  For  if  it 
be  not  permitted  to  him  to  enter  one,  how  much 
less  can  he  serve  in  it,  and  do  there  that  which 
is  not  lawful  ?*'  He  must  therefore  either  give  it 
up  or  be  deposed.  And  although  the  68th  Canon 
of  the  same  Council  uses  a  compound  of  the 
Greek  Synonym  for  caupo^  in  a  more  general 
sense  (ro7s  fitfi\toKuw4iXoUj  translated  libronin) 
cauponatoribus,  i.e.  book-sellers),  yet  in  the  76tn 
the  strict  idea  of  the  tavern  seems  to  recur, 
where  it  is  enacted  that  no  icainfAc?0K  is  to  be 
set  up  within  the  holy  precincts,  nor  food  r  * 
other  things  to  be  exhibited  for  sale.  And  by 
the  8th  century  the  original  sense  of  coti/w,  cau- 
pona is  palpable  through  the  more  model  n  word 
(in  this  application)  tabemOj  which  occurs  in 
numerous  repetitions  more  or  less  literal  of  the 
above-quoted  Apostolical  Canon;  as  in  a  Capi- 
tulary of  Theodulf,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  to  his 
clergy,  A.D.  797,  forbidding  them  to  go  tnuB 
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UTcm  to  tarern,  drinking  or  eating  (c  13); 
one  of  the  injunctions  of  Charlemagne,  from 
a  MS.  of  the  Monastery  of  Angers,  forbidding 
uiesta  to  enter  a  tavern  to  drink;  the  19th 
GanoB  of  the  Council  of  Frankfort,  and  the  em- 
peror's Frankfort  Capitulary  (794)  to  the  same 
ciTect,  but  extending  also  to  monks ;  a  capitulary 
of  801  (general  ooU^  bk.  i.  c  14),  quoting  the 
CooDcil  of  Laodicea  and  the  African ;  the  325th 
chapter  of  the  5th  book ;  the  Canons  of  the 
CooBcils  or  Synods  of  Rheims  (c  xxri,),  applying 
to  monka  and  canons,  and  of  Tours  (c.  xxi),  both 
tBiLJ>.813;  the  Edict  of  Charlemagne  in  814,c  18. 
It  will  thus  appear  that  whilst  the  severity  of 
th«  Apostolical  Constitutions  against  the  indi- 
vidual tarem-keeper  is  not  followed  in  later 
timas,  yet  that  the  Western  Church,  at  least 
daring  the  period  with  which  this  work  is  occu- 
pied, persistently  treated  the  use  of  the  tavern 
by  clerics,  otherwise  than  in  cases  of  necessity, 
4till  more  their  personal  connexion  with  it,  as 
incompatible  with  the  clerical  character.  The 
witness  of  the  Eastern  Church  is  also  to  the  same 
effect,  but  its  weight  is  marred  by  the  trade, 
including  that  in  liquors,  which  for  two  centuries 
at  least  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  at  Con- 
stantinople for  the  benefit,  not  indeed  of  indi- 
vidual devices,  but  of  churches  and  charitable 
fraadations.    [See  also  Drunk  ennebb.] 

[J.  M.  L.] 

CAVERNENSE  CONCILIUM.   [African 

COUNCIUB.] 

CEALCHYTHE,  COUNCILS  OF.  [Cal- 
ciiUTHENSK.]  Exact  localitv  unknown,  but.  cer- 
Uinlv  in  Mercia,  and  probably  Chelsea,  originally 
called  Chelchcth,  Chelchyth,  &c.  (1)  A.D.  787, 
or  possibly  788,  a  legatine  council,  Cksorge,  bishop 
of  Ostia,  and  Theophylact,  bishop  of  Todi,  being 
the  legates  for  Pope  Adrian  1.  Its  object  was  to 
n>oew  the  **  antiquam  amicitlam  "  between  Rome 
and  England,  and  to  affirm  **  the  Catholic  faith  " 
and  the  six  Oecumenical  Councils.  But  it  also 
appears  to  have  been  made  the  occasion  of  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  erecting  of  Lichfield  into 
an  archbishopric  independent  of  Canterbury, 
which  actually  took  place  in  788.  A  companion 
council  was  held  in  Northumbria  (Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  Caunc.  iii.  444,  sq.).  (8)  A.D.  789,  called 
**  Pontificate  Concilium  ;  '*  grants  made  there 
now  extant  (K.  C.  D.  155;  Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
iiL  465).  (S)  A.D.  793,  at  which  a  grant  was 
made  to  St.  Alban's  (K.  C.  D.  152;  Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  iii.  478).  (4)  A.D.  799,  at  which  a 
raujie  was  adjudicated  between  King  Coenulf  and 
tb«  Bi«hop  of  Selsey  (K.  C.  D.  116, 1034 ;  Haddap 
and  Stubbs,  iii.  528).  There  were  several  councih^ 
at  the  same  place  after  A.D.  800.       [A.  W.  H.] 

CELEDEI.    [CouDEi.] 

CELEDONIUS,  martyr  at  Leon  in  Spain, 
i*  commemorated  March  3  {Mori,  Hotn,  Vet., 
U»aardi).  [C] 

CELENENSE  CONCILIUM,  a.d.  447, 
held  in  a  small  place  close  to  Lugo  in  Gallicia, 
af^nst  the  Priscillianists ;  an  appendage  to  the 
1st  Conadl  of  Toledo  (Ubb.  Cone.  iii.  1466). 

[A.  W.  H.] 

CELE&INA,  martyr  in  Africa  under  Decius, 
is  ooinmemorated  with  Celf.rinus,  Feb.  3  {Mart, 
H^mttm^  £om.  YVf.,  Usoardi).  [C] 
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CELIBACY.  The  history  of  Christian 
thought  and  legislation  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject is  essentially  one  of  development.  From  the 
first  there  were  the  germs  of  two  different  sys- 
tems, at  first  in  due  proportion,  each  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other.  Then,  under  influences  which 
it  will  be  our  work  to  trace,  one  passes  through 
rapid  stages  of  growth  till  it  threatens  to  over- 
power or  crush  the  other.  Protests  are  uttered 
from  time  to  time,  with  more  or  less  clearness. 
The  idea  which  seemed  threatened  with  extinction 
finally  revives  and  in  its  turn  dominates  unduly. 
It  remains  for  the  future  to  restore  the  balance 
which  we  recognise  in  the  primitive  records  of 
the  faith. 

1.  Any  preference  of  celibacy  over  marriage 
was,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  foreign  to  the  ethics 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Wedlock  and  the  fruiU 
of  wedlock  were  God's  best  gifts.  To  be  un- 
nurried  or  childless  was  to  be  under  a  *'  reproach," 
which  it  was  difficult  to  bear.  The  asceticism  of 
the  later  sects  of  Jews  made  in  this  respect  no 
difference.  Even  the  Essenes  lived  the  life  of 
a  communist  rather  than  a  monastic  society  and 
had  wives  and  children  with  them.  No  book  of 
the  Canonical  Scriptures  is  stronger  in  its  praises 
of  marriage,  or  its  condemnation  of  the  sins  that 
mar  its  perfection  than  that  which  represents 
the  ethical  teaching  of  the  Judaism  of  Alexandria 
(Ecclus.  XXV.  xxvi.^  Preference  for  the  celibate 
life  had,  it  must  be  confessed,  so  far  as  the  Chris- 
tian Church  was  concerned,  its  origin  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  birth  from  the  Virgin's  womb, 
the  virgin-life  of  the  Baptist  and  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  the  strange  words  of  implied  blessing  on 
those  who  ''made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven's  sake"  (Matt.  xix.  12)  could 
not  fail  to  make  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
many  disciples.  The  work  of  the  great  Apostle, 
whose  activity  threw  that  of  all  others  into  the 
shade,  tended  in  the  same  direction.  He  declared 
without  reserve  that  it  was  a  good  and  noble 
thing  for  a  man  not  to  *'  touch  a  woman  "  with 
the  touch  even  of  wedded  love  (1  Cor.  vii.  1). 
Himself  leading  a  celibate  life,*  he  wished  that 
all  men  could  follow  his  example  (1  Cor.  vii.  7\ 
and  laid  down  principles  which,  though  limited 
by  his  reference  to  a  "  present  necessity  "  (1  Cor. 
vii.  26),  led  on  almost  inevitably  to  a  wider 
generalisation.  If  the  man  or  woman  unmarried 
was  more  free  from  *'  care,"  more  able  to  render 
an  undivided  service  to  their  Lord,  it  would  be  a 
legitimate  inference  to  think  of  that  life  as  the 
more  excellent  of  the  two.  The  degree  of  its 
superiority  might  be  exaggerated  at  a  later  period, 
but  a  higher  excellence  of  some  kind  was  cer- 
tainly implied  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul.  The 
vision  of  the  144,000  in  the  Apocalypse  as  of 
those  who  were  **  virgins,  who  were  not  defiled 
with  women  "  (Rev.  xiv.  4)  seemed  to  carry  the 
recognition  of  that  higher  excellence  into  the 
glorified  life  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

2.  All  this  was,  however,  balanced  by  the 
fullest  recognition  of  the  sacredness  of  marriage, 
and  was  as  fiu*  as  possible  removed  from  the 
Manichaean    tendencies  which   afterwards  cor- 


•  This  Is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  qnestkxi.  It  nsy 
be  enough  to  say  that  It  is  a  rash  exegesis  whidi  sees  a 
leferenoe  to  a  wife  in  the  "  true  yoke-fellow  **  of  PhlL  Iv.  a 
or  flnds.  not  celibacy,  bat  married  ooattanio^  in  1  Oor 
vlLl.8. 
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rupted  it.  Tlie  presence  of  Christ  at  the  mar- 
riage-feast of  Cana  (John  ii.  IX  ^i*  vindication  of 
the  sacredness  of  marriage  against  the  casuistry 
of  the  scribes,  as  resting  on  6od*8  primeval  or- 
dinance and  the  laws  of  human  life  (Matt.  xiz.  4), 
his  choice  of  Apostles  who  had  wives  (Matt. 
TilL  14),  and  probably  children  (Matt.  six.  27, 
29),  guarded  against  any  tendency  to  treat  mar- 
riage as  among  the  things  common  and  unclean. 
Nor  was  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  less  clear.  The 
great  casuistic  Epistle  recognises  it  as  a  divine 
institution,  makes  all  limitation  on  the  jus  con- 
jttgii  but  a  temporary  means  to  an  end  beyond 
itself  (1  Cor.  vii.  3-5);  allows  even,  though  not 
approving,  the  marriage  of  widowers  and  widows 
(1  Cor.  viL  39).  The  duties  of  husbands  and 
wives  are  enforced  on  new  and  more  mystic 
grounds  than  in  the  ethics  of  Judaism  or  Heathen- 
ism (Eph.  V.  22-83).  Their  life,  in  all  iU  manifold 
relations,  was  recognised  as  giving  scope  for  the 
development  of  a  high  and  noble  form  of  Christian 
holiness  (1  Pet.  v.  1-7).  With  what  might  seem 
an  almost  startling  contrast  to  his  own  example 
St.  Paul  required  the  bishop-presbyter  to  have 
had  the  experience  of  marriage  and  with  at  least 
a  preference  for  those  who  had  brought  up 
children  (1  Tim.  UL  2,  4),  and  extended  the  re- 
quirement even  to  the  deacons  of  the  Church 
(1  Tim.  iii.  11,  12).  The  writer  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  at  least  implied,  perhaps  asserted, 
that  marriage  was,  or  might  be,  **  honourable  in 
all  things  and  the  bed  undefiled  "  (Heb.  xiii.  4). 
**  Forbidding  to  marry  **  is  classed  by  St.  Paul  as 
one  of  the  ^  doctrines  of  devils  "  which  were  to 
be  the  signs  of  the  apostasy  of  the  latter  days 
(1  Tim.  iv.  1). 

3.  The  two  lines  of  thought  thus  traced,  ran 
on  through  the  Church's  history,  but  in  unequal 
measure.  Gradually  the  teaching  which  St.  Paul 
condemned  mingled  itself  with  his,  and  the  celi- 
bate life  was  exalted  above  that  of  marriage,  not 
only  because  it  brought  with  it  a  scope  of  more  un- 
interrupted labour  and  more  entire  consecration, 
but  on  the  ground  that  there  was  in  marriage 
and  its  relations  something  impure  and  defiling. 
In  the  language  of  some  Gnostic  sects,  it  be- 
longed to  the  kingdom  of  the  Deminrgus,  the 
creator  of  the  material  unM  tne  and  of  the 
human  body  as  a  part  of  it,  hot  to  that  of  the 
higher  Christ-Aeon,  who  was  Lord  of  the  king- 
dom (Tertull.  de  Praescript.  c  33 ;  Irenaeus,  i. 
28 ;  Hippolytus,  Refut,  Omn,  Haer.  i.  16).  First, 
women  [VinGiKs]^  and  then  men,  devoted  them- 
selves to  unwedded  life,  as  offering  a  higher  spi- 
riiuaiity.  At  first,  indeed,  the  more  prominent 
teachers  kept  within  the  limits  of  Apostolic 
thought.  Hermas  (ii.  4,  4)  almost  reproduced 
the  language  of  St.  Paul.  Ignatius  (^Ep,  ad 
Polyc,  c  5)  while  introducing  another  thought, 
that  the  life  of  celibacy  is  ^  in  honour  of  Our 
Lord's  flevh,"  warns  men  against  boasting  of  this, 
and  exalting  themselves  above  others.  Even 
Tertullian,  reproducing  his  own  experience, 
while  declaiming  vehemently  against  second,  or 
against  mixed  marriages,  draws,  with  great  power, 
a  picture  of  the  beauty  and  blessedness  of  a  mar- 
riage in  which  husband  and  wife  are  both  true 
worshippers  of  Christ  {Ad,  Uxor,  ii.  8).  Clement 
of  Alexandria  even  ventures  to  depict  the  true 
ideal  Gnontic  as  one  who  marries  and  has  children 
and  so  attains  to  a  higher  excellence,  because  he 
flooquen   more  tempUtions  than  that  of  th« 
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celibate  life  (Strom,  vu.  12  p.  741).  Ther« 
ftot  wanting,  however,  signs  of  a  tendency  to 
a  more  one-«ided  development.  Putting  aside 
the  treatise  de  Virginitate  ascribed  to  Clement  of 
Rome,'*  as  probably  one  of  the  many  spurious 
writings  for  which  the  authority  of  his  name  was 
claimed,  and  belonging  to  the  3i'd  centuiy  rather 
than  the  1st,  there  remain  the  fiicts  (1)  that, 
outside  the  Church,  Tatian  and  the  Encbatites 
developed  their  rigorous  asceticism  into  a  total 
abstinence  from,  and  condemnation  of^  marriage ; 
(2)  that  Athenagoras  (Legat,  c  33),  while  not 
condemning  it,  speaks  of  many  men  or  women 
as  **  growing  old  unmarried,  in  the  hope  of  living 
in  closer  communion  with  God,"  and  passes 
sentence  upon  second  marriage  as  being  no  better 
than  a  ^Mecent  adultery";  (3)  that  Justin  con- 
firms at  once  his  statement  and  his  opinion  (Apol,  L 
15) ;  (4)  that  Origen  claims  a  special  glory  in  the 
world  to  come  for  those  that  have  chosen  the  lift 
of  consecrated  celibacy  {Horn.  xix.  in  Jerem,  4X 
and  gave  a  terrible  proof  in  his  own  self-mntila- 
tion  of  the  excesses  to  which  a  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  mysterious  words  of  Matt.  xix.  12 
might  lead.  Many  bye-cun-ents  of  theological 
thought  ahd  feeling  tended  to  swell  the  stream. 
The  influence  of  Eastern  Dualism,  the  assimilation 
by  the  Church  of  the  feeling,  if  not  of  the  dogma, 
which  culminated  in  Manichaeism,  the  growing 
honour  for  the  mother  of  the  Lord  as  the  Ever- 
virgin,  the  deepening  sense  of  the  awfulness  of 
the  Eucharistic  sacrifice,  the  embarrassment 
caused  by  domestic  ties  in  times  of  persecution, 
perhaps  also  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the 
purity  of  married  life  in  the  midst  of  the  fathom- 
less social  corruption  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
empire* — all  these  led  men  to  take  what  seemed 
to  them  at  once  the  easier  and  the  shorter  roaa 
to  the  higher  blessedness  of  hcnaren.  As  the 
monastic  life  spread,  those  who  embraced  it 
thought  of  themselves,  and  were  looked  upon  by 
others,  as  being  already  '*as  the  angels  in  heaven. 
The  praises  of  the  virgin-state  be^une  a  common 
topic  for  the  rhetoric  of  sermons  and  treatises ; 
and  the  dialogue  of  Methodius  of  Tyi-e  (Conoioiuia 
decan  Virginum)  is  probably  far  from  being  an 
exaggerated  specimen  of  its  class. 

Through  all  this,  however,  strong  as  might 
oe  the  influence  of  dogma  or  of  feeling,  the  ques- 
tion, as  regards  the  lay-members  of  the  Church, 
was  left  as  St.  Paul  had  left  it,  as  a  matter  for  each 
man's  conscience.  The  common  sense  of  Christian 
writers  led  them  to  see  the  absurdity  of  a  rule 
of  life  which  would  have  led  rapidly  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Christian  society  :  their  reverence 
made  them  shrink  from  condemning  what  had 
been  from  the  first  a  divine  ordinance  and  had 
now  become  the  symbol  of  the  mystic  union 
between  Christ  and  his  Church.  There  was  no 
attempt  so  far  to  enforce  the  higher  life  by 
any  legislation.'    Even  second  marriages,  though 

b  The  aathpntidty  of  the  treatiae  has  been  dftfeoded  faj 
Bonuu  Gatbolic  tbeologlaiu.  An  English  tnuialatioo  has 
been  published  in  Clark's  Ante-Niceme  Litrarg. 

«  Oomp.  the  picture  crawn  by  Qemait  of  Alezsndrta 
{Paedagog.  itl  2, 3),  as  shewing  what  was  povibte  even 
aiuoQg  those  who  were  nominally  Ghristians. 

*  A  solitary  exoeptioo  is  found  in  the  correspaodeDce 
between  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  and  Pinytos  of  Gnomis 
in  Kusebius  (//.  E.  iv.  23).  The  Utter,  it  would  seen,  bad 
tried  to  enforce  oelibaqr  among  those  commftled  to  bli 
care.    The  former  warns  him  against  rashly  ptociag  an 
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condcmiiAd  by  th*  more  rigorous  moralUts,  were 
not  forbidden.  Bat  it  vras  otherwise  with  the 
clergy.  The  feeling  that  they  were  bound  to 
exhibit  what  men  loc  «ed  on  as  the  higher  pat- 
tarn  of  holiness  gained  strength  in  proportion  as 
*Jiat  pattern  was  more  and  more  remoyed  from 
Iheir  common  life.  The  passage  already  referred 
to  in  Ignatius  (^Ep,  ad  Polyc,  c  5)  shews  that 
cren  then  there  were  laymen  who,  because  they 
were  celibates,  looked  down  superciliously  on 
bishops  who  continued,  after  their  appointment, 
to  cohabit  with  their  wives. 

The  practice  of  the  Church  of  the  first  three 
oenturicb  has  hardly  been  fiurly  dealt  with  by 
Protestant  controyersialists.  It  is  easy  to  point 
to  the  examples  of  married  apostles,  of  bishops 
and  presbyters,  who  had  wires  and  to  whom 
children  were  bom  long  after  their  ordination,* 
and  these  prore,  of  course,  that  marriage  was  not 
looked  on  as  incompatible  by  the  Church's  law 
with  ministerial  duties.  But  it  is  difficult,  per- 
haps impoesible,  to  point  to  one  instance  in  which 
the  marriage  was  contracted  after  ordination.' 
The  unwritten  law  of  the  ancient  Church  was 
indeed  like  that  of  the  Greek  Church  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Marriage  was  permitted  in  the  dei^, 
but,  as  such,  they  were  not  allowed  to  marrr. 
There  were  obriously  many  reasons  for  a  rule 
which,  at  first  sight,  appears  illogical  and  incon- 
sistent. It  carried  into  practice  the  principle  that 
a  man  f.hould  abide  in  tiie  state  in  which  a  sacred 
Tocation  had  found  him  (1  Cor.  vii.).  It  fulfilled 
the  condition  laid  down  by  St.  Paul,  that  the 
bishop-presbyter  was  to  be  the  husband  of  one 
wife,  and  yet  guarded  against  the  risk,  so  immi- 
nent in  all  religious  sects,  of  priestly  infiuence 
being  exercised  to  secure  a  wealthy  marriage. 
It  allowed  the  holiness  of  married  life,  yet  tacitly 
implied  the  higher  excellence  of  the  celibate. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  3rd  century  the  prin- 
ciple was  formulated  into  a  law,  and  both  the 
so-called  Apostolical  Canons  (c.  25)  and  Consti- 
tutions (tL  17)  rule  that  only  the  lower  orders 
of  the  clergy,  sub-deacons,  readers,  singers,  door- 
keepers, and  the  like,  might  marry  tUler  their 
appointment  to  their  office.  Those  who  disre- 
garded the  law,  and  the  offenders  were  numerous 
enough  to  call  for  special  legislation,  were  to  be 
punished  by  deposition  {Cone,  Neo-Caeaar,  c  1). 
Another  council,  held  about  the  same  time  (A.D. 
314)  at  Ancyra,  made  a  special  exception  (c.  10) 
in  farour  of  deacons  who,  at  the  time  of  their 
ordination,  gave  notice  to  the  ordaining  bishop 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  remain  single.  If 
they  did  not  give  notice,  and  yet  married,  they 
were  to  lose  their  office. 

The  growing  feeling  that  celibacy  was  a  higher 
Ktate  than  marriage  affected  before  long  what  has 
b4*en  just  described  as  the  law  of  the  Church  for 
the  first  three  centories.  The  married  clergy 
iiii;;ht  from  various  motives,  genuine  or  affected 

their  •bonkten  a  l>anlen  which  they  oould  not  bear.  It 
in  ubvHws  ihat  the  rule  would  be  applied  with  fj^mttr 
wuiopftcj  *o  the  clef:gy,  who  were  more  immediately 
nndfr  him. 

'  Om  strikinf  eiample  Is  found  In  the  history  of 
NoratiM,  who^  being  a  prieet,  is  charged  by  Cyprian 
iXfritt  4f )  with  havli«  so  iU-treated  his  wife  that  she 
misrarrird. 

f  H«fele.  a  sfngularly  fair  and  accurate  wriipr,  says 
Ikas  tbsre  Is  sbMilaiely  no  example  of  such  a  marriage 
l.p.l»). 


ttspirationa  after  greater  purity,  desire  to  be  free 
from  what  they  had  come  to  regi^Ta  as  an  impe- 
diment to  attaining  it.  The  penalty  of  deposition 
pronounced  by  the  Apostolic  Canons  (c  6)  on  any 
bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon  who  separated  him- 
self from  his  wife  **  under  the  pretence  of  piety," 
shows  that  so  far  the  Church  was  determined  to 
maintain  the  validity  of  the  contract  as  still 
binding. 

A  more  difficult  question,  however,  presented 
itselfl  Admitting  that  the  contract  was  not  to 
be  dissolved,  on  what  footing  was  it  to  continue  ? 
The  rigorous  asceticism  of  the  tiuM  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  answer  the  question  by  affirming  that 
the  husband  and  wife  were  to  live  together  as 
brother  and  sister,  that  any  other  intercourse 
was  incompatible  with  the  life  of  prayer,  and 
proianed  the  holiness  of  the  altar.  The  Council  of 
Elvira  (a.d.  805),  representing  the  more  excited 
feelings  that  had  been  roused  by  the  persecution 
of  Di^ctian,  made  the  first  attempt  to  enforce 
on  the  clergy  by  law,  and  under  pain  of  deposition 
(c83),  wlmt  had  probably  been  often  admired 
as  a  voluntary  act  of  self-control.  The  Council 
of  Nicaea  was  only  saved  from  adopting  a  like 
decree  as  a  law  for  the  whole  Church  by  the 
protest  of  Paphnutius,  a  confessor-bishop  from 
the  Upper  Thebaid,  who,  though  himself  a  celibate 
all  his  life,  appeared  as  the  advocate  at  once  of 
the  older  law  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  married 
life  as  compatible  with  holiness  (Sozom.  J£,  E.  i. 
23;  Socrat.  ff,  E,  I  ll).f 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  over  and  above 
the  ascetic  view  which  looked  on  marriage  as 
impure,  there  was  also  a  strong  sense  of  some 
of  the  inconveniences  connected  with  a  married 
clergy.  The  wives  of  bishops  took  too  much  upon 
them,  spoke  and  wrote  as  in  their  husbands'  name 
even  without  their  authority,  and  interfered  with 
the  discipline  of  the  diocese.  It  is  significant 
that  the  same  council  which  took  the  lead  in 
condemning  the  cohabitation  of  bishops,  priests, 
or  deacons  with  their  wives,  should  have,  as  its 
last  canon,  one  directed  against  the  practice, 
apparently  common,  of  women  receiving  or 
giving  ikerae  pacifioae  in  their  own  name 
(C.  Eiib.  c  81). 

The  contrastih'*tween  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene 
Council  and  thai  of  Elvira  on  this  matter  shows 
the  existence  of  opposite  tendencies  in  Eastern 
and  Western  Christendom,  and  from  this  point 
the  divergence,  first  in  feeling  and  afterwaxds  in 
legislation,  becomes  more  marked.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  trace  the  paths  taken  by  the  two 
great  divisions  of  Christendom  separately.  The 
Council  of  Gangra  was,  in  this  as  in  other  respects, 
the  representative  of  a  healthier  and  more  hnuwui 
feeling.  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Sebaste,  had  taught 
men  to  look  on  marriage  as  inoompatible  with 
holiness,  on  the  ministrations  of  married  priests 
as  worthless,  and  his  followers  accordingly  held 
aloof  from  them.  The  Council  did  not  hesitate 
to  pass  a  solemn  anathema  on  those  who  thua 
acted.  ((7.  Oangr,  c  4.)  The  more  ascetic  view, 
however,  gained  sround  in  Macedonia,  Theasaly, 
and  Achaia,  and  Uie  man  who  was  most  urgent 

t  The  narrative  has  been  called  In  qacstion  by  Ba- 
roDlos  and  other  Bomlsh  writen  on  this  ground,  thai 
Sucrstes  was  WsbswI  by  his  prepoMcssion  In  flsvoar  of  the 
Novattaas,  who  allowed  the  rosrrlsge  of  the  dagj,  but 
U  daiendMl  by  Hefele  ( Aii(r40e«  L  mv 
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iQ  pressing  it  was  the  Heliodonu,  then  bishop 
of  Tricca,  who,  in  earlier  life,  had  written  the 
sensuous,  erotic  romance  of  the  Aethwpica  (Socr. 
Jf.  E,  V.  22).  This  is  one  of  the  instances,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  exception  proves  the  rule,  and 
the  general  practice  of  the  Eastern  Church  was 
not  affected  by  the  rigorous  asceticism  of  its 
European  provinces.  Even  bishops  had  children 
bom  to  them  after  their  consecration.  This, 
however,  was  in  its  turn  opposed  to  the  domi- 
nant practice,  and  the  fiict  that  Synesius  (a.d.  410) 
refused  to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Ptolemais  unless 
he  was  allowed  to  continue  to  cohabit  with  his 
wife,  shews  that  a  dispensation  was  necessary, 
and  that  he  too  was  an  exception  to  the  general 
practice.  It  came  accordingly  to  be  the  rule  of 
the  Eastern  Church  that  men  who  were  married 
before  their  ordination  might  continue,  without 
blame,  to  live  with  their  wives,  but  that  a  higher 
standard  of  self-devotion  was  demanded  of  bishops, 
first  by  public  opinion  and  afterwards  by  eccle- 
siastical and  even  civil  legislation.  The  feeling 
found  a  formal  expression  in  the  Council  in  TruUo, 
which  sanctioned  cohabitation  in  the  case  of  sub- 
deacons,  deacons,  and  priests  (c  13)  married  be- 
fore ordination,  but  ordered  the  wife  of  a  bishop 
to  retire  to  a  convent  or  to  become  a  deaconess 
(c.  48).^  Those  who  had  married  after  their 
ordination  were  however  to  be  suspended,  and  in 
future  absolutely  deposed  (c.  36).  The  strong 
protest  in  c.  33  against  the  growth  of  a  Levi- 
tical  hereditary  priesthood  in  Armenia  may 
indicate  one  of  the  elements  at  work  in  bring- 
ing about  the  more  stringent  enforcement  of 
celibacy.  Even  the  former  were  subject  to  re- 
strictions analogous  to  those  which  governed  the 
ministrations  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  and  were 
not  allowed  to  contract  marriage  after  their  ordi- 
nation, the  rule  being  based  on  the  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Ancyra  already  referred  to,  but  ex- 
cluding the  power  which  that  conceded  of  giving 
notice  of  the  intention  to  marry,  at  the  time  of 
ordination.  The  Theodosian  Code  {De  Episcop. 
14,  2)  enforced  the  same  rule,  and  children  bom 
of  marriages  so  contracted  were  to  be  treated  as 
illegitimate  (Cod.  Theod.  de  bonis  cleric^  Jus- 
tinian. Noveit.  V.  c  8).  The  Emperor  Leo  the 
Wise  (A.D.  886-911)  confirmed  the  Tmllan  canon, 
with  a  modification  tending  towards  leniency. 
Clergy  who  so  married  were  not  to  be  reduced  as 
before  to  lay  communion,  but  were  simply  de- 
graded to  a  lower  order  and  shut  out  from  strictly 
priestly  functions.  The  results  of  this  compro- 
mising legislation  were  probably  then,  as  they 
are  now,  (1)  that  nearly  all  candidates  for  the 
pnesthood  married  before  they  were  admitted  to 
the  diaoonate ,  (2)  that  they  continued  to  live 
with  their  wives,  but  did  not  marry  again,  if  they 
were  left  widowers ;  and  (3)  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  secular  clergy  being  thus  ineligible  for 
the  episcopate,  the  bishops  were  mostly  chosen 
from  among  the  monks. 

[It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Nestorians 
till  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  relaxed  consi- 
derably the  rules  of  the  Trullaiii  Council,  and 
that  the  Monophysite  Abyssinians  allowed  their 
bishops  to  retain  their  wives  and  live  with  them. 

k  The  ObuDdl,  however,  rsoognlied,  while  it  deplored, 
the  £wi  that  bishops  eontinoed  to  live  with  their  wives  in 
Afrfea,Iibya,aod  elsewhere  (CIS).  It  forbade  the  scandal 
^  tke  ftitiBr^  sad  vanished  offeaden  with  deporitioo. 


Zacharias,    Ntiova   Otudifioaziane   del    CcUbait 
Sacro,  pp.  129,  130.]  [I.  G.  S.] 

It  remains  to  trace  the  progress  of  a  more 
stringent  and  **  thorough  "  policy  in  the  Churches 
of  the  West.  The  principle  asserted  at  Elvira 
extended  to  Western  Africa,  and  was  carried  fur- 
ther in  application.  Not  only  bishops,  presbytery 
and  deacons,  but  those  of  a  lower  grade  wbe 
ministered  at  the  altar  were  to  lead  a  celibate 
life  (2  C.  Carth,  c.  2).  It  was  assumed  as  aa 
axiom  that  the  intercourse  of  married  life  was 
incompatible  with  prayer  and  the  sacrifice  of  the 
altar,  and  as  the  priest  ought  always  to  pray,  and 
daily  to  offer  that  sacrifice,  he  must  of  necessity 
abstain  altogether  (Hieron.  Contr.  Jovmian.  i.  34). 
The  bishops  of  Rome  used  their  authority  in  the 
same  direction.  Siricius,  in  the  first  authentic  De- 
cretal (a.d.  385),  addressed  to  Himerius,  bishop 
of  Tarragona,  forbade  absolutely  the  marriage  of 
presbyters  and  deacons.  Innocent  I.  (a.d.  405)  in 
two  Decretals  addressed  to  Victricius,  bishop  of 
Rouen,  and  Exsuperius  of  Toulouse,  enforced  the 
prohibition  under  pain  of  degradation  {Corp,  Juris 
Can.  c  4, 5.  and  6  Dist.  31 ).  Leo  I.  (a.d.  443)  tried 
to  unite  the  obligation  of  the  marriage  vow  and 
the  purity  of  the  consecrated  life  by  allowing 
those  who  were  already  married  to  continue  to 
live  with  their  wives,  but  **  habere  quasi  non  ha- 
beant  .  .  .  quo  et  salva  sit  charitas  connubi- 
oram  et  oessent  opera  nuptiarnm  "  (Epist.  167  ad 
Husticum),  If  this  law  were  not  kept,  they  were 
to  be  subject  to  the  extreme  penalty  of  excommu- 
nication. So  in  like  manner  the  1st  Council  or 
Toledo  (c.  1)  forbade  the  promotion  of  deacons  or 
presbyters  "  qui  inc-ontincuter  cum  suis  nxoribus 
vixerint"  to  a  higher  grade.  So  also  the  1st 
Council  of  Orange  (can.  22,  23,  24)  forbade  the 
ordination  of  deacons  unless  they  make  a  vow  ot 
chastity,  and  punishes  subsequent  cohabitation 
with  deprivation.  The  1st  Council  of  Tours,  as  it 
afraid  of  the  consequences  of  this  extreme  rigour, 
reduced  the  penalty  to  the  suspension  of  those 
who  were  already  priests  from  priestly  functions, 
and,  in  the  ca.se  of  others,  excluded  them  from 
any  higher  grade  than  that  which  they  already 
occupi^  (1  C.  Turon.  c.  1,  2),  but  allowed  both  to 
partake  of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar.  The  sub- 
deacons,  perhaps  as  finding  less  compensation  in 
the  respect  of  the  people  and  in  the  nature  ot 
their  work,  held  out  longer  than  those  of  higher 
grade.  The  yoke  was,  however,  pressed  on  them 
too  by  Leo  (Epist.  34  to  Leo  of  Catania)  and 
Gregory  the  Great  (Corptw  Juris  Can,  c  14,  Dist. 
31),  and  Spain  still  kept  its  old  pre-eminence  in 
ascetic  rigour.  The  8th  Council  of  Toledo  (c.  6), 
A.D.  653,  condemned  both  the  marriage  of  sub- 
deacons  after  their  ordination,  and  continued  co- 
habitation if  they  wei*e  married  before.  Their 
work  as  bearing  the  vessels  of  the  altar  required 
that  they  should  keep  themselves  free  from  the 
pollution  which  was  inseparable  from  that  union. 
Offenders  were  to  be  sentenced  to  something  like 
perpetual  imprisonment  in  a  monastery.  The 
9th  Council  (c  10),  A.D.  659,  described  every  such 
union,  from  bishops  to  sub-deacons,  as  a  ^  con- 
nubium  detestandum,"  and  their  issue  were  not 
only  treated  as  illegitimate  and  excluded  from  all 
rights  of  inheritance,  but  treated  as  slaves  "  jure 
perenni  *'  of  the  Churcn  against  which  their 
fathers  had  offended.  It  is  melancholy,  but  in- 
structive, to  find  another  Council  of  the  same 
Church,  seventy-two  yeai's  latei  (a.d.  73 1),  com- 
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pelleJ  to  pass  canons  on  the  one  hand  against  the 
spread  of  unnatural  crime  among  the  clergy,  i 
pronouncing  the  sentence  of  deposition  and  exile 
on  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  who  were 
guilty  o£  it,  and,  on  the  other,  against  the 
attempts  at  suicide  which  were  becoming  fre- 
quent among  those  who  hnd  been  subjected  to 
the  discipline  of  the  Church,  with  its  censures 
and  its  penances  (16  C.  Toiet.  c  3  and  4). 
Stephen  IV.  (a.d.  769)  enforced  the  rule  of  the 
Western  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Eastern 
Church  {Corpus  Juris  Can,  c.  14,  Dist.  31). 

rrhe  contrast  between  Eastern  and  Western 
feeling  is  shown  singularly  enough  in  their  esti- 
mate of  the  relative  guilt  of  clerical  marriage 
and  fornication.  The  Council  of  Neo-Caesarea 
(c  1)  punishes  the  latter  with  greater  severity 
than  the  former.  That  of  Orleans  (c  1)  calmly 
puts  the  two  on  the  same  level,  *'  si  quis  pellici 
vel  uxori  se  jungat.**]  [I.  G.  S.] 

One  marked  exception  has  to  be  noted  to  the 
general  prevalence  of  this  rigour.  The  Church 
of  Milan,  in  this  as  in  other  things,  maintained 
its  independence  of  Rome,  and,  resting  on  the  au- 
thority of  Ambrose,  was  content  with  the  Eastern 
rule  of  monogamy,  and  applied  it  even  to  its 
own  archbishops.  '*The  practice  of  marriage 
was  all  but  universal  among  the  Lombard  clergy. 
They  were  publicly,  legally  married,  as  were  the 
laity  of  Milan"  (Milman*s  Latin  Christianit;/, 
b.  vi.  c.  3).*  The  practice  against  which  Peter 
Damiani  raved  in  the  1 1th  century  was  clearly 
of  long  standing,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  it 
bore  its  fruit  in  the  high  repute,  the  thorough 
organization,  which  made  the  Milanese  clei^y 
famous  through  all  Italy. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  limits  of  this  work 
to  carry  on  the  history  further.  Enough  has 
been  said  to  shew  that  when  Hildebrand  entered 
on  his  crusade  against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy 
he  was  simply  acting  on  and  enforcing  what  had 
for  about  seven  centuries  been  the  dominant  rule 
of  the  church.  The  confusions  of  the  period  that 
preceded  this  had  relaxed  the  discipline,  but  the 
law  of  the  Church  remained  unaltered.  The  ex- 
ceptional freedom  enjoyed  by  the  Church  of  Milan 
would  but  make  one  who  strove  after  the  unity 
of  a  theocracy  more  zealous  to  put  a  stop  to 
what  he  regarded  as  at  once  a  defilement  of 
the  sacred  office  and  a  rebellion  against  divine 
authority. 

[Obviously  this  rapid  and  yet  gradual  deve- 
lopment which  has  been  traced  of  clerical  celi- 
bacy was  very  largely,  if  not  mainly,  due  to  the 
influence  of  monasticism.  Celibacy  becomes,  step 
by  sten,  compulsory  on  all  the  clergy,  while  the 
monastic  obligation  is  rivetted  more  and  more 
tightly  by  an  irrevocable  vow.  In  the  monk 
celibacy  was,  as  has  been  indicated,  an  aspiration 
after  superhuman  holiness,  intensified  by  that 
feeling  of  despair  with  which  he  was  apt  to 
regard  the  world  around  him,  and  its  apparently 
hopeless  state  of  corruption  ;  and  in  subtle  oom- 
bin.ition  with  motives  of  this  kind  was  the  han- 
kering after  wonder  and  veneration.     In  every 

t  The  pawsffi  from  Ambrose  have  been  much  tarn- 
pemd  with,  and  the  text  Is  donbtfuL  **  Mooogtmla  sace*'- 
doton  "  sod  *  castimoDia  '*  prcKnt  tbcmaelves  as  various 
nvdfii^.  One  text  permits^  another  prohibits,  coha* 
bitoUnn  aflrr  marriag!.  See  the  diacoasion  in  MUman's 
notcLc; 


way  the  example  of  the  monks  told  powerfully 
on  the  clergy.  The  more  devout  longed  to  attain 
the  monk*8  moral  impassibility;  lowsr  natures 
were  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  gaining  for 
themselves  the  monks'  commanding  position. 
Thus  the  rivalry,  which  never  ceased,  between 
the  re^lar  and  the  secular  clergy,  made  the 
clergy  generally  more  willing  to  accept  the  hard 
conditions  exacted  of  them  by  the  policy  of  their 
rulers.  So  at  least  it  was  in  Western  Christen- 
dom. In  the  East  there  was  a  more  complete 
severance  between  the  monks  and  the  secular 
clergy,  the  former  being  debarred  more  closely 
from  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  the  latter 
acquiescing  in  what  was  for  them  ecclesiastically 
a  lower  standing.]  [I.  G.  S.] 

It  is  obvious  that  just  in  proportion  to  the 
stringency  with  which  the  law  of  celibacy  was 
carried  into  effect  were  its  evils  likely  to  shew 
themselves.  One — and  that  for  a  time  a  very 
formidable  one — will  form  the  subject  of  a  sepa- 
rate article.  If  men  had  not  wives,  while  the 
hubits  of  society  made  them  dependent  on  the  do- 
mestic services  of  women,  they  must  have  house- 
keepers. The  very  idealism  of  purity  which  held 
that  husband  and  wife  might  live  together  as 
brother  and  sister,  seemed  to  imply  that  any  man 
and  any  woman  might  live  together  on  the  same 
footing  without  risk  or  scandal.  The  scandal 
came,  however,  fast  enough — and  the  Sub-imtro- 
DUCTAE  or  SvrcurojcTol  came  to  occupy  a  very 
prominent  position  in  the  legislation  of  the 
Church.  [E.  H.  P.] 

[See,  further,  Alteserrae,  Ascetioon  vel  Origo 
Ret  Monasticae^  Par.  1674;  S.  Bonaventurae, 
Sentent,  iv.  zxxvii.  0pp.  Venet.  1751 ;  Hallier, 
De  Sacr,  Elect,  et  Ordinat,  v.  i.  10,  Paris,  1536 ; 
Gerson,  Diahgus  sup.  Coelibatu,  0pp.  ii.  p.  617, 
Antverp.  1606 ;  Ferraris,  Biblioth&caf  s.  vv.  Cle- 
ricus,  Conjuges,  Venet.  1778 ;  Laimoy,  Impedi- 
ment. Ordin.  0pp.  I.  U.  p.  742,  Colon.  1731; 
Schramm,  Compend.  Theolog.  iii.  p.  694,  Augs- 
burg, 1768 ;  Bingham,  Origines  Eocles.  VU.  iv. 
Lond.  1727 ;  Concina,  De  CoeHbatu,  Romae,  1755 ; 
Paleotimo,  De  Coetibatu^  Summa  Orig.  Eccles. 
Venet.  1766 ;  Mich,  de  Medina,  De  Sacr.  Horn, 
Continentidj  Ven.  1568;  Campegius,  De  Coelib. 
Sacerdotum.  Ven.  1554;  G.  Callixtus,  De  Conjug. 
Cleric.  Helmstadt,  1631 ;  Osiander,  Exam,  CoeUb. 
Cferic.  Tubingen,  1664;  H.  C.  Lea,  History  of 
Christian  Celibacy,  Philadelphia,  1867.]    [I.  G.  S.] 

CELLA  or  CELLA  MEMOBLAE,  a  small 
memorial  chapel  erected  in  a  sepulchral  area 
over  the  tomb  of  the  deceased,  in  which  at  stated 
times,  especially  the  anniversary  of  his  decease 
his  friends  and  dependents  assembled  to  celebrate 
an  agape,  and  partake  of  a  banquet  in  his  honour. 
These  were  often  built  over  the  tombs  of  martyrs, 
and  were  then  known  as  Martyria,  Memoriae 
Martyrwn,  Concilia  Martyrtun,  and  Confessiones, 
Sepulchral  buildings  of  this  character  were  com- 
mon both  to  heathens  and  Christians.  Indee<* 
here,  as  in  so  much  else,  Christianity  simply  in- 
herited existing  customs,  purged  them  of  licen- 
tious or  idolatrous  taint,  and  adopted  them  as 
their  own.  Thns  heathen  and  Christian  monu- 
ments mutually  throw  light  on  one  another.  A 
Christian  inscription,  recording  the  formation  of 
an  area  and  the  construction  of  a  cellHj  is  given 
in  the  article  Ceicetert. 

Directions  for  t:  e  erection  of  a  building  bearing 
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the  lame  titla,  uid  dcrotM  to  ■  ■im[liu'  purpose 
bj  ■  p«g«ll,  »re  giWL  In  ■  lery  enrioui  ¥lill, 
•Dce  engnvnl  on  >  tomb  at  Lrngiu,  n  copj  of 
>  portion  of  which  ha*  been  dlicoTend  in  the 
Uoding  of  a  MS.  of  the  10th  crotarj  in  the  L>- 
linr;  at  Baile.  The  will  ia  priot«d  by  Dt  Koui 
In  the  Bulltlliiui  diAre.  CHd.,  Dec  186.1.  In  it 
vt  flnit  moat  particaUr  dinotioni  for  the  com- 

CletioD  of  the  alia  numonat,  which  the  teatatnr 
fd  alreutj  begun.  In  exact  aoccnUan  with  the 
plan  he  left  behind  him.  Thia  oiUa  stDod  in  the 
centre  of  an  ana.  In  lYont  of  it  waa  to  be  eiecteJ 
BE  altar  of  the  finest  Carrara  marble  in  which  the 
tMtatOT'i  aihei  were  to  be  deponted.  The  ee!l:i 
itaelf  wai  to  conbdn  two  itatnei  of  the  teitatbr, 
one  Id  bronie,  one  in  marble.  Pnviiiou  w>«  to- 
be  made  for  the  eaij  opening  and  BhattioK  of 
the  tWio.  There  wa>  to  be  an  titdra,  which  ve& 
toba  farnlahed  with  couchea  and  benchei  on  the 
daji  on  which  the  cdla  waa  opened.  CorerielzL 
(Jodioeii  and  pillewe  (pirvicalia)  to  laj  apon  the 
Mat!  were  alto  to  lio  proi-ided,  and  eren  gar- 
ta  laballae  and  tmiiias)  fbr  the  gueita  who 
nbled  to  do  hoBsiir  tD  the  daparted.  Orchards 
and  tanka  {laeut)  formed  part  of  the  plan.  It 
waa  alio  orderad  that  ail  the  teatator'a  freedmoo 
were  to  make  a  jaarlj  contribation  out  of  which 
a  bast  waa  to  ht  proTided  on  a  certain  day,  and 
partaken  of  on  the  apot.  Additional  light  i' 
thrown  upon  the  last-named  proviaion  by  tlic 
terms  of  a  long  and  carious  inacription  relatinir 
to  a  eolhiiiwn  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  coDaiil- 
ing  chiefly  of  alavea,  of  the  year  A.D.  133.  One 
of  the  regulations  waa  that  the  membera  of  the 
confraternity  ware  to  dine  together  sli  times  in 
the  Tear  (Nortlioote,  R.  S.  p.  51).  These  ctltia 
veri  memorial  halla  for  funeral  bsnqneta.  The 
Christians  were  easentially  men  of  their  conntry 
and  their  age,  roliowing  in  ail  thioga  lawful  the 
easterns  of  the  time  and  place  in  which  their  lat 
waa  caat.  The  recent  InTestigatloDS  of  De  Rotsi 
do  much  to  diipel  the  Idea  of  the  specilic  and 
eiclnsife  character  of  the  Christianity  of  the 
prlraitive  Church.  Rxjecting  the  abuses  arising 
from  the  liceoia  of  pagan  morals,  there  wni 
nothing  in  itself  to  take  eiceptios  at  in  the 
funeral  feast,  indeed  the  primltlire  agapae  or 
loTe-feaata  were  often  aoth tag  more  than  funeral 
tmnqneU  held  in  ctllae  at  the  tomba  ofthe  Ihith- 
ful,  the  eipenses  of  which,  iu  the  case  of  the 
poorer  membera,  were  provided  oat  of  the  ar^.-'i 
conuniinuar  chnrch-chest.  We  are  familiar  with 
pictorial  repreaentationa  of  banquets  of  this  n.i- 
ture  deriTcd  from  the  Catacombs.  Bottari  soil- 
plies  ns  with  two  such  of  remarkable  interest 
trom  the  cemetery  of  SS.  Uarcellioas  and  Pet)'i- 
(Boturi,  Pittart,  tom.  ii.  tar.  107,  109,  127). 
and  one  from  St.  Callistns  (ibid.  tom.  iii.  p.  1. 
110, 118>  [CATACOMBS.]  There wasaremarkaLI.^ 
correspondeoce  between  the  arrangements  of  th? 
Christuuia  and  heathens  In  these  matters.  Iu. 
ooth  not  only  was  the  coat  of  the  funerul  banquet 
paid  out  of  the  general  f\ind,  but  suitable  cloth- 
.kig  was  also  prorldad  for  those  who  were  preseut 
at  these  banquets.  In  an  InTentorj  of  farnitiire 
conflacatad  In  the  Diocletian  panecutlon  in  a  hou^e 
where  Christians  wer«  in  the  habit  of  meeting  nt 
CirU  in  Numidia,  in  addition  to  chaliou  of  gt.l<i 
and  allver,  and  lamp*,  Ac,  we  find  articles  of 
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nature.  Th>ae  cMu  were  not  only  msd  fbr  tha 
funeral  feaati,  which  ware  neooaarily  Infreqneat, 
hut  also  formed  oratories  to  which  the  faithful 
reaorted  at  all  timet  to  offer  up  their  deiotlona 
iT«r  the  remalna  of  their  departed  brethren. 
Hie  name  cella,  as  applied  to  sn  h  places  of 
'enniou,  seems  to  hare  been  restri;.ted  I'l  mn- 
lubterranean  buildinga  erected  In  the  fnoeial 
a^eOy  abore  the  grare  of  the  indlTidua]  whom  it 
waa  desired  to  commemorate.  Chambers  a>n- 
atmcted  for  thIa  parpoae  in  the  aubteTraoeen 
cemeteries  were  known  as  cWnmJd  [Catacoiib}. 
Another  appellation  by  which  they  were  known 
whether  aboTe  ground  or  lielow,  was  memorial 
mari^nm  or  martyria  until  they  lost  their  pri- 
miCiTa  name  of  oUae,  and  became  known  ai 
ion/BM  (Hierom,  Ep.  ad  VutOnU.).  In  feet,  the 
magnificent  basillcaa  erected  above  the  tomba  of 
the  martyrainthe  age  of  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
by  Constantine  and  other  ChriMtian  emperors, 
were  nothing  more  than  smpliticationa  of  the 
bumble  edlat  or  memoriae  built  in  Che  area  of 
the  cemeterie*. 

We  know  from  Anaatastus  (f  SI)  that  many 
bnildings  were  erected  in  the  cemeteries  by  the 
direction  of  Pope  Fabiann*  (*.d.  238-154),  "mnl- 
(a>  tabricas  per  coemeteria  fieri  praecepit." 
Thase  fabrioae  we  may  aafbly  identify,  with 
raampini,  Anaaldi,  Dc  Roaai,  Sic.  with  the  cellae 
memoiiae  of  which  we  baTc  been  apeaking. 
"They  were  probably  little  oratories  constmcled 
either  for  pnrposea  of  worahip,  or  the  celebrs' 
tion  of  the  agapae,  or  of  mere  gnardianahip  ot 
the  tombs  according  to  the  common  practice 
if  the  KonianB"(Northoote,  S.8.  p.  86).  The 
peace  which  the  Church  had  at  this  time  enjoyod 
If  50  years  would  have  encouraged  the 
.  of  such  buildings,  and  rendered  the  nsr 
of  them  free  IVom  apprehen^on. 

Cella  and  allula  were  employed  at  a  later  time 
for  sepntchral  chapela  built  along  the  aide  wall* 
of  a  church.  It  la  used  in  this  tense  by  Pauli- 
nas of  Nola,  in  whose  writing*  such  chapels  are 
more  freqaentlr  termed  cubicula.  [CuBtcuLUV.] 
pie  of  the  use  of  the  ward  in  the  sense 

._ .Stic    cell   b  given    by  Combelia,    D« 

Tempio  S.  Sophiae  p.  260,  B^Borm  *#  tJi^pr  tat 
KtAAfa  ab  ri  TiaJ  carl  r^v  Tdjic  airir. 

[E.V.] 

CELLEBAHIU8,  Cellarios,  xt^Xipau  mA- 
\api-ntt.  One  of  the  highest  official*  in  a  monaa- 
tery.  As  the  prior  was  neit  to  the  abbat  in 
apiritual  thinga,  ao  the  Celleiarins,  under  the 
abbat,  had  the  management  and  control  of  all 
the  aecniar  aflsira.  He  wad  sometimes  called 
oeconomus  (olaorj^i),  dispensator  or  procurator. 
According  to  most  oommentaton  on  the  Bene- 
dictine Rule  he  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  abbat 
with  conseot  of  the  seniors,  and  was  to  hold 
office  for  one  year  or  more  (fl*y.  3.  Bened,  c  31, 
cf.  CoiKord.  Regal,  c  40).  [1.  G.  &] 

CELLITAB,  KfUi^oi.  A  claas  of  monks, 
midway  between  hermits  and  coenobite*.  Strictly 
apeaking,  they  were  the  anchorites,  inax"!^"'. 
so  called  because  they  withdrew  or  retired  from 
the  coenobia,  wherein  the  monks  dwelt  together, 
to  small  cells  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  On 
festivals  they  repaired  to  the  church  of  the 
monaaterj,  and  thus,  being  still  semi-attached 
to  the  cemmunity,  they  differed  from  the  her- 
mits, ^pnulrai,  who  were  independent  of  coatrol 
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fBvk.  Tke9,  I.  r.y.  As  preferring  the  more 
complete  priracy  and  quiet  of  these  oelU  to 
^nng  in  common,  they  were  sometimes  called 
hesychastae,  ^irvxcurroi,  and  their  cells  ^mx^ 
mipla  (Bingfau  Orig.  VIL  ii.  14. ;  Justin.  NovelL 

The  word  ^  oella/'  ircXAfor,  originally  meaning 
the  caye,  den,  or  separate  cell  of  each  recluse 
(So^  H.  E,  tL  31 ;  Greg.  Dial  ii.  84),^  soon 
came  to  be  applied  to  their  collective  dwelling- 
place  ;  in  this  resembling  the  term  monasterium, 
which  signified  at  first  a  hermit's  solitary  abode, 
and  subsequently  the  abode  of  several  monks 
together.  ^  Celia,"  in  its  later  use,  was  applied 
eren  to  larger  monasteries  (Mab.  Ann,  r.  7); 
but  usually  to  the  ofibhoots  or  dependencies  of 
the  old  foundation  (Du  Cange,  s.  t.)  ^^Cellula" 
is  used  for  a  monastery  by  Gregory  of  Tours 
(HuL  tL  8,  29,  &c).  In  the  Rule  of  St.  Fruo- 
tuosus  ^^celU"  stands  for  the  *«  black-hole,"  the 
place  of  solitary  confinement  for  offenders  against 
the  discipline  (Mab.  Ann,  xiii.  41).  The  Regula 
Agaunensis  forbad  separate  cells  for  the  monks ; 
but  it  is  not  clear  whether  this  prohibition  refers 
to  cells  within  the  walls  or  to  the  cells  outside 
ofthe^'cellitae." 

Cassian,  in  his  account  of  the  different  kinds 
of  monks  in  Egypt,  condemns  the  '*  Sarabaitae," 
who  dwelt  together  in  small  groups  of  cells 
without  rule  or  superior  (Cass.  Coil,  zviii.  17). 
The  same  distrust  of  what  inevitably  tended  to 
disonier  and  licence  is  shown  in  the  decrees  of 
Western  Councils  (e.g.  Conoc,  Aurel,  1.  c.  22; 
Agath,  c  38>  But  the  cells  of  the  <'Cellitae," 
properly  so  called,  resembled  rather  a  **  Laura  " 
in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  each  Laura  being  a 
quasi  coenobitic  cluster  of  cells,  forming  a  com- 
munity to  which,  in  the  earlier  days  of  monachism, 
the  abbat's  will  was  in  place  of  a  written  rule. 
The  tiret  of  these  ^  Lauras  "  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  St.  Chariton,  about  the  middle  of  the 
4th  century,  near  the  Dead  Sea  (Bulteau,  Jfiat. 
Mfjn,  (f(Jrient.  'J82).  Other  famous  lauras  were 
those  of  St.  Euthymius,  near  Jerusalem,  in  the 
next  century,  and  of  St.  Sabas,  near  the  Jordan ; 
to  the  former  only  grown  men  were  admitted,  to 
the  latter  only  boys  (Helyot,  Hist,  det  Ordr, 
M(m,  Diftdert.  Prelim.  §  5> 

The  motive  for  withdrawing  from  a  monas- 
tery to  one  of  those  little  cells  clustering  round 
it  was,  apparently,  a  desire  in  some  cases  of  soli- 
tude, in  others  of  a  less  austere  mode  of  life. 
E<tch  tell  had  a  small  garden  or  vineyard,  in 
which  the  monk  could  occupy  himself  at  pleasure 
(I>u  Cange,  s.  v.).  But  sometimes  the  **  Cellita" 
was  a  monk  with  aspirations  afler  more  than 
ordinary  self-denial.  Thus  it  was  a  custom  at 
Vienna,  in  the  6th  century,  for  some  monk,  se- 
lected u  pre-eminent  in  sanctity,  to  be  immured 
in  a  solitary  cell,  as  an  intercessor  for  the  people 
(Mab.  Ann,  iv.  44,  cf.  vii.  57). 

A  strict  rule  for  ^'Cellitae"  was  drawn  up  in 
the  9th  century  by  Grimlac  Their  cells  were 
to  be  near  the  monastery,  either  standing  apart 
one  from  another  or  communicating  only  by  a 
window.    The  cellitae  were  to  be  supported  by 

*  KcJUM»n(«  also  meant  sn  imperial  diamberUin  at 
Ike  oooft  of  Coostaotinople. 

*  **  Ad  pcoprlam  oellam  revertlsMl'*  is  tataa  bj  some 
as  rHcTrtof  to  a  ooovcnt  of  nuns  already 

by  »^  Scholastka  (Urcf.  Dud,  ii.  34). 


their  own  work  or  by  alms :  they  might  be  either 
clergy  or  laymen.  If  professed  monks,  th«iy 
were  to  wear  the  dress  of  the  order;  if  not,  a 
cape  as  a  badge.  None  were  to  be  admitted  into 
the  '^ Cellitae"  except  by  the  bishop  or  the 
abbat,  nor  without  a  noviciate.  They  were  t» 
have  their  own  chapel  for  mass ;  and  a  window 
in  the  wall  of  the  church,  through  which  they 
might  '*  assist "  at  the  services,  and  receive  the 
confessions  of  penitents.  A  seal  was  to  be  set 
by  the  bishop  on  the  door  of  each  cell,  never  to 
be  broken,  except  in  urgent  sickness  for  the 
necessary  medical  and  spiritual  comfort  (Helyot, 
Dits,  PrH,ibi  BvlUan.ffut.del'Ordre  8.i,L 
it  21). 

The  term  cettuhntu  has  been  supposed  equiva- 
lent to  ceUitii,  It  is  used  by  Sidonius  ApoUi- 
nans  for  the  Lerinensian  monks  (IX.  Ep.  3,  ad 
Faust,),  According  to  Dn  Cange  it  sometiines 
means  a  monk  sharing  the  same  cell  with 
another.  [L  G.  S.] 

C^ELSUS.  (1)  (niild-martyr  at  Antioch  un- 
der Diocletian,  is  commemorated  Jan.  9  {Mati, 
Rom,  VeL,  Usuardi). 

(8)  Martyr  with  Nazarius  at  Milan,  June  12 
{MaH,  Usuardi). 

The  Mart,  Bom,  Vet,  places  the  invention  of 
the  relics  of  these  saints  on  this  day,  the  mar- 
tyrdom on  July  28.     The  CaL  Byzant,  comme 
morates  them  on  Oct.  14.  [C] 

CEMETERY  {Komnrfiptw,  Coemeterium). 
In  the  fiuniliar  term  ceme^sry  we  have  an  ex- 
ample—one among  many— of  a  new  and  nobler 
meaning  being  breathed  by  C^hristianity  into  a 
word  already  familiar  to  heathen  antiquity.  Al- 
ready employed  in  its  natural  sense  of  a  **  sleep- 
ing place"  (Dosid.  apud  Athenaeum,  143,  C),  it 
became  limited  in  the  language  of  Christians  to 
the  places  where  their  brethren  who  had  fallen 
asleep  in  Christ  were  reposing  until  the  morning 
of  the  Resurrection.  I^ath,  through  the  Resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ,  had  changed  its  nature 
and  its  name.  '*  In  Christianis,"  writes  St.  Je- 
rome, Ep.  29,  ^  mors  non  est  mors,  sed  dormitio 
et  somnus  appellatur."  ^  Mortuos  oonsuevit 
dicere  dormientes  quia  evigilaturos,  id  est  resur- 
recturos  vultlntelligi''(Aug.  Bs,  in  P$,  Ixxxvii.). 
And  the  spot  where  the  bodies  of  the  departed 
were  deposited  also  changed  its  designation  and 
received  a  new  and  significant  title.  The  faithful 
looked  on  it  as  a  aoi^irr^pior,  ^  a  sleeping-place ; 
the  name  being,  as  St.  Chrjrsostom  says,  a  per- 
petual evidence  that  those  who  were  laid  there 
were  not  dead  but  sleeping:  Ztk  rovro  ainhs 
6  tAwos  KOifiririipiop  mw6fuurrai  tim  fidBps  8ti 
ol  rffXcun}jc4^fff  icol  itrrav^a  mlfitpoi  oh  rt$r^ 
Kooi  iiXXk  KoifiAtrrm  Kol  iratfc^twi.  {HomH. 
Ixxxi.) 

The  earliest  example  of  the  use  of  the  word 
is,  perhaps,  in  the  PhiUnophumena  of  Hippolytus, 
c  222,  where  we  read  that  Zephyrinus,  bishop 
of  Rome,  ^  set "  (^Uistus,  afterwards  his  suc- 
cessor, "  over  the  cemetery,**  tls  rh  KOifirrrfipioy 
ttariarjtaw  (Philoeophum,  lib.  ix.  c  7).  Here  the 
word  is  recognized  as  an  already  established  term. 
That  its  origin  was  exclusively  Christian,  and 
that  in  its  new  sense  it  was  a  term  unknown, 
and  hardly  intelligible  to  the  heathen  authoritieH, 
is  evidenced  by  the  form  of  the  edicts  which 
supply  the  next  examples  of  its  use.  In  the  pei- 
secutios  under  Valerian,  ^.D.  257,  Aemilianoi 
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the  prefect  prohibited  the  Christians  of  Alex- 
andria, cir  rk  icaXoufifpa  tcoifiirHipta  cmtc- 
cVat.  This  edict  was  revoked  by  Gallienns  on 
the  cessiition  of  the  jtersecution,  c  259,  and  an 
imperial  rescript  asain  permitted  the  bishops 
rh   rmv    xaXov/iIyofP   KOififtrripi»p   inroXofi' 

fidytir  x^P^^  I^  ^h®  ^1*^  ^^^  ^^*  i°  familiar 
use  among  the  heathen  inhabitants,-  it  would 
have  been  needless  to  have  thus  specified  them. 

A  distinction  between  the   burial   places  of 
Christians  and   those  of  another  faith  had  its 
origin  in  the  very  first  ages  of  the  Church.   This 
principle  of  jealous  sepanition  after  death  be- 
tween the  worshippers  of  the  True  God  and  the 
heathen  was  inherited  from  the  Jews.    The  Jews 
wherever  they  resided  had  their  own  places  of 
sepulchre,  from  which  all  but  their  co-religionists 
were  rigidly  excluded.    In  Rome  they  very  early 
had  a  catacomb  of  their  own  in  the  Monte  Verde 
on  the  Via  Portuensis,  outside  the  Trasteverine 
quarter  of  the  city,  which  was  their  chief  place 
of  residence.     Another  has  been  investigated  by 
De  Rossi  on  the  Via  Appia ;  the  construction  of 
which  he  considers  takes  us  back  as  far  as  the 
time  of  Augustus.     So  also  the  Christians,  in 
death   as  well  as  in  life,  would  seek  to  carry 
out  the  apostolic  injunction  to  **  come  out,  and 
be  separate,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing." 
The  faithful   brethren  of  the  little  fiock,  the 
'*  peculiar  people,"  lay  apart,  still  united  by  the 
ties  of  a  common  brotherhood,  waiting  for  ^'  the 
great  and  terrible  day  "  which  according  to  the 
universal  belief  of  the  primitive  church  was  so 
near  at  hand.    As  an  evidence  of  the  abhorrence 
felt  in  very  early,  though  not  the  earliest,  times 
of  uniting  Christians  and  pagans  in  one  common 
sepulchre,  we  may  refer  to  the  words  of  Cyprian, 
A.D.  254.    This  Father  upbraids  a  lapsed  Spanish 
bishop  named  Martialis,  among  other  crimes,  with 
having  associated  with  the  members  of  a  heathen 
funeral  college  and  joined  in  their  funeral  ban- 
quets, and  having  buried  his  sons  in  the  cemetery 
over  which  they  had  superintendence — "  Praeter 
gentilium  tnrpia  et  lutulenta  convivia  et  collegia 
diu  frequentata,  filios  in  eodem  collegio,  exter- 
arum   gentium   more,   apud  profana    sepnlchra 
depositee  et  alienigenis  consepultos"  (Cyprian. 
£jf}i8t.  67).     Hilary  of  Poitiers,  c.  360,  also  com- 
menting on  the  text,  **  let  the  dead  bury  their 
dead,"  asserts   the    same   principle,   *'Ostendit 
Dominus  ....  inter  fidelem  filium  patremque  in- 
fidelem  jus  paterni  nominis  non  relinqui.     Non 
obsequium  humandi  patris  negavit,  sed  .  . .  ad- 
monuit  non  admisceri  memoriis  sanctorum  mor- 
tuos  infideles  "  (Comm,  in  Matt.  cap.  vii.).    These 
Christian  cemeteries  were  in  their  first  origin 
private  and  individual.    The  wealthier  members 
of  the  Church  were  buried  each  in  a  plot  of 
ground  belonging  to  him,  while  the  tombs  of 
the  poorer  sort,  like  that  of  their  Lord,  were 
dug  in  the  villas  or  gardens  of  rich  citizens  or 
matrons  of  substance  who  had  embraced  the  faith 
of  Christ,  and  devoted  their  property  to  His 
service.   The  titles  by  which  many  of  the  Roman 
cemeteries  are  still    designated,   though   often 
confused  with  the  names  of  conspicuous  saints 
and  martyrs  who  in  later  times  were  interred  in 
them,  are  derived  from  their  original  possessors, 
some  of  whom  may  with  great  probability  be 
referred  to  very  early  if  not  apostolic  times. 
Tkt  oemeteries  which  are  designated  as  those  of 
,  DomiUlla,  Commodilla,  Cy  i  laca,  Priiicilla, 
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Praetextatus,  Pontianus,  &c.,  were  so  called,  not 
as  being  the  burial  places  of  these  individuals, 
but  because  the  sepulchral  area  which  formed  the 
nacleus  of  their  ramifications  had  been  their  pn> 
perty.    Not  that  in  every  instance  the  crigina 
cemetery  received  this  large  extension.     Under- 
ground Christian  tombs  have  been  focad  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rome  consisting  of  no  more  than  a 
single  sepulchral  chamber,  so  that  sonie  of  thes? 
cemeteries  may  have  been  always  limited  to  the 
members  and  adherents  of  a  single  family.     The 
only  necessary  restriction  was  that  of  a  common 
faith.     A  few  years  ago  a  gravestone  was  found 
in  the  catacomb  of  Nicomedes  outside  the  Porta 
Pia,  bearing  an  inscription  in  which  a  certain  Va- 
lerius Mercurius,  according  to  the  Roman  custom, 
bequeathed  to  his  freedmen  and  freedwomen  and 
their  posterity  the  right  of  sepulture  in  the  same 
cemetery,  provided   that  they  belonged   to   his 
own  religion.  At  (ad)  religion  em  PERTiUENxra 
MEAH.     We  liave  another  example  of  the  same 
kind  in  an  inscription  which  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  most  ancient  part  of  the  cemetery  of  Nereus 
and  Achilleus.     In  this  it  is  recorded  that  M. 
Antonius  Restitutus  made  a  hypogaeum  for  him- 
self and  his  family  trusting  in  the  Lord,  **  sibi 
et  suis  fidentibus  in    Domino."     We  have  no 
example  of  language  of  this  kind  in  any  heathen 
epitaph.    The  strongest  tie  of  brotherh<M>d  among 
Christians  was  a  common  faith.     This  bond  out- 
lasted death,  and  nowhere  was  its  power  more 
felt  than  in  their  burials.     Nor  was  there  any- 
thing in  the  social  or  religious  position  of  the 
first  Christians  in  Rome  and  elsewhere  to  curtail 
their  liberty  in  the  mode  of  the  disposing  of 
their  dead.     They  lived  in,  and  with  their  age, 
and  followed  its  customs  in  all  things  lawful.    No 
existing  laws  interfered  with  them.    On  the  con- 
trary, all  the  ordinances  of  the  Roman  legislation 
under  which,  as  citizens,  they  lived,  were  favour- 
able to  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  burial 
places  by  the  Christians.     In  Rome  land  used 
for  interment  became  ipso  facto  invested  with  a 
religious  character  which  extended  not  only  to  the 
area  in  which  the  sepulture  took  place,  but  to 
the  hypogaea  or  subterranean  chambers  beneath 
it,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  cellae  memoriae,  the 
gardens,  orchards,  and  other  appurtenances  be- 
longing to  them.     The  violation  of  a  tomb  w<is 
a  crime  under  the  Roman  law  visited  with  the 
severest  penalties.     According  to  Paulus  (Digest, 
lib.  xlvii.  tit.  xii.  §  11)  those  convicted  of  remov- 
ing a  body  or  digging  up  the  bones  were,  if  jwr- 
sons  of  the  lowest  rank,  to  suffer  capital  punish- 
ment ;  if  of  higher  condition,  to  be  banished  to 
an  island,  or  condemned   to   the  mines.      This 
privilege  reached  even  to  those  who,  a*  martyrs, 
had  forfeited  their  lives  to  the  law.     The  iJvjcst 
contains  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
Roman  lawyers  that  the  bodies  of  criminals  might 
legally  be  given  up  to  those  who  asked  for  them. 
''Corpora  animadversorum   quibuslibet  petenti- 
bus  ad   sepulturam   danda   sunt"   (Paulus   ap. 
Digest,  lib.  xlviii.  tit.  xxiv.).     Ulpian  (iftid,  §  1) 
adduces  the  authority  of  the  Em|>eror  Augustus 
for  the  restoration  of  the  bodies  of  criminals 
to   their  relations.     In   his  own   time,  he  re- 
marks,  a   formal  petition  and   permission  was 
requisite,  and  the  request  was  sometimes  refused, 
chiefly  in  cases  of  high  treason.     This  exception 
may  have  sometimes  interfered  with  the  Chris- 
tians obtaining  ()osscst>ion  of  the  body  of  a  raartyi 
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who  had  reiVised  to  swear  *^  by  the  fortune  of 
OMmr.**  But  for  the  first  two  centari**  *here 
w  no  evidence  of  any  such  prohibition,  and 
unless  the  **  Acts  of  the  martyrs "  are  to  be 
altogether  discredited,  the  nucleos  of  many  of 
the  existing  catacombs  was  created  by  the  burial 
of  some  fkmous  martyr  on  the  private  property 
of  a  wealthy  Christian.  The  facilities  for  burial 
would  be  also  further  enlarged  by  the  existence 
of  legalized  funeral  guilds  or  confraternities 
{collegid%  associated  together  for  the  reverent 
celebration  of  the  funeral  rites  of  their  members. 
The  Christians  were  not  forbidden  by  any  rules 
of  their  own  society,  or  laws  of  the  empire,  to 
enter  into  a  corporate  union  of  this  kind.  The 
jurist  Marcian,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  as  quoted  in  the  Digests  {De  Colieg.  et 
Corpor.  lib.  xlvii.  tit.  xxii.  1),  when  stating  the 
prohibitions  against  collegia  sudnlicia^  soldiers' 
clubs,  and  other  illicit  combinations,  expressly 
excepts  meetings  the  object  of  which  was  re- 
ligious, ^  religionis  causa  coire  non  prohibentur," 
provided  they  were  not  forbidden  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate ;  as  well  as  associations  of  the  poorer 
classes  meeting  once  a  month  to  make  a  small 
payment  for  common  purposes,  one  of  which  was 
the  decent  burial  of  their  members,  *^  permittitur 
tenuioribus  stipem  menstruam  conferre,  dum  ta- 
men  semel  in  mense  coeaut "  (Digest,  ibid.).  That 
such  associations  existed  among  Christians  with 
the  object,  among  others,  of  defraying  the  funeral 
expenses  of  their  poorer  brethren,  is  clear  from 
the  Apology  of  TertulliHU.  He  says,  speaking 
of  the  area  puhlica,  or  public  chest :  *'  £very  one 
makes  a  small  contribution  on  a  certain  day  of 
the  month  (modicam  unusquisque  stipem  men- 
strtut  cUe.  .  .  .  apponitX  or  when  he  chooses,  pro- 
vided only  he  is  willing  and  able,  for  none  is 

compelled The  amount  is,  as  it  were,  a 

common  fund  of  piety.  Since  it  is  expended  not 
in  feasting,  or  drinking,  or  indecent  excess,  but 
in  feeding  and  burying  the  poor,  &c.  (egenis 
alendis  Au/ivifuiis-que)."  Tertull.  Apolog.  c.  xxxix. 
The  first  historical  notice  we  have  of  any  in- 
terference with  the  Christian  cemeteries  is  found 
in  Africa,  a.d.  203.  And  this  was  not  an  act  of 
the  dvil  power,  but  was  simply  an  outbreak 
of  popular  bigotry.  **  Areae  non  sint,"  Tertull. 
cud  Scapul.  c  iii.  [area].  We  do  not  find  any 
general  edict  aimed  at  the  Christian  cemeteries 
before  that  of  the  Emperor  Valerian,  a.d.  257 ; 
and  even  this  b  directed  not  against  the  ceme- 
teries themselves  but  against  religious  meetings 
in  the  sacred  precincts,  and  is  absolutely  silent 
as  to  any  prohibition  of  burial.  After  this,  the 
cemeteries  became  expressly  recognized  by  the 
fivil  power. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  places  of  interment 
roust  have  been  provided  by  the  Church,  in 
its  corporate  capacity,  for  its  members  at  a 
very  early  period.  It  was  not  every  Christian 
whose  d^d  body  would  be  sure  of  receiving 
the  pious  «nu-e  that  attended  the  more  distin- 
guir-.hed  members  of  the  Church.  Their  ab- 
horrence of  cremation,  and  repugnance  against 
admixture  with  the  departed  heathen  forbad 
their  Hading  a  resting  place  in  the  heathen 
colmmbaria.  The  horrible  puticuli  where  the 
bodies  of  the  lowest  slaves  were  thrown  to  rot  in 
mXk  undbtinguished  mass,  could  not  be  permitted 
to  be  the  last  home  of  those  for  whom,  otiually 
with    the  most  distinguished   members  of  the 


Church,  Christ  died.  **  Apud  nos,"  writes  Lae- 
tantius,  ^  inter  pauperes  et  divites,  servos  et  do- 
minos,  interest  nihil "  (Lact.  Div.  Inst  v.  14, 15). 
A  common  cemetery  would  be  one  of  the  first 
necessities  of  a  Christian  Church  in  any  city  aa 
soon  as  it  acquired  a  corporate  existence  and 
stability.  Rome  could  not  have  long  dispensed 
with  it.  And  when  we  read  of  Callistus  being 
**  set  over  the  cemetery,"  by  Pope  Zephyrinus 
(c  202),  we  cannot  reasonably  question  that  the 
cemetery  which  we  know  from  Anastasius  "  Cal- 
listus made  (fedt)  on  the  Appian  way,  and  which 
is  called  to  the  present  day  the  cemetery  of  Cal- 
listus "  (Anastas.  §  17),  was  one  common  to  the 
whole  Christian  community,  formed  by  Callistus 
on  a  plot  of  ground  given  to  him  for  this  purpose 
by  some  Roman  of  distinction.  It  is  a  plausible 
conjecture  of  De  Rossi  that  the  example  of  thoho 
who  had  bestowed  this  cemetery  on  the  Christian 
community  would  speedily  be  followed  by  other 
believers  of  wealth,  and  that  others  of  the  larger 
cemeteries  which  surround  Rome  owe  their  origin, 
or  fuller  development  to  this  epoch.  This  pro- 
bability is  strengthened  when  we  find  it  recorded 
by  Pope  Fabian,  in  the  early  part  of  the  same 
century  (A.D.  238),  that  "after  he  had  divided 
the  regions  among  the  deacons  he  ordered  nu- 
merous buildings  to  be  constructed  in  the  ceme- 
teries" (multas  fabricas  per  coemeteria  fieri 
praecepit),  Anast.  §  21.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
memorial  chapels  that  in  all  probability  Poi>e 
Xptus  II.  was  martyred,  a.d.  261,  **  in  coemeterio 
animadversum,"  Cyprian,  Ep,  80  (81).  Anas- 
tasius records  that  the  charge  under  which  he 
suffered  was  contempt  for  the  commands  of  Va- 
lerian (Anast.  §  25),  and,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of 
the  persecuting  edicts  of  that  emperor  forbad  the 
Christians  to  enter  their  cemeteries.  Among 
the  internal  arrangements  of  the  church  attri- 
buted in  the  Zt&er  Pontificalis  to  Diooysius  (A.D. 
261-272)  is  the  institution  of  cemeteries,  "coe- 
meteria instituit "  (Anast.  §  26).  From  this  pe- 
riod large  public  cemeteries  became  a  recognized 
part  of  the  organization  of  the  Christian  Church. 
It  was  considered  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  richer 
members  to  provide  for  the  reverent  interment  of 
the  poor,  and  where  other  means  were  wanting, 
St.  Ambrose  sanctioned  the  sale  of  the  sacr^ 
vessels  by  the  Christian  community  rather  thnn 
that  the  dead  should  want  burial  (Ambros.  de 
Offic,  lib.  ii.  c  28). 

The  form,  position,  and  arrangements  of  the 
early  Christian  cemeteries  were  not  regulated 
by  any  uniform  system,  but  were  modified  ac- 
cording to  the  customs  of  the  country,  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  the  conditions  of  climate. 
Attention  having  been  for  a  long  time  chieHy 
drawn  to  the  subterranean  cemeteries  of  Rome, 
it  has  been  too  hastily  inferred  that  all  the  early 
Christian  burial  places  were  underground  vaults. 
But  as  Mommsen  says,  "the  idea  that  the  dead 
were  usually  buried  in  such  vaults  in  earlv 
Christian  times  is  as  erroneous  as  it  is  prevalent  ^* 
(Contempor.  Rev,^  May  1871,  p.  166>  We  know 
that  at  Carthage  the  Christian  dead  were  buried, 
not  in  hypogaeay  but  in  open  plots  of  ground, 
"  areae  septdturarum  nostrarum."  Against  these 
burial  places  the  populace  directed  their  mad 
attack  with  the  wild  cry,  "  Down  with  the  burial 
places "  (areae  non  sint),  and  with  the  fury  of 
Baechnnais  dug  up  the  graves,  dragged  forth  the 
decaying  corjntes,  and  tore  them  mto  tragments 
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(Tertall.  ad  Seap.  S,  Apolog.  c  xutU.).  Half  ■ 
C«itni7  l>t«r  we  find  the  word  in  nia  at  Cii^ 
thug*.  St.  Crpnui  wu  buried  "od  sntu  Us- 
crobil  Caadiduni  procnrmtorii "  (Raiaait,  Acta 
Uartyran  Saiefra,  p.  S63).  It  mlu  ocean  In  the 
Act*  of  Montuini  ud  Lodiu,  "  In  media  eomin 
in  area  aoliini  Hmu4  juielt  (Uoatuiai)  at  oec 
Mpnltane  oouortio  priraretor  "  (tfr.  279).  Tlie 
Mme  term  li  foimd  In  ooaaection  wltti  a  moau- 
m«ntal  cemetery  chapel,  ctlia  mmnorios,  ia  sverj 
remarkabte  inicriptioa  Cnm  CMurea  in  Miiure- 
tania  (lal)  glrea  b;  Da  Roui  (_BiUU.  di  Arch. 
Critt  April,  1864);— 


ExmcANof 

"Thii  gnrtjui  wa«  giren  by  the  aerTant  of 
the  Word,  wlio  hai  alao  bailt  the  chapel  entirely 
•t  hla  own  eipenH.  He  left  the  memoria  to  the 
Holy  Church.  Hail,  brethrenl  Eoelpiu  with 
a  pare  and  ilm^e  heart  greeta  too,  born  of  the 
Holy  Spirit."  The  remaioder  of  the  liucHption 
noardi  the  natontlou  of  the  iituiia,  which  had 
been  damaged  in  one  of  the  former  pereecations, 
by  the  Eo^etia  Fratnan.  The  concladiag  wordi, 
"  •!  ingenio  Aiterii,"  give  the  name  of  the  poet. 
We  find  laSiclent  evidence  of  thia  coitom  gf 
boTTing  in  endoeed  gmieyards,  according  to  the 
modem  auge,  preraillDg  in  otberdiatricta.  The 
langiu^  of  St.  Chrywwtoni  with  reaped  to  the 
immeoM  conccarae  of  people  who  aMembled  on 
EaMer  Ere  and  other  BpeGial  annirerurieB  for 
worthip  and  the  celebration  of  the  Eachuiat  in 
'  the  ctnultnia  and  M  the  martyria,  with  which 
the  dty  of  Antioch  waa  aorronnded,  can  only  be 
interpreted  of  cemeteriea  ibove  gronnd.  Tbere 
ii  not  the  alighteat  refinance  to  aubtemneaa 
TBulta,  which  would  have  be^n  altogether  inada- 
qaate  to  receiTe  the  multitndei  who  thronged 
thither  (cf.  Chryioat.  Hom.  SI,  til  ih  tra/ui  kut- 
|Lt|n)pfav,  Horn.  65,  de  MariyrHrut;  Hom.  67, 
in  ZlnUKton).  The  aame  inference  aa  to  the 
poaitlon  of  the  cemeterie*  may  be  legitimately 
drawn  from  other  pasangea  of  early  writera. 
Tbla  la  the  only  latiifactory  interpretation  of 
the  paatage  in  the  ApatMieal  QmttitvtvmM 
(lib.  vi.  c  30),  relating  to  laaembliea  held  is 
the  cemeteriea  "  for  r^ing  the  aacred  booka, 
kinging  in  behalf  of  the  martyra  which  are 
Allen  aileep,  and  for  all  the  aainta  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  and  (or  the  brethren  that 
are  aaleep  in  the  Lord,  and  offering  the  accept- 
able En  cbarUt."  We  learn  b1»  from  Athinaiiua 
{Apolai.  pn>  Pago,  p.  704)  that  during  the  week 
after  Penteccat  the  people  fiuted  and  went  out 
to  pray  vtpl  ri  KBiiiyftipM.  The  prohibiciona  of 
the  CoDudl  of  ElTlra  (a.d.  SOS,  Onion,  34,  35) 
of  the  custom  of  fem^ca  paning  the  night  in 
the  cemeteriea,  which  wia  the  caa»  of  many 
acwidalB  nndoT  the  colour  of  religion  (cf.  Pe- 
tron.  Arbit.  Malrrma  Epha.'},  and  of  the  lighb- 
ii^  of   aasdlea   in    them   duriaif   tAe  day-font, 


etandi  enim  Saoctoram  apiritaa  uon  i 
1  Sua.  iiTlii.  15,  "Qnare  infuMaitin 
cHarerf),  Indicate  open-air  eemete: 
■ilhtil  with  marijna,  moDuments,  and 


-(cf. 


c^pela,  not  ■nbtemneaji  tj 


3  the  I 


ly  the   1 


ilta.    We  woald  ci 
cf  tb 


Conncll  of  lAodicaea  (&.D.  366)  forbidding  m 
hers  of  the  Chorch  to  reaort  to  the  oemeteriei 
or  marturia  of  heretica  for  the  purpsM  of  prayer 
and  dirtne  aerrlce,  aix^'  4  t'^nUj  frfOi. 
Sidoniiu  Apollinaria,  blahop  of  (3f  rmont,  d.  482, 
deacrihei  the  hnrial  place  of  hia  gnuid&ther  la 
a  graie  (acro&i)  in  a  field  (coinfilli)  (SidoD.  Apoll. 
lib.  iil.  ep.  13). 

Nor  eren  Id  Rome  itulf,  though  the  actoal 


doea   the  word 


theae  underground  ranlta,  ^ 

Setteie  (_Alti  delta  Pont.  Aead.  d"  Arch.  torn.  IL 
p.  51)  baa  ■bundantlyahowninhiB  Soma  Sot- 
tirrtmta  (cf.  toI.  i.  pp.  86,  93,  itc),  that  coeme- 
tert'iMi  when  it  Decora  in  the  lAvit  <if  Vu  I'opa 
and  other  early  docDmenta  (Veqnently  denotea 
the  monnmental  chapela  and  oratoriea,  toaether 
with  the  huta  of  the  fouorei  and  other  offidala, 
erected  in  the  funeral  encloenre.  "The  long 
peace  from  the  reign  of  Camcalla  to  that  of  De- 
cins  might  well  have  encounkged  the  Christiana  te 
erect  auch  bnildings,  and  allowed  them  to  nuka 
freqaent  uae  of  them  natwithatandtng  occaaionil 
diaturbancea  Irom  popular  violence  "  (Morthcote, 
B.  S.  p.  66-87).  When  we  read  of  pap«  and 
other  Chiiatian  eoafeeaora  taking  refuge  in  the 
cemeteriea  and  living  in  them  for  a  conaiderable 
period,  we  are  not  to  anppoae  that  they  iftually 
paiaed  their  time  underground,  under  circum- 

life  hardly  posaible,  but  in  one  of  the  buiidinga 
anneied  to  the  cemeteriea,  either  ibr  religioua 
parpoKB,  or  for  the  guardianahip  of  the  aacred  en- 
closures.* ThUBwhen  we  read  in  AnBataaiua(§6l>) 
that  Boniface  I.  in  the  atormy  period  that  ao 
companied  the  double  election  to  the  popedom, 
i.D.  419,  "babitavit  in  coemeterio  Sauctae  Ke- 
licitatia,"  we  find  Symmachua,  his  eonteraporary, 
writing  without  any  alluaion  to  the  place  of  hia 
retirement,  "  extra  murum  dedactus  non  longe 
ab  uiba  remoratur  "  (Symmach.  Ep.  X.  T3>  We 
hava  a  diatinct  example  belonging  to  the  aame 
period,  of  residence  in  a  cella  of  a  cemetery.  Thia 
ia  the  priest  Barbatianus,  who  baring  come  from 
Antioch  to  Rome  retired  to  the  cemetery  of  Cal- 
liitua,  "clam  latens  in  ctUula  ma"  (Agnellus, 
Vital  Pont.  Saeenn.).  Ptolemaeua  Si Ivi us,  quoted 
by  De  Rossi,  BiUltttino,  Giugno,  1863,  writing  i.D. 
448,  speaks  of  the  innumerable  ceBulai  dedicated 
to  the  martyra  with  which  the  areas  of  the 
cemeteriea  were  studded.  All  these  boildinKB 
taken  collectively  were  often  comprised  nnder 
the  name  coemeterium.  Ouuphiiaa  Panvinioa 
(d.  1568),  one  of  the  earliest  writera  on  Chriatian 
Interment,  Da  Situ  tepelimd.  Mart,  apvd  ret. 
Ckritt.,  p.  B5,  eipressiy  states  that  "  iuaamuch 
as  worahippera  were  wont  to  asaembie  in  large 
numbera  at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  on  the 
anniversaries  of  their  death,  the  name  of  aemetery 
waa  extended  to  cspocloua  placea  adjacent  to 
the  cemeteriea,  BUi table  lor  public  meetings 
for  pravor."  "We  read,"  ha  continues,  "that 
the  early  Roman  pontifia  were  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  these  stations,  that  is,  peiftrming  all 
their  public  poutifical  acts  among  the  tombs  of 
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tlM  martyrs.  And  thus  these  cemeteries  were 
im  the  Christians  as  it  were  temples,  and  places 
of  prayer  in  wliich  bishops  used  to  gather  their 
synods,  administer  the  sacraments,  and  preach 
the  word  of  God."  ^    [Cbubcht ard.] 

That  the  term  ooemkerium  was  not  restricted 
to  the  subterranean  places  of  interment  is  also 
dear  from  the  fitct  that  though  interment  in  the 
catacombs  had  entirely  ceased  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury, we  read  of  one  pope  after  another  being 
buried  in  coemtterio  (cf.  Siricius,  A.D.  398,  Anast. 
{55;  Anastasius  ^.D.  402,  t6.§  56;  Bonifiicius, 
▲.D.  422,  t&.  §  61 ;  Coelestinus,  A.D.  432,  t6.  §62). 
Even  of  Vigilins,  who  died  A.D.  555,  long  after 
the  catacombs  were  disused  for  burial  and  had  be- 
come nothing  more  than  places  of  devotion  at  the 
tomb*  of  the  martyrs,  we  read  (t&.  {  108),  '*  cor- 
pus .  .  .  sepultum  est ...  in  coemeterio  Priscil- 
lae  "  (Anast  §  108).  Hadrian  I.  in  his  celebrated 
letter  to  Charlemagne  on  images,  also  makes 
mention  of  the  pictures  execut^  by  Coelestinus 
^  in  coemeterio  suo "  {ConcUia^  E(L  Mansi  xiiL 
p.  801).  (For  fuller  particulan,  see  De  Rossi, 
'Rom,  Sott  vol.  i.  p.  216,  217).  There  is  an  ap- 
parent exception  in  the  case  of  Zosimus,  A.D.  418, 
Sixtus  III.  A.D.  440,  and  Hilarius,  A.D.  468,  all 
of  whom  are  stated  to  have  been  buried  ^ad 
Sanctum  Laurentium  in  crypta  "  (Anast.  §  59, 
65, 71).  But  as  De  Rossi  remarks  the  exception 
only  proves  the  rule.  For  this  crypt  dicl  not 
at  this  time  form  part  of  the  extensive  cemetery 
of  St.  Cyriaca,  but  was  the  substructure  of  the 
altar  (confessio)  of  the  Basilica  erected  over  it 
by  ConstantiDe,  A.D.  330,  of  which  it  formed  the 
nucleus.  The  result  of  his  investigation  is  thus 
summed  up  by  De  Rossi,  u.  «. :  ^  It  is  manifest 
that  the  cetneterieB  in  which  during  the  fifth  cen- 
tury the  bodies  of  the  popes  were  interred  were 
all  buildings  under  the  open  sky,  and  thst  history 
is  in  accord  with  .the  monuments  in  presenting 
no  single  example  in  that  period  of  a  buridl 
performed  according  to  the  ancient  rites  in  the 
primitive  subterranean  excavations." 

Although  the  words  KotfiifHiptoyf  coemeteriunL 
were  generally  applied  to  the  whole  sepulchral 
area,  and  the  buildings  included  within  it,  yet 
instances  are  not  wanting  in  which  it  is  used  of 
a  single  grave.  The  examples  adduced  by  De 
Rossi  {JS,  S,  p.  85)  are  exclusively  Greek.  He 
refers  to  Corpus  Inacr,  Graec,  n.  9298 ;  9304-6 ; 
9310-16 ;  9439-40 ;  9450 ;  and  mentions  a  bi- 
lingual inscription  from  Narbonne  of  the  year 
527,  in  which  the  tomb  is  styled  KTMETEPION. 
In  Boldetti,  p.  633,  we  have  an  inscription  from 
MalU  stating  that  the  KOIMHTHPION  had  been 
purchased  and  restored  by  a  Christian  named 
Zosimus.  Aringhi  also  {Som.  Subi,  tom.  i.  p.  5) 
adduces  an  example  of  a  sarcophagus  bearing 
this  designation,  KOIMHTHPION  TOTTO  fiK- 
TABIAAH  TH  lAIA  FTNAIKI  AAYAAKIE. 
The  word  is  of  excessive  rarity  in  the  catacombs 
themselves.  The  epitaph  of  Sabinus  (Perret  V. 
xxix.  67),  in  which  we  read  Ctmeteriitm  Bal- 
BINAE,  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  known. 

The  Latin  equivalents  for  itoiiityHipiov  moeit 
Asually  found  were  either  dormitorium  —  e.g., 
Picrr  IN  PACE  Domini  Dormitorium  (cf.  Reines, 
Syntagm.  Inacr.  Antiq,  356) ;  **  Pompeiana  ma- 
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^  In  the  Saercmmtarium  EecU  Boman,  the  Mii$a 
in  CywuUrUt,  csp.  103,  oontalns  prayers  for  the  souls 
"  omaiom  fld«>buin  in  bsc  BotOiica  quiesoentium.'' 


trona  corpus  ejus  de  judioe  emit  et  imposuit  ia 
dormitorio  suo  "  {Acta  8,  Maximil.  apud  Ruinart, 
p.  264>— or  in  Africa,  aocii6*ton«m  (De  Rossi, 
RM,  i.  p.  86).  A  long  list  of  other  names  by  which 
at  various  epochs  and  in  different  countries. 
Christian  places  of  interment  were  designated 
may  be  found  in  Boldetti  (Onervaxkmi.  pp. 
584-586). 

(Bingham,  Orig,  EocL  bk.  viii.  ch.  8-10,  bk. 
xxiii.  ch.  1-2;  Boldetti,  Ottervazicmi  sopra  i 
Cimeterii;  Bottari,  ScMtiure  e  pitture  aagreg 
Bosio,  Roma  SoUerranea ;  Aringhi,  Roma  Subter' 
ranea;  Panvinius,  DeRitu  S^liencU;  Anasta- 
sius, De  Vitis  Rom.  Pontif. ;  Raoul-Rochette, 
Tableau  dee  Cataoombee;  De  Rossi,  RomaSotier^ 
ranea ;  Northoote  and  Brownlow,  Roma  SoUer' 
ranea).  fJE.  Y.l 

GENSEB.    [Thurible.] 

GEN8UBIUS,  bishop  and  confessor  at  Aux- 
erre  (about  a.d.  500,  is  commemorated  June  10 
{Mart.  Usuardi).  [C] 

CEBEALI8.  (1)  Martyr  at  Rome  under 
Hadrian,  is  commemorated  June  10  {Mart.  Rom, 
Vet,,  Usuardi). 

(8)  Soldier,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Decius, 
Sept.  14  {MaH.  Usuardi).  [C] 

CEBEMONIALE.  A  book  containing  direc- 
tions or  rubrics  for  the  due  performance  of  cer- 
tain ceremonies.  The  more  ancient  term  for  such 
a  book  is  Oeoo,  which  see.  [C] 

GEREUS.    [Taper.] 

GEREUS  PASCHALIS.  [Maundt 
Thursday.] 

CHAIB.    [Cathedra:  Throne.] 

CHALCEDON  (Councilb  of).  (I)  a.ii. 
403,  better  known  as  **the  Synod  of  the  Oak"— a 
name  given  to  a  suburb  there — at  which  St. 
Chrysostom  was  deposed.  To  appreciate  its 
proceedings,  we  should  remember  that  St.  John 
Chrysostom  had  been  appointed  to  the  see  ol 
Constantinople  five  years  before,  and  that  Theo- 
philus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  had  been  summoned 
thither  by  the  emperor  Arouiius  to  ordain  him. 
Theophilus  had  a  presbyter  of  his  own  whom  he 
would  have  preferred,  named  Isidore,  so  that  in 
one  sense  he  consecrated  St.  Chrysostom  under 
constraint.  It  was  against  the  2nd  of  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  canons  likewise  for  him  to  have 
consecrated  at  all  out  of  his  own  diocese :  but  in 
another  sense  he  was  probably  not  loth  to  make 
St.  Chrysostom  beholden  to  him,  and  be  possessed 
of  a  pretext  himself  for  interfering  in  a  see 
threatening  to  eclipse  his  own,  where  he  could 
do  so  with  effect.  Hence  the  part  played  by  him 
at  the  Synod  of  the  Oak,  over  which  he  presided, 
and  in  which  no  less  than  12  sessions  were  occu- 
pied on  charges  brought  against  St.  Chrysostom 
himself,  and  a  13th  on  charges  brought  against 
Heraclides,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  who  had  been  or- 
dained by  him  (Mansi  iii.  1141-^4).  The  num- 
ber of  charges  alleged  against  St.  Chrysostom 
was  29  at  one  time  and  18  at  another.  When 
cited  to  appear  and  reply  to  them,  hb  answer 
was:  ''Remove  my  avowed  enemies  from  your 
list  of  judges,  and  I  am  ready  to  appear  and 
make  my  defence,  should  any  person  bring  aught 
against  me ;  otherwise  you  may  send  as  often  as 
you  will  for  me,  but  you  will  get  no  farther." 
And  the  first  of  those  whom  he  reckoned  as  such 
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wu  Theophilas.  One  of  the  charges  Rgainst 
him  was  some  unworthy  language  that  he  had 
used  to  St.  Epiphanius,  lately  deceased,  who  had 
supported  Tiraotheus  in  condemning  the  origi- 
nists,  regarded  by  St.  Chrysostom  with  more 
fayour.  The  others  refer  to  his  conduct  in  his 
own  church,  or  towards  his  own  clergy.  The 
synod  ended  by  deposing  St.  Chrysostom,  baring 
cited  him  four  times  to  no  purpose;  when  he 
was  immediately  expelled  the  city  by  the  em- 
peror, and  withdrew  into  Bithynia,  to  be  rery 
shortly  recalled. 

(8)  The  4th  general— held  its  first  session, 
October  8,  a.d.  451,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Enphemia — for  the  architectural  arrangements 
of  which  see  Evagrius  (ii.  3) — having  been  con- 
vened by  the  emperor  Marcian  shortly  after  his 
elevation.  In  his  circular  to  the  bishops  (Mansi, 
tI.  551-4),  he  bids  them  come  to  Nicaea— the 
place  choaen  oy  mm  originally — to  settle  **  some 
questions  that  he  says  had  arisen  apparently 
respecting  the  orthodox  faith,  and  been  also  shown 
him  in  a  letter  from  the  archbishop  of  Rome." 
But  in  reality  St.  Leo  had  urged  a  very  different 
course.  In  his  last  epistle  to  the  late  emperor 
he  had  indeed  petitioned  that  a  council  might  be 
held  in  Italy,  should  a  council  be  required  at  all 
(ih,  83-5):  and  when  Marcian  applied  to  him 
**  to  authorise  "  the  council  about  to  be  held  (i&. 
93-4),  his  reply  was  that  he  would  rather  it 
were  postponed  till  the  times  were  more  favour^ 
able  (»6.  114-5).  It  was  only  when  he  found 
his  advice  unheeded  that  he  decided  on  sending 
representatives  thither  (t&.  126-9),  and  then  on 
the  solemn  understanding  that  there  should  be 
no  resettlement  attempted  of  the  Kicene  faith. 
Even  so,  he  reminds  the  empress  (t6. 138-9)  that 
his  demand  had  been  for  a  council  in  Italy ;  and 
tells  the  council  expr^sly  that  his  representa- 
tives are  to  preside  there,  custom  forbidding  his 
own  presence  (t&.  131-5).  His  representatives, 
on  their  part,  warn  the  emperor  that  unless  he 
is  present  in  person  they  cannot  attend  (i&.  557- 
8).  Hence,  to  facilitate  this  arrangement,  the 
council  is  transferred  to  Chalcedon.  Bishops  to 
the  number  of  360  attended,  in  some  cases  by 
deputy,  the  1st  action,  and  19  of  the  highest  lay 
dignitaries  represented  the  emperor.  Usually 
630  bishops  are  said  to  have  been  at  the  council 
sooner  or  later  (Bever.  ii.  107).  It  might  have 
been  supposed  this  total  had  been  gained  origi- 
nally by  placing  the  6  before,  instead  of  after, 
the  3 :  still  there  are  470  episcopal  subscriptions 
to  the  6th  action,  and  members  of  the  council 
themselves  spoke  of  it  as  one  of  600  bishops 
(Mansi,  vii.  57,  and  the  note). 

As  to  their  places  in  church,  the  lay  dignitaries 
occupied  the  centre,  in  front  of  the  altar-screen ; 
and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  traits  of  this 
council  is  their  control  of  its  proceedings  all 
through.  On  their  left  were  the  legates  from 
Rome,  and  next  to  them  Anatolius  of  Ckinstan- 
tinople,  Maximus  of  Antioch,  Thalassius  of  Caesa- 
rta,  Stephen  of  Ephesus,  and  other  Easterns.  On 
t  jeir  right  were  Dioscorus  of  Alexandria,  Juvenal 
f»  Jerusalem,  with  the  bishops  of  Egypt,  Illyria, 
and  Palestine  generally.  On  the  motion  of 
Paschasinus,  the  first  legate,  Dioscorus  was 
ordered  by  the  magistrates  to  quit  the  seat  occu- 
pied by  him  in  the  council,  and  to  take  his  place 
In  the  midst  where  the  accused  sat.  The  charges 
alleged  against  him  by  the  legates  were  that  he 


had  held  a  council  and  sat  as  judge,  without 
permission  of  the  apostolic  see.  Eosebius  <A 
Dorylaeum,  sitting  in  the  midst  as  his  accuser, 
complained  of  the  iniquitous  sentence  passed 
upon  Flavian  and  himself  at  the  council  of 
Ephesus  (see  the  art.  on  this)  two  years  before. 
Dioscorus  begged  its  acts  might  be  read.  This 
was  done :  but  meanwhile  Theodoret,  bishop  of 
Cyrus,  who  had  been  deposed  there,  having  since 
been  restored  by  St.  Leo,  and  invited  to  this 
council  by  the  emperor,  entered  and  took  his 
seat,  amidst  vehement  protests  from  the  bishops 
on  the  right.  After  the  acts  of  the  **  Robbers* 
Meeting "  had  been  read,  which  included  those 
of  the  two  synods  of  Constantinople  preceding  it, 
all  agreed  that  Dioscorus,  Juvenal,  Thalassius, 
and  three  more,  who  had  been  most  forward  in 
deposing  Eusebius  and  Flavian,  d^erved  to  be 
deposed  themselves.  The  rest  might  be  par- 
doned, as  having  acted  in  ignorance  or  under 
coercion. 

Action  or  session  2  followed,  October  10. 
The  judges  or  lay  dignitaries  proposing  that  the 
faith  should  be  set  forth  in  its  integrity, 
the  bishops  replied  that  they  were  limited  to  the 
creed  of  Nicaea,  confirmed  at  Ephesus,  and  in- 
terpreted by  the  letters  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Leo 
more  particularly.  On  this  it  was  recited  bv 
command  of  the  judges,  from  a  book  by  Euno- 
mius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  amidst  shouts  of 
adhesion.  And  immediately  after,  without  a 
word  more,  by  order  of  the  same  judges,  Aetins 
or  Atticus,  deacon  or  archdeacon  of  the  church 
of  Constantinople,  recited  from  a  book  what 
purported  to  be  the  creed  of  the  150  fathers, 
that  is,  of  the  2nd  general  council,  on  which 
some  remarks  have  been  made  elsewhere. 
[CONa  Const,  and  Antioch.]  But  the  abrupt- 
ness of  its  introduction  here  merits  attention, 
especially  when  viewed  in  connection  with  a 
short  scene  in  the  1st  action  (Mansi,  vi.  631-2). 
Diogenes,  bishop  of  Cyzicus,  there  remarked  that 
Eutyches  had  dealt  fraudulently  in  professing 
his  faith  in  the  words  of  the  creed  of  Nicaea,  as 
it  stood  originally ;  for  it  had  received  additions 
from  the  holy  fathers  since  then,  owing  to  the 
false  teaching  of  Apollinarius,  Valentinus,  Mace- 
donius,  and  their  followers;  two  such  being 
**  from  heaven  "  after  "  descended,"  and  "  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary"  after  "in- 
carnate.*' This  is  the  first  cbear  reference  to  the 
new  clauses  of  the  Constantinopolitan  creed  in 
this  or  any  other  council  extant.  And  it  is  to  l>e 
observed  that  even  the  creed  of  Nicaea,  quot«ii 
in  the  definition,  contains  them.  But  Diogenes 
had  hardly  finished  his  sentence,  when  the 
Egyptian  bishops  exclaimed,  "  nobody  will  hear 
of  any  additions  or  subtractions  either:  let  what 
passed  at  Nicaea  stand  as  it  is."  Dioscorus  had 
urged  this  all  along.  Thus  advantage  was 
promptly  taken  of  his  condemnation  to  promul- 
gate this  creed  in  the  same  breath  with  that  of 
Nicaea,  while  the  account  given  of  the  additions 
occurring  in  it  by  Diogenes  is  such  as  to  connect 
it  at  once  with  those  synods  of  Antioch  and 
Rome,  at  which  the  errors  of  Apollinarius  and 
Macedouius  were  condemned.  Ite  recital  was 
followed  by  the  same  shouts  of  adhesion  as  the 
older  form,  which  is  the  more  remarkable  as,  up 
to  that  time,  stress  had  been  laid  exclusively, 
both  here  and  at  the  synods  rehearsed  in  the 
first  action,  on  the  creed  of  Nicaea,  confirmed  at 
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Ephesos,  without  the  slightest  reference  *4>  any- 
thing that  hod  ever  pa<>8ed  at  Constantinople. 
At\er  this,  the  two  letters  of  St.  Cyril  werr.  read 
that  had  been  heard  already  from  the  acts  of  the 
council  under  Flavian,  and  then  the  letter  of  ^t. 
Leo  to  Flavian — the  reading  of  which  had  been 
prevented  at  the  *' Robbers*  Meeting" — in  a 
Greek  translation.  Three  passages  in  it  were 
called  in  question  by  the  bishops  of  lUyria  and 
Palestine;  but  Aetius  and  Theodoret  producing 
similar  expressions  from  St.  Cyril,  they  were 
accepted.  Five  days  were  allowed  for  further 
deliberation. 

At  the  3rd  action,  however,  October  13, 
two  days  in  advance  from  which  the  lay  dig- 
nitaries were  aWnt,  Eusebius  of  Dorylaeom 
having  brought  another  indictment  against  Dios- 
corns,  fresh  charges  were  produced  against  him 
also  by  two  deacons  and  one  layman  of  his  own 
church,  and  he  not  appearing  to  meet  them, 
after  having  been  twice  summoned,  was  formally 
deposed — the  Roman  legates,  by  general  consent, 
delivering  their  judgment  first,  and  the  rest  in 
order  assenting  to  it — but  the  sentence  of  his 
deposition  was  framed  on  the  model  of  that  of 
Nestorius.  Letters  were  written  to  the  emperor 
and  empress  and  to  his  own  clergy,  acquainting 
them  with  it. 

Action  4  followed,  October  17,  or  rather  15 
(v^e  Man^i,  vii.  83),  when  the  judges  appeared 
true  to  their  engagement.  By  their  order 
minutes  of  the  1st  and  2nd  actions  were  read 
out,  to  the  marked  exclusion  of  what  had  passed 
at  the  3rd.  They  then  called  upon  the  bishops 
to  declare  what  had  been  decided  by  them  re- 
specting the  faith.  The  legates  replied  by  pro- 
nouncing the  faith  of  Nicaea,  Constantinople,  and 
Kphesus  to  have  been  embraced  by  the  council 
and  expounded  faithfully  by  St.  Leo  in  his  epistle 
to  Flavian.  To  this,  all  present  assented;  and 
Juvenal,  Thala-ssius,  Eusebius,  Basil,  and  Eusta- 
thiu-s  the  fire  hi^^hops  who  had,  in  the  1st  action, 
been  classed  with  Dioscoms,  were  permitted  to 
sit  in  the  council  on  subscribing  to  it.  Con- 
sideration of  a  petition  from  13  Egyptian  bishops 
who  objected  to  do  so  was  adjourned  till  they 
haii  elected  a  new  archbishop.  Eighteen  priests 
and  archimandrites  who  had  petitioned  the  em- 
f«ror  were  next  heard.  Among  them  was  Bar- 
sumas  the  Syrian,  accused  of  having  murdered 
Flavian.  The  burden  of  their  petition  was  that 
I>ioscorus  should  be  restored.  The  4th  and  5th 
canons  of  Antioch  were  quoted  from  a  book — in 
it  numbered  as  canons  83  and  4 — against  them, 
and  they  were  allowed  30  days  for  consideration 
whether  to  submit  to  the  council  or  be  deposed. 
Lastly,  Photius  of  Tyre  was  heard  in  behalf  of 
the  rights  of  his  church  against  Eustathius  of 
Berytus,  whose  city  had  been  created  a  metro- 
polis by  the  late  emperor.  The  council  ruled, 
and  the  judges  concurred,  that  the  question  be- 
tween them  should  be  settled  according  to  the 
canons,  and  not  prejudiced  by  any  pragmatical 
constitutions  of  the  empire. 

On  the  5th  action,  commencing  October  22, 
*he  judges  called  on  the  bishops  to  produce  what 
nad  been  defined  by  them  on  the  faith.  When 
read  it  gave  offence  to  the  legates  and  some  few 
Easterns,  as  not  including  the  letter  of  St.  Leo. 
The  former  threatened  to  leave,  and  were  told 
they  might;  but  on  reference  to  the  emperor, 
k«  said  a  sfood  should  be  held  in  the  West,  if 
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they  could  not  agree.  A  committee  was  there* 
fore  formed  of  the  principal  bishops,  and  at 
length  the  definition  appeared  with  the  creeds 
of 'Nicaea  and  Constantinople  following  in  suc- 
cession, but  authorised  equally,  in  the  first  part 
of  it ;  and  in  the  second,  the  synodical  letters  of 
St.  Cyril  to  Nestorius  and  to  the  Easterns,  and 
the  letter  of  St.  Leo  to  Flavian,  as  their  received 
exponents  on  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation. 
On  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  those  creeds,  it 
was  particularly  said,  required  no  further  expla- 
nation ;  nor  was  any  other  faith  to  be  taught,  or 
creed  proposed  for  acceptance,  to  converts  from 
what  heresy  soever,  under  pain  of  deposition  in 
the  case  of  the  clergy  and  excommunication  in 
that  of  the  laity. 

At  the  5th  action,  October  25,  all  subscribed 
to  this  definition — the  Roman  legates  attesting 
merely  that  they  subscribed,  the  rest  that  they 
defined  as  well.  This  was  done  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  Marcian,  the  empress  Pnlcheria, 
and  a  splendid  suite ;  the  emperor  telling  them 
in  a  short  address  that  he  had  come  thither,  like 
Constantine,  to  confirm  what  they  had  done,  not 
to  display  his  power.  After  which,  he  approved 
of  their  definition,  and  announced  his  intention  of 
punishing  all  who  contravened  it,  according 
to  their  station.  At  his  instance  three  rules 
were  made ;  one  for  making  monks  more  depen- 
dent upon  Uihops,  and  two  more  forbidding  the 
clergy  to  undertake  secular  posts,  or  migrate 
from  the  church  to  which  they  belonged.  And 
here  the  council,  doctrinally  speaking,  ends. 

The  other  actions,  to  the  14th  inclusively,  re- 
lated to  matters  between  one  bishop  and  another, 
and  occupied  the  rest  of  October.  At  action  7 
sanction  was  given  to  a  territorial  arrangement 
between  the  bishops  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem, 
by  which  the  former  was  in  future  to  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  two  provinces  of  Phoenicia 
and  that  of  Arabia — the  latter  over  the  three 
called  Palestine.  At  the  8th  action  Theodoret,  who 
had  already  subscribed  to  the  definition  with  the 
rest,  was  called  upon  to  anathematise  Nestorius, 
which  he  did,  including  Eutycbes,  and  three 
more  bishops  similarly  called  upon  did  the  same. 
The  9th  and  10th  actions  passed  in  enquiring  into 
what  had  been  decided  at  the  synods  of  Tyre  and 
Berytus  respecting  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa,  three 
years  before.  Their  acts  having  been  rehearsed, 
and  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  at  the  **  Rob- 
bers' Meeting"  summarily  cancelled,  he  was 
declared  orthodox  on  anathematising  Nestorius 
and  Eutyches,  and  restored  to  his  see.  Yet,  in- 
consistently enough,  in  another  case,  that  of 
Domnus  of  Antioch,  the  judgment  of  the  **  Rob- 
bers' Meeting "  was  allowed  to  stand,  his  suc- 
cessor, Maximus,  having  been  consecrated  by 
Anatolius  of  Constantinople,  recognised  by  St. 
Leo,  and  received  at  this  council.  Domnus, 
whose  piety  was  admitted  by  all,  was  adjudged 
a  pension  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  see  in  which 
he  had  been  uncanonically  superseded.  The 
Greek  account  of  this  proceeding  indeed  has 
been  lost,  but  two  of  the  Latin  versions  contain- 
ing it  purport  to  have  been  made  from  the  Greek 
(Mansi,  vii.  177-8,  269-72,  and  771-4>  Actions 
11  and  12  were  taken  up  in  hearing  a  con- 
tention between  Bas&ianus  and  Stephen  for  tht? 
see  of  Ephesus,  as  bishop  of  which,  Stephen  had 
hitherto  sat  and  TOted  at  this  council.  Neither 
had  been  canonically  ordained  in  the  jnd^ent 
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of  the  ooancil,  so  that  a  fresh  election  had  to  he 
made,  but  both  were  allowed  their  rank  and 
ordered  a  pension  of  200  aurei  respectiyely  ^nt 
of  the  reyenues  of  that  see.  In  the  former  of 
these  actions,  the  16th  and  17th  canons  of 
Antioch  were  read  out  of  a  book  by  Leontios, 
bishop  of  Magnesia,  numbered  as  95th  and  96th, 
and  applied  to  their  case.  At  the  13th  action 
Eunomins,  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  complained  that 
the  priyileges  of  his  church  had  been  infringed 
by  the  bishop  of  Nicaea.  Imperial  constitutions 
were  quoted  on  both  sides,  which,  according  to 
the  judges  themselyes,  had  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  the  rights  of  bishops :  and  the  4th  Nicene 
canon  which  Eunomius  read  out  of  a  book  as  the 
6th,  settled  the  question  in  his  fiyour.  The  in- 
sertion of  a  salvo  to  the  see  of  Constantinople, 
proposed  by  its  archdeacon,  was  neeatiyed  by 
the  judges,  who  said  that  its  rights  of  ordaining 
in  the  proyinces  would  be  declared  in  their 
proper  order.  At  the  14th  action,  Athanasius 
and  Sabinianus,  wko  had  each  sat  and  subscribed 
as  bishop  of  Perrhe,  submitted  their  respectiye 
claims — the  former  adducing  two  letters  in  his 
favour  from  »SS.  Cyril  and  Proclus,  the  latter  the 
acts  of  the  synod  of  Antioch  under  Domnus,  de- 

S«ing  his  rival,  and  the  £Eict  of  the  **  Robbers' 
eeting "  having  restored  him.  For  the 
judgment  of  the  council,  see  ConcH.  Hierap. 
A.D.  445. 

What  is  printed  as  the  15th  action,  without 
date  or  preface,  would  seem  to  be,  strictly 
speaking,  a  mere  continuation  of  the  10th  action 
by  the  hierarchy  for  framing  canons  after  the 
fudges  had  retired.  This  would  follow  from  what 
is  said  to  have  passed  in  the  16th  action,  October 
28 — at  least,  if  this  date  is  correct.  There  the 
legates  complained  to  the  judges  of  what  had 
been  done  yesterday ^  after  the  latter  had  retired, 
and  subsequently  to  their  own  withdrawal  also. 
Now,  October  27  had  been  the  day  of  the  10th 
action,  and  the  11th  action  was  not  till  October 
29.  Consequently  there  was  just  the  interval 
required  for  them  to  have  complained  on  October 
28,  and  had  the  canon  to  which  they  objected 
read  out  publicly.  Thus,  when  Ibas  had  been 
acquitted,  the  judges  withdrew,  and  the  bishops, 
probably  not  expecting  any  more  business,  re- 
mained to  make  canons.  Twenty-seven  in  all, 
including  those  previously  recommended  by  the 
emperor,  were  drawn  up,  and,  according  to  one 
of  the  oldest  Latin  versions  extant,  were  sub- 
scribed to  by  all,  not  excepting  the  legates 
(Mansi,  vii.  400-8).  After  the  legates  had  re- 
tired, the  Eastern  buhops  again  remained,  and 
agreed  to  three  more,  making  a  total  of  30 ;  but 
to  the  last  three  the  legates  had  not  been  parties, 
and  equally  declined  subscribing  the  day  after 
(Mansi,  ib,  429-54).  As  Beveridge  remarks, 
they  are  omitted  as  well  by  John  Scholasticus 
as  by  Dionysius  Exiguus  (ii.  124),  nor  have  they 
ever  been  received  in  the  West. 

Only  the  28th,  however,  demands  any  notice. 
Those  who  were  most  interested  in  it  said  in  their 
defence  that  they  had  asked  the  legates  to  take 
part  in  framing  it,  and  they  had  replied  that 
they  were  without  instructions.  The  judges,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  bade  them  refer  it  to  the 
ooundl.  And  doubtless  it  was  as  much  a  ques- 
tion for  the  council  as  those  which  had  been 
Mttled  in  the  7th  and  13th  actions.  In  one 
it  merely  renewed  the  3i*d  canon  of  Con- 


stantinople, l.D.  381,  conferring  hononmr  pif- 
cedence  (irpco'/Scia,  throughout— erroneous!}  rei* 
dered  by  the  Latins  in  each  case  *'  primatnm ") 
upon  the  bishop  of  that  city  next  after  Rom^, 
and  for  the  same  reason  as  had  there  been  grven. 
And  if^  in  addition,  it  gave  the  bishop  of  that 
city  the  right  of  ordaining  metropolitans  in  th« 
dioceses  of  Asia,  Pontus,  and  Thrace,  still  thii 
was  aftenoards  proved  to  have  been  done  with 
the  full  consent  of  the  bishops  of  those  dioceses. 
And  so  we  are  brought  to  what  really  passed  at 
the  16th  action,  opening  abruptly  with  a  speech  of 
the  legate  Lucentius  (Mansi,  viL  441),  as  reported 
in  the  Greek  version.     Here   both   sides  wen 
called  upon  by  the  judges  to  produce  the  canooi 
on  which  they  relied ;  and  the  legates,  in  quoting 
the  6th  of  Nicaea,  substituted  for  the  first  clause 
of  it,   ''Quod  eodesia  Romana  semper  habuit 
primatum."    No  protest  was  actually  made  to 
these  words,  but  it  was  cited  in  its  genuine  form 
afterwards  by  the  Constantinopolitan  archdeacon. 
And  as  for  the  3rd  of  Constantinople,  Eusebios 
of  Dorylaeum  testified  to  having  read  it  himself 
at  Rome  to  the  Pope,  and  to  his  having  received 
it  (t6. 449).    The  judges  at  last  having  delivered 
their  opinion  that  the  primacy  before  all,  and 
chiefest  honour,  according  to  the  canons,  should 
be  preserved  to  the  archbishop  of  elder  Rome,  but 
that  the  archbishop  of  Constantinople  ought  to 
have  the  honour  and  power  assigned  him  in  this 
canon,  it  was  accepted  by  all  present,  in  spite  of 
the  legates,  who  had  previously  desired  to  have 
their  protest  recorded  against  what  had   been 
passed  in  their  absence,  for  this  2nd  speech  of 
Lucentius  clearly  followed  the  reading  out  of  the 
canon,  October  28.  Afterwards  it  was  denounced 
in  a  series  of  epistles  by  St.  Leo,  who  neverthe- 
less, neither  by  his  legates,  nor  in  his  own  name, 
seems  ever  to  have  objected  to  the  9th  and  17th 
canons  of  this  council,  authorising  appeals  to  the 
see  of  Constantinople  far  more  fully  than  the 
Sardican  canons  ever  had  to  Rome  (Bever.  ii. 
115-6).    Yet  these  form  part  of  the  27  subscribed 
to  hy  all,  including  the  legates,  and  received  in 
the  West.    No  others  among  them,  save  the  first, 
are  worth  noticing;   but  these,  perhaps,  have 
never  been  sufficiently  noticed.     By  the  first  it 
is  decreed  that  *'  the  canons  of  the  Holy  Fathers, 
made  in  every  synod  to  this  present  time,  be  in 
full  force** — in  other  words,  the  collection  of 
canons  published  by  Beveridge,  Justellus,  and 
others,  as  the  **  code  of  the  universal  Church,*'  is 
ordered  to  become  law  (Bever.  ii.  108;  Cave, 
Hitt.  Lit.  i.  486-7).     It  only  remains  to  obsei-ve 
that  Evagrius  attributes  no  more  than  14  actions 
to  this  council  (ii.  18),  and  seems  to  say  that 
most  of  the  canons  were  framed  at   the  7th. 
Other  accounts,  that  of  Liberatus,  for  instance 
(Brev.  i.  13),  vary  from  his.     Before  separatiog, 
the  bishops  addressed  the  emperor  in  vindication 
of  their  definition,  and  the  Pope  in  yindication 
of  their  28th  canon  (Mansi,  vii.  455-74  and  vi. 
147-61),  telling  St.  Leo  that  he  had  interpreted 
the  faith  of  Peter  to  them  in  his  epistle,  and 
presided  over  their  deliberations  in  the  person  of 
his  legates,  as  the  head  over  the  members.     The 
Pope  was  deaf  to  all  argument  on  the  subject  of 
the  canon,  while  setting  his  seal  to  their  de5mt:on. 
In  one  of  his  letters  toAnatolius  (Mansi,  vi.  203) 
he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  3rd  canon  ol 
Constantinople  had   never  been  notified  to  the 
tfMwtolic  see,  though  Eusebius  of  Dorylaeum  had 
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Uitiltad  at  tbi  coancll  to  hii  harfng  pablicl; 
neaired  it  huuieir.  Id  th*  Mmc  ipirit  it  im, 
ixrbapa,  too,  tliM  ha  ntrrr  once  meDtioiu  the 
cned  of  the  150  GiCliera ;  in  other  wordi,  that  of 
Coutaiitiiiopl«f  bj  nuDfl,  though  he  moat  hive 
nccJTed  it  with  the  deliiiltJoD  of  thii  council; 
aad  iaiti  he  lald  of  it  latterly,  "tam  plcnia 
atqu*  perfectii  defiaitioaibui  rODcta  Grmata  aunt, 
at  nihil  n*  rtgulat  quaa  ei  dirint  intpinitione 
prelata  Mt,  aat  addi  poMit  ant  miniu  "  (£/i.  ad 
Urn.  fatp.,  Hanti,  *i.  30S>  Such,  howerer, 
wu  hia  wal  igaiutt  tho  anoa  tiiat  he  wai  at 
ooe  time  thought  not  to  hare  approved  of  tht 
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luued  fVoiD  the  emperor. 


r   diKUMiia    of   the 
law  of  the  i(t«  em- 

CTOT,  coslirmiDg  the  acta  of  the  "Bobben' 
Mtiog,"  waa  repealed  ;  Eutyche*  deprired  uf 
the  title  of  prieat;  aoil  Uioworua  exiled  to 
Oangra  in  PapblagODia.  Oreat  oppoiitioD  irai 
nererlheleu  made  to  il»  reception  by  their  sd- 
mirera,  in  Kgypt  capecially,  to  which  the  "Code! 
Encycliu.,"  or  coilwlion  of  letten  in  ita  favour, 
aJdrened  for  the  moat  part  to  the  emperor  Leo, 
M  hia  occcuion,  a.D.  458,  waa  inUuded  to  be  a 
oaDter-demoutiatiDD  (Uaui,  >iL  4I&-SS7  and 
7ttS-98>  [E.  S.  F.] 

CHALDAEL    [Astroumem.] 

CHALICE,  {latia,  calii ;  Oeimi.,  rartipiat, 
afwaAAsr;  French,  calict;  Italian,  calia;  Ger- 
nua.  KtIcK;  Anglo-Saion,  cali:.)  The  cup  in 
■  hich  the  wine  u  coDMcrated  at  the  celebratioD 
of  the  Ho]j  Coniinniiion.  and  from  which  (he 
conilDnDicanla  drink.  Chaliwa  hare  been  divided 
iito  eereral  claaaen,  of  which  the  more  important 
are — ofleRorial,  in  which  the  wine  broaght  by 
the  comniunicanta  waa  received;  commuDicaJ, 
io  which  the  wine  waa  coniecrated -,  aod  mioi- 


requi 


Fla  of  thin  deal 
d  for  the  cele 


iption 

ration 
le  Chriati 


•lirioua  that  from  the  rery  earlieat  period  some 
anch  oiDat  hare  been  in  uw,  but  it  dwa  not 
■eetn  povible  to  deltrmliie  how  mod  they  began 
to  be  dintiDguiahed  by  form,  outerial,  or  urua- 
Bi«at  from  the  capa  used  in  ordinary  life.  Per- 
haps the  earlieat  notlca  which  we  linTe  of  any 
■urk  by  which  a  cop  naed  for  enchariatic  pur' 
pate*  wBi  distin)[uttlKd  from  thoae  ID  onlinitrr 
•aa,  ia  the  paiaage  Id  TertuiilaD  {Dt  Pudkil.  i. 
10):  "Si  tbrtc  patrocinabitar  paitoT,  qnem  in 
caiia  depingia.  prci«titut«rem  et  jpanm  Chria- 
tiani  lacrameDli,  merito  et  ebrietatii  tdoiam  et 
nuechic  aaytoni  pMt  etilcem  aubaecntarc." 

it  aeema  indeed  qnju  poatlble  that  at  that 
nrly  period  icheD  the  adminial ration  of  the 
buchariat  wai  conDected  both  aa  regarda  time 
«wl  locality  with  the  fcnata  of  chirity  (agapne) 
the  diitiDCtion  between  the  Teatili  ueed  for 
rach  pnrpoaa  waa  lea*  atroDgly  drawn  UiiD 
afUrnrdi  came  to  Ik  the  nue,  aDd  thiit  in 
the  aarliest  cantnriei  there  waa  little  or  no  di>- 
tlBCtion  of  fit 
the   enchariatic   cop   *Dd  that  of  the  domcatlc 

t>y>. 

Tbaei 


■erhapa  be  deemed  to  imply  (bat  the  form  of 
np  moat  geDsraily  emploTM  ID  the  ceiebratinn 
•f  the  Communion,  waa  that  apeciHcally  called 
■otlix."  Thii  word  la  held  naually  to  denot*  a 
Dp  with  a  aomewhat  ahallow  bowl,  two  haDille* 
LUd  a  foot.  Vaaea  of  raHona  fbnna  are  oftaii 
dapict«d  OD  the  walla  or  ranlta  of  the  cataeoicba, 
but  Et  i«  geDerally  nncertain  how  far  theat  Ira 
merely  omamenti,  and  it  woald  not  appear  that 
in  any  one  inatance  a  rapruentation  of  what  can 
with  certainly  b«  aiaumed  to  be  a  enchariatio 
chalic*  hai  been  obaarred  among  thex  pilDtiDga. 
It  woold  at  lint  aight  appear  eitremely  prubable 
that  among  these  Domemua  repreeeatatioDi  of 
Taact,  tome  at  leatt  ahould  be  intended  to  r«pra< 
MDt  that  which  wu  aboTe  all  preciona  to  thoae 
fi>r  whom  theae  decorationa  were  eiecuCad,  but 
thepaiDtingi  of  the  earlier  period  are  with  hardly 
aD  eiceptloD  allegurical  or  ajmbolical,  acarcaiy 
erer  in  a  prfmarr  aenw  blstorical,  and  nerer 
litnrgical,  nnlen  lAe  alloaiona  to  the  aacramenta 
cooreyed  by  figaraa  of  Hibtt,  basketa  of  bread, 
and  the  like  deaerra  to  be  ao  called. 


othara,  that  tbs  glaaa  renela  decorated  with 
l{old  leaf,  the  bottoma  of  which  bar*  been  found 
in  conaiderable  uomben  in  the  catncomba  at- 
tached to  the  plaater  by  which  the  tilea  cloalng 
the  local!  were  fiiad,  were.  If  not  actually  cha- 
licea,  It  leaat  drlDklDg'VCMela  in  which  the  cDm. 


mnnicanli  raoelTed  the  conaeerated  wine,  lad 
from  which  they  drank.  Padre  Qamied  (7«W 
Omnit  <r  On,  Pref.  ji)  baa  howeTer  ahown  tha' 
thia  opinion  doe*  not  reat  on  any  aMnra  founda- 
tion. It  hai  Klao  been  thought  that  the  Bgurea 
of  nwt  as  ol^en  fnnnd  inciaed  on  early  Chrliliaa 
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nmiorUI  atoQH  v«ra  iDtendad  to  rvprwrnt  chA^ 
li-u,iiid  thereby  to  tndicita  that  the  dscuicd 

Cnoa  WW  a  print.     Thoagh  thii  may  pcmiblj 
ve  lomettmei  Imn  tha  cua,  cthar  and  mar* 
probable  Mplaiutioiu  of  tha  occarranca  of  thcK 
fiiurai  of  viMi  mny  be  inggaatad.;  but  than  ti 
loiUrily  betwean  the  type  of  tub* 


unlly  employed  ai 


■By  poaiti 


The 

woodcut  repreMoU  ona 

of  thaw  nee 

a» 

•hown 

In  low  relief  on  tha  » 

the 

chap. 

of  St.  Aquiliniu  atUch 

d  to  the  oh 

rch 

of  S.  Uranto  >t  Milan,  which  in 

.uppoKdto 

eonUi 

tha 

aoth> 

(ob.  A.D.  4ir>),orofhui. 

rife  Placidla. 

The 

earlJHt  chalia  <till  eit 

Hag  ii  probably 

thai  fuDnd  with  a  pataa  at  Oo 

nnlon  in  Fta 

■"*• 

/Sf  m     1    .a 

'"^ 

and  now  praseried  in  the  Bibliotheqna  Imp^riale 
in  Piiris.  Tht>  U  represented  In  tha  nnneied  wood- 
cat,  and  is  of  gold  onuimeated  with  thin  alicca 
of  garneti.  With  It  ware  found  104  gold  coins 
of  Emperon  of  the  Eait,  25  of  which  of  Justin  I. 
(518-527)  being  in  a  fresh  nnd  anworn  condition 
and  tha  latest  id  dale  of  tha  entiie  hoard,  it  it 
reasonabla  to  coDclade  that  tha  deposit  wni  made 
in  tha  earlier  part  of  the  6th  century. 

Of  Dot  much  later  data  were  the  splendid  cha- 
lic«s  belongjni;  to  tht  basilica  of  Monca,  no  longer 
in  tiistence,  but  of  which  repraseatations,  ari- 
deutly  toltrably  accurate,  have  been  praserrad  in 
a  lurge  pniotlDg  probably  eiacnted  in  (ha  Intter 
hiilf  of  the  15th  century,  and  now  in  the  library 


of  that  church.  This  pnintiag  represents  the 
reitltntion  to  tha  hasilica  of  the  contents  of  iU 
Ireaiury  which  took  place  in  1345.  These  cha- 
lices are  rcprewnted  in  the  accompanying  wood- 
enia,  both  were  of  gold  set  with  jeweli 


■ionsly  si 


.1   1U5  t. 


These  there  it  ground  to  beiien,  * 
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in  the  peasesaion  of  the  chnrch  of  Honu  befan 
tka  year  600,  and  may  indeed  with  great  pn>iB- 
bility  be  sappoaad  to  be  of  aTen  greater  age.  1 
ruda  icnlptura  orar  tha  west  doorway  of  thit 
church,   belioTad  to  dale  (mo  circa  a.d.  800, 

with  and  some  without  haudlas. 

Chalices  of  glass  of  very  similar  form  ore  met 
with,  and  may  with  much  probability  be  atlrf- 
buted  to  the  6lh  or  7th  centuries ;  two  ciampla 
are  In  the  British  Hiueum;  these  are  of  bloe 
glass  and  somewhat  ronghly  made.  As,  howarer. 
these  bear  neither  Inacriplioni  nor  any  Christian 
tymbol,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty  that 
they  were  sacramental  chalicm.  Moroni  (flii. 
di  Eradliione  Slorico-Erxltiiatl.)  tneotions  a 
chalice  of  bine  glass  as  being  preserved  in  tht 
church  of  the  leola  S.  Giulio  in  the  lake  of  Orts 
iu  Lombardy,  as  a  relic  of  the  saint  who  lived  in 
"      "'         "    ryi  this,  ha  says,  was  without  a 


bot.     Itb 
Iu  the  M 


ristygfthai 


•h  of  Sta.  A 


at  Etome  a  chalice 
said  to  have  been 
is  of  white  opaque 
relief,  the  foot  Is 

A  chalice  is  pre 
i*   beliered  to   b 
bishop   of  that   c 
(?  silver)  gilt,  th 
a  frustum   of  a  o 

is  praserred  as  a  relic,  as  it  is 

used  by  St.  Jerome;  the  bowl 
glass  with  some  ornament  in 
fmeUI. 

■erred  (?at  Uaestricht),  whicb 
ve    belonged  to  SL  Umbert, 
ty  (ab.70H);    it  is  of  metal 

Jl  dialice  of  e 
seen   iu  au  ilium 
gospeU  prewried 
College  «   Camb 

actly  tha  sam 

nafjnh       in       t 

a  form  is  tn  be 

LUAtioa    m    1 
D  the  library  o 
idge,    and  ku 

■  Corpus  (,Tln*5°ti 
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•unpic  of  a  goldcB  chalice  (kc  waodcDt),  which 
uclcut  iDTFntorin  iiiiMrt«d  to  havs  be«n  the 
vork  oT  St.  Eligioi  (or  Eloi),  «nd  therefbrs  (o 
drnle  fnm  the  lint  half  of  the  7t)i  centarj. 
FortuniitelT  an  eogrsTiiig  of  it  hu  been  pre- 
•frred  iothe  Pinv>i4iaSactriioialii  of  Du  SaUHay, 
■ml  the  ch*nct«r  or  tha  work  coiTHpondi  with 
Ihe  Rlleced  <t«U.  It  u  obTionilj  an  initance  of 
traodtion  Irom  earlier  to  later  fomu,  though 
umewhat  nceptional  from  the  frreat  depth  of 
the  bowL  It  wai  about  a  foot  high  and  aearlc 
tea  ioehai  Id  dumeter,  and  held  ahoat  the  half 
of  •  French  litre. 

A  lingulaT  eiceptiao  Id  point  of  form  wu  th) 
chalice  which  va>  found  with  the  body  of  St. 
L'ulhbert  Bh«D  hi<i  relio  were  eminined  in  the 
rear  1  lOt ;  Ihii  is  deuiribed  u  of  amall  liie  and 
io  iU  lower  part  of  gold  and  of  the  Ggnre  of  a 
lion,  the  bow]  which  wu  attached  to  the  back  of 
the  lion  being  cat  from  ao  ony»  (Act.  Sand. 
Holl.  2  Mart.).  It  maj  he  aurmiied  that  this 
wai  not  reallj  mnde  for  a  chalice,  but  hul  beoD 
presented  to  him  and  coDrerted  to  that  uw. 

Of  the  next  century,  the  8th,  ■  very  remark- 
able eiampl*  Kill  aiigti  in  the  cooTCDt  of  Krenu- 
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r  IU  Upper  AuitrU;  Ihii  c! 


■acruiUIioiuariilTer.  A*  the  iDscriptioD  thowt 
tnal  it  WBi  the  ^It  of  TaHilo,  duke  of  Bararta, 
ii  II  probably  earlier  than  a.D.  7BB,  the  year 
when    til4l   prince  wai  deponed   by  Charlii  the 

One  of  lh«  bu-reliefi  of  the  altar  of  S.  Am- 
brogio  at  Milu  (finiiheii  In  8:t.^)  Kiv»  a  good 
eiample  of  the  lorn  of  a  chnllr*  In  the  begioning 
of  the  ytb  centary.  It  hu  a  bowl,  foot,  and 
bandlea. 

So  mncb  may  be  gathered  from  still  etisting 
riaiDplts,  or  reprvsentaliona  of  them  ;  much  may 
alto  bt  mllected,  especially  as  regarda  the  siM 
and  weight  of  chalices  and  the  materiala  of  which 
lh«y  were   tomym^,    from    the   notices   to  b* 


fiiDn<l  in  Tanooa  historical  docamanti,  and  par- 
ticularly in  tha  iCwr  PontijiaUit. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  in  the  apostolic  aga 
chalicesof  wood  were  In  use  ;  hot  for  this  asser- 
tion there  la  no  earlr  authority  ;  St.  Boaifaee  in- 
deed is  rtported  in  t^e  18th  canon  of  the  Conndl 


d  that  0 


n  priest 


used  woodsn  chalices,  and  Platina  (Dt  Vit.  Pout.') 
aiaerla  that  Pope  Zephyrinua  (a.D.  197-217) 
ordered  that  the  wina  should  be  ccnaecrated  not 
as  heretofore  in  a  wooden  but  in  a  glaa  Teuel. 
The  Liber  PonUficalii  in  the  life  of  Zcpbyriniu, 
however,  merely  says  that  he  ordered  pateni  of 
glass  to  be  can-led  before  the  priests  when  mans 
was  to  be  celebrated  by  the  bishop.  Glass  whs 
no  doubt  in  use  from  a  rery  early  date;  St. 
Jerome  {ad  fhutii:.  Uua.  Ep.  4)  writes  of  Ein- 
perius,  bishop  of  Tonloufc,  as  bearing  the  Lord's 
blood  in  a  Teasel  of  glass,  and  St.  Gregory 
lI>ialog.  lib.  i.  c  7)  says  that  St.  Donatne,  bishop 
of  Areszo,  repaired  by  prayer  a  chalice  of  glass 
broken  by  the  heathens.  The  nss  of  wood  for 
chalicei  wae  prohibited  by  sereral  provincial 
conncile  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuriaa  (Csnc. 
THfwr.    can.    18),    of    born  by   that    of    Cenl- 


e  down  the  r' 
ite'  mas.  in  a  chalice  of  wood,  lead,  or 
Glass,  however,  continned  to  be  occa- 
sionally  used  to  a  much  later  date.  Hirtene  (Dt 
Antiq.  t'aJ.  Eit.  t.  it.  p.  78)  ihows  from  the 
'"  of  St.  Winocni  that  in  the  10th  centurv  th( 
oks  of  the  content  in  Randen  founded  bv 
I  still  used  chalices  of  glass.  Pewter  was 
also  in  use,  and  it  would  seem  was  considered  aa 
materhil  anperior  to  glass,  for  we  are  told  of 
t.  Benedh:t  of  Aniane  (ob.  821)  that  the  resaels 
of  his  church  were  at  first  of  wood,  then  of  gtnai. 


t  liisi 


e  his 


Lift,  by  Ardo,  c.  U,  in  Mabillcm's  Act.  SS.  o. 
S.  hentdicti,  S-icc.  It). 

A  chalice  of  glass  mounted  In  gold  Is  men- 
tioned in  the  will  of  Count  Everhard,  A.D.  837 
(Miraeus,  Op.  Dip.  t.  i.  p.  19).  A  chalice  of  irory 
and  one  of  cocoa-nut  (P)  (ob  tmct)  tet  with  gold 
and  lilrer  arc  mentioDcil  in  the  eama  document ; 
these  howCTcr  may  hare  been  drin king-cape,  not 

The  UM  of  broni*  appears  to  hare  been  eicep- 
tional  and  jierhnpi  peculiar  to  the  Irish  mouke. 
St.  Gall  (Jfa6i7ton'i  Ad.  SS.  ord.  S.  Ben.  SaiK.  S, 
p.  241),  we  are  told,  Tttu/fd  to  nse  silver  ressris 
the  altar,  saying  that  St.  Columbanui  waa 
slomed  to  offer  the  sacrifice  in  vessels  of 
bronte^aerelk),  alleging  as  a  reason  for  so  doing 
that  our  Saviour  wae  alliied  to  the  crou  by 
braien  naile.  Tbie  trsdillonal  nte  of  bronie  waa 
!  Irish 


n  the 


ofGer 


plaint  why  the  Krem.miinsler  chalice  it  of  that 
material,  a  circumttnnce  which  has  caused  tha 
question  to  be  raiied  whether  that  reseel  tree 
anything  but  a  mere  drinking  cup.     The  uae  of 

pattema  of  it*  ornamenUtion,  connect  it  closely 

the  habit  of  employing  broni*  aa  the  main  mat«- 
ialoftheirworka. 

The   precious   metals  were   however    ftom  a 
ery  early,  perhapi  tha  earlicct,  period  moat  f  c* 
11 
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baUy  th*  uiiul  nuUrial  nf  th*  dulica.  Th* 
nrliait  connrU  to  ChriiUuitj  wen  not  by  my 
muu»  «icliuiTrly  of  hamUc  ■tatiaii,  tai  it  «u 
not  UDtll  it  iprHd  from  dtiti  inia  nmota  nU 
U|[«  that  many  chnrclia*  mold  lun  cilntad 
nhou  mamlcn  conld  Dot  aflbnl  *  lilTar  dwllc* : 
nordoweaiitll  I  later  iig«  Sod  tnun  of  aipiritof 
aKaliciim  which  would  pnftr  the  nie  ofa  mean 
mateilal.  We  bace  at  Wt  proof  of  tha  oie  of 
both  gold  and  lilTcr  in  tha  aacred  Tfaieli  id  the 
bagiauidg  of  tha  4th  ccDtory,  for  wa  are  told  by 
OptatDi  of  MileTi  that  JD  the  DioclatiiDiaa  pene- 
eatiun  tha  church  of  Carthage  poaHaaod  iDaoy 
"amameiitB"  of  gold  and  lilrer  (Opt.  Mil. 
Di  Sdiiim.  Dtmal.  i.  1'/).  Tha  ctiarch  of  Cirta 
lo  Nnmidia  at  the  lama  time  poauued  two  golden 
and  di  ailTer  chalicet  ((7sMa  Purgai.  CoMUiani, 
in  tha  Wbria  orOpUtiu.>  That  it  vaa  belieTed 
that  the  ehnrchaa  poaMuad  aach  rich  oniameata 


PnafVctiu  LTrbia  interrogating  St.  Iawt 


Tha  paaaagaa  In  the  Lib.  Ptmi.  whicli  relate 
tha  gif^  of  Conitantine  to  Tarlona  churchea  are 
with  reaaon  aoapected  at  antriulwDrthf,  bat 
are  at  laait  of  rilii*  aa  recording  the  tiadllioDa 
aiiiting  at  an  earlj  age.  They  make  mentloD 
oT  many  chalioes,  aome  of  gold,  tome  of  Bilver ; 
40  letter  chalicet  of  gold,  each  weighing  1  Ib^ 
■ad  50  leiaer  mlni*teri*l  ijialicea  of  liUer,  sach 
weighing  2  Ih*.,  areaiid  to  hare  i>e<n  given  to  the 
Coostantiaian  Baailica  (St.  John  Lateran),  and 
in  lewer  numbers  and  of  very  rnrioDt  weighta 
to  many  other  ohurchei.  Whatever,  howerer, 
may  be  the  hiitorical  valne  of  theie  puiagea, 
that  churcheA  in  the  4th  and  5th  centnriea  poa- 
aeaaed  great  Dombera  of  golden  or  lilrer  chalicea, 
caoDot  be  donbted,  Qregory  of  Toun  (HM. 
/Vane.  L  ill.  c  i.)  telii  ni  that  Chlldebert  In  the 
year  531  look  among  the  apolli  of  Amalaric 
■iity  chalicei  of  gold.  Many  iutaucet  of  gilla  ot 
chalicet  of  the  preciotu  metala  to  the  churchea 
of  Roroe  by  aacceatlve  popes  are  to  be  fbaud  in 
the  Lib.  Pout.  Of  thete  the  Ibllowine  may  de- 
aerve  apecial  mention :  a  great  chulce  (calli 
UBJor)  with  handlei  and  adorned  with  gemt, 
weighing  58  lha_ ;  a  great  chalice  with  a  tvphon 
(com  «:jph0Be>  or  tube,  weighing  36  lb.. ;  a 
oorered  (ipanoclyitua.  i.t.  hrariiKX.mrrai')  cha- 
lice of  gold,  weighing  33  Iba. ;  all  three  given 
by  Pope  Leo  III.  (795). 

Little  ia  to  be  found  as  to  the  decoration  of 
obaliceii  occaiionally  they  bore  ioacHptton^  at 
in  the  caae  of  that  made  by  order  of  St.  Remlgini 
(«emi,  ob.  533),  which  yrodoard  tella  m  bore 
the  following  fanet : — 

"  Hanrtet  liioo  popalqi  vltam  dc  amfalnr  lacni. 
lojei  In  aMtrans  quels  taiit  vnluere  ClirMik^ 
RMDlglna  rtddlt  iUmino  nit  vou  Huntm" 

The  golden  chalices  of  Uonia,  It  will  be  teen 
by  the  woodcata,  were  splendidly  adomed  with 
gems,  which  in  the  painting  from  which  IhcM 
fignrei  hare  been  drawn,  are  eoloared  green  and 
i«d,  but  the  only  tymbol  betokening  their  desti- 
nation it  the  cmciform  irrangement  of  the  larger 
genu  on  one  of  them.  The  chalice  luond  at 
Oonrdon  alto  hat  neither  intrription  nor  Chrit- 
Uan   tymbol,  and  if  it  had  not  been  found  in 
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company  with  a  paten  bearing  a  eroaa  its  dn 
nation  might  have  been  a  matter  of  donU. 

On  the  chalice  of  Kremtmllntter  are  og  tta 
bowl  halMangth  figurei  of  Chritt  and  the  fbu 
Enngeliati,  on  tha  foot  Ilka  fignrei  of  fbm 
prophett. 

The  division  of  chalicet  into  nrloiu  ela«i 
evideotly  belong)  to  a  period  whan  primitirt 
timplicity  of  rltnal  underwent  a  change  t«  a 
more  complai  and  elaborate  ayttem.  The  earlici 
Ordo  Homaina  speaka  of  a  "  cilix  qnatldianei,' 
and  oppotet  to  this  the  "calii  major"  to  hi 
nted  on  feast-dayt  (**  difabns  vero  featia  caHnm 
et  patenam  majorea  "),  but  tayi  nothing  of  any 
diatinction  between ..... 


'calls 


■   of  c 


the  use  of  chalice 
different  tiiet.  The  great  number  of  chalicet  of 
tmail  alie  mentioned  In  the  LA.  PoHlif.  and 
elsewhere  nuy  lead  to  the  anppotition  that  at 
one  period  the  communicant*  drank  not  from  one 
but  from  many  chalicet ;  but  this  matter  is  in- 
Toived  In  doubt. 

A  practice  eiitted  of  commnniciUng  the  clergy 
alone  by  meant  of  the  chalice  in  which  the  wine 
was  oontecrated,  and  of  pouring  a  few  drops  from 
this  into  the  larger  chalice  which  waa  offered  to 
the  laltr.  When  thia  practice  originated  or  how 
long  it  laited  teema  obtcure.  It  It  taggeatad  ia 
the  article  "Calii,"  in  Ducange'a  aioaarg,  that 
the  teraet  engraved  by  order  of  St.  Rami  on  the 
chalice  which  he  canaed  to  be  made  (r.  aat>) 
allude  to  tbis  practice;  but  thit  do**  not  teein 
certain.  It  la  mentioned  in  the  Onh  £om.  (c 
SH},  bnt  th^  Tettel  in  which  the  dropa  of  toa- 
teerated  mne  were  miud  with  the  uaconte- 
crated,  and  from  which  the  laity  drank  throogh 
a  "fistula"  or  " pugillaris,"  is  called  tcyphus, 
and  it  apparently  the  aame  Teasel  at  that  carried 
by  an  acolyte  at  the  time  when  tha  oblations 
were  received  from  the  laity  and  into  which  the 

when  the  latter  had  become  tilled.  Pope  Gregorv 
11.  (a.D.  731-735),  In  hla  epiitle  to  Bonifat-t, 
dltapprovea  of  the  practice  of  placing  more  than 
one  chalice  on  the  altar  ("ooagmnm  nan  cue 
duot  rel  tres  calicos  in  altario  ponert").  When 
thIa  practice  was  in  use  we  may  conctude  that 
the  large  challcea  with  handles  were  those  used 

The  large  chalicet  were  alto  used  to  receive 
the  wine  which  the  Intending  commnoicasli 
brought  In  amnlae )  aa  In  the  Itt  Ordo  Bom.  c. 
13  ("  Archldinconiu  tnmit  amolan 


").     When 


called  "  offertorim  " 
" offerendarina."  "Calicea  baptismi  "  or  "  h»p- 
tlimalea  "  were  probably  thoaa  need  when  tbe 
Encbaritt  waa  administered  aflcr  baptism,  and 
poaaibly  tot  the  milk  and  honey  which  ;t  was  the 
custom  in  some  churchea  (Cone.  CaHh.  lii.  c  34) 
to  contecrate  at  the  altar  and  to  adminittei  to 
In6u)ti.  Pope  Innocent  1.(4.0.402-417)  it  said 
in  the  L0>.  Poniif.  to  have  given  "ad  oraatum 
baptitterii"  (appareotly  of  the  batilica  of  SS. 
Gervasina  and  Protaaiua  It  Rome)  three  tHrrr 
"calicea  baptlFmi,"  each  weighing  2  Iba.  Whe- 
ther the  bxptiirnal  chalices  diffeied  {mm  other 
chalicet  in  fbrm  or  in  any  other  reapect  ia  not 

n  the  Tile* 
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frahJ  tnai  th«  arch*i  oTiha  ciborium  and  ttta 
from  tn*  iotcrcolumniiitioiu  of  Ihe  ntr*  n>i 
•thtc  pnrti  of  the  chnrvh  »•  DrnnmcnU.  In  Iha 
Lit,  Poalif,  ireliDd  miDlioD  ofjtiitHn  "cnlkta" 
ef  lilTcr  plutd  bf  Popa  Lto  IV.  (MT-S)  on  the 
(DcliMurc  o(  Ihe  altar  (aup«r  clrcuitu  altaria)  In 
til*  Vatiou  builica,  of  eiitf-lbur  luspcnded  bt- 
IwMD  the  c«lnmiu  <d  the  mric  churuh,  anil  of 
IfirtT  ia  ■  lik<  poiftini  at  S.  Paolo  f,  1.  m.    Manf 
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raaes  not  rach  a*  wonld  hnre  b««D  uxd  for  the 
admiDUtratioa  or  eoniiecnition  of  the  tuchariat. 
TIm  ilrawingi  In  MSS.  ahov  ■upaniled  veneli  of 
the  moat  rarird  fonii*;  uiDe  eiain|il«  taken  from 
the  great  Carlot-iogian  bibU  formerlj  in  the  Bibl. 
Iiop.  Pirii.  now  In  the  Hu>«(  du  Soureralni  in 
th*  LouTre,  are  ahown  in  woodcut*.         [A.  N.J 

CHAUCE.   ABLUTION   OF.    [Purifi- 

«TIOX.] 

CHALOKS-8UB-8A6NE,COtraCII*0F. 


IK],   pro. 


-(!)* 


1.  470,  1 


t  John  biihop  of  CbUoni  (Labb.  Cone. 
ie?0}.  (S)  A.D.  579,  to  depoK  SHlaniun  nnd  Sn- 
gitlArlni,  buhopa  reapectivelj  of  Lmbrnn  and 
Cap,  d«poa«d  bj  a  pnTioni  council  (of  Ljroni, 
A.D.  M7),  TOtored  by  Pope  John  111.,  and  now 
agiilndepaH(l(Gng.Tur.  Hitt.  Franc.  T.  21,  38; 
Labb.  Cmc.  t.  96:i,  964).  (»  l.D.  594,  to  re- 
gulate the  paalmnd]'  at  the  church  of  St.  Mar- 
ccllna  an«r  the  model  of  AgKuue  (Labb.  Cone, 
(.  1863),  (t)  t.D.  S03,  to  depoH  Dniderio), 
biabop  of  Vitnof,  at  the  iutigntion  of  Queen 
BraBkhild((Fr*dcgar.  24;  Labb.  Com:,  r.  1612). 
\i)  a.P.  650,  No*.  I.  of  thlrtylhm  biihop^ 
with  the  "ricarii"  of  >ii  other*,  enacted  20 
ooani  ra'pactiDg  discipline :  dalol  by  Lc  Comta 
a  D.  69*  (Labb.  Cone.  vL  387).  [A.  W.  M.] 

CHANCKL  (tI  f>8or  Twr  Kr,H\ltmr,  Theo- 
dorrl,  /I.  F.  t.  18).  The  ipace  in  a  church  which 
nslnini  the  choir  and  tanctaarj,  and  which  waa 
graentllT  >e|>anted  fitm  the  nar*  bjr  a  nil  or 
CratiBft  (cancelli),  fnim  which  It  derlrei  it*  name. 
■■(■.Bf«lll.^can^o^I^l  eicelleu  locu.  "  (Papiaa, 
is  |)nranf[<,  a.  e.;  compare  CanceLLi).  It  i*  a 
■'h.ir;it-terulic  diHerenre  between  Ijutem  aod 
Wr^tern  churchs  that  in  the  former  the  di>- 
t>acii»B  between  the  bema  (or  aanctuarj)  and 
"        '    '     '  '  '  ilmnglj  mnrk^  thi 


a  the 


D  betw. 


nthe  : 


1  the 


i-hoir  u  mneh  mar*  itronglj  markeit  than  that 
h>IwwH  the  choir  asd  the  Moctnary.  Comr-aro 
Ciinin,  PBianvTERY.  [U] 

CHANT.    [(iRiMORus  Muna] 
CIIAPRK     A  bnilrlinj  or  apnrimrit  iioed  {■ 
like  |irrfcrmjnct  of  Oiri-.lk-in  wonhlp  in  casM 


'hich  lb*  iCTTlcaanof  an  occaalona)  diancter, 

r  In  which  tha  cangregation  ia  limited  to  the 

lembar*  of  ■  family,  ■   convent,  or   tba  like. 

Greek,  npiaaAqirfB;  Latin,  capilla,  otvtarimi. 

In  the  languai^  of  the  Latin  aod  Teotonic  b- 

ilie*  a  modiHcalloD  of  the  word  '  capelia '  ia  in 

e,  aa  alio  id  Polish.     In  Kuaaian  pridel. 

The  derlntion  of  the  word    'capella'     la   a 

itter  of  donbU     The  Honk  of  St.  Gall  (  Vita 

Car.  Mag.  L  4)  lUtea  that  the  name  wa*  d^ 

'  ed  from  the  'caps'  or  cloak  of  St.  Martin: 

)no  Bomin*  (k«.  'capella')  Franconun  rege* 

pn^r  capam  St.  Martini  aancta  ana  nppellar* 

ilebant."  The  word 'capalU' iaaald  to  be  Ibund 

1  iucrlptiona  In  the  Roman  catacomha  in  the 

tenM  of  B  tarcophagua,   b  gnwt,   or   place  of 

burial.     It  occun  at  a  later  time  aa  uMd  for  > 

liqnnry,  and  for  tht  chamber  In  which  rellqaea 

ere  preMrred ;  a*  in  a  charter  of  Childebert  <it 

D.  71U,  pabllihed  by  Habillon  (De  St  Dipl.\ 

in  which  the  poiaage  "  in  01  '    ' 


S.  Harthinl"  o 


The. 


inopy  orer  an  altar 


called 'c*pella'(campBre  CcPHLLA).  Ia 
root  of  B  chamber  or  building  employed  for 
ne  worahip,  it  doea  not  teem  to  hare  been  in 
in  early  time*.  Among  early  Inilancaa  of  it* 
employment  which  have  been  noticed,  an,  ia 
the  capitularia*  of  Charlea  the  Great  {CapO.  r. 
182),  where  it  !■  applied  to  chapela  In  or  an- 
neied  to  palace*;  and  In  tha  pouBge  In  tha 
Uw>  of  tha  Umbarda  (ili.  3,  32),  ••  Mxleaia* 
et  capellae  quae  in  rtatra  parochia  aunt,"  trhera 
detadied  building*  are  probably  referrai  to.  In 
the  earlier  centuriea  "  oralorlum "  wuntd  no 
doubt  hare  been  naad  In  either  letue,  aa  in  the 
21it  cap.  of  the  Council  of  Agde,  A.D.  606.  "Si 
qui*  etiam  extra  parochha  in  quibu*  tegitimiu 
a*t  ordinarinaqua  couTentua  oratorinm  In  agio 
habere  voluerit  reliqoia  featlTiUtibua  nt  ibl 
miiua  teneat  propter  tBtlgatloBem  famlUaa  jnat« 
ordinatione  permit llmu*  ■*'  but  with  the  proviao 
that  tha  greater  featlTBli  ihould  be  Miebratwl 
"  in  dTitatibui  aut  In  parochii*." 

Chapel*  may  be  dirided  Into  seTcral  claataa  : — 
Itt,  ai  regard*  their  relation  to  other  churchc* ; 
being  (A)  dependent  on  the  church  of  the  pnHih, 
or  (B)  independest,  in  aome  cbm*  even  e>empt 
from  epiecopal  TiaiUticD.  2dly,  aa  regard*  their 
material  atrncture ;  being  (A)  apartments  in 
palace*  or  other  dwellings;  (B)  building*  litrm- 
ing  part  of  or  attached  to  conTenta,  hermitngea, 
or  the  like ;  (C)  building*  forming  parts  of  or 
attached  to  larger  churchea;  (I>)  aeputrhnl  or 
other  wholly  deUched  buildingi.      Ko  strictly 

case*  buildings  might  be  placed  in  cither  of  two 

It  la  here  propoaed  to  apeak  of  chapela  with 
regard  to  their  materia]  aapect  onlT ;  Bad  build- 
inga  which  from  an  architectural  point  of  riew 
do  not  differ  from  chnrcha*  will  be  mentioned 
under  the  head  Church.  Aa  howerer  it  la  Im 
posaible  to  draw  *  clear  line  between  churchea 
and  chapela,  leTeral  building*  will  be  found 
trenlrd  of  nnder  Chubch,  which  In  atrictnrv 
should  perhapa  be  rather  deemed  chapels ;  aom* 
of  these,  aa  Sta.  Coatanxa  at  Rome,  being  too 
important  In  an  historical  point  of  view,  or 
too  eilenslTa  and  magnlljcant,  to  be  omittad 
from  any  attempt  to  trace  the  progreaa  of  cfanreh 
building  In  Its  main  line. 

Gatticw  (Dt  Ont.  Diim.)\a^  wK.wiMA  «m^ 
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prtwli  at  the  wrlf  uiltcnu  at  domastlc  or 
private  ehar-tl) ;  bat  tha  uriiat  niitiag 
•umplt  of  tbt  fint  diu  ia  probably  the  ■mall 
cbapel  DOW  kBDvn  u  tht  SiiDcta  Snuctorum 
(originull;  St.  Lawrence)  in  the  freemtnt  af 
tbe  iDdeiit  palace  of  the  Lateru  which  itill 
remaiiu.  It  wai  the  privata  chapfl  of  the 
popca,  and  appeara  to  tiare  eiiated  ai  earl;  ai 
A.D.  3S3;  lor  Pope  Pelagiiu  II.  then  placed 
there  certain  relia  (USS.  Biil.  Fof.  ap.  Baroaiui). 
It  1«  a  email  obtong  apartment  on  an  apper  floor. 
The  eiampte  neit  in  data  haa  fortnnatelj  been 
aingularlj  well  preaerred.  It  eiiiU  In  the  palace 
of  the  archUihopa  of  Rarecna,  being  their  prirHte 
chapel.  It  wai  conatructed,  or  at  anr  rale  deco- 
ratsd  with  moaaic,  by  the  Archhiahop  Peter  Chrj- 
lologua  (elected  in  A.Q.42e).  It  Is  a  aimpie  ohIoDg 
with  a  innlted  roof.  Of  the  aaine  character  le 
the  chapel  at  Ciridale  in  Friutl,  which,  although 
formiDg  part  of  a  Benedictine  conrent,  aa  It  mei- 
aure*  ODlf  30  feet  bv  18  feet,  an  hardly  hare 
been  other  than  a  prirate  chapei,  probably  of  the 
■bbat.  It  U  attributed  od  biitorical  evidence  to 
the  8tfa  century.  It  ii  a  patallelograni  without 
■n  apae,  about  two-fiftha  being  partnd  olT  by  a 
low  wall,  to  acrre  a*  a  chidr. 


CHAPEL 

aa  the  Orator]'  at  Gallertu  In  Kerry,  ahewn  ia  lb 
woodcnt,  may  bt  coniidered  to  be  the  dnt  ertctel 
for  Chrlitinn  nses,  and  aa  ancient  aa,  if  aTcn  Ml 
more  aoeient,  than  the  conrenion  of  tbe  Iriah  tiy 
St.  Patricii.  Tbi*  example  meuana  eitemiliy 
23  feet  by  10,  and  ii  IS  feet  high,  the  willi 
being  4  feet  thiclc.  It  haa  a  eingle  winloa 
In  ita  eaat  end.  On  each  of  the  gablea  were 
amall  atone  croaaea,  of  which  the  locketa  only 

OTsamewbat  later  date,  bot  Mr.  Petrie  thioti 
aa  early  aa  the  Sth  or  6th  centuriea,  are  inch 
buildinga  aa  Tempnil  Ceannanach,  on  the  middle 
iilnnd  of  Amn,  in  the  bay  ofOalway.  This  mea- 
aurei  internally  IS  feel  by  12,  and  ia  built  of  rery 
large  etooes,  one  oot  le»  than  IS  feel  la  lengtli. 
The  cbnrch  of  St.  MacOara,  to  the  ialand  of 
Cmnch  Uhic  Dara,  ag  the  coait  of  Conneman, 
meuurea  internally  15  feat  by  1 1.  Itl  roof  was  of 
"    in  cDuraa  nntil  they  met  at  lite 


..mpj_ 


an  apae  found  in  Ireland. 
The  bnildingt  of  thia  claaa  ai 


iharacter  were  constructed  nntil 
n  the  nth  or  12th  centuries  mure 
were  erwtcd. 
amall  cha]>els 
were,  nowever,  conatmcled  i>f 
wood,  and  the  whole  clue  wn> 
known  (Petri^  p,  3*3)  as  Msir- 
tbeacha,*  or  *  dertheacha,'  the  pro* 
hable  etymology  of  which  ia"baasB 


M.my    of   t 


BaildiOEi  of  the  eecood  claai,  tii.,  couTenlual 
chapelt,  were  inUndad  lor  the  pnrata  and 
dall-  oae  of  the  community ;  the  iarger  chorchea 
for  ceUbraiion  on  great  fotirals,  when  large 
anmbera  of  atrangera  attended  the  aervicea.  In 
aome  inatancea  even  more  than  two  cbapels 
eitslad  in  a  monastery;  for  Adomnon  (De  titu 
lemu  Sandat,  ii.  24)  saya  that  at  Mount 
Thabor,  within  the  wnll  ofencloaare  of  the  monai- 
tary,  were  three  churchea,  "non  parvi  aedilicii." 
In  the  lower  or  keep  of  the  conrent  of  St.  Ua- 
cariua  in  tha  Hitrian  valley  ore  three  chapels, 
one  over  the  other  (Sir  Gardner  Wilkinaon,  Hand- 
bnoio/l^ypt);  botltdoei  not  appear  what  their 
dat«  ia.  ^r  Gardner  Wilkineon  (,HmuBxKti  of 
Xgyjpt,  p  305)  atates  that  a  tradition  among  the 
muika  attnbutaa  the  fbnndatioa  of  the  conreut 
to  tha  Sib  oeuttirv. 

Id  Ireland  (till  edat  aome  amall  chapelt  whidi 
Buy  be  aaMgned  with  probability  to  rory  early 
datea.  Ib.PtXTie {Tin Eedaiattical ArckUKtart 
^lTtkmd,f.  133)  thinki  that  aucb  itracturea 


commenU™™^"?; 
Brehon  Inwt  (Petrie,  p.  365)  that 
15  by  10  were  cuitomary  dlmen- 
alooa  for  such  bulldiagt.  and  the 
alone  chapela  ore  nanally  found 
not  to  differ  very  greatly  from  them. 

Buildings  of  very  similar  character   eiist  in 
Cornwall,  and  their  foundation  ia  atlrihnled  to 
"  "      "  chapel 


to  hare  been  foanded  by  St.  tiiau  (or  ai 
called  in  Ireland  St.  Kieran)  in  the  Mb  n 
It  had  been  completelv  buried  in  the  si 
aand  of  Ihe  coa.sI,  hut  iu  IS35  (he  sand  i 
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novad,  and  the  building  discorered  in  an  almott 
perfect  state ;  ]t  is  29  tt.  long  extemallj  by  16| 
^road ;  as  will  be  seen  from  the  plan,  it  was  a 
aimpie  parallelogram,  bat  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  wall  or  screen.  The  tomb  of  the  saint 
apparently  served  as  an  altar. 

The  ciiapel  of  St.  Mnddern  is  very  similar  in 
plan,  bat  has  the  peculinrity  of  having  a  well 
in  one  angle ;  that  of  St.  Gwythian  has  both  nave 
in<i  chancel,  the  latter  entered  by  a  narrow  door- 
way. Mention  of  several  others  of  like  character 
will  be  found  in  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  W.  Haslam, 
in  vol.  ii.  o{ the  AnhitecturoU  Joumtxl.  The  ma- 
sonry of  these  buildings  is  very  rude  and  irre- 
gular, but  the  huge  stones,  and  roofs  construc- 
ted of  stone,  which  are  found  in  Ireland  do 
not  seem  to  occur  in  Cornwall.  A  building  of 
like  character  was  disinterred  fi*om  the  sands 
of  the  coast  of  Northumberland  in  1853,  near 
Kbb's  Nook,  not  far  from  Baroborough ;  it  closely 
resembles  the  Cornish  oratories.  The  name  seems 
to  connect  it  with  St.  Ebba  (ob.  683X  sister  of 
St.  Oswald,  king  of  Northumberland. 

Some  of  the  Cornish  chapels  were  perhaps 
rather  those  of  hermitages  than  of  convents,  and 
the  same  observation  may  be  applied  to  the  like 
buildings  in  Ireland. 

Chapels  of  the  third  class,  those  attached  to 
churches,  may  be  divided  into  three  sections: 
A,  those  forming  part  of  the  main  building  above 
ground ;  B,  those  connected  with  the  main  build- 
ing, but  distinct  from  it ;  C,  those  under  ground, 
or  crypts. 

Although  very  many  churches  built  before 
A.D,  800,  exist  in  such  a  state  that  we  may  feel 
tolerably  certain  that  we  possess  an  accurate 
knowledgeof  their  original  ground-plans,  scarcely 
any  clear  examples  of  chapels  which  could  be 
placed  in  the  first  section  can  be  pointed  out.  We 
cannot  suppose)  the  apartments  which  are  found 
in  very  many  of  the  churches  of  the  5th  and  6th 
centuries  in  central  Syria  on  either  side  of  the 
Uitrthex  to  have  been  cliapels  in  the  sense  of 
having  been  used  for  divine  worship;  nor  were 
the  lateral  apses  originally  constructed  for  a  like 
u>e,  since  we  have  contemporary  testimony  (Pau- 
linos of  Nola,  E/i.  xxxii.)  that  one  was  used  as 
a  sacristy,  and  the  other  as  a  place  in  which 
the  devout  might  read  the  scriptures  and  otfer 
prayerii ;  if,  however,  we  define  the  word  cha|>el  so 
ah  to  admit  apartments  destined  to  serve  as  places 
for  prayer,  but  not  for  the  celebration  of  the 
rites  of  the  church,  we  must  consider  the  lesser 
af«»e  on  the  left  of  the  great  apse  as  a  chapeL 
la  the  description  which  St.  Paulinus  has  given 
(A)^  xxxii.)  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Felix,  mention 
i.t,  however,  made  of  *  cubicula  *  in  the  following 
passage:  *^Totum  extra  concham  basilicae,  spa- 
tium  alto  et  lacunato  culmine  geminis  uti-inque 
{torticibus  dilatatur,  qnibus  duplex  per  singulos 
nrcus  columnarum  ordo  dirigitur.  Cubicula  intra 
]>orticus  qnatema  longis  basilicae  lateribus  in- 
serta  «ecretis  orantium  vel  in  lege  Domini  medi- 
tantium  praeterea  memoriis  religiosorum  et  fa- 
mil  iarium  accommodatos  ad  pacis  aetemae  re- 
qui<^m  locos  praebent."    [CuBicuujM.] 

This  passage  seems  to  show  clearly  that  in 
some  instances  apartments  were  placed  by  the 
M<les  of  the  nave,  but  this  was  probably  very  ex- 
ceptional, for,  as  has  been  said  above,  no  example 
9t'  ftuch  a  plan  now  exists.  It  should,  however, 
k«  noticed  that  in  two  churches  of  very  early 


date  openings  have  existed  in  the  side  walls  with 
which  chapels  may  have  been  connected ;  these 
are  the  churches  of  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme 
and  that  of  Sta.  Balbina,  both  at  Rome;  in  the 
first  were  five  openings  on  eadi  side  of  the  nave, 
in  the  second  six.  llie  first  of  these  buildings 
is,  however,  held  to  have  been  the  hall  of  the 
palace  of  the  Sessorium,  and  not  originally  ccn- 
structed  to  serve  as  a  church;  the  second  is 
I  believed  to  date  from  the  5th  century,  but  to 
have  been  reconsecrated  by  St.  Gregory  about 
A.D.  600. 

At  a  very  much  later  date  we  find  in  the 
church  of  Sta.  Christina  at  Pola  de  Lena,  near 
Oviedo,  in  Spain,  apartments  attached  to  and 
entered  from  the  nave.  These  are  no  doubt  con- 
temporary with  the  church,  the  date  of  which  is 
probably  near  a.d.  809.  These  apartments  may 
have  been  chapels,  but  it  has  been  surmised  that 
they  were  really  built  to  serve  as  sacristies. 
The  like  arrangement  occurs  at  Sta.  Maria  de 
Naranco,  near  Oviedo,  which  dates  from  aj>.  848. 

One  almost  unique  example  exists  in  the  church 
of  Remain  Metier,  where  the  upper  story  of  the 
narthex  has  a  small  apse  on  the  east,  and  was 
therefore  probably  intended  to  serve  as  a  chapel ; 
it  is  nearly  square  in  plan,  and  divided  into 
three  ables  by  two  ranges  of  columns  supporting 
groined  vaults.  As  the  church  of  which  this 
forms  a  part  was  a  large  conventual  one,  this 
was  probably  intended  to  serve  as  the  smaller 
chapel  generally  found  in  convents.  The  church 
is  believed  to  date  from  753,  the  narthex  to  be 
somewhat  later. 

The  chapels  which  belong  to  the  second  section, 
viz.  those  attached  to  churches,  but  distinct 
buildings,  are  not  very  numerous,  and  in  most 
cases  their  primary  object  was  sepulchral.  Such 
the  three  attached  to  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo 
at  Milan  would  appear  to  have  been,  though  it 
has  been  suggested  that  that  on  the  south  was 
a  baptistery,  and  that  on  the  north  a  porch  or 
vestibule. 

That  on  the  south,  now  called  the  church  of 
St.  Aquilinus,  is  octagonal  externally,  while  in- 
ternally semicircular  and  rectangular  niches  al- 
ternate, one  in  each  face ;  in  it  are  two  massive 
sarcophagi,  one  of  which  is  believed  to  contain 
the  remains  of  Ataulphus,  king  of  the  Goths. 
The  conchs  of  two  of  the  niches  retain  some 
mosaics  of  a  very  early  period,  perhaps  the  5th 
century.  This  Imildmg  is  connected  with  the 
church  by  a  vestibule,  supposed  by  Htlbsch  {Alt- 
Chriatliche  Ki-chen,  p.  22)  to  be  of  later  date ; 
it  is  a  square  vaulted  chamber  with  apses  east 
and  west.  The  chapel  of  St.  Sixtus  on  the  north 
side  has  exactly  the  same  plan,  but  is  much 
smaller;  that  of  St.  Hippolytus  at  the  east  end 
of  the  church  is  also  octangular  extertally,  but 
internally  forms  a  cross  with  four  equal  limbs. 
All  three  are  probably  not  remote  in  date  from 
the  church  itself,  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
built  about  the  end  of  the  4th  or  the  beginning 
of  the  5th  century. 

In  like  manner  Pope  Hilams  (461-467)  added 
to  the  baptistery  of  the  Lateran  chapels  dedi- 
cated in  honour  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and 
St.  John  the  Evangelist. 

Of  the  early  part  of  the  9th  century  we  have 
a  most  interesting  example  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Zeno  attached  to  th?  church  of  St.  Praxedis  (Sta. 
Prassede)  at    Rome,   built   by  Pope  Paschal  L 
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about  1119,  nnd  lartdutal/  pnwrT«d  4lnK>it  n>- 
iillend.  It  b  in  pltn  ■  •qnut  with  Uitm  net- 
angotu'  nceau*,  th<  walla  tn  coTend  with 
nirble  *ad  the  luuttea  uid  nalti  with  moulik 

ThU  chapel  u  niterad  (hm  tha  oaTa,  and  tha 
JooTwaj  ii  TtTj  rcmariiabla,  being  partly  made 
op  of  ancMiit  material!  and  parti j  ori^nal  work, 
u  the  liudiptiim  twtUiei,  of  Pope  Puchal'i 
time.  Orer  thii  djorwaj-  ia  a  window,  and  the 
wall  around  it  ia  onrered  with  medallion  por- 
trailA  or  oar  Lord,  the  Apoetles,  and  aonie  other 
Minti  [u  iDoaalc.  The  eiecation  b  but  rude. 
Thli  chapel  is  eoatempanneoui  with  the  church 
to  which  it  ii  attached,  and  ia  perhapa  the  eailieat 
nndonbted  initaoce  of  inch  an  arrangement ;  it 
la,  however,  ao  conatructed  ai  both  eiternally 
ud  iDlemallj  to  aeem  an  independent  bailding 
attached  to  the  chureh  and  not  a  portion  or  it. 

The  practiL-e  of  conatmeting  auch  appendngee 
to  a  clinrch  Beema,  howerer,  to  hare  continued 
eiccptional  until  the  end  of  oar  period.  None 
appear  on  the  plan  lor  the  monaatery  of  St.  Gall, 
no  doubt  prepared  between  820  and  630 ;  nor  do 
any  teem  to  tiaTe  formed  parte  of  the  miniter  of 
Aii-]n-Chapclle. 


CUAPBL 

in  which  the  remaina  of  martTn 
or  coDfeeeort  had  been  pUced.  What  conid  h 
more  natoral  than  that  when  a  church  or  •■ 
oratorr  wa«  built  orer  the  ipot  where  a  iDart;i 
had  been  interred,  the  chamber  •honld  be  prt- 
aerred  and  made  aceaiaibte  ? 

We  hare  probablf  an  inctance  of  one  of  that 
nhambera  preaerred  in  the  remiilni  of  tha  bulla 
of  St.  Ste&no,  in  Tia  Latina,  built  bf  Pope  Leo  1, 
440-161.  Where,  howerer,  no  chamber  eiiated, 
a  crj-pt  was  not  conatructed.  Hence,  in  the 
earlier  ehurchet  of  the  city  of  Rome,  we  find  no 
crypt  formiDg  part  of  the  original  plan,  but 
— "    ■  --     -.nder  the  altar,   '-    '— 


..  holy  c. 


rought  from  the  t 


St.  Gregory,  we  are  told,  "  hcit  at  anper 
corpua  beati  Petri  et  beati  Panll  Apoatolorun 
Mlisae  celebrarentur."  He  probably  formed  a 
crypt  and  placed  the  'locnlna'  in  it,  eTectiD;: 
an  altar  in  the  church  abora  orer  the  bodiea. 
After  thii  time  frequent  mention  ia  made  of 
the  conftiaion  aa  a  vault  with  ataira  leading  into 
I  it.  In  tboae  charchea  of  the  earlier  period  at 
'  Rome,  which  remain  in  a  tolerably  unaltered 
aute  aa  Sta.  Sabina 
(AJ>.  425)  and  Sta. 
Maria  In  Traitevere, 
only  rery  email  iraalti 
are  fonnd  a*  confea- 
ina,  but  in  S.  Apol- 


.liqua 


In  toe  taat,  aa  the  rule  that  there  should  be 
only  one  altar  in  a  church  hat  alwayi  eiialol,  I 
chapels  (in  the  sense  of  apartments  tn  which  I 
celebratinnx  of  the  enchariatic  aerrice  could  take  ' 
place)  hare  rarely  formed  parts  of  churchea,  but  I 
aometimes  are  found  attwihed  to  them.  One  in- 
ataace  of  a  chapel  attached  to  a  church  would  | 
appear  to  eiiat  in  the  church  of  St.  Demetrlua  at  ' 
Thesaalonio,  where  a  amall  tnapaal  building  ia 
attached  (t.  Teller  and  Pnllan,  AjnmJim  Arch.  ; 

church.  It  has  been  snggeated  that  thia  was  a  i 
aacriety,  but  Its  form  seems  to  show  that  it  was  i 
really  a  chapel ;  it  may  poaaibly  hare  belonged  I 
to  the  adjacent  monastery.  To  the  ohnrch  of 
the  coETeot  of  St.  Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai 
st<  chapela  are  attached  on  each  side  of  the 
Bare,  bat  these  are  doabtlesa  not  of  the  original 

lbs  third  clan,  ni.  lubterranean  chapela, 
4»abtleii  hod  their  origin  from  the  chambera  in 


the  constractii 
aeem  probable  that  in 
lelong  to  early  periods 


(Mortigny,  Did.  dn 
Antvi.  Chr^.  an. 
'Cry pie*)  hate  claimed 
a  *ery  high  antlqoilc 
far  ciTpts  under  sere- 
ral  churches  in  France, 
e.g.  that  under  the 
of  St.  Mellon 
( ?  St,  Gerraia),  at 
Rouen,  ia  alleged  la 
if  the  4th  century.     It 


tombs  of  the  Roman  period,  and  not  structuTTU 
crypts.  Two  crypta,  howeyer,  eiiat,  which 
were,  it  would  seem,  siructnril ;  these  are  those 
of  St.  Irenaeua  at  Lyons  and  of  St,  Victor  at 
MaruilW  The  lirst  of  these  has  a  central  and 
side  aisles  dirlded  originally  by  colnmna  wbich 
carry  archea,  the  courses  of  which  art  of  brick 
and  stone  altematelj,  abore  there  ia  a  string 
and  a  barrel  vaalt.  Tlie  antral  aisle  ends  in  an 
apee)  the  church  is  aaid  to  hare  been  founded 
in  the  4th  cenlury.  The  crypt  of  St.  Victor  is 
In  connection  with  some  citacombi,  the  original 
chnrch  dated  from  the  5th  eentnrj.  The  crypt 
contiits  of  a  series  of  Tanlted  compartmenta 
divided  by  very  massire  rectangalar  piers. 

Two  remarkable  crypta  exist  In  luigland,  those 
in  the  cathedral  of  Ripon  aod  in  the  abbey  chnrch 
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•f  Hcibin :  both  are  attributed  to  St.  Wilfrid, 
who  foanded  monasteries  at  both  places ;  that  at 
kipoB  between  670  and  678,  that  at  Hexham 
aboat  673.  It  appears  from  the  testimony  of 
Leland  (/tm.  i.  8tf,  2nd  ed.)  that  the  actual 
taithedral  of  Ripon  does  not  occupy  the  same 
place  as  the  church  of  the  abbey  built  by  Wilfrid, 
and  there  is  much  uncertainty  whether  the  like 
»  not  true  of  the  church  of  Hexham. 

The  similarity  of  the  plans  and  the  peculiarity 
of  the  structures  can  leave  no  doubt  that  one 
person  planned  both,  and  this  can  hardly  hare 
been  any  other  than  St.  Wilfrid.  The  model 
whkh  he  followed  was  evidently  not  the  con- 
fession of  a  church  but  the  cubiculum  and 
galleries  of  a  Roman  catacomb,  and  the  principal 
ranlt  in  each  does  in  fact  bear  considerable  re- 
semblance to  the  cubiculum  adjacent  to  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Callixtus  (about  two  miles  from 
Rome  in  the  Via  Appia),  in  which  the  bodies  of 
S&  Peter  and  Paul  are  said  to  have  remained  for 
a  considerable  tmie. 

The  vault  in  question  (Marchi,  Homo  Soti. 
|»1.  xlL ;  Cataoombs,  p.  310)  has  an  arched  roof 
nearly  semicircular,  but  nudly  formed  by  five 
small  segments  of  circles,  and  has  the  same 
height,  about  9  feet,  and  the  same  width,  8  feet,  as 
the  two  crypts,  but  being  in  plan  nearly  square, 
while  the  crypts  are  oblong,  is  only  8  feet  long, 
while  they  are  11*3  and  13-4.  It  is  evidently 
by  no  means  unlikely  that  St.  Wilfrid  may 
have  intended  to  construct  models  of  a  place 
in  his  time  most  highly  venerated  and  much 
resorted  to,  just  as  models  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
were  built  in  later  times.  Some  of  the  small 
niches  in  the  walls  were  probably  intended  to 
contain  relics  or  to  hold  lamps.  Tne  ante-cham- 
ber to  the  principal  vault  is  stated  to  be  covered 
by  a  demi- vaulted  roof,  as  Mr.  Walbran  sur- 
mises, in  order  that  the  steps  of  the  altar  might 
be  carried  on  it.  If  these  structures  were  not 
beneath  churches,  probably  small  **  celiac  me- 
moriae," such  as  will  be  hereafter  noticed, 
covered  and  protected  the  access  to  them. 
Whether  they  were  originally  provided  with 
altars  is  uncertain. 

A  crypt  existed  in  the  Saxon  church  of  Canter- 
bury, and  was,  we  are  told  by  Edmer,  the  chanter 
(quoted  by  Gervase,  De  Combtui,  et  Rep.  Dorob. 
A'cci.\  **^  instar  confessionis  S.  Petri  fabricata,** 
it  was  beneath  a  raised  choir,  and  appears  to  have 
had  several  passages  or  divisions.  Whether  this 
formed  part  of  the  early  church,  or  was  one  of 
the  additions  made  by  Archbishop  Cdo  (dr,  950), 
is  unknown. 

A  crypt  also  appears  in  the  plan  for  the  church 
of  St.  Gall  (made  dr.  A.D.  800).  It  consisted  of 
two  parts,  a  **  oonfessio,**  which  was  reached  by 
steps  descending  between  two  flights  ascending 
to  the  raised  presbjrtery,  and  a  ^  crypta,**  which 
Mems  to  have  consisted  of  two  passages  entered 
from  the  transepts  on  either  side,  but  running 
•utside  the  walls ;  a  third,  connecting  the  former 
two,  and  running  in  front  of  the  apse,  and  another 
short  passage  running  from  the  last  mentioned 
to  a  spot  beneath  the  high  altar.  There  is  a 
close  resemblance  between  this  arrangement  and 
that  in  the  Roman  churches  of  the  Mune  period 
(as  Sta.  Cecilia)  where  the  crypt  follows  the  line 
of  the  wall  of  the  apse.  Altars  were  placed  in 
brth  cry|)t  and  confession. 

In  the  rhurch  of  Brii worth,  m  Northampton- 


shire, which  there  is  evidence  for  believing  to 
date  from  cir.  A.D.  700,  is  a  crypt  running  round 
the  apse  externally,  originally  covered  with  a 
vault ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Poole  {Reports  and 
Paperg  of  Arch,  Soc.  of  Aorthants,  Vork,  and  Liti- 
co/n,  L  122)  there  are  also  traces  of  a  shcrt 
passage  running  westwards  from  this  to  the  pro- 
bable position  of  a  **  confessio "  below  the  high 
altar.  Mr.  Watkins,  however  {T1.9  BatUioa  &e. 
of  Br%xu:ortk\  asserts  that  there  could  have  been 
no  crypt  under  the  apse,  as  the  original  floor  was 
on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  church.  [CnUBCH.] 

A  remarkable  crypt  or  ^^confessio"  exists 
under  the  raised  presbytery  of  the  church  of  St. 
Cecilia  at  Rome,  and  apparently  datex  from  the 
construction  of  the  building  by  Pope  Paschal  1. 
(817-^24).  It  consists  of  a  vaulted  s^ace  south 
of  the  altar  (the  church  stands  nearly  north  and 
south),  a  passage  running  round  the  interior  of 
the  apse,  and  another  passage  running  south 
from  the  north  end  of  the  former,  but  stopped 
by  a  mass  of  masonry  supporting  the  high  altar. 
Within  this  mass  is  a  sarcophagus,  containing 
the  body  of  the  saint.  The  passages  are  lined 
with  slabs  of  marble  set  on  end :  many  of  the^te 
have  early  inscriptions,  and  were  probably 
brought  from  an  adjacent  cemetery.  The  same 
arrangement  exists  at  Sta.  Prassede,  and  nearly 
the  same  at  SS.  (^ttro  Coronati  and  St.  Pan- 
craxio— all  at  Rome— and  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  normal  arrangement  about  this  period.  It 
will  be  observed  that  it  is  very  much  the  same 
as  that  at  Brixworth  and  St.  Gall.  At  Fulda, 
in  Hesse  Cassel,  is  a  crypt  which  is  usually  attri. 
bnted  to  the  9th  century.  It  consists  of  a  circu- 
lar passage,  within  which  is  a  circular  space,  the 
vault  of  which  rests  on  a  short  clumsy  column, 
with  a  rude  imitation  of  an  Ionic  oapitaL 

Buildings  of  the  fourth  class,  ie,  sepulchral 
chapels,  were  constructed  at  a  very  early 
period.  The  practice  of  erecting  large  structures 
for  such  purposes  being  fiimiliar  to  several  nations 
of  antiquity  before  the  Christian  era  it  is  not 
surprising  that  when  they  became  converts  to 
Christianity  they  continued  a  practice  which 
their  new  &ith  would  rather  encourage  than 
reprehend. 

The  greater  part  of  the  chambers  in  the  cata- 
combs near  Rome  may  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  class  of  sepulchral  chapels.    [See  Cata- 

00MB8.] 

At  what  time  the  practice  of  placing  an  altar 
and  of  celebrating  the  eucharistic  service  in  a 
sepulchral  chapel  was  first  introduced  cannot  be 
stated  with  precision.  We  are  indeed  told  in  the 
Liber  Rontificalia  of  Pope  Felix  L  (250-274), 
that  he  **constituit  super  sepulcra  martyrum 
missas  celebrari,"  but  altars  not  placed  over 
tombs  may  have  already  been  used.  As,  however, 
the  practice  of  praying  for  the  dead  existed  in 
the  4th  and  even  in  the  3rd  century,  it  seems 
not  unlikely  that  the  practice  of  placing  altars 
in  sepulchral  chapels  may  have  come  into  use  in 
the  former  of  those  periods.  Perhaps  the  ear- 
liest undoubted  instance  of  a  chapel  having  leen 
constructed  to  serve  at  once  as  a  place  of  sepulture 
and  of  divine  worship  is  that  of  the  **Templum 
Probi,*'  a  small  basilica  attached  to  the  exterir  r 
of  the  apse  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  built  by 
Sixtus  Anicius  Petronius  Probus,  who  died  A.D. 
395.  He  and  his  wife  were  undoubtedly  buried 
in  it,  and  its  form  makes  it  highly  lm\tQWiV\% 
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thfit  th(  eeUttrntionof  the  cnchnnst  within  it  «■■ 

■oC  cantemplated  bj  tha  boilder. 

Cut.  de  Koui,  hovsTcr,  appcnn  (Btill.  di  ArA. 
CrM.  1BS4,  p.  2S)  to  think  that  in  the  earlier 
Miitiinnthechieriuaoriuch"«lliieiTieniorine" 
m*  111  ifford  ■  lit  place  Tor  the  banqneti  held  in 
hnnouT  of  the  demd,  utd  nich  baildingi  he  iw 
liCTM  to  hiTe  been  erected  in  irkae,  or  en- 
clfHurei  aet  epart  for  sepoltnre  eutaide  the  Irlllt 
of  cities,  as  earlj  as  the  Snd  centuiy,  or  probflbl; 
eren  at  an  earlier  period.  That  tnch  buildinn 
were  also  used  as  oraloriet  there  cat]  be  little 
doubt,  since  SoionieD  (^Eccl.  IliM.  1>.  3)  >UUa 
that  the  martyr  St.  EoMbla  WM  placed  in  a 
tomiip^tr  near  CoDitanliDOple,  on  the  apot 
where  the  church  of  St.  ThTniu  was  allerwarda 
built.     [CELLAMeHOMAE.] 

An  example  has  been  recently  discoTEr«d  out- 
aide  the  gstei  of  Rimioi  of  Tery  eimiUr  plan, 
which  is  described  as  tbat  of  a  Greeli  croaa, 
before  which  ia  an  oblong  apartment.  Soma 
reraiiins  of  b««-rtlie6i,  and  a  aepulchral  inacrip- 
Uon  dated  Maiimo  Conanle  (■:».  *.ri.  52;i),  give 

not  of  later  date  :han  the  6th  centDry.  The 
remains  of  an  altar  were  diaoovered ;  hut  as  this 
csntHiaed  a  "aepnlcrnm"  in  which  was  a  leaden 
boi,  doubtten  containing  relioi,  it  could  hardlj 
haTe  been  coeval  with  the  building. 

Of  ntwnt  the  aame  date  were  apparently  the 
chapela  at  the  oemeterr  of  St.  Alesaandro,  about 
sii  miles  from  Rome,  discorered  a  few  jearaago: 
these  had  been  formed  from  chambera  in  the  first 
level  of  ■  catacomb,  and  are  partly  below  the 
ground.  There  were  two  chapels  with  a  space 
between  them ;  one  of  these  andi  with  an  apse. 
on  the  chord  of  which  ia  what  appeara  to  be  the 
tulMlructureofiio  altar;  the  other  hai  a  rectan- 
gular terminatioD  :  at  tlie  end  of  this  was  found 
a  marble  cathedra  raised  upon  a  platform,  and 
b*tow  this  platform  an  altar,  nnder  which  is  a 
(hallov  grave  lined  with  sinba  of  marblo,  fiiim 
which  the  body  of  St.  Aleiauder  U  believed  to 
have  been  removed.  Another  chapel  o]wned 
frrim  this,  and  is  of  an  irregular  square  form, 
with  a  small  apse.  The  general  character  of 
the  pavementa  and  auch  ornamental  porttona  as 
remained  ia  of  circa  A.D.  ^00,  and  a  monuraenlal 
Inacriptien  bore   the   namea   of  consuls  of  44;) 

Of  sepulchral  chapels  or  mausoleums  of  un- 
doubted date,  perhaps  the  earliest  is  the  tomb  of 
the  tmpresa  Uelena,  outside  Rome  (cir.  A.  n. 
328),  B  circular  building  aUnding  on  ■  square 


hally,  are  on  the  floor,  eight  lai^e  niches,  and 
above  them  aa  many  windowa;  the  whole  is 
covered  by  a  dome.  It  may  be  said  that  this  \s 
merely  a  tomb,  but  the  large  aiir  of  the  windows 
points  to  an  use  other  than  that  of  a  sepulchre. 
The  Liber  PcmtificalatHtta  that  it  wae  provided  by 
the  Emperor  Oonstantine  with  an  altar  of  silver 

but  the  trostwortbiness  of  this  part  of  the  book 
is  doubtful.  Of  Dearly  the  aame  date  la  Sta. 
Coatanza,  the  raanaoleum  of  a  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Conalantine,  also  a  circular  building 
with  a  dome,  but  which  has  an  internal  peristyle 
and  had  also  on*  eitemally.  Further  deecrip- 
tvn    of    ihi*    building    will    be    found    under 
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Another  circular  mausoleum,  which  uo  X-auft 
Slists,  wal  tbat  built  by  the  Emperor  Honnritt 
ineiieo  with  the  Vatican  Basilica;  it  au 
100  liiet  in  diameter  and  very  aimilar  I* 
that  of  the  Eiupresa  Helena,  in  the  ruins  of  tUt, 
154.1,  a  jnarule  sarcophagus  containing  Iht 


hagi  are  placed  in  the  three  up|*r 
crou,  and  contain  the  nnnuot  nf 
the  Empress  Galla  Claddia,  and  of  the  Lmperors 
"  morius  11.  and  Conitantiua  111.  Between  thc-« 
inda  the  altar,  but  this  is  said  la  have  b«n 
lught  from  the  church  of  St.  Vilnle.  Tin 
chapel  ia  paved  and  lined  with  rich  marbles  np 
to  the  Bpringing  of  the  arches  which  carry  the 
inme ;  tU  last,  the  lunetles  below  tbe  dome 
ind  the  arches  and  the  eafliU  of  the  > 


all  covered  with  u 


a  of  vi 


itiful  ch.i- 


Of  tbe  highest  intereet,  both  arcbilecturnily 
id  hlstoriuillv,  ia  the  tomb  of  Theodoric  (uh. 
b'16\   DuUide  'the   walls  of   Ravenna ;    this    is 


of  small  pillsrs  carrying  arches ;  oppoaiti 
entrance  is  a  niche,  which  no  doubt  oncecc 
an  altar  ;  this  story  is  covered  ty  a  loi 
30   feet   in    dianieler   interDHlly,    hoUov 
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lumg  tbcni  ■  (mall  wiadav  id  tbe  fern  of  « 
cnm  with  limb)  of  equal  length,  ill  tti>  bonnit- 
>Dft  liowaf  vbich  art  codtu.  The  urcophigiu 
eaaUioiDg  tb*  bodf  of  the  king  vm  probKhlf 
pUc*d  in  the  centre  of  the  apper  chamber. 

that  of  the  Hiiiler  at  Aii-li-Chapelle,  the  gnat 
Emperor    fbondttd    neither  an   episcopal    nor    a 

a  nugnificaDt  acale  indeed,  hut  eneatiallr  on  the 
plan  of  a  nunaolaum  of  tbe  earlier  Empire; 
wbttber  or  not  tt  wai  tbe  intentioD  of  Charle- 
magne to  eoDiitnict  at    once  a  Mintter  RDd  a 
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nare,  a  iqnare  oentral  portion,  and  three  large 
•emi-circular  nichn  or  apia*,  the  eo-called  tmna- 
ToriM  trinpeal  arrangemant.  Such  a  plan  wai 
often  adapted  in  order  to  ^ord  place  tor  .three 
urcophagi,  and  hence  it  maj  be  tbooght  that  tbii 
chapel  iraaraallj  built  la  a  "calla  memoriu;" 
bat  it  eiiit*  in  the  church  of  BeChleban,  where 
it  certninlf  could  not  hara  been  choaen  mth  that 
iDteDtioo. 

CHAPLBT.  (1)  It  vai  andentlr  the  prac- 
tice of  MmechurcheitocniwD  tbe  newlf  baptised 
with  a  cbaplet  or  garland  of  Sowera.  See  Baw 
TISH.  p.  164. 

(I)  For  cbaplet  in  the  aeue  of  a  >Dcce«iiaii  of 

prnyen  recited  In  a  certain  order,  regulated  bj 

beaja  or  aoma  >uch  derice,  lee  RouRr.      [C] 

CHAPTER  [CAPtTnLoal  the  body  of  tho 

erg7  of  a  cathedral,  united  under  the  biahop 


1.  The  o 


>  of  tbe  Latin 


thenuwlret,  apart 
iima  lue  oauie,  UEgim  iram  a  Terr  tartj  date. 
Tbe  presbjten,  and  iubardioat«lr  tbe  deacons  of 
each  diucCK,  constituted  from  the  beginning  the 
council  of  the  bishop  of  that  dioceae  [BiliiOPj, 


since  the  6tb  can- 
lurv  Ihe  rmned  cities  hare  been  uninhsUtcd 
and  the  country  a  desert,  manj  bnildinga  which 
Count    de  VogU*  (ia    S^rk    Ctnlrak.   Xvant- 


ist,  a  good  eumple  of  these 
I  is  that  of  Omm-es-Zeitona,  which 
TTption  engraved  on  its  ^ont  abowa  to 
!en  bniit  in  i.  D.  292.  It  must,  however, 
rred  that  there  seema  to  be  in  them  DO 


aad  that,  in  that  at  Chagga,  ii 


It  beloii 


cegirea 


One  erample  may  be  mentioned  of  n  detached 
chapel  of  an  early  date,  which  was  not  certainly 
•rpnichral,  that,  nunelr,  built  by  Pope  Damasiu 
{:un-:tSh)  nor  the  baptistery  of  the  Lateran  at 
Kome,  Int  not  now  in  eiistence.    It  had  a  abort 


country  preabytan  became  fiied  m  I 

localities.  And  a  distinction  grew  np  aceonl- 
ingly,  by  the  period  of  the  great  Nicene  Council, 
between  town  and  country  preabyterm, — civii'i' 
CnUtfS,  and  dtacatani  or  niraUt  prubyUH, — the 
Utter  being  reckoned  as  a  lomewhat  lower  grade 
than  the  former.  In  accordance  with  this  dia< 
tinctlcn,  and  aa  a  natural  reenlt  of  their  distance 
from  the  bishop's  rriidance,  the  conntrr  presbyten 
(and  deacons)  became  in  effect,  althougb  never 
rormally,  eiclnded  from  the  Eoiscopal  coancil  or 
til  it  by  anticipation)  chapter-     At  Rome 

ae  tha 


tbia 


s  became  pennane 
city  clergy,  ami  they  only,  1 
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■ome  other  changes,  the  cardinal-bishops,  priests, 
and  deacous.  ]n  general,  however,  time  brought 
iibout  two  further  but  equally  gradual  changes. 
1.  The  bishop  and  his  more  immediate  clergy 
took  to  living  a  life  in  common,  although  each 
^till  retaining  his  own  special  sliare  of  church 
gued.H  and  living  upon  it.  And  thus  the  town 
clergy  in  general  became  separated  from  those, 
who  s|iecially  Mrved  the  cathedral  but  had  no 
cure  in  the  city  itself.  And  the  chapter  (so  to 
call  it)  became  gradually  restricted  to  the  latter, 
viz.,  the  oathedraies  proper,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  former,  or  general  body  of  the  town  clergy ; 
a  right  disused,  as  before,  ceasing  naturally  in 
time  to  be  recognised  as  a  right  at  all.  2.  The 
cathedrales  themselves  became  increased  in 
number  by  the  addition  of  various  diocesan 
officers :  u  e.  g,  the  archdeacon,  arch  presbyter, 
prhnicerius  or  cti^os,  schoUuticua;  or  again, 
through  the  musical  services  of  the  cathedral, 
the  arducantor ;  and  through  the  engrailing 
upon  the  bishop's  establishment  of  seminaries 
for  youths  and  clergy,  the  praeposihu  or  provost, 
&c  And  thus  a  body  of  officers  grew  up,  who, 
through  their  position  and  special  attachment  to 
the  bishop  and  the  cathedral,  helped  yet  more  to 
exclude  outsiders.  The  time  of  St.  Augustine 
and  of  Eusebius  of  Vercelli  may  be  taken  as  the 
period  whence  the  first  of  these  changes  began ; 
the  latter  bishop  endeavouring  also  to  engraft 
the  monastic  life  upon  the  common  life  of  him- 
self and  his  clergy,  which  St.  Augustin  did  not; 
and  the  monastic  bishoprics  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church,  established  by  St.  Gregory  and  the  Can- 
terbury St.  Augustine,  and  copied  through  Anglo- 
Saxon  missions  in  Germany,  helping  on  the 
practice.  The  British  monastic  bishops  may  be 
also  referred  to,  who  were  anterior  to  the  Canter- 
bury mission ;  but  the  Celtic  monasteries,  with 
their  dioceseless  and  often  subordinate  bishops, 
are  anomalous,  and  in*elevant  to  the  present 
question.  The  progress  of  the  change  may  be 
marked,  1,  by  the  Councils  of  Tours,  ii.  A.D.  567, 
and  of  Toledo,  iv.  a.d.  633,  which  require  the 
presbyters,  deacons,  and  all  his  clcrici,  manifestly 
the  town  clergy,  to  reside  with  the  bishop,  the 
latter  making  an  exception  for  those  only  of 
whom  health  or  old  age  rendered  it  desirable 
that  they  should  live  apart  in  their  own  houses ; 
and  by  Cone.  Emerit,  A.D.  666,  can.  12,  which 
empowers  a  bishop  to  recal  a  country  presbyter 
and  make  him  a  cathedraiis; — 2,  by  the  gradual 
limitations  of  the  word  Canonici,  which  in  the 
Councils  of  Clermont,  A.D.  549,  can.  15,  and 
Tours  ii.  A.D.  567,  still  included  all  the  clergy, 
even  the  minor  orders,  while  the  3rd  Council  of 
Orleans,  a.d.  538,  uses  it  for  all  on  the  roll,  and 
the  4th,  A.D.  549,  speaks  still  of  '*matricula 
ecclesiae;"  but  which  Gregory  of  Tours  {H,  F. 
X.  sub  fin.),  who  wrote  about  the  close  of  the  6th 
century,  speaking  of  **  mensa  canonicorum  "  and 
a  charter  of  Chilperic,  a.d.  580  (quoted  by  Du 
Cange),  restrict  to  the  cathedral  clergy  (the 
distinction  of  regular  and  secular  canons  and  the 
special  sense  of  the  term  belonging  to  the  later 
period  after  Chrodegang);  so  that  in  a.d.  813, 
Cmc  Mogunt.  and  Tiuon,  ili.,  there  had  grown 
accordingly  to  be  two  classes  of  "Canoniei," 
diapters  under  a  bishop,  and  colleges  under  an 
abbat  (see  also  Council  of  Calchythe,  a.d.  7S5, 
caa.4);  and  these  two,  under  the  name  of  Capi* 
Mj^  Art  meotioned  in  Cofic.  Vern.,  a.d.  755,  can. 
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11,  the  monks  living  *< secundum  reguhm  ;**  ie^ 
of  St.  Benedict,  the  clergy  of  the  cathednd  «*  rab       ' 
ordine  canonico.**      Yet    even   in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne   **  canonicus  **  still   had  a  double 
meaning,  being  either  in  general  any  clergyman 
on    the    roll    (and    **  canonical "   life  meaning 
"  clerical  "  life),  or  in  particular  the  clergy  who 
lived  in  common  under  the  bishop  [CAifONici]. 
The  second   change  above  noticed  was  also  of 
gradual   growth.      The  ofiices  of  archpresbyter 
and  archdeacon  were  no  doubt  ancient  [Arch- 
PRESBVTKR,  Archdkagon],  but  did  not  become 
attached  at  once  to  the  cathedral,  prolxibly  not 
until  the  6th  or  7th  centuries.     The  Primicerius 
and  Archicantor  were  of  later  date  still  [Fro 
C£NTOR,  Primickriub]  ;  and  so  also  the  ScJiolat- 
iicus    [SCHOLASTICOS].      Two    further   changes 
however  were  needed  in  order  to  complete  the 
establishment  of  the  modem  chapter, — 1,  The 
appointment  of  a  dean,  which  grew  out  of  the 
office    o{  prctcpositua.      The   latter   came    intc 
existence  under  the  bishop,  in  analogy  with  the 
praeposittis  under  the  abbat  among  Chrodegang's 
canons,  but  his  office  being  gradually  restricted 
to  external  administration,  a  decanus  was  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  internal  discipline,  after 
the  analogy  apparently  of  monastic  decani;  the 
10th  century  being  the  period  of  the  first  insti- 
tution of  the  office ;  and  the  dean  gradually  sup- 
planted the  provost  [Decanus].     2.  The  con- 
version of  the  prebends  (in  fact  though  not  m 
name)  into  benefices,  i.  e.  of  customary  separate 
payments  to  individual  cathedral  members  out 
of  the  church  stock  into  a  common  treasury  of 
the  body,  together  with  fixed  rights  of  individual 
members  to  definite  shares.  The  first  ^  commune 
aerarium  **  in  France  is  attributed  to  Rlgobert, 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  after  a.d.  700;  so  that 
canonici  quasi  noivtvucoiy  although  a  bad  deriva- 
tion, yet  represented  at  first  a  real  fiict ;  as  does  also 
the  more  plausible  derivation   from   canon  =  a 
fixed  pension,  called  sportula  by  St.  Cyprian,  and 
*^consuetum   clericorum   stipendium"  by  Cone. 
V<Uerdin.y  Hispal,,  and  J^ath.,  quoted   by  Du 
Cange.     Prebends  also  began  to  be  founded  by 
bishops  and  other  patrons  about  the  same  period. 

2.  For  the  history  of  the  word  chapter,  see 
Capitulum.  It  was  used  as  early  as  a.d.  755, 
Cone.  Vem.f  and  so  at  Aix  in  789,  and  Hayence 
in  813,  &c,  for  the  episcopal  chapter,  as  well  as 
that  of  Chrodegang's  canons.  And  about  that 
time  it  was  that  bishops  began  to  make  the 
cathedral  clergy  their  special  council.  Its  re- 
striction to  this  only,  followed  in  the  course  of 
another  two  centuries. 

3.  The  functions  of  the  cathedral  chapter  were 
simply  derived^  and  (so  to  say)  usurped,  from 
those  of  the  original  council  of  the  bishop,  viz. 
the  diocesan  clergy.  And  the  8th  century  may 
be  taken  as  the  period  when  the  ^  chapter  thus 
absorbed  into  itself  the  right  of  being  the  special 
council  of  the  bishop.  Administration  of  the  dio- 
cese in  the  bishop's  absence  or  during  a  vacancy, 
naturally  fell  to  the  bishop's  ** senate;*'  and  ac- 
cordingly, even  in  early  times,  it  was  fonn<l 
necessary  to  enact,  "  ut  presbyteri  sine  conscien- 
tia  episcopi  nihil  fnciont "  {Cone.  Arelat.  i.  c  19 ; 
and  see  Can.  Apost.  38,  &c.).  Ordinations,  how- 
ever, were  of  course  always  excluded ;  but  not  bc 
the  patronage,  under  the  like  circumstances^  of 
the  bishop's  livings.  And  this  became  the  pn* 
vilege  of  the  chapter  about   the  8th  century. 
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TIm  right  of  electing  tUa  biihop  was  not  lo 
speedily  usurped,  it  did  not  become  customiiry 
for  the  chapter  only  to  elect  until  the  11th  cen*> 
MTJ.  And  the  tinal  decree,  absolutely  restrict- 
iag  the  right  of  election  to  that  body  (to  the 
•zclasion  oif  the  comprorindal  bishops,  as  well 
as  of  the  other  diocesan  clergy),  only  dates  from 
Pope  Innocent  IIL  in  the  13th.  The  change  had 
ran  parallel  with  that  which  restricted  the  elec- 
tion of  the  pope  to  the  cardinals.  The  charge 
of  the  cathedx«l  sendees  of  course  belonged  to 
the  chapter.  Other  pririleges  enumerated  by 
Mayer  (L  73)  for  the  most  part  are  merely  such 
as  belong  to  any  corporate  body  as  such ;  as,  0.</. 
the  possession  of  a  common  seal  (the  earliest, 
howerer,  known  to  Mabillon,  dating  only  A.D. 
1289),  the  right  of  making  bye-laws,  the  power 
of  punishing  the  excesses  or  misconduct  of  indi- 
vidual members.  For  the  schools  attached  to 
cathedrals,  see  ScHOOia. 

4.  The  constituent  members  of  a  chf  pter  varied 
in  almost  every  cathedral.  The  dean,  as  has  been 
said,  was  a  comiMuratively  late  addition,  of  at 
earliest  the  10th  century ;  while  in  most  cathe- 
drals there  was  no  such  office  until  late  in  the 
llth«  Tlie  archpresbyter  appears  to  have  been 
at  first  the  principal,  under  the  bishop ;  until  he 
was  supplanted  by  the  archdeacon.  And  these 
two,  with  the  custot,  or  primioerius  (so  called  at 
ICome,  t.  tf.  as  the  first  entered  on  the  wax  tablet 
or  list),  were  styled  the  ^  tria  culmina  ecclesiae.'* 
Chotepitoopi^  in  name  but  in  nothing  else,  lingered 
on  in  a  very  few,  montly  French,  cathedrals.  A 
wckoUuiicug,  a  8ACRI8TA  or  cimeliarcKoy  an  arcA»- 
cantor,  &c,  also  occur :  for  whom  see  under  the 
several  titles.  And  there  were,  besides,  a  staff 
of  clergy  for  the  general  service  of  the  cathedral 
church,  together  with  lectoret^  odiariiy  exorcistae, 
actiifthiy  kc  A  praepotiius,  or  provost,  also 
occurs  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries.  But  the 
complete  organization  of  a  modem  or  a  medieval 
rhM|>t«r  -  the  bishop,  the  quaiuor  personaey  sc 
dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  and  treasurer,  the 
archdeacons,  canons,  kc — belongs  to  Norman 
times  and  the  12th  century.  And  minor  canons, 
and  vicars  choral,  &c,  are  an  abuse  of  like  date. 

5.  In  the  Eastern  Church,  the  body  of  clergy 
serving  a  cathedral  church  was  often  exceedingly 
numerous :  e.  g.  under  Justinian,  the  **  Great 
Church,"  out  of  the  four  at  Constantinople, 
is  said  to  have  been  served  by  60  presbyters, 
100  deacons,  40  deacone8se5,  90  subdeacons,  100 
readers,  25  oantores=^  in  all  415 ;  besides  100  09- 
tinriiy  who  served  all  four  churches.  There  were 
also  special  officers  in  Eastern  cathedrals,  as  €,g. 
wpmriwavas^  vp«rro^dAn|r,  x^f^^^^^t  OKtvo- 
^^Aa{,  4c ;  for  whom  see  under  the  several  titles. 
But  no  such  development  of  the  chapter  took 
place  as  in  the  West,  so  as  to  restrict  to  it  the 
othoes  of  electing  the  bishop,  acting  as  his  council 
or  repre»entAtive,  kc.  kc, 

[Thomassin ;  Du  Cange ;  Mayer,  Thea,  Xois. 
aut^  ^i-.,  EccUt,  Cathedr,  et  CoU,  in  Ger- 
miinii ;  Walcott,  Cathtdralia^  and  Soar,  Archae- 
dogy.-]  [A  W.  H.] 

CHAPTER  OF  BIBLE.    [LBoriONARr.] 

CHAPTER -HOUSE,  a  place  of  assem- 
bly for  nsonks  or  canons,  forming  part  of  the 
conventual  buildings;  called  capihUum,  says 
Paplaa,  because  there  the  oapUufa,  or  chapters 
9f  the  BMHMstic  rule,  were  read  and  expounded. 
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For  the  ancient  custom  was  that  after  prime, 
before  the  monks  went  forth  to  their  Ubour, 
a  chapter  of  the  rule  was  read  aloud  to  them. 
The  meeting  of  the  monks  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  such  a  reading  was  itself  called  Capi- 
TULUM  (Ducange's  Ghsmry,  s.  t.  Gopiihi/iim). 
The  ancient  plan  of  St.  Oall  contains  apparently 
no  chapter-house ;  and  perhaps  the  first  Instance 
of  a  house  built  especially  for  the  general  meet- 
ings of  a  brotherhood  or  college  for  other  than 
devotional  purposes  is  that  mentioned  in  the  life 
of  Abbot  Ansegis  of  Fontanelle  (c  9,  in  Acta  88. 
Ben,  saec  iv.  pt.  1,  p.  635),  who  is  said  to  have 
built,  about  A.D.  807,  near  the  apse  of  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  it, 
a  house  which  he  called  conventu$  or  curiOf  in 
Greek  buleuterionj  because  in  it  the  btethren 
were  wont  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
counsel  on  any  matter  (Martene,  Ik  RiL,  MonacK, 
lib.  L  c  V.  §  3).  [C] 

CHAPTER,  THE  LriTLE.  [Capitijlum.] 

CHARALAMPES,  martyr,  A.i>.  198,  com- 
memorated Feb.  10  (fial,  Bygant.y  [C] 

CSHARAUNUS,  martyr  at  Chartres,  is  com- 
memorated May  28  {Mart.  Usuardi).  [C] 

CHARIOTEERS.  Among  the  callings  which 
were  regarded  by  the  Church  of  the  first  three 
centuries,  that  of  the  charioteer  held  a  promi- 
nent place.  It  had  its  chief,  if  not  its  sole, 
sphere  of  action  in  games  which  were  inseparably 
connected  with  the  old  religion  of  the  empire. 
The  men  who  followed  it  were  commonly  more 
or  less  disreputable,  and  had  been  excluded,  even 
by  Roman  law,  from  most  of  the  privileges  of 
citizenship  (Tertull.  de  8peciac  c  22).  It  was, 
through  the  eager  excitement  which  attended  it, 
incompatible  with  meditation  and  prayer  (Tertull. 
/.  c).  We  find  accordingly  that  such  persons 
were  not  admitted  to  baptism,  unless  they  re- 
nounced their  occupation  {Constt.  Apott.  viii. 
32).  If  they  returned  to  it  after  their  admis- 
sion to  Christian  fellowship  they  were  to  be  ex- 
communicated (C.  ElA.  c  62,«  1  C.  Arelai.  c.  5). 
When  the  games  of  the  circus  were  reproduced 
under  Christian  emperors,  the  rigour  of  the 
Church's  discipline  was  probably  relaxed. 

[E.  H.  P.] 

CHARTTAS,  virgin,  martyr  under  Hadrian, 
commemorated  Aug.  1  {Mart.  Usuardi).  As 
AOAPE,  Sept.  17  {Sal.  Byxant.y  Compare  Sa- 
PiENTiA,  Sophia.  [C] 

C^ARlTlNA,   martyr,  is  commemorated 
Oct.  5  {Col.  Byxani.).  [C] 

CHARITON,  holy  father  and  confessor,  a.d. 
276,  is  commemorated  Sept.  28  {Cat.  Byzant.). 

[C] 

CHARISMATA :  literally  <*  graces  "  which 
are  the  efiect  of  grace ;  that  is,  of  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  consequent  :n  the  Ascension 
of  our  Lord  into  heaven,— -all,  properly  speaaing, 
subjective :  yet  St.  Paul  calls  the  pardon  of  sin 
in  one  place  (Rom.  v.  15),  and  eternal  life  in 
another  (i&.  vi.  23X  a  **  charisma " ;  that  is,  a 
gracious  or  free  gift  on  the  part  of  God  through 
Christ.     Again,  subjective  graces  have  been  dis- 

■  A  vsiioas  resding  gives,  howevsr,  *  smcur,**  inslesd 
of  **sariffs.''  It  Is  possible  thst  this  may  be  s  ^gn  of  a 
diralaiabed  horror  of  the  charkdeer'a  ealllug. 
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tingaished  into  two  daases :  1.  those  conferring  His  duties  were  by  no  means  those  of  a  mere  libn* 

mere  power  (gratiae  gnxtU  datae) ;  and  2.  those  rian  or  registrar,  but  included  with  them  those  of 

which  affect  the  character  (graiiae  gratum  fa-  a  chancellor.    He  wore  suspended  round  his  neck 

cientes).    The  loctts  clcusicus  for  both  Is  1  Cor.  xii.  the  ring  or  seal  of  the  patriarch  ;  received  a&d 

to  the  end  of  ch.  ziv.  (on  which  set  Bloomfield,  examin^  all  letters  intended  for  him,  with  th« 

Alford,  Cornelius  i  Lapide,  and  others),  where  exception  of  those  coming  from  other  patriarchs; 

they  are  thrown  together  without  much  system  fbmished  the  liHt  of  those  who  shoxild  be  pro- 

or  classification.    Of  the  former  class,  some  were  moted  to  yacant  benefices  of  all  sorts ;  and  wss 

neither  permanent  nor  unirersal,  as  the  gift  of  heal-  entrusted  with  the  authorisation  of  the  nuptial 

ing :  others,  as  for  instance,  that  which  he  affirms  benediction.     When  the  6th  Council  opened,  it 

elsewhere  to  be  in  Timothy  by  the  laying  on  of  was  the  chartophylax,  or  keeper  of  the  archiret 

his  hands  (2  Tim.  i.  6 ;  comp.  1  Pet.  iv.  10) ;  in  of  the  great  church,  whom  the  emperor  ordered 

other  words,  the  gift  conferred  upon  all  ministers  to  fetch  the  books  of  the  previous  oecumenical 

of  the  Gospel  at  their  ordination,  fitting  them  councils  frx>m  the  patriarch's  library,  then  the 

for  their  respective  posts,  were  permanent,  but  depository  for  all  authentic  ecclesiastical  records, 

not  universal.    Both  were  bestowed  primarily  for  As  both  volumes  of  the  5th  Council  were  subse- 

the  edification  of  the  whole  body ;  not  but  that  quently  proved  to  have  been   tampered   with 

it  would  fare  better  or  worse  with  each  individual  [Concil.  Constant.  34],  there  must  have  beeo 

possessed  of  them  according  to  the  way  in  which  one  dishonest  chartophylax  at  least  in  the  130 

they  were  used.   ^  The  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  years   intervening   between    the  5th    and   6th 

is  given  to  every  man,  to  profit  withal.'*    Of  the  councils.     For  the  rest,  see  Gretser  and  Goar, 

latter  class  all  were  permanent  and  universal,  c.  4  of  their  Commentaries  on  Codinus;  c.  1,  Du 

being  designed  primarily  for  individual  sanctifi-  Fresne's  Ghss.  Oraec.  et  Lai, ;  Snicer's  Tketawr, 

cation :  all  had  them  therefore  without  exception ;  t.  o.                                                      [E.  S.  F.] 

and  any  body  might  double  or  quadruple  his  share  rrcr  a  "Dfirrr  adtttq       *        o:            *      *^ 

of  them  by  his  own  exertions.     Where  they  lay  .JJ^J^^^^^L   ^^  ^®^*!  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

dormant  in  any,  the  fault  was  hii  own.   Wherevw  with  the  keepmg  of  charters  or  registers ;  and  m 


the  degree  to  which  you  may  become  poss4ed  ''^J^'^''  '^^  ^^  *i*7  V^  i  ^TTl  ?®!t'' 

of  it  r^U  with  yourselves.     As  vou  follow  after  f^^^i Vi?*  ^^i^'^'''^"'*"?^/,  attached  t^  th. 

it,  so  you  will  obtain  it.     For  those  gifts  which  imperial  household  (c  2,  and  Greteer  and  Gear 

are  not  given  to  all  you  can  only  pray :  still  I  ?•  3).      Elsewhere  we    read   of  «  chartularii 

enjoin  you  to  pray;  and  of  these  "pray  rather  belonging  to  the  army,  navy,  and  several  other 

that  ye  may  prophecy;"  in  other  woJds,  that  ye  ^epartments  of  state,  whose  records  were  vo- 

may  «  understand  the  Scriptures"  (comp.  Luke  "TT*/  ^fM®  \\^   ''^^^\''l  ^^^'^^'^^ 

xxiV.  45),  and  be  able  to  interpret  them  for  the  "  chartulari       for  the  different  dioceses  of  the 

benefit  of  others,  as  well  as  your  own  ;-*  gift  ^tVl^''}^^'^'^  i?f '"L^n*"  *^'  ^u  ^\ 
which  is  permanent,  and  for  the  good  of  all,  like  ^^,^*  ^«  (*»*'  "l/^t?M  ^  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
charity.  Of  ordinary  gifts,  I  have  devoted  a  calls  a  monk  named  Hilary,  whom  he  emploved 
whole  chapter  to  shew  that  charity  should  occupy  IP  ^[^'»*^.  *f,  \^^^ .  b«f;iie«^  ^r  him,  indif- 
the  first  place :  of  extraordinary  gifts,  I  proceed  f^^P^^^  ^«  chartulanus  or  notary  ;  shew- 
to  shew  in  the  ensuing  chapter  my  reasons  for  »?&  ^^^^  ^^J^««  to  have  l^n  synonymous  m  the 
considering  prophecy,  taken  in  iU  Widest  sense,  p**"""^^  ^^  ?^?nu**l^°  ^^f'  *'  "/  ^'  ^'^^^  f^f, 
to  be  first  also ;  one  is  for  practice,  the  other  for  **»«  °<>^^)-,  ^°^  P*^^*»°«»  ^^«  centuries  and  a  half 
information:  to  understand  the  Scriptures,  and  ^**«^»  addresses  one  Gregory  several  time^  in 
to  act  upon  them  aright,  for  general  as  well  as  corresponding  with  him,  as  "deacon  and  "char- 
for  private  profit  and  edification,  is  to  fulfil  every  *Vi^»"«  <<^P'  »»•  ^-  Valetta).  Liter,  a  very 
purpose  for  which  grace  is  vouchsafed.  Prophecy,  different  sense  sometimes  attached  to  this  word  : 
therefore,  will  mean  here  the  gift  of  expounding,  "  9"*  ^"^  .^P'!^**^".?  J!^/  ^""^bc.  ^P  Sirmondus 
rather  than  of  foretelling  (Corn,  i  Lap.  ad,  /.),  ^^^  ^"'  JJ*  ^"^^h  ^"f/"  f*  f  ?>' .  c/uirtuhrtus 
and  to  the  nine  extraordinary  "  charismata"  set  ^^cebatur.  Again,  "  chartularium  in  the 
down  hei-e,  correspond  the  nine  ordinary,  described  ^«°'«''  gender  stands  for  the  place  where  char- 
as  "the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,"  in  the  Epistle  to  ters  and  such  like  documents  were  kept  literally; 

the  Galatians  (v.  22),     To  these  last  three  more  ^^^  >^  \^^  "^^^'^  ^^,  '^1  T^'^i  ^  ^^''''^ 

have  been  added,  making  twelve  in  all ;  while  i^°^«  volumes,  often  called  Red  or  Black  Books 

faith,  hope,  and  charity  have  been  contrariwise  ^'T  *^*  ''''''"''*  "^  ^i*^""  binding  or  their  rubnca, 

classified  by  themselves  as  the  three  theological  »°*J  ^""«"  «°  parchment,  in  which  the  charters 

virtues  PELS  Fl  ^       customs  and  properties  belonging  to  eacn 

^       '    '"*  monastery  were  transcribed  (Du  Iresne,  Gioss. 

CHARITY  SCJHOOLS.    [Schoolb.]  Lot.  et  Graec.  s.  v.>  [E.  S.  F.] 

CHARMS.    [Amulets.]  CHASUBLE.    [Casula.] 

CHARTOPHYLAX.    One,  says  Beveridge        CHEESE,  IN  EUCHARIST.   [Elements.] 
iSyn^.  ii.  167),  who  kept  the  archive,  and  docu-        CHERSONESUS,  the  martyrs  of,  a.d.  296, 

ments  or  charters  of  the  church  This  m  the  ^re commemorated  March  7  {cJ,  Byzant.).  [C] 
Church  of  Constantinople  was  a  high  office ;  so  \  ^         /•  u    j 

much  so,  that  under  Andronicus  Junior  he  was        CHERUBIC    HYMN.    [Htxn,  the  CThb- 

called  "  Magnus  Chartophylax  "  who  discharged  it.  nuBic] 


CHEST 

0HE8T.    [Arca  :  Capsa.] 

CHILDBIRTH.    [Churcuino  of  Women.] 

CHILDEBEBT,  king,  d^pofiition  at  Pans, 
Dec  23  (^Mari.  Usuardi).  [C] 

CHILDREN.  It  ia  the  object  of  this  article 
to  bring  together  the  materials  for  a  picture  of 
the  home  life  of  Christians  of  the  first  ei^ht 
centuries,  so  far  as  it  affected  the  treatment  of 
their  children  and  their  thoughts  about  them. 
It  is  obrioos  that  erery  such  picture  must  be 
more  or  less  idealised,  that  in  practice  its  com- 
pleteness was  marred  by  Tariationg  at  different 
periods  and  in  different  churches,  by  the  more 
or  less  perfect  triumph  of  Christianity  orer 
heathenism.  Making  allowance  for  this,  how- 
ever, it  is  hoped  that  the  representation  here 
giren  will  enable  the  reader  to  estimate  the  in- 
fluence of  the  religion  of  Christ  in  this  phase  of 
auman  life  with  some  distinctness.  It  is  obvious 
also  that  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  we  must 
oome  in  contact  with  many  questions  which, 
separately,  demand  a  more  dogmatic  and  more 
exhaustive  discussion.  Theae  it  will  be  enough 
to  notice  brie6y. 

(1.)  We  may  start  with  the  fact  that  the  new 
faith  taught  men  to  set  a  higher  value  upon  the 
sacredness  of  human  life.     The  corrupt  morals 
of  the  empire  had  all  but  crushed  out  the  natural 
aropyii  which  binds  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to 
the  children.     Infants  were  looked  upon  as  in- 
cumbrances to  be  got  rid  of.    The  mothers  of 
illegitimate  children,  sometimes  even  mothers 
who  were  married,  killed  or  deserted  their  child- 
ren   without  scruple,   or  called  in   the  aid  of 
women  who  made  a  business  of  the  art  of  abor- 
tion.    Against  all  such  practices  Christian  purity 
raised  its  voice.     Barnabas  enumerates  the  sins 
in  question  among  the  things  incompatible  with 
the  "  way  of  light  "  (c.  19).     The  author  of  the 
EpistU  to  Diognetus  speaks  of  the  freedom  of  the 
('hri.Htian  society  from  these  practices  as  one  of 
the  marks  of  difference  between  them  and  the 
heathens  among  whom  they  lived  (c.  5).     Athe- 
nagoras  condemns  those  who  expose  children,  or 
procure  abortion,   as    alike    guilty  of  murder 
(  /^fffxt.  c  35).     Justin  speaks  against  the  expo- 
sure as  a  common   offence,  and  dwells  on  the 
enormities  that  followed,  children    so  deserted, 
male  and  female,  being  the  chief  supply  of  the 
market  for  prostitution  (Apoi.  i.  29).    The  prac- 
tice lingered,  however,  even  among  Christians, 
and  the  Council  of  Elvira  had  to  treat  them  as 
excluding;  a   female   catechumen   from   all    but 
death-bed  baptism,  one  who  was   already  bap- 
tiz<»d  even  from  death-bed  communion  (C.  Eiib, 
c.  63,  68).     The  Council  of  Ancyra,  about  the 
^'ime  time,  acknowledging  that  the  severer  pen- 
alty had  been  the  rule  of  the  Church,  reduced  it 
to   ten  years'  penanre   (c  20),  that  of  Lerida 
(c.  '2)  to  seven,  subject  however  to  the  condition 
of  cnDtinuance  in  a  penitential  life ;  and  if  the 
offeD'iers  were  in  orders,  to  exclusion  from  litur- 
gical functions. 

(J.)  We  start,  then,  with  the  Christian  con- 
viction that  children  were  a  **  heritage  and  gift 
that  Cometh  from  the  Ix>rd,**  to  be  received  as  a 
trust  for  which  parents  would  have  to  render 
an  account.  It  might  have  seemed  that  that 
feeling  would  have  found  universal  expression  in 
the  dedication  of  infants,  as  soon  as  might  be 
aArr  their  birth,  by  the  sacred  rite  of  baptism. 
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Our  Lord's  command,  ** Suffer  little  children  to 
oome  unto  me,  and   forbid  them   not,"  might 
<*r  Am  to  sanction,  if  not  to  command,  the  practice. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  traces 
of  infant  baptism  in  the  first  150  years  are  but 
scanty,  that  the  evidence  of  the  New  Testament 
is  far  from  decisive.    The  statement  of  Suicer 
(Thesaur,  ii.  1136)  that  for  the  first  two  centu- 
ries no  one  was  baptized  who  could  not  make  a 
'X)nscious  profession  of  his  fiuth  is,  perhaps,  over- 
strained, but  it  is  true  that  the  evidence  on  the 
other  side  is  meagre.     Justin's  statement  tliat 
'*many  had   been  made  disciples  of  Chi'iit.  4k 
«-a(9«y "  (Apol,  ii.  p.  62)  is  somewhat  stniined 
when  these  words  are  translated,  as  Bingham 
does,  **  from  their  infancy."    The  witness  of  Ire- 
naeos,  who  says  that  ^infanUt**  (as  well   as 
^^parvuli  ")  "  renascuntur  in  Deum  "  (ii.  22X  and 
identifies  regeneration  with  baptism  is,  however, 
more  distinct.    That  of  Origen,  however,  that 
the  Church's  practice  was  **  etiam  parmlis  bap- 
tismum  dari "  (Horn,  viii.  m  LsvU.)  is  rendered 
less  so,  by  the  distinction  drawn  by  Irenaeus 
between  the  ^parvuli  "  and  the  **  infantes*'  •  The 
treatise  in  which  Tertullian  urges  ''cunctatio  bap- 
tismi "  as  the  safer  and  better  course  is  rather 
in  the  tone  of  one  who  is  contending  against  a 
growing  practice  than  of  one  who  rejects  a  tra- 
dition of  the  universal  Church  {de  Bapt,  c  18). 
Wall  on  Infint  Baptism  is,  of  course,  the  great 
storehouse  of  arguments  in  favour  of  the  primi- 
tive and  universal  use  of  the  rite  for  infant 
children.     It  may  be  noted,  however,  (1.)  that 
the  command  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  seems  to  imply 
capacity  for  discipleship  as  a  condition  of  baptism ; 
(2.)  that  the  '*  holiness  "  of  Christian  children 
is  made  to  depend,  in  1  Cor.  vii.  14,  not  on  bap- 
tism, but  on  the  faith  of  one,  at  least,  of  the 
parents ;  (3.)  that  the  mention  of  **  households  * 
as  baptized  is,  at  best,  a  precarious  foundation  for 
a  wide  generalisation.     If  baptism  were  thought 
of  as  limited  to  those  who  could  make  a  confession 
of  faith,  it  would  not  be  deemed  necessary  to  men- 
tion infants  as  not  included  in  the  ^  household  " 
that  was  baptized,  any  more  than  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  except  them  if  one  were  speaking  of  a 
whole  household  going  forth  to  fight  against  the 
enemy.     It  may  fairly  be  conceded,  however,  that 
at  least  from  the  time  of  Irenaeus,  Origen,  Ter- 
tullian, the  practice  was  common.     The  further 
question  remained,  at  what  stage  in  their  infancy ; 
and  here  the  answers  varied.     Some  pressed  the 
analogy  of  circumcision  and  argued  for  the  eighth 
day,  but  this  was  rejected  by  Cyprian  {Epist,  ad 
Fidum,  lix.  al.  Ixiv.)  and  by  a  Council  of  Car- 
thage under  his  guidance.     Gregory  of  Nazian- 
zum,  on  the  other  hand,  urged  a  delay  of  three 
years,  more  or  less,  that  the  child  might  be  able 
to  utter  its  profession  of  faith  with  its  own  lips 
{Orat.  xl.  de  Bapt.).     The   Council   of  Elvira 
(c  22)  sanctioned  the  earlier  age;  but  this  was 
done  not  as  resting  on  an  immemorial  practice,  but 
on  a  special  dogmatic  ground,   "quia  non  suo 
vitio  peccarunt,"  as  though  it  needed  a  justifica- 
tion.    Generally,   except  in  cases  of  necessitv, 
their  baptism,  like  that  of  adult  converts,  was 


■  We  have  in  both  these  passages  to  oontent  ooneives 
with  a  Latin  transUtlon  of  aGreek  origfiiaL  A  paMMge  la 
the  Latin  version  of  Origen's  Horn,  in  Lm,  xlv.  teems  lb 
bring  even  childmi  who  are  Just  bora  within  the  range  of 
tbe  "  jnrvMli." 
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postponed  till  the  Easter  following  their  birth 
(Socrates,  H,  E,  v.  22 ;  C.  Antasiod,  c  18 ; 
Augost.  Serm,  iie  Temp,  110 ;  Ambros.  de  Jiyster. 
Piuch,  c  b,y}*  The  case  of  Augustine  shows, 
however,  that  even  a  mother  like  Monica,  act- 
ing, it  may  be,  under  the  influence  of  the  feeling 
of  which  Tertullian  had  been  the  spokesman, 
could  postpone  her  child's  baptism  indefinitely, 
only  eager  to  hasten  it  if  there  were  any  immi- 
nent fear  of  death  (August.  (>mjf.  L  11).^ 
Even  where  baptism  was  postponed,  howerer,  the 
child  WM  claimed  for  Christ,  was  signed  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  made  to  taste  of  the  salt 
which  was  known  as  the  ^  mysterium  "  or  **  sacra- 
ment"  of  catechumens  {IbitL).  [Catechumens.] 
After  an  interval,  varying  according  to  the  different 
views  just  stated,  the  child  was  brought  to  the  font, 
stripped  of  its  clothes,  and  baptized,  making  its 
acts  of  renunciation  and  adherence,  if  old  enough, 
with  its  own  lips;  if  still  in  infancy,  through 
Its  sponsors.  [SPON80R8.]  Where  children  were 
let\  orphans,  or  were  deserted  by  their  parents, 
they  were  brought  by  benevolent  C!hristians, 
who  in  the  sight  of  the  Church  took  charge  of 
them.  The  priest  announced  the  fact  from  the 
altar,  and  the  child  became  the  **  a/timniis  "  or 
foster-child  of  the  person  so  adopting  him' 
(1  C.  Vasens.  c  9). 

Baptism  in  such  cases  was  followed,  after  an 
interval  of  uncertain  duration,  by  confirmation. 
If  a  bishop  were  present  at  the  baptism,  the  rule 
was  that  both  rites  were  administered  in  imme- 
diate succession.  As  soon  as  the  child  was  taken 
from  the  water  he  received  the  sacred  unction 
and  the  imposition  of  hands.  (Tertull.  de  Baj/t, 
c.  7,  de  licsurr.  Cam.  c.  8.)  In  the  absence  of 
the  bishop  there  was,  of  course,  a  delay ;  but 
the  modem  practice  of  Protestant  churches  of 
treating  confirmation  as  the  personal  acceptance 
ity  the  adult  of  what  had  been  promised  by  the 
infant,  was  altogether  foreign  to  the  life  of  the 
ancient  Church,  as  it  is  now  from  that  of  the 
Kast.  In  both  cases,  indeed,  in  order  to  guard 
iigainst  any  inconvenience  which  might  follow 
from  the  prolonged  absence  of  the  bishop,  the 
priest  was  allow^  to  administer  confirmation  as 
well  as  baptism. 

The  admission  of  the  infant  to  the  privileges 
of  Christian  fellowship  did  not,  however,  stop 
here.  There  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  as 
weighty  evidence  for  inftint  communion  as  there 
is  for  infant  baptism.  It  was  the  recognised 
practice  of  the  African  Church  in  the  time  of 
(>prian  (^De  laps.  c.  25).  The  Apostolical 
Constitutions  (viii.  12,  13)  show  that  it  was 
also  the  custom  of  the  East.  It  was  vehe- 
mently urged  by  Augustine  as  essential  to  the 
complete  salvation  even  of  the  baptized  (EfnsL 
23  ad  Bonifac.  De  Peccat.  Merit,  i.  20)  and  was 
defended  against  the  scorn  of  unbelievers  by  the 
mystic  pscudo-Dionysius  (de  Bierarch.  Eccles, 
vii.  11).  The  Sacramentary  of  Gregory  and  the 
Council  of  MAcon  (c.  6),  A.b.  588,  are  witnesses 
to  its  prevalence  in  the  churches  of  Rome  and 
Gaul.    The  first  intimation  of  any  wish  to  stop 


k  The  Snndsj  before  Esster  was  known  in  consequence 
as  the  »  Octavae  Infantum." 

•  Augnsklne  bUmei  the  delay.  It  is  tme.  bat  It  is  with 
rcfereooe  to  a  baptism  In  boyfaood,  not  in  Infiincy. 

*  Tbe  word  occurs  In  this  sense  in  Christian  epilanhs. 
(De  RoMi,  I.  46.) 


it  is  found  in  the  third  Council  of  Tour  (c.  19), 
in  A.D.  813,  and  that  continued  inoperative  foi 
nearly   three  centuries.     In    this  respect   the 
Churches  of  the  East,  as  in  the  case  of  confirms 
tion,  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  antiquity. 

So  fiu*,  then,  the  child  of  Christiiui  parents 
was  met  at  its  birth  with  these  symbols,  and,  as 
it  was  believed,  assurances  of  salvation.    The 
work  of  moral  training  began  with  the  first  dawn 
of  consciousness.     He  would  be  taught  to  make 
the  sign  of  the  ci'oss  upon  his  brow,  or  lips,  oi 
chest,  on  rising  or  lying  down  to  sleep,  or  wl  en 
he  bathed  or  put  on  his  clothes  (Tertull.  de  Ccr. 
IfiL  c  2).     Soon  a  pious  parent  would  tell  him 
the  story  of  the  Grospels,  as  Monica  did  to  Augus- 
tine, even  though  unbaptized  (Conff,  L  17),  or 
give  him  daily  some  texts  of  Scripture  to  be 
learnt  by  heart,  as  Leonidas  did  to  Origen  (Enseb. 
H.  E,  vi.  2).    He  would  learn  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  the  Creed  as  things  for  daily  use,  would  be 
taught  to  pray  at  midnight,  at  sunrise,  and  at 
every  meal  (Tertull.  de  Oral,  c  20).    The  stories 
of  martyrs  who  had  suffered,  sometimes    the 
actual  spectacle  of  those  sufferings,  would  kindle 
his  emotions.    The  range  of  instruction  wonld 
become  wider  as  he  would  be  led  first  to  the 
didactic,  or  sapiential,  books  of  Scripture,  the 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes ;  then  the  Gospels, 
the  Acts,  and  the  Epistles :  last  of  all  the  Penta- 
teuch, the   historical  books,  and  the  Prophets 
(Hieron.  Epist,  57,  ad  Laetam),     For  his  general 
education,  however,  he  would  have  to  go  to  any 
school  that  might  be  opened,  and  these  were,  for 
four  centuries  or  more,  in  the  hands  of  heathens. 
For  those  who  went  to  such  schools  Homei  was 
still  the    groundwork    of   intellectual  culture 
(August.  C^ff,  i.  23).  Grammar,  dialectics,  rhe- 
toric, geometry,  completed  the  course  of  teaching 
(Euseb.  ff.  E.  vi.  2).     It  would  be  naturally  a 
time  of  anxious  watchfulness  for  Christian  pn- 
rents.     When  this  was  over  the  child  wonld 
pass  to  the  responsibilities  of  adolescence.    Nega- 
tively we  may  be  sure  that  no  tme  Christian 
would  allow  his  child  to  be  a  spectator  of  the 
games  of  the  circus  or  the  mimes  of  the  theatre ; 
that  wherever  this  was  tolerated  it  would  be 
looked  on  as  a  sign  of  spiritual  decay.   [AcTORa] 

fE.  HPT 

CHILDREN,  COMMUNION  OF  [Istast 

Communion.] 

OHIONIA,  martyr  at  Thessalonica,  under 
Diocletian,  April  l'(ifar/.  Hieron.,  Bedae); 
April  3  {Mari.  Usuardi) ;  April  5  {Mart.  Hieron.); 
April  16  (Cat.  Byzant.).  [C] 

CHIROTHECAE.    [Gloves.] 

CHLODOALD,  presbyter  and  confessor,  is 
commemorated  Sept.  7  {Mart,  Bedae,  (Jsuardi). 

[C] 

CHOIR,  ARCHITECTURAL  (Oiwus,  Sitg^estus ; 
"Kix^tfv).  Every  complete  church  consists  of  at 
least  three  parts;  bema*(or  presbyteryX  choir, 
and  nave.  The  bema,  entered  in  ancient  tiroes 
by  none  but  the  clergy,  was  devoted  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  holy  mysteries ;  the  choir  was  for 
the  **  clerks,*'  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word ; 
the  nave  for  the  general  body  of  the  faithful. 
The  bema  corresponds  to  the  space  east  of  the 
altar-rails  (called  the  sanctuary  or  presbytery) 
in  an  ordinary  English  church,  and  the  choir  to 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  chancel.  In  mo- 
nastic churches  the  choir  is  the  place  where  the 


QHOm  CHOREPISCOPUS  8W 

VvethreB  asMmble  to  say  the   ordinary  daily    So  too  a  Capitulary  of  the  year  744  (art.  9,  ed. 

'  iValuz.)  forbids  the  laity  to  be  within  the  screen 


It   is  extremely  difBcnlt    to  determine    the  in  time  of  divine  service,  whether  mass  c*r  vigil. 

antiquity  of  the  division  between  sanctuary  and  So   the   council   of  Rome   under  £ugenius  11.^ 

choir.     Most  of  the  passages  of  ancient  authors  canon  33. 

bearing  upon  the  matter  give  the  impression  that  The  liberty  which  in  Gaul  was  given  to  lay 
the  rail  or  screen  [Cancelli]  separated  the  people,  of  entering  the  choir  to  communicnte. 
whole  space  devoted  to  the  clergy  from  that  does  not  seem  to  have  been  given  in  Africa. 
devoted  to  the  people,  and  that  there  was  no  St.  Augustine  (Sehn.  892)  spesJcs  of  the  screen 
'chorus'  distinct  from  the  sanctuary.  It  is,  in  (cancelli)  as  the  place  where  laymen  ordinarily 
fact,  probable  that  Honorius  of  Autun  {Otmma  communicated ;  neophytes,  however,  vem  to  have 
Anunaej  i.  140)  is  right  in  saying  *'  olim  in  modum  drawn  near  the  altar  for  their  first  communion 
coronae  circa  aras  cantantes  stabailt,"  though  (^Serm,  224).  In  Spain  the  fourth  council  of  To* 
bis  etymology  is  wrong.  The  canon  of  the  fourth  ledo  (can.  18)  of  the  year  633  enjoins  the  [minis- 
council  of  Toledo,  in  the  7th  century,  quoted  tering]  priest  and  deacon  to  communicate  before 
below,  is  perhaps  the  earliest  instance  in  which  the  altar,  the  rest  of  clerks  in  the  choir,  th« 
the  threefold  division,  sanctuary,  choir,  and  nave,  people  outside  the  choir. 

is  clearly  recognised.  The  remains  of  ancient  Women  were  generally  not  permitted  to  enter 
rhurchen  give  us  but  little  information  on  this  the  choir  {Oonc,  Laodic,  c.  44^  unless  for  the 
point,  as  screens  are  the  most  destructible  and  purpose  of  communioiting.  And  although  nuna 
changeable  portions.  Whrn  we  do  meet  with  were  probably  excepted  in  ancient  times  (Angus- 
authentic  testimony  as  to  the  arrangements  of  tine,  Epist,  iii.),  their  exclusion  seems  m  the  9th 
churches,  we  find  generally  that  the  whole  of  the  century  to  have  been  general,  at  least  in  Gaul 
ea»tem  apee  was  occupied  by  the  sanctuary,  (Theodulf  of  Orleans,  Capitulffre,  c.  6).  Ahito, 
which  was  screened  off'  from  the  rest  of  the  bishop  ofBasle  in  the  early  part  of  the  9th  century 
church,  while  the  choir  was  a  raised  space  im-  {CapUulare,  c.  16),  ordains  that  no  woman  should 
mediately  west  of  the  screen  of  the  sanctuary  approach  the  altar;  and  that  when  the  altar- 
rCiiURCii,  p.  375].  Whether  the  Greek  Soleas  cloths  required  washing,  they  should  be  taken  off 
was  identical  with  this  raised  space  or  tuggestus  by  the  clerks,  and  handed  to  the  women  at  the 
i»  doubtful.  door  of  the  screen.    The  presbyters  were  also  to 

The  description  of  a  church  in  the  Apoatoiioal  receive  the  women's  offerings  outside  the  screen. 

Constitutions  (ii.  57)  implies  that  bishop,  pres-  (Ducange's  Oloasary,  s.  v.  Chorus ;  Martene,  De 

byters  and  deacons  occupied  the  space  at  the  Ritibas  Antiquis,  i.  123  ff*.)  [C] 

«|.tend«fth»charch  wliichwMjjeta^for        ^^^^   qj.  RnjQEBg.    ^Chorut  Cantor. 

them,  but  does  not  mention  any  barrier  between  v     C4    *         *•      r      u^  tAa\  m/^^u 

clerki  and   oeoole       We  find   however  such  a  "^^^     ^^  Augustme  (on  H.  149)  says,  "  Chorus 

Clerks  and  people,      we  nna   '»<»^^«^  »««'J  *  quid  significet,  multi  nonmt  .  .  .  chorusestcon- 

barner  existine  m  the  4th  century,  when  the  ^     •    ^    .     a  •       »     t  ^j         i?  o    m  ^\. 

1  -.  r   v-ji       «        4      4U  1^  -^    ^  sessio  cantantium.      Isidore  of  Sevile  gives  the 

Uitf  were  forbidden  to  enter  the  enclosure  set  ,-..._..   .  .        ....    .     .       *  .        , 

L  e     4U     14       -J  4U    ^1^ Tk;  .-«-  definition,  **  chorus  est  multitude  m  sacris  col- 

apart  for  the  altar  and  the  clergy.    rhisapi)ear8  ,    .       4j'^         u  _  j    •  'a*     •  j 

tl^   ik-  A.^   fK.*  Sf    A«,K.«L  A.r.r^\J^  fV,-  lecU,  ct  dictus  chonis  quod   initio  m  modum 

et  ita  psallf 
ily  false,  bi 

lZZxf'^9,^^lHM.E^i:^Cih-^^  rt.t.n«nt  upon   »hWi   it  i.  /oonded  i.  by  n. 

d«ret.V  E.  y.  18.     To  thi,  the  emper<i.  .ub-  T'^.  "»?"><»"••,  Whether  .t  be  true  or  not, 

..  J        J  *L     J"  4    rTk    J    :„-  X ^-^-  that  in  the  earliest  ages  the  cnoir  was  grouped 

mitted ;  and  the  edict  ofTheodosius  the  younger  ^       j  au      i*  i.        *u  i    4  *•     11 

J  V  1     *•  •      1       J  -.    4W-4  *k^ -».^ -^-T-.-  round  the  altar,  we  know  that  at  a  comparatively 
..d  V.lent,D..n  Uy.  down  that  the  emperor,  .re  ^^^  ^^,^  ^^^  ,  t^       7 

JITTk  i,^kri^/  .^y.1  .i,hZl^™l  i»  «  church,  [Choir,  ArchitIctdiia^  di.tmct 

making  their  onering,  and  to  withdraw  imme-  #.    _  -»     e.I,i^«w,.«3     k*  u        4  •     j  41.     i* 

..  ^  ,  *     ,  ,  *         ...    .1.    4u^  rp ,, from  the  Sanctuary,  which  contained  the  altar. 

dtatelv.      In  accordance  with  this  the  Trnllan         utl      l  •       />        4-       »  a      1    •      /^ 

:,  y  ^Qv       ,.,     4.  .»  :jj; 4U«  i-:4«         "  The  choirs  of  our  time,    says  Amalarius  (dtf 

council  (canon  69X  while  torbiddmg  the  laity  ^       ^-   ...     ..        ,     j^  Vhe  9th  centurv  "awi 

generally  to  enter  the  sanctuary  {Uphv  BvineurHi'      1  !l  JT  *     i^     ^'  n •  ^    ?»»   !j  k    J^^^'  -  t 

^     .      ^        I  -4    *i.     _  \JL4       4     r  -  clothed  in  linen  OiQumX    and  he  distmeuishes 

piorl  expressly  permits  the  emperors  to  enter  for  ,    .  .,.        j^.,      ^^  .        .     ..*, 

Ti.  /  o^-i— 4k^:- ^a1  u^^^^^i^^*^  between  this  and  the  finer  vestment  of  byssus 

the  purjKMe  of  offering  their  gifts,     according  to        .  .  ,     .      .  ,       ,     q.  .  T>i,Jl__^. 

verv  ancient  custom."    This  privilege  Tarasius,  which  the  singers  wore  under  the  ^^*VJ^' 

patriarch  of  Constantinople  (f  806),  threaten^  ^^^^^^  ^«*"- ^-  ^^>     ^"P*"  ^^"^  ^^!^- 

to  withdraw  from  Constantine  VI.   if  he  con-  ™«U"-  L^-J 

tracted  the  marriage  which  he  was  meditating         CHOREPISCOPUS   (Xi»p€»f«r«wros)  = 

{Life  by  Ignatius,  in  Acta  SS,  Feb.  iii.  p.  584).  country  bishop,  vicarius  episcopi  {Cone,  Ancyr., 

the  same  privilege  which  was  granted  to  empe-  Neo-Catsar^  Antioch.,  &c.,  Isid.  Hispal.  Dt  Offic, 

rors  seems  in  ancient  times  to  have  been  conceded  £ccl.  ii.  6,  lie.),  villanus  episcopus  {Gapit,  Car.  M, 

to  nnordained  monks  (Jerome,  Ad  J/eiiodorum).  vii.  187>  vicanus  episcojms  (Hincmar),  as  opposeu 

The  4th  canon  of  the  second  council  of  Tours  to   the  cathedralis  episcopus  (Du   Cange); — to 

(a.d.  567)  forbids  the  lay  people  to  sUnd  among  be  distinguished,  as  being  stationary,  from  the 

the  clergy,  whether  at  vigils  or  at  mass,  and  re-  vtpio9tvT^s  or  visitator,  who  itinerated,  although 

s^rres  all  that  portion  of  the  church  which  is  on  the  two  became  often  confounded  together : — a 

IhealUr-sideof  the  screen  for  the  clerks  engaged  class  of  ministers  between  bishops  proper  and 

in  the  service  (choris  psallentium  clericorum) ;  presbyters,  defined  in  the  Arabic  version  of  the 

y  H  the  sanctuary  (sancta  sanctorum)  was  to  be  Nkene  Canons  to  be  **  loco  episcopi  super  villas 

open  for  the  purpose  of  praying  and  communi-  et  monasteria  et  sacerdotes  villamm  ;'*  called 

eating   both  to   laymen   and  to  women   [COM-  into  existence  in  the  latter  part  of  the  3rd  oen- 

jf union].      The  same   canon   was   refloated   in  tury,  and  first  in  Asia  Minor,  in  order  to  m4>et 

eifect  by  the  council  of  Autun  in  the  year  672.  the  wa9*  of  epLtcopal  sopetvision  in  the  countv^ 
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parts  of  the  now  enlarged  dioceses  without  snb- 
dimioD : — first  meDtioned  in  the  Councils  of 
Ancyra  and  Neo-Caesarea,  A.D.  314,  and  again  in 
the  Council  of  Nice  (which  is  subscribed  bj  fifteen, 
all  from  Asia  Minor  or  Syria);  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  require  restriction  by  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Antioch,  A.D.  341 ;  and  continuing 
to  exist  in  the  East  until  at  least  the  9th  cen- 
tury, when  they  were  supplanted  by  (^apxoi 
[ExA&CUl] : — tint  mentioned  in  the  West  in  the 
Council  of  Riez,  A.D.  439  (the  Epiittles  of  Pope 
Damasus  I.  and  of  Leo  M.  respecting  them  being 
forgeries),  and  continuing  there  (but  not  in 
Africa,  principally  in  France)  until  about  the 
10th  century,  after  which  the  name  occurs  (in  a 
decree  of  Pope  Damasus  II.  ap.  Sigeb.  m  an.  1048) 
as  equivalent  to  archdeacon,  an  office  from  which 
the  Arabic  Nicene  canons  expressly  distinguish  it. 
The  functions  of  chorepitcopiy  as  well  as  their 
name,  were  of  an  episcopal,  not  of  a  presby  terial 
kind,  although  limited  to  miaor  offices.  They 
OTerlooked  the  country  district  committed  to 
them,  ^  loco  episoopi,"  onlaining  readers,  exorcists, 
subdeacons,  but,  as  a  rule,  not  deacons  or  pres- 
byters (and  of  course  not  bishops),  unless  by 
express  permission  of  their  diocesan  bishop.  They 
confirmed  in  their  own  districts,  and  (in  Gaul)  are 
mentioned  as  consecrating  churches  (Du  Cange). 
They  granted  ct^rtKol,  or  letters  dimissory, 
which  country  presbyters  were  forbidden  to  do. 
They  had  also  the  honorary  privilege  (vifu^ 
fuifoi)  of  assisting  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist  in  the  mother  city  church,  which 
country  presbyters  had  not.  {Cone,  Ancyr.  can. 
ziii. ;  *  Neo-Caeaar.  can.  xiv. ;  Antioch.  can.  x. ; 
St.  Basil,  M.  Epist.  181 ;  Rab.  Maur.  De  Instit. 
Cter,  i.  5 ;  &c.  kc.)  They  were  held  therefore  to 
have  the  power  of  ordination,  but  to  lack  juris- 
diction, save  subordinate ly.  And  the  actual  ordi- 
nation of  a  presbyter  by  Timotheus,  a  chorepi' 
toopuSy  is  recorded  (Pallad.  Hui.  Lausiao,  106). 
The  office  also  offered  an  opportunity  for  a  com- 
promise in  cases  of  schism,  of  which  the  Nicene 
Council  availed  itself,  by  authorising  a  Catholic 
bishop  (among  other  alternatives)  to  find  a  place 
as  ohorepiscopus  for  any  reconciled  Novatian 
bishop  {Cone,  Nic,  can.  viii.).  And  the  same 
council  {Epist,  Syn,  in  Socrat.  i.  9)  places  recon- 
ciled Meletian  bi^ops  also  in  a  somewhat  similar 
position,  although  not  calling  it  by  the  name 
itself.  It  was  found  also  a  convenient  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  ^  vacant "  bishops,  when  such  occurred. 
The  office  continued  to  exist  among  the  later 
Eastern  sects  also:  sc.  among  the  Jacobite 
Syrians,  where  the  chorepiscopus  proper,  who 
presided  over  a  rural  district,  is  distinguished, 
both  from  a  titular  chorepiscopus,  more  properly 
archipresbyter  or  proio-popCy  who  was  a  kind  of 
leading  presbyter  in  the  episcopal  city,  and  from 
the  irt piodcvT^f  or  visitator,  who  went  circuit ; 
and  among  the  Nestorians,  where  also  both  chor^ 
episoopus  and  irepiodcirH^r  existed,  as  distinct 
classes  (Denzinger,  Ji&,  Orient.  Proleg.  116,  sq.; 
and  see  also  the  Arabic  version  of  the  Nicene 
canons,  cans.  58  to  70).  In  both  these  bodies 
the  <^orepiscopi  were  presbyters.  And  in  one 
ritual  they  are  appointed  without  imposition  of 
hands  (Denzing.  &,').  In  the  West,  i.  e,  chiefiy 
in  Gaul,   the  order  appears  to  have  prevail^ 
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•  Vor  tot  mesnlng  of  this  canon  and  Its  various  read- 
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more  widely,  to  have  usurped  episcopal  functioai 
without  due  subordination  to  the  diocesans,  sod 
to  have  been  also  taken  advantage  of  by  idle  or 
worldly  diocesans.  In  consequence  it  seems  to 
have  arouseil  a  strong  feeling  of  hostility,  which 
shewed  it«elf,  first  in  a  series  of  papal  bulls, 
condemning  them;  headed,  it  is  true,  by  two 
forged  letters  respectively  of  Damasus  I.  and 
Leo  M.  (of  which  the  latter  is  merely  an  inter- 
polated version  of  Cofic  Eitpal,  II.  A.D.  619, 
can.  7,  adding  chorepiscopi  to  presbyteri,  of  which 
latter  the  council  really  treats),  but  continuing  in 
a  more  genuine  form,  from  Leo  IIL  down  to  Pope 
Nicholas  I.  (to  Rodolph,  Archbishop  of  Bourges, 
A.D.  864);^the  last  of  whom,  however,  takes 
the  more  moderate  line  of  affirming  chorepiscopi 
to  be  really  bishops,  and  consequently  refusing 
to  annul  their  ordinations  of  presbyters  and 
deacons  (as  previous  popes  had  done),  but  orders 
them  to  keep  within  canonical  limits; — and 
secondly,  in  a  series  of  oonciliar  decrees, — Cone. 
Hatispon,  A.D.  800,  in  Capit.  tit.  iv.  c  1,  Paris, 
A.D.  829,  lib.  i.  c  27,  Meld.  a.d.  845,  can.  44, 
Metens.  a.d.  888,  can.  8,  and  CapittU.  v.  168, 
vi.  119,  vii.  187,  310,  323,  324,— annulling  all 
episcopid  acts  of  chorepisoo/n,  and  ordering  them 
to  be  repeated  by  '*  true "  bishops ;  and  finally 
forbidding  all  further  appointments  of  chorepi' 
scopi  at  all.  The  title  however  lingered  on  for 
some  centuries,  in  France  and  Germany,  as  applied 
to  various  cathedral  dignitaries  in  particular 
cathedrals,  but  in  senses  wholly  irrelevant  to  its 
original  and  proper  meaning  (see  instances  in 
Du  Cange). 

That  chorepiscopi  as  such — i.e.  omitting  the 
cases  of  reconciled  or  vacant  bishops  above  men- 
tioned, of  whose  episcopate  of  course  no  question 
is  made — were  at  first  truly  bishops,  both  in 
F«ist  and  West,  appears  almost  certain,  both  from 
their  name  and  functions,  and  even  from  the 
arguments  of  their  strong  opponents  just  spoken 
of.  If  nothing  more  could  be  urged  against  them, 
than  that  the  Council  of  Neo-Caesarea  compared 
them  to  the  70  disciples, — that  the  Council  of 
Antioch  authorises  their  consecration  by  a  smgle 
bishop,  and  that  they  actually  were  so  conse- 
crated (the  Antiochene  decree  might  mean  merely 
nomination  by  the  word  ylytoBau,  but  the  actual 
history  seems  to  rule  the  term  to  intend  con- 
secration, and  the  [one]  exceptional  case  of  a 
chorepiscopus  recorded  [Actt.  Episc.  Cenoman, 
ap.  Du  Cangb]  in  late  times  to  have  been  or- 
dained by  three  bishops  [in  order  that  he  might 
be  a  full  bishop],  merely  proves  the  general  rule 
to  the  contrary), — and  that  they  were  conse- 
crated for  **  villages,"  contrary  to  canon, — then 
they  certainly  were  bishops.  And  Pope  Nicholas 
expressly  says  that  they  were  so.  Undoubtedly 
they  ceased  to  be  so  in  the  East,  and  were  prac- 
tically merged  in  archdeacons  in  the  West.  An<l 
the  non-episcopal  nature  of  the  functions  to 
which  they  came  to  be  limited  would  naturally 
lead  to  such  a  result.  The  language  of  the 
canons  and  of  the  Fathers  (e.g.  St.  Basil.  M. 
above  quoted,  or  again  St.  Athanasius  \Apol,  ii. 
0pp.  i.  200],  who  distinguishes  them  both  from 
bishops  proper  and  from  presbyters,  and  again 
both  from  city  and  from  country  presbyters), 
naturally  implies  that  at  first  they  were  bishops 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  word.  The  special 
rites  in  the  Ea^t  for  their  appointment  probably 
belong  to  a  time  when  they  had  nndcubteiliy 
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tWe  sunk  down  iDto  presbyters.     It  oa^ht  lo  this  oil,  he  saji,  the  heretics  who  had  no  true 

be  said,  however,  that  authorities  are  divided  altar  could  not  have. 

apoa  the  question :  English  writers  mainly  (Be-  In  the  Apoatoiical  ConstUuiiofu  (vii.  43,  §  3, 
veridge,  Hammond,  Cave,  Bingham,  Routh,  to  and  44,  §  1)  the  direction  is  given,  imnediately 
whom  may  be  added  the  weighty  authority  of  after  baptism,  **  let  the  ministrant  asoint  the 
Van  Espen)  asserting  their  episcopal  character,  person  baptized  with  unguent  (jiip^y,  sayintr 
while  others  (see  a  list  in  Bing.  II.  xiv.  2,  3,  over  it,  *  Lord  God  .  .  grant  that  this  unguent 
to  which  may  be  added  Morinus  and  Du  Cange)  may  so  effectually  work  upon  him  that  is  bap- 
allege  them  to  have  been  presbyters.  It  need  tized  that  the  sweet  savour  of  Thj  Christ  maj 
hardly  be  said  that  they  are  not  identical  with  abide  in  him  fixed  and  firm."  In  this  case,  the 
either  coad/titors  or  «u/fra^an«,  properly  so  called :  unguent  was  evidently  perinmed.  There  it 
although  they  do  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  nothing  in  the  passage  to  suggest  that  it  had 
such  bishops  as,  e,  g.  the  Bishop  of  Dover  in  pre-  undergone  any  previous  consecration. 
Reformation  times  in  England,  and  to  the  sundry  Gregory  of  Kazianzus  (^Orat.  48,  m  Julian.^ 
Irish  and  foreign  and  other  stray  bishops,  who  speaks  of  oil  sanctified  or  consecrated  on  the 
are  found  so  numerously  doing  the  work  of  spiritual  and  divine  Table;  Optatus  of  llileris 
English  bishops  for  them  in  the  12th  to  the  16th  (C.  Donatiai.  vii.  p.  102)  says  that  this  ointment 
centuries,  and  to  the  suffragans  as  intended  by  U  compounded  (conditur)  in  the  name  of  Christ ; 
Henry  VIII.,  and  now  actually  revived  in  England,  and  the  Pseudo-Dionysius  (fie  Hierarchy  JScclea, 
(BelUrm.  De  Clericis^  c  17 ;  Cellot.  De  Hierarch,  c.  4)  mentions  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  croes  in 
iv.  14;  Morinus,  De  Sao.  Ord.  and  iHsiert.;  De  the  consecration  of  it. 

Marca,  De  Concord.,  ^c.  ii.  13 ;  Du  Cange ;  Suicer ;  The  privilege  of  consecrating  chrism  was  in 

Bingham ;  Van  Espen.)                      [A.  W.  H.]  comparatively  early  times  strictly  confined  to 

rym^r%wcsrwrc»r%     m            T  *^®  cpiscopal  Order.    The  twentieth  canon  of  the 

GHOBISTEB.    [Cantor.]  g^t  council  ^^  Toledo  (a.d.  398)  censures  those 

CHBESTIANI.  A  heathen  variation  of  the  presbyters  who  ventured  to  prepare  chrism  for 
name  Christiani.  Instead  of  Xpurrhs,  the  more  themselves,  and  desires  them  to  send  a  deacon  or 
classical  word,  Xtm^hs,  gracioue  or  good,  was  •wbdeacon  to  fetch  the  chnsm  from  the  bishop, 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  the  name  or  title  ??  "  *^  *>«>  *»™«  t^  *^«  festivities  of  Easter 
bv  which  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  distinguished,  ^Y-  To  the  same  effect  writes  Bishop  Montanus 
aid  his  followers  therefore  were  called  Chrestiani.  ^o  the  clergy  of  Palencia  and  to  Theoribius 
The  mistake  U  noticed  by  Justin  Martyr,  Ter-  (Hardoums  ConcUia,  n.  1143). 
tuUian,  Lactantius,  and  others,  but  the  name  Th«  greater  quantity  of  chrism  was  probably 
having  a  good  signification,  they  do  not  wholly  f*  **»"  *»»•  consecrated  immedmtely  before 
reject  it.  Tertullian  however  remonstrates  with  ^^ter,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  con- 
the  enemies  of  the  fiiith  for  prosecuting  Chris-  "ecration  was  as  yet  limited  to  a  particular  dav  ; 
tians  merely  for  their  name,  a  name  which,  ac-  «>»  *h«  contrary,  the  canon  above  cited  expressly 
cording  to  either  derivation,  ought  to  command  l*y»  >*  ^^^^  **»**  ^'^l  bishop  might  consecrate 
admiration  rather  than  hatred.  «  Christianus,  jhriam  at  any  time.  But  in  the  5th  century  it 
qnanthm  interpreUtio  est,  de  unctione  deducitur.  became  an  established  custom  to  consecrate  the 
8ed  et  c?im  perperam  Chrestianus  pronunciatur  ^hnsm  and  oil  for  use  throughout  the  year  on 
a  vobU  (nam  nee  nominis  certa  est  notitia  penes  Maundy  Thursday.  Pope  Leo  complains  in  a 
roe)  de  suaviUte  vel  benigniUte  compositum  est.  l«"€r  to  his  namesake,  the  Emperor  of  the  East 
Oditur  ergo  in  hominibus  innocuis  etiam  nomen  (^P«*.  1^6,  p.  1324),  that  in  consequence  of  the 
innocuum"  (TertuL  Apoi.  c  3;  Bingham,  I.  murder  of  Proterius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  the 
i  II \  m  B.1  oblation  was  prevented  and  no  chnsm  was  con- 
secrated. Eligius  of  Noyon  (f  658),  preaching 
CHBI8M.  (M^por,  Xplfffia;  Chnama.  The  on  Maundy  Thursday  (Hom.  10  m  Coena  Dom. 
latter  word  is  sometimes  feminine :  **  raiscitat  p.  245,  Bibiioth.  Pair.  Colon.)  speaks  of  chrism 
ipsam  chrismam,"  Ordo  Rom,  I.  c.  42.)  The  being  consecrated  on  that  day  throughout  the 
sacr«d  oil  or  unguent  used  in  the  ceremony  of  Christian  world.  In  the  empire  the  consecration 
baptism.  The  term  is  also  used  so  as  to  include  on  Maundy  Thursday  was  enjoined  by  a  capitulary 
the  oil  blessed  for  the  unction  of  catechumens  and  of  Charles  the  Great  {Condi.  Germaniae,  i.  342) ; 
of  the  sick.  yet  at  a  somewhat  later  date  the  custom  had 
St.  Basil  (DeSpiritu  S.c.66  [al.  27])  mentions  probably  not  become  universal ;  for  a  synod  of 
the  blessing  of  the  oil  of  anointing  for  use  in  Meaux  of  the  year  845  forbade  (canon  46)  the 
baptism  as  one  of  the  observances  derived  from  preparation  of  chrism  on  any  other  day,  as  if  such 
the  earliest  times  by  unwritten  tradition.  The  preparation  was  even  then  not  quite  unknown, 
earliest  extant  testimonies  to  its  use,  whether  in  The  Gelasian  Sacramentary  has  a  Misaa  Chrie" 
baptbm  or  in  other  ceremonies  of  the  church,  malie  on  Maundy  Thursday,  referring  to  the 
are  the  following.  consecration  both  of  chrism  and  of  oil  for  the 
Tertullian  {De  Baptistno,  c  7)  says,  **next,  unction  of  the  sick  (Migne's  Patrol.  Izxiv. 
coming  forth  from  the  baptismal  font,  we  are  p.  1099).  The  Gregorian  Sacramentary  has  also 
anointed  with  oil  blessed  according  to  the  pri-  on  the  same  day  full  directions  for  the  con- 
mitive  ordinances,  in  accordance  with  which  men  secration  of  oil  and  chrism  in  the  mass  (pp.  66- 
were  anointed  with  oil  from  the  horn  as  a  con-  69) ;  the  ceremony  consists  of  benediction,  and 
•ccration  for  the  priesthood."  He  seems  to  breathing  on  the  prepared  unguent  [Ampulla]. 
regard  the  anointing  with  oil  as  a  symbol  of  the  With  this  may  be  compared  the  directions  of  the 
miUversal  priesthood  of  Christians.  Ordo  Bom.  I.  (App.  c.  7,  p.  34),  which  are  pro- 
fit. Cyprian  {Epiet.  70,  c  2,  p.  768,  ed.  H&rtel)  bably  of  about  the  saire  age.  Some  of  the  later 
«pMks  of  the  oil  sanctified  on  the  altar,  with  Ordinee  fsee  0.  B.  X.  pr.  97,  ff. ;  XV.  pp.  480  f.) 
wiiw^  the  baptized  are  anointed  [Baptuoij;  and  also  give  directions  for  the  benediction  of  chriink 

1  k^ 
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br  the  pivpe  on  Maundy  Thnrsday.     It  appeuft  to  their  possessors,  there  were  not  wanting  am* 

from  the  Ordo  last  referred  to  that  it  was  at  one  bitious  and  worldly  men  who  sought  to  obsia 

time  customary  for  the  pope  to  bless  chrism  only  such  offices  by  bribery  or  other  unworthy  memu. 

in  the  year  of  his  coronation,  and  every  seventh  To  check  and  prevent  such  discreditable   prac- 

year  afterwards.  tices,  severe  laws  were  enacted  both  in  church  and 

It  appears  from  the  Euchologion  that  in  the  state  as  early  as  the  5th  century.     The  Cooncil 

Greek  Church  also  the  blessini;  of  chrism  is  one  of  Chali^on  (c.  2)  decreed  that  if  any  bishop 

of  the  ceremonies  of  Maundy  Thnrsday.  gave  ordination  or  an  ecclesiastical  office  or  pre- 

The  chrism  is  not  simple  oil,  but  oil  mixed  ferment  of  any  kind  for  money,  he  himself  should 
with  balsam.  Eligius  of  Noyon  {Horn.  8,  In  lose  his  office  and  the  party  so  preferred  be  de- 
Coena  Dom,)  telb  us  that  the  mingling  of  balsam  posed.  Other  like  decrees  occur  in  the  so-called 
iiith  the  oil  typifies  the  union  of  regal  and  Apostolical  Canons  (c.  29),  the  Council  of  Con- 
sacerdotal  glory.  Compare  Tertullian  {De  Bapt.  stantinople  under  Gennadius,  a.d.  459 ;  the  2nd 
7),  cited  above.  •  And  Gregory  the  Great  (/n  Council  of  Orleans,  Bracara,  and  many  otliers. 
Cantic,  i.  13)  refers  the  balsam  of  Engaddi  to  The  imperial  laws  also  were  no  less  stringent  in 
that  balsam  which,  mixed  with  oil  and  blessed  regard  to  this  abuse.  E.g.  it  was  enacted  by  one 
by  the  bishop,  makes  chrism,  typifying  the  gifts  of  Justinian's  Novels  (123,  c.  IX  that  whenever  a 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  the  Eastern  Church,  bishop  was  to  be  chosen,  the  electors  should  take 
the  Pseudo-Dionysius  the  Areopagite  testifies  an  oath  and  insert  it  in  the  election  paper  that 
(^Hierarch,  Eccl.  c.  4)  that  the  sacred  unguent  they  did  not  choose  him  for  any  gift  or  prr>mise 
(jiipov)  or  chrism  is  composed  of  fragrant  sub-  or  friendship,  or  any  other  cause,  but  only  be- 
stances.  The  modern  receipt  for  its  composition  cause  they  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  the  true 
(aa  given  in  the  Evchologion)  prescribes,  in  &ct.  Catholic  fidth  and  of  unblamable  life  and  good 
besides  oil  and  wine,  thirty-six  different  kinds  of  learning.  And  in  another  law  (Novel  137,  c  2) 
aromatics.  it  is  further  provided    that  the   party  elected 

For  the  principal  uses  of  chrism,  see  BAPnsXy  shall  also  at  the  time  of  his  ordination,  take  an 

COXFIRMATION,  Ordination.                      [C]  oath  upon  the  holy  Gospels  that  he  neither  gave 

CHBISMAL  (Orismafe).    (1)  The  vessel  or  "^^Jl^n^if^by  himself  or  other,  nor  hereal\v 

flask  in  which  the  consecrated  oil  or  Chrism  !^"  ?.     ^  *^^  *^^*^^^^  ""^^  **"  *^""*.^'^'  ""' 

was  contained  TAmpullaI  *°?  ******''  ^^^  anythmg  to  procure  him  an 

/«\   A-       1  r      *u       -^       A'        /•  Ai.  ordination.    And  for  any  bishop  to  ordain  another 

(2)  A  vessel  for  the  reservation  of  the  conse-  -.uhout  obnervimr  the  mle  nnsscribed    in  d^i»o. 

crated  Host.   In  the  Rheims  MS.  of  the  Gregorian  !?,.•!  u    IT     ^  i       ?!^lt'5'     k"      i/^  IT 

Saoramemaru  (p.  4^2.  ed.  MAard)  is  given  a  "^**^^  ^^  *^'  ?^°i'  ^""^  ^^^  ^**''  himself  and  the 

**  Praeiatio  Chrismalis,"  while  the  Ordo  Bomanus  ^^^^T^!T'^!Z'a  ^f  ♦»,.  c^«n;*:^  ^..i^  » . 

:..  ♦!.«  .i^....^^^..  It.      1       u     Au        u  '     *i  r»  Inese  were  some  of  the  secunties  required  bv 

m  the  eorrespondmf  place  has  the  rubric,  ^  Prae-  *k-        •     *  r«u      u        •    *  *i.           *•         u    u 

U  of  thU  ki»d  of  chri.mal  th.t  Egbert  (,P^U.  ^!L  dit™  I  'h«  <««"g°«l'«>»  "^  <^^™'«™- 

xii.  6 ;  in  Haddan  and  Stabbs'  CouZib,  ui.  428)  •*""  (»'»8*""°'  "•  ^'  *)•                        C^*-  »] 

and  Halitgar  (Penit  c.  10,  p.  701,  Migne)  ipeak,  CHRISTENING.    [Baptism.] 

Mm 'aa'd  '^t  T^  Mrwev:;;tl.'thU  CHRISTIACUM  CONCILIUM.  [Ca««v.] 

chriKmal  for  the  Corporal.  CHRISTIANA,   or  CHRISTINA,  virgin, 

(8)  A  cloth  used  to  cover  relics.     In  the  Life  fitya\ofidpTvSy    martyr    at   Tyrus    in   Italy  (?) 

of  Eligiusj  attributed  to  St.  Ouen  (ii.  71^  we  A.D.  200,  is  commemorated  July  24  (J/ar«.  Bedae, 

read  of  a  miracle  wrought  upon  one  who  rubbed  Jiom,  Vet.^  Usuardt,  Cai,  Byzant.), 

his  face  with  the  fringe  of  a  chiismal  which  nvxncnrKr  n  a   /i?„.r^,„a,    ^».\   /±    > 

covered  the  relics  of  the  saint.  .P.^^^^T^^l.^^'^xw^^.  ^l  ^S^l^  7"' 

(4)  Old-English  CAmom.   The  white  cloth  laid  ^f^^^'' J""  ^•''1^^'%  ^atah8    AataiUta,   J\a- 

cver  the  head  of  one  newly  baptized,  after  the  {T^^  ^^T*'?  ^f'    *"*"*  ^^^  ^I'^^l  'LVl 

unction  with  chrism  [BapJism,  p.  1631    This  *^«  ?"*'  ^[  **i!  ^''^u^^^^y?  ^/^?  **^         ^*V" 

cloth  is  called  in  Theodore's  pit^itentuU  (ii.  iv.  "^'Z^''^'  ^}^^  ^""^"u^  u  "^^  and  also  among  the 

7 ;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  ui.  193)  "  pannus  cris-  ?^^V^    "^V?"*'    "^-^'^^   '^*"'    Chn.tian.zed    by 

matis ;"  in  later  authors,   ^  vestis  dTrismalis,"  J^**°-*P^^^^k  "11^^'''*^  J?   ^*™*°y  *^* 

"chrismalis   pannus,"    "  mitra  baptizatorunT,"  day  «  called  the  WjiW^^^^ 

«  ch^ismale  capitum."     (Ducange,  I ..)    [C]  SLh^'c^  J^^^^^  \t  ^Dut^  ItL^^ 

CHRISMARIUM.      The    vessel    in    which  Eersmis,  whence  Kerst-maend,  a  name  for  L>e- 

chrism  is  kept  (Council  of  Auxerre,  c.  6).     It  is  cember],  analogous  to  such  forms  as  Candleni:t&, 

ftometimes  however  taken  for  a  reliquary  (Gre-  Lammas,    Michaelmas,    Childermas,    superse^led 

gory  of  Tours,  De  Mirac.  S.  Martini,  iv.  32 ;  the   older  name    Vule  [Anglo-Saxon,   Geol'\j  by 

Fortunatus,  Vita  Qermani  Paris,  c  47).     [C.J  which  the  dav  is  still  known  among  the  Scan- 

CHRISOM.     [CHBI8MAL.]  dinavian  nations). 

CHRIST,  PICrrURES  OF.    [JE8U8  Chrwt  I.  Origin  of  Festival 
IN  Art.] 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  the  Christian 

CHRISTEMPOREIA,  Xpivrt^wop^la — the  Church  should  have  commemorated  by  an  annual 

filing  of  Christ — a  name  sometimes  employed  festival   the  Saviour's   Incarnation.      How  far, 

m  the  5th  century  to  signify  simony.     During  however,  the  chu  xh  was  led  by  the  possession 

the  ages  of  persecution  there  was  no  place  for  of  actual  historical  evidence  to  assign,  as  it  has 

aimoniacal  tnusactions :   but  when  the   higher  done,  December  25  as  the  date  of  the  Nativity,  is 

jcliicesof  the  Churc'u  brought  wealth  and  dignity  n  matter  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  s|)e:ik 
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u  ths  ttadition  can  be  traced  buck,  nnd  10  1 
iitm»t  aoi«<nal  Bccaptnncc  o(  thii  Ti<«  liy  t 
t»tcni  Charch  at  »o  earl/  date.  It  ii  «rtnic 
nut  altog^ether  impcmible  thnt  tbere  may  hs 
been  Mime  trn>lwnrthf  InidiliDn,  »ome  fmiui 
liooforTMlullian'a«mark  M  to  thearchjv... 
rli«  Jfw«  itored  up  at  Rom«,  ume  alighr  «i: 
stratum  of  tratb  anderlying  the  legend  aa  En  L 
iQTeatii^Iiou  of  the  day  hj  Jnlina  I.  (riiia  iuf,; 
Furlber,  BUndrj  independent  conijderaliui 
utrDDomical  and  otherwise,  lend  to  m^ike 
probable  that  our  Loid's  birth  took  place  nt 
tlie  eod  of  the  jrear.  On  thii  point  rererr-i 
I  mar  be  mada  to  Se^ffarth'*  Cinnohgia  :'^r 
ithicb  ntun  the  NatiTity  to  Decambar  i-:  1 
2:)9),  ace  al»  Idelcr,  Oinmologie,  tdI.  iL  pp.  :< 
uiH-  On  the  other  hand,  aome  have  ai^itil 
varioDa  gronnda  in  favonr  of  the  greater  {11 
bnbilitf  of  the  Natirity  having  been  ib  t 
autumn.  Thus  Ijghtfoot  {Bona  Hebriuc.ie 
Taimudkae^  toL  ii.  p.  32,  ed.  Gandeil)  woi 
make  it  coincide  with  the  Jewish  Feast  of  Tril> 
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857 


h  that  Fest 


ume  wny  in  which  the  Pai 
rrntecoet  and  Whitionhde  correspond.  !li' 
nrEiimeDts  nuinlT  turn  on  the  in(erpretaiii>n  01 
Old  TeaUmeDt  prophecies;  e.g,  our  Ixird  tiiu.L  ic 
Mun,  and  if  Hiiminiitry  lasted  three  yenii,  i^D<l 
1  half,  a*  Lightfiwt  iufen  from  [Moiel  I1.  ,'7 
then  since  our  Lord  it  tba  beginning  <>(  Hit 
ministry  was  irmw  VfMixotrra  Itpx^l*"'"  (i-ukt 
iii.  2.3J,  we  have,  reckoning  back  from  Hi»  de^iih. 
Tiiri  or  September  for  the  season  of  Hi>  birlh. 
Again,  ha  infen  from  a  comparison  of  TMrhncinh 
liT.  16,  17,  that  it  would  be  matt  imio-obahlt 
that  tbe  Feast  of  Tabernacles  alone  of  the  ihret 
great  Jewiih  feativali  >hauld  bil  of  tbe  huanai 
by  which  the  Pasmver  became. eialted,  into  ^Jl^ler 
intiJe,    To  dedilc  ilit 


and  I' 


!r  thns,  how 


a  tbe  a) 


^ofsn 


To  the  aame  end  but  on  dllTereDt  grounda  ni  uuc;^ 
Jablonskr  {Diatertatioiia  ii.  de  orvjine  J\->ti 
Xalivilaia  ChrMi  in  Eccletia  Chi-Miana  71U/- 
t-innit  rtato  diecelebrari  aotita,  in  his  C^u^r-ff'j, 
I.  Amsterda  " 


MuDt. 

18:.'7i 


erSlem 


unp[e  thi 


at  <ii.  8),  of  the  shepherda  keeping  wi 
ev-r  their  Sccki  by  night  would  hardly  i 
Lren  pntsible  on  the  a»umption  of  the  Decen 
d:ite.  seeiuK  that  i[  would  then  have  be^n 
r.iiny  season,  and  (he  flocks  would  therefoi  p  ) 


of  B 


ilChroi 


loey. 


.0  the  pro 


iv  learned  men  hate  eeen  In  the  parlii'i 
(vriud  *1  which  we  celebr*Ie  Christmas,  eviili 
in  lATflur  of  our  viewing  the  Christian  f>^.-i 
it  an  adaptation  of  previonily  eiilting  Jawii-1 
he%thrn  festivals;  to  the  more  atriklng  vieo 
Ihia  kind  we  aball  now  briefly  refer. 


■  Ktm  in  ver^ri-arly  ijDifvtha  foral  DiiDerlaJiiryoM! 
laiiT  was  rltatlr  rell,  Tbni  Jasub.  bisbop  <if  FVJr> 
,b  »*A.D.).lsiliH>ie<|ti]>lllonT>JiuBaT.MIbtuii71'^ 

No  one  know,  eiactlr  Ibe  daj  of  Uie  uUiitT  ol  1 


(a)  Some,  aa  Oldermann  (Aj/e^  CnccUNtr.rTm 
Jvdaico,  origiat  festi  SativOati*  Olruti,  1715) 
have  viewed  Christmas  aa  ■  coucinuntion  and 
development  of  the  Jewiah  Faaat  of  the  Dedica- 
tion, a  festival  of  eight  days'  duration  beginning 
on  Cisleu  25  (=  December  IT),  which  was  tba 
anniveraary  of  tbe  puriR cation  of  the  temple  by 
J  udas  Maccabaeua  after  tbe  outraget  of  Antiochna 
Epiphanes  (see  1  Uacc  ir.  b'i-b9;  3  Uacc  x. 
1-8 ;  Joaephns,  A»tiq.  lii.  7,  8>  SUll  while 
there  seem  to  be  aavenl  coincldencea  between  the 
two  feosta,  aucha  tranaference  from  Judaism  to 
Christianity  of  which  no  hint  whatever  i>  givaa 
in  etu-ly  times  is  eiceedingly  unlikely. 

(S)  Othera  have  derived  it  from  aoma  one  or 
other  of  the  Roman  futiviU  held  in  the  Utter 
part  of  December,  aa  the  Sattuutdia,  or  the  SyiU- 
iaria  which  followed  them,  or  the  jMmalia 
established  by  Nero.  A  more  striking  parallel, 
however,  than  any  of  these  la  to  be  found  in  the 
BnmiUia,  or  the  JTola/ii  Inmcti  ISolW^  whra 
the  Son,  then  at  the  winter  solstice,  waa,  aa  it 
were,  bom  anew,  even  la  Christ  the  8nn  of 
Righteonsneu  then  dawned  npon  the  world. 
Thii  is  the  viewofWenudorf,  fieon^HwSoJJrm- 
nium  fi-iMis  CHrMi  er  fativitaU  SabJit  Intiiii. 
Wittenberg  1757  ;  of  Jablonskj  portly  Iffpray, 
alio  of  Ur.  King  (Onottict  and  fAn'r  Jtemoiiis, 
p.  49),  who  derives  the  Roman  festival  from  tbe 
Mithraa-worahip  of  the  Sup.  Than  aa  Uith- 
raiciam  gradually  blended  with  Chriatianitr, 
changing  its  name  but  not  altogether  ita  aub- 
atance,  many  of  it«  andent  notiona  and  rites 
paosed  over  too,  and  the  Birthday  of  the  Sua, 
the  visible  manifesUtion  of  Hithraa  himself;  waa 
transferred  to  the  commemoration  of  the  ffirth 
ofChriat.  Numerous  illustrations  of  the  above 
remarks  may  be  found  in  ancient  inscriplions, 
«.g.  SOLI  INVICTO  ET  LUNAE  AETKRKAE 
C.  VETTI  GEKMAM  UR  DUO  PARATUS  tT 
HERMES  DEDERUNT,  or  HAin  MiaPA  ANI- 
KHTIl(Gruler, /l«n■^>[■■o^lMAll«lf^^M,^  iiiili.) 
In  the  legend  on  the  reverie  of  the  copper  coina 
of  ConstuiCiDe,  SOLI  INVIOTO  COMITI,  re- 
tained long  alter  bis  conversion,  there  ia  at  one* 
an  idea  of  the  ancient  Sun-Qod,  nnd  of  the  new 
Sun  of  Right eonanesa.  The  snpporien  of  this 
theory  cite  various  passages  from  early  Chriitian 
wnten  indicating  a  recognition  of  this  view. 
The  sermon  of  Ambrose,  quoted  by  Jibloniky,  Is 
oertoinly  spurions,  and  ia  so  marked  in  the  best 
editioni  of  his  works;  it  fnmlihea,  however,  an 
interesting  illnstrition  of  an  early  date.  The 
rnseige  rune  that.  "  Bene  qnademmodo  sanctam 
httuc  diem  Natalia  Domini  fWm  nottwn  vnlgns 
Bppelint,  «t  tanta  ani  auclorilate  id  conflmial, 
ut  Judaei  etiam  atque  Genlilei  in  banc  vocem 
conaeniiant.  Quod  libenter  amplectandnm  nobii 
eat,  quia  oriente  Snlvatore.  non  aolnm  humani 

novatur"  [Semi.  6,  in  Appendia  p.  SS7,  ed. 
Beaed.).  In  the  Latin  editions  of  Cbryaostom  is 
a  homily,  wrongly  ascribed  to  him,  bat  probablv 
written  not  long  after  hii  time,  in  which  we  reaij, 
"Sed  et  Invicti  A'nta/nn appellant.  Quia  nliqni 
tam  invictua  nisi  Dominni  nosier,  qni  morten 
anboctam  devidt?  Vcl  quod  dicunt  S<4a  eiie 
Xataiein,  tpx  at  Sol  Juttilim,  ie  quo  Halacblaa 
prophela  diiit,  Orietur  robis  timentlbn*  nnmen 
ipsiu  Sol  Jnatitiae  et  aaniloi  est  in  penuis  ejos  " 
{Serma  de  Xati'Untt  S.  Joanpii  KaptiMof  r 
vol.  ii.  1113,  ed.  Paris,  157U}.    Leu  Uw  UnJk 
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finds  fiiult  with  the  baneful  persuasion  of  some 
**  quibus  haec  dies  solemnitatis  nostrae,  non  tarn 
de  Natiritate  Christi,  9110111  de  mom  ut  dtauU 
toliM  ortu,  honorabUU  mdehtr"  {SemL  22,  §  6, 
▼oL  i.  p.  72,  ed.  Ballerini).  Again,  the  same 
lather  obserres,  **  Sed  banc  adorandam  in  caelo 
et  in  terra  Nativitatem  nuUus  nobis  dies  magis 
quam  hodiemus  insinnat,  et  nova  etiam  in  ele- 
mentis  luce  radiante,  coram  (oL  totam)  sensibus 
notttris  mirabilis  sacramenti  ingerit  claritatem  " 
(^Serm,  26,  §  1,  p.  b7> 

We  may  further  cite  one  or  two  instances  from 
ancient  Christian  poets :  Prudentius,  in  his  hymn 
Ad  NatcUem  Domini,  thus  spealcs  {CatKcmerin<m 
xi.  init.,  p.  364,  ed.  Areralns) : — 

**  Qiild  est,  qood  srctam  drcolum 
Sol  Jam  rpcorrensdawrit? 
CbrbUune  terrls  nasrltor 
Qui  lods  auget  tnmium  ? " 

Pauiinus  of  Nola  also  {Poema  ziv.  15-19,  p.  882, 
ed.  Muratori): — 

**  Nam  post  sutatltiom,  quo  Ghrlstos  corpore  natus 
Sole  novo  gelidae  muUvit  tempers  brumae* 
Atqoe  saloUfiBrum  praesUns  mortalibus  ortnm. 
PnioMleate  die^  secam  decraseere  nodes 
Jussit'* 

Beierence  may  also  be  made  to  an  extract  in 
Assemani  {Bwbl.  Or,  ii.  163)  from  Dionysius  Bar- 
Salibi,  bishop  of  Amida,  which  shows  traces  of  a 
similar  feeling  in  the  East;  also  to  a  passage 
from  an  anonymous  Syrian  writer,  who  distinctly 
refers  the  fixing  of  the  day  to  the  above  cause ; 
we  are  not  disposed,  however,  to  attach  much 
weight  to  this  last  passage.  More  important  for 
our  purpose  is  the  injunction  of  a  council  of  Rome 
(743  A.D.)  **(Jt  nuUus  Kalendas  Januarias  et 
broma  (=brumalia)  colere  praesumpserit "  (can. 
9,  Labbe'  vi.  1548),  which  shows  at  any  rate  that 
for  a  long  time  after  the  fall  of  heathenism, 
many  traces  of  heathen  rites  still  remained.  A 
similar  mention  is  found  also  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Quinisext  Council  (692  A.D.),  rks  oUrct 
ktyofidwat  Ka\dv9as  Ktd  rit  KoXoitfiwa  BpovfUtAia 
(can.  66,  Ubbe  vi.  1170> 

(7)  Others  have  even  derived  Christmas  from 
the  Northern  festival  (^Yuki)  in  December,  in 
honour  of  Freya  (cf.  Loccenius,  Antiq.  Sueo-CMk, 
lib.  i.  c.  5,  Holmiae,  1645;  Scheffer,  Upaalia 
AnOquOj  p.  296,  Upsal,  1666). 

(8)  Jablonsliy,  while  considering,  as  we  have 
said,  that  in  the  festival  of  the  Natalis  Invicti 
is  to  be  found  the  origin  of  the  celebration  of 
our  Lord's  Nativity  by  the  Roman  Church,  main- 
tains (op.  cU,  pp.  361  sqq.)  that  the  Christians 
derived  this  festival  primarily  from  the  Basili- 
dians.  These,  as  we  learn  from  a  passage  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria  cited  at  length  below, 
celebrated  Christ's  baptism  as  being  His  mani- 
festation to  the  world  on  Tubi  11  (= January  6), 
and  Jablonsky  argues  that  this  particular  day 
was  suggested  to  them  by  the  Egyptian  festival 
of  the  Inventio  Osiridis  or  Fettwn  Oairidia  nati 
or  renati  (ct  Juvenal  viii.  29;  Athenagoras, 
L^atio^  c.  22,  p.  299,  ed.  MaranusX  itself  a  com- 
memoration of  the  renewed  life  of  the  sun  from 
year  to  year,  which  he  thinlis  was  celebrated  on 
that  day.  (On  this  last  point,  however,  much 
donbt  exists.  Wyttenbnch,  Animadversiones  in 
FluiarcM  Moralia  ;  De  hide  H  Osiride,  p.  366  P, 
considers  that  if  PluUirch's  text  is  correct,  the 
festival  took  place  in  Athyr  or  November,  and 
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Kircher,  Oedipus  Aetfypiiaeut^  vol.  ii.  part  2,  fi 
2(r2,  would  fix  it  in  Choeac  or  December.) 

(c)  Some  writers  have  argued  that  the  Chris- 
tian festival  was  not  so  much  a  transformation 
of  a  previously  existing  non-Christian  one,  as  an 
independent  festival  set  up  as  a  counter-<jele- 
bration  at  the  same  time  with  the  heathen  fes- 
tival; this  distinction,  however,  is  rather  ap- 
parent than  real.  Augusti,  for  example  {Dfuk- 
vOrdigkeiten,  vol.  i.  p.  226),  sees  in  it  a  standing 
protest  against  those  sects  which  denied  or  ob- 
scured the  great  truth  of  the  Incarnation,  such 
as  the  Manichaeans,  Gnostics,  Priscillianists,  and 
the  like. 

II.  History  of  Festival, 

We  do  not  find  in  the  earliest  Christian  times 
uniforroit  V  of  observance  as  to  the  day  on  which 
our  Lord  8  Nativity  was  commemorated.  The 
earliest  allusion  to  it  is  made  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  is  of  so  much  importance  that 
we  shall  give  it  at  length.  After  speaking  of 
the  year  of  our  Lord's  birth,  he  proceeds :  "And 
there  are  some  who  over  curiously  (ircpifp- 
y^cpor)  assign  not  only  the  year  but  even  the 
day  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  which  they  say 
was  in  the  28th  year  of  Augustus,  on  the  25th 
day  of  Pacbon.^  And  the  followers  of  Basilides 
celebrate  also  the  day  of  His  baptism  (o2  8^  kwb 
B.  icol  roG  fiawrlffnaros  a;bTov  rtir  iifi^pop  ioprrd- 
Cown%  spending  the  night  before  in  readings, 
and  they  say  that  it  was  in  the  15th  year  of 
Tiberius  CJaesar,  on  the  15th  of  the  month  Tubi, 
but  some  say  that  it  was  on  the  11th  of  the 
same  month.  .  .  .  Further,  some  of  them  say 
that  he  was  bom  on  the  24th  or  25th  ot  Phar- 
muthi."  (Stromata,  lib.  L  c  21,  vol.  i.  j*.  407,  ed. 
Potter).  The  two  days  here  specified  as  those 
on  which  the  Nativity  was  celebrated,  Pacbon 
25,  and  Pharmuthi  24  or  25,  are  respectively 
May  20,  April  21  or  22  (see  Bede,  De  tnnpomtn 
ratione,  ell;  Patrol,  xc  345).  Jablonsky  {op. 
c*.),  and  Le  Nonrry  (/n  Clem.  Alex,  opp.  Diss, 
ii.  art.  5)  infer  from  the  language  of  Clement 
that  Tubi  11  or  15  (January  6  or  10)  was  ob- 
served by  the  followers  of  Basilides  as  the  day 
of  the  baptism  as  v>elt  as  of  the  Nativity.  We 
should  venture  to  doubt  this  idea,  but  it  is  per- 
haps supported  by  the  passage  cited  below  from 
Epiphanius.  Gicseler  also  {Kiz-chenffeschichte, 
vol.  i.  p.  154,  ed.  3)  considers  the  inference  in- 
correct. 

We  may  probably  assume  the  above-quoted 
passage  to  be  decisive  against  any  general  cele- 
bration of  the  Nativity  in  Clement's  time.  Pos- 
sibly indeed,  though  as  we  have  already  said  the 
inference  seems  doubtful,  he  may  refer  to  a  cele- 
bration of  the  day  by  some  of  the  sects  of  the 
time,  since  he  speaks  of  the  Basilidians  **  observ- 
ing also  the  day  of  the  baptism."  Further,  it 
would  seem  as  if  Clement  rather  censured  the 
attempt  to  fix  accurately  the  day  of  our  Lonl's 
birth,  itself  conclusive  evidence  against  a  general 
recognition  of  the  festival  in  Clement's  time. 

It  was  the  general  custom  in  early  times,  in 
the  East,  to  fix  the  Nativity  on  January  6,  which 
thus  ser\'ed  as  the  anniversary  both  for  the  Birth 

b  Ideler  (op.  cit.  ii.  387  n.)  suggrals  as  a  reason  for  this 
fixing  of  tbo  day  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians,  that  lM«r> 
ing  Christ  was  bom  in  the  9th  month,  they  referred  it  la 
the  9ik  month  of  their  own  calendar. 
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tn«l  the  Epiphany.  An  illuRtration  of  this,  not 
huweTcr  applying  to  an  Oriental  Church,  may 
|*erhaps  be  derlTed  from  the  accoants  of  the  visit 
of  Julian  the  Apostate,  when  at  Vienne  in  Gaul, 
to  a  church  with  the  view  of  seeming  in  accord 
with  the  religion  of  his  soldiery.  Ammianus 
llarcellinus  (lib.  xii.  c.  2)  speaks  of  this  visit 
as  taking  place  on  the  Epiphany  ("  feriarnm  die 
quern  oelebrantes  mense  Januario  Christiani  £pi- 
phania  dictitant  **\  and  2U)naras  {Annal.  lib.  xiii. 
c  11)  on  the  Nativity  (r^f  yfvtBKlov  ffttnipos 
V^idfMs  4^<m)icu6if ).  It  is  just  possible,  however, 
that  the  references  may  be  to  different  events. 

To  derive  illustrations  of  the  practice  from 
distinctly  Eastern  sources,  we  may  refer  in  the 
first  place  to  a  letter  attributed  to  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  professes  to  be  addressed  by  him 
to  Julius,  bishop  of  Rome,  on  this  subject.  This 
letter,  though  a  palpable  forgery,  affords  inter- 
esting evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  practice 
of  combining  the  two  feasts  on  January  6.  We 
derive  our  knowledge  of  it  from  two  sources: 
( I )  a  summary  of  it  given  in  a  letter,  De  Nati' 
ritate  Domini,  of  John,  bishop  of  Nicaea  (end  of 
the  9th  or  beginning  of  the  10th  century)  to 
Zacharias,Catholicos  of  Armenia  Major  (Combefis, 
y/turms  Monothelit.  pp.  298  sqq.) ;  and  (2)  an 
anonymous  *A»vyKaia  8i^7i|<rif,  published  by 
Cotelier  from  a  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Paris  (Pa- 
ires  Apoatoiiciy  i.  316,  ed.  1724).  The  general 
substance  of  these  is  to  the  effect  that  the  bishop 
of  Jerusalem  complained  of  the  inconvenience  of 
celebrating  the  Nativity  and  the  Epiphany  on 
the  same  day,  seeing  that  as  he  went  in  person 
to  scenes  commemorated  by  these  events,  Beth- 
lehem and  the  Jordan,  it  was  difficult  to  perform 
both  journeys  in  one  day,  and  the  services  were 
n<*cessarily  mutilated.  He  therefore  requests  in- 
f'omuition  as  to  the  proper  day  of  the  Nativity, 
a«liiin<;  that  Titus  carried  away  to  Home  the 
archives  of  the  Jews  from  which  the  fact  might 
be  cleared  np.  (For  this  point,  cf.  Tertullian 
ojntra  Marcionemy  lib.  iv.  c.  7.)  The  pope  in 
an«w(>r  declares  that  he  has  exunyned  the  records 
and  Hnds  that  December  25  is  the  day  on  which 
the  Nativity  should  be  held.  The  latter  of  the 
two  documents  we  have  referred  to  adds  that 
this  decision  caused  much  murmuring — "  Now 
at  that  time  Gregory  Theologus  [Nazianzen] 
WAS  at  Constantinople,  and  there  arose  no  small 
murmuring  among  the  citizens,  as  though  he  had 
iicen  dividing  the  feast,  and  they  said,  Thou  hast 
divided  the  feast,  and  art  casting  us  into  idol- 
atry." Acconling  to  this  document  the  name  of 
the  tishop  of  Jerusalem  in  question  was  Juvenal, 
a  *ur<-e'«*or  of  Cyril  (see  Cyril.  Hierosol.  p.  370, 
e«l.  Toutteie).* 

A  iKNisible  allusion  to  this  affair  may  be  cited 

*  Tbe  nnhMorical  character  of  those  documents  is 
e<quAlly  obvious  whether  we  take  Cyril  or  Juverud  :  fbr 
Julius  wan  dead  nearly  a  century  More  the  time  of  the 
Uttpr.  AKAin  as  for  Cyril,  the  letter,  according  to  Cotelier's 
olivious  cwrtviion,  claims  to  be  written  nut  by  tbe  well* 
kfviwn  Cynl  ("  who  wrote  to  Constantiue "  [Ug.  Ooa> 
atantiuaj  omof  ning  tbe  appearance  of  iht.  luminous  croaa 
or«'r  JrTOMlem).  but  a  later  one  In  the  lime  of  Valerius, 
meotloafnl  by  F^phanios  {Haer,  Ixvi.  Hi).  This  however 
la  impo«lble,  fSor  the  end  of  tbe  pontifio«te  of  Jnliiu  only 
tmt  overlaps  that  of  Cyril.  Even  if.  in  spite  of  Uie  kftter. 
we  rrfcnvd  It  to  Cyril  i.,  we  are  no  better  off,  fur  it  is 
dear  that  th«>  practice  uf  celek»raiing  the  Nativity  and  the 
Kl^phany  together  ooniiuucd  iu  Jerusalem  after  his  time. 


fVom  the  Laudatin  8,  Stephani  by  Basil  of  Se« 
leucia,  who  flourished  at  the  time  of  the  (Council 
of  Ephesus  (Patrol,  Or,  Izxxv.  469),  who  says  of 
Juvenal  that  he  *'  began  to  celebrate  the  glorious 
and  adorable  salvation-bringing  Nativity  of  the 
Lord,"  which  not  improbably  means  celebrated 
as  a  distinct  festivaL  Possibly  the  explanation 
of  the  whole  thing  is  that  Juvenal  initiated  some 
change  in  aocorduice  with  the  Western  practice, 
which  was  then  explained  as  a  direct  action  of  the 
Roman  See,  and  was  finally  associated  with  the 
more  famous  name  of  CyriL 

To  show  that  the  change  was  not  at  once  made 
in  Palestine,  we  may  further  appeal  to  the  Latin 
homily  De  NativUaU  Domini,  found  in  Latin  edi- 
tions of  Chrysostom,  which  though  not  receive<l 
as  a  genuine  writing  of  that  Father,  is  assigned 
by  Touttee  (op.  dt.  p.  369)  to  the  4th  century 
or  the  beginning  of  the  5th.  The  writer  is  con- 
tending that  the  Western  plan  of  dividing  the 
festivals  is  correct,  and  finds  fault  with  Orientals 
who  clung  to  their  old  method  on  the  ground 
that  they  must  know  best  in  whose  land  our 
Lord's  earthly  life  was  past  (Chrysostom,  voL  L 
p.  1116,  ed.  Paris,  1570> 

Important  testimony  on  this  point  may  be  de- 
rived from  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  {Topographia 
Christiana,  lib.  v.;  PatroL  Or,  Ixxxviii.  197X 
who  after  referring  to  the  message  of  the  angel 
to  Zacharias  and  the  visit  of  the  Virgin  to  Eliza- 
beth, says  that  Christians  concur  in  celebrating 
the  Nativity  in  the  ninth  month,  on  Choeac  28 
(= December  24),  ''but  the  people  of  Jerusalem, 
as  though  from  what  the  blessed  Luke  says 
that  Christ  was  baptized  when  '  beginning  to  be 
about  thirty  yean  old,'  celebrate  the  Nativity 
on  the  Epiphany."  He  then  appears  to  say  that 
the  people  of  Jerusalem  were  right  in  supposing 
that  our  Lord's  baptism  fell  on  the  anniversary 
of  His  birth,  but  that  the  Church  had  wisely 
postponed  the  celebration  of  one  of  these  events 
for  twelve  days  lest  either  festival  should  meet 
with  insufficient  attention.  Thus  Jerusalem  was 
incorrect  in  taking  the  later  day  for  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Nativity.  "But  the  people  of 
Jerusalem  alone  by  a  reasonable  conjecture,  yet 
not  accurately,  celebrate  [the  Nativity]  on  the 
Epiphany,  and  on  the  Nativity  they  celebrate 
the  memory  of  David  and  of  James  the  Apostle." 
We  further  gather  from  the  letter  of  John  of 
Nicaea  already  referred  to  {op,  cit,  1141)  that  the 
Church  of  Jerttsalem  appealed  to  the  authority 
of  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  for  their  practice 
of  celebrating  the  Nativity  on  January  6.  He 
adds  that  in  the  time  of  Honorius  the  patriarchs 
of  Constantinople  (Chrysostom),  Alexandria,  Je- 
rusalem, and  Antioch  formally  acquiesced  in  the 
Western  plan. 

We  shall  now  adduce  evidence  to  show  that  the 
practice  of  the  Alexandrian  Church  agreed  in  this 
matter  with  that  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  In 
his  notes  to  his  Latin  translation  of  the  Arabic  Pre- 
face, Canons  and  Constitutions  of  the  Nicene  Coun- 
cil, Abraham  Ecchelensis  cites  from  the  CJonstitu- 
tions  of  the  Alexandrian  Church,  **  In  die  autem 
Nativitatis  et  Kpiphaniae  eo  tempore  quo  conci- 
lium Nicaenum  coactum  fmit,  praecepemnt  ejus 
patres  ut  noctu  missa  celebretur "  (Labbe  ii.  402). 

Cassian'  again  (Collatio  x.  c.  2 ;  Patrol,  xlix. 


4  It  would  almost  seem  as  tbon^  there  were  grounds 
for  bel;evii|g  the  change  to  have  takeu  plaos  in  Eov^  b) 
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B20)  speaks  of  it  as  the  custom  in  Egypt  in  hi* 
day :  "  Intra  Aegypti  regionem  mo«  i«te  antiqoa 
traditione  serratur,  ut  peracto  Epiphaniorum 
die  quem  prorinciae  illius  sacerdotes  rel  Domi* 
nici  Baptismi,  rel  secondom  camem  Nativitatis 
esse  defininnt,  et  idcirco  ntrinsque  sacramenti 
solemnitatem  non  bifiule  at  in  occidois  pro- 
viDciis,  sed  una  diei  hujus  festivitate  concele-] 
brant  .  .  .  /'  (cf.  Isidore,  De  Ecd.  Off,  i.  27); ' 
Genoadius  (Z>tf  Scriptoribua  EcdestatticiSj  c  58 ; 
Patrol,  Iriii.  1092)  spealcs  of  a  certain  Bishop 
Timothetts  who  composed  a  book,  not  now  extant, ' 
on  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord  **  quam  credit  in 
Epiphania  factam/'  Taken  in  conjunction  with 
what  we  hare  already  said  of  the  E^ptian  prac- 
tice this  may  refer  to  Timotheus,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria. 

We  next  pass  on  to  notice  the  evidence  for  the 
practice  of  the  Armenians  in  this  matter.  Euthy- 
mius  {Panoplia  Dogmatical  tit.  23 ;  Patrol.  Or, 
cxxx.  1175)  says  of  them  :  '*  These  deny  the  birth 
of  Christ  acconiing  to  the  flesh  and  the  mysteiy 
of  the  true  locarnation,  saying  that  they  took 
place  only  in  appearance ;  nor  do  they  celebrate 
the  Annunciation  of  the  Mother  of  Uod  on  the 
day  that  we  celebrate  it,  that  is  on  March  25, 
as  the  inspired  Fathers,  the  great  Athanasius* 
and  John  Chrysostom  and  those  of  their  time 
and  after  their  time  have  handed  it  down  to 
us,  but  on  January  5 ;  in  a  very  short  time  they 
fancifully  and  obscurely  pretend  that  they  cele- 
brate the  Annunciation  and  the  Nativity  and 
the  Baptism  of  Christ,  to  the  deceiving  of  the 
oncorrupt  and  not  according  to  truth."  Similar 
evidence  is  forthcoming  from  Nicephorus  (Hist. 
Eodes,  xviii.  53 ;  Patrol.  Or,  cxlviL  440) :  "  They 
deny  also  the  Nativity  of  Christ  according  to  the 
flesh,  and  say  that  He  was  born  only  in  appear- 
ance ;  and  differing  from  us  who  observe  them 
separately,  they  extend  the  fast  to  the  15th 
[doubtless  for  ic'  here  we  should  read  c']  day  of 
the  month  January,  and  celebrate  together  the 
Annunciation  and  Nativity  and  Baptism."  The 
inquiry  of  the  Armenian  Catholicos  Zacharias  from 
John  of  Nicaea,  which  called  forth  the  letter  of 
the  latter,  is  also  evidence  throwing  a  light  upon 
the  matter  in  question. 

We  shall  next  cite  from  the  answers  of 
John,  bishop  of  Citrum,  to  Constantine  Cabasilus, 
archbishop  of  Dyrrachium  (quoted  by  Cotelier, 
Patres  Apodolid,  i.  316,  ed.  1724,  from  MSS.  in 
the  Library  of  Paris,  though  not  given  in  the 
printed  editions,  as  Leunclavius,  Jus  Oraeco-Ro- 
fnanuMj  p.  323) :  **  We  abolish  the  twelve  days' 
[tast]  for  the  overthrowing  of  the  fast  of  the  Arme- 
nians. For  they  fast  for  these  twelve  days  before 
Epiphany,  and  so  celebrate  together  on  the  fifth 
of  January  the  three  feasts :  I  mean  the  Annun- 
ciation and  the  Nativity  and  Baptism  of  Christ." 
He  proceeds  to  attribute  this  to  the  heresiarch 
Ichanius,  who  held  Docetic  views. 

Cotelier  further  quotes  from  a  MS.  in  the  same 


CaMian's  time ;  for  in  the  beading  of  a  homily  by  Paul, 
bishop  of  Emesa,  delivered  at  AlexandrU  before  Cyril,  we 
flud  ki\Bttva  i^  Xotoic  (=  December  25)  . . .  cic  ri^v  yiv 
vjlfruf  Tov  Kv^iov  iiiiitv  1i|crov  TLpiffTOV.  (Conc.  JCphtt. 
Pikt*  ill.  c.  31 ;  Labbe.  til.  1095.) 

•  The  writer  here  donblleas  appeals  to  the  QuaeMtitmet 
ad  AtUieekum  Ducem,  5&  (^Patrol,  dr.  xxviii.  632),  once 
attributed  to  Atbanatia%  but  uuiven>aUy  ocknuwledgcd 
M«r  to  be  •purlowi. 


Library  a  form  of  renunciation  to  be  gone  through 
by  Armenian  heretics  on  joining  the  Roman 
Church.  Among  other  things  is,  ^  If  any  one 
does  not  celebrate  on  March  25  the  Annunciation, 
and  on  December  25  the  Nativity  of  Christy 
let  him  be  Anathema."  He  had  previously  (op. 
dt.  p.  238)  printed  from  the  same  MS.  an  attack 
on  the  8v(r<rc/3^f  BpiiffKfla  rAv  Kotdarmp  'Apfif 
wimv^  where  we  find :  "•  And  on  January  5  in  the 
evening,  they  celebrate  the  feast  of  the  Annun- 
ciation. .  .  .  And  in  the  morning  they  celebrate 
the  Nativity  of  Christ,  and  in  the  Uturgy  the 
Holy  Epiphany." 

Finally,  for  the  Armenian  practice  reference 
may  be  made  to  two  invectives  {Kiyoi  o-nfAi- 
TffirriicoO  ®^  Isaac,  Catholicos  of  Armenia,  in  the 
11th  or  12th  century  (i.  3,  ii.  10,  Combefis,  Haere^ 
sis  Monothelit.  pp.  333,  405).  The  modem  Arme- 
nian Church  still  retains  this  practice  (Neale, 
Holy  Eastern  Church,  Introd.  p.  741). 

The  Western  Church,  so  far  as  we  can  trace 
the  matter  back,  seems  to  have  kept  the  two 
festivals  of  the  Nativity  and  Epiphany  always 
distinct.'  Jerome  says  unhesitatingly  (Comm.  in 
Ezech,  i.  1,  vol.  V.  6,  ed.  Bened.) :  "  Et  dies 
Epiphaniorum  hucusque  venerabilis  est,  nnn  v^ 
quidam  putant  Nutalis  in  came,  tunc  enim  ab- 
scond itus  est,  et  non  apparuit." 

We  may  cite  the  very  ancient  Calendarium 
Carthaginense  (Patrol,  xiii.  1227X  which  marks 
December  25  thus:  **  viiL  Kal.  Jan.  Domini 
Nostri  Jesn  Christ!  Filii  Dei,"  with  a  note  of  the 
Epiphany  on  Jan.  6.  We  shall  only  cite  here 
from  two  other  ancient  calendars,  that  of  Buche- 
rius  and  the  Leonine,  which  Muratori  (Z>e  Rebus 
Liturgicis,  c  4)  refers  approximately  to  the  dates 
355,  488  A.D.  respectively.  These  severally 
mark  the  day,  **Natus  Christus  in  Bethlehem 
Judae,"  **  NaUle  Domini  "  (/.  c).  Other  Litur- 
gical monuments  will  be  treated  of  separately. 

Evidence,  however,  is  forthcoming  to  show  that 
in  the  Roman  Church  the  Epiphany  was  pro- 
bably the  older  of  the  two  festivals,  and  there- 
fore in  some  respects  the  more  imi>ortant,  for 
the  ancient  Ordo  Romanus  (In  vigilia  Theo- 
phaniae,  p.  21,  ed.  Hittorp,  Cologne,  1568) 
remarks:  **Nec  hoc  praetereuudum  est,  quod 
secunda  Nati vitas  Christi  (i.e,  the  Epiphany),  tot 
illustrata  mysteriis,  honoratior  sit  quam  prima 
(i.e.  Christmas)."  Still  this  is  after  all  only  a 
matter  of  relative  importance,  and  the  Nativity 
is  evidently  accounted  a  festival  of  the  highest 
order  in  the  Leonine  Sacramentary,  which  is  cer- 
tainly older  than  the  Ordo  which  Hittorp  refers 
to  the  time  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  show  that  the 
change  of  the  day  to  December  25,  in  accordance 
with  the  Western  plan,  began  to  take  place  in 
the  East  towai-ds  the  end  of  the  4th  centurv. 
The  old  way  was  that  believed  in  by  Ephrem 
Syrus  (ob.  378  a.d.),  who  is  cited  as  saying,  **  On 
the  10th  day  [of  March]  was  His  Ck>nception, 
and  on  the  6th  day  [of  January]  was  Hb  Na- 
tivity "  (Assemani,  Bibl,  Or.  ii.  163).  The 
change,  however,  must  have  been  gradual.     For, 

t  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Western  Church  marks 
the  t^tpbany  by  a  (ireek  luinie.  and  tiw  Nativity  by  a 
Latin  name.  It  is  a  reasonable  Inference  that  the  form»^r 
took  its  rise  in  the  Kust,  and  was  Ibence  Introdnceil  Into 
tbe  West;  while  the  latter  as  a  separate  festival  was  cf 
dial IncUy  Western  grow  ih. 
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to  mj  Bathing  of  Armeniaiis,  we  find  Epiphanios 
Mying  (^Haer.  li.  24,  vol.  i.  p.  446,  ed.  PeUviiu): 
**  For  since  He  wm  born  in  the  month  of  Jaauarj, 
that  is,  Tiii.  Id.  Jan.  which  is  according  to  th« 
Romans  January  5,  according  to  the  E^^tians 
Tabi  11,  according  to  the  Syrians  or  the  Greeks 
Andynens  6,  acconling  to  the  Cypnans  or  Sala- 
minhins  the  5th  of  the  5th  month,  according  to 
the  Paphians  Jolus  14,  according  to  the  Arabians 
Aleom  21,  according  to  the  Cappadocians  Atarta 
13,  according  to  the  Hebrews  Tibieth  (Tebeth) 
13,  according  to  the  Athenians  Maemacterion  6 
....**  It  does  not  appear  whether  Epiphanius 
means  that  all  these  nations  celebrated  the 
Nativity  on  the  day  thus  indicated :  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  is  merely  giving  the  various 
eqaivalents  for  the  day  in  different  systems  of 
reckoning.  Indeed  his  mention  of  the  Romans 
is  perhaps  conclusive. 

The  most  important  piece  of  evidence,  however, 
towards  fixing  the  date  of  the  change  in  the  East 
by  which  December  25  became  recognized  as  the 
day  of  the  Nativity  is  to  be  found  in  a  Homily 
of  Chrysostom  to  the  people  of  Antioch,  cir  r^w 
y*p*BhMV  Jiiiipav  rov  'Xttryipot  TifMV  *lncov 
Xpurrov  (vol.  ii.  p.  354,  ed.  MontfauconX  which 
Montfaucon  (p.  352)  v  gives  strong  reasons  for 
believing  to  have  been  delivered  on  December  25, 
386.  After  saying  how  earnestly  he  had  wished 
to  see  on  the  day  of  the  Nativity  a  congregation 
like  that  which  was  then  met  together,  Chry- 
sostom proceeds  :  **  Nevertheless  it  is  not  yet  the 
t«nth  year  since  this  day  has  been  made  manifest 
and  plain  to  us,  still  as  though  it  had  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  the  beginning  {iyctBtp)  and 
many  years  ago,  it  has  flourished  thus  through 
your  zeal.  And  so  a  man  would  not  err  who 
should  call  it  at  once  new  and  ancient, — new, 
in  that  it  has  recently  been  made  known  to  us ; 
but  old  and  ancient,  in  th»t  it  has  speedily  won 
an  e«{uality  with  older  festivals.  .  .  .  ."  And  as 
plants  of  good  stock  speedily  grow  up  and  pro- 
duce fruit,  **  ao  this  day  too,  known  from  the 
l)eginning   to  those  who  inhabit  the  West,  but 

Sr(»ught  to  us  not  many  years  ago "  The 

chan^,  however,  at  first  meets  with  opposition. 
**  I  kuow  well,*'  he  adds,  ^*  that  many  even  yet 
diKpute  with  one  another  about  it,  some  finding 
fault  with  it  and  others  defending  it,  ...  .  since 
it  is  old  and  ancient,  for  the  prophets  already 
foretold  His  birth,  and  from  the  beginning  it  has 
b«wn  manifest  and  notable  to  the  dwellers  from 
Thrace  even  to  (lades."  Again  (§  2)  he  refers 
his  he.irers  to  the  archives  at  Rome  as  a  source 
whence  certain  evidence  on  the  point  could  be  ob- 
taine*!,  and  addn  ^from  those  who  have  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  these  things  and  inhabit  that  city, 
have  we  receiveii  this  day.  For  they  who  dwell 
there,  observing  it  from  t'le  beginning  and  by  old 
tradition,  themselves  sent  to  us  now  the  know- 
ledge of  it."  Again  (§  5)  af\er  fixing  Apnl  as 
the  time  of  the  Annunciation,  he  arrives  for  the 
Nativity  at   the  month  Apellaeus  (December), 
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•  Mootfkiieoo  here  dies  Atbanasios  (Frag.  Comm.  in 
MaUk.  vuL  L  p.  1035.  ed.  Bea«^.  1787)  as  ipoakiiig  of 
f  lecembpr  3S  as  the  Nativity.  But  to  the  first  place  the 
Betifdicihie  editors  had  considerable  doubt  of  the  genuine* 
nrm  of  the  fragmcnl  ("  si  non  aperte  iparium  admoduni 
»u«prctttin  videcnr,  io  quo  sunt  pteraqoe  ^vAw^  ") ;  and 
in  the  orxi.  it  aenDS  ratJirr  the  death  of  Herod  which  is 
luuicaicd  tlua  the  Urth  vf  our  LonL 


*'  thii  present  month,  in  which  we  celebrate  the 
day.** 

From  the  above-quoted  language  of  Chry* 
soetom,  we  may  notice ;  (1)  that  about  the  year 
386  A.i>.  the  festival  of  the  Nativity,  aa  distinct 
from  and  independent  of  the  Epiphany,  was  a  no- 
velty of  a  few  years'  standing  in  the  East ;  (2)  that 
Chrysostom  believed  that  the  Western  Church 
had  celebrated  an  independent  festival  *'from 
the  beginning  and  by  old  tradition ;"  (3)  that  the 
change  was  met  with  opposition,  and  therefons 
would  be  gradual. 

Combining,  then,  Chrysoatom'a  definite  testi* 
mony  with  the  fact  that  Epiphanius  had,  perhapa 
a  little  before  this  time,  concurred  with  the  old 
Eastern  view,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  Council 
of  Ephesus  the  change  was  tacitly  recognized  at 
Alexandria,  we  may  fairly  argue  that  except  in 
those  parts  of  the  Eastern  Church  where  the  old 
plan  was  still  continued  (Jerusalem  possibly  and 
Armenia  certainly),  the  Western  plan  was  being 
gradually  adopted  in  the  period  which  we  may 
roughly  define  as  the  last  qiiarter  of  the  4th  and 
the  first  quarter  of  the  5th  century. 

Whether  before  the  time  of  Chrysostom  any 
part  of  the  Eastern  Church  observed  the  Nativity 
on  December  25,  it  is  diflicult  to  say.  The 
date  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Apaaioiic  Con* 
stituiiona  (see  the  Article)  being  so  doubtful, 
we  shall  merely  cite  firom  them  a  passage 
bearing  on  this  point:  "Observe  the  days  of 
the  festivals,  brethren,  and  first  the  Nativity, 
and  let  this  be  celebrated  by  you  on  the  25th 
day  of  the  ninth  month.  After  this  let  the  Epi- 
phany be  very  greatly  honoured  in  your  eyes, 
on  which  the  Lord  revealed  to  you  His  Own 
Godhead ;  and  let  this  be  held  on  the  6th  day 
of  the  tenth  month  "  (v.  13 ;  cf.  also  viii.  3.(, 
where  the  two  festivals  are  again  distinguished). 
Cotelier  in  his  introduction  (op,  cit.  p.  197)  also 
cites  a  passage  found  in  some  MSS.  of  Anastasius 
which  professes  to  be  quoted  from  the  Apostolic 
Constitutional  in  the  present  text  of  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  found :  **  For  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
was  bom  of  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary  in  Bethlehem, 
iy  fiifvl  Kcerit  Atyvwriovt  Xoiiuc  «cc'  [probably  a  mis- 
take for  K$'.  which  =  December  25]  6pf  i096fip 
r^s  7ifi4p€ks  fi  ioTiP  wph  iicrif  koXop^w  'larova- 
pUop," 

The  result  of  all  this  investigation  then 
is  roughly  this.  In  the  case  of  the  Eastern 
Church  there  is  no  certain  evidence  pointing  to  a 
general  celebration  of  the  Nativity  on  December 
25  before  the  time  of  Chrysostom.  Till  then  it 
had  been  held  on  January  6  in  conjunction  with 
the  Epiphany,  and  even  after  this  date  some 
churches  of  the  East  retained  for  some  time 
their  old  plaiL 

In  the  West  we  are  told  that  the  festival  had 
been  recognized,  and  celebrated  on  December  25 
*'  from  the  beginning."  We  are  not  able  to  produce 
any  very  ancient  witnesses  from  Western  Fathers, 
but  may  fairly  assume  that  it  had  existed  suflj- 
ciently  long  for  Chrysostom  to  be  able  to  use 
reasonably  and  without  fear  of  contradiction 
such  a  word  as  tufwBtP.  We  have  also  called 
attention  to  the  recognition  of  it  in  ancient 
calendars. 

Since  the  time  of  Chrysoatom,  the  Nativity  has 
been  received  by  all  Churches  of  Christendom  as 
one  of  their  most  important  festivals.  Thus,  in 
a  sefBBOB  attributed  to  Gregory  of  Nvssh^  hnl 
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•f  doabtfu.  authenticity,  »t  is  snid:  **Now  is 
heard  accordant  throughout  the  whole  inhabited 
world  the  sound  of  them  that  celebrate  the 
feast "  (^Patrol,  Or,  xlvi  1148>  Chrysostom  (In 
B,  Phihgomum  4,  vol.  L  497)  speaks  of  it  as 
second  in  importance  to  no  festival,  '*  which  a 
man  would  not  be  wrong  in  calling  the  chief 
{jifirp6iroKis)  of  all  festivals." 

Several  sermons  are  extant  of  Pope  Leo  I.  on 
the  subject  of  the  Nativity,  further  exemplifying 
this  statement  (Senn,  21-30,  vol.  i.  pp.  64  sqq. 
ed.  Ballerini). 

It  is  curious  that  in  one  of  his  epistles  Augustine 
does  not  seem  to  recognize  the  Nativity  as  a  fes- 
tival of  the  first  order,  where  atter  referring  to 
the  Divine  institution  of  the  Sacraments,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  those  things  *'  quae  non  scripta  sed  tra- 
dita  custodimus  "  on  the  authority  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  Church,  **sicut  quod  Domini  Passio  et 
Resurrectio  et  Ascensio  in  caelum  et  Adventus 
de  caelo  Spiritus  Sancti  anniversaria  solemnitate 
celebrantur"  (EpisL  54  §  1  [olim  118];  PairoL 
xxxiii.  200).  Yet  he  deemed  the  festiv^  of  such 
importance  that  he  has  written  not  a  few  sermons 
for  the  day,  showing  the  celebration  of  this  festiyal 
in  Africa  (see  Sertn,  184-196,  369-372;  Patrol. 
xxxviii.  995  sqq.,  xxxix.  1655  sqq. ;  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  latter  group,  however,  is  doubtful). 

III.  Liturgical  Noiioes, 

The  Roman  Church  evidently  accounted  the 
Nativity  one  '  the  most  important  feasts  from 
very  early  times.  Their  earliest  Sacramentary, 
that  of  Pope  Leo,  contains  nine  Masses  for  the 
day  (vol.  ii.  148  sqq.).  There  is,  however,  no 
notice  of  a  Vigil.  In  the  Preface  in  the  first  Mass 
it  is  said :  "  Quoniam  quidquid  Christianae  pro- 
fessionis  devotione  celebratur,  de  hoc  aiimit  sdem- 
nitate  pnncipium,  et  in  hujus  muneris  mysterio 
oontinetur.**  See  again  the  Preface  in  the  seventh 
Mass :  **  Atque  ideo  sicut  primis  fidelibus  extitit 
in  sui  credulitate  pi*etio8um,  ita  nunc  excusa- 
bilem  conscientiam  non  relinquit,  quae  salutaris 
mysterii  veritatem,  toto  etiam  mundo  testifi- 
cante  non  sequitur." 

In  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary  four  Masses 
altogether  are  given :  (1)  For  the  Vigil  at  Nones ; 
(2)  For  the  Vigil  in  nocte;  (3)  For  the  Vigil 
Mane  prima;  (4)  For  the  Nativity  tn  (ff'0 :  that 
is  to  say,  there  are  practically  three  Masses  on 
the  Nativity  itself.  After  this  again  are  several 
prayers  for  the  Nativity,  whether  at  Vespers  or 
Matins. 

The  Gelasian  Sacramentary  borrowed  a  good 
deal  from  the  Leonine  here.  The  Collect  and 
Secreta  for  the  services  of  the  Vigil  at  Nones 
and  Mane  prima,  and  a  Collect  and  the  Preface 
for  the  Nativity  itself  as  well  as  two  (the  2Dd 
and  4th)  of  the  added  prayers  all  come  from  the 
large  number  of  Masses  for  the  day  in  the  older 
Sacramentarv  (  Patrol.  Ixxi v.  1055  sqq.).  We  now 
pass  on  to  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary.  Here, 
as  in  the  previous  case,  there  are  altogether  four 
services  with  a  large  number  of  alternative  forms. 
The  second  mass  is  connected  in  some  MSS.  with 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  Major;  thus,  Natalis 
Domini  ad  S.  Mariam  Majorem  (MS.  RodradiX 
Nocte  ad  S.  Mariam  (MS.  Ratoldi);  and  the  third 
oontains  also  the  commemoration  of  S.  Anastasia, 
aid  one  MS.  mentioned  by  Menard  (m  loc.')  gives 
two  prefaces  for  the  day,  one  for  tht  Saint  and 


the  other  for  the  Nativity  (cf.  Greg.  S<Kr.  col 
5  sqq.  ed.  Me'nard).  See  also  the  AiUiphofuar\\ 
where,  at  betbre,  four  Masses  m  all  are  recog* 
nized  (jh.  col.  657  sqq.)^  and  a  «tiil  more  elabo* 
rate  set  of  forms  is  given  in  isA  Liher  BfaponMSa 
attributed  to  Gregory  {&>,  col.  741  sqq.). 

The  Ordo  JRomanus  (ed.  cit.  p.  19)  prescribes 
three  Lections  from  Isaiah  for  the  Vigil  of  the 
Nativity :  (1)  ix.  1-x.  4;  (2)  xL  1-xlL  20;  (3) 
lii.  1-15.  The  Ambrosian  Liturgy  of  the  Chmnch 
of  Milan  (Pamelius,  Liturgg.  Latt.  voL  L  pp. 
293  sqq.)  gives  one  Mass  for  the  day. 

We  may  now  briefly  examine  the  liturgical 
monuments  of  the  Ckllican  Church.  In  the  an- 
cient Lectionary  of  that  Church,  there  were 
originally  twelve  Lections  for  the  Vigil  of  the 
Nativity.  Those  which  are  yet  extant,  five  in 
number,  are :  Isaiah  xliv.  23-xIvi.  13 ;  an  ex- 
tract from  a  sermon  of  Augustine  ^  De  Nativi' 
tate  Domini:  Isaiah  liv.  1-lxi.  7 ;  Malachi  ii.  7- 
iv.  6  ;  St.  John  i.  1-15. 

The  Lections  for  the  Nativity  itself  are  Isaiah 
vii.  10-ix.  8  (with  some  omissions);  DoHtkel 
[Benedicite]  cum  benedictixme  ;  Hebrews  i.  1-13 ; 
St.  Luke  ii.  1-19  (Mabillon,  de  Liturgia  OaUiaxnOy 
lib.  iL  pp.  106  sqq.).  In  illustration  of  this  plan 
of  having  twelve  Lections  for  the  Vigil  of  the 
Nativity,  here  doubtless  equivalent  to  Uie  Matins 
of  the  Nativity,  Mabillon  (/.  c.)  cites  from  the 
Reguia  of  Aurelian,  bishop  of  Aries :  "In  Natale 
Domini  et  in  Epiphania  tertia  hora  surgite :  di- 
cite  unum  noctumum  et  fadte  sex  missas  [  =  lee* 
tiones]  de  Isaia  propheta;  iterum  dicite  noc- 
tumum, et  legantur  aliae  sex  de  Evangeiio" 
(Patrol.  IxviiL  396> 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  (Sallican  Lectionary 
one  Mass  only  is  presupposed  for  the  day  of  the 
Nativity,  and  in  accordance  with  this  the  Gothico- 
Gallic  Missal  (op.  cit.  pp.  188  sqq.)  gives  us  one 
Mass  for  the  Vigil  and  one  for  the  day.  In  the 
ancient  Galilean  Missal  are  found  forms  of  the  Pre- 
face "  ad  vesperum  Natalis  Domini  "  and  prayers 
'*  ad  initium  noctis  Natalis  Domini,"  "  in  media 
nocte  Natalis  Domini." 

The  Mozarabic  Missal  gives  us  but  one  Mass 
for  the  day  and  ignores  the  Vigil.  The  Propheti- 
cal Lection,  the  Epistle,  and  the  Gospel  are  re- 
spectively Isaiah  ix.  1-7 ;  Hebrews  i.  1-12 ;  St. 
Luke  ii.  6-20  (ed.  Leslie,  pp.  37  sqq.).  The 
Breviary  gives  Matins  for  the  Vigil;  and  for 
the  day  of  the  Nativity,  (1)  Vespers— that  is  on 
the  evening  preceding  December  25 ;  (2)  Matins 
and  Lauds.  Into  the  Vesper  service  enters  the 
noble  hymn,  **  Veni  Redemptor  Gentium." 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  Roman 
Liturgies,  the  Gelasian  and  Gregorian,  give  three 
Masses  for  the  Nativity,  while  those  for  the 
Churches  of  Milan,  Gaul,  and  Spain  give  but 
one.  In  the  case  of  the  Gallican  Church  this 
may  be  illustrated  from  Gregory  of  Tours,  who 
in  the  life  of  Nicctius  of  Lyons  ( Vitae  Patrnnif 
viii.  11,  p.  1196,  ed.  Bened.),  says:  "Facta  quo- 
que  hora  tertia,  cum  populus  ad  missarum  so- 
leronia  conveniret,  hie  mortuus  in  ecclesiam  est 
delatus."  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  men- 
tion that  in  a  writing  of  Eldefonsus,  a  Spanish 
bishop,  who  wrote  845  a.d.,  is  an  allusion  to  a 
triple  Mass  on  the  Nativity,  Easter,  Whitsunday, 
and  the  Transfiguration  (Patrol,  cvi.  888).     This 

k  Thiti  passage,  atiribnted  to  Augustine,  docs  not  ttcax 
to  be  bis.  nor  ia  it  iDclndcd  in  his  works. 
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n  pnihablf  *  Inuiii);  (o  the  RDmnD  plan,  or  It 
MUT  be  ■  cutam  or  indepstident  origin. 

the  caoK  of  the  tnpla  Mua  in  Che  GeluiiB 

Uul  Qregoma  Sacramentariei  <•  thui  etplained 
br  UaUlloD  ((.  c.\  that  in  c»n>«|nence  of  three 
beio;  the  number  of  "  itations"  discharged  in 
uicient  timei  in  Rome  bj  a  Pop*  on  that  daj, 
thr«  Maaaa  were  inititnted.'  We  «hall  again 
quote  the  andent  Ordo  Somaniu  on  thii  point 
(p.  19):  "Prima  die  Vigilbe  Natalia  Domini 
'   MiiBBiD  ad  S.  Jtariam.     Qui 


nbnm. 


tiling  ^ 

Hd  eipleti 
phauiriu  coDtineti 


(in; 


im  cannnl  primani  Mii- 
!U,  Tadunt  ad  S.  Anat- 
IMio  Muinni  de  uocte.     Dehinc 
'einm,  at  ibi  rigillu  celebrant, 


a  intrant  ad  vigilii 


debito 


turn  dnpla  officia  in  Kol 
lac  Docte  deacribuiltiir." 


The  Ordo  then  adda  the  ob- 
■Utemeat  that  the  iDilitntioo 


u  (ob.  i: 


A.D.). 


Attention  has  already 
of  the  eariT  recognition  of  (he  Vigil  of  the 
NatiTity.  In  addition  to  (he  eiamplea  cited,  we 
nuT  ftirther  appeal  to  a  atiil  older  witneu,  Aa- 
gustine,  who  tpeaka  of  it  in  one  of  hit  letter* 
if  pill.  S5  ad  Xwlippvm  [olim  236];  PatnL 
iiiiii.  254).  It  ditfered  in  thli  reipect  from 
the  ordinary  type  of  Vigil  in  that  It  continaed 
ihruDgh  the  night,  making  with  the  Katliity 
iltelfoDc  great  tolemnitf.  Thtu  we  read  in  the 
letter  of  the  Bii>hops  Lnpna  and  Euphroniiu  to 
Kixhop  Talaiim :  " Vigilla  Natatii  Uomini  longe 
alio  more  qnam  Paichae  Vigilia  celebranda,  quia 
hie  lertionet  Nalivilatii  legeodaa  aant,  illic 
aDtem  Pauioni).  Epiphaniae  qaoque  sotemnitaa 
habet  luum    •pedaiem   cultnm.     Quae  Vijciliae 

Vipliae  a  Venpere  raro  in  MatutlDum  uaque  per- 
docilnr"  (/'cifrv/.  iTiiL  66).  la  Iht  Capiiula  •>( 
Theoilnre  of  Tanna,  archbishop  of  CanlerbarJ 
(nb.  690  A.n.>.  the  dlD'erence  of  the  practice  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Church  in  Ihia  matter  ii 
puiBled  out,  in  that  the  former  began  the  Vigil 
al  -Nonea,  the  latter  late  in  tha  evening  (CapU. 
66;  l-atnl.   icii.   957).     The  Gelaiian,    Grego- 


n,  and  [>aneliiia*  Ambroaian  Sacnimentuiei 
re  alio  MaMci  fur  the  Octare  of  the  Nntiritr, 
nunr;  1.  which  would  alio  of  necenity  be  tfia 
niienary  of  the  daj  of  the  Circi 


DoUd  In 


le  other 


Lltargiea.  [CiBCUHCUiO.i.] 

The  eilttence  of  the  groap  of  [mportaoC  fea- 
tlvali  between  ChHatmn*  and  the  EpiphnDyieema 
to  point  to  a  wiah  on  the  part  of  the  early 
Church  to  render  the  whole  aaaaoo  one  gnat  fe>- 
tlTal,  by  redeeming  aa  much  aa  poeeible  of  tb« 
time  fi-om  ordinary  worldly  haaineat,  in  com- 
memonition  of  penona  mora  or  leoi  indirectly 
connected  with  our  Lord'i  KatlvltT.  Thn>  a 
Council  of  Tonn  decUrei:  "Inter  Katale  Do- 
mini et  Epiphanla  omnl  die  feitlvitatea  aunt 
itemque  prandebunt"  (fioncS-Turonetui  11.  can 
17 ;  Labfaif,  Tol.  T.  866X  From  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  featiTal,  tha  MatlTlty,  If  happening 
to  coincide  with  a  fait,  claimed  the  right  of 
overriding  the  taal.  Indead  there  WM  a  faat  pre- 
ceding the  Naticity  which  juat  (topped  short 
of  It.  Thui  Aurelian,  already  qaoted,  aayi  (J.  c.\ 
"ACaleudliNoTembriiiitfiMiuf  nomini  Satalt 
quotidle  jejannndom  ahaque  Snbbato  et  Doml- 
uico."  CC  alH)  the  canon  we  hare  just  cited  of 
the  Second  Conncll  of  Toun,  "  De  Decembri 
(uqoe  ad  Matale  Domini  omal  die  Jejanent." 
We  may  further  cite  in  Uluitratlon  Epiphaniat 
{Adv&rnu  Haeretet:  Exptaitio  Fidei  22,  tqI.  i. 
p.  1105),  who,  after  aayiag  that  there  Is  no  fait 
throughout  the  fifty  daya  of  Pentecost,  adds, 
"Nor  on  the  day  of  the  Epiphany,  when  tha 
Lord  was  bom  in  the  flesh,  u  it  lawful  to  faat, 
although  it  hnp]>en  to  fall  on  the  fourth  or  tha 
alith  day  of  tha  week."  It  will  be  remembered 
from  a  previously  cited  paiaage  of  thla  writer 
that  he  follow!  the  Eiutem  pbm  in  thli  matter, 
BO  that  hia  day  of  the  Epiphany  la  at  one* 
Epiphany  and  Nativity. 

As  a  festival  of  ao  great  Importance,  Chrlstmai 
was  one  of  the  aaaiona,  on  which  it  wai  eapedally 
enjoined  on  all,  clergy  and  laity  alike,  to  cnm- 
mnnicate.  Thui  tha  Council  of  Agde  (506  *.D.) 
orders  :  "  Dt  civaaqul  inperlorum  aolemnitatani. 
Id  est  Paichne  ac  Natalli  Domiai  vel  PcDtecoites 
fealivitatibus  cum  epiacopit  interease  negleieriat, 

acciplendae  cansa  ae  nosae  debeant,  triennio  a 
communinne  priventur  eccleslae,"     Again  ;  "  Si 

aolemnibna  defnerit.  Id  eat  NatlrlUte.  Epiphania, 
Pascha  vel  Pcntecoate,  dnm  potiua  saecdaribna 

Incris  itndet  qnam  larvltio  Dei  paret,  conrenit 
nt  triennio  a  commtinione  auspendatur.  .  .  ." 
(Concil.  Agathmte,  can.  6.1.  S4 ;  Labbe,  iv.  \^9S). 
Springing  ^om  the  aame  tendency  is  the  injunc- 
tion of  the  FiratCuunci]  of  Orlenas(511  a.d.); 
"  lit  nnlU  civinm  Paachae,  Natalia  Domini  vel 
quinqnagesimae  aolennitatem  in  villa  llceat  cele- 
brare,  nisi  qnem  intinnitai  probabitnr  renniase  " 
{Coned.  Aurtlimme  I.  can.  25;  ibid.  140B>  It 
was  allowed  by  the  Conncil  of  F.pao  (517  A.n.) 
for  people  of  nnk  (elves  anperiorum  natallum) 
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or  Easter  to  receive  hia  bleesing  (Coacil.  Epaoii- 
our.  on.  35;  ibid.  1580). 

IV.  Chridmat  PratntL  Al  coming  at  the  be- 
ICinning  of  the  eccleslaitlcal  year,  and  aa  beinf; 
in  ilKlf  a  lime  when  from  the  Great  Gill  then 
given  by  God  to  man,  all  memoriea  call  to  peare 
ani  fHendahip,  the  aeaaon  of  Chriitmaa  baa  b-m 
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i  ■imllar  coilam  prsniled  amonj;  the  KomsD*, 
•  JO  on  ths  Caltsdi  or  Jaanarf  oSeretl  to  the 
ciDptror  orloth)lrpatn>tupr«MDUaill(^  itmuie 
(bene*  French  ilrnuw>  S««,  tor  iniuince.  Sne- 
toniuiK  Culig.  42;  cC  ^i^.  51,  Tii.  M  ;  also 
Dion  Cuiiiu,  lir.  Sb. 

That  the  Cbristlan  cuitom  li  derirta  from  the 
■boTc  wa  do  sot  or  cODrH  itBnti,  klthnQ^h  v.x 
an  br  rrom  denying  Ihe  poeaibilitj'  g|^  sunli  im 

Tracu  of  ttie  custom  are  to  bg  Toddi!  ia  the 
Or««k  Church,  a>  we  learn  from  Qoi  r  (Notes  lu 
Codinui,  Bl  Ogidii  CoattaataioptJitaiua,  c  6; 
PatnL  Or.  elvii.  a08),  who  ipeakt  ol'  l,<,ya  nn.l 
joathi  ninniag  abont  the  streeti  at  thi'^  Ai'ii^^n. 
and   "ad    smicorum    portu    moduli:,    ••■m'.   m 

l^t  and  happiDeu;  *ee  Dncange,  Olon  i'-mm  9.  v,~ 
IwntrepDDt,  leaia  repartstnri,  cuactiijiLL' ;^|]iitt- 
viytrvTrniciiii  pro  tuitslitiit  Cbriiti  muuiTilju.- 
w  comulant  cert&tim." 

The  cniUiDi  of  the  itrtnai  ai  an  oIl'shDat  ol 
heatheniiTU,  did  act  find  much  faronr  in  the  eyi^; 
of  the  early  Church.     Thui  in  a  Mimon  He  t<i- 

WB  rend,  *^Diabolicai  etiam  atrenaji  et  ah  altij 
accipiuat  at  ipai  aliii  tiadont"  (P-rti-ot  iliii. 
'lm%  20(H}. 

V.  Literaturt.  We  lauit  eipreu  our  oblien- 
tiont  here  eipeclally  to  Jabloniky'i  DuKrMiima 
11. ;  Harteae,  Dt  Antiquit  EccUtiat  Sitibyu,  tdI. 
UL  pp.  31  aqq.  ed.  Venice,  1783;  Augutti, 
ChrUtl.  Ardiaologit,  Tol.  1.  pp.  211  tqq. :  Uin- 
terim,  DeitJiailrdigieiUii,  *ol.  T.  puic  1,  ]i|i. 
5:28  nqq.  Refcretice  maj  alio  be  m^nle  t<'  llv- 
luieiu,  Af  JTotaJi  ./cni  Cftritfi',  Anuler<h.Tii  I  H!I4  ; 
Kindler,  ftp  ^at.llit{il  Christi,  BatteM^iiM  UiVJ; 
KoplieD,  'Irrtpoiuin,  Hoatock  1TU5  ;  hug,  /fa 
SilM  feaiuiii  Ant.  CAruli  cufrtniiidi;  Wvro.^lurf, 
Dt  (ft-^mifciH  Soiemnaun  SatatU  ChriisU,  Witttn- 
berg,  1757.  [R.  S.] 

CHRISTOPHORI.  A  name  (Oineliines  ap- 
plied to  Chriitiatu  in  the  aocient  Chuicjh,  ui 
eipresaing  the  Presence  of  Christ  •rliliin  ihcm 
by  His  Spirit.  Ai  early  as  [gtutius  we  EuA  the 
•ppelUtioQ  Theophori  in  nw,  to  Mi;iiil\'  that 
diristiana  are  the  Temple  of  God;  and  ^V.Wii-^ 

■imilar  eense:  e.g.  in  the  epistle  of  Phileas. 
biahop  of  Thmuii,  recorded  by  Kuselihi'i.  I.  rili. 
c.  10,  we  find  him  epeaking  of  the  murlvrs  of 
his  own  time  as  Jiptwo^poi  fiAprvpti,  Imt^Mif^n 
they  were  temples  of  Christ  and  actflJ  hv  Hb 
Holy  Spirit  (Bingham,  i.  1,  4).  [1).  B.] 

CHE18T0PHOEUS.      (1)  MaMyr    in    the 

city  of  Samoa,  A.  D.  256,  is  comineni'^TLittd 
July  25  (Mart.  Xom.  Vet.,  [TsnardiJ ;  Api  il  2H 
{Mart.  Bedae);  May  9  (CU.  Bgiant.-). 

(S)  Uonk,  martyr  at  Coidora,  Ang,  20  (Harl. 
UsuaidiX  if.] 

CHBONITAE,  Xfiwiria.  A  mme  of  n- 
proach  given  to  the  Catholics  or  orthodui  C}itis- 
tinns  hy  Aetius  the  Arian  and  hia  pn-rlv^  iuti- 
natiog  that  their  religion  was  b>it  li.r  ':•  time, 
that  its  day  was  being  £ut  spent,  ami  tli.-it  it 
■last  MwQ  fjyt  place  to  the  more  .-nli^liUnH 
qltcm  of  Ariaoism:  a  conceit  whidi  hiia  been 
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CHRONOLOGY.  The  ohject  of  the  1 
uticlei  in  this  work  relating  to  chrooolog 
describe  the  methods  used  by  the  wrilen 


™gti 


1  the 


leir  methoda  to  that  at  pi 

inntry.     This  eiidently  iUTOlies  the  conaideni- 

aa  of  the  various  non-ecclesiastical  calendsn, 
or  modes  of  reckauiag  time,  amplayed  by  writers 
of  the  tint  eight  centariea,  and  of  the  modi- 
fications introduced  into  them  by  the  influena 
of  Cbriatiinity. 

To  plac«  an  erent  ip  time,  we  must  hare  a 
filed  epoch  or  en  fVom  which  to  measure,  and  ■ 
filed,  or  at  least  a  detarmlnahle,  aUndard  by 
which  to  measnre  the  interral  from  that  en. 
The  principal  epochs  from  which  Intervals  of 
time  have  been  measured  are  given  noder  txA. 
The  great  natural  dirisions  of  time  are  dan, 
lunations,  and  solar  yean ;  and  almost  every 
natioD  has  either  endeavonrtd  to  diKOTcr  the 
relation  which  Innationa  bear  to  solar  yean 
[Epact],  and  so  to  keep  the  lunar  moDthi  ia 
wme  kind  of  correspondence  with  the  seaaoos  of 
the  solar  year;  or  hasabandoned  the  observation 
of  them         ■■  


r  into  ti 


longer  than  lunar  mootha.  See  Hontk,  Yhjlk. 
farther,  nearly  all  nations  have  adopted  for  the 
convenience  of  common  life  purely  coaveutiomil 
dirisions  of  time,  not  corresponding  to  any 
natural  divbion,  ancb  as  the  Roman  Xundimie. 
The  cmventioDal  division  with  which  we  are 
priDcipally  coDcerned  is  the  Wbei. 

As  the  varions  events  of  Christian  history 
received  annual  commemontiun,  the  days  of 
inch  recurring  commemorations  became  recog- 
nised as  elemenls  in  chronoli^y  [Calendai^ 
The  principal  modification  which  the  calendar 
underwent  in  consequence  of  ercleaiastjcal  con- 
variation  in  the  observance  of  Easter,  and  the 
festivals  connactad  with  it.  Sm  HmuOl,  iKDio 
noB.  [C] 

CHRYBANTHUS,  martyr  at  Rome  under 
Nomerianu*  (a.D.  28»),  is  commemonted  Dec.  1 
(Jfart.  Uenanii);  March  19  (CSi/.  Syzant.)  [C] 

CHRYSOGONUB.  martyr  at  Roma  under 
Diocletian,  i>  commemorated  Kov.  24  (Mart. 
Hieron.,  Sam.  Vm.,  Bedae,  [Isnardi>  Some  MSS. 
of  tbe  Uieronymian  Mariyrolog!/  give  Aqnileis  as 
the  place  of  martyrdom.  [C] 

CHRY80ST0M,   LITURQY    OP.      [U- 

CHEY808T0M,  ST.  JOHN,  ia  commemo- 
rated  Nov.  13  (Cat.  Byiani.,  EiJuop.y  TninslatioB 
of  his  rellci  to  Constantinople,  in  the  rei|;n  of  the 
■    ■       •    -      27.     The 

tival  of  SS.  Basil,  Gregory  Naiianienus,  and 
Chrysostom,  on  Jan.  30.  The  Mart.  Son  Vet., 
and  Jfart.  Usuardi  place  the  A'alalu  of  St.  Chtr- 
aoftom  on  Jan.  27,  and  do  not  mention  tiU 
IVanjJafwn.  [C] 

CHRY80TBI.U8,  presbyter,  martyr  at  Cor- 
dova,  is  commemonled  April  22  (Jfori.  Bed»e, 
Son.  Vet.  Usnaidi).  |;C.] 
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CHUBCH  (IX  in  respect  to  the  reverence  nrpdrrtiVy  fi^  9vv6mos   rov   Tpta$ur4pov  Kork 

and  the  privileges  attached  to  the  buiUiug.  yyufiift^  rov   4TiirK6wov,   inniBtfia   tarw   (Cmtc. 

(1)  It  was  customary  to  wash  the  haads  and  Gangr,  can.  6);  and  can.  5  of  the  same  council 

feet  before  entering  the  church,  for  which  purpose  condemns  those  who  despise  the  church  and  its 

a  fountain  was  commonly  provided  in  the  middle  assemblies. — (5)  The  church  was  a  place  of  salety, 

oi  tne  atrium  or  court  before  the  church,  called  both  for  valuables  and  for  life  and  person.     Be- 

cantharw  or  phiala;  so  Euseb.   H.   E,   x.  4;  sides  the  archives  and  treasure  of  the  church 

TertuU.  De  Orat.  c  li. ;  Paulinns  of  Kola,  Episi,  itself,  the  church  treasury  served  as  a  safe  re- 

xii.  o</iStf««rvin;  Socrates,  li.  38;  St.  Chrys.,  re-  ceptacle   for  other  precious   things,   public  or 

]>eatedly ;  Synes.  £)MS<.  cxxi. :  quoted  by  Bingham,  private:   as,  e,g,  the  cubit  wherewith  the  in- 

Kings  and  emperors  abo  left   their  arms,  and  crease  of  the  Kile  was  measured,  which  had  been 

even  their  disbdems,  and  their  guards,  outside  kept  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  was  transferred 

when  entering  a  church  (Theodos.  Orat.  in  Act.  i.  by  order  of  Constantine  to  the  Christian  church, 

C/fic.  Epkes. ;  Bingham,  VIII.  x.  8).     And  the  and  retransferred  to  the  idol  temple  by  Julian  the 

Egyptian  monks,  after  Eastern  custom,  put  otf  Apostate  (Ruffin.ii.  30;  Sozom.i.  8;  Socrat.i.  18). 

their    sandals  (Cassian.   Instit,   i.  2).      It   was  —(6)  Immunity  oflife  and  person  attached  also  to 

<-Uj»tomary,  also,  to  show  reverence  to  the  church  such  as  took  refuge  in  a  church  :  for  the  details  of 

by  embracing,  saluting,  and  kissing,  its  doors,  which  see  Sanctuary.  (Bingham.)    [A.  W.  H.] 
threshold,  and  pillars.     So  St.  Athanasius  ( 0pp.         (2)  The  building  set  apart  for  the  perform- 

ii.  304,  ed.  1G27),  St.  Chrysostom  (/Tym.  xxix.  in  ance  of  Christian  worship. 
2  Cor.),  Paulinus  {Natal,  vi.  Feliois\  Prudentius        This  article  is  arranged  as  follows :« 
(  f/f/mn  //.  in  S.  Laurent.  519, 520),  &c.,  quoted  by        |   jjames.  p.  366. 
Bingham,  ib.  9. — (2)  Upon  entering  the  church,      IL  Early  History,  p.  366. 

^  the   Christians    in    the   Greek    and   Oriental  Hi-  'I'be  Period  from  OuOHtantlne  to  Jnntfnian.  p  368. 

churches  have,  time  out  of  mind,  used  to  bow  .  .  *^-  '^^ ^^ll^  tSolS^t?^"*  of  Justinls..  to  the  Ue«th 
towards  the  alUr  or  holy  table  ;"  a  practice  for  i.  xbe  western  part  of  the  territory  of  the  RsKtern 

which  no  known  ancient  canon  exists,  and  which  hlmpire,  p.  378. 

hwks  therefore  like  a  primitive  practice,  and  one  J  i^^^S^  ^^^  ■*^^"*  provliKjes.  p.  379. 

probably  borrowed  from  the  Jews  (Mede,  Ditc  ^  v^Q^ri^j,  and  Switserlaiid.  p.  380. 

on  Ps.  132,  quoted  by  BmghamX     A  profound  5.  Spain,  p.  883. 

silence  was  also  to  be  observed  within  the  building  6.  Ireland,  p.  384. 

(Cassian,  Fnstit.  ii.  2  ;  S.  Greg.  Ka».  Orat.  xix.).  J;  ^USj  P  sS. 

And  coughing,  spitting,  &c,  were  forbidden, — 

"A  gemitu,  screatu,  tussi,  risu,  abstinentes •*         !•  JVomes.  —  Greek,    EicKXt7<r(a,    Kupiair^,    or 

(St,  Ambros.  De  Virg.  iii.  9).      And  Konna  is  rhKvptaKh¥;L&tiUfEccie8iay  Dominica  {i.e.dom\i% 

eulogized  by  her  son,  St.  Greg.  Kaz.  (Orat.  xix.),  dominies),  or  Basilioa;  French,  ^lise  ;  Italian, 

.ts,  among  other  things,  never  spitting,  and  never  Chieaa  ;   Spanish,  Iqreja  ;    Roumanic,  Biserica  ; 

turning  her  back  upon  the  altar.~(3)  Election  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Circ,  Cjfric;  Old  German,  Chirichu ; 

bishops  and  of  clergy,  synods,  catechetical  schools.  Modem  German,   Kirche;    Dutch,  Kerk;    Ice- 

and  the  like,  were  allowed  to  be  held  within  landic,  Kyrkia ;  Swedish,  Kyrka ;  Russian,  Tw/*- 

churches.     But  eating  meals  there  was  strictly  lu>ff;  Polish,  Kotciol,  if  Greco-Russian,  Cerkiew ; 

forbidden,  even  in  time  the  kyhroA'. — Oh  lu  iw  Irish,  Z)omA/ku/(t.«.  stone  house),  TemjmU^  Eciaia^ 

rots  Kvpieucois  ^  i»  rcut  iKicXriciais  rki  Atyo-  Jieglea ;   Welsh,   Egltcya ;    Hungarian,    Egyhaz, 

nivat  kyJi-wat  xoicti'  ical  iv  r^  oXxtp  rov  9coG  Templom, 

iaBt9iir  Kol  iiKovfiira  vrpmpvituv  {Cone.  Laodi-        The  names  for  a  church  in  the  languages  of 

cen.  c  28): — **  IJt  nulli  episcopi  vel  clerici  in  the  Latin  familv  are  evidently  derived  from  the 

ecclefiia  ectnviventur,  nisi  forte  transeuntes  hos-  Greek  'EicicAi^a'ia ;  those  in  the  languages  of  the 

pitiorum  necessitate  illic  reficiantur;  et  populi,  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  families  apparently 

quantum    Heri    potest,   ab   hujusmodi   conviviis  from  Kvpiattfi, 

prohil>eantur  **  {Cone.  Carth.  111.  can.  30;  Cod.        Several  other  terms  have  been  used  by  Greek 

C'n.  A/ric.  42).     St.  Augustin,  however,  is  com-  and  Latin  writers  of  the  earlier  centuries  when 

pelied  to  tolerate,  whilst  he  severely  condemns,  speaking  either  of  churches,  or  of  oratories  or 

the  custom  of  feasting  in  the  church  in  memory  places  of  assembly.     Such  are  ifohs,  templum,  by 

of  the  martyrs — "  Qui  se  in  memoriis  martyrum  Lactantius,    St.    Ambrose,    Eusebius,   St.   John 

inebriant,  quomodo  a  nobis  approbari  possunt,  Chrysostom.     Amobius  and  Lactantius  use  the 

quum  e<>s,  etiam  si  in  domibus  suis  faciant,  sana  word  conventiculum,  while  concilium  and  synu- 

4l(K:trina  condemnet  *'  {Cont.  Faust,  xx.  21).    The  dus  are  also  found  in  use  not  only  for  the  assem- 

Kmperrir  Leo  also  (AbrW.lxxiii.),  and  Ctmc.  Tru//.  bly  but   for  the  edifice    (v.  Bingham    ii.  84). 

CAD.  97,  forbid  people  from  lodging  in  certain  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (lib.  ii.  Kp,  245)  in  the  liiie 

galleries  in  the  church,  called  oat<chumenia.  And  case  distinguishes  between  *Eic«rAir(r{a  the  assem- 

the  C*/nc.  ElVterit.  can.  35,  prohibits  private  vigils  bly,  and  *Y.KK\ri9iaiFr4\piov  the  building, 
of  women  in  the  church  precincts — **  ne  foeminae         Descriptive   phrases  were  also  employed,  ns 

in  coemiterio  pervigilent ;"  although  the  practice  npocrfvirr^pia,    OXkoi    Ehxr^ptot   (by   Eusebius, 

«>f  spending  whole  nights  there  in  prayer  was  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  others)  Oratoria,  Domus 

permitted  to  men  (see  e.g.  Theodoret,  v.  24;  Dei,  Domus  Ecclesiae,  Domus  Divina,  by  various 

S.  Athanas.  Epist.  ad  Sempion. ;  Socrat.  i.  37 ;  writers   from    the    third    century  downwards. 

Ice.);  and  cubicul'i,  or  cells,  were  sometimes  pro-  Bingham,  however,  has  shewn  that  in  the  6th 

vided    for   the  purpose  (Paulin.  Epist.   xii.  ad  century  Domus  Ecclesiae  was  sometimes   uschI, 

A^vT^r.).— (4)   Holding  assemblies  privately  out  not  to  signify  the  church,  but  the  Bishop's  house, 

of   the  church  was  strictly  forbidden  :   Ef  ns  and  that  in  the  5th  century  (and  probably  eve  0 

wapk  T^r  iicKAfiaituf  Hia  iKK\fi<na(ot.  icol  icarct-  somewhat  later),  Domus  Divina  iras  the  otficiu* 

ppoi  wr  r^s  iKKK^fflas  rk  riff  ixicXyialas  i0iKoi  style  for  the  Imperial  palace. 
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*Kvaieropop  [see  Akactoron]  as  eqnivaleot  to 
basilica  is  used  by  fiasebios  {l)e  Laude  Constant. 
e.  9))  bat  is  only  rarely  employed. 

Churches  erected  specially  in  honour  of  mar- 
tyrs were  called  Mopr^pio,  Martyria,  Memoriae, 
Tp^aia,  Tropaea,  T/rXot,  Tituli. 

Those  who  wrote  in  lAtin,  in  the  dark  ages, 
appear  to  employ  the  word  basilica  for  the  most 
part,  when  they  wrote  of  a  large  church,  ora- 
torium  when  of  a  chapel  or  oratory.  Those  who 
wrote  in  Gaul,  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  are 
said  by  De  Valois  (r.  Du  Cange,  Gloss,  art.  *  Basi* 
lica ')  to  have  used  basilica  for  the  church  of  a 
convent,  and  ecclesia  for  a  cathedral  or  parish 
church.  Gildas  in  the  6th  century  employs 
ecclesii  and  basilica,  adding  to  the  latter  word 
'  mart}uiim.' 

II.  Early  History. — ^At  what  time  the  Chris- 
tians began  to  erect  buildings  for  the  purpose  of 
celebrating  divine  worship  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  inasmuch  as  they  held  frequent 
assemblies  for  religious  purposes,  suitable  places 
for  such  assemblies  would  be  required,  and  that 
when  the  congregations  became  large  rooms  in 
private  houses  would  cease  to  afford  the  requisite 
space. 

The  assertions  of  some  of  the  earlier  Christian 
writers,  as  Amobius  (^D^putat.  ado.  Oent.  lib.  vi. 
c  IX  Origen  (c.  Cels.  lib.  7,  c  8X  Minucius  Felii 
(Octav.  c.  8,  10,  32)  that  the  Christians  had 
neither  temples,  altars  nor  images,  that  God 
could  be  worshipped  in  every  place,  and  that  his 
best  temple  on  earth  is  the  heart  of  man,  should, 
it  would  appear,  be  understood,  not  literally — for 
there  is  positive  evidence  of  the  eiistence  of 
churches  in  the  3rd  century — but  that  they 
had  no  temples  or  altars  in  the  Pagan  sense  of 
those  words,  and  that  their  religion  was  spiritual, 
and  not  dependent  upon  places  or  rituals. 

The  passage  from  Clemens  Alexandrinus(<Sifrom. 
viL  5,  p.  846)  and  those  from  other  writers,  quoted 
by  Bingham  {Antiq.  bk.  viii.  c.  1,  §  13),  prove 
that  a  certain  place  was  called  iKKkriata,  but,  in 
strictness,  not  that  it  was  a  separate  building, 
constructed  and  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  The 
documentary  evidence  of  the  next  century,  the 
3rd,  is,  however,  much  more  decisive.  The  chro- 
nicle of  Edessa  (in  Assemanni,  Bibl.  Orient,  xi. 
397)  mentions  the  destruction  of  temples  of 
Christian  assemblies  in  a.d.  292. 

Aelius  Lampridius  in  his  Lfe  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  Severus  (a.d.  222-235),  narrates  that 
the  Christians  having  occupied  a  certain  place,  it 
was  confirmed  to  them  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  better  that  God  should  be  worshipped  there 
after  any  manner,  than  that  it  should  be  given 
up  to  the  adverse  claimants,  the  '  popinarii,'  or 
tavern-keepers.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in  his  life 
of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  bishop  of  Neo-Caesa- 
rea,  states  that  he  built  several  churches  there 
and  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  Pontus.  In  addition 
to  which,  many  other  testimonies  of  a  like  nature 
might  be  adduced. 

The  edict  of  Diocletian,  usually  attributed  to 
the  year  302,  ordering  the  destruction  of  the 
churches  and  the  confiscation  of  the  lauds  belong- 
ing to  them,  confirms  these  statements,  and 
Lactantius'  account  (De  Mort.  Persecutorum^  c. 
12)  of  the  destruction  of  the  church  at  Nico- 
media  in  A.D.  303,  shows  that  some  of  them  at 
l«]ist  were  considerable  edifices. 

There  is  some  ground  for  believing  that  in  the 


3rd  century  those  plans  and  arrangements  ef 
churches  which  we  find  to  prevail  in  the  4Ui 
and  following  centuries  were,  at  least  in  part, 
already  in  use ;  St. Cyprian {Ep.  59,  p.  688,  Hartel) 
imagines  Pagan  altars  and  images  usurping  the 
place  of  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  and  entering  into 
the  **  sacrum  venerandnm  consessum**  of  the 
clergy.  In  this  there  seems  to  be  an  evident  allu- 
sion to  the  arrangement  usual  in  later  times,  in 
which  the  altar  wa»  placed  in  the  apee,  and  the 
clergy  sat  on  a  bench  around  it. 

So  also  in  the  passage  in  Tertullian  {De  Pudicit.  c 
4),  when  that  writer  speaks  of  certain  sinners 
being  removed  not  only  from  the  '  limen '  but 
also  *omni  ecclesiae  tecto,'  not  only  from  the 
threshold  of  the  church  itself,  but  even  from 
every  dependent  building,  such  as  the  narthex, 
the  atrium,  or  the  baptistery.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  now  existing  church  can  be  attri- 
buted, upon  good  evidence,  to  this  century.  One 
which  had  been  believed  so  to  date,  is  the  basilica 
of  Reparatus,  near  Orleansville,  in  Algeria,  the 
ancient  Castellum  Tingitanum.  It  is  about  80 
feet  long  by  52  wide,  and  is  on  the  ^  dromical  * 
or  as  we  now  say  basilican  plan,  that  is,  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  longer  than  wide.  It 
was  divided  into  a  nave 
and  four  aisles  by  four 
ranges  of  columns.  It 
has  now  an  apse  at  each 
end,  both  internal  to 
the  line  of  walls.  Ac- 
cording to  an  inscrip- 
tion, still  remaining, 
the  earlier  part  of  the 
building  dates  from 
252,  but  the  era  is  most 
probably  not  that  of 
Christ,  but  of  Mauri- 
tania, and  the  date 
corresponds  with  a.d. 
325;  the  other  apse 
was  added  about  A.D. 
403,  to  contain  the 
grave  of  the  saint. 
The  earlier  apse,  with 
the  ground  in  front  of  !t,  is  raised  about  three 
feet;  and  below  it  was  a  vault,  in  which 
were  two  sarcophagi.  It  is  not,  however,  clear 
whether  this  arrangement  was  original.  An- 
other African  church,  that  of  D'jemila,  which 
is  believed  to  date  from  the  latter  part  of  this 
century,  presents  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
being  without  an  apse.  It  measures  92  feet  by 
52.  Near  the  end  furthest  from  the  entrance 
door  is  an  enclosure  entered  by  a  doorway  in 
front  and  one  on  each  side.  This,  no  doubt,  sur- 
rounded the  altar  and  the  seats  of  the  priests. 

Some  other  churches  which  have  been  supposed 
to  belong  to  this  century,  as  the  cathedral  of 
Treves  (v.  Hiibsch,  Die  aUchristl.  Kircheny  pi. 
vi.),  and  the  small  church  at  Annona,  in  Algeria, 
though  on  the  basilican  plan,  are  much  wider  in 
proportion  to  their  length  than  is  usual  in  the 
later  examples.  In  the  case  of  Treves  the  build- 
ing is,  in  fact,  a  square  (or  very  nearly  soX 
measuring  aoout  120  feet  internally  w^ith  an 
apse.  The  roof  was  supported  by  two  mooo- 
lithis  columns  of  granite,  about  40  feet  high, 
on  each  side.  If  the  church  were  not  square, 
but  oblong,  about  which  there  is  some  doubt, 
there  were   probably  three,  and   perha]is  even 
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Stc  of  Ihnt  columw  on  each  (id*.  By  teat, 
howcrer,  u  bj  Kngler,  <?<ka.  der  Baukmul  i. 
*M,  thu  baiidiDg  ii  attributed  to  ibout  th«  year 
550,  bnt  it  Kemi  tctj  improbable  that  10  bold  a 
plia,  iuTolTiag  archtt  of  great  ipan,  inpporWd 
oo  moDolithic  columoi  oaAj  50  feet  high  (in- 
cladiDg  buM  lad  capitsli)  wni  cooceived  aad 
(iccat«d  at  that  lime.  Th«  chunh  at  TaS'kho, 
in  cMtral  Syria,  erf 


liag  fro. 
,  bmldin, 


A  LloKgn,  which  U.  de  VogU^  aHribei  to  I 
bird  century,  and  it  must  be  preiumed  that 
oDiiden  the  church  to  b«  of  the  oania  data. 


depth  by  n  little  leu  in  width,  and  ba.og  abont 
'JO  feet  high  iDt«raally. 

Same  of  the  churchei  in  Egypt  and  Nubia, 
a*  at  Emeat  in  Egypt  and  Ibrihm  is  Nubia 
(T.  Kngler,  OwcA,  der  B.iuhuut,  i.  376),  are, 
DO  doubt,  of  a  very  early  date,  perfaape  of  the 
end  of  the  3nl  or  the  begioaiug  of  the  following 
century,  bat  no  certain  date  can  be  atGied  tu 
them.  In  both  UiOM  oaniod  the  ap>e  ia 
enclooed  within  the  walla,  the  uglea  of  which 
are  occupied  by  chambera.  Thi>  arraagemeut, 
indeed,  eeenn  to  hare  been  Tery  early  adopted 
and  vtvj  generally  adhered  to  in  the  Eut.    Some 


dmrch  be  of  tl 
belong,  thi*   muii 
Bppcaraoc*  of  a 


leight   of  about   43  fcot. 


liDTcb  la  not  large,  neasaring  eitenuilly 


in  Qarnaalemnw  at  Rome:  bat  it  doee  not  K«ni 
to  hare  been  frequeatly  uted. 

When,  in  the  year  A-D.  313,  the  tlmpernr  <;on- 
■tanllne  bad  publiihed  tne  edict  tolerating  the 
Christian  religion,  and  itill  more  when,  in 
A-D.  324,  he  took  It  under  hia  patronage,  a 
great  increaae  in  the  erection  of  churchei,  aod 
in  the  liie  and  iplendonr  of  tbe  ediliceii,  natu- 
rally eniued — the  emperor  himeelf  letting  th* 
example  by  erecting  at  Jeruialem  and  eUewher* 
churches  of  great  magnificence. 

It  hai  been  ihewn  that  chnrehei  of  the  bad- 
lican  type  were  erected  before  (ha  period  of 
CoDilantine,  and  it  la  probable  that  aepulchral 


(•ulBaiTely  of  apai  and  tower)  about  I>7  bet  in    or  memorial  :liiuclMi  of  circolat  or  polygowl 
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plan,  and  oratories  or  chapels  of  manj  Tarioos 
forms,  may  have  been  also  built,  but  it  is  not 
until  the  4th  century  that  we  have  examples  of 
all  three  of  these  classes,  the  date  and  character 
of  which  are  well  ascertained.  Typical  forms 
for  the  two  first  classes  were  established  in  the 
great  buildings  erected  during  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  have  influenced  the  construction  of 
churches  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  basilican,  or,  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  the 
dromical  plan,  continued,  in  the  great  majoritv 
of  instances,  to  be  in  use  in  the  West  (though 
with  certain  modifications)  until  ailer  the  period 
embraced  by  this  work,  and  in  Rome  until  after 
the  year  1000. 

It  was  almost  equally  prevalent  in  the  East 
until  the  genius  of  the  architect  of  St.  Sophia  at 
Constantinople  had  evolved  from  the  other  ty- 
pical form,  viz.  that  of  the  memorial  church,  a 
new  combination  so  striking  and  impressive  as  to 
have  permanently  influen(>ed  the  church  archi- 
tecture of  Asia  and  of  the  east  of  Europe  in 
favour  of  a  modification  of  the  memorial  type ; 
while  in  the  West,  churches  the  plans  of  which 
are  thence  derived,  continue  to  l«,  as  they  had 
been  before,  exceptional ;  such  are  S.  Vitale  at 
Ravenna  and  S.  Lorenzo  at  Milan. 

In  the  earlier  period  the  choice  of  form  would 
seem  to  have  beev  guided  by  the  intention  most 
strongly  present  to  the  founder.  Where  special 
intention  of  doing  honour  to  the  memory  of  a 
martyr  existed,  the  circular  form  was  chosen, 
but  where  this  was  not  the  leading  thought,  the 
basilican ;  the  latter  lending  itself  better  to  the 
celebration  of  divine  services  with  a  large  at- 
tendance of  worshippers.  In  several  instances 
a  basilican  and  a  memorial  church  were  placed 
.in  close  proximity,  as  at  Jerusalem  by  Constan- 
tine,  Kalat  Sema*an  in  Central  Syria,  at  Nola  by 
Paulinus,  at  Constantinople  in  the  churches  of 
St  Sergius  and  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
several  others,  the  circular  or  polygonal  church 
being  in  almost  all  these  cases  dedicated  in 
honour  of  a  martyr. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  when  describing 
the  churches  erected  from  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine  to  that  of  Justinian  to  divide  them  according 
to  the  threefold  division  mentioned  above,  viz., 
into:  1st,  basilican;  2nd,  memorial  or  sepul- 
chral churches;  and  3rd,  oratories  (which  are 
treated  of  under  the  head  chapel),  without 
paying  much  regard  to  the  country  in  which 
the  examples  are  found.  During  this  period,  in 
fact,  so  much  unity,  as  well  of  ritual  and  prac- 
tice in  religious  matters  as  of  style  and  feeling 
in  art,  prevailed  throughout  the  Roman  Empire, 
that  the  difierences  between  the  ecclesiastical 
architecture  of  its  various  provinces  are  chiefly 
differences  of  detail. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period  which  follows, 
viz.,  that  from  Justinian  to  Charles  the  Great, 
the  great  development  of  the  Byzantine  style 
took  place,  and  the  architecture  of  the  East  is 
thenceforward  widely  different  from  that  of  the 
West.  Soon  afterwards  the  fragments  into  which 
the  empire  had  divided  were  formed  into  new 
nations,  most  of  whom  developed  something  of 
new  plan  or  new  style  in  their  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to 
treat  of  the  architectural  history  of  most  of 
these  nations  separately.  This  part  of  the  sub- 
ject may   be    divided   into  the    following  sec- 
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tions : — 1,  The  western  part  of  the  territoTv  cf 
the  Eastern  Empire;  2,  Armenia  and  theai- 
jacent  provinces ;  3,  Italy ;  4,  France,  Germanyt 
and  Switzerland ;  5,  Spain;  6,  Ireland;  7,  Soot- 
land  ;  8,  England. 

III.  Ihe  Period  from  GmgUmime  to  JfutmkoL 
— It  has  been  thought  by  some  writers  (t. 
Martigny,  Diet,  des  Antiq,  VhrU,  art.  BasiliqneX 
that  the  crvpts  or  chapels  of  the  catacombs 
near  Rome  have  served  as  models  for  the  pri* 
mitive  Christian  churches,  by  which  it  would 
appear  that  churches  of  the  basilican  type  are 
meant.  This  opinion  would,  however,  appear  to 
rest  on  no  sufficient  foundation,  for  the  so-called 
chapels  are  in  general  either  a  series  of  two, 
three,  or  even  five,  chambers,  usually  not  more 
than  6  or  7  feet  square,  connected  by  doorways, 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  *'  chiesa  principale  "  of 
the  cemetery  of  St.  Agnes  (v.  Ifarchi,  tav.  xxxt. 
xxxvL  xxxvii.),  or  hexagonal,  polygonal,  or  ob- 
long excavations,  without  apse  or  any  of  the 
usual  features  of  a  church,  such  as  the  crypt 
discovered  by  Bosio  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Via 
Salaria  Nuova,  but  not  now  accessible,  which  has 
been  held  to  have  been  a  church  (v.  Ifarchi,  tav. 
xxxii.).  In  this  an  octagon  of  about  23  feet  in 
diameter  is  connected  by  a  doorway  about  4  feet 
wide,  with  an  oblong  chamber  about  12  feet 
wide  by  32  long.    [Catacombs.] 

The  so-called  basilica  of  St.  Hermes,  in  a  ceme- 
tery near  the  Via  Salaria  Vecchia,  of  an  oblong 
form,  terminating  in  an  apse,  was,  no  doubt, 
reduced  into  its  present  form  by  Pope  Hadrian  1., 
as  the  Lib.  Pontif,  tells  us  of  that  pope  that  be 
**  basilicam  coemeterii  sanctorum  martyrum  Her- 
metis,  etc,  mirae  magnitudinis  innovavit.*' 

No  church  of  the  period  of  Constantine  has 
come  down  to  modem  times  in  a  complete  state, 
but  fortunately  a  contemporary  writer  (Eusebius) 
has  left  us  such  detailed  accounts,  that,  with  the 
assistance  which  we  can  obtain  from  existing 
remains,  we  can  form  a  very  complete  picture  of 
a  church  of  that  period. 

The  earliest  church  of  the  building  of  which 
we  have  a  distinct  account  is  that  which  Pau- 
linus built  in  Tyre  between  A.D.  313  and  a.d. 
322.  Eusebius  {EccL  Hist,  bk.  x.  iv.  s.  37)  sUtes 
that  the  bishop  surrounded  the  site  of  the 
church  with  a  wall  of  enclosure;  this  wall, 
according  to  Dr.  Thomson  {The  Land  and  the 
Book,  p.  189,  c  xiii.)  can  still  be  traced,  and 
measures  222  feet  in  length,  by  129  in  breadth. 
In  the  east  side  of  this  wall  of  inclosure  he  made 
a  large  and  lofty  portico  (irp&irvKoify,  throu^^h 
which  a  quadrangular  atrium  {athptop)  was 
entered ;  this  was  surrounded  by  ranges  of 
columns,  the  spaces  between  which  were  filled  by 
net-like  railings  of  wood.  In  the  centre  of  the 
open  space  was  a  fountain,  at  which  those  about 
to  enter  the  church  purified  themselves. 

The  church  itself  was  entered  through  interior 
porticoes  (rots  ivBordrtt  vpoiriKois),  perhaps  a 
narthex,  but  whether  or  not  distinct  from  the 
portico  which  bounded  the  atrium  on  that  side 
does  not  appear.  Three  doorways  led  into  the 
nave ;  the  central  of  these  was  by  far  the  largest, 
and  had  doors  covered  with  bronze  reliefs ;  other 
doorways  gave  entrance  to  the  side  aisles.  Above 
these  aisles  were  galleries  well  lighted  (doubtl«!iS 
by  external  windows),  and  looking  upon  the  nave ; 
these  were  adorned  with  beautiful  work  in  woo^l. 
The   passage   is   rather  obscure,  and    has   bert 
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rtriously  tnuislated:  the  abore  is  th«  scum 
of  BuDsen's  paraphrase  {BasQiken  de9  Christ. 
£oms,  a.  31).  Hiibsch  (Ait.  Christ.  Kirchen,  s, 
75)  thinks  that  the  word  tlafiokds  (entrances) 
stands  for  windows,  and  that  the  woodwork  was 
m  them.  It  seems,  however,  more  probable  that 
the  «l<r/3oAat  were  the  opening  from  the  gal- 
leries into  the  nave,  and  the  woodwork  the 
railings  or  balustrades  which  protected  their 
fronts. 

The  nave  or  central  portion  (jSaer^Actot  oIkos) 
was  constmcted  of  still  richer  material  than  the 
reist,  anl  the  roof  of  cedar  of  Lebanon.  Dr. 
ThomMn  states  that  the  remains  of  five  granite 
colarans  may  still  be  seen,  and  that  **  the  height 
to  the  dome  was  80  feet,  as  appears  by  the 
remains  of  an  arch."  Nothing  which  Eusebins 
s.iys  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  covered 
by  a  dome,  and  the  arch  was  probably  the  so- 
called  triamphal  arch  through  which,  as  at 
St.  Paolo  f.  1.  m.  at  Rome,  and  many  other 
basilican  churches,  a  space  in  front  of  the  apse 
somewhat  like  a  transept  was  entered.  Hiibsch 
has  made  a  conjectural  restoration  of  the  church 
thus  arranged. 

The  building,  having  been  m  such  manner 
completed,  Paulinus,  we  are  told,  provided  it 
with  thrones  ($p6¥ois)  in  the  highest  places  for 
the  honour  of  the  presidents  {irpo49pwy),  and 
with  benches,  or  seats  {fid$pois)y  according  to 
fitness,  and,  placing  the  most  holy  altar  (ayior 
ayittp  Owriaxrri^piop)  in  the  midst,  surrounded 
the  whole  with  wooden  net-like  railings  of  most 
skilful  work,  so  that  the  enclosed  space  might 
be  inaccessible  to  the  crowd.  The  pavement,  he 
adds,  was  adorned  with  marble  decoration  of 
every  kind. 

Then  on  the  outside  he  constructed  very  large 
external  buildings  (#{c9pa<)  and  halls  (oTkoi), 
which  were  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  church 
(t^  fiatriXtiovy,  and  connected  with  it  by  en- 
trances in  the  hall  lying  between  (tcut  M  rhv 
fiiffop  oIkop  ctfr/SoXoif).  These  halls,  we  are 
Cold,  were  dcMtined  for  those  who  still  required 
the  purification  and  sprinkling  of  water  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  A.D.  333  Constantine  caused  a  basilica  to 
be  erected  at  Jerusalem  near  the  site  of  the 
sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  which  was  either  included 
in  this  building  or  in  a  circular  or  octagonal  nd- 
j:ic<>nt  structure,  the  biu>ilica  being  called  4KK\ri' 
<ria  2<rr^poj— church  of  the  Saviour.  What 
the  pian  and  situation  of  these  buildings  were, 
and  whether  anything  now  existing  be  the 
remains  of  these  buildings,  are  questions  full  of 
dilficulty  and  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy  (v.  Fergusson,  De  Vogiie,  Eglises  de 
la  Terre-Sainte\ 

To  discuss  the  various  theories  and  the  argu- 
ments on  which  they  are  founded  would  occupy 
£ir  tiK)  much  space.  Eusebius  unfortunately  has 
written  of  the  subject  in  a  somewhat  rhetorical 
manner,  so  that  the  plan  of  the  structure  cannot 
be  clearly  made  out,  but  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars may  be  gathered  from  his  account  of 
the  ba»ilica. 

It  had  {Life  of  Constaniine  the  Oreat,  lib.  iii.) 
double  porticoes  or,  as  we  should  say,  aisles 
(SiTTwi'  ffrowy)y  or  rows  of  piers  with  colou- 
nades  (wapdffraJdts)  in  two  stories  above  and 
below  or  on  the  ground,  which  stretched  throuph- 
oat  the   whole   extent  (ji-fixfi)   of  the  temple. 

ClfftW.   ANT. 
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By  Koruyttwp  we  should  perhaps  understand  not 
subterranean  but  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  tha 
"  iLydyttai "  corresponding  with  the  triforium  of 
a  mediaeval  church.  Recent  investigations  have 
shewn  that  extensive  subterranean  galleries 
exist  on  a  part  of  the  site  (according  to  Mr. 
Fergusson's  views)  of  this  church,  but  their 
character  and  date  has  as  yet  not  been  satis- 
factorily ascertained.  The  inner  rows  were  of 
highly  decorated  piers,  the  exterior  of  enormous 
columns  (iii.  c.  37).  If  we  understand  as  Bunsen 
{Die  BasUihen  BomSy  s.  33)  does,  that  the  rows 
stretched  across  the  front  as  well  as  along  the 
sides,  we  may  perhaps  understand  by  interior  (a/ 
8i  ffo'M  r&p  ffiirpoar$€p)  those  which  ran 
lengthwise,  and  by  the  exterior  (al  iwl  vpoc^wov 
rov  oXkov)  those  which  ran  across  the  front. 

The  three  doors  by  which  it  was  entered 
looked  to  the  east.  Opposite  to  these  doors  was 
the  hemispherical  head  region  (Kt^^dkcuop  rod 
Torrbs  rffitaipaipioy)  of  the  whole ;  t.  e.  the 
apse.  This  was  decorated  with  twelve  columns, 
on  which  were  as  many  large  silver  vessels. 
The  walls  were  built  of  hewn  stone  in  regular 
courses,  and  covered  internally  with  slabs  of 
variegated  marble.  The  roofs  were  of  wood 
richly  carved  and  gilt,  and  covered  externally 
with  lead  (c.  36). 

Before  the  entrances  was  an  atrium.  There 
was  a  first  court  with  porticoes,  before  which 
were  the  entrances  of  the  court ;  then  on  the 
middle  of  the  market-place  the  propylaea  or 
outer  gateways,  whose  magnificence  astonished 
all  who  saw  them.  Mr.  Fergusson  thinks  that 
the  so-called  golden  gateway  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Haram  enclosure,  is  one  of  these  propylaea. 

Another  building  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  church 
at  Bethlehem,  has  strong  claims  to  be  considered 
as  the  work  of  this  period  (v.  De  Vogti^  Egiises 
de  la  TerreSairUfy  p.  46).  It  has  an  oblong 
atrium,  a  vestibule  divided  into  three  portions, 
the  centra]  of  which  alone  opens  into  the  church, 
double  aisles  with  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  at  the  end  opposite  to  the  atrium  the 
transverse-triapsal  arrangement — i.e,  one  apse 
at  the  end  of  the  building,  and  two  others,  one 
at  each  end  of  a  transept-like  space ;  beneath  the 
centre  of  this  space  is  the  crypt  of  the  Nativity. 

As  to  the  churches  built  in  Rome  during  the 
reign  of  Constantine  much  uncertainty  exists; 
the  Liber  Fontifcalis  attributes  to  him  the 
erection  (in  several  cases  at  the  request  of 
Sylvester,  then  bishop  of  Rome)  of  seven  churches 
in  that  city,  and  describes  at  much  length  the 
ornaments  and  vessels  of  precious  metals  with 
which  they  were  decorated.  As,  however,  these 
accounts  are  for  the  most  part  not  confirmed  by 
other  authorities,  and  contain  many  matters  of 
an  improbable  character,  they  are  not  generally 
accepted  as  trustworthy.  That  the  churches  of 
St.  John  Lateran,  of  St.  Peter,  Sta.  Croce  in 
Gerusalemme,  and  Sta.  Costanza,  were  erected  or 
converted  into  churches  at  this  time  is  however 
univei-sally  admitted.  Of  the  first  nothing  of 
the  period  of  Constantine  is  now  visible  and  no 
distinct  account  of  its  size  or  plan  has  come  down 
to  us.  Of  St.  Peter's,  though  it  no  longer 
exists,  we  have  a  full  account  and  careful  draw- 
ings and  plans.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  accom- 
panying woodcut  that  it  was  of  the  same  ty|)e  as 
the  churches  which  Eusebius  describes,  a  five- 
aisled  basilica  ending  in  an  apse,  before  the  front 
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of  which  wu  nD  atrium.     It  wu  >  ehueb  of 

Ttry  larg*  nH,  bong  3S0  ftet  Ion;  bj  313  <rid<, 
■ad  coTning  ibove  80,000  Ei^liih  (qnir*  fatt ; 
u  much,  u  Hr.  Fe^noon  ramark*,  m  uij 
mediur^  cktbedral  ticcpt  tbow  of  Uitu  uid 
Sciills.  Th«  tniDMpt,  it  vill  be  wen,  citendi 
bcjraud  th<  width  of  th>  un.  Thi  interior 
nnga  of  colnmni  voald  Kem  to  hira  beeo  of 
ODJ^rm  dimeuloiu  and  to  hir*  lapportod  a 
horiiontil  eotabUturc,  tha  eitarior  nmge  carried 
•rdiee.  Oref  tha  aatsblatDra  waa  a  lottf  aiMce 
of  trail  ia  laUr  timai  diridad  into  two  layen  uf 
pHnali,aich  coDtaiainga  piclnra,  andabora  theaa 
were  claraitarj  windowi  of  great  aiie,  one  oTar 
•acb  intercolumniatioa.  It  ii  not  certain  that 
the  prDloogatioiu  of  the  tiUHpt  beyond  the 
walli  of  tha  obto  are  part  of  tha  origioai  plane 
fcr  Pope  Spnmichae  (A.D.  498-5U)  Is  eaid  in 
tha  LA.  Fontif.  to  bun  built  two  cobicnia,  or 
oratorio,  Id  hinwnr  of  St.  John  tha  Baptist  and 
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fire  arched  opaninft,  of  which  that  in  the  ccntn 
ii  tha  larieat.  Theae  hare  baan  nppestd  bj 
Eugler  {OfiA.  itr  BaakmA,  i.  376)  to  ban 
bean  origiaallj  wiadovi ;  thej  are  now  hnilt  ap, 
bnt  it  n»j  ba  eacn  that  the  misaea  of  wall  whicb 
eeparata  them  were  covered  with  thin  plain  il 

pottenia.  Abore  these  openingi  are  a  like  nnni. 
ber  of  immeois  windows  msesariD];,  according  to 
Ciampini  {\'et.  Min.  1.  75),  abont  28  feet  high 
bf  14  feet  6  inches  wide. 

The  church  of  Sta.  Pndeoriaiia  at  Rome  bsi 
alio  beao  assigned,  with  mnch  apparent  proba- 
bilitj,  to  the  earlier  half  of  this  centnry  ;  it  hu 
been  greatlj  modemiiad,  but  retains  in  tha  apse 
the  (ioest  eorlf  Chrietian  mosaic  in  Rome  (ef 
gnred  in  Oall;  Enight'i  Itaiim  Oivdia,  vol.  L 
pL  23).  This  moMic  ia  assigned  bf  most  com- 
petent jadgaa  to  tha  4th  centnrj. 

The  other  ehnrch  at  Roma  which  has  ben 


BL.  John  the  GTsngeliat.  The  "  CoDfesaion  "  wss 
■  very  small  ranlt  under  tha  altar,  and  it  is  act 
quite  clear  that  any  ranlt  at  all  was  part  of  the 
•riglaal  eoQstniGtion. 

The  baiilica  of  Sta.  Croce  in  Oerusalemme 
daaarrea  DOtioa  as  an  inaCanca  of  the  alteiation 
of  a  hall  or  dril  basilica  into  a  church.  It 
fOrnHd  part  of  the  palace  known  as  the  Sss- 
■orium.  Wheo  conTertod  into  a  church  a  very 
lai^  apse  was  added  at  the  aaat  end;  this 
apsa  is  enclosed  by  chapels,  of  which  that  on  the 
ionth.esst  is  corerad  bj  a  eapola  and  it  belieTcd 
to  be  original,  that  on  tha  north-east  is  of  a  later 
data.  It  can  hardlf  ba  doubted  that  a  chapel 
aimilnr  to  that  on  the  other  side  origioallj 
occupied  the  sila.  This  is  the  only  insuoce  in 
Home  of  this  system  of  enclosing  Uie  apse,  one 
«hioh.  a*  has  been  said,  was  common  in  Africa 
Htd  in  narti  of  the  £ast. 

The  lilanl  walls  of  Sta.  Croce  are  piercad  by 


1   type  n 


mentioned  as  of  the  Conatantlnian  period,  Sia. 

Coitsnia,  will  ba  described  when  circular  and 

polygonal  churches  are  spoken  of 

Other   churches   of  the    baailio 

original  church  ot  St.  Sophia  at  Coostantinopte, 
that  of  tha  Apostles  and  others  at  the  some  place, 
but  all  these  have  been  destroyed  or  rebuilt. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  century  (a.D.  386) 
the  great  church  of  St.  Paul,  beyond  the  walli 
(fiior  le  mura)  at  Rome,  was  commencwl  and, 
until  the  fire  of  1822,  remained  far  less  altered 
than  any  other  building  of  the  period  in  or  near 
that  city.  It  resembled  St.  Peter's  in  siie  and 
in  design,  with  the  exceptions  that  the  transept 
was  of  the  same  width  as  the  nave,  and  that  the 
columns  of  the  nave  supported  archea  instead  of 
architraTeg.  It  was  lighted  by  (according  to 
Ciampini)  130  windows,  each  29  laet  high  by 
14  ftat  6  inches  wide. 


The  chnrch  ofS.  SLibtio  io  Via  Latlai,  built 
1^  Pope  Lm  1.  <A.D.  440-161),  had  fBllm  Into 
ruin  aod  tlie  remaiDB  become  coiereO  with  wrtb. 
Thee  were  discovered  ia  the  jear  1858,  and  pre- 
■ent  some  point*  of  interHt.  There  ie  a  doabl* 
TeKtibale  at  the  cut  end  of  the  chorch,  and  a 
nnnarkabU  arrangement  in  front  of  tha  altar 
apparentlj  ariiing  from  a  wish  to  preierre  a  tmall 
oratory  already  eiiiitin^  on  the  spot,  but  what  ii 
"    ;   is  that  the  plan  of  the 


and  enclobl 


! altar  CI 


be  tnced,  portion!  of  the  walli  fo 
encloaurei  eiietlng;  they  were  worked  in  itucco 
and  painted.  As  this  work  has  qnite  the  cha- 
racter of  the  5th  centnrj  Iheee  are  probably  the 
earlieat  remaini  of  the  kind  which  have  been 
noticed,  if  ve  eicept  tfaoH  on  the  basilica  at 
lyjemilah  io  Algeria,  mentioned  above.  The 
pavement  of  lai^  ilaba  of  marble  Is  also  no 


nal. 


I  of  Sl  John  Stadio)  at  CoaBtoati 


later  d< 

loped  were  doahtlees  the  i 


the  close  of  the  Repablican  period  and  nnder  the 
emperon.  These  stractarei  were  originally 
nearly  lolid,  coDtalaing  only  email  chamhera'; 
■uch  are  the  tomb  of  Cecilk  Metella  and  th* 
tomb  of  Hadrian  now  eneloied  Id  the  lastle  of 
St.  Angelo.  In  later  eiamplea,  ai  in  that  of  the 
ToiaiaD  &mily,  and  that  of  the  Empreas  Helena 
(now  commonly  called  Torre  Pignatarra),  the 
npper  story  ia  occupied  by  a  chamber,  taking  up 
ae  much  of  the  diameter  as  the  neceasity  of 
making  the  wall  strong  enough  to  sustain  a 
dome  permitted.     This  chamber  ii 


Bople.  built  a.i>. 
Imrachor-Dschami 
and  design  there  ' 


a  moeque 

,  ahows  that  as  regards  plan 

I  in  the  5th  century  little 


BOpeO.  " 

Ken  frnm  hie  plates  that  it  coosists  ofa  portico 
«r  urihex.  a  na*e  and  alsleidirlded  b;  columns, 
(arrying  a  horiiODtnl  architrave,  and  on  this 
another  coIcBnade  supporting  archea,  m)   as  to 

fiut.  The  proportion  of  width  to  length  is 
vreater  than  is  usual  in  the  basilican  churches  of 
Kome,  perhaps  an  early  indication  of  that  pre- 
tertuce  for  pfans  approaching  to  a  square  which 
Byuntiae  architecture  afterwards  so  strongly 
manifesu.  The  moat  cbaracteristic  feature  it, 
bawever,  the  great  site  of  the  galleries,  no 
dovbl    intended    to    be    used    as  a    gyDeeatnm. 


1  that  of  the  Torre  Pignatarra,  waa  well 
lighted  by  large  windowa.  From  such  a  build- 
ing to  the  church  of  Sta.  Coatania  the  progress 
b  eajiy,  the  cTternal  peristyle,  aa  in  Hadrian's 
tomb,  waa  retained,  and  another  waa  intn^ 
duced  into  the  interior  on  which  the  dome 
was  supported.  Some  approach  to  a  cruciform 
plan  it  will  be  teen  was  produced  by  groupiog 

the  dome  in  gmupe  of  sii,  and  leaving  a  wider 
•pace  between  each  group   than 


of  c 


e  wall 


!  than    the 


thoae 

these  larger 
ichea  sarcophagi  were  placed ;  one  of  porphyry 
ow  in  the  Mnsenm  at  the  Vatican,  wai  removed 
rom  the  niche  opposite  to  the  door.  The 
eitemal  periatyle  baa  been  entirely  deetroyed. 
This  building  has  been  called  a  baptistary,  but 
there  ii  bo  trace  nor  recorl  of  the  iiistencc  o( 
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a  piscina  or  font.  The  probabilitf  would  appear 
to  be  that  it  was  erected  as  a  maosolenm  for  the 
Constantinian  family.  This  building  is  about 
100  feet  in  diameter,  the  dome  being  about  40. 

If  we  admit  Mr.  Fergtisson's  theory  that  the 
'  Kubbet-es-Sakhra,'  or  *  Dome  of  the  Rock/  is  the 
building  erected  by  order  of  Constantine  over 
the  sepulchre  of  our  Saviour,  it  must  be  classed 
among  memorial  churches.  This  appropriation 
of  the  building  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy,  but  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  the  question  can  scarcely  be  satis- 
factorily decided.  Whoever  compares  the  en- 
gravings of  the  capitals  in  the  church  at  Beth- 
lehem, given  by  Count  de  VogUtf  {Egiises  de  la 
Terre  Saintey  p.  52)  with  that  of  the  capitals  in 
the  'Dome  of  the  Rock'  {2he  Jfoiy  Sepulchre^ 
by  James  Fergusson,  p.  68),  must  see  that  both 
are  of  one  closely  similar  design  and  probably 
of  the  same  date,  which  there  can  be  little 
doubt  is  the  earlier  part  of  the  4th  century. 
The  *•  Dome  of  the  Rock '  is  an  octagon  155  feet  in 
diameter,  with  two  aisles  and  a  central  dome, 
this  is  supported  by  four  great  piers,  between 
each  of  which  are  three  pillars  supporting  arches 
springing  direct  from  their  capitals;  the  space 
between  these  and  the  external  wall  is  divided 
into  two  aisles  by  a  screen  of  eight  piers  and 
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sixteen  pillars— two  pillars  intervening  between 
each  pier.  On  the  capitals  of  these  pillars  rest 
blocks  which  carry  a  frieze  and  cornice ;  these 
last  carry  arches  above  which  was  a  second  cor- 
nice. The  whole  building  has  undergone  much 
alteration,  and  these  capitals  and  friezes  appear 
to  be  the  best  preserved  portions  of  the  original 
design. 

It  seems  clear  that  one  of  two  hypotheses 
must  be  held ;  either  that  the  existing  remains 
are  those  of  a  building  of  the  period  of  Con- 
stantine, erected  on  the  spot  and  still  retaining 
their  original  architectural  arrangement,  or  that 
portions  of  such  a  building  have  been  removed 
from  another  site,  and  re-erected  where  we  now 
find  them. 

Eusebius  {De  Vita  Constant,  iii.  50)  tells  us 
of  another  octagonal  church  erected  by  order  of 
Constantine,  of  which  no  trace  now  remains. 
This  was  at  Antioch;  Eusebius  describes  it  as 
of  wonderful!  height,  and  surrounded  by  many 
chambers  (of«roif)  and  exedrae  (J^itipais)^  which 
it  would  appear  were  entered  from  the  galleries 
(x^P^M<iTe»y)  which  both  above  and  below  ground 
tncircled  the  chui-ch. 

A  church  was  ^o  built  by  Constantine  at 
Constantinople  (Eu&ebius,  Vita  Constant,  iv.  58, 
59). as  a  memorial  church  of  the  Apostles  (/Mtp- 
.▼v|Moy  M  /uf^MV  '^^^  iaroar6\uvy,  and  at  the  | 


same  time  as  a  place  for  h's  own  burial.  Thii 
building  was  destroyed  by  Justinian,  and  its 
precise  form  is  unknown ;  but  that  it  was  m 
some  manner  cruciform  appears  from  the  di:»- 
tich  of  Gregory  of  Kazianxus,  in  the  poem  of 
the  dream  of  Anastasius : — 

2i>i'  Tolf  jial  iiiiy6Xiaaf\w  cdof  XfKOTOib  iiaBifrmf 
nXcvpotc  ormtpunvjrovs  rtrpaxa  rtitvofitvoy. 

It  would  seem  that  it  stood  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  atrium,  surrounded  by  porticoes.  BuDseo 
{Die  BasUiken  des  Christl.  BomSj  s.  36)  thinlo 
that  in  this  edifice  we  may  discern  the  germ  ot 
the  Byzantine  type  of  church. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  distinguiah 
between  a  sepulchral  chapel  or  tomb  and  a  me- 
morial church;  the  one  class  in  fact  runs  into 
the  other,  the  distinction  between  them  depend- 
ing upon  the  object  which  the  builder  had  in 
view ;  when  he  constructed  a  large  edifice  m 
which  services  were  to  be  frequently  held,  still 
more  if  this  building  was  intended  to  be  the 
cathedral  church  of  a  bishop  or  the  church  of  a 
district,  the  structure  must  be  considered  as  a 
church,  although  it  was  also  constructed  in  order 
to  honour  a  martyr  and  to  protect  his  tomb; 
when  on  the  other  hand  it  was  of  small  size,  and 
its  primary  object  was  to  contain  the  tomb  or 
tombs  either  of  the  builder  or  of  some  snint,  it 
must  be  considered  as  only  a  sepulchral  chapel 
although  containing  an  altar,  and  although  ser- 
vices were  occasionally  celebrated  within  it. 

Several  remarkable  buildings  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury belong  to  the  first  class.  One  of  these  is 
the  church  of  St.  George  at  Thessalonica,  which 
consists  of  a  circular 
nave  79  feet  in  dia- 
meter, covered  by  a 
dome,  a  ohancel,  and 
an  apse ;  the  walls  of 
the  nave  are  20  feel 
thick,  and  in  them 
are  eight  great  re- 
cesses, two  of  which 
serve  as  entrances 
and  one  as  a  sort 
of  vestibule  to  the 
chancel,  the  roof  is 
covered  with  a  mag- 
nificent series  of  mo- 
saics.   The  cathedral 

at  Bnsrah,  in  the  Haouran,  the  date  of  which 
is  ascertained  to  be  a.d.  512,  has  a  plan  with 
several  points  of  similarity  to  that  of  St.  Georg'^ 
particularly  as  regards  the  chancel. 

In  Italy  some  circular  churches  were  con- 
structed to  carry,  not  domes,  but  wooden  roofs ; 
of  these  tlie  most  remarkable  example  is  St. 
Stefano  Rotondo,  at  Rome,  uuilt  between  A.D. 
467  and  a.d.  483.  This  church  had  originally 
two  aisles  and  is  of  very  large  size,  having  a 
diameter  of  about  210  feet. 

The  church  of  St.  Lorenzo  at  Milan,  once  the 
cathedral  of  the  city,  is  very  remarkable,  as 
shewing  an  attempt  to  combine  the  circular 
with  the  square  plan.  Its  real  date  has  not 
been  ascertained,  but  it  is  probably  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  5th  century.  The  main  buildmg  has 
lost  all  original  character  through  repairs,  but 
according  to  Htibsch  the  original  walls  exist  to 
a  height  of  nearly  40  feet,  and  the  ground  pUa 
may  therefore  be  accepted  at  original. 
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It  w  U  be  observed  that  chapels  are  annexed 
to  the  church  on  the  north,  south,  and  east; 
thdt  on  the  north  b  supposed  by  Hiibsch  to  have 
been  a  vestibule,  that  now  called  St.  Aquilino 
on  the  south  is  thought  to  have  been  constructed 
as  a  baptistery,  that  on  the  east  in  all  proba- 
bility was  constructed  to  serve  as  a  sepulchral 
chapel,  a  pur{>ose  to  which,  whether  it  was 
originally  destined  or  not,  the  chapel  of  St.  Aqui- 
lino was  also  applied  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  5th  century,  if  the  sarcophagus  said  to 
have  contained  the  body  of  Ataulphus  (ob.  A.D. 
415)  really  did  so,  and  if  this  was  its  original 
place  of  deposit. 

Hiibsch,  however,  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
founded  chiefly  on  the  character  of  the  brick- 
work, that  the  chapels  are  later  in  date  than 
the  main  church. 

In  this  instance  we  have  the  two  classes,  the 
memorial  church  and  the  sepulchral  chapel,  in 
juxtaposition.  A  few  instances  of  the  latter 
cla^s  remain  to  be  mentioned,  and  firstly  the 
two  large  circular  edifices  which  stood  on  the 
north  side  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  one  of  which 
was  aflerwards  called  the  church  of  St.  Andrew, 


8l  StotkDO  Botoodo.  Boom. 

and  the  other  having  been  the  sepulchre  of 
Honorius,  or  at  least  of  his  two  wives  {Besch, 
dcr  intuit  Rom.y  II.  i.  95),  was  afterwards  dedi- 
cates! to  St.  Petronilla. 

The  building  of  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  is 
attributed  to  Pope  Symmachus  (a.d.  498-514) 
on  the  authority  of  the  Xi5.  Pontif.,  but  he 
position  and  connexion  of  the  buildings  was  such 
that  it  seems  probable  that  both  were  built  at 
the  same  time,  which  was  apparently  that  of 
the  Emperor  Honorius.  According  to  the  plans 
which  have  come  down  to  us  they  had  no  apses, 
but  beven  square>ended  recesses  in  the  thickness 
of  the  walls.  They  were  of  large  size,  about 
10<)  feet  in  diameter. 

A  still  existing  building  of  the  same  class  is 
the  chapel  at  liavenna,  built  by  the  Empress 
Galla  Plaridia  (ob.  450),  which,  though  more  pro- 
|ierly  a  sepulchral  chapel  than  a  church,  cannot 
be  wholly  passed  over  here.  It  is  in  plan  a  Latin 
crotts  without  an  apse :  from  the  intersection  of 
the  arms  rises  a  tower  enclosing  a  small  dome. 
This  example  is  of  peculiar  interest,  as  the  ear- 
liest known  instance  of  this  plan  which  after* 


wards  came  to  be  so  extensively  used  m  Western 
Europe.  Recent  excavations  have  shown  that 
the  chapel  was  originally  entered  by  a  poi'tico, 
which  was  in  connexion  with  the  atrium  or 
narthex  of  the  adjacent  churt.h  of  Sta.  Crore. 
(De  Rossi,  BulL  di  Archeol.  Crist,  1866,  p.  73.) 

A  further  account  of  sepulchral  chapels  will 
be  found  under  Chapel. 

Although  heathen  temples  were  in  consequence 
of  their  plans  little  suited  foi  adaptation  to 
Christian  worship,  they  were  occasionally  during 
the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  as 
well  as  in  later  times,  converted  to  this  purpose. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  early  examples  of 
this  transformation  is  that  of  the  temple  of 
Venus  at  Aphrodisias,  in  Caria,  where  the  ori 
ginal  building  was  enclosed  by  a  wall  and  ai 
apse  added  at  one  end,  the  cella  demolished,  the 
columns  of  the  posticum  removed  and  placed 
in  a  line  with  the  lateral  columns,  and  a  wall 
pierced  with  windows  was  raised  on  the  lateral 
colonnades  so  as  to  form  a  clerestory.  A  church 
was  thus  formed  of  large  size,  about  200  feet 
long  by  100  feet  wide.  Messrs.  Texier  and  Pullan 
{Byz.  Arch.  p.  89)  believe  this  transformation 
to  have  taken  place  between  the  periods  of  Con- 
stant ine  and  of  Theodosius. 

The  period  of  Justinian  is  one  of  special  im- 
portance in  the  hbtory  of  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture. From  this  time  the  basilican  plan  went, 
in  the  East,  almost  or  entirely  out  of  use,  and  a 
modification  of  the  plan  of  St.  Sophia  was  almost 
exclusively  adopted,  the  modified  plan  being  a 
quadrangular  figure  approaching  a  square  with 
a  dome  covering  the  centre,  and  a  large  internal 
porch  or  narthex  at  the  entrance.  This  plan, 
however,  did  not  originate  with  the  architect  of 
St.  Sophia,  the  germ  of  it  is  perhaps  to  be  found 
in  the  domed  oratories  or  Kalybcs  of  Syria ; 
from  such  a  simple  dome — a  building  like  the 
cathedral  of  Ezra,  in  which  the  dome  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  aisle,  and  an  apse  added — is 
readily  derived,  this  example  dates  from  A.D. 
510 ;  and  if  to  such  a  plan  a  narthex  be  added, 
we  have  the  typical  Byzantine  plan,  as  in  the 
church  of  SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus  at  Constanti- 
nople, built  under  Justinian,  but  somewhat  ear- 
lier than  St.  Sophia.  The  peculiar  feature  of 
the  latter  church  is  the  placing  of  the  dome  not 
upon  piers  and  arches  on  every  side,  but  upon 
semi-domes  east  and  west,  by  which  means  a 
vast  space,  more  than  200  feet  long  by  100  feet 
wide,  totally  upencumbered  by  piers  or  columns, 
was  obtained.  This  construction  has,  however, 
never  been  copied  in  Christian  churches,  but  it 
has  served  as  a  model  for  the  mosques  of 
Constantinople. 

All  the  minuter  peculiarities  of  construction 
and  of  detail,  however,  henceforward  prevail  in 
the  East,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Roman  style, 
which  previously  was  in  use.  In  the  West, 
examples  of  Byzantine  character  continue  to  be 
very  rare.  St.  Vitale  at  Ravenna  is  perhaps  the 
only  prominent  example,  until  a  much  later 
period.  The  church  of  St.  Sophia  is,  however, 
in  itself  a  monument  of  such  importance  as  to 
require  to  be  noticed  in  some  detail. 

It  is  a  building  of  very  considerable  dimen* 
sions,  covering  about  70,000  square  feet,  exclusive 
of  the  portions  of  the  atrinm  (or  exo-narthexX 
the  baptistery,  and  other  annexeid  buildings. 

From  the  exo-narthez^  the  ^n^cv^  ^x 
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,    ,        ^  Tha  centnil 

U  107  fMt  in  diameter  bf  M  f«t  in  height, 
IMS  180  feet  IVom  the  Boot.  The  »nu- 
>  sre  of  the  nme  dUmeter.  The  uila  are 
(u,  but,  In  ooDfeqnanca  of  the  eilfceiiG 


I  cciutractiaul 


All  the  eolnmiu,  etpiiaU,  Ac,  are  of  porphiiy 
or  marble.  The  Soon  aod  nil  other  flat  *p*i«i 
sre  coTtred  with  mtrble  eUbt  of  the  ricbut 
coloan,  the  domea  and  csired  nrfiicae  willi  gold 
groitDded  moeaica. 

Little  ii  known  u  regarda  the  precUe  podtio* 
of  the  Tarioni  fiied  appliances  b;  vhich  the 
ehOTch  wai  fitted  for  dirina  wonhip.     The  altar 


to  form  nthsr  a  wriei  of  ohamben  thao  con- 
Unnoiu  ^lerioi.  There  ia,  it  will  be  iten,  bat 
oca  apee.  in  front  of  which  ii  a  ihallow  i^bancel 
apace,  covered  by  a  bairel-Tault.  On  the  upper 
floor  are  chamben  cotreapondiag  with  thoee 
beiow,  which  fnTaiahed  plaeea  for  women. 

The  window!  are  filled  with  ilabe  of  marble, 
pierced  with  aqoare  openinp  filled  with  thick 
piecea  of  caat  glaaa.  Wiienthe  wlndowa  ore  large 
tbs7  are  dirided  into  three  or  lii  parts  bf  co- 
Innne  ul  architniea.   Th*  doon  are  of  btoue, 


ia  anppoeed  to  hare  atood  m  the  chancel  apace  or 
bemB,in&Dniortheep>e:  the  iconoataaia  appear*, 
according  to  Salzenberg,  to  have  been  placed  at  tbe 
weatem  end  of  the  bema,  and  to  have  been  about 
14  feet  high.  From  the  poem  of  Paul  the  Silen- 
tiarj,  we  ieam  that  it  »a*  of  silver,  had  three 
doon,  the  centra!  the  largeat,  and  12  colamna 
rabed  on  a  stytobale,  and  waa  adorned  with  fi- 
gurea  (probably  bust  fignrea)  of  onr  Lord,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  Propbeta  and  Apostlea,  In  diace  or 
meiUllLOBa.    Whettier  thcH  figum  were  in  tbr 
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r  bctvHti  th* 


>po««i, 

but,  M  the  SiliDtlirj 
Ml-*  of  the  alUr,  that  it  wu  ndt  fit  that  the  afei 
or  the  maltitode  ahonld  look  on  it,  it  would 
teem  probable  that  thej  filled  the  ipacei  between 
thr  cqIhiudi,  nukiag  a  lolid  iconoituii,  u  in 
modern  Greek  churches. 

The  altar  wai  of  tiible  form,  supported  bf 
eolamiu,  and  of  gold,  decorated  with  preclooi 
Monei;  orer  it  wai  ■  splendid  ciborinm  of  Bilrer, 
from  the  archei  of  which  hang  cartaio)  with 


where  thej  wera  eltaated.  It  would  eei 
bable  tbet  the  compartmant  north  of  tl 
the  protheiiB  and  that  louth,  the  di 


The  * 


:  for  tl 


aide,  aod  nur 

preu,  al»  on  tne  lontn  ime,  nut  in 

central  diviiions  of  the  triforinm. 

The   circular  building  waa   the  ai 
rectangular,  the  baptUterj. 

The  same   amperor,   alio,    built  a 
CoDatautiiiopU — that  of  St.  Sergiui, 


the  aoalh 
for  the  em- 
on*  of  tba 


llgnrea  ot  our  Lord,  St.  John  the  Baptiit,  St. 
Paul,  and  othen,  wovea  iu  silk  and  gold. 

The  circumference  of  the  apee  wu  occupied  b; 
the  lynthrnnoi  or  seaU  for  the  patriarch  and 
bJAhops.  The«e  were  of  ailver-gilt,  separated  bj 
(hnfU.  probablj  carrjlug  caaopies. 

P.iul  the  Sikatinrr  iiaji  nothing  as  to  the 
chorus  or  place  for  the  readers  and  singen,  ex- 
cept that  the  icnnoitaiii  divided  the  portion  eet 
apart  for  the  celebration  of  the  mjatories  from 
that  of  the  "many-tongue-l  multitude"  (toAu- 
y\,iaat>in  i,il\ou\  Thia  leemi  to  show  that  the 
bo  the  ambo. 


h  the  . 


le  author itj  >Ule> 
middle  of  the  chur 


have  beau  diiidad  into  two  parts ;  one,  the 
■DleaB,  to  the  eait,  set  apart  fbr  the  priesta, 
deanins,  and  )ub-deacons ;  the  other  for  the 
readers  and  lingera.     The  soleas  ia  laid  by  Codi- 


:,5'r. 


Hxf-oi)-     In 
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made  of  gold. 


□eaaing  of  the  passage  is  that 
u  «mp!n^ed  as  a  decotstion.  In 
lolua  the  gilding  may  probably 
ied    to   the   aeata   or  stalls   for 
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mi.)  that 
need  at  the 

«n  the  en- 
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dostirea  far  the  superior  and  infe 

■t    thb  point,  the  chorus  for  the  reader*  i 

nntters,  eilending  thence  to  the  ambo. 

Two  eompartmenla,   known  as  the  protbi 
■nd    disconicon. 


,  bnt 


,    ars    menlioned    by   Byiantii 
I  ha*  been  ■  nuttar  of  dispnl 


Kntcnak  Agia  Sophia  (Little  St.  Sophia) — whioll 
evidently  auggeated  the  plan  which  eveutnallf 
became  the  normal  one  of  all  fiyiantine  cburcbea. 
Id  this  the  peculiar  form  of  capiUls  and  treat- 
it    of    foliage,    which   are   characteristic   0/ 


By« 


re  full] 


ly  show 
Viule    at    Ravenna,  bnilt 
a*  Ur.  Ferguason  ha* 


remarked,  so  far  as  the  amagement  of  the  dome, 
of  the  gallerie),  and  of  the  pillars  which  support 
them,  aliDOit  identiol  with  St.  Serglus.  Bat 
S.  Vitale  has  a  sort  of  clerestory  below  the 
dome,  which  is  raised  about  20  feet  higher.  Th* 
arrangement  of  the  alxlei,  chair,  and  eiterior 
walls  differ,  It  will  be  seen,  very  much;  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  archil«t  had  studied 
the  bnilding  at  Rome  known  aa  the  Temple  of 
Hinerra  Hadica.     S,  Vital*  is  tWon^hl;  Bj- 


chuutcriitk  ud  iateratiag,  npccidlv  io  t 
duHT,  the  lover  part  or  wbii£  ii  lined  with  ilii 
of  predons  mtrblea,  and  the  Dpper  with  t 
■cll-knowa  moMlca. 


While,  howcrer,  ehurchn  with  domu  wen 
con>tnict«d,  baailican  charchn  vtre  aUo  built. 
In  coDDectloD  with  that  of  St.  Sargini  at  Cou- 
•tantinople,  wu  a  builicao  chnrch  dedicated  to 
SS.  Peter  Mid  PanI,  which  hu  been  deetroved. 
The  church  of  the  monaitery  of  St.  CathariDe, 
on  Monnt  Sinai,  which  atill  eiUta,  i«  baailican. 
Ithu  neTertiyet  been  well  il1iutral«d;  but  the 


■partmeuta — do  doa)^  to  eem  for  the  prothoa 
■ud  diaconicou — twing  placed  cue  on  each  lidc. 
It  la  remarkable  that  the  arch  of  the  apH  ii  of 
the  honetboe  form,  and  thOK  of  the  niiTe  ire 
jiTj  much  Btilted.  The  capitala  are  Romaa  ii 
character. 

The  linast  eiainple  of  a  tuisilieau  church  o( 
thia  period  ia,  however,  that  of  S.  Apollinar*  iB 


detail  of  iht  capitals  appean  to  be 

than  Byumtioe.  It  is  a  baiitica  wiio  one  ipM) 
but  m  order  lo  form  a  chapel  for  the  lappoied 
■it«  of  the  bunuDg  bnth,  as  interior  apse  haa 
bKn  rermed.  At  the  sides  are  four  chapeK  but 
H  would  Kus  prokUiIe  that  the  chapels  and  tlw 


Claaae,  at  RaTeuna,  dedicated  in  M9.  Here  the 
eastern  ends  of  the  aisles  are  parted  off,  and  ter- 
minate in  apsai,  of  which  arrangement  this  is, 
perhaps,  (he  earliest  instance  of  which  the  dat« 
is  well  ascertained.  It  is  ■  chnrch  of  very 
noble  proportions,  and  retains  the  dccoralicns  at 
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IIm  ipM  In  nurbla 

pletotaU.  Thccipi' 
iD  tha  b^licu  chi 


\  v«7  am-  CoDsUntiDopIo,  or  odc  of  the  Isrgar  dtiu  of  th* 

to  be  oiiial  RonuQ  Empire,  maj  ba  thni  described, 

ciiod,  mora  AttoUlj  gateway  gire  ulmittuce  to  >  tirgi 

Upon  tha  court  (atrinm)  mrTOuDdnl  b;  covered  catamuda, 

Drnunenled  ia  the  centre  of  which  wu  ■  foontiiia  oranw 

rchei  oftha  (canthuiu)  contwiiiDg  vKter,  »  tbat  ablBtiooi 
might  be  perfonned  before  the  chnreh  «u  aa- 


impla  of  a 
church  tower  Though  MOordtng 
to  HubKh  (AH  Chniil  Sir^Am, 
f  J4)  the  lover  part  of  the 
tower  itand  ng  near  the  cathedral 
•f  RsreoDa  mar  probably  date 
from  the  praTiom  cealnrj  and 
parts  of  Dome  other  towen,  both 
at  Hi  me  aud  at  RaFeniia,  may 
M  ng  to  the  beginn  ng  of  the 
bth  Attached  to  the  church  of 
S.  Vitale  at  Raienna  are  two 
tmjill  round  towers,  which  have 
perhiipa  nevtr  been  carried  to 
Ih«ir  fall  intended  height. 

Tlie  cathedral  of  Parenio  In 
Irtria,  bnitt  circ.  a,d.  M2,  ii  too 
interesting  to  ba  paued  oxer 
jiarliculnrlj  aa  it  has  undergone 
eitrtmely  little  alteration,  and 
rrtains  the  atrium  before  the 
front,  and  the  baptiitery  opening 
from  the  atrium  on  the  side  op- 
posite to  the  church — the  bapti»- 
terr,  nnfortunateljr,  in  a  i«mi 
ruinous  state.  Here,  it  will  b« 
seen,  the  aisles  hnie  apsidal  enda 


apparentlj  an 
while  the  wall 
one  hair  of  its 


tion  in  "  opDi  sectlte,"  the  patlaroa  being  cam< 
posed  of  pieces  of  the  richest  marbles,  lapis  luuli, 
and  motber-of'pearl.  Abore  the  cathedra  is  a 
trnss  ilanding  on  »  globe,  andfigures  of  dolphins, 


(ered.    On  one  aide  of  tbia  atrinm  and  entered 

fromitwaathabaptiaterr.  The  basilica  Itself  va^ 
ninall;,  when  the  drcnmstancea  of  tb*  aite  per* 
mitted,  placed  on  the  vutam  side  of  the  atrinm, 
so  that  the  rising  sna    '  -■■-'■—.      ■".:. 


t  of  indlridoBl 
churches  It  maj  perhaps  be 
di-oinble  to  add,  for  the  sake  of  gifing  a  clearai ' 
i.lea  of  what  a  ehnrch  of  the  period  which  has 
been  under  consideration  was,  an  attempt  to 
reconstruct  In  imagination  such  a  building  in  a 
complete  stata  with  Its  tittings  and  decorations. 
F.iiiling  rtmaina,  with  the  assistance  to  be  d»- 
rired  from  the  writers  of  the  tim^  allow  this  to 

A  kMilicu  chnreh  of  the  lint  class  in  Borne, 


front  was  pierced  bj  three  or  fire  doorways  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  aisles,  and  in  that 
part  which  rose  abo're  the  colonnade  of  tha 
atrinm,  windows  of  immense  liie  admitted  licht 
to  the  interior;  the  wall  between  and  abova 
these  windows  was  covered  somatimea,  in  parts, 
with  moHUG  of  gUu  in  gold  and  coloar,  but 
usually  with  plates  of  richly  coloured  nutbela 
and  porphjriaa  artangmi  ao  aa  W  form  pattemsi 
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sometime^  howeyer,  stucco  painted  was  the 
cheaper  suhstitnte.  When  the  building  was,  as 
was  always  the  case  at  Rome,  of  brick,  the  same 
decoration,  by  means  of  marble  slabs  or  of  stucco, 
was,  if  not  actually  carried  out,  in  all  probability 
almost  always  projected  for  the  whole  exterior 
of  the  building.  In  only  one  case  at  Rome — that 
of  the  transept  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vinooli,  built  A.D. 
442 — is  the  finish  of  the  brickwork  such  as  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  intended  to 
remain  uncorered. 

The  doors  were  of  bronze  adorned  with  sculp- 
tures in  relief,  and  frequently  gilt,  or  of  wo<kI, 
often  richly  inlaid  or  carred.  Curtains  of  the 
richest  stuffs,  often  of  purple  or  scarlet,  em- 
broidered with  gold,  hung  at  the  doors,  to  ex- 
clude the  heat  of  summer  or  the  cold  of  winter 
while  the  doors  stood  open. 

In  the  interior  the  whole  floor  was  ooTered 
either  with  tesselated  parements  or  with  slabs 
of  many-coloured  marbles  arranged  in  beautiful 
patterns.  The  aisles  were  separated  from  the 
nave  by  ranges  of  marble  columns  whose  capitals 
supported  either  arches  or  horizontal  architraves. 
The  great  width  of  the  nave,  in  a  first-class  basi- 
lica frequently  more  than  80  feet,  and  the  forest 
of  columns  on  either  hand  (one  of  the  colonnades 
often  containing  24  or  more  columns)  when  there 
were  double  aisles,  produced  an  architectural 
effect  of  great  magnificence.  The  clerestory  wall 
was  pierced  by  numerous  immense  windows  with 
arched  heads,  one  of  which  was  over  each  inter- 
col  umniation.  These  windows  were  no  doubt 
divided  by  columns  or  pilasters  and  architraves, 
and  the  divisions  fitted  with  slabs  of  marble 
pierced  in  a  variety  of  patterns — ^these  perfora- 
tions were  in  many  or  most  cases  fitted  with  talc, 
alabaster,  or  other  transparent  or  semi-trans- 
parent stones,  or  with  glass  either  plain  or 
coloured. 

The  roof  was  flat  and  of  wood,  where  magnifi- 
cence was  sought  it  was  richly  adorned  with  carv- 
ing and  gilt.  The  semi-dome  which  covered  the 
apse  was  covered  with  mosaic  pictures,  the  subject 
being  usually  Christ,  either  seated  or  standing, 
with  his  apostles  ranged  on  each  hand.  The 
earliest  existing  example  of  this  arrangement  is 
in  the  church  of  Sta.  Pudenziana  at  Rome,  which 
although  it  has  been  much  injured  and  largely 
repaired,  still  shows  so  much  goodness  of  style  that 
it  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  a  later  date  than 
the  4th  century.  Where  a  transept  exbted  it 
was  usually  divided  from  the  nave  by  an  arch, 
the  fiice  of  which  fronting  the  nave  was  often 
also  covered  with  mosaics;  a  colossal  bust  of  Christ 
was  often  the  central  object  of  the  picture,  being 
placed  over  the  crown  of  the  arch,  while  on  either 
side  and  below  are  represented  the  seven  candle- 
sticks, the  symbols  of  the  evangelists,  and  the 
twenty-four  elders. 

Details  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  fittings 
of  churches  will  be  found  under  the  respective 
heads ;  it  may  be  sufficient  here  to  say  that  the 
apse  was  furnished  with  a  bench  following  its 
circumference  for  the  higher  clergy,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  a  raised  seat  (cathedra)  for  the 
bishop;  that  the  altar  was  usually  placed  on 
the  chord  of  the  apse  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of 
steps,  and  parted  off  from  the  nave  by  railings 
(cancelli);  below  it  was  often  a  platform  or 
qiace  (soleas),  and  beyond  this  a  quadrangular, 
Mually  oblong,  enclosure  (chorus,  presbyterium ; 


the  last  perhaps  improperly),  in  which  the  siagen 
and  readers  were  stationed.  This  enclosure  wm 
formed  by  railings  or  dwarf  walls,  and  connected 
with  these  was  the  ambo  or  reading  desk.  At 
Rome,  and  probably  elsewhere,  a  space  on  either 
side  o{  the  chorus  was  also  railed  in,  that  mx  thi 
right  being  called  *  senatorium,'  and  approprialicd 
to  senators  or  other  men  of  rank,  that  on  the 
left,  called  *  matroneum,'  to  women  of  the  sane 
degrees.  Where  a  gallery,  or,  as  we  now  say,  t 
triforium  existed,  it  was  set  apart  for  women, 
but  this  arrangement  was  not  very  common  ia 
the  West. 

Benches  or  other  seats  were  probably  provided 
in  the  chorus,  the  senatorium,  and  the  matro- 
neum,  but  the  rest  of  the  church  was  left  alto- 
gether open  and  fVee.  These  seats  were  either 
of  marble  or  of  carved  wood,  in  many  instances 
gilded,  the  railings  of  the  same  materials  or  of 
bronze.  Over  the  altar  was  a  lofty  and  richly 
decorated  canopy  (ciboriuro),  fh>m  the  arches  of 
which  hung  curtains  of  stuffi  of  the  richest 
colours  interwoven  with  gold.  Like  curtains 
often  depended  from  the  arches  of  the  nave,  and 
hung  at  the  doors.  Vases,  crowns,  and  lamps 
of  silver  or  of  gold  hung  from  the  arches,  or 
were  placed  upon  the  dwarf  walls  or  partitions 
which  separated  the  various  divisions  of  the 
edifice. 

According  to  the  proposed  plan,  the  history 
of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  period 
which  follows,  viz.  from  the  death  of  Justinian 
to  that  of  Charlemagne,  will  be  treated  of  under 
separate  sections. 

IV.  The  Period  from  the  death  of  JruHfiian  to 
the  death  of  Charlemagne. — 1.  The  western  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  Eastern  Empire, — 
During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
churches  were  built  on  the  basilican  plan, 
as  well  as  on  one  derived  probably  in  part 
from  such  churches  as  that  at  Ezra,  in  central 
Syria,  in  part  from  the  circular  or  polygonal 
churches  which  had  been  constructed  through- 
out Christendom.  Soon  after  the  time  of 
Justinian  the  basilican  type  was  no  longer 
followed,  but  a  peculiar  plan  was  adopted, 
that  in  which  the  building  assumes  a  form 
approaching  to  a  square,  the  central  part 
being  covered  by  a  dome  placed  on  a  drum 
pierced  with  windows.  The  period  which 
followed  the  death  of  Justinian  was  one  of 
political  trouble,  and  hence  examples  of  the 
progress  of  Byzantine  architecture  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  6th  and  the  7th  centuries 
are  somewhat  deficient.  The  church  of  St.  Cle- 
ment at  Ancyra,  however,  probably  belongs  to 
this  period,  as  the  dome  is  raised  on  a  low  drum 
pierced  with  windows ;  in  plan  the  church  ap- 
proximates to  that  of  the  later  Greek  churches. 
The  church  of  St.  Irene  at  Constantinople,  which 
may  probably  date  from  the  earlier  half  of  the 
8th  century,  shows  a  further  advance,  as  thet'cme 
is  there  raised  on  a  lofty  drum  pierced  with  w  in- 
dows;  some  features  of  the  earlier  plan  are, 
however,  preserved,  as  there  is  only  one  apse, 
and  as  its  form  is  oblong.  The  church  of  St. 
Nicholas  at  Myra  is  perhaps  more  modem  than 
either ;  it  has  a  double  narthex,  three  apses,  a 
lesser  on  each  side  of  the  larger,  and  a  dome 
raised  on  a  drum  in  which  are  windows.  If  the 
remains  of  the  iconostasis  and  ciborium  shewn 
in  plate  Iviii.  of  Texier  and  Pullaii*8  Bysantme 
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JraUMitrv  in  tbna  of  tha  oHfcln&l  conitrno- 
tea,  tbc  whole  •pact  tut  of  the  dome  wu  parted 
off  from  th«  beam.  Til*  church  ii  of  cotaidenihU 
dilDrIuiaDl^  abont  100  feet  ia  ntreme  length  bj 
SO  wide  in  the  eutern  pirt,  the  urtbecM  ei' 
tesdiDg  iD  width  to  about  115  feet. 

AiutheT  charch  of  mDch  iutoreit,  aod  pn>- 
bablj  of  about  the  nine  daU,  ii  that  which 
■liita  In  raini  aeir  the  remaiiu  of  the  udeat 
Tnbalm  la  Ljda. 

2.  Armenia  and  t)li  adjacmt  pnmncta. — The 
cborcbe*  remaining  in  theae  conntriea  hare  not 
w  jet  been  atniJied  with  aafficient  care  and 
knowledge  to  allow  rary  aatiafactoi;  coDcltulona 
Is  be  formed  aa  to  the  real  date*  of  thoM  now 
(lilting.  Tha  Peraiaa  InTaalone  in  the  5tb  and 
6th  ccnturio,  and  the  Hahomedan  conqneat  in 
tlw  Tth,  mujt  haTB  caiuaed  damage  and  deitmc- 
tiou  to  a  great  portion  of  the  older  buildinga  ;  a 
high  antlqnitj  ia  nerertheln*  claimed  for  tercral 
chnrcbea,  bat  how  much  of  the  aiiiting  building 
i>  naUj  of  earlj  date,  ia  Terj  ancertaln. 

One  of  the  earlieat  ia  appareallr  that  at 
Dighonr  near  Ani  in  Armenia,  whicb  Mr.  Fer- 
fSHoo  thioka  maj  ha  referred  to  the  7th  cen- 
tary.  It  beara  an  erident  reaemblanee  in  tijie, 
thongh  not  much  in  plan,  toeome  of  the  chnrcbee 
of  the  Haouran  dalini;  from  the  previooa  centnrT. 
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trifhrlom  arriad  over  the  sialee  and  along  th* 
wall  of  tha  front.  At  S.  LortDio  th*  aiile  mob 
hare  been  deatrojed,  bnt  no  doubt  once  eiiatad. 
In  other  reepecta  they  do  not  differ  trom  tha 
earlier  chorchea. 

The  charch  of  9S.  Vineenio  «d  Anaatatio  alle 
tre  Fontana,  near  Borne,  (bunded  S2&-e36  and 
labnilt  772-795,  ii  however  rery  remarkable  in 
an  architectural  point  of  Tiew,  aa  it  la  not  con- 
atructed  with  columna  taken  from  older  build- 
inga,  bnt  altogether  of  new  material  and  with 
coniiderable  originality. 

In  the  earlj  part  of  the  9th  ccntiuy  thne 
chorchea  were  built  in  Rome  by  Popa  Paachal  I. 
(817-824),  Sta.  Ptswade,  Sta.  Cecilia,  and  Sta. 
Maria,  in  Domenica.  All  atill  eiiit,  and  though 
badly  injured  by  rtpaira  and  altcntiona,  itill 
present  Tery  mnch  that  ii  Intereating  and 
original.  The  firat  haa  a  n>Ta  and  aijdea,  a 
tranacpt,  and  a  aingla  apae.  The  columna 
diriding  the  nara  from  tha  aiiUa  are  antique 
and  aupport  an  entablaturr,  tha  rangea  are 
broken  by  throe  oblong  piera,  which  carry 
archea  apanning  tha  naTa,  but  theie,  according 
to  Hllbach,  are  not  original,  but  inaertad  not 
Tery  long  after  the  conitruction  of  the  building. 
The  trauMpt  la  entered  from  tha  naTe  by  a 
trinmphal  arch,  the   front  rod  aoSt  of  which 


The  charch  of  St.  Hri|iaune  near  EtchmiadiJn 
n  beliend  by  Dr.  Neale  (flb/ji  £a«to^  Church, 
I.  3IM)  to  date  from  tha  6th  century,  and  he  con- 
aidcn  ita  peculiar  plan  to  hare  been  tha  form 
followed  in  ■  large  proportion  of  the  Annenian 
and  Georgian  chuichee.  The  germ  of  the  ar- 
rangement,  however,  ei'istM  in  the  cathedral  of 
Boirah  in  the  Haooran  of  A.D.  512. 

Tha  two  receaaea  in  theia  Armenian  churchea 
which  Bank  the  apse  in  which  the  altar  atood, 
were  doobtltai  ni*d   for  tha  prolbraii  and  dia- 

applied  mnit  be  matter  of  conjecture. 

The  primatial  church  of  Armenia,  that  of 
Elchmikdiia,  hai  lomething  of  the  aame  arrange- 
ment, but  wanta  the  weilem  chamber.  It  waa 
probably  founded  in  534,  but  underwent  many 
alifrationi  and  reparationi,  ana  Tcry  important 

The  church  of  UtDclar  la  aaid  to  haTa  been 
erected  bel wee 0  71BaDdT2Bj  lUplan  la  rather 
Bytantine  than  diitincIiTily  Armenian. 

A.  Italy. — In  Rome  but  few  important  worki 
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ling  of  S.  Lo. 
Hura  (578-5»n)  (Ihe  preeent  choir),  and  of 
Apwae  (6'i&-638)  were  among  the  moat  con 
AmtAt  undertakiDga.  Theaa  biuldinga  are  ali 
ia  «■•  roapact,  Til.  that  thay  'lare  a  gallery 
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lica,  aa  are  alio  Ihe  apee 
and  the  wall  on  each  aide  of  it.  All  theae  were 
placed  there  by  Pope  Paachal,  and  are  moat 
valuable  monumenta  of  the  aUtc  of  art  of  hia 

Below  the  raiaed  tribune  la  a  "confaaaio" — a 
Taalt  under  the  high  altar.  The  wcat  end  of 
the  traiuept  (the  charch  atanding  nearly  north 
and  aonth)  wu  at  an  early  time  parted  off  by  a 
wall,  and  on  thia  a  low  tower  hat  been  raiaed. 
The  part  thna  walled  off  ia  of  peculiar  intereat, 
ai  perhapa  no  portion  of  a  charch  of  >o  early  a 
date  remaina  in  so  unaltered  a  aUt*.  The  walla 
are  eorered  with  remaina  of  fraacoea  which  aeem 
to  be  coeral  with  tha  moaaica,  and  tlie  wiudowa 
retain  the  pierced  alaba  of  marble,  tha  aperlaree 
of  which  atill  contain  fragmenta  of  tha  laminae 
of  Ulc  through  which  light  waa  admitted. 

The  chapel  of  8.  Zeno,  attuhed  to  the  east 
aide  of  the  nare,  haa  been  noticed  under  Chapel. 
The  doorway  leading  into  it  ia  of  great  intereat 
to  tha  arcbitectnral  antiquary,  aa  it  ahowa  thai 
In  tha  beginning  of  the  9th  century  the  pre- 
valent style  of  onument  waa  that  formed  by 
knots  or  plaited  patterns  of  Ihe  same  character 
aa  those  in  use  in  England  and  elaewher* 
between  A.D.  700  and  A.D.  1000.  Tha  tiacutka 
is  feeble,  icratchy,  and  irregular. 

Sta.  Cecilia  baa   been    grentlj  altatalt  <>id; 
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retains  very  interesting  mosaics,  also  the  work 
of  Pope  Paschal.  The  dutribation  and  subjects 
are  much  the  same  as  those  at  Sta.  Prassede. 

The  Roman  churches  of  this  date,  howerer 
inferior  in  style  to  those  of  the  earlier  period, 
must  have  presented  an  appearance  of  equal 
splendour;  mosaic  and  precious  marbles  were 
not  spared,  nor  doubtless  gilded  roofs.  Doors 
were  of  bronze,  or  even  of  more  costly  materials, 
for  Honorius  1.  is  said  in  the  Lib.  Pontif.  to  have 
covered  the  doors  of  the  Vatican  basilica  with 
silvei  weighing  975  lbs. 

Examples  of  churches  of  the  period  under 
consideration,  with  well-ascertained  dates,  are 
not  so  readily  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  Italy 
as  in  Rome;  but  a  few  buildings  exist  which 
can  be  assigned  on  historical  data  to  this  period, 
the  character  of  which  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  that  of  those  of  other  countries  whose  date 
can  be  ascertained.  Such  are  the  Duomo  Vecchio 
and  Sta.  Giulia  at  Brescia,  and  SS.  A(>ostoli  at 
Florence.  The  first  of  these  is  by  some  assigned 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  century,  by  others, 
with  greater  probability,  to  about  a.d.  774 ;  it 
is  a  large  circular  church  about  125  feet  in 
diameter,  covered  by  a  dome  of  65  feet  internal 
diameter ;  it  is  extremely  plain,  having  no  shafts 
or  columns,   but    piers  carrying  square-edged 


Duomo  Y«oiiilo,  Brasola. 

archer  sprmging  from  very  simply  moulded  im- 
posts ;  the  whole  is  roughly  and  irregulai'ly 
built. 

Sta.  Giulia  forms  part  of  a  convent  founded  by 
De&iderius,  King  of  the  Lombards  (757-773) 
and  is  a  basilican  church. 

SS.  Apostoli  at  Florence  is  believed  on  respec- 
table authority  to  have  been  dedicated  in  the 
presence  of  Charles  the  Great ;  it  is  a  small 
basilican  church  with  antique  columns,  pro- 
bably brought  from  Fiesole. 

The  Duomo  of  Torcello,  near  Venice,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  originally  built  in  the 
7th  century,  but  largely  repaired  or  rebuilt  in 
A.D.  1000.  It  is  on  the  basilican  plan,  with 
ranges  of  columns  dividing  the  nave  from  the 
aisles ;  it  is  particularly  interesting,  as  pre- 
serving in  a  more  perfect  state  than  elsewhere 
the  intei-nal  arrangement  of  the  apse,  the  bishop's 
cathedra  being  placed  against  the  central  point 
of  the  curve  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  steps,  on 
either  side  of  which  are  six  concentric  ranges  of 
steps  for  the  presbyters ;  the  altar  is  placed  on 
A  platform  in  front,  and  a  screen  divides  the 
presbytery  or  chorus  from  the  nave.  Under  the 
apse  is  a  small  crypt.    In  front  oi  the  church 


are  the  traces  of  a  baptistery,  square  extemnfifi 
octagonal  within.  The  apse  s  flanlced  by  tvi 
minor  apses,  which  may  prob{.bly  date  from  the 
rebuilding.  This  church  has  much  resemblniKi 
to  the  cathedral  of  Parenzo  in  Istria.  Cloee  tc 
its  west  front  stands  the  small  church  of  Sta. 
Fosca,  which  by  some  is  believed  to  be  of  the 
same  date  as  the  Duomo,  by  others  is  referred 
to  the  9th  or  10th  century.  S.  Giovanni  in 
Fonte,  the  baptistery  of  the  Cathedral  of  Ve- 
rona, though  much  altered  and  repaired,  pro- 
bably dates  from  a  period  not  later  than  the 
9th  century ;  it  is  a  small  building  with  nave, 
aisles,  and  apse. 

4.  France^  Germany^  cand Switzerland.—  Though 
many  and  large  churches  were  constructed  m 
the  opulent  cities  of  the  Roman  provinces  of 
Gallia  during  the  period  of  Roman  occupation, 
nothing  has  come  down  to  our  time  except  a 
few  fragments.  The  description  given  by  Side- 
nius  Apollinaris  (Epist.  xii.)  of  the  gilded  roof, 
the  glass  mosaic  of  the  walls,  the  varionslr 
coloured  marbles,  and  the  stony  wood  of  colnmos 
seems  to  shew  that  in  their  pristine  glory  the 
churches  of  Lyons  or  of  "  opulent  Vienna  "  were 
little  inferior  in  splendour  to  those  of  the 
imperial  city. 

Churches  continued  to  be  constructed  under 
the  rule  of  the  Teutonic  conquerors,  although 
doubtless  of  much  diminished  magniflcence. 
Gregory  of  Tours  {Hisi,  F^anc  iL  14)  describes 
the  basilica  built  by  Perpetuus  at  Tours,  in 
honour  of  Eustochius,  in  the  following  words : 
^  Habet  in  longum  pedes  centum  sexaginta,  in 
latum  sexaginta ;  habet  in  altum  usque  ad  came- 
ram  pedes  quadringenta  quinque,  fenestras  is 
altario  triginti  duas,  in  capso  viginti ;  ostia  octo, 
tria  in  altario,  quinque  in  capso." 

Hubsch  {Alt-Christ,  Kirchen,  pi.  xlviii.  figs.  6 
and  7)  has  made  a  conjectural  plan  and  section 
of  this  church,  believing  it  to  have  been  planned 
as  parallel-triapsal. 

The  same  historian  (ii.  16)  describes  the 
church  built  by  St.  Kamatius  at  Clermont,  as 
150  feet  long,  60  feet  broad,  and  50  feet  high, 
with  a  round  apse,  and  aisles  on  each  side.  It 
had,  he  says,  42  windows,  70  columns,  and  8 
doors.  The  walls  of  the  altarium  were  adorned 
with  *^Opus  sarsurium,"  ue,  sectile  work,  of 
various  marbles. 

At  Perigueux  are  said  (J.  H.  Parker,  ArcheO' 
logics  xxxvii.  248)  to  be  remains  of  a  church  of 
this  period,  remarkable  as  having  barrel  vaults 
carried  on  arches  transversely  across  the  aisles. 
At  Beauvais,  attached  to  the  cathedra],  is  a 
portion,  no  doubt  the  nave  and  aisles,  of  a  much 
earlier  church  known  as  the  Basse  Oeuvre; 
it  closely  resembles  in  character  the  buildings 
in  Italy,  such  as  SS.  Vincenzo  ed  Anastasio  near 
Rome,  which  are  believed  to  date  from  the  7th 
or  8th  centuries ;  but  it  may  even  be  older,  as 
it  is  simply  a  building  Roman  in  style,  and  se 
plain  as  to  give  none  of  that  assistance  towards 
the  formation  of  an  opinion  as  to  the  date  which 
mouldings  or  ornament  afford.  The  great  size 
of  the  windows  is,  however,  perhaps,  an  indica- 
tion of  early  date.  Several  other  smaller  ex- 
amples of  like  character  are  said  to  exist  within 
the  diocese  of  Beauvais. 

In  the  baptistery  at  Poitiers  we  have  an  ex 
ample  of  a  somewhat  more  ambitious  attempt 
at  classical  architecture ;  but  the  manner  is 


OBtlBCH 

•rl;tli  tha  onuiDtnUl  piH«s  are  pnt  tagethar 

ittiOta  an  nttcr  bubariBm  aiiil  want  of  aichl- 
tcctiml  knovlolg*  or  tute. 

Somcnhit  ikin  to  this  baildiDjf  ara  (om« 
cburch«  not  fir  from  the  I,oire,  af  St.  Ge'Derf  ui 
DOT   Poitiers,    SareDitres  ia  Anjuu,  Sic;    bath 

bniiding,  nod  the  former  has  much  decoration 
bj  triaogalar  pedimenU  and  a  sort  of  mosaic  in 
brickwork,  probably  a  rarietj  of  the  opus  snr- 
luriutD  of  Gregory  of  Tours.  The  buildiD^  of 
thi>  class  are  ascribed  hj  the  French  aoiiqunrics 
with  much  probability  to  tha  period  from  the 
6lh  to  Ihe  8th  ceatuty. 

In  the  Talley  of  the  Rhone  and  the  adjacent  ter- 
ritories, where  are  ubuDdaoH  of  remains  of  Roman 
architeclare  tad  plenty  of  excellent  and  durable 
freestone,  the  clu!.ical  models  were  so  well  copied 
for  several  cenlurtes  that  it  is  matter  of  great 
doubt  to  what  date  many  buildings  should  be 
■Mieneil.     One   rerr   characlerirtie   example   is 
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work,  but  the  imposts  generally  are  of  the  rudest 
kind,  though  one  or  two  shew  mouldings  of  a 
somewhat  complicated  chsracter  and  apparentlj 

iiro)ierly  cut,  whether  these  are  the  work  of  a 
Bter  time  or  not  is  not  clear.  Beneath  tha 
central  tower  is  a  sort  of  copola  restinu  on  pen- 
dentivea,  and  pierced  in  the  centre  with  a  Urge 

When,  however,  the  infiuence  of  Charlw  the 

known,  began  to  make  itself  felt,  we  find  a 
marked  improTement  in  architecture;  besides  the 
most  remarkable  monument  of  his  reign,  the 
minster  of  Aii-la-Chapelle,  we  have  seceral  other 
chorches  erected  either  under  him  or  hit  immi 


oepti< 


of  the  I 


enable  i 


10  fori 


a  deli- 


two-storied  parallelogram. 


the  porch  of  the  calhedrul  of  A 

na>  all  the  chancter  of  a  buildin^ 

rmpirr.  but  in  Ur.  Fergusson's  ojiinion  is  not 

•Aitr    than    the   CarloTinginn    era.      The   same 

i-m^imeitla  are  found  on  this  porch  and  in  the 

interior  ..(  the  church,  and  it  would   therefme 

>ri-m  that  the  whole  building  is  of  about  the 

In  lh<'  .Tura.  nol  far  from  Orbe,  at  Ihe  con- 
Tvnt  of  ELimain-molifr.  a  church  was  dedicated 
in  A.D.  T.V:(  by  Pi,pe  Stephen  11.,  anJ  Ihe  nave. 
t^JDM'[>'^  and  lower  now  eiistin;;.  are  beliereJ 
to  be  <h.*e  of  the  original  structure.  The  two- 
alorii^  nirtbei  Mr.  Ferguswa  thinks  may  be  a 
ceotuiy  or  two,  but  Blavignac  (ffid.  de  FArrki. 
tKtart  Sacrtk.  Ac.)    only   a   little  later.     The 

three  diameters  in  height,  corbelleit  out  square 
at  the  lop.  the  hSAet  quadrangular  bloi'ks.     The 


of  the  period  in  Germany  or  France  is  the  min»lcr 
of  Aii-la-Chapelle,  the  original  character  of 
which,  though  hidden  by  repairs  and  mleilaken 
attempts  at  decoration,  can  still  be  satisfactorily 

cated  in  804 ;  it  Is  externally  a  polygon  of  six- 
teen sides,  to  the  west  i>  attached  a  lower-Hk* 
building,  flanked  by  two  circular  towers  con- 
taining staircases.  What  the  original  arrange- 
ment of  the  east  end  was  is  an  fortunalely  un- 
known, as  in  the  14th  century  it  was  replaced 
br  a  new  choir.  The  building  i<  about  105  feet, 
the  dome  47  feet  6  inches  in  di.imetrr,  and  the 
latter  rises  about  100  I'eel  nb.ivo  the  Hoor. 
a  1      In   the  interior  are  eight  eoninuuuil  ^^''V 
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made  up  of  rectangular  figures  and  without 
shafts,  which  support  plain  round  arches;  the 
triibrium  is  yery  lofty,  and  the  arches  opening 
from  this  into  the  central  space  have  screens  of 
columns  in  two  stories,  the  lower  carrying  arches 
while  the  upper  run  up  to  the  arch  which  spans 
the  openings.  Above  there  are  eight  round- 
headed  windows,  and  the  whole  is  covered  by 
an  octagonal  dome.  The  columns  of  the  trifo- 
rium  are  antique,  and  so  it  would  appear  were 
their  capitals;  the  bases  seem  to  have  been 
made  for  the  building,  and  according  to  Kugler 
(Geach,  der  Bctukunst,  i.  409)  are  very  shapeless. 
The  best  preserved  part  of  the  interior  is  the 
belfry  over  the  porch;  this  is  covered  with  a 
plain  waggon  vault,  and  shews  plain  rectangular 
piers  with  moulded  bases,  and  imposts  carrying 
equally  plain  arches.  The  severely  simple  cha- 
racter of  the  building  is  very  well  seen  in  this 
chamber,  which  is  on  a  level  with  and  originally 
opened  into  the  triforium.  The  dome  was  once 
covered  with  mosaic,  which  has  wholly  dis- 
appeared ;  but  Ciampini  ( Vet,  Mem,  iL  41)  has 
engraved  a  part  of  it,  three  of  the  eight  segments 
of  which  it  was  composed.  In  the  central  of 
these  is  a  colossal  figure  of  Christ  seated  on  a 
throne,  surrounded  by  concentric  rings  of  colour 
representing  the  rainbow,  the  ground  on  which 
this  figure  was  placed  was  golden  with  red  stars, 
below  are  seven  of  the  twenty-four  elders  of  the 
Apocal vpse.  The  simple  grandeur  of  this  picture 
must  have  harmonized  well  with  the  whole 
character  of  the  building.  The  triforium  would 
seem  to  have  been  paved  with  mosaic  and  other 
pavements  brought  from  Ravenna  or  Rome :  two 
fragments  still  remain,  one  of  black  and  white 
tesserae,  the  other  of  sectile  work,  in  marble 
slabs  of  various  colours.  The  fronts  of  the 
openings  from  the  triforium  to  the  central  space 
are  protected  by  cancel  li  of  bronze,  doubtless 
also  brought  from  Ravenna  or  Rome ;  they  are 
of  several  patterns,  some  of  classical  Roman 
character,  others  Byzantine. 

A  vault  is  said  to  exist  beneath  the  centre  of 
the  church,  and  to  have  served  as  the  burial- 
place  of  the  great  emperor ;  but  it  is  not  acces- 
sible, and  nothing  seems  to  be  known  as  to  its 
character.    The  western  doors  are  of  bronze. 

The  exterior  is  very  plain,  the  only  ornament 
being  some  pilasters  at  the  angles  of  the  drum 
of  the  dome ;  these  have  capitals  of  classical 
character,  but  in  their  wasted  state  it  would  be 
difficult  to  decide  whether  they  are  really  antique 
or  copies  of  antique  work. 

A  document  of  the  utmost  value  as  affording 
information  as  to  the  arrangements  of  a  large 
conventual  church,  is  the  plan  preserved  in  the 
public  library  of  St.  Gall,  and  first  published 
by  Mabillon  {Ann.  Ben,  Ord.).  It  appears  to 
have  been  sent  to  Abbot  Gozpertus,  who  began 
to  rebuild  the  church  and  monastery  in  A.D.  829, 
and  very  probably  was  prepared  by  Eginhard, 
who  was  prefect  of  the  royal  buildings  under 
Charles  the  Great.  The  annexed  cut  represents 
that  part  which  contains  the  chui-ch  and  its 
appendages. 

The  plan  is  without  scale,  and  little  or  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  proportional  size 
cf  the  parts,  as  Professor  Willis  has  observed ; 
the  church  is  said,  in  legends  written  upon  it, 
to  be  200  feet  long  and  80  feet  broad ;  but  in 
the  plan,  if  we  assume  the  length  to  be  200  feet, 


the  breadth  would  be  only  56  feet.  The  draw- 
ing must  no  doubt  be  considered  rather  ss  i 
scheme  for  a  great  monastery  than  as  a  plan  to 
be  carried  out  by  an  architect ;  its  peculiaritia 
will  be  readily  seen ;  first  among  these  are  the 
apses  at  each  end,  an  arrangement  afterwards 
common  in  Germany,  but  of  which  we  have  no 
earlier  instance.  The  circular  towers  are  also 
remarkable.  At  the  east  end  the  drawing  is 
confused  by  the  attempt  to  shew  both  the  crypt 
and  the  choir;  the  space  marked  by  slanting 
lines  bears  in  the  original  the  legend  ^  involatio 
arcuum,''  and  no  doubt  is  meant  to  represent  an 
arched  passage,  from  whence  proceeds  a  short 
passage  to  the  confession. 

The  church  of  Granson,  near  the  lake  of  Nen- 
chitel,  according  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  is  of  the 
Carlovingian  era,  though  others  are  disposed  to 
place  it  in  the  11th  century. 

In  France  the  most  important  examples  of  the 
Carlovingian  period  seem  to  be  the  nave  of  the 
church  of  Mortier  en  Der,  near  Yassy,  which 
exhibits  a  style  very  nearly  akin  to  that  of  the 
Minster  of  Aix-ls'Chapelle,  and  the  remains 
of  the  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Angers.  This 
last  was  founded  some  years  before  819,  as  the 
Empress  Hermengarde,  who  died  in  that  jear 
was  the  foundress,  and  was  interred  within 
it.  It  consisted  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  a  central 
tower,  and  a  rather  long  transept ;  the  eastern 
part  having  been  replaced  by  a  choir  of  the  12th 
century.  The  piers  separating  the  nave  from 
the  aisles  are  oblong,  but  chamfered  at  the 
angles,  and  carry  plain  unmoulded  arches  of 
rectangular  section ;  there  is  no  triforium,  but  a 
clerestory  of  windows  of  rather  long  proportion. 
The  tower  has  a  dome  which  originally  sprang 
from  the  capitals  of  four  massive  circular  pillars, 
which,  as  they  are  engaged  in  the  piers  which 
carry  the  tower,  shew  only  the  fourth  of  a 
circle.  The  capitals  have  some  shallow  carving, 
chiefly  patterns  of  plaited  work.  In  several 
parts  of  the  church  two  or  three  courses  of  tlat 
bricks  are  introduced  between  the  courses  of 
stonework. 

The  church  of  Germigny-sur-Loire  is  a  build- 
ing of  very  remarkable  character,  and  in  it, 
incised  on  the  abaci  of  the  two  eastern  capitals 
of  the  tower  piers,  b  an  inscription  recording  its 
dedication  in  806.  The  plan,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  peculiar,  having  a  tower  in  the  middle  of  a 
square,  with  an  apse  projecting  from  three  of 
the  faces,  and  two  small  apses  flanking  the  eastern 
apse.  The  piers  are  square,  and  have  imposts  of 
blocks  and  some  knotwork  in  shallow  relief. 
Among  the  most  peculiar  features  are  the  small 
shafts  attached  to  the  piers  at  the  entrance  of 
the  eastern  apse.  These  recall  some  of  the 
details  of  Romain-motier,  as  the  imposts  do 
those  of  St.  Martin  at  Angers. 

5.  Spam, — As  in  Gaul,  little  or  nothing  remains 
in  Spain  of  the  churches  built  before  the  in- 
vasion of  the  barbarians;  and  those  which  the 
latter  constructed  were  destroyed  by  the  Arabs. 
Some  capitals  and  fragments,  probably  of  en- 
closures of  *  chori  cantorum,'  exist  at  Cordova 
(^MoDumentos  Arquitectdnicos  de  Espafia*),  and 
some  other  fragments  and  capitals  have  been 
found  at  Toledo  on  the  sites  of  the  basilicas  of 
St.  Leocadia,  built  A.D.  600,  and  of  St.  Gines, 
said  to  date  from  the  8th  century  (*  El  arte 
Latino — Bizantino  en  Espafia,'  by  Don  Jo^i*  Ann- 
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dor  de  1m  Rios).  At  Venta  de  Bafios,  near 
PaleDcia,  the  church  built  by  Reccesyinthus  in 
A.D.  661,  is  stated  to  remain  in  a  tolerably  com- 
plete state. 

The  only  other  churches  which  can  be  supposed 
to  date  from  a  period  eren  as  early  as  the  9th 
century  which  hare  as  yet  been  noticed,  are  a 
few  in  the  Asturias,  not  far  from  Oyiedo. 

These,  however,  present  many  remarkable 
peculiarities  of  plan,  having  square  ended  chan- 
cels, and  chapels  or  apartments  attached  to 
their  sides.  One  of  the  group,  Sta.  Maria  de 
Naranco  is  stated  to  have  been  built  cir.  848, 
and  as  the  others  are  somewhat  plainer  and 
ruder  in  style  they  are  more  probably  earlier 
than  later.  The  most  remarkable  is  that  of  the 
Ermita  de  Sta.  Christina,  near  la  Pola  de  Lena, 
which  retains  the  original  partition  separating 
the  choir  from  the  nave:  the  choir  is  raised 
above  the  nave,  and  the  altar  recess  above  the 
choir,  these  as  well  as  the  western  part  of  the 
ciiurch  are  vaulted  over,  so  that  there  are 
chambers  above  them.  The  central  space  is 
covered  by  a  waggon  vault.  The  circular  panels 
Id  the  upper  part  of  the  choir  screen  are  pierced, 
the  central  panel  below  carved  with  ornament, 
having  much  affinity  with  that  to  be  seen  on  the 
crowns  of  the  7th  century  found  at  Fuente  de 
Guarrnzeo,  near  Toledo. 

S.  Salvador  de  Yaldedios,  near  Villaviciosa, 
has  aisles,  but  the  same  system  of  vaulting  over 
both  ends  of  the  church  exists,  and  as  in  the 
others  there  are  small  chambers  right  and  left 
on  entering  by  the  western  door.  One  of  these 
probably  served  as  a  baptistry,  as  is  the  case  at 
Sta.  Maria  de  Naranco.  A  porch  and  other 
chambers  are  attached  to  the  south  side,  and 
may  have  served  as  dwellings  for  priests  or 
attendants  on  the  church.  This  has  been  at- 
tributed to  A.D.  892. 

Sta.  Maria  de  Naranco  is  nearly  on  the  same 
plan,  and  appears  to  have  always  been  a  parish 
church. 

The  upper  chambers  in  all  these  churches  are 
open  to  the  church,  act  closed  as  in  Ireland,  and 
capable  of  bemg  used  as  dwelling  places. 

These  buildings  are  all  small,  Sta.  Cristina 
being  about  50  feet  long,  Sta.  Maria  de  Naranco 
about  70,  but  have  a  good  deal  of  ornament,  and 
exhibit  a  peculiarity  of  style,  the  origin  of 
which  cannot  be  tniced  to  any  other  country, 
and  which  was  probably  developed  from  the 
earlier  imitations  of  Roman  work.  A  clue  to 
the  reasons  for  the  peculiarity  of  plan  seems 
altogether  wanting.  The  square  end  of  the 
chancel  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  indicate 
some  Irish  influence  as  that  country  is  the  only 
one  where  this  foim  is  anything  but  the  rarest 
exception. 

Although,  as  has  been  said,  the  churches  of 
the  earlier  period  have  disappeared,  Spain  h;Ls 
preserved  in  a  remarkable  manner  some  of  the 
trjditions  of  the  arrangement  of  churches  in 
the  earlier  periods;  thus  the  *coro,'  instead  of 
beginning  to  the  east  of  the  transepts,  is,  like 
the  "chorus  cantorum"  of  the  early  basi- 
licas, extended  into  the  nave,  and  the  central 
lantern  tower  is  called  the  *cimborio,'  in 
memory,  doubtless,  of  a  time  when  it  served  as 
the  *  ciborium  *  of  the  high  altar,  now  placed 
in  the  elongated  choir,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
Spaniards,   ^capilla    maiyor.*       Probably  these 
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traditions  were  handed  down  through  a  chain  d 
numerous  links,  the  earlier  of  which  haw 
perished. 

6.  frelandL — We  find  here  a  great  number  d 
very  small  churches  very  roughly  built«  with  very 
little  attempt  at  any  decoration,  frequently  lighted 
only  by  one  very  small  window,  but  constructed 
usually  with  extremely  large  stones,  and  not  nn- 
frequently  built  with  that  material  exclusively, 
the  roof  being  formed  by  horizontal  courses, 
each  brought  forward  until  they  met  at  the 
top. 

Such  are  the  churches  or  chapels  of  Tempull 
Ceannanach,  on  the  middle  island  of  the  bay  of 
Gal  way  (Petrie,  Eccle.  Arch,  of  Ireland^  p.  189X 
of  St.  Mac  Dara  on  the  island  of  Craach  Mhic 
Dara,  off  the  coast  of  Connemara  {id.  p.  190^ 
of  Ratass,  0».  Kerry  (id.  p.  169^  of  Fore,  O. 
Westmeath  {id.  p.  174),  and  many  others.  The 
two  fxY^X  of  these  churches  form  single  apart- 
ments without  any  division  into  nave  and  chan- 
cel, and  measure,  the  first  16  feet  6  inches,  by 
12  feet  6  inches  internally ;  the  second  15  feet 
by  1 1  inches ;  both  are  roofed  with  stone  in  the 
manner  described.  The  two  other  churches  are 
in  a  less  complete  state,  but  their  doorways 
are  remarkable  for  their  square  heads,  and  the 
immense  size  of  the  stones  of  which  they  are 
constructed  ;  in  that  of  Ratass  the  lintel  is  7  feet 
6  inches  long,  2  feet  high,  and  extends  through 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall.  There  appears 
in  this  doorway  an  evident  intention  of  imitating 
the  architecture  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  building. 
In  that  of  Fore  the  Kntel  is  6  feet  long,  2  feet 
high,  and  3  feet  deep,  and  is  sculptured  with  a 
cross  within  a  circle,  on  a  projecting  tablet 
Both  these  churches  are  attributed  by  Mr.  Petrie 
to  the  6th  or  7th  centuries.  It  is  a  question 
of  much  interest  whence  the  builders  of  these 
churches  derived  their  ideas  of  architecture, 
these  buildings  resembling  in  no  respect  any 
contemporaneous  structures  in  England,  France, 
or  Italy.  Improbable  as  the  suggestion  may  at 
first  sight  appcjir,  it  would  .«teem  that  it  was 
Central  Syria  which  furnished  the  models ;  th.it 
country  abounds  with  churches  and  mona.st«ries 
constructed  between  the  3rd  and  7th  centuries 
in  a  style  founded  upon  the  Roman  architecture 
of  the  time,  but  with  many  peculiarities  both  of 
construction  aud  of  detail.  Among  the  former 
of  these  is  the  use  of  very  large  stones,  and  the 
pratice  of  roofing  small  buildings  by  advancing 
each  course  somewhat  nearer  the  centre  than 
that  below;  examples  of  both  will  be  found  in 
plenty  in  Count  Melchior  de  Vogu6*s  Syrie  Cen- 
trale.  Although  in  these  buildings  arched  door- 
ways are  the  most  common,  those  formed  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner  as  the  Irish  examples, 
with  one  large  block  for  a  lintel,  are  frequently 
found ;  and  one  of  these  {Syrie  Ccntrale,  p.  99, 
fig.  4),  may  almost  pjiss  for  the  original  of  which 
the  lintel  at  Fore  is  the  rough  copy.  The  Irish 
buildings  have  far  more  the  appearance  of  such 
copies  of  the  products  of  a  cultivated  school  ot 
architecture  as  might  be  achieved  by  native 
workmen  under  the  direction  of  immigrants, 
bringing  with  them  recollections,  rather  th.in 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  edifices  they  had  left 
behind,  than  that  of  the  first  rude  essays  of  an 
uncivilised  race. 

The  Persians  plundered  Syria  in  A.D.  573,  the 
Sara;)ens  invaded   it  in  613,  and  Centi-al  Syria 
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•rcnu  to  haye  been  entirely  depopulated  about 
that  perioiL  It  at  that  time  conttiined  many 
monasteries  and  many  monks,  and  it  is  quite 
poKsible  that  amoni;  the  numerous  foreigners 
who  bons;ht  an  naylum  in  Ireland  at  that  period 
may  have  been  Syrian  monks.  In  the  litany  of 
St.  Aengus,  written,  it  is  believed,  in  the  year 
799  (Petrie,  p.  137),  among  the  scores,  and  even 
hundreds,  of  strangers  of  various  nations,  men- 
tion is  made  of  seven  Egyptian  monks  buried  in 
Disert  Ulidh.  The  greater  part  of  these  immi- 
grants are  in  the  litany  simply  called  "pere- 
grini,**  without  indication  of  nationality.  Dr. 
Petrie  (p.  127),  however,  seems  to  think  the 
peculiarities  of  construction  of  these  early  build- 
im^  art;  due  to  the  colonisation  of  the  country 
by  ^  the  Firbolg  and  Tuatha  de  Danann  tribes, 
which  our  historians  bring  hither  from  Greece 
at  a  very  remote  period ;  xhich  tribes,"  he  says, 
**  were  accustomed  to  build,  not  only  their  for- 
:  reuses,  but  even  their  dume-roofed  houses  and 
jepulchres,  of  stone  without  cement,  and  in  the 
•^tyle  now  usually  called  Cyclopean  and  Pe- 
la»gic." 

Besides  the  small  churches  which  have  been 
mentioned  above,  larger  structures  were  also 
erected  in  Ireland  at  an  early  date.  The  cathe- 
dntl  church  of  Armngh,  whether  that  erected  in 
the  time  of  St.  Patrick  or  of  a  later  date,  would 
»»:pifar  m  the  9th  century  to  have  been  140  feet 
in  length  (Petrie,  p.  157).  The  more  usual 
length  of  a  church  of  the  first  class  would, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  60  feet;  this 
dimension  having,  according  to  the  tripartite 
life  of  St.  Patrick,  been  prescribed  by  the  saint 
fur  the  Domnach  Mor  (Great  Church),  near 
Teltown,  in  Meath.  appears  to  have  been  in- 
vested with  a  sort  of  sacred  character ;  and  it 
is  worth  notice  that  the  church  at  Glastonbury, 
ftunded  accordiog  to  tradition  by  a  St.  Patrick, 
but  undoubtedly  bv  mis»ioDaries  from  Ireland, 
was  60  feet  long,  by  26  feet  broad ;  it  seems  to 
have  been  of  wood. 

These  larger  churches  had  usually  a  chancel — 
in  plan  a  parallelogram — attached  to  the  larger 
obloDg  which  formed  the  nave. 

Two  peculiarities  mark  the  ecclesiastical  ar- 
chitecture of  Ireland,  one,  that  the  altar  end  is 
invv-iriahly  rectangular,  the  other  that  the  towers 
found  near  the  early  churches  are  always  cir- 
cu\\T.  Perhaps  the  most  probable  explanation 
of  the  former  is  that  the  form  was  originally 
UMil  as  that  most  suitable  for  a  verv  small 
or.it ury,  and  perpetuated  in  consequence  of  the 
extrnonlinary  veneration  which  the  Irish  have 
always  entertained  for  anything  connected  with 
their  early  saints.     [For   the  round  tower  see 

TOWKR,] 

7.  .<«xdlfind. — Irish  ecclesiastics  founded  the 
rel«*bmted  monastery  of  lona,  aud  spread  Christi- 
anity through  the  isles  and  mainland  of  Scotland, 
but  very  few  buildings  which  can  be  referred  to 
the  period  under  couHideration  have  been  ob- 
serrcKi.  The  most  remarkable  would  seem  to  be 
the  church  at  Eglishay  in  Orkney,  which  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  one  of  the  early  Irish 
churches,  and  is  specially  remarkable  as  having 
a  round  tower  attached  to  it.  The  nave  is  30  fl. 
by  16  ft,  the  chancel  11  fl.  by  9  fl.  7  in.,  the 
bitter  is  covered  bv  a  plain  semi-circular  vault, 
•var  which  was  a  chamber  constructed  between 
it  aad  the  externa'  covering  of  ntnnc.     Thv  nave 
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also  Is  stated  to  have  had  a  stone  roof.  The 
tower  is  entered  by  a  door  in  the  west  wall 
of  the  nave ;  the  chancel  arch  is  described  as  of  a 
horse-shoe  form,  but  this  may  probably  be  occa- 
sioned by  a  settlement  of  the  work.  The  windows 
are  few  and  small,  the  doorways  plain,  round- 
headed  arches.  As  in  the  Irish  islands  there 
were  numerous  oratories  scattered  over  Orkney 
and  Shetland  ;  the  parish  of  Veil  in  the  latter  is 
said  (Hibbert's  Scotkmd,  p.  530)  to  have  con- 
tained twenty  chapels.  The  chorches  constructed 
by  the  Christian  Picts  were  probably  either  of 
wood  or  of  earth,  which  is  the  reason  of  the 
entire  absence  of  any  buildings  within  their 
territory  which  can  be  assigned  to  a  period  be- 
fore A.D.  800,  it  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the 
numerous  sculptured  monuments  show  that  the 
people  who  dwelt  within  the  limits  of  the 
Pictish  kingdom  could  carve  stone  with  extra- 
ordinary skill  for  the  peiiod. 

8.  England.— Though  the  Christians  of  Britain 
must  undoubtedly  have  possessed  churches  of 
ccasiderable  size  before  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  the  Saxons,  Juteb,  and  Angles,  no 
certain  remains  of  such  buildings  have  as  yet 
been  met  with. 

The  historians  of  Canterbury  assert  that 
Ethelbert  gave  to  St.  Augustine  an  existing 
church  in  that  city  (Willis'  Arch.  Hist,  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury^  pp.  20, 30)  which  became  the 
cathedral.  Bede  mentions  the  church  of  St. 
Martin  as  an  ancient  church  given  in  like  manner, 
some  portions  of  wall  in  the  latter  have  been 
thought  to  have  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
church.  Of  the  Saxon  cathedral  nothing  remains. 

Three  influences  it  will  be  seen  contributed 
in  unequal  degrees  according  to  circumstances 
and  locality,  to  form  or  to  modify  ecclesiastical 
architecture  in  England ;  viz.  1,  that  of  Roman 
architecture  either  as  derived  from  buildings 
still  existing  in  the  country,  or  from  designs 
imported  by  ecclesiastics  and  other  church 
buildei-8 ;  2,  thai  of  the  Irish  missionaries ;  3, 
that  of  the  native  school  of  timber  architecture. 
The  first  of  these  we  may  trace  in  the  plans,  in 
the  style  of  some  churches,  and  in  the  frequent 
assertion  that  a  church  was  constructed  "  opere 
Romanorum;"  the  second,  perhaps,  in  the  pra- 
ference  of  a  rectangular  east  end  over  an  apnidal, 
which  last,  as  we  find  it  all  but  universal  in 
England  in  the  12th  century  and  common  in  the 
13ih,  was  probably  the  prevalent  plan  in  earlier 
centuries;  the  third,  in  construction  evidently 
copied  from  wooden  buildings,  and  in  the  fact  that 
the  baluster  shafts,  which  more  than  any  other 
feature  characterize  the  ante-Norman  style,  were 
turned  in  a  lathe  as  if  they  had  been  wood.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  Roman  and  the  native 
style  were  concurrent,  for  we  find  the  two 
mixed  together,  as  in  the  curious  doorway  at 
Monkwearmouth  which  there  seems  to  be  grouud 
to  believe  is  part  of  the  church  built  by  Benedict 
Biscop,  A.D.  671.  Here  we  have  an  arch  and 
impost  which  are  evident  imitations  of  Roman 
work,  supportod  by  coupled  balusters,  and  an 
excessively  exaggerated  base  carved  with  inter- 
lacing ornaments  or  snakes  by  a  hand  which  no 
doubt  was  accustomed  to  execute  similar  work 
in  wood. 

The  existing  remains  of  English  churches, 
datmg  between  600  and  800,  are  unfortunately, 
with  Y9rv  rare  exceptions,  onlv  fra^«vAx.  '^^ma 
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gcanty  reroains,  aMisted  and  illniitnted  by  what 
contemporary  or  somewhat  later  writers  hare 
told  ns,  will  however  enable  us  to  form  tolerably 
clear  ideas  as  to  the  character  of  the  churches 
which  were  bailt  in  the  abore-mentioned  period. 
Of  the  metropolitan  cathedral  of  Canterbary 
we  hare  a  detailed  account,  written  by  Edmer 
the  Chanter,  in  which  he  describes  the  edifice  as 
it  existed  before  the  fire  of  1067.  The  annexed 
plan  is  copied  from  that  drawn  up  by  Professor 
^Ulia(i^tii.  of(^  Ch.  CcmteHmry)  from  Edmer*s 
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description.  The  church,  Edmer  says,  was  built 
''Romanorum  opere  et  ex  quadam  parte  ad 
imitationem  ecclesiae  beati  apostolorum  principis 
Petri,"  meaning  of  course  the  great  Vatican 
basilica.  The  western  apse  was  probably  added 
by  Archbishop  Odo  about  A.D.  950. 

Of  another  church  of  the  larger  class  we  hare 
«iome  important  remains.  This  is  that  of  Stow,  in 
Lincolnshire,  where  a  bishopric  was  founded  in 
▲.D.  678.  The  church  there  is  cruciform,  mea- 
suring 150  ft.  from  east  to  west,  with  a  breadth 
of  27  fl.  in  the  naye  and  24  ft.  in  the  chancel ; 
the  transept  is  90  ft.  from  north  to  south  by 
33  ft.  wide ;  the  side  walls  are  about  35  ft.  high. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  transept  is  evidently 
the  work  of  two  periods,  the  wall  up  to  a  certain 
height  having  all  the  appearance  of  having 
snfiei'ed  from  fire,  while  that  above  shows  no 
trace  of  such  damage.  There  is  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  in  870  the  church  was  burnt  by  the 
Danes,  and  that  it  was  extensively  repaired 
between  1034  and  1050  (v.  Rev.  6.  Atkinson, 
On  the  Restorations  in  Progress  at  i>tow  Oturch, 
in  Reports  and  Papers  of  the  Architectural  So- 
cieties of  NorthantSf  Yorky  and  Ltncolnj  i.  315; 
and  the  same  writer  in  v.  23  of  the  same  pub- 
lication. On  Saxon  Architecturey,  the  existing 
chancel  being  added  in  the  early  part  of  the 
next  century. 

Another  church,  that  of  Brixworth,  in  North- 
amptonshire, has  strong  claims  to  be  considered 


to  ^t«  froa  the  same  period,  for  Leland  telli  as, 
cm  the  authority  of  Hugo,  a  monk  of  Peter- 
borough, that  Laniilphus,  abbot  of  Peterborottgh, 
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about  693,  founded  a  monastery  there,  anl  tkt 
existing  edifice  may  be  reasonably  supposed  ts 
be  the  original  chuTCh.    The  repairs  which  were 
finished  in  1865  enabled  the  ground  plan  of  tli* 
church  to  be  correctly  ascertained,  and  it  will  be 
seen  to  be  somewhat  peculiar,  consisting  <tf  t 
square  tower,  the  lower  part  of  which  forms  t 
porch  at  the  west  end,  with  a  chamber  on  etch 
side  opening  into  the  porch  and  also  into  the 
aisles,  a  nave  and  two  aisles  with  chambers  tt 
their  east  ends,  a  short  chancel  without  aisles, 
and  an  apse  surrounded  by  a  corridor  or  crypt 
entered  by  steps  from  the  chancel.     The  piers 
are  oblong  masses ;  the  arches,  which  spring  frmn 
square  imposts,  are  of  Roman   bricks  in  two 
courses  and  wholly    without   ornament;  over 
each  pier  is  a  rather  small  clerestory  window 
with  arched  head,  also  turned  in  Roman  bricks. 
Attached  to  the  west  side  of  the  tower  is  a 
circular  stair  turret  of  different  and  less  careful 
work,  and  therefore  probably  a  later  addition. 
The  bases  of  piers  which  have  been  found  show 
that  at  the  west  end  of  the  chancel  were  probably 
three  arches,  through  which  it  was  entered  from 
the  nave. 

Another  church  still  exists  in  a  state  so  finr 
complete  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its 
original  plan,  but  there  is  no  historical  evidence 
as  to  its  date,  and  its  architectural  character  is 
such  as  scarcely  to  warrant  a  decisive  opinion. 
This  is  the  church  in  the  castle  of  Dover,  which, 
in  consequence  of  recent  repairs,  can  be  studied 
more  satisfactorily  than  was  previously  the  case. 
A  short  account  of  it  was  published  bv  the  Rev. 
John  Puckle  in  1864,  from  which  tiie  ground 
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plan  is  taken ;  from  this  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
a  cruciform  church,  with  a  tower  between  the 
nave  and  chancel. 

The  churches  described  are  undoubtedly  ex- 
amples of  **  opus  Romanum."  Some  others  which 
have  been  destroyed  were,  doubtlcKs,  of  like 
character,  and  as  the  contemporary  or  later  de- 
scriptions contain  points  of  interest,  it  will  be  well 
to  cite  them.  The  most  remarkable  is  that  of  the 
church  built  by  St.  Wilfrid,  at  Hexham,  about 
673,  written  by  his  disciple  Stephen  Eddius 
{VUaS.  mifridiy ap. Mabillon,  AA.  SS.  O,  S.  Ben, 
saec.  iv.,  pt.  i.,  p.  646),  running  as  follows: 
"  cujus  profunditatem  in  terra  cum  domibus 
mirifice  politis  lapidibus  fundatam,  et  super 
terram  multiplicem  domum  columnis  variis  et 
porticibus  mnltis  suffultam,  mirabilique  longi- 
tudine  et  altitudine,  murorum  omatam,  et  vai  iis 
linearum  anfractibus  viarum,  aliquando  snrsum, 
aliquando  deorsum,  per  cochleas  circumductam, 
non  est  meae  parvitatis  hoc  sermone  explicare.** 
Richard,  the  prior  of  Hexham,  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, describes  it  (Twy«den's  Scriptores  Decern^ 
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pi,  MO)  u  a  noble  buildiag  of  h«wn  atont,  with 
CtTJiU  b«icath,uul  wbUi  riiiagtot  gr«*t  height. 
Dnfortnutilj,  bowcver.  tba  cbnreh  WM  not 
in  ciiitcDci  at  th<  time  th<  prior  wrcit«,  hanng 
btcD  bnnit  b;  tbe  Dtno,  in  875,  bat  his 
teitimoay  1b  not  to  he  altogether  dlgregiinled, 
part icnl art r  «  bia  mention  of  crypt*  and  inbler- 

CODtinntd  by  the  atlll  eilstlng  crypt,  a  pUo  of 
irbicb  will  be  found  under  CllArE^  p.  344. 
If,  howCTer,  tbe  church  bad  three  itories  and 


I  beta  in  adTanca  ol 
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Wilfrid,  tbe  prior  aomewhaC  eiaggerated  the 
■robiteclnral  iplendcnr  of  Ihe  bnilding, 

Of  the  chnrch  bnilt  at  Rlpon  by  tbe  ume 
prelate.  E.ldla<  telli  ui  "in  Hrypli  baillicun 
pnlito  lapide  ■  fundamentjt  in  tern  oiique  ad 
tniDmam  iriificatain,  Tariis  calomnii  et  porti- 
ciUa  inffultam,  in  altum  ereiit"  (HabilloD, 
AA.  SS.  Btn.  Hcc.  IT.  pt.  a,  p.  S63). 

About  the  aame  time  Benedict  Biscop  bnilt 
(A.D.  671)  a  monaitery  it  Honkweannoath,  the 
doorway  of  the  chnrcb  of  which  hai  been  already 
commented  on,  and  Bede  (^fliit.  Abaturn  Wirt- 
mati,  c  5)  girea  tome  very  Inlereiling  notlcea 
of  ilia  proceeding).  He  weot,  we  are  told,  Into 
Oaul.  and  brooght  from  thence  "  caiemeDtariog  qai 
lapideam  libl  eccleniam  Jaila  Romanomm,  qurm 
•emper  amabat,  morem  GicereDt,"  and  afterwardi 
lent  to  the  aaoit  country  formakera  of  glau  to 
glait  the  vindoWB  of  hia  church.  At  a  later 
time  he  went  to  Rome,  and  brought  thence  pic- 
Inrea  of  the  Virgin  Uary  and  the  twelve  apoetles, 


ejuaden 


e  pariet. 
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fromthJHpaMagelh 

tbe  north  and  aonin  waiia  were  prooaoiy 
eodi  of  tbe  transept,  and  the  chnrch  was  t) 
fore  perhaps  cruciform.  That  in  the  7tb  ccn 
tbe  foDnders  of  churches  in  England  atroi 
emutale  Ihe  aple odour  of  the  Contini 
thnrche*.  we  may  learn  from  tbe  Terw 
Aldhclm  (pp.  116.  117,  ed.  Oilea)  on  the  ch 
bailt  by  Bnggs,  daughter  of  Keutwin  : — 


aad  humble  chapela  ofiisred  no  nodeta  which 
oould  eompala  with  those  supplied  by  the  archi- 
t«cta  bninght  from  Oaul  or  Italy  who  built  in 
the  manner  of  the  Romana ;  but  when  we  :all  to 
mind  bow  large  on  titent  of  country  th<y  oc- 
cnpied,  and  more  or  le«a  Christianited,  aikd  in 
what  great  veneratitn  they  were  held,  it  ic 
dilTicnlt  to  believe  that  the  peculiaritiea  of  their 
eccleaiaatical  arcbit^ctor*  were  wholly  without 
influence  upon  that  of  England.  Bnt  for  tbe 
eventual  triumph  of  the  Roman  system  over 
theirs,  more  tsngibl*  proo&  of  this  would  no 
doubt  bsTS  eiisted,  but  it  1>  possible  that  the 
preftrence  of  a  square  over  an  spsidal  termina- 
tion,  which  is  so  strongly  abown  in  English 
churches  from  the  IStb  century  downworda,  ii 
really  due  to  the  habit  of  imiUtlag  the  fbrmit 
of  the  oratories  which  3L  Cuthbart,  SL  Aidan, 
or  their  disclplea,  msy  bate  conatruMod.     That 


Tlie  inflaence  of  the   Irish   i 
^nrch  architecture  in  England  is  parhapa  n 
la  be  inferred   than  proTsd   from    eiiating 
aafdea;  carryiDg,  u  they  did,  their  princ 


the  inflnenoa  of  the  Irbh  school  upoD  onumanta- 
tloD  was  very  great,  tber*  can  b*  no  doubt,  as 
tt  is  amply  pnnrad  by  eiiating  manuMxipta,  a* 
the  Onpels  of  Lindisfama,  written  abont  A.D. 
710.  That  thsa*  pattama  of  interlacing  rfbbooa 
and  animal*  ware  GO[Hsd  In  itone  may  la 
obserrsd  In    the   doorw         *    "  "'  ' 

and  on  many  c: 
tbe  pariod. 

No   eiisting    aiampla    show*   what    a   large 
church  would  bait  b««n  if  caastmctad  wlthuut 
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Koman  infiqencc,  but  tha  IjttI*  ontoria  cf 
i:oniwiII  and  (tut  at  Ebb'i  Ncok,  in  Northamb«r- 
Innd  (d.  Ch*pgl>  will  Krre  to  ihow  what  wai 
Iha  character  of  their  lesaer  rellgiona  bnildinga. 
Tha  third  inflnrais,  that  of  an  eiiiting  ichaal 
of  timber  arcbitectiira,  made  Itielf  felt  mon  In 
the  imtller  clan  gf  chorchea  than  ia  tba  lai^r, 
*Di]  tliongh  ynj  msDj  partiooa  of  chnrchei 
which  exhibit  mirki  of  It  «ti>t,  no  entire  church 
oranj  early  date  which  maoifeita  it  bu  remained. 
The  chief  peculiarity  ii  the  use  of  nsrtow  stone* 
jilaced  npright,  dividing  the  wait  into  aectiooih 

ID^.  No  better  eiample  of  thb  can  be  fonnd  than 
tiM  tower  of  the  chtlrch  of  Earii  Barton,  in 
liurthamplonihire ;  bnt  it  i>  difficult  to  find  any 
ufe  gnuDd  for  auigning  t.  dutt  to  thig  building, 
at  it  ii  rartain  that  the  ityle  wu  continued 
into  the  11th  century.  Another  peculinrity  i> 
the  UK  of  the  biliuter  *a  a  ihaft,  and  it  bu 
been  supposed  that  this  was  copied  From  some 
Komaii  eiample ;  but  the  beta  that  these  balu- 
sters were  turned  In  a  lathe,  that  they  were  in 
use  at  It  Tcry  early  date,  and  In  every  part  of 
Eaghud,  all  Mem  to  point  to  their  having  ori- 
ginated in  ao  iudigeBoai  ityle  of  wooden  archi- 

Uany  churchei  were  coutruded  entirely  of 
wood.  Bede  {Hiit.  Eccl.  in.  25)  telb  us  that 
Finiao,  who  came  from  looa,  built  at  Lindisfanie 
a  church  "episcopali  sede  congmam,  quam 
tamen  more  Scottinnun  nan  de  lapide  led  de 
robore  sacto  totam  compcmit  atque  harundlae 
teiit;  "  and  according  to  an  Irish  writer  of  the 
II th  century,  Conchubean  ( I'd.  S.  Uodiieaaae, 
AA.  SS.  BoO.  6,  Jul.  11),  the  Scoti  were  accus- 
tomed to  build  with  boards  "  tabulis  dedolatis," 
or,  as  we  may  perhaps  aDderstBDd  the  passage, 
with  timbers  not  left  in  the  round,  but  smoothed 
with  the  adze,  [nthiiwaj,  thoogh  no  doubt  at  a 
much  later  date,  the  church  at  Greenetesd,  in 
i'Aitr,  was  constructed,  the  slabs  of  oak  telt 
Htler  k  plank  had  been  sawn  out  of  the  middle 
hnviig  been  smoothed  on  the  injiide  with  the 
•die,  and  placed  upright  with  the  curved  portion 
•otwardi,  tide  by  side,  so  as  to  form  a  wall, 
Ferj  maDT  such  structures,  no  doubt,  were 
rrected  in  districts  where  wood  was  plentiful  and 
Jtoue  «»rce.  [A.  K.] 

CHURCH.BO0KB(Z.lK£fccfc»ia<.fc.).  Un- 
dvr  this  Diinie  the  following  clasaet  of  i»oks  an 
understood  to  be  included:  — 

1.  Such  works  i*  were  necessury  fur  the  per- 
formance of  the  san-ed  oliices.  whether  of  the 
altar,  the  baptistery,  or  the  choir  [Liturgical 
Books]. 

3.  Certain  pastoral  letters  of  venerable  blEhnps, 
cinons  of  coaDcils,  and  acts  of  uinrtyrs.   which 

we  have  the  testimony  of  Dionysins  of  Corinth 
in  Eu-ebius  (,B.  E.  iv.  2.1,  §  11}  that  the  epiatU 
of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians  was  preserved  and 
publicly  read  in  the  Corinthian  Chnrch  [Ca-  I 
msiCAL  Books].  The  so-cnlled  Canons  and  Con- 
stitnlions  of  the  Apoetlea  were  probably  renrded 
as  lAri  aalaiastici  in  many  ehurebes.  On  the 
Dae  of  acta  of  martyrs,  see  Roinart,  Acta  Siactrii, 
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4.  In  some  eaM*  the  church -registen,  wbslte 
•f  the  baptized  or  of  the  dead  [DrfTTCBIl  seta  ta     ' 
be  included  under  the  term  ttWi  todaioMia.  [C] 

CHUBOHES,  MAINTENANCE  OF  (ft- 
brica  Ecdaiat).  The  funds  for  the  maiglc- 
naun  of  the  fabric  of  ■  church  are,  and  have 
been  from  ancient  times,  derived  from  tve 
sources.  —  estates  appropriated  to  that  parpen 
and  voluntary  ofTering^  As  early  as  the  Sth 
century  we  Had  ordinimcei,  that  a  dclinite  pro- 
portion of  the  general  income  of  a  church  sboiM 
be  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  o( 
the  bhric.  According  to  decrtei  of  Pone  Sim- 
pliduB,  A.D.  475  (Ep.  iii.  in  Binios,  Comcilii, 
ilL  582),  and  Pope  Gelasius,  a.d.  494  (£>.  li. 
Biniut,  iii.  636),  this  proportion  ins  to  be  i 
fourth  part ;  while  in  Spain  a  third  [urt  was  t* 
be  appropriated  to  this  purpose.  See  the  Coondl 
of  Tarragona  (A.D.  516),  c.  8;  the  second  of 
Braga  (a.d.  S72),  c.  2;  of  Merida  (a.d.  666), 
cc.  14, 16 ;  the  siileenth  of  Toledo  (a.d.  693),  c.  5. 
In  the  Frankish  kingdom  the  repair  of  the  fabric 
was  provided  for  by  setting  aside  for  that  pur- 
pose a  certain  part  of  the  endowment  oi   the 

voluntary  contnbQtions  diminished  in  proportion 
as  the  endowment!  increased.  And  as  estates  of 
tha  church  otten  fell  into  the  hands  of  Isio, 
a  Diet  of  the  Empire  held  at  Frankfort  in  TM 
laid  down  the  principle,  that  the  maintenance  "f 
the  fabric  of  the  chnrch  was  a  charge  U|ion 
chnrcb-lands,  in  whatever  bands  they  wcie 
(Peril,  ifonBDKnta  Qtrm.  iii.  74).  A  slrailir 
provitioD  was  made  by  some  of  the  eccl esiaxt leal 
councils  held  in  the  vear  613  by  command  of 
Charlemagne ;  as  in  that  of  Henti  (c.  42).  the 
fourth  of  Aries  (c.  25),  and  (be  thiH  of  Tonn 
(c.  46).  At  a  somewhat  Inter  da(e,  the  obliga- 
ion  of  forced  labour  for  tha  benelit  of  the  fabric 
raa  Uid  upon  the  tenants  of  (be  church. 
(Heriog,  Xtal-Encycl.  i.  737).  There  are  sjwcial 
treatises  on  this  subject  by  Helfart  (rom  d/r 
Erbauaag,  ErAalttmg  vnti  HeriteliHtig  der  kirrk- 
lidlm  Oehawlf,  3nd  ed.  1834),  by  Van  Reinhardi 
{Uihfr  kircklu-hf  liauiaat,  Stuttgart,  1836).  and 
by  Permaneder  (ilit  kinjtlicht  Bmtut,  Mtlncben, 
1838).  [C] 

CHURCH    SCHOOLS.    [Schooia] 

CHURCH  (Stvbolb  or>  Early  repnsent»- 
ticQ»  of  the  Church  of  Christ  are  ven  numerous, 
iDd  may  be  divided  into  (A)  person ificnt ions  and 
fB)  symboliams;  both  of  the  highest  antiijuily. 
ThoM  derired  from  Holy  Scripture  may  be  taken 

(A)  1,  The  Lard's  comparison  of  Himself  to  the 
Good  Shepherd,  constantly   reprnenled    in    (ht 

of  purely  Christian  emblems  in  paint  ine  or  sculp- 
ture, has  frequently  nnited  with  it  picture.  o( 
two  or  more  sheep  at  His  leet,  besidn  (he  one 
carried  on  Hiashouldera.  The  word  '■  fold"  lepre- 
wnls  theCburcfa,  exactly  as  the  woi-d  "  church  * 
the  con^re,i:itiDn  of  Christ'i  people.  [LsHD, 
Good  SittiPiiEitD,  6c.]  The  fretco  in  the  Cal- 
tiitine  citacomb  (Bottari,  tai.  Ii^iiii.,  and 
Aringhi,  vol.  i,  lib.  iii.  ch.  uii.  p.  327,  ed.  Par. 
16.'i7),  of  the  Shepherd  sitting  under  trees,  and 
surrounded  by  sheep,  or  sheep  and  goats,  aa  her^ 
mi.y  he  Uken  as  one  eiample  out  of  many  Set 
al>o  that  at  Iiiv.  iiri.     In  an«thu  (Bott.  vd<.  ii 
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mr.  cinii.)  the  sheep  are  issuiDg  from  a  small 
building,  seeming  to  stand  for  a  town,  at  whose 
cate  the  Shepherd  stands,  or  leans  on  His  staff. 
The  sheep  of  the  Gentile  and  of  the  Jewish 
Ctiarches  are  distinguished  in  the  painting  in 
Ciampini  (  Vet,  Mon.),  where  two  flocks  are  issu- 
ing  from  separate  towns  or  folds,  Hierusalem 
and  Bethleem,  and  moving  towards  our  Lord. 
rSee  Bethlehem.]  in  a  woodcut  given  by 
Martignj,  He  stands  on  a  small  rock,  which, 
bv  the  winding  lines  at  its  base,  and  the  word 
lORDANES  a^ve,  would  seem  to  refer  to  His 
baptism,  and  our  baptism  into  His  death,  by 
which  the  sheep  reach  Him.  (See  Martigny, 
Diet,  6.  r.  "figlise.")' 

In  a  mosaic  mentioned  by  Martigny  at  Sta. 
Sabina's,  Rome,  the  two  churches  are  represented 
by  two  female  figure»,  standing  each  with  an 
open  book  in  hand.  (See  also  Aringhi,  lib.  iii. 
c.  xxii.  p.  327.)  Over  one  is  inscribed  EOCLESIA 
EX  ClKCUMCiSIONE,  and  St.  Peter  sUnds  above 
her;  the  other  is  named  ECCLESIA  EX  OEN- 
TIBUS,  and  above  her  is  placed  St.  Paul. 
(See  Gal.  ii.  7.)  The  same  subject  occurs  in  a 
compartment  of  the  ancient  gates  of  the  cathedral 
of  V^erona,  treated  with  somewhat  of  the  quaint- 
ness  of  Lombard  fancy,  but  quite  intelligible  as 
to  meaning.  The  twofold  church  is  represented 
by  two  women,  shaded  by  trees ;  one  suckling 
two  children,  the  other  two  fishes.  [Fish. J 
Martigny  gives  a  woodcut  of  an  interesting  plate 
in  P.  Garrucci,  Hagioglypt,  p.  222.  It  represents 
two  lambs  looking  towards  a  pillar,  which  sym- 
bolizes the  Church,  and  is  surmounted  by  the 
Lamb  bearing  on  his  bnck  the  decussated  mono- 
gram of  Christ.  From  it  s}iring  (apparently) 
palm-branches;  and  two  birds,  just  above  the 
lambs,  may  be  taken  for  doves.  The  figures  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  with  their  division  of  the 
Church  into  Jewish  and  Gentile,  seem  to  be 
represented  in  the  fresco  given  by  De  Rossi 
(vol.  ii.  Tav.  d'Aggiunto  A.);  but  are  almost 
destroyed  by  the  o()ening  of  a  tomb,  which  has 
been  broken  into  through  the  fresco,  as  so  fre- 
quently happeui*.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Orantes,  or  praying  female  figures  in  the 
Catacombs,  are  for  the  most  part  personifications 
of  the  Church.  (See  Bottari,  tav.  xxxviii., 
Orante  with  doves  placed  next  to  Good  Shepherd.) 
In  the  conient  of  the  square  ceiling  of  the  well- 
known  crypt  of  Lucina,  in  the  Callixtine  cata- 
comb (De  Rossi,  R.  S,  tav.  x.),  the  Orante 
alternates  with  the  Good  Shepherd.  In  a  re- 
cently discovered  painting  in  St.  Callixtus  (De 
RoMi,  IX8TC,  tav.  i.  n.  2),  the  Orante  is  offer- 
ing the  eucharistic  sacrifice  by  the  hands  of  a 
oouAecrating  priest. 

2.  A  few  representations  exist  within  our 
range,  of  Susanna  and  the  elders,  as  typical  of 
the  Church  and  its  persecutors,  Jewish  and 
Pagan.  Martigny  names  three  sarcophagi  as  the 
oolv  certain  examples  of  this  subject  ic  old 
Italian  art.  For  one  he  refers  to  Buonarotti, 
Vetri,  p.  1.  Of  the  two  others  one  is  from  the 
Vatican,  the  other  from  St.  Callixtus.  They  are 
found  in  Bottari,  taw.  xxxi.,  and  Ixxxv.,  sarcoph. 
from  St.  Callixtus.  In  Southern  Gaul  they  are 
roor«  numerous  (Millin,  Midi  de  la  F.  pi.  Ixv.  5 ; 
Ixri    8;  IxviiL  4).      All  these   are  baa-reliefs, 

•  Tbeae  nat^Jects  are  repeated  vefj  frfqnently  to  the 
•ndeiit  muMiot  of  Rome  and  Kavitioa.  See  Mr.  J.  H. 
Vt\ut'§  rboloffrapha. 


20Dtainicg  the  elders  as  well  as  Susanna ;  and 
the  third  representa  them  as  eagerly  watching 
her  from  behind  trees.  An  allegory  is  given 
below  in  woodcut,  drawn  from  voL  i.  pi.  Ixxviii. 
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of  M.  Perret's  work,  of  a  sheep  between  two  wild 
beasts:  SUSANNA  and  SINIORIS  are  written 
above. 

3.  The  Woman  with  the  Issue  of  Blood  has 
been  considered  as  a  type  of  the  Gentile  Church, 
which  would  account  for  the  frequent  repre- 
sentations of  that  miracle  to  be  found  on  ancient 
sarcophagi.  (See  Bottari,  taw.  xix.  xxi.  xxxiv. 
xxxix.  xli.  Ixxxiv.  Ixxxv.  Ixxxix.  cxxxv.)  So  St. 
Ambrose  (lib.  ii.  in  Luc  c.  viii.). 

(B)  Symbolisms  of  the  Church  (it  is  not  generally 
observed  how  important  the  distinction  between 
symbolism  and  personification  is)  begin  with  the 
ark  of  Noah ;  passing  by  easy  transition  to  the 
ship  of  souls  and  the  ship  of  Jonah  in  the  storm. 
It  is  singular  that  our  Lord's  similitude  of  the 
net  is  very  rarely  found  illustrated  by  tht 
graphic  art  of  early  Christendom.  The  idea  of 
the  Lord's  drawing  forth  the  sinner  from  the 
waters,  as  with  a  hook  and  line  (see  Baptism, 
p.  168),  seems  to  have  prevailed  over  that  of 
the  sweeping  net.  The  net  is  perhaps  assigned 
to  St.  Peter  in  the  Vatican  sarcophagus  there 
represented  (Bottari,  tav.  xlii.).  A  small  net 
is  used  on  one  side  of  the  bas-relief.  [FuH, 
Ship.] 

The  ark  is  very  frequently  used  as  a  type  of 
the  Church  militant.  On  tombs  it  is  held  to 
imply  that  the  dead  expired  in  full  communion 
with  the  Church.  In  Bottari,  tav.  xlii.,  an 
olive-tree  stands  in  the  ark.  in  the  place  of  Noah. 
It  is  of  a  square  form,  a  chest  in  fact  (Bottari, 
tavT.  xL  cxx.  clxxii.  &c.);  and  in  tav.  cxriii; 
it  is  placed  in  a  boat  or  ship.  The  dove  appoara 
with  the  olive-branch  in  almost  all  these,  or  \m 
represented  by  itself :  in  Bottari,  tav.  cxxxi.,  it  la 
placed  on  the  poop  of  the  ship  of  Jonah.  In  tar. 
xxxvii.  and  passim^  Noah  stands  in  a  square  chest 
on  the  shore,  receiving  the  dove  in  his  hands; 
Jonah  is  being  thrown  from  a  boat  into  the  sea 
next  him.  This  ship  represents  the  Church  mili- 
tant, and  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  all  sym- 
bolic works  in  the  Catacombs,  no  doubt  on  account 
of  the  Lord's  own  comparison  of  Himself  to  the 
prophet.  For  representations  in  the  catacomb  of 
Callixtus  and  elsewhere  see  De  Rossi  and  Bottari* 
The  ship  "covered  with  the  waves'*  is  represented 
in  Martigny,  from  a  fresco  lately  discovered  in 
St.  Callixtus.  A  man  stands  in  the  waist  or 
near  the  stem  of  a  sharp-prowed  vessel  with  r 
square  sail,  such  as  are  used  in  the  Mediterranean 
to  this  day.  The  waters  are  dashing  over  her 
close  to  him,  and  he  is  in  an  attitude  of  prayer : 
fiu*  off  is  a  drowning  man  who  has  made  ^ip- 
wreck  t>f  the  fitith.  The  vessel  in  full  sail 
(Boldetti,  pp.  360,  362,  373)  is  also  common  as 
the  emblem  of  safe-conduct  through  the  wavep 
of  this  troublesome  world;  that  with  sails 
furled,  aa  quietly  in  port  resting  after  her 
voyage  fas  in   Boldetti,  pp.  363^  S6«V»  >3k  ^^ 
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■fmbol  of  tb*  repOM  of  indlTidiul  Cliriitiaiu  is 
d«>tb. 

An  (TiD  nuira  laUrtsting  tjtDbolind  !•  when 
iLot  onlj  th*  ahip  ii  painted  u  aoalogoiu  to  th« 
Charch,  bat  the  ■etna]  fiibricor>  charch  umada 
liLii  1  ihip.  This  «u  the  cue  with  muiy  of  the 
mW  Romanuque  churches,  where  the  ape* 
which  completed  the  baiilica  had  the  biihop'e 
throne  placM  in  th*  cantic,  at  the  iteenmaa'i 
place,  with  •nuidrenlar  baichae  below  for  the 
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dagj  \  10  that  ■  real  and  toochi^  neembaw 
followed.  See  the  memorable  paiu^  In  Bwhii'i 
Stowj  of  Ftnid,  TOl.  ii.,  on  the  ancient  ehorehu 
of  Torcello,  the  mother  dtj-  of  Venice,  and  u 
eitract  in  UartiBny  («.  t.  N«»I>)  of  a  long  pei- 
eage  in  the  Apottolicai  Comtittiti'mt  (iL  57)  to 
the  ume  effect, — the  bishop  being  likened  to  the 
■teemuan,  the  deaconi  to  eeamea,  the  Mthhl  U 
[lusenge^^  and  the  deaeoncMec,  itrangdjr,  to  the 
collector  of  &re>. 


The  ahip  placed  on  the  bock  of  a  fish  is  found 
in  a  signet  illuttiated  by  Al^andre  (Sav.  Ecclei. 
«/<rrot.Sjmii.  Romae,  li>26;  eee  also  s. t.  Flaw). 
Another  BDch  gem  is  inFicDroi]i's<ullec[ion(f?<ra>. 
Anl.  Lilt.  tab.  li.  8,  p.  10^).  A  jasper  given 
by  Cardinal  Borgia(£i«  CiiM  tWita'-n.  p.  aia  and 
frontiipiece)  places  the  Lord  in  a  gillev  of  til 
oars  on  a  side,  holding  the  large  iteeriig  oar. 
This  rndder-oar— or  rather  two  of  them— are  in- 
serted in  the  rudest  ship-carTiogs,  Khere  other 
tars  sre  omitted. 

Thecoluinn  surmounted  bfadoTc  i>  mentioned 
If  H.  Lehlsnt  in  his  liuKriptimu  CArAitnna  da  la 
Qatde,  vol.  1.  p.  167,  as  eiisting  on  a  lamp  Mid  to 
haro  been  found  at  St.  Just.  Another  hod  on  it 
the  monogram  ofChrist  on  a  column.  Reference 
is  made  to  Boeio,  p.  167,  for  a  column  between 


CHTJRCHINQ  OF  WOMEN :  or,  Th*hk». 
QtTiNO  OF  Woken  ifter  Childbirth.  {Uuli- 
trtm pmi  PaHum  Parificatio;  sometimes  called 
IntAronisalio  posi  partum  :  see  Her^og's  Real' 
fncvc:.  iii.671.) 

The  Mosaic  law  lafl  down  (Lev.  lil.)  precepts 
for  the  oReringi  and  puriiJcBtian  of  women  after 
childbirth)  and  these  legal  precepts  were  al>- 
•arved  b;  the  Mother  of  the  Lord  herself.  Pos- 
sibly in  Jewisb-Chriatian  communities  this 
obaerrance   pasted  over,    like  some  other  cere- 
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known.     There  is  no  mention 
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after    childbirth    ; 

Clement  o 

■  Aleland^i^  in  the 

Apostolical  Con- 

ititutiona. 

or  in  the  works  of  the 
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howexer,  that 
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hence    the    rituals 
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the   Oriental 

n  relation  to  thia  t 

aat 

er  refer  more 

to  purilicatlon  from  defilement  than  to  thanks' 
giving  for  safety.  Dionvslas  of  Aletandria 
(ennun  3 ;  in  Bereridge's  Pandtctat,  ii.  4)  lays 
it  down  at  a  matter  admitting  of  no  question, 
that  a  woman  ought  not  to  be  present  In  church, 
Dor  to  piceiTa  the  Holy  Commanion,  vithin  forty 
(Ujs  Bl\n  having  giren  birth  to  a  child.     To  the 


same  effect,  the  ninth  of  the  Arabic  canons  of 
Nicaea  enjoins :  "  Women  ought  to  abstain  from 
entering  the  charch  and  from  partaking  of  Holy 
Commanion  for  forty  days  after  a  birth ;  after 
which,  let  the  woman  oarefnliy  wash  her  gar- 
ments and  bathe  ber  person  and  the  child  ;  then 
let  her,  together  with  her  husband,  present  bim 

with  their  accompanying  friends,  let  the  priest 


rhild  a 


le  prayer 


ig  lo  the  prescribed 
Church.'^  The  forty  days' 
'as  clearly  regarded  as  the  neces- 
aary  eiwDt  oi  the  woman'a  purification.  Mean- 
time, howercr,  she  was  not  wholly  n^lected  by 
the  Church.  Immediately  afler  (he  birth,  s 
prayer  was  Miii  over  mother  and  child,  and  llie 
child  signeil  with  the  cross.  This  rite  is  thought 
to  be  alluded  to  bv  Chrysostom  (on  1  Cor, 
Him.  12,  p.  108,  ed.  Moniraucon).  The  oliicc 
which  accompanies  it  is  believed  by  Goar  to  be 
of  modern  origin.  On  the  eighth  day  the  mid- 
wife, or  some  other  matron,  brings  the  child  to 
the  church.  Before  the  door  tbe  priest  again 
signs  it  with  the  cross,  and  carries  it  into  the 
church,  when  the  name  ia  given  which  it  is  to 
bear  after  baptism.  Such  a  certroonv  look  place, 
though  not  in  a  church,  at  the  birth  of  (ha 
emperor  Theodoaius  U.  (a.d.  401),  related  in  the 
following  luanner  in  the  lift  of  Poi-phyriua  of 
Gnia,  a  contemponiry  witneas;  "When  seven 
days  were  acL-ompliahed  IVom  the  birth   of  tl 


>a   budoi 


i  and  n 


OB  at  the  door  cf  the  chamber,  bearing  the  iufani 
wrapped  in  purple.  She  bowed  her  head,  end 
■aid, '  Bless  me,  0  fathera,  and  the  child  which 
the  Lord  hath  granted  me  through  your  holy 
prayers;' and  gave  the  infant  into  their  arso, 
that  they  might  sign  it  with  the  crosa.  Then 
the  boly  bishops  aigned  both  her  and  the  in&n^ 
and  sRer  praving  aat  down."  (Acta  Smctomm, 
Feb.  iii.  653).  If  the  child  was  in  danger 
of  death  before  the  stated  period  for  baptism,  it 
was  at  once  baptised,  hat  the  unclean  mothrt 
was  no  longer  allowed  to  suckle  it,  or  even  u 
enter  the  room  where  it  was  (Mansi,  SttppianaU. 
Cone.  i.  815).  If  the  mother  died  within  th* 
period  of  unoleanness,  her  body  was  taken  ia(* 
the  church,  nnd  the  prayers  of  puriReatioa  said 
over  it;  after  which  it   wan  regarded  at  cleaa 


VflUBCUlNO  OF  WOMEN 

fCatuni.   Sieaeno-Arab.    c.    10)    in   Hardomii'i 
C-Kifia,  i,  512). 

Od  th«  fortif  th  day  after  lh>  birth,  Ui«  motfair 
and  tlu  chQd,  accmnpanied  by  th*  (^od&ther, 
went  aolcmolT  to  the  church.  Befor*  lh« 
church-door  the  priest  received  them,  ligned 
•■      -    "  "    -■  and  uid   OTer  her 
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I  pmet 


He  theo 


the  tiga  of  the  crvu  with  it,  and  carried  It  up  to 
thealur;  the  godfather  then  received  it  from 
the  pn«l  am)  Uft  the  church.  In  the  £thi- 
opic  Church,  mother  and  child  are  anointed 
!  brow  with   holy  oil,  and  receive  the 


e  Latin  Church,  aim,  w 


Ench 

e  find  tracea  of 
1  the  East  with 
regard  to  the  puriticatiou  after  childbirth. 
Lven  St.  Augostiae  lap  down  that  the  Leritical 
liiw  of  the  fort;  days  wai  atill  binding  under  the 
Dew  di>peiiution  {Qttu,t.  in  LtM.  lib.  iii. 
quant.  M).  That  Theodore  of  CanUrbury  held 
the  aame  opinion  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  aa  he 
brought  Oriental  OfHOtODl  &om  his  early  home 
in  TsTBua.  He  {Peailential,  I.  li*.  18,  in  Had- 
dan  and  Stnhb'i  DodBomlt,  iii.  169)  prescribea 
penance  for  a  woman  entering  *  church  within 
forty  days  after  childbirth.  Augustine  of 
t^uterbary,  howpver,  had  preriously  appealed 
to  Pope  Gregory  1.  for  hia  opinion  on  thia  point, 

of  mind,  that  the  Mosaic  law  waa  not  binding 
on  Christiana,  and  that  if  a  woman  went  to 
church  to  gire  thanVa  to  God  on  the  vary  day 
on  which  she  bad  giren  birth  to  a  child,  ihe 
sinned  not,  althougn  the  old  custom  of  keeping 
at  home  for  tbrty  days  wtu  not  to  be  blamed, 
when  it  was  obserred  in  a  right  apirit  (Gregorii 
A'/'-  >i.  64;  p.  ll.'iS).  Gregory's  decision  influ- 
enced subsequent  capitulariea  of  the  Franks  and 
cannns  of  council]  in  the  West.  Even  ■  council 
of  the  Maronilei  (llansi,  Supplement.  Cone.  ri. 
1'.'17}  rejected  the  "simplicity  or  snperstition" 
of  rejwlling  women  from  church  for  the  space  of 
fortf  dacs  after  the  birth  of  a  child. 

2.  It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  no  thanks- 
giving f'lllowed  the  birlh  of  a  child  which  was 
the  fruit  of  adultery  or  fornicalion.     Aj  women 


of  the  14th  eanlnry,  and  none  piohably  are,  id 
their  preaent  form,  very  ancient.  [C.] 

CEUBCHWABDENS.  These  ollicen  would 
teem  to  be  the  repreienCatives  in  the  later  Church 
of  the  teniores  ecdeaia^ia,  of  whom  frequent 
mention  is  made  by  St.  Angustine  and  Optatut. 
We  gather  from  these  writers  that  the  ttniartt 
tcc!e$i<u  were  a  sort  of  elder*  who  were  not  of 
the  clergy,  but  yet  had  soma  concern  in  the  ouv 
of  the  Cliurch.  Thus,  St.  Anguitine  inscribaa 
one  of  his  epiallei  to  hii  own  church  of  Hippo, 
"  Cltra,  aenionhfit  et  uBiueraoe  pltii."  Some  of 
these  seniores  were  the  chief  men  or  magistratai 
of  the  place,  such  aa  we  still  call  aldermen;  who 
also  formed  a  aort  of  lay  council  of  the  biahops, 
giving  adrica  and  aasiatance  In  many  weighty 
matters  of  the  Charch.     But  there  were  other* 

were  entrusted  with  the  ntenslls,  treasure,  and 
outward  aOhin  of  the  Church,  but  had  no  con- 
cern in  it*  government  or  discipline;  and  theie 
may  be  regarded  as  the  predeceseore  of  our 
churchwardena.  The  lay  eldere,  to  called,  of 
modem  times  are  ranked  above  the  deacona  in 
their  own  commnnitiea,  and  cannot  therefor* 
be  identified  with  the  aeniOrH  eicleitaetid  of 
the  ancient  Church,  who,  not  being  reckoned  of 
the  clergy,  were  eccleaiaatically  Inferior  to  tho 
order  of  deacona  (Bingham,  ii.  IB).  [D.  B.] 

!  CHURCHYARD.  The  subject  of  places  t«l 
apart  for  Christian  burial  hag  already  been  con- 
sidered under  Arei,  Catacomb,  and  Cehetert. 
The  pceunt  4rticle  relatca  aimply  to  burial  in 
the  precincte  of  churches. 

The  laws  of  the  empire  againit  burying  in 
cities  of  conne  prevented  the  use  of  churchyarda 
within  the  valla  for  the  purpose  of  interment  ao 
long  aa  those  laws  continued  in  force.     The  lint 
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If  a  larger  number 

a  had  descended 
times,  we  might  possibly  have  found  forma  for 
Ihe  benediction  of  women  after  childbirth ;  but 
these  are  rare.  Bintertm  (Dtnkic^d.  ri.  2, 
lira  ff.)  give*  a  cbnrcbing-service  of  the  Ethioplc 
Charch,  that  cantainad  in  the  Greek  Evekaiiigion, 
tad  ■  Latin  (armnla.    The  lalUr  i*  from  a  MS. 


tmpu  t. 


ury  m  o 


if  thoK  dinrchea  or  me- 
morial cell*  which  w^re  hnilt  over  the  remaina 
of  apostles  or  martyti ;  for  both  Theodotiua 
{Codii,  lib.  li.  tit.  IT;  Dt  Stpvk.  I'M.  leg.  6; 
and  Justinian  (Cnfex,  lib.  i.  tit.  2 ;  De  Ecel.  leg.  3) 
eipreuly  provide  against  aoch  churches  being 
made  eicejitiona  to  the  general  law.  When  the 
church  had  kings  for  nursing-fathera,  the  pri- 
vilege of  being  buried  within  the  precincts  was 
■ometimes  eitended  toCbriitian  amperon.  Thnt 
Conatantine  desired  (Euseb.  Vila  Coml.  iv.  71)  to 
be  buried  near  the  apostles  whom  he  had  eo- 
abrined,  and  his  son  Constantins  carried  out  hia 

of  the  church  j  a  Act  to  which  Chrysostom  mor* 
than  once  allndet  (On  2  Cor.,  Horn.  26,  p.  929, 
ed.  Parii,  1616;  Q"od  Chrutut  tU  Detu,  c  8,  p. 
B39>.  Theodoaiua  the  elder,  Arcadius,  and  Theo- 
doaio*  the  younger,  are  aaid  by  a  late  historian 
(Mcephorns,  B.  E.  liv.  5S)  to  have  been  simi- 
larly buried.  The  council  of  Braga  of  th*  year 
563  (can.  Ig)  allowa  corpses  lo  be  hnried,  if  UMd 
be,  around  the  church  (deforis  circa  munmi 
baaillcae),  hut  utterly  Ibrbids  any  to  be  buried 
within,  alleging  the  respect  due  to  the  relics  of 

Archbishop  Theodore  of  Canterbary  laid  down 
(Pe^leHtial,  II.  i.  S  and  6,  in  Haddao  and  Stnhba' 
CounciJi,  iii.  190)  the  following  rale:  iQachnn-h 
in  which  bodies  of  unbelievers  are  hnried  It  it 
not  lawftal  to  ooBsacrate  an  altar;  but  if  th* 
charch  itself  .a  of  good  maUrial,  IM  It  ha  fmiM 
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down  and  rebuilt  after  the  logs  of  which  it  ii 
composed  have  been  planed  or  washed.  If  the 
altar  has  been  previously  consecrated,  mass  may 
be  said  upon  it  if  *  religious '  persons  are  buried 
theYe ;  but  if  a  pagan  be  buried  there,  it  is  better 
that  the  altar  should  be  purified  and  taken  out 
of  the  building.  It  is  clear  from  this  passage 
that  burials  frequently  took  place  in  the  rude 
wooden  churches  of  the  7  th  century  in  England, 
and  that  only  the  bodies  of  pagans  were  held 
absolutely  to  desecrate  the  place,  though  the 
practice  of  burying  in  churches  does  not  seem  to 
be  looked  upon  with  favour.  TK"  council  of 
Nantes,  held  probably  towards  the  ead  of  the  7th 
century,  in  the  6th  canon,  permits  burials  in  the 
atrium  or  fore-court,  in  the  cloister,  and  in  the 
outbuildings  (exedrae)  of  a  church,  but  utterly  for- 
bids them  in  the  church  itself  and  near  the  altar, 
where  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord  are.  The 
same  precept  is  repeated  in  the  canons  of  later 
councils,  as  in  the  52nd  of  that  at  Mentz  in  813, 
which  however  expressly  excepts  bishops,  abbots, 
worthy  presbyters,  and  faithiiil  laymen.  Similar 
to  this  is  the  injunction  of  Theodulf  of  Orleans 
{Capitul,  ad  Pre^yt  ix.).  The  council  of  Tribur 
(A.D.  895),  repeating  the  prohibition  with  regard 
to  laymen  (can.  17),  implies  that  the  prohibited 
bnrials  had  already  taken  place,  by  the  provision 
that  bodies  buried  in  churches  in  times  past  were 
not  to  be  exhumed ;  but  in  case  the  multitude  of 
tombs  was  such  that  the  ground  could  not  con- 
veniently be  levelled,  it  provides,  in  almost  the 
same  terms  as  Theodulf,  that  the  altar  should  be 
removed,  and  the  church  made  a  mere  cemetery- 
chapel  or  catacomb. 

In  the  East,  the  Emperor  Leo  VI.,  about  the 
ytar  900,  abrogated  (NoveU.  53)  all  the  old  laws 
against  burying  in  cities,  and  left  men  at  liberty 
to  bury  either  within  or  without  the  walls ;  a 
|)eiTnission  which  no  doubt  gave  occasion  to 
burving  in  the  precincts  of  city  churches. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  burying  in  the  pre- 
cinr.ts  of  churches  was  practised,  in  the  case  of 
very  distinguished  persons,  from  the  4th  cen- 
tury ;  more  generally,  from  the  7th  century ; 
hut  that  the  increasing  practice  of  burying  in 
churches  was  constantly  resisted  by  ecclesiastical 
authorities  during  the  whole  period  with  which 
we  are  concerned,  and  was  held  to  be  almost  a 
desecration. 

Monastic  bodies  had  from  very  ancient  times 
burying-grounds  of  their  own,  that  they  who 
had  consorted  together  in  their  lives  might  rest 
together  in  death  (Isidore  of  Seville,  Regula, 
e.  23);  these  were  however  originally  outside 
the  precincts  of  the  monastery,  as  we  see  from 
the  instances  of  Pachomius,  Benedict,  and  many 
others.  Bede,  in  the  Life  of  St.  Cuthhert^ 
speaks  of  a  dead  monk  being  carried  to  his 
burial  in  a  cart,  which  would  not  have  been 
necessary  if  the  interment  had  taken  place  within 
the  monastery.  It  appears  that  in  many  places 
a  chapel  or  oratory  was  built  on  the  spot  chosen 
for  the  interment  of  the  brethren.  For  instance, 
Abbot  Bertinus  (a.d.  660)  enolosed  a  graveyard 
for  his  monastery  on  a  neighbouring  hill,  and 
built  in  the  midst  of  it  a  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary  (Ada  SS,  Bened.  saec.  iii.  pt.  1,  p.  110). 
Afterwards,  graveyards  were  formed  within  the 
convent  walls,  but  not  within  the  cloister,  and 
were  provided  with  a  separate  church.  Of  this 
kind  is  believed  to  have  been  the  cemetery  formed 


by  Eigil  at  Fnlda,  the  church  of  which  was  dedi- 
cated in  the  year  822  {Life  of  Eigil  by  Caiididiis, 
c.  20,  in  Acta  SS.  Bened.  saec  iv.  pt.  1,  p.  238). 
Benedict  of  Aniane  also  caused  an  oratory  to  bi 
constructed  in  the  cemetery  of  bis  mooastery 
{LifCy  c.  39,  in  Ada  SS.  Ben.  saec.  iv.  pt  1). 
The  ancient  plan  of  St.  Gall  shows  only  a  cnM 
in  the  midst  of  the  graveyard  within  the  convent 
walls.    And  in  process  of  time  burials  took  plaot 
in  the  cloister  itself.   Abbot  Walfrid,  when  dyint 
(a.d.  765),  desired  to  be  buried  in  Lhe  midst  of 
the  cloister  (X1/0,  c  8,  Ada  SS.  Ben.  saec.  iii. 
pt.  2) ;  and  it  appears  that  other  monks  of  that 
rule  were  buried  in  the  cloister  (u.  s.  c  14). 
Later  instances   are   frequent.     Monks   of  dis- 
tinguished sanctity  were  occasionally  buried  in 
the  church  itself,  as  St.  Vouel  of  Soissons  in  the 
8th  century  {Acta  SS.  Ben.  iv.  2,  p.  550).     Ki- 
cept  in  the  case  of  very  saintly  persons,  burial 
was  not  permitted  within  the  first  eight  cen- 
turies in  monastic  more  than  in  secular  churches. 
(Bingham's  Antiquities,  bk.  xxlii.  c  1 ;  Martene, 
De  Ritibus  Eccl.  Ant.  lib.  iii.  c.  7,  §§  10-14; 
l)e  Bit.  Monack.  lib.  v.  c.  10,  §§  100-104;  Bin- 
terim,  Der^wUrdigkeiten,  vi.  3, 443  ff.)  [C] 

CIBORIUM.  [Altar  :  Dovb,  Eucharistic.] 

CILICIA  (CoiTNCiL  of),  a.d.  423,  at  which 
Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  a  town  in  this  province, 
who  was  still  alive,  was  condemned  for  his  errors 
(Mansi,  iv.  473-4).  [E.  S.  F.] 

CINGL^UM.  (Z«r^,  Zona,  Balteus,  Funis.) 
The  girdle,  in  ancient  times,  was  generally  as- 
sociated with  the  idea  of  active  exertion,  inas- 
much as  it  served  to  confine  and  to  gird  up  the 
long  flowing  garments  which,  when  unconfiued, 
interfered  with  all  activity.  But  as  a  richly- 
ornamented  girdle  commonly  formed  a  part  of 
the  robes  of  state  worn  by  Eastern  monarchs,  we 
find  the  girdle  occasionally  alluded  to  as  a  sym- 
bol of  royal  dignity.  So  Patriarch  Gerraanus  of 
Constantinople,  c.  715  a.d.,  Myst.  Theor.  p.  206, 
speaks  of  the  girdle,  then  worn  as  part  of 
a  priest's  dress,  as  signifying  the  beauty  where- 
with Christ  entering  upon  His  kingdom  did  gird 
Himself  withal,  even  the  beauteous  majesty  of 
Godhead.  See  Vestiaiium  Christianum^  pp.  84, 85. 
Lastly,  through  yet  other  associations,  which 
will  be  obvious  to  all  students  of  antiquity,  the 
girdle  connected  itself  with  the  idea  of  chastity ; 
and  it  is  in  this  connexion  that  it  is  commonly 
referred  to  by  the  later  ecclesiastical  writers. 
See,  for  example,  St.  Jerome  on  Ezek.  xliv. ; 
Celestine,  bisnop  of  Rome,  t432,  apud  Lnbbe, 
Concilia^  ii.  1618  ("in  lumborum  praecinctione 
castitas  .  .  .  indicatur");  Rabanus  Maurus,  de 
Ingtit.  Cleric,  lib.  i.  c.  17;  Pseudo-Alcuious, 
de  Div,  Off.  (Vest.  Christ,  p.  HI);  Ivo  Carno- 
tensis  (ib.  p.  121).  Both  in  East  and  West  it 
formed  part  of  the  monastic  dress  from  the 
earliest  times.  Among  Western  writers  see  the 
Life  of  Fulgent iw,  bishop  of  Ruspa,  by  Ferrandus 
Diacouus  ("  pelliceo  cingulo  tanquam  monachus 
utebatur");  Salvianus,  ad  Eccl.  CathoL  lib. 
iv.  (addressing  a  monk  of  unworthy  character — 
'*  Licet  religionem  vestibns  simules,  licet  fidem 
cingulo  affei'as,  licet  sanctitatem  pallio  menti- 
aris,"  &c.) ;  Joannis  Cassiani,  de  Coenoh.  fnstit. 
lib.  i.  c.  11,  apud  Migne,  Patrol,  xlix.  60;  the 
Regula  of  St.  Benedict";  Migne,  Ixvi.  490  ("  vestiti 
dormiant,    et    cincti    cingulis    aut    funibus  **). 
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Hilihiniir,  in  tha  9th  cfntnr^  (npiid  Kiguc,  torn. 

t  qui  d<  caniubft 
liiia  in  rotniMlum ;  dogulaa  ()>c)  >ut«m  cor- 
Tigi^  »t  de  luu  Tel  liuo,  tat  Don  in  rDtundum 
■icut  rnnlB,  ttd  In  Utum  ncut  tricia."  For 
Ei-vtfm  DUge  im  St.  J»roTne,  Praefat.  in 
Ke^fmlam  S.  facAoaui,  opp.  ii.  <9;  PKllxdias, 
/jituiint,  cap.  38  <Migiie,  liilii.  1157)  iiad 
St.  Gemuuiui  of  Oomljintinople,  id  *  pnwiige 
xho'c  r«t'err«l  to.  He  there  u;>  of  th*  rnoiinitic 
habit  that  it  wu  like  that  of  John  the  Baptist, 
whose  raimeat  wai  of  oamirB  hnlr,  and  who 
wore  ■  leathern  girdle  about  hii  loins.  Ctlutine, 
bi<hnp  of  Rome,  in  hie  letter  to  the  biihopa 
of  Vieunn  und  Narboune,  alreadj  refemd  to, 
dnlin^  abo'it  430  A.D,,  rauka  the  time  wliea  the 
wearine  of  «  girdle  m  part  of  the  episcopal  dres* 
(l.rubaldT  ia  imitntiDn  of  the  moDastic  habit) 
wv   lir>t   JDtroduced    into  Gnul.     He  reproTea 

linm  and  wearini[  ■  girdle  ihoat  the  loioa,  and 
Ki  eeeking  to  observe  the  troth  of  Scripture  not 
ID  the  ppiiit  but  la  tfae  letter.  "Amictl  pallio, 
el  lnmho>  praeeincti,  laredont  ee  Scriptarae  fidem 
nnu  psr  apiritoni  ied  per  lileram  completnros." 
S«e  Labb^,  OmeUia,  ii.  t61B;  Veii.  Chrat.  p. 
■I,-..  [W.  B.  M.] 

CIRBA,  COUNCILS  OF.  [AraioisCoiTN- 


CIRCt'MCELLIONES.    fl)  A  name  gi«n 
rn  the    Ounntlut  f^inatica   in  Afrini  during  the 

;1-).  TheT  went  about  in  predatory  ganB^  cwn- 
ii.ling  chieHr  of  ruilio,  on  the  borden  of  Iht 
(iaelalinn  desert,  inTaging  Numidia  and  Manri- 
tanta,  proTinces  at  that  time  neither  tliorought; 
<;hristianiied  nor  thoronghly  snbjtcted  te  Romao 
1.1W.     According  to  Angnatine  thej  were  noto- 

CatholiM  (Aog.  c.  Gaudent.  i.  28,  33  ;'  Haer.  69 ; 
e.  PanHrn.  i.  11 ;  c.  Crtxon.  Hi.  42,  415,  47; 
Epp.  SH.  in.S,  IBS),  iia  well  as  against  propert; 
(Ang.  Eti>.  I.i,  85,  185).  To  restrain  their  tar- 
tiiilrnce  their  own  biahopt  were  conalrsined  to 
invnkf  the  aid  of  the  Roman  cnunti.  Angnstin» 
defenda  Macariua  and  Taurinui  from  the  charg* 
if  having  been  unduly  aevere  igainst  them,  and 
npnvt*  the  emlUtion  of  these  fanalio  orei 
ihe  death  of  L'nacini  <Ang.  c.  Litt.  Pttiiian.  ct 
2>.  2.'').  At  the  Confennce  of  Carthage  ia  411 
'  f  imperial  comraisaioner  decreed  a  fine  on 
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(Atif.  c.  namdent.  i.  32,  49;  £[^  12,  16,  185)- 

challenging  all  whom  they  met  on  their  wav  to 
kill  them  (Aog.  c.  Crunm.  iii.  46,  49;  c.  LM. 
Petil.  ii.  114;  Dt  Unit.  EccL  50;  Theodoret. 
Haer.  ir.  6).  Among  tha  titles  which  they  aa- 
lumed  waa  that  of  "  AgDoatici,"  to  Indicate  their 
Kintempt  for  learning  (Ang.  m  P..  clink  t.  6). 
Though  pledged  by  profession  to  celibacy,  tb^ 
were  guilty  of  frequent  ontragee  on  women,  if 
their  opponents  may  ba  belioTed  (Ang.  c.  Litt. 
Petil.  i.  IS,  ii.  195;  Dt  Unil.  Eccl.  50>  For 
these  and  similar  oSeneea,  u  well  as  on  th« 
charge  of  aiding  the  Vandala,  thej  were  ordered 
bv  Honorlua,  412  *.D.,  to  be  fined  (Hefele  in 
Jftre*m(rt.,  iii,  261>  Gibbon  compares  these 
"  eircomeellionea  "  to  tha  "  camiaarda  "  of  Lan- 
gnedoc  in  the  commencement  of  the  18th  cenlurr 
lUeclitu  and  Fall,  ii.  445,  Bohn,  1855). 

Ciroamcellionea  (2)  were  Tagabi-nd  monk^ 
censured  by  Cassian,  under  the  name  of  Sara- 
baitae,  for  roving  from  place  to  place  (Cotf. 
ivlii.  T).  Probably  the  name  wai  tranaferred  to 
them  ^m  the  I>ons1iat  fanatics.  St.  Augnatin* 
rebutj  thia  compariaoo  as    unmerited,  a 


vithin  bia  eiperience  (in  Pi.  c 


V.6). 


>ho« 


I    when 


I   the  " 


icellioi 


were  not  kept  in  order  (Coleti  Co 
At  Bags!  they  fonght,  bat  ausDccessfully,  against 
Koraan  caralry.  The  war-shout  of  Ihest 
"avengere"  or  "champions  of  God,"  as  Ihej 
styled  themselves  (i-)™»itfTiito(,  Oplat  Milevit. 
lt!khitm.  Donat.  iii.  4),  "Deo  Uudes,"  in 
oppoaitioD  to  the  "Deo  Gntias"  of  the  other 
party,  waa  terrible  to  all  peacefnl  people  ai  the 
roar  of  a  lion  (Ang.  m  Pt.  cxxxii.  t.  6>.  Inateod 
of  swords,  whirh  for  some  time  they  felt  a  reli- 
gious  scruple  against  using  (of-  St.  Matt.  iiri. 
5-J).  they  briDdisbed  clubs  at  iint,  which  they 
allrd  "Israels"  (Ang.  m  Pi.  x.  t.  5).  Like 
the  STrian  "aauaaini,"  the  fijilowen  of  the 
-Old  Man  of  Ihe  Uonntain"  in  the  time  of  the 
Cr'iuidn,  the  "C'imiracellinnee"  oourted  de»th, 
wintoaiy  insulting  the  I'asans  at  their  fntivab 


{Oa  Oper.  Monach.  28)  ha  inveighs 
with  characteristic  warmth  against  the  idle, 
vagrast  monki,  "  nusquam  misaoa,  nusqaom  liins, 
DDsqnam  stonlcs,  nusqnim  sedentea,"  Ac,  who 
scoured  the  country  for  alms,  rending  tictitiona 
relics,  Benedictus  AnioDenaia  quotes  Isidonu  d» 
Ogic.  Eccl.  (ii.  15)  against  these  "  circumcellionea  " 
or  "clrnillionea"  aa  apurioua  Anchorites  (Con- 
cord, /ieiffj.  c.  3,  cf.  Ucnard,  ad  loc,).  These 
va^bond  monks  were  condemned  as  unstable 
and  (candalona  {Cone.  Tokt.  iii.  c.  5);  and 
as  mock-hermita  (iiiiAd(iiDi  ffoitpiKilTai)  in 
the  Synodicn  Kpiatol.  Orientalia  atUretsed  to  the 
Emp.  Theophilu*  (Soicer.  Theiaur.  sub  voce). 
They  are  denounced  also  by  Nilna  {Epp.  iii.  19); 
and  are  probably  the  "gyrovagi"  censured  in 
the  Hegala  81.  Himdicii  (c.  I).  The  name 
occura  so  late  aa  in  Honachss  8angallenais,  who 
relates  how  a  monk,  one  of  the  "  circnmcelliouei," 
"ignarns  disdplinae  impentoria,"  intruded  into 
Ihe  choir  in  the  pretence  of  Carl  (fV  Oea.  Card. 
'  if.  i.  8,  T.  Caniaii  Ataipi.  l«ctimti).  [l,  G,  S.] 
CIBCUHCISION,  As  a  Jewish  rite,  or  u 
connected  with  the  controvenies  of  thcApoetolic 

I  limits  of  this  work.  It  claims  a  place,  how- 
ever, even  In  a  Dictionary  of  Christiau  Anti- 
quities, as  having  been  adopted  &'om  a  remote 

I  period  in  theCbnrcb  of  Abyeainta,  and  aa  atill  in 
use  there.    In  tbis,  as  in  manv  other  practice*, 

I  the  influence  of  a  lai^  Jewiah  population  has 
made  that  community   the  rapreaentative  of  a 

been  common  in  the  lint  two  ce^turie^  but 
which  has  aince  been  lott.  It  haa  to  be  noted 
that  circumciaion  is   practised    there   (and   thr 

.  dition)  before  baptism,  between  the  third  au-l 
the  eighth  day  after    birth,  and    that  an  ana- 
logous operation  is  applied  to  female  children. 
Stanley,  Bufern  ckuivK,  p.  12.       [E.  H.  P.] 

CntCUMCISION,  FESTIVAL  OP. 

1.  Cri^lii   i,f    /Wdwi;.— From    the   neoessary 
I  day  with  the  Kativity,  wc  must  obrionsly  not 
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look  for  notices  of  its  celebration  at  a  date 
earlier  than  that  at  which  we  first  meet  with 
those  of  the  Natiyity  itself. 

It  will  follow  from  the  prescribed  interval 
between  the  birth  of  a  child  and  its  circum- 
cision that  the  festival  of  the  Circamcision  ¥rill 
(all  on  the  octave  of  the  Nativity ;  and  con- 
seqaently  we  continually  find  January  1  thus 
marked,  even  where  the  service  contains  re- 
ferences to  the  day  as  the  anniversary  of  the 
Circumcision.  It  is  not  until  later  that  we  find 
the  day  to  have  acquired  sufficient  independent 
rank  to  bear  the  title  of  the  Circumcision  rather 
than  of  the  octave  as  its  special  distinguishing 
mark. 

It  is  hard  to  say  when  the  earliest  traces  of 
an  observance  of  the  day  under  either  designa- 
tion are  to  he  found.  There  is  extant  a  long 
homily  by  Zeno,  bishop  of  Verona  in  the  4th 
century,  which  would  appear  to  have  been 
meant  for  delivery  on  this  day;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Kalendor 
Hum  Carthaginerue,  or  in  that  of  fiucherius, 
both  probably  documents  of  the  4th  century. 
Now  it  has  been  shown  elsewhere  [Christmas] 
.  that  the  first  certain  allusions  to  an  observance 
yf  Chrbtmas  as  a  distinct  and  independent  fes- 
tival occur  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century, 
and  that  this  observance  of  it  was  later  in  the 
East  than  in  the  West.  This  agrees  with  what 
is  said  above,  and  with  the  instances  we  shall 
farther  quote,  which  tend  to  disprove  the  exist- 
ence of  any  save  perhaps  a  more  or  less  local 
recognition  of  the  festival  before  the  end  of  the 
4th  century.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  parent 
festival  of  the  Nativity,  our  earliest  illustrations 
come  from  the  West. 

Thus  we  find  the  day  noticed  in  the  Gelasian 
Sacramentary,  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  and 
Antiphonary,  the  Galiican  Sacramentary  and 
Lectionary,  in  the  Calendar  of  Fronto,  the  Mo- 
zarabic  Liturgy  and  Breviary,  and  the  Martyro- 
logiwn  liieronymi. 

Passing  on  to  the  Eastern  Church,  we  find 
that  in  the  calendar  of  the  Coptic  Church  given 
by  Selden  {de  Synedriis  Ehraeorum,  lib.  iii.  c. 
15),  the  Circumcision  is  reckoned  among  the 
minor  festivals,  and  that  the  Afx>stolic  Gmstitu- 
tions^  a  work  doubtless  of  Oriental  origin,  ignores 
it  altogether. 

In  process  of  time  the  day  became  more  and 
more  recognized,  and  at  last  the  observance 
became  universal. 

A  reason  for  the  Church's  apparent  slowness  in 
^cognizing  and  conimeniorating  so  important  an 
incident  in  our  Lord's  earthly  life,  at  which  He 
received  the  name  Jesus — an  event,  one  would 
suppose,  itself  of  more  than  ordinary  interest — 
is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  on  the 
Kalends  of  January  was  held  a  great  heathen 
festival,  characterized  by  an  excessive  amount  of 
riot  and  licentiousness.  The  Christians,  anxious 
to  avoid  an  apparent  toleration  of  these  abomi- 
nations by  holding  a  festival  of  their  own,  even 
though  of  a  totally  different  character,  on  the 
same  day,  enjoined  a  solemn  fast,  as  a  whole- 
some protest  and  as  a  means  of  guarding  the 
unwary  from  being  led  astray.  See  Augustine, 
Sermon.  197,  198  (Patrol,  xxxviii.  1024  sqq.). 

There  is  also  an  allusion  to  this  in  a  canon  of 
the  2iid  Coancil  of  Tours,  a.d.  567  {Conr.  Turo- 
MUM  II.  can.  17  ;  Labb^,  v.  857).     Further  wt 
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find   in    the   Martyrologiwn   Homanmn   (Jsaii- 
ary  1),  that  a  certain  Almachius  suffered  oiartp 
dom  for  saying,  **  Hodie  octavae  Dominici  did 
sunt,  cessate  a  superstitionibus   idolorum  ei  s 
sacrifidis  pollutis."      If;    as    is    aaserted,  this 
Almachius  be  the  same  with  the  Telemadms 
mentioned  by  Theodoret  (HitL   EocL   v.  26), 
this  event  must   be  referred   to  the    time  eif 
Uonorius,  and  will  point  to  a  certain  recognitioa 
of  the  day  by  the  Roman  Church  at  the  end  of 
the  4th  century.     To  the  subject  of  this  &st  we 
shall  briefiy  refer  again. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  obaervance 
of  the  day  more  in  detail. 

II.  Liturgical  Notices.  —  It  is  impoasible  to 
determine  the  character  of  the  evidence  borne  as 
to  this  day  by  the  Leonine  Sacramentary,  for  it 
is  mutilated  at  the  beginning,  and  commences 
with  the  month  of  April.  The  last  section  in  it, 
however,  is  ^In  jejunio  mensis  decimi,"  for 
which  five  Masses  are  given,  thus  furnishing 
evidence  for  the  observance  of  the  time,  though 
none  for  the  name  by  which  the  day  was  known 
(ii.  156,  ed.  Ballerini).  It  may  be  added,  how- 
ever, that  with  this  exception  there  is  no  allusion 
to  the  day  in  the  writings  of  Leo  I.,  although  he 
has  many  sermons  on  the  Nativity  itself.  The 
Gelasian  Sacramentary  gives  a  Mass  for  the  day. 
In  Octabas  Domini^  and  there  follows  one  Prohi' 
bend'tm  ab  idoiis^  pointing  to  what  we  have  al- 
ready said  as  to  the  heathen  festival  on  this  day 
{Patrol.  Ixxiv.  1061).  In  the  former  Mass,  the 
main  idea  is  evidently  of  the  octave  of  the  Na- 
tivity, and  not  of  any  special  commemoration  of 
the  day  itself,  there  being  merely  a  passing 
allusion  to  our  Lord's  Circumcision,  m  contnutted 
with  such  expressions  as  **Cujus  hodie  octavas 
nati  celebrantes  ..."  and  the  like. 

In  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  the  Mass  for 
the  day  is  headed  Jn  Octavis  Domim  (Greg. 
Sacr.  col.  13,  ed.  Menard),  but  the  Gospel  treaU 
of  the  Circumcision,  Luke  ii.  21-32.  Of  two 
collects  given,  one  has  special  reference  to  the 
Virgin,  the  other  to  the  octave,  and  in  Pame- 
lius'  edition  of  the  Sacramentary,  and  in  the 
Cd.  Reg,  Suec.  is  read  Ad  S.  Mariam  ad  Martgres ; 
in  the  Kalendarium  Romanum  is  Natale  S.  Moj-iae^ 
and  thus  in  the  Gregorian  Antiphonary  {op.  cit. 
660)  we  have  De  Sancta  Maria  w  Octava  A'- 
mini. 

All  this  points  to  a  twofold  commemoration  of 
the  day,  the  one  having  regard  to  the  octave  of 
the  Nativity  or  the  Circumcision,  the  other  to  the 
Virgin,  and  hence  the  special  prominence  given 
to  the  mention  of  her  in  the  Mass  for  the  diav  in 
the  modern  Romish  Missal.  The  Preface  and 
the  Benediction  in  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary 
do  indeed  refer  to  the  Circumcision  —  **  Cujus 
hodie  Circumcisionis  diem  et  Nativitatis  octav-jm 
celebrantes — '*;  but  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  evidence  against  their  authenticity,  they  are 
omitted  by  Pamelius  and  are  wanting  in  the 
Cd.  li'eg.  iSuec.  Possibly,  therefore,  they  are  a 
later  addition. 

We  may  next  briefiy  notice  the  ancient  litur- 
gical documents  of  the  Galiican  Church.  The 
ancient  Lectionary  published  by  Mabillon  {d$ 
lAturgia  Gallicanaj  p.  112),  gives  lections  In 
Circumcisione  Domini  for  matins  and  for  the 
Mass;  for  the  former,  Isaiah  xliv.  24 — xlv.  7, 
and  for  the  latter,  Isaiah  i.  10-20 ;  with  1  Cor. 
X.  14-31    and  Luke  U.  21-40  for  the  Epistk 
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and  Gospel,  *he  Gospel  being  the  same  as  in  the 
Gregorian  and  Mosarabic  liturgy;  the  pro- 
phetical lection  and  Epistle  in  this  last  being 
Isaiah  xlviiL  12-20  and  Philippians  iii.  1-8. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  Epistle  in  the  Galli- 
3an  litorgy  has  reference  to  the  idol  practices 
which  characterized  the  daj.  The  Gotho-Gallic 
Missal  (ifr.  200)  gires  an  Ordo  Misaae  in  Or- 
cumcitione  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Chrigti,  and  the 
liozarabic  Breriary  and  Missal  style  the  day 
Circumcitio  Domini, 

It  is  thus  probable  that  we  most  look  to  Gaul 
and  Spain  for  early  examples  of  this  title  of  the 
day.  The  6rst  definite  instance  that  we  have 
observed  is  to  be  found  in  the  canon  of  the  2nd 
Council  of  Tours  (567  a.d.)  already  referred  to, 
which,  after  reinarlcing  that  every  day  was  a  fes- 
uva.  from  Christmas  to  Epiphany,  adds,  "ex- 
cipitur  triduum  illud,  quo  ad  caJcandam  Gen- 
tilium  consuetudinem  patres  nostri  statuerunt 
privatas  in  Kalendis  Januarii  fieri  litanias,  et  in 
ecclesiis  psallatur,  et  hora  octavo  in  ipsis  Kc^ 
lendis  Circumcisionit  Missa  Deo  propitio  cele- 
hrftur**  (Labbe,  /.c).  There  is  also  some  evi- 
dence for  supposing  that  the  title  of  the  Circum- 
cision was  applied  to  the  day  in  Spain  before 
the  death  of  Isidore  (636  A.D.),  for  we  read  in 
one  place,  **  placuit  etiam  patribus  a  die  Natalis 
Domini  usque  ad  diem  Circumcisionis  solemne 
tern  pus  eHicere  **{Reijuia  Monachorum  12;  Patrol. 
Ixxiii.  880).  Arevalus  does  indeed  suggest  {not,  in 
loc,),  from  the  belief  that  the  title  Circumcision 
18  probably  of  later  date,  that  the  original  words 
of  Isidore  here  may  have  been  Kaiendas  Janu- 
arias ;  but  when  the  passage  is  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  above  quoted  canon,  there  seems 
the  less  reason  for  having  recourse  to  this  hypo- 
thesis. Further,  remarks  in  the  laws  of  the  Visi- 
goths shew  that  by  the  middle  or  latter  part  of 
the  7th  century  the  day  ranked  in  Spain  of  so  high 
im{K>rtHnce  that  on  it  the  law  courts  were  closed, 
and  that  it  then  bore  the  name  of  the  Circum- 
cision {Codex Leg.  Wisi/joih.  lib.  ii.  tit.  1,  lex  11 ; 
lib.  xii.  t.  3,  1.  6;  in  Hispania  fUustrata,  iii. 
8tJ.S,  10<>4,  Frankfort  1606).  Still,  the  old 
nnme  5urvire4l,  fur  we  find  it  at  the  end  of  the 
8th  century  in  the  Rctjula  of  Bishop  Chrodegang 
{Patrol.  Ixxxix.  1090),  and  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Couucii  of  Blainz,  813  a.d.  {Cone,  Mogun- 
tinum,  can.  36  ;  I^bU*',  vii.  1250). 

Briefly  then  to  sum  up  the  results  so  far 
obtained  :  we  have  seen  that  the  a  priori  ex- 
pectation, which  would  assign  the  end  of  the 
4th  century  as  the  earliest  possible  date  of 
the  recoi^nition  of  the  day  under  either  title,  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  of  the  absence  of  alluHions 
to  It  before  that  date;  and  further  that,  until 
at  the  earliest  the  middle  of  the  6th  century, 
it  was  solely  as  the  octave  of  the  Nativity,  and 
not  as  the  Circumcision  that  the  day  was  known. 
It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  whole  of 
Christendom  agrees  in  celebrating  the  Circum- 
psion  on  January  1  except  the  Armenian  Church, 
which  Btill  adheres  to  the  old  Eastern  practice 
of  commemorating  the  Nativity  and  Epiphany 
together  on  January  6,  and  necessarily  therefore 
celebrates  the  Circtuncision  on  January  13. 

The  primary  idea  of  the  day  as  a  fast  and  not 
a  festival  has  already  been  referred  to.  The 
canon  of  the  2nd  Council  of  Tours  which  we 
have  c  ted  shows  the  state  of  the  case  in  France ; 
Uut  the  same  custom  prevailed  in  Spain  is  skowB 
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by  an  allnaicn  in  a  oanon  of  the  4th  Council  of 
Toledo,  A.D.  633  (Cone  Tol.  iv.  cun.  11 ;  Labb^ 
V.  1709) ;  ct  Isidort,  de  Eocl.  Off.  lib.  i.  c  46  ; 
aUhough  it  most  be  added  that  a  heading  in  the 
Mozarabic  Breviary  points  to  the  three  days 
before  the  Epiphany  as  the  period  of  the  &st : 
**Officium  jejnnionim  in  Kal.  Jan.  observatui 
tribus  diebus  ante  festum  Epiphaniae."  Lastly, 
we  may  refer  to  the  Ordo  Bomanus,  which,  afler 
speaking  of  the  heathen  abominations  which  de- 
filed the  day,  adds,  *'  Statuit  universalis  Ecclcsia 
jejunium  publicum  in  isto  die  fieri "  (p.  20,  ed. 
Hittorp.»> 

It  will,  of  course,  be  inferred  from  what  has 
been  already  remarked  that  there  is  an  absence 
of  homilies  or  sermons  for  the  day  in  the  works 
of  early  patristic  writers.  We  may  here  again, 
however,  refer  to  the  discourse  of  Zeno  of  Verona, 
de  Circumcisione  (lib.  i.  tractat.  13,  p.  99,  ed. 
Ballerini,  where  see  note  1).  In  an  ancient  MS. 
of  this  of  the  9th  century  (the  Cd.  Remensis)  is 
added  a  note  in  the  margin  of  this  discourse, 
In  Octaba  Domini  pontifici$  nona  lectio.  The 
Ballerini  consider  these  notes  to  have  been  written 
at  the  time  when  Archbishop  Hincmar  (ob.  882 
A.D.)  gave  the  MS.  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Remigius  at 
Rheims,  and  while  the  MS.  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  Verona  {Praef.  §  5),  and  that  this 
discourse  was  there  spoken  on  the  octave  of  the 
Nativity.  They  infer  f^om  the  marginal  note 
the  relative  importance  of  the  day,  considering 
that  such  a  remark  about  the  ninth  lection  would 
be  made  only  in  the  case  of  the  more  important 
festivals.  Bede  has  written  a  homily  for  the  day 
on  Luke  ii.  21  {Horn.  x. ;  Patrol,  xciv.  53). 

When  the  fast  became  a  festival  it  is  impos- 
sible definitely  to  say.  Probably  the  process 
was  a  gradual  one,  and  the  period  varied  in 
different  countries.  The  statutes  of  St.  Boniface 
(ob.  755  A.D.)  include  it  among  the  special 
festivals  on  which  no  work  was  to  be  done 
(D*Achery,  Spicil»fium  ix.  66>  Still,  at  a 
period  subsequent  to  this,  traces  of  the  old  state 
of  things  survived,  the  latest  we  have  observed 
being  in  the  Caj/itula  of  Atto,  bishop  of  Vercelli 
in  the  10th  century,  who  dwells  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  maintaining  the  ancient  protest 
{Patrol,  cxxxiv.  43>  [K.  8.] 

CIRCUS.    [Charioteer.] 

CIRINU8.    [Cyrinus.] 

CITHINUS,  one  of  the  **  martyres  Sc.llitani" 
at  Carthage,  July  17  {Col,  Carthag.^  Bedae,  Pom, 
Vet.,  Usuardi).  [C] 

CIARU8,  presbyter,  and  martvr  "  in  page 
VUcasino,"  Nov.  4  {MaH.  U8uardi>'  [C] 

CLAUDIANUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Egypt  under 
Numerian,  Feb.  25  {Mart.  Pom.  Vet.,  Usuardi). 

(8)  Martyr  at  Nicomedia,  March  6  {Mari. 
Usuardi).  [C] 

CLAUDIUa  (1)  Martyr  at  Ostia  under 
Diocletian,  Feb.  18  {Mart.  Pom.  Vet.,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Rome,  with  Pope  Marcellinus, 
April  26,  A.D.  304  {Mart.  Usuardi> 

•  The  sHifppd  Statuta  Eiodesiae  Rkemmiii  (I^M>€»  v. 
1694).  sttributed  to  Bi«bop  Sonnatius.  In  whtcfa  (c  }n) 
rrference  Is  made  to  the  Circumcision  ss  one  of  the  days 
"absque  opMT  formj4  excoleoda,"  are  probably  fabriui' 
UoM  of  a  later  dale. 
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(8)  Martyr  at  Rom«,  with  Niuostratna  and 
others,  July  7  {Mart,  Bom,  Vet,f  Usuardi). 

(4)  Martyr  in  Aegea,  Aug.  23  {Mart.  Hieron., 
Usuardi). 

(6)  Martyr  at  Rome,  with  Nicostratus  and 
others,  Nov.  8  {Mart,  Hieron.,  Bedae,  Jiom.  Vet, 
Usuardi).     Compare  (3). 

(6)  The  tribune,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Nu- 
merian,  Dec.  3  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Usuardi); 
Aug.  12  {MaH.  Hieron.).  [a] 

CLAVUS.  We  continually  find  in  ancient 
Christian  frescoes  and  mosaics  garments  deco- 
rated with  long  stripes  of  purple,  sometimes  en- 
riched with  embroidery  or  an  inwoveu  pattern, 
called  clavi.  These  generally  run  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  garment,  and  are  broader  or 
narrower  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  wearer. 
Thus,  the  Lord  is  often  distinguished  by  a  broader 
clavus  than  those  of  the  apostles,  as  in  a  fine 
fresco  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Agues  (Perret, 
Catacombs,  ii.  pi.  xxiv.).  Undistinguished  per- 
sons also  wore  clavi,  but  very  narrow,  in  nearly 
all  cases  these  clavi  are  two  in  number,  and  run 
from  each  shoulder  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
dress.  This  arran,^ement  of  the  clavi  is  alluded 
to  in  the  Acts  of  Perpetua  and  Felicitas,  where 
the  Good  Shepherd  is  said  to  have  appeared  to 
the  former  "■  distinctam  habens  tunicam  inter 
duos  clavos  per  medium  pectus  "  (Ruinart,  Acta 
Sincera,  p.  32,  ed.  Verona).  TertuUian  {De  Pallio, 
c.  4)  speaks  of  the  care  which  was  taken  in  the 
selection  of  shades  of  colour. 

There  are  a  few  examples  of  the  single  clavns, 
running  down  the  centre  of  the  breast,  which 
Rubenius  believes  to  have  been  the  ancieut  fashion 
of  wearing  it.  These  occur  only  in  repre- 
sentations of  the  Three  Children  in  the  fiery 
furnace  (Bottari,  Sctilture  e  Pitture^  tav.  cxlix. 
clxxxi.).  Clavi  are  common  to  both  sexes ; 
women  may  be  seen  represented  with  that  orna- 
ment, for  instance,  in  pictures  of  the  Wise  and 
Foolish  Virgias  (Bottari,  tav.  clviii.);  and  female 
figures  are  sometimes  found  adorned  with  two 
clavi  on  each  side.  Jerome  {Epist.  22,  ad  Eu- 
atochium)  alludes  to  the  use  of  the  clavus  by 
women,  single  as  well  as  marned.  It  is  also 
common  in  early  art  to  personages  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New ;  it  is  given  to  Moses, 
for  instance,  in  a  painting  engraved  by  Perret 
(i.  pi.  xxiv.),  and  to  the  apostles  iu  nearly  all 
representations  of  them,  whether  in  fresco,  in 
mosaic,  or  iu  glass.  Angels  also  wear  the  clavus 
m  early  mosaics,  as  may  be  seen  in  examples 
given  by  Ciampini  (Vet.  Mon.  i.  tab.  xlvi. ;  ii. 
tab.  XV.),  in  the  Menologium  of  Basil  (see  parti- 
cularly Dec.  16  and  Dec.  29),  and  in  several 
ancient  miniatures. 

These  purple  stripes  were  worn  on  the  penula 
as  well  as  the  tunic :  a  fresco  from  an  arcosolium 
in  the  cemetery  of  Priscilla  (Bottari,  tav.  clxii.) 
furnishes  three  examples.  They  are  found  also 
in  the  pallium  :  a  mosaic  of  St.  Agatha  Major  at 
Ravenna  repre.sents  our  Lord  with  clavi  of  gold 
on  such  a  garment.  The  dalmatic  and  colobium 
were  similarly  decorated :  the  latter  seems  to 
have  had  only  one  broad  band  of  purple  (latus 
clavus)  descending  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
thest  to  the  feet.  See  the  Christian  sarcophagi 
engraved  by  Bottari  (tav.  xvii.  cxxxvii.  and 
vthers). 

Priests,  aO  ir  the  example  of  the  senators  of 
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old  Rome,  are  said  to  have  worn  the  broad  daw, 
while  deacons  contented   themselves   with  th« 
narrow  one  on  their  tunics  or  dalmatics.    The 
clavus  is  sometimes  represented  as  descending 
only  to  the  middle  of  the  chest :  it  is  in  these 
cases  decorated  with  small  discs  or  spangles,  aivl 
tei*minates  in  small  globes  or  buUae.   This  is  said 
to  be  the  kind  of  decoration  which  is  sometimeB 
called  paragaudis.    (Rubenius,  I>e  Be  Vestiaria  et 
praecipue  de  Lato  Ciavo,  Antwerp,  1665 ;  Mai^ 
tigny.  Diet,  des  Antiq.  cKr€t,  s.  v.  Ciavus.)    [C] 

CLEMENT.  (1)  Of  Ancyra,  martyr,  a.d. 
296  ;  is  commemorated  Jan.  23  {Cai,  Byxant.). 

(2)  Pope,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Trajan,  Nor. 
23  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Bedae,  Bom,  Vet.,  Usuardi); 
Nov.  24  {Cal.  Byzant.). 

(8)  Of  Alexandria ;  is  commemorated  Dec  4 
{Mart.  Usuardi).  [C] 

CLEMENTINE  LITURGY.    [Liturgy.] 

CLEMENTINUS,  martyr  at  Heradea,  Not 
14  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi).  [C] 

CLEONICUS,  martyr,  a.d.  296 ;  is  comme- 
morated March  3  {Cal,  Byzant.),  [C] 

CLEOPHAS,  martyr,  at  flmmaus,  Sept.  25 
{Mart.  Bom,  Vet,,  Usuardi).  [C] 

CLERESTORY,  or  Clearstory-.  An 
upper  story  or  row  of  windows  in  a  church, 
rising  clear  above  the  adjoining  parts  uf  the 
building.  As  the  clerestory  was  a  common  fea- 
ture in  the  old  civil  basilica,  it  was  probably 
soon  adopted  in  buildings  of  the  same  type  used 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  See  for  instance,  the 
ancient  basilica  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  under 
Church,  p.  370 ;  also  p.  381.  [C] 

CLERGY.  [Clerus;  Immunities  of  Clergy.] 

CLERMONT,  COUNCILS  OF.  [Galu- 
CAN  Councils.] 

CLERUS,  deacon,  martyr  at  Antioch,  Jan.  7 
{Mart.  Bom.  Vet,,  Usuardi).  [C] 

CLERUS  (and  Clericus  =  one  of  the  Qerus), 
at  first  equivalent  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
faithful,  as  being  the  lot  or  inheritance  of  the 
Lord  (1  Pet.  V.  .3  =  Kkripoyofiia,  r.  Theodoret,  ad 
loc.,  and  so  still  used  by  e.g.  Theophanes,  Horn. 
xii.  70,  quoted  by  Suicer);  but  apfiropriated 
almost  immediately  to  all,  "qui  in  ecclesiastic! 
ministerii  gradibus  ordinati  sunt  *'  (Isid.  Hispal. 
I)e  Erxl.  Offic.  ii.  1);  the  distinction  of  clergy 
and  laity  being  found  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  16,  and  in 
St.  Clement  of  Rome,  and  the  term  being  applied 
to  the  former  exclusively,  "  vel  quia  de  sorte 
sunt  Domini,  vel  quia  Ipse  Dominns  sors,  **  est, 
pai*s  clericorum  est "  (St.  Jerome,  Ad  Nepotian., 
followed  by  Isidore,  as  above,  and  by  Rab.  Maur. 
T)e  Iiistit.  Cleric,  i.  2).  The  more  modern  de- 
rivation, from  the  lots  cast  at  the  appointment 
of  St.  Matthias  (so  e,  g.  Suicer),  seems  set  aside 
by  the  fact,  that  clergy  were  »urf  chosen  by  lot. 
The  word  clericus  was  further  subdivided  when 
the  minor  orders  came  into  existence ;  all  being 
called  clerici  {xdvras  KXripiKohs  Ka\ovfi§r,  Justin. 
Novell,  cxxiii.  19),  but  the  name  being  also  some* 
times  given  in  particular  to  the  Icrtores,  psahn» 
istae,  ostiarii^  &c.  who  *' clericorum  nomen  i-eti- 
nent"  {Cone.  Carthag.  iii.  a.d.  397,  c  21);  and 
who  in  later  centuries  are  often  so  called  excl»* 
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fliTtlj,  whil«  the  three  proper  ordent  became  db- 
tiMgoinhed  as  "*  primi  clerici  "  {CoJ.  Theodot.  lib. 
iiii.  De  Judaeii  et  Coelicol.\  and  the  lower  orders 
as  **  iaferioris  lod  "  {ib,  leg.  41).  See  also  the  Can, 
Apod,  17,  al.  18,  24,  al.  25,  30,  al.  31,  84 ;  and 
C<mc,  Laodioen,  cc.  24,  27,  30,  the  latter  distin- 
guishing the  hpariKol  from  the  KKripiKot,  i.e, 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  from  subdeacons, 
leaders,  &c  The  terms  majorea  and  minorea 
ordines  are  of  much  later  date,  in  Cone, 
Chalc«L  A.D.  451,  can.  2,  KkripiKhs  appears  to  be 
used  as  coextensive  with  those  in  the  Kovify  or 
roll,  and  to  include  expressly  even  the  oeoonO' 
mus  and  the  defensor^  &c.  In  c  3  of  the  same 
ooancil  it  is  opposed  to  bishop  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  lajman  and  monk  on  the  other.  On  the 
jther  hand,  the  term  is  sometimes  found  actually 
used  of  monks,  even  as  early  as  by  Sozomen  (viii. 
18);  and,  again,  by  St.  Germanus  of  Paris,  by 
Gregory  of  Tours  {De  Glor.  Mart,  ii.  21,  and  fre- 
quently), and  by  many  later  writers  quoted  in 
Ihi  Cunge.  The  use  of  the  term  as  meaning  a 
scholar  {ypafi^rt^w  ^Ticrr^fioxcf  only  ought  to  be 
m.ide  clerii'i,  according  to  Justinian,  NortU,  vi.  4, 
cxxiii.  12)  dates  from  the  11th  century.  The 
introduction  of  monks  made  yet  a  third  class, 
besides  clerjfy  and  laity.  And  the  term  *  regu- 
Uris '  coming  into  use  when  Eetjuiae  began  to 
multiply,  and  when  monachism  was  becoming 
regarded  as  *  religion,*  i.e.  about  the  8th  cen- 
tury, the  term  ^saecularis'  also  lost  gradually 
its  general  sense  of  *  worldly,'  and  became 
simply  the  antithesis  of  a  *  regular*  or  monk; 
the  latter  term,  however,  including  canons  also 
at  their  first  institution  (**  Canonici,  idest,  Regu- 
lares  Clerici,*'  in  the  so-called  Egbert's  Excerpts^ 
in  Pref.,  and  so  also  Cone.  Aquisgran.  a.d.  789, 
c.  73).  CIRCUS  regularis  would  thenceforth 
mean  a  clergyman  who  was  also  a  monk ;  and 
CleHcus  stieculariSjti  parish  clergyman,  or  one  who 
kpiit  a  school,  or  lived  in  anv  wav  not  under  a 
rule;  the  class  being  called  *  clerici*  simply  in 
f^'tpit.  i.  c.  23  of  A.D.  802  =  "  {larochitani  pres- 
byteri/*  in  Cone,  Emcrit.  A.D.  666,  c.  18.  Canons^ 
however,  were  soon  classed  as  distinct  from 
J^cjnlara;  as  f.g,  in  the  laws  of  Charles  the 
Great  (in  Murator.  \om,  I.  P.  ii.  p.  100.6,  quoted 
by  Du  Cange), — **  Vigiianter  curent  [Episcopi],  ut 
<'uD<»Di(-i  secundum  canones  et  Kegulares  secun- 
dum rpijuiam  vivant."  In  Cone,  Vemcns.  A.D. 
7.'>.'>,  c.  ;i,  the  i'lerus  are  distinguished  from  the 
re^fulii-fs  (I^bbe,  vi.  1665),  which  seems  the 
earliest  in.stance  of  the  use  of  the  latter  term. 
The  further  dii»tinction  of  Canonici  themselves 
luto  fU^guiars  and  Seculars  (canons  who  had,  and 
uiQoQs  who  had  notj  a  canon  or  rule)  dates  from 
A.i».  1«>.>9,  when  Pope  Nicolas  II.  substituted  a 
nt'w  rule  for  the  original  rule  for  Canons  enacted 
.It  Aix-la-Chapelle.  followed  by  a  yet  stricter  rule 
fDJoioetl  by  Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartrcs;  those  who 
adopted  the  rule  of  Nicolas  being  styled  Saecular, 
while  thofie  who  preferred  Ivo's  were  called 
Regular  or  Augustinian  Canons.     [A.  W.  H.] 

CI.ETU8,  or  ANACLETU8,  jwpe,  martyr 
at   !>ome  under  Domitian,  April  26  (Mart,  lionu 
Vtt.,  Usuanli).  [C] 

CLICK  Y,  COUNCILS  OP  [Clippiac'f..v«e], 
near  Pari;* ;  provincial : — (1)  A.D.  628,  summoned 
by  I>»thaire,  but  nothing  more  known  of  it  (Labb. 
Cf>nr.  V.  18.i4,  from  Aimiiin).  (2)  A.D.  633,  in 
the  preseece  ofllagobert,  re5|)ecting  the  sanclonrj 
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of  St.  Denis  (Labb.  t&.>  (8)  a.d.  659,  in  which 
Clovis  II.  confirmed  certain  privileges  to  St.  Denis 
(ib.  vi.  489,  sq.).  [A.  W.  H.] 

CUMACUS,  JOHN,  Holy  Father,  6  ovy- 
ypa^tbs  rrjs  KXlfAtucotj  A.D.  570;  is  comme* 
morated  March  30  (CW.  Byzant.),  [C] 

CLINIC  BAPTISM.  [Sick,  Visitation  of.] 
CLIPPIACENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Cucht.] 

CLOISTER  {Ctanstrum,  Chustra,  fern.). 
The  word  clatutrum  applies  strictly  to  the  wall 
or  enclosure  of  a  monastery ;  as  in  the  phrast 
"  claustra  monasteriorum,"  in  the  22nd  and  29th 
canoni  of  the  third  cooncil  of  Tonrs.  Thence  it 
became  a  name  for  a  monastery.  According  to 
the  definition  of  the  Breviloquiumy  ^  claustrum 
dicituT  inhabitatio  religiosorum,  vel  domus  m- 
cludens  monachos  et  moniales  sub  certa  regnla 
viventes.*'  In  this  sense  it  is  frequently  used 
in  the  Cupitniaries  of  Charlemagne,  where  we 
read  of  "clanstra  monachorum,  canonicoruni, 
clericorum."  Compare  French  cUAtre,  German 
Kioster,  A  Roman  synod  of  the  year  826  (c.  7) 
enjoins  that  a  cloister  should  be  formed  near  each 
church,  for  the  better  discipline  and  instruction 
of  the  clerks. 

But  claustrum  (like  our  word  doiater)  is  ap- 
plied in  a  special  sense  to  the  quadrangle  of  a 
monastery,  or  college  of  canons,  one  side  of  which 
is  generally  formed  by  the  church,  and  the 
others  by  the  conventual  buildings,  and  which 
frequently  has  an  arcade  or  colonnade  running 
round  the  sides,  to  serve  as  an  ambulatory.  This 
was  assigned  in  some  ancient  statutes  as  the 
place  for  the  reading  of  the  monks  in  snititbU 
weather.  The  ancient  Ordo  Converaat,  Monaat, 
c  9,  desires  that  the  monks  of  a  convent  should 
assemble  in  one  place  for  their  reading,  or  sit  in 
the  cloister.  Similarly  Hildemar  (MS.  Comment, 
on  Benedict's  Rule^  c.  48,  quoted  by  Martene) 
and  Dunstan  (Coneordia,  c.  5)  desire  the  monks, 
after  terce  and  mass,  to  sit  in  the  cloister  to 
read. 

The  monks  of  St.  Gall  in  the  9th  century  ex- 
eluded  from  their  cloister  all  secular  persons 
whatever,  unless  under  the  guidance  of  a  brother 
and  wearing  a  monk's  hood.  (Ducange's  Glo»» 
sary,  s.  v.  CUtuatrum;  Martene,  De  Ritibua 
Monaehorum^  lib.  i.  c.  vii.  §  4;  lib.  ii.  c.  iiL 
§  19.)  [C] 

CLOISTER  SCHOOLS.    [Schooia] 

CLOVESHO,  COITNCII^  OF,  provincial; 
locality  unknown,  except  that  it  was  in  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  probably  near  London 
(Haddan  and  Stubbs,  CtAtnc,  iii.  122).  It  was 
selected  by  the  Council  of  Hertford,  A.D.  673,  as 
the  place  for  the  yearly  synod  of  the  English 
Church  (Jh.  120^  yet  (singular  to  say)  the  first 
recorded  ConncL  cf  Clovesho  was  not  until 
(1)  A.D.  716,  when  tne  privilege  of  Wihtred  of 
Kent  to  the  churches  of  Kent  was  confirmed  by 
a  general  synod  of  the  English  bishops,  under 
Ethelbald,  king  of  Mercia  (Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
Counc,  iii.  300-302).  This  was  followed  by 
(8)  A.D.  742,  a  council,  also  under  Ethelbald, 
for  the  same  purpose  {ib.  340-342) ;  and  (8)  A.D. 
747,  September,  the  Great  Council  under  Cuth- 
bert  for  reformation  of  abuses,  communicated  to, 
but  apparently  not  suggested  by,  St.  Boniface  of 
Mentz  (sM  the  acU  and  letters,^,  ih,  36<Ki85); 
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which  ■ppolnM  alw  b  fntlTil  dij  for  bgtb  St. 
QngoiJ  tb«  tiTMt  ud  St.  Augiutina  of  Cut«r- 
bnrf.  (4)  A.D.  7S4,  allad  "  Svniidile  Coacl- 
hum,"  Bad  "  ^nctnm  CoBcilioni  ';  two  grant* 
■n  eiUnl  mxie  taen  (Kemblc'i  Codtx  Dipio- 
matKW,  I64-1G7  ;  Haddin  and  Stabba,  CrnoKiU, 
4B3-485>  (8)  *.D.  788,  ntttni  wrongly  by 
Spelnuui  to  A.D.  BOO:  lOtne  chirteri  were  puaed 
then  (Kcmble'a  Codi  Dipbmoticut,  lib,  186, 
1019  J  Haddui  lod  Stubba,  iil.  512-51S). 
Then  are  intimatfoDs  ■!»  of  tha  uoual  lyuod 
haTJug  bccD  btid,  but  withoat  nieiitioa  of  the 
placi  ((.$.  A.D.  704,  and  736  or  737,  both 
llsrciaa  conndla,  aod  again,  a.D.  755,  Haddan 
ud  StubU,  a>.  367,  337,  390),  which  may 
•MJlj  therefora  ban  been  ClovMho,  and  pro- 
bably WM  ».  C*-  W-  H-] 
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COADJUTOR  BISHOP,  wi 
aocMuion,  wai  dutinctlj  agajnit 
principla  that  inch  an  appointnient  InterTered 
with  the  right  oS  alaction  in  clergj  and  p«Dpl«, 
&C.  [BuHOF.]  The  institntion  ol'  charepiscopi 
appear!  to  hara  been  aiooDg  the  earlittt  plaiu 
for  meeting  the  caw  ofoTergrown  diacn««.  But 
inatancaB  mnit  hsTe  occurred  at  all  time]  of 
bisbopi  inCBpBcitalcd  by  jickueai  either  af  body 
or  mind,  or  by  old  age.  And  under  auch  circam- 
■lancea  resignationt  were,  ilthongh  grndgingly, 
permitted.  [Buuop.]  NaTertheleaa,  coadjutora 
alas, — meaning  by  the  term  full  bisbopa,  but 
acting  simply  in  place  of  the  proper  occDpaut  of 
the  MC  (ttill  remaining  ao),  and  with  no  right 
of  ■uocaauon.—occar,  although  at  firat  rarely; 
almoat  erery  early  case  being  mixed  op  with  the 
iocousion-qneation.  St.Ambrose  certainly  speaka 
of  s  coadjutor  in  thiaapecial  aenee  being  given  to 
Ksbop  Baiaus, "  in  consortium  regendaeecclesiae  " 
(fpu*.  7B>  And  the  5th  Council  of  Paris  {a.D. 
577),  considerably  later,  cODtemplatet  the  ease 
H  an  eiceptionally  legitimate  one.  "  Nnlloa 
cpiacoporom  ae  Tivenle  alium  in  loco  >nn  eligat, 
, . .  niai  certaa  conditiones  eititerinl  ut  ecclesiam 
anam  et  clerum  regere  nan  posset"  (can.  2). 
And  in  course  of  time  such  coadjutors  became  at 
length  common,  and  were  provided  ibr  by,  e.g. 
BoBifaCB  Vlll.  (in  Sexto  c.  Fastoralis).  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great  meets  the  case  of  temporary 
sichnesa  by  the  temporary  help  of  a  neighbour- 
ing biahop;  but  in  more  permaneot  cases  he 
distinctly  recommenda  a  couljator,  but  without 
right  of  sncceasion,  as,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  John 
of  Jnsllniana  Prima  (St.  Gregory  if.  Epitt, 
11.  41).  [A.  W.  H.] 

COABB  {Coiairi,  ConAaiia,  Latinized  into 
Corha.,  =  ConfemmAu,  or  ejasdem  teri-ae,  or  dis- 
(rictus— so  Colgan),  the  title  in  the  Celtic-Irish 
and  Scottish  churches,  of  the  abbatial  auccecsor 
of  the  original  founder  of  s  monastery.  So  an 
abbat  of  H;  wonld  be  called  the  Coarb  of 
Columba;  of  Annagh,  the  Coarb  of  Patrick;  of 
Baphoe,  the  CidHi  of  Adamuan,  Ik.,  &c.  The 
word  occun  mnch  earlier  in  the  Annalists;  but 
Its  common  use  dates  from  late  in  the  8th  centary. 
when  such  abbacies  had  become  hereditary  iu 
many  cases,  and  not  only  so,  but  had  passed  into 
'■     '       '     ■  e  initancea,  of  laymen,     '  " 


1,  whVwi 
tatira  of  the  lay  jli 
t«t  gradnally  osurpad  the  position 
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W  posMssor  of  his  original  third  of  the  pnjrte 
of  monastic  lands,  brought  him  also  by  a  diOmal 
line  to  a  condition  closely  resembling  what  th 
lay  coarbi  became  (aa  a.  g.  at  I>iiakeld) ;  so  thai 
the  coarb  became  to  a  monastery  what  the 
herenach  was  to  any  chnrch,  monastic  or  Mt. 
A  female  coarb  occurs  once  or  twice  (Keeres,  il 
Adamn.  F.  8.  CWumiae,  Add.  Soto,  p.  404). 
Cosrba  that  were  still  clergy,  became  ityW 
in  Ireland  in  later  times  PUbaiu=  mral  dnu, 
or  archprtahytera,  or  cfaor«piscspi  (In  the  later 
sense  of  the  word),  i. :  the  head  of  a  "  plebi 
ercieaiBslics,"  vii.  of  clergy  who  serred  chspeli 
uuder  him  sa  rector  [Beeves,  Coltm-i  Viri- 
talion,  pp.  4  note,  145,  209 ;  Spelman,  Glea. 
in  e.  Corba;  E.  W.  Robertson,  Sari;/  SoM.  i. 
330.]  [A.  W.  H.] 

(X)AT,  THE  HOLT.  It*  miracles  an  com- 
memorated on  Oct.  1  In  the  Oeoryim  Calendar. 

COCHLEAB.    [Spoon.]  [C. 

COOE.  Representationa  of  this  bird  occur 
frequently  on  tombs  from  the  earliest  period. 
When  not  aasocialed  with  the  figore  of  St.  Peter, 
as  fiottari.  taT.  liiiiT.,  or  pkosd  on  a  pillar,  as 
Boldettj,  p.  360 ;  BotUri,  taTT.  iiiit.  iiiii.,  Jic, 
it  appears  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  Resurrection,  our 
Lord  being  supposed  by  the  early  Church  to  have 
broken  from  the  grave  at  the  early  cock-crowing. 
A  peculiar  awe  seema  alwaya  to  have  attached  to 
that  hour,  at  which  sU  wandering  spirits  hare 
tbrontch  the  Middle  Ages  been  supposed  to  ranisb 
from  tike  earth.  Bamlet  and  the  ancient  hdlad 
called  lie  Wife  of  UaAe/t  WeU  occur  to  us  as 
salient  eismples  of  an  nnirersal  superstition. 
Prudentiui'  hymn  Ad  Oalli  Catiltm  {CatAem.  L 
16}  adopts  the  idea  of  the  cock-crowing  as  a  call 
to  the  general  judgment  ("Noatri  figun  est 
jodicje");  and  farther  on  (45  wqq.)  ha  says: 


See  Aringhi,  toI.  iL  pp.  3S8-9  (In  a  complsle  list 
of  animal  symbols).  Fighting-cocks  (see  the  pas- 
sage last  quoted)  seem  to  symboliie  the  combat 
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with  McuUr  or  tensiud  temptations.  The  prac- 
tice of  training  them  for  combat  lias  probablj 
alwaya  exbted  in  the  East,  and  certainlj  was  in 
fitToor  at  Athens  (of.  Aristoph.  Av,^  atpc  «rXi|ic- 
T^r,  tl  futx^h  ^•)<  Fo<'  *  symbol  drawn  from 
such  a  pastime,  compare  St.  Paul's  use  of  the 
word  ^mwtd(tt  (1  Cor.  iz.  27).  See  Bottari,  vol. 
li.  t.  137. 

Two  cocks  accompany  the  Good  Shepherd  in 
Bottari,  tav.  clxxii.  (from  the  tympanum  of  an 
arch  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Agnes).   [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

CODEX  CANONUM  ECCLESIAE 

GRAECAE. 
„   ROMANAE. 

„    UNI  VERSA  E. 

To  treat  of  them  in  their  chronological  order, 
we  must  reverse  their  alphabetical,  and  proceed 
from  the  last  to  the  first.  Dionysius  Exiguus, 
in  dedicating  his  own  collection  (Afigne's  Patrol. 
Ixvii.  139)  to  Stephen,  bishop  of  Salona,  speaks 
of  two  collections  anterior  to  it ;  one  in  Greek  of 
165  canons,  according  to  him,  terminating  with 
the  Council  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  381 ;  and 
another  in  Latin,  long  ago  translated  from  the 
Greek,  which  he  had  in  fact  been  asked  to  im- 
prove upon.  The  Greek  collection  was  composed 
of  20  canons  passed  at  Nicaea ;  25  at  Ancyra 
(which  he  reckons  as  24) ;  14  at  Neocaesarea ; 
20  at  Gangra ;  25  at  Antioch ;  59  at  Laodicea ; 
and  6  at  Constantinople  (which  he  gives  as  3). 
All  had  been  framed  in  the  4th  centurv:  and  as 
they  begin  with  the  first  General  Council  and  end 
with  the  second,  the  probability  is  that  they  were 
put  together  so  as  to  form  a  collection  before 
the  date  of  the  4th  Council,  by  the  1st  canon  of 
which  they  were  confirmed,  and  in  the  acts 
of  which  they  are  more  than  once  cited  as  still 
numbered  in  this  collection.  [Concil.  Cualced.] 
To  it  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  appended 
meanwhile — Justellus  (Patrol,  ib.  p.  29)  thinks 
by  Stephen,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  who  attended  the 
4th  Council,  as  there  seems  to  be  a  collection  of 
his  still  extant  containing  them — the  8  canons 
of  Ephesus :  and  it  was  further  enlarged  by  the 
canons  of  Chalcedon  on  being  confirmed  there. 
In  this  shape  it  was  ordered  to  have  the  force  of 
law  by  the  Emperor  Justmian  in  his  131st  Novel. 
Whether  it  included  more  than  27  canons  of 
Chalc«don  is,  however,  open  to  question ;  as 
Dionyiiius,  who  must  have  translated  it  rather 
before  then,  ends  with  the  27th,  telling  Stephen 
expressly,  '*  in  his  Graecorum  cauonum  finem  esse 
declaramus."  And  so  far  is  he  from  standing 
alone  in  this,  that  even  John  Scholasticus,  a 
presbyter  of  Antioch,  who  became  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  in  the  last  year  of  Justinian, 
attributes  no  more  than  27  canons  to  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  in  his  collection,  by  which  he  means 
of  course  the  first  27.  With  these,  therefore, 
this  code  terminated.  The  Ephesine  canons  in- 
deed are  not  translated  by  Dionysius,  nor  in  the 
old  Latin  version  of  which  he  speaks;  but  they 
are  particularly  named  by  Justinian  :  and  John 
Scholasticus,  though  he  reckons  them  at  seven, 
has  quoted  the  8th,  passing  over  the  7th  in  all 
probability  for  no  other  reason  than  its  irrele- 
vancy to  the  subject-matter  of  his  collection. 
Still  this  code,  though  it  was  probably  con- 
iirroed  at  Chalcedon,  and  became  law  for  the 
empire  under  Justinian  in  this  shape,  seems 
»«ver  to  have  been  received  in  thia  saape  pre- 


cisely by  the  Roman  or  the  Greek  Chnrch. 
John  Scholasticus,  whose  description  of  it 
checked  by  the  number  of  canons  assigned  to  it 
by  Dionysius,  has  been  here  follow^  in  pr^ 
ference  to  the  Greek  version  edited  by  Jnstellns, 
which  b  of  later  date  (r.  append,  ad  op.  S.  Leon, 
ap.  Migne,  Patrol.  Ivi.  p.  18),  prefaces  it  by  85 
canons  of  the  Apostles,  as  he  <»lls  them ;  inter- 
polates it  with  21  canons  of  Sardica ;  and  tacks 
to  it  68  of  St.  BasiL  Similarly,  Dionysius  Exfguus, 
prefacing  it  with  50  canons  of  the  Apostles,  omits 
the  Eph^ine,  but  appends,  over  and  above  the  21 
Sardican,  no  less  than  138  African  canons:  in 
other  words,  the  entire  code  of  the  AiVican 
Church  elsewhere  described.  Out  of  these  two 
collectioq^  were  formed  separately,  (1)  the  code 
of  the  Roman,  and  (2)  the  code  of  the  Greek 
Church. 

1.  Dionysius,  as  we  have  seen,  speaks  of  at: 
old  Latin  version  anterior  to  his  own ;  and  all  he 
remarks  on  it  is  its  **  confusion."  It  was  first 
published  by  Voellus  and  Henry,  son  of  Chris- 
topher, Justellus,  A.D.  1661,  vol!  i.  pp.  276-304 
of  their  Btbliotheca  Juris  Canunici  VeterU ;  and 
afterwards  in  a  more  perfect  form  by  the  Hal- 
lerini,  in  their  learned  disquisitions  **De  anti- 
quis  collectionibus  et  coUectoribus  canonum," 
appended  to  their  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Leo 
(Migne's  Patrol  Ivi.  747-816>  It  exhibiU  24 
Ancyran  canons,  14  Neocaesarean,  21  Nicene 
(besides  the  creed),  21  Sardican,  20  Gangran,  25 
Antiochian,  27  Chalcedonian,  4  Constantinopo- 
litan;  and  then  unnumbered,  but  as  though 
belonging  to  the  last,  the  28th  canon  of  Chalce- 
don, "De  primatu  ecclesiaeConstantinopolitanae." 
This  doubtless  was  its  ** confusion"  in  the  eyes 
of  Dionysius ;  and  of  course  the  canons  of  Con- 
stantinople should  have  preceded  those  of  Chal- 
cedon. But  further,  at  the  head  of  the  bishopt 
subscribing  to  the  28th  canon  of  Chalcedon, 
immediately  before  the  Roman  legates,  is  Nec- 
tarius,  who  had  been  previously  and  rightly 
mentioned  among  the  framers  of  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan  canons.  Dionysius  corrected  this  inac- 
curacy by  omitting  the  28th  canon  of  Chalcedon 
altogether.  The  fact  of  its  existence  there  proveS| 
however,  that  this  old  version  could  not  have 
been  very  much  earlier  than  that  of  Dionysius 
himself,  and  also  that  it  could  never  have  been 
of  any  authority  in  the  Roman  Church. 

That  there  was  any  regularly  authorised  col- 
lection in  the  Roman  Church,  in  short,  before 
Dionysius  brought  out  his,  seems  improbable  for 
the  very  reasons  which  the  Ballerini  brmg  for- 
ward in  proof  of  one ;  namely,  that  till  then  the 
Sardican  and  Nicene  canons,  undistinguished  from 
each  other,  and  cited  under  the  latter  name, 
formed  its  exclusive  code  :  for  this  rather  shews 
—conformably  with  what  passed  between  Pope 
Zosimus  and  the  African  church — ^that  up  tc 
that  time  Rome  was  not  conscious  of  having 
accepted  any  but  the  Nicene  canons.  At  all 
events,  no  earlier  collection  of  a  public  cha- 
racter including  more  than  these,  and  used  there, 
has  been  brought  to  light  on  their  own  sheming 
(Jb.  p.  63-88),  as  with  the  collections  obtaining 
in  Africa,  Spain,  Britain,  and  France  we  are  not 
concerned.  That  the  want  of  a  similar  collection 
at  Rome  had  been  felt,  we  may  infer  from  the 
immediate  welcome  given  there  to  that  of  Dio- 
nysius. Cassiodorus,  his  contemporary,  and  a 
Roman  by  birth,  says  in  his  praise  that  '*  he  com* 
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piled  lucidly,  and  with  great  flow  of  eloquence, 
from  Greek  sources,  those  canons  which  the 
Roman  church  was  then  embracing,  and  using 
so  largely  "  {Divin,  Led.  c  23) :  and  Dionjsius 
made  them  doubly  acceptable  there  by  supple- 
menting them  with  a  collection  of  the  decrees  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs  from  Siricius  to  Anastasius  U., 
or  from  a.D.  385  to  498 ;  which,  in  his  dedicatory 
preface  to  Julian,  **  prirfbyter  of  the  title  of  St. 
^nastasia,**  he  says  he  had  arranged  on  the  same 
l>lan  as  his  translation  of  the  canons — a  work 
chat  he  understood  had  given  his  friend  so  much 
pleasure.  Whether  Dionysius  omitted  the  canons 
if  £phesus,  as  not  being  canons  in  the  ordinary 
«ease  of  the  word — which  they  are  not  [Concil. 
Ei*H.] — or  because  they  were  not  in.  the  old 
Latin  yersion,  as  observed  before,  or  because 
they  were  not  in  the  particular  Greek  version 
used  by  him,  is  not,  and  probably  will  never  be 
made  clear.  Again,  why  he  added  the  Sardican 
canons,  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Nicene, 
is  another  question  of  some  interest.  What  he 
says  is  that  he  gave  them  as  he  found  them 
published,  in  Latin.  Had  they  not,  then,  been 
published  in  Greek  likewise  ?  Certainly,  whether 
published  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  Latin  originally, 
or  translated  into  Greek  since,  we  know  from 
what  John  Scholasticus  says — of  which  presently 
— that  there  must  have  been  at  least  one  Gi*eek 
collection  of  canons  extant,  at  once  containing 
and  citing  them  as  the  canons  of  Sardica — not  of 
Nicaea — when  he  published  his,  so  that  it  would 
have  been  useless  for  any  Latin  to  have  tried 
keeping  up  the  delusion  of  their  being  Nicene 
canons  any  longer.  But  then  supposing  him  to 
have  been  willing  to  do  so,  had  it  been  possible, 
his  own  spontaneous  adoption  of  the  African 
canons  would  have  been  a  still  greater  puzzle. 
For  if  the  canons  of  Sardica  distinctly  coun- 
^nance,  by  making  provision  for,  appeals  to 
Rome,  the  African  canons  contain  the  most  po- 
sitive declaration  against  them  to  be  found  in 
history.  [African  Cocncilb.]  By  his  adoption 
3f  the  African  canons,  therefore,  which  he  says 
existed  in  Latin,  and,  as  there  seems  every  reason 
to  think,  in  Latin  only  then,  from  their  not  being 
included  by  John  Scholasticus,  he  placed  his  own 
candour  beyond  dispute ;  thus  enhancing  the  in- 
trinsic merits  of  his  collection.  How  he  came 
by  his  materials  for  the  second  part,  or  appendix 
to  it,  consisting  of  the  decrees  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs  from  the  end  of  the  4th  to  the  end  of  the 
5th  century,  he  omits  to  explain.  He  merely 
says  that  he  had  inserted  all  he  could  find; 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  surely,  that  there 
was  no  collection  of  them  extant  to  his  know- 
ledge before  his  own.  That  there  was  one  some- 
where, notwithstanding,  the  Ballerini  think  highly 
probable  (V).  p.  200-6).  However,  they  readily 
grant  that  in  each  case  the  excellence  of  his  col- 
lections was  so  generally  recognized  as  to  make 
them  adopted  everywhere.  One  speedily  became 
styled  *•  Codex  Canonum  f*  the  other,  "  Liber  I>e- 
cretorum  :**  and  both  were  presented,  with  some 
later  additions  to  each,  as  some  think  of  his  own 
insertion  or  adoption,  by  Pope  Adrian  L  to  Charle- 
magne, A.D.  787,  with  a  dedication  in  verse  at  all 
events  as  from  himself,  ending  in  these  word^ 
**  A  lege  nunquam  discede,  haec  observans  statu ta." 
It  was  printed  at  Mayence  A.D.  1525,  and  after- 
wards at  Paris,  as  **  Codex  vetus  ecclesiae  Ro- 
ni'tnae'*  {Putrot.  Ixvii.  135-8,  and  Ivi.  206-11); 


a  title  which  belonged  to  it  long  before  then,  ai^ 
together  with  all  other  authentic  coUectioitt  in 
the  West,  it  had  been  supplanted  gruduallj  bi 
the  fraudulent  collection  known  as  that  of  Isidore 
Mercator,  or  Peccator,  and  first  published  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  9th  century. 

2.  We  may  now  turn  to  the  code  of  the  Greek 
church,  founded,  as  has  been  said,  on  the  col 
lection  of  John  Scholasticus  ostensibly,  though 
his  was  not  the  earliest  work  of  the  kind  when 
it  came  out.  Like  Dionysius,  he  speaks  of  another, 
or  rather  of  others,  who  had  anticj{«ted  him, 
even  in  his  plan  of  arranging  the  cuions,  not  in 
their  chronological  order,  but  according  to  their 
subject-matter ;  the  only  difference  between  him 
and  them  being  that  they  had  made  their  col 
lection  consist  of  sixty  titles ;  he  of  fifly ;  they 
had  omitted  the  canons  of  St.  Basil ;  he  had  sup- 
plied them.  In  other  raspects  his  collection  in- 
eluded  no  more  than  theirs,  nor  theirs  than  his : 
though  he  considered  his  own  arrangement  more 
intelligible,  and  the  more  so  as  he  had  given  a 
list  at  starting  of  the  councils  from  which  he 
had  drawn,  and  of  the  number  of  canons  pttssed 
by  each.  In  his  own  language,  for  instance, 
the  Apostles  had  published  85  canons  through 
St.  Clement;  and  there  had  been  ten  synodi 
since  their  time,  Kicaea,  Ancyra,  Neocaesarea, 
Sardica,  Gangra,  Antioch,  Laodicea,  Constan- 
tinople, Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon,  whose  canons 
together  amounted  to  224  (their  respective  num- 
bers have  been  anticipated) :  to  which  he  had 
ventured  to  append  68  of  St.  Basil.  HU  posi- 
tion as  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  doubtless, 
stamped  his  collection  with  authority  from  the 
first.  But,  like  Dionysius,  he  rendered  it  still 
more  acceptable  for  another  reason,  namely,  that 
he  supplemented  it  by  a  second  work  called  his 
Nomooanonj  from  containing  in  addition  the 
laws  of  the  emperors.  Thus  the  imperial  decreet 
became  mixed  up  with  the  code  of  the  Elast,  ja«* 
as  the  papal  decrees  with  that  of  the  West. 

The  earlier  of  his  collections  received  autho*^ 
ritative  confirmation,  as  well  as  enlargement,  in 
the  7th  century,  by  the  second  of  the  Trullau 
canons,  given  in  a  former  article.  [Coscii* 
Constant.]  And  this  code  was  further  aug- 
mented by  the  102  canons  then  passed,  authori- 
tatively received  in  the  1st  canon  of  the  2nd 
Nicene,  or  7th  Council.  This  Council  added  '2'2 
canons  of  its  own ;  and  the  two  Councils  oi 
Constantinople,  called  the  1st  and  2nd  under 
Photius,  17  and  3  more  respectively:  all  which 
were  incorporated  ^y  Photius  into  two  works  of 
his  own,  corresponding  to  those  of  his  predecessor 
John,  already  described ;  one  called  his  Sf;nta(jma 
Canonum,  and  the  other  his  Nonuxxtnon  (Migne's 
Patrol.  Gr.  civ.  441-1218).  But  there  is  also 
a  third  work,  distinct  from  both,  attributed  to 
him  by  Cardinal  Mai,  being  the  identical  text  of 
the  canons  of  each  of  the  councils  pi-eviously 
mentioned,  in  their  chronological  order  (exhi- 
bited by  Bevpvidee,  Synod,  vol.  i.);  followed  by 
the  canons  of  the  different  fathers,  enumerated  in 
the  2nd  Trullan  canon  {Synod,  vol.  ii.),  and  by 
the  letter  of  St.  Tarasius  to  Pope  Adrian  I.  against 
siraoniacal  ordinations;  on  which  Balsamon,  2^ 
naras,  and  Aristenus  afterwards  commented,  and 
called  his  Synngoge  Canonum  {Patrol,  ib.  p.  431). 
Such  accordin&:Iy  was,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is 
a* ill  the  code  of  the  Greek  Church :  the  differencet 
between  it  and  that  of  the  Roman  Church  may  b« 
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tppre^ted  bj  comiwrini;  their  re8|)eGtire  com* 
DoaenU.  [E.  S.  F.] 

CODEX.    fLiTCitnicAL  Books.] 

GOENAE.    [AOAPAE.] 

OOEXA  DOMINI.    [Maundy  Thursday.] 

COENA  PUIIA.    [Good  Friday.] 

COENOBIUM  (icoiy<{3ioy>  The  word  "<  ooe- 
D«»l>iuin  '*  is  eqtii Talent  to  **  monasteriuro  "  in 
the  UtUr  MOiw  of  that  word.  Cabsian  dU- 
tiQguiiihes  the  word  thus.  **  Monasteriuro/'  he 
«ays,  may  be  the  dwelling  of  a  single  monk, 
**  coenobium  *'  mu»t  be  of  several ;  the  former 
word,  he  :iddii,  expresses  only  the  place,  the 
Utter  the  manner  of  living  {Coll.  xviii.  10).  The 
neglect  of  this  distinction  has  led  to  much  in- 
j<.-curacy  in  attempting  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
(ir<t  ^^coenobia'*  or  communities  of  monks  under 
one  roof  and  under  one  government.  Thus  Helyot 
( Hist.  de$  Ot-dr.  Mon,  Diss.  Prelim.  §  5)  asicribes 
their  origin  to  Antony,  the  famous  anchorite  of 
the  Thelmid  in  the  3rd'  century.  But  the  counter- 
opinion,  which  ascribes  it  to  Pachomius  of  Tabenna 
a  century  later  is  more  probable  (cf.  Tillem. 
//.  E.  Tii.  167,  176,  676);  for  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  want  of  some  fixed  rule  to  control  the 
irregularities  arising  from  the  vast  number  of 
ereroitae,  with  their  cells  either  entirely  isolated 
from  one  another  or  merely  grouped  together 
casually,  which  gave  the  first  occasion  to  **  coe- 
nobia.**  Martene  indeed  makes  the  community 
monastic  prior  in  time  to  the  solitary  life  {Contm, 
in  Reg.  S.  B.  c  1) ;  but  in  this  he  appears  to 
be  misled  by  the  common  error  of  attaching  to 
**  monusterium "  (jAoycumjploy)  in  the  oldest 
writers  the  meaning,  which  it  assumed  only  in 
course  of  time  (cf.  Tillem.  ff,  E.  vii.  102)t  Cassian 
himself  in  the  very  passage  cited  by  Martene  in 
«apport  of  this  theory,  distinctly  traces  back  the 
word  to  the  solitaries  (oi  fiorcl^orrcf),  the  earliest 
of  monks  {OAL  xviii.  5).  In  allowing  that  the 
earlie>t  mention  of  J^auras  occurs  a  little  before 
th«>  middle  of  the  4th  century,  Helyot  supplies 
a  itron:;  argument  against  himself  (Diss.  Prel. 
§  .')).  For  the  Lauras  were  an  attempt  at  com- 
bining the  detached  hermitages  into  a  eort  of 
citmmonity,  though  without  the  order  and  regu- 
laritv  which  constituted  a  ** coenobium;"  and 
thus  appear  to  have  been  a  stepping-stone  to- 
wnrds  the  **  coenobium  "  of  Pachomius.  In  view 
of  other  considerations  to  the  contrary,  much 
imf^ortance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  passage 
whirh  Helyot  cites  from  the  Vita  Antonii,  called 
Ky  St.  Athuinasius,  as  it  may  probably  be  one  of 
Th<»  many  interpolationn  there;  nor  to  the  pass- 
•A'Z(^  from  \{ufrinns(Ve  Verb.  Sen,  31)  which  speak 
*f  Pior  being  dismifuteil  at  the  early  age  of  25 
by  Antony,  as  already  fit  to  live  alone,  for  there 
IS  nothing  here  about  a  community,  only  about 
F'ior  beinc;  him.telf  train<vi  by  the  great  eremite 
(if.  Tillem.  //.  E.  vii.  109).  In  fact,  the  growth 
•if  coenobitism  seems  to  have  been  very  gradual. 
I^rge  numliers  of  ascetics  were  collected  near 
the  Mons  Nitriu.<  (Kuff.  Nist.  Mon,  30  [v.  Cel- 
r.rTAK;]),  and  doubtless  elsewhere  also,  even  before 
Pachcmiins  had  founded  his  coenobium.  But  the 
tnterval  is  considerable  between  this  very  im- 
perfect organisation  of  monks  thus  herding  law- 
ftitsij  together  (Pallad.  Hist,  Laus,  c  7),  and 
the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  Benedictine 
system.      Tabenna   forms   the   connectiBg   Hok. 

CHRIST.  ANT. 


Very  probably  the  earliest  coenobia  were  of 
women ;  for,  though  the  word  vapOtwuy,  in  the 
account  of  Antony  having  his  sister  in  the 
charge  of  devout  women  (Ath.  Vita  Ant.)  is  by 
no  means  conclusive  (but  cf.  Tillem.  //.  A',  vii. 
107),  the  female  eremites  would  naturally  be 
the  first  to  feel  the  need  of  combination  for 
mutual  help  and  security. 

The  origin  of  the  cocnobitic  life  is  traced  back 
to  the  time  before  the  Christian  era.  Something 
similar  is  seen  in  the  pages  of  Plato  {Legg, 
780,  1),  and  the  Pythagoreans  are  described  by 
Aulus  Gellius,  as  living  together  and  having  a 
community  of  goods  (  Xortes  Atticae^  i.  9). 

Opinions  have  been  divided  among  the  admirers 
of  asceticism  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
solitary  life  and  the  coenobitic.  C!assian  looks 
up  to  the  life  of  perfect  solitude  as  the  pinnacle 
of  holiness,  for  which  the  coenobitic  life  is  only 
a  preparatory  discipline  (e.  g.  CoiL  xix.  3).  Theo- 
phylact  interprets  *Hhose  who  bear  fruit  an 
hundredfold'*  in  the  parable  as  virgins  and 
eremites  (S,  Mure,  iv.  20).  Basil,  on  the 
contrary,  and  the  sagacious  Benedict,  prefer  the 
life  of  the  coenobite  as  safer,  more  edifying,  less 
alloyed  by  the  taint  of  selfishness.  (Bas.  Betj. 
c.  7,  Bened.  Beg,  c.  1.)  So,  too,  Isidorus  His- 
palensis,  one  of  the  founders  of  monasticism  in 
Spain  {De  Off,  Ecc,  ii.  15,  ap.  Cone,  Beg,  iii.), 
and  Cuthbert  of  Lindisfarne  (Mab.  Ann,  xvi. 
72).  Even  Jerome,  his  monastic  fervour  notwith- 
standing, prefers  life  in  the  community  to  life 
in  utter  solitude;  though  at  first  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  zealous  upholder  of  the  contrary 
opinion  (Hier.  Eftp,  ad  Bwtic,  125;  cf.  ad  ffe- 
liod.  14).  Doubtless  experience  had  impressed 
on  him  the  perils  of  solitude.  Legislators  found 
it  expedient  to  curb  the  rage  for  eremitism. 
Justinian  ordered  monks  to  stav  within  the 
**  coenobia  "  (Novell.  ▼.  ap.  Suic  Thes.  s.  r.  cf. 
Cone  Carth.  c  47;  cf.  Cone.  Agath.  c.  38). 
Similarly  the  great  Karl  discouraged  hermits, 
while  protecting  coenobitic  monks  (e.  g.  Couc, 
Franco/.  794  A.D.  c  12),  and  the  7th  Coun- 
cil of  Toledo  censured  roving  and  solitary 
monks  {Cone,  Totet,  vii.  c.  5).  Even  in  the 
East  the  same  distrust  prevailed  of  persons 
undertaking  more  than  they  could  bear.  Thus 
the  Council  in  Trullo  enjoined  a  sojourn  of 
some  time  in  a  coenobium  as  the  preliminary 
to  life  in  the  desert  {Cone.  Trull,  692  a.d.  c. 
41).  Benedict  aptly  illustrates  the  difference 
from  his  point  of  view  between  these  two  forms 
of  asceticism.  The  solitary,  he  says,  leaves  the 
line  of  battle  to  fight  in  a  single  combat  (Beg, 
c  1,  cf.  Cone,  Begg,  iii.  cf.  Sulp.  Sev.  Dial, 
I  17). 

"  Coenobium  "  is  used  sometimes  in  mediaeval 
writers  for  the  "basilica"  or  church  of  the 
monastery  (Mab.  Ann.  Q.  S.  Ji,  iv.  4).  A  Greek 
equivalent  for  "  coenobiiae  **  is  <rvr&^Tai,  de- 
rived from  <rw6^oi  (Bingh.  Orig.  Eocl.  vii.  ii. 
3,  Snicer.  Tkes,  s.  v.).  Gennadius  mentioni 
a  treatise  by  Evagrius  Monachus,  "  De  coeno- 
bitis  et  synoditis"  {De  Scr.  Ece,  ap.  Fabric. 
Bibl,  Ecc.),  Jerome  gives  "  Sauches,'*  or 
"  Sausses,'*  as  the  Efyptian  equivalent  (Ffk 
22,  ad  Emioch,).  In  mediaernl  Latin  "  noeno- 
bita"  is  sometimes  ccenobitalis,  -ialis,  -iota,  or 
-ins.  (Du  Cange,  Gkss,  s.  x,];  "claustrum** 
(cloister)  **  con  vent  us  '  are  frequently  used  foi 
*'  ooenobinm." 
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Besides  the  authorities  dted,  see  Hospiniuu  t 
IDe  Origine  et  Progmtu  MoniMchat&s,  lib.  iii.  | 
Tiguri  1588>    See  also  Abceticisii,  Benedic- 
tine Role,  and  Monastery.  [I.  G.  S.] 

COINTA,  martyr,  Feb.  8.    [Quinta.]   [C] 

COFFIN.    [Burial.] 

OOLIDEI,=  CeU-D^=  Servi  Dei  (explained 
also  by  snch  authorities  as  O'Reilly  and  Curry, 
as  equivalent  to  Sponsi  Dei,  but,  according  to 
O'Donovan  and  Reeves,  with  less  probability) :  in 
Scotch  records,  generally,  Keledei,  which  seems 
the  more  accurate  spelling :  in  Jocelyn  ( V,  S, 
KenUg,)y  CaUedei ;  in  Girald.  Camb.  and  in  the 
Armagh  Registers,  Colidei,  as  if  Deicolae  or  Dei 
CultoreSj  or  (so  Girald.  Camb.)  Caelicoiae  ;  and  in 
'  Hector  Boece,  and  from  him  in  Buchanan,  and 
thence  in  modem  writers,  corrupted  into  Cuidei 
or  Culdees  •  ■=  at  first,  simply  an  Irish  rendering 
of  what  was  an  ordinary  Latin  name  for  monks, 
and  so  used  apparently  in  older  Irish  documents: 
but  appropriated  in  Ireland  about  the  latter  part 
of  (at  least)  the  8th  century  to  a  specially  ascetic 
order  of  monks,  established  by  Maelruain  (ob. 
A.D.   792)  at  Tamhlacht,   now  Tallaght,  near 

Dublin,  whose  Rule  still  exisU  (R)^54)l  t^d 
Ccl&iD-tt'DC)  t  ^^^  0^  whom  it  is  also  possible 

that  some  of  their  peculiar  characteristics  were 
borrowed  from  those  of  the  canons  established 
by  Chrodegang  of  Metz  about  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tniT  earlier,  inasmuch  as  the  later  Keledei  of 
both  Ireland  and  Scotland  did  in  many  pointa 
resemble  secular  canons.  The  name  reappears 
in  Ireland  (elsewhere  than  at  Tallaght)  in  the 
10th  and  11th  centuries.  But  by  this  time,  in 
some  instances,  as  at  Clonmacnois,  the  head  of 
the  Ceii-De  was  married,  and  his  office  heredi- 
tary ;  although  there  were  still  instances  to  the 
contrary,  as  in  the  island  in  Loch  Monaincha 
(co.  Tipperary),  the  "Colidei "  of  which  are  dis- 
tinctly called  "  coelibes  "  by  the  contemporary 
Girald  us  Cambr.  at  the  end  of  the  r2th  century. 
At  Armagh,  also,  and  at  Devenish  in  Loch  Erne, 
the  original  ** Colidei"  are  found,  afler  Northmen 
ravages  and  at  later  periods,  displaced  by,  but 
coexisting  with,  a  regular  cathedral  chapter  and 
a  priory  of  regular  canons  respectively ;  while, 
in  other  places,  they  were  merged  altogether  into 
the  chapter.  At  Armagh,  indeed,  the  Culdee 
body  lasted  until  the  Reformation,  and  the  name 
until  at  .east  a.d.  1628.  In  Scotland,  the  name 
had  a  parallel  but  a  more  notable  history. 
The  order  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into 
that  country  shortly  afltr  a.d.  800.  "Cal- 
ledei,"  living  a  specially  ascetic  life,  but  as 
'*  singnlares  derici/'  and  **  in  singulis  casulis," 
were  traditionally  the  clergy  of  St.  Kentegem*s 
cathedral  of  Gla^ow  (Jocel.  in  V,  S,  Kenteg,) ; 
and  a  dii»tmct  connection  is  traceable  between 
St.  Kentegem  and  the  Irish  Church.  But  the 
name  Keledei  occurs  historically,  as  a  name  for 
a  Clerical  body  of  monks,  used  in  Scotland  by 
writers,  contemporary  (or  nearly  so),  and  in 
charters,  from  the  9th  century ;  and  it  becomes 
thenceforward  the  name  simply  of  a  particular 
but  numerous  class  of  the  older  monastic  bodies 
of  the  Irish  type,  all  however  north  of  the 
Forth,  as  distinguished  1,  from  Columbite  Mo- 
Bnsteries,  and  2,  from  the  special  Augustinian, 
B«nedictint,  and  other  orders  introduced  from  the 
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«iid  of  the  11th  century.  And  inasmneh  ••  raoil 
of  thoM  older  foundations  had  become  lax  indii* 
cipline,  and  often  consisted  of  married  men  who 
handed  on  their  Culdeeships  to  their  children, — jfi 
at  the  same  time  still  commonly  clerical,  althongjb 
in  some  cases  (like  many  Scotch  monastaies  «l 
that  date)  held  and  transmitted  by  lay  abbats, — 
the  name  came  to  signify,  not  (as  at  first)  spedal 
asceticism,  but  precisely  the  reverse.     Accord- 
ingly, A.D.  1124-1153,  King  David  oommesoed 
the  great  change,  which  finally  either  superseded 
the  Keledei  by  superadding  to  them  a  superior 
body  of  regular  canons,  as  at  St.  Andrews  and 
Dunkeld,  or  merged  the  Keledei  themselves  into 
the   chapter,    as    at   Brechin,   Ross,   Dunblane, 
Dornoch,   Lismore  (Argyll),  and   the   Isiea,  or 
into  a  body  of  regular  canons  in  no  connectioa 
with  a  bishop's  see,  as  at  Abernethy,  &c.     The 
middle  or  end  of  the  13th  century  appears  to 
have  completed  in  Scotland  the  suppression  of 
both  name  and  class.     The  name  Colidei  occurs 
also  in  England  at  York  as  early  as  A.D.  936,  as 
applied   to   the    then  officiating  clergy  of  tke 
Minster,  who  were  displaced  apparently  (like 
their  Scotch  brethren)  by  the  arrival  of  Nonnan 
archbishops,  but  continued  under  another  name 
(viz.  as  the  hospital  of  St.  Leonard's)  until  the 
dissolution  under  Henry  VIII. ;  the  name  CoHdei 
being  still  employed  in  their  chartulary,  whidi 
was  engrossed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  (Dugd. 
Mon,  Vl.  ii.  607).     Lastly,  the  same   nanoe  is 
applied  by  Giraldus  Cambr.  to  certain  ascetics 
in  the  Isle  of  Bardsey  in  Wales  in  the  year  1188. 
Neither    in   Ireland    nor   in  Scotland   is    there 
the  si  lightest  trace  of  foundation,  in  any  really 
authoritative  document,  for  any  supposed  pecu- 
liarities of  doctrine  or  of  church   government, 
derived  by  Culdees  from  some  Eastern  or  other 
source,  and  handed  down  by  them ;  nor  for  any 
other  connection  between  them  and  the  Colum- 
bite monasteries  than  that  both  were  of  Irish 
type.      The  abbey  of  Hy  itself  was  distinctly 
not  Keledean,  although  at  a   very   late    period 
(A.D.    1164)  a    subordinate    body   of    Keledei 
are  found  in  the  island.     The  details  however 
of  the  great  revolution  in  the  organization  of 
the  Scotch  Church,  which  involved  as  part  of 
itself  the  transformation  of  the  older  noonastic 
arrangements  into  the  new,  and  (more  noticeable 
still)  the  transfer  of  jurisdiction  from  presbyter 
abbats  to  diocesan  bishops, — both  processes  im- 
plying in  the  majority  of  cases  the  suppression 
of  Keledean   foundations, — belong   to   a    period 
some  centuries   later  than  that  to  which  this 
article   refers.     As  does  also,  much  more,  the 
history  of  the  strange  perversions  of  the  £M:ts 
of  the  case  by  combined  ignorance  and  partisan- 
ship, which  are  hardly,  it  seems,  all  exploded 
everywhere  even  now. 

(This  account  is  abridged  from  Dr.  Reeves's 
carefully  exact  monograph  On  tht  Culden^ 
Dublin,  1864 ;  to  which  is  subjoined  an  Appendix 
of  Evidences,  conclusively  establishing  the  writer's 
main  positions.  There  is  a  candid  account  of  the 
subject  also  in  Grub's  Hist,  of  the  Cfu  cf  Seat' 
land,  vol.  i.,  written  however  before  the  pnb- 
lication  of  Dr.  Reeves's  exhaustive  essay  ;  afid  a 
brief,  and  on  the  whole  competent,  summary  of 
the  case  in  ch.  x.  of  E.  W.  Robertson's  JSoWy 
Scotland,  written  also  under  the  like  disad* 
vantage.  Earlier  writers,  as  a  rule,  are  net 
worth  mentioning .3  [A.  W.  H.] 
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CX)LLAT10N  {Coilatk)).   The  rMdiag  from  nil  respectn  Jerired  from  the  considemtion  of  the 

the  \\\e*  or  ColUtiUmes  of  the  Katherii,  which  St.  luuitern   syHtero.     We   seem  to  see  comprcstseU 

Benedict  (^RetpUa^  c.  42)  instituted  in  his  monas-  into  the  terse  collects  of  Leo,  QeloKias,  or  Gre- 

teries  before  compline.   Such  compilations  as,  for  gory,   the   more  diifuse   spirit  of  the   £astero 

instance,  the  Coiiationfs  of  John  Cassian  were  hymns,  and  thus  they  would  be,  so  to  speak,  the 

rnul,  and  hence  probably  the  name.     Compare  very  quintessence  of  the  gospels  on  which  the 

Isidore,  Regula,  c  8.     Aitio  Smaragdus,  how<»ver  latter   were   founded.**     **  The   only  innovation 

(on  the  RvUcj  c  42),  says  that  this  service  was  made  by  the  Western  composers,  and  that  a  very 

called   coUatio    *'qaasi   collocutio   vel    confabu-  natural  one,  was  to  incorporate  the  collect,  not 

latio,*'  because  the  monks  questioned  each  other  with    the   ordinary  service  only  but  with   the 

on  the  portions  -ntA.    To  the  same  effect  Hono-  communion  ofHce  itself.**     Indeed,  in  the  ritual 

rioA  of  Autnn,  Gemma  Animaf,  ii.  63.     Fructu-  of  the  Weot  **  the  chief  '*  means  by  which  the 

osus  {Re  tulOy  c.  3)  desires  the  abbot  or  provost  oi*dinary  ofBce  is  continually  linked  on  to  the 

to  expound  the  book  read  to  the  more  simple  eucharistic  is  the  weekly  collect.     In  the  East 

brothers.  the  vespers  and  lands  preceding  a  festival  are 

The  Benedictine  practice  is  to  hold  this  service  largely  coloured  by  a  variety  of  hymns,  many  of 

in  the  church,  and  this  is  probably  in  accordance  them  resembling  prayers,  and  all  referring  to  the 

with  the  founder's  intention  ;  for  he  evidently  gospel  of  the  coming  day.     In  the  West,  though 

contemplated   the   collation  beim^  held  in  the  originally  there   were    several,   we   have  now 

same   place  as   compline.     (Mai  vene,  De  Ant.  mostly  only  a  single  prayer,  composed  generally 

Mcmack,  Rit.  lib.  i.  c.  11,  p.  35;  Ducange,  s.  v.  out  of  epistle  and  gospel  taken  together,  or  with 
Codutio.)                                                      [C]      j  some  reference  to  both.     And  this,  though  used 

COLLECT  (Cottecta,  CoOecta  oratio,  oratio,  **  the  vespers  of  the  eve,  and  characteristic  of 

mUsa,  see  below>     The  CoUecU  of  the  Western  '^«*^  ,«^^«'   »  ^'^^   ^,f '""!?   t*»f^"«^«>«*  *^« 

Church,  for  they  differ  in  some  important  respecU  ^«,!^:   ^  ^"'-  ^"*  <^^"«<=^'  ^^^?^  ^«  not  merely 

from  the  prayer-forms  of  the  Eastern  (KreeiSnn*s  *  ^^'^^^  J«^^^««I»  «;?«•  <^^^^^  «nd  our  eucharistic 

PHncip/J,  &C.,  i.  372)  have  certain  well-marked  *>^^f»  ^^""^  reflecting  as  it  docs  the  spirit  of  the 

characteristics  which  are  common  to  them  all.  ep»tle  and  gospel  it  presenU  to  us  the  appomted 
But  the  question  what  is  the  differentia  of  a  j  ™  u  ^''  eucharistic  office  for  the  current 

collect,  what  it  is  that  makes  a  prayer  receive  ""^^ 


this  name,  must  probably  be  determined  by  the 


week.' 

It  remains  now   to  speak  of  the  etymology 


etymology  or  the  history  of  the  word.  I  *>/  ,***!  J'^'^*  """t      V  '^"t!.*'*'''  T"^  "^  l"" 

The  7tructure  of  collects  consists  of  (1)  an  '^J*  *^f°  *«  •«"  «•  J*^"  ^f^  may  be  derived  • 
invocation  of  God  the  Father  with  some  attri-  i  e»ther  (1)  from  the  circumstances  of  those  who 
bute,  and  the  ascription  in  the  relative  form  of  ""^  ^^?  P«3[f '  *^^  (2)  from  something  m  the 
-«m^  nroTw^rtv  or  «rfion  r  ^2^1  n«Tt  follow.  th«    character  of  the  prayer  itself.    (I.)  In  the  former 


ing   of   the   menu  of  Christ.     Their  general  '^*^  »»      ^^^  *'™«1  the  only   prayer  called 

character  is  to  "combine  strength  with  sweet-  fj"«^*  ^f«  *****  ^^'^*»  Y^,  '^^"t  to  be  said  for 

ncss,-  savs  Canon  Bright,  **to  say  much  in  *^«  people  when  assembled   (collectus)  m   one 

saying  little,  to  address  the  Most  High  in  adoring  jj^*"^**  ^'*^  *^«  whole  body  of  the  clergy  for 

aWe,  to  utter  man's  needs  with  profound  pathcS  ^^^  P^'^V^   ^^  proceedmg  to   another        The 

and  with  calm  intensity,  to  insist  on  the  a£olute  "cramentary    of   Gregory     makes    this    quiU 

.ecessity  of  grace,   the  Fatheriy  tenderness  of  J^^^*-* '«»  ^*»»«»»  ^"  the  feiwt  of  the  Purificatioi, 

God,  the   might   of  the  all-prevailing   name:**  *fP,  P/*y«"  are   provided    one   entitled   "Ad 

th^   "are    never   weak,   never   diluted,   never  ^o»Iftam  ad  S.  Adnanum,     where  clergy  and 
drawl 
to  li 

antithesis  and  a  rhythmical  harmony ^  ..  i    ^        ..                       ••  i               ,,    n 

e«r  U  loth  to  lose.**  Many  of  the  collects  now  in  !?*  *J  ^iT  ^?"*  ^"^  ^5  ^^^"1,  *"  P"3^«" 
u*eare  undoubtedly  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  "»^  *«i  Missana  were  oilled  collecte,  because 
are  founded  on  prayer-forms,  such  as  versicles  the  priest  repeated  them  *  super  populum  collee- 
or  r^pon«es,  still  older ;  and  this  distinction  *T  "^«  «>°8?^g»tum.  This  theory  wperhapa 
between  merelv  short  petitions  and  what  is  in-  not  so  attractive  as  the  two  other,  which  remam 
eluded  in  the  idea  of  cillect  is  made  by  Bona  in  ^^  ^  "15°*:^^*%.^'''  1^  ^"!-  P^^*^**,'/**?  «'»„»^ 
determining  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  ?»^f  "  u  "^"t?*  w-  '''*^'*'  ***  ***!f  ^^  ** 
collecU  "  now  in  use**  into  the  Western  Church>  J"?*'''.'?  *°  **^*>«^»«*I«°  "J»«^^* ''^^^^  P*]*!^**"*; 
Of  the^  he  «iys  Leo  the  Great  (pope  from  Yu^'^""  *^  more  recent  eucharistic  assocmtion  of 
440  to  461)  and  Gelasius  (pope  from  492  to  *^5  ^^^  ^,«"K  «»«*"»*  ^""^  P^^'"  ^'^^  *" 
49«)  were  the  first  composers,  in  the  form  that  «*»;«'  respecU  being  called,  some  of  them  prayers 
is  in  which  we  have  theiiin  the  Western  Church.  ««*i,  «>*^*"  «>"^^-  ,  Jhoee  who  reject  this 
From  the  Sacramentaries  attributed  to  Leo,  «"f^°  "^^^  "Pl"°  ***^.P??^u  u "  l^l  ^ 
Gelasius  and  Gregory,  are  derived  many  of  the  co»«<^tam  followed  immediately  by  "oratio  ad 
collecu  of  the  English  Prayer-Book.  And  the  '"^^  on  another  hypothesi^ 
remote  «,urce  of  these  coUku  is  more  ancient  ,  (")  '^  the  prayer  derives  it.  name  •  col  ect 
•till.*  "The  idea  of  the  Western  collect,  is  in  ['^°»  »^^7°  character,  it  may  be  so  called  either 
because  (1)  it  i.  a  condensation  of  Scriptur«« 

•  Anei0Ht  Cettecit.  pp.  1»»-M0.  " • 

»  Bom,  Dt  Rth.  ULVLh.i. qooled  bj Freeman, L  144.  «  FrMman,  rrime\§llm  tf  Divim  Ssrvies,  t. p.  »7. 
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teaching,  and  more  espedally  in  the  case  of  the 
collects  for  Sundays  and  holydays,'  because  it  is, 
as  has  been  said,  in  many  cases  the  qaintessenc«> 
of  the  epistle  and  gospel  for  the  day.     Wheatl) 
adopts  this  view  (ch.  iii.  sect,  xix.)  with  regan 
to  the  communion  collect,  and  Archdeacon  Free 
man^  seems  decidedly  to  incline  to  it,  citing  Bom 
(K.  L.  II.  T.  §  3)  in  iU  support,  and  saying  tha. 
at  all  events  it  renders  very  accurately  one  grea» 
characteristic  of  the  collect;   or  because^  (2 
*<  oolligit  orationes "  it  sums  up  the  prayers  o 
the  assembly ;  but  **  the  communion  collect  doe» 
not  sum  up  any  previous  petitions,"  though  it 
might  be  said  to  gather  and  ofier  up   in  cue 
comprehensive  prayer  all  the  devotional  aspira- 
tions of  the  people.    And  if  this  be  the  true  idea 
cf  the  prayer,  it  must  have  got  the  name  not 
from   summing  vp  all   that  had  been  said  in 
prayer  before,  for  these  collectae  were  sometimes 
said  before  the  concluding  part  of  the  service,^ 
but  for  the  reason  just  given,  that  it  collects  and 
presents  to  God  in  a  compendious  form  all  the 
spoken  and  unspoken  petitions  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  Him.     It  is  a  recommendation  of  this 
derivation  that  it  applies  equally  to  all  prayers 
of  the  collect-form,  and  does   not  apply   only 
to  the  communion-collects  and  leave  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  others  undecided,  an  objection  which 
may    be   urged    against    a    former    derivation 
(U.l> 

It  may  be  said  that  both  these  latter  denva- 
tions  have  an  ex  po§t  fadUi  air,  that  they  are 
wanting  in  historical  basis,  and  are  just  such  as 
would  occur  to  persons  who  finding  the  word 
let  themselves  to  discover  the  origin  of  its  use 
from  its  form;  while  the  first  rests  on  the 
fact  that  in  the  Vulgate,  '  and  by  the  ancient 
fathers,*  the  word  collect  is  used  to  denote  the 
gathering  together  of  the  people  into  religious 
assemblies,  and  that  in  the  sacramentary 
of  Gregory  a  collect  is  provided  to  be  said 
*'  ad  coUectam  ad  S.  Adrianum."  ■  Archdeacon 
Freeman*  infers  from  this  that  in  Gregory's 
time  the  ordinary  office  as  distinguished  from 
the  communion  was  called  *'  coUecta,"  and  goes 
on  to  say,  '*  it  is  very  conceivable  that  a 
prayer  which,  though  also  said  at  commu- 
nion has  this  as  its  characteristic  that  it  was 
designed  to  impart  to  the  ordinary  service  the 
spirit  of  the  eucharistic  gospel,  would  on  that 
account  be  called  coUenta,"  which  seems  to  be 
rather  going  out  of  the  way  to  account  for  n 
prayer  being  called  *  collecta  oratio '  which  was 
said  at  a  service  confessedly  called  '  collecta.' 

[CtoLLECTA.] 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  derivation  of  *he 
word  Coliectaj  it  is  applied  in  rituals  especially 
to  the  following. 

1.  The  prayers  which  immediately  precede 
the  Epistle  and  Gospel  in  the  Mass.  What  was 
the  number  of  these  in  ancient  times  is  not 
absolutely  certain.  In  the  Sacramentaries  of 
Gregory  and  Gelasius  one  is  given  in  each  mass; 
but  St.  Columbanus  was  blamed  in  a  Council  of 
Macon    for  having  introduced   the  custom  of 


fc  P.  D.  S.  146-7. 

k  Bright,  iL  C.  p.  205. 


€  Bright.  A.  C.  203. 
1  l>>«enmn.  P.  D.  H,  14S. 
1  Uv.  xxiU.  36.    Heb:  x.  25. 

•  **  A  poptill  cullectione  collectae  appellari  ooeperaot" 
AkQlu,  qootcd  bj  Wbeatly.  ch.  Ul  sect.  xix.  $  2.  n. 

■  Krsztr,  De  tUwrg.  sect  U.  art  L  cap.  UL 

•  P,  D,  8. 1  \%%. 
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using  several  collects,  r?ntT*ry  to  the 
practice  of  the  church,  and  was  defended  bf 
Eustasins,  his  successor  in  the  abbey  of  Lvxeul 
(^Acta  SS,  Belted,  sec  ii.  p.  120>  John,  abliii 
of  St.  Alban's,  is  said  to  have  limited  the  mm- 
ber  to  seven  (Matthew  Paris  in  his  Life);  and 
the  same  rule  is  laid  down  by  the  mnimymoas 
author  of  the  Speculum  Eoclesiae,  by  Beleth  (c 
37 X  and  by  Durandus  {Eatknus/ej  iv.  14).  The 
Microhgus  (c  4)  lays  down  that,  for  mystical 
reasons,  the  number  of  collects  should  be  either 
one,  three,  five,  or  seven.  (Martene,  De  Aidi^ 
EccL  Bit.  i.  133.) 

2.  In  the  Hour-offices.  Only  one  collect  seems 
anciently  to  have  been  used  in  each  oflice ;  for 
Walafrid  Strabo  {De  Eeb.  hod.  c  22)  says  that  it 
was  usual,  not  only  at  Mass  but  at  other  assem- 
blies, for  the  highest  in  rank  of  the  clergy  present 
to  conclude  the  office  with  a  short  prayer,  an  ex- 
pression which  seems  to  exclude  the  supposition 
that  more  than  one  of  this  kind  was  used.  The 
.issigning  the  collect  to  the  person  of  highest 
rank  accords  with  the  injunction  of  the  fifth 
canon  of  the  first  Council  of  Barcelona  (A.D. 
540),  according  to  one  reading,  **  episcopo  prae- 
sente  orationes  presbyteri  non  [aL  in  ordine] 
colligant."  Uut  the  monks  of  the  Thebaid  seem 
to  have  subjoined  a  collect  to  each  psalm,  or  in 
the  longer  psalms  to  have  inserted  two  or  three 
collects  at  intervals  (Cassian,  Be  Noctum.  Oral. 
il.  cc  8  and  9).  Fructuosus  of  Braga  {JRegula, 
e,  3)  also  testifies  to  the  same  practice  in  Spain. 
CaMarius  of  Aries  {Ad  Monachot,  c  20)  enjoined 
collects  to  be  intermingled  with  the  lections. 
The  Bufe  of  St.  Benedict  enjoins  only  that  each 
office  be  concluded  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
miasaef  meaning  no  doubt  what  are  ebewhere 
called  orationes ;  but  the  practice  mentioned  by 
St.  Isidore  (RetjulOf  c  7)  of  mingling  collects 
with  the  recitation  of  the  psalms,  and  eUso  con- 
cluding the  office  with  them,  was  ven*  probably 
in  fact  the  custom  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
though  it  does  not  appear  distinctly  in  the  liule ; 
for  St.  Benedict  would  scarcely  have  departed 
from  so  general  a  practice  as  that  of  inter- 
mingling collects  with  the  psalms,  especially  as 
he  was  much  fhfluenced  by  Egyptian  precedent : 
and  this  supposition  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
in  many  ancient  MS.  Benedictine  psalters  a  col- 
lect follows  each  psalm. 

It  appears  from  Ca.ssian's  testimony  {De  NocL 
Orat.  ii.  9)  that  in  the  fifth  century  there  was  a 
diflerence  of  practice  with  regard  to  the  manner 
of  saying  collects ;  for  some  monks  threw  them- 
selves on  their  knees  to  pray  immediately  after 
the  ending  of  each  psalm ;  othera  said  a  short 
prayer  before  kneeling,  and  knelt  for  a  short 
time  afterwards  in  silent  adoration.  During 
prayer  they  stood  upright,  with  expanded  hands. 
Similarly  Fructuosus  of  Braga  {Begulcu,  c  3). 
The  Benedictine  practice  is,  that  all  kneel  from 
the  time  that  the  priest  says  the  Kyrie  EUison 
to  the  end  of  the  last  collect.  The  collects  were 
said,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  mentioned 
above,  by  the  abbat,  or  the  brother  who  presided 
in  his  place  (Martene  De  Antiq.  Eccl,  RitSmt^ 
iu.  15;  iv.  12,  ed.  Venet.  1773).        [E.  C.  H.] 

COLLECTA.  (1)  The  coUectiug  of  alms  or 
contributions  of  the  faithful.  From  St.  Leo  the 
Great  (//otn.  de  Collectis)  we  learn  that  such  m 
oollectioD  was  sometimes  made  on  a  Snndayi 
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•ometimet  on  Monday  or  Taesdaj  (feria  secnndn, 
tertia),  for  the  benefit  and  suntenance  of  the  poor. 
Thea<  collections  seem  to  have  been  distinct  from 
Obla  noNB. 

(8)  The  gathering  together  of  the  people  for 
divine  service,  whether  of  mass  or  hours.  Je- 
rome (FpisL  27  [al.  108 J  $  19,  p.  712)  states  that 
the  soand  of  Alleluia  called  monks  to  say  their 
otiices  (ad  collectam).  Pachomius  (Retjula,  c.  17) 
s)>eaks  of  the  collecta  in  which  oMation  was 
made,  that  is,  the  mass ;  he  also  distinguishes 
(cc.  181.  18(>)  between  the  "  collecta  domus,"  the 
S4»rvice  held  in  the  several  houses  of  a  monastery, 
aui  the  **  collecta  major,"  at  which  the  whole 
b«Miy  of  monks  was  brought  together  to  say  their 
oiKixs.  In  this  rule,  as  in  those  of  Isidore  and 
Fi-uctuoi»U4,  collecta  has  very  probably  the  same 
scnxe  as  COLLATlO. 

(8)  A  society  or  brotherhood.  The  15th  canon 
of  the  first  council  of  Nantes  is  **  De  collectis 
rel  confrtitriis  quos  consortia  vocant."  See  also 
Iliocmar,  Capituta  ad  Presbyt.  c.  14.  (Ducango's 
Glossary,  s.  V.)  [C] 

COLLKCTIO.  In  the  Gallican  missals  cer- 
tain forms  of  prayer  and  praise  are  called  CdleC' 
tione^.  The  principfil  of  these  are  the  Collectio 
yosd  Soinina^  which  follows  the  recitation  of  the 
names  on  the  diptychs;  the  Colleciio  ad  Pacem, 
which  aci*om|>anies  the  giving  of  the  Kiss  of 
Peace;  the  t'olectio  post  SiinctuSj  which  imme- 
diately follows  the  '*  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,"  and  the 
Co/lcctio  jfost  EwJkiristiamy  after  communion. 
(Martene,  De  Jiiti'jtu  EccL  Antiq.  i.  c  iv.  art. 
13.)  [C] 

COLLECTION.    [Alms:  Collecta.] 

COLLEGIUM.  Corporations  or  gilds,  called 
ctMeyi'i^  of  persons  united  in  pursuit  of  a  com- 
mon object,  were  numerous  in  the  empire  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Christian  church.  The  im- 
perial government  of  course  took  cognizance  of 
them,  and  did  not  permit  such  combinations  for 
every  purpose.  Associations  for  the  purpose  of 
maiuttiniug  religious  rites  were  however  for  the 
most  fKirt  not  interfered  with;  but  when  the 
presence  of  Christianity  in  all  }>arts  of  the  empire 
attracted  attention,  its  rolletji'if  as  the  several 
churches  seemed  to  be  from  the  jurist's  point  of 
vi«>w.  were  declared  illicit,  and  to  belong  to  them 
a  mixleujeanour.  (Gieseler,  EccL  Hist.  i.  pp. 
20.  114;  ("unningham's  Trans.,  Philadelphia, 
18:u;.)     [(omitare   Brothlruood  ;    Camonici  ; 

ClIAITKR.]  [C] 

COLOBICH  (Ko\6fiiow).  A  tunic  with 
verv  short  Aleeves  onlv,  and  fitted  closelv  about 
the  arm.  A  few  words  of  the  Pseudo-Alcuin 
{tU  l>ir.  iff.)  both  describe  the  dress  and  re- 
prtnlu'?.  with  a  characteristic  modification,  an 
old  Ki>mnn  tnidition  concerning  it.  "  Pro  tunica 
hyariDthina  {i.e.  the  tunic  of  blue  worn  by  the 
.lewish  high-priest)  nostri  fwntifices  primo  colo- 
biis  utebiintur.  Yj/X  autem  colobium  vestis  sine 
manicis."  The  olii«r  tradition  was  that  Sylvester, 
bishop  of  Rome,  ordercti  that  de  icons  should 
wear  dalmatics  in  offices  of  holy  ministry,  in 
place  of  the  colobia,  which  had  previously  been 
in  use.  Fit)m  this  circumstance  of  the  colobium 
being  regarded  as  the  «pe<-ial  vestment  of  a 
deacon  it  it>  sometimes  called  lebiton  (i.e.  leviton) 
or  lebitonariuni,  a  word  which  reappears  in  eo- 
eJcaiastical  Greek  of  the  5th  and  later  centuries. 
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It  fa  so  used  by  1  illadius  of  HellenopoHs,  in  tht 
Historia  Lausiaea  so-called,  :ap.  38,  describing 
the  dress  worn  by  the  monks  under  Pachomius 
at  Tabennesis  in'  the  Thcbaid  (Migne,  Pcdrul, 
Ixxxiii.  1157),  a  dress  prescribed,  according  to 
the  author,  by  an  angel  in  vision: — *'Noctu 
gestent  lebitones  lineos,  succincti."  And  again, 
cap.  47  :  rh  Bh  fviufta,  ^w  airr^  6  Ktfiir^tf,  Hywtp 
Tiyff  Ko\6fiiow  wpocayopt^ovcri.  The  monastic 
colobium  in  Palestine,  if  not  elsewhere,  had  upon 
it  a  purple  "sign,"  probably  a  cross.  So  St. 
Dorotheus,  archimandrite  (Migne,  Patrol,  Series 
Graecftj  Ixxxviii.  1631),  describing  the  monastic 
dress  of  his  day  in  Palestine,  late  in  the  6th 
century,  says : — rh  0'x^Ma  ^  ^povfuw  icak6fii^w 

kyd\afios,  ica2  jcovito^Aior  .  .  .  *'Ex<i  8«  t^ 
Ko\6fito¥  tnifiuoy  rt  wop^^povy  (as  a  mark  of 
service,  he  explains,  under  Christ  our  King). 
Examples  of  the  Greek  colobinm  may  be  seen  in 
the  ancient  mosaics,  reputed  to  be  of  the  4th 
century,  in  the  church  of  St.  George  at  Thes- 
salonica.  See  Texier  and  Pullan,  Bffzantine 
Architecturej  111.  xxx.-xxxiii. ;  Marriott,  Vest, 
Christ.  111.  xviii.-xx.  [W.  B.  M.] 

COLOGNE,  COUNCIL  OP  {Agnppinense, 
or  Coloniense  ConcUium).  (1)  Said  to  have  been 
held  A.D.  346,  to  condemn  Euphratas,  Bishop  of 
Cologne  (for  denying  onr  Lord's  divinity) ;  who 
was  however  at  Sa^ica  as  an  orthodox  bishop 
the  year  af^er  {Pogi  cd  an.  346,  n.  6 ;  Mansi, 
ii.  1371-1378).  Baronius  and  Cave  think  the 
council  spurious.  Sirmond  supposes  Euphrates 
to  have  recanted ;  others  that  he  was  acquitted ; 
others  that  there  were  two  successive  bishops  of 
Cologne  so  named. 

(8)  Another  council  is  reported  to  have  bera 
held  A.D.  782,  under  Charlemagne;  but  th)« 
was  apparently  a  political  council :  nothing  is 
known  of  it  ecclesiastically  (Labbe'  and  (^ossai  t, 
Concilia,  vi.  1827,  from  Eginhard>     [A.  W.  H.] 

COLOUR.  The  assigning  of  special  colcurt 
in  the  vestments  of  ministers,  &c.  to  certain 
seasons  does  not  belong  to  the  first  eight 
centuries  of  Christianity  (Hefele,  Peitrage  zw 
ArchSologie  etc,  ii.  158),  and  is  probably  first 
found  in  the  work  of  Innocent  III.  (fl216), 
Be  Sacro  Altaris  Mysterio,  lib.  i.  c  65.  Thei-e 
are,  however,  certain  peculiarities  in  the  use  of 
colour  in  ancient  art  which  may  be  mentioned 
here. 

(1)  White  was  held  to  symbolize  the  pure  bright 
light  of  truth  (Clemens  Alex.  Paediiyoq.  ii.  10, 
p.  235).  Hence  the  Lord  is  represented  with  n 
white  robe  as  **  the  Trnth,"  whether  sitting  in 
the  midst  of  the  Doctors,  or  teaching  His  dis- 
ciples. See  for  instance  the  ancient  mosaics  of 
the  church  of  SS.  Oxmas  and  Damian  (Ciampini, 
Vet,  Man.  ii.  tab.  xvi.),  and  of  S.  Agatha  alia  Sub- 
urra  at  Rome  (ib.  i.  tab.  Ixxvii.).  It  is  because  of 
its  whiteness  that  Grigen  {In  Kxodum,  Hom.  vii.) 
finds  the  manna  to  represent  the  word  of  truth. 
Angels  are  generally  represented  on  ancient  mo- 
numents in  white  robes,  which  typify,  says  Dio- 
nysius  the  Areopagite  {Dc  Hierarch,  Coelest,  c 
15),  their  resemblance  to  God.  Saints  too  are 
clothed  in  white ;  foi  instance,  on  the  triumphal 
arch  of  the  basilica  of  S.  Paolo  f.  1.  m.  are  repre- 
sented saints  clothed  in  white  robes  laying  their 
crowns  at  the  foot  of  the  Divine  TVvit»tk«  V^«n» 
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pinl,  Vel.  Mm.  L  SSt).  Tli*  nnu  drcBnuUno* 
B*j  ba  BDtcd  in  tha  mooia  of  the  chuicb  of 
St.  TiUlU  at  Raraniw,  amd  aUairkara. 

Whita,  aomaCimia  itriped  with  purple  [Cl.1- 
Tm3>  waa  tba  alrooat  ionriabla  ooloor  of  minii- 
tarial  TUtmenta  for  all  racka  af  tha  mislatij  in 


the  amire,  and  the  anrpli 

WhiU,  the  ijrmbal  ot  pnrit;,  vai  warn  1^  tha 
newlf  baptiiad  during  the  eight  daya  which  fol- 
lowed their  baptum. 

It  appem  alao  rrom  tha  eiidencc  both  of  lite- 
ratare  and  art  that  the  dead  were  ibroadad  in 
white  linen.  In  ■  ftagmeiit  of  ancient  glav 
figntad  by  BDouarotti  (I'ttn,  tar.  rii,  fig,  I)  i 
the  gi-are-clothea  of  Lazama  are  of  allvcr,  while  . 
the  rest  of  the  figurea  are  in  gold ;  and  in  the 
Uenologium  of  Basil  the  bodies  of  Adanctua 
(Oct.  4)  and  Philarat  (Dec.  2)  ore  repreaentsd  aa  ', 
wrapprf  in  white.  Pradentim  (^duhemtriaim,  j 
I.  57)  and  Snlpicina  Seranu  {Vita  S.  Uarlini, 
a.  1!)  alao  allude  to  tbe  whita  calonr  af  grave- 
dothea. 

(9)  Sed  ia  the  colonr  of  ardent  Ion.  Hence  ' 
tha  Lord  in  performing  worka  of  mercy  ia  aome- 
tlmea  repretented  clad  in  a  red  tonic  or  palliuni, 
and  alao  in  "aending  lire  upon  earth  by  the 
nilHlon  of  the  npostlea  (CUmploi,  Vtl.  Jfon.  i. 
Ubb.  liTiil.  luxri.  liivii.).  Arcnlf  (in  Beda, 
JIM.  Aagl.  r,  16)  doacribea  the  "  monument  and 
Mpulchre  "  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem  aa  being 
whit*  and  rediliah  (rubicondo). 

Angela  are  aometimaa  fonnd  on  ancient  monn- 
mtnta  represented  with  red  winga,  whether  ai 
tba  symbol  of  lore  or  of  flame,  according  to  one 
of  tha  derJTationi  of  the  word  urapH.  Tbii  i! 
the  caae  for  InaLtnce  in  the  ranltt  of  St.  Vitalit 
at  Bannna  (Ciampini,  Vel.  Mm.  ii.  65). 

(J)  Oreen,  thecolour  of  living  vegetation,  seemi 
lo  hare  been  adopted  aa  a  aymbu!  of  life,  and 
heuce  it  employed  to  denete  the  full  abound- 
ing life  uf  the  angeli.  See  Dianytiai  the  Ar«o- 
jmgile.  Da  HierartA.  Coelat.  if.  j  7.  Hence, 
angels  and  sainta  are  not  onfrequFntly  clothed 
in  green,  especially  St.  John  the  Evongelist.  Th( 
Virgin  Miry  ii  also  eometimea  clothed  in  thu 
colour.  And  the  Lord  Himself  is  occasional); 
represented  in  a  green  robe  as  lymboliiing  tb( 
Ul'e  which  ia  in  Him. 

(4)  FJEiM,  the  Diiituieof  red  and  blBck,baa  been 
thought  to  symboliie  Ibe  union  of  love  and  psio 
ill  repentance.  It  symboliics,  nt  all  events,  somis 
thing  of  aorrow;  hence  wme  moDUiuents,  as  tht 
mosaic  of  St.  Michael  at  Ravenna  (Ciampint,  Vtt. 
Mon.  ii,  p.  63,  Ur,  jtiI.)  and  that  of  St.  Am- 
brose nt  Milan  (Ferrari,  ^.  Ambi-ogio,  p.  156)  re> 
preMnt  the  Man  ofSonvws  in  a  violet  robe.  Th( 
■DtTDwing  mother  of  (he  Lord  is  also  aometimet 
represented  in  violet,  and  St.  John  Baptiat  the 
preacher  of  repenlsnce.  Angela  also  wear  violet 
when  they  call  men  to  repentance,  or  share  in 
the  sorrows  of  the  Lord. 

AbboU  of  the  order  of  St,  Benedict  wore  violet 
up  to  modern  times,  when  they  adopted  black. 
1b  ancient  limas  vi^ina  of  recluse  life  wort 
violet  veils  (Jerome,  EpM.  22,  ad  Eudochium). 

ZilnrotuK,— Portal,  Dti  Ctmleurt  tymbolitfuei 
Anu  VAtaiqaitf,  Paris,  1837  ;  Martigoy,  Vid. 
Oe*  Anlig.  dtrA.  i.  v.  Cou^wa.  [C] 

COIiUH.    [Stmuul] 


COMBIBHODATIOll 

COLUHBA.  (1)  Presbyter  and  emftaMr 
tbbat  of  lona  (f  598);  ia  commamanted  Jut  I 
(Jforl.  Uaoardl). 

(S)  Virgin,  martyr  under  Aoralian,  Dae.  31 
{Mart.  Hieron.,  Badao,  £oh.  VH.,  Uanardl).  [T.] 

COLnHBAHVS,  abhat,  fonndeT  of  maar 
monaateriea,  depeaition  at  Bobbie,  Nor.  2  (Jfori 
Adonia,  (Isuardi).  [C] 

COLUHBAEIUH.  This  word  on  only  find 
its  place  in  a  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities, 
'    order  that  opportunity  tc       '        ' 


a  decided  opinl< 


n  the 


ntenableu 


of  the  view  propoanded  by  EeyBlar,  smd  aii 
revived  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Psirker  and  othera,  that 
this  distinctively  pagan  arrmigeinenl,  essentially 
belonging  to  the  practice  of  bnraing  the  dead, 
which  woa  held  by  the  Christians  in  such  abhor- 
rence ("eiecnintur  rogoi  et  damnint  ignium  s«- 
poltnraa,"  Minnc.  Pel.),  is  ever  fonnd  within  the 
limits  of,  or  in  close  connection  with  a  Chri'itiMi 
catacomb.  The  miscoaception  has  ariaen  from 
the  fact  that  the  Christian  eicavators  in  carrv- 
ing  forward  their  subterranean  galleries  not  un- 
frequently  came  into  contact  with  the  walls  of 
a  heathen  columbarium.  As  soon  as  this  unJD- 
tenlional  interference  with  the  sanctity  of  the 
tomb  was  discovered,  the  foaora  proceeded  to 
repair  their  error.  The  gallery  was  abrnptiv 
closed,  and  a  wall  «u  built  at  lla  end  to  shut 
it  off  from  the  colnmbarlum.  Padre  Harcbi  de- 
scribes his  discovery  of  a  gallerr  in  the  cemeterr 
of  St.  Agneae  closed  in  Ibis  wav  with  a  mined 
wall,  on  the  other  side  of  which  was  a  plnndered 
ibarium  (Jfonam,   Frimit.  p.  61).     This 


probably  the  true  eiplana' 


I    found 


of  the  fact  that 
I   lar 


heathen  tomb  full  of  colambatia  on  the  Via 
Appia,  near  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano,  with  a 
catacomb.  (Mnrchi,  J/bnum.  Prvn.  pp.  61  tq.; 
Roeitell,  Beschrtib.  drr  Stadt  Bom,  pp.  389- 
390;  Raoul-Rochetle,  JoUemi  da  Cataeonttt, 
p.  283).  [E.  V.3 

GOLYMBION  {••••^.i/iBior).    A  vessel   u«d 


of    a    church, 
presentation   of 


HoLV 


tsiu  given  by  Ur,  Neale 
(fl-o/j   i-Qjtem    Church, 
Introduction,  p.  '215)  is 
very  incorrect.        [C] 

COMEB.    [Lection- 

COMMEMOBA. 
TION  (Com™>«io™tiO). 
The   word  commemora- 
tion in  its  liturgical  use 
designates— 

(f)  The  rccitaliun  of  the 
nhom  inttrL'es.ion  is  mode 
ircia]. 

K 

amnof 
n  the  m 

those  for 
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(S)  The  i&troductiou  of  the  naraen  of  certain  Church  tended  so  much  as  thiit  to  impreiw  on  it 

•ainU  or  events  in  the  Divine  OtKce.  called  also  the  stamp  of  unity  and  orgnnizatioii. 

mtf'fioniri  tamitorum  or  sujfrayia  aatictorum.    Such  The  bishop  of  any  congregation,  in  any  part 

commemorations  are  generally  of  the  Cross,  of  of  the  empire,  might  commend  a  traveller,  lay- 

the  Virgin  Mary,  of  St.  Peter  and  ^t.  Paul,  and  man  or  cleric,  to  the  good  offices  of  any  other, 

for  Peace  (Macri  HieroUxioon),  The  precautions  against  imposture  might  some- 

(8)  According  to  the  rubrics  of  the  Roman  times,  as  in  the  well-known  instance  of  Pere- 

Br€viary(fti*/Tiaw<?oieAifes,ix.),  whenagreatei  grinus  (Lucian,  de  Morie  Peregrin,),    perhaps 

festival  falls  on  the  day  of  a  'simple'  festival,  Uu  also  in  that  of  the  xaptlffairroi  ^tviiStk^ot  of 

latter  is  *  commemorated '  by  the  introduction  of  Gal.  ii.  4,  be  insufficient,  but  as  a  rule  it  did 

certain  portions  of  its  proper  service  into  that  ot  its  work,  and  served  as  a  bond  of  union  between 

the  greater  festival  (A.  0.  ix.  §§  8-1 1).      [C]  all  Christian  Churches.    Wherever  the  ChrUtian 

COMMENDA.    [Diocese  :  MoNAtTBRr.]  traveller  went,  if  he  were  provided  with  these 

thinl  Council   of  Otrthag^  (c.  29)  it   is   pro-  *^«   "contesseratio  hospitalitatis      (Tertull    d^ 

vided,  that  if  a  comuieJuiS of  the  dead  takes  {S'^f^P\/^'^'''^*^\'^    ^^^      ^**    ^^"V**^'' 

'  the   Church  s    pale,    however  arrogant   might 


forms  to  be  ordinarily  used  in  churches  seem  to    ..  ^      -  .   %%  ,  r^.j,        «^v       i. 

be  summed   up  under  the  heads,  preces,  prae-    "^^^^^r  of  saints'    (Z&id  c.  32>      It  was 

Citione.,    coJunidaiio^^,s,    manus    impositiunes.  *^5   ^JT""!."?.  "IT""/ n    ^J  .^"^^//"'/^^^x 

Similarly  the  second  Council  of  MilevU  (c.  12),  *^'^;  ^]  «"^  .^P^^^^^J  (f^*  ^^l^"-  ^^^'  "•  ?> 

and  the  fourth  of  Toledo  (c  IH).     In  the  Greek  ^^'i^^f'  ^^\  Donatists  that  their  letters  would 

version  of  the  41st  canon  of  the  Codex  EccL  Afric,  °ot  be  received  in  any  churches  but  their  own  ; 

which  U  identical  with  the  29th  of  the  thii-d  ^^""^  *!»«y  ^^''^  theretore  a  sect  with  no  cUim  to 

Council  of  Carthage,  quoted  above,  the  wo.-d  i^ap^  catholicity,  no  element  of  permanence.     It  wns, 

d.<r.,  is  used  a.  equivalent  to  -commendation  ?  ^'*'.!.  °^^Tp'  but  a  necessary  sequel  to  tho 

whic  h  in  this  casi  is  no  doubt  to  be  interpreted  ^ei>osition  ot  Paul  of  bamosata  by  the  son^lled 
"of  the  commendation  of  the  dead  to  the  mercy  of  :^^.^^°^  Council  of  Antioch,  when   the   bishopa 

iUAr     6ee  Z^maras  on  this  canon  (p.  429),  and  ^.^^  I«^^ed  sentence  on  him  wrote  to  Dionysius 
baL-iamon  ^i    65o^  Home  and    Maximus   of  Alexandria   (Euseb. 

•2.  but  the  worf  ..pi«.<r.,  »  U«.  used  to  //-i^ '^»- 30^  i^juesting  them  not  to  adUr^.  their 

1    ■       ^    au  J     •     i.u  t.1  letters  to  nim,  but  to  Domnus,  whom  thev  bad 

desijrnate  the  pravers  made  m  the  conirregation  •  *  j  •     k-      i  nyC^^^^e  TT^   • 

i\  u-   i'*\\.   '..♦*«K..«,««.      AU  :..^A~  ♦««,.-  appointed  in  his  place.     The  letters  of  Cyprian 
on  behalt  or  the  catecnumens.    Alexius  Aristenus      '^'^,,       ,     ..         JT^        ,.       ,,,  ..     ,    v'^'j^ 

«   i  I     c.  :     .  -  «  \  «-.  1  ;.,^  ♦u-     ^«.        u  on  the  election  of  Cornelius  (Ernst,  xlv.)  and  to 

(quoted  bv  ouicer,  s.  V.)  explains  the  word  iropd-  e*     u      •#.'  -^  i     -x  i        e  t.L 

\*  1  ••       .•  A     i«   1-  •  •  oteuhen  ihvist.  Ixvii.j  are  examples  of  toe  same 

e*ais.  designatmg  a  part  of  divine  service,  as  ,  .  ^      -,\_  '^       *      ^     ,    ^ i      f  7.       ^    ^ 

4. ..    '         *  ♦!        ♦    u   »,  u  »  u„     -  kind.     The   most   remarkable   testimonv,   how- 

*' the  prayers  over  the  catechumens,  whereby  we  *     au         *     *       j   *i-  e\      '     r  al 

'^    /  ..    .„   /  a      a  \   i     4,1.     1     .J  »»  ever,  to  the  extent  and   the  usefulness  of  th» 

commend    them  (irapaTf9cu<tfa)   to    the    Lord.  ;.       .     -       j    •     xl        •  l     r  t   i- 

.,,  .     /.:  „^\.^  .    „    t /. ...4: ,  .*  practice  is  found  in  the  wish  of  Julian  to  re- 

(Uucaut'cs    (jioss'jrij,   s.  v.   *  Commeudationes ;  '^        •      .     al  •  a  .i.  1  j 

<         » r  -r/  „  ..  ..-  ~  „  'a        \  n  n  organise  heathen  soc.ety  on  the  same  plan,  and 

buicer  s  J/iesuurus,  s.  v.  vapadto'is.)  rC.J  .   *        -j     •     *.!-•  i.  i^  j  i«     1  r 

'  ^^  ^  '-    -•  to  provide,  in  this  way,  shelter  and  fowl  for  any 

COMMENDATORY  LETTERS.  The  ear-  non-Christian  traveller  who  might  be  journeying 
Hot  trace  of  the  practice  connected  with  these  to  a  strange  city  (Sozomcn.  //.  A\  v.  16). 
Mords  is  to  be  found  in  2  Cor.  iii.  1.  St.  Paul,  It  was  natural,  as  the  Church  became  wealthier 
it  u'tiuld  seem,  had  been  taunted  by  rivals  who  ;  and  more  worldly,  that  the  restrictive  side  of 
came  with  letters  of  commendation  (^ir((rToA.al  the  practice  should  become  the  more  promi- 
<rt;<7TaTt«cat)  from  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  with  ncnt ;  that  it  should  be,  what  the  passport 
th«'  ahs(>uce  of  t>uch  credentials  iu  his  own  case, '  system  has  been  in  the  intercourse  of  modern 
with  hi>  attempts  to  make  up  for  the  omission  -  Kurope,  a  check  on  the  free  movement  of  clergy, 
by  reiterat«;J  self-cominendatiou.  The  passage  or  monks,  or  laymen.  Thus  it  was  made  j>eual 
^how.s  that  the  practice  was  already  common,  (and  the  penalty  was  excommunication)  for  any 
it  was,  indeed,  the  natural  protection  of  a  society  1  one  to  receive  either  cleric  or  layman  who  came 
yet  in  its  iofaucy  against  the  dangers  to  which  j  to  a  city  not  his  own  without  these  letters  (C\in. 
it  was  ex|>osed,  agaiust  the  tricks  of  impostors,  |  Apoat.  c.  12).  Those  who  brought  them  were 
the  falj»e  teaching  of  heretics,  the  vices  of  evil-  ,  even  then  subject  to  a  scrutiny,  with  the  alter- 
>U>*-rs.  it  is  probable  enough  that  letters  of  native  of  being  received  into  full  fellowship  if  it 
Ttiis  kind  had  beeu  in  previous  use  amoug  the  •  were  satisfactory,  or,  if  it  were  otherwise,  of 
Jews,  and  that  they  thus  maintained  their  unity  having  to  be  content  with  some  immediate 
as  a  |KM>ple  through  all  the  lands  of  the  dis-  relief  {ItAd.  c.  33)."  So  the  Council  of  Elvira 
|fr>it)u.  Other  instances  of  it  in  the  Apostolic  !  (c.  25)  seeks  to  maintain  the  episcopal  prero- 
a<e.H  are  to  be  found  in  the  letter  given  to 
Ap«>llo<  by  the  disciples  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xviii. 
'J7X  in  the  mention  of  SU^nas  and  Apollos  in  the 
Epihtle  to  Titus  (iii.  13).  The  letter  to  Phi- 
lemon, thcmgh  m«>re  distinctlv  i^rsonal,  has  •  'fb«  «»»  «"<*•  '^'ib  a  warning.  slgnKkant  raoogk 
iu>mewhat  of  the  same  character.  The  practice  "^  ^^  "•*^*  *>•"  frequency  of  the  abuses  to  which  the 
wa»  in  itself  so  wise  and  sjilutary  that  it  be-  P^f^  *^  ^""^  ^\  (E;«  «oti^w  ^ avrovc  mi| 'Pot- 
fc*me  univerjial  and  was  atiiiHeti  uihIit  manv  Wfi|«r#e,  iroXAa -yAp  rara  aw«^ayijK /ci^o*.) 
came   unueisai,  and  was   appiiea    un.ler   many       ^  ^  ^^^  received  rendering  of  the  word  Is  that  the 

letters  were  given  as  a  **  Ubelliim  pads  "  to  the  "  lapsi  **  or 
others,  by  a  "oonfeasor/*  who  Urns  naorped  the  p*ei»> 


gative  in  this  matter,  and  will  not  allow  litU'rne 
confessoriie  (letters  certifying  that  the  bearer 
was  one  who  had  sutlered  in  i>ersecution^)  to 


names,  and  for  many  dilierent  purposes.  As  & 
whole,  it  may  be  s:iid,  without  exaggeration, 
that  no  single  practice  of  the  early  Christian  ;  gative  of  the  bishop. 
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take  the  plnce  of  the  regular  litierae  commnni-  nefls.     The  fin»t  mention  of  the  u«e  of  a  icil- 

catotiae.     It  would  appear,  from  one  clause  in  nng  occurs,  it  is  believed,  in  Augustine  {EpitL 

the  canon,  that  the  abuse  had  spread  so  fiir  that  59 ;  a/.  217*). 

the  "  confessor's  "  pasftport  was  handed  from  one         3.  From  the  use  of  the  letters  as  admitting 

to  another  without  even   the    imtertion  of  the  clergy  or  laymen  to  communion  they  were  knova 

name,  ss  a  cheque  payable  to  bearer.     The  same  as  icoiy«rtica2,  and  are  so  deKcribed  by  Cyril  of 

practice  is  condemned   by  the  first  Council  of  Alexandria  {Act.   Ephet,  p.  282).     The  conre- 

Arled  (c.  9).     That  of  Elnra  denounces  also  the  spending  Latin,  winmunicatoriaey  apjiears  in  the 

wririns:  of  such  letters  (ths  "■  pacificae  ")  by  the  Council  of  Elvira  (c  25),  Augustine  {Eyist,  43 ; 

wireji  of  preAbyters  or  bishops.     The  prevalence  <>/•  162). 

of  this  abuse  may  |>erhapj  explain  the  zeal  of        4.  The  ivurroXoL  tlpnitmni  appear  to  be  di»- 

that  synod  against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  tinguished  from  the  trvcrariitc^  as  coniroendinf 

The  Council  of  Chalce<lon  (c  13)  renewed  the  the  bearer  for  eleemosynary  aid.     They  are  to  be 

prohibition  of  the  Apostolic  canon  against  allow-  given  to  the  poor  and   those  who   need   hel|i, 

iug  any  strange  cleric,  even  as  reader,  to  officiate  clerics  or  laymen  (C  Chalced.  ell),  esiieciallv, 

in  another  city  without   the   ovc^otikq  ypd.fi'  according  to   the  Greek   canonists  (Zonaras  ad 

fiUTu  from  his  own   bishop.     That  of  Antioch  Can.  ii.  C".  Chalced.\  to  those  who  had  sutfereii 

(a.D.  341)  forbids  any  strangers  to  be  received  oppression   at  the   hands  of  civil    magistrates, 

without  iw.  tipriinKaij  forbids  presbyters  to  give  The  word  is  used  also  by  the  Council  of  Antioch 

the  ix,  Kayo¥iKait  does  not  allow  even  Chorepi-  (c  7,  8),  already  quoted  as  applied  to  lett<>rs 

s*x>pi  to  give  more  than  the  tlfniyiKed.    That  of  which  might  be  given  by  presbyters  as  well  as 

Aries  (c  7)  places  those  who  have  received  the  bishops. 

at  ferae  communicatorifie  under  the  surveillance         5.  There    ^ere    the    iwurr.   ivoAvrucol,   the 

of  the  bishop  of  the  city  to  which  they  go,  with  "  letters    dimissory  "    of   modem   times.      The 

the  provision  that  they  are  to  be  excommuni-  word  is  of  later  use  than  the  others,  and  occurs 

cated  if  they  begin  **  agere  contra  disciplinam,"  first  in  the  Council  in  Trullo  (c  17),  in  a  con- 

and  adds,  extending  the  precaution  to  political  text  which  justifies   the  distinction   drawn  by 

offences,  or  to  the  introduction  of  a  democratic  Suicer  (s.  v.  iiroKvTucii),  that  it  was   used  in 

element   into  the   government  of  the  Church,  reference   to  a   permanent    settlement    of   the 

**  similiter  de  his  qui  rempublicam  agere  volunt."  bearer,   the   avirTariKiif  when    the    sojourn   id 

The   system   spread   its   ramifications  over  all  another  diocese  was  only  temporary.  [tL  H.  P.] 

rrf'^^^lf^M^^  .^K  '  ■•   ^V^*-  /=•  "^        COMMERCE.    It  woald  be  difficult  to  find  i. 

Lrtl^rtl  f^^V'^  *^  fi*^  'ither  the  Old  or  the  Sew  Testament  ,nv  pa«s.-.g, 

incnrr«i  the  d^plewnre  of  b..  bishop  to  find  ,„  ai,p^ge„ent  of  trade,  whether  combined  or 

«Dploment  ,n  any  other  d.oce«.     Without  any  ^,  J^y^  a  handicraft.     In  the  Old  TesUment,  if 

formal  denunciation  the  ahience  of  the  commen-  thecallingofBezaleelandAholiabpuUthehirtest 

f  !;i?'"''Jfl,    pk"    f  K  ""  '  ""?     tl  """"v.    5*  honour  on  the  skill  of  the  artisan,  the  ordinarv  pnv 

unity  of  the  Church  became  a  terrible  reality  to  ^..^^r*-«-4^  — ^ i-     „—  *-c   it  *  1- 

,  .     ^  ^  cesses  of  trade  are  no  less  sanctified  by  conoeotin^ 

t/      .,1    1.         u  ^-     1  ^1.  X     Ai.       A  them  with  God  Himself  and  His  law  in  such  pas- 

It  will   have  b«n  noticed    hat  other  term.  „ge,.»thoseof  Uv.xii.35-0;  Deut.  ixv.  13-U^ 

besides  the  origina    »w,rr«T.«<J  (.•o,«»u«<torf««r,  p^^   ,,    j  ^  j^,    23,  xxii.  24;  Micah  vi.  II 

or  comm««i;/or,w)  appear  as  applied  to  these  j.^^  .,  ^^  ^j^  ,„  ^^'^^  ^^^^  ^'^^  j^^.j^^  ^^^ 

letters,  and  it  mav  be  weL  to  register  the  use  a„^  „u:„u  ....»..-:i-  ♦«  41.:.,   i ^f  u  •     • 

1    .     .,>  r*      1.  torn  wnicn  prevails  to  this  day,  of  bnoeiDf  up 

and  si^oihcance  of  each.  ^  ,         *..,      .  *•      *        v     •     ®    f     • 

,    rpi        ,1   .  ..,,      .  .     J         .     al  every  bov  without  exception  to  a  business,  trail* 

1.  Ine  old  term  was  still  retained,  as  m  the  ^«  i.1..j:'-./4   «     ^       *    u^    «  •  •  i 

n    «*•  <^^u  1,^1  I         au  a  ^^  handicraft,  apiiears  to  be  an  immemorial  one, 

C  of  Chalcedon,  where  the   iirorainent  purpose  „„.  «„„„«*/„  «»..i„:«  i^*k   «k-       ii-        i 

wa.  to  commend  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  X-  "^  ,'^J  '*"\ '"  "'''"'".,^'\,""  •=""'"?  }">' 

..  ^„    ,     .  ,  A     au     A'  11  oo*^  I^rd  of  fishermen-apostles.  His  own  training 

tner  cleric  or  layman,  to  the  favour  and  £:ood  u     j'      a  x%*    u     •   o\       j   al     .     . 

oliices  of  another 'bish  as  a  handicraftsman  (Mark  vi.  3),  and  the  tent- 

o    Tk-      .«     I  ***  ^^'  I     I  making  of  Paul,  Aquila,  and  Priscilla  (Acts  xviii. 

2.  Ine  same  letters  were  also  known  as  irai^o-  ox      v*    •«    ^     aim**      *k      c  ^    u  a  al 
„  ^  I     tt .               ,               .,,     .,           ,        -   ^,  3).     ho  incompatibility,  therefore,  between  the 
riirai,   "in   accordance    with   the    nUe    of   the  i^    i  ^     c       ♦  «„  i         j    Ak    nx.  •  *•           n- 
nk...lk »»     Tk-     •     .k            1         1  •     Ak     1  AA  exercise  of  a   trade   and   the  Christum  callms;, 
Cfiurcfi.       This  18  the  word  used  m  the  letter        k  *k                i                                    \          r  al 
••«..,  ♦k-  «..«   1     r  t   A-    k     1       I           A  J   u  whether  as  a    layman  or  as  a  member   of  thf 
troin  ttie  bvno<l  of  Antioch,  already  quoted,  by  i                     .     '          i        au    ai.    /-lu       l        j 

al„   /. ;i     ^r    A   A-    k    /      ox        II     J-    ^  clergy,   can    be    coeval   with    the  Church,  and 

tfie   Councils   of  Antioch    (c.    8)  and    Laodicea  n    i     •  i  *•        a      au-       n*  ^  a    u  i  a 

/      ji\     Tk     I   *•           •     1     A               A     V  »'»    legislation    to   this   eflect    must   belone  to 
Iv.  41).     ine  Ljitin  equivalent   seems   to  have        k  *  u     a         j    i.k  i  a    al 
i^«  4k«  /•#-   .^  ^         *     c  •     J                   A.  what  may   be   termed   the   secondary,   not   the 
hcfn  the  uterae  foniiat<ic^^  t.r.  drawn  up  after  a                     ^       a«  a    i      i            a      ia         a 
!,««»««  o«  I  ,...«  «..;iwwi  ^  L~               «     I            -  primary,  era  of  Its  development.    It  must,  more- 
known  ami  prescribed  form,  so  as  to  be  a  safe-  ..       i       u          j  Ak  a  au       i                 k-  l  .< 
««..«^  ««..;«  4  :.«      ♦            lA            A  A  J     A  AiT  o^^r»  "«  observed  that  the  places  in  which  trie 
guard  against  imposture.     It  was  stated  at  the  r.        i             *    k              r     ui    a  i 
?»...«  .;i  «ti'k-i-^L«  i      AAA-         !»•  u         rr.  Gosi)el  seems  to  have  preferably  taken  root  were 
Council  of  Chalcetion  by  Atticus,  Bishop  of  Con-  •      *      _         .  .    ...  '^       u       *    a-     u  /^    •  al 
.4...4:»».vi     4k  4  :a                    I  I     au    u-  u          .  busy  commercial  cities,  such  as  Antioch,  Corinth, 
stantinopk,  that  it  was  agreed  by  the  bishoiM  at  r  u                 i   •*   •                   i    ui     r    a  au  *  au 
•  k*  /•«..««:i-  ^»-  v;          f k  4                    k   1  AA  Ephesus;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
the  Councils  of   Niaiea  that  every  such   letter             •      V-  u  #^u  •  a-     -a     £    a   /•        i    -a    ir 


of  the  new  trades  and  inventions  introduced  untier 


•  The  word**  fonnata''occnri  in  tbe  Acts  of  Uh%  Synod     ^ero,  contained  in  the  "Anecdota  de  Ner«>ns** 
df  Mlievis  (c.  20).  annexed  to  Naudet's  TacituSj  vol,  v.  p.  181  and 

*  The  aUtement  mts  on  the  somctvhat  qoesUonabie  ,  foil.  (Pari%  1820). 
authority  of  the  iMeudo-lsMt.P*;  b«it  the  form  is  ftniml  in 


O^nmn  flocuments  of  the  9th  century.    (Hcixtig,  s.  v. 
t'  ikrM/onmatOM.) 


*  See  (be  difTertni  meanings  in  Ducange.  s.  v.  l-)a* 
viafiU. 
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That  trade  ir  I'ier  the  Utter  emperors  was  looked 
■|K>ii  as  an  occupntion  of  inferior  dignity  is  visible 
from  the  fact  that  a  constitution  of  Theodosius  ' 
aod  Valentininn  (A.D.  436)  required  all  bankers, 
jewellers,  dealers  in  silver  or  clothing,  apothe- 
caries, and  other  tmflickers  to  be  removed  from 
provincial  office:^  "  in  order  that  every  place  of 
honour  and  otficud   service  (militia)  should  be 
cleared   of  the    like    contagion*'  (a  contagione 
huja»modi   segregetur;    Cocfe,   bk.   xii.   t.  Iviii. 
1.  12).     Traders   generally  (except   the  metro-  • 
politan  bankers)  were  again  excluded  from  the 
Miiitia  by  a  con-^titution  of  Justin  {Code,  bk.  xii.  ' 
t.  XXXV.).     This  word  indeed  must  no  longer,  as  ' 
under  the  Kepublic,  be  deemed  to  imply  neces- 
sarily military  service,  since  the  constitution  last 
referred    to    expressly  distiuguishes   the  armed  . 
militia  (armata  militia),  admission   to  which   is  ' 
forbidden  to  all  traders  alike,  whilst  the  metro- 
politan bankers  {argent i  d'Structores)  are  by  pri- 
vilege )>ermitted  to  enter  any  other.     Soldiers 
conversely  were  by  a  constitution  of  Leo  (a.d. 
458)  forbidden  to  trade  (bk.  xii.  t.  xxxvi.  1.  15); 
and  a  constitution  of  Honorius  and  Theodosius 
forb:ui  men  of  noble  birth,  conspicuous  dignity, 
or  hereditary  wenlth,  to  exercise  a  trade  *•  per- 
nicious to  towns,  in  order  to  tacilitate  mercantile 
tmnsjictions  in  the  way  of  buying  and  selling, 
between   plebeians  and   tradesmen"   (bk.  iv.  t. 
Ixiii.  1.  3). 

As  respects  the  smaller  trades  and  handi- 
CHifts  (it  is  always  diHicult  to  distinguish  the 
two  in  the  lower  social  strata)  the  exercise  of 
them  ditiered  often  little  from  slavery.  A  con- 
stitutioL  of  the  Lmperor  Constantine  (bk.  vi.  t.  i. 
I.  .'» ;  A.D.  3-'9)  speaks  of  freedmen-artiticers 
)K*l(iu;;ing  to  the  state,  and  desires  them  to  be 
brougiit  b;ick,  if  enticed  out  of  the  city  where 
they  resiJe.  Artificers  were  exempted  from  all 
otiicial  functions,  which,  con.>ideriug  the  miser- 
able cuiitlition  of  the  curiiiics,  must  rather 
h.ive  been  a  boon  to  them  (bk.  x.  t.  Ixiv.  and 
jKissiin).  Tiiey  formed  coliejia  (see  COLLEGIA), 
fnmi  which  they  could  not  withdraw  without 
preM»ntiusj  lit  substitutes  ready  to  accept  all 
their  oblij^ations  (1.  15).  The  bakers — if  indeed 
the  c<»ustitution  of  Leo  which  refers  to  them 
has  uot  been  stretched  by  its  present  title 
beyond  its  original  intent — seem  to  have  been 
in  an  almost  lower  condition  still,  since  their 
5t.»tu>  is  expressly  treated  as  servile.  Curiously 
enough,  the  >wineherds  of  the  capitals,  as  carry- 
ing vn  a  restless  labour  for  the  benefit  of  the 
K'im.m  |»eople,  were  sj)eciiilly  exempted  from  all 
fxinii  1  otKce>(t.  xvi.  I.  1).  A  special  title  (ix.)  is 
devotei  to  iron-workers  {fubricenses),  who  were 
to  be  marked  in  the  arm,  and  who  formed  also 
an  here«litary  caste,  mutually  rcs))onsible  for  the 
f»ri"ence>  of  every  member  (I.  5),  and  forbidden  to 
en:;a;4e  in  agriculture  or  any  other  occupation 
(1.  7 ).  Vet  being  exempted  from  all  civil  and  cunal 
obli<^4tiuns  (1.  6),  and  from  giving  quarters  to 
tr(M>p»  (bk.  xii.  t.  Ixi.  1. 4),  their  condition  (which 
is  termed  a  rnil  tin)  seems  to  have  been  a  coveted 
one,  since  the  admission  to  it  is  regulated  with 
rspeciul  care  (bk.  xi.  t.  ix.  I.  4).  It  was  to  be 
by  deed,  before  the  moderator  of  the  province  or 
other  high  officer.  The  candidate  had  to  show 
that  hi  was  neither  the  v>n  nor  grandson  of 
a  curial,  that  he  owed  no  dues  to  the  citv, 
■od  had  no  obligations  towards  a  citizen.  The 
iBaouUi.lurc  oi'.irm^  was  aUo  bv  the  85th  norci 


limited  to  the  official  «  annifactores,"  or  **to 
those  who  are  oalXe^  fabricienaii**  (quaere, /a6r»- 
ccnses). 

Whole  branches  of  trade,  as  we  now  under- 
stand the  term,  did  not  exist.  Instead  of  a  trade 
in  com,  the  transport  of  com  to  the  capitals 
was  a  service  attached  to  land  {munu9  rei  navt" 
culariati).  Thus  when  Augustine  was  offered  the 
estate  of  one  Bonifacius,  he  declined  it,  because 
he  would  not  have  the  Church  of  Christ  a  **  na- 
vicularia,"  and  so  incur  the  risk,  in  the  event  of 
a  ship  being  lost,  of  having  to  consent  to  the 
torture  of  the  men  on  board,  as  part  of  the  in- 
vestigation (Aug.  Serm,  355). 

In  the  interior  of  the  empire,  trade  was  not 
only  restricted  by  monoix>lies  which  under  Jus- 
tinian were  carried  to  a  cruel  height  (see  Gibbon, 
c.  xl.),  and  of  which  Dean  Milman  observes  that 
the  state  monopoly  **even  of  com,  wine,  and 
oil  was  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  first  cra- 
S4ide,"  but  by  the  reservation  of  rarions  articles 
for  imperial  use.  Thns  the  wearing  of  gold  and 
silver  tissue  or  embroidery  was  forbidden  to  pri- 
vate persons,  nor  could  such  tissue  or  embroidery 
be  woven  or  worked  except  in  the  imperial 
gynecaea  (bk.  xl.  t.  viii.  11.  1,  2,  4).  The  use  of 
the  dye  of  the  "  holy  murex,"  or  any  imitation 
of  its  purple,  was  equally  forbidden  {lb,  11.  3,  4, 
5).  The  employment  of  gems  (among  which 
pearls,  emeralds,  and  jacinths  were  forbidden  to 
be  used  in  horse-trappings)  was  also  regulated, 
as  savouring  of  the  imperial  dignity  (76.  t.  xi.). 
The  85th  novel  forbad  even  all  sale  of  arms  to 
private  persons. 

Buying  and  selling  seems  to  have  been  in  great 
measure  carried  on  at  fairs  and  in  markets,  the 
holding  of  which  was  by  imperial  grant  forfeit- 
able by  ten  years'  non-user  {Dig,  bk.  1.  t.  xi.  Ih 
Swidinis,  1.  1),  and  the  dealing  at  which  was 
invested  with  certain  privileges  {Code,  bk.  Ir. 
t.  Ix.).  Fairs,  it  may  be  observed,  were  often 
held  on  saints'  days,  though  St.  Basil  in  his 
Liber  RegtUarum  condemns  the  practice;  thus 
there  was  a  fair  in  Lucania  on  the  birth-day  of 
St.  Cyprian,  a  30-days'  fair  free  of  toll  in  Edessa 
at  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  &c.  (Mu- 
ratori,  Antiquitates  Medii  Aevi,  vol.  ii.  Diss.  30). 

Notwithstanding  the  low  estimation  in  which 
trade  was  held,  it  seems  clear  that  until  Justi- 
nian's time  at  least  it  was  not  held  civilly  in- 
compatible with  the  clerical  office.  The  J^hilO' 
sophuinena  of  Hippolytus  (beginning  of  the  3rd 
century)  show  us  the  future  pope  Callistus  set 
up  by  Carpophorus  as  a  banker,  holding  his  bank 
in  the  **  Piscina  Publica,"  and  receiving  deposits 
from  widows  and  brethren  (ix.  12).  A  law  of 
Constantine  and  Julian  indeed,  A.D.  357  {Code^ 
bk.  i.  t.  ii.  1.  2,  which  exempted  the  clergy  from 
'■'■  prestations  "  levied  from  merchants),  sought  to 
compel  trader-clerics  (amongst  others)  to  devote 
their  gains  to  charitable  uses :  **  If  by  saving,  or 
forethought,  or  honourable  trading  they  have 
got  money  together,  it  should  be  ministered  for 
the  use  of  the  poor  and  needy."  Tbe  next  pas- 
sage indicates  a  custom  still  more  strange  to  us 
— that  of  workshops  and  even  taverns  being  kept 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  :  *'0r  that  which 
may  have  been  acquired  and  collected  from  their 
workshops  or  taverns,  let  them  deem  it  when 
collected  the  gain  of  religion  :'*  and  the  privileges 
of  the  clergy  are  mostly  extended  to  their  mea 
who  are  occupied  in  trade  (^/O.)     Xx<Q\.\i%t  \%.^  ^ 
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the  same  emperor,  ▲.D.  361,  which  howerer  doeb 
not  seem  to  have  been  retained  in  his  Code  by 
JusliDiaD  {Cod,  Th^od,  bl^.  zvi.  t.  ii.  L  15),  ex- 
empted  clerics  from  *^  sordid  offices  "as  well  as 
from  the  imposition  of  the  coUatio^  ^  if  by  very 
vmall  trade  they  acquire  to  themselves  poor  food 
and  clothing ;"  but  others,  whose  names  are  on 
the  register  of  merchants,  at  the  time  when 
the  ootiatio  takes  place,  ^  most  acknowledge  the 
duties  and  payments  of  merchants."  We  see 
thus  that  trader-clerics  were  of  all  d^^rees,  from 
the  humblest  traffickers  to  considerable  mer- 
chants. 

The  43rd  Novel  "De  offidnis  sive  tabemis 
Con.stantinopolitanae  urbis,"  &c.,  and  the  59th, 
**  De  debita  impensi  in  exequiis  defonctorum,**  in- 
dicate to  us  the  extent  of  the  trade  which  was 
carried  on  in  the  Eastern  capital  on  behalf  of  the 
Church,  and  the  singular  character  of  a  portion 
of  it.  In  consideration  of  the  cathedral  church 
undertaking  what  in  modem  French  parlance 
would  be  termed  the  *^  Pompes  Fun^bres  "  of  the 
city,  Constantino  granted  to  it  980  ergasteria  or 
workshops,  of  the  various  trades  ("ex  diversis 
corporibus")  of  the  city,  to  be  held  free  of  ail  tax ; 
Anastasius  added  150  more  (Preface  to  Nov.  59). 
The  total  number  of  the^e  cathedral  ergasteria  or 
officinagy  as  the  43rd  novel  terms  them,  seems 
from  the  preface  to  the  latter  to  have  practically 
sunk  to  1100  (perhaps  by  failure  of  trade,  see 
nov.  59,  c  ii.,  which  says  that  even  of  the 
reduced  number  ^  plurima  ceciderunt"),  at  which 
figure  it  is  fixed  by  both  novels,  the  earlier  one 
being  grounded  on  the  complaints  of  the  colU' 
gktti — say  the  guilds  of  the  city — that  the  number 
of  tax-free  establishments  was  ruining  them.  But 
all  other  officinnt'  of  the  14  wards  (**  regiones  **) 
of  the  city,  whether  belonging  to  any  church, 
hospital,  monastery,  orphnn-home,  poor-house,  or 
to  any  other  person,  were  required  to  bear  all 
public  impositions.  And  in  speaking  of  these 
officinae  the  word  tavern  occurs,  not  only  as 
above-shown  in  the  title,  but  in  the  body  of 
the  law  (c.  i.  §  3).  Strange  therefore  as  may 
seem  to  us  the  idea  of  a  church  or  cathedral 
bakery  or  pothouse,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  6th 
century  a  very  considerable  amount  of  trade, 
including  the  liquor-tramc,  was  carried  on  on 
behalf  of  the  Church  and  its  charitable  establish- 
ments in  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

If  we  turn  from  the  Roman  to  the  barbarian 
world,  the  barbarian  codes  till  the  tis;e  of 
Charlemagne  scarcely  contain  an  allusion  to 
trade,  except,  perhaps,  in  reference  to  loans, 
pledges,  or  debts — see  for  instance  the  Wisi- 
gothic  laws,  bk.  v.  tt.  5,  6.  Under  the  rule  of  the 
Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  the  Formulary  of  Cassio- 
dorus  indicates  that  the  armourers  were  still 
considered  as  a  militia  ("militibus  te  et  fabris 
armorum  ....  praefecimus,"  pt.  ii.  c.  18,  "de 
armorum  factoribus").  Under  the  Lombards, 
a  law  of  Notharis  (A.D.  638  or  643)  refers  to  the 
building  trade  in  dealing  with  accidents  among 
masons,  and  uses  a  term  (m'tgistri  Comacini) 
which  shows  that  this  class  of  workmen  were 
then  drawn  mainly  from  the  same  locality  (the 
neighbourhood  of  Uomo).  which  mainly  furnishes 
them  still  to  Northern  Italy  (c.  144,  and  foil. ;  and 
see  c.  152,  as  to  accidenta  among  other  workmen). 
Somewhat  later  again,  the  growth  of  trade  and 
industry  under  the  Lombards  is  indicated  by  a 
singular  law  of  Luitprand  (bk.  iii.  c.  4,  i.D.  7 17), 
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enacting  that  if  any  man  leave  hia  wift  Iff 
trade  or  for  the  exercise  of  an  art,  and  do  m^ 
retnm  after  three  years,  hia  wife  may  apply  te 
the  king  for  leave  to  re-marry.  Foreign  tnde  is 
referred  to  by  the  Wisigothic  code  (bk.  zL  t.  3) 
in  a  law  "on  traders  from  beyond  the  sea,^ 
which  enacU  that  if  such  traders  have  a  matter 
between  themselves,  none  of  the  king's  houaeboM 
shall  presume  to  hear  them,  but  let  them  be 
heard  according  to  their  own  laws  only  by  their 
toll-takers  ("  apud  talonarios  suos  "). 

The  legislation  of  the  Church  bears  much  more 
on  commercial  mattars  than  that  of  the  bar- 
barian kingdoms,  and  we  have  now  to  consider 
ita  hbtory. 

One  form  of  trade,  it  may  be  observed,  was 
always  forbidden  by  the  church,  that  of  earning 
a  livelihood  by  usury.  [See  Usury.]  In  other 
respecta  it  was  long  before  trade  was  deemed  by 
the  Church  itself  inqompatible  with  clerical 
functions;  though  the  fathers  might  inrei^h 
against  it  as  a  form  of  worldliness;  as  when 
Cyprian  in  his  work  De  LapsiSj  written  about 
A.D.  '251,  speaks  of  those  who  "  watch  like  fowlers 
for  gainful  markets."  (Com p.  Ep.  15.)  The 
grofith  of  some  general  feeling  on  the  subject 
is,  however,  to  be  traced  in  the  18th  canon  of 
the  Council  of  Eliberis,  A.D.  305,  by  which 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  are  forbidden  to 
depart  from  their  places  for  the  sake  of  trade,  or 
to  go  round  the  provinces  seeking  lucrative 
marketa.  To  obtain  their  livelihood  they  may 
indeed  send  a  son,  a  freedman.  an  agent  {me-  '-u- 
rorttim),  a  friend,  or  anyone  else ;  and  if  ther 
wish  to  trade,  let  them  trade  within  the  pro- 
vince— the  main  object  of  the  canon  being  clearly 
to  preserve  to  their  flocks  the  benefits  of  their 
ministrations,  not  to  jiut  dishonour  on  trading 
itself. 

A  collection  of  decrees  of  very  doubtful  au- 
thority, attributed  to  the  Nicene  Council,  which 
will  be  found  in  Labbc  and  Mansi*s  Councils,  vol. 
ii.  p.  1029,  and  foil,  under  the  title  :  "  Sanctiones 
et  decreta  alia  ex  quatuor  regularum  ad  Con- 
stant inum  libris  decerpta,"  contains  amongst 
its  "statutes  for  priests"  (c.  14)  a  provision 
that  the  priest  shall  not  be  a  barber,  a  surgeon, 
or  a  worker  in  iron  {ferrameuUxriusy,  the  two 
former  prohibitions  turning  probably  on  blood- 
letting in  its  most  literal  form,  the  latter  on  the 
providing  instruments  for  bloo<lshed.  The  4th 
Coun<;il  of  Carthage,  397,  forbids  clerics  to  go  to 
markets,  except  to  buy,  under  pain  of  de^A- 
dation  (c.  48),  but  at  the  same  time  enacts  that 
"a  cleric,  however  learned  in  the  word  of  Go»l, 
shall  seek  his  livelihood  by  means  of  a  haadt- 
craft,  artifcio**  (c.  51),  that  "a  cleric  shnll 
provide  for  himself  food  and  clothing  by  a 
handicraft  or  by  agriculture,  without  detri- 
ment to  his  otfice  "  (c.  52),  nnd  that  "  all  clerics 
who  have  strength  to  work  should  learn  both 
handicrafts  {artifciola)  and  letters"  (c.  53); 
provisions  all  nearly  equivalent  and  which  con- 
firm the  opinion  that  the  ainons  of  this  and 
other  Carthaginian  Councils  represent  rather 
th*»  whole  collection  of  rules  by  which  the 
African  church  was  governed  at  their  respective 
dates  than  specific  enactments  of  those  dates. 
They  ap)>car,  indeed,  to  indicate  that,  at  all 
events  in  this  quarter  of  the  church,  a  distinc* 
tion  was  being  taken  between  trade  and  handi* 
j  crafts,  and  that  the  exercise  of  the  former  faf 
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tUtiea  wms  rwirained,  whilst  the  latter  wu 
•n joined. 

By  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D. 
451)  the  line  between  ** secular"  and  ** reli- 
gions" emploTments  appears  to  have  become 
much  more  sharply  marlced.  The  3rd  canon 
speaks  of  clerics  who  for  filthy  lucre  carry  on 
secular  business,  and  forbids  them  to  do  so, — a 
prohibition  which  would  seem  to  include  every 
shape  of  trade,  but  which  cannot  have  been  so 
considered,  since  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  is 
expressly  named  as  one  of  the  four  to  whose 
canons  force  of  law  is  given  by  Ju8tinian*s  Code, 
A.D.  533  (bk.  i.  I.  i.  c  7,  §  4),  which  yet,  as 
has  been  seen  above,  expressly  recognises  both 
clerical  trading  and  trading  on  behalf  of  the 
church. 

In  the  west,  however,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
fe<>ling  against  clerical  trading  became  always 
siruUK<?r ;  a  letter  (ix.)  of  Pope  Gelasius  I.  (A.D. 
402-1*)  to  the  bishops  of  Lucania  speaks  (c.  15) 
of  his  lia\ing  heard  from  Picenum  that  very 
muDv  clerics  there  aro  occupied  with  dishonour- 
al*le  business  and  Blthy  lucre,  and  cujoius  them 
tn  abstain  from  unworthy  gain,  and  from  every 
device  or  desire  of  business  of  any  kind,  or  else 
from  the  fulHlment  of  clerical  functions — expres- 
»ions  which,  in  the  light  of  altered  feeling  on 
the  subject,  we  may  also  take  to  apply  to  trade 
generally.  The  Council  of  Tarragona  (A.D.  516) 
enacts  that  "  whosoever  will  be  in  the  clergy,  let 
him  not  be  careful  to  buy  too  cheap  or  sell  too 
dear,orlet  him  be  removed  from  the  clergy"  (c.  2). 
If  a  cleric  lends  a  soiidm  in  time  of  need,  in  order 
to  receive  it  back  in  wine  or  wheat  which  it  is 
intended]  to  sell  at  a  Hxed  time  for  the  sake  of 
tratiic.  if  the  actual  thing  be  not  needed  by  him, 
let  him  receive  what  he  gave  without  any  in- 
creajie  (c.  3) — a  prohibition  both  of  trade  and 
of  usury.  The  3rd  Ouucil  of  Orleans,  a.d.  538, 
in  lik<'  manner,  forbMs  clerics  from  the  rank  of 
deacons  upwards  to  carry  on  business  like  public 
tnwi»?rs,  or  to  airry  on  a  forbidden  business  under 
another's  name  (c.  27).  In  spite  of  these  enact- 
ments, wc  tiud  in  the  letters  of  Gregory  the 
'ireat  (a.d.  59»)-603)  mention  made  of  a  ship- 
building; hLshop  in  Campania  (see  Labbe  and 
Mansi's  Connci  «,  vol.  x.  p.  559). 

That  the  enactments  of  the  African  Councils  no 
lon2:er  satisHed  the  tem|>er  even  of  the  ICnglish 
church  may  be  judge<l  from  the  Kxcerpta  of 
tt*t;l>ert,  archbishop  of  Vork  (latter  half  of  8th 
century),  the  3rd  book  of  which  (2nd  series) 
cootaius  a  prohibition  to  priests  and  deacons  to 
be  oocupieid  "  in  any  worldly  aflairs,"  except 
those  for  which  they  are  a^isigned  {intitulati,  c.  8). 
A  canon  of  the  Council  of  Calchyth  (that  is,  Chel- 
sea), A.D.  787,  in  favour  of  honesty  in  weights 
and  measures,  may  also  be  quoted  (c.  17). 

The  capitularies  of  Charlemagne  (mostly,  if 
not  alwavs,  invested  with  the  sanction  of  the 
church),  deal  repeatedly  with  the  subject  of 
trade.  The  ecclesiastical  capitulary  of  789 
euacts  that  measures  and  weights  be  equal  and 
just,  "  whether  in  cities  or  whether  in  monas- 
teries, whether  for  giving  or  whether  for  re- 
ceiving **  (c.  73.  and  see  the  **  Capitula  minora  " 
added  to  the  Salic  law,  a.d.  803,  c.  viii. ;  Canon 
15  of  the  6th  Council  of  Aries ;  and  c.  45  of  the 
:5rd  Council  of  Tours,  same  year).  The  Frankfort 
Cspitulary  of  794  is  one  of  several  which  attempt 
tot;2  the  pricfi  of  victuals  (c.  4;  Capitulary  of 
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Noyon,  A.D.  809.  c  5).  The  pitch  of  actual  cruelty 
is  reached  in  the  **  Capitiila  de  Judaeis,"  where 
every  Jew  is  forbidden  to  have  money  in  his 
house,  to  sell  wine,  victuals,  or  anr  other  thing, 
under  pain  of  confiscation  of  all  his  goods  and 
imprisonment  till  he  come  into  the  imperial 
presence  (c  3).  The  utter  absence  of  all  notion 
of  a  possible  right  to  freedom  in  trading  is  well 
expressed  in  one  of  the  Capitula  published  by 
the  imperial  missis  a.d.  803:  ''That  no  man 
presume  to  sell  or  buy  or  measure  otherwise 
than  as  the  lord  emperor  has  commanded  "(c. 
10). 

Markets  are  not  to  be  held  on  the  Lord's  Day 
(Excerpts  from  the  Canons,  added  to  the  Ca- 
pitulary of  Aiz*la-Chapelle  of  A.D.  813,  c  15; 
and  see  General  Collection,  bk.  i.  c  139;  Gth 
Council  of  Aries,  a.d.  813,  c.  16 ;  3rd  Council  of 
Tours,  A.D.  813,  c.  40),  except  where  they  have 
been  held  of  old  and  lawfully  (Capitulary  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  of  809,  c.  9) ;  a  Lombard  Capi- 
tulary of  779  seems  however  to  enact  generally 
that  **  markets  are  nowhere  to  be  held  except 
where  they  have  been  held  of  old  lawfully " 
(c.  r<2,  taking  no  notice  of  the  Sunday).  Ford- 
stalliug  for  covotoiisness*  sake  is  forbidden 
(Capitulary  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  of  JfOB,  c.  1U\ 
The  Council  of  Friuli,  A.D.  791,  even  forbad 
generally  the  carrying  on  of  secular  business  to 
an  immoderate  extent. 

Presbyters  were  by  one  capitulary  forbidden 
to  trade,  or  gather  riches  in  anywise  by  filthy 
lucre  (Capitula  presbyterorum,  A.D.  806).  On 
the  other  hand  the  Council  of  Mayence,  A.D.  813, 
more  guardedly  forbids  clerics  and  monks  to  have 
unjust  weights  or  measures,  or  to  carry  on  an 
unjust  trade  ;  **  nevertheless  a  just  trade  is  not 
to  be  forbidden,  on  account  of  divers  necessities  * 
for  we  read  that  the  holy  apostles  traded  "  (ne- 
gotiates esse), —  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  being 
referred  to  as  a  further  authority  (c  14,  see  Ad- 
ditio  4taj  c.  46).  Trade  was,  however,  forbidden 
to  penitents, "  because  it  is  difficult  that  between 
the  dealing  of  seller  and  buyer  sin  should  not 
intervene"  (General  Collection,  bk.  vii.  c  62; 
perhaps  of  later  date). 

The  exact  meaning  of  some  of  the  later  texts 
above  referred  to  is  rendered  somewhat  doubtful 
through  the  gradual  narrowing  of  the  term 
negotium  and  its  derivatives,  from  the  sense  of 
business  in  its  widest  meaning  to  the  specific  one 
of  trade,  as  in  its  modern  French  offspring  le  n^goce, 
n^gociant.  They  sufficiently  show,  however,  that 
whilst  the  avocations  of  the  early  apostles  were 
still  remembered,  and  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict 
had  raised  the  dignity  of  labour  itself,  the 
growing  Judaistic  distinction  between  **  secular  *' 
and  **  religious  "  acts  and  matters,  so  foreign  to 
the  spirit  of  a  faith  which  is  founded  on  the 
abrogation  of  all  distinctions  except  those 
between  good  and  evil,  light  and  darkness,  life 
and  death,  in  which  the  recognition  that  in 
meats  **  there  is  nothing  unclean  of  itself,"  but 
"  all  things  indeed  are  pure  "  (Rom.  xiv.  14,  20), 
that  *'  every  cre.it ure  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing 
to  be  refused,  if  it  be  received  with  thanks- 
giving "  (1  Tim.  iv.  4),  was  only  the  type  of  the 
breaking  down  of  "  the  middle  wall  of  partition  " 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles  (Kph.  ii.  14;  Acts  x. 
10-15,  28),  had  by  the  9th  century  begun  to 
render  the  very  idea  of  trade  incompatible  with 
the  clerical  calling,  not  so  much  as  in  earl^ 
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time«,  by  reason  of  its  distracting  the  minister  he  has  talcen  the  ablutions.     It  is  ;o  cahad.  be- 

from  his  itacrAil  functions,  as  on  account  of  a  cause  it  was  originally  appointed    to  be  .mit% 

bupposed    lunerent    dishonour    attached    to  it.  during  the  communion  of  the  per  pie,  and  was 

That  the  distinction  is  in  itself  a  result  of  the  sung  antiphonally  after  each  TerM  of  a  paalm, 

cecularizing  of  the  church  may  be  inferred  from  which  was  continded  till  the  (iriist   gave  the 

a  comparison  with  civil  legislntnon.     The  ultra-  signal  for  the  Gloria^  when  the  communion  ot 

refined   oHScialism  of  the  later  Roman  empire,  the  people  was  ended  (0/tfo  Bom,  iii.  18).     **  IV- 

which  made  the   sovereign  the  only  source  of  bent  omnes  communicare  interim  cum  Antipbona 

honour,  and  excluded  the  independent  trader  (one  cantatur,  quae  de  Communion?  nomen  mntnars 

specially  rich    class   excepted),   even   from  the  cui  et  Psalmus  subjungenduk  e«t   cum   Gtonc 

merely    civil    militia,    let   alone    the    military  Patri^  si  necesse  fuerit  **  {Microl.  de  Kot'l.  (Xtserr. 

service  itself,  on  the  one  hand — the  rude  savagery  cap.  18).     Afterwards  the  Commnnio  was  looked 

of  the  barbarian  on  the  other,  which  looked  upon  upon  more  as  an  act  of  thanksgiving,  to  be  said 

war  and  warlike  sports  as  the  only  employments  after  the  commnnion.     It  varies  with  the  day. 

worthy  of  a  man,  and  almost  utterly  ignored  in  That  for  the  Missa  in  noctc  Nat.  I)om.  is :    *Mn 

legislation  the  very  existence  of  the  trader —  splendoribus  sanctorum  ex  utero  ante  Jcciferuro 

must   both,  whatever   phenomena   to  the  con-  genui  te." 

trary   may   present    themselves    in    Justinian's        (2)  An  anthem  in  the  Moxarabic  missal  sung 

Code,  have  reacted  profoundly  upon  the  spirit  by  the   cAoir  after  the   communion  has  taken 

of  the  church.     The  service  of  God,  which  soon  place.    There  are  only  two  forms :  one  used  in 

claimed  the  title  of  a  militia,  must  have  the  Lent,  the   other  during  the  rest  of  the  ye;»r. 

exclusiveness  of  one,  whether   the   term  were  This  latter  is:  "  Refecti  corpore  et  saneuine  te 

used    in    the   Roman  official   sense  or    in  the  LaudamusDomine.  All:  All:  All:**     [*!- J- **•] 
warlike  barbarian  one;   whatever  was   incom- 
patible with  the  dignity  of  the  functionary  of        COMMUNION,  HOLY.   The  present  article 

an  earthly  sovereign,  of  the  soldier  of  an  earthly  does  not  treat  of  the  whole  of  what  in  England 

chief,  must  be  incompatible  also  with  that  of  a  is  generally  called  the  Communum  Office  or  .S<f/^ 

minister  of  God,  a  soldier  in  His  host.     At  the  vice  [see  Liturgy],  but  of  that  portion  of  it 

same  time,  the  influence  of  this  distinction  had  which   immediately   relates  to  the   distribution 

not  gone  so  far  as  to  exclude  the  whole  realm  and  reception  of  the  consecrated  elements  in  the 

of  trade  from  church  solicitude,  and  it  is  remark-  Eucharist. 

able  to  observe  in  the  canons  of  French  Councils         Names. — Ko<r«r(a,  r&v   fivcrrripltgr  KowanfU 

of  the   beginning  of  the   9th   century  similar  (Chrysostom) ;    fiuam/iptov    avvd^ecos  or   motrtf 

enactments  against  dishonesty  in  trade  to  those  plas,    $f<ipxtith    KoivwWa    (Dionysiua    Areop.); 

of  the  Pentateuch.     [See  Debtor,  Covetous-  /itrd\nr^is   ayiturfidrttif,    c&x^^'^^t     fiwrrri' 

visas,  Usury.]  [J.  M.  L.]  pl»v;  iyia  or   fiva-riK^  fAerakrir^is.      The  verb 

Koivwvtiv  is  used  absolutelv  to  describe  partici- 

COMMINATION.      The   "denunciation  of  pation    of   the   Eucharist   (BasU,   Chrysostom), 

God's   anger  and  judgments    against   sinners"  nnd    also    with    a    substantive    descriptive    of 

used  in  the  Anglican  church  on  Ash-Wednesday,  the  sacred  feast,  as  /iwrrtjc^j  iroiwrciy  Bwrias 

The  ejection  of  penitents  from  the  church  on  (Philostorgius).    So  titrix^iv  ^vxapitrrlas  (Cone 

the  first  day  of  Lent,  with  prayer  that  they  may  ^ic.  I.  c.    13);    and  fitroKofifidi^fty,  absolutely 

bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance,  seems  to  (Theophylact),  or  with  a  substantive,  as  axp^ 

be  a  practice  of  considerable  antiquity  (Martene,  ^^w  Bvfiaros  fitraXafitiy  (Philostorg.),  rod  Ate- 

De  Lit.  Eccl.  Ant,  lib.  iv.  c.  17),  although  the  irortKov    <r<&fwros    icol    alfiaros  /itraXofAfidyttw 

canon  of  the  Council  of  Agde  which  is  sometimes  (Theodoret). 

cite<l  in  proof  of  it  rests  on  no  earlier  authority  Communio,  communicaiio ;  they  who  partake 
than  that  of  Gi-atian  (Bingham,  Antig.  bk.  xviii.  ^f  the  consecrated  elements  are  said  commtmi- 
c.  2,  §2).  But  the  particular  practice  of  the  cmc.  absolutely  (e.g.  IV.  Cone  Tolet.  c.  18). 
English  church,  of  reciting  "  God's  cursing  x^e  leading  notion  implied  in  the  use  of  these 
against  impenitent  sinners"  on  Ash-Wednesday  words  is  expressed  by  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (A>. 
seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  use  of  the  228)  thus:  "  quia  nobis  conjnnctionem  cum  IVo 
'•  articles  of  the  sentence  of  cui-sing  "  which  conciliat,  nosque  regni  ipsius  consortes  ac  parti- 
were  read  in  parish  churches  three  or  four  times  cipes  reddit;"  by  Papias  (in  Ducange,  s.  v 
a  year  in  the  Middle  Ages.  (Wheatley,  On  the  CommHnio\  thus :  "  Communio  dicitur  spiritualis 
Citmmon  Prayer,  p.  605,  ed.  Orrie.)  [See  Peni-  ©sea,  -quia  in  commune  ad  vivificandas  animas  a 
TKSCE.]                                                            [C]  cunctis    percipitur  dignis."      Other  terras    are 

r^ry.'Km^r^'n.rxfy  i  T  -r^ci       a  *  j  *    J    •  verccptio    Corporis    ct    Sanguinis,     participnih. 

COMMUNIOALES.     A  term  used  to  desig-  if^^  ^^^  ^J        ^  ^^  ^^^  designate  the  act 

nate  the  ve^ls  used  m  Holy  Communion,  which  ^^    ^^.       ^j^^    ^^^^  ^^  ^^e  chalice   into  the 

on  cerUm  days  were  carried    in   V^ocess^on  at  j^^^^^     ^^^^^  ^^  ronsumere,  the  act  of  eating  or 

lionie.     The  L^r  Pontificalis  (p.  122  ed.  Mura-  j^j^^j;    ^j^^      ^icle  or  the  wine, 
ton)  tells  us  that  Leo  HI.  (t816)  made  commu-        ^^  ^^^  communicare  is  also  used  activelv,  to 

nion-vessels  (communicales)  in  the  several  regions  ^^^^^^   ^^^^    ^^^  ^f  presenting   the   consecrated 

of  Rome,  which  were  to  be  canied  in  procession  g^^^^     ^j^^  j^^^^^,  following  with  the  cup  are 

by    acolvtes    on    stationary   days;    these    were  ^-.^  conjirnutre  Sivigmne  Dominico,  or  conPrmare 

twenty-four  in  number.  L^-J  simply  :  "  Episcopi  'communicant  populum ;  pwt 

COMMUNICATIVE   LIFE.       [Monasti-  «».diaconi   confirmant;"    "subdiaconus   regio- 

_    „  1  nanus  .  .  .  contirmat  populum      {Orao  Pom.  L 

'-•  c.  20).     The  word  is  used  no  doubt  to  signify 

COMMUNIO.     (1)  An  anthem  in  the  Roman  the  <ompleting  or  perfecting  of  the  act  of  e>m« 

«0(J  cognate  inissaU,  said  by  the  celebrant  alter  munion  (Mia'o!ogus,  c.  19), 
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General  Aooount  of  Holt  Comnnnoir. 

The  eiirliest  extent  description  of  Holy  Com- 
■aunion  is  the  well-lcnown  passage  of  Jostin 
Martyr  {Apol.  I.  c  65),  already  quoted  under 
Canon  (p.  267).  No  description  is  here  given  of 
posture  or  gesture,  whether  of  ministrants  or 
recipients,  or  of  any  words  accompanying  admi- 
nistration; Justin  tells  us  only  that  atler  the 
ckxapMrrto.  ^  those  whom  we  call  deacons  give 
to  each  of  those  present  to  partake  of  the  bread 
ami  of  the  wine  and  water  over  which  thanlcs 
have  been  given'  (tow  e6xaf>«<rTi|^^VTos  &pTov 
Kol  oXpov  kSl  tlaroi)^  and  carry  away  to  those 
who  «rc  not  present."  He  repeats  substan- 
tially the  same  account  in  c.  67,  using  the  woi-ds 
8i(i8o<rir  and  iitriXit^is  for  distribution  and 
ret-cption. 

From  Tertullian  we  learn  that  in  the  African 
Church  of  the  2nd  century  the  Eucharist  was 
adminihtered  to  all  who  were   present;  for  he 
rcct>i;imends    {Ve  Oratione^   c    14)    those   who 
hesitated  to  be  present   at    the   celebration  on 
stationary  days  [Statio]   for  fear  of  breaking 
their  fast,  to  be  present  indeed,  but  to  reserve 
the  portion  which  they  received.     This  applies 
to  the  Bread   only;  it  was  consecrated   bread, 
which   some   were  in   the   habit  of  putting  to 
their  \i\v>  before  an  ordinary  meal  {Ad  Uxoretn^ 
ii.  5).     The  Kucharitft  was  received,  not  at  the 
Usual  mejd-time,  as  the  Lord's  command  seemed 
to  require  (et    in    tempore   victus  et  omnibus 
Tnaiidntura  a  Domino),  but  in  assemblies  before 
dawn  and  from  no  other  hands  than  those  of  the 
pre.si<ients  (praesidi>ntium);    it    was   given  into 
the  hand*;  for  Tertullian  laments  the  impiety 
of  thase  idol-makers  who— whether  as  clerics  or 
inics     touched  the   Lord's  Body   with  hands  so 
c«utamiQate<i   {De  Id 4    c.  7);    and  Christians 
felt  an  anxious  dread   lest  any  portion  of  the 
bread  or  the  wine  should   fall    to   the  ground 
(/>f   f'on.na^   c.   M),    for   the    Holy  Communion 
was    administered,    ordinarily    at    least,    under 
both    kinds.      Tertullian    htv*    also    a    probable 
allusion  to  the  Amen  of  the  recipient  in  response 
to    the    words   of    administration  (De  Spectac, 
c.  25). 

From  Cyprian  we  learn  (besides  much  as  to 
the  worthiness  of  communicants)  that  the  deacon 
pre>ented  the  cup  after  consecration  to  those  who 
were  pre^nt,  probably  in  a  certain  order  {De 
jAipsis,  c.  25);  the  bread  was  received  into  the 
right  hand  (£/».  58,  c.  9,  Hartel),  and  was  not 
unfrequently  oirricd  home  in  a  casket  {De  Lapeitj 
c.  2»)).     Com  J  w  re  A  RCA. 

Clement,  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  i.  c.  1,  p.  318 
Putter),  8|>eaking  of  the  necessity  of  men  trying 
ami  examining  themselves,  illustrates  his  posi- 
tiiin  by  a  reference  to  the  Eucharist,  **  in  distri- 
l>utiu^  which  according  to  custom  some  permit 
each  several  jwrson  in  the  congregation  to  take 
hin  }K>rtion."  There  is  no  reiisou  for  supposing 
(I'n.b^t,  Lit.  der  Drei  Erstcn  Jahrhdte.)  that 
the^  TiV«i  were  schismatics ;  and  the  passage 
t^xiut  to  imply  that  there  were  churches  where 
the  ministers  in  distributing  the  elements,  per- 
mitted ail  who  were  present  to  partake  if  they 


•  Thh  Is  the  translation  nroally  given  of  cvxcpc^nr 
•rrrov  (Me  Alaof's  /><tfrolofie.  p.  TH:  but  It  may  per- 
bap«  be  ioter|»relcd  **  the  bcead  fresented  m  a  tbenkp 
(See  KiiouxitT.) 
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wenld ;  and  other  churches  where  they  judged 
who  among  the  congregation  were  or  were  nut 
worthy. 

The  directions  of  the  second  book  of  the  ApO' 
dolical  ConttitutiiMi  are  as  follows  (c.  57,  §  14-) : 
^  After  the  sacrifice  has  been  made,  let  each 
rank  (rd^ts)  severally  partake  of  the  Lord'* 
Body  and  of  the  precious  Blood,  approaching  in 
rank  with  reverence  and  godly  fear  as  to  the 
body  of  a  king ;  and  let  the  women  draw  near 
with  veiled  heads,  as  befits  the  rank  of  women. 
And  let  the  doors  be  watched,  lest  any  unbe- 
lieving or  uninitiate«l  person  enter."  By 
"ranks"  we  are  no  doubt  to  understand  the 
several  orders  of  the  clergy  and  ascetics,  ac- 
cording to  dignity,  then  laymen,  then  women. 

The  testimony  of  Origen  (in  Exodum,  Hom.  xi. 
c.  7,  p.  172 ;  xiii.  3,  176)  shews  that,  after  the 
sermon  the  people  drew  nigh  to  the  mnrriage- 
supper  of  the  Lamb ;  that  not  th4  priest  alone, 
but  the  faithful  also  who  were  present,  re- 
ceived the  Sacrament ;  and  that  they  were  care- 
ful that  no  particle  of  the  consecrated  elements 
should  fall  to  the  ground,  receiving  the  Bread 
no  doubt  into  their  hands.  His  comment  on 
Psalm  xxxiii.  [xxxiv.]  9,  perhaps  alludes  to  the 
use  of  rtCffoffB*  Ktd  Kerc  as  an  antiphon  during 
communion. 

Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria  from  248- 
266  (in  Euseb.  H,  E,  vii.  9),  mentions  the  prin- 
cipal ceremonies  of  communion,  when  he  speaks 
of  one  who  had  long  attended  the  Euoharistic 
Service,  joined  in  responding  Amen,  stood  by  the 
Table,  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  receive  the 
Holy  Food  and  received  it,  had  partaken  of 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  describes  the  manner  of 
receiving  in  his  time  (c.  A.D.  350)  and  country, 
thus  {adech,  MijsUig,  v.  20-22): 

After  the  Sancta  Sanchs,  "ye  hear  the 
voice  of  the  chanter  (row  ^iXXomos)  with  divine 
melody  inviting  you  to  partake  of  the  holy 
mysteries,  and  saying,  *0  taste  and  see  how 
gracious  the  Lord  is.*  Permit  not  the  bodily 
palate-  no,  but  faith  unfeignetl,  to  judge  of 
these  things ;  for  they  who  taste  are  bidden  to 
taste  not  of  bread  and  wine,  but  of  the  copy 
{kvririnrov)  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  C!hrist. 
When  you  approach,  then,  draw  near  not  with 
the  wrists  straight  out  nor  with  the  fingers 
spread,  but  making  the  left  hand  a  throne  for 
the  right,  as  fur  that  which  is  to  receive  a  king ; 
and  hollowing  the  palm,  receive  the  Body  of 
Christ,  saying  at\er  reception  the  ilm^ii.  Then 
after  carefully  hallowing  thine  eyes  by  the 
touch  of  the  Holy  Body,  partake  of  it  (mctoA^^- 
fiai^^y,  giving  heed  lest  any  ])ortion  of  it  fall 
aside  and  be  lost ;  for  whatsoever  thou  hast  lost, 
by  so  much  hast  thou  suffered  damage  of  thine 
own  members  .  .  .  Then,  after  communicating 
{Koi¥^vj\(rai)  of  the  liody,  draw  near  also  to  the 
Cup  (iroTtyp/y)  of  the  Blood;  not  stretching 
forth  thy  hands,  but  bending,  and  with  an  air 
of  adoration  and  reverence,  saying  the  Amen^ 
sanctify  thyself  partaking  also  of  the  Blood  of 
Christ.  Further,  touching  with  thy  hands  the 
moisture  remaining  on  thy  lips,  sanctify  both 
thine  eyes  and  thy  forehead  and  the  other 
organs  of  tlH*  senses  (atcrtfirr^pta).  Then,  whilt 
awaiting  the  prayei,  give  thanks  unto  (}od, 
who  hath  thori^ht    thre  worthy  of  so  pMl 
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In  the  later  Apost.  ConstitutionM  (viii.  14,  §  3), 
af>er  the  Sancta  Sitnctia,  the  directions  proceea : 
^  And  after  this  let  the  bishop  partake,  then  the 
presbyters  and  the  deacons,  and  sabdeacons,  and 
..he  readers,  and  the  chanters,  and  the  ascetics ; 
and  of  the  women's  side,  the  deaconesses  and  the 
virgins  and  the  widows;  then  the  children,  then 
all  the  people,  with  reyerence  and  godly  fear, 
without  disturbance.  And  let  the  bishop  minis- 
ter the  oblation  (rpotrpopiiy,  %,e.  the  Bread) 
saying,  '  Ihe  Body  of  Christ,'  and  let  him  that 
receiveth  say  Amen  ;  and  let  the  deacon  hold  the 
cup,  and  say  as  he  administers,  *The  Blood  of 
Christ,  the  Cup  of  Life,'  and  let  him  that 
drinketh  say  Amen,  And  let  the  33rd  Psalm 
[34th  E.V.3  be  said  while  the  rest  are  partaking 
Xip  T^  fLtraXatifidy€ir)  i  and  when  all  the  men 
and  women  have  partaken,  let  the  deacons  take 
what  remains  over  and  bear  it  into  the  sacristy 
(r^  TaurTo<l>6pia)"  Then  followed  thanksgiving, 
prayer,  benediction,  and  dismissal. 

In  the  Litui^y  of  St.  James,  the  Sancta  Sanctis 
Is  followed  by  Fraction  and  Commixtion ;  then  the 
priest,  after  saying  the  prayer  before  reception, 
administers  to  the  clergy;  the  antiphon  ^'0 
taste  and  see "  is  sung ;  when  the  deacons  take 
up  the  patens  and  the  cups  to  administer  to  the 
people,  the  priest  utters  an  ascription  of  glory 
to  Ood :  special  forms  of  "  Gloria  "  are  also  given 
to  accompany  the  placing  of  the  sacred  vessels 
on  the  side-table  or  credence  (iraparpdirf(ov), 
for  taking  them  up  again,  and  for  placing  them 
on  the  Holy  Table ;  but  no  formula  of  adminis- 
tration is  given  either  in  the  Greek  or  Syriac 
form  of  the  liturgy. 

In  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark,  after  the  Sancta 
Sanctis  and  Fraction,  the  priest  communicates, 
saying  the  prayer  **  According  to  Thy  mercy," 
or  **  Like  as  the  hart  desireth  the  water-brooks." 
And  when  he  administers  the  Bread  to  the 
clergy,  he  says,  "  The  Holy  Body ;  "  on  adminis- 
tering the  cup,  "The  precious  Blood  of  our  Lord 
and  God  and  Saviour."  Then  follow  thanks- 
giving, prayer,  and  dismissal.  The  form  for  the 
communion  of  the  people  was  in  all  probability 
the  same  as  that  for  the  clergy. 

In  that  of  St.  Basil,  after  the  Sancta  Sanctis 
stands  the  rubric,  **  Then  the  communion  (ftf ra- 
\'fl^*ms)  being  completed,  and  the  Holy  Mys- 
teries lifted  from  the  Holy  Table,  the  priest 
prays ; "  then  follow  thanksgiving,  prayer,  and 
dismissal. 

In  the  much  more  fully  developed  Byzantine 
Lituigy  (St.  Chrysostom's),  the  priest  elevating 
the  Bread  says  the  Sancta  Sanctis,  to  which  the 
usual  response  is  given,  and  the  choir  chants 
the  communion-antiphon  of  the  day  or  the  saint. 
Then  follow  Fraction  and  Commixtion,  and  the 
peculiar  rite  of  pouring  a  few  drops  of  boiling 
water  into  the  chalice ;  then  "  the  Priest,  taking 
the  Holy  Bread,  gives  it  to  the  deacon ;  and  the 
deacon,  saluting  the  hand  that  imparts  it  to 
him,  takes  the  Holy  Bread,  saying,  'Impart 
(jx^rdHos)  to  me,  sir,  the  precious  and  holy 
Body  of  our  Lord  and  God  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.'  And  the  Priest  says,  'To  N.,  sacred 
deacon  (/fpoSicuc^K^),  is  imparted  the  precious 
and  holy  and  undefiled  Body  of  our  Lord  and 
God  and  Saviour  Jesns  Christ,  for  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  life  eternal.'  And  he  passes  behind 
the  Holy  Table,  bowing  his  head,  and  prays  as 
the  priest  does.     la  Bke  manner  the    priest. 
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taking  one  particle  of  the  Holy  Bread,  sayi, 
*The  precious  and  all-holy  Body  of  our  Lord 
and  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is  impiuled  t« 
me,  N.,  priest,  foi  forgiveness  of  t-ina  and  life 
eternal.'  Then,  bowing  his  head  low,  he  prays." 
Then  follow  directions  for  replacing  the  vessels 
on  the  Holy  Table.  Then  the  door  of  the  sanc- 
tuary (/3^;ui),  within  which  the  actions  pre- 
viously described  have  taken  place,  is  opened, 
and  the  deacon  standing  in  the  doorway  elevates 
the  cup.  This  rubric  follows :  '*  Be  it  knows 
that  if  there  are  any  who  desire  to  partake,  the 
priest  takes  the  Holy  Cup**  from  the  hancls  of 
the  deacon  and  impsirts  to  them,  saying :  *  Th« 
servant  of  God  N.  partakes  of  the  precious  and 
holy  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  for  forgiveness  of  his  sins  and  life 
eternal.' "  Then,  after  a  blessing,  the  priest  and 
deacon  return  to  the  Holy  Table,  and  rubrics 
follow  prescribing  the  various  observances  with 
which  the  sacred  vessels  are  carried  to  the 
sacristy. 

Of  the  Western  rites,  we  will  speak  first  0/ 
the  Roman. 

After  the  Libera  nos  of  the  Canon  follow  the 
Kiss  ot  Peace  and  the  breaking  or  Fraction 
of  the  Host,  during  which  the  A0ND8  Dei  was 
said. 

Then,  in  the  ancient  form  of  Papal  Mass,  a 
deacon  (or,  according  to  the  Ordines  K  and  F/., 
an  acolyth)  bore  the  paten  to  the  Pope's  seat, 
west  of  the  altar;  the  Pontiff  awaited  hn 
coming,  standing  up  with  folded  hands ;  he  t»t 
a  portion  from  the  oblate  on  the  paten,  and 
placed  the  oblate  in  the  chalice  held  by  the 
archdeacon ;  from  this  chalice  he  partook  of 
the  Wine  by  means  of  a  gold  or  silver  pipe 
[Fistula]. 

When  the  PootifT  has  communicated,  the  arch- 
deacon draws  near  the  horn  of  the  altar  {Ordti 
Rom.  I.  c.  20 ;  //.  c.  14),  and  pours  a  little  of 
the  wine  from  the  chalice  which  had  been  used 
in  consecration  into  the  cup  (scyphum)  held  by 
an  acolyth ;  then  the  bishops  approach  to  re- 
ceive the  communion  from  the  hands  of  the 
Pontiff;  then  the  presbyters  in  like  manner 
{0,  R,  I.  u.  s.);  according  to  the  Ordo  B,  II. 
the  presbyters  drew  near  not  to  the  Papal  seat 
but  to  the  altar  to  communicate.  The  Ordo  K. 
describes  the  manner  of  communicating  with 
more  detail :  '*  let  the  presbyters  also  drawing 
near  communicate,  to  whom  the  bishop  gives  the 
Holy  Body  into  their  hands,  and  let  them  go  to 
the  left-hand  horn  ^  of  the  altar  and  kiss  it,  and 
communicate.  In  like  manner  after  them  let 
the  deacons  communicate."  The  Ordo  VI, 
makes  the  distinction  that  subdeacons  are  to 
receive  the  Body  into  their  mouths,  while  the 
higher  orders  receive  it  into  their  hands. 

After  the  Pontiff  had  ministered  the  Bread, 
the  archdeacon  ministered  the  Wine  to  the 
clergy ;  after  which  he  poured  the  i-emainder  of 


b  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cnp  ctHitalBS  a 
portion  of  the  coniiecrated  bread  as  well  as  the  wine ;  ani 
that  in  nearly  al  1  the  Eastern  churches  the  sacred  elements 
have  from  ancieDt  times  been  administeied  to  the  lal^ 
with  a  tpoon  (Kafiis). 

B  ie.  Uk!  north  side.  " Right **  and  *•  left**  In  ntorgloal 
language  at  present  refer  to  the  ri^t  and  left  band  of  the 
crucifix  over  the  altar :  but  anciently  they  referred  to  the 
n^t  and  left  of  a  person  standing  with  his  Cms  lowarii 
ttte  alter.    [ALXAJt,  p.  ftl.J 
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th(»  wine  from  the  chalice  into  the  cup  (scy- 
phum),  from  which  the  laitj  were  to  oommu- 
aicat«  by  means  of  a  tube,  or  pugillaris  [Fistula]. 
'I'he  wine  in  this  cup  was  regarded  as  completely 
consecrated  by  the  infusion  of  the  consecrated 
Wine  from  the  chalice  (see  Mabillon,  Comm, 
Priieviua  in  Ordines  RR,  p.  xciii.).  The  Pope 
delivered  the  bread  to  the  principal  persons  pre- 
sent, the  archdeacon  following  with  the  cup; 
meantime  the  choir  sang  the  antiphon  Ad  Com' 
niHuionem,  When  the  principal  persons  in  the 
Si:natouiux  had  communicated,  the  bishops 
ministered  the  bread  to  the  rest  of  the  laity,  and 
the  deacons  the  cup;  or  sometimes,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  the  Fontifi*,  presbyters  administered  both 
the  bread  and  the  cup  (^Ordo  R,  L  c.  20,  and  //. 
c  14).  As  to  the  form  of  words  accompanying 
administration;  Gregory  the  Great  used  the 
following :  ^  Corpus  Dom.  N.  J.  Christi  con- 
servet  animam  tuam  "  (J4>ann.  Diac.  Vita  Greg, 
ii.  41).  The  Missa  lUynci  (in  Bona,  De  R^. 
Lit,  p.  554,  ed.  1672)  gives  the  following.  For 
the  priest  himself  when  he  receives:  ** Corpus 
E>omini  Nostri  Jesu  Christi  sit  miht  remedium 
sempitemum  in  vitam  aeternam,"  and  *'  Sanguis 
D.  S.  J.  Christi  custodiat  me  in  vitam  aeter- 
nam.**  On  delivering  the  Body  into  the  hands 
of  priest  or  deacons,  the  form  is  **  Pax  tecum. 
R,  Et  cum  spiritu  tuo;***  or  "Verbum  caro 
factus  e;$t,  et  habitavit  in  nobis :  '*  on  delivering 
the  cup,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  consecrated 
bread  is  immersed  [Commixtion],  **  Haec  sacro- 
sancta  commixtio  corporis  et  sanguinis  D.  N. 
J.  C.  prosit  tibi  ad  vitam  netemam."  For  the 
subdeacons  and  inferior  orders  the  form  is : 
*•  Perceptio  Corporis  et  Sanguinis  D.  N,  J.  C. 
sanctificet  corpus  et  animam  tuam  in  vitam 
aeternam.  Amen."  For  the  laity  :  **  Corpus  et 
sanguis  D.  N.  J.  C.  protiit  tibi  in  remissionem 
omnium  peccatorum  et  ad  \itam  aeternam.'* 
About  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  the  follow- 
ing was  a  common  formula:  "Corpus  D.  N.  J.  C. 
custodiat  te  in  vitam  aetei^um'*  (Krazer,  de 
LUu/yiis^  p.  561).« 

In  the  Galilean  Church,  after  the  benediction 
and  the  Communion  of  the  priest,  the  faithful, 
men  ami  women  alike,  drew  near  the  altar  and 
received  the  Eucharist  into  their  hands. 

During  the  time  of  communicating,  a  psalm 
or  canticle  was  chanted.  On  this  point  Aureiian, 
bi>hop  of  Orleans,  gives  the  simple  rule,  **  Psal- 
lendo  omnes  communicant  "  (^Rrgula),  Geinnanus 
of  Paris,  bis  contemporary,  calls  the  canticle  or 
antiphon  whick  was  sung  during  communion 
Trecanum^  and  says  that  it  signiHed  faith  in  the 
H<dy  Trinity ;  it  was  probably  either  the  Glona 
i'atri,  or  something  equivalent  to  the  Unus 
P liter ^  Unus  Filius,  Unus  Spiriius  SanciuSj  of 
the  Eastern  Church  [Sancta  Sanctis].  In  the 
Mozarabic  liturgy,  after  the  priestly  benediction 
and  salutation,  the  choir  chants  the  antiphon  Ad 
AccedenteSy  during  which  the  people  were  to 
draw  near.  Alter  the  antiphon,  the  priest  takes 
from  the  paten  the  particle  Gloria  [see  Frac- 
tion], saying  inaudibly  '*  Panem  coelastem  de 

*  These  words  were  no  doubt  used  as  appropriate  to 
the  Ktas  of  Peace  given  bj  the  mlnlstrant  to  ibe  recipient, 
as  was  oocssiooally  done  even  as  late  as  the  13th  coitury. 
(laaoocnt  HI.  Dt  Mfst,  JHt$ae,  vi  9.) 

*  ▲  good  eoUeeiloD  of  tocfa  formulae  may  be  found 
In  tlM   work  of   DwnlBte  GeorgI,  ds  UUnrgia  Rom. 
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raensa  Domini  accipiam  et  nomen  Domini  iovo- 
cabo,"'  and,  holding  it  over  the  chalice,  says 
prayers  for  worthy  reception;  then  consumes 
the  particle  which  he  holds  in  his  hand,  and 
then  the  remaining  particles  on  the  paten.  Im- 
mediately after  he  communicates  the  people. 
He  then  uncovers  the  chalice  and,  after  the 
prayer  ^Ave  in  aevum  coel^tis  potus,"  and 
**  Corpus  et  Sanguis  D.  N.  J.  Christi  custodial 
corpus  et  animam  meam  in  vitam  aeternam. 
Amen,"  drinks  thereof,  and  says  prayer  for  bene- 
fit from  reception.  The  choir  chants  the  COM- 
SfUNio,  or  antiphon  for  communicating.  No 
direction  is  given  for  the  communion  of  the 
people  further  than  that  contjiined  in  the  words 
**et  statim  populo  communionem  impertit." 
Atler  the  ablution  of  the  chalice,  Alteluia  is 
chanted,  post-communion  follows,  salutation  and 
dismissal. 

In  the  Ambrosian  rite,  after  the  Fmction  and 
the  Kiss  of  Peace,  the  priest  thrice  strikes  his 
breast,  saying,  Domine  non  sum  digntu;  on 
taking  the  bread  into  his  hand,  he  says.  Quid 
retri^uam  Domino  f  and  immediately  before  com- 
municating, *'  Corpus  D.  N.  J.  C.  custodiat  ani- 
mam meam  in  vitam  aeternam.  Amen,**  On 
taking  the  cup  into  his  hand,  he  again  says  the 
Quid  retribuamj  and  before  communicating, 
"  Praesta,  quaesumus,  Domine,  ut  perceptio  Cor- 
poris et  Sanguinis  D.  N.  J.  C.  ad  vitam  nos  per- 
ducat  aeternam;*'  then  if  nny  are  to  commu- 
nicate he  administers  to  them  before  Purifica- 
tion. The  ancient  form  of  administration  we 
learn  from  the  Pseudo-Ambrosius  de  iku^ramentis 
(iv.  5) ;  **  dicit  tibi  sacerdos.  Corpus  Christi,  et 
tu  dicis.  Amen,  id  est,  verum,"  which  is  identical 
with  the  trSffia  Xpttrrov  of  Eastern  ritual.  The 
form  for  the  cup  was  probably  similar. 

The  prayers  which  accompany  communion 
vary  much  in  difierent  copies  of  the  Ambrosian 
missal,  and  are  probably  all  of  comparatively 
modem  date. 

Alt  who  were  present  communioated. — ^This  is 
contemplated  in  all  the  early  accounts  of  Holy 
Communion;  hence  the  care  taken  to  exclude 
from  the  mysteries  all  who  were  not  fit  to  par- 
ticipate. The  second  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Antioch  (a.d.  344 ;  compare  Canon,  Apost.  c  9 
[10])  orders  that  those  who  came  into  the  church 
and  heard  the  service,  so  far  as  the  lections  of 
Scripture,  but  declined  to  partake  in  the  prayers 
of  the  people  or  to  communicate,  should  be  cast 
out  of  the  church  until  thev  should  have  con- 

0 

fessed  and  repented  of  their  fault.  This  would 
seem  to  imply  that  the  practice  of  some  of  the 
worshippers  leaving  the  church  before  the  mort 
solemn  part  of  the  liturgy  (cvx^)  was  com- 
menced, was  already  known  (though  censured) 
in  the  4th  century ;  for  if  they  had  remained 
in  the  church,  they  could  hardly  have  been  de- 
scribed as  fiii  Koi¥»¥Ourra$  flfX^f  Afui  r^  Xa^. 
Martin  of  Braga  (a.d.  560)  inserted  this  in  his 
Colkctio  Canonum  (c  83)  for  the  use  of  tht 
Spanish  Church.  Gratian  (J)e  Contecrat,  DisU 
ii.  c  10)  quotes  a  decree  of  Pope  Anacletus,  which 

rio  the  printed  missals,  which  are  mudi  Interpolated, 
the  direction  follows  in  the  rubric,  **et  dScat  aaoerdos 
memento  pro  wtmrtttts:"  as  to  which  Kraaer  (de  Lit  p, 
•21)  notes,  "qui  rtths,  nt  Jam  IwlDuavlinas,  Ootbo-nis* 
panus  noo.cst;  btac  et  nulla  in  niMsli  Ulins  oocwrtt 
fDrBula." 
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dUtinctij  orders  all  to  communicate  when  con- 
secration was  completed,  if  they  would  not  be 
cast  out  of  the  church.  The  decree  is  of  course 
spurious ;  but  it  is  interesting  as  indicating  what 
was  the  law  of  the  Roman  Church  at  the  time 
of  the  Isidorian  forgeries  (about  830),  and  also 
probably  that  the  practice  of  non-communicating 
attendance  had  then  begun  ;  for  the  decree  would 
not  have  been  put  forth  without  a  pur)iose. 
One  class  of  persons  only  seems  to  have  been 
permitted  in  ancient  times  to  be  present  at  Holy 
Communion  without  communicating — the  con- 
sustentes  {trvrirrofitpot)  or  fourth  class  of  peni- 
tents, who  were  permitted  to  be  present  at  the 
whole  seiTice,  but  not  to  make  oblation  or  to 
communicate.  See  Cone,  Nicae,  c  11;  Ancyra^ 
c  8 ;  Ikuil,  Ep,  Canon,  c.  56. 

On  the  question  of  private  and  solitary  masses, 
see  Mass. 

CommunUm  under  both  kinds. — That  in  the 
solemn  public  adminbtration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  the  laity  received  under  both  kinds  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  the 
12th  century  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  (See  Ma- 
billon,  Acta  SS,  Bened.  Saec  III.  praef.  c  75.) 
The  danger  of  spilling  the  consecrated  wine  led 
to  the  adoption  of  a  tube,  or  FurruLA,  through 
which  it  might  be  drawn. 

When  this  practice  too  was  found  to  have  its 
peculiar  disadvantages,  the  custom  sprang  up  in 
some  churches,  and  continues  in  the  East  to  this 
day,  of  administering  to  the  people  the  Eucha- 
ristic  Bread  dipped  in  the  consecrated  wine,  in 
which  case  the  particle  was  administered  by 
means  of  a  SPOON,  made  for  that  purpose.  This 
practice  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  first  canon 
of  the  3rd  Council  of  Braga  (a.d.  675),  which 
condemns  those  who  were  accustomed  "intinc- 
tam  eucharistiam  populis  pro  complemento  com- 
munion is  pon'igere."  In  this  case,  we  ai*e  not 
to  understand  that  the  administration  of  the 
immersed  particle  was  over  and  above  com- 
munion proper,  for  the  later  portion  of  the 
canon  distinctly  implies  that  this  "  intincta 
eucharistia  "  was  sul^tituted  for  the  evangelical 
practice  of  administering  separately  the  bread 
and  the  cup.  How  this  practice,  which  was 
condemned  in  the  West  as  schismatical  and 
against  apostolic  tradition,  came  to  be  so  widely 
spread  in  the  East  is  difficult  to  say.  That  in 
the  time  of  Chrysostom  the  deacon  still  minis- 
tered the  cup  to  the  people  may  be  shown  by 
various  passages  in  his  works,  which  proves  that 
the  administration  of  ^* eucharistia  intincta" 
had  not  then  begun  in  the  Byzantine  Church. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  say  when  it  was  introduced. 
This  manner  of  communicating  was  widely  pre- 
valent in  ancient  times  in  the  case  of  sick  per- 
sons [Sick,  Commukion  opI 

Posture  of  Reception, — ^All  the  testimonies  of 
ancient  writers  adduced  in  this  article,  so  far  as 
they  determine  anything  on  the  point,  descril^ 
the  communicants  as  receiving  standing.  As 
this  was  the  usual  posture  of  prayer  and  praise 
on  every  Lord's  Day  and  during  the  Easter  solem- 
nities, the  faithful  would  naturally  communicate 
standing  on  such  days.  Nor  are  testimonies 
wanting  that  the  same  was  true  of  other  days 
also,  though  these  concern  rather  the  Eastern 
than  the  Western  Church  (Bona,  De  Seb,  Lit 
il.  0.  17,  §8;  Valesius  on  Euseb.  H,  E.  vii.  9). 
la  &  Pontifical  Mass  at  Rome,  the  deacon  still 
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ommunicates  standing,  a  relic  no  doubt  of  U» 
ancient  practice.  On  other  oceiutions,  the  ed^ 
brant  alone  oommuniaUes  standing,  the  xtit, 
wh^^.her  clergy  or  laity,  kneeling,  tfr,  Keak 
(Eistei-n  Ch,  introd.  p.  524)  mentions  a  capital 
at  Rheims,  probably  of  the  12th  oentuiy,  whick 
represents  a  standing  communion. 

Delivery  of  the  Jii-ead  into  the  Hand, — ^Tberr 
is  abundant  proof^  besides  that  already  adduced, 
that  the  Eucharistic  bread  was  ni  ancient  tima 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  communicants.    Thiu, 
Ambrose  (in  Theodoi*et,  Hi^,  Eccl.  v.  17)  asks 
Theodosius,  after  the  massacre  of  Thessalonics, 
how   he   could   venture   to   receive   the   Lord's 
Body  with  h:md8  still  dripping  from  the  slaughter 
of  the  innocent ;  and  Augustine  (*'.  Litt,  Petitiam, 
ii.  23)  speaks  of  a  bishop  in  whose  hands  hii 
correspondent  used  to  place  the  Eucharist,  and 
receive  it  into  his  own  hands  from  him  in  torn; 
and  Basil   {Ep,  289)  says  that  in  the  church 
the  priest  delivers  a  portion  of  the  Eachari»t 
into  the  hand,  and  the  communicant  carries  il 
to  his  mouth  with  his  own  hand.     Chrysostom 
(Hom.  20,  ad  Pop,  Antioch.  c  7)  speaks  of  th« 
need  of  having  clean  hands,  considering  what  they 
may  bear.    The  narrative  in  Sozomen  (H,  E, 
viii.  5)  of  a  transaction  of  Chrysoetom's  describes 
a  woman  after  receiving  the  bread   into  her 
hand  bowing  her  head  as  if  to  prar  (Jbs  cv- 
^ofidyri   iw4Kxr^9%  and  passing  on   the   particle 
she  had  received  to  her  maid-servant. 

The  lOlst  canon  of  the  Trullan  Council  (an. 
692)  reprehends  a  practice  which  had  sprung  up 
of  providing  receptacles  of  gold  or  other  precioos 
material  for  the  reception  of  the  Eucharist. 
After  insisting  on  the  truth,  that  man  is  more 
precious  than  fine  gold,  the  canon  proceeds :  ^  if 
any  man  desires  to  partake  of  the  immaculate 
Body  ...  let  him  draw  near,  disposing  his 
hands  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  so  receive  the 
communion  of  the  divine  grace;'*  and  priests 
who  gave  the  Eucharist  into  such  receptacles 
(Sox<<^a)  were  to  be  excommunicated.  John  of 
Damascus  also  (Je  Fid.  Orthi'd.  iv.  14)  desires 
Christians  to  dispose  their  hands  in  the  form  of 
a  cross  to  receive  the  bodv  of  the  Crucified.  His 
contemporary  Bede  {Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  24)  describes 
Caedmon  on  his  deathbed  (about  680)  as  re- 
ceiving the  Eucharist  into  his  hand.  As  he 
mentions  this  without  comment,  it  was  no  doubt 
the  practice  of  his  own  time  also. 

Before  the  end  of  the  6th  century  womes 
were  forbidden  to  receive  the  Euchariiit  on  the 
naked  hand,  and  were  compelled  to  receive  it  on 
a  napkin  called  DoaiiNiCALE.  See  Conr,  Antis- 
siod.  [Auxerre],  c;inons  3G  and  42.  Caesarius 
of  Aries,  in  a  sermon  printed  as  St.  Augus- 
tine's {Serm.  252,  de  Tempore),  exhorts  the 
women  to  have  their  hearts  as  clean  as  the 
napkin  which  they  brought  to  receive  the  Body 
of  Christ.  The  Greek  Fath«v^  however  say  no- 
thing of  any  such  practice,  and  the  censure  oi 
the  Trullan  Council  would  evidently  apply  ss 
well  to  linen  as  to  other  materials. 

How  long  the  custom  of  giving  the  Eucharist 
into  the  hands  of  lay  persons  continued  in  the 
Roman  Church  cannot  be  precisely  determined. 
Gregory  the  GreA  {DialoguSy  iii.  c  3)  asserts 
indeed  that  Pope  igajietus  (535-536)  f  daced  the 
Eucharist  in  the  mouth  of  a  certain  dumb  and 
lame  ))ei-son ;  bui  from  a  case  so  peculiar  nothing 
can  be  conclude,    except  that  the  express 
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tioD  of  the  Mcrament  being  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  thU  person  probably  indicates  that  the  general 
practice  was  otherwise.  At  the  time  when  the 
iJrdo  R.  Vf,  was  drawn  up  (9th  century?)^ 
the  ancient  custom  had  ceased  at  Rome,  for 
the  form  of  reception  which  was  not  per- 
mitted to  sobdeacons  was  certainly  not  permitted 
to  the  laity.  A  council  held  at  llonen  (probably 
in  the  year  880)  strictly  prohibited  prcsbjters 
from  placing  the  Eucharist  in  the  hand  of  any 
lay  person,  male  or  female,  commanding  them 
to  pUoe  it  in  their  mouths.  This  practice,  which 
probably  originated  in  a  desire  to  protect  that 
which  is  holy  from  profane  or  superstitious  uses, 
gradually  became  the  almost  universal  rule  of 
the  Church.  So  in  1549,  because  the  people 
''diversely  abused"  the  Sacrament  '*to  super- 
stition and  wickedness,*'  it  was  thought  con- 
Tenient  that  the  people  commonly  receive  the 
sacrament  of  Christ's  Body  in  their  mouths 
at  the  priest's  hand.  (See  the  first  Prayer- 
Book  of  Edward  VI.  in  Heeling's  LUt.  Britt, 
p.  235.) 

Jfesponding  Amen  an  Reception, — Besides  the 
instances  already  given  of  this  practice,  the 
following  may  be  cited :  Jerome  {Ep.  62,  ad 
Theoph.  Alex.)  wonders  how  one  could  come  to 
the  Eucharist,  and  answer  Amen^  when  he 
doubted  of  the  charity  of  the  ministrant.  Au- 
gustine (c.  Fausium  Manich.  xii.  10)  speaks  of 
the  responding  Amen  on  reception  of  the  Blood 
of  Christ  as  a  universal  custom. 

Piace  of  Communicating, — ^llie  second  synod  of 
Tours  (a.d.  567),  iu  the  fourth  canon  (Bruns's 
CanoneSj  ii.  226),  prohibited  lay  persons  from 
standing  in  the  space  within  the  rails  (cancelli) 
reserved  for  the  choir  during  the  celebration  of 
the  mysteries;  but  expressly  allowed  lay  men 
and  women  to  enter  the  sanctuary  (sancta 
sanctorum)  for  the  purpose  of  prajring  and  com- 
municating, as  had  been  the  custom  in  times 
past.  The  existence  of  this  custom  is  further 
proved  by  the  story  told  by  Gregory  of  Tours 
Ide  Mirac.  S.  Martini,  ii.  c.  14)  of  the  paralytic 
girl,  who,  being  miraculously  healed,  approached 
the  altar  to  communicate  without  help. 

Tet  at  nearly  the  same  time  the  1st  Council 
of  Braga  (a.d.  563)  in  Spain,  in  the  canon  (13) 
headed  **  (Jbi  omnes  communicant,"  ordered  that 
DO  lay  person  should  approach  within  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  altar  to  communicate,  but  only 
clerics,  as  is  provided  in  tho  ancient  canons. 

Wo  have  already  seen,  that  in  the  liturgy 
of  St.  Chrysostom  the  priests  and  deacons  com- 
municated within  the  sanctuary,  the  lay  people 
outside ;  and  some  distinction  of  this  kind  pro- 
oably  became  general  from  about  the  6th  century, 
rhe  distinction  between  the  communion  of  the 
:lergy  and  that  of  the  laity  always  tended  in 
fact  to  become  broader,  and  as  differences  in- 
creased not  only  in  respect  of  precedence,  but  in 
respect  of  the  manner  and  place  of  communi- 
cating, the  degradation  of  a  clerk  to  lay  com- 
jtinnion  became  a  more  marked  punishment 
Dboradation]. 

Conditions  of  AoMiasiON  to  Holt 
Communion. 

1.  Commuiueants  must  he  baptized  personSy  w>t 
under  censure. — None  could  be  admitted  to  Holy 
Communion  but  baptized  persons  {ohZth  i/3^ir- 
t  MTTOf  iitraXe^^Ja^Uf  Theophylaet  on  Matt.  14), 

CHRlflT.  ANT. 
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Wing  under  no  censure  [Excommunication]. 
"ifhe  competency  of  ordinary  members  of  any 
church  would  be  known  as  a  matter  of  course  tt 
the  clergy  administering  the  sacrament.  Persons 
from  a  distance  were  required  to  produce  cer- 
tificates from  their  own  bishops  {ypififtara 
KoiPtcriKdy  literae  communicatoriae,  formatat; 
see  Commendatory  Letters)  that  they  were 
in  the  peace  of  the  Church,  before  they  could 
be  admitted  to  Holy  Communion  (Cone  Car^ 
thag,  i.  c  5;  EliberU  oc.  25,  58;  Arle*,  i.  c 
9 ;  Agde,  c  52).  Some  have  thought  that  the 
expression  oomm*mfO  peregrina  designates  the 
state  of  those  strangers  who,  being  unprovided 
with  such  letters,  were  admitted  to  be  present 
at  divine  service,  but  not  to  communicate  (see 
Bona,  De  Reb,  Lit.  ii.  c.19,  {§  5,  6 ;  Bingham, 
Antiq,  XVII.  iii.  7). 

2.  It  seems  also  that,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
within  the  first  eight  centuries,  Private  Con- 
fession was  enjoined  before  communicating.  In 
the  PenitenticU  of  Archbishop  Theodore  (about 
A.D.  700)  in  the  chapter  De  tommunione  Eucha" 
ristiae  (I.  xii.  7)  is  the  provision,  "Confessio 
autem  Deo  soli  agatur  licebit,  si  necesse  est;" 
to  which  is  added  in  some  MSS.  the  note  of  a 
transcriber  of  perhaps  a  century  later,  **  et  hoc 
necesseurium.**  The  same  provision  is  repeated  in 
the  Penitentiai  of  Cumineus,  the  work  almost 
certainly  of  the  later  Cumineus,  an  Irish  monk 
who  lived  and  wrote  near  Bobbio,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  8th  century.  The  purport  of  the 
rule  seems  to  be,  that  confession  to  a  priest  was 
the  ordinary  practice,  but  that  it  might  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  case  of  necessity. 

That  confession  to  a  priest  was  a  usual,  though 
not  a  necessary,  preliminary  to  Holy  Commu- 
nion is  perhaps  implied  in  the  narrative  oi 
Adamnan  {Vita  8,  Cotumhae^  i.  17,  20,  30,  41, 
50)  and  of  Bede  (Hist,  EccL  iv.  25,  27).  The 
whole  subject  is  discussed  in  Ussher's  Religion 
of  the  Ancient  Irish,  c  5;  and  in  Lanigan's 
History  of  the  Irish  Church,  iv.  67.  Compare 
Penitence. 

In  the  case  of  reconciliation  of  penitents  after 
excommunication  and  penance,  the  intervention  of 
the  bishop— or  of  a  priest  in  his  absence — was  of 
course  necessary  (Theodore's  Penit.  I.  xiii.  2,  3) ; 
and  clergy  ordained  by  Scotch  or  British  bishops 
were  not  admitted  to  communion  in  the  Anglican 
church  until  they  had  *'  confessed  "  their  desire 
to  be  restored  to  unity  (lb.  I.  ix.  3). 

Cn  the  Communion  of  Children  see  Infant 
Communion. 

3.  Fasting  Reception  of  Holy  Communion, — So 
long  as  Holy  C!ommunion  accompanied  or  followed 
an  AOAPE,  or  common  meal,  it  is  evident  that 
it  was  not  received  fasting.  But  as,  in  course  of 
time,  the  tone  of  thought  in  the  Church  was 
altered,  and  the  rite  itself  received  a  different 
colouring  and  different  accessories,  it  came  to  be 
regarded  as  essential  that  both  the  celebrant  and 
the  recipients  should  be  fasting  at  the  time  of 
communion.  Somethmg  of  this  feeling  probably 
underlies  T^rtQ^ian's  words,  when  he  contrasts 
the  Lord's  own  practice  with  that  of  bis  own 
time  in  the  passage  (Ife  Corona,  c.  3)  quoted 
above,  and  on  stationary  days  (De  Orat.  c,  1*4), 
he  clearly  contemplates  the  fast  being  continued 
until  reception.  Cyprian  too  (Ep,  63,  cc.  15 
ind  16,  quoted  above)  insists  on  the  greilteT 
worthiness  of  the  morning  compared  with  the 
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erening  commanion.  Bot  the  necessiij  of  com- 
moniatting  fasting  does  not  appear  to  b^  dis- 
tinctly recogrised  before  the  4th  century.  Then 
we  find  Basil  {ffom,  ii.  De  Jejunio,  p.  13)  laying 
it  down  that  no  one  would  rentore  to  celebrate 
the  mysteries  otherwise  than  fasting;  and 
Chrysostom  (in  1  Cor.  Horn,  27,  p.  231)  insisting 
on  &sting  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  worthy 
commanion ;  and  again  {Ad  pop.  Antioch.  Serm, 
9,  p.  103)  exhorting  even  those  who  were  not 
fnsting  to  come  to  church,  not  indeed  to  commu- 
nicate but  to  hear  the  sermon ;  and  again  (£p. 
125,  p.  683)  complaining  that  his  calumniators 
accused  him  of  haying  admitted  to  communion 
persons  who  were  not  fasting,  a  charge  which  he 
denies  with  the  strongest  asseverations.  We 
have  already  seen  that  Ambrose  recommended 
the  faithful  to  fast  even  until  evening,  when  the 
communion  was  late.  A  remai'kable  passage  of 
Augustine  (^Ep,  118,  c.  6;  p.  191,  ed.  Cologne, 
1616)  is  conclusive  as  to  the  practice  of  his  own 
time.  **It  is  beyond  dispute,"  he  says,  *Hhat 
when  the  disciples  first  received  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  the  Lord,  they  did  not  receive  fasting. 
Are  we  therefore  to  blame  the  whole  Church 
because  every  one  does  receive  fasting?  No; 
for  it  pleased  the  Holy  Spirit  that,  in  honour  of 
so  mighty  a  sacrament,  the  Body  of  the  Lord 
should  pass  the  Christian's  lips  before  other 
food ;  for  it  is  on  that  account  that  that  custom 
is  observed  throughout  the  whole  world  .  .  . 
The  Lord  did  not  prescribe  in  what  order  it 
should  be  received,  that  He  might  reserve  this 
privilege  for  the  Apostles,  through  whom  He 
was  to  regulate  the  churches;  for  if  He  had 
recommended  that  it  should  always  be  received 
after  other  food,  I  suppa^  that  no  one  would 
have  deviated  from  that  practice.*'  With  re- 
spect to  bis  correspondent's  question,  as  to  the 
custom  to  be  followed  on  the  Thursday  in  Holy 
Week  with  regard  to  morning  or  evening  com- 
munion, or  both,  he  admits  that  the  practice  of 
the  Church  did  not  condemn  communion  on  that 
day  after  the  evening  meal. 

This  rule,  however,  was  not  quite  invariable. 
In  Augustine's  lifetime -as  appears  from  the 
epistle  just  quoted — the  custom  prevailed  that 
on  the  Thursday  in  Holy  Week,  the  anniversary 
of  the  institution,  the  faithful  received  Holy 
Communion  in  the  evening  and  afler  eating.  So 
the  Codex  Canonum  Eocl.  Afric.  (canon  41  ;  = 
IH.  Cone.  Carth,  c.  29)  provides,  "  ut  sncramenta 
altaris  nonnisi  a  jejunis  hominihus  celebrentur, 
excepto  uuo  die  anniversario  quo  Coena  Domini 
celebretur."  A  canon  of  Laodicea  (c.  50)  which 
is  sometimes  quoted  as  directed  against  this 
custom,  simply  refers  to  the  habit  into  which 
some  had  fallen  of  breakmg  their  Lent-fast  on 
the  Thursday  in  the  last  week,  not  specially  to 
non-fasting  communion ;  but  the  Council  in 
Trullo  (can.  29),  in  the  year  680,  did  expressly 
forbid  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  even  un 
this  Thursday  by  any  but  fasting  men. 

Socrates  {Hist.  Eocl.  v.  22,  p.  295)  expressly 
states  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Egypt 
which  borders  on  Alexandria  and  of  the  Thebaid 
had  a  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  on  Saturday, 
as  others  had  ;  but  that,  contrary  to  the  general 
custom,  they  communicated  afler  taking  their 
evening  meal  without  stint. 

Regulations  intended  to  check  the  practice  of 
Aoo-fajting  communion  were  made  in  Gaul  in  the 
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6th  century.  The  council  of  Aoxcrre  (can.  If 
Bruns's  Can,  ii.  239)  enjoined  that  no  pr«sbyter, 
deacon,  or  rabdeacon  should  ventore  to  take 
part  in  the  office  of  the  mass,  or  to  stand  in  the 
church  while  mass  was  said,  after  taking  food  er 
wine.  The  reason  for  the  latter  clause  was  no 
doubt  that  clerics  who  were  present  at  man  always 
in  those  davs  communicated.  The  2nd  Cooacil 
of  Miicon  in  the  year  585  {Cone  MatiKomenm  tL 
can.  9;  in  Bruns's  CanoneMj  ii.  251)  expressly 
forbade  any  presbyter  full  of  food  or  under  the 
influence  of  wine  (crapulatus  vino)  to  handle  the 
sacrifice  or  celebrate  mass;  referring  to  the 
African  canon  already  quoted.  In  Spain  decrees 
on  this  subject  were  made  by  the  Ist  Coondl 
of  Braga  (can.  16),  and  the  second  (can.  10)  in 
the  years  563  and  572  respectively  (Bmns,  ii 
32  and  42).  The  first  of  these  anathematizes 
those  who,  instead  of  celebrating  mass  fiisting  in 
the  church  at  three  in  the  afternoon  of  Maundy 
Thursday,  celebrated  on  that  day  masses  for  the 
dead  at  nine  in  the  morning  without  fasting, 
after  the  Priscillianist  fashion.  The  second,  by 
occasion  of  those  who  consecrated  masses  for  the 
dead  after  having  taken  wine,  condemns  those 
who  ventured  to  consecrate  after  having  taken 
any  food  whatever.  Walafrid  Strabo  {de  Off. 
Divinia,  c.  19),  referring  to  the  first  of  these, 
rightly  infers  that  if  non-fasting  communion  was 
not  permitted  on  a  day  when  the  practice  of  the 
law  and  a  certain  degree  of  precedent  might  be 
pleaded,  it  was  not  permitted  on  other  days. 
The  abuse  censured  by  the  second  councU  pro- 
bably arose  from  the  late  hour  at  which  masses 
for  the  dead  were  held  and  the  presence  of  the 
priest  at  the  funeral-feast.  The  Codex  ExL 
Afric.  (can.  41=///:  Carth.  c  29)  had  alresdy 
provided  that  services  for  the  dead  held  in  the 
afternoon  should  consist  of  prayers  only,  without 
sacrifice,  if  the  clerics  who  performed  the  service 
were  found  to  have  taken  food.  Gratian  (under 
tresbyter^  dist.  91,  quoted  by  Bona,  R.  L.  i.  c 
21,  §  2)  refers  to  a  council  of  Nantes  or  Agde, 
which  enjoined  priests  to  remain  fasting  until 
the  hour  fixed,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able 
to  take  part  in  the  funeral-mass. 

In  two  cases  only  non-fasting  communion  is 
expressly  permitted.  The  first  is,  when  the  neces- 
sity suddenly  arises  of  administering  the  Viati- 
cum to  one  in  the  article  of  death ;  in  whidi 
case  it  is  sanctioned,  says  Cardinal  Bona  {R.  L.  L 
21,  2),  by  the  practice  of  the  whole  Church.  The 
second  is,  when  the  celebrating  priest,  from 
sudden  sickness,  is  unable  to  finish  the  office ;  in 
which  case,  if  the  elements  have  been  consecrated, 
another  priest,  even  though  he  be  not  fasting, 
may  complete  it.  See  the  second  canon  of  the 
7th  Council  of  Toletlo  (Bruns's  Can.  L  262) 
of  the  year  646,  which  at  the  same  time  enjoins 
most  earnestly  that  neither  shall  a  priest  resign 
the  unfinished  service  nor  a  non-fasting  priest 
take  it  up  without  the  most  absolute  necessity. 
And  to  prevent  such  cases,  the  11th  Counol 
of  Toledo  (A.D.  675)  ordered  (can.  2,  p.  315) 
that  wherever  it  was  possible  the  priest  saying 
mass  should  be  attended  by  another,  fasting,  wlw 
might  take  up  the  service  in  case  of  need. 

Time  op  Commusiox. 

1.  Days. — ^The  well-known  passage  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  (ii.  46)  is  commonly  held  to 
prove  that  the  ** breaking  of  bread"  for  Hdy 
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r^ommunioii  took  plHce  daily  in  the  primitive 
Church.  In  the  only  case  in  which  a  particular 
day  i«  mentioned  in  the  ^cts  on  which  bread  was 
broken  solemnly  (xx.  7),  the  day  is  the  Lord's 
Day.  the  first  day  of  the  week;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  St.  Paul,  when  he  prescribed  the 
laying  by  for  the  poor  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
designed  to  associate  almsgiving  with  the  Eucha- 
rist. The  Bithynian  Christians  (Pliny,  £p.  x. 
97)  met  on  a  fixed  day  for  worship  and  com- 
munion; the  expression  **stato  die,  which  de- 
termines nothing  as  to  the  particular  day  of  the 
week,  shows  plainly  that  communion  was  not 
daily  (see  Mosheim,  Institutions  Majores,  p. 
^^78  f.).  Justin  Martyr  {Apol.  L  c.  67)  dis- 
tinctly mentions  Sunday  {y\  KrY0fi4yfi  iiKlov 
ri/A^pa)  as  the  day  of  Christian  Communion ;  the 
day  on  which  G<>i  made  the  light  and  on  which 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  from  the  first  "Lord's  Day" 
to  the  present  time  Christians  have  met  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week  to  "  break  bread "  as  the 
Ix>rd  commanded. 

The  days  which  next  appear  as  dedicated  to 
Holv  Communion  are  the  fourt^  and  sixth  days 
of  the  week,  the  Dies  StatioHum  [Statio].  These 
days  appear  as  days  of  special  observance  and 
administration  of  Holy  Communion  in  the  time 
of  Tertullian  (De  Oratiow,  c.  14).  Basil  (A>. 
289)  adds  to  these  days  the  Sabbath,  or  seventh 
day  of  the  week,  which  has  always  been  a  day  of 
special  observance  in  the  Eastern  Church.  **  We 
communicate,"  he  says,  ^  four  times  in  the  week, 
on  the  Lord's  Day,  the  fourth  day,  the  Prepara- 
tion Day  [•'.«.  Friday],  and  the  Sabbath."  But 
this  was  not  a  universal  custom ;  for  Epiphanius 
{Kxpositio  Fidei,  c.  22,  p.  1104)  speaks  as  if  the 
celebrations  ((rwd^tif)  of  the  Wednesday,  Friday, 
and  Sunday  were  alone  usual  in  his  time  and 
within  his  knowledge,  which  included  a  large 
part  of  the  East  daring  the  latter  portion  of  the 
4th  century.  The  Synod  of  I^odicea,  about 
A.D.  320  [al.  372],  enjoins  that  bread  should  not 
be  offered  in  Lent,  except  on  the  Sabbath  and  on 
the  Lord's  Day ;  the  Sabbath  being  in  the  East  a 
fv»«tival  approaching  in  joyfulDe»s  to  the  Lord's 
Dav.  In  the  West,  where  the  Sabbath  was 
generally  a  day  of  humiliation,  there  is  no  trace 
of  its  being  preferred  for  the  celebration  of  Holy 
Cummunion. 

When  Christianity  became  the  recognised  reli- 
gion of  the  empire,  daily  celebration  of  the 
Eacharifit  soon  became  usual.  For  the  Church 
of  Con.<tantinople  this  is  proved  by  the  testimony 
of  Chrysostom,  who  (in  E/ihes.  Hom.  iii.  p.  23) 
complains  of  the  rarity  of  communicants  at  the 
daily  offering.  St.  Augustine  testifies  (Ep. 
9H,  c.  9)  that  in  Africa,  in  his  time,  Christ  was 
sacrificed  (immolari)  every  day  for  the  people; 
yet  be  also  proves  (Ep.  118  ad  Januarium) 
that  this  was  by  no  means  a  universal  custom, 
saying,  *^in  some  places  no  day  passes  without 
an  offering;  in  others  offering  is  made  on  the 
JMbbath  only  and  the  Lord's  I)ay ;  in  others  on 
the  Lor«i*»  Dav  onlv."  That  the  dailv  sacrifice 
was  observed  in  the  Spanish  Church  at  the  end 
of  the  4th  century  we  have  the  testimony  of  the 
1st  Council  of  Toledo  (circ.  398),  which' enjoins 
(onon  5)  all  clerics  to  be  present  in  church  at 
the  time  of  the  daily  sacrifice.  With  regard  to 
the  Homan  Chun-h,  Jerome,  writing  to  Lucinius 
iSp*  71)  refers  to  a  question  which  hb  correspon- 
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dent  had  asked,  whether  the  Eucharist  were  to 
be  received  daily,  *^  according  to  the  custom 
which  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  Spain  are  said 
to  observe."  Although  the  expression  used 
is  not  absolutely  decisive,  Jerome  seems  to 
write  as  if  the  custom  of  Rome  was  in  fact 
the  same  as  that  of  Spain,  where,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  daily  sacrifice  was  customary  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote.  Yet  Socrates  (Jiist.  Bed, 
V.  22,  p.  295)  assures  us  that,  at  Alexandria  and 
Rome,  ancient  tradition  still  forbade  to  celebrate 
the  joyfhl  feast  of  the  Eucharist  on  the  Sabbath, 
as  was  the  universal  custom  elsewhere.  Atha- 
nasins,  it  is  true,  if  the  treatise  in  question 
he  h\&  (On  the  Parable  of  the  Sower ^  0pp.  iv. 
45),  says  that  Christians  met  together  on  the 
Sabbath  to  adore  Jesus,  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath; 
but  this  proves  nothing  as  to  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist,  and  consequently  does  not  invali- 
date Socrates'  testimony.  Socrates  also  (/.  c.) 
mentions  as  a  peculiar  custom,  that  at  Alex- 
andria, on  Wednesday  and  Friday,  the  Scriptures 
are  read  and  the  teachers  interpret  them,  and 
all  is  done  that  pertains  to  a  meeting  of  the 
congregation,  short  of  the  celebration  of  the  mys- 
teries (xdvra  rhi  avvd^ttos  yiyptfoi  9ix<'t  '''V*  '''^^ 
p,v<m\plotv  TcAcT^f).  The  words  of  Innocent  I 
(ad  Decentiutn,  c  4),  that  on  the  Friday  and  the 
Sabbath  in  the  Holy  Week  no  sacraments  were 
to  be  celebrated,  because  those  two  days  of  the 
first  Holy  Week  were  spent  by  the  Apostles  in 
grief  and  terror,  probably  imply  that  in  ordinary 
weeks  the  sacraments  were  celebrated  on  the 
Sabbath  as  on  other  days;  and  in  the  so-called 
Comes  Hieroni/mi  Epistles  and  Gospels  are  given 
for  Sabbaths  as  well  as  other  days  (see  Quesnel, 
De  Jejunio  Sahbathi  JRomae  celebrato).  On  the 
want  of  proper  offices  in  the  ancient  Sacramen- 
taries  for  the  Sundays  following  the  Ember-days, 
for  the  Thursdays  in  Lent,  and  for  the  Saturday 
before  Palm  Sunday,  see  Krazer,  de  LiturgiiSy 
pp.  646  ff.    Cf.  Statio. 

2.  Hours. — There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the 
apostolic  age  Holy  Communion  was  at  the  time  of 
the  evening  meal (8c7ryor,coena),  as  even  Baronius 
admits  (ad  ann.  34,  c.  61).  Indeed,  it  is  almost 
certain  from  the  nature  of  the  case  that  in  days 
when  Christianity  was  an  illicit  religion,  the 
peculiar  rite  of  Christian  communion  must  have 
been  celebrated  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract  the 
least  possible  attention.  St.  Paul's  "  breaking  of 
bread  "  in  the  Troad  (AcU  xx.  7,  8)  was  after 
nightfall,  and  the  service  was  not  over  at  mid- 
night. Pliny  (Ep,  x.  97)  says  that  the  Chris- 
tians were  accustomed  to  meet  before  dawn. 
The  heathen  calumnies  mentioned  by  Justin 
Martyr  (Dial.  c.  Tryphone^  c.  10)  show  that  the 
meeting  of  Christians  took  place  after  nightfall ; 
and  the  same  custom  earned  them  the  epithets 
of  "  latebrosa  et  lucifuga  natio,"  which  Minu- 
cius  Felix  (0*  tariusy  c.  8)  tells  us  were  bestowed 
upon  them.  Origen  too  (c.  Celwuniy  i .  3,  p.  5, 
Spencer)  telb  his  opponent  that  it  was  to  avoid 
the  death  with  which  they  were  threatened  that 
Christians  commonly  held  their  meetings  in 
secrecy  and  darkness.  And  still  in  the  3rd 
century  we  find  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  others 
•peaking  of  "  coetus  antelucani,"  **  convocationes 
Bocturnae,"  of  "sacrificium  matutinum  et  ves- 
pertinum."  See,  for  instance,  Tertullian  ad  Uxo- 
reniy  n,  4;  de  Corona  Mil.  c.  3,  in  the  latter  of 
which  passages  it  seems  to  be  \in^\\«d^\YMXC^fA* 
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tiaiis  oommaiiiait«d  at  the  erening  meal,  as  wtU 
M  in  anembliea  before  dawn.  Cyprian  (ad  Caecir 
Hum,  Ep,  63,  cc  15,  16)  refers  to  some  who 
in  the  morning  sacrifice  used  water  only  in  the 
clialice,  lest  the  odour  of  wine  shonld  betraj 
them  to  their  heathen  neighbours;  and  warns 
such  not  to  salve  their  conscience  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  they  complied  with  Christ's  command 
in  offering  the  mixed  chalice  when  they  came 
together  ror  the  evening  meal  (ad  coenandum) 
at  which  the  rite  had  been  originally  instituted. 
Thb  no  doubt  implies  some  kind  of  communion 
both  morning  and  evening ;  but  that  in  the  even- 
ing seems  to  have  been  rather  a  domestic  than  a 
public  rite ;  for  Cyprian  expressly  says  that  at 
this  the  whole  congregation  (plebs)  could  not  be 
called  together,  so  as  to  make  the  rite — ^what  it 
ought  to  be — a  visible  token  to  all  of  their 
brotherhood  in  Christ.  And  he  goes  on  to  say, 
that  though  it  was  no  doubt  fitting  that  Christ 
should  offer  at  eventide,  as  foreshadowing  the 
evening  of  the  world  and  being  the  antitype  of 
the  evening  passover-sacrifice  (Exod.  xii.  6) ;  yet 
that  Christians  celebrated  in  the  morning  the 
resurrection  of  the  Lord.  In  short,  he  clearly 
regards  the  morning  as  the  proper  time  for 
public  and  solemn  communion. 

When  the  Church  received  its  freedom,  set 
hours  began  to  be  appointed  for  Holy  Communion. 
The  third  hour  of  the  day  (about  nine  o'clock), 
the  hour  when  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  on  the 
apostles,  was  fixed  at  an  early  date  as  the  hour 
of  morning  sacrifice  on  Sundays  and  festivals. 
The  Liber  PontificcMs  attributes  to  Pope  Teles- 
phorus  (127-138)  the  decree,  **  ut  nullus  ante 
noram  tertiam  sacrificium  offerre  praesumeret ; " 
and  this  statement  is  repeated  by  Amalarius  (de 
EccL  Off.  iii.  42)  and  others.  It  is  almost  need- 
less to  say  the  decree  is  one  of  the  well-known 
forgeries.  The  same  regulation  is  attributed  by 
the  spurious  Oeda  Damasi  (see  Bona,  de  Beb.  Lit. 
i.  21,  §5)  to  Pope  Damasus  (366-384);  but  here 
too  no  weight  can  be  attached  to  the  authority. 
More  satis^ctory  testimonies  are  the  following. 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  who  died  A.D.  489,  says 
(Ap.  V.  17)  that  priests  held  divine  service  at 
the  third  hour ;  and  Gregory  of  Tours  in  the 
6th  century  speaks  (Vita  Nicetit)  of  the  third 
as  the  hour  when  the  people  came  together  to 
mass;  Gregory  the  Great  (in  Evang,  Hum.  37) 
speaks  of  one  who  came  to  offer  the  sacrifice  at 
the  third  hour ;  and  Theodnlph  of  Orleans  (ob. 
821)  orders  (Capit>ilarej  c  45)  that  private  masses 
should  not  be  said  on  the  Lord's  Day  with  so 
mach  publicity  as  to  attract  the  people  from  the 
high  or  public  mass,  which  was  canonically  cele- 
brated at  the  third  hour.  That  on  ordinary  or 
ferial  days  mass  was  said  at  the  sixth  hour 
(twelve  o'clock)  as  late  as  the  12th  century 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Honorius  of  Autun 
(Gemma  Animnt^  L  c.  113);  but  this  practice 
seems  to  have  been  matter  of  custom  rather  than 
of  canonical  prescription.  On  fast-days  the 
litnrgical  hour  was  the  ninth,  probably  because 
the  ancient  Church  was  unwilling  to  introduce 
the  joyful  eucharistic  feast  into  the  early  hours 
of  a  (ast-day,  and  because  on  such  a  day  it  was 
not  thoufi^ht  too  onerous  to  continue  fasting  until 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  (Martene,  de  Bit. 
Anivj.  1.  p.  108).  ZpiplMmns  (Expositio  Fidei,  c. 
22)  testifies  to  the  (act  that  throughout  the 
yma  on  Wednetday  and  Friday  the  liturgy  was 
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said  at  the  ninth  hoar;  excepting  in  the  £ftf 
days  between  Easter  and  Pentecost,  and  en  tk 
Epiphany  when  it  fell  on  Wednesday  or  Frklij; 
on  these  days,  as  on  the  Lord's  Day,  there  vai 
no  fasting,  and  the  liturgy  was  said  at  an  enlj 
hour  in  the  morning  (&f»  l«tfer). 

The  Council  of  Menta,  quoted  by  Ivo  of  Chartits 
(pt.  4,  c.  35),  desires  all  men  on  the  £mber4tjt 
to  come  to  dinrch  at  the  ninth  hour  to  mask 
The  same  reasons  which  caused  the  mass  to  be 
deferred  at  other  £uting-«easons  applied  also  te 
Lent;  hence  Ambrose,  preachins  in  Lent,  begi 
the  fidthful  to  defer  eating  until  alter  the  tint 
of  the  heavenly  banquet ;  if  they  had  to  wait 
until  evening,  the  time  was  not  so  rery  long; 
on  most  days  the  oblation  was  at  noon  (on  Pttha 
118  [119],  SerT^.  8,  0pp.  iv.  656,  ed.  Baale,  1567); 
and  Theodulph  (Capitnlare,  c  39)  saya  that  those 
broke  the  Lenten  fast  who  ventured  to  eat  as 
soon  as  they  heard  the  bell  at  the  ninth  hour, 
an  hour  at  which  he  seems  to  imply  that  the 
^^missarum  solemnia,"  as   well   as  ^^vespertiaa 
officia,"  were  celebrated. 

These  prescriptions  as  to  the  hours  of  mass,  as ' 
well  as  of  the  ordinary  offices,  have  long  ceucd 
to  be  observed :  in  the  Roman  Church  at  least 
mass  may  be  said  at  any  hour  from  dawn 
(aurora)  to  noon.  But  a  trace  of  the  andeat 
practice  is  found  in  the  following  rubric  (xv.  §  2) 
of  the  Roman  missal : — ^**  Missa  autem  Craven- 
tnalis  et  Solemnis  sequent  ordine  did  debet 
In  Festis  dnplicibus  et  semidnplidbna,  in  Domi- 
nicis,  et  infra  Oct.,  dicta  in  Cjioro  kora  tertia. 
In  Festis  simplidbus  et  in  Feriis  per  anDoin 
dicta  sexta.  In  Adventu,  Quadragesima,  Quatoor 
Temporibus,  etiam  infra  Octavam  Pentecostes, 
et  Vigiliis  quae  jejunantur,  qnamris  sint  diet 
solemnes,  Missa  de  Tempore  debet  cantari  post 
nonam." 

The  celebration  of  Holy  Communion  in  tht 
night-time,  once — as  we  have  seen — common  in 
the  Church,  ceased  at  an  early  date,  except  oo 
certain  days  of  special  observance.  Of  these  the 
principal  is  that  on  the  night  of  the  Lord's 
Nativity.  A  Coptic  tradition  (mentioned  by 
Bona,  B.L.  i.  21,  4)  ascribes  the  institution  of  a 
nocturnal  communion  at  Christmas  and  Epiphany 
to  the  Nioene  Coundl :  the  fact  may  perhaps 
have  been,  that  when  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Nativity  was  transferred  from  the  sixth  of 
January  to  the  twenty  -  fifth  of  December 
[Christmas],  the  nightly  communion  was  con- 
tinued on  both  days.  In  the  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentary  (p.  5)  besides  the  mass  for  the  Vigil  of 
the  Nativity,  said  at  the  ninth  hour,  is  one  In 
Vigilia  Domini  in  node,  that  is,  to  be  said  in  the 
night  between  Christmas  Eve  and  Christmas 
Day. 

A  nightly  communion  was  usual  in  andeat 
times  on  the  night  of  the  **  Sabbatum  Sanctum  " 
or  Easter  Eve.  It  is  probably  to  this  custom 
that  TertuUian  alludes  when  (ad  Uxorem,  iL  4) 
he  says  that  a  heathen  husband  would  not  per- 
mit a  Christian  wife  to  pass  the  night  from  hone 
on  the  Paschal  solemnities;  Jerome  (on  il. 
Matt.  XXV.)  mentions  that  it  was  an  apostolic 
tradition  on  Easter  Eve  not  to  dismiss  the  con- 
gregation before  midnight;  and  Theodore  Bal- 
samon  (on  the  Coundl  in  TruVo,  can.  90)  writes 
that  persons  of  especial  piety  were  accustomed 
to  remain  in  the  churches  the  whole  of  thai 
Saturday,  to  communicate  at  midnight,  and  at 
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«me  o*cio  k  in  the  morDing  to  begin  Mstinit. 
The  Ordo  JRomanus  Vuiffatus  also  orders  that  the 
people  should  not  be  dismissed  before  midnight, 
and  that  at  dawn  of  day  they  should  retam  to 
the  churches ;  in  monasteries  it  enjoins  the  bells 
to  be  rung  as  soon  as  a  star  was  seen  in  the  sky, 
a  litany  to  be  chanted,  and  then  the  mass  to 
follow.  The  same  custom  is  mentioned  by  Ama- 
larius  (<ff  Divin.  Of.  ir.  c  20 ;  cf.  c.  40),  who 
says  that  all  continue  fasting  until  night,  when 
tite  mass  of  the  Lord's  Resurrection  is  celebrated. 
Durnndus  {Rationale^  vi.  c.  76)  says  that  the 
ancient  rite  was  observed  in  some  churches  at 
the  time  when  he  wrote,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
l.'ith  century.  In  modem  times  the  mass  of 
Easter  Eve  is  said  at  midday,  but  the  unchanged 
collects  still  testify  to  the  fact  that  it  was  for- 
merly said  at  night. 

A  nocturnal  celebration  anciently  took  place 
aluo  in  the  night  between  the  Vigil  and  the  day 
of  Pentecost;  hence  in  the  prayer  Cbmmunt- 
ctintes  on  that  day  we  have  the  words,  ^'diem 
sAcratis&imam  Pentecostes  praerenientes "  (Gre- 
gorii  Sacram.  p.  97;  see  Menard,  note  393). 
The  Ordo  Bomanus  provides  that  at  the  eighth 
hour  of  the  eve  the  vigil  service  or  mass  should 
begin,  and  should  be  finished  before  the  end  of 
the  ninth  hour. 

Four  times  in  the  year,  on  the  Saturdays  of 
the  Ember  weeks,  was  a  nightly  mass,  or  rather 
one  on  the  morning  of  the  succeeding  day,  which 
was  reckoned  to  belong  to  the  Saturday ;  hence, 
as  the  Aficroioffus  (c.  29)  observes,  the  Sundays 
which  follow  the  Ember-days  have  no  proper 
offices  in  the  ancient  sacramentaries,  but  are 
called  Dommic€U  vacantes;  for  the  mass  which 
was  celebrated  late  on  the  Saturday  served  for 
the  Sunday  also.  So  the  Council  of  Clermont 
(A.D.  1095)  ordered  (can.  24)  that  the  fast,  if 
possible,  should  be  prolonged  through  the  Satur- 
day nii^ht,  that  the  mass  might  be  brought  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  Sunday  morning. 

In  some  cases,  when  we  read  of  mistae  vesper^ 
iinae  (e.  g.  Cone.  Agath,  c  30 ;  Iff.  Aurel.  c  29), 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  word  misia  does 
not  in  all  cases  imply  the  celebration  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  altar,  but  was  applied  also  to 
the  hour-offices.  Cf.  Mass:  Maumot  Thurs- 
day :  and  p.  416. 

Frequency  op  Communion. 

An  ancient  rule  of  the  Church  is  expressed  in 
the  2Ut  canon  of  the  Council  of  Eliberu  (about 
A.r>.  'M)oy,  that  if  any  one  dwelling  in  a  town 
»honld  absent  him^lf  on  three  Sundays  from 
church,  he  should  be  for  a  time  suspended  from 
communion.  As  at  that  time  in  a  city  having 
a  bishop  Holy  Communion  was  administered  at 
least  every  Sunday,  and  non-communicating  at- 
tendance was  unknown,  we  infer  that  weekly 
communion  was  the  rule  of  the  Church,  tc  fail 
In  which  was  to  be  unworthy  of  its  privileges, 
fbeodore  of  Tarsus,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
testifies  (about  a.d.  688)  that  in  his  time  this 
was  still  the  rule  of  the  East.  In  the  West, 
signs  of  a  relaxation  of  this  rale  appear  at  a 
eomparatively  early  period.  Thus  the  Council 
€>f  Agde  [Agathense]  in  the  year  506  laid  down 
the  rule  (can.  18)  that  if  a  layman  did  not  com- 
■Muicate  at  least  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whit- 
••atide,  he  should  no  longer  be  reputed  a  Catho- 
tk.    To  the  same  effect  are  the  14th  canon  of 
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the  Council  of  Autun  (a.d.  670X  and  the  38th 
of  the  Exoeryta  attributed  to  Egbert  of  York 
(A.D.  740).  Bede  (-£/>.  ad  Eabert  p.  311,  ed.  1722) 
desires  his  correspondent  to  insist  strongly  on  the 
wholesome  practice  of  daily  communion,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  churches  of  Italy,  Gaul, 
Africa,  Greece,  and  the  whole  East.  But  this,  he 
says,  in  consequence  of  defective  teaching,  is  so 
far  from  being  the  custom  of  English  laymen, 
that  even  the  more  religious  among  them  do  not 
presume  to  communicate  except  at  Christmas, 
Epiphany,  and  Easter ;  though  countless  innocent 
boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  maidens,  old  m^n 
and  old  women,  do  not  scruple  to  communicate 
every  Lord's  Day,  and  perhaps  on  the  days  of 
Apostles  and  Martyrs  besides,  as  Egbert  himself 
had  witnessed,  in  the  Roman  luid  Apostolic 
Church. 

The  3rd  Council  of  Tours,  in  the  year  813,  laid 
down  (can.  50)  a  rule  nearly  identical  with  that 
of  Agde ;  that  all  laymen,  not  disqualified  by 
heinous  sin,  should  communicate  at  least  three 
times  in  the  year.  The  Council  of  Aix-Ia-Cha- 
pelle  had  previously  (a.d.  788)  re-enacted  (c  70) 
the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Antioch  (c.  2)  which 
ordered  all  who  came  to  church  at  the  time  of 
service  but  declined  reception  to  be  suspended 
from  communion  until  they  should  amend  ;  and 
it  was  probably  the  failure  of  this  attempt  to 
revive  the  primitive  practice  which  led  to  the 
much  looser  rule  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

If  the  Pseudo-Ambrosius  (cb  Sacram,  v.  25) 
is  to  be  trusted,  some  Christians  at  least  of  the 
East  in  the  4th  century  communicated  only  once 
a  year,  and  he  complains  that  this  practice  had 
extended  to  his  own  community,  recommending 
himself  the  practice  of  daily  communion.      [C] 

COMMUNION  BOOKS.  [Liturgical 
Books.] 

COMMUNION  OF  CHILDREN.  [Iufant 
Communion.] 

COMMUNION  OF  THE  SICK  [Sick, 
Visitation  of.] 

COMMUNITY  OF  GOODS.      [Mohaoti- 

CISM.] 

COMMISTIO  or  COMMIXTIO.     In  the 

Roman  missal,  after  the  breaking  of  the  Host 
[Fraction],  the  priest  places  a  particle  in  the 
chalice,  saying  Mcreto :  **  Haec  commistio  et  con- 
secratio  corporis  et  sanguinis  D.  N.  J.  C.  fiat 
accipientibus  nobis  in  vitam  aetemam."  And 
this  practice  of  placing  a  particle  of  the  Host  in 
the  cup  appears  to  be  an  ancient  one,  and  to  be 
considered  as  a  kind  of  consecration  [Consecra- 
tion! It  is  found  in  the  liturgy  of  St.  Jamei 
(Neale's  Tetrakgia,  p.  177),  where  the  priest, 
after  breaking  the  bread,  places  the  portion 
which  he  holds  in  his  right  hand  in  the  chalice, 
saying,  **The  union  (jStm^is)  of  the  all-holj 
Body  and  precious  Blood  of  our  Lord  and  God 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

The  4th  Council  of  Toledo  (a.d.  633X 
canon  18,  orders  the  commixtion  (conjunctionem 
panis  et  calids)  to  take  place  between  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Benediction.  [C] 

COMPATBES      AND      COMMATRES. 

[Sponsors.] 

GOMPENDtENSE  CONCILIUM.    [Co^« 

PIKGNE.] 
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COMPETENTES.    [CATC0HUifET«8.J  I  tigm  of  such  a  sUTe-concnbine  belonging  to 

«^«— ^.is^*-r«     ^^«T^<r^*^o.    ^^      r^  unbelierer,  if  she  were  £uthfal  to  the  one  nu. 

COMPlfiGNE,    COraCILS   OF.     [Com- '  ^j^j,  ^^om  lAe  lived.    If  Marci.,  the  concubiM. 

PENDIEN8E.]    (1)  A.D.  756,  held  m  Pipin  8  palace,  g„^  ^f  Quadratua,  and  afterwarda  of  Commodai, 

passed  canons  respecting  mamage,  degrees  of  ^j^^  j,  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  favoured  the  ChristiaM. 

consanguinity,  &c  (Labb.  Cone,  n.  1694).     (8)  j,^  ^^^^  y^^^  ^^^^  of  them,  it  moat  have  been  by 

A.D.  757  (EginhardX  or  758  (Ado),  an  assembly  ^^ne  of  some  such  rule.    The  case  of  a  dms- 

or  **  placitum '    in  the  same  pUce,  out  rather  ^|^  ^j^^  y^^  ,  concubine  was  somewhat  more 

civil  than  ecclesiastical,  its  purpose  bemg  to  re-  difficult,  and  the  equity  of  the  Church's  fudg- 

ceive  the  homage  of  Tassilo,  duke  of  the  Ba-  ^^^^  ^^  disturbed  by  considerationa  of  'social 

varians,  and  ofhissubjecteC*.  1884).  [A.W.H.]  expediency.     If  she  was  a  slave  he  was  to  get 

COMPLETORIUM.    (1)   The  last  of  the  "d  of  her,  apparently  without  being  bound  to 

Canonical  hours  of  prayer  [HOURS  OF  Prater],  make  anv  provision  for  her  maintenance.     If  she 

(2)  An  anthem  in  the  Ambrosian  rite,  said  ?[«".  *  {"^,7™*%^*  7"..?*j!f  ^.^^  *»' 

at  Laud  and  Vespers.     Sundays  have   tio  at  dismiss  her  (^pcw^Canrf^viii.  32).     So,  too^ 


changing,  at  Vespers.      The    first  at  Lauds  on  ;"^"' V       f  *    » Vr  w  oo "^  VpJ«^^        '^V. 

Sunday  is   "  Dominu.  in  caelo,  paravit  sedem  [ectu.  honestetis     {Epist.  92 ;  ad  Eu^^c  by 

suam:  et  regnum   ejus  omnium  dominabitur.  In  other  iiwtances,  however,  we  trace  the  influence 

Kyr.  Kyr.  Kyr."     They  are  all  of  the  same  of  the  wish  to  look  upon  every  permanent  union 

type.    6n  Fe^tivaU  the  number  varies  with  the  «^ "^»».^'  ^«°V^  "  P**TS!f  *  5  !!l"^"  -' 

fK                                                     TH  J  H  1  ^  mamage  m  the  eyes  of  God,  and  therefore  m 

^       *                                                 L   •    *     'J  ^)j^  judgment  of  the  Church.    Thus  Augustine, 

COMPLINE.    [Hours  op  Praykr.]  speaking  of  a  concubine  who  promises  a  life-long 

COMPUTUS.    [Calendar.]  fidelity,  even  should  he  cast  her  ofl;  to  the  man 

"1^  with  whom  she  lived,  says  that  **  merito  dtibiiatm' 

CONCORDIA,     nurse    of    St.    Hippolytus,  ^,.^  ^  percipiendum  baptismum  mm  debeat 

martyr  at  Rome,  Aug.  13  (Mart,  Bedae,  CJsu-  aOmati"  {De  Fide  et  Oper,  c  19).*»    The  first 

■rdO-                                                             L^O  Council  of  Toledo  went  even  farther,  and  while 

CONCORDIUS,  presbyter,  martyr  at  Spo-  "•  excluded  from  communion  a  married  man  who 

leto  under  Antoninus,  Jan.  1  {Mart,  Bom.  Vety  k«P*  a  concubine,  admitted  one  who,  being  un- 

UsuardiX                                                       TCI  married,  continued  uiithtul  to  the  one  woman 

^                                                       ^  '-'  with  whom  he  thus  lived  (1  C.  Tdet.  c  17> 

CONCUBINAGE.— The   relation    between  The  special  law  forbidding  a  Jew    to  have  a 

the  sexes  which  was  denoted  by  this  word  had.  Christian  wife  or  concubine  (3  C.  Thiet,  c  14), 

under  the  legal  system  with  which  the  early  implying,  as  it  does,  the  legitimacy  of  the  latter 

Church  was  brought  into  contact,  a  twofold  cha-  relation,  where   both   parties   were   Christians, 

racter.     There  was  (1)  the  connexion,  temporary,  shows,  in  like  manner,  that  it  was  thought  of  ss 

depending  on  caprice  only,  involving  no  obliga-  ethically,  though  not  legally,  on  the  aame  level 

tions,  concubinage  in  the  modem  sense,  not  dis-  as  a  conmibium. 

tinguishable    ethically   from   fornication.      But  The  use  of  the  word  concubina  as  a  term  ot 

♦here  was  also  (2)  a  concu^imi^tw  recognised  by  reproach  for  the  wives  of  the  clergy  who  were 

Roman  law,  as  in  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Pop-  married,  was,  of  course,  a  logical  deduction  from 

p-rra,    which    had    a   very  different  character,  the  laws  which  forbade  that  marriage,  but  the 

Here  the  cohabitation  was  permanent,  and  in-  unsparing  use  made  of  it,  as  by  Peter  Damiani  and , 

volved    therefore    reciprocal    obligations,    and,  Hildebrand,  belongs  to  a  somewhat    later  date 

although  it  did  not  stand  on  the  same  level  as  than  that  which  comes  within  the  limits  of  this 

a  conmibium,  and  did  not  entitle  the  issue  of  the  book.                                                     [£.  H.  P.] 

union  to  inherit  as  legitimate,  it  was  vet  re-  i^^xT-cmoaTr\      /\_i  •     n      u      i 

girded,  somewhat  as  a  morganatic  marriage  is  C0NFES8I0.     Ongmally  the  place  where  a 

in   Germanv,   as   involving  no   moral   degrada-  ^^^^  ^^  martyr  who  had  "  witnessed  a  good  con- 

tion.     In  dealing  with  this  last  form,  Christian  fes^ion"  for  Christ  was  buried,  and  thence  the 

feeling  was  divided  between  the  fear  of  recog-  a^^a*"  raised  over  his  grave,  and  subsequentlv 

nising  what  might  seem  a  half-marriage  only  the  chapel  or  basilica  erected  on  the  hallowed 

on  the  one  hand,  and  the  desire  to  sanction  any  «pot.     From  its  subterranean  position  such  an 

union  which  fulfilled  the  primary  condition  of  alt«r  was  known  as   Kardfiwis  (Theophan.  p. 

marriage  on  the  other.     The  question  was  com-  362)  or  dcsce^xsm.    Of  these  subterranean  «m- 

plicateti  by  the  fact  that,  for   the  most   part,  fe^siones   we   have    examples    in   Rome   in  the 

these  unions  were  contracted  with  women  who  churches  of  St.  Prisca,  St.  Martmo  ai  Monti,  St. 

were   slaves    or   foreigners,   and   therefore   not 

itpjenuaej  and  that  consequently  to  have  placed  •  it  may  be  questioned,  however,  whldi  class  of  cooca- 

them  on  a  level  with  connubiay  would  have  been  bines,  the  illicit  or  the  legallsKl.  are  here  cootempUitKL 

to  introduce  a  mesalliance  into  the  succession  of  >»  It  is  intpresilng  to  note,  in  this  lenity  of  Jotlgnwnft. 

respectable  or  noble  families.     Cases  where  the  «*>«  Jnflaence  of  a  ten.ler  recoUecUon  of  one  with  whoa 

man  who  kept  the  cotictiWmi  had  a  wife  living,  Augustine,  before  hb  convenJon.  had  Uved  in  this  wla- 

though  sanctioned  by  the  lax  morality  of  Roman  ^"^  •"«*  ''*'^^„'*'^K  '"^        ,  "^r^.^^^Ti^^ 

•  r       J     •**  J      /                  ^  -     ^^^4.:  «      «j  W>*'  »be  would  live  with  no  one  else.     CCtmff,  vi  15.) 

societ V,  admitted,  of  course,  of  no  question  and  g^  ^^  apparently  a  ChrUtlan  r  vov«.  tW  «:.  De^) 

were  denounced  as  adultery  (August,  berm,  224).  ^^  j,^,^  ^^^^^  .Oie  wished  her  son  to  many  and  settle 

Where  the  man  was  unmarried  the  case  was  dif-  respectably,  doe»  not  seem  to  have  conderaoHl  the  unloa 

fercnt.    The  Apostolical  Constitutions,  on  the  one  ^^  >inful.  and  ad(>pu<d  AdMidaius.  the  ift»uc  of  the 

hand  (riii.  '^'2y,  authorised  the  admission  to  bap-  nrxioii,  int<»  her  warmest  affi-ctlons. 
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Lorenxn  fuori  le  Mura,  &c.,  and  above  all  in  the   Mime   feeling  \^-hich  prompted  the   use   of 

liie   biisilica   of  St.  Peter's.     Not  unfreqaently  the  Psalm  Juduxt  [2Gth]  in  the  eiirly  part  of  the 

tliey  wore  merely  imitative,  and  not  confessionea  litur^^y  caused  also  the  tiae  of  a  public  general 

in  tht  original  sense,  as  at  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  confession  by  the  priest  and  ministers  before  the 

and   in  the    crypts    of  our  early  churches   in  altar. 

England.  Con/essio  was  also  used  for  the  altar  In  many  Greek  liturgies  some  acknowledg- 
in  the  np^ier  church,  placed  immediately  above  ment  of  sin  and  unworthiness  forms  {lart  of  the 
that  built  over  the  mat  tyr's  grave,  sometimes  office  of  the  prothesis,  said  in  the  sacristy  l^^ffore 
C4>vered  with  silver  ]>lates  (Anastas.  §§  65-69,  entering  the  sanctuary :  in  the  liturgy  of  St. 
79,  8U,  198),  and  its  dborium^  or  canopy  (i6.  James,  for  instance,  the  priest  adopts  the  words 
§  Ho).  of  the  publican,  "■  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sin- 
Other  synonymous  terms  were  concilia  mar-  ner,"  and  of  the  prodigal,  *^I  have  sinned  against 
tymirL,  memoriae  martyrum,  and  martyni.  Heaven  and  in  Thy  sight."  The  words  of  the 
Concilia  martt/rum  is  applied  to  the  burial  prodigal  are  also  aidopted  at  greater  length  iu 
pln<*es  of  the  martyrs  in  the  catacombs,  e.g^  the  opening  of  the  Mozarabic  liturgy. 
**  Hie  (Damasus)  martyrum  .  .  .  concilia  ver-  For  the  West,  many  forms  of  the  litargical 
yibus  ornavit"  (Anast.  §54;  cf.  Baron,  ad  ann.  confession,  or  apologia^  of  the  priest  about  to 
*J.'»9.  no.  24).  Jerome  speaks  of  the  graves  the  celebrate  are  given  by  Moiard  (on  the  Gregorian 
young  Nepotian  had  been  in  the  habit  of  de-  ^"^(icramentarify  p.  242) ;  and  by  Bona  (de  Heb, 
rurnting  with  flowers  as  mariyntm  conctiiabuia  Lit.  ii.  c.  1,  §  1).  Menard  states  that  these  were 
(  Kp,  ail  I/eivct.  iii. ;  cf.  Aug.  de  Civ,  Dei,  22,  8).  formerly  used  before  the  offertory,  with  which 
The  analogous  Greek  term  was  awiJ^us  rwp  the  i/iwa  Fidelium  began ;  but  in  the  Missa 
lAopr^tpQtv  (Concil.  Gangr.  Can.  20).  lUirici  and  some  others,  these  apoloyiae  are 
Memoriae  martyrum  is  a  terra  of  constant  directed  to  be  said  immediately  before  the  Introit, 
oi'currence  in  early  Christian  writings  for  the  while  the  Gloria  in  Excclsis  and  the  Gradual 
memorial  chapel  of  a  saint  or  martyr,  also  called  are  chanted  by  the  choir.  But  the  ancient  for- 
cefla  (August,  de  Cio.  Dei,  xxn.  7,  10 ;  cont.  mularies  of  the  Roman  Church  contain  no  trace 
Faustin.  xi.  c  21 ;  Serm.  de  Dirersis,  101 ;  Op-  of  a  confession  in  a  set  form  to  be  made  publicly 
tat  OS  cont.  Parmen.  ii.  32).  The  correspond-  at  the  beginning  of  mass.  The  ancient  Orditiea 
iu^  Greek  term  was  mariyriwn,  fiaprvpioy  7<'om<in(' only  testify  that  the  celebrant  after  pay- 
(Ku^b.  de  Vit.  Const,  iii.  48;  Soc.  iv.  18  [the  ing  his  devotions  before  the  altar  in  a  low  voice, 
inartyriura  of  St.  Thomas  at  Edessa] ;  U>,  23  with  bowed  head  besought  God's  pardon  for  his 
[the  martyria  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  own  sins.  It  is  an  error,  therefore,  to  attribute 
Komi']).  The  church  of  St.  Ruphemia,  where  the  introduction  of  this  rite  to  Pope  Pontian us  or 
she  lay  buried,  in  which  the  Council  of  Chal-  Pope  Damasus.  The  very  diversity  of  the  form 
<re<ioD  was  held,  is  styled  in  the  acts  of  that  and  manner  in  saying  the  confession  in  diflerent 
(I'unc-il  fiafn{fpior  Eb4nifilas  (cf.  Soc.  vi.  6);  and  churches  shows  that  no  form  was  prescribetl  by 
that  erected  by  Constantine  over  our  Lord's  any  central  authority,  but  that  the  several 
»epuichre  on  Calvary,  fULpripioy  iMrrjpos,  &ya-  churches  followed  independent  usages. 
trrdattas,  &c.  (Euseb.  iv.  de  )'it.  dmst.  40-49,  The  usual  place  for  the  liturgical  confession 
6ic.  Cf.  Concil.  Laod.  canon  8.)  The  word  before  mass  is  the  lowest  step  of  the  altar  ;  but 
tt'tjxwa^  rk  rp6xma  rStv  kxo(Tr6\»¥,  is  used  by  there  was  anciently  considerable  diversity  of 
Caius,  apud  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  25,  for  the  tombs  practice;  for  the  confession  was  sometimes  made 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  in  the  Roman  cemeteries,  (as  in  the  East)  in  the  SHcristy,  sometimes  by 
'Cella  Memoriae.]  the  side  of  the  altar,  sometimes  in  the  middle  of 

^  The  Cod.  Theod.  {De  Sepuichro  violate,  h-x  rii)  ^'^  P^^^'**^*  .  \  I!^"*>'»'   ^"'**"°»»  probably 

c..ut..ius   an   express  sanction   for   the  erection  ^^"7*^^  [^*^"»  *°?'t?*  IV"*'*?  "^"^  i?°^  mamUined 

of  a   -mnrtyrium"  in  memory  of  a  saint,  and  '",^J^  ^J'"'*^^  t  ^^'  f'^^'V."*  *^  ^P"''.*'  *^*^  *^* 

tl..    .uHitiuJ    of   such    buildings   as   might   be  f***^"^  c!  "U    .""^.i    T  "^"i^^TA  '*^.^^* 

1     •  „  1                                          °             ry   ir-i  tomb  of  St.  Martm  (Martene  de  Rdu>u9  LccL 

'"                                                              '■         "^  lib.  i.  c.  4  art.  2). 

C<)\FKSSION,  UTURGICAL  {Confc99io,  ii.* /n  \he  Matin   oj^<r.--Something  of  the 

Af^Aojii^  6uoKoy  a).  nature  of  confession  of  bin  api>«;irs  to  have  foimed 

The  acknowled^'inent  of  sin  made  publicly  in  part  of  the  matin  otKce  from  very  early  times, 

ortain  services  of  tlie  Church.  This  custom  is  thought  by  some  to  have   been 

I.   Tfu'  Gmfession  preceding  the  celebration  of  inherited  from  the  synagogue,  which  has,  in  the 

t/ie  Kftcharist. — It  is  so  natural    to  confess  sin  ancient  "Eighteen  Prayers,"  the  form,  **Have 

nod  unwi>rthiness  before  engaging  in  so  solemn  mercy  ui^on  us,  0  our  Father,  for  we  have  trani«- 

Au  act  as  the  con.M>cnition  of  the  Eucharist,  that  gressed ;  pardon  us,  for  we  have  sinned.     Look, 

we  M-arcely  need  to  search  for  {trecedent ;  yet  it  we    beseech    Thee,    on   our  afflictions ;    heal,   O 

ha»>  Ix^en  MU|>)Ki»ed  by  S4ime  that  the  Christian  Lord,    our    inHrmities."      Very    similarly,    the 

I'te^byteri  borrowed  the  custom  of  confessing  sin  Greek   matin  oflice  has,  "  0  most  Holy  Trinity, 

before    the    Eucharistic    celebration    from    the  have   mercy  on    us;    purify   us   from   our   iui- 

Jtrwish  priests,  who  l)efore  sacriHcing  confessed  quities,  and  ])ardon  our  sins.     Look  down  upon 

their  sin   in  such   terms  as  the<^:  "Verily,  O  us,  O  Holy  One;  heal  our  infirmities."     (Fr.»e- 

l-<»nl,  I  have  sinned,  I  have  done  amiss  and  dealt  man,  Principles  of  hitine  ^Vrcitv,  i.  64  ff.). 

wickedly;    I    repent   and   am    ashamed   of   my  It  is  at  least  certain  that  in  the  4th  century 

doings,  nor  will  1  ever  return  unto  them."     See  the  early  matin  oifice  of  many  Eastern  churches 

Morinus  de  Poenitent.  lib.  ix.  ii.  c.  21, §  4;  Bux-  began  with  a  confession;  for  St.  Basil  (Ep.  63, 

torf  de  Syno'h  Judai'O,  c ':iO,  p.  8+3,   ed.    Paris    1618)    describes    the   early 

Whether  the  precedent  of  the  .Jewish  sacri-  matins  of  the  church  of  Neo-Caesarea  in  the  foU 

fidng  priest  were  followed  or  not,   no  doabt  lowing  manner.     The  people,  ht  sayi,  at  early 
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dawn  seek  the  house  of  prayer,  and,  after  con- 
fession made  with  sighing  and  tears  to  God, 
rising  at  length  from  their  prayer  pass  to 
the  chanting  of  the  Psalms.  It  appears  then 
that  a  public  liturgical  confession  commenced 
the  matin  office  in  the  days  of  St.  Basil,  and  he 
expressly  states  that  this  practice  was  consonant 
with  that  of  other  churches  known  to  him. 

In  the  Western  matin  office  the  confession  is 
made  in  the  form  called  Confitbob  (q.  y.)  from 
its  first  word. 

III.  Confession  of  past  sins  formed  also  one  of 
the  preliminaries  of  baptism,  as  we  learn  from 
Tertullian,  de  Baptismo,  c  20.    See  Baptism. 

IV.  An  instance  of  a  profession  of  faith,  com- 
lAonly  called  a  confession,  is  the  following : — 

In  all  liturgies  of  the  Alexandrine  femily,  and 
in  many  other  Oriental  liturgies  there  is  found. 
Immediately  before  communion,  a  confession,  or 
declaration  of  faith  by  the  recipient,  that  the 
bread  and  wine  are  now  r<^ly  &nd  truly  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  For  instance,  in 
the  Coptic  St.  Basil  (Renaudot,  LitL  Orient,  i. 
23),  the  priest,  holding  the  elements,  says,  ^  The 
Holy  Body  and  precious,  pure,  true  Blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  our  God.  Amen.  This 
IS  in  very  truth  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Emmanuel 
our  God.  Amen,**  Compare  the  Coptic  St. 
Gregory  (Ren.  i.  36) ;  the  Greek  St.  BasU  (L  83) ; 
St.  Gregory  (L  122),  and  other  passages.      [C] 

CONFESSOR.    [PENirESTiARr.J 

CONFESSOR.    COtutKoyvHis.) 

1.  One  who  has  confessed  Christ  by  suffering 
death  for  Him.  [Mabtyiu]  Thus,  ^t.  Ambrose 
(ad  Oratianttmf  ii.  p.  63,  ed.  Basil,  1567)  speaks 
of  the  deaths  of  confessors. 

2.  One  who  has  borne  for  Christ  suffering 
short  of  death.  Pseudo-Cyprian  (d^  Z>{ip/tct  Ifar- 
tyrio^c  31)  says  that  the  Church  ^^martyres 
appellat  eos  qui  violenta  morte  decesserunt,  con- 
feasores  qui  constanter  in  cruciatibus  ac  minis 
mortis  professi  sunt  nomen  Domini  Jesu."  In 
this  senile  Celerinus  (Cypriani  Epist.  21,  c  4,  ed. 
Hartel)  speaks  of  Severianus  and  all  the  confesmrs 
who  had  passed  from  Carthage  to  Rome;  and 
Soxomen  (H.  E.  i.  10)  speaks  of  the  number  of 
confeeaors  (6fioKoyrirw¥)  who,  after  the  cessation 
of  persecution,  adorned  the  churches,  as  Hosius 
of  Coinlova  and  Paphnutius  of  Egypt. 

3.  The  word  coi^eaaor  is  used  in  a  more  general 
sense  for  one  who  shews  the  spirit  of  Christ  in 
his  ordinary  life,  "  qui  pacifica  et  bona  et  justa 
secundum  praeceptum  Christi  loquitur,  Christum 
cottidie  confitetur'*  (Cyprian,  EpieU  13,  c.  o). 
Su  Theodore  Balsamou  (on  Can.  ApostoL  62,  p. 
265)  says  that  the  Church  desires  all  its  ortho- 
dox members  to  be  confessors  (jinoKoynrds)  of 
the  faith.  Hence,  in  later  times  it  came  to  desig- 
nate persons  of  distinguished  holiness,  who  had 
{Mssed  to  their  rest  without  violence  or  torture. 
Pseudo-Egbert  (  Excerptiones,  c.  28 ;  a  work  not 
eariier  than  the  9th  century)  speaks  of  **  sancti 
Patres,  quos  Confessores  nuncupavimus,  id  est, 
episcopi,  presbyteri  qui  in  castitate  servierunt 
I>eo  '*  (Ducange  s.   v.   Confestor ;  Suicer  s.  v. 

4.  In  the  Gregorian  Sanramentary,  Feria  iv. 
post  Pal  mas  (p.  63,  ed.  M^nnrd),  we  have  the 
tiillowing:  **Oremns  et  pro  omnibus  episcopitt, 
prc»hyteris,  diaconibus,  subdiaconibus,  acolythis, 
Morcisttiii,  lectoribus,  o^tiariis,  tvHj'essoribiktf  vir- 
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ginibns,  vidnis,  et  pro  onmi  popnlo  saacto  M.* 
The  Older  of  words  shews  that  the  confessois 
here  are  persons  of  inferior  dignity,  and  M^aari 
(ad  locum)  supposes  {^anterw  to  be  intendfcd  whs 
confess  God  by  singing  His  praise.  See  tlie  first 
council  of  Toledo,  cc  6  and  9,  where  the  wori 
'confessor'  seems  to  be  need  in  a  similar  sensc^ 
the  latter  canon  forbidding  a  professed  religiou 
woman  to  sing  antiphons  in  her  honae  with  t 
oon/esaor  or  servant  in  the  absence  of  bishop  «r 
prwbyter.  (M6iard  a.  a.)  [CL] 


CXJNFIBMATION.  The  rite  now  knowi 
by  this  name  presents  a  singular  instance  of  the 
continued  use  of  a  svmbolic  act  in  the  midst  of 
almost  every  possible  diversity  of  practice,  be- 
lief, and  even  terminology.  The  one  conomoa 
element  throughout  has  been  the  imposition  of 
hands,  as  the  sign  of  the  bestowal  of  some  spiri- 
tual gift.  In  idl  other  respects  it  wiU  be  seen 
there  have  been  indefinite  variations. 

The  history  of  the  Apostolic  Church  brings 
before  us  two  special  instances  of  the  Mfcrif 
T«r  xc^Mvr  (Acts  viii.  12-17,  zix.  5,  6).  In 
both  it  follows  upon  baptism,  is  administered  by 
apostles,  as  distinguished  from  presbyters  or 
deacons,  and  is  followed  by  special  sapemataral 
mani^tations  of  spiritual  gifts,  perhaps  by  their 
permanent  possession.  It  was  not  directly  con* 
nected  with  any  appointment  to  any  office  in  the 
Church,  though  office  might  follow  upon  the 
exercise  of  the  gift  bestowed.  It  was  therefore 
distinct  from  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  which 
such  offices  were  conveyed  (Acts  vL  6,  xiiL  S), 
as  it  was  from  that  which  was  the  medium  (^  a 
miraculous  healing  power  applied  to  the  diseases 
of  the  body  (Mark  xvi.  18,  Acts  iz.  12,  17). 
The  act  referred  to  in  1  Tim.  iv.  14,  and  2  Tim. 
i.  6,  seems  to  hover  between  the  bestowal  of  a 
charisma  and  the  appointment  to  an  office.  The 
position  in  which  the  **  laying  on  of  hands  "  meets 
us  in  Heb.  vi.  2,  leaves  it  open  to  take  it  in  its 
most  generic,  or  in  either  of  its  specific  senses, 
with,  perhaps,  a  slight  balance  in  favour  of  con- 
necting it  with  the  act  which  always,  or  in  some 
cases,  supervened  on  baptism,  llie  absence  of 
any  mention  of  it  in  the  baptisms  recorded  in 
Acts  ii.  41,  xvi.  15,  33,  and  elsewhere  receives  a 
natural  explanation  in  the  fact  that  there  the 
baptizer  was  an  apostle,  and  that  it  was  accord- 
ingly taken  for  granted. 

Beyond  this  the  N.  T.  gives  us  no  infonnation. 
The  **  unction "  (jcpl<rtui)  of  1  John  ii.  27,  the 
"anointinfir"  of  2  Cor.  i.  21,  the  ** sealing"  of  2 
Cor.  i.  22,  Eph.  i.  13,  iv.  30,  can  hardly  be  thought 
of  as  referring  to  a  ritual  act,  though  such  an 
act  may  at  a  very  early  period  have  been  brought 
into  use  as  a  symbol  of  the  thought  which  the 
words  themselves  expressed.  Even  then  it  re- 
mains doubtful  whether  the  **  seal "  means  bap- 
tism itself  or  some  rite  that  followed  it.  A  like 
uncertainty  hangs  over  the  use  of  the  word 
*^  seal  **  in  the  story  quoted  by  Eusebius  (if.  K 
iii.  23),  from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  in  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  (ii.  c  14). 

When  we  pass  to  the  age  of  Tertullian  the  case 
is  different.  A  distinct  mention  is  made  (1)  of 
anointing,  (2)  of  the  laying  on  of  hands,  as  fol- 
lowing so  close  upon  baptism  as  to  seem  almost 
part  of  the  same  rite  rather  than  a  distinct  one, 
the  latter  act  being  accompanied  by  a  spedal 
prayer  for  the  gii't  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (TertnJ 
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dir  Bapi.  c  7  ;  df  Sesurr,  Cam.  c  8).    CTprian, 
m  ike  nuiDiier,  recognises  the  practice,  contend- 
&Bg  that  it  follows  rightly  upon  a  valid  baptism, 
but   is   not  enough,   in  the  case  of  heretical, 
and  therefore  invalid,  baptism,  to  admit  those 
who  received  it  to  full   communion  with  the 
church.    He  applies  to  it,  as  to  baptism,  the  word 
^sacramentnm,"  but  obviously  not  in  the  tech- 
nical sense  of  a  later  theology  (Epist.   72,  ad 
Stephan,),    In  these  passages,  it  will  be  observed, 
no  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  baptixer  and 
the  layer-on  of  hands     Both  acts  are  spoken  of 
as  if  they  were  performed  at  the  same  time  and 
by  the  same  person.     In  practice,  of  course,  the 
usage  of  the  3rd,  possibly  of  the  2nd,  century, 
which  fixed  on   Easter  as  the  great  baptismal 
season,  allowing  it  at  other  times  only  in  cases 
of  urgent  need,  would   make  this  combination 
ordinarily  a  very  practicable  one.     It  was  neces- 
sary, however,  to  provide  for  the  exceptions,  and 
this  was  done  accordingly  by  the  Council  of  Elvira 
(c  77),  which  ordered  that,  in  the  case  of  those 
who  had  been  baptixed  by  a  deacon,  ^^sine  epi- 
soopo  vel  presbytero,"  the  bishop  **  per  benedic- 
tionem  perficere  debet."  *      Jerome,  in  like  man- 
ner, but  with  a  more  rigid  limitation  of  the  act 
of  imposition  to  the  higher  order,  recognised  it 
as  a  long-standing  usage  of  the  church.     Bishops 
used  to  travel  round  their  dioceses  in  order  to  lav 
their  hands,  *'  ad  invocationem  Sancti  Spiritus,'* 
on  thoee  who  had  been  baptixed  only  by  a  pres- 
byter or  deacon  (c.  Lucifer,  c,  4).     One  or  two 
fiicts  may  be  noted  at  this  stage  of  expansion, 
(1)  that  immediate  supernatural  results  are  no 
longer  looked  upon  as  the  ordinary  sequel  to  the 
act  of  imposition,  but  that  it  is  still  connected, 
as  in  the  apostolic  age,  with  the  thought  of  spi- 
ritual gifts  of  some  kind ;  (2)  that  while  it  is 
still  in  theory  a  rite  which  may  be  administered 
immediately  after  even  infant  baptism,  its  limi- 
tation to  the  episcopal  order  tended  to  interpose 
an  interval  of  uncertain  length  between  the  two. 
A  Spanish  coancil  in  a.d.  569(C.  Lucens.)  recog- 
nises the  fact   that   there  were  some  churches 
which  the  bishop  could  not  possibly  visit  every 
year.     Gradually,  especially  in  Western  Europe, 
the  negligence  or  the  secular  engagements  of  the 
bishop  prolonged  this  interval.     The  East,  how- 
ever, with  its  characteristic  reverence  for  anti- 
quity, refused   to  separate  what  the  primitive 
Church   had  joined,  and  infant  baptism,  infant 
contirmation,   infant  communion,  follow,  in  its 
practice,  in  immediate  sequence.     Even  in  the 
Roman  Church  the  sacramentaries  of  Gelasius 
snd  Gregory  unite  the  first  two  ordinances.     It 
was  not,  even  in  the  judgment  of  eminent  ritual- 
ists of  that  Church,  till  the  13th  century,  that 
the  two  ordinances  were  permanently  separated, 
and  a  period  of  from  seven  to  twelve  years  al- 
lowed to  intervene.     Of  what  may  be  called  the 
modem,  Protestant  idea  of  confirmation,  as  the 
ratification  by  the  baptixed  child,  when  he  has 
attaiued  an  age  capable  of  deliberate  choice,  of 
:he  promises  made  for  him  by  his  sponsors,  there 
iS  not  the  slightest  trace  in  Christian  antiquity.^ 

•  It  Is  ilBfttlar  tbat  the  canoo,  ktricUy  intetpreted, 
vems  to  MOcUun  the  prrronnaoce  of  the  act  implied  in 
ibe  "  pr rfkcerr  **  by  a  presbyter  as  well  a>«  bj  a  bltfbop. 
itat  the  decrees  of  oouiidls  will  seldom  bear  interpretation 
vHb  the  mtnnteness  of  a  fpecial  pleader. 

k  The  Apo«lolk  Ooostltatians.  It  Is  true,  speak  of  tbe 
chnsB  as  fitfimia^it  riH  ^iL»koyims  (iiL  17) ;  but  it 
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A  special  aspect  of  confirmation  presents  itseU 
in  connection  with  the  reception  into  the  Church 
of  thoee  who  had  been  baptixed  by  heretics. 
With  the  exception,  and  that  only  for  a  time,  of 
the  A^can,  that  baptism,  if  formally  complete, 
was  recognised  as  valid.   But  the  case  was  other- 
wise with  the  laying  on  of  hands.    Only  in  tht 
Catholic  Church  could  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  b» 
thus  imparted  (August,  de  BapL  c,  Donat   li. 
16),  and  so,  even  if  the  heretical  sect  had  its 
bishops,  and  they  administered  the  rite,  it  was 
treated  ■•  nnll  and  void.    When  those  who  had 
been  meinliers  of  such  a  commtmity  returned  to 
their  allegiance  to  the  Church,   confirmation, 
including  the  anointing  as  well  as  the  laying  on 
of  hands,  was  at  once  theoretically  indispensable, 
in  its  sacramental  aspect,  and  became  practically 
conspicuous  as    the    formal    act  of   admissiou    . 
(2  C.  Oonstafd.  c.  7 ;  1  C,  Araus,  c  8 ;  Siricius,    ' 
Epid.  i.  1 ;  Leo,  Kpist  37,  c  2).    It  follows, 
from  all  that  has  been  said,  that,  according  to 
the  general  practice,  and  yet  more,  the  ideal,  of 
the  Church  of  the  first  six  centuries,  the  office 
of  confirming  was  pre-eminently  an  episcopal 
one.  Bnt  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  it  was  not 
so  exclusively.    It  did  not  depend  for  its  validity 
upon  episcopal  administration.    As  baptism  was 
valid,  though  administered  by  a  layman,  so  the 
laying  on  of  hands,   in    case  of  urgency,  was 
valid,  though  administered  by  a  priest.    In  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  (vii.  22),  at  least  one  part 
of  the  rite,  the  anointing,  is  assigned  to  either 
priest  or  bishop,  and  the  practice  was  retained 
by  the  whole  Eastern  Church.    In  the  West,  the 
exception  was  recognised  as  legitimate  in  cases  of 
necessity,  as  e,  g.  in  that  of  a  possessed  or  dying 
person  (1  C.  Araui,  c  2 ;  Innocent,  Epiat  1  ad 
Decent ;  C,  Epaan,  c.  86).     In  these  insUnces, 
however,  for  the  most  part,  a  special  delegation 
of  authority   was  either  required  or  implied. 
The  letUrs  of  Leo  {Ep,  88  ad  Gall.)  and  Gelasius 
{Epist.  9  ad  Epiac.  Xticon.),  forbidding  the  prac- 
tice, **per  impositiones  manuum  fidelibus  bap- 
tixandis,   vel   conversis  ex    haeresi   Paracletuni 
Sanctum  Spiritum  tradere "  (Leo  /.  c.)  may  be 
received  as  evidence  that  the  practice  was  be- 
coming more  or  less  common,  even  without  that 
authority,  and  that  it  was  necessary,  in  the  inte- 
rest of  the  episcopal  order,  to  restrain  it. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  a  trace  of  tha 
old  combination  at  one  time  and  place  of  the  two 
ceremonies,  baptism  and  tbe  imposition  of  hands, 
which  were  afterwards  separated,  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  anointing,  which  was  origi- 
nally the  connecting  link  between  the  two,  was, 
at  a  later  period,  attached  to  each.  Innocent, 
in  the  letter  already  quoted  (ad  Decent,  c  3X 
marks  out  the  limits  within  which  the  priest 
might  act.  In  the  absence,  or  even  in  the  presence 
of  the  bishop,  he  might  anoint  the  baptixed  child 
with  the  holy  chrism,  provided  always  that  the 
chrism  itself  had  been  consecrated  by  a  bishop, 
but  he  was  not  to  sign  him  on  the  forehead. 
That  was  reserved  for  the  bishops,  when,  by  im- 
iHMition  of  hands,  they  bestowed  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit.  [E.  H.  P.] 


Is  qnertkmable  whether  this  meansi  as  Rlngham  SMsrts 
(xll.  3).  a  cooflnnation  mi  man's  part  of  the  compacts  made 
wlih  Ood  In  bapiisni.  The  analogous  use  of  tbe  word 
ff^poyW  iOomttt.  Apoet.  vli.  22)  would  aeem  to  imply  that 
it  was  the  teal,  the  amflrmstkai  of  Uod's  promises 
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CONFITEOR.  Th<  roim  of  fcoerel  con- 
foaioii  of  nini  nud<  in  tb*  ofict*  of  th*  Cbnrch, 
m  (allrd  from  iti  lint  wort  Thii  li  preicribfd : 

(1)  At  the  beginaing  of  the  mu>  when  the 
print  UfB  It  itudiag  at  the  itepa  of  the  altut, 
"prDAinde  IncliDiitiu?' 

(3)  At  the  admin istntiou  of  tb«  Holy  Com- 
munioD  at  other  timet. 

(3)  At  the  adminiit  ration  of  Eitreme  CDction. 

(+)  FreTioiu  to  the  abaolution  "in  articnlo 
mDrtii," 

(5)  In  the  dailj  tfSta  at  Compline ;  anJ  at 
Prime  when  the  olSce  la  not  double. 

Sacnniental  confenion  ii  bIhj  directed  lo  begin 
with  the  opening  wordt  of  the  "  Contiteor." 

It  ia  prefaced  bj  the  veraicle  "  Den*  in  adjn- 
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hoc  at  popolQB  fideli.  opera  reliBiooi.  in  el  ritt 

lercere  pw.it "  (Kerrarii'  Pronda  lliUiMaa, 

ii.    157).        "When    we    ^uictify    or    hallM 

chnrchw,  that  which  we  do  »  to  teatifj  that  Ki 

make   them   placet   of  public   resort,   that  wt 

nvest  God  Himielf  with  them,  that  we  Mm 

hem    from   common    n»s"  (Hooker,    Eae.  P. 

ancienU   alwari   mean   the   dnali'm  or  litir.} 

it  apart  for  tXvint  tervioe"  (Singham,  Antii, 

viii.  S).     Compare  BENEDicmos. 

Dgregat 
raver  for  the  forgireneu  of 
Miwreatnr,"  Gmn  ila  firit  word  ;  in  additi( 


to  which  the  print  prooouDcei  a  short  formula 
of  ab»lDtion,  slmilarijr  called  "  InduigeDliam," 
oTfr  (he  people.  Thii  act  1*  tometimea  oiled  in 
Tubrica  *■  giving  tbe  abaolntion." 

Clear  traces  of  it  appear  in  the  Penitential  of 
Egbert  of  York,  1,D.  7:10,  who  preacribea  a  form 
of  wonti  clo«ly  reaembling  the  "Confiteor," 
aa  introductory  to  sacramental  confesiion;  and 
the  "  Benedictio  anper  poenitentem  "  ie  only  a 
alightly  different  xeraion  of  the  "  Slisereatur." 
A  aimilar  form  is  given  bj  Chrodegaug,  bishop 
of  Meti  A.D.  712,  who  deicriba  the  order  in 
which  Friau  was  to  be  said,  to  the  following 
elTact.  When  the  clerks  come  together  lo  eing 
Pritae  in  the  church,  the  ofRce  itself  Uing  com- 
pleted, let  them  gire  their  coafessioni  before  the 
50th  [51st]  Psalm,  saying  in  turn,  "Contiteor 
Domino  et  tibl,  fruter,  quod  peccavi  in  cogita- 
tione  etin  locutioneel  inopere:  propterea  precor 
te,  ora  pro  me."  To  which  the  rea|»Dse  ia  given, 
"Misereatur  tibi  omnlpotens  Deua,  indulgeat 
tibl  peccata  tua,  liberet  te  ab  omni  mnio,  con- 
Knet  t«  in  omni  bono,  et  perducat  te  ad  vitam 

In  Micrologaa  dt  EccI,  ObierB.  [probably  about 
1080]  a  form  still  more  closely  resembling  the 
pre>enl  is  given,  and  the  Srd  Council  of  Ravenna, 
A.D.  I'M,  orders  that  throughout  the  province 
of  Ravenna  the  "Confiteor  "  shall  be  said  in  the 
furai  used  at  the  present  time.  Since  the  pub- 
"   'iB  miiHal  of  I'iiiB  V.  there  ' 


It  t. 

their  plecea  of  common  worship  recognixed  and 
accustomed.     That  those  placn  ahonld  not  oDlr 

should  previously  have  Imparted  to  them  in 
some  sort  a  sacredoesa  of  object,  aeemi  alio 
consonant  with  natural  religion.  The  former 
more  clearly,  and  yet  the  latter  also,  implicitly, 
it  found  in  all  agei,  a  feature  of  all  religions, 
rude  and  civilized,  the  same  with  all  classes,  of 
diverse  nations,  however  widely  separated  ;  as 
exemplified  in  groves,  sacred  stonee,  pillars, 
altars,  temples,  pagodas.  It  seems  the  dictate 
of  natnrnl  piety  that  we  should  eiprcu  thanks 
to  Ood  on  the  Rnt  uu  of  anything.  Greeks, 
Romans.  Jews,  had  their  conaecratiou  of  honMi, 
cities,  and  walla,  not  by  words  only,  but  with 
symbolical  action*  and  ancred  ritn.  (See  Dent. 
II.  b;  Psalm  iii.  Title,  A  Ptalm  and  .'vh] 
af  the  Dedieation  nf  (Ae  House  of  David ;  Neh. 
lii.  27;  I>u  (!auge,  Con^a7ttinO]v!i3  Ouiitiimt, 
i.  3,  "  Urbis  Encaenia ;"  Lewis,  Hiltorical  Eaay 
upon  tht  Coitatcralim  of  Omreha,  London  1719, 
■ii.) 


I      From  the  eipre; 
I  presence  of  the  L 


i,  17,  18,  < 


indi 


Something   like   a  form 
'    ited  in    Gen.    iii.    33, 

the  Vulgate  render! og 


implel, 

le  Itoman  obediei 


e.      For 

»  Bona, 


onghou 


6.  Lit. ! 
c.  Con 
[H.J. 


iT" 


Cospeaaos. 

CONFBACTORIUM. 
Ambrosian  missal  at  the  breaking  of  the  Host. 
It  usually  baa  some  reference  to  the  GoFpel  of 
the  day.  [H.  J.  K.] 

CONOK,  tnartrr  at  Iconium  nnder  Aure- 
lian.  May  29  (JfaW.  U^iuardl);  March  5  (Cal. 
Pyiaat).  [C] 

CONSECRATION  OF  CHUBCHE8  (C<m- 
tccratio,  Dedicatio;  Gr.  i^Ufiaiait.  ULuseb.  Vil, 
CoMt.  iv.  60)  l7'<>(>'«>.  H-  "■  43;  cf.  dvt'^noi', 
Procop.  dt  Aedi/,  JatiiTUaiii,  i,  3). 

The  etieDtial  Idea  of  conaecration  ia  eipresscd 
In  the  following  paragrapha  ;  —  "Consecrntio 
Koelesiae  nt  dedicatio  eiuadem  wl  cultum  diri- 
niun  aptdnli  rItn  lacta  %  legitimo  mioialro,  ad 


rm,  as  equivalentlo' church,'  common  in  early 
iristinu  writers.  The  coDHcration  of  the 
bemacle  is  narrated,  Eiod.  il..  and  given  with 
rther  detail!  in  Josephus  iii.  f>.  The  dedica- 
in  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  Is  conuined  in 
Kings  viil. ;  which  furnishes  Hooker  (firf. 
■I.  T.  12-16)  with  several  of  his  arguments  for 
e  consecration  of  Christian  churches.  The 
dedication  of  the  second  temple  by  Zerubbnbcl  is 


old   i 


vi.  16; 


cation 


if  the  same  by  Jndo: 
1  Mace.  ir.  *l-*4,  5+,  56,  57,  59.  The  dedica- 
tion of  Herod's  beiutiful  temple  is  narrated  by 
Josephna  it.  H.     Less  magniRcent  than  thev, 

sacred  character,  were  certain  "high  places"  in 
the  ante-Bnb/loniih  hiatory  of  the  Jews,  known 
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all  that  was  of  natural 
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Divine  Fo 
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them  to  do  so,  and  everywhere  else  they  found 
the  synagogues  or  chnrches  made  ready  to  their 
hands,  needing  no  new  consecration.  Traces  in 
the  N.  T.  of  a  fixed  place  of  worsnip  as  «  feature 
of  an  organized  church  are  presented  by  Prof. 
Blunt  {Parish  Priest,  sect.  ix.  p.  281),  who 
quotes  Acts  i.  13;  St.  Luke  xxii.  12;  St.  John 
XX.  19,  26 ;  Acts  ii.  2 ;  Rom.  zvi.  3 ;  1  Cor.  zi. 
22,  xvL  19. 

That  the  primitive  Christians,  i.e.  before  the 
time  of  Constantine,  not  only  had  churches  to 
worship  in,  but  regarded  them  as  distinct  in 
character  from  other  buildings,  has  indeed  been 
doubted  or  denied,  but  is  allowed  by  even  Hos- 
pinian  {de  Origine  et  Progressu  Consecrationum 
et  Dedicationum  Templorum,  Tiguri,  1603,  fol.) 
and  Augusti  {DenkicHrdigkeiten  aiu  der  Christ' 
lichen  Archdologie,  xi.  317,  kc.\  and  has  been 
•ufficiently  settled  in  the  affirmative  by  Petrus 
Cluuiacensis,  a.d.  1147  (quoted  in  Hooker,  E.  P, 
X.  12,  5),  Bona,  Tillemont,  Mede,  Lewis,  Chan- 
cellor Uarington  (^Tke  Ohject,  Importance,  and 
Antiquity  of  the  Bite  of  Consecration  of  Churches, 
Rivingtons,  1847),  and  Professor  Blunt.  We 
dismiss  spurious  testimonies  and  dubious  allega- 
tions ;  e.g.  the  affirmation  of  Radulphus  adduced 
by  Gavanti  (  Thesaur.  torn.  i.  p.  iv.  tit.  xvi.),  that 
"  dedication  is  of  apostolic  authority  ;"  the  Cle- 
mentines (£/).  ad  Jacobum)  "Build  churches 
in  suitable  places,  which  you  ought  to  consecrate 
by  divine  prayers  ;*'  the  Decretals,  quoted  from 
Linus,  Cletus,  Evaristus,  Hyginus,  &c.  by  Gratian 
and  Goar  {Euchol.  p.  807);  the  assumption  in 
Duranti  and  Cardinal  Bona,  as  quoted  in  Bingham 
(^Antig.  viii.  9,  2) ;  and  others  given  by  Martene 
{Jiit.  Eccl.  Ant,  ii.  13).  Yet  we  may  collect 
frum  the  very  earliest  times  a  succession  of 
allusions  and  statements  which  warrant  us  in 
the  conclusion  that  places  and  buildings,  of 
whatever  humble  sort  they  might  be,  were 
.ilways  recognized  and  set  apart  for  common 
worship,  the/aci  of  their  consecration  appearing 
rirst,  and  then  the  accompaniments  and  rites 
of  it. 

The  very  titles  by  which  these  buildings  were 
known  in<licated  this;  e.g.  Kvpidxti,  i.e.  oijcio, 
DomiDJca,  &c.,  discussed  in  Augusti  (Denkw,  xi. 
:v.'u.  kc).  St.  Ambrose,  in  his  letter  to  his 
sister  Marcellina  {Ep.  22),  calls  the  rite  of 
deiiication  of  churches  a  most  ancient  and  uni- 
versal custom.  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  in  an 
<»rati(»n  (43)  on  the  consecration  of  a  new  church, 
»ays  **  that  it  was  an  old  law,  and  very  excel- 
lently constituted,  to  do  honour  to  churches  by 
the  feasts  of  their  dedication."  And  Daniel 
(CW.  Liturg.  \.  355)  confirms  the  conclusion  of 
Binterim  {Denkirurd.  iv.  i.  27)  that  this  cere- 
mony is  deeply  rooted  in  the  earliest  age  of  the 
Church.  Me<le,  and  others  atter  him,  argue 
this  existence  of  churches  from  passages  in 
<'lemens  Romanus  {ad  Cor.  i.  41 ;  see  Blunt*s 
Parish  Priest^  lect.  ix.);  Ignatius  {Ep.  ad 
Magtun.  7);  Justin  Martyr  {Apol,  i.  67);  Ter- 
tuliian  {De  IdMol.  7);  Cyprian  {de  Op.  et  Eleem. 
12);  Lucian  {I'hilop.  p.  1 126) ;  and  many  others. 
The  Coenaculum  at  Jerusalem,  to  which,  as  to  a 
known  place,  the  disciples,  after  the  ascension  of 
the  Lord,  returned  for  common  prayer,  is  said  to 
have  been  adapted  and  dedicated  to  Christian 
service  long  before  the  time  of  Constantine. 
"The  upper  room,**  says  Bede  (tom.  ix.  de 
Lccis  Sanctis'),  **  was  enclosed  afterwards  with  a 
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beautiful  church,  founded  by  the  holy  n)K>stles, 
because  in  that  place  they  had  received  the 
Holy  Ghost."  To  this,  as  being  already  as 
acknowledged  use,  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  refen 
{Cat.  lect.  zvi.  4) :  **  Here,  in  Jerusalem,  in  tb« 
upper  church  of  the  apostles  .  .  .  the  Holy 
Ghost  came  down  from  heaven.  And,  in  truth, 
it  ia  most  fitting  that  ...  we  ahonld  speak 
concerning  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  upper  church  " 
(cf.  Niceph.  iL  3). 

"There  exist,"  says  Ensebius  {Hist,  Eccl. 
▼iii.  1),  *^the  imperial  edicts  by  which  the 
churches  were  to  be  pulled  down  to  the  ground." 
These  must  have  been  actual  edifices.  [Chubcu.] 
Then  came  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  when 
^  the  houses  of  prayer  were  pulled  down  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  their  foundations 
overturned  "  {ib.  viii.  2).  **  After  these  things  ) 
a  spectacle  earnestly  prayed  for  and  much  de-  • 
sired  by  us  all  appeared,  viz.  the  solemnization 
of  the  festival  of  the  dedication  of  churches 
throughout  every  city,  and  the  consecration  of 
the  newly-built  oratories.  .  .  .  Indeed,  the  cere- 
monies of  the  bishops  were  most  entire,  the 
presbyters'  performance  of  service  most  exact, 
the  rites  of  the  Church  decent  and  majestic 
On  the  one  hand  was  a  place  for  the  singers  of 
psalms,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  auditors  of  the 
expressions  sent  from  God ;  on  the  other  was  a 
place  for  those  who  performed  the  divine  and 
mystical  services.  There  were  also  delivered 
the  mystical  symbols  of  our  Saviour's  passion. 
And  now  people  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  men  and 
women,  with  the  utmost  vigour  of  their  minds, 
with  joyful  hearts  and  souls,  by  prayer  and 
thanksgiving,  worshipped  God,  the  Author  of 
all  good.  All  the  prelates  then  present  made 
public  orations,  every  one  as  well  as  he  was  able, 
endeavouring  to  set  forward  the  praises  of  those 
assembled  "  (f6.  x.  3).  In  x.  5  £usebius  gives 
the  decrees  of  Licinius  and  Constantius  for  re- 
storing the  churches  to  the  Christians,  as  build- 
ings not  private,  to  which  there  had  been  an 
established  title.  Even  the  Magdeburg  Cen- 
turiators,  who  are  wont  to  disparage  the  im- 
portance of  the  ceremony  of  consecration,  writing 
on  the  4th  century,  admit  that  it  had  been  in 
existence  earlier :  **  Usitatae  omnino  magis  quam 
superioribns  saeculis  templomm  fuerunt  dedica- 
tiones,  seu  consecrationes,  et  quidem  festivae." 
The  church  of  Tyre  was  one  of  those  destroyed 
in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  and  rebuilt  at 
the  revival  described  above.  From  the  pane- 
gyric spoken  by  Eusebius  on  the  occasion  to 
Paulinus,  bishop  of  Tyre,  we  gather  that  the 
earlier  church,  a  very  noble  one,  had  been  con- 
secrated before  at  its  first  erection,  and  that 
churches  built  on  old  foundations  were  conse- 
crated again. 

We  owe  to  the  courtly  pages  of  Eusebius  full 
accounts  of  the  consecration  of  the  churches 
built  by  Constantine  at  Jerusalem, Constantinople, 
and  Antioch.  He  undertook  to  build  a  church 
over  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  {ViL 
Const,  iii.  25),  called  the  "  Martyrium,"  of 
which  the  beauty  and  several  parts  are  de- 
scribed {ib.  iii.  29).  When  all  was  ready,  a.d.  335, 
he  wrote  a  letter  of  invitation  to  the  numerous 
bishops  then  assembled  in  council  at  Tyre,  urging 
them  that  they  should  first  compose  their  in- 
ternal differences,  because  concord  of  priests 
befitted  such  a  ceremony  ( VH,  Const,   iv.  43 ; 
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Sozom.  Eod.  Hist.  L  26).  From  all  parts  of  the 
East,  acoordiDgly,  emioeat  bishops  asMtmbled. 
followed  by  an  innamerable  oompanj  of  people 
out  of  all  the  provinces.  **  But  the  ministers  of 
God,**  proceeds  Ensebios,  *^  adorned  the  festival 
partly  with  their  prayers,  and  partly  with  their 
difcoarses.  For  some  of  them  with  praises 
oelebrated  the  benignity  of  the  religious  em- 
peror  towards  the  universal  Saviour,  and  in 
their  orations  set  forth  the  magnificence  of  the 
Marty riam;  others  entertained  their  hearers 
with  theological  discourses  upon  the  divine  dog-' 
matcij  fitted  to  the  present  solemnity;  others 
mterpreted  the  lessons  of  the  divine  volumes, 
and  disclosed  the  mystic  meanings.  But  such 
M  were  unable  to  arrive  at  these  things  ap- 
peased the  Deity  with  unbloody  sacrifices  and 
mystic  immolations,  humbly  offering  up  their 
prayers  to  (>od.  ...  At  which  place  we  our- 
selves also  honoured  the  solemnity  with  various 
discourses  uttered  in  public ;  sometimes  making 
descriptions  in  writing  of  tht  statelineas  and 
mngDificenoe  of  the  royal  fabric;  at  others, 
explaining  the  meaning  of  the  prophetic  visions 
in  a  manner  befitting  the  present  symbols 
and  figures.  There  was  the  feast  of  dedication 
oelebrated  with  the  greatest  joy  imaginable." 
One  discourse  by  Eusebius  (de  Laudibus  Con' 
iiantim)  is  given  in  full  (iv.  45),  where  it  is 
observed  that  Constantine*s  churches  were  much 
larger  and  handsomer  than  those  before.  The 
consecration  took  place  on  Sept.  13th,  a  Satur- 
day. 

Theodoret  (Eccl,  Hist.  i.  31)  says  that  many 
churches  of  Constantine  were  dedicated  by  the 
assembled  bishops  at  the  same  time. 

To  the  dedication  of  the  magnificent  basilica 
at  Antioch,  called  Dominicum  Aureum,  a.d.  341, 
begun  by  Constantine  and  finished  by  his  son 
Constantiua,  there  came  ninety-seven  bishops, 
on  the  invitation  of  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who 
had  usurped  the  see  of  Constantinople  (Socr.  ii. 
8 ;  Sozom.  iii.  5). 

A  synod  of  bishops  (Socr.  ii.  39)  assembled  at 
the  dedication  of  St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople, 
A.D.  360,  thirty-four  years  afler  the  foundation 
of  the  church  by  Constantine.  Eudoxius  had 
lately  been  inaugurated  as  archbishop.  He 
**  made  sacred  prayers  *'  (Du  Cange,  Constanti- 
flop,  Christ,  iii.  2).  "It  was  consecrated  with 
prayers  and  votive  offerings*'  (Niceph.  viii. 
If 6).  Ciampini  (de  Aedif.  Constantini,  pp.  165 
*^^*)  gi^^  a  summary  of  the  dedication  of 
this  celebrated  church  from  the  Alexandrian 
Chronicle.  It  is  also  referred  to  by  the  author  of 
the  Life  of  St.  Athanasius  in  Photius  (Du  Cange, 
U.S.).  As  Constantine*s  church  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  earthquake,  so  was  this  of  his  son's 
burnt  with  fire,  A.O.  404,  and  wholly  destroyed 
in  the  sedition  of  a.d.  532. 

Further  light  is  thrown  on  the  rite  of  con- 
secration by  a  story  of  Athanasius.  In  his 
Apolofjy  to  the  emperor  Constantine,  a.d.  335, 
he  defends  himself  from  the  serious  charge  of 
usiug  an  undedicated  church.  He  allows  the 
truth  of  the  fact.  He  said  they  had  certainly 
kept  no  day  of  dedication,  which  would  have 
been  unlawful  to  keep  without  orders  from  the 
emiieror.  The  building  was  not  yet  complete. 
He  grounds  his  apology  on  the  great  concourse 
of  people  in  I^int,  the  grievous  want  of  church 
room  elsewhere,   the   prev>ure    of  a11   to   hvir 


Athanasius,  the  increased  maas  of  the  cnmd  oa 
Easter  Day  (when  the  undedicated  dinrch  wa» 
used),  the  precedents  of  the  Jews  after  ths 
captivity,  and  of  buildings  so  used  in  Alexandria, 
Treves,  Aquileia,  the  reasonableness  of  worship- 
ping in  a  building  already  called  ''the  Lord's 
house  "  from  the  very  time  of  laying  the  founda- 
tions {Apol.  ad  Const.  17-21).  ^  There  was 
no  dedication,  but  only  an  assembly  for  the  sake 
of  prayer.  You,  at  least,  I  am  sure,  as  a  lover 
of  God,  will  approve  of  the  people's  zeal,  aad 
will  pardon  me  for  being  unwilling  to  hinder 
the  prayers  of  so  great  a  multitude."  **May 
you,"  he  adds,  **most  religious  Augustus,  live 
through  the  course  of  many  years  to  come,  aod 
celebrate  the  dedication  of  the  church.  The 
place  is  ready,  having  been  already  sanctified  by 
the  prayers  which  have  been  offered  in  it,  and 
requires  only  the  presence  of  your  piety.**  (/6. 
24,  25.) 

The  first  dedication  of  a  new  church  by  Jus- 
tinian is  briefly  described  by  Du  Cange  (Con- 
stant. Chr.  iii.  5),  who  says,  **The  procession 
started  from  St.  Anastasia,  the  patriarch  Hennas 
sitting  in  the  chariot  of  the  emperor,  and  the 
emperor  himself  going  among  the  common 
people."  The  **  dedicationis  apparatus  et  cele- 
britas"  is  given  in  Codinus  {Orig.  Constant.^ 
who  says  that  Justinian  went  in  solemn  pro^ 
cession  from  the  palace  to  the  Augustaeum  (a 
sort  of  large  forum,  or  wpoaltXiov^  before  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia),  together  with  the  patri- 
arch, to  the  church  built  by  himself,  and  broke 
out  into  these  words :  "^  Glory  to  God,  who  has 
counted  me  worthy  to  fulfil  so  great  a  work. 
I  have  surpassed  thee,  0  Solomon.**  A  scries  of 
earthquakes  destroyed  the  dome,  altar,  ambo, 
&c.,  and  the  same  emperor,  whose  passion  for 
building  was  the  ruling  feature  of  his  life,  cele- 
brated the  second  consecration  twenty-four 
years  later,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Du 
Cange  (16.  iii.  6)  after  Theophanes.  **  Nightly 
vigils  preceded  in  the  church  of  St.  Plato; 
thence  the  procession  advanced  with  prayers,  the 
emperor  himself  being  present;  the  patriarch 
Eutychius,  borne  in  a  chariot,  and  dressed  in 
apostoliail  habit,  holding  the  holy  gospels  in  his 
hands ;  all  the  people  chanting  '  Lift  up  your 
heads,' "  &c.  Then  came  the  0upayoi|ia  and  the 
<l>vTo9p6fioSj  i.e.  that  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
the  Encaenia,  where  in  the  circuit  of  the  build- 
ing the  lights  are  lighted  on  the  walls,  and 
twelve  crosses  are  anointed  with  chrism  by  the 
bishop.  Puul  the  Silentiary,  in  his  poem  on  the 
occasion,  adds,  **  After  thou  hadst  celebrated 
the  festival,  as  was  proper,  forthwith  the  whole 
people,  the  senate,  and  the  middle  and  better 
classes,  demanded  an  extension  of  the  days  of 
celebration.  Thou  grantedst  it:  they  flocked 
in :  again  they  demanded :  again  thou  grantedst 
it,  which  things  being  often  repeated,  thou 
celebratedst  the  festivity  magnificently."  Pro- 
bably for  seven  days. 

Of  other  churches  in  Constantinople,  Du 
Cange  (ib.  iv.  5)  relates  the  dedication  of  the 
Church  of  the  Apostles.  This  church,  after  its 
demolition,  was  rebuilt  by  Justinian.  The  dedi- 
cation is  described  us  celebrated  •  by  the  deposi- 
tion in  it  of  the  relics  of  Andrew,  Luke,  and 
Timothy,  which  had  been  in  the  earlier  church. 
Theojihanes  6ay6j  that  the  bishop  Mennas,  with  the 
holy  relics,  sitting  in  the  royal  chariot,  gilt  aad 
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•iuJded  with  gems,  carrjing  npon  his  knees  the ' 
three  shrines  of  the  holy  apostles,  in  such  wise 
celebrated  the  dedication.     Procopins  speaks  of 
the  same  particolars. 

The  last-nanaed  writer  {de  Aedif.  Justin,  i.  y.) 
mentions  the  sacred  buildings  at  Ephesus,  Con- 
stantinople, Jerusalem,  which  Justinian  dedi- 
cated (&yc0^icff). 

We  gather  from  Bede  {EccL  Hist,  i.  6)  that 
while  Diocletian  was  pefsecuting  in  the  East, 
Maximian  was  doing  the  same  in  the  West, 
for  ten  years,  by  burning  the  churches,  &&, 
and  that  after  the  cessation  of  the  persecution 
the  Britons  renewed  the  churches  which  had 
been  razed  to  the  ground,  and  founded  and 
finished  basilicas  to  the  holy  martyrs  (t&.  i.  8). 
Later  on,  we  read  that  Gregory  instructCKl 
Augustine  and  his  companions  not  to  destroy 
the  idol  temples,  but  to  destroy  the  idols  in 
them,  and  then  to  prepare  holy  water,  and 
sprinkle  it,  to  build  altan  and  deposit  relics,  and 
to  make  suitable  provision  for  rendering  the  day 
of  dedication  attractive  (t6.  i.  30) ;  that  Angus- 
tine  "^  consecrated  a  church  in  the  name  of  the 
Saviour,  our  God  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;"  and 
I^urentius  **  consecrated  the  church  of  the 
blessed  apostles  Peter  and  Paul "  (if),  i.  33) ;  that 
the  body  of  Augustine  (after  a  very  early  cus- 
tom) was  laid  near  this  church,  as  it  was  not 
yet  dedicated,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  dedicated  it 
was  brought  in  and  laid  in  the  north  porch  (i6. 
ii.  3);  that,  on  Chad^s  visit  to  Korthombria, 
after  being  in  East  Anglia,  the  son  of  the  king 
gave  him  land  to  build  a  monastery  or  church ; 
to  purify  the  spot  he  craved  leave  to  spend  the 
forty  days  of  Lent  (except  the  Lord's  day)  in 
prayer  and  fasting,  as  he  said  it  was  always 
the  custom  he  had  learned,  first  to  consecrate 
the  locality  by  prayer  and  fasting  to  the  Lord. 
Then  he  built  a  monastery,  and  set  it  on  foot 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Lindisfarnians, 
with  whom  he  was  educated  (i&.  iii.  23);  that 
the  Abbot  Ceolfrid  sent  to  the  king  of  the  Picts, 
A.D.  710,  architects  to  build  for  him  a  stone 
church  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans,  he 
having  promised  to  dedicate  it  in  honour  of  the 
blessed  chief  of  the  apostles  (ih.  v.  21).  Bede 
tells  a  story  of  Bishop  John  of  Beverley,  how, 
after  hxving  dedicated  a  church  for  the  Earl 
!'Jt.h,  he  sent  to  his  countess,  who  was  bed- 
ridden, some  of  the  holy  water  which  he  had 
consecrated  for  the  dedication  of  the  church  by 
one  of  the  brethren,  charging  him  to  give  her 
some  to  taste,  and  that  he  should  wash  her  with 
the  same  water  wherever  he  learnt  her  pain 
was  the  greatest.  The  woman  recovered  (i6.  v. 
4).  A  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  consecra- 
tion ot  the  church  of  Kipon  by  St.  Wilfred 
(A.D.  665)  in  his  life.  The  47th  chapter  of 
the  Penitential  of  Archbishop  Theodore,  speaking 
of  a  building  in  which  heathens  had  been  buried, 
but  now  pioposed  for  a  church,  adds:  *Mf  it 
seems  fit  for  consecration,  let  the  bodies  be , 
removed,  and  it  shall  be  sanctified,  if  not  con- ' 
scented  before.**  In  the  same  chapter  mention  ' 
is  made  of  that  part  of  the  office  of  consecra- 
tion in  which  it  is  said,  "Locus  a  Deo  iste 
factua  est." 

2.  Canons  and  decrees  vhich  relate  to  the  con- 
secration  of  churches, — ^The  4th  canon  of  the 
General  Council  of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  451  (Bruns's 
Ctmancs,  i.  26),  provides  that  **  no  one  shall  any- 


where build  or  establish  a  monastery,  or  honse  of 
prayer,  without  the  consent  of  the  local  bishop.*' 
The  canons  of  Felix  IV.  and  Gregory  L  (de  Consecr, 
distinct,  i.  c.  17)  are  referred  to  by  Gavanti 
(Thesaurus  Sacr.  Sit.  torn.  i.  p.  iv.  tit.  xri.  p. 
529).  The  23rd  canon  of  an  Irish  Coandl  under 
Patrick,  a.d.  450  (Bnins's  Can.  \u  303^  direcU 
**that  a  presbyter,  though  he  build  a  church, 
shall  not  offer  the  oblation  in  it  before  he  brings 
his  bishop  to  consecrate  it,  because  this  was 
regular  and  deoent."  Of  Colnmbanus,  however, 
though  not  a  bishop,  Walafrid  Strabo  writes 
(Mart.  iL  13,  6),  *<He  ordered  water  to  be 
brought,  blessed  it,  sprinkled  the  temple  with  it, 
and  while  they  went  round  singing,  dedicated 
the  church.  Then  he  called  on  the  Name  of  the 
Lord,  anointed  the  altar,  placed  in  it  the  relics 
of  St.  Aurelia,  vested  it,  and  said  mass."  The 
1st  Council  of  Orange,  a.d.  441,  can.  10  (Bnins's 
Canones,  ii.  123),  forbids  a  bishop  to  consecrate  a 
church  out  of  his  own  diocese,  even  if  it  has  been 
built  by  himself.  So  the  2nd  Coancil  of  Aries 
(about  451),  can.  37.  The  3rd  Council  of  Or- 
leans, A.D.  538,  can.  15  (Bnins's  (hn.  ii.  196), 
makes  the  same  provision  about  altars.  The 
3rd  canon  of  the  2nd  Council  of  Saragossa,  a.d. 
592  (Bruns's  Can.  ii.  65),  enacts  that  "^  if  A  nan 
bishops,  who  are  converted,  shall  consecrate 
chnrdies  before  they  have  received  the  bene- 
diction, such  shsU  be  consecrated  anew  by  a 
Catholic  buhop."  The  Theodosian  Code  pre- 
scribes how  existing  buildings  should  be  claimed 
and  dedicated  for  the  service  of  the  Christian 
religion:  '*  conlocatione  venerandi  religionis 
Christianas  signi  ezpiari  praecipimus "  (lib.  xvi. 
tit.  10).  The  same  rite  was  prescribed  by  Justi- 
nian at  the  beginning  of  any  erection  of  a  church 
(Noveli.  cxxxi.,  quoted  by  Bingham,  Antiq,  viii. 
9,  5).  See  more  instances  in  Augusti  (Denkw. 
xi.  355).  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienne  in  the  6th 
century,  promises  his  brother  Apolliuaris  to  be 
present  at  the  consecration  of  a  church,  and 
commands  the  gifts  that  were  designed  for  the 
poor  at  the  dedication  feast.  The  2nd  Council 
of  Nice,  A.D.  787,  can.  7,  orders  that  no  bishop 
should  consecrate  any  church  or  altar,  on  pain 
of  deposition,  unless  relics  were  placed  under  it, 
"ut  qui  ecclesiasticas  traditiones  transgressus 
est."  The  famous  Council  of  Cealchvthe  (i.e. 
Chelsea),  presided  over  by  Archbishop  Wil- 
fred, A.D.  816,  can.  2,  decrees,  **  when  a  church 
is  built,  let  it  be  consecrated  by  a  bishop  of  its 
own  diocese :  let  the  water  be  blessed,  and 
sprinkled  by  himself,  and  all  things  fulfilled 
in  order,  according  to  the  service  book.  Then  let 
the  Eucharist,  which  is  consecrated  by  the  bishop 
after  the  same  form,  be  deposited  with  the  other 
relics  in  a  chest,  and  kept  in  the  same  church. 
And  if  he  cannot  bring  other  relics,  at  least  he 
can  do  this  chief  thing,  because  it  is  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  we 
charge  every  bishop  that  he  have  it  painted  on 
the  wall  of  the  oratory,  or  on  a  table,  as  also 
on  the  altars,  to  what  saints  both  of  them  are 
dedicated."  The  141st  of  the  Excerpts  of  Arch- 
bishop £^bert,  circ.  A.D.  750,  provides  when  a 
church  will  need  reconsecration.  The  Council  of 
Worms,  A.D.  868,  forbids  bishops  to  exact  any  fee 
or  present  for  the  consecration  of  a  church,  and 
also  forbids  them  to  consecrate  any  church 
except  there  be  a  writing  under  the  hand  of  the 
founder  confirming  the  foondation,  and  signifying 
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whiit  endowment  he  has  given  lor  the  ministers 
and  for  the  lights. 

A  decree  is  quoted  from  Gelasins,  A.D.  492  (cf. 
Socr.  EccL  Hist.  iL  8),  to  tlie  effect  that  no 
iMshop  consecrate  a  churcn  without  the  leave  of 
the  Apostolical  see.  Gregory  the  Great  wrote 
official  letters,  whence  we  maj  gather  the  form 
in  which,  as  bishop  of  Rome,  he  was  accnstomed 
to  issue  his  license  to  his  suffragans  for  dedication 
of  a  church  or  chapeU  e.g^  that  ^  ihej  take  good 
heed  that  no  dead  body  were  buried  in  the  place  " 
{Eyitt,  i.  52;  v.  22;  xii.  10);  *' if  a  bishop  con- 
secrated an  oratory  in  another  diocese,  what  her 
had  done  was  null  and  Toid  **  {Epist,  xi.  2).  He 
would  not  have  a  new  church  consecrated  unless 
it  were  endowed  with  sufficient  revenue  for  main- 
taining divine  service  and  the  clergy  (see  Corp, 
Jur.  Can.  L  457-461).  Martene  allows  that 
Gelasius  and  Gregory  were  both  intending  to 
prescribe  for  Italy  alone. 

3.  Eitual  of  Consecration. — ^It  was  customary, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  deliver  $ermons  at  the  time 
of  consecration.  There  is  one  extant  by  St. 
Ambroee,  preached  at  the  dedication  of  a  church 
built  by  Vitalianus  and  Majanus,  A.O.  380;  the 
sermon  is  entitled  *'I>e  Dedicatione  Basilicae," 
fi-om  the  text  in  St.  Luke,  **He  loveth  our 
nation,  and  he  hath  built  us  a  synagogue.*' 
Gaudentius,  bishop  of  Bresse  in  Italy,  early  in 
the  5th  century,  has  left  sermons  '*  bie  dedica- 
tionis  basil  icae  sanctorum  quadraginta  marty- 
rum  **  {Max,  Bibl,  Patrum^  tom.  v. ;  Migne's 
Patrol,  XX.).  St.  Augustine's  works  (tom.  v.) 
contain  sermons  of  the  same  class,  Serm,  256, 
de  tempore,  al.  336-338,  and  in  App.  Serm,  229- 
231,  considered  to  be  those  of  Caesarius. 

Of  other  rites  and  ceremonies  we  find  occasional 
notices.  Thus  of  the  vigil  kept  the  night  pre- 
ceding the  dedication,  St.  Ambrose  writes  {Ep. 
22)  to  his  sister  Marcellina  and  Gregory  of 
Tours,  de  Gloria  Confestorwn ;  of  the  translation 
and  deposition  of  relics,  we  read  in  the  same 
epistle  of  St.  Ambr3«e,  **When  I  wished  to 
dedicate  the  basilica,  they  began  to  interrupt  me 
9A  it  were  with  one  mouth,  saying.  You  should 
dedicate  the  basilica,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Roman 
one.  I  answered,  I  will  do  so,  if  I  find  relics  of 
martyrs."  The  same  custom  is  mentioned  by 
St.  Basil,  Epist,  49  (iii.  142),  by  St.  Faulinus, 
Epist.adSeverum  {Max.  Bibl.  Pair,  tom.  vi.  193, 
&c.),  by  St.  Greg.  M.  lib.  i.  c.  10.  See  in 
l^artene.  The  relics  were  often  not  the  bodies 
themselves,  but  what  had  been  simply  in  contact 
with  them  [Brandeum].  The  custom  was  at 
first  peculiar  to  Rome,  and  was  then  extended 
and  made  obligatory  by  the  2nd  Nicene  Council. 
Ancient  forms,  given  by  Martene,  prescribe  that 
<Hhe  Body  of  the  Lord  be  deposited."  On 
dedication.  Hooker  {E,  P,  v.  13)  and  Bingham 
{Ardiq,  viii.  9,  8)  both  quote  St.  Augustine  {d« 
Ci'vit.  Dei,  viii.  27 ;  xxiL  10 ;  contra  Faust,  xx. 
21 ;  contra  Maxim.  L ;  de  Vera  Eelig,  c  55)  as 
showing  how,  and  with  what  interest  and  limi- 
tation, the  original  custom  of  dedicating  churches 
to  the  Lord  only  was  afterwards  extended  to 
their  dedication  under  the  name,  or  as  me- 
morials of  saints  and  martyrs,  or  by  the  title  of 
virtues,  especially  of  vnsdom,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  chief  cities  of  the  empire.  Augustine  in 
writing  against  Maximinus  grounds  an  argument 
for  the  deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  this  dis- 
tinction:   '*that    He    must   be    God,    because 


temples  were  hnilt  and  dedicated  to  Hini,  whick 
it  would  be  sacril^e  to  do  to  any  other  creature." 
The  custom  of  lighting  twelve  candles  Is  alloded 
to  in  the  Psendo-Augostine,  Serm,  338  (aL  3X 
in  Dedic,  Eodesiae,  **  This  lesson  occurs  suitably, 
when  the  candelabra  are  blessed,  that  be  iriie 
works  is  as  a  light  placed  on  a  candlestick.''  The 
very  ancient  rite  of  inscribing  either  the  whole 
alphabet*  both  Greek  and  Latin,  or  some  letters 
of  them,  or  one  alphabet,  is  spoken  of  by  Gregory 
in  his  L&er  Sacramentorum :  **Then  let  the 
bishop  begin  from  the  lefl-hand  comer  at  the 
east,  writing  on  the  pavement  with  his  pastoral 
staff*  A.  B.  C.,  to  the  right  comer  of  the  west ; 
again  beginning  from  the  comer  at  the  east  he 
writes  A.  B.  C.  and  so  on  to  the  left  comer  of  the 
church."  Gregory  says  that  some  bishops  added 
the  Hebrew  alphabet.  The  inscription  was 
called  the  A.  B.  C.  darinm.  See  more  on  the 
custom  in  Martene  (ii.  13,  who  gives  ▲.D.  980  as 
the  inferior  date  for  it),  sjid  in  Ifaakell,  Momjm, 
Bit.  i.  173  n. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  from  the  few  and 
scattered  notices  in  primitive  writers,  to  con- 
struct the  probable  course  of  the  ritual  of  conse- 
cration in  early  times.  We  may  say  with 
Bingham,  ^  that  the  manner  and  ceremony  ot 
doing  this  was  not  always  exactly  one  and'  the 
same,  therefore  we  are  chiefly  to  regard  the 
substance  of  the  thing,  which  was  the  separation 
of  any  building  from  common  use  to  a  religious 
service.  Whatever  ceremony  this  was  performed 
with,  the  first  act  of  initiating  and  appropriating 
it  to  a  divine  use  was  its  consecration;  and 
therefore,  in  allusion  to  this,  the  first  beginning 
of  anything  is  many  times  called  its  dedication. 
¥niether  churches  had  any  other  ceremony 
besides  this  in  their  dedication  for  the  first  three 
ages  is  not  certain,  though  it  is  highly  probable 
they  might  have  a  solemn  thanksgiving  and 
prayer  for  a  sanctified  use  of  them  also,  over  and 
besides  the  usual  liturgy  of  the  Church,  because 
this  was  in  use  among  the  Jews  "  {Antv^,  viii. 
9,  1).  So  also  Lewis  {Historical  Essay)  remarks 
upon  the  difficulty  of  discovering  the  use  of  this 
rite  in  its  particular  parts,  because  the  custom 
of  those  early  times  was  obscure,  yet  **  he  hopes 
to  shew  some  remains  of  the  footsteps  of  this 
ceremony "  (p.  29),  and  gathers  them  together 
(p.  105),  as  traced  in  the  several  instances  above 
given. 

Of  the  various  forms  printed  from  MSS.,  the 
Ordi)  Bomanus  for  the  building  and  consecration 
of  a  church,  StCy  said  to  be  of  the  8th  century,  is 
given  in  the  Max.  BM,  Pair,  (tom.  xliL  p.  715, 
&C.).  Goar  {Euch.  OraeconmC)  gives  the  custo- 
mary order  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  church, 
and  the  prayer  to  be  said  on  the  occasion,  which 
some  call  the  cross-fixing;  and  the  order  foi 
fixing  the  cross  after  the  church  is  finished,  by 
the  patriarch,  under  which  head  there  are  certain 
prayers  attributed  to  Callixtus  on  the  dedication 
of  a  temple,  and  a  very  prolix  ri^n  ical  iico- 
KovOla  M  Kc^ttptitrtt  roov  (p.  606,  &C.,  and  p. 
846).  Martene  {EccL  Bit.  ii.  13,  p.  244  &c)  has 
printed  eleven  forms,  of  which  the  oldest  are  (1) 
from  the  Book  of  Gellone  in  Italy  about  A.D.  800, 
(2)  fVom  the  pontifical  of  Egbert,  archbishop  oi 
York,  A.D.  750,  (3)  from  the  Anglican  pontifical 
in  the  monastery  of  Jumi^ges,  A.D.  800,  (4)  from 
the  pontifical  of  St.  Dunstan  of  Canterbury,  (5) 
from  a  codex  of  St.  Mary's,  Rhaims,  A.1X  900,(6) 
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from  a  pontificnl  of  the  Church  of  Noyon,  ^i>. 
9<H).  Maskell  prints  tvom  the  Sarum  Pontifical 
the  Ordo  **  De  Ecclesiae  dedicatione,  sea  conse- 
cratioae"  (Monumen,  Hit  i.  162-203),  and 
has  some  remarks  on  the  suhject  in  his  pre- 
liminary di8>ertation,  pp.  cclzv.-cclxxv.  Daniel 
(Cod.  Liturg.l  355-384,)  print*  the  rite  "Ex 
PontiHcali  Romano/'  with  notes  of  collation 
from  other  ritnalst.  He  holds  that  in  the  most 
ancient  times  it  was  not  the  mass  only  that  was 
Hutfictent  at  the  consecration  of  new  churches 
(which  Binterim  had  argued),  but  that  it  was  the 
mass  proper  for  dedication,  together  with  addi- 
tions of  certain  forms  of  benediction.  Both 
these  writers  allow  that  the  ritual  of  present  use 
scarcely  reaches  the  8th  century. 

4.  Annivcrgaries  of  consecrations  of  churches 
have  their  natural  origin  in  the  feast  of  dedica- 
tion  of  the  temple,  attended  by  our  Lord  (St. 
John  X.  22,  23)  in  conformity  with  1  Mace  \y. 
5G-59;  St,  Gregory  Nazinn.  {Orat  43,  §ls  rrfw 
Kupieur^v  init.)  speaks  of  it  as  nn  ancient  custom 
"  to  honour  churches  by  the  feasts  of  their 
dedication ;  and  that  not  for  once  only,  but  upon 
the  annual  return  of  the  day  of  their  consecra- 
tions, that  good  things  become  not  forgotten 
through  lapse  of  time."  It  is  doubtful  who 
initiated  the  custom.  Some  make  it  date  from 
the  consecration  of  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Je^'usalem,  on  Sept.  13  [Ana- 
grASiul  (See  Sozom.  H,  E.  i.  26 ;  Niceph.  viii. 
50.)  Velix  IV.,  A.D.  626,  put  out  a  decree  "  that 
the  solemnities  of  the  dedications  of  churches  are 
to  be  celebrated  every  year."  Gregory  the 
(>reat  confirmed  the  practice,  and  it  was  adopted 
by  Augustine  in  Britain,  together  with  the 
cvstom  of  building  booths  round  the  church,  and 
holding  common  festivities  (Bede,  EccL  Hist,  i. 
'Mi).  The  memory  of  the  dedication  of  St. 
Sophia  at  Constantinople  was  kept  up  every 
IVc.  22  (Du  Cange,  Const.  Chr,  iii.  6).  Gavanti 
(ii.  250,  &C.),  de  Commftni  Dedicationis  Ec" 
ciesyie,  has  rules  and  remarks  on  this  class  of 
festival  and  its  concurrence  with  others. 

The  Si/mMism  of  the  rite  of  consecration  may 
be  s^iid  to  appear  in  the  earliest  titles  given  to 
churches  (see  above),  and  in  the  essential  idea  of 
consecration  as  expressed  by  Hooker,  E.  P,  v.  12, 
\:\ ;  Bingham,  Antiq.  viii.  9,  8 ;  Lewis,  p.  98. 
A  leu  in,  de  Coena  Domini^  says,  ^Churches  are 
coniiecrated  that  the  coming  of  angels  into  them 
may  be  invited,  and  that  men  entering  into  them 
may  be  restrained  from  mean  thoughts."  St. 
Thomas  A<iuin.  (^Summa,  part  iii.  Quaest.  85, 
art.  3)  Kays,  "A  church  is  consecrated  because 
the  Church  is  the  spouse  of  Christ ;  and  when  the 
octave  U  celebrated  for  denoting  the  glorious 
r#*surrertion  of  the  Church  which  is  to  come." 
Hcmit^ius  of  Auxerre,  in  the  10th  century,  has  a 
Treat  JM  on  the  mystical  signification  of  the  whole 
rite.  Cf.  the  reference  to  this  and  other  writers 
in  Mnnkell  (Monum.  Kit.  i.  162,  3).  The  same 
t»ubjeot  is  elaborately  drawn  out  by  Durandus, 
Ratiimale  Div.  Off. ;  St.  Bruno  Astensis,  Episc. 
Signiensium  (if  ix.  Bibl.  Pair.  xx.  1725),  of  the 
1  'Jth  century,  &c. 

5.  Cons&yntion  of  Altars.  —  Bingham  (Ant. 
viii.  9,  10)  says  that  the  coasecration  of  altars 
«eemit  to  have  begun  first  of  all  in  the  6th 
century ;  be  quotes  the  Council  of  Agde,  A.D. 
5u6,  can.  14  (Bruns's  Can.  ii.  145),  as  enacting 
that  **  altar)  are  to  be  consecrated  not  only  by 


the  chrism,  but  with  the  sacerdotal  benediction," 
and  the  Council  of  Epone,  a.d.  517,  can.  26  (ib, 
ii.  170),  that  **none  but  stone  altars  are  to  be 
consecrated  with  the  unction  of  the  chrism." 
Gregory  of  Tours,  in  the  6th  century,  in  his 
De  Gloria  Confessorwn,  c  xz.  (Migne,  Patrol.  71^ 
p.  842),  describes  the  dedication  of  an  oratory  at 
Tours,  a  very  beautiful  cell,  heretofore  used  as  a 
salt  cellar :  **  The  altar  was  placed  in  its  futnrt 
position;  the  night  was  spent  in  vigil  at  the 
basilica ;  in  the  morning  they  went  to  the  cell 
and  consecrated  the  altar,  then  returned  to  th« 
basilica,  and  thence  took  the  relics.  There  wert 
present  a  very  large  choir  of  priest*  %:)d  leaconi, 
and  a  distinguished  body  of  honourable  citizens, 
with  a  large  assembly  of  people.  On  axrival  at 
the  door  a  miracle  of  splendour  took  place," 
which  Gregory  describes. 

LiTERATiTRG. — Besides  the  several  works  and 
special  treatises  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  reference  may  be  made  to  Cardinal  Bona, 
de  Peb.  Liturg.  i.  19,  20  (Antwerp  1677,  4to); 
Fabricius  (John),  de  Templis  Christianorwn 
(Helmstadii  1704,  fol.);  Augusti's  List  of  the 
Literature  of  Holy  Places  (xi.  317),  Schmid, 
Liturgik,  KuUus  der  Christ- Katholische  Kirche 
(vol.  iii.),  Liher  diurnus  Pontif.  Pom.  (Migne's 
Patrol,  vol.  105),  cap.  v.  p.  89,  &c.,  '*  Index 
Generalis  Materiarum"  in  Max.  Bibl.  Pattern 
(tom.  i.)  under  the  head  '*  Ecclesia,  16,  De 
Materiali  Ecclesia,  sen  Templo,  ejusque  dedi- 
catione,"  where  some  dedication  sermons  and 
mystical  expositions  and  vindications  of  the  rite 
of  consecration  may  be  found  of  the  12th  and 
13th  centuries.  [H.  B— y.] 

6.  Summary. — It  will  be  seen  in  the  instances 
given  above  that  there  are  two  distinct 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  consecration  of 
churches.  In  the  early  ages,  certainly  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Constantine,  a  church  was  inaugu- 
rated by  solemn  ceremonial,  and  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  God  with  prayer.  Then,  as  churches 
built  over  the  tombs  of  martyrs  came  to  be 
regarded  as  endowed  with  peculiar  sanctity,  the 
possession  of  the  relics  of  some  saint  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  building,  and  the  deposition  of  such 
relicii  in  or  below  the  altar  henceforward  formed 
the  central  portion  of  the  consecration-rite.  All 
the  essentials  of  such  a  rite  are  found  in  the 
description  of  the  consecration  of  an  oratory, 
quoted  above  from  Gregory  of  Tours.  [C!ompare 
Altar.] 

To  the  second  phase  belong  all  the  ancient 
rituals  of  consecration  now  extant,  whether  in 
East  or  West.  We  may  take,  as  a  summary  of 
the  ntes  above  referred  to,  the  service  for  the 
consecration  of  churches  given  in  Egbert's 
Pontifical  (pp.  26-58,  ed.  Surtees  Soc),  which 
differs  in  no  essentia)  point  from  that  of  the 
Gregorian  sacramentary. 

The  relics  were  to  be  watched  the  night  before 
in  some  church  already  consecrated.  In  the 
mommg  the  bishop  and  clergy  came  in  procession 
to  the  church  to  be  consecrated;  candles  are 
lighted,  the  clerks  in  procession  pass  round  the 
church  outside.  The  door  of  the  church  is 
opened  with  appropriate  chants  and  ceremony. 
Prayer  is  said  in  the  midst  of  the  church,  and 
the  ]irocession,  with  litany,  solemnly  approaches 
the  altar  with  prostration.  Then  follows  tb« 
A.  B.  C.  darium  (see  above).      Holy   wat«r  if 
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blesMd  and  sprinkled  about  the  church  and  the 
altar ;  the  altar  is  ceoKed  and  anointed  with  oiJ 
and  chrism ;  the  slab  is  to  be  laid  on  the  altar* 
the  linen  coverings,  the  fittings  (ornamenta)  of 
the  church,  and  the  vessels  to  be  used  in  divine 
service  are  blessed.  Then  the  relics  are  brought 
in  solemn  procession  from  the  place  where  they 
had  been  deposited.  When  they  come  before  the 
altar  a  curtain  is  drawn  between  the  clerks  and 
the  people;  the  bishop  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross  with  chrism  inside  the  oonfessio  or  cavity 
where  the  relicc  are  to  be  placed,  and  at  the  four 
comers  of  the  altar.  After  the  relics  have  been 
placed  in  the  oonfessio,  the  slab  is  laid  on  the 
top  and  fixed  with  mortar.  The  bishop  says  a 
prayer.  The  altar  is  then  covered  and  decked, 
and  the  paten  and  chalice  are  blessed. 

The  clerks  then  enter  the  vestry  and  put  on 
other  vestments.  Meantime  the  church  is  made 
ready,  and  the  bishop  and  clergy  on  their  return 
say  the  mass  In  Deaicatione  Bcclesiae. 

m 

Forms  are  also  given  in  the  Pontifioai  (p.  57) 
for  the  '*  Reconciliation  *'  of  nn  altar  or  holy 
place  where  blood  has  been  shed  or  homicide 
perpetrated. 

For  other  ceremonies  of  dedication  see  Font, 
Cemetert. 

7.  fnscriptiona. — Bianchini  on  the  Liber  Pontif, 
(s.  35,  i.  p.  74,  ed.  Migne)  quotes  the  following 
inscription  as  proving  the  consecration  of  a 
chordi  at  Rome  in  the  4th  century  by  Damasns 
or  Damasius : — 

T  .  I .  X  .  N  .  EGO  DAMASI 

VS  VRB  ROME  EPS  AN 

C  DOMV  COSECRAVI 

•  •  •  N.R.Q.S.M.S.S. PA  . S . PE . 

i.e.  Tituitu  in  Ckritti  nomine.  Ego  Damasius 
urbis  Romae  Episcopus  hanc  domttm  consecravi. 
The  interpretation  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  inscription  is  doubtful,  but  S .  PA  .  S .  PE . 
seem  to  designate  Sanctus  Pauixu,  Sanctus 
Peirus,    On  the  reverse  of  the  stone  is  engraved, 

Iffic  trJQVIESCIT  CAPVT 
SCI  CRESCENTINI  M. 
KT  REUQIE  S.SVPANT. 

The  Abb^  Martignv  {Dictionnaire,  p.  227)  has 
acutely  remarked,  that  the  epithet  sanctus  is 
not  known  to  be  used  in  this  way  so  early  as 
the  4th  century,  and  that  the  inscription  is 
probably  of  a  later  date  than  the  time  of  Pope 
Damasus.  There  is,  in  fact,  probably  no  inscrip- 
tion testifying  to  the  consecration  of  a  church 
of  so  early  a  date  as  the  time  of  St.  Ambrose, 
when  we  know  that  a  dedication-rite  similar 
in  essentials  to  that  of  later  times  was  coming 
into  use.  [C] 

8.  Effect  of  Consecration. — Churches  and  their 
sites,  once  consecrated,  were  to  be  reserved 
exclusively  for  the  offices  of  religion.  Eating 
and  drinking  in  them  was  forbidden  after  the 
love-feasts  had  been  abolished :  and  wearing 
arms  in  them  was  never  allowed.  In  virtue 
of  the  2nd  of  these  rules  they  speedily  became 
iflvlums  or  places  of  refuge  for  all  threatened 
with  violence :  still  they  could  only  be  used  as 
such  for  a  limited  duration  in  virtue  of  the  first. 
^Pateant  summi  Dei  templa  timentibus,*'  said 
one  law  in  the  Theodosian  code,  not  merely  con- 


firming  this  privilege,  but  extending  it  te  thi 
various  surroundings  of  a  church  where  meals 
might  be  taken  and  sleeping  qiiArten  esta* 
bliehed  for  any  length  of  time ;  by  another  Uv, 
however,  it  was  modified,  hj  excluding  public 
debtors,  slaves,  and  Jews,  Arom  benefiting  by  it 
in  future  (lib.  ix.  tit.  49) ;  and  Justinian  after- 
wards excluded  malefactors  {NbveL  17).  Some 
interesting  remarks  on  these  constitations  mar 
be  read  in  a  letter  of  Alcuin  (Eff.  elvii  ed. 
Migne)  to  his  two  disciples,  Gandidiu  and  Na- 
thanael :  modified  indeed  by  the  important  let- 
ter of  Charlemagne  which  follows  it ;  and  in 
accordance  with  which  the  rights  of  sanctuary 
are  upheld  in  the  Frank  capitnlariea  of  the  8tk 
century. 

Property  given  to  the  Church  might  never  be 
alienated  from  it,  except  under  special  circum- 
stances defined  by  the  canons :  much  more  there- 
fore buildings  that  had  been  solemnly  conse- 
crated. The  canons  forbidding  alienation  are 
numerous  from  the  15th  Ancyran,  a.Dw  315 
downwards;  and  the  31st  and  three  following, 
with  the  65th  Apostolical,  may  be  itill  earlier. 
Justinian  has  numerous  regulations  to  the  same 
effect  in  his  Code  (Lib.  ii.  tit.  2)  and  7th  Novel. 
In  all  these  church  property  seems  to  be  consi- 
dered inalienable,  rather  as  being  in  trust  for 
others  than  upon  higher  grounds :  at  all  events, 
none  of  them  actually  discuss  consecrated  sites 
and  buildings  as  such.  Charlemagne  was  more 
explicit  in  one  of  hb  capitularies  (A.D.  802,  c.  34, 
ed.  Migne) :  ^  Ut  loca  quae  semel  Deo  dedicata 
sunt  ut  monasteria  sint,  maneant  perpetuo  mo- 
nasteria,  nee  possint  ultra  fieri  saecularia  habi- 
tacula."  This  was  generalized  subsequently,  till 
it  appeared  as  a  maxim  in  the  "  Regulae  Juris," 
appended  to  the  6th  book  of  the  Decretals,  la 
these  words :  **  Semel  Deo  dicatum  non  est  ad 
usus  humanos  ulterius  transferendum  "  (Ko.  51). 
Even  the  wood  and  stones  used  in  building  a 
church  were  considered  to  have  shared  its  con- 
secration, and  could  not  afterwards  be  removed 
to  subserve  structures  purely  secular,  though 
they  might  be  burnt.  Events  in  this  respect 
have  long  since  proved  stronger  than  the  De- 
cretals :  and  there  are  some  remarkable  words  <»i 
record  of  Jehovah  Himself  in  taking  possession 
of  the  first  building  ever  dedicated  to  His  service, 
shewing  that  His  acceptance  of  it  was  condi- 
tional, and  might  not,  under  circumstances  which 
actually  took  place,  be  permanent :  **  Now  have 
I  chosen  and  sanctified  this  house,  that  my  name 
may  be  there  for  ever. . . .  But  if  ye  turn  away 
and  forsake  my  statutes  and  my  commandments 
which  I  have  set  before  you  . . .  this  house  which 
I  have  sanctified  for  my  name  will  I  cast  out  of 
my  sight,  and  will  make  it  to  be  a  proverb  and 
a  by-word  among  all  nations"  (2  Chron.  vii.  19, 
20)u  Canonists  have  forgotten  these  words  alto- 
gether in  estimating  the  "  tfjfecfs  of  oonsecratioa." 
Comp.  particularly  Lequeux's  Manual,  TracL  de 
Rebus  SacriSj  1.  xci.  and  cxxvi.-xxxix.  A  larger 
work  is  Gibert's  Corp.  Jur,  Canon,  vol.  ii.  JVaet, 
de  Eccl.  tit.  xv.  [E.  a  Ft] 

CONSECRATION  rEucHARisnc).  (Oms** 
cratio^  SanctifioatiOt  iuptipwtriSj  kyteuriUxJ)  For 
the  distinction  between  consecration  and  bene- 
diction, see  Benediction.  The  general  con- 
sideration of  the  doctrine  of  Eucharistic  com  ecra* 
Uon  belongs  to  theology,  and  the  questloii   is 


CX)NSECRATION 

fiODAi'lered   here  only    m    its    relation    to    th* 
dtnrgy. 

1.  The  principal  formalae  of  consecration  are 
giren  under  Cakon  of  the  LrruROr.  It  will 
be  seen  in  that  article  that  the  most  noteworthy 
difference  between  the  forms  of  consecration  used 
in  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  churches  respec- 
tirely  consists  in  this,  that  in  the  Eastern  Church 
the  Holy  Spirit  b  invoked,  after  the  recitation 
of  the  words  of  institution,  to  descend  upon  the 
elements,  and  make  them  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ  [Epiclesis];  and  this  invocation  is 
commonly  thought  to  imply,  that  consecration 
would  be  imperfect  without  it.  This  seems  also 
to  be  distinctly  implied  in  the  well-known  pass- 
age of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  {Ckitech,  Mydag.  ▼. 
c.  7X  which  speaks  of  the  hallowing  and  changing 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  [Canon  of  the 
LrruBOY,  p.  269].  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
Western  churches,  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  at  thts  part  of  the  liturgy  is  generally 
wanting,  and  the  whole  consecrating  virtue  is 
attributed  by  Western  ritualists  to  the  recitation 
of  the  words  of  institution,  accompanied  by  the 
fitting  gestures,  in  the  Mozarabic  liturgy,  how- 
ever, the  variable  prayer  which  follows  the 
Secrettt  frequently  contains  an  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  the  elements;  and  such  an 
invocHtioQ  is  almost  certainly  an  ancient  rite 
which  the  Latin  Church  has  lost,  not  an  innova- 
tion of  the  Orientals.  Ample  information  on  the 
points  of  difference  in  this  respect  between  East 
and  West  may  be  found  in  Bona  (de  Reb,  Lit, 
iJ.  c.  13,  §§  4,  5X  Renaudot  (Lit.  Orient,  i.  196X 
Toutt«  (note  on  Cyril,  Cat  Mffst.  v.  1\  Le 
Brun  {C^rem.  de  la  Messe,  torn,  iii.),  and  Neale 
(Eastern  Ch.  Introd.  pp.  492  if.). 

2.  in  the  Ordo  Bomanus  III,  c.  16,  the  fol- 
lowing rubrical  directions  are  given.  ** After 
the  Pope  has  communicated  of  the  cup,  which 
is  held  by  the  archdeacon,  the  latter  pours  a 
(tfirtioQ  of  the  remaining  wine  into  the  larger 
rhalice  from  which  the  people  is  to  communicate ; 
for  wine  not  consecrated  but  mingled  v/ith  the 
lx>rd's  Bloo<l  is  completely  sanctified  (sancti- 
ficatur  per  omnem  modum)."  The  reason  of 
thi^  custom  probably  was  that  in  a  very  large 
con<;regation  it  was  difficult  to  consecrate  exactly 
the  quaotity  of  wine  required.  A  small  quantity 
was  therefore  consecrated  in  the  first  instance, 
and  amplified  according  to  the  number  of  com- 
municants by  pouring  in  fresh  wine.  The  whole 
of  the  wine  in  the  cup  was  held  to  be  completely 
roQ<«ecr;ite<i  by  mingling  with  that  which  ha<l 
iMtru  originally  consecrated.  The  same  practice 
U  enjoined  in  the  Ctrernoniitie  of  St.  Benignus 
nt  hijon,  in  the  Cistercian  Statutes,  in  the 
Statutes  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris, 
nnd  in  Lvndwood*s  Constitut.  Provinc,  See  Ma- 
billon  {C/nun,  I'raetiua  in  0/iL  Rom.  pp.  Ixii. 
xrii.). 

:\.  The  placing  a  particle  of  the  consecrated 
bread  in  the  chalice  is  sometimes  called  **con- 
seirration.**  In  the  Miisa  lilyrici  (Bona,  de  Re'*. 
Lit.  p.  553)  the  petition  occurs,  **  Fiat  commistio 
et  onnsecratio  corporis  et  sanguinis  D.  N.  I.  C. 
omnibus  accipientibus  nobis  in  vitam  aetemam ; " 
and  the  17th  canon  of  the  1st  Council  of  Orange 
directs,  **Cnm  capsa  et  calix  offerendus  est,  et 
admixtione  eucharistiae  consecrandus.**  Com- 
pare Commistio. 

4.  On  certain  dajrs  it  is  an  ancient  custom  not 
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to  consecrate  the  sacred  elements.    See  Prar- 
3ANCT1FIED,  LrruRor  of.  [.'.] 

CONSECRATION  OP  BISHOPS  [Bishop  : 
Ordination.] 

CONSENT  TO  MARRIAOE.  The  mar- 
riage-law of  all  countries  turns  upon  one  or 
other  of  two  principles.  Either  marriage  is 
viewed  as  a  union  between  persons,  or  as  the 
disposal  of  a  property.  In  the  former  case, 
the  consent  of  the  parties  themselves  is  the  main 
element  in  it ;  in  the  latter,  that  of  some  other 
person  or  persons.  Still,  in  legislations  founded 
upon  the  former  principle,  the  element  of  cousent 
by  others  comes  in  as  a  salutary  check  upon  rash 
self-disposal  by  the  young;  in  those  founded 
upon  the  latter,  the  recognition  of  a  right  of 
self-sale  in  the  adult  may  equally  check  the  too 
authoritative  interference  of  others. 

The  Jewish  law  is  in  its  inception  essentially 
personal.  Christ  needed  but  to  refer  to  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  full  spirituality  of  the  ouirriagt 
relation  (Matt.  xix.  4 ;  Mark  x.  6).  In  Genesis, 
the  woman  is  at  once  brought  before  us  as  the 
one  "  helpmeet "  for  the  man.  At  the  outset  cf 
the  Adamic  history,  there  is  no  question  of 
selling  or  buying,  no  exercise  of  any  third  will 
between  the  two.  God  simply  brings  the  woman 
to  the  man,  who  at  once  recognises  her  as  bone 
of  his  bones,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh  (c.  ii.  vv.  20, 
22,  23).  As  the  history  proceeds,  however, 
other  elements  develope  themselves.  Slavery 
makes  its  appearance,  and  the  slave-owner  fs 
exhibited  as  giving  the  slave  in  mari'iage  (Gen. 
xvi.  3 ;  XXX.  4). 

Throughout  the  patriarchal  history  f Gen.  xxiv., 
xxix.,  xxxiv. ;  Ex.  ii.  21),  under  the  Law  (K.x. 
xxi.  4,  7,  8 ;  xxii.  17  ;  Dent.  xxii.  16),  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges  (Josh.  xv.  16,  17;  Judg.  1. 
12 ;  XV.  1,  2;  xxi.  1,  7,  8 ;  Kuth  iv.  lOX  under 
the  Monarchy  (1  Sam.  xvii.  25 ;  xviii.  19,  21, 27 ; 
2  Sam.  xiii.  13 ;  1  Kings  ii.  17^  after  the  Cap- 
tivity (Nehem.  xiii.  25),  in  our  Lord's  time  (Matt, 
xxiv.  38 ;  Luke  xvii.  27X  in  the  Apostolic  Church 
(1  Cor.  vii.  38),  the  right  of  the  father  to  give 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  of  the  king  to  give  one 
who  was  under  his  control,  is  either  assumed  or 
asserted. 

It  is  nevertheless  certain,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Selden's  treatise  de  Uxore  EbraicA^  and  as  has 
been  stated  above  under  the  head  Betrothal, 
that  among  the  Jews  the  power  of  self-disposal 
in  marriage  was  singularly  wide  for  either  sex, 
the  man  being  held  of  full  age,  and  capable  of 
marrying  at  his  will  in  the  last  day  of  his  15th 
year,  the  woman  in  the  second  half  of  her  12th, 
whilst  if  betrothed  under  that  age  by  their 
fathers,  girls  could  repudiate  the  engagement 
at  ten.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  forms  used  in 
Jewish  practice  belong  to  the  material,  and  not 
to  the  spiritual  view  of  marriage.  The  pro- 
minence given  to  the  Arrha  or  earnest  [see 
Arrha],  and  the  necessity  for  its  bemg  given  te 
the  woman  herself  either  in  money  or  money's 
worth,  shew  clearly  that  the  grand  spirituality 
of  marriage,  as  exhibited  in  the  second  chapter  of 
Genesis,  had  been  lost  sight  of,  that  it  had  come 
to  be  viewed  e'tsentially  as  an  act  of  wife-buying ; 
and  yet  the  fact  that  the  woman,  firom  earliest 
puberty,  was  reckoned  as  having  the  sole  right 
of  self-sale,  preserved  an  amount  of  freedom  ia 
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the  ooDtract  which   would  otherwiw  seem   to  trothal  the  man  does  not  claim  bis  brkiCy  *1^ 

belong  only  to  that  riew  of  it  which  the  prac-  father  or  brother  or  he  who  has  her  mmtdnm" 
tioe  contradicts.                                                      !  ma^  prosecute  the  surety  till  he  pars  her  mda 

The   Roman  law  exhibits  to  us  a  precisely  or  jointure,  after  which  *'  they  may  f^rt  her  to 

opposite  development ;  it  starts  from   the  ma-  another  husband,  being  a  freeman "  (c  178), 

terial  riew  to  grow  more  and  more  into  the  A  widow  indeed  has  power,  if  she  choose,  to  go 

spiritual  ooe.    Originally  the  father's  potesteu,  to  another  husband,  being  a  freeman  (c  182). 

scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  absolute  owner-  And    the    woman's    consent,   whether    girl    or 

ship,   orershadows  all    the  domestic  relations,  widow,  has  always  great  weight  in  the  eyes  of 

extending  equalW  to  the  wife  and  to  the  children  the  law.     Thus  it  takes  account  of  the  cases  of  a 

of  both  sexes.     Erentually,  so  far  as  marriage  is  man   marrying  a   girl   or  widow  betrothed  to 

concerned,   the  potestas  resolves  itself  simply  another,  ^  yet  with  her  consent "  (c  190X  sod 

into  a  right  of  consent.    And  consent  is  made  in  like  manner  of  hb  ravishing  either  with  her 

the  very  essence  of  marriage.      **Nuptias  non  consent — the   term    apparently  meaning    here, 

concubituj,  sed  consensus  facit,"  are  the  words  carrying    away    without    marriage    (c.    191). 

of  Ulpian  {Dig,  bk.  1. 1.  xvii.  1.  30).     The  vali-  Where   indeed  a  slave   married    a    fxt«wonun 
dity  of  marriages  contracted  by  mere  consent  j  with  her  consent,  her  parents  might  kill  her, 

was  admitted   in  a  constitution  of  Theodosius  or  sell  her  out  of  the  province  (c  2*22).    The 

and  Valentinian,  A.D.  449,  {Code,  bk.  v.  t.  xvii.  laws  of  Luitprand,   a.d.   717,  enact   penalties 

1.  8).  against   those   who  betroth    to  themselves,  or 

1  lis  consent,  moreover,  must  be  at  once  that  marry,   girls    under   twelve,  but    a    fiither  or 

of  the  parties  themselves,  and  of  those  in  whose  brother  may  give  or  betroth  his  daughter  or 

poUHoi  they  are  (Paulus,  Dig,  bk.  xxiii.  t.  ii.  sister  at  any  age  (bk.  ii.  c  6).     And  it  seems 

1.  2).    As  to  slaves,  indeed,  unlike  the  Jewish  to  be  admitted  that  a  girl  of  twelve  may  ^go 

law,   the   Roman    law    never    recognised    such  to  a  husband  "  without  the  will  of  her  parents 

a  thing  as  their  marriage,  and  the  unions  be*  (bk.  vi.  c  61,  and  see  c.  66;  A.D.  724).    The 

tween  men  and  women  slaves,  which  might  be  mundiuf/i,  it  may  be  observed,  appears  also  in 

permitted  and  even  respected  by  their  masters,  the   law  of  the   Allamans,  latter  half  of  8th 

were  of  no  more  legal  value  than  the  coupling  century. 

of  domestic  animnis,  although,  as  may  be  seen        Under  the   law  of  the  Saxons,   a  man  who 

hereafter,  they  might  be  recognised  by  the  supe<  wished  to  marry  had  to  give  300  9oiidi  to  the 

rior  morality  of  the  church.     Where,  indeed,  s  girl's  parents  (t.  iv.  1),  but  if  he  did  so  against 

master  gave  away,  or  allowed  another  to  give  the   parent's   will,  she   consenting,   twice  that 

away,  his  slave  girl  in  marriage  to  a  freeman,  amount  (1.  2).     If  he  wished  to  marry  a  widow, 

or  constituted  a  dos  upon  her,  Justinian  ruled  he  must  offer  the  price  of  her  purchase  to  her 

(as  will  be  further  shewn  hereafter  under  the  guardian  (apparently  a  Latinixed  expression  for 

head  Contract)  that  this  should  amount  to  the  mundoald,  or  mundfoald,  holder  of  the  mam- 

an  enfranchisement  {Code,  bk.  vii.  t.  vi.  1.  9;  dium\  her  relatives  consenting  thereto  (t.  vii. 

2Jnd  Nov.  c.  11).      But   this  of  itself  shows  1.  3).      If  her  guardian   refux^  the  money,  he 

that    marriage   and    slavery   were   held   to  be  must  turn   to  her  next  of  kin,  and   by  their 

incompatible.  consent  he  might  have  her,  but  he  must  have 

The  principle  of  the  freedom  of  marrisge,  and  300  K>lidi  reiidy  to  give  to  the  guardian  (1.  4). 

of  its   resting  mainly  on    the   consent  of  the  Here    a    power    of    consent    in    the     kinsmen 

parties,  stands  genemlly   recognised   in   Justi-  generally,  over  and  above  the  specific  powers  of 

nian's  Code,  and  is  indeed  farther  carried  out  the  holder  of  the  mwuiium,  is  cl«u'Iy  admitted, 
in  it.     '*  None,"  says  a  constitution  of  Diocle-  |      The  Bargundian  law  (originally  of  the  begin- 

tian  and  Maximin,  *'*■  can  be  compelled  either  to  ning  of  the  6th  century)  recognizes  also  some 

marry,  or  to  be  reconciled  after  divorce  "  {Code,  freedom  of  choice  in  the  woman,  especially  if  a 

bk.  V.  t.  iv.  1.  14;  and  see  1.  12,  as  to  the  jilius  .  widow.      Where  a  girl  of  her  own  accord  has 

famiiias),  sought  a  man,  he  has  to  pay  onl j  three  times 

On   the  other    hand,   several  enactments  of  the   **  price   of  marriage "  (nuptiale    pretium) 

Justinian's  Code  shew  that  the  law  looked  rather  instead  of  six  times,  which  he  would  have  to 

upon  marriage,  from  the  woman's  point  of  view,  pay  if  he  had  carried  her  off  against  her  will 

as  the  choice  of  a  husband  for  her,  and  there-  (t.  xii.  cc.  1,  3 ;  see  also  t.  cxc).     A  widow 

fore   held   that  in   the  determination   of  that  wishing   to   remarry   within    the   year   of  her 

choice,  the   counsel  or  even   the  judgment   of  husband's  death,  is  said  to  have  ''free  power" 

third  persons  might  be  csiUed  in  '{Code,  bk.  v.  to  do  so  (t.  xlii.  c  2 ;  law  of  a.d.  517).     But  in 

t.  iv.  1.  1,  20).  a  later  law,  a  power  of  consent  in  parents  seems 

The  influx  of  the  barbarian  nations  into  the  to  be  indicated  (t.  lii.). 
empire  may  be  said  to  have  in  great  measure  I      The  Visigothic  law,  which  has   always  been 

restored,  under  other  names,  those  stricter  views  held  to  bear  peculiar  marks  of  clerical  inspiration, 

of  paternal   authority  which   had   belonged   to  is  especially  restrictive  of  the  woman's  self  dis- 

Rome's  earlier  ages,  at  least  as  respects  women.  '  posal.     A  law  of  Receswind,  allowing  for  the 

In  the  Edict  of  Theodoric  we  find  a  provision  first    time    intermarriage   between    Goths    and 

that  **a  father  shall   not  be  compelled  against  Romans,  enacts  that  a  freeman   may  marry  a 

his  will  to  give  his  family  in  marriage  to  any "  freewoman   with    the    solemn    consent    of  the 

(«.  93).      In  the  Lombard  laws  the  mundium  I  ascendants  ("  prosapiae  "),  and  the  permission  of 

recalls  the  Roman  potettas,  but  under  a  purely  !  the   court  (bk.  iii.  t.  i.  c.  1).      If  a   man  has 

})ecuniary  form,  and  instead  of  being  confined  ,  betrothed  to  himself  a  girl  "  with  the  will  of 

to  the  ascending  line,  seems  to  have  l^longed  to  '  her  father  or  the  other  near  relatives  to  whom 

the  nearest  male  i-elation.      Thus  by  a  law  of  by  law  this  power  is  given,"  the  girl  may  not 

Brtharis  (638  or  643),  if  after  two  years'  be-  ;  marry   another   against   the   will    of  her*  rela- 
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tir(»,  but  Ixith  Khe   an<l   her  husband  shall   be  '  cod  vent"  (bk.  ii.  c  20);  oot  a  very  wide  stretch 


hnnded  over  to  the  power  of  the  man  who  had 
betrothed  her  **  with  the  will  of  her  relatives." 
The  same  course  is  to  be  followed  if  the  father 
has  settled  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  and 
Agreed  upon  the  price ;  and  if  the  father  dies 
before  the  marriage,  the  girl  is  to  be  given  to 
him  to  whom  she  has  been  promised  by  her 
father  **  or  her  mother "  (t.  2),  the  last  words 
implying  seemingly  a  power  of  consent  through- 
out in  the  mother. 

The  consent  of  the  parties  is  not,  however, 
altogether  overiuuked,  especially  after  betrothal, 
when  neither  can  change  his  or  her  will  if  the 
other  will  not  consent  (c.  3 ;  law  of  Chindas- 
winth).  Where  girls  of  full  age  are  betrothed 
to  male  infants,  if  either  party  appears  to  object. 


of  female  freedom.  Further  on,  a  singular  previa 
sion  allows  the  husband  whose  wife  has  deserted 
him,  and  refused  for  five  years  to  make  peuc* 
with  him,  to  marry  another  woman,  "  with  the 
bishop's  consent "  (c  26). 

The  Council  of  Friuli  (A.D.  791)  forbad  the 
marriage  of  infants,  requiring  parity  of  age  and 
mutual  consent.  The  Carlovingian  capitularies, 
which  have  a  sort  of  mixed  clerical  and  civil 
authority,  enact  amongst  other  things  that  none 
shall  marry  a  widow  "  without  the  consent  of 
her  priest  (bk.  vi.  1.  408) ;  a  provision  which 
recalls  one  already  noticed  tVom  the  Visiguthic 
law,  that  marriage  shall  not  be  lawful  unless 
the  wife  be  sought  for  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
appear  to  have  power  over  the  woman,  and  under 


the  betrothal  cannot  stand  good.  Two  years  (as  |  whose  protection  she  is  (bk.  rii.  1. 463);  an  enact- 
in  the  Roman  law)  is  the  period  beyond  which  ment  which  is  either  the  original  or  a  sMghtly 
the  fulfilment  of  the  betrothal  contract  cannot  varied  replica  of  a  supposed  letter  by  Pope  £va- 
be  enforced,  unless  by  the  honest  and  proper  ristus  (a.d.  112-21),  the  spuriousness  of  which 
coDiient  of  parents  or  relatives,  or  of  the  be-  has  been  shown  under  the  head  Benediction. 
trothed  if  of  fuii  age  (c.  4).  And  a  girl's  It  is  however  also  enacted  that  women  are  not 
actual  marringe  without  her  parents'  consent  to  be  compelled  to  marry,  under  penalty  of  treble 
holds  good,  though  she  forfeits  her  share  in  their  ban,  and  public  penance ;  or,  in  default  of  means, 
succession  (t.  ii.  c.  8 ;  and  see  also  t.  iv.  c.  7).  of  prison  or  banishment  (1.  470).  Lastly,  it  may 
And  the  law  admits  that  a  woman  may  be  in  a  be  mentioned  that  the  edict  of  Charlemagne  in 
|iu»ition  to  dispose  of  herself — in  8Uo  arbitrio  814  required  inquiry  to  be  made,  amongst  other 
(t.  iv.  c  2).                                                               I  things,  as  to  men  who  had  wives  **  against  the 

The   Salic   law  hardly  shows  with   sufficient  will  of  their  parents." 
clearness  the  early  Prankish  view  as  to  consent  |      On  one  point,  indeed,  we  may  trace  from  an 

to  marriage.      Towards   the  latter  half  of  the  early  period  a  marked  divergence  between  the 

6th  centurVf  however,  a  general  constitution  of  practice  of  the  Church  and  the  Roman  law.     On 

King  Clot  bar.   recorded   by  Labb^  and    Mansi,  the  subject  of  slave-marriages,  the  Apostolical 

apparently  as  possessing  ecclesiastical  authority  Constitutions  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish 

{Councils,  vol.  ix.  p.  761)  enacts  that  *' none  by  law,  not  of  the  Roman.     Not   only  are  slave- 

our  authority  shall  presume  to  seek  in  marriage  marriages  recognized,  but   it   is   treated  as  an 

a   widow  or  a   girl   without   their  own  will."  offence   in   a  Christian   master   if  he  does  not 

Two  centuries  later  the  Capitulary  of  Compi&gne  **give"  a  wife  to  his  man-slave  (bk.  viii.  c.  32; 

(A.D.  757)  enacts  in  a  particular  case  that  "  if  any  compare  Exod.  xxi.  4).     Again,  in  a  work  which 

man  have  given  his  step-daughter,  being  a  Frank,  perhaps  does  not  greatly  differ  in  date  from  the 

against  her  will   and  that  of  her  mother  and  later  portions  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 

relatives  ..o  a  freeman,  slave,  or  cleric,  and  she  St.  Basil's  first  Canonical  Epistle,  addressed  to 

will  not  have  him  and  leaves  him,  her  relatives  Amphilochius,  bishop  of  Iconium,    the   writer, 

have  power  to  give  her  another  husband  "  (c.  4).  treating  evidently  of  slave-marriages,  says :  **  A 

The  implication  contained  in  the  above  text,  that  woman  who  has  given  herself  to  a  man  against 

marriage  of  a  freewoman  with  a  slave  might  by  hermaster's  will  has  committed  adultery  "(c.  40). 

the  woman's  own  consent   hold   good,  will   be  And  again  more  generally :  **  Marriages  without 

remarked.  the  will  of  those  who  have  authority  (j(ycv  r&w 

Substantially,  with  an  exception  to  be  pre-  Kparo^rrmy)  are  adulteries ;  and  therefore  during 
sently  noticed,  the  Church  did  little  else  than  the  life  of  the  father  or  master  (8c<nr^ov)  they 
follow  the  municipal  law  on  the  subject  of  con-  cannot  be  free  from  impeachment  until  the  assent 
sent,  eventually  adopting  the  Roman  civil  law  as  of  such  "  [termed  here  K^ptoi,  lords]  **  be  ob- 
the  basis  of  her  own.  If  we  e;:cept  a  canon  of  tained ;  for  then  does  the  marriage  acquire  firm- 
doubtful  authority,  to  be  found  in  Gratian  (12th  ness"  (c.  42).  Harsh  as  is  the  tone  of  these 
century),  attributed  either  to  the  4th  or  5th  passages  towards  the  victims  of  slavery,  it  is 
Council  of  Aries  (a.d.  524  or  554),  and  enacting  clear  that  for  Basil  the  relation  of  the  slave  to 
that  widows,  before  professing  continence,  may  the  mast4>r  is  not  the  heathen  one  of  the  thing 
loarry  whom  they  will, — that  virgins  n.ay  do  the  to  its  owner,  but  one  exactly  analogous  to  that 
same, — acd  that  none  should  be  forced  to  accept  of  the  child  to  its  father.  Father  and  master 
a  husband  without  the  will  of  their  parents, —  have  indeed  alike  the  quasi-sovereign  power  of  a 
the  earliest  Church  enactments  seem  to  belong  icvpios ;  the  marriage  of  those  under  their 
io  our  own  British  Isles.  An  Irish  svnod  of  un-  authoritv  is  void  without  their  assent,  but  it  is 
certain  date,  presided  over  by  St.  Patrick,  si»eaks  firm  (/S^/3aios)  with  it. 

thus:  **  What  the  father  wills,  that  let  the  girl        Somewhat  less  than  two  centuries  later  (a.d. 

do,  for  the  head  of  the  woman  is  the  man.     But  541),  the  24th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Orlnins 

the  will  of  the  girl    is   to  be  inquired  of  the  requires  slaves  who  flee  for  sanctuary  to  churches 

father  "  (c.  27).     In  the  so-called  Excerpta  of  in  order  to  marry  to  be  returned  to  their  masters 

Egbert,  archbishop  of  York,  in  the  8th  century,  and  separated,  unless  their  parents  and  masters 

it  is  written :  **  Parents  ought  to  give  women  to  will  let  them  marry.      This  is  again  a  harsh- 

be  united  to  men  in  marnagc.  unless  the  woman  toned  enactment,  but  one  which  really  indicates 

sbeolotely  refuse,  in  which  case  she  mar  enter  a  a  rise  in  the  slave's   condition.      Hitherto  Uw 
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■utter't  ooiuest  has  been  the  9oU  condition  of  Constanttne  and  hlf  mother  Helena,  lr^M^rr^ 

Taliditjr  for  the  slave's  marriage;  Basil  liimself  Aoi,  are  commemorated  May  21  (Co/.  B^9(mL)\ 

assimilated  his  aathoritj  over  the  slare  to  that  June  18  (Cn/L  ArmmS) ;    Magabit  28  =  Xardi 

of  a  fiither.     Now  the  eitstence  of  a  parental  24  {CaL  Etkwp,\     Constantine   b  sen  irately 

aathoritj  is  recognized  in  the  slare  himitelf  to-  commemorated   on   Nor.   16  in    the  UeorgiM 

wards  his  own  offspring,  and  the  slare-parent's  Calendar.                                                        [C] 

consent  is  placed  on  a  lerel  with  that  of  the  «^^.«~  .  •^•mi^^rxn*  »     .r«^«^«.r«** «    ^« 

roster.  CONSTANTINOPLE.    COUNCILS   OP. 

Towirds  the  end  of  the  6th  century,  again  0)  ^J>.  336  (Mansi,  ii.  1167-70)  held   by  the 

(A.D.  58 IX  *  canon  (10)  of  the  1st  Council  of  En«bians  under  Lusebius  of  Nioomedia,  at  which 

MJlcon  expressly  enacU  that  if  two  slaves  inter-  ^t.  Athanasiw  was  exiled  to  Trerea,  Marcrllns 

marry  with   their  master's  consent,  after  the  <>«  Ancyra,  with  several  other  bishope  deposed, 

enfranchisement  of  either  the  marriage  is  not  f****  ^1J«  <>'^«"!*  ^^  received  mto  oommunioii 

dissolved,  thouzh  the  other  be  not  redeemable:  V  the  Alexandrine  Church.    According  to  Raf- 

{ 


a  step _       -       -  -- 

records  of  American  slavery  in  modem  times.  *^«   emperor,  vix.,  Constantine  the  Great,  and 

And  in  the  Carlovingian  era,  the  marriage  of  fccording  to  Lwebius  the  historian  (ooiU.  Jfor  W. 

sUves  with  the  master's  consent  obtains  civil  \^^  ^'  "^^  exclusively  gathered  tc^ther  from 

as  well  as  ecclesiastical  validity.    A  capitulary  ***«  ^PP*'  P">^n«»  of  Asm  Minor,  from  Thrsce, 

annexed  to  the  Lombard  laws  enacU  "  That  the  *"?  ^^     ^»^  ^y^^^  »^?   ?»  ^i**^*''  ^o«**»  *^« 

marriages  of  slaves  be  not  dissolved,  if  they  have  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.     It  seems  to  hare 

had  different  masters, but  so  nevertheless  ™«i  '*>  February,  and  not  separated  till  the  end 

that  the  marriage  itself  be  legal,  and  by  the  will  *»*  •'"*y»  ^  ^'^^  >^  proceedmgs  spread  over  nearly 

of  their  masters"  (c  129).    The  30th  canon  of  "*  months. 

the  2nd  Council  of  Chilons,  A.D.  813,  is  pre-  W  a.d.  339,  or  according  to  Pagi,  340,  by 

cisely  to  the  same  effect.  of<ler  of  the   Emperor  Constantiua,   to  depo«e 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that,  except  so  P«"^   ^^^  n«w*y  elected   bishop  there,   whose 

flir  as  relates  to  the  marriage  of  slaves,  the  rule  orthodoxy  displea^tcd  him,  and  transUte  Eusebiu.s, 

of  the  Church  in  respect  of  the  consents  necessary  ^w  favourite,  from  Nicomedia  to  the  imperial 

to  the  validity  of  marriage  became  hardly  settled  ***  (Mansi,  ii.  1275). 

during  the  period  which  occupies  us.  The  (8)  A.D.  360  (Mansi,  iii.  32.V36),  composed  of 
necessity  for  the  free  consent  of  the  parties  deputies  from  the  council  of  Seleucia,  just  over, 
themselves  was  never  entirely  lost  sight  of;  but  with  some  bishops  summoned  from  Bithjmia,  to 
in  outlying  regions,  and  under  the  pressure  of  meet  them,  about  fifty  in  all  (Soc  iL  41  and  seq.). 
barbarian  feelings  in  certain  races,  the  authority  Most  of  the  former  i^ere  partisans  of  the  metro- 
of  the  father  over  a  daughter  was  almost  acknow-  politan  of  Caesarea,  whose  name  was  Acacius, 
ledged  as  absolute ;  whilst  elsewhere  a  claim  of  and  Semi-Arians.  A  creed  was  published  bj 
the  family  at  large  to  intei-fere  was  at  least  them,  being  the  9th,  says  Socrates,  that  had 
tacitly  admitted.  Towards  the  end  of  the  come  out  since  that  of  Nicaea.  It  was,  in  fact, 
ueriod,  indeed,  in  two  instances  the  priest  or  what  had  been  rehearsed  at  Rimini,  with  the 
bishop  himself  was  made  a  consenting  |)arty.  In  further  declaration  that  neither  substance  nor 
no  instance  however  is  marriage  when  actually  hypostasis  were  permissible  terms  in  speaking  of 
contracted  (except  as  between  slaves)  treated  God.  The  Son  was  pronounced  to  be  like  the 
as  void  or  voidable  for  want  of  the  consent  of  Father  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  Aetiua, 
a  third  person.  As  to  consents  to  Betroth  a  u  ^^^  maintained  the  contrary  opinion,  was  con- 
see  that  word.  See  also  generally  Contract  ov  deroned.  A  synodical  epistle  to  George,  bishop 
Marriaok.                                            [J.  M.  L.]  of  Alexandria,  whose  presbjrter  he  was,  conveyed 

C0N8IGNAT0RIUM,     To  bless  by  the  use  ^*  '^fl""?  P**'*^  "5^°  ^1?  •f'l  **"  followers, 

of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  as  in  confimation,  is  ^""^^^  ^,*'^°P*  ^'£?  ^T^  ^k-  I  '  "??.*  *?'' 


iChrwicon  KpiK.  A*m.)  MV.  that  Bi.hop  John  "■""■^ 'f""""  >f  »«»•      i<;o  bUhop«,wbo  aec..o« 

{.bout  610)  irectrf  «  beaulilW  building.c.lled  '"b^^'b'-g  »•  the«  deposition^  wer«  to  consider 

}^/»..;^»  .^^  .;...» /.A/»^^.«<».    -«  ......^^  fk  *  *u  themselves  deposed  till  they  subscribed.    Llphilais 

con3ign'itO''iuin  abiutot'um.  so  arranged  that  theu-u        rALn^u        uvju'»u*  r      1 

»...i«.  k.»*:.^  .k»..i^  S:       :«     «  -J      u  bishop  of  the  Goths,  who  had  hitherto  professed 

newly  baptized  should  pas<  in  on  one  side,  be  .^    J,.  r  *u  /•  *l  *        i 

^^^.^^*^i  ♦«  *k«  k:.k«J  „.k^    -*   :-  *k        -J  A  the  riicene  faith,  was  one  of  those  present,  and 

presenteit  to  the  bishop  who  sat  m  the  mid<t,  •  •     j  •    ^u  •  i      p  j     •  j  -.     !• 

..«j    ik-™    «.—  -,»„♦    k.,  *u^   ^*k^-     ij        Tu-  joined  in  their  creed.     Eodoxi us  managed  to  slip 

and   then   pass  out   by  the   other  side.      This  ^         a   *•    u   •  a     .u  *  j    l     *u 

arrangement  was  probibly  somewhat  peculiar;  ^r""  .f^''"^^ iH^l,     '  ^""^^^^ j""*^  »>{  ^^* 

the  Pljudo-Alcuin  at  lea^t  (De  Div,  Off.c  19)  ?,^Pf '*;?'*  of  Macedonius.     On  the  other  hand, 

describing   tne  ceremonies  of  Easter-LVe,   says  J-^^^^t^^'*^'  ">[  ^^^'^^^  ^"^  °«f  «"«^«*  «^°  « 

that  the  newly  baptized  were  confirmed    n  the  bearing,  as  havmg  l.een  prenously  dep^ed  at 

sacrarium.     (Ducangc's  GloBsar,,,  s.  v.  *  Consig-  *^"  7"?^  of  Caesarea,  m  Asia  Minor,  under  hi. 

natorium.')  [C.]^  own  father  Eulalius. 

^^^x«.^r.,«^^r«,^     ^^  (4)  The  2nd  general,  met  in  Mry,  A.D.  381, 

C0N8ISTENTES.    [Penitknce.]  to   re-assemble  the  following  year,  for  reasons 

CONSTANTIA,  martyr  at  Kuoeria  under  explained  by  the  bishops  in  their  synodical  letUr 

Nero,  Sept,  19  {Mrnrt,  Hieron.,  Usuardi).      ^C]  o(  that  date  (Mansi,  iii.  583,  note).     Owing  to 

CON8TAN'riNE,bishop.deposition«tChpin  ^^"  ^1^™?^*""*;  """^  ^"^  ?*  ^""^  ^^**  '"^  *T 

irt^.n<.«   A.^.-ii  \')/u^^  u:il.«    fT  .    -j\  rX-\  "'^^^  **««"  'o«^  '^  proceedings  are  not  east  to 

France.  April  12  (,MaH,  Hieron.,  ITsuardi).  [C]  „„^^^,      ^^!^^^  ^^.^  his  account  of  it  bv 

CONSTANTINE  THE  GREAT,  Emperor,  saying  that  the  Emperor  Theodwi is  convened  i 
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council  of  binhops  of  the  same  faith  u  himself, 
in  order  tluit  the  faith  settled  at  Nicaea  might 
prevail,  and  a  bishop  be  appointed  to  the  see  of 
Constantinople  (t.  8).    That  the  bishops  met  at 
his  bidding  is  testified  by  themselves  in  their 
short  address  to  him  subsequently,  to  confirm 
what  they  had  decreed  (Mansi,  t6.  557X  to  say 
nothing  of  other  proofs,  for  which  see  Beveridge 
(^Sffncd,  ii.  89).     Whether  they  re-assembled  at 
his  bidding  we  are  not  told.    Of  their  number 
there  has  never  been  any  dispute,  this  council 
having  in  fact  gone  by  the  name  of  that  of  ^  the 
150  (py)  fathers"  ever  since.     There  were  36 
bishops  of  the  Macedonian  party  likewise  invited, 
but  they  quitted  Constantinople  in  a  body  when 
they  found  that  it  was  the  fiiith  of  the  Nicene 
fathers  to  which  they  would  be  called  upon  to 
subscribe.     Of  those  present,  Timothy,  bishop  of 
A  lexandria,  St.  Meletius  of  Antioch,  who  presided 
at  first,  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Ascholius,  bishop 
of  Thessalonica,  St.  Amphilochius  of  loonium, 
with  the  two  Gregories  of  Naziansum  and  Nyssa, 
were  the  most  considerable.  Nectarine  and  Fla- 
Tian  being  added  to  their  number  before  they 
separated.     Dionysius  Exiguus  (Mansi,  iii.  568-- 
72;  has  preserved   the  names  of  all  who  sub- 
scribed.    Seven  canons  and  a  creed  would  appear 
at  first  sight  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  em- 
peror bv  the  assembled  fathers  for  confirmation 
at  the  close  of  their  labours.    John  Scholasticus, 
however,  the  Greek  collector  of  canons  in  the 
6th  century,  contemporary  with  Dionysius  Exi- 
guus, reckons  only  six  (ap.  Justell.  Bibl,  Jur. 
Canon,  ii.  502).    Dionysius  himself  only  three ; 
but  then  he  has  appended  the  4th  to  the  2nd. 
The  creed  follows  in  his  version  as  in  the  Greek. 
Isidore  Mercator  makes  six  canons  out  of  his 
three,    and     numbers    the     creed    as    a    7th. 
Another  Latin  version  given  in  Mansi  makes  five 
canons  out  of  his  three,  and  omits  the  creed. 
The  Arabic  paraphrase  (t6.)  makes  four  in  all, 
without  the  creed ;  but,  in  addition  to  his  three, 
setting  down  as  a  fourth  canon  6  of  the  Greek 
version.     Whether  any  canons  have  been  lost 
seems  to  admit  of  some  doubt.    Socrates,  as  is 
well    known,    speaks  of   the  establishment  of 
patriarchs  as  one  of  the   things  done   by  this 
council :   and   the  Arabic  paraphrase,   under  a 
Mparate  heading,  **  concerning  the  order  of  the 
prelates,  and  their  rank  and  place,"  explains  this 
as  follows :  **  Honour  besides,  and  the  primacy, 
wax  granted  in  this  council  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
and  he  was  made  first,  the  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople he<^nd,  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  third,  the 
bikhop  of  Antioch   fourth,   and   the   bishop  of 
J«ru»alem  fifth  " — which  is  the  more  remarkable 
a5  neither  it  nor  Socrates  omit  the  canon  ordain- 
ing  special    prerogatives    for   new   Rome.      As 
hcveridge  well  remarks,  it  is  one  difficulty  con- 
nected with  these  canons  {Synod.  iL  98^  that  in 
all  probability  they  were  not  all  passed  at  the 
Mune  council.    This,  and  a  good  deal  more  bear- 
ing upon  the  history  of  the  council,  will  come 
out  as  we  examine  them.     Canon  1  confirms  the 
doctrine  of  the  318  Nicene  Fathers,  condemning 
in   particular  the  errors  of  the  Kunomians  or 
Anomaeans — in  other  words,  the  extreme  Arians 
— the  Eudoxians  or  Arians  pure,  and  the  Semi- 
Arians  or  Pncumatomachi — fighters  against  the 
Holy  Spirit— with   the   followers  of  Sabellius, 
Marrellu%  Photinns,  and  ApoUinaris.     Of  these 
ik€   S^mi-Arians   engaged    most    attentioi    by 


far  here,  from  the  fhrther  error  tnto  whicb  they 
had  fallen  of  late  respecting  the  Divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.    All,  in  short,  that  was  ruled  b) 
this  council  on  doctrine  was  directed  against 
them  exclusively.    But,  as  such,  they  were  more 
properly  termed  Macedonians  than  Semi-Arians, 
from  Macedonius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  de- 
posed at  the  syn^xl   held   there  A.D.  360,   for 
various  crimes,  and  afterwards  founder  of  the 
sect    called    **  Pneumatomachi."      For    obvious 
reasons  they  are  not  designated  here  from  the 
name  of  their  founder.  What  their  erron  were  we 
shall  see  presently.    Canon  2  confines  each  bishop 
to  his  own  diocese,  in  particular  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria  is  restricted  to  Egypt,  the  bishops  of 
the  East  to  the  East  alone,  the  privileges  of  the 
Church  of  Antioch,    in   conformity  with    the 
Nicene  canons,  being  maintained :  the  bishops  of 
Asia,  that  is,  Asia  Minor,  to  the  South-West, 
Pontus  and  Thrace,  similarly  to  their  respective 
limits.     By  the  word  ** diocese"  is  meant,  as 
Beveridge  shows  (p.  93),  a  tract  embracing  seve- 
ral provinces.    The  events  which  had  led  to  this 
enactment  require  some  notice.     Immediately  on 
the  death  of  Valens  (Clinton's  Fasti  R,  A.D.  379, 
col.  4),  St.  Gregory  Naxianzen  appeared  at  Con- 
stantinople, whither  he  was  invited  by  the  ortho- 
dox party  refusing  obedience  to  Demophilus,  the 
Arian  bishop  in  possession.     He  was  consecrated 
by  St.  Meletius  of  Antioch,  who  thus  went  out 
of  his  diocese  to  ordain  him.     Peter,  bishop  of 
Alexandria — then  reckoned  the  second  see  in  the 
world  after  Rome — not  to  be  outdone,  nominated 
Maximus  the  cynic,  as  he  was  called  from  his 
philosophical  antecedents,  to  the  poet,  and  de- 
puted three  bishops  from  Egypt  to  carry  out  his 
consecration  on  the  spot.     Maximus  had   pre- 
viously seemed  to  take  part  with  Gregory,  and 
Theodosins  rejected  him,  when  he  appeared  aa 
his  rival  (Clinton,  t6.  and  Vales,  ad  Sox.  vii.  9). 
This  conflict  of  the  two  sees,  however,  terminated 
in   the  resignation  of  Gregory,  soon  ailer  the 
meeting  of  the  council,  though  he  was  declared 
bishop  there,  and  all  that  related  to  Maximus 
annulled  in  a  special  canon — the  4th. 

Most  probably,  the  3rd  canon,  ordaining  that 
in  future  the  see  of  Constantinople  should  take 
honorary  precedence  (r^  "wp^c^la  tris  rt/«^t) 
next  after  Rome,  was  intended  to  prevent  the 
bishops  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria  from  ever 
attempting  to  take  such  liberties  with  it  again. 

Another  event  had  occurred  meanwhile  (Clin- 
ton, t6.  col.  4X  which  may  be  supposed  to  ac- 
count for  the  salvo  to  the  privileges  of  the 
Church  of  Antioch,  expressed  in  the  2nd  canon. 
St.  Meletius  of  Antioch  had  died  "daring  the 
session  between  May  and  July."  The  funerai 
oration  pronounced  over  him  by  St.  Gregory  ot 
Nyssa  is  still  extant,  but  it  contains  no  historical 
allusions.  There  had  been  a  compact  entered 
into  between  his  party  and  that  of  St.  Paulinus 
at  Antioch  two  years  before — where  they  were 
rival  bishops — that  both  parties,  whenever  either 
of  the  bishops  died,  should  unite  under  the  sur- 
vivor of  them.  In  spite  of  this  understanding, 
Flavian,  who  had  been  one  of  the  chief  promoters 
of  it  among  the  supporters  of  St.  Meletius,  was 
unanimously  appointed  bishop  in  his  stead  by 
the  council  (Cave,  Hitt,  Xtt.  L  277  and  364). 
This  act  not  merely  re-opened  the  schism  at 
Antioch,  but  produced  heart-burnings  elsewhere^ 
the  Western  and  E^ypilMi  \>\b^Q\«  Y^f>XLVi^Kr«A% 
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more  strongly  than  ever  in  favour  of  St.  Paulinus, 
and  the  disapprobation  shown  for  Flavian  by  St. 
Gregory,  tending  to  alienate  numbers  of  his  own 
friends  from  him  amongst  th.*  i*^terns.  It  was, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  principal  ciauses  of  his  retire- 
ment. The  appointment  of  his  successor,  Ke«> 
tarius,  at  the  instance  oi  the  emperor,  was  pro-  : 
bably  the  last  act  of  the  council  of  this  year — 
and  a  strong  act  it  was,  as  Nectarius  had  to  be 
baptised  before  he  could  be  consecrated  (Soz.  vii. 
8).  Dionysitts  Exiguns,  as  has  been  <aid,  ends 
his  canons  of  this  council  with  the  4th.  As 
Beveridge,  too,  remarks  (t6.  p.  98),  traces  of  a 
new  series  commence  with  th**  5th.  It  mns  as 
follows: — "  Concerning  the  tor  o  of  the  Westerns, 
we,  too,  hare  received  those  who  professed 
their  belief,  at  Antioch,  in  one  Godhead  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost."  What  was  this 
tome  of  the  Wasterns?  Beveridge  considers  it 
to  have  been  the  synodical  epistle  i*eceivod  from 
Pope  Damasus  by  the  Easterns  at  their  second 
meeting,  A.d.  38*2,  to  which  they  wrote  their 
own  in  reply.  De  Marca,  Cave,  and  others  pre- 
fer to  consider  it  a  synodical  letter  of  Pope  Da- 
masus, addressed  to  the  synod  of  Antioch  a.d. 
H78  or  9.  Baronius,  another  of  his  to  St.  Pauli- 
nns  of  Antioch  some  years  before.  May  it  not 
be  that  the  first  tome  of  the  kind  was  the 
letter  sent  by  St.  Athanasius  in  the  name  of  his 
synod  at  Alexandria,  a.d.  362,  to  the  Church  of 
Antioch,  which  he  calls  **  a  tome "  himself,  to 
which  St.  Paulinus  is  expressly  said  to  have  sub- 
scribed, and  in  which  the  indivisibility  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  from  the  substance  both  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  is  as  distinctly  set  forth  as 
it  ever  was  afterwards  (Mansi,  iii.  353—4). 
Through  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  and  by  whom  it  was  in  due  time  sub- 
scribed, it  would  find  iU  way  into  the  West  and 
to  Rome,  as  the  rallying  point  of  the  orthodox,  and 
a  bond  of  union,  under  existing  circumstances, 
between  the  sees  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Rome,  whose  acr^ptance  of  its  doctrine  can  scarce 
have  become  known  to  each  other  before  Mace- 
donius,  the  ex-patriarch  of  Constantinople,  com- 
menced assailing  the  Divinity  of  the  third  person 
in  the  Godhead.  On  this,  it  would  immediately 
give  rise  to,  and  be  the  foundation  of,  a  series  of 
**  tomes "  or  epistles  of  the  same  kind  between 
them,  in  which  Constantinople,  being  in  Arian 
hands,  would  take  no  part,  nor  Alexandria  much, 
owing  to  the  banishment  of  its  orthodox  pi'elate, 
Peter,  from  a.d.  373  to  378,  under  Valens.  St. 
Meletius  had  also  been  driven  from  Antioch  a 
year  earlier ;  but  then  we  are  told  expressly  by 
Sozomen  (vi.  7),  his  orthodox  rival,  St.  Paulinus 
was  allowed  to  remain ;  and  this  would  account 
for  the  corresimndence  that  went  on  between 
him  and  Po|)e  Damasus  uninterruptedly  while 
St.  Meletius  was  away,  and  of  which  the  promi- 
nent topic  was  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Now,  as  Mansi  )>oints  out  (iii.  46:^8),  the  synoJs 
of  Antioch  and  Rome  are  confusedly  given  about 
this  time.  There  are  traces  of  a  synod  of  An- 
tioch, as  well  as  of  another  at  Rome,  a.d.  372 ; 
but  the  acts  of  both  have  not  hithei-to  been  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  two  later  stynixls  at 
Rome,  A.D.  377,  an<l  at  Antioch,  the  year  or  two 
years  foi lowing,  under  St.  Meletius,  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  exiles.  And  one  thing  may  well  be 
thought  to  have  been  agreed  U|K)n  at  the  first  of 
t/iesc  sjooJs  of  Antioch,  and  possibly  Uomc  too. 


which  was  aflerwards  confirmed  in  the  2Dd,  »o\ 
is  evidently  referred  to  by  the  Con8tantino|H>lit4B 
fathers  in  their  synodical  letter,  namely,  the 
creed  in  its  enlarged  form.  And  for  this  reasoo 
— St.  Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus, 
was  another  of  the  orthodoi  bishops  who  was 
not  disturbed  in  his  see;  and  his  see,  whether 
subject  to  Antioch  or  not,  then,  must  hare 
brought  him  into  frequent  commonicatioo  with 
it,  even  if  he  had  not  been  a  personal  friend  <^ 
St.  Paulinus,  or  was  not  present  at  the  synod 
held  there  A.D.  372.  Now,  in  c.  119  of  his  work 
called  AnooratuSf  of  which  he  fixes  the  date  him- 
self in  the  next  c.,  viz.,  A.D.  373,  what  was 
reheai*8ed  afterwards  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
as  the  creed  of  the  150  fathers,  "that  is,  of  this 
council  of  Constantinople,  is  set  down  word  for 
word,  so  fiu*  as  its  new  clauses  are  concerned,  and 
sailed  that  of  Nicaea  by  him.  Admit  this  form 
to  have  been  agreed  upon  at  the  synod  of  Antioch, 
in  conjunction,  or  not,  with  that  of  Rome,  a.d. 
372,  and  his  own  use  of  it  the  year  following,  as 
the  authorised  creed  of  the  Churchy  is  explained 
at  once,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  Si.  Gregory 
Nyssen,  if  he  composed  it  at  all«-^  stated  by 
Nicephoros  alone  (xiL  13) — should  not  have 
composed  it  there.  But  Valens  coming  to 
Antioch  in  April  (Clinton,  A.D.  372,  col.  2%  to 
persecute  the  orthodox,  the  prolMbility  would 
be  that  this  synod  was  hastily  broken  up,  and 
remained  in  abeyance  till  AJ>.  378  or  9,  whea 
its  proceedings  were  resumed  under  St.  Meletios, 
and  confirmed  by  163  bishops,  and  with  its  pro- 
ceedings this  creed.  All  at  the  same  time  then 
and  there  subscribed  to  the  Western  tome  or 
letter  of  Pope  Damasus.  Hence,  both  the  lan^ 
guage  of  the  5th  Constantinopolitan  canon  above 
mentioned,  and  of  the  fathers  who  framed  it,  in 
their  synodical  letter,  where  they  say  that 
*Hhis,  their  faith,  which  they  had  pix>fesi>ed 
there  summarily,  might  be  learnt  more  fully 
by  their  West  era  brethren,  on  their  being  so 
good  as  to  refer  to  Htie  tome'  that  emanated 
from  the  synod  of  Antioch,  and  that  set  forth  by 
the  oecumenical  council  of  Constanti&ople  the 
year  before,  in  which  documents  they  had  pro- 
fessed their  faith  at  greater  length.'*  Now, 
what  they  had  set  forth  themselves  was  their 
adherence  to  the  Nicene  faith  and  reprobation 
of  the  heresi^  enumerated  in  their  first  canon ; 
what  they  had  received  from  Antioch  and  ac- 
cepted must  have  been  the  creed  which  has  since 
gone  by  their  name,  but  was  certainly  not  their 
composition ;  and  whatever  else  was  confirmed 
there,  a.d.  378,  including  the  Western  tome. 
Which  of  the  letters  of  Pope  Damasus  is  here 
si^ecified  comes  out  as  plainly.  His  letter  to  St. 
Paulinus  was  written  A.D.  372,  when  there  wa^ 
uobodv  left  at  Antioch  but  St.  Paulinus  to  write 
to.  The  letter  addressed  in  his  own  name  and 
that  of  the  93  bishops  with  him,  ^"to  the 
Catholic  bishops  of  the  East,"  was  "the  tome" 
received  by  the  synod  at  Antioch  A.D.  378-9 
(Mansi,  »6.  p.  459-62);  to  which  they  replied 
the  same  year  (i6.  p.  511-15).  Both  letters 
beinjj;  on  the  same  subject — as  were  the  synods 
ot  372  aud  378-9 — it  was  easy  to  confuse  them. 
Amphilochius,  bishop  of  Iconium,  held  a  synod 
and  wrote  on  the  same  subject  about  the  same 
time  (»6.  p.  503-8). 

We  are  now  in  a  jiosition  to  deal  with  the 
synodical    letter    of    the    reas:»embled    council 
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of  Constantinople  a.d.  382,  and  their  pro- 
ce^ings  generally.  Finding  there  were  still 
ecclesiastical  matters  of  urgent  impoi*tanc8  to  be 
settled,  most  of  the  bishops  who  had  met  at 
Constantinople  A.D.  381,  returned  thither,  as 
Theodoret  relates,  the  following  summer  (Mansi 
ad  Baron.  A.D.  382,  n.  3).  One  of  their  number, 
indeed,  Ascholius,  bishop  of  Thessalonica,  and 
SS.  Epiphanius  and  Jerome  with  him,  had  gone 
meanwhile  to  Rome.  Being  at  Constantinople, 
they  received  a  synodical  letter  from  the  West, 
inviting  them  to  Rome,  where  a  large  gathering 
was  in  contemplation.  This  letter  having  been 
lost,  we  can  only  guess  at  its  contents  from  what 
they  say  in  reply  to  it,  coupled  with  their  5th 
cannn,  which  was  evidently  framed  in  conse- 
queace.  The  affairs  of  the  East  being  in  immi- 
nent peril  and  confusion,  they  beg  to  be  excused 
going  away  so  far  from  their  sees.  They  had 
come  to  Constantinople  on  account  of  what  had 
been  written  by  the  West  after  the  synod  of 
Aquileia  the  year  before  to  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosiu»— evidently  the  letter  in  which  the  conse- 
crations of  Flavian  and  Nectarius  are  mentioned 
diiiapprovingly  (Mansi,  t6.  p.  631-2) — but  had 
made  no  preparations  for  going  further  from 
home.  The  most  they  could  do  Would  be  to  send 
deputies  into  the  West.  Cyriacus,  Eusebius, 
and  Priscian  are  named,  to  explain  their  pro- 
ceedings, which  they  then  epitomise,  commencing 
with  what  has  been  anticipated  above  about  their 
£;iith,  and  ending  with  the  statement  that  Nec- 
tarius and  Flavian  had  been  appointed  canonically 
to  their  respective  sees,  while  St.  Cyril  was 
recognised  by  them  as  bishop  of  Jerusalem  for 
the  same  reason.  Thus  this  letter  explains  the 
framing  of  their  5th  canon,  and  attests  its  date. 
The  same  date  is  assigned  by  Beveridge  to 
canon  6,  restricting  tho  manner  of  instituting 
proceedings  against  bishops,  and  reprobating 
appeals  to  the  secular  power.  But  canon  7, 
prescribing  the  distinctions  to  be  observed  in 
admitting  heretics  into  communion,  is  shown  by 
hiro  not  to  belong  to  this  council  at  all.  It  is 
almost  identical  with  the  95th  TruUan  canon 
(Bev.  ad  1.).  Of  the  creed,  little  more  need  be 
added  to  what  has  been  said.  It  was  in  existence 
A.D.  373,  having  been  probably  framed  at 
Ant  loch,  in  conformity  with  the  synodical  letter 
of  St.  Athanasius,  A.D.  372,  where  it  was  doubt- 
Ipah  conHrmed  a.d.  378-9,  and  received  more 
probably  by  the  5th  canon  of  this  council  A.D. 
3H2,  than  promulgated  separately  by  the  council 
of  the  year  preceding.  Possibly  this  may  have 
been  the  creed  called  by  Cassian  (/>«  Inoam.  vi. 
3  and  6)  as  late  as  a.d.  430,  **  peculiarly  the 
creeii  of  the  city  and  Church  of  Antioch."  From 
the  portion  of  it  given  by  him  it  is  as  likely  to  have 
been  this,  as  that  of  A.D.  363  (for  which  see 
Soc  iii.  25),  or  any  other  between  them.  That 
there  is  a  family  likeness  between  it  and  the 
creed  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  commented  on 
bv  St.  Cyril  will  be  seen  on  comparing  them 
(Heurtley's  De  Fide  et  S,  p.  9-13>  On  this 
hypothesis  alone  we  can  understand  why  no 
notice  should  have  been  taken  of  it  at  the 
council  of  Ephesus,  a.d.  431,  and  in  the  African 
code,  namely,  because  it  had  originated  with  a 
provincial,  and  only  been  as  yet  received  by  a 
general  council.  It  was  promulj^nted  as  identical 
with  that  of  Nicaea  for  the  tirbt  time  bv  the 
fathers  of  the  4th  coaaciL 


No  more  remains  but  to  observe  thai  the  dng. 
matiu  professions  of  the  council  of  381  were  con- 
firmed by  Theodosius  in  a  constitution  datetl 
July  30  of  the  same  year,  and  addressed  to 
Antonius,  proconsul  of  Asia,  by  which  the 
churches  are  ordered  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
bishops  in  communion  with  Nectarius  and  others 
who  composed  it,  the  Eunomians,  Arians,  and 
Antians  having  been  deprived  of  their  churches 
by  a  constitution  issued  ten  days  earlier  {Cod. 
Theod.  xvi.  tit.  1, 1.  3,  and  tit.  5,  L  8>  And  it 
was  received  by  Pope  Damasus,  and  has  been 
regarded  in  the  West  ever  since,  so  far,  as  oecu- 
menical. Its  first  four  canons,  in  the  same  way, 
have  been  always  admitted  into  Western  collec- 
tions. But  what  passed  at  the  supplemeLtal 
council  of  382  never  seems  to  have  been  con* 
firmed  or  received  equally.  It  was  in  declining 
to  come  to  this  last  council  that  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  said,  in  his  epistle  to  Procopius  (cxzz. 
ed.  Migne),  **  that  he  had  come  to  the  resolution 
of  avoiding  every  meeting  of  bishops,  for  that  he 
had  never  seen  any  syncd  end  well,  or  assuage 
rather  than  aggravate  disorders."  His  cele- 
brated oration  (t6.  zlii.X  known  as  his  ** farewell" 
to  the  council  of  381,  is  inspired  by  a  very 
different  spirit. 

Lastly,  there  was  a  third  meeting  of  bishops 
held  at  Constantinople,  by  command  of  Theo- 
dosius, A.D.  383,  under  Nectarius,  to  devise 
remedies  for  the  confusion  created  by  so  many 
sees  passing  out  of  the  hands  of  the  heterodoz 
into  those  of  the  orthodox  party  (Soc  v.  10). 
The  Arian,  Eunomian,  and  Macedonian  bishops 
were  required  to  attend  there  with  confessions 
of  their  faith,  which  the  emperor,  after  examin- 
ing carefully,  rejected  in  favour  of  Nicaea.  The 
Novatians  alone,  receiving  this,  were  placed  by 
him  upon  equal  terms  with  the  orthodox.  Of 
the  heterodoz  professions,  that  of  Eunomius  is 
extant,  and  not  without  interest.  It  may  be 
seen  in  Cave  (Hist,  Lit  i.  210>  It  is  said  t<i 
have  been  on  this  occasion  that  AmphilochiuS} 
bishop  of  Iconium,  on  entering  the  palace,  made 
the  usual  obeisance  to  Theodosius,  but  took  na 
notice  of  Arcadius,  his  son,  standing  at  his  side. 
When  the  emperor  reproved  him  for  this,  **  You 
see,  sire,*'  said  the  bishop,  **  how  impatient  you 
are  that  your  own  son  should  be  slighted ;  much 
more  will  God  punish  those  who  refuse  due 
honour  to  his  only  begotten  Son"  (Theod.  v.  16). 

(6)  A.D.  394 — reckoning  that  of  383  as  the 
5th.  Among  those  present  were  Nectarius  of 
Constantinople,  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  Flavian 
of  Antioch,  &c.  What  called  them  together,  in 
all  probability,  was  the  dedication  of  a  new 
church  in  honour  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul :  which 
done,  they  sat  in  judgment  on  a  controversy 
between  two  rival  bishops  of  Bostra,  Bagadiua, 
and  Agapius;  against  the  former  of  whom  it 
was  pleaded  that  he  had  been  deposed  by  two 
bishops,  since  dead.  The  council  decreed  that, 
in  future,  not  even  three,  much  less  two,  bishops 
should  have  the  power  of  deposing  another,  but 
that,  in  conformity  with  the  apostolic  canons 
(and  this  express  reference  to  them  in  such  an 
assemblage  is  most  noteworthy),  it  should  be 
held  to  belong  to  a  larger  synod,  and  the  bishops 
of  the  province  (Mansi,  iii.  851-4). 

(7)  A.D.  399,  of  22  bishops  under  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  to  enquire  into  seven  capital  charges 
brought  against  AntoniBOs,  bishop  of  E\fKtan9u 
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At  he  died  before  the  witnesses  could  he  <>vk- 
mined,  St.  Chrjsodtom,  at  the  request  of  the 
£phesine  clergy,  went  over  thither,  and,  at  the 
liead  of  70  bishops,  appointed  Heraclides  a  deacon 
in  his  place,  and  deposed  b  bishops  that  had  been 
simoniacallj  ordained  by  him.  Their  proceedings 
are  of  some  interest,  and  contain  a  reference  to 
the  canons  of  the  African  Church  (Mansi,  iii. 
991-6>.  Strictly  speaking,  this  last  was  a  synod 
of  Ephesos. 

(8)  A.D,  404,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  St.  Chry- 
Bostom,  who  ha4  been  recalled  from  exile  by  the 
emperor  and  retaken  possession  of  his  see,  from 
which  he  had  been  deposed  by  *Hhe  Synod  of  the 
Oak.**  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  was  not  present 
on  this  occasion,  having  had  to  fly  Constan- 
tinople on  the  return  of  his  rival.  Still  he  was 
not  unrepresented ;  and  St.  Chrysostom  had  by 
this  time  provoked  another  enemy  (Clinton,  A.D. 
404,  col.  4)  in  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  whose  statue 
he  had  denounced  from  the  games  and  revels 
permitted  to  be  held  round  it  in  offensive  prox- 
imity to  his  church.  At  this  synod  he  seems  to 
have  given  attendance  (vL  18)  when  the  question 
of  his  former  deposition  was  argued.  Thirty-six 
bishops  had  condemned  him :  but  sixty-five 
bishops,  he  rejoined,  had,  by  communicating 
with  him,  voted  in  his  favour  (Vales,  ad  1.).  it 
is  not  implied  in  these  words,  as  some  seem  to 
have  supposed,  that  a  synod  was  actually  sitting 
in  his  favour  now,  any  more  than  during  the 
Synod  of  the  Oak,  the  deputies  from  which 
found  him  surrounded,  but  not  synodically,  by 
forty  bishops,  in  his  own  palace.  The  4th  or 
12th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Antioch  was 
alleged  by  his  opponents :  his  defence  was  that 
it  was  framed  by  the  Arians  (Reading,  i&.). 
As  quoted  by  his  opponents,  indeed,  it  was 
differently  worded  from  what  either  the  4th 
or  12th  are  now ;  so  that  possibly  there  may 
have  been  an  Arian  version  of  these  canons, 
against  which  his  objection  held  good.  The 
synod,  however,  decided  against  him,  and  his 
banishment  to  Comana,  on  the  Black  Sea,  says 
Socrates — to  Chicusus,  in  Armenia,  say  others 
— followed,  where  he  died. 

(9)  A.D.  426,  on  the  last  day  of  February, 
when  Sisinnius  was  consecrated  bishop  there,  in 
the  room  of  Atticus.  Afterwards,  the  errors  of 
the  Massalians,  or  Euchites,  were  condemned,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Bishops  of  Iconium  and  Sida, 
as  we  learn  from  the  7th  action  of  the  Council 
of  Ephesus.  A  severe  sentence  was  passed  on 
any  charged  with  holding  them  after  this  denun- 
ciation (Mansi,  iv.  541-2). 

(10)  A.D.  428,  on  the  death  of  Sisinnius,  when 
the  well-known  Kestorius  was  consecrated 
(Mansi,  iv.  543-4). 

(11)  A.D.  431,  October  25,  four  months  after 
Nestorius  had  been  deposed,  to  conseci'ate  Max- 
imian  in  his  place  (Mansi,  v.  1045).  This  done, 
Maximian  presided,  and  joined  in  a  synodical 
letter,  enclosing  that  of  the  Counci.  of  Ephesus, 
with  its  first  six  canons,  as  they  are  called,  to 
the  bishops  of  ancient  Epirus,  whom  attempts 
had  been  made  to  detach  from  orthodoxy  (ib, 
257).  Letters  were  written  likewise  by  him 
and  by  the  emperor  to  Pope  Celestine,  St.  Cyril, 
and  other  bishops,  to  acquaint  them  with  his 
elevation,  at  which  all  expressed  themselves  well 
pleased  (jU),  257-92).  Another  synod  apftears  to 
bare  been  held  by  him  the  year  following,  for 


restoring  peace  between  his  own  Church  and  thai 
of  Antioch  (i&.  1049-50). 

(18)  A.D.  443,  probably  (liansi,  tL  463-€, 
comp.  Cave,  i.  479)  to  consider  the  case  oi 
Athanasius,  bishop  of  Perrhe,  on  the  Euphrates, 
afterwards  deposed  at  Antioch  under  Domnns. 
Here  he  seems  to  have  got  letters  in  his  fiivoor 
from  Proclus  (comp.  Cone,  Hierap,  A.D.  445). 

(18)  A.D.  448,  Kovember  8,  under  Flavian,  to 
enquire  into  a  dispute  between  Florentins, 
metropolitan  of  Sardis,  and  two  of  his  soffiragans: 
but  while  sitting,  it  was  called  upon  by  Eusebius, 
bishop  of  Dorylaeum,  one  of  its  members,  and 
who  had,  as  a  layman,  denounced  Nestorius,  to 
summon  Eutyches,  archimandrite  of  a  convent 
of  three  hundred  monks,  and  as  resolute  an  op- 
ponent of  Nestorius  as  himself,  on  a  chai^  that 
he  felt  obliged  to  press  against  him.  The  charge 
was  that  he  recognised  but  one  nature  in  Christ. 
Messengers  were  despatched  to  invite  Eutyche< 
to  peruse  what  Eusebius  had  alleged  against  him. 
Meanwhile,  two  letters  of  St.  Cyril— his  secona 
to  Nestorius,  recited  and  approved  at  the  Council 
of  Ephesus,  and  his  letter  to  John  of  Antioch, 
on  their  reconciliation — were  read  out,  and  pro- 
nounced orthodox  by  alL  A  reply  was  brought 
subsequently  from  Eutyches,  that  he  refused  to 
quit  his  monastery.  A  2nd  and  3rd  citation 
followed  in  succession.  Then  he  promised  at- 
tendance withm  a  week.  While  waiting  for 
him,  the  council  listened  to  some  minutes  of  a 
conversation  between  him  and  the  two  prrabyters 
charged  with  his  2nd  citation,  when  they  said 
he  expressly  denied  two  natures  in  Christ.  At 
last  he  appeared,  made  profession  of  his  fiiith, 
and  was  condemned  —  thirty-two  bishops  an»l 
twenty-three  archimandrites  subscribing  to  his 
deposition  from  the  priesthood  and  monastic 
dignity.  Proceedinji^  occupied  altogether  seven 
sessions — ^the  last  of  which  was  held  November  2*2. 
Its  acts  were  recited  in  a  subsequent  council  of 
the  year  following  at  Constantinople;  at  Ephesus, 
also,  the  year  following,  under  Dioscorus;  and 
again,  in  the  1st  session  of  the  (^uncil  of  Chal- 
cedon,  where  they  may  be  read  still  (Mansi,  vi. 
495-6,  and  then  649-754). 

(14)  A.D.  449,  April  8,  of  thirty  bishops  under 
Thalassius,  archbishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cippadocia, 
held  by  order  of  the  emperor,  to  re-consider  the 
sentence  passed  on  Eutyches  by  the  council  under 
Flavian,  on  a  representation  from  the  former 
that  its  acts  had  been  falsified.  This,  honever, 
was  proved  untrue.  Another  session  was  held 
April  27,  on  a  second  petition  from  Eutyches,  to 
have  the  statement  of  Magnus — the  oHicial  or 
silentiary,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the 
council  under  Flavian — ^taken  down,  which  was 
done.  This  officer  declared  to  having  seen  the 
instrument  containing  his  deposition,  before  the 
session  was  held  at  which  it  was  resolved  on. 
The  acts  of  this  council  are  likewise  preserved  in 
Ihe  first  session  of  that  of  Chaicedon  (Mansi,  vi. 
503-4,  and  then  753-828). 

(15)  A.D.  450,  at  which  Anatolius  was  ordained 
bishop ;  and  then,  some  months  afterwards,  at 
the  head  of  his  suffragans  and  clergy,  made  pro- 
fession of  his  faith  and  subscribed  to  the  cele- 
brated letter  of  St.  Leo  to  his  predecessor 
Flavian,  in  the  presence  of  four  l^ates  from 
Rome,  charged  to  obtain  proofs  of  his  orthodoxy 
(Mansi,  vi.  509-14,  with  ep.  Ixix.  of  St.  Lo«^ 
•6.  83-5). 
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(16)  A.D.  457,  under  Aoatolius  by  order  of 
the  Emperar  Leo,  whom  be  had  jtut  crowned,  to 
take  cognisance  of  the  petitions  that  had  arrived 
from  Alexandria  for  and  against  Timothy  Aeluras, 
who,  on  the  marder  of  St.  Proterius,  had  been  in- 
atalled  bishop  there  by  the  opponents  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon,  and  to  consider  what  could  be 
done  to  restore  peace.  The  council  anathema- 
tised Aelurus  and  his  party  (Mansi,  vii.  521-2 
k  869-70). 

(17)  A.D.  459,  nnder  Gennadios.  Eighty-one 
bishops  subscribed  to  its  synodical  letter  still 
«ztant,  in  which  the  2nd  canon  of  the  (Council 
of  Chalcedon  is  cit«d  with  approval  against  some 
simoniacal  ordinations  recent!/  brought  to  light 
in  Galatia  (Mansi,  vii.  911-20). 

(18)  A.D.  478,  under  Acacins,  in  which  Peter, 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  sornamed  the  Fuller,  Paul  of 
Kphesus,  and  John  of  Apamea,  were  condemned : 
and  a  letter  addressed  to  Simplicius,  bishop  of 
Ilome,  to  acquaint  him  with,  and  request  him  to 
concur  in,  their  condemnation  (Mansi,  viL  1017- 
22,  comp.  Vales.  Obaerv,  m  Evag,  L  2).  A  letter 
was  addressed  at  the  same  time  by  Acacius  to 
Peter  the  Fuller  himself,  rebuking  him  for  having 
introduced  the  clause  "  Who  was  crucified  for 
us  "  into  the  Trisagion  or  hymn  to  the  Trinity, 
liitherto  this  letter  has  been  printed  as  if  it  had 
issued  from  a  synod  five  years  later,  when  in 
fnct  there  was  no  such  synod  (JMansi,  ib,  1119- 
24). 

(19)  A.D.  492,  under  Euphemiua :  in  favour  of 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon ;  but  as  he  declined 
removing  the  name  of  his  predecessor  Acacius 
from  the  sacred  diptychs,  he  was  not  recognised 
as  bishop  by  popes  Felix  and  Gelasius,  to  whom 
he  transmitted  its  acts,  though  his  orthodoxy 
was  allowed  (Mansi,  vii.  1175-80). 

(20)  A.D.  496,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Ana- 
stasius  I.,  in  which  the  Henoticon  of  2^no  was 
confirmed,  Euphemius,  bishop  of  Constantinople 
deposed ;  and  Macedonius,  the  second  of  that  name 
who  had  presided  there,  substituted  for  him 
(Mansi,  viii.  186-7). 

(21)  A.D.  498,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Ana- 
sLisiuM  1.,  in  which  Flavian,  the  second  bishop  of 
Antioch  of  that  name,  and  Philoienus  of  Uiera- 
polis,  took  the  lead  :  condemning  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  and  all  who  opposed  the  Monophysite 
doctrine,  or  would  not  accept  the  interpolated 
clause  "  Who  was  crucified  for  us  **  in  the  Tris- 
agion. But  it  seems  probable  that  this  council 
took  place  a  year  later;  and  that  another  had 
met  a  year  earlier,  under  Macedonius,  less  hostile 
to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  than  this,  and  of 
which  this  was  the  reaction  (Mansi,  viii.  197— 
2CH>). 

(22)  A.D.  518,  July  20,  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror Justin,  at  which  the  names  of  the  Councils 
of  Nicaea,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalce- 
don :  of  St.  Leo  of  Rome,  with  Euphemius  and 
Macedonius  of  Constantinople,  were  restored  in 
the  sacred  diptychs:  and  Severus  and  all  other 
<ipponents  of  the  4th  council  anathematised. 
Its  synodical  letter  signed  by  forty  bishops  and 
addressed  to  the  Constantinopolitan  bishop,  John 
IL,  praying  his  assent  to  its  acta,  is  preserved  in 
the  5th  action  of  the  council  under  Mennas,  a.d. 
536,  as  are  his  letters  informing  the  Eastern 
liishops  of  what  had  been  done  there.  Count 
Ctratns  was  despat<:hed  to  Rome  by  the  emfioror 
with  letters  from  himiielf  and  the  patriarch  to  |hi{>g 


Hurmisdas,  hoping  that  peace  might  under  thene 
circumstances  be  restored  between  them.  The 
answers  of  Hormisdas,  his  instructions  to  the 
legates  despatched  by  him  to  Constantinople, 
their  accounts  of  their  reception  there,  tne  pro- 
fession signed  by  the  patriarch,  and  subsequent 
correspondence  Inetween  him  and  the  pope,  may 
all  be  read  amongst  the  epistles  of  the  latter 
(Mansi,  viii.  435-65).  The  Easterns  had  to  ana- 
thematise Acacins  of  Constantinople  by  name, 
and  to  erape  his,  and  the  names  of  all  others, 
Euphemius  and  Macedonius  included,  who  had 
not  erased  his  previously,  from  the  sacred 
diptychs,  before  the  pope  would  readmit  *hem  to 
his  communion  (76.  573-8). 

(28)  A.D.  531,  under  Epiphanios,  who  waa 
then  patriarch,  to  enquire  into  the  consecration 
of  Stephen,  Metropolitan  of  Larissa,  within  the 
diocese  of  Thrace,  which,  contrary  to  the  28th 
canon  of  Chalcedon,  had  been  made  without 
consulting  him.  Stephen,  having  been  deposed 
by  him  on  these  grounds,  appealed  to  Rome ;  but 
the  acts  of  the  synod  held  there  to  consider  his 
appeal  are  defective,  so  that  it  is  not  known  with 
what  success  (Mansi,  viii.  739-40). 

(24)  A.D.  536.  According  to  some,  three 
synods  were  held  there  this  year :  1.  in  which 
pope  Agapetus  presided  and  deposed  Anthimus, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople :  but  this,  as  Mansi 
shews  (viii.  871-2X  the  emperor  Justinian  had 
already  done,  besides  confirming  the  election  of 
Mennas  in  his  stead,  at  the  instance  of  the  clergy 
and  people  of  the  city.  Agapetus,  who  had 
come  thither  on  a  mission  from  Theodatus,  king 
of  the  Goths,  having  previously  refused  his 
communion,  had  unquestionably  procured  his 
ejection :  and  he  afterwards  consecrated  Mennas, 
as  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  had  St.  John  Chry- 
sostom,  at  the  request  of  the  emperor.  2.  ia 
which  a  number  of  Eastern  bishops  met  to  draw 
up  a  petition  to  the  pope  requesting  him  to  call 
upon  Anthimus,  subsequently  to  his  deposition 
but  previously  to  his  going  back  to  Trebizond 
from  which  he  had  been  translated,  for  a  retrac- 
tation of  his  denial  of  two  natures  in  Christ : 
but  this  can  hardly  be  called  a  council ;  and  the 
death  of  the  pope  stopped  anv  definitive  actioD 
on  his  part  (/6.).  3.  under  Mennas,  after  the 
death  of  the  pope,  consisting  of  five  actions,  the 
first  of  which  took  place.  May  2,  in  a  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  near  the  great  church, 
Mennas  presiding,  and  having  on  his  right, 
among  others,  five  Italian  bishops,  who  had  come 
to  Constantinople  from  the  late  po|ie,  and  re- 
mained there  with  him  on  his  arrival.  The 
first  thing  brought  before  the  council  was  a 
petition  ^om  various  monastic  bodies  in  Con- 
stantinople, Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Mount 
Sinai  to  the  emperor,  begging  that  the  sentence, 
stayed  only  by  the  death  of  the  pope,  against  An- 
thimus, might  be  carried  out ;  a  general  account 
of  what  had  passed  between  them  and  the  pope 
followed,  their  petition  to  him  was  produced  by 
the  Italian  bishops  present  and  recited ;  after  it 
another  petition  to  him  from  some  Eastcra 
bishops  on  the  same  subject ;  and  his  own  letter 
to  Peter,  bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  reply.  Desirous 
of  following  out  his  decision,  the  council  sent  de- 
puties to  acquaint  Anthimun  with  its  proceedings, 
and  bid  him  appear  there  within  three  days. 
The  second  and  third  actions  fiassed  in  sending 
him  similar  summontts,  but  all  his  hvd\tt%>\NML«a 
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having  been  searched  repeatedly  without  finding 
him,  his  condemnation  and  deposition  was  at 
length  decreed  in  the  foui  h  action  bj  the  coun- 
cil and  its  president,  and  signed  by  seventy-two 
bishops  or  their  representatives,  and  two  deacons 
of  the  Roman  Church.  At  the  fifth  and  last 
action  a  number  of  documents  were  recited.  1. 
A  petiticm  of  the  bishop  of  Apamea  and  other 
Syrian  bishops  to  the  emperor  against  Anthimus, 
Severus,  and  others  of  the  Monophysite  party. 
2.  Another  petition  to  him  from  some  monks  of 
Palestine  and  Syria  to  the  same  effect.  3.  A 
similar  petition  from  the  same  monks  to  this 
council.  4.  Two  letters  of  pope  Hormisdas, 
one  dated  A.D.  518,  and  relating  to  the  Constan- 
tinopoiitan  synod  of  that  year;  the  other  ad- 
dressed to  Epiphanius,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople three  years  later,  requesting  him  to  act, 
and  directing  him  how  to  act,  in  his  stead  in  re- 
ceiving converts  from  the  Monophy sites.  5. 
A  petition  from  the  clergy  and  monks  of  Antioch 
to  the  patriarch  John  and  synod  of  Constantino- 
ple, A.D.  518,  against  Severus.  6.  An  address  of 
the  same  synod  to  the  patriarch  John.  7.  A 
petition  of  the  monastic  bodies  in  Constantinople 
to  the  same  synod,  with  a  narrative  of  the 
acclamations  amidst  which  its  decisions  had  been 
carried  out  by  John.  8.  His  letters  to  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and  bishop  of  Tyre 
thereon,  and  their  replies  to  him,  with  another 
narrative  showing  how  rapturously  the  church 
of  Tyre  had  received  them.  9.  A  similar  letter 
from  the  bishops  of  Syria  secunda  to  the  same 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  with  a  narrative  of 
proceedings  against  Peter,  bishop  of  Apamea,  for 
his  Monophysite  sayings :  and  a  petition  presented 
to  them  by  the  monks  of  his  diocese  against  him 
and  Severus.  All  which  having  been  read,  an 
anathema  was  passed  upon  him,  Severus  and 
Zoaras,  one  of  their  followers,  by  the  council 
DOW  sitting — this  is  inexcusably  left  by  Mansi 
(viii.  1137-8)  with  its  corrupt  heading  uncor- 
rected, ascribing  it  to  a  former  synod — and  then 
by  Mennas,  its  president ;  according  to  the  order 
observed  in  the  4th  action  in  passing  sentence 
upon  Anthimus.  Eighty-eight  bishops  or  their 
representatives,  and  two  deacons  of  the  Roman 
church  as  before,  subscribed  on  this  occasion. 
A  constitution  of  the  emperor  addre^ed  to 
Mennas  confirmed  their  sentence  (Mansi,  viii. 
869-1162). 

(25)  A.D.  538,  says  Valesius,  541  Cave,  543 
Mansif  under  Mennas  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Justinian,  in  support  of  his  edict  against  the 
errors  of  Origen,  denounced  to  him  in  a  petition 
from  four  monks  of  Jerusalem,  placed  in  his 
hands,  says  Liberatus  {Brev,  23)  by  Pelagius,  a 
Roman  envoy,  whom  he  had  sent  thither  on  a 
different  errand,  with  the  express  object  of 
injuring  Theodore,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  in  Cappa- 
docia,  surnamed  Ascidas,  who  defended  Origen. 
His  edict,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  book  against 
Origen  aitl  addressed  to  Mennas,  is  given  at 
length  by  Mansi  (iz.  487-588).  It  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  other  patriarchs  and  to  pope  Vigi- 
lins.  The  council  backed  it  by  15  anathemas 
against  Origen  and  his  errors,  usually  placed  at 
tlie  end  of  the  acts  of  the  5th  general  council 
(Blansi,  ib.  395-400)  with  which  this  council 
came  to  be  subsequently  confused,  in  consequence, 
•.lys  Cave,  of  their  respective  acts  having  formed 
vplume  (Mansi.  ib,  121-4;  and  alto  703-8). 


(86)  A.D.  546,  according  to  Gamier  {Ditt.  ad 
LiberaU  c  iv.)  under  Mennaa  to  uaent  to  ths 
1st  edict,  now  lost,  of  the  emperor  Jastiaka 
against  the  three  chapters  the  year  before.  Both 
Cave  and  Mansi  pass  over  this  oonndl,  and  tub- 
stitute  for  it  another,  supposed  to  have  bees 
held  by  pope  Vigilius  the  year  following,  after 
his  arrival  in  February  (Clinton,  A.D.  547,  eoL 
4),  at  which  it  was  decided  to  refer  pasaing  sen* 
tence  upon  the  three  chapters  to  the  meeting  of 
the  general  council  about  to  take  place  (Mansi, 
ix.  125-8). 

(87)  A.D.  553,  the  5th  general,  held  by  order 
of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  and  compoeed  of  165 
bishops,  with  Eutychius,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, for  their  president :  Pope  Vigilius  being 
on  the  spot  all  the  time,  but  declining  to  attend ; 
indeed,  he  was  not  even  represented  there.  As 
far  back  as  his  election,  A.D.  537,  according  to 
Victor  of  Tunis,  he  had  been  secretly  pledged 
to  the  Empress  Theodora,  who  fitvoured  the 
Monophysite  paiiy,  to  assent  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  three  chapters  (Gam.  ocf  LA.  Brttiar, 
c.  22) ;  and  this  step,  according  to  liberatus  (ih, 
c.  24X  had  been  preued  upon  the  emperor  all  the 
more  warmly  since  then,  in  consequence  of  the 
condemnation  of  the  Origenists  in  a  council  under 
Mennas  the  year  following.  Theodore,  bishop  of 
Caesarea,  a  devoted  Origenist  and  friend  of  thf 
empress,  pointed  it  out  in  fiu;t  as  a  means  of  brings 
ing  back  a  large  section  of  the  Monophysites 
to  the  church.  Their  opposition  to  the  4th  gene- 
ral council,  he  averred,  lay  in  the  ooontenance 
suppoaed  to  be  given  by  it  to  these  writings — L 
The  woT^  of  Theodore,  bishop  of  Mopauestia ; 
2.  The  letter  of  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa,  to  Maris; 
and  3,  what  Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cyrus,  had 
published  against  St.  Cyril :  the  third,  however, 
he  forbore  to  name ;  all  held  to  be  tainted  with 
Nestorianism.  By  condemning  them,  he  seems 
to  have  calculated  the  authority  of  the  council 
that  had  treated  their  authors  at  least  so  fiivour- 
ably,  would  be  undermined.  Justinian,  acting 
on  his  advice,  had  already  condemned  them  twice, 
A.D.  545  and  551  (Gieseler,  i.  325 ;  Cunningham's 
Tr.,  no  date  is  assigned  to  the  two  pieces  given 
in  Mansi,  ix.  537-82,  and  589-^46);  and  the 
first  time  had  been  followed  by  Vigilius,  whose 
**  Judicatum,"  published  at  Constantinople,  ▲.!>. 
548,  is  quoted  in  part  by  the  emperor  in  his 
address  to  this  counoil  (Mansi,  ix.  17S-86,  and 
again,  582-8)  on  its  assembling.  But  Vigilius 
had,  A.D.  547,  declared  against  coming  to  any 
decision  on  the  subject  till  it  had  been  discussed 
in  a  general  council ;  and  to  this  he  went  back 
on  ascertaining  what  indignation  his  **Jodi- 
catum  **  had  caused  in  Africa  and  in  the  West, 
and  excommunicated  Mennas  and  Theodore  for 
having  gone  further  (Mansi,  ib.  58-61).  Accord- 
ingly, the  emperor  decided  on  summoning  this 
council  to  examine  and  pronounce  upon  them; 
and  Eutychius,  the  Constantinopolitan  patriazxh, 
addressed  a  letter  to  Vigilius,  which  was  read 
out  at  its  first  ses»(ion.  May  5,  requesting  him 
to  come  and  preside  over  its  deliberations.  Vigi- 
lius assented  to  thier  joint  examination  by  him- 
self and  the  council,  but  was  silent  about  :m 
attendance.  Thi-oe  patriarchs  and  a  number  of 
bishups  accosted  him  personally  with  no  better 
success.  At  the  2nd  session,  or  collation,  a  second 
interne w  with  hnn  was  report-ed,  in  which  he 
deiinitively  declined  attending;  and  even  on  a 
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mesftiige  from  the  emperor  he  would  not  under- 
take to  do  more  than  examine  the  chRpters 
hf  himself,  and  tiansmit  his  opinion  on  them, 
not  to  th^  council,  but  to  him.  Thist  pro- 
bably was  contained  in  his  Constitutum  (Mansi, 
ib,  p.  61  and  seq.);  the  date  assigned  to  which 
indicates  that  it  came  out  between  the  5th 
and  6th  collations.  Some  bishops  of  Africa 
and  lUyria  excused  themselves  equally  to  the 
deputation  sent  to  inrite  their  attendance.  At 
the  3rd  collation  the  fathers  commenced  the 
real  business  for  which  they  had  been  convened 
with  a  preface  well  worth  remembering  for  its 
soundness  and  moderation.  They  pledged  them- 
selves to  the  exact  doctrine  and  discipline  laid 
down  in  the  four  general  councils,  each  and  all, 
preceding  their  own ;  one  and  the  same  confes- 
sion of  fiiith  had  sufficed  for  them  in  spite  of  all 
the  heresies  they  had  met  to  condemn,  and  should 
suffice  now.  All  things  in  harmony  with  it 
should  be  received ;  and  all  things  at  variance 
with  it  rejected.  Having  thus  pledged  them- 
selves to  the  4th  council  among  the  rest,  the 
fathers  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the  three 
chapters  in  their  4th  collation.  This  was  on 
May  12 :  extracts  having  accordingly  been  read 
out  from  various  works  of  Theodore,  both  he 
and  they  were  judged  worthy  of  condemnation. 
The  next  day,  or  the  5th  collation,  passages  for 
or  against  Theodore,  for  St.  Cyril  and  others, 
were  produced  and  weighed;  and  authorities, 
particularly  St.  Augustine,  cited  in  tavour  of 
condemning  heretics  although  dead.  Enquiry 
having  been  noade  when  the  name  of  Theodore 
ceaxed  to  be  commemorated  in  the  sacred  dip- 
tychfl  of  his  church,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
name  of  St.  Cyril  had  long  been  substituted 
there  for  his.  At  the  close  of  the  sitting, 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  Theodoret  against 
St.  Cyril  were  recited ;  on  which  the  fathers 
remarked  that  the  4th  council  had  acted  wisely 
in  not  receiving  him  till  he  had  anathematised 
Ne^torius.  Six  days  intervened  before  the  6th 
ciiilation  took  place.  May  19.  During  this  in- 
terval Vigilius  issued  his  ** Const itutum,"  dated 
May  14,  in  the  form  of  asynodiail  letter  addressed 
to  the  einfieror  (Mansi,  ix.  61-106),  answering 
and  con<leinQing  a  number  of  the  positions  of 
Theodore,  hut  pleading  for  Theodoret  and  Ibas, 
a«  having  been  acquitted  by  the  4th  council. 
However,  the  council  at  its  6th  collation  found 
the  letter  of  Iba.^  in  question  contrary  to  the 
C*hnUredonian  definition,  and  anathematised  it 
accordingly,  the  principal  speaker  against  it  being 
Theodore,  bixhop  of  Cappadocia  ;  but  its  author 
e>ca))ed.  At  the  7th  collation.  May  26  or  30, 
for  the  reading  is  doubtful,  a  communication 
was  read  from  the  emperor  in  deprecation  of 
the  *M'onstitutum  "  addressed  to  him  bv  the 
Fo|»e,  May  14,  and  on  which  there  had  been  a 
good  many  messages  tietween  them  in  vain  since. 
First,  no  less  than  six  documents  were  recited 
proving  Vigilius  to  have  expressly  condemned 
the  three  chapters  as  many  times:  1,  a  letter 
from  him  to  the  empieror;  2,  to  the  empress,  in 
l.<»th  which  the  words  **  unam  operationem  ** 
w«Tr  declared  at  the  6th  council  by  the  legates 
«>t'  Agatho  to  have  been  a  later  insertion  of  ihe 
Monothelite  party  (Haluz.  ap.  Mansi,  ix.  163-72); 
.'{.  to  his  deacons,  Kusticus  and  Sebastian,  con- 
demning them  for  the  false  st<»ries  they  had 
thread  about  him ;  4,  to  the  bishop  of  Kiew,  in 


Russia;  5,  to  the  bishop  of  Aries;  and  6,  « 
deposition  signed  by  Theodore,  bishop  of  Caesarea, 
and  a  lay  dignitary,  to  the  effect  that  Vigiliue 
had  sworn  to  the  emperor  in  their  presence  to 
do  all  he  could  for  the  condemnation  of  the  three 
chapters,  and  never  say  a  word  in  their  fiivour. 
Next,  an  enquiry,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  re- 
specting a  picture  or  statue  of  Theodoret  said  to 
have  been  carried  about  at  Cyrus  in  procession, 
was  reported.  And,  laatly,  the  imperial  man- 
date, which  ordained  that  the  name  of  Vigilius 
should  be  removed  from  the  sacred  diptycha  for  hia 
tergiversations  on  the  subject  of  the  .^hree  chap- 
ters, *'  Non  enim  patiebamur,  nee  ab  eo,  nee  ab 
alio  quocunque,"  says  the  emperor,  **  inviolatam 
communionem  suscipere,  qui  non  istam  impie- 
tatem  condemnat  .  .  .  .  ne  eo  modo  inveniamnr 
Nestorii  et  Theodori  impietati  communicantes  " 
(Mansi,  ib.  366-7).  Unity  with  the  apostolic 
see  would  not,  he  adds,  be  thereby  dissolved, 
inasmuch  as  neither  Vigilius  nor  any  other  indi- 
vidual could,  by  his  own  change  for  the  worse, 
mar  the  peace  of  the  Church.  To  all  which  the 
council  agreed.  Finally,  reviewing  at  its  8th 
collation,  June  2,  in  a  singularly  well-written 
compendium  all  that  it  had  done  previously, 
and  vindicating  the  course  about  to  be  pursued, 
it  formally  condemned  the  three  chapters,  and 
with  them  the  author  of  the  first  of  them — 
Theodore — promulgating  its  definitive  sentence 
in  14  anathemas,  almost  identical  with  those 
of  the  emperor  (Mansi,  t&.  557-64),  and  in 
which  the  heresies  and  heresiarchs  thus  con- 
demned are  specified :  Crigen  among  the  number 
in  the  eleventh,  though  not  in  the  corresponding 
one  of  the  emperor.  He  had  been  previously 
condemned  in  the  council  under  Mennas,  a.d. 
538,  as  we  have  seen.  Of  these  anathemas  the 
Greek  version  is  still  extant :  of  almost  every 
other  record  of  its  proceedings  the  Latin  version 
alone  remains.  Vigilius,  after  taking  some  time 
to  consider,  announced  his  assent  to  them  in  two 
formal  documents:  the  first  a  decretal  epistle, 
dated  Dec  8  of  the  same  year,  and  addressed  tc 
the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch  (Mansi,  t6. 413- 
32,  with  the  notes  of  De  Marca),  in  which,  aa 
he  says,  after  the  manner  of  St.  Augustine,  he 
retracts  all  that  he  had  ever  written  differently  ; 
and  the  second,  another  Constitutum  of  great 
length,  dated  Feb.  23  of  the  year  following 
(Clinton,  a.d.  554,  c.  4),  but  without  any  head- 
ing or  subscription  in  its  present  form  (Mansi, 
ib.  457-88).  He  died  on  his  way  home,  and 
Pelagius,  the  Roman  envoy  who  had  been  instru- 
mental in  condemning  Origen,  had  thus,  on  be- 
coming pope,  to  vindicate  the  condemnation  of 
the  three  chapters  by  this  council  in  the  West, 
where  they  had  been  defended  all  but  unani- 
mously, and  were  upheld  obstinately  by  more 
than  three  parts  of  Italy  still,  llie  2nd  Pela- 
gius, twenty-five  years  later,  in  his  third  letter 
to  the  bishops  of  Istria,  said  to  have  been  written 
by  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  then  his  deacon 
(Mansi,  A.  433-54,  and  see  Migne's  ed.),  apolo- 
gised as  follows  for  the  conduct  of  his  prede- 
cessors and  his  own  therein.  Referring  to  the 
occasion  on  which  St.  Peter  was  reproved  by 
St.  Paul  (Gal.  ii.  11),  he  asks, '« Nunquid  Petro 
apostolorum  prineipi  sibi  dissimilia  docenti,  de- 
buit  ad  haec  verba  responderi  ?  *'  "  Haec  quae 
dicis,  audire  non  }M>ssnmu5,  quia  aliud  ante 
praedicasti?     Si    igitur   in   trium    ca|^U>d(yt^t». 
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Begot io,  aliad  cum  veritaii  quaereretnr,  aliud  ' 
autem  inTenU  veritate,  dictum  est :  cur  mutatio 
seoteniiae  huic  sedi  in  crimine  objicitur,  quae  I 
a  cuncti  eccle^ii  humiliter  in  ejus  auctotvi  vene- 
ratur  ?  Non  euim  mutatio  sentential,  sed  incon- 
Btantia  sens^  in  cnlpi  est.'*  St.  Gregory,  when 
pope,  settled  the  matter  by  affirming  that  he 
venerated  the  5th  council  equally  with  the  four 
preceding  (Mansi,  t6.  454).  No  canons  seem  to 
nave  been  passed  in  it ;  but  though  two  elabo- 
rate dissertations  hare  been  written  on  it  (Gam. 
ad  Liberal,  and  U.  de  Noris,  Op.  P.  ii.),  many 
points  connected  with  it  are  still  doubtful ;  and 
the  documents  published  by  Mansi  (ix.  151-651) 
as  belonging  to  it,  greatly  need  re-arranging. 

(88)  A.D.  565,  at  which  the  emperor  Justinian 
endeavoured  to  get  the  errors  of  Julian  of  Hali- 
camassus,  a  well-known  Monophysite,  who  main- 
tained the  incorruptibility  of  the  Body  of  Christ 
antecedently  to  his  resurrection,  approved,  by 
banishing  those  who  opposed  them  (Mansi,  ii. 
765-8). 

(29)  A.D.  587,  at  which  a  foul  charge  brought 
against  Gregory,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  by  a  banker 
of  his  diocese,  was  examined.  He  was  honourably 
acquitted  and  his  accuser  punished  (£vag.  vi.  7). 
Mansi  thinks  this  must  have  been  the  synod 
summoned  as  a  general  one  by  the  Constantino- 
politan  patriarch  John,  in  virtue  of  his  assumed 
title  of  oecumenical  patriai*ch,  and  for  which  he 
was  so  sevei^ely  taken  to  task  by  pope  Pelagius  II. 
—but  for  this  no  direct  proof  is  adduced  either 
by  him  or  Pagi  (ix.  971-4).  It  is  supplied, 
however,  in  a  letter  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  to 
that  patriarch  (t6.  1217-18^  and  a  further 
letter  of  his  some  time  later,  when  Cyriacus 
was  |)atriarch,  whose  plan  of  holding  another 
synod  for  the  same  purpose  he  would  seem  to 
have  anticipated  (i6.  x.  159).  Mansi  (t6.  p. 
481-2)  conceives  this  synod  to  have  been  held 
A.D.  598. 

(80)  A.D.  626,  under  Sergius,  to  consider  the 
question  raised  by  Paul,  a  Monophysite  of  Phasis, 
in  Lazica,  and  Cyrus,  its  metropolitan — after- 
wards translated  to  Alexandria — before  the  em- 
peror Heraclius,  whether  one  or  two  wills  and 
operations  were  to  be  ascribed  to  Christ.  Ser- 
gius, on  the  authority  of  a  discourse  ascribed  by 
him  to  his  well-known  predecessor  Mennas,  and 
other  testimonies  which  he  abstains  from  naming, 
pronounced  in  favour  of  one  opeitition  and  one 
will ;  thereby  founding  the  hei-esy  called  Mono- 
thelism  (Mansi,  x.  585-8).  Clinton  (ii.  171) 
doubts  whether  the  question  did  not  originate 
with  Athanasius,  patriarch  of  the  Jacobites  in 
Syria,  on  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Antioch  by 
rieraclius  four  years  later.  The  discourse  which 
Sergius  ascribed  to  Mennas  was  proved  a  forgery 
io  the  6th  council  at  its  third  session. 

(81)  A.i>.  639,  under  Sergius,  and  continued — 
unless  there  were  two  distinct  councils  this  year 
— under  Pyrrhus,  his  succenisor,  at  which  the 
**Ecthesis"  or  exposition  of  faith  by  the  em- 
peror Heraclius,  favourable  to  Monotheli^m,  was 
confirmed  (Mansi,  x.  67^^-4).  Parts  of  its  acts, 
with  the  ecthesis  in  full,  were  recited  in  the 
third  sitting  of  the  lAteran  under  Martin  I. 
A.D.  649  (16.  991-1004). 

(82)  A.D.  665,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stans  II.,  at  which  St.  Maximus,  the  great  oppo- 
nent of  the  Monothelites,  was  condemned  (Mansi, 
ai.  7:J-4). 


(88)  A.D.  6«»6,  under  Pet«r,  patnarch  of 
Constantinople,  and  attended  by  Macedonius  of 
Antioch  and  the  vicar  of  the  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria,  at  which  St.  Maximus  was  condemned 
a  second  time  with  his  disciples  (Mansi,  xL 
73-6). 

(84)  The  6th  general,  held  in  the  banqueting 
hall  of  t!ie  palace,  called  TruUus  from  its  domed 
roof  (Du  Fresne,  ConstanJt,  Oiria.  ii.  4,  §  19-20), 
and  lasting  from  November  7,  A.D.  680,  to  Sep- 
tember 16  of  the  ensuing  year. 

It  was  ooiivened  by  the  emperor  Constant  ine 
Pogonatus,  as  stated  in  his  epistle  to  Pope  Donus, 
in  consequence  of  a  request  made  to  him  by  the 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople  to  permit  their 
i*emoving  from  the  sacred  diptychs  the  name  of 
Pope  Vitalian,  lately  deceased,  while  they  were  for 
retaining  that  of  Honorius  (Mansi,  xi.  199-200). 
In  short,  they  wished  to  commemorate  none  of 
the  popet  atter  Honorius  till  some  disputes  that 
had  arisen  between  their  own  sees  and  his  had 
been  settled,  and  some  newly-coined  words  ex- 
plained. The  allusion  is  probably  to  the  ^  ftia 
0cay8p(ic^  iydpyud*  attributed  to  Christ  by  the 
Monothelite  patriarch  and  synod  of  Alexandria, 
A.D.  633  (ib,  565X  when  Honorius  was  pope. 
Donus  dying  before  this  letter  could  reach  Rome, 
it  was  complied  with  at  once  by  his  successor 
Agatho,  who  sent  three  bishops,  on  behalf  of  his 
synod,  and  two  presbyters,  and  one  deacon  named 
John — who  subsequently  became  pope  as  John  V., 
in  his  own  name — ^to  Constantinople,  **  to  bring 
about  the  union  of  the  holy  Churches  of  God," 
as  it  is  said  in  his  life  (»6.  165).  On  hearing 
from  the  **  oecumenical  pope,"  as  he  styles  him,  to 
that  effect,  the  £mperor  issued  his  summons  to 
George,  patriarch  of  Constantinople — whom  he 
styles  oecumenical  patriarch — and  through  him 
to  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  to  get  ready  to  come 
to  the  council  with  their  respective  bishops  and 
metropolitans  (ib,  201).  Mansuetus,  metro- 
politan of  Milan,  who  had  formed  pai-t  of  the 
Roman  synod  under  Agatho,  sent  a  synodical 
letter  and  profession  of  faith  on  behalf  of  his 
own  synod  (t6.  203-8),  and  Theodore,  bishop  or 
archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  had  formed  part  of 
the  same  synod,  a  presbyter,  to  represent  him 
pei'sonally.  The  number  of  bishops  actually 
present,  according  to  Cave,  was  289,  though  the 
extant  subscriptions  are  under  180.  Thirteen 
officers  of  the  court  were  there  likewise  by  com- 
mand of  the  emperor,  who  attended  in  person, 
and  were  i*anged  round  him— on  his  left  were 
the  representatives  of  the  pope  and  his  synod,  of 
the  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  and  of  the  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  then  Basil,  bishop  of  Gortyna,  in 
Crete,  and  the  remaining  bishops  **  subject  ti 
Rome" — his  right  being  occupied  by  the  patri- 
archs of  Constantinople  and  Antioch,  a  presbyter 
representing  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  the 
bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  *Hhe  remaining  bishops 
subject  to  Constantinople."  The  business  of  the 
council  was  concluded  in  18  actions  or  serious, 
as  follows : — 

1.  The  legates  of  Agatho  having  complained 
of  the  novel  teaching  of  four  patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople—Sergius,  Paul,  Pyrrhus,  and  Peter 
->of  Cyrus,  of  Alexandria,  and  Theodore,  bishop 
of  Pharan,  that  had  for  46  years  or  more 
troubled  the  whole  Church,  in  attributinjE^  one 
will  and  o|)eration  to  the  Inairnate  Word. 
Macarius,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  two8Ulfra^an>> 
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•f  the  see  of  Constantinople  favourable  to  thir. 
dogma,  briefly  replied  that  they  had  put  out  no 
new  terms  but  only  believed  and  taught  whtt 
they  had  received  from  general  councils  and  tmm 
the  holy  fathers  on  the  point  in  question,  par- 
ticularlv  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and 
Alexandria,  named  by  their  opponents,  and 
Honorius,  formerly  pope  of  elder  Rome.  Where- 
upon the  chartophylax,  or  keeper  of  the  archives 
of  the  great  Church,  was  ordered  by  the  emperor 
to  fetch  the  books  of  the  oecumenical  councils 
from  the  library  of  the  patriarch.  As  nothing 
was  said  of  the  acts  of  the  1st  and  2nd  councils 
on  this  occasion,  we  must  infer  they  had  been 
lotft  previously.  The  chartophylax  was  told 
to  produce  what  he  had  got;  and  immediately 
two  volumes  of  the  acts  of  the  3rd  council  were 
recited  by  Stephen,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch  in 
waiting  on  Maoarius,  who  forthwith  contended 
that  «ome  of  St.  Cyril's  expressions  made  for 
him. 

2.  Two  volumes  of  the  acts  of  the  4th  council 
were  read,  when  the  legates  of  Agatho  pointed 
out  that  two  operations  were  .attributed  to 
Christ  by  St.  Leo. 

3.  Two  volumes  of  the  acts  of  the  5th  council 
were  read,  when  the  legates  protested  that  two 
letters  of  Pope  Vigilius,  contained  in  the  second 
volume,  had  been  interpolated,  and  that  a  dii»- 
course  attributed  in  the  first  to  Mennas,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  was  spurious.  This  last 
having  been  proved  on  the  spot  from  internal 
evidence,  its  recital  was  stopped,  the  emperor 
directing  further  enquiry  to  be  made  respecting 
the  letters  of  the  pope. 

4.  Two  letters  from  Agatho  were  recited — 
one  to  the  emperor,  in  his  own  name,  the  other 
to  the  council,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  a 
synod  of  125  bishops,  with  Wilfrid,  bishop  of 
York,  among  them,  for  Britain,  assembled  under 
him  at  Rome,  previously  to  the  departure  of  his 
legates.  The  burden  of  both  is  the  same,  namely, 
that  what  had  heen  defined  as  of  faith  by  the 
nve  general  councils  preceding,  it  was  the  sum- 
mit of  his  ambition  to  keep  inviolate — without 
change,  diminution,  or  addition,  either  in  word 
or  thought  (Mansi,  t6.  235).  Mr.  Renouf, 
indeed,  in  his  second  pamphlet  on  "  Pope 
Honorius"  (p.  46-7),  has  pointed  out  several 
passages  in  the  l.atin  version  of  these  letters 
on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  are  not  foun(^  in  the  Greek.  Either, 
therefore,  they  have  been  interjwlated  in  the 
one,  or  suppressed  in  the  other.  The  decree  of 
the  Council  of  Florence  supplies  a  parallel  of  the 
same  kind.  But  that  Agatho  wrote  these  letters 
in  Greek,  and  that  the  Latin  version  of  the 
entire  acts  of  this  council  that  we  have  cannot 
pasKJbly  be  the  one  made  by  order  of  the  next 
pope,  soon  after  the  council  dispersed,  are  two 
points  which  Mr.  R.  seems  to  have  assumed 
without  proving. 

5.  Two  papers  were  exhibited  by  Macarius, 
and  recited :  of  which  the  first  was  headed  "  Tes- 
timonies from  the  holy  Fathers  confirmatory  of 
there  being  one  will  in  Christ,  which  is  also  that 
of  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost." 

6.  A  third  paper  from  Macarius,  to  the  same 
etfect  as  the  other  two,  having  been  read,  the 
sealing  of  all  three  was  commanded  by  the  em- 
peror, and  entrusted  to  his  own  officials  and 
tho.se  belonging  to  the  sees  of  Rome  and  Con- 


stantinople. On  the  legates  affirming  that  th« 
quotations  contained  in  them  had  not  been  fairly 
made,  authentic  copies  of  the  works  cited  wei  • 
ordered  to  be  brought  from  the  patriarchal 
library  to  compare  with  them. 

7.  A  paper  headed  "Testimonies  from  the 
holy  Fathers  demonstrating  two  wills  and  opera- 
tions in  Christ,"  wss  produced  by  the  legates, 
and  read.  Appended  to  it  were  passages  from 
the  writings  of  heretics,  in  which  but  one  will 
and  operation  was  taught.  This  paper  was 
ordered  to  be  sealed,  like  those  of  Macarius,  by 
the  emperor. 

8.  The  passages  adduced  by  Agatho  from  the 
Fathers,  and  by  his  synod,  in  favour  of  two  wills 
and  operations,  having  been  examined  and  con- 
firmed, were  pronounced  conclusive  by  all 
present  except  Macarius;  and  the  petition  to 
have  the  name  of  Vitalian  erased  from  the  dip- 
tychs  was  withdrawn  by  George,  the  existing 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  amid  great  applause. 
Macarius  being  then  called  upon  to  make  hii 
profession,  proved  himself  a  Monothelite;  and 
was  convicted  of  having  quoted  un&irly  fix>m 
the  Fathers  in  his  papers  to  support  his  views. 

9.  Examination  of  the  papers  of  Macarius 
haWng  been  completed,  he  and  his  presbyter 
Stephen  were  formally  deposed  as  heretics  by 
the  council. 

10.  The  paper  exhibited  by  the  legates  was 
taken  in  hand:  and  after  a  most  interesting 
comparison,  passage  by  passage,  between  it  and 
the  authentic  works  in  the  patriarchal  library, 
was  declared  thoroughly  correct  in  its  citations : 
a  profession  of  faith  was  received  from  the  bishop 
of  Nicomedia  and  some  others,  in  which  Mono- 
thelism  was  abjured. 

11.  A  long  and  remarkable  profession  of  faith, 
contained  in  a  synodical  letter  of  Sophronius, 
late  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  first  to 
oppose  Monothelism,  was  recited :  and  after  it, 
at  the  request  of  the  legates,  some  more  writings 
of  Macarius,  since  come  to  hand,  that  proved  full 
of  hei-esy. 

12.  Several  more  documents  belongmg  to 
Macarius  having  been  received  from  the  emperor 
through  one  of  his  officers,  which  he  professed 
not  to  have  read  himself,  some  were  looked 
through  and  pronounced  irrelevant,  but  three 
lettera  were  recited  at  length :  one  from  Sergius 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  Cyrus,  then  bishop 
of  Phasis ;  another  from  him  to  Pope  Honorius , 
the  third  being  the  answer  of  Honorius  to  him. 
Again  the  patriarchal  archives  were  searched, 
and  the  two  first  of  these  letters  compared  witn 
the  authentic  copies  of  them  found  there ;  while 
the  original  letter  of  Honorius  in  I^tin  having 
been  brought  from  thence  was  compare<l  by  John 
bishop  of  Porto,  the  only  delegate  from  the 
Roman  synod  then  present,  with  the  copy  just 
read,  and  the  genuineness  of  all  three  placed 
beyond  doubt.  A  suggestion  brought  from  the 
emperor  that  Macarius  should  be  restored  in  the 
event  of  his  recanting,  was  peremptorily  declined 
by  the  council. 

13.  Both  the  letters  of  Sergius  before  men- 
tioned and  that  of  Honorius  to  him  were  de- 
clared heterodox;  and  he  and  his  «uccessors, 
Pyrrhus,  Peter,  and  Paul,  Cyrus  of  Alexandria, 
and  Theodore,  bishop  of  Pharan — on  all  of  whom 
Agatho  had  passed  sentence  previously — with 
Honorius,  whom  Agatho  had  passed  over,  were 
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Hcfinitively  cast  out  of  the  Church — the  only 
sentence  of  ^l^e  kind  e**tr  decreed  against  any 
pope.  The  letter  of  Sophronius,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  pronounced  orthodox.  Finally,  search 
having  been  made  for  all  other  works  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  archives,  all  that  could  be 
found  were  brought  out  and  recited.  The  list 
included  two  letters  from  Cyrus  to  Sergius,  the 
latest  of  them  having  been  written  from  Alex- 
andria, with  a  copy  of  tht  terms  of  agreement 
come  to  between  him  and  the  '^beodosians,  a 
Monophysite  sect,  enclosed  in  it;  "vorks  by 
Theodore,  bishop  of  Pharan,  Pyrrhus,  Paul,  and 
Peter,  patriarchs  of  Constantinople ;  a  second 
letter  of  Honorius  to  Sergius ;  and  a  dogmatic 
letter  of  Pyrrhus  to  Pope  John  IV.,  discovered 
in  a  volume  of  dogmatic  letters  by  the  Charto- 
phylax,  George.  All  these  were  pronounced 
heretical,  and  burnt  as  such.  Letters  of  Thomas, 
John,  and  Constantine,  patriai'chs  of  Constan- 
tinople, were  read  likewise,  but  their  orthodoxy 
was  allowed. 

14.  Ketuming  to  the  letters  of  Pope  Vigilius 
that  had  been  called  in  question,  it  was  ascer- 
tained by  curious  enquiry  that  each  of  the 
volumes  of  the  5th  council  had  been  tampered 
with  :  in  one  case  by  inserting  the  paper  attri- 
buted to  Mennas,  in  the  other  by  interpolating 
the  letters  of  Vigilius,  in  supi)ort  of  heresy. 
The  council  ordered  both  falsifications  to  be  can- 
celled, besides  anathematising  them  and  their 
authors.  A  sermon  of  St.  Athanasius  was  pi-o- 
duccd  by  the  bishops  of  Cyprus,  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  two  wills  in  Christ  was  clearly  laid 
down.  At  this  sitting  Theophanes,  the  new 
|Mitriarch  of  Antioch,  is  first  named  among  those 
present. 

ir>.  Polychronius,  a  presbyter,  undertaking  to 
raise  a  dead  man  to  life  in  support  of  his  here- 
tical views,  and  failing,  was  condemned  as  an 
impostor,  and  deposed. 

16.  Constantme,  another  presbyter,  affecting 
to  have  devised  some  formula  calculated  to 
i*econcile  Monothelism  with  orthodoxy,  was 
proved  in  agreement  with  Macarius,  and  simi- 
larly condemned.  In  conclusion,  all  who  had 
been  condemned  were  anathematised,  one  af\er 
the  other  by  name,  amidst  cheers  for  the 
orthodox. 

17.  The  previous  acts  of  the  council  were  read 
over;  and  its  definition  of  faith  published  for 
■the  first  time. 

18.  The  definition  having  been  once  more  pub- 
lished, was  signed  by  all  present ;  and  received 
the  assent  of  the  emperor  on  the  spot  amid  the 
usual  acclamations  and  reprobations.  It  con- 
sisted of  thi-ee  parts : — I.  An  introduction  pro- 
claiming entire  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
/ouncil  with  the  five  previous  councils,  and 
accepUince  of  the  two  creeds  promulgated  by 
them  as  one.  II.  Recital  of  the  two  creeds  oV 
Niciiea  and  Constantinople  in  their  pristine  forms. 
III.  Its  own  definition,  enumeniting  all  pre- 
viously condemned  for  Monothelism  once  more 
by  name ;  and  mentioning  with  approbation  the 
declaration  of  pope  Agatho  and  his  synod  against 
them,  an<l^  in  favour  of  the  true  doctrine,  which 
it  proceeded  to  unfold  in  course :  then  reiterating 
the  decree  passed  by  previous  councils  ag  linst 
tiie  frnmei-8  and  upholders  of  a  faith  or  i  roed 
other  than  the  two  forms  already  s]>eciHed  ;  and 
including  finally  in  the  Mime  coudemnjitiun  ilie 


inventors  and  disseminators  of  anj  novel  ternu 
subversive  of  its  own  rulings. 

Proceedings  terminated  in  a  remarkable  ad« 
dress  to  the  emperor  on  behalf  of  all  present, 
which  was  read  out,  showing  that  the  doctrint 
of  the  Trinity  had  been  defined  by  the  two  first 
councils ;  and  that  of  the  Incarnation  in  the  foor 
next,  of  which  this  was  the  last:  and  a  still 
more  remarkable  request  was  appended  to  it, 
— that  he  would  forward  the  definition  signed 
by  himself  to  the  five  patriarchal  sees  of  Rome, 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jeru- 
salem; which  we  are  told  expressly  was  done 
(Mansi,  A.  681-4).  In  conclusion,  a  letter  was 
despatched  to  the  pope  in  the  name  of  the  coun- 
cil, informing  him  that  he  would  receive  a  copy 
of  its  acta  through  his  legates,  and  begging  that 
he  would  confirm  them  in  hb  reply.  The  em- 
peror on  his  part  exhorted  all  to  receive  them  in 
a  special  edict;  and  as  he  had  promised,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  in  his  own  name  to  the  Roman 
synod,  dated  Dec.  23,  a.d.  681 — Agatho  dying, 
according  to  Cave,  Dec  1 — and  another  to 
Leo  II.,  soon  after  his  accession,  the  year  follow- 
ing, bespeaking  their  acceptance.  This  the  new 
pope  granted  without  hesitation  in  the  fiille»-t 
manner,  even  to  the  condemnation  of  Honorius 
as  having  betrayed  the  faith ;  all  which  he 
repeated  to  the  bishops  of  Spain  in  sending  them 
a  Latin  translation  of  the  acts  of  this  council 
(Mansi,  t6.  1049-53).  Solely  from  hence  the 
genuineness  of  both  epistles  has  been  denied 
^pomp.  Mr.  Renouf*8  Pope  Honorius ;  Professor 
Botalla's  reply  to  it;  and  Mr.  R.'s  rejoinder^ 
and  even  the  integrity  of  the  acts  of  the  council 
themselves  in  their  present  state  was  once 
questioned  (Pagi  ad  Baron.,  A.D.  681,  n.  9-12). 
Two  vei*sions  of  them  are  given  by  Mansi  (xi. 
189-922) ;  in  both  the  arrangement  of  the  con- 
cluding documents  is  chronologically  defective. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  no  canons  were 
pas.  ed.  Several  anecdotes  of  this  council  found 
their  way  into  the  West.  Bede  tells  us,  for 
instance  (De  Temp.  Rat,  A.D.  688),  that  such 
was  the  honour  accorded  there  to  the  legates  or 
Agatho  that  one  of  them,  the  bishop  of  Porto, 
celebrated  the  Eucharist  in  Latin  on  Low-Sunday, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  before  the  emperor 
and  patriarch.  Cardinal  Humbert  asserts  it  was 
then  explained  to  the  em{)eror  that  unleavened 
bread  was  enjoined  by  the  Latin  rite  (ap.  Canis. 
Thes,  p.  318).  But  the  two  striking  incident« 
of  this  council  were  :  1.  The  arrangement  of  the 
"  bishops  subject  to  Rome,"  and  those  "  subject 
to  Constantinople "  on  opposite  sides ;  and,  2 
The  anathemas  passed  on  pope  and  patriarc> 
alike.  Coming  events  are  said  to  cast  theiY 
shadows  before  them. 

(35)  A.D.  691,  as  Pagi  shows  (ad  Baron,  a.d 
692  n.  3-7)  from  the  emended  reading  of  tht 
date  given  in  its  Si-d  canon  and  rightly  iotei^ 
preted,  in  or  not  earlier  than  September.  The 
fathers  composing  it,  in  their  address  to  the  em- 
peror Justinian  il.  or  Rhinotmetus,  as  he  was 
aflerwards  surnamed  fi*om  what  befel  him,  say 
that  they  had  met  at  his  bidding  to  pass  ^4)me 
canons  that  had  long  been  needed,  owing  to  the 
omission  of  the  5th  and  6th  councils,  contniry 
to  the  precedent  of  the  four  first  to  pass  any, 
whence  this  council  has  been  commonly  stvled 
the  quini-sext,  or  a  supplement  to  both.  It  i« 
imiefd  hest  known  :<:»  the  TruUan,  from  tli^  lial^ 
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of  the  palace  in  which  it  waR  held,  although  the 
Aih  council  had  met  there  no  less.    The  number 
Af  biahopa  subscribing  to  its  canons  was  213,  of 
whom  43  bad  been  present  at  the  6th  council 
(Mansi  xi.  927) ;  and  at  their  head,  instead  of 
aAer  them  as  at  the  6th  council,  the  emperor, 
who  signs  howerer  differently  from  the  rest,  as 
accepting  and  assenting  to  merely  what  had  been 
defined  by  them.     A  blank  Is  \ei\  immediately 
after  his  name   for  that  of  the  pope,  showing 
clearly  that  the  pope  was  not  represented  there  ; 
and  blanks  are  subsequently  left  for  the  bishops 
of    Thessalonica,   Heraclea,   Sardinia,    Rarenna, 
and  Corinth,  who  might,  had  they  been  present, 
hare  been  supposed  acting  for  him :  Basil,  indeed, 
bishop  of  Gortyna  in  Crete,  is  set  down  as  sub- 
scribing on  behalf  of  the  whole  synod   of  the 
Roman  church  ;  but  then  he  is  similarly  set  down 
imong  the  subscriptions  to  the  6th  council,  not 
tiaring   been   one  of  the    three  deputies    sent 
thither  from    Rome  (ib.   pp.  642  and  70),  and 
afterwards  in  the  letter  addressed  to  Agatho  by 
the  council,  only  signing  for  himself  and  his  own 
synod  (A,  p.  690).      Hence  there  seems   little 
ground  for  supposing  him  to  hare  represented 
Rome  there  in  any  sense,  though  Pagi  and  others 
are  willing  to  believe  he  may  have  been  acting 
as  apocri:»arius  at  the  time  of  the  council  (ad 
Baron,  ib,  n.  9-13).      Certainly,  Anastasius,  in 
his  life  of  Sergius  I.,  who  was  then  Pope,  says 
that  the  legates  of  the  apostolic  see  were  present, 
nnd  deluded  into  subscribing ;  but  there  is  no- 
thing else  in  the  subscriptions  to  confirm  this ; 
and  of  the  acts  nothing  further  has  been  pre- 
i»«rred.     Great  controversy  prevails  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  council  has  been  received 
in   the  West:   Oecumenical  it  has  never   been 
accounted  there,  in  spite  of  its  own  claim  to  be 
NO :  and  when  its  102  canons  were  sent  in  six 
tomes  to  Sergius,  himself  a  native  of  Autioch, 
for  subscription,  he   said  he  would  die  sooner 
than  assent  to  the  erroneous  innovations  which 
they  contained.     John  Vll.,  the  next  pope  but 
one,  w;is  requested  by  the  emperor  to  confirm  all 
that  he  could,  and  reject  the  rest ;  but  he  sent 
back  the  tomes  untouched — Lupus  (Diss,  de  Syn. 
TruU.,  op,  Tom,  iii.  168-73),  whom  Pagi  (a.d. 
710,  n.  2)  follows  is  of  opinion  that  Constantine 
was  the  first  pope  to  confirm  any  of  them :  but 
this  is  inferred  solely  from  the  honourable  re- 
ception given  to  him  at  Constantinople  by  Justi- 
nian,  which   may  have  been  dictated  by  other 
motives.     What  Adrian  I.  says  in  his  epistle  to 
St.  Tarasius,  read  out  at  the  7th  council,  is  ex- 
plicit enough  :  '*  I  too  receive  the  same  six  holy 
councils  with  all  the  rules  constitutionally  and 
divinely  promulgate<i  by  them  ;  among  which  is 
contained  **  what  turns  out  to  be  the  82nd  of 
these  canons,   for  he   quotes   it  at  full  length. 
And  the  first  canon  of  the  7th  council  confirmed 
by  him  is  substantially  to  the  same  effect. 

But  the  exact  truth  is  probably  told  by  Ana- 
stasius, the  librarian,  in  the  preface  to  his  transla- 
tion of  the  acts  of  the  7th  council  dedicated  to 
John  Vlll.,  whom  he  credits  with  having  ac- 
cepted all  the  apostolical  canons  under  the  same 
reserve.  **  At  the  7th  council,"  he  says,  "  the 
principal  see  so  far  admits  the  rules  said  by  the 
Greeks  to  have  been  framed  at  the  6th  council, 
as  to  reject  in  the  same  breath  whichever  of 
them  should  prove  to  be  opposed  to  former 
caaoni,  or  the  decrees  of  its  own  holy  pontiffs, 


or  to  good  manners."  All  of  them,  indeed,  he 
contends  had  been  unknown  to  the  Latins  entirely 
till  then,  never  having  been  translated :  neither 
were  they  to  be  found  even  in  the  archives  of  the 
other  patriarchal  sees,  where  Greek  was  spoken, 
none  of  whose  occupants  had  been  present  to 
concur  or  assist  in  their  promulgation,  although 
the  Greeks  attributed  their  promulgation  to 
those  fathers  who  formed  the  6th  council,  a 
statement  for  which  he  avers  they  were  unable 
to  bring  any  decisive  proof.  This  shows  how 
little  he  liked  these  canons  himself:  nor  can  it 
be  denied  that  some  of  them  were  dictated  by  a 
spirit  hostile  to  the  West.  The  3rd  and  13th, 
for  instance,  deliberately  propose  to  alter  what 
had  been  the  law  and  practice  of  the  Roman 
church  for  upwards  of  300  years  respecting  those 
who  became  presbyters,  deacons,  or  sub-deacons, 
as  married  men  :  and  make  the  rule  substituted 
for  it  in  each  case  binding  upon  alL  The  55th 
on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  apostolical  canona 
not  received  by  Rome,  interdicts  the  custom  of 
fiisting  on  Saturdays  which  had  prevailed  in  the 
Roman  church  from  time  immemorial.  And  the 
56th  lays  down  a  rule  to  be  kept  by  all  churches 
in  observing  the  I^nten  fast.  Canons  32,  33, 
and  99  are  specially  levelled  against  the  Arme- 
nians. Of  the  rest,  canon  1  confirms  the  dtK:- 
trine  of  the  6th  general  council  preceding,  and 
insists  in  the  strongest  terms  upon  its  unalter- 
ableness.  Canon  2  renews  all  the  canons  con- 
firmed by  them,  with  the  Sardican  and  African 
in  addition,  besides  the  canons  of  SS.  Dionysius 
and  Peter  of  Alexandria ;  of  St.  Gregory  Thauma- 
tnrgus,  St.  Athanasius,  St.  Basil,  and  St.  Gi-egory 
Nyssen ;  the  canonical  answers  of  Timothy  with 
the  canons  of  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria 
and  two  canonical  letters  of  St.  Cyril :  the 
canon  of  Scripture  by  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and 
another  by  St.  Amphilochius,  bishop  M*  Iconiuni 
in  Lycaonia,  with  a  circular  of  Gennadius,  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  against  simoniacal 
ordinations.  In  conclusion,  it  receives  all  ths 
apostolical  canons,  eighty-five  in  number,  thougk 
at  that  time  but  fifty  were  received  in  the  Roman 
church,  as  we  learn  from  Anastasius,  but  rejects 
the  apostolical  constitutions  as  having  been  in- 
terpolated, and  containing  many  spurious  things. 
By  this  canon  accordingly  the  code  of  the 
Eastern  church  was  authoratively  settled,  apart 
of  course  from  the  102  canons  now  added  to  it, 
which  were  formally  received  themselves,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  2nd  Council  of  Nicaea,  and 
reckoned  ever  afterwards  as  the  canons  of  the 
6th  council.  As  such  they  are  quoted  by  Phit- 
tius  in  his  Sqtttagma  canonum,  and  his  NomO' 
canon  (Migne's  I'at,  Gr.  civ.  431-1218),  and 
continue  to  be  quoted  still  {Orihod 'X  and  Not^ 
Jurors,  bv  Rev.  G.  Williams,  p.  74).  Their 
general  cKaracter  is  thoroughly  Onental,  but 
without  disparagement  to  their  practical  value 
(Mansi,  xi.  921-1024,  and  xii.  47-56;  Bever.  II. 
126-64). 

(86)  A.D.  712.  in  the  short-lived  reign  of 
Philippicus  or  Bardanes,  and  under  the  Mono- 
thelite  patriarch  of  his  appointment,  John  VI. ; 
at  which  the  6th  council  was  repudiated  and 
condemned.  The  copy  of  its  acts  belonging  to 
the  palace  was  likewise  burnt  by  his  order,  aa 
we  learn  from  the  deacon  who  transcribed  them ; 
and  the  picture  of  it  that  hung  there,  removed. 
On  tne  death  of  the  tvrant  indeed  Jchn  addressed 
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a  letter  to  Pope  Constantine  to  apologise   for  the  emperor  followed.     Before  the  council  cfpft* 

what  had  been  done ;  but  its  tone  is  not  assuring,  rated,  Constantine  the  new  patriarch  was  pre- 

He  testifioi,  however,  to  the  authentic  tomes  of  sented  to  it  and  approved.     It  was  then  sitting 

the  6th  council  being  safe  still  in  his  archives  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  ad  Blachemas,  withii 

(Mansi,  xii.  187-208) ;  and  Pagi  can  see  some  the  city ;  its  earlier  sittinn  had  been  held  in  t 

excuse  for  his  conduct  (ad   JBksron.  ▲.D.   712,  palace  of  the  emperor,  called  Hieraeon,  on  the 

B.  2-6).  opposite  shore  (Mansi,  xii.  575-8,  and  xiii.  20^ 

(87)  A.D.  715,  Aug.  11,  at  which  the  transla-  356  ;  Cave,  i.  646-7).                           [t  a  K.] 

ttarof^"n2:=e^«lthT^^^^  ..^r^^^^lT"^^'-     ^^c^t  v'^Sfe  ^^• 

b«,n  a  party  to  tL  Monothelite  synod  under  'L^^'^'-   ^^  Constantmople  »  P^<^Jy  >^*  ^; 

John  thiVe  years  before ;  but  immediately  after  ?y'?f'  P^^  ^^  ^^-^^^JtfTu  ^'S  ^t^^T^ 

his  •.ransUtion  he  held  I  synod-most  piibably  »  "V<*  ^  ^J'  ^^  ^^^"^^il^t^^l^Z^ 

this    one    continued-in  which   he  condemned  ^^^^^  ^J*  ?^'^  ^^l^^fTni^n^^^^^^ 

Mcnothelhim  (Mansi,  xii.  255-8>  (^  .Th*  Council  of  ConrtanUnople  is  commemo- 

(88)  A.D.  730,  or  rather  a  meeting  in  the  rated  m  the  .Irmenwn  Qife»d«r  on  Feb.  16.  fC] 
imperial  palace,  at  which  the  Emperor  Leo  III.,  CONTAKION  (Komdniw).  A  short  ode 
better  known  as  the  Isaurian,  called  upon  St.  or  hymn  which  occurs  in  the  Greek  offices.  The 
Germanus  the  aged  patriarch  to  declare  for  the  name  has  been  variously  derived.  The  expls- 
demolition  of  images,  which  he  had  just  ordered  nation  most  generally  received  is  that  it  signifies 
himself  in  a  second  edict  against  them.  The  a  short  hymn,  from  the  word  Kotrrhs,  little; 
patriarch  replied  by  resigning  his  pall  (Mansi,  because  it  contains  in  a  short  space  the  praises 
xii.  26d-70,  and  Pagi,  ad  Baron.,  A.i>i  730,  n.  of  some  saint  or  festival  (Gear,  not.  31  in  off. 
1-4).  Laud.).     It  has  also  been  derived  from  Korrhu 

(89)  A.D.  754,  from  Feb.  10  to  Aug.  8,  held  a  dart  or  javelin ;  so  that  Contakion  would  mean 
by  order  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  Coprony-  an  ejaculatory  prayer,  or  a  short  pointed  hymn 
mus,  and  styling  itself  Oecumenical,  or  the  7th  after  the  model  of  an  antiphon.  Some,  ogain, 
council,  though  its  claim  to  both  titles  has  since  have  considered  the  word  to  be  a  corruption  of 
been  set  aside  in  favour  of  the  second  council  of  Canticum.  Romaninus,  a  deacon  of  Emesa,  who 
Nicaea,  in  which  its  decrees  were  reversed,  flourished  about  500  A.D.,  is  said  to  be  the 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  record  of  its  acts  author  of  Coatakia,  They  frequently  occur  in 
extant,  but  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  6th  the  canons  and  other  parts  of  the  oflice,  and 
session  of  that  council,  where  they  were  cited  yary  with  the  day.  [Canon  of  Odbb.]  In  the 
only  to'  be  condemned.  As  many  as  338  bishops  Hat  of  the  officials  of  the  church  of  Constanti- 
attended  it,  but  the  chief  see  represented  there  nople  we  have  6  ftpx'"'  '''^''  Korrcurfwr,  named 
was  that  of  Ephesus.  Their  proceedings  are  among  the  offices  appropriate  to  priests  (rk 
given  in  six  tomes,  as  follows :  1.  They  deduce  h^Ucia  roit  Uptvci  irpoo^irorra). 

the  origin  of  all  creature-worship  from  the  devil,  The  word  **  Contakion"   is  also  used  of  the 

to  (ibolish  which  God  sent  His  Son  in  the  flesh  ;  volume  containing  the  liturgies  of  St.  Basil,  St. 

2.  Christianity  being  established,  the  devil,  they  Chrysostom,  and  of  the  praesanctified  alone,  in 

say,  was  undone  to  bring  about  a  combination  distinction  to  the  complete  missaL     in  this  sense 

between  it  and  idolatry;  but  the  emperors  had  the  word  is  usually  derived  from  icorr^r,>a  dart, 

opposed  themselves  to  his  designs.    Already  six  t.«.  the  wooden  roll  round  which  the  MS.  was 

councils  had  met,  and  the  present  one  following  rolled,  **  Kovrh^  est  parvus  contus  ....  Inde  et 

in  their  steps  declared  all  pictorial  represents-  KovrdKioy,  Scapus  chartnrum,  vel  volumen  ad 

tions  unlawful  and  subversive  of  the  faith  which  instar  baculi"  (Salmas.  Exerc,  PUn.y  Goar,  how- 

they  professed ;  3.  Two  natures  being  united  in  ever,    prefers    the    derivation    from    koBUiow, 

Christ,  no  one  picture  or  statue  could  represent  "quasi  brevis  codex."     In  the  ordination  of  a 

Christ  as  He  is,  besides  Hb  only  proper  repre-  priest,  after  the  ceremonies  of  ordination  are 

sentatmn  is  in  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  of  His  own  completed,  the  newly-ordained  priest  is  directed 

institution;  4.  There  was  no  prayer  in  use  for  to  take  his  place  among  the  other  priests,  &ra 

consecrating  images,  nor  were  representations  of  yryv^(nw¥  rh  Kovrdxioy  (i.  e.  his  book    of  the 

the  saints  to  be   tolerated  any  more   than  of  liturgy).                                                [H.  J.  H.] 

S'^t'fTrf.fh«^'°^:g;;"nt^^^^^^  contra  VOTUM.    a  fonnuU  fW^«»U. 

phan  us,  having  been  died  «t  «>me  length  to  the  fP'**?''';  «xpre*img  the  regret  of  gumvor.  at  . 

»me  purpoM,  the  council  decreed  unanimouslv  ]<>'».  «"f«'^  »«'"»»^  """^  T*''"  """l  P"^*?; 

that  ill    likene«e.  of  whatwever  colour  and  •'  "  ^LP'K."' ."??"' A°M°"  S.l™'^?^  s,k 

material  were  to  be  taken  away,  and  utterly  di.-  have  been  adopted  by  CJhnatiuu  before  the  5th 

Med  In  Chriatian  churches;  6.  All  clergy  setting  «"'»<"-y-   n    p '"•  ■      f  T''^™™!^l™Tt^ 

.  .1 ...                         4     .             :      u.  ^^u  eiven  bv  De  Rossi  is  of  the  commencement  ot 

up  or  exhibitmg  reverence  to  images  m  church  fr"  u»  *,«                                        44  i>. «=.*.-«• 

*^  ^  ,               *.,,         J        °,          11  that  century,  and  runs  as  follows  :  "  i'arentis 

or  at  home  were  to  be  deposed;  monks  and  lay-  ^'""'  ^«="''«*j'»  "             «^„,.,„.    ,.,«.,r^  v-^  ,^,/* 

.,           ...        xr         1          J     ^  4. ♦-  ui  P08VERUNT  TETVLVM   OOSTRA    VOTVM    ET   DOLO 

men  anathematised.     Vessels  and  vestments  be-  „     ,.  ,       .        c  ^  .    u—  .»...«:«.^  k^« 

,       .       .    ^,            ,                            4«  u^  A A  8V0.       It  is  not  confined,  as  has  sometimes  l>een 

lon^ng  to  the  sanctuary  were  never  to  be  turned  "*"•       *"  *       ..     ,       1  _j  u..  ^^^^^^  «•«»  ♦».-;- 

.     '^    °              .        ^. ..u  4L^^     A  .^^^.  supposed,  to  epitaphs  placed  bv  parents  tor  their 

to  any  purpose  m  connexion  with  them.   A  series  rr"        v    t    j          u  ^c  '^i^^  -«^  «,;«-«  «f 

^  r     r"~~                      „^k«i^  children;  husbands  use  it  of  wives  and  wives  of 

of  anathemas  was  directed  against  all  who  upheld  »-"""* ^"»                            :  *^.„  ^r  ^„«k  ^*k«*. 

them  in  any  .ense,  or  contrSven-l  the  decrees  of  '"»*?>'<««.  br-'hers  and  sBters  ofeadh  other; 

this  council.    St.  Germanus  the  late  patriarch  »»-»•■>  ffct  '\,VVJ  '^  J^^J f^l^^^^^J^ 

of  Consuntiuople,  George  of  Cyprus.'lnd  St.  \^'.^"''^'°«^'^'^^  *^tZZr^\^W^ul^^ 

John  of  Dwna^ui  or  Mansur.  ai  he  was  called  It «  most  common  .nhorthernlUly.   (Mart.gny. 

by  the  SanMjensTwere  specially  denounced  as  -»«*•  *»  ^'»''«-  <^*"^-  1")                       t<^J 

image-worshippert.    The  usual  aoclamations  to  CONTKACT  OF  MARRIAGE.    This  eX' 
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predion  maj  be  considered  in  two  difTerent 
•eoMSi  according  as  it  refers  to  the  agreement  for 
marriage  in  the  abstract,  or,  according  to  later 
continental  nsage,  to  its  written  evidence  aiMwer- 
ing  to  our  marriage  settlement.  We  shall  consider 
it  seiiaratelj  onder  these  two  heads. 

I.  The  law  of  the  church  on  the  sabject  of 
the  contract  of  marriage  is,  as  on  many  other 
points,  compounded  of  the  Jewish  and  Roman 
laws,  under  the  influence  of  New  Testament 
teaching.  It  is  derived  mainlj,  in  its  general 
features,  from  the  latter  system  of  legislation, 
ttspedallr  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  the  laity ; 
^om  the  former  mainly  in  regard  to  that  of 
the  clergy. 

The  Validity  of  the  marriage  contract  generally 
depends,  it  may  be  said,  on  two  points,  (1)  the 
inherent  capacity  of  the  parties  to  enter  into  the 
contract ;  (2)  the  limitations  which  may  be 
placed  upon  the  exercise  of  that  capacity. 

1.  Strictly  speaking,  the  inherent  capacity  of 
the  parties  for  marriage  turns  only  upon  three 
points,  (a)  sufficient  age;  (6)  sufficient  reason; 
(c)  sufficient  freedom  of  wilL  On  the  first  point, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  old  Roman,  like  the 
old  Jewish  law,  attached  the  capacity  for  mar- 
riage by  age  to  the  physical  &ct  of  puberty 
{fnst.  bk.  i.  t.  X.  §  1);  and  the  same  principle  is 
practically  followed  in  all  systems  of  legislation 
which  take  notice  of  age  at  all  in  this  matter, 
although  it  is  generally  found  convenient  in  the 
long  run  to  fix  an  age  of  legal  puberty,  without 
reference  to  the  specific  fact.  Thus  already  in 
the  Digest  it  is  provided  that  the  marriage  con- 
tract is  only  valid  on  the  part  of  the  wife  when 
she  has  completed  her  12th  year,  even  though  she 
be  already  married  and  living  with  her  husband 
(bk.  xxiii.  t.  ii.  1.  4).  And  Justinian  himself  in 
his  ItutitttUs  professes  to  have  fixed,  on  grounds 
of  decency,  the  age  of  puberty  for  the  male  at  14 
(bk.  i.  t.  xxii.);  both  which  periods  have  very 
generally  been  adopted  in  modem  legislation. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  earlier  Roman 
legislation  seems  to  have  even  fixed  an  age  be- 
yond which  a  woman  could  not  marry,  since  we 
find  Justinian  in  the  Code  abolishing  all  pro- 
hibitions of  the  Lex  Julia  vel  Papia  against 
marriages  between  men  and  women  above  or  below 
60  and  50  {Code,  bk.  v.  t.  iv.  1.  27 ;  and  see  bk. 
vi.  t.  Iviii.  1.  12).  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
found  in  later  systems  of  legislation,  although 
disfiarity  of  age  in  marriage,  as  we  shall  pre- 
lently  see,  has  sometimes  been  sought  to  be  sup- 
pressed. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  physical  in- 
capacity in  persons  of  full  age  has  never  been 
held  to  produce  actual  inability  to  enter  into  the 
marriage  contract,  but  simply  to  render  the 
marriage  voidable  when  the  fact  is  ascertained 
(xee  Code,  bk.  v.  t.  xvii.  1.  10;  Nov.  22,  c  6; 
Nov.  117,  c  12).  Nor  is  the  fiict  one  of  im- 
portance in  reference  to  the  marriage  relation, 
except  where  divorce  is  put  under  restrictions 
(see  Dig.  bk.  xxiv.  t  i.  11.  60,  61,  62). 

(6.)  As  respects  the  second  point :  Defect  of 
reason,  it  may  be  said,  in  reference  to  the  mar- 
riage contract,  acts  inversely  to  defect  of  age. 
Thus,  under  the  Roman  law,  followed  generally 
by  modem  legislation,  madness  was  fittal  to  the 
validity  of  the  contract,  but  did  not  dissolve  it 
when  afterward*  «upervenmg(Z>^.  bk.  xxxii  t.  U. 
L  16,  §  2;   and  «ee  Jul.  Tanl.  Jiecept,  Sent.  bk. 
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IL  t.  xix.  §  4).  (c.)  The  freedom  of  will  of  the 
parties,  on  the  other  hand,  can  only  be  testified 
by  their  consent  to  the  marriage  [as  to  which 
see  Conskmt];  but  it  may  also  be  indirectly 
secured  by  limitations  of  a  protective  charactex 
placed  on  the  exercise  of  the  capacity  to  contract 
marriage,  which  will  be  considered  presently. 
It  may  be  sufilcient  here  to  observe  that  accord- 
ing to  the  jurists  of  the  Digest  a  man  might 
marry  a  woman  by  letters  or  by  proxy  if  she 
were  brought  to  his  house,  but  this  privilege  did 
not  belong  to  the  woman  (bk.  xxiii.  t.  il.  1.  5 ; 
and  see  Jul.  Paul.  Becept,  Sent,  tk.  ii.  t.  xix. 
§5). 

There  was,  moreover,  one  large  class  of  persons 
in  whom  there  was  held  to  be  no  freedom  of  will, 
and,  consequently,  no  capacity  to  contract  mar- 
riage. It  is  important  to  insist  on  this  point, 
since  (libbon  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  great 
work  speaks  of  the  Romans  as  having  *'  in  their 
numerous  fiimilies,  and  particularly  in  their 
country  estates  .  .  .  encouraged  the  marriage  of 
their  slaves."  A  fiilser  statement  was  prolwbly 
never  put  forth  by  a  historian,  unless  for  mar- 
riage we  read,  in  plain  English,  breeding.  Mar- 
riage is  simply  impossible  where  the  persons  of 
slaves  of  both  sexes  are  subject,  absolutely  with- 
out limit,  to  the  lusts,  natural  or  unnatural,  of  a 
master  (see,  for  instance,  Horace,  Sat.  i.  2,  116). 
The  slave,  his  master's  thing,  can  have  no  will 
but  his  master's ;  in  respect  of  the  civil  law  pro- 
perly so-called,  u  #.  the  law  made  for  citisens, 
he  does  not  exist;  (Ulpian,  Dig.  bk.  1.  t.  xvii. 
I.  32),  or  as  the  same  jurist  in  his  grand  lan- 
guage elsewhere  expresses  it,  his  condition  is 
almost  equivalent  to  death  itself  (ibid.  1.  209) 
Thus,  according  to  the  logic  of  the  Roman  law^ 
connections  between  slaves  obtain  not  so  much 
as  a  mention  by  either  the  jurists  of  the  Digeet, 
or  the  Emperors  in  the  constitutions  of  the  Code. 
Connections  between  slaves  and  serfii,  i.  e.  the 
so-called  adscriptitii  gtebae,  are  indeed  mentioned 
{Code,  bk.  xi.  t.  xlvii.  c  21),  but  without  the 
name  of  marriage,  and  only  to  determine  the  con- 
dition of  the  offspring,  which  is  fixed  by  that  of 
the  mother.  Jiuetici,  a  class  of  peasants  who 
seam  to  have  been  of  higher  status  than  the 
adscriptitii,  could  contract  marriage  inter  te,  and 
the  157th  Novel  is  directed  against  the  land- 
owners of  Mesopotamia  and  Osrhoene,  who  sought 
to  forbid  their  peasants  to  marry  out  of  their  own 
estates,  and  if  they  did  so,  were  in  the  habit  of 
breaking  up  their  marriages  and  fiimiliea. 

Wherever,  therefore,  we  find  slaves*  marriages 
mentioned,  we  must  seek  another  origin  for  the 
recognition  of  them  than  in  the  Roman  law. 
That  origin  seems  unquestionably  to  be  in  the 
Jewish  law.  Although  only  **  Hebrew  "  servants 
are  mentioned  in  the  passage  of  Exodus  on  this 
subject  (c  xxi.  w.  3,  4,  5,  6),  it  is  clear  that 
the  Pentateuch  recognized  the  marriage  of  per- 
sons in  a  servile  condition.  And  with  th« 
sweeping  away  by  the  Christian  dispensation  of 
all  distinction  between  Jew  and  Qentile  it  is 
but  natural  to  suppose  that  the  right  of  marriage 
would  be  extendMi  from  the  Hebrew  slave  to 
the  whole  slave  class.  Such  right,  indeed,  was 
not  absolute,  as  will  have  been  observed,  but 
flowed  from  the  master's  will,  and  was  subject  to 
his  rights.  The  master  gave  a  wife  to  his  slave ; 
the  wife  and  her  children  remained  his,  ever 
when  the  sUt«  hinself  obtainec  his  fv««A»t&. 
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Th«  Barbarian  Codes  do  not  matcrinllj  rarj 
from  the  Roman  as  respects  the  marriage  con- 
tract, so  far  as  respects  the  conditions  of  age 
and  reason.  It  U  clear,  however,  that,  in  Italy, 
especially  under  the  Lombard^  «nd  under  the 
Visigoths  of  Spain,    habits  of  early   marriage 

{>revailed  which  had  to  be  checked  by  law.  A 
8W  of  King  Luitprand,  A.D.  724,  enacts  that 
girls  shall  only  be  marriageable  at  the  expiration 
of  their  12th  year  (bk.  ri.  c.  59).  An  earlier 
law  of  the  same  king,  ▲.D.  717,  has  been  already 
referred  to  under  the  head  BeTROTHAL  (bk.  ii. 
c.  6).  Although  18  was  fixed  as  the  age  of  ma- 
jority for  male  infants,  yet  they  might  before 
this  age  contract  either  betrothal  or  marriage, 
and  had  full  power  of  settling  property  (bk.  vi. 
c  64 ;  A.D.  724).  A  I/>mbard  capitulary  of  Charle- 
magne's (A.D.  779)  prohibits  generally  the  marry- 
ing of  a  boy  or  girl  under  the  age  of  puberty, 
where  there  is  disparity  of  age,  but  allows  them  to 
marry  when  of  equal  age  and  consenting  (c.  145). 
The  same  prohibition  is  contained  in  the  Capi- 
tulary of  Tessino  (Pertz),  A.D.  801,  also  added 
to  the  Lombard  law. 

.  The  Vblgothic  law  seems  less  equal  towards 
the  sexes.  A  law  of  King  Chindaswinth  (bk.  iii. 
t.  4)  forbids  on  the  one  hand  women  of  full  age 
from  marrying  males  under  i^e,  but  on  the  other 
enacts  that  girls  under  age  are  only  to  marry 
husbands  of  full  age.  It  is  not  however  clear 
whether  the  age  referred  to  is  that  of  puberty  or 
general  majority. 

As  respects  the  marriage  of  slaves,  we  find  a 
formula  on  the  subject  among  those  collected  by 
Mabillon  (No.  44).  They  ajtpear  clearly  to  have 
been  recognized  both  by  the  state  and  the 
church  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  as  will  be 
presently  shewn. 

2.  If  we  turn  now  to  what  we  may  term  the 
extrinsic  conditions  of  the  capacity  for  marriage, 
in  other  words  to  the  limitations  placed  upon  the 
exercise  of  that  capacity,  we  find  these  to  have 
been  very  various.  Some  are  parely  or  mainly 
moral  ones;  the  leading  one  of  this  class,  that  of 
the  atfiount  of  consanguinity  which  the  law  of 
different  nations  has  held  to  be  a  bar  to  the 
validity  of  the  nuptial  contract,  will  be  found 
treated  of  under  the  heads  of  Cousins-German, 
Marriage.  Another — singular,  because  exactly 
opposite  feelings  on  the  subject  have  prevailed 
in  different  countries — is  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
hibition by  the  later  Roman  law  of  marriages 
between  ravishers  and  their  victims,  under  severe 
penalties,  both  for  the  parties  themselves,  and 
the  parents  who  consented  to  it  (Justinian,  Cod. 
b.  ix.  t.  xiii.  §  1,  Nov,  143,  150). 

A  directly  contrary  rule  prevailed  under  Theo- 
doric  in  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom.  The  59th  chap- 
ter of  his  Edict  compels  the  ravisher  of  a  free- 
bom  woman,  if  of  suitable  fortune  and  noble 
birth,  as  well  as  single,  to  marry  her,  and  to 
endow  her  with  l-5th  of  his  property.  The 
Lombard  law  does  not  seem  to  provide  expressly 
for  the  case ;  but  the  *'  Lex  Romana "  of  the 
Roman  population  in  Italy  must  have  followed 
It  in  its  departure  from  the  legislation  of  the 
emperors,  where,  after  enacting  death  as  the 
penalty  of  rape,  it  provides  that  if  no  accusation 
be  brought  for  five  years,  '*the  marriage  will 
afterwards  be  valid  and  its  issue  legitimate'* 
(bk.  ix.  t.  iviii.).  Death  was  also  the  punish- 
irent  of  rape  omong  the  Franks ;  but  Marculf 's 


formmae  show  that  marriages  between  nriihii 
and  ravished  were  allowed  (bk.  ii.  £  16).  A 
Lombard  capitulary  of  Charlemagne's,  kowtfw 
▲.D.  779,  forbids  a  ravished  brit'e  to  many  her 
ravisher,  even  if  her  betrothed  refuses  to  tskt 
her  back  (c  124).  The  law  of  the  Alamans  (t  UL) 
is  to  the  sante  effect.  The  Saxon  law  on  the  cmh 
trnry  (t.  x.)  requires  the  ravisher  to  **•  buy  **  the 
woman  for  300  solidL 

It  seems  doubtfiil  whether  a  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Iliberis  in  305,  bearing  that  ""  virgia* 
who  have  not  kept  their  virginity,  if  they  hare 
married  and  kept  as  husbands  their  violators,**  aiv 
to  be  admitted  to  communion  after  a  year  without 
penance,  applies  really  to  what  we  should  tern 
violation,  or  to  seduction  only.  But  at  any  rste 
the  Visigothic  law  is  severest  of  all  the  barbaric 
codes  against  marriages  between  ravishers  aad 
ravished.  Whilst  enacting  that  the  ravisher  with 
all  his  property  is  to  be  handed  over  as  a  slave  te 
the  woman  to  whom  he  has  done  violence,  and  to 
receive  200  lashes  publicly,  it  imposes  the  pe- 
nalty of  death  oikhath  if  they  intermarry,  unless 
they  should  flee  to  the  altar,  when  they  are  to 
be  separated  and  given  to  the  parents  of  the 
woman  (bk.  iiu  t.  iii.  U.  1,  2).  Closely  allied  to 
these  enactments  is  one  of  Uie  Burgundian  law, 
forbidding  marriages  between  widows  and  their 
paramours  (t.  xliv.).  It  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
from  the  above  that  the  tendency  of  the  bar- 
barian races  had  originally  been  to  favour  such 
marriages,  but  that  the  influence  of  the  opposite 
Roman  feeling,  kept  up  no  doubt  traditimially  by 
the  clergy,  generally  prevailed  in  the  long  run  ia 
the  barbarian  codes. 

There  were  indeed  certain  moral  enormities 
which  in  some  legislations  were  made  a  bar  to 
all  subsequent  marriage.  By  the  Visigothic  law, 
a  freeman  guilty  of  rape  on  a  married  woman, 
after  receiving  a  hundred  lashes,  was  to  become 
slave  to  his  victim,  and  never  to  marry  again 
(bk.  ii.  t.  iv.  1.  14).  But  it  is  the  Carlovingiaa 
capitularies  which  apply  most  largely  thUt  kind 
of  prohibition.  By  a  capitulary  of  King  Pepia  at 
Vermerie,  A.D.  753,  if  a  man  committed  adultery 
with  his  ste|>-daughter,  with  his  step-mother,  or 
with  his  wife's  sister  or  cousin,  neither  amid  ever 
marry  again  (cc.  2,  10,  11,  12);  nor  a  wife  who 
had  been  dismissed  by  hor  husband  for  conspiring 
against  his  life  (c.  5).  The  Capitulary  of  Coin- 
pi^gne,  A.D.  757,  extends  the  prohibition  to  a 
brother  committing  adultery  with  his  sister-in- 
law,  a  father  seducing  his  son's  betrothe«l,  and 
to  their  respective  paramours  (cc  11,  13);  to  a 
man  living  in  adultery  with  a  mother  and 
daughter,  or  with  two  sisten,  but  to  the  women, 
in  such  case,  only  if  they  were  aware  of  the  in- 
cestuous connexion  (cc  17,  18).  A  capitulary 
of  the  7th  book  of  the  general  collection  forbids 
also  a  woman  who  has  had  connexion  with  two 
brothers  ever  to  marry  again  (c  381 ;  and  see 
bk.  V.  c  168). 

Another  limitation  on  the  marriage  contract, 
which  must  be  considered  rather  of  a  political 
nature,  and  which  prevails  more  or  less  still  in 
the  military  code  of  almost  every  modem  nation, 
was  that  on  the  marriage  of  soldiers.  Und^  the 
early  Roman  polity,  marriage  was  absolutely  for- 
bidden to  soldiers ;  but  the  Emperor  Claudiaa 
allowed  them  the  jus  connttbii,  and  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  there  were  married  aoliliers  tinder  Oalla 
and  Domitian  (Mur.  Tket.  Inter,  i.  p.  306;  Qm 
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Mmct,  Antiq.  iii.  p.  144). .  SeTeras  neeinH  how«^  hare  represented  the  |)er80iial  law  of  the  Romans 

ever  to  have  been  the  first  to  allow  soldiers  to  under  the  Lombard  kings.     Here,  in  barbarous 

Hts  with  their  wives  (Herod,  iii.  229).      The  Latin,  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Code  are 

Philipc,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  have  re-  reproduced,  whilst  others  are  widely  departed 

stiicUd  the  jua  connubU  for  soldiers  to  a  first  from.     For  instance,  in  place  of  the  protective 

marriage  (Mur.  Thes,  Inscr,  i.  3^2).    Under  Jus-  provisions  against  the  marriage  of  guardians  with 
tinian's  Code,  the  marriage  of  soldiers  and  other .  their  wards,   we  have  coarser  ones  providing 

persons  in  the  mi/iha,  from  the  ccUigahu  miles  to  against  the  seduction  of  wards  by  their  guar- 

the  protector^  was  made  free  without  solemnities  dians,  under  penalty  of  exile  an  I  confiscation 

•f  any  sort,  so  long  as  the  wife  was  free-bom  (bk.  ix.  t.  v.). 


(^OmstUviion  of  Theodosius  and  Faibi/tman,  Code^ 
bk.  T.  t.  iv.  L  21).  There  having  been  no  re* 
guiar  armies  among  the  barbarian  races,  nothing 
answering  to  the  prohibition  is  to  be  found  in 
their  codes. 

We  pass  now  to  those  restrictions  on  marriage 
which  must  be  considered  to  be  mainly  of  a  pro- 
tective character,  and  intended  to  secure  the  real 
freedom,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  choice.  To 
these,  in  the  highest  view  of  the  subject,  belong 
those  which  turn  upon  the  consent  of  parents 


Another  class  of  restrictions  on  marriage  may 
be  termed  social  ones,  as  depending  chiefiy  on 
disparity  of  social  condition.  The  most  promi- 
nent disparity  of  condition  in  the  whole  ancient 
world,  as  it  remains  still  in  much  of  the  modern 
world,  was  that  between  freeman  and  slave. 
According  to  the  Roman  law,  there  could  be  abso- 
lutely no  marriage  between  the  two,  but  only  what 
was  termed  a  wntttbemium  (Jul.  Paul.  Itifcept, 
Sent.  bk.  IL  t.  19,  §  3).  Yet  the  sense  of  human 
equality  was  so  strong,  that  a  scnatus-consultum 


[see  Consent];  although  indeed  this  restriction  'had  to  be  issued  tmder  the  Emperor  Claudius 
seems  generally  to  have  had  its  historic  origin  in   against  the  marriage  of  freewomen  with  slaves ; 


a  much  lower  sphere  of  feeling, — that  of  the 
social  dependence  and  slavery  or  quasi-slavery 
of  children  to  their  parents.  Next  come  the 
interdictions  placed  by  the  Roman  law  on  the 
marriage  of  guardians  or  curators,  or  their  issue, 
with  their  female  wards.  This  occupies  a  large 
space  in  the  Corpus  Juris ;  see  Dig.  bk.  zxiii. 
t,  U.  11.  59,  60, 62,  64,  66,  67 ;  Code,  bk.  v.  t.  vi. 

Lastly  come  the  interdictions  on  the  marriage 
of  otiicials  withm  their  jurisdictions,  which,  as 
Papinian  remarks,  are  analogous  in  principle  to 
those  on  the  marriage  of  guardians  with  their 
wards  {I>ig,  bk.  xxiii.  t.  ii.  1.  63).  Mo  official 
eon  Id  marry  (though  he  might  betroth  to  him- 
self) a  wife  bom  or  domiciled  within  the  province 
in  which  he  held  office,  unless  he  had  been  be- 
trothed to  her  before;  and  if  he  betrothed  a 
woman,  she  could,  after  his  giving  up  office,  ter- 
minate the  engagement,  on  returning  the  earnest- 
money  ;  but  he  could  give  hb  daughters  in  mar- 
riage within  the  province  (1.  38).  The  marriage 
of  an  official  contracted  against  this  interdiction 
seems  to  have  been  considered  by  Papinian  abso- 
lutely void  (L  63). 

Under  the  Code,  a  well-known  constitution  of 
Gratian,  Valentinian,  and  Theodosius,  ▲.D.  380, 
known  by  its  title  as  **  Si  rector  Provinciae " 
(referred  to  supra  under  Arrhae),  whilst  de- 
priving of  all  binding  force  betrothals  between 
persons  holding  authority  in  any  province,  their 


reducing  the  former  to  slavery  itself,  if  the  act 
were  done  without  the  knowledge  of  the  master, 
— to  the  condition  of  freed  women  if  with  his  con- 
sent (Tacitus,  Ann,  bk.  xii.  c  53;  ▲.d.  53). 
Although  this  law  does  not  appear  in  the  Corpus 
Juris — perhaps  because  it  might  seem  indirectly 
to  recognize  slaves'  marriages — it  is  clear  that 
neither  under  the  Digest  nor  under  the  Code  could 
there  be  any  marriage  between  fVee  and  slave. 
^  With  slave-girls  there  can  be  no  connubium,** 
says  a  constitution  of  Constantine  (bk.  v.  t.  v. 
1.  3);  *^for  from  this  oontubemium  slaves  are 
bont"  It  affords  indeed  a  strange  picture  of  the 
more  than  servile  condition  of  the  Roman  muni- 
cipal functionaries,  even  at  this  period  of  the 
Empire,  that  the  avowed  object  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  opens  with  this  enunciation  of  a 
principle,  is  to  prevent  decurions,  through  the 
passions  of  slave  girls,  finding  a  refuge  in  the 
bosom  of  the  most  powerful  fimiilies.  The  secret 
marriage  of  a  decuinon  with  a  slave  was  to  be 
punished  by  sending  the  woman  to  the  mines, 
the  decurion  himself  to  exile  on  some  island, 
whilst  his  property  passed,  as  if  he  were  dead, 
to  his  family,  or  in  defiiult  of  such  to  the  city  of 
which  he  was  a  curial ;  local  officials  who  were 
privy  to  the  offence,  or  left  it  unpunished,  were 
in  like  manner  to  be  sent  to  the  mines.  If  it 
took  place  in  the  country,  by  permission  of  the 
girl's  roaster,  the  estate  where  it  occurred,  witb 


kinsmen  and  dependents,  and  women  of  the  pro-  all  slaves  and  live  and  dead  stock,  was  to  be  con- 
vince, allows  the  marriage  nevertheless  to  be  fiscated;  if  in  a  city  the  master  forfvited  the 
afterwards  carried  out  with  the  consent  of  the  half  of  all  his  goods.  That  decurions,  however^ 
betrothed  women  (bk  v.  t.  ii.).  And  a  previous  were  not  the  only  persons  likely  to  marry  slaves 
onnstitution  of  Gordian  had  prorided  that  if  the  is  evident  from  a  constitution  of  Valentinian  and 
marriage  were  contracted  against  the  law  with  Marcian,  ▲.D.  428  (ih,  1.  ly,  which  enumerates 
the  woman's  consent,  and  after  her  husband  laid  **  the  slave-girl,  the  daughter  of  a  slave-girl," 
down  his  office  she  remained  of  the  same  mind,  ^  first  amongst  those  persons  whom  senators  roa^ 
the  marriage  became  legal,  and  the  issue  legi-  i  not  marry. 

timate  (t.  iv.  1.  6).  By  another  constitution,  |  If  any  man  married  a  >lave,  believing  her  tu 
known  as  ^'Si  quacumque  praeditus  potestate," 
a  fine  of  10  lbs.  of  gold  was  enacted  against  offi- 
cials who  should  seek  to  coerce  women  into 
marriages,  even  though  these  should  not  be 
carried  out  (law  of  Gratian,  Valentinian,  and 
Theodosius,  A.D.  380;  ib.  t.  vii.). 

We  do  not  find  anything  answering  to  these 
provisions  in  the  Barbarian  Codes,  but  only  in 
work  tailed  the  Lex  Komana   suppusea  to 


be  free,  the  marriage  was  void  ab  initio  (22nd 
Nov.  c  10).  But  if  a  master  married  his  slave 
girl  to  a  freeman,  or  constituted  a  dos  upon  her, 
which  was  considered  to  be  the  privilege  of  the 
free,  a  constitution  of  Justinian's  enacted  that 
this  should  not  only  enfranchise  her,  but  confer 
on  her  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  (Cocfe, 
bk.  vii.  t.  vL  1.  9>  In  the  22nd  Novel  (c  11) 
tne  same  emperor  went  further  still  and  enacted. 
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that  when  a  master  either  himself  gave  away  his 
slaTe-girl  in  marriage,  whether  with  or  without 
dotal  instroments,  or  knowinglj  allowed  another 
to  gire  her  away,  as  a  freewoman,  to  a  man  ignor- 
ant of  her  condition,  this  sh'^iild  amount  to  a 
tadt  enfranchisement  and  the  marriage  should 
be  valid ;  and  again  (c  12),  a  /oriiori,  that  if  a 
master  had  long  deserted  either  a  male  or  female 
slave  in  a  state  of  bodily  weakness  (lan^uenies), 
or  shown  no  care  to  preserve  his  rights  over 
them,  thej,  as  derelicts,  resuming  possession  of 
themselves,  were  no  longer  to  be  troubled  by  him, 
so  that  the  marriages  of  such  as  free  men  or 
women  would  be  lawfVil.  Finally,  the  78th  Novel 
provided  that  where  a  man  had  had  children  by 
his  slave-girl,  and  constituted  a  do8  upon  her 
(which  had  the  effect  of  marriage),  this  of  itself 
had  the  effect  of  manumitting  the  issue  bom  in 
slavery,  and  rendering  them  tiberif  and  no  longer 
merely  filiij  to  the  father  (c  4). 

Closely  analogous  to  the  condition  of  the  slave 
was  that  of  the  adscriptitius  gUbae,  The  mar- 
riage of  a  ft'eeman  with  an  acUcriptitia  does  not 
however  seem  to  have  been  void,  but  the  children 
retained  their  mother's  condition.  On  the  other  | 
hand,  the  marriage  of  a  freewoman  with  an 
adicriptitius  was  declared  to  be  absolutely  void  ; 
they  were  to  he  separated,  and  the  man  punished 
{Code,  bk.  xL  t.  xlvii.  1.  24;  22nd  Nov.  c.  17; 
but  see  54th  Nov.  preface).  Nor  do  we  find  the 
same  mitigations  of  the  law  in  favour  of  an  ad- 
Bcriptitia  as  of  a  slave  (supra).  As  respects  the 
next  higher  class,  that  of  the  rtistfcij  we  find  that 
whilst  marriages  between  them  and  free  persons 
seem  to  have  been  recognized,  the  issue  of  such 
marriages  was  divided  in  point  of  condition,  the 
first,  third,  fifth  child,  &c.,  following  that  of  the 
mother  (**  quod  impar  est,  habebit  venter," 
156th  Novel). 

The  Barbarian  Codes  deal  more  frequently  with 
the  subject  of  these  marriages,  and  in  some  of 
them  we  trace  distinctly  the  threefold  condition 
of  freeman,  serf  or  villain,  and  slave,  the  second 
becoming  more  and  more  superior  to  the  third. 
The  intermarriage  of  man  or  woman  belonging 
to  either  of  the  first  two  classes  involves,  under 
the  Lombard  laws  (▲.D.  638)  of  Rotharis  (c.  218), 
and  Luitprand  (a.d.  721)  (bk.  iv.  c.  6),  penalties 
of  greater  or  less  severitv.  In  the  Lex  Romana, 
supposed  to  represent  the  personal  law  of  the 
Roman  population  in  Italy  in  Lombard  times,  we 
find  a  provision,  that  if  a  freewoman  marries  her 
own  slave,  she  shall  be  put  to  death  and  the  slave 
burnt  alive  (bk.  ix.  t.  vi.). 

Similar  provisions  are  found  in  the  Alamannic 
law  (circ.  A.D.  750)  (c.  2,  and  foil.),  in  the  Bava- 
rian (Append,  de  popul.  leg.  c  9)  and  the  Frisian 
(t.  xviii.),  while  the  Visigothic  is  yet  more  cruelly 
severe,  condemning  all  such  unions,  according  to 
their  varying  circumstances,  to  the  penalties  of 
loss  of  freedom,  scourging,  death  by  burning 
(bk.  iii.  t.  ii.  c  2). 

Finally,  a  law  of  King  Gaba  is  addressed  to 
wliat  seems  to  have  been  a  peculiar  form  of  semi- 
slavery  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  Its  title  is, 
"  That  those  who  are  enfranchised,  retaining  ser- 
vice to  the  Church,  should  not  dare  approadi  the 
marriage  of  free  persons."  It  enacts  that  a  church- 
slave  absolutely  tned  may  marry  a  freewoman ; 
but  if  still  bound  to  the  obaequium,  he  is  to  re- 
ceive three  stripes  and  be  separated  from  his 
irife;  otherwise  both  are  to  be  in  slavery  with 


their  issue,  the  property  of  the  freewoman  gdig 
to  her  heirs.  And  the  same  rule  is  enacted  m  te 
such  women  marrying  freemen  (bk.  iv.  c.  7). 

Notwithstanding  the  harshness  of  many  of  thr 
above  enactments,  it  must  be  inferred  fhmi  than 
that  marriages  between  free  and  slaves  were  is- 
creasing   in  frequency.      Indirectly,  moreoro', 
those  which  provide  that  a  freewoman  choosiag 
to  remain  with  her  slave-husband  becomes  a  slavt 
herself  seem  to  imply,  like  the  senatos-coBislt 
nnder  Claudius  before  quoted,  which  was  net 
admitted  into  the  Code,  a  recognition  of  marnages 
between  slaves,  since  the  mere  living  with  a  sUve 
would   not  (except  under  the  Visigothic  law) 
affect  the  condition  of  the  freewoman.     There  is 
moreover  evidence  that,  even  in  the  latter  dsss 
of  cases,  custom  was  often  milder  than  the  Isw. 
Marculf^s  Formukaries,  which  are  considered  te 
have  been  put  tt^ether  about  ▲.D.  660,  contain  a 
*'  charta  de  agnatione,  si  servus  ingennam  trabit," 
by  which  a  mistress  grants  the  freedom  of  a  free- 
woman's  children  by  her  slave  (f.  29 ;  and  see 
Appendix,  f.  18).    The  ultimate  relaxations  of  the 
law  itself  tmder  the  Carlovingians  will  be  best 
treated  of  in  connexion  with  the  ecclesiasUcsl 
history  of  the  subject. 

Vast  as  was  the  gap  betweoi  f^  and  slave  in 
the  ancient  world,  that  between  the  fr'ee-bom 
and  the  freed  was  still  considerable, — especially 
as  between  male  slaves  enfranchised  and  their 
former  mistresses,  or  the  female  relatives  of  a 
former  master.  According  to  the  jurist  Paul, 
a  freedman  aspiring  to  marriage  with  his  jMtfrono, 
or  the  wifb  or  dabghter  of  his  patromusy  was, 
according  to  the  dignity  of  the  person,  to  be 
punished  either  by  being  sent  to  the  mines,  or 
put  upon  public  works  (Jul.  Paul.  JSecepL  SentemL 
bk.  ii.  t.  xix.  §  6) ;  unless  indeed  the  conditioa 
of  the  patrona  was  so  low  as  to  make  such  a 
marriage  suitable  for  her  (i^.  bk.  xxiii.  t.  ii. 
1.  13).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lex  Fapii 
allowed  all  freebom  males,  except  senators  and 
their  children  (in  which  case  the  marriage  was 
void),  to  marry  freedwomen  (t&.  L  23),  from 
which  class  seem  however  to  have  been  excepted 
those  of  brothel-keepers,  probably  as  presumably 
being  prostitutes  themselves  (Ulpian's  Fragmetds^ 
t.  xiii.  §  27)l  The  marriage  of  a  master  with 
his  freedwoman  was  by  no  means  looked  upon  in 
the  same  light  as  that  of  a  mistress  with  her 
freedman ;  and  the  patrotiM»  was  restrained  from 
marrying  his  freedwoman  without  her  will 
(*.  1.  28> 

The  social  restrictions  on  marriage  were,  in 
this  as  in  other  respects,  relaxed  by  the  later 
emperors.  The  marriage  to  a  freedwoman  of  a 
man  who  afterwards  became  a  senator  was  de* 
clared  by  Justinian  to  remain  valid,  as  well  as 
that  of  a  private  person's  daughter  to  a  freed- 
man, when  her  tather  was  raised  to  the  Mnate 
(jCode^  bk.  v.  t.  iv.  L  28).  He  removed  the  dis- 
ability to  marriage  which  seems  to  have  been 
considered  to  exist  between  a  man  and  a  giH 
whom  he  had  brought  up  (a/icmj«a)  and  «i- 
franchised  (1-  26).  And  by  the  78th  Novel  he 
allowed  persons  '*  of  whatever  dignity  **  to  marry 
freedwomen,  provided  '*  nuptial  documents"  were 
drawn  up  (c  3). 

There  were  moreover  certain  conditions  of  life 
which  were  assimilated  by  their  ignominy  to  the 
servile  one.  A  free-bom  man  could  not  marrv  a 
procoress,  a  woman  taten  in  adultery,  cue  ccn- 
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dtnuMd  hj  public  judgment,  or  a  stage-pUjer ; 
Bor,  acoordiog  to  Mauricuinns,  one  condemned 
hj  the  senate  (Ulpian'i  FragmentSy  U  xiii.).  A 
■enator  was  sabject  to  the  same  restrictions 
{Dig,  bk.  xziiL  t.  iL  I  44,  §  8;  and  see  L  43, 
|§  10,  12);  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  imposing, 
moreover,  a  special  prohibition  on  the  marriage 
•f  either  senators  or  their  issne  with  stage-players 
or  the  children  of  each  (L  44).  Under  Valenti- 
nian  and  Mardan,  A.D.  454,  the  *'  low  and  abject " 
women  who  were  forbidden  to  marry  senators 
were  declared  to  be  slaves  and  their  danghters, 
freedwomen  and  their  daughters,  players  and 
their  daughters,  tavern-keepers  and  their  daugh- 
ters, the  daughters  of  leiumea  and  gladiators,  and 
women  who  had  publicly  kept  shops  {Code,  bk.  v. 
t.  V.  L  7).  If  indeed  a  senator's  daughter  should 
prostitute  herself,  go  on  the  stage,  or  be  con- 
demned by  public  judgment,  her  dignity  being 
lost,  she  might  marry  a  freedman  wi^  impunity 
iJHg,  bk.  ixiiL  t.  u.  1.  47> 

Thanks,  no  donbt,  to  Theodora's  influence, 
much  greater  indulgence  was  shewn  under  Jus- 
tinian to  actresses.  Such  women,  if  they  had 
left  their  calling  and  led  a  respectable  life,  were 
enabled  to  intermarry  with  persons  of  any  rank, 
and  their  children  were  relieved  from  disabi- 
lities (bk.  V.  t.  iv.  1.  27,  §  1).  By  another 
constitution  (L  29),  women  who  had  been  forced 
to  mount  the  stage,  or  who  wished  to  abandon 
it,  were  rendered  capable  of  marrying  persons 
of  the  highest  rank,  without  the  imperial  per- 
mission. 

The  jurists  of  the  Digest  had  however  gone 
beyond  all  specitic  restrictions  on  marriage. 
Modestinus  had  laid  down  that  '*  in  marriages 
one  should  not  only  consider  what  is  lawful,  but 
what  is  honourable."  And  generally  there  seems 
to  have  grown  up  a  feeling  against  unequal  mar- 
riages, such  as  is  indicated  in  a  before-quoted 
eonstitution  of  Valentinian  and  Mercian  \Code, 
bk.  V.  t.  V.  I.  7 ;  A-d.  454),  which  provides  that 
**a  woman  is  not  to  be  deemed  vile  or  abject 
who,  although  poor,  is  of  free  descent;"  and 
declares  lawful  the  marriage  of  such  persons, 
howrever  poor,  with  senators  or  persons  of  the 
highest  rank.  And  as  it  seemed  to  have  been 
inferred,  from  a  constitution  of  Theodosius  and 
Valentinian,  A.D.  418,  which  abolished  the  neces- 
sity for  all  formalities  between  persons  of  equal 
condition  {Code,  bk.  v.  t.  iv.  1.  22),  that  without 
dotal  instruments  such  marriages  between  per- 
sons of  unequal  condition  were  not  valid,  Jus- 
tinian abolished  all  restrictions  on  unequal  mar- 
riages, provided  the  wife  were  free  and  of  free 
descent,  and  there  was  no  suspicion  of  incest  or 
anight  nefarious  (L  23,  §  7). 

We  do  not  find  much  in  the  barbarian  codes 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject.  The  Roman  law 
against  the  intermarriage  of  freedmen  or  their 
issue  with  the  posterity  of  their  patrons  re- 
appears in  the  Wisigothic  code  (bk.  v.  t.  vii.  c.  17), 
the  penalty  being  reinslavement.  Among  the 
Wisigoths  there  seems  to  hare  been  an  old 
law  forbidding  the  intermarriage  of  Goths  and 
Bomans,  which  was  repealed  by  Rueswinth 
{Ijtx  Wiaig,  bk.  iii.  t.  \.\  who  allowed  any  free- 
man to  marry  any  freewoman,"  with  the  solemn 
consent  of  her  family,  and  the  permission  of  the 
court.**  The  same  law  must  have  prevailed  in 
Italy  under  the  I^mhards.  thou(];h  we  miss  it 
from  the  Lombard  code,  since  the  Lex  Romana 


forbids  intermarriage  between  Romans  and  Bar* 
barians  under  pain  of  death  (bk.  iii.  t.  xiv.). 
This  restriction  is  however  one  rather  of  a  poli- 
tical nature. 

Lastly,  certain  restrictions  on  the  marriage 
contract  are  of  a  religious  character,  and  wiX  be 
best  referred  to  when  we  consider  the  rules  oi 
the  Church  itself  upon  the  subject,  which  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  do. 

That  marriage  generally  vras  •  civil  contract^ 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  seems  to  have 
been  the  received  doctrine  of  the  early  Church ; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  it  claimed  also  power 
to  regulate  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  as  ia 
shewn,  for  instance,  in  the  strictness  of  our  Lord 
and  His  apostles  against  divorce,  although  freely 
allowed  both  by  the  Jewish  and  the  Roman  law. 
Hence  Pagan  betrothals  and  marriages  were,  as 
Selden  observes,  held  valid  by  the  Christians 
{Uxor  Hbraioa,  bk.  ii.  c  24).  The  validity  of 
non-Christian  marriages  seems  to  be  implied  in 
such  passages  as  1  C^r.  vii.  12-16,  referring  to 
the  cases  of  a  convert  husband  and  an  uncon- 
verted wife,  a  convert  wife  and  an  unconverted 
husband;  in  the  latter  of  which  cases  at  least 
the  form  of  marriage  must  be  supposed  to  have 
been  one  unsanctifi^  by  the  Churcn ;  whilst  both 
would  seem  to  include  the  hypothesis  of  a  con- 
version of  either  party  after  such  a  marriage. 
It  must  moreover  be  observed  that,  with  one 
exception,  the  forms  of  marriage  in  use  in  the 
Roman  world  were  purely  civil  ones.  The  only 
religious  marriage  was  that  by  confcurreatio^ 
which  remarkably  enough  was  indissoluble, 
except  perhaps  by  disfarreatio,  a  practice  of 
which  the  reality  is  doubted.  But  it  is  clear 
from  Tacitus  {Ann.  bk.  iv.  c  16)  that  by  the 
time  of  Tiberius,  t.  e,  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  the  use  of  the  ceremony  had  become 
very  rare.  When  therefore  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  wrote  that  *^  marriage  is 
honourable  in  all "  {c  xiii.  4),  and  his  Epistle  was 
admitted  as  authoritative  in  the  Gentile  as  well 
as  the  Jewish  churches,  the  inference  is  that 
the  honour  he  speaks  of  was  felt  to  rest  as 
well  on  the  ordinary  civil  contract  of  the  Gentile 
as  on  any  form  in  use  among  the  Jews.  Again, 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (with  an  exception 
as  to  the  clergy  to  be  hereafler  noticed)  speak 
simply  of  **  lawful "  and  **  unlawful"  marriage. 
Thus,  in  a  sort  of  summary  of  the  faith  con- 
tained in  the  6th  book  (c  11),  it  is  said: 
"  Every  union  which  is  against  the  law  we  abhor 
as  iniquitous  and  unholy."  Again:  '* Marriage 
should  be  lawful ;  for  such  a  marriage  is  blame- 
less" (i6.  c  14);  the  expression  ''lawful  con- 
nexion "  {p6fi.ifios  fu^is)  occurring  repeatedly  in 
Uter  constitutions  (bk.  vi.  cc  27,  29).  The 
only  consideration  which  may  cast  a  doubt 
upon  the  application  of  the  idea  of  "  law  "  in 
such  passages  as  the  above,  as  referring  to  the 
municipal  law,  arises  from  the  circumstance, 
to  be  presently  adverted  to,  thst  the  same 
expressions  are  used  in  reference  to  unions 
which  were  not  recognized  by  the  Roman  law. 
But  the  most  valuable  testimony  to  the  feeling 
of  the  early  Church  on  this  subject  as  late 
as  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries,'  is  supplied  bv 
Tertullian  (A.d.  150-226),  a  writer  whose  Chris- 
tian zeal  ran  always  in  the  direction  of  ultra- 
strictness.  In  his  treatise  on  Idolatry,  di«tin- 
guishing    between    those    bolemuiticb   which   «^ 
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Christian  rnao  muf  lawfully  nttend  and  those 
which  he  may  not,  he  enumerates >  marriage 
among  such  as  are  free  from  **  any  breath  of 
idolatry,"  "  pure  by  themselves."  **  The  con- 
jugal union,  he  says,  does  not  flow  ^  from  the 
worship  of  any  idol."  ^God  no  more  forbids 
the  solemniiing  of  marriages  than  the  giving  of 
a  name  "  (c  16). 

As  a  rule,  then,  the  Church  has  followed  the 
municipal  law  in  reference  to  the  validity  of  the 
contract  of  marriage,  and  has  thus  not  had  occa- 
sion to  dwell  much  in  its  legislation  on  the  legal 
incidents  of  the  contract.  The  validity  of  heathen 
marriage  is  implied  in  the  judgments  and  deci- 
sions of  various  popes  and  councils  (some  perhaps 
antedated)  ai  to  pre-baptismal  marriages,  which, 
in  spite  of  one  or  two  weighty  authorities  to  the 
«tontniry,  were  held  binding,  and  on  the  express 
ground  that  the  issue  of  such  marriages  were 
lawful  (Uberi).  See  the  2nd  letter  of  Pope  In- 
nocent I.,  A.D.  402-17,  to  Victricius,  c  6 ;  his 
22nd  letter,  to  the  Macedonian  bishops,  c  2 ;  the 
3rd  Council  of  Rome,  ▲.D.  531 ;  and  the  letters 
of  Leo  to  Anastasius  and  to  the  bishops  of  Uly- 
ricum.  The  alleged  decree  of  Pope  Fabian,  a.d. 
238-52,  in  Gratian,  embodying  the  Roman  law 
on  the  effect  of  madness  on  marriage,  is  a  purely 
superfluous  forgery.  Ecgbert,  archbishop  of 
York,  indeed,  in  the  Excerptions  attributed  to 
him,  seems  to  place  the  age  of  puberty  some- 
what later  than  the  Roman  law,  since  he  says 
that  a  girl  of  14  has  power  over  her  own  body, 
a  boy  of  15  over  his  (bk.  ii.  c  27).  A  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Friuli,  a.d.  791  (c.  9),  con- 
tains the  like  prohibition  as  a  previous  capitu- 
lary before  referred  to  against  marriages  with 
children. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  under  the  head 
**  Consent,"  that  on  one  iK)iut  indeed  a  marked 
divergence  is  to  be  traced  between  the  practice 
of  the  Church  and  the  Roman  law.  Slave-mar- 
riages are  recognized,  at  least  in  the  later  por- 
tions of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions.  And 
masters  who  refused  to  sanction  them  were  to 
be  excommunicated  (viii.  23).  A  free  man,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  to  dismiss,  not  to  marry,  a 
slave-concubine  with  whom  he  may  have  lived. 

(/W(t) 

Consistent  with  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
the  fli*st  canonical  epistle  of  St.  Basil  (a.d.  326- 
379),  to  Araphilochius,  bishop  of  Iconium,  treats 
slave-marriages  as  adulterous  when  contracted 
without  the  master's  will,  but  as  **  firm  "  when 
contracted  with  his  consent ;  assimilating  them 
to  the  marriages  of  minors,  and  using  the  same 
word  (ic^pioi)  to  express  the  authority  both  of 
the  father  and  of  the  master.  A  work  of  doubt- 
ful character,  which  claims  authorship  from  the 
Kicene  fathers,  the  Sanctiones  et  decreta  alia^ 
which  in  the  collection  of  councils  by  Labbe'  and 
Mansi  will  be  found  appended  to  the  canons  ot 
the  Council  of  Nicaea  (vol.  ii.  p.  1029,  and  foil.), 
but  which  are  evidently  of  much  later  date, 
declares  that  '^  marriage  with  slaves,  male  or 
female,  is  not  allowed  to  Christians,  unless  after 
emancipation ;  which  being  done,  let  them  con- 
tract by  the  law  of  marriage  and  freely,  a  dos 
being  assigned,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
the  country  which  they  inhabit"  (bk.  i.  c  4). 
One  of  the  alleged  canons  of  the  Nicenc  council 
from  the  Arabic,  on  the  other  hand,  implies  the 
practice    of    intermarriage    with    slaves    even 


amongst  the  clergy,  in  cmdemning  as  biga 
those  priests  or  deacons  who  having  dissi 
their  wives,  or  even  without  dismissing  tkc% 
marry  others,  whether  free  or  slave  (can.  66,  cr 
71  of  the  Eulullensian  version).  Bat  then 
canons  are  also  evidently  of  much  later  datt 
than  that  ascribed  to  them,  though  rery  likely 
representing  the  practice  of  the  Arabian  chuck 
If  we  mention  here  two  alleged  decrees  of  Pope 
Julius  I.  A.D.  336-52,  the  one  against  separatiag 
slaves  once  married,  the  other  allowing  a  master  i 
to  marry  his  enfranchised  slare-girl  (GratisB, 
cc  4, 10),  it  is  only  on  account  of  ^eir  professed 
date. 

There  are  indeed  not  wanting  indications  of  s 
narrower  spirit  among  the  leaders  of  the  Chnrdi. 
A  letter  of  Pope  Leo  the  Great  (167),  a.Di  458 
or  9,  addressed  to  Rusticus,  bishop  of  Narbonne, 
seems  to  imply  the  nullity  of  slaves'  marriages, 
and  reproduces,  on  Old-Testament  grounds,  the 
strictest  views  of  the  Roman  law  against  unequal 
marriage.  ^'  Every  woman  onited  to  a  man  is 
not  a  wife,  since  neither  is  every  son  his  fiither's 
heir.  The  bonds  of  marriage  are  lawful  betw^ee 
the  free  and  between  equals ;  the  Lord  establish- 
ing this  long  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Roman  law  existed.  Therefore  a  wife  is  one 
thing,  a  concubine  another ;  as  also  a  bondmaid 
is  one  thing,  a  freewoman  another"  (quoting 
Gen.  xxi.  10).  [Concubimbb.]  Suspicion  is 
indeed  cast  upon  this  text  by  its  use  of  the 
word  ingenuus,  free-bom,  as  simply  synony- 
mous with  /»&er,  free,  a  mistake  which  never 
occurs  in  the  Code  or  Novels,  though  nearly  a 
century  later  in  date,  and  (though  it  may  be  nid 
that  a  pope  was  not  bound  to  be  strictly  accurate 
in  his  law-language)  it  is  not  impossible  that  it 
may  be  a  forgery  of  the  Carlovingian  era,  in- 
vented to  support  a  capitulary  to  the  same 
effect,  to  be  presently  noticed. 

The  24th  canon  of  the  4th  Council  of  Orleans, 
A.D.  541,  enacts  that  slaves  fleeing  to  the  pre- 
cincts (**  septa  ")  of  churches  in  order  to  marry 
are  not  to  be  allowed,  nor  are  clerics  to  defend 
such  unions,  but  they  are  to  be  returned  to  theii 
masters  and  separated,  unless  their  parents  and 
masters  will  let  them  marry; — a  remarkable 
enactment,  as  shewing  a  recognition  of  parental 
authority  in  a  slave. 

Another  canon  of  the  same  Council,  forbidding 
man'iages  between  Jews  and  Christian  slave-girls, 
seems  to  imply  the  intrinsic  validity  of  marriages 
between  free  and  slave  (c.  31).  Another  is  re- 
markable as  repeating,  with  the  ceverer  penalty 
of  excommunication,  the  enactments  of  the  Roman 
law  against  the  marriage  of  officials  within  their 
provinces  (c.  22). 

A  case  in  which  a  slave-marriage  is  recognised 
occui*s  in  a  letter  of  Pope  Pelagius  (a.D.  555-66) 
to  the  sub-deacon  Melleus.  (Labbe'  and  Mansi's 
Councils^  vol.  ix.  p.  737.) 

On  the  other  hand,  Gregory  the  Great  implies 
the  invalidity  of  a  marriage  between  slave  and 
free  in  a  letter  to  Fortunatus,  bishop  of  Naples 
(bk.  vi.  ep.  1),  in  favour  of  a  woman  whom  her 
husband  had  dismissed  as  being  of  servile  condi- 
tion ;  but  who,  being  now  proved  free,  was 
without  delay  to  be  received  back  by  him.  The 
same  pope  however  in  another  letter — to  Mcl- 
tana  and  Thomas,  slaves  whom  he  enfranchised 
with  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship— implies 
the  practice  of  slave-marriages,  sinct  he  speaks 
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•r  the  •'betrothal  gifts "  (sponnlia)  which  the 
piietft  Gftudioeias  had  gi\-eQ  in  writing  (con- 
acnpserat)  to  ^  thy  mother  "  (bk.  v.  ep.  12). 

Toe  1st  Council  of  Micon,  ▲.D.  581,  declares 
iadissolnble  the  intermarriage  of  two  slaves  with 
their  master's  consent,  after  the  enfranchisement 
cf  either  (c.  10).  The  30th  canon  of  the  English 
conndi  held  under  Archbbhop  Theodore  of  Can- 
terbury, towards  the  end  of  the  7th  century, 
bears  that  ^  the  free  (or  free-born)  must  marry 
with  the  free.'*  Pope  Stephen  (▲.D.  754)  in  his 
replies  to  various  consultations  at  Bienz,  follows 
Leo  as  to  the  dismissal  of  the  ancillas  and  marry- 
ing a  free  woman.  It  seems  difficult  to  ascribe  a 
specific  origin  to  a  prescription  found  among 
some  **  excerpta  de  libris  Romanorum  et  Fran- 
corum,"  appended  to  a  collection  of  fresh  canons, 
probably  of  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century, 
which  bears  that  **  if  any  one  chooses  to  have 
his  slave-girl  in  marriage,  and  has  power  over 
his  property,  if  afterwards  he  would  sell  her,  he 
cannot  do  so ;  he  is  himself  to  be  condemned,  and 
the  woman  handed  over  to  the  priest "  (c.  60). 
Perhaps  however  we  have  only  here  a  far-off  echo 
of  Exod.  xxi.  8,  or  Deut.  xxi.  14. 

The  subject  indeed  both  of  slave-marriages 
and  of  intermarriage  between  slave  and  firee 
seems  to  have  been  greatly  considered  under  the 
C-arlovingiaus ;  and  both  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical law  (which  indeed  at  this  period  blend 
almost  undistingubhably  together)  settle  down 
into  the  recognition  of  such  marriages  and  inter- 
marriages as  binding  under  certain  conditions. 
As  respects  the  former.  King  Pepin*s  capitulary 
of  V'ermerie,  ▲.D.  753,  enacts  that  if  a  slave  hus- 
band and  wife  have  been  separated  by  sale,  *'  they 
are  to  be  exhorted  so  to  remain,  if  we  cannot 
reunite  them  "  (c  19) ;  a  text  at  least  strongly 
tending  to  the  indissolubility  of  such  unions. 
A  more  singular  one  provides  t.iat  if  a  slave  have 
hi.'t  slave-girl  for  concubine,  he  may  dismiss  her 
and  accept  "  his  compeer,  his  master's  slave-girl 
(comparera  suam  ancillam  domini  sui  accipere); 
but  it  is  better  that  he  keep  his  own  slave-girl " 
(c.  7  ).  In  both  texts  we  see  already  visibly  the  hand 
of  the  Church  endeavouring  to  restrain  the  abuses 
of  slavery.  It  is  moreover  enacted  that  if  a  car- 
tcWirius — apparently  a  slave  freed  by  charter— on 
receiving  his  freedom  dismisses  his  slave  partner 
U>  '.uke  another  woman,  he  must  leave  the  latter 
(c.  *2«').  Fifty  years  later,  the  validity  of  slave 
m.-irnages  is  ag^in  implied  in  some  **  Capitula 
niisAO  cuidam  data"  of  the  year  803,  published 
by  Pertz,  and  to  be  presently  referred  to.  And 
ten  years  later  still,  a  capitulary  added  in  some 
Oyflices  to  the  Lombard  law  (c.  5),  as  well  as  the 
3<ah  canon  of  the  2nd  Council  of  Chilons  (both 
of  A.D.  813),  enact  the  indissoiubleness  of  slaves' 
marriages,  even  when  belonging  to  different 
ira^teni,  provided  their  marriage  be  legal,  and 
by  the  will  of  their  masters.  Lastly,  to  the 
C'.nrlovingian  period  should  also  perhaps  be  re- 
forre*l  the  two  alleged  decrees  in  Gratian  of 
Po|«e  Julius  I.  (supra).  It  is  almost  needless  to 
dwell  on  the  momentous  influence  of  the  change 
of  view  indicated  by  the  above  enactments  on 
the  condition  of  the  slave.  Evidently,  from  the 
moment  a  slave  could  lawfully  marry,  he  was 
oo  longer  a  thing,  but  a  person.  It  might  almost 
l>e  luiid  that  from  this  period  slavery  properly  so 
c;«lie4l  exists  no  longer  within  the  Carlovingian 
world  -   serfdom,  <>r  a  couditiou  of  dependence, 


it  might  be  absolute,  of  one  man  on  amdher, 
has  replaced  it. 

As  res})ects  inter-marriages  between  slave  and 
free.  King  Pepin's  capitulary  of  Vermerie,  of  A.D. 
753,  enacts  that  where  a  free-man  knowingly 
nuirries  a  slave-girl,  he  shall  always  after  live 
with  her  (c  13).  The  king  does  not  even  treat 
such  marriages  as  absolutely  void,  when  con- 
tracted in  ignorance,  allowing  the  free  person  to 
leave  his  or  her  slave-partner  and  marry  another 
only  if  such  slave  cannot  be  redeemed  (c  6).  The 
contemporary  Council  of  Vermerie  recognized  the 
validity  of  marriage  between  a  freewoman  and  a 
slave,  when  contracted  knowingly  on  her  part,  on 
the  ground  that  there  should  be  one  law  to  the 
man  and  to  the  woman,  and  that  **  we  have  all 
one  Father  in  the  heavens."  The  capitulary  of 
Compile,  757,  enacts  that  if  a  fVeewoman 
marries  a  slave,  knowing  him  to  be  such,  he 
shall  have  her  whibt  he  lives  (&  8).  On  the 
other  hand,  *Mf  a  Frankish  man  has  taken  a 
woman  and  hopes  that  she  is  free,"  and  after- 
wards finds  that  she  is  not,  he  may  dismiss  her 
and  take  another;  and  so  of  a  woman  (c  5, 
otherwise  7), 

The  validity  of  such  unions  is  also  implied 
in  an  enactment,  placing  marriage  with  a  free- 
man, a  slave,  or  a  cleric,  on  exactly  the  same 
footing  (c  4).  Similarly,  a  Bavarian  council  at 
Dilgelfind,  772,  enacted  that  where  a  slave  mar- 
ried a  woman  of  noble  birth  who  was  ignorant 
of  his  condition,  she  should  leave  him  and  be 
free  (c.  10).  The  same  rule  was  enacted  in  the 
case  of  a  freebom  Bavarian  woman  marrying  a 
serf  of  the  Church  (**de  popularibus  legibus," 
c.  9). 

Among  the  specially  religious  restrictions 
which  were  sought  to  be  placed  on  the  marriage 
contract  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  the  one 
which  would  first  claim  our  attention  is  that  on 
the  marriage  of  Christians  with  Gentiles,  or  even- 
tually also  with  Jews  and  heretics.  This  how- 
ever will  not  be  specially  treated  of  here.  The 
next  is  that  connected  with  the  monkish  profes- 
sion, which  must  be  distinguished  from  the  early 
vow  of  virginity  in  the  female  sex,  aud  from  the 
institution  of  the  Church- virgins.  The  vow  of 
virginity,  which  for  many  centuries  now  has  been 
considered  an  essential  prerequisite  of  the  mo- 
nastic profession,  was  not  so  by  any  means  in  the 
early  heroic  days  of  monachism.  St.  Basil  in 
the  4th  century,  after  dwelling  upon  the  pro- 
fession of  virginity  by  women,  says  expressly  : 
**  As  to  professions  of  men,  we  know  nothing  of 
them,  except  that  if  any  have  joined  themKeIve» 
to  the  monastic  order,  they  appear,  without 
word  spoken,  to  have  thereby  adopted  celibacv  " 
(2nd  Can.  Ep,  c.  19).  In  the  5th  centiiry 
however.  Pope  Leo  the  Great  treats  the  marriage 
of  monks  as  a  punishable  offence,  but  not  apim- 
rently  as  void  in  itself.  Writing  to  Knsticus, 
bishop  of  Narbonne,  about  A.D.  458  or  459,  he 
places  on  the  ^ame  footing  the  entering  by  monks 
into  the  militin  (a  term  probably  equivalent  nt 
this  time  to  the  service  of  the  state,  whether 
military  or  civil)  and  their  marriage.  Thmic 
who,  leaving  the  monastic  profession,  turn  to  the 
militia  or  to  marriage,  are  to  purge  themselves 
by  the  satisfaction  of  public  penance ;  for  al> 
though  the  miiitin  may  be  innocent  and  marria$i;e 
honourable,  to  have  abandoned  the  better  choic« 
it,  a  tranNgresbiun  (£)>.  167,  c.  14).     The  coa- 
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teir.porary  Council  of  Ohalcedon,  ▲.D.  451,  in  like 
manner  ezcommunicnted  alike  the  monk  and  the 
Tirgin  devoted  to  Qod  who  enter  into  marriage, 
but  allows  the  local  bishop  to  shew  indulgence 
fc  16).  And  the  ecclesiastical  validity  of  a 
monk's  marriage  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century  is  implied  in  the  2l8t  canon  of  the 
2nd  Council  of  Orleans,  ▲.D.  511,  which  enacts 
that  a  monk  who  marries  shall  be  incapable  of 
holding  any  ecclesiastical  office.  Later  still  in 
the  East  (A.D.  535),  the  6th  Novel  only  forbids 
marriage  to  monks  who  have  received  the  cle- 
rical ordination,  reducing  them  to  the  rank  of 
private  persons  (c  8)  In  the  West,  however, 
the  2nd  Council  of  Tours,  a.d.  567,  not  only  dis- 
tinctly prohibited  the  marriage  of  monks  under 
penalty  of  excommunication,  but  invoked  the  aid 
•f  ^  the  judge  "  to  separate  them  from  their 
wives,  under  penalty  of  excommunication  for 
himself  if  he  refused  it  (c  15);  an  evident 
Attempt  to  enforce  by  spiritual  terrors  what  the 
state  still  refused  to  erect  into  law. 

This  is  indeed  the  period  when  monks,  at  first 
mere  laymen,  were  beginning  to  be  viewed,  in 
the  West  at  least,  as  partaking  of  the  clerical 
character.  The  Council  of  Aries  in  554  had  de- 
creed that  monasteries  both  of  men  and  women 
should  be  silbjected  to  episcopal  jurisdiction.  So 
fiur  as  this  view  prevailed  (for  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  monks  themselves  long  struggled  against 
it),  the  prohibition  of  the  marriage  of  monks  will 
have  been  considered  as  implied  in  that  of  the 
marriage  of  clerics  generally,  though  such  mar- 
rii^es  are  sometimes  specifically  referred  to. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  century,  the  6th  General 
Council,  the  3rd  of  Constantinople,  in  7Vu//o, 
A.D.  692,  enacted  that  a  monk  who  should  marry 
was  to  be  punished  as  a  fornicator  (c  44).  In 
the  West,  in  the  first  part  of  the  8th  century, 
Gregory  the  2nd,  A.D.  714-750,  in  his  letter  to 
Bishop  Boniface,  going  further  than  any  of  his 
predecessors,  would  not  allow  those  who  as  chil- 
dren have  been  shut  up  by  their  parents  in 
monasteries  after  puberty  to  leave  such  monas- 
teries and  marry  {Ep.  13,  c.  7).  The  marriage 
of  monks  was  again  condemned  by  Pope  Zacharias, 
A.D.  741-51,  in  his  7th  letter,  addressed  to  Pepin 
as  mayor  of  the  palace  (c.  26).  About  the  same 
period  the  canons  **  de  remediis  peccatorum  "  of 
li^bert,  archbishop  of  York,  place  the  monk  on 
the  same  footing  as  to  marriage  with  the  priest 
or  deacon ;  requiring  one  of  such  who  takes  a 
wife  to  be  "  dei)osed  "  in  conscientia  populi,"  i.  e. 
apparently,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  people 
(c  7).  It  may  be  added  that  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople in  814  in  like  manner  excommuni- 
cated a  monk  who  should  marry,  and  required 
him  against  his  will  to  be  clothed  in  the  monastic 
cobe  and  shut  up  in  the  monastery  (c.  35).  All 
such  prohibitions  indeed  bear  witness  to  the 
existence  of  the  practices  which  they  denounce ; 
and  indeed  a  letter  of  Pope  Hadrian  II.  (a.d. 
772-95)  to  Charlemagne  contains  a  complaint 
against  the  marriage  of  monks — apparently  in 
Lombardy— and  asks  the  emperor  to  punish 
them. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  for  a  long  time  to 
distinguish  in  reference  to  this  subject,  so  £&r  as 
women  are  concerned,  the  woman  under  vow  of 
virginity  or  celibacy  (as  to  whom  see  Dbvota), 
and  the  nun  (see  heading  N(TN).  In  France,  a 
general  constitution  of  Kiu^Clothar  I.  A.i>.  560, 


forbids  (o.  8)  all  persons  to  marry  ' 
niales."  Another  of  King  Clothar  II..  A.D.  614| 
forbids  any  even  *'  by  our  precept "  to  many 
religious  girls  and  widows,  or  nans  who  havi 
vowed  themselves  to  Chxi,  as  well  those  whe 
dwell  in  their  own  houses  as  those  who  art 
placed  in  monasteries.  That  such  marriafes 
however  occurred  in  Italy  still,  is  apparent 
from  a  letter  of  Pope  Gregory  I.  the  QtftX 
(a.d.  590-603)  to  Bishop  Jannarius  (bk.  iiL  ep. 
24).  Distinguishing  between  *' veiled  virgins" 
and  nuns,  he  says  that  as  respects  women  who 
have  gone  from  monasteries  to  lay  life  and  mar- 
ried, *' Those  who  have  exceeded  against  such 
women "  (i.  e,  their  husbands),  ^  and  are  now 
suspended  from  communion,  if  penitent,  may  be 
readmitted.**  It  is  difficult  in  many  instances  to 
define  how  far  the  meaning  of  the  terms  **  sacrae" 
or  ^sacratae  virgines*'  is  to  be  extended  or 
restricted.  By  the  8th  century,  indeed,  the 
church-virgin  and  the  private  devota  seem  for 
all  practical  purposes  to  have  merged  in  the  nun. 
Indeed  the  Excerpta  of  Egbert,  archbishop  of 
York,  treat  a  private  vow  of  celibacy  by  ouui  or 
woman  as  **  foolish  and  impossible,"  and  its  breach, 
by  marriage  as  only  to  be  punished  by  three 
winters'  fasting  (bk.  ii.  e.  19]C  The  1st  Council 
of  Rome  in  721,  **  against  illicit  marriages," 
expressly  anathematizes  one  who  marries  ^  mo- 
nacham  quam  Dei  ancillam  appellamus  "  (c  3). 
The  before-quoted  Excerpta  of  Egbert  con- 
tain the  like  anathema,  using  the  expression 
**  monialem,  quae  Dei  sponsa  vocatur  **  (bk.  iL 
cu  18);  the  parties  are  to  be  separated,  and 
condemned  to  perpetual  penance.  Among  the 
**  answers  '*  of  Pope  Stephen  II.  from  Bierzy  to 
'*  various  consultations  *  (A.D.  754)  is  one,  that 
it  is  "  not  lawful  for  a  virgin  who  has  conse- 
crated herself  to  God,  likewise  for  a  monk,  to 
marry :  **  either  is  to  be  excommunicated ;  but  the 
bishop  ^  may  shew  humanity  and  mercy  *'  (c.  7). 
The  Synod  of  Metz,  in  753,  includes  marriages 
with  a  woman  consecrated  to  God  among  incests 
(c.  1);  as  does  also  the  Council  of  Caichuytb 
(t.«.  Chelsea),  a.d.  787,  using  the  term  **sancti- 
monialis**  (c.  15).  See  also  similar  prohibitions 
against  the  marriage  of  nuns  by  the  Bavarian 
Council  of  Dingelfind,  A.D.  772  (c  4);  and  by 
the  Ck)uncil  of  Friuli,  A.D.  791  (c.  11),  which 
requires  girls  and  widows  who  have  vowed  rir- 
ginity  or  continence,  and  have  been  *^  emanci- 
pated to  God,"  if  afterwards  they  marry,  to  be 
subjected  *^by  secular  judgment  to  fit  bodiif 
chastisement "  before  undergoing  their  spiritual 
punishment. 

The  prohibition  against  the  marriage  of  monks 
and  religious  women  by  degrees  found  its  way 
into  the  civil  law  of  several  of  the  barbarian 
kingdoms  besides  France.  Among  the  laws  ot 
King  Luitprand  of  Lombardy,  A.D.  721,  or  later, 
we  find  one  of  this  kind  as  to  women,  in  which 
their  position  when  they  have  assumed  the  reli- 
gious habit  is  assimilated  to  that  of  girls  be- 
trothed under  the  civil  law,  whose  marriage 
entails  a  penalty  of  500  so^i  (bk.  v.  c  l)i  In 
the  Wisigothic  code,  a  law  of  Recarede  inflicts 
**  on  incestuous  marriages  and  adulteries,  or  oa 
sacred  virgins  and  widows  and  penitents,  defiled 
with  lay  vesture  or  marriage  *'  the  penalties  ot 
exile,  separation,  and  forfeiture  of  property  (bk. 
iii.  t.  V.  c.  2). 

By  the  time  of  the  Carlovingians,  the  civil  and 
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•eclesiastical  law  almost  wholly  coalesce.     King 
Pepin's  capitular/  of  Soissons  in  744  forbids  mar- 
riage with  holj  women  together  with  inoestaous 
marriages  and  bigamy  (c.  9).     In  the  6th  book 
of  the  Capitularies  we  find  one  (c  411)  almost  in  I 
the  same  terms  with  the  law.  of  Recarede  aboTe 
quoted,  declaring  that  marriage  with  a  virgin  de-  ; 
voted  to  God,  a  person  under  the  religious  habit,  | 
or  professing  the  continence  of  widowhood,  is  not 
a  true  marriage,  and  requiring  the  partiea  to 
be  separated  by  either  the  priest  or  the  judge, 
without  even  any  accusation  being  lodged  with 
him,   the  penalty  being  still    perpetual  exile. 
(Comp.  also  Capit.  414,  424,  bk.  vu.  c  338.) 
In  the  East,  on  the  contrary,  about  the  end  of , 
the  8th  century,  it  is  noted  as  one  of  the  features 
of  Constantine  Copronymus'  tyranny,  that  he 
compelled  monks  to  marry. 

We  shall  now  deal,  though  we  do  not  propose 
to  do  so  at  full  length  in  this  place,  with  the 
contract  of  marriage  as  respects  the  clergy  pro- 
perly so  called.  It  need  hardly  be  observed  that, 
so  far  as  such  contract  might  be  recognized  as 
valid,  all  the  restraints  upon  it  in  the  case  of 
laymen  would  apply  also  to  clerics.  Sometimes 
indeed  these  had  to  be  specifically  enacted.  Thus 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  aj).  451,  provided  that 
no  cleric  should  take  a  heretic,  Jew,  or  pagan,  to 
wife,  unless  he  should  promise  to  convert  her, 
under  pain  of  canonical  punishment  (c  14).  But 
the  Church  had  also  restraints  of  its  own  in  the 
latter  instance.  We  have  said  that,  as  respects 
the  clergy,  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  respect 
to  marriage  was  mainly  founded  on  the  Jewish 
law.  The  marriage  of  priests  was  by  the  Penta- 
teuch surrounded  with  peculiar  restrictions.  The 
priest  was  not  to  marry  a  harlot  or  **  profane  " 
woman,  or  one  divorced,  or  a  widow,  but  a  virgin 
only  (Lev.  xxi.  7, 13, 14).  [According  to  Selden, 
indeed,  the  prohibition  to  take  a  widow  or  person 
who  had  lost  her  virginity  only  applied  to  the 
high-priest ;  but  he  was  also  held  debarred  from 
marriage  with  proAelytes  or  freedwomen ;  Uxor 
Ifebraica,  bk.  i.  c.  7.]  The  Pastoral  Epistles,  in 
requiring  bishops  or  deacons  to  be  **  husbands  of 
one  wife  "  (1  Tim.  iii.  2,  12 ;  Tit.  i.  6),  instead 
of  being  considered  as  substituting  a  new  rule 
for  existing  Jewish  prescriptions,  seem  only  to 
have  been  viewed  as  adding  to  these  a  further 
one  against  Dig  AMY.  What  will  have  to  be  said 
on  this  latter  head  need  not  here  be  anticipated. 
As  a  rule,  however,  we  may  say  that  wherever  it 
is  laid  down  that  the  bishop  or  deacon  shall  be 
the  husband  of  one  wife,  it  is  also  provided  that 
such  wife  shall  answer  to  the  Levitical  prescrip- 
tions. E.  g.  The  Apostolical  Corutitutions^  bk.  ii. 
c.  2,  require  the  bishop  not  only  to  be  the  hua- 
band  of  one  woman  once  married,  but  to  have, 
or  to  have  had,  a  **  respectable  (cre/u^y)  and 
fmthful  wife;"  in  the  6th  bk.  c.  17  (a  later 
constitution),  both  requires  all  the  clergy  to  be 
monogamists,  and  forbids  them  all  to  marry 
either  a  harlot  (the  term  seems  rather  too  strong 
as  a  translation  of  the  Greek  iraipn,  albeit  ren- 
dered merftrix  in  the  Latin  versions),  a  slave,  a 
widow,  or  a  divorced  woman,  **  as  the  law  also 
saith  ;'*  although  the  Pentateuch  does  not  forbid 
the  priest's  marriage  with  a  slave,  and  the  re- 
striction is  one  evidently  borrowed  from  the 
Roman  law.  Lastly,  the  Apostolical  Cations  ex- 
clude from  admission  to  the  clergy  those  who 
bar*  married  ^  a  widow,  or  divorced  pei*son,  or 
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harlot,  or  slave,  or  one  of  those  on  the  stage " 
{c,  14,  otherwise  reckoned  17  or  18);  this  last 
restriction  being  also  adopted  from  the  Roman 
law,  as  has  been  shewn  already. 

In  respect  of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  indeed, 
the  restraint  which  occupies  most  space  in  the 
church  legislation  of  the  period  whidi  occupies 
us  is  that  on  digamous  or  quasi-digamons  mar- 
riages, which  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of 
DiOAMT.  Meanwhile  however  there  was  grow- 
ing up  a  feeling  against  all  marriage  of  the  clergy 
whilst  in  orders,  tending  to  their  absolute  celi- 
bacy, the  history  of  which  has  been  treated  of 
under  that  head.  [See  Celibacv.]  The  notices 
which  occur  of  other  restraints  upon  clerical  mar- 
riages are  comparatively  few  and  unimportant. 

The  **  Sanctions  and  Decrees "  attributed  to 
the  Nicfue  fathers — which,  though  extant  in 
Latin,  seem  evidently  to  embody  Greek  practice, 
though  no  doubt  of  a  much  later  date  than  the 
one  ascribed  to  them — require,  with  something 
of  a  plethora  of  words,  the  priest  not  to  be 
one  who  has  married  a  slave-girl,  an  adulteress 
or  immodest  woman  (c.  14).  The  Council  of 
Tarragona,  A.D.  516,  requires  readers  and  ostiarii 
who  wish  to  marry  or  live  with  adulterous  women 
either  to  withdraw  or  to  be  held  excluded  fron: 
the  clergy  (c.  9).  A  letter  of  Gregory  the  Great 
(A.D.  590-603)  to  John,  bishop  of  Palermo,  implies 
the  invalidity  of  a  deacon's  marriage  with  a  woman 
who  did  not  come  to  him  a  virgin  (bk.  xi.  ep.  62). 
An  alleged  canon  of  the  same  Pope  forbids  the  or- 
dination, amongst  others,  of  one  who  had  married 
a  harlot  (c  4).  Yet  the  4th  Council  of  Toledo, 
A.D.  633,  seems  to  imply  that  such  marriages 
might  be  legalized  by  episcopal  permission,  since 
it  excommunicates  those  clerks  who,  **  without 
consulting  their  bishop,  have  marri«l  a  widow, 
a  divorced  woman,  or  a  harlot "  (c.  44).  And 
an  **  allocution  of  the  priests  to  the  people  on 
unlawful  marriages,"  appended  to  the  records  of 
the  Council  of  Leptines  in  743,  provides  that  a 
future  priest  is  not  to  marry  a  divorced  woman, 
harlot,  or  widow. 

To  pass  now  from  the  ecclesiastical  to  the 
civil  law,  it  must  be  observed  that  by  the  time 
of  Justinian  the  Roman  law  professes  only  to 
follow  the  **  sacred  canons  "  as  respects  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy,  and  gives  force  of  law  to  tks 
prohibitions  contained  in  them.  -  The  children  vi 
clerics  by  women  **to  whom  they  cannot  be 
united  according  to  sacerdotal  censures  '*  are  de- 
clared incapable  of  inheriting  or  receiving  dona- 
tions from  their  fathers  (Code,  bk.  i.  7,  iii.  1.  45 ; 
A.D.  530).  The  6th  novel  requires  the  bishop  to 
be  either  a  chaste  unmarried  man,  or  the  hus- 
band of  a  woman  who  came  to  him  a  virgin, 
**  not  a  widow,  nor  divorced,  nor  a  concubine  " 
(the  last  term  apparently  corresponding  to  the 
Irafpa  of  the  Apost.  Constitutions,  and  indi- 
cating a  milder  interpretation  than  that  of  the 
Latin  translators) ;  but  requires  the  bishop  not  to 
live  with  his  wife,  and  without  inquiring  into  the 
position  of  those  who  have  been  already  long 
married,  forbids  in  future  the  episcopal  ordi- 
nation  of  married  men.  Taken  in  conj auction 
with  this  enactment,  the  123rd  novel  may  be 
considered  as  finally  establishing  as  a  rule  of 
civil  law  that  principle  of  episcopal  celibacy, 
which  rtill  obtains  in  the  Greek  church.  The 
same  rules  are  sub«tantially  applie<l  to  the  ret«t 
of  tbt  clergy  (c.  v.>     The  123rd  Novel  CothvU 
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the  ordiining  of  a  biifabp  who  cither  doM  not 
line  chulelj,  or  h«i  not  had  a  "  wife,  hi>  oolj 
and  fini,  neither  a  widow,  Dor  diTorcod  froni  hei 
hotband,  nor  otherwiu  forbidden  by  the  lain  ui 
.the  ncred  canon*"  (c,  i.).  Other  clerics  ma  j  be 
ordained  haring  a  legitimate  wife  of  the  uinc 
deMTiption  (a  liiL).  And  the  reader  coatractiug 
a  KGond  Tnarriage,  or  marrying  anj  other  than 
inch  a  wife  u  abora  dencribed,  was  not  to  riae  U 
tnj  higher  office  (c  liv.).  It  bardl;  appears, 
howeTcr,  that  up  to  tbi)  period  the  contract  of 
marriage  itielf  was  nude  Toid  if  entered  intt 
againitthe  prohibiciona  of. the  law;  unleaa  th( 
deciaring  their  children  baatards  (apurii)  may  be 
taken  to  imply  thia  (Oxfa,  bk.  i.  7 ;  lii.  1.  4S> 
\mong  the  barbarian  coded,  the  only  one  which 
appean  to  prohibit  clerical  marriage  ia  that  of 
the  Wiatgotha,  drawn  up  under  clerical  influence, 
A  law  of  Recarede  forbids  the  marriage  or  adul- 
tery of  a  prieat,  deacon,  or  aub-deacon,  with  i 
"  widow  TDwed  to  Ood,  ■  penitent,  or  any  aeculai 
Tirgin  or  woman,"  under  pnin  of  aeparalion  and 
panialiment  according  to  the  canon,  the  womu 
to  receive  100  lashes  (bk.  il.  7  ;  It.  c  18).  Noi 
u  it  aiDiaa  to  remark  that  in  spite  of  rarknii 
■ttrmpta  by  oouncils  to  enforce  the  sbaolut* 
Mlibacy  of  the  olBrgy,  the  validity  of  clerical 
marriage  ia  recognized  In  the  civil  law  under 
Charlemagne  himself.  In  a  capitulary,  "De 
regulii  clericorum "  (bk.  vii.  o.  652),  it  ii 
enacted  that  clerics  "should  aUo  endeavDor  to 
preserre  perpetually  the  chastity  of  an  unpolluted 
body,  or  certainly  to  b«  unil«d  in  tba  bond  of  a 
■ingle  marriage. 

U.  We  have  now  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
inbject  of  the  contmct  of  marriage  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  exprewion  is  still  uaod  in  France 
("  central  do  mariage  "  =  marriage  settlement), 
of  the  written  evidence  of  the  contract  itself  as 
between  the  parties. 

The  marriage  contract  among  the  Romans  waa 
habitually  certified  in  writing  on  waien  tablets, 
termed  nuptialei  tabulae,  which,  however,  might 
also  be  nsed  al^r  marriage ;  e.  g.,  on  the  birth 
of  a  diild.     The  bJndot  were  signed  both  by  the 


parties  t 

Juv.  Sa 


w.  75,  76),  and  t 


lireakiug  of  them  t 

avmbul  of  the  dissoluiiun  oi  mamaga,  it  ii  uia 

not  the  actual  effect  of  dissolving  il;  aee  Tacit  uj 

and  Silius  (.4rh.  bk.  li.  c.  30;  and  Jut.  b.  i.). 
Under  the  Code  however,  by  a  constitutioQ  of 
the  lunperor  Probus,  the  drawing  up  of  such 
Wmiat  was  enacted  not  to  be  neceiisary  to  estab- 
lish the  validity  of  the  marriage,  or  the  father's 
peleitai  over  nia  oSspring  (bk.  v.  t.  iv.  1.  9). 
They  were  perhapa  not  necessarily,  though 
usually,  identical  with  the  "dotal  tablets" 
iki/Hliae  dotain),  "dotal  inatrumenta"  (i'ru<ru- 
menia  dotatid),  or  "dotal  documents  '^  {dccv- 
n^nta  doialia\  specifically  ao-ealled  (the  eipres- 
aions  itvpti  ilia  iiutrvnvTUn,  dotaiia  insfrHmmfo, 

Novel),  bnt  must  have  been  mmprised  with  them 
at  least  under  the  general  terms  inttrumenla  or 
tficwwnjo  j  as  to  which  it  is  provided,  by  a 
constitution  of  Diocletian  and  Uaiimin  (Codt, 
bk.  V,  7 ;  iv.  7,  iv.  1.  13),  that  where  there  is  no 
marriage,  "instruments"  made  to  prove  mar- 
riage nre  invalid,  but  that  where  there  are  none, 
■  marriage  lawfully  contracted  it  not  void )  nor 
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contd  the  want  of  signature  to  and  hj  tki  { 
fiitber  invalidate  his  conaent  (i*.  1.  2;  bw  ■< 
Severn*  and  Antonine).  Nuptial  iostnasals 
were  by  Jostinian  made  necessary  io  tlia  east  rf 
the  marri^^  of  Ktnicat  or  atage-plBjers  (L  tly 
Under  the  71th  novel,  indeed,  all  persona  eia> 
ciaing  honourable  ofBcea,  biisiiMseiis  and  pr^ 
feasions,  short  of  the  bighsat  functions  in  the 
state,  were  required,  if  they  wished  to  many 
without  nuptial  instruments,  to  appear  ti  nmt 
"  house  of  prayer  and  declare  their  inteBtMW 
before  the  d^entor  Scdtrtae,"  who  in  the  pn- 
sencc  of  three  or  four  of  the  clerka  of  the  chunk 
was  to  draw  up  an  attestation  of  the  marriagt. 
with  names  atid  dates,  and  this  waa  then  ts  be 
subscribed  by  the  parties,  the  d^erttor  £ccMv 
and  the  three  others,  or  as  many  more  as  th> 
partiea  wished,  and  if  not  required  by  than,  te 
be  laid  up,  ao  signed,  by  the  dtfnaor  in  the 
archives  of  the  church,  ■'.  «.  where  the  h<.ly 
vasea  were  kept ;  and  without  tbi*  the  parlis 
were  not  held  to  have  come  together  )nif4ul> 
aStrt*.  Bnt  thia  waa  only  necessary  when 
there  vras  no  document  fixing  a  dot  or  ante- 
nuptial donation ;  nor  was  it  reqnired  as  te  ^ri- 
culturiata,  persona  of  mean  condition,  or  oamnw* 
■oldiors.  It  will  be  obvious  that  we  have  U  thi 
above  the  original  of  onr  marriage  certificalei 
(See  further  Akohae,  Uahkuoe.)  [J.  JL  L] 
CONVEBBL  One  of  the  many  detignatioos 
monks.  Just  as,  throngh  a  popular  feeling  of 
verence  for  asceticism,  the  word  "religie" 
me  in  the  3rd  and  4th  centnriea  to  mean  nM 
Christianity  but  the  life  monastic,  ao  "  coavrni,' 
though  applied  also  to  those  who  embraced 
Chriatiani 

Lpecial  Dbligations,aBof  ce 
(Dn  Cange,  s.  v.),  was  ordinarily  restricted  to 
'  (Bened.  Rig.  c  1 ;  Fructuoai  Seg.  c  i:< , 
U.  Dial.  iL  18;  Salv.  Eixi.  CaOoL  ir.; 
De  Conwrma.  cf.  Bened.  Anian.  Gmc.  Rc^. 
9nt  the  "conversi"  were  properly  thoie 
who  became  monks  as  adults,  not  tnoee  who  were 
itery  from  their  tender  yean 
(Cone.  Aurtl.  i.  c.  2).  About  the  11th  century, 
'ing  to  Mebillon,  "conversi  "  came  to  mean 
the  lay  brothers,  the  "  oljlali "  or  "  donati,"  the 
"  '  6re«  convers,"  who  from  piety  or  for  gain, 
probably,  most  often  from  niiied  motives, 

i"  (to  use  a  modern  phrase)  and  attended  to 

(Mab.  Ann.  iii.  S ;  Martene  ad  S.  Bened.  Hqi.  c. 

"  i  Mab.  jict.  SS.  0.  S.  B.  Saec.  111.  L  21).  The 
Conversi  Barbati"  are  classed  with  monbt 
tther  than  with  the  laity  (Pctr.  Ven.  italic 
24).  [I.G.S.] 

(X)PB.  {CaiipaoiCapa;jT.CKipt.)  From 
ing  used  as  an  out-door  drtss  (or  defi'n» 
;ninat  rain,  the  cope  was  also  called  Flttutlr, 
hence  It.  Fivialt;  and  from  the  oowl  or  bood 
lib  whkh  it  was  furnished  it  was  known  as 
C<K»Ua.  Such,  probably,  was  the  "cuculla  ril- 
of  by  Su  Benedict  in  his  Begali 
I.  livi.  777).  "  Vestimenta  fralri- 
locornm  qualitatem  .  -  .  Jentur. 
■n   credimoB 


Tillou 


Julian 


uculUm 


cullas  huberc,  propter 
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■oetm  ct  propter  lanire  ipsan  re*."  So  Smarngdtu  *     OOQUUS,   in  the  moniuterj.     [Hr.ui)0li4' 

(t820)  lays  expressly  in  bis  OimmeDtary  od  the  DARIDS.] 

^^^  ^^  '^°.'*l'*V„  •P"'*  "'en*.  '«t"f-  OOBBf  NA  EOOLESIAK    [Alms.] 
ai.    "Cacallam  dicit  ille  quod  no*  modo  du 

rimos  eappam."    And  to  the  same  effect  Theo-  COBDOVA,  CX)UNCIL  OF,  A.D.  348,  nndet 

demams,  writing  from  Italy  to  CSiarlemagno,  Hosiua,  to  accept  the  deUrminations  of  the  Coun- 

and  speaking  of  the  dress  worn  by  the  monks  of  oil  of  Sardica  (Labb.  Com.  IL  98>     [A  W.  H.] 

MonU  au»ino  (Ducange,  m  voc.  Can.) :  "  lUud  qq^^  ALLOWANCE  OF.    Thi.  partlcu- 

•ndnmentttm,  qnod  a  GaUis  moMchis  cncnlla  ,^^         j^^^  g,^  ^^    maintenance  of  thrclergr 

dicitur,  no.  otpam  voaunos.      Like  other  mr-  ^^^^^  ^  ,^j        I       ^„   jj,  „„„^tiW 

menu  onginally  d«.gned  for  practical  us.  rather  ^^^  ^^  earl>*t.g«i  of  the  recognition  of  Chris- 

than  for  ornament^  the  cope,  worn  on  occasion.  ^^^^^^    ^    th^e„*i„.    Constantino,  in  hU  xeal 

of  .Ute  or  by  the  higher  clergy  received  gnator  ^,  ^^   /,  creed,  ordered  the  magisbate.  of  each 

eDr.chm«.U  from  time  to  time,  whether  m  re-  ,        j„  ,^,         „„^  jWanc.  of  com 

RHri  of  the  materiak  or  of  accessory  omunents,  ^^^     „,mf4iU  not  only  to  the  clergy,  but 

particularly  the  "  mon*,"  or  daso  by  which  they  ^^,7^   ^^  and  rlrgins  <*  the  Church  (fheo- 

were  festened  in  front    From  wbat  we  know  to  ^         ,  ,j^    ^     j»,j,^^  succeed^l,  he  tnu^- 

hare  beea  the  shape  of  the  cope  in  all  later  times  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^   „,„i,j,„  ^^  „;,  ^     ^ 

we  may  infer  that  in  the  earUer  period   up  to  cnltns  which  he  rerlred  (Soaom.  v.  5 ;  Philostorg. 

*      A.a.  with  which  "0  •"he"  Pn«»«'ly  vii.  4>    Jorian  restored  it,  but  «L  the  lowfr 

concerned,  the  »pp.  *»  •l-P-J  I'ke  a  modern  ^,/^,  one-third  of  the  amount  fixed  under 


ineemimr  the  later  cotm    ""»>»»"»»•     »"«  paymeni  coouDuea,  aaa  was 
S!^l^ /*#  /xi!  if  VS^.  dec Ured  permanent  by  Justinian  iCod.  I.  tit.  ii. 


cl«,k,  open  in  front,  and  attwhed  only  at  the  Const«itlne.    The  payment  continued,  and  wa. 

neck,    r  or  full  detaiu  coDceming  the  later  copes  j„i j /i:_  » a.:^- /•»_!»*   ^la.   ii 

of  eccleiiiastical  use,  see 
Rock,   Church  of  our  Fat/ters^ 

Ve8tiariumChri8tianum,^224i  ?ugin,  Oloatary,       OOBN,  EARS  OF.     Com   is  not  so  often 

in  TOO.  [W.  B.  M.]  used  in   early  Christian  art  as  might  be  sup- 

posed.^ [Loaves.]    The  thoughts  of  early  ico^ 

COPIATAE.  The  name  given  by  Constantine  nographers   seem  to  hare  gone  always  to  the 

in  the  Theodosian  Code,  to  certain  Church  officers  Bread  of  Life   with   sacramental    allusion,    as 

whose  business  it  was  to  take  care  of  funerals  Bottari,  tav.  clziii.  toI.  iii.  et  alibi.    In  Bottari, 

and  provide   for  the  decent  interment  of  the  vol.  i.  tav.  zlviiL,  the  com  and  reaper  are  re- 

dead.    The  etymology  of  the  name  is  doubtful  presented  in  a  compartment  of  a  vault  in  the 

— Gothofred  derives  it  from  icoirci^fir  to  rest —  cemetery  of  Pontian us.   Again,  in  vol.  ii.  tav.  Iv., 

others  from   icovrr^f,  mourning:    more   gene-  the   harvest   com   is  opposed  to  the  vine  and 

rally,  it  is  referred  to  Kiiros,  labour:  whence  cornucopia  of  fruit  (Callixtine  catacomb), 
they   have    sometimes   been    called   taborantes.       The  more  evidently  religious  use  of  the  ears 

Another  name  for  them  is  fossarii,  or  grave-  of  corn  is  in  various  representations  of  the  Fall 

diggers  —  and  in   Justinian's  novels,  they  are  of  Man.     On  the  sarcophagus  of  Junius  Bassus 

mentioned  as  lecticarii — as  carrying  the  corpse  (supp.  A.D.  358),  Bottari,  vol.  i.  tav.  xv.  9,  Adam 

or  bier  at  funerals.     They  are  reckoned  in  the  and  Eve  are   carved ;    the   former  bearing  the 

Theodosian    Code   among   the   inferior   clerical  com,  in  token  of  his  labour  on  the  earth,  and  the 

orders,  e^.  lib.  13.  tit.  1.  de  Lustrali  CoUat.  latter  a  lamb,  indicating  woman's  work,  spinning. 

Leg.   1,  **  Clericos  excipi   tantum,  qui  Copiatae  The  connection  of  this  with  Jack  Cade's  proverbial 

appellantnr,"  kc  line,  **When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span,"  seems 

The  foundation  of  this  Order  is  attributed  to  probable.     See  again  vol.  ii.  tav.  Ixxxix.     Mar- 

Constantinc,  before  whose  time  the  care  of  in-  tigny  gives  a  copy  (s.  v.  **  Dieu,")  of  a  bas-relief 

tcrring  the  dead  was  only  a  charitable  oilice.,  for  in  Bottari,  vol.  iii.  tav.  xxxvii.,  from  the  cemetery 

which  every  Christian  made  himself  responsible  of  St.  Agnes,  where  two  human  forms,  apparently 

as  occasion  required.     The  order  of  Copiatae,  as  both  male,  are  standing  before  a  sitting  figure, 

first  coojitituted  by  the  emperor  for  this  service  whom  Martigny  supposes  to  represent  the  First 

in  the  city  of  Constantinople  amounted  to  1100  Person   of  the  Trinity.     It  may  represent   the 

men,  and  from  this  example  they  probably  took  ofiering  of  Cain  and  Abel ;    at  all   events  the 

their  riiie  in  other  populous  cities.     In  Constan-  com-ears  and  lamb  are  either  being  received  or 

tioople,  however,  they  formed  a  collegium,  with  presented   by  the  standing   figures.      See  also 

cert;iin  privileges  and  exemptions,  which   may  Bottari,  taw.  Ixxxiv.  IxxxviL  Ixxxiz.     As  these 

not  have  been  extended  to  the  order  in  the  less  figures  are  of  no  more  than  mature  (sometimes 

important  Churches.  of  youthful)  appearance,  the  Second  Person  may 

The  office  of  the  Copiatae  was  to  take  the  be  supposed  to  be  intended  by  them, 
whole  care  of  funerals  upon  themselves,  and  to  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 


see  that  all  persons  had  a  decent  and  honourable        CORNELIUS.     (1)  The  centurion,  bishop  of 
interment.     Lspecially  they  were  obliged  to  per-    Caesarea,  is  commemorated  Feb.  2  (ifar*.  i?^ 


that  they  were  supported  partly  out  of  the  com-  CORNU.    [Altab.] 

mon  funds  of  the  Church,  and  partly  by  their  CORONA,  martyr  in  Syria,  with  ViciOB, 

«wn  labour  and  traffic,  which  for  their  encou-  ^^j^^  Antoninus,  May  14  (ifahf/Hieron.,  Bedt^ 

r^gement  were  generally  exenapted  from  paying  y;^,,,.  VV«.,  UsuaHi).                                       [CJ 

custom  or  tribute  (Bingham,  B.  in.  c.  8 ;  Kiddle ;  *"    "* 

Martigny).                                              [l>.  B.]  CORONA.    [ToNSURK.] 
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COROXA  LDCIS.  A  Ump  or  chuddlnr. 
In  the  arlf  xgta  of  Chrutiuitr  it  wu  by  no 
mBuii  aauauA]  for  ■oTcreigni  uid  other  ro^il 
piety 
•  eumplet  in  prw  Cbmtiui 
timet  (cf.  Pliny,  But.  Sat.  xvi.  c  4)  to  dedioU 
thor  eroiru  to  the  n«e  of  ths  Church.  The 
gift*  thu  d*TDled  ware  Iiiuivd  u  I^onaria,  mi 
wen  aiupeiided  by  cbiiu  attached  to  their 
upper  rim,  eboTe  an  altar  or  ahriiie,  or  Id  ume 
cooiplcDoiu  part  of  the  chorch.  Other  chaini 
were  attached  to  the  lower  rim,  gapportiog  a 
lamp,  horn  which  nmalty  depended  ■  jewelled 
cnea.  The  crowned  ctom  tbu>  impended  above 
the  altar  wu  ftlt  to  be  id  appropriate  aymbol  of 
the  trinmphi  of  Chriitiinity,  and  its  uk  became 
almott  uniTerul.  We  have  wreral  ailotioni  to 
it  in  the  writingi  of  SL  Panlinm  of  Nola  in  the 
fifth  centory,  e.g. 


OOBOMA  LUCIS 


aboTe  the  Holy  QraT*,  with  a  brai*  circlet  and 
lamps  "  senea  rota  com  lampadibns"  tttached  to 
it.  Id  this  nuDDcr  the  crowns  of  Theodelinda, 
qaeea  of  the  Lombardt,  and  of  her  second  ho*- 
iiand  Agilnlf;  at  the  beginning  of  the  Tth 
century,  were  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist 
In  the  cathedral  of  Monia,  M  stated  in  the  in- 
BcriptioD  borne  by  the  latter  before  its  destm^ 
tion,  and  there  is  Httle  reasonabte  donbt  that  the 
calebrsted  iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  preserved  in 
the  same  cathedral,  was  st  one  time  employed 
for  the  same  purpose  (Friii,  ilimor.  dtUa  C/iiaa 
Momete,  Dissert,  ii.  p.  67 ;  Pacciandi,  da  Cutt. 


mnch  earlier  period,  according 
Porphyrogenitos  and  Nicetas,  Conilantine  the 
Great  had  dedicated  his  crown  to  the  service  of 
the  Charch.  In  the  time  of  theae  writers,  a 
crown  of  remarkable  beauty  **  praa  caet<ris  et 
operls  elegantil,  et  lapillornin  pretio  conspicna" 
<I>ucang«,  Cbnilmtitwp.  Chriat.  iii.  %  43),  hang- 
ing with  others  above  the  Holy  Table,  was  pointed 
oat  as  having  been  offered  to  God  by  the  fint 
4Jhrisliaii  emperor.'  With  one  of  these  votive 
crowns,  the  lamp  and  chains  being  removed,  in 
-the  time  of  Const.  Porphyr.,  the  new  emperor  of 
the  East  received  his  iDauguration  (Ducat^^e, 
CoiutaBt,  Chritt.  u.  >.).  Acconling  to  the  not 
very  tnutworthy  catalogue  preserved  in  AnuU- 
slus  (5.  BUvai.  iiiiv.  %  36)  the  Lateran  basilica 
t  of  St,  Peter's  were  also  enriched  by 
irge  chandeliers  of  pore  gold. 
uiDvis  also,  at  tna  suggestion  of  St.  Remigiui 
early  in  the  Bth  century,  sent  to  St.  Peter's 
"coronam  auream  cum  gemmis,  quae  Regnum 
ap|>ellBri  solet"  (Hincmar,  VH.  S.  Bemig.; 
Anaitas.  S.  Hormitd.  liv.  %  85).  The  ver^  re- 
markable series  of  crowns  discovered  near  Toledo 
(see  below,  Ceiownb)  were,  as  the  iDscriptions 
borne  by  some  of  them  testify,  a  solemn  oflering 


ds  o(  u  sagtl  *■  s  |inemt  fri 


CoDStantiue  with  ii 


ud  qneo  and  royal   Ikmity.     No  lamp*  xn 

.tt«:hed   to  them   when 

eocunhnncH  of  shU 

(■lae.  may  have  been  rvr 

ovad  when  the  rnKi 

were  buried  to  oonoad  them  from  th«  Sai^ 

spoiler. 

TbU  cnstom  for  aoven 

igns  to  d«iIote  tMr 

actual  crowns  to  the  Chu 

r4'..s«Udt«th.«. 

Etructios    of    ImitatiTa 

cntwns,  formed  for  TO- 

tive  purposes  alone.     Of 

this  usage  we   6nd    re- 

peated   DoUcea    in    the 

i,*«-Poid.>aifu,  which 

bears  the  name  of  Ana- 

■taaiua    Bibliothecarius ; 

as    well    u    in    ancient 

chronicles      and      docu- 

ments. They  art  mually 

described  M  having  been 

and      very      frequenUy 

mention     is     made    of 

■ewelledcroesessppend- 

Bd  to  them.  Small  votive 

crowDB  of  this  nature  are  seen  suspended  over 
the  altar  in  several  andent  rcpreaentations. 
One  compartment  of  the  celebrated  paiUalto  of 
the  church  of  Sant'  Ambn^o  of  Hilan,  which 
depicts  the  trance  of  St.  Ambroac  In  which  he 
celebrated  mass  at  Tours,  represents  one  such 
jewelled  crown  hanging  over  the  altar  at  which 


...,  jiint  is  oiliclatiDg  (Ferrario,  J/naorie  M 
Sane  Amhrog.).  A  bas-relief,  now  in  the  S.  tiao- 
sept  of  Uanza  cathedral,  representing  a  corona* 

Another  bi«-riiief  in  Iho  lympannm  ot 

the  west  porlal  ol'  the  umc  catitcdral,  on  which 


CX>B01tA  LDCra 

Bta  laiTsd  tht  rvlani  gilti  of  Theodrliods  to 
thi  church,  litem  m  four  crowm,  three  in*- 
paodad,  uhI  tha  fonrth  being  the  calebmted  Iron 
crown.  Huer  In  hii  Hirrolexko*  nfen  to  ■ 
■imilu  repreeeatetioa  in  the  church  of  Su  Cle- 
mtnta  at  Rome,  to  the  left  of  the  entruce. 

Among  the  mouic  deooratjoni  of  Suit'  Apolli- 
Kara  Nuoto  M  RsTeniu,  we  find  abore  the 
upper  tier  of  wiodows  &  inccaiiion  of  plctarei 
of  the  coochi  of  ipKi,  in  each  of  which  1  croWD 
■ppean  haagiDg  hj  chaini  over  the  altar.  ThcM 
•Qspeoded  crowni  are  exactly  litnilar  to  thoa* 
held  bj  the  female  lainla  ai  *otiT*  oflerlogt  '~ 
tht  mnalc  friaia  below. 
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The  GonTeDieoee  of  tha  fana  of  thwa  dafutive 
crowiufor  th*  intpemioD  of  lamp*  donbtleu  gave 
riM  to  the  cuitom  of  conatrncting  large  chuide- 
liera  after  the  lame  model.      In  theee    peDeile 
lnminnries  the  ihape  and  character  of  the  rofal 
circle   warn  preHrced,  bat    frequeatlj  in    mn  ' 
lari^r  proportiooi.     Notlcea  of  the  preuotati 
of  light-beiring  circlet  of  thli  Datura  oecar  i 
fiCAtHllj  in  Anutaiiiiu  and  other  ancient  antl 
riliei.       Besidei   the    more   ordinar;    name   of 
torona,  the  primary  roynl  origin  of  theee  lui 
nnries  wai  indicated  by  the  doignation  ropit 
which    i>    of  conitnnt   occurrence  (cf.   Anaat 
/.to  I  IF.  icriiu  %  393, "  fecit  regnum  anream  cum 
gemmii  pretioajwdmii; "  Z«o /K.  cr.  5  StO,"  IVcIt 
.  .  -  regnum  ci  aoro  puriwimo  annm  peai'~~~ 
(uper    altare    majui,   com    catenulu    rimil 
aureit,  ecnlplilem  hnbene   id  medio  cracem 

;|ulnque  io  eadem  cruce  iiiDa,et  alias  qua  ibidem 
pendeol  noveol  "). 

Many  of  these  ixrmae  meniioned  by  Anaituiua 
are    dsctibcii    aa    hiring    bten    adorned   with 


and  Jlotn. 

!  name  PAonu,  thongh  aometimet,  aa  w* 
have  aeen,  naad  for  a  corona,  waa  more  properlj 

Lading  candelabrum  inpporting  lampe  or 
ouidlae,  which  from  their  nnmber  of  epreadini 
branchet  were,  according  Is  Dacange,  sometlmei 
called  luinret,  treae.  Pliny,  Hist.  Sat.  lib.  xtxir. 
c  3,  ipealu  of  "  lychnuchi — arboram  modo  mala 
ferentinm  InccDlaa,"  and  Panlua  Silentiarina 
i^Dtscript,  S,  SupA.  part  2)  thui  deacrihea  can- 
delabra in  that  haallica— 


B  moat  magnificent  eiample  of  an  anHent 
ODTCMu,  thoDgh  long  ai^r  onr  dale,  ia  that  alill 
to  be  seen  inapendal  In  the  catbednl  at  Alx-la- 
Chapalle,  oter  the  crypt  in  which  the  body  of 
Charletuitgne  wai  dapoilted.  Thi*  ooroiia  «u 
the  affering  of  tha  emperor  Frederick  BarbaioMa, 
by  whom  the  tomb  iru  cpenad  in  llti5.  A  veir 
Taluable  treatiaa  on  thia  corona,  embracing  fnll 
detaila  of  the  form,  arrangamenta,  and  biitory  of 
cortmoe  generally,  hia  been  pabliibed  by  Dr.  Fr. 
Bock  (Der  Srvulmclittr  Xaiten  Fritd.  BariarOMta 
MiltKAfli,Lelpilg,Weigel,  IH64).  Tht  ii^hngtt 
tArchfologit  of  Cahier  and  Martin,  Par.  1863, 
voL  iii.  may  be  referred  to,  article  CW-onw  di 


dolphina  (Anailai 


a  delphinii;"  ih.  %  38,  "tro- 
ronnm  auream  cum  delphinia  quiDqaagiDta,"  f 
43;  .VI.  Zachar.  iciii.  %  '219)  jl.  Ailriaa,  icrii. 
f  :HS;  St.  Lto,  It.  ct.  §  631).  Othcn  wen 
decorated  with  diminutive  towera,  nod  (aa  wa 
vrr  in  the  relief  in  the  traniapt  of  Uonia)  with 
flrur»-d*-lia  (Greg.  M.  Ep.  lib.  i.  ep.  66,  "Co- 

lili«i"  Anaalaj.  St.  Hihr.   ilTiiL   $  70,   -tur- 

ofOatia,  in  hia  ChroniamCaaiaenie  thui  deacribei 
■  corviu  executed  for  that  lover  of  art  the  abbot 
Deeideriui !  "  He  had  a  pharni  made, 


Toi.  iL  c  lii.  p.  B9  tq.  Migne,  ffncycfopetfir  TUol. 
Dictkaiaaimd'OrffyreHe,  v.  Couromm.  Jnali  Fon- 
tauini  Diatrlatio  dt  Curona  Fcma  (Rom.  1719, 
pp.  91-97).  Macer, //ioxJexieon. 
COEONATI  DIES.  [FEsnviL.] 
GOBONATI  QUATUOB{LEOK«i>iiiD 
PSSTIVIL  OF).  The  abcre  title  la  given  to  (bnr 
martyra,  Severni,  Saverianna,  Carpopboma,  and 
Victorinui,  who  luffcred  martyrdom  at  Rome  JB 
the  reign  of  Diocletian.  The  tradition  reapccting 
them  ii  to  the  elTect  that  they  refnied  to  eacrifica 
to  idola,  and  were  then  at  the  command  of  the 
emperor  beaten  to  death  before  the  ttatue  of 
Aesculapiui    with    acourge*    loaded    i 


lited  by  piona  Chrietiana  in  a 
Via  Laricana,  three  milei  from  tha  city,  near 
the  bodice  of  fire  who  had  enffered  martvrdom 
on  the  ume  day  two  yean  before,  Claudini, 
Nicoitratui,  Symphonianna,' Caatoriua,  and  Sim- 
plicins.  See,  t.g.  the  if artyiviogy  of  Ado.  No- 
rember  8  {/'atrcl.  ciiiii.  392),  who  girea  the 
legend  more  fully  than  other*. 

It  ii  aUted  by  Aoariaiiua  Kbliothacnriaa 
(  Vi'toe  fWfi)(ciun,HonoriDa :  Piitroi.  ciiviii.  ^99) 
that  Pope  HoDorina  1.^  (ob.  63B  l.D.)  built  ■ 
chnrch  in  Koma  In  their  honour  ("  todem  Itm- 


pntVofipplu 


K)lba.al 


20  t| 


circumfarenca.    < 
laapa  hung  from  it."   Bella  were  alao  aoroetimat  g, 
auapended  from  tha  lowar  rim.  i  ^ 

Other  nam«  by  which  theaa  cbuidellart  ware    to 
ksown  in  aarly  writtra  are  P/ianu,  PWocrufAo-  \  C 


■  name  to  noe  ol  Ibe  HiuU  at 
nilMcrtptUAii  to  ■Di-4lr7  4rtr 


.[[■•^■er  Utall 
Sre  alau  tlccaoiB. 
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pore  fecit  ecclesiam  bentorum  martjrum  it.  Cor., 
quam  et  dediairit  et  donum  obtulit").  To  this 
church  the  remains  of  the  martyrs  were  subse- 
quently transferred  by  Pope  Leo  IV.  (ob.  855 
A.D.),  who  had  been  its  officiating  priest  (pp.  cit, 
Leo  IV.,  t6.  1305),  and  who,  finding  it  in  a  very 
ruinous  condition  on  his  accession  to  the  ponti- 
ficate,  restored  it  with  much  splendour,  and 
bestowed  upon  it  many  gifts  (t6.  1315)l  This 
church  was  situated  on  the  ridge  of  the  Coelian 
hill,  between  the  Coliseum  and  the  Lateran ;  and 
on  its  site  the  present  church  of  the  Santi  Quattro 
Incoronati  was  built  by  Pope  Paschal  II. 

As  to  the  appointment  of  the  festival  of  these 
martyrs  on  November  8,  which  is  said  to  be  due 
to  Pope  Melchiades  (ob.  314  A.D.),  a  curious  dif- 
ticulty  has  arisen.  Thus  in  the  notice  of  the 
festival  in  the  editions  of  the  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentary  (for  the  words  would  appear  to  be 
wanting  in  MS.  authority),  the  remark  is  made 
that  it  being  found  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
natal  day  of  the  four  martyrs  (^*  quorum  dies 
natalis  per  incuriam  neglectus  minime  reperiri 
poterat  \  it  was  appointed  that  in  their  church 
the  natal  day  of  the  five  other  saints,  near  to 
whose  bodies  theirs  had  been  buried,  should  be 
celebrated,  that  both  might  have  their  memory 
recorded  together  {Patrol.  Ixxviii.  147). 

Others,  however,  make  this  forgetfulness  to 
be  of  the  names  of  the  martyrs.  Thus  the  Mar^ 
tyrologium  Bomanumy  after  speaking  of  Claudius, 
&c.,  proceeds:  "Et  ipso  die  iv.  Coronatorum 
Severi,  Severiani,  Carpophori,  Victorini,  quorum 
lestivitatem  statuit  Melchiades  papa  sub  nomi- 
nibus  quinque  martyrum  celebrari,  quia  nomina 
eorum  non  reperiebantur,  sed  intercurrent!  bus 
annis  cuidamsancto  viro  revelata  sunt"  (Patrol. 
cxziii.  173).  See  also  the  Martyrology  of 
Usuardus  (xb.  cxxiv.  669). 

If  however  the  iuKtitution  of  the  festival  be 
rightly  assigned  to  Melchiades,  who  was  pontiff 
during  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  it  is  strange  how 
this  ignorance  could  have  existed,  seeing  that 
many  Christians  must  have  been  living  who  had 
known  them  personally.  In  Alcuin  (2>tf  Div.  Off. 
31 ;  Patrol,  ci.  2230)  this  strange  idea  assumes 
still  another  form,  in  that  the  forgetfulness  now 
includes  both  the  day  and  the  names :  (**  quorum 
nomina  et  dies  natalis  per  incuriam  neglectus." 
The  look  of  the  Latin  however  points  strongly 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  words  fwmina  et  are 
a  later  addition). 

No  trace  however  of  this  forgetfulness  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Martyrohgium  Hierontftnij  where 
the  notice  is  merely  **  vi.  Id.  Nov.  Romae  natalis 
Sanctorum  Simplicii  . . .  et  Sanctorum  Quatuor 
Coronatorum  Severi  .  . . .  "  (Patrol,  xxx.  481). 

A  difficulty  of  another  sort  is  that  Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius  (/.  c.)  seems  to  distinguish  the 
Coronati  Quatuor  from  Sevcrus,  &c. ;  for  after 
describing  how  Leo  IV.  restoi-ed  their  church  at 
Rome,  he  adds  *^  et  ad  laudem  Dei  eorum  sacra- 
tissima  corpora  cum  Claudio . . . . ,  necnon  Severo 
....  quatuor  fratribua  collocavit."  Doubtless 
however  the  last  words  are  spurious.  It  will 
be  observed  also  that  Anastasius  speaks  of  the 
Coronati  as  brothers,  the  only  ancient  authority, 
so  far  as  we  have  observed,  who  does  so. 

Another  curious  point  is  that,  in  the  Martyr- 
ology of  Notker  for  Jaly  7,  the  five  saints,  whom 
we  have  seen  associated  with  the  Coronati 
Qnatuory  seem  to  be  commemorated  on  that  day  : 
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'^  Romae,  pnssio  beatorum  martymm  Nl  oistnti 
primiscrinii,  Claudii  (Himraentariensis,  <.a«totil 
sive  Castuli,  Victorini,  Symphoriani  vel  sic^*.  is 
libro  Sacramentorum  continetur  Semproniani ; 
quorum  natalem  sexta  die  Iduum  Novembris 
eatenus  nos  oelebrari  credidimus,  donee  veners- 
bilis  pater  Ado  alios  et  alios  pro  eis  nobis 
bonorandos  insinuaret:  de  quibus  in  suo  loco 
vita  comite  oommodius  disseretur "  (PatroL 
cxxxi.  1115).  We  cannot  tell  however  how  ihu 
last  promise  was  redeemed,  for  the  Martyrology 
of  Notker  is  wanting  after  Oct.  26.  The  Msr- 
tyrology  of  (Jsuardus  also  connects  with  July  7 
the  names  of  the  five  above-mentioned  saints 
(Patrol,  cxxiv.  233,  where  see  the  note). 

In  the  Martyrology  of  Rabanus  Maurus  all 
notice  for  Nov.  7  and  8  is  wanting.  In  that  of 
Wandelbert  (Patrol,  cxxi.  617),  Not.  8  is  thus 
marked : — 

**  Senas  omantes  idus  merito  atque  cniore, 
Claodl  Castori  Simplid  Symphoriane. 
Et  NkxMtrate  pari  falgells  luce  curvnae;" 

(al.  Semproniane),  where  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  no  allusion  to  the  Coronati  themselves, 
unless  indeed  there  be  an  implied  reference  in 
the  last  word  of  the  third  line. 

In  the  Martyrology  of  Bede  the  Coronati  are 
mentioned,  but  under  the  names  of  the  five  saints ; 
thus,  **  vi.  Id.  Nov.  natale  iv.  Coronatorum,  CI.,  N., 
Symphoriani,  Castoris,  Simplicii "  (Patrol,  xcir. 
1097> 

We  find  the  festival  marked  in  the  Leonine 
Calendar,  "  v.  (vel  vi.)  Id.  Nov.  natale  SS.  iv.  Co- 
ronatorum "  (ih.  Ixxiv.  880) ;  and  the  former  day 
(Nov.  7)  in  the  calendar  of  Bucherius  (ib.  879) 
as  **  dementis,  Semproniani,  Claudii,  Nicostrati, 
in  comitatum."  We  find  the  names  again  varied 
in  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary  (t6.  1179),  which 
cites  four  of  the  names  of  the  five  saints :  "  In 
natal.  SS.  iv.  Coronatorum,  Costiani,  Claudii, 
Castori,  Semproniani.** 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  presence  of 
this  festival  in  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary; 
see  also  the  Antiphonary  (Patrol.  Ixxviii.  707): 
The  collect  in  the  Sacramentary  mns  thus: 
**  Praesta  quaesumus  omnipotens  Deus  ut  qui 
gloriosos  martyres  Claudium,  Nicostratum  . . . , 
fortes  in  sua  confessione  cognovimus,  pios  apud 
te  in  nostra  intercessione  sentiamus  ;'*  where  it 
will  be  noticed  that  only  the  names  of  the  five 
saints,  and  not  of  the  Coronati,  are  given. 

The  Mozarabic  Missal  mentions  the  festival 
(Patrol.  Ixxxv.  898);  but  has  no  special  otiii-e 
for  it,  employing  for  this  day  as  well  as  for  others 
a  missa  plurimorum  martyrum.  This  would 
appear  to  point  to  the  fact  of  the  festival  being  a 
late  addition  to  the  Missal. 

It  may  be  added  that  several  ancient  calendars 
mark  Nov.  8  as  the  festival  of  the  four  Coronati : 
but  except  the  first,  which  is  English,  thev  are 
all  lUlian  (Patrol.  Ixxii.  624,  Ixxx.  420,  ci.'826, 
cxxxviii.  1188,  1192,  1202,  1208,  &c.).  Doubt- 
less therefore  the  festival  is  to  be  viewed  as 
essentially  one  of  the  Italian  church,  and  as  one 
which  never  gained  any  special  notoriety  beyond 
the  bounds  of  that  church.  There  are  Acta  of  the 
Coronati  Quatuor,  not  apparently  of  any  special 
value,  which  were  published  in  Mombritius' 
Sanctuariumj  vol.  i.  ff.  162,  sqq. 

In  addition  to  authorities  cited  in  this 
article,  special    reference    should  be  made  fa 
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MA^'a  not™  to  th«  GngorMn  Sucrammtair 
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CORONATION.    The  Cormmtion  of  kingi 

and    fmperon,   thu   most   Buifott 


dOEOVATIOV 


oaliOMl  life,  sffordi 

ut'  lh«  mnnntr  in  which  Chriitianit;  breathed  ■ 
Dew  ipirit  into  »lrBidy  eiiitinj  ceremonial,  «nd 
eleTBted  them  to  h  higher  uad  purer  atmcuphere. 

Under  her  inipimtioD  a  new  life  BDimaled  the        __^  ,.^_,„ ,.^.. 

old   fonn  :  heathen  acnauwriM  jradnally  dropt  I  9^     jj  ,00k  ita  place 
«ff;  freih  and  approprinle  obMiTSncea  were  de-  ■  jj^^  ^      •     • 
veloped ;  and  the  whole  ceremonial  B»umed  «  1  ^      t; 
characler  in  harmonj  with  the  changed  fcith  of  I  g;,  ,,j 
.1 .. "-lubjectii.  1   ■    ■■ 


Enaeb.  Epitonu  (amp,  ofMareian  A.D.  iM,  a*T(i 
T«  Irii  iwiptTi  MopKiMbi  Ae>ii«rro(,  itnd  of 
Msiimna  a.d.  455  <cf.  Soidaa  fii  tea  Aral/mr). 
Zonanu,  writing  of  HypBlin*  Ml  np  b; 
u  H  rii-al  to  Joatinian,  <ay>  Arl  imi 


$iura.ia  (Zonar.  ii». 
recogniied  portion  of 
IheBJutern  KmiMrej 
onof  Jnstin  the  j-onnger  in  St. 
iribed  by  Corippna,  de  tanYifriw 
t«-  1  Jtutini  Aumtli  Minorit  (lib,  ii,    137-178).     A 

It  hm  been  remarked  by  Dean  Stanley  {Me-  .jij^ij  »,,  jield  ap  by  four  juong  men.  Un  thi« 
noriiif  of  Wett.  Abheg,  p.  42)  that  the  rite  of  ,^g  ,mperor  itood  ere«t,  like  the  letter  l.witb 
coronntion,  n>  it  appcan  in  the  later  part  of  ,hj(,h  \,i,  agnne  and  that  of  hi>  two  immnliiit* 
the  ueriod  to  which  our  in»e«tipition  is  limited,  „nrfete«Min  eomnienced. 
'        .....     :x-     „_».»».     rtf    fiiw,rk*itn    ' 


,.„.„„_ rr— -'    "P*^    "'    European 

monarchy.  It  wa>  (1)  ■  tymbol  of  the  ancient 
usage  of  the  choic*  of  the  leaden  by  popular 
elertion,  and  of  the  emperor  by  the  Imperial 
Cnard,  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  Oauliih 
■nd  Teutonic  naliona,  and  (3)  a  lolemn  ccmecra- 
tion  of  the  new  soTereign  to  his  otfice  by  unction 
with  holy  oil,  and  the  placing  of  a  crown  or 
diwlem  on  hia  head  by  one  of  the  chief  miniatera 
of  religion,  after  the  eiample  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  Chureh. 

Tlieae  two  parti  of  the  ceremonial,  thougb 
nuitod  in  the  same  ritnul,  hare  a  different  origin, 
and  it  will  he  conTenient  to  treat  them  aepa- 


(ij  Among  the  Tt 


"  l^tDor  IngmtMB  clipri  mbliniliu  ortx 
AtlnllnnttertlJoveiM,maribiiK(ot  lev 


We  also  find  it  in  the  elaborate  ritn«U  drawn 

up  by  Joannes  Cantacuienus  (c.  1330;   HM.    i. 

c.  41,  printed  by  Mnrtene  ii.  204;  and  Haberlu. 

/'on(i/e.fir!i<e.p.604»ii.)andGeorgin«  Codinua, 

Curopalete«   (d.  I4«0;    dt  Officio  et  OffiaaiHon 

Aular  CoMtani.  c.  17>     The  only  change  it  that 

the  emperor  no  longer  atanda  on  the  alipjierv 

forface   cJ  the   buckler,    but  adopte   the   much 

securer  pOfilion  of  >itling,"aeMit«n»."    The  risk 

of  a  daDgeroua  nnd  iodecoroaa  fall  during  the 

ceremony  of  "  gyratio,"  is  proved  by  the  einmple 

*  Gunbnld,  king  of  Bui^ndy  (A.D.  500).  who 

,  „.,  his  third  circuit  "com  tertiogyrarent"  fell, 

buckler,    borne  by  the  leading    ^^^^  ^.^g  ^■^^^    difficulty  held  up  by  the  people 

Standing  on  Ihia  he  was  «i-    .Grego.  Turoneni.fliii.'lih.  tH.  c.  10).     Acci>rd- 

of  the   soldier*  and  people,  ]  ^g  (^  Geoi^e  Codinus,  who  may  be  taken  ai  n 

..  _.  .._.-c.j  .k-i.  !„_..,  ,^(,(^(,1,  gjjj,|,„  of  [ha  ritual  prerailingsMeral 

enturiee  before  hia  time  in  the  unchanging  East, 

his  "levatio"  took  place  outside  the  Church 

if  St.  Sophia,  into  which  the  new  empei 


ind  Gothic  tribes  the 
liW  of  elevating  the  chief  or  king    ^'c'll^b^dl 
had  fallen  or   -  I       


men  of  th( 

whobv  th( 

his  nc'cesMon,  and  accepted  him  as  their  sove- 
reiffu  and  he.id.  The  "  chnirlog,"  or  canying 
round  through  the  assembled  crowd,  "  gyrnlio, 
luuHlly  three  times  repeated,  followed.  Tacitua 
describes  this  ceremonial  in  the  cue  of  Brinno, 
chief  of  the  BaUvinn  tribe  of  Canninefalea 
>■  Imnositus  eculo,  more  gentls,  *t  snstiDentium 
hum^s  vibr«tu.^du>  deligilnr"  (ffi-f.  iv.  i5> 
The  German  soldiers  of  the  lm]*rinl  Guard  intro- 
duced this  custom  to  the  Romans,  find  we  find 
the  later  emperors  inaugurated  in  this  manner. 
ThusGordian  the  younger  i.D.  238  waa  "lifted 
op"  as  emperor  by  the  Fraelorion  Guards: 
"  retmclana.  elevatus  est  et  imi>emlorem  se  »p- 
pellari  permiiiit  "  (Capitolinu«  tn  OoriUan;  Hero- 
diaB,llb.viii.  c.  31).  Jollan,  when  before  the 
death  ofConstantiuB  the  enlhuainam  of  his  troop* 
forced  him  at  Paris  unwillingly  to  assume  th 
imperial  dignity  (April  A.D.  300),  aubmltted  t 
the  same  ceremonial,  "imposilua  acuto  pedcsti 
et  .ubiatius  eminens  Augustus  rsnuntintur 
(Amm.  Marcell.  lib.  «.  c.4);  iW  Ti«it  4»wWo. 
unixptr  Spot-TH  irr<7r6r  T»  3»flB(rTi»  Aiwo- 
■pjvopa  (Zosimos,  lib.  iii.  9.  4).  Valentinii 
was  desii-ed  to  name  a  collengne  A.D.  364,  >» 
a^iir  riir  inrY6ituiTir  M  vni  lunlSot  (Phil 
rtorg.  viii.  8),  to  which  Kicephorus  significantly 
adds,  •bi  f Sot.  The  poet  Claudian,  writing  of- 
hwngnration  of  the  young  Honorius  as  Angus 
A.D.  3B3,  refcra  to  the  same  cuntom— 


the  sacred  rites  of  unction  and 
owning  at  the  hands  of  the  Datriarcb.  It  waa 
e  rnle  that  the  shield  should  be  supported  in 
ont  by  the  emperor  (when  the  choice  of  ■ 
ccessor  was  made  in  hia  lifetime),  the  lather  of 
e  newly  created  monarch  if  alive,  and  tb« 
itriarch,  the  other  highest  digniUries  of  the 
jite  supporting  it  behind. 

The  origin  of  this  custom  being  Teutonic,  it 
as  natomlly  continued  by  the  sovereigns  of  the 
.  rankiih  mce.  The  long-haired  Pbaramond  was 
thus  inaugurated  A.D.  420:  "levaverunt  sujiei 
IB  regem  criniluro"  (fiesta  JUqtim  Fnmro'tm 
spud  Dom.  Bouquet,  ii.  543).  Clovis  reicived  his 
recognition  aa  king  by  the  aame  token,  "clipeo 
imposllum  auper  «e  Regem  constituunt"  A.ti. 
50a  (Qregor.  Toron.  lib.  ii.  c  40>  Sigebert,  son 
ofClotaire  1.  A.r>.  575,  when  "more  gentia,  im- 
positus  clipeo  rei  conatitutus"  (Adonis  Ckro- 
HJV.TM ;  Gregor.  Tnr.  Hia.  Frim.  iv,  c.  53),  was 
■tabbed  by  the  aasassina  of  Qneen  Vredegonde. 
A  century  later,  A.D.  744,  we  read  of  Hilde- 
bmud,  grandson  of  Luitpmnd  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards, '■  in  regem  levaverunt  "  (Piiulus  Diaconns, 
vl.  55),  of  Pippin  (a.d.  751  "  rei  elemtus  eat 
Am-a.  (httlfe.-!:).  And  to  clo»  the  series  0th. 
"  snblimatusest  "  at  Slili.n  A.D.  SSI.  [Cf.  Grimm, 
Hechli  illtrthibiuT,  p.  3:!4.] 
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The  ceremonial  is  depicted  in  an  illumination 
of  the  10th  century    engraved  bj   Montfauoun 
(^MontmeiUf  torn.  i.  p.  xvi.)*  representing  the  pro 
clamation  of  David  as  king.     He  stands  on  a 
round  shield,  borne  aloft  by  four  young  men. 

From  a  passage  in  Constant.  Porphyr.  (de  Ad^ 
tninist.  Jmper.  c  38)  this  custom  appears  to 
have  prevailed  among  the  Turks.  It  is  not  found 
in  the  early  Spanish  annals,  but  it  was  certainly 
in  uae  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  at  a  later 
period  (Ambros.  Morales,  lib.  xiii.  c.  IIX  and 
traces  of  it  are  found  in  that  of  Castile,  in  Legi- 
bus  PartUartun,  leg.  iii.  tit  xxii.  part.  iii.  Thert 
b  no  evidence  of  its  ever  having  been  adopted  in 
England. 

Among  the  Prankish  and  Lombard  nations  an 
additional  ceremony  was  the  delivery  of  a  spear 
to  the  newly-made  monarch.  We  find  this  in 
the  case  of  Hildebrand  A.D.  744  (Paul.  Diac.  vi. 
55) ;  Childeric  a.d.  456  (Chifletius  in  Anastas. 
cvii.  p.  96) ;  Childebert  II.  A.D.  585  (Greg.  Turon. 
vii.  33;  Aimionus,  ii.  69).  Martene  {de  Bit  ii. 
*  212)  writes  of  the  Prankish  kings  *<tradita  in 
manum  hasta  pro  sceptro,  excelso  in  solio  hono- 
rifice  imponunt." 

(2)  The  second  aspect  in  which  a  corona- 
tion was  viewed  was  the  religious  one.  As 
soon  as  the  Bible  became  known,  the  practice 
of  the  Jewish  nation  to  consecrate  their  kings 
to  their  high  office  by  the  hands  of  the  chief 
minister  of  religion  became  an  authority  from 
which  there  was  no  appeal.  Of  the  two  cere- 
monies specially  characterizing  the  Jewish  rite, 
unction  and  the  imposition  of  a  crown,  the 
former  alone  was  strange  to  the  Western  nations. 
Prom  a  very  early  period,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
cfotcn  or  diidem  was  known  as  the  symbol  of 
royalty.  The  only  change  was  that  of  the  person 
by  whose  hands  it  was  placed  on  the  monarch's 
head.  Uiu'Uon  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
unknown  as  a  part  of  the  ritual,  and  to  have 
come  into  use  with  the  conversion  of  the  em- 
perors to  the  Christian  faith. 

(a)  To  speak   first  of  the  imposition  of  the 


Dfaiden.  fhXB  CUmplnL 

crown  or  diadem.  Por  the  sake  of  clearness,  while 
referring  to  dictionaries  of  classical  antiquities 
for  fuller  details,  it  may  be  desirable  to  remind 
our  readers  that  the  c/t>frn,  cot-ona,  trri^cjfos^ 
was  a  head  circlet,  wreath,  or  garland  of  leaves, 
flowers,  twigs,  grass,  &c,  and,  as  luxury  increased, 
of  the  precious  metals,  chiefly  gold ;  while  the  dia- 
dem, ^td^fia,  *•  taenia"  or  "  fascia  "  (Q.  Curtius, 
iii.  3),  as  its  nnme  implies,  was  originally  nothing 
more  than  a  linen  band  or  silken  ribbon,  tied 
round  the  temples,  with  the  loose  ends  hanging 
down  behind.  This  ribbon  Eastern  magnificence 
afterwards  adorned  with  pearls  and  precious 
•tones.     The  natui'e  of  the  diadem  may  be  illus- 

•  *  TMsconrs  priUmlaalr%  de  I'lnangunUion  dee  pre- 
xien  rois  4e  Francs." 
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trated  from  some  historical  tuAA,  Thof  Alflh 
ander  took  off  his  diadem  to  bind  up  the  woui 
of  Lysimachus  (Justin,  lib.  xv.  c.  3\  Pompcy'i 
enemies  mxide  it  a  charge  against  him  that  m 
had  bound  up  an  ulcer  on  his  leg  with  a  idiifti 
cloth  like  a  diadem,  it  mattering  not  on  i^ 
part  of  the  body  the  royal  insi^ila  was  ^aoid 


Dtodflm,  firon  CbuBpinL 

(Amm.  Marcell.  xviL)^  Monima,  the  wife  of  Mi- 
thridates,  attempted  to  hang  herself  with  her 
diadem  (Plutarch,  LucuUus,  c.  18). 

Though  the  words  corona  and  diadema  have  not 
unfrequently  been  used  interchangeably,  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  is  very  precise.  ^  **  How- 
ever" (writes  Selden,  TUles  ofHotumry  c  8,  §2X 
'*  these  names  have  been  from  antient  times  cuo- 
founded,  yet  the  diadem  strictly  was  a  very  diffe- 
rent thing  from  what  a  crown  now  is  or  was ;  and 
it  was  no  other  then  than  only  a  fillet  of  silk,  lin^ 
or  some  such  thing.  Nor  appears  it  that  aay 
other  kind  of  crown  was  used  for  a  royal  enagn, 
except  only  in  some  kingdoms  of  Asia,  but  this 
kind  of  fillet,  until  the  beginning  of  Chiistianity 
in  the  Roman  empire."  The  "  diadema,"  not  the 
"  corona  "  was  the  emblem  and  sign  of  royalty. 
It  is  styled  by  Lucian  /SfluriAclos  yw^iafuk  \¥vk. 
35 ;  cf.  Xenoph.  Cyt-op,  viii.  3.  13) ;  and  irsprrt- 
94v<u  iidhifUi  is  of  frequent  use  to  indicate  the 
assumption  of  royal  dignity  (Polyb.  v.  57.  4 ;  Jo- 
sephus.  Ant.  xii.  10.  1);  as  in  Latin  **  diadems'* 
is  identified  by  Tacitus  with  the  'Mnsigne  regiam  ** 
{Annal.  xv.  29).  The  diadem  was  of  Intern 
origin,  and  was  introduced  to  the  Romans  through 
their  Oriental  campaigns  and  intercourse  with 
Asiatic  nations.  When  first  seen  at  Rome  it 
caused  great  offence.  Though  they  submitted  to 
the  reality  of  sovereign  power,  their  susceptible 
minds  could  not  endure  its  outward  symbols.  The 
golden  "  corona  "  had  raised  no  alarm.  Caligula 
and  Domitian  wore  it  at  the  public  games  without 
objection,  and  it  appears  on  their  coins.  Au- 
gustus, Claudius,  Trajan,  and  many  others  are 
represented  with  rayed  or  "stellate"  crowns, 
imitating  the  majesty  of  the  sun.  Julius  Caesar, 
rightly  interpreting  public  opinion,  refused  the 
tempting  ofler  of  a  diadem  at  Antony's  hands, 
though  half-veiled  in  a  laurel  wreath  (SuESf^ 
trrt^dy^  ^d^mris  vcpivnrXc^/i^yoi^)  and  had  it 
laid  up  in  the  Capitol  (Plutarch,  J,  Caes.  61 ; 
Saeton.  i.  §  79).  Caligula  when  about  to  assume 
the  diadem  was  warned  by  friendly  counsellors 
of  the  danger  of  thus  exceeding  **  principum  et 
regum  fastigium  "  (Sueton.  iv.  c  22).  Titus  pro- 
voked suspicion  of  affecting  the  throne  of  the 
East  by  wearing  the  diadem,  though  according 
to  the  established  ritual,  when  consecrating  the 
Apis  ox  at  Memphis  (Sueton.  xi.  c  5).     The  efi«- 

^  "Al  ad  est  corona,  aliud  diadema.  Oorona  sfani^oc  «a 
circufas  aureiin  quo  utuntnr  rrgts  lu  miooribiu  mlaniii- 
tatibus.  Diadema  est  quasi  duplex  corooa  qnnm  ipil 
coronae  quasi  alias  drculas  Kemmis  saperposf  ins 
additar."— Peter  of  Blois,  Sermo.  x\x.  voL  UL  pi  IL 
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luiniite  Elagab  ilus  advanced  a  step  further  and 
wore   it  in  private,  **  diodemate  gemmato  uaus  i 
Mt  domi "   (Lampridius) ;     and   Aurelian,   who  ' 
bad  been  familiar  with  its  use  in  his  Eastern 
cnmpaign,  and  the  attire  of  his  captive  Zenobia 
(Trubell.  Poll.  c.  zxix.),  first  ventured  to  present 
himself  to  the   public  gaze   with   his  temples 
adorned  with  this  badge  of  sovereignty,  and  his 
person    glittering  with   magnificent    attire  A.i>. 
270:  *^  Iste  primus  apud  Romanes  diadema  capiti 
innexutt,  gemmisque  et  aurata  omni  veste,  quod 
adhuc   fere  incognitum  Komanis  moribus  vise- 
batur,  usus  est  **  (Aurel.  Vict.  Epitom.  c.  xxxv.). 
The  diadem  once  introduced  was  never  dropped, 
and  became  a  recognized  mark  of  imperial  dig- 
nity ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  worn  on 
state  occasions.   Constantine  was  the  first  to  adopt 
It  as  a  portion  of  his  ordinary  attire — *'  caput  ex- 
ornans  perpetuo  diademate '    (Aurel.  Vict.  Epit. 
cxli.),  and  his  successors  continued  the   usage. 
As  soon  as  the  emperors  had  become  Christian, 
it  naturally  followed  that  their  inauguration  to 
•overeignty  should  be  accompanied  by  sacred  rites, 
and  receive  the  blessing  of  the  chief  minister  of 
religion,  who  speedily  became  also  the  recognized 
agent  in  setting  apart  the  sovereign  to  his  regal 
oliice  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  imposition  of  the 
crown,  and  at  a  later  period,  of  unction,  borrowed 
from  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  Church.    Originally 
the  crown  was  put  on   by  those  who  had  the 
power  of  giving  it.    The  Imperial  Guard  who 
chfMse  the  emperor  crowned  him.     When  Julian 
had  been  suddenly  chosen  by  his  troops  as  their 
emperor  at  Paris  (April  A.D.  300),  and  had  been 
raised  on  the  shield  by  the  soldiers,  it  was  they 
who  forcibly  put  the  token  of  power  on  his  un- 
willing head:  MBttrair  trip  filtf  rh  tidJUrifAa  r^ 
Kc^oA^  (Zoaim.  Hist   iii.   9.  4).     The  circum- 
stances of  this  coronation  deserve  mention  from 
their  picturesqueness.     There  being  no  real  dia- 
dem at  hand,  the  troops  demanded  that  he  should 
u<e  his  wife's  head-ribbon.   Julian  refused,  deem- 
ing a  woman's  ornament  unworthy  of  the  imperial 
dignity.     Still  more  peremptorily  did  he  reject 
the  horse's  headband   they  then  proposed.     At 
last   one   of  his  standard-bearers   took   off  the 
gold  torque  from  his  neck,  and  with  that  Julian 
was  crowned  (Amm.  Marcell.  xx.  4).    This  mean 
crown  **  vilis  corona  '*  was  laid  aside  at  Vienne  for 
a  more  ambitious  diadem,  glittering  with  jewels — 
**  ambitioso  diademate  utebatur  lapidum  fulgore 
distincto  "  (Amm.  Marcell.  xxi.  1 ;   Zonaras,  xiii. 
10).     His  successor  Jovian  was  also  proclaimed 
king,  crowned  and  vested  in  the  royal  robe  by 
the  army  who  chose  him  A.D.  363,  riip  hKoup- 
yi9a  d^ivs  Kcd  rh  ^idirifia  w€pi$4fi9Pos  (Zosim. 
iii.  30 ;  Theodoret,  iv.  1 ;  Theophan.  p.  36) ;  and 
Valentiuian    A.D.   364,   **■  principali   habitu   cir- 
cumdatus  et  coroni,  Augustusque  nuncupatus" 
(Amm.  Marc.  xxvi.  2).     When  Valentinian  as- 
sociated his  son   Gratian  with  him  in  the  em- 
pire, he  invested  him  with  the  purple  and  crown 
(Amm.  Marcell.  xxvii.  7).    In  none  of  these  caseR 
i:(  there  any  reference  to  a  bi^hop  or  minister  of 
religion  as  performing  the  ceremony  of  corona- 
tion ;  nor  can  we  say  with  any  cerUiinty  when 
this  custom  arose.    The  first  hint  at  such  a  cus- 
tom that  we  meet  with  is  in  the  dream  of  Theo- 
doKius  before   his   admiwion   to  a  share  of  the 
im|)eriai  dignity,   c.   379  (?),  in  which  he  saw 
Mtfletius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  putting  on  him  a 
crown  and  the  royal  robe  (Theodoret,  //.  E.  v.  6). 
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It  hai  been  erroneously  asserted  by  Marten*  (de 
Ritibus,  ii.  201-237,  ed.  Bassano  1788)  and  Me^ 
nard  {Notes  to  the  Sacraincntary  of  St.  Gregory^ 
p.  397  sq.),  and  repeated  by  Catalan!  and  ma&,"' 
subsequent  writers,  including  Maskell,  that  Theo> 
dosius  II.  (A.D.  439)  is  the  first  whom  we  know  tc 
have  been  crowned  by  a  bishop.    Theophanes  (p. 
59)  informs  us  that  Theodosius  the  younger  sent 
crowns,  (rre^clvovf  j9a<riAiico&f,  to  Valentinian  II. 
at  Rome,  c  383,  but  nothing  is  anywhere  said 
of  his  own  coronation.    The  passage  quoted  by 
Martene  from  Theodoras  Lector,  (lib.  ii.  c.  U6,) 
speaks  of  the  coronation,  not  of  Theodosius  II. 
but  of  Leo  I.,  A.D.  457,  by  Anat«lius  the  patri- 
arch: (TTc^cif  (nth  roi  atnw  warptdpxov.     In 
this  case  the  new  emperor,  a  rude  Thracian  sol- 
dier,   had  been  a  military  tribune  and  chief 
steward  of  the  household  of  Aspar,  the  Arian 
patrician,  by  whose  influence  he  was  raised  to 
the  throne.     It  is  not  improbable  that  episcopal 
benediction  might  be   regarded   as  a  valuable 
support  to  a  feeble  title,  and  that  Leo  felt  a 
special  satisfaction  in  having  the  imperial  crown 
imposed  on  his  brows  by  the  head  of  the  Byzan- 
tine hierarchy.     But  previous  allusions  to  coro- 
nation at  the  hands  of  a  bishop  would  lead  us 
to  question  the  accnracy  of  Gibbon's  assertion 
(chap,  xxzvi.)  that  *'  this  api*c4irs  to  be  the  first 
origin  of  a  ceremony  which  nil   the  Christian 
princes  of  the  world  have  since  adopted,"  and  it 
would  certainly  be  very  unsafe  to  assert  that  it 
was  the  first  time  that  this  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  episcopal  hands.    The  next  recorded 
instance  of  episcopal  coronation  is  that  of  Jus- 
tin I.    This  emperor  was  crowned  twice :  frst 
by  John  II.,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  518 
(llieophan.  Chronograph,  p.  162 ;  cf.  the  patri- 
arch's letter  to  Pope  Hormisdas,  apud  Baronij 
AnnaL  anno  519,  no.  Ix. :  **  Ideo  coronam  (aliter 
comu)  gratiae  super  eum  coelitus  declinavit,  ut 
affluenter    in    sacrum  ejus  caput  misericordia 
fnnderetur :  onmique  annuntiationis  ejus  tem- 
pore cum  magna  voce  Deum  omnium  principem 
glorificaverunt  quoniam    talem    verticem    meis 
manibus  tali  corona  decoravit ") ;  and  secondly, 
**  pietatis  ergo,"  by  Pope  John  II.  on  his  visit  to 
Constantinople,  a.d.  525  (Anastas.  Bibliothec.  p. 
95,  ed.  Blanchini,  Rom.  1718;  Aimionns,  lib.  ii. 
c  1).     His  successor  Justinian  received  the  dia- 
dem primarily  from  his  uncle's  hands  (Zonaras  lib. 
xiv.  c.  5),  in  compliance  with  a  practice  subse- 
quently prevailing  in  the  Eastern  empire,  by  which 
the  symbol  of  royalty  was  originally  bestowed  by 
the  emperor  himself  on  those  whom  he  wished  to 
succeed  him;   the  ceremony  being  probably  re- 
peated by  the  bishop  or  patriarch.    Thus  Verina 
crowned  her  brother  Basiliscus,  a.d.  474.     Tibe- 
rius II.  his  wife  Anastasia,  A.D.  578  (Theophanes, 
CAron.).     But  the  sanction  of  religion  had  be- 
come essential  to  the  recognition  of  a  new  sove- 
reign by  his  subjects,  and  Justinian  was  inaugu- 
rated by  the  imposition  of   the  hands  of  the 
patriarch  Epiphanius  (Cyril.  Scythopol.  Mta  S, 
Sfibae  Archimnndritae).     From  this  time  corona- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  patriarch  was  an  esta- 
blished rule.     Justin  II.,  A.D.  565,  was  crowned 
by  John  Scholasticus;  Tiberius  II.  by  Eutychius, 
Sept.  26,  578,  ten  days  before  Jostin's  death  and 
by  his  order.     His  successor  Maurice  and   hi* 
wife  were  crowned  by  John  the  Faster,  A.D.  582, 
on  the  day  of  their  marriage  (Theophyl.  Simo- 
catta,  lib.  i.  c.  10),  and    their  sott  T\x<e»\»>«v>^ 
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when  four  year*  old  (Theophan.  p.  179).  He- 
racliiu,  with  his  wife  Eudocin,  was  crowned  by 
Sergios,  Oct.  7,  610,  and  in  the  third  year  of 
his  reign  his  son  Heraclios  and  his  daughter  Epi- 
phania  were  also  crowned.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
give  later  examples.  In  the  time  of  Justinian's 
successor  Justin  II.  the  ceremonial  of  coronation 
seems  to  have  received  the  form  and  religious 
sanction  it  maintained,  on  the  whole,  till  the  fall 
of  the  empire.  The  ritual  is  elaborately  de- 
■cribed  by  Corippns.  The  ceremony  took  place 
at  break  of  day.  After  his  elevation  on  the 
shield  (see  above),  the  emperor  was  carried  into 
St.  Sophia's,  where  he  received  the  patriarch's 
benediction,  and  the  imperial  diadem  was  imposed 
by  his  hands.  He  was  then  recognized  as  em|teror 
by  acclamation  first  of  the  *'  patres  "  and  then 
•f  the  ^  clientes."  Wearing  his  diadem  he  took 
bis  seat  on  the  throne,  and  after  making  tlie 
sign  of  the  cross  he  made  an  harangue  to  his 
assembled  subjects : — 

**  Postqnain  cnncU  vldet  rttn  perfeeta  priomm, 
IVrnttflcnm  siinimns  plensque  aetate  venostos, 
Adsumtem  benedixlt  earn,  osellque  potentem 
Exorans  Duminum  sacro  disdemate  Jusslt 
Augostnm  ssndre  cspot,  summoqae  coruoam 
Impimens  apid  '  Fellciter  aciipe '  dlxli." 

Caripputde  Laud.  Jtutin.  II.  9,  v.  179  sq. 

With  the  addition  of  the  important  ceremony 
of  unctiony  and  a  considerable  elaboration  of 
ritual,  the  coronation  office,  as  given  by  Joannes 
Cantacuzenus,  atlterwards  emperor  (c.  1330),  and 
a  century  later,  by  Georgius  Codinus  (d.  1453), 
correspoiids  with  that  described  by  Corippus  in 
all  essential  particulars. 

Of  the  Occidental  use  we  know  little  or 
nothing.  We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  there 
was  no  essential  difference  beween  it  and  the 
Eastern  ritual.  But  the  Western  empire  had 
ceased  before  the  earliest  record  of  any  religious 
ceremony  accompanying  the  rite  in  the  East, 
and  when  it  revived  in  the  person  of  the  em- 
pcror  Charles  the  Great,  coronation  at  the  hands 
of  a  bishop  had  long  been  a  recognized  custom 
among  the  Prankish  nations.  Martcnc  (ii.  212) 
acknowledges  that  the  coronation  of  Pippin,  the 
father  of  Charles,  is  the  earliertt  example  he  can 
discover.  Pippin  was  crowned  twice — first  by 
St.  Boniface,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  papal  legate, 
at  Soissons,  a.d.  752 ;  secondly,  together  with 
his  sons  Charles  and  Carlomann  and  his  wife 
Bertha,  by  Pope  Stephen  at  St.  Denis,  Sunday, 
Jaiy  28,  754  (Pagius,  Jirev.  (iesta  Rom,  Pont), 
i^harles  the  Great  was  also  crowned  episcopally 
More  than  onoe.  In  addition  to  his  boyish  coro- 
nation he  was  solemnly  crowned  in  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome  bv  Pope  Leo.  "f  his  coronation  took  place 
on  Christmas  Day,  a.d.  800.  It  forms  one  of  the 
great  epochs  in  history,  as  by  this  the  Prankish 
king  was  recognized  by  the  Vicar  of  Christ  as 
the  representative  of  the  em}>orors  of  Rome  and 
inheritor  of  their  rights  and  privileges. 

The  ceremony  is  thus  described  by  Const.  Ma- 
uasscs  in  Chron,  Synops, : — 

ivrtvOtr  o^t/UfMvof  KapovKKov  h  Aitav 
ayayoptwu.  «paropa  -nit  voAaiorcpaf  'PwMi?f 

It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that,  previous 
to  his  coronation  at  Rome,  Charles  had  been 
crowned  with  the  so-called  iron  crown  at  Monza : 
bnt  the  fact  is  not  recorded  in  any  early  autho- 
rities, and  it  is  probably  a  story  of  later  growth. 


His  Infant  son  Pippin  was  crowned  king  of  Itsif 
by  Adrian  I.  on  K»stnT  Day,  801,  the  day  aft« 
his  birth.' 

One  of  the  very  earliest  instances  on  record  of 
a  royal  coronation  by  an  ecclesiastic  in  Weiten 
Europe  is  that  of  Aidan,  king  of  Scotland,  bj 
St.  Columba  in  lona,  A.D.  574.^     It  maj  perkspi 
be  reasonably  questioned  whether  this  pIctnrcM|iM 
nnrrative  is  to  be  received  as  historical.    Bat  it 
is  accepted  by  some  of  the  latest  and  best  aa- 
thorities  (e,g,  Montalembert  and  Burton);  u4 
the  kernel  of  the  story  is  probably  anthentie. 
According  to  the  tale,  an  angel    was  sent  te 
commnnd    Columba  to   consecrate   Aidan.     Ht 
reminded  the  saint  that  ^he  had  in  his  hands 
the  crystal-covered  book  of  the   Ordination  of 
Kings  ;**  which,  be  it  remarked,  presupposes  the 
exiKtonce  of  such  a  ceremony.    St.  Columba  hen- 
tated,  preferring  for  sovereign  Aidan's  brother 
logen.    The  angelic  messenger  appeared  agaia 
and  again,  becoming  more  and  more  peremp- 
tory, until  on  the  third  visit  he  struck  the  re- 
fhictory  saint  with  a  scourge,  leaving  a  wesl 
which  remained  on  hu  side  all  the  rest  of  his 
life.     On   this  Columba  consented,   and  Aidaa 
was  made  king  by  him  by  imposition  of  hsnds. 
The  words  of  Adamnan  are  simply,  **  in  regem 
ordinavit  imponensque  manum  super  caput  ejus 
ordinans  henedixit."   No  mention  is  made  either 
of  the  crown  or  unction.    The  whole  at ory  of  the 
Stone  of  Destiny,  transferred  by  Edward  I.,  as  a 
symbol  of  conquest,  from  Scone  to  Westminster, 
is,  as  regards  the  earlier  stages  of  its  supposed 
history,  a  baseless  myth.    (Adamnanus,  de  8, 
Culuni). 8cotoConfe8sot-eyt,ii\,  c.  5;  Montalembert, 
Monks  of  the  Wti^t ;  T.  Hill  Burton,  Hist,  of  Had- 
landf  i.  319.)  Almost  contemporaneous  with  this 
are  the  records  of  the  same  rite  in  Spain.    Leo- 
vigild,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  a.d.  572,  according 
to  Isidore,  Hist,  Gothontm,  vii.  124,  was  the  fir»t 
of  those  sovereigns  to  assume  the  crown,  sceptre, 
and  royal  robe :  '*  Nam  ante  eum  et  habitus  et 
consessus  communis  ut  genti  itaet  regibus  erat.** 
Of  Recared  also,  Leovigild's  successor,  A.D.  586, 
we  read,  **  regno  est  coronatus  "  (»6.). 

(6)  Another  essential  portion  of  the  coronation  of 
a  Christian  monarch  was  unction  at  the  hands  of  a 
binhop  or  other  chief  minister.  This  rite  clothed 
the  person  of  the  king  with  inviolable  sanctity. 
It  was  considered  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a 
sacrament  (August,  adv,  Petilium,  lib.  ii.  c.  112), 
and  to  be  indelible;  to  convey  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion, as  the  deliverv  of  the  crown  conferred  tero- 
poral  power ;  and  it  gave  the  chief  significance  to 
the  formula  "  Rex  Dei  gratia,"  which  acconlins 
to  Selden  {Titles  of  Honour^  p.  92)  could  not  from 

•  The  notion,  onoe  no  widfly  rwaHved.  Ihst  the  We»teni 
emperors  were  crowned  in  tJiree  different  pisoet.  wKb 
crowns  of  throe  dsnerenf  nisterisl*— j^d  at  JUw  deootfng 
excelli^ce,  silver  at  Alzla-CbapHIe  denoting  parity,  siid 
irrm  at  Monsa  or  Milan  denoting  strrnfrth— is  a  mere  myta 
of  an  editor  of  the  I'or.ti/icaJt  Hnmanyw^  deservedly  ridi- 
culed by  Aeneas  Sylvius  (Ftope  Julius  II.),  /Kst  -<«<• 
lib.  tv.,  and  refutwl  by  Muratori,  de  Oar,  Far.  p.  ». 

^  It  la  stated  In  the  Introduction  to  the  Roxbai^  Qafe 
ediUon  of  the  "Liber  Regalls,"  1871,  that  "the  earliest 
coronation  of  a  Christian  prince  within  the  limits  ol 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Is  generally  supposed  to  be  that 
of  Dennot  or  Diarmid,  supreme  monarch  of  Ireland,  by 
his  relative.  Oulumba."  drca  560:  but  this  is  merely  aa 
inference  from  the  cb«e  relation  bet  irecn  the  two  parilMb 
not  an  SMcertained  historical  fiict. 
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iU  McreJ  character,  be  ap}>lie<i  to  any  other  lay 
perfton.  Thus  Gregory  the  Great  write^i,  ^'ijuia 
i|>sa  unctio  sacramentum  est,  is  qui  promovetur 
fbri5  ungitur  si  intns  virtute  sacramenti  robo- 
retur  **  (Eupfts,  lib.  i.  Hegum^  c  x.).  "  Rex  uuctuK 
non  mera  persona  laica  sed  mixta  **  (Lyndwood,  lib. 
iii.  tit.  2).  Anointing,  it  is  well  known,  was  the 
chief  and  divinely  ap|)ointed  ceremony  by  which 
the  kings  among  the  chosen  people  of  God  were 
inaugurated  to  their  office.  As  early  as  the  time 
of  the  Judges  the  idea  was  familiar;  for  in 
Jotham*s  fmrable  the  trees  propose  to  anoint  a 
king  over  them.  This  shews  that  it  must  have 
been  in  use  among  other  nations  with  whom 
the  Jewish  people  had  intercourse,  and  that 
St.  Augustine  goes  too  far  in  asserting  that  it 
was  a  rite  peculiar  to  the  people  of  God,  and  was 
never  adopted  by  heathen  nations.  **  Nee  in  aliquo 
alibi  ungebantur  reges  et  sacerdotes  nisi  in  illo 
regno  ubi  Christus  prophetabatur  et  ungebatur 
et  unde  venturus  erat  Christi  nomen.  Nusquam 
alibi  omnino  in  nulla  gente,  in  nullo  regno*' 
{^Knarrat,  in  Fa,  xlit),  §  10). 

The  earliest  authentic  instances  of  the  cere- 
inony  of  unction  forming  r.n  essential  element 
in  Christian  coronations  appear  in  the  annals 
of  the  Spanish  kingdoms.  The  rite  is  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  of  the  6th  Council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  636. 
Wamba  on  his  pronation  (a.d.  673)  was  anointed 
by  Quirigo,  archbishop  of  Toledo  :  **  Deinde  cur- 
ratis  genibus  oleum  benedictionis  per  sacri  Qui- 
rici  |)ontiticis  manus  vertici  ejus  infunditur" 
(Julius  Toletanus,  §  4;  cf.  Rodericus  Santius, 
quoted  by  Selden,  Titles  of  Honow,  p.  155). 
But  the  rite  was  evidently  anterior  to  this.  The 
languiige  used  evidences  that  the  unction  was  an 
established  oa'«tom,  and  that  it  took  place  at 
Toletlo.  Wamba's  is  simply  the  first  unction  on 
record.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  Acts  of  the 
l'2th  Council  of  Toledo,  which  state  ofHervigius, 
Wamba*s  su(-c*essor,  A.D.  680,  that  he  **  regnandi 
|>er  Microsanctnm  unctiouem  succeperit  potesta- 
tem  **  (Labho,  Onu\  vi.  1225,  canon  i.). 

P:i<ffin^  by  the  language  of  Gildiu  (de  Excid, 
Prit.  §  21),  **  uiujiinintur  reges  et  non  per  Deum, 
&<*.,'*  as  more  oratorical  than  historical,  and  the 
unrei-taiu  reffienoe  to  unction  in  Ina's  designation 
of  himself,  "  by  God's  grace,  king  of  the  West 
SaxcmK,^  in  the  n|>eniug  sentence  of  his  laws 
A.D.  690^  we  come  down  to  the  form  of  coro- 
nation contained  in  the  /  ontificaU  of  Egbert, 
archbishop  of  York  A.D.  732-767,  of  which  Mr. 
Maskell  says,  **  it  is  prob^ibly  not  only  the  most 
ancient  Kn^Iish  use,  but  the  most  ancient  extant 
in  the  world"  (J/rmuin.  Hit.  iii.  74-81).  The 
ritual,  together  with  other  ceremonies,  expresslv 
includes  the  anointing  of  the  king's  head  with 
oil.  "  Benedictio  sujier  regcm  noviter  electum. 
Hie  verget  oleum  cum  cornu  super  caput  ipsius 
cum  .mtiphone  *  unxerunt  Salomoneui '  et  Psalmo 
*■  [>omin<>  in  nrtutc  tua.'  Unus  ex  }K>utificibus 
dicnt  orationem  et  alii  uuguant.** 

The  r2th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Cealcyth 
A.D.  787,  **de  ordinatione  et  honore  regiim," 
fnotains  a  valuable  incidental  mention  of  unction 
as  an  essential  element  of  the  kingly  office,  in 
the  word*,  **  Xec  Chriatus  Domini  esse  valet  nee 
rex  totius  regni  qui  ex  legitimo  uon  fuerit  con- 
nubio  generatus."  Of  Lgfcrth,  aon  of  Offa,  who 
was  cruwneil  at  this  council  a&  his  father's  col- 
Ica'^ue,  the  language  of  the  Anglo-S;ixon  Chronicle, 
•a  which    this    is  the  earliest   4*oronation    men- 


t'oued,  "  hallowed  to  king  "  (to  ctptinge  gchatqod) 
csm  only  be  Interpreted  of  unction,  and  so  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury  hiw  understood  it,  ^  in 
regem  inunctum."  i'lardwnlf,  king  of  North- 
umberland,  is  recorded  to  have  been  consecrated 
(gcUetaod)  and  elevated  to  his  throne  (to  his  cinC' 
stole  aho/en)  by  Archbishop  Ennbald  and  three 
bishops  (.4ii^/(t>-^Seix.  Chron,  A.D.  795).  And  finally 
of  Alfred,  the  same  chronicle  says,  a.d.  854,  that 
when  Pope  Leo  IV.  heard  of  the  death  of  Kthel- 
wulf  he  consecrated  him  king  (lUttsoile  Alurcd 
to  cinije).  The  rhyming  Chronicle  of  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  quoted  by  Selden  (Tttles  of  I/onour^ 
p.  150),  in  describing  this  coronation  uses  the 
remarkable  phrase  **  he  oiled  (elaie)  him  to  be 
king:"- 

**  Ent  be  adde  at  Rome  ybe,  and  vor  Is  gret  wbdome 
The  pope  Leon  biro  blencde,  tbo  he  tbndcr  come. 
And  ibe  king  Is  croone  of  this  load,  yt  in  this  land 

yatts: 
And  elede  him  to  be  kin|t  ere  be  were  king  jwU. 
And  be  was  king  of  Kngelood.  of  all  that  there  oomt 
That  verst  thus  yeled  was  of  the  IVpe  of  Rome. 
And  sattbe  other  after  him  of  the  erch*'U«op  ecboo. 
So  that  bluore  him  thur  king  was  ther  nun." 

From  England  the  custom  of  unction  seems  to 
have  passed  into  France,  where  Pippin's  anoint- 
in^f  by  Boniface,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  at  Soissons 
A.D.  752,  is  acknowledged  by  Martene  (de  Hit. 
Eocl.  ii.  212;  cf.  Selden,  «.«.  p.  113)  to  have 
been  the  first  regal  unction  the  testimony  for 
which  is  worthy  of  credit.*  According  to  Chif- 
letius,  p.  30  (apud  Maskell  «. «.),  the  rite  was 
more  than  once  repeated :  **  Pipinus  omnium 
Franciae  regum  primus,  imitatus  Judaeorum 
reges,  ut  se  sacra  unctione  venerabiliorem  au- 
gustioremque  faceret,  semel  atque  iterum  ungi 
voluit."  This  second  unction  is  probably  that 
mentioned  by  Baronius,  July  28,  A.D.  754,  when 
Pippin  received  anointing  from  Stephen  II.  to- 
gether with  his  sons  Charles  and  Carlomann. 

The  custom  of  unction  was  firmly  established 
in  the  West  by  the  close  of  the  8th  century. 
When  Charles  the  Great  was  crowned  in  Rome 
by  I>eo  I.  he  was  anointed  with  oil  from  head 
to  foot : — 

CK  cc^oAiff  fiixP*  in6m¥  iXai^  rovrop  XP^^ 

Gonst.  M  anasa.  tn  CSfcnM.  Sjfmept, 

The  East  followed  the  West  in  the  adoption  of 
unction.  It  has  been  carried  back  to  the  time 
of  Justin  and  Justinian,  i.e.  to  the  middle  of 
the  6th  century  (Onuphrius,cfe  CbmtY.  fmperator., 
c.  2);  but  Goar  (Emholoq.  p.  928)  affirms  that 
*Hhe  emperors  of  the  East  were  not  anointed 
before  that  Charles  the  Great  was  crowned  in 
the  West "  (cf.  Selden, »/.  s.  p.  146). 

In  the  earliest  ritual  anointing  on  the  head 
alone  sufficed.  Tliat  of  the  whole  person,  adopted 
in  the  case  of  Charles  the  Great,  was  quite  ex- 
ceptional. The  unction  is  thus  limited  in  the 
Pontificate  of  Egbert,  In  the  Greek  ritual,  given 
by  Codinus,  tlie  head  was  anointed  in  the  shape  of 
the  cross  (<rravpo€ims).  The  me<liaeval  English 
rite  is  peculiar  in  anointing  the  head,  breast,  and 


•  The  rfdlcnlooB  fable  of  the  fancta  ampuUa,  conveyeil 
,  from  heaven  bv  an  angel  with  oil  fur  the  coronation  rites 
of  Clovis.  A.D.  4H1.  wM  not  board  of  tUl  four  hundred  yean 
after  the  dat'*  of  \luf  suppoaed  pvpnt  and  then  in  conn^zioii 
with  hi!(  hapliian  and  ronflrmaiioiL  ^Hlncmar,  }\ta  H.  Bum. 
up  Soriani,  Jaii.  13.) 
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arms,  denoting  Rlofy*  sanctity,  and  strength.  \ 
The  lE^ngs  of  France  were  anointed  in  nine  places 
-the  head,  breast,  between  the  shoulders,  the 
nhonlders  themselves,  the  arms,  and  the  hands. 
But  tltis  was  a  later  development  of  the  rite. 
The  head  «ilone  was  anointed  in  three  places,  the 
right  ear,  the  forehead  round  to  the  letl  ear, 
nnd  the  crown  of  the  head,  when  Charles  the 
Uald  was  crowned  by  Hincmar,  a.d.  809  (Hin<^ 
mar,  Ofiera^  i.  745). 

(c)  The  delivery  of  the  sceptre  and  staff,  which 
ap|>ears  in  the  English  ritual  of  the  Potdifcale 
of  Egbert,  is  evidently  derived  from  the  custom 
prevailing  among  the  Lombards,  Franks,  and 
other  early  nations,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  of  delivering  a  spear  to  the  newly 
elected  sovereign. 

(d)  The  profession  of  faith,  which  in  later  times 
formed  part  of  the  ritual  of  an  imperial  coro- 
nation, preceding  the  episcopal  beuediction,  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  more  ancient  authorities. 
The  instances  given  by  Martene  {de  Ritibus)  in 
proof  of  its  early  date  are  quite  inconclusive. 
Jovian's  declaration  of  Christian  faith  on  his 
election  as  emperor  by  the  soldiers  of  his  army, 
was  evidently  entirely  voluntary  (Theodoret, 
H,  E,  iv.  1).  The  demand  made  of  Anastosius 
(a.d.  491)  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
Euphemius,  that  as  the  price  of  the  episcopal 
sanction  to  his  election  to  the  imperial  dignity, 
he  would  sign  a  document  declaring  his  adhesion 
to  the  orthodox  fnith,  was  quite  exceptional 
(Evagr.  H,  E.  iii.  32 ;  Theod.  I^ct.  iii.),  while 
the  profession  of  orthodoxy  required  by  Cyriac 
of  Phocas  A.D.  602,  and  unhesitatingly  given  by 
that  base  and  sanguinary  usurper  to  purchase 
the  patriarch's  recognition,  can  scarcely  be 
pressed  into  a  precedent.  In  the  Gothic  King- 
dom of  Spain  an  oath  that  he  would  defend 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  preserve  the  realm  from 
the  contamination  of  Jewish  unbelievers,  was  very 
early  exacted  of  the  sovereign.  Such  a  pledi^e 
is  declared  essential  in  the  Acts  of  the  6th 
Council  of  Toledo,  A.D.  (i'S(^  (act  iii.  Ijibbe, 
Condi.  V.  p.  1743),  and  in  the  later  councils  held 
at  the  same  place.  It  is  expressly  declared  of 
Wamba  a.d.  673  that  before  the  ceremony  of 
unction  and  atler  the  assumption  of  the  royal 
attire,  *^  regio  jam  cultu  conspicuus  ante  altare 
divinum  consiKtens  ex  more  fidem  populis  red- 
didit" (Jul.  Tolet.  §  4).  The  oath  of  Kinj; 
Egica  is  given  in  the  Acts  of  the  15th  Council 
of  Toledo  A.D.  688.  No  such  oath  or  profesision 
of  faith  appears  in  the  form  of  coronation  in 
the  Pontijicaie  of  Egbert.  We  are  unable  to 
state  when  it  was  introduced  into  the  ritual  of 
the  Eastern  empire.  But  according  to  Georgius 
Codiniis  (ca]».  xvii.  §§  1-7),  the  newly  recognized 
em|>eror  had  to  give  a  written  profetsion  of 
faith  before  his  coronation,  to  be  publicly  read 
in  St.  Sophia's. 

(e)  Leontius  (Vita  Sancti  Joan,  Alex.  Episc.  c. 
]7)mentionsaremarlcablecustom  prevailing  in  the 
coronations  of  the  Eastern  empire  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury as  nn  admonition  of  the  transitoriness  of  all 
earthly  greatness.  After  his  coronation  the  archi- 
tects of  the  imperial  monuments  approached  the 
emjieror  and  presented  specimens  of  four  or  five 
marbles  of  different  colours,  with  the  inquiry 
which  he  would  choose  for  the  construction  of 
nisown  monument.  The  analogous  cerenionv  de- 
K'ribed   by   Peter   l>amianus   {Lttt  lib.  L'17)^ 
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though  belonging  to  a  later  period,  may  be 
tioned  here.  The  emperor  having  taken  nis  lod 
on  his  throne,  with  his  diadem  ou  his  head  tai 
his  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  hit  nobles  standiaf 
around^  was  approached  by  a  man  carryiai 
a  box  full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  dust  in  om 
hand,  and  in  the  other  a  wisp  of  flax  whidi— « 
m  the  papal  enthronization — was  lighted  and 
burnt  before  his  eyes. 

(/)  This  article  may  be  fittingly  closed  by  ai 
epitome  of  the  ritual  prescribed  in  the  PondifceAi 
of  Egbert,  A.a  732-767,  already  repeatedly 
referred  to  as  the  earliest  extant  form  of  corona- 
tion. 

The  title  of  this  coronation  semoe  is  **  Uisss 
pro  regibus  in  die  Benedictionis  ejus."  It  oora- 
mences  with  the  Antiphon  '*  Justus  es  Domine, 
^c."  (Ps.  cxix.  137),  and  the  Psalm  ^'Beati  im- 
maculati  (Ps.  cxix.  1).  Then  succeeds  a  Lessoa 
from  Leviticus,  '*Haec  dicit  Dominns"  (Lev. 
xxvi.  6-9) ;  the  gradual,  ^  Salvum  fiic,  Hcc,"  and 
the  verse,  "Auribus  percipe"  and  **  Alleluia,** 
the  Psalm  **  Magnus  Dominus"  (Ps.  xlviii.X  or 
**  Domine  in  virtute  "  (Ps.  xxi.),  and  a  sequence 
from  St.  Matthew,  *'In  illo  temimre**  (Matt.  xxiL 
15).  Then  follows  the  **  Benedu  io  saper  regem 
noviter  electum,"  and  three  collects,  ^Te  invo- 
camus  Domine  sancte,**  **Dens  qui  popnlis  tuts" 
(both  of  which  are  found  in  the  L^r  jRe^is\ 
and  *'  In  diebus  ejus  oriatur  omnibus  aequitas." 
The  unction  follows,  according  to  the  form  al- 
ready given.  After  the  collect,  **  Deus  electomm 
fortitude,"  succeeds  the  delivery  of  the  sceptre. 
The  rubric  is,  *'  Hie  omnes  pontifices  cum  prind- 
pibus  dant  ei  sceptrum  in  manu."  Fifteen  Prtcet 
follow.  After  this  there  is  the  delivery  of  the  staff 
(**  Hie  datur  ei  baculum  in  manu  sua  "),  with  the 
prayer,  "Omnipotens  det  tibi  Deus  de  rore  coeli," 
&c.,  and  imposition  of  the  crown  (the  rubric  is, 
"  Hie  omnes  pontifices  sumant  galerum  et  ponant 
6\i\)eT  caput  i])8ius  "),  with  the  prayer,  **  Benedie 
Domine  fortitudinem  regis  principis,  &&"  This 
is  succeeded  by  the  recognition  of  the  people, 
and  the  kiss.  The  rubric  runs,  *'  Et  dicat  omnb 
populus  tribus  vicibus  cum  episcopis  et  presby- 
teris  Vivat  rex  N,  in  sempitemum.  Tunc  con- 
firmabiturcum  benedictione  omnis  populus**  (Leu> 
trie  Missal,  **  omni  populo  in  solio  regni ")  **  et 
osculandum  principem  in  sempitemum  dicil. 
Amen,  Amen,  AmenJ*  The  seventh  "  oratio  **  is 
said  over  the  king,  and  the  mass  follows,  with 
appropriate  Offertory,  Preface,  &c.  The  whole 
terminates  with  the  three  royal  precepts,  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  Church,  to  restrain 
all  rapacity  and  injustice,  and  to  maintain  justice 
and  mercy  in  all  judicial  proceedings. 
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COBPORAL  (Corporale,  PaUa  airporaiis, 
Palla  Dominica),  The  cloth  on  which  the  ele- 
meats  are  consecrated  in  the  Eucharist. 

It  is  probable  from  the  nature  of  the  case  that 
from  the  most  ancient  times  the  table  on  which 
the  Lord's  Sapper  was  celebrated  was  covered 
with  a  cloth.  [See  Altar-cloths.]  In  process 
of  time,  the  cloth  which  ordinarily  covered  the 
tiible  was  itself  covered,  when  the  sacred  ele- 
ments were  to  be  consecrated,  by  another  cloth 
called  a  Corporal.  The  Liber  Pontificalis  (p. 
105,  ed.  Mui*atori)  asserts  that  Pope  Sylvester 
(t  335)  decreed  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar 
should  be  consecrated  not  on  silk  or  on  any  kind 
of  dyed  cloth,  but  only  on  pure  white  linen,  as 
the  Lord's  Body  was  buried  in  linen.  The  de- 
crees of  popes  of  that  age  lie,  as  is  well  known, 
under  a  good  deal  of  suspicion ;  but  at  a  some- 
what later  date  Isidore  of  Pelasium  (E/jiat.  i. 
123)  lays  dowa  precisely  the  same  rule  as  that 
attributed  to  Sylvester.  Germanus  of  Paris 
{£xpositio  Brevis,  p.  93,  Migae)  also  lays  dowa 
that  the  corporal  must  be  of  lioen,  for  the  same 
reason  as  that  alleged  by  the  preceding  authori- 
ties, and  adds  that  it  should  be  woven  through- 
out, like  the  seamless  coat  of  the  Lord.  Regino 
(De  Discip,  EccL  c  118)  quotes  a  council  of 
Hbeims  to  the  following  effect.  The  corporal  on 
which  the  immolation  is  made  must  be  of  the 
finest  and  purest  linen,  without  admixture  of 
any  other  material  whatever.  It  must  not  re- 
main on  the  altar  except  in  time  of  mass,  but 
inust  either  be  placed  in  the  sacramentary  or 
shut  up  with  the  chalice  and  paten  in  a  place 
kept  delicately  clean.  When  it  is  washed,  it 
must  first  be  rinsed  in  the  church  itself,  and  in 
a  vessel  kept  for  the  purpose  by  a  priest,  deacon, 
or  subdeacon. 

The  corporal  appears  anciently  to  have  co- 
Tered  the  whole  surface  of  the  altar.  Hence, 
according  to  the  Ordo  Romanus  //.  c.  9,  it  re- 
quired the  services  of  two  deacons  to  spread  and 
refold  it.  So  the  Ordo  JCcm.  /.ell.  It  was 
necessary,  in  fact,  that  it  should  be  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  of  the  bread  for  a  gi'eat  number 
of  communicants  being  placed  upon  it,  and  to 
allow  a  portion  to  be  turned  up  so  as  to  cover 
the  elements.  But  when,  about  the  11th  century, 
it  ceased  to  be  usual  for  the  people  to  communi- 
cate, and  the  bread  came  to  be  made  in  the  wafer 
form,  the  corporal  was  made  smaller,  and  a 
separate  cloth  or  covering  was  placed  over  the 
chalice  (Innocent  III.  De  Myst,  Misaae^  ii.  56). 
This  was  often  stiffened  with  rich  material. 
Many  churches,  however,  especially  those  of  the 
Carthusians,  retained  the  more  ancient  use  of 
the  corporal  even  in  modem  times,  as  we  are 
mformed  by  De  Mauleon  in  his  Iter  Liturg,  pp. 
57,  60,  200,  268.  (Krazer,  De  LUuryiis,  pp. 
175  ff.) 

For  the  corporals  of  the  £astem  Church,  see 
Antimknsium.  [C] 

OORPOBAL  PUNISHMENT.  Corporal 
punishment  in  almost  every  form  was  evidently 
allowed  bv  the  iex  talUmis  of  the  Pentateuch  : 
*•  Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand, 
foot  for  foot,  burning  for  burning,  wound  for 
wound,  stripe  for  stripe  "  (Exod.  xxi.  24,  25).  It 
was  also  allowed  to  be  u«e<l  by  the  master  upon 
his  slave  to  an  almoKt  unlimited  extent;  if  in- 
deed he  >mote  hin  >civant  or  hi^  maid  with  a 
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rod,  and  they  died  under  his  hand,  he  was  to  be 
punished,  but  not  if  they'  **  continued  a  day  or 
two  "  (t&,  20,  21) ;  the  slave,  however,  obtaining 
his  iVeedom  if  his  master  blinded  him  of  an  eye, 
or  knocked  a  tooth  out  (vv.  26,  27).  The  judicial 
bastinado  (t.  e.  for  a  freeman)  was  not  to  exceed 
40  stri])e8,  lest  **  thy  brother  should  seem  vile 
unto  thee  "  (Deut.  zxv.  3).  That  the  use  of  })er- 
sonal  chastisement  remained  ]ti'e\'alent,  is  evident 
from  the  whole  of  th«  Old  Testament,  and  es|>e- 
cially  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs;  though  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  see  by  whose  hand  the 
^  rod  "  or  ^  stri])es  "  which  Solomon  so  zealously 
eulogises  m  the  due  reward  of  fools  could  well 
be  applied.  Not  less  zealously,  it  is  well  known, 
does  he  inculcate  the  use  of  them  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  children. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how 
much  milder  is  the  tone  of  the  New  Testament 
in  these  respects.  Fathers  were  not  to  ^  provoke 
their  children  to  wrath  *'  (Eph.  vi.  4,  and  see  Col. 
iii.  21) ;  masters  were  to  **  forbear  threatening  " 
with  their  slaves  (£ph«  ri.  9).  At  the  same  time 
the  judicial  use  of  corporal  punishment  is  fre- 
quently mentioned,  and  only  indirectly  censured 
when  in  violation  of  an  established  privilege. 
By  the  old  Roman  law  indeed  a  citizen  could 
only  be  beaten  with  a  vine-branch,  not  with  rods 
(ftutes)  or  with  the  scourge  (flagellum\  which 
privilege  was  extended  by  Oiius  Gracchus  to  the 
Latins ;  hence  St.  Paul's  twice-recorded  protest 
(Acts  zvi.  37 ;  zxii.  25)  against  being  **  beaten  " 
or  **  scourged,"  being  **  a  Roman."  It  is  certain 
however  that  in  the  Roman  army  a  terrible  pu- 
nishment existed,  called  fuduarium,  beginning 
with  a  stroke  of  the  centurion's  vine-branch  (the 
symbol  of  his  authority),  and  seldom  ending  but 
with  death.  And  as  the  status  of  the  freeman 
became  gradually  lowered,  it  is  clear  that  the 
use  of  the  rod  became  more  prevalent,  till  w« 
find  the  jurists  of  the  period  extending  from  Se 
verus  to  the  Gordians,  such  as  Callistratus  an.* 
Macer  (end  of  the  2nd  to  nearly  middle  of  the  3ra 
century),  speaking  of  the  ftutes  as  the  punish- 
ment of  the  free,  in  cases  where  the  slave  would 
be  flogged  with  the  flagellum,  or  terming  the 
application  of  the  former  a  mere  '*  admonition," 
but  that  of  the  latter  a  castigation  {Dig,  bk.  xlviii. 
t.  zix.  11.  10,  7). 

A  constitution  of  Severus  and  Antonine  forbade 
the  chastising  with  the  /uttes  either  decemvirs 
or  their  sons  (Code^  bk.  ii.  tit.  zii.  1.  5.  a,d.  199) ; 
The  ignominy,  however,  arose  from  the  sentence, 
if  for  an  ofience  deserving  by  law  such  punish- 
ment, not  fV-om  the  mere  act;  «.//.  if  inflicted 
by  way  of  torture,  before  sentence,  it  did  not 
dishonour  {Dig.  bk.  iii.  t.  ii.  L  22;  Code,  bk 
ii.  t.  xii.  1.  14;  law  of  Gordian,  a.d.  239); 
though  the  torturing  of  decemviri  under  any 
circumstances  was  eventually  forbidden  (bk.  x. 
t.  zxxi.  1.  33;  Const,  of  Giatian,  Valentinian, 
and  Theodosius,  A.D.  381).  But  a  man  was  in- 
fiimous  after  being  whipped  and  told  by  the 
praecOy  **Thou  hast  calumniated"  (bk.  11.  1.  16, 
AD.  241).  An  extract  from  the  jurist  Callis- 
tratus in  the  Digest  (bk.  1. 1.  ii.  1.  12)  brings  out 
in  a  striking  way  the  conflict  between  the  3ld 
civic  pride  of  Rome  and  the  debasement  of  muni- 
cipal government  during  her  decay.  Traders,  he 
says,  though  liable  to  be  flogged  by  the  aediles, 
ar(i  not  to  be  set  aside  as  vile.  They  are  not 
ibrbidden  to   bolicit   the   decuvtunAVt^   my  uvW\ 
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hoaoun  In  the  city  of  their  birthplace.  But  it 
dues  not  seem  to  him  honourable  to  admit  to  the 
decurion  order  persons  who  have  been  subject 
•to  such  chastisement,  especially  in  thase  cities 
which  hare  an  abundance  of  honourable  men, 
for  it  IS  the  paucity  of  those  who  should  fulfil 
municipal  otiices  which  necessarily  invites  such 
persons,  if  wealthy,  to  municipal  honours.  And 
the  45th  Novel,  whilst  subjecting  Jews,  Sama- 
ritans, and  heretics,  to  all  the  charg^es  of  the 
decurionate,  deprivexi  them  of  its  privileges,  **u 
that  of  not  being  scourged." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  during  the  five  cen- 
turies which  separate  Justinian  from  St.  Paul, 
the  idea  of  corporal  punishment  under  its  most 
usual  fonms  as  a  social  degradation  sulisisted, 
yet  the  liability  to  it  had  been  greatly  extended. 
The  equality  before  the  law  which  might  have 
been  reached  through  the  extension  of  Roman 
citizenship  itself  had  been  by  no  means  attained, 
but  the  character  of  that  citizenship  itself  had  be- 
<H>me  debased,  and  the  exemption  from  corporal 
punishment  which  still  fluttered,  like  a  last  rag 
of  the  toifOf  on  the  shoulders  of  the  civic  officers, 
had  been  already  blown  off  for  some.  There  were 
decurions  who  had  been  flogged,  and  de<:urions 
who  could  be  flogged.  Such  exemption  was 
indeed  growing  to  be  a  privilege  attached  to  the 
mere  possession  of  wealth.  Thus  delation  if 
proved  false,  or  where  the  delator  did  not  perse- 
^vere,  should  he  be  of  mean  fortune,  which  he  did 
not  care  to  lose,  was  to  be  punished  with  the 
sharpest  flogging  (gravissimis  verberibus.  Code, 
t>k.  X.  t.  xi.  1.  7 ;  law  of  Gratian,  Valentinian 
and  Theodosius,  end  of  4th  century). 

Among  the  offences  which  enUiiled  corporal 
punishment,  besides  the  one  last  mentioned,  may 
be  named  false  witness  {Code,  bk.  iv.  t.  xx.  1.  13, 
constitution  of  Zeno,  end  of  5th  century).  The 
use  of  it  multiplied  indeed  as  the  character  of 
the  people  became  lowered,  and  the  Novels 
are  comparatively  full  of  it.  The  8th  enacts 
flogging  and  torture  against  the  taking  of 
money  by  judges  (c.  8);  the  123rd  punishes 
with  **  bodily  torments"  those  persons,  especially 
stage-players  and  harlots,  who  should  assume 
the  monastic  dress,  or  imitate  or  make  a  mock 
of  Church  usages  (c.  44) ;  the  134th  enacts  cor- 
poral punishment  against  those  who  detained 
debtors*  children  as  responsible  for  their  father's 
debt  (c.  7),  or  who  abetted  illegal  divorces  (c.  1 1), 
and  requires  the  adulterous  wife  to  be  scourged 
to  the  quick — so  we  must  probably  understand 
the  woi*ds  "  competentibus  vulneribus  subactam  " 
(c  10;  and  see  c.  12).  On  the  other  hand,  a 
husband  chastising  his  wife  with  either  the 
fuaUa  or  fiagellwnj  otherwise  than  for  conduct 
for  which  he  might  lawfully  divorce  her,  was  by 
the  1 17th  Novel  made  liable  to  pay  to  her,  during 
coverture,  the  amount  of  l-3rd  of  the  ante-nu))- 
tial  gift  (c  14).  The  last  chapti«i-  of  the  134th 
Novel  indeed  (2>«  poenarum  omnhtm  modemtiongy 
c.  13)  professes  to  inculcate  moderation  in  pu- 
nishment, and  enacts  that  from  henceforth  thei*e 
shall  be  no  other  penal  mutilation  than  the  cut- 
ting off  of  one  hand,  and  that  thieves  shall  only 
be  flogged.  Already  under  Constantine  it  htvi 
been  rnacted  (Code,  bk.  ix.  t.  xlvii.  1. 17,  a.d. 
315)  that  branding  should  not  be  in  the  face,  as 
figuring  "  the  heavenly  beauty," — a  law  in  which 
the  influence  of  Christian  feeling  uiton  the  first 
Christian  emperor  is  strikingly  displayed. 


Passing  from  the  legislation  of  the  East  to  rbat 

of  the  West,  we  find  on  the  whole  a  verv  simibi 

,  course  of  things.     Among  the  ancient  (xermias 

\  according  to  the  account  of  Tacitus,  corponl 

'  punishment  was  rare.    He  notes  as  a  singularity 

that  in  war  none  but  the  priest  was  allowed  ts 

punish,  bind,  or  even  strike  (ne  verberare  quidem) 

a  soldier  {De  Mor.  Oeitn.  c.  vii.).     A  hosbsod 

I  might  indeed   flog  his  adulterous   wife  naked 

,  through  the  streets  (c.  xix.);  but  otherwise  erta 

slaves  were  rarely  beaten  (c.  xxv.). 

In  the  barbaric  codes,  corporal  punishment  is 
in  like  manner  primarily  a  social  degradation. 
We  find  it  inflicted  on  a  slave,  as  an  alternative 
for  compensation.  Under  the  Salic  law,  a  slart 
stealing  to  the  value  of  2  denarii  was  to  receive 
120  blows  (ictus)  or  to  pay  three  solidi  (^PaciMi 
vulgod,  antiq.  t.  xiii.),  the  solidtu  being  equiva- 
lent to  40  denarii.  The  same  punishment  was 
mflicted  on  a  slave  committing  adultery  with  a 
slave-girl  (rape  indeed  seems  meant)  where  she 
did  not  die  of  it  (t.  xxix.).  Where  a  slave  was 
accused  of  thefl,  corporal  punishment  vras  applied 
by  way  of  torture.  Stretched  od  a  bench  (super 
scamnum  tensus)  ar  the  really  older  but  so- 
called  recentior  text  has  it,  he  received  120 
blows  {ictus,  or  as  the  other  text  has  it,  121  oo- 
laphos).  If  he  confessed  under  torture,  as  alre.tdy 
mentioned  under  the  head  *'  Mutilation  of  the 
BoDV,"  the  penalty  was  castration  if  a  ma^ 
but  for  a  woman  240  strokes  with  a  scourge,  or 
6  solidi.  A  Constitution  of  King  Childebert 
(middle  of  6th  century),  contained  in  Labbe 
and  Mansi's  Councils,  enacts  in  certain  cases  of 
sacrilege  that  a  ** servile  person"  shall  receive 
100  lashes.  Under  the  Burgundian  law  (in  force 
from  the  beginning  of  the  6th  until  at  least  SW 
when  it  was  still  recognised)  bodily  punishment 
without  the  option  of  composition  was  enacteil 
for  the  slave,  where  the  freeman  might  com 
pound.  Thus  for  the  thefl  of  a  hog,  sheep,  gnat, 
or  of  bees,  the  slave  received  300  strokes  « ith 
the  rod,  and  fustigation  is  in  the  like  manaer 
enacted  for  other  offences  by  slaves  (t.  v.  &c.)i 
A  Lombard  law  of  a.d.  724  (bk.  vi.  c.  88)  has  a 
singular  enactment,  punishing  with  shaving  and 
whipping  those  women  whom  their  husbiindit 
send  out  upon  men  of  small  conrage  (su})er  ho- 
mines qui  minorem  habebant  virtutem),a  text 
which  gives  a  high  idea  of  the  vigour  of  Lomb:trd 
women. 

The  Wisigothic  laws  exhibit  to  us  before  any 
others  the  breaking  down  of  the  previous  free- 
man's privilege  (analogous  to  that  of  the  Roman 
citizen)  of  exemption  from  corporal  punishment. 
The  corrupt  or  unjust  judge,  if  unable  to  make 
due  restitution  and  amends  was  to  receive  jO 
strokes  with  the  scourge  publicly  (publice  cx- 
tensus,  Bk.  ii.  c.  20).  The  use  (or  abuse)  of  cor- 
{)oraI  punishment  is  indeed  most  conspicuous  in 
this  code.  If  a  free  woman  married  or  com- 
mitted adultery  with  her  own  slave  or  freedman, 
the  punishment  was  death,  afler  the  public  flagel- 
lation of  both  (bk.  iii.  t.  ii.  1.  2).  If  she  com- 
mitted adultery  with  another's  slave,  each  was 
to  receive  100  lashes  (1.  3).  A  ravisher  being  a 
freeman,  besides  being  jianded  over  as  a  slave  to 
the  ravished,  was  to  receive  200  lashes  in  the 
sight  of  all  (bk.  iii.  t.  iii.  I.  1).  The  brother 
who  forced  a  sister  to  marry  against  her  will 
was  to  receive  50  lashes  (ibid,  I.  4).  The  slave 
ravishing   a    free  woman    received    300   Uahcs, 
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with  decalvation,  ue,  according  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  at  this  period,  scalping;  200  and 
decalvation  for  ravishing  a  slave- woman.   Acces- 
saries to  rape,  if  free,  50  lashes,  if  slaves,  100 
(11.  8-12).     So  again  for  the  various  grades  of 
adultery.    A  freeman  committing  adultery  with 
a  goodly  (idonea)  slave-girl  in  her  master's  house 
Wits  to  receive  100  strokes  without  infamy  (ap- 
parently inflicted  in  private,  and  with  a  stick 
only), — if  with  an  inferior  one,  50  only ;  a  slave 
receiving  for  the  like  offence  150  lashes,  and  the 
punishment  increasing  if  violence  wei*e  used  (t. 
iv.  II.  14-16).    By  a  law  of  Recared  (ib,  17), 
public  flogging  was  also  made  the  punishment 
for  prostitution,  with  some  remarkable  provi- 
sions ;  thus  when  practised  by  a  freewoman  with 
the  knowledge  or  for  the  benefit  of  her  parents, 
each  was  to  receive  100  lashes ;  and  when  by  a 
slave  for  her  mast4*r's  benefit,  he  was  to  receive 
the  same  number  of  lashes  as  were  to  be  given 
to  her,  and  50  in  any  case  where  after  being 
flogged  and  *' decalvated "  she  returned  to  the 
streets.     And  100  lashes  awaited  the  woman, 
religious  or  secular,  who  either  married  or  com- 
mitted  adultery  with  a  priest  (1.  18,  also  of 
Iwecared).     By  a  law  of  Chindasuinth  (t.  vi.  1.  2) 
a  husband  remarrying  afler  divorce  was  to  receive 
200  Ltsbes  publicly,  with  decalvation.     Another 
law  of  tlie  same  king  (bk.  iv.  t.  v.)  enacted  50 
lashes  against  a  child  striking  a  parent  or  in  va- 
rious other  ways  misbehaving  against  him.  Flog- 
ging, with  or  without  decalvation  is  again  the 
punishment  for  consulting  a  soothsayer  on  the 
health  of  a  mau  (bk.  vi.  t.  ii.  1.  1), — that  of  sor- 
cerers, storm-raisers,  invokers  of  and  sacrificers 
to  demons  and  those  who  consult  them  (1.  3) ; 
of  judges  or  others  who  consult  diviners  or  apply 
themselves  to  auguries  (1.  5) ;  of  slave-women 
and  slaves  causing  abortion  (t.  iii.  11.  1,  5,  6) ; 
geucrally  fur   wounds  and  personal  injuries  by 
slaves,  and  to  some  extent  by  freemen  (t.  iv.); 
f«ir  thefts,  either  of  goods  or  slaves  (bk.  vii.  t.  ii. 
t.  iii.),  with  again  the  remarkable  provisions  that 
if  a  master  stole  with  his  slave,  or  the  slave  by 
his  m.'ister's  order,  the  master  was  to  receive 
]«X)  la^shes  (besides  compounding),  the  slave  to 
t>e  exempt  from  punishment  (t.  ii.  1.  5,  t.  iii.  1. 
h) ;  for  certain  forgeries  (t.  v.  1. 2) ;  for  gathering 
a  crowd  to  commit  murder  (bk.  viii.  t.  i.  1.  3) ; 
for  violently  shutting  up  a  {Hirson  within  his  house 
(I.  4)  ;  for  soliciting  others  to  rob  or  robbing  on 
the  line  of  march,  the  oH'ence  in  the  two  latter 
ca.scs  beinj;  however  for  freemen  alternative  with 
coin|M)sition  (U.  6,  9,  10,  11);  for  setting  fire  to 
w<mh1s  (t.  ii.  1.  2) ;  in  the  case  of  })ersons  of  infe- 
rior condition,  for  destroying  crops  (t.  iii.  1.  6), 
ftouding  animals  into  crops  or  vines  (1.  10);  also 
f<ir  breaking  mills  or  dams  and   leaving  them 
uurc)>aired  tor  30  days  (1.  30),  &c.  &c   Nowhere 
however   is   the  abuse  of  cor}>oral  punishment 
more  terrible  thnn  in  the  case  of  offences  against 
religion.  Bl.isphcmei's  of  the  Trinity,  Jews  with- 
drawing theinselves,  their  children  or  servants 
from  iMptism,  celebrating  the  Passover,  observ- 
ng  the  Sabbath  or  other  festivals  of  their  creed, 
workin*^   on  the    LonKs   day  and   on  Christian 
f«*.i.it  days,  making  distinctions  of  meats,  marry- 
mz  within  the  6th  degree,  reading  Jewish  books 
.-•ijain.st  the  f.iith,  &c.,  were  to  receive  100  Inshes 
with  decalvation,  nnd  with  or  without  exile  and 
slavery  (bk.  xii.  t.  iii.  11.  2,  8,  11).     For  marry- 
Utj  without  piiistly  benclictiun,  or  in  auywiac 


exceeding  the  law  as  to  dowry,  the  Jewish  hus 
band,  his  wife  and  her  parents,  were  to  receive 
100  lashes,  or  compound  with  100  BolidL  A  law 
of  Recared  confirming  the  0>uncil  of  Toledo 
punished  with  50  blows  (without  infamy)  any 
person  who  disobeyed  the  enactments  of  the 
Council  and  had  no  money  to  lose  (t.  i.  1.  3). 

In  the  ferocitv  of  punishment  under  this  Code, 
we  must  not  however  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
already  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  these  jmges 
[Body,  Mutilation  of  the],  that  the  enjictment 
of  any  fixed  punishment  constitutes  an  enormous 
step  in  advance  on  the  mere  oom}MiKition  of  the 
earlier  barbainc  Codes,  whilst  in  various  of  the 
enactments,  such  as  those  exempting  slaves  from 
punishment  where  they  only  act  as  the  tools  of  ' 
their  masters,  we  find  n  stiiving  towards  a  higher 
and  more  discriminating  standard  of  justice  thnn 
that  which  measures  other  contem}>omry  legis- 
lation, which  equally  bears  testimony  to  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  on  Wisigothic  legislation— 
an  influence,  indeed,  of  which  we  see  the  d;irker 
side  in  the  atrocious  laws  against  the  Jews. 

Amongst  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers,  corporal 
punishment  seems  in  general  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  slaves,  as  an  alternative  for  compensation, 
wherewith  the  slave  **  redeemed  **  or  **  paid  the 
piice  of  his  akin,"  as  it  b  expressed ;  e.g,  for 
sacrificing  to  devils  (laws  of  Wihtned,  Kent,  A.D. 
691-725),  for  working  on  Sundays  (laws  of  Ina, 
A.D.  688-728,  iii.).  In  certain  cases  of  theft  the 
accuser  himself  was  allowed  to  flog  the  culprit 
(xxviii.).  A  foreigner  or  stranger  wandering  out 
of  the  way  through  the  woods,  who  neither 
shouted  nor  blew  the  horn,  was  to  be  deemed 
a  thie^  and  to  be  flogged  or  redeem  himself 
(xviii.). 

Capital  punishment  is  again  prominent  in  the 
Capitularies.  The  first  C^apitulary  of  Carloman, 
A.D.  742  (c  6),  imposes  two  years  imprisonment 
on  a  fornicating  priest,  after  he  has  been  scourged 
to  the  quick  (fiagellatus  ei  scorticatus).  The  Capi- 
tulary of  Metz,  755,  following  a  synod  held  at  the 
same  place,  enacts  that  for  incest  a  slave  or  freed* 
man  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes,  as  also  any 
*' minor"  cleric  guilty  of  the  like  oft'ence.  The 
same  enactment,  confined  to  the  case  of  marrying 
a  cousin,  and  in  slightly  different  language,  occurs 
elserrhere  in  the  general  collection.  A  savage  one 
on  c(ni>j>iracies  (A.D.  805,  c.  10)  is  added  to  the 
Salic  law,  enacting  that  where  conspiracies  have 
been  made  with  an  oatli — the  principals  suUeriug 
death — the  accessaries  are  to  flog  each  othei  and 
cut  each  other's  noses  off\  even  if  no  niiKclti-^f 
shall  have  been  done,  to  shave  and  flog  eauh 
other.  For  conspiracies,  without  an  oath,  the 
slave  only  was  to  be  flogged,  the  freeman  clearing 
himself  by  oath  or  com})ounding.  The  same  law 
occurs  in  the  General  Capitularies  (bk.  iii.  9). 
Another  law  of  the  7th  book  (c.  123)  enacts 
public  flagellation  and  decalvation  for  the  slave 
marrying  within  the  7th  degree  of  consanguinity, 
and  the  4th  Addition  embodies  much  of  the 
rigorous  Wisigothic  Code  as  towards  the  Jews, 
who  arc  to  be  decalvated  and  receive  lOO  lashes 
publicly  if  they  marry  within  the  prohibited 
degrees  (c.  2).  And  the  Wisigothic  }>rovi»ion 
against  marrying  without  priestly  benediction;*, 
or  exceeding  in  anywise  the  laws  as  to  dowry,  is 
by  this  extended  to  Jews  as  well  as  Christians. 

There  remains  only  to  shew  ror|H»ral  punish- 
ment ab  either  the  subject  or  us  ibrming  ]Nirt  o^ 
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the  discipline  of  the  church  itself.  Here,  indeed, 
we  find  at  tint  a  much  higher  standard  than  that 
of  the  civil  law.  Among  the  persons  whose  offer- 
ings the  Apostolic  Constitutions  require  to  be  re- 
jected are  such  as  **  use  their  slaves  wickedly,  with, 
stripes,  or  hunger,  or  hard  service  **  (bk.  iv.  c  6). 
Soon  however  a  harsher  law  must  have  prevailed. 
The  Council  of  Elibeiis,  a.d.  305,  enacted  (c  5) 
that  if  a  mistress,  inflamed  by  jealousy,  should 
so  flog  her  handmaid  that  she  should  die  within 
three  days,  she  is  only  to  be  admitted  to  com- 
munion after  seven  years'  penance  (unless  in  case 
of  dangerous  illness)  if  the  act  were  done  wilfully, 
or  after  flne  if  death  were  not  intended — a  pro- 
vision which  speaks  volumes  indeed  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  Spanish  slavery  at  this  period,  but  which 
oevertheiess  shews  the  churoh  taking  cognizance 
of  the  slave-owner's  excesses,  and  endeavouring 
to  moderate  them  by  its  discipline,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  women.  On  the  other  hand,  the  right  of 
personal  chastisement  was  often  arrogated  by  the 
clergy  themselves,  since  the  Apostolic  Canons 
enact  that  a  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  striking 
the  faithful  who  have  sinned,  or  the  unfaithful 
who  have  done  wrong,  seeking  thereby  to  make 
himself  feared,  is  to  be  deposed  (c.  19,  otherwise 
26  or  28X  and  Augustine  clearly  testifies  to  the 
fitct  of  corporal  punishment  being  judicially 
inflicted  by  bbhops,  in  that  painful  letter  of  his 
to  the  Prefect  Marcellus,  in  which,  whilst  ex- 
horting him  not  to  be  too  severe  in  punishing 
the  Donatists,  he  praises  him  at  the  same  time 
for  having  drawn  out  the  confession  of  crimes  so 
great  by  whipping  with  rods  (vir^arum  verberi- 
bus),  inasmuch  as  this  '*  mode  of  coercion  is  wont 
to  be  applied  by  the  masters  of  liberal  arts,  by 
parents  themselves,  and  otten  even  by  bisho]i8  in 
their  judgments"  {Kp.  133,  otherwise  159). 

Corporal  punishment  seems  moreover  to  have 
formed  from  an  early  |)eriod,  if  not  from  the 
flrst,  a  part  of  the  monastic  discipline.  The  rule 
of  St.  Pachomius,  translated  into  I^tin  by  Je- 
rome (art.  87),  imposes  the  penalty  of  thirty-nine 
lashes,  to  be  inflicted  before  the  gates  of  the 
monastery  (besides  fasting),  after  three  warnings, 
on  a  monk  who  persists  in  the  **  meet  evil  custom  " 
of  talking,  as  well  as  for  theft  (art.  121).  The 
same  punishment  may  also  be  implied  in  the 
term  "  corripere  **  used  in  other  articles,  as  "  cor- 
ripientur  juxta  ordinem,"  "  corripietur  ordine 
monasterii,''  &c.  But  the  word  might  also  apply 
to  mere  verbal  correction,  since  by  art.  97  chil- 
dren who  could  not  be  brought  to  think  of  God's 
judgment  "  et  correpti  verbo  non  emendaverint," 
are  to  be  flogged  till  they  receive  instruction  and 
fear.  In  the  4th  book  of  Cassian's  work,  *  De 
coenobiorum  institutis'  (end  of  4th  or  begin- 
ning of  5th  century),  flogging  is  placed  on  the 
same  line  with  expulsion  as  a  punishment  for  the 
graver  oflences  against  monastic  discipline  (some 
of  which  indeed  may  appear  to  us  very  slight), 
as  *'  open  reproaches,  manifest  acts  of  contempt, 
•welling  words  of  contradiction,  a  free  and  un- 
reatrained  gait,  familiarity  with  women,  anger, 
fightings,  rivalries,  quarrels,  the  presumption  to 
do  some  special  work,  the  contagion  of  money 
loving,  the  aflecting  and  possessing  of  things 
saperfluous,  which  other  brethren  have  not, 
extraordinary  and  furtive  refections,  and  the 
like"  (c  10).  In  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  (a.d. 
528)  corporal  punishment  seems  implied  in  the 
••major  emendatio."    And  **if  a  brother  fur  any 


the  slightest  cause  is  corrected  (corripitnr)  a 
any  way  by  the  abbot  or  any  prior,  or  if  bt 
lightly  feel  that  the  mind  of  any  prior  is  wrotk 
or  moved  agamat  him,  however  moderately,  with- 
out delay  let  him  lie  prostrate  on  the  eairth  at 
his  feet,  doing  batisfaction  until  that  emotiim  bt 
healed.  But  if  any  scorn  to  do  thia,  let  him  be 
either  subjected  to  corporal  punishment,  or  if 
contumacious,  expelled  from  the  monaateij" 
(c  71).  Here,  it  will  be  seen,  corporal  punisb- 
ment  is  viewed  as  a  lighter  penalty  than  ex- 
pulsion. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  a  supposed  (Tanon  of  the 
above-referred  to  Council  of  Eliberia,  to  be  found 
in  Gratian  and  others  (ex  cap.  ix.X  allowing 
bishops  and  their  ministers  to  scourge  cofoa* 
with  rods  for  their  crimes.     But  in  the  letters  ot 

I  Gregory  L  the  Great,  590-603,  the  right  of 
inflicting,  or  at  least  ordering  personal  chastise- 

I  ment  is  evidently  assumed  to  belong  to  the 
clergy.     In  a  letter  to  Pantaleo  the  Notary  (bk. 

I  ii.  Pt.  li.  Ep.  40),  on  the  subject  of  a  deacoa*s 
daughter  who  had  been  seduced  by  a  bishop's 
nephew,  he  required  either  that  the  ofl^eader 
should  marry  her,  executing  the  due  nuptial 
instruments,  or  be  ^  corporally  diastised "  and 
put  to  penance  in  a  monastery,  and  the  Pope 
renews  this  injunction  in  a  letter  (42)  to  the 
uncle.  Bishop  Felix,  himself.  Bishop  Andreas  ot 
Tarentum,  who  had  had  a  woman  on  the  roll 
of  the  church  (de  matricnlis)  cruelly  whipped 
with  rods,  against  the  order  of  the  priesthood, 
so  that  she  died  after  eight  months,  was  never- 
theless only  punished  by  this  really  great  Pope 
with  two  months'  suspension  from  saying  mass 
{epp.  44, 45).  Sometimes,  indeed,  cor|)oral  puni:>h- 
ment  was  inflicted  actually  in  the  church,  as  we 
see  in  another  letter  of  the  same  Poi)e  to  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  complaining  that  an 
Isaurian  monk  and  priest  had  been  thus  beaten 
with  rods,  "  a  new  and  unheard  of  mode  ol 
preaching"  (ep.  52).  But  the  same  Gregory 
deemed  it  fitting  that  slaves,  guilty  of  idolatij 
or  following  sorcerers,  should  be  chastised  with 
stripes  and  tortures  for  their  amendment  (bk.  vii. 
pt.  ii.  ep.  67,  to  Januarius,  Bishop  of  Calaris). 
Elsewhere  the  flogging  of  penitent  thieves  seems 
to  be  implied  (bk.  xii.  ^.  31,  c  iv.). 

Towanls  the  end  of  the  same  century,  the 
16th  Council  of  Toledo,  A.D.  693,  enacted  that 
100  lashes  and  shameful  deoaivatio  should  be  the 
punishment  of  unnatural  oflences.  With  this 
and  a  few  other  exceptions,  however,  the  enact- 
ments of  the  church  as  to  corporal  punishment 
chiefly  refer  to  clerics  or  monks.  The  (Council  of 
Vannes  in  465  had  indeed  already  enacted  that 
a  cleric  proved  to  have  been  drunk  shouhl 
either  be  kept  thirty  days  out  of  communion, 
or  subjected  to  corporal  punishment  (c  13). 
The  1st  Council  of  Orleans  in  511  had  enacted 
that  if  the  relict  of  a  priest  or  deacon  were  to 
marry  again,  she  and  her  husband  were  after 
**  castigation "  to  be  separated,  or  excommu- 
nicated if  they  persisted  ia  living  together  (c  3). 
Towards  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  the  Council 
of  Aitun  (about  670),  enacted  that  any  monk  who 
went  against  its  decrees  should  either  be  beaten 
with  rods,  or  suspended  for  three  years  from  com- 
munion (c.  15).  In  the  next  century,  Gregory  III. 
(731-41),  in  his  Excerpt  from  the  Fathers  and 
the  Canons,  assigns  stripes  as  the  punishment  for 
tliefts  ot'  hoU  things,  and  inserts  the  Canoii  of 
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the  CottDcil  of  Eliberis  as  to  the  penance  of  a 
mUtress  Hogjj^ing  her  slave  girl  to  death  (cc  2, 
3>.  The  Synod  of  Metz,  753,  in  a  canon  already 
quoted  in  part  above  as  a  capitulary,  enacted 
that  a  <Uve  or  freedman  without  money,  com- 
mitting incest  with  a  consecrated  woman,  a 
gossip,  a  coiisin,  was  to  be  beaten  with  many 
•tripes,  and  that  clerics  committing  the  like 
otTence,  if  minor  ones,  were  to  be  beaten  or  im- 
prisoned (c  i.).  We  might,  indeed,  refer  the 
reader  under  this  head  to  all  that  is  said  above 
as  to  the  Capitularies,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
legislation  of  this  period  being  almost  absolutely 
nndistinguishable. 

The  practice  of  the  church  on  this  subject  was 
therefore  in  the  main  accordant  with  civil  legis- 
lation, which  it  seems  nevertheless  to  have 
humanised  to  some  degree  in  favour  of  the  slave. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mischiefs  of  clerical  influ- 
ence show  fearfully  in  the  enactments  of  the 
Wi.Mgothic  law  against  the  Jews  and  others,  and 
in  the  Carlovinginn  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
marriage  within  the  prohibited  degrees. 

[N.U. — Bingham's  references  on  this  head  are 
more  than  once  misleading.]  [J.  M.  L.] 

C0RSICU8,  presbyter,  martyr  in  Africa, 
June  30  {Mart  Usuardi).  [C] 

COSMAS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Aegea,  with  Da- 
MiAN,  uoder  Diocletian,  Sept.  27  {Mart,  Hieron., 
IMae,  Jiom.  Vet,,  Usuaitii) ;  as  "  wonder-workers 
and  unroercenary,"  Nov.  1  (Col.  Byzant,), 

(2)  aytowoKirris  icol  woffynis^  Oct  14  (Col, 
Jiyzant.),  [C] 

C0TTIDU8,  or  QUOTTIDIUS,  deacon, 
martyr  in  Cappadocia,  Sept.  6  {Mori,  Hieron., 
Usuardi).  [C] 

COUNCIL  [Conci/iMm,  as  early  as  Tertull. 
De  Jejun.  xiii.,  De  Pudic,  z.,  and  l^voZo^  (r= 
'*  assembly,**  in  LXX.,  and  in  the  translation  of 
Symmachus),  in  Apost.  Canotu,  xxxvi.  al.  xxxvii. 
(and  again  in  Euseb.  //.  E.  v.  23,  &c.),  but  the 
latter  term  still  used  also  at  the  same  period  for 
any  Christian  assembly,  e.  g.  Apoat,  Cangtit.  v.  20 : 
in  late  medieval  times,  Lyndwood  {Provinc  II. 
tit.  vii.  p.  115)  appropriates  "council**  to  pro- 
vincial, aud  "synod**  to  diocesan  assemblies — 
^  episcopi  in  suis  dioecesibus  fuciunt  synodos, 
metropolitan!  vero  concilia  :** — ConcUicAuium  ap- 
propriated to  the  "  conventicula  haereticorum,** 
as  early  as  Cone.  Carth,  IV,  c  70,  A.D.  398,  and 
so  also  'Vixlto'trltvotoi^  and  Y«tf8o-4h;XXo70Y,  in 
the  Theodos.  Code :]  =  an  assembly  of  either  a 
pMrt  or  (as  far  as  possible)  the  whole  of  the 
Christian  Church,  for  either  elective,  judicial,  or 
legislative  purposes,  or  else  to  elicit  the  testimony 
of  the  collective  Church  upon  emei^ent  doctrinal 
questions, — suggested  by  Apostolic  precedent, 
and  by  obvious  reason,  and  grounding  itself  also 
(as  time  went  on)  upon  the  promise  of  our  Lord 
to  be  present  where  any  are  gathered  together  in 
His  name  (e.  g.  Cone,  Chaiced,,  Epist.  ad  Leon,, 
A.D.  451 ;  Cone,  Constantin,  Act,  xvii.  A.D.  681 ; 
Cone,  2'oiet,  IlL  A.D.  527  ;  Facund.  Herm.,  Def, 
Trium  Capitui.  c.  vii. ;  &c.),  and  upon  His  in- 
junction to  "  tell  the  C^hurch." 

Such  councils  are  usuallv  classified  somewhat 
as  follows — in  an  order  wiiich  also  tallies  with 
the  chronological  order  in  which  each  class  came 
to  exist : — 

1.  A  council  of  a  single  "  parochia,**  or  (lu  the 


modem  sense)  diocese,  consisting  of  the  bishop 
aud  presbyters,  but  with  the  deacons  and  people 
assisting;  which  will  be  here  called  DiocfcSAW 
(called  also  Epiaoopal,  and  in  later  [Frankl  times. 
Civile  =  of  one  city  or  see).  Of  such  synods  there 
is  no  distinct  mention  until  the  3ni  centurv. 
but  it  is  obvious  that,  either  in  a  formal  or  an 
nnformal  way,  they  must  have  been  part  of  the 
ordinary  organization  of  the  Church,  at  a  time 
when  each  diocese  consisted  of  the  (Christians  of 
a  single  city  in  which  bishop  and  clergy  dwelt, 
with  a  few  country  congregations  only,  gradually 
growing  up, — i^  e,  from  the  verv  beginning ;  and 
that  they  would  be  recognized  in  canons,  only 
when  the  extent  of  dioceses,  and  other  like  causes, 
rendered  canons  on  the  subject  necessary. 

2.  A  council  of  the  bishops  of  several  dioceses, 
t.  0.  a  Pbovutcial  (Council,  held  (when  metro- 
politan organization  came  to  exist)  under  the 
metropolitan  of  the  province,  viz.  from  about 
the  latter  half  of  the  2nd  century,  and  from  that 
time  considered  a  ** perfect"  (rtKtta)  synod  of 
the  kind,  only  if  the  metropolitan  were  present 
(ff  ffvim^cri  Kol  6  rris  firirpow^Kfts,  Cone. 
Antioch.  A.D.  341,  can.  16,  and,  much  later, 
Cone,  Braoar,  II,  A.D.  572,  can.  9).  And  such 
councils  were  (with  the  diocesan  synods)  the 
essential  framework,  as  it  were,  and  bond  of  union 
and  of  good  government  in  the  Church ;  and  be- 
came part  of  its  ordinary  machinery  early  in  the 
2nd  century,  and  probably  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, but  are  first  mentioned,  of  the  East,  by 
Firmilianus  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia  (Epist,  75 
ad  Cyprian,  earlier  half  of  3rd  century),  when 
they  regularly  and  of  necessity  ("  necessario  **) 
recurred  in  Asia  once  a  year,  for  purposes  of  dis- 
cipline, and  of  the  West,  by  St.  Cyprian,  at  the 
same  period.  The  **  0>uncil8  of  the  Churches** 
however,  are  mentioned  by  Tertullian  {De  Pvdie. 
z.)  as  if  in  his  time  an  ordinary  church  tribunal, 
which  determined  among  other  things  against  the 
canonicity  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas. 

3.  A  council  of  the  bishops  of  a  patriarchate, 
or  primacy,  or  exarchate,  •'.  e,  of  a  diootse  in  the 
ancient  sense  of  the  term ,  as,  f .  ^.  a  council  rrjs 
'AyaroKueris  ^toucfitrttts  ordained  Flavian  of  An- 
tioch, Cone,  Constant.,  ap.  Theodor.  H,  E,  v.  9; 
called  (as  by  St.  Augustin,  De  Bapt,  c,  Donat, 
i,  7,  ii.  3)  "  Reoionis,**  or  national,  or  again 
Plenarium,  and  Universale  (e.g.  Cone. 
Tolet,  III.  A.D.  527,  c  18),  and  in  Africa 
in  the  4th  century  Universale  Anniver- 
SARIUM  (e.g.  in  Cone,  Carih,  Iff.  c  7);  and 
by  Pope  Symmachus,  speaking  of  a  Roman 
Council  of  the  kind.  Generals.  And  under 
this  head  may  be  reckoned  also:  —  L  The 
early  councils,  assembled  incidentally  and  upon 
emergencies,  and  consisting  of  as  many  bishops 
of  neighbouring  provinces  gathered  together 
as  circumstances  allowed,  such  as  those  which 
Tertullian  mentions :  **  Aguntur  praecepta  per 
Graecias  illas  certis  in  locis  concilia  ex  universit 
ef'clesiis,"  &c.,  De  Jejun.  xiii.  (implying  that 
hitherto  there  had  been  no  councils  of  the  kind 
in  the  West) ;  or  again,  the  councils  in  Asia  Minor 
and  at  Anchialus,  against  the  Montanists,  in  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  century  (HefeleX  mentioned 
by  Eusebius,  H,  E,y,  16 ;  or  the  various  coun- 
cils respecting  Easter  in  both  East  and  West  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  same  century  (Euseb. 
//.  E.  V.  24);  which  ai-e  the  earliest  councils 
upon  record,      ii.  The  couA.ils  of  tli«  V!aA%t& 
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Church  by  itself,  or  of  the  Western  Church  by 
itttelf,  AS  in  the  4th  century.  And  both  these 
cla.sses  were  extrnordimiry,  and  for  particular 
emergencies,  iii.  The  regular  annual  ]>rimHtial 
councils  (see  Cone.  Constatdin,  A.D.  381,  can.  3), 
as,  e,g.  of  Antioch,  or  more  remarkably,  of 
Africa:  the  latter  of  which,  ace.  to  Cone, 
Carthag.  IlL  A.D.  398,  cans.  2,  7,  41,  43,  was 
to  consist  of  three  bishops  as  legates  from  each 
African  province,  except  that  of  TriiM)li,  which 
was  to  send  only  one,  as  having  few  bishops, 
thus  admitting  the  principle  of  representation 
under  pressure  of  circumstances ;  while  subse- 
quent councils  permitted  a  ''vicar"  instead  of 
the  bishop  in  person  in  case  of  absolute  necessity 
\Conc,  Carthag.  IV.  can.  21),  and  enacted  a  divi- 
sion of  the  bishops  into  ''  duo  vel  tres  turmae," 
each  "turma"  to  attend  in  turn  {Cone.  Carthag,  V, 
can.  10) ;  and,  lastly,  altered  the  **  yearly  ** 
meeting  into  one  only  ''quoties  exegerit  causa 
communis"  (Cone.  MUevit.  II.  A.D.  416,  can.  9, 
Cod.  Can.  Afrie.  xcv.).  Like  councils  wore  (less 
regularly)  held  at  Rome  in  the  5th  century,  as 
e.g.  when  three  delegates  from  the  Sicilian  bishops 
were  directed  by  Pope  Leo  the  Great  {Epist,  iv. 
c.  71)  to  attend  the  autumnal  synod  of  the  two 
to  be  annually  held  at  Rome.  And  occasionally 
elsewhere  also,  as  in  Spain  and  in  Gaul.  National 
Gouucils,  in  later  times  (6th  century  onwards), 
e.^.  in  France,  in  Saxon  England,  and  above  all 
ju  Spain,  belong,  where  they  were  purely  eccle- 
siastical, to  the  same  class. 

4.  A  council  of  (as  far  as  possible)  the  bishops 
of  the  whole  Cliurch,  Oecumenical  (first  so 
called  in  Euseb.  V.  Constant,  iii.  6,  and  again  in 
Cone.  Constantm.  A.D.  381),  not  intentionally 
limited  to  specially  the  Romnn  world,  but  in- 
cluding all  Christians  everywhere,  although  at 
that  period  the  Christian  Church  was  nearly  in- 
cluded in  the  narrower  meaning ; — "  totiusorbia  " 
(St.  Aug.  De  Bapt.  c.  Donat.  i.  7),  *'extoto  orhe  " 
(Sulp.  Sev.  ii.),  ^^plenarium  universae  ecclesiae" 
(St.  Aug.  Epist.  162),  *^plenarium  ex  universo  orbe 
Christiano"  as  distinguished  from  (not  only 
"  provinciarum,"  but)  "  regionum  concilia  *'  (Id. 
De  Bapt.  c.  Donat.  ii.  3).  So  Tertullian  (as  above 
cited)  speaks  of  **  representatio  totius  Christiani 
nomiuis."  And  Augustin  {De  Bapt.  c  Donat. 
vii.  53)  distinguishes  "  regionale "  from  **  ple- 
narium  concilium,"  and  rests  the  certainty  of  the 
latter  on  the  *'  universalis  ecclesiae  consensio." 
And  this  was  regarded  as  an  extraoixlinary  re- 
medy for  an  extraordinary  emergency,  to  be 
resorted  to  as  seldom  as  possible ;  and  even  when 
necessary,  yet  an  evil  for  the  time,  as  throwing 
everything  into  disturbance, — as  bad  as  a  tempest 
(**  procellai,"  St.  Hilar.  De  Synodis).  And  as  it 
was  fii*st  possible,  so  does  it  appear  to  have  been 
first  thought  of,  in  the  time  of  Constant ine  the 
Great. 

To  these  must  be  added,  as  matter  of  history, 
although  all  moi-e  or  less  abnormal : — 

5.  The  SuyoSoi  'EySijjuoOirat,  at  Constantinople, 
from  the  4th  century,  and  again  at  the  vaiious 
cities  where  the  Roman  emperors  dwelt,  as  at 
Rome,  and  in  one  case  (under  Maximus)  at  Treves, 
and  ag:un  the  ConcUia  Palatina  under  the  Cario- 
vmgian  emperors,  held  **  in  regum  palatiis ;" 
cousiKt*ng  in  each  case  of  the  bishops  who  ha]>- 
|)ened  to  be  at  court. 

6.  The  niixeil  national  councils  of  the  Euro- 
pe<in   king<l<»ins,    after    the   convcrbion  of   the 


Franks,  Savons,  Spaniards,  kc  ;  PlacXti^  WitcM* 

gemots,  &c. 

The  so-called  Council  of  the  Apostles  (in  Actt 
XV.)  is  a  distinct  precedent^  in   principle,  for 
Church  councils;  as  sanctioning  the  decisioa  «f 
emergent  controversies  and  matters  of  disdpiite 
by  common  consultation  of  the  whole  Chnrcb 
under    the    guidance    and    leadership    of   the 
'*  apostles  and  elders,"  =:  the  bishops  and  pre^ 
byters.     It  is  *<  the  apostles  and  elders'*  wht 
come  together  to  consider  the  matieT(Acts  xt.  6). 
Vet  WW  t6  wkijBos  are  present  (t&.  12)^  but  t» 
listening.     It  is  ^  the  apostles  and  elders,  «n(A 
the  whole  Church,"  who  make  the  decree  {A,  22). 
And  the  best  MSS.  make  that  decree  run  in  the 
name  of  ^  the  apostles  and  elders"  only,  although 
the  reading  b  no  doubt  uncertain  (i.  23,  r«M- 
ing  ol  aw&rroKoi  ical  ol  wptafivrtpoi  &8«X^'). 
The  formal  deliberation  and   the  decree,  then, 
emanate  from  the  apostles  and  the  elders,  but  the 
whole  Church,  i.  e.  the  laity  also,  are  consulted. 
In  the  same  way,  in  other  cases,  we  find,  e.g. 
the  ^  prophets  and  teachers  "  at  Antioch  sending 
St.  Paul  and  Barn^ibas  on  their  mission ;  yet  St. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  report  (AH^yyttXar)  to  an 
"  assembly   of  the  Church "   of  Antioch  what 
**  God  had  done  with  them  "  (Acte  xiii.  1,  xiv.  27); 
Sf.  Paul  however  at  a  later  time  reporting  pri- 
vately, for  obvious  reasons,  to  James  and  the 
elders  (i5.  xxi.  18).     And  the  same  two  were 
formally  sent  to  the  council  at  Jerusalem  br 
the  Church  of  Antioch  (s-poirefi^erTcr  (nth  r^s 
^icicXi)ir/af),   which  plainly  had  also   appoint^ 
them  (Itc^cu',  Acts  xv.  2,  3).     In  1  Cor.  r.  4, 
the  Church  of  Corinth  is  represented  as  **  gathered 
together  "  to  exercise  discipline.    That  St.  James 
presided  at  Jerusalem  naturally  followed  from  his 
office  of  Bishop  of  Jei*usalem.    Strictly  speaking, 
the  assembly  over  which  he  presided  was  an 
assembly  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  only,  to 
receive  a  deputation  from  the  Church  of  Antioch. 
And  it  differed  from  the  Church  councils  also  in 
the  actual  presence  in  it  of  apostles.     But  this 
difference  only  strengthens  the  case  as  a  pre- 
cedent for  mutual  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the 
Church    collectively :    fio^er    iifur    yt^fumi 
6fio$vfiaB6tf  (Acts  xv.  25).     Other  assemblies  is 
a|x>stolical  times,  mentioned  in  the  Acts — viz. 
Acts  i.  15,  to  appoint  an  apostle  in  the  pla(%  of 
Judas ;  vi.  2,  to  establish  the  diaconate :  ix.  27, 
to  receive  St.  Paul — have  been  miscalled  Apo- 
stolic Councils,  by  an  obvious  straining  of  the 
tei-m. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  speak,  successively, 
of — 

A.  The  ORDER  of  holding  Exxlesiastical  Coun- 
cils; 

B.  The  CONSTITUENT  MEMBERS  of  Ecclesias- 
tical Councils ; 

C.  The  AUTHORirr  assigned  to  such  CounciU. 
And,  lastly,  to  add  a  few  woi*ds  respecting 

I>.  Irreqular  and  abnormal  assemblies  akin 
to  Councils. 

A.  Under  the  head  of  the  ORDER  of  holding 
a  council,  we  have  to  consider , — 

I.  By  vnhorm  councils  were  summoned. 

Diocesjin  and  Provincial  Councils  were  sum- 
mone<I  respectively  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
and  by  the  metropolitan  of  the  province  («ee 
authorities  in  Bingham),  and  this  after  the  time 
of  Constant inc,  as  well  as  boforc  it.  A  coiincii 
of  two  or  niQrc  provinces  togctlier  wou.d  Batu- 
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rally  be  rammoned  by  the  senior  metroimlitnn ; 
the   earlier  councilii  of   nei^iibouring    bishopit, 
prior  to  the  orgHnization  of  the  metropolittm 
•ystem,  by  the  leading  bishops  of  the  locality,  as, 
€.g,  that  at  Antioch,  which  condemned  Paul  of 
Siimosata ;  those  of  a  patriarchate  or  primacy, 
as  e,g,  of  Africa,  by  the  patriarch  or  primate. 
The  tr^oioi  ivhifwdaat  of  Ck>nstaotinople  were 
summoned  by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople ; 
the  tonciiia  Paiatina  by  the  Frank  kings  and 
em))eroi*i ;  the  national  councils  of  the  European 
kingdoms,  which  were  as  much  civil  as  ecclesi- 
astical, by  the  respective  kings.     And  in  these 
last-named  cases  the  royal  permission  or  com- 
mnnd  to  hold   them   is  frequently  mentioned. 
Oecumenical  Councils,  consisting  in  the  first  in- 
stance almost  wholly  of  bishojis  of  the  Roman 
empire,  were  summoned  by  the  Roman  emperors 
until  the  9th  century  (see  Socrates,  lib.  v.  Prooem,)^ 
although,  naturally,  upon  consultation  with  the 
chief  bi^ihops  of  the  Church  herself.     Atler  that 
period,  those  that  have  been  so  called  have  been 
sunimoned  by  the  popes  in  the  Western  Church. 
The  great  Council  of  Nice  was  summoned   by 
Const antine  (by  rifirrriKii  ypdiHAvra  [Euseb.,  V. 
Constant,  iii.  6,  and  cf.  Socrat.  i.  9,  Theodoret,  i. 
9],  which  purport  to  be  given  in  a  Syriac  version 
iu  B.  U.  Cowper's  Analwta  Nicaena^  pp.  21-29), 
but  "  ex  sententia  sacerdotum  **  (Rutin,  H.  E.  i. 
1);  and  chiefly,  as  is  plain,  by  the  accounts  of 
Eusfcbius,  Socrates,  and  Sozomen,  upon  the  advice 
of  Hosius,  bishop  of  Cordova.     Later  documents, 
of  no  value  in  such  a  point,  viz.  the  Liber  Da* 
vuisi  and   the  Ccnc,  ConataifUin,  A.D.  680,   put 
forward   Po})e  Sylvester  as  the  adviser.     The 
Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381,  was  sum- 
moned  by  the   Em|)eror  Theodosius  (Labb.  iv. 
1123,    1124);  that  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431,  Karii 
rh  ypdfifia,  or  ix  Btirvifffutros*  of  Theodosius  II. 
and  Valentinian  III.  {Act,  in  Mansi,  iv.  1111); 
Poi)e  Damasus  concurring   in  the  former,   but 
Eastern  patriarchs  (Meletius  of  Antioch,  Gregory, 
and  his  successor  Nectarius,  of  Constantinople) 
really  ^*  assembling*'  it  (even  according  to  the  Cone, 
Coimt-mt.  of  A.D.  680,  and  see  Vales,  ad  Theodoret. 
//.  E.  v.  9);  while  Pope  Celestine  similarly  con- 
curre<i  in  the  latter,  but  (as  is  evident  by  his 
own    li>tters)  did   not  summon   it  {Act9  of  the 
Conruil  and  Letters  in  Mansi,  iv.  1226,  1283, 
1J91).     The  case  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
A.i>.  4r)l,  so  far  differs  from  its  predecessors,  that 
the  ]M>{)e,  1^0  the  Great,  suggested  and  requested 
it  (desiring,  however,  to  have  it  in  lUily),  yet 
kuW<{uently,   and    when   too   late,   desircKi    its 
}M>.>t{H»Dement  (Leo  M.  Epist.  44,  54-58,  69,  73, 
70,    89-95).      The    application   was   originally 
m.'uie  to  Theodosius  II.  and  Valentinian  III.,  but 
the  CDuncil  was  actually  summoned  by  Marcian, 
**ex   decreto   piissimorum    Imperatorum  Valen- 
tinian! et  Marciani,"  in  the  words  of  the  council 
it.Milf  (I^bb.  iv.  77),  or  in  those  of   Leo,  "ex 
praecepto  Christianorum  principum  et  consensu 
Apostolicae  Sedis"  (Leon.  M.  Epist.    114),  and 
ag:uD,    in    Marcian's  words  to   Leo  (inter  Leon. 
EfiiU.  73),  "  te  auctore."     The  2nd  Council   of 
Constintinople,    A.D.    553,    was    convoked     by 
Ju.stiui:in  (Libb.  v.  4)  after  consultation  with 
l*o|>e  Vtgilius  and    with    Mennas   patriarch   of 
iViDstaDtinople.     But  Vigilius  af\er  a  time  put 
himM^If  in  direct  antagonism  with  the  council, 
and  u|Min  May  2b,  553  Wiis  actually  struck  out 
of  the  diptych>  by  it,  ilthough,  aflvr  its  termi- 


nation, he  retracted,  and  in  the  end  of  a.d.  o.'i:<, 
anil  by  a  Omatttuiwn  of  February  23,  A.o.  554, 
accepted  its  decrees.  The  3rd  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  680,  was  convoked  by  the 
^'piissima  jussio"  of  the  Em))eror  Constantine 
Pogonatus  (Labb.  vL  608, 631^  Poi>e  Agatho  only 
sending  legates  when  requested,  and  with  them  his 
own  ex]H>sition  of  the  £iith,  and  a  ]irofession  of 
his  readiness  to  nay  *'  promptam  obedient iam  "  to 
the  emperor.  The  5th  of  Constantinople,  A.D 
754  (in  Cave's  reckoning,  the  8th  oecumenicnlX 
which  condemned  images,  was  summoned  by 
Constantine  Copronjrmtu  and  Leo  (Labb.  vii. 
397).  The  2nd  of  Nice,  ajd.  787,  was  convoked 
by  the  Empress  Irene  and  her  son  Constantine 
(Labb.  vii.  66 IX  at  the  request  of  Tarasius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  with  the  acquiescence 
of  Pope  Adrian  I. ;  the  latter,  however,  speaking 
afterwards  of  the  council  (in  his  letter  to  Charle- 
magne) as  summoned  "secundum  nostraro  onli- 
nationem."  And,  lastly,  the  Emperor  Basil,  the 
Macedonian,  called  together  the  4th  of  ConsUin- 
tinople,  A.D.  869  (not  acknowledged,  however, 
by  the  Eastern  Church,  which  puts  in  its  phuM 
that  of  A.D.  879),  after  an  embassy,  sent  to  Vo|ie 
Nicholas  1.,  but  received  and  answered  by  his 
successor  Adrian  11.  (Labb.  viii.  1313).  The 
Council  of  Sardica,  intended  to  be  oecumenical, 
was  summoned  by  the  Emperors  Constautius  and 
Constans  (Socr.  ii.  20;  Sozom.  iiL  2;  StAthanas. 
Hist,  Arian,  §  36).  And  the  numberless  smaller 
councils  about  Arianism  were  likewise  sum- 
moned by  the  emperors.  See  the  summary  of 
the  whole  case  in  Andrewes  (Right  and  Power 
of  calling  AssemblieSj  SermonSj  v.  160-165,  and 
Tortura  Torti,  pp.  193,  422,  8q.>  The  case  of 
the  1st  Council  of  Aries,  a.d.  314,  is  a  pecu- 
liar one.  It  was  not  a  regular  council  of  any 
portion  of  the  Church,  but  rather  a  selected 
ecclesiastical  tribunal,  of  which  the  members 
were  specially  chosen  and  summoned  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  and  mainly  from  Gaul 
(Euseb.  If,  E,x,5;  Optat.  Hist,  Donat.  p.  181, 
Dupin),  intended  to  be  oecumenical  (the  Emperor 
"assembling  there  a  large  number  of  bishops  from 
different  and  almost  innumerable  parts  oi  the 
empire,"  Euseb.  ib,\  and  actually  called 
"  plenarium,"  and  *'  universae  ecclesiae,**  by 
St.  Augustine,  but  not  so  really,  as  neither 
including  all  bishops  nor  any  Eastern  bishops. 
And  its  object  was  to  revise  the  decision  of  a 
tribunal  of  fewer  bishops  held  at  Rome  under 
the  Pope  Melchiades  in  the  previous  year, 
with  which  the  Donatists  were  not  content. 
It  was  simply  an  instance,  therefore,  of  that 
which  afterwards  became  a  rule.  viz.  of  the 
Emperor's  assigning  episcopal  judges  to  decide 
an  ecclesiastical  case.  Much  like  it  is  the 
summoning  of  the  Roman  councils  about  Pope 
Symmachus,  two  centuries  later,  by  King  Theo- 
doric. 

The  regular  title  for  the  bishop's  or  metro- 
politan's letters  of  summons  was  Synodioae  or 
Tractoriae  (St.  Aug.  Epist.  217  ad  Victorin,) ; 
for  the  Emperor's  like  letters,  Sacrae, 
From  the  summons,  we  go  on  to — 
II.  The  time  when,  and  the  ocoisions  upon 
which,  councils  were  summoned.  Speaking  first 
of  those  councils  which  recurred,  or  were  meant 
to  recur,  regularly,  we  find  the  chief  stress  of 
the  canons  to  be  directed  to  provincial  councils, 
as  being  no  doubt  more  dvlUcuW.  \a  «^>n«:;ib^  ^W^ 
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also  in  the  interest  of  justice,  auch  councils  being 
the  court  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  indi- 
viduiil  bishops.  In  tlie  time  of  Firmilian  and  of 
Cyprian,  as  said  above,  these  were  habitually 
held  ouce  a  year;  Firmilian's  words  being  appa- 
rently determined  to  mean  provincial,  not  dio- 
cesiiu,  councils,  by  the  mention  of  ^'seniores  et 
praejxwiti,"  **  presbyters  and  bisbojis"  (in  the 
jdural).  Tlie  great  Council  of  Kice  (am.  5) 
increased  them  to  twice  in  the  year,  once  before 
Lent,  once  in  autumn.  And  so  also  the  Apostolic 
Canon  37,  spesifying,  however,  the  4th  week 
after  Easter  and  the  12th  of  'TrffpjSfpfrcuor,  i.e, 
October.  And  twice  a  year,  accord  inglv,  became 
thenceforward  the  rule  of  what  ought  to  be, 
although  in  actual  fact,  and  by  repeaited  con- 
cessions of  councils,  finally  relaxed  into  once. 
So  Cone,  Antkx^  A.D.  341,  can.  20  (slightly 
varying  the  days).  Cone.  ChahccL  A.D.  451,  can. 
19;  and  for  Africa,  Cone,  Otrthag.  Iff,  a.d.  397, 
can.  2,  and  V,  can.  7  (fixing  October  21),  and  Cod, 
Can,  Afric,  c  18 ;  for  Spain,  Cofic.  Tolet  fif,  a.d. 
589,  can.  18,  /  V.  A.D.  633,  can.  3  (fixing  May  20), 
AT.  A.D.  675,  can.  15,  XV fl,  A.D.  742,  can.  1 ; 
EmerU,  a.d.  666,  can.  7 ;  for  Fi*ance,  Come 
JUgiena,  a.d.  439,  can.  8  (twice  a  year),  Arausic,  I, 
A.D.  441,  can.  89,  Am-eL  fl,  A.D.  533,  can.  2, 
Altimod,  A.D.  578,  can.  7;  and  for  England, 
Cone  Cakhyth,  A.D.  787,  can.  3  (the  title  of 
which,  however,  seems  to  refer  it  to  diocesan 
councils),  and  before  it.  Cone,  Heivtf,  a.d.  673, 
can.  7,  ordering  a  synod  twice  in  the  year,  but 
in  the  next  sentence  limiting  the  number  to  once, 
viz.  upon  August  1,  at  Clovesho,  on  the  ground 
of  unavoidable  hindrances.  Once  a  year  became, 
indeed,  the  recognized  practice  (but  as  an  un- 
canonical  concession  to  necessity),  and  is  admitted 
by  Gratian  {DiA,  xviii.  c  16,  189,  2  c.X  and  in 
England  by  L3rndwood  (Provinc.  lib.  i,  tit.  14); 
as  it  had  been  allowed  much  earlier  by  the 
council  tfi  TrullOf  can.  8,  and  by  Cone,  A'icaen,  If. 
can.  6.  And  similarly,  Gregory  the  Great, 
enjoining  once  a  year  in  Sicily  (Epist.  i.  IX  and 
in  Gaul  (t6.  ix.  106),  adds  in  the  latter  case  that 
It  ought  to  be  twice ;  and  enjoins  twice  in  Sar- 
diuia  (i6.  iv.  9),  possibly  as  being  an  island  of  no 
great  extent ;  while  in  yet  another  case  (>6.  v. 
54)  he  orders  such  synods  whenever  needed. 
Leo  the  Great,  likewise,  A.D.  446,  commands 
synods  twice  a  year  at  Thessalonica  {Kpint,  xiv.), 
but  A.D.  447,  only  once  a  year  at  Rome,  yet  with 
the  addition  that  it  ought  to  be  twice  (»6.  xvi.). 
See  also  Avitus  Vienn.  {Efnat.  80—"  It  ought  to 
be  twice  in  a  year,  would  that  it  were  once  in  two 
yeani ! ")  and  Po)>e  Hormisdas  (E/jist,  25 — **  If  not 
two,  at  least  one  ").  Finally,  Pipin,  A.D.  755  (in 
Cone.  Vem,  pref.  cans.  2,  4X  renewed  the  in- 
junction of  two  a  year,  naming  for  them  March  1 
and  October  1,  but  the  second  of  them  to  be 
attended  only  by  the  metropolitans  and  certain 
selected  clergy.  Yet,  a  century  after,  the  Cone, 
TulL  A.D.  859,  can.  7,  is  ap\m  compelled  to  sup- 
piioite  that  they  might  be  held  once  in  the  year. 
Diocesan  synods  are  assumed,  in  the  11th 
century  (^Modus  tenendi  Synodos^  in  Wilk.  Cone, 
iv.  784),  to  be  ali>o  held  twice  a  year.  And 
Henirdus  of  Tours  {Capit,  c.  91)  similarly  com- 
mands them  to  be  held  twice,  and  each  time  not 
to  liist  more  than  15  days.  But  here,  also, 
earlier  rules  speak  of  once.  Cone,  Liptin,  A.D.  743, 
c.  1  (attiiuutetl  alw  to  Cone,  Tolct.  XVff.  can.  I), 
iiUCitioH,  A.D.  744,  c  2,  St.  lk>nifuce  (fSpist,  i05), 
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Capa,  Car,  M.  VII.  108;  of  which  authorititi, 
however,  the  last  is  busied  not  so  Lnuch  with  a 
synod  as  with  ordering  the  clergy  to  give  account 
of  their  acts  and  receive  instructious,  and  bids 
them  go  *^])er  tuimas  et  per  hebdomiuias "  to 
the  bishop  (t6.  vi.  163).  It  was  the  office  of  suck 
synods,  among  other  things,  to  promulgate  to  the 
diocese  the  deci*ee8  of  the  ])rovincial  synods;  and 
accordingly  we  find  a  provision,  in  Cone.  Tolet, 
XVI,  A.D.  693,  can.  7  (and  cf.  also  Coune,  of  Clove- 
shoy  A.D.  747  am.  25,  and  the  nearly  contemporary 
German  Council  under  St.  Boniface,  can.  6,  in  Had- 
dan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  371, 377X  ^^^^  *  dioces;m  synod 
should  be  held  within  six  months  at^er  the  pro- 
vincial one.  We  find  also  abbats  and  presbyters 
summoned  to  an  annual  synod,  sometimes  to- 
gether, sometimes  separately  {Cone.  Oacens.  A.D. 
598,  c  1,  for  Spain ;  Altissiod,  A.D.  578,  can.  7,  tor 
Gaul).  Diocesan  synods  were  at  that  time 
commonly  summoned  about  Lent.  In  ear- 
lier times  still,  e,g.  that  of  St.  Cyprian,  such 
councils  would  seem  to  have  been  held  whenever 
needed. 

The  primatial  or  patriarchal  synods  were  in- 
tended to  be  annual,  and  that  of  Ainca  was  com- 
monly called  UniverMole  AnniverBorium.  But 
the  usual  difficulty  of  procuring  attendance  was 
at  once  testified,  and  in  attempt  remedied,  by 
the  provisions  for  representation  mentioned 
already.  Pope  Hilary  {Epist.  3)  also  orders 
such  synods  once  a  year  in  GauL  And  Leo  the 
Great  summons  the  Sicilian  bishops  to  attend  by 
representation  at  one  of  two  such  synods  annually 
in  Rome  {Epist.  iv.).  But  circumstances  must 
have  speedily  rendered  such  regular  synods  im- 
possible. The  Council  of  Agde,  a.d.  506,  can.  71, 
seems  to  renew  the  annual  rule.  But  the  2nd 
of  Micon,  A.D.  585,  can.  20,  made  it  triennial 
("  post  trietericum  tempus  omnes  conveniant ") 
for  Gaul.  And  this  is  the  Tiidentine  rule  in 
later  times.  The  Concilia  Palatina  were  at  first 
occasional,  as  the  kings  or  emperors  summoned 
them.  Pipin,  as  above  said,  A.D.  755,  called 
some  council  of  the  kind  twice  in  the  year ;  but 
the  actual  practice  remained  irregular.  And 
Cone,  TulL  a.d.  859,  can.  7,  asking  for  a  pro- 
vincial council  once  a  year,  asked  also  for  a  pala- 
tine council  once  in  every  two  years.  Hincmar, 
however,  speaks  of  twice  a  year  as  customary 
(**  consuetudo  tunc  temporis  erat,"  speaxmg  of 
"Placita,"  0pp.  If.  211,  sq.). 

All  these  kinds  of  councils  were  parts  of  the 
ordinary  constitution  of  the  Church,  even  the 
Palatine  councib  bemg  mixed  up  with  ecclesias- 
tical matters.  And  those  of  them  that  were 
proper  Church  councils  were  needed  at  regular 
times ;  as  required  (according  to  Cone.  Cartk.  flf. 
can.  2),  "propter  causas  ecclesiasticas,  quae  ad 
pemiciem  jdebium  sacpe  veterascunt,*'  although 
their  functions  were  not  restricted  to  cases  of 
discipline  only.  Other  kinds  of  councils  were 
only  occasional  remedies  for  special  emergencies, 
and  were  held  therefore  when  needed.  Of  the 
six  grounds  usually  enumerated  {fi.g.  by  Hefele) 
for  holding  oecumenical  councils,  setting  aside 
all  those  that  belong  to  medieval  time^.  as,  e.g. 
the  deciding  between  rival  popes,  &c,  there  re- 
mains, for  earlier  times,  only  one,  which  is  both 
historically  the  ground  upon  which  the  great 
oecumenical  councils  were  ai'ttuilly  «unimon«Hl, 
and  that  assigned  hy  the  A^yoslolicul  cow!>n  (;57) 
lur   councilb   at  all — ' kvajiii0ivit%t09jf   oAAig.Vcif 
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ritf  ifivnrrovaas  iKKKyitruurriKits  iLimXoyltis 
9ia\v4rtnray. 

III.  The  place  in  which  councils  were  held, 
when  purely  church  councils,  was  commonly  the 
church  or  some  building  attached  to  the  church ; 
e.  g.  the  Secretarhun  or  Ateucoviichv  attached  often 
to  large  churches  (Liberat.  Breriar,  xiii.)<  in 
which  kind  of  building  the  3rd  to  the  6th  Coun- 
cils o(  Carthage  were  held,  and  others  aim)  (Dn 
Cange  in  r.  Secretatium) ;  or  the  baptistery  or 
^mrurrtipiovy  wherein  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
for  instance,  A.D.  451,  met  (Labb.  Omc,  iv.  235, 
and  see  Suicer  in  t.  ^ivTKm^io k)  ;  or  the  church 
itself,  as  in  the  Council  of  Toledo  IV.  a.d.  633 ; 
or  again  in  much  later  times  (as  a.d.  879  and 
1165,  at  Constantinople^  the  galleries  or  Kcm}- 
Xo(fiiwa  of  the  church  (Bingh.  VIII.  ▼.  7).  The 
great  Council  of  Nice  met,  according  to  Euse- 
bins  ( V.  Constant,  iii.  7)  in  an  oIkos  tbitHipufSf 
or  as  be  words  it  elsewhere  (16. 10),  4tf  rf  fieerai- 
rdr^  otie^  t&¥  fiafftXtiwv.  Theodoret  (i.  7)  and 
Sozomen  (i.  19)  determine  this  to  mean  a  royal 
palace.  Valesius,  on  the  contrary  (ad  he,  Eua^.\ 
argues  that  it  must  mean  a  church.  The  words 
of  e.g.  Sozomen  appear  really  to  show,  that  the 
lishops  met  during  their  first  sessions  in  a 
c  hurch,  but  that  when  the  day  of  decision  arrived, 
ind  Constant  ine  in  person  intended  to  be  present, 
then  they  removed  to  his  palace ;  which  was 
oIko$  fiiytffTos,  and  where  the  bishops  sat  on 
seats  along  the  wall,  and  the  emperor  on  a 
throne  in  the  middle.  The  next  four  Oecume- 
nical Councils  were  certainly  held  in  a  church  or 
in  a  building  attached  to  a  church,  respectively 
at  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  Chalcedon,  and 
again  Constantinople  (Jo.  Damas*:.  Dg  Sac.  Trrtog, 
tract,  iii.,  St.  C>yril.  Alex,  ad  Theodos,  in  Acit, 
Cone,  UfJies.,  Evagr.  H.  E.  ii.  3,  &c).  The 
Council  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  680,  and  the 
sn]>plemental  Trullan  Council  of  A.D.  692,  were 
held  in  the  secretnrium  of  the  Imperial  palace, 
called  Tt-ulhu.  The  Council  o{  Constantinople 
a(;ain»t  images,  a.d.  754,  was  held,  first  in  the 
imperial  palace  of  Hiera  on  the  shore  opposite 
Byzantium,  and  then  in  a  church  in  Constanti- 
nople itself.  Palatine  councils  and  mixed  national 
oounriU  were  commonly  and  naturally  held  in 
royal  palaces.  In  Cinmpini  (Vet,  Man.  I.  tab. 
xxxvii.)  is  figured  a  mosaic  of  the  5th  century, 
iudicating  a  council,  and  with  a  sugiestus  and 
the  open  Gospels  thereon  in  the  middle,  from  the 
BsiptiHtery  at  Ravenna. 

Diocesan  and  provincial  councils  were  held 
naturally  and  ordinarily  in  the  cathedral  and 
metropolitan  cities  resjwctively.  Why  Clovesho 
wiM  selected  for  the  provincial  councils  of  Saxon 
Kns^land,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  in  the  absence  of 
any  certainty  as  to  where  Clovesho  was.  Pos- 
sibly it  was  a  central  spot,  which  Canterbury 
was  not.  The  outgoing  council  sometimes  named 
the  place  for  that  which  was  to  come  next;  as 
e.g.  Cone.  ToUt.  IV.  a.d.  633,  can.  4,  enacts  that 
it  shall  do.  So  also  the  place  for  the  first  of 
Pi  pin's  two  annual  councils  was  fixed  by  him- 
self, but  that  first  council  determined  the  loca- 
lity of  the  second.  Cone.  Arausk.  I.  A.D.  441, 
c:in.  29,  forbids  any  council  to  be  dissolved  **  sine 
alterius  conventus  denuntiatione.*'  ConcEmerit. 
A.D.  666,  c  7,  and  Cone  Totct.  iv.  a.d.  633, 
c:tn.  3,  leave  it  to  the  metropolitan  to  deter- 
mine the  place,  which  was  the  usual  rule.     The 


palace  where  king  or  emperor  happened  to  be, 
commonly  decided  the  locality  of  the  Concilia 
PcUaimOy  as  tf.7.  Clichy,  Braine,  Aix-la-Chapellu, 
&C.  The  localities  of  the  Oecumenical  Councils 
were  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  the  convenience  of  the  emperors. 
Nicaea,  e.g,  was  close  to  the  emperor's  palace  at 
Nicomedia.  Ephesus  was  a  convenient  seaport, 
with  great  facilities  of  access  on  account  of  its 
trading  importance,  and  accessible  by  land 
through  the  great  road  by  Iconium  to  the  Eu- 
phrates (see  Howson  and  Conybeare's  St.  FatU, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  80,  sq.  8vo.  edit.).  Chalcedon  was 
close  to  Constantinople,  yet  apart  from  it.  And 
Sardica  a^ain  was  chosen,  in  a.d.  347,  as  a  jilace 
most  convenient  for  East  and  West  to  meet  in. 

IV.  Ptvrnsion  at  the  jniblic  expense^  was  also 
made,  both  for  the  conveyance  of  the  bishops  to 
the  place  of  meeting,  and  for  their  entertainment 
during  the  sessions,  at  any  rate  during  the  period 
of  the  councils  against  the  Arians.  The  former 
was  ordered  by  Constantino  in  the  cases  of  the 
Councils  of  Aries  I.  and  Nice  (Euseb.  H.  E.  x. 
5,  and  V.  Constant,  iv.  6->9,  &c) ;  and  is  bitterly 
complained  of,  somewhat  later,  by  Amminnus 
Marcellinus  {ffist.  xxi.  fin.),  as  interfering  with 
the  public  system  of  conveyance  to  the  detriment 
of  public  business  and  convenience;  while  pope 
Libenus  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  council  from  the 
emperor  by  (among  other  motives)  offering  that 
the  bishops  would  waive  the  privilege  and  travel 
at  their  own  expense  (Sozom.  iv.  1 1).  Of  the  latter 
we  read  at  the  Council  of  Ariminnm,  A.D.  359, 
where  only  three  of  the  British  bishops  accepted 
it,  the  others,  with  the  bishops  of  Gaul  and 
Aquitaine,  declining  it  as  interfering  with  their 
independence  (Sulp.  Sev.  ii.  55). 

V.  The  ceremonial  of  a  council  is  described  in 
respect  to  a  provincial  council,  by  an  order  oi 
Cone.  To'et.  IV.  a.d.  633,  can.  4,  quoted  and 
abridged,  but  not  quite  accurately,  by  Hefele  (I. 
65,  Engl.  Tr.\  thus: — **  Before  sunset  on  the 
day  appointed,  all  those  who  are  in  the  church 
must  come  out ;  and  all  the  doors  must  be  shut, 
except  the  one  by  which  the  bishops  enter;  and 
at  this  door  all  the  ostiarii  will  station  them- 
selves. The  bishops  will  then  come,  and  take 
their  places  according  to  the  times  of  their  ordi- 
nation. When  they  have  taken  their  places,  the 
elected  priests,  and  after  them  the  deacons, 
[*  probabiles,  quos  ordo  poposcerit  interesse,'] 
will  come  in  their  turn  to  take  their  places.  The 
priests  sit  behind  the  bishops,  the  deacons  [stand] 
in  front,  and  all  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
circle.  Last  of  all,  those  laity  are  introduced, 
whom  the  Council  by  their  election  have  judged 
worthy  of  the  favour.  The  notaries,  who  are 
necessary,  are  also  introduced.  [And  the  doors 
are  barred.]  All  keep  silence.  When  the  arch- 
deacon says.  Orate,  all  prostrate  themselves  upon 
the  ground.  After  several  moments,  one  of  the 
oldest  bishops  rises  and  recites  a  prayer  in  a  loud 
voice,  during  which  all  the  rest  remain  npcin 
their  knees.  The  prayer  having  been  recited, 
all  answer.  Amen ;  and  they  rise  when  the  arch- 
deacon says,  Erigite  vos.  While  all  keep  silent, 
a  deacon,  clad  in  a  white  alb,  brings  into  the 
midst  the  book  of  the  canons,  and  reads  the  rules 
for  the  holding  of  councils.  When  this  is  ended, 
the  metropolitan  gives  an  address,  and  calls  on 
those  present  to  bring  forward  their  complaint^ 
If  a  priest,  a  deacon,  or  a  laynfuin,  has  any  com- 
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plaint  to  mnkc,  he  makes  it  known  to  the  nrch- 
denoon  of  the  metropolitan  church;  and  the 
Utter,  in  his  turn,  will  bring  it  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  council.  No  bishop  is  to  withdraw  with- 
out the  rent;  and  no  one  is  to  pronounce  the 
council  dissolved,  before  all  the  business  is  ended." 
The  synod  concluded  with  a  ceremony  similar  to 
that  of  the  opening ;  the  metropolitan  then  pro- 
claimed the  time  of  celebrating  Easter  (t6.  can. 
5),  and  that  of  the  meeting  of  the  next  synod, 
»uch  synods  being  annual  by  can.  3. 

Probably  councils  elsewhere  followed  a  like 
practice  to  those  of  Spain.  The  deacons,  how- 
ever, at  all  times,  did  not  sit  but  stood  {Cone. 
lUiberit.  in  prooem,,  Cone,  Tolet.  /.,  Bt^tcar.  If., 
several  early  Roman  Councils  in  Bingh.  ii.  xix. 
12,  and  St.  Cyprian's  African  Councils),  unless 
they  appeared  as  representing  their  respective 
bishops. 

A  ** Modus  tenendi  Synodos  in  AnpHa"  (11th 
cent.  Cott,  MSS,  Cieop,  C.  viii.  fol.  35,  printed  in 
Wilkins'  Concilia  iv.  784-786),  supplies  a  like 
although  later  account  of  a  diocesan  synod. 
After  commanding  such  synods  twice  annually, 
and  suspending  contumacious  absentees  for  a 
year,  it  proceeds  to  order  the  church  to  be  cleared 
of  all  people,  and  the  doors  closed,  except  one  at 
which  the  ostiarii  are  to  be  stationed.  Then,  at 
an  hour  to  be  fixed  by  the  bishop  or  his  vicar, 
and  in  solemn  procession  with  crosses  and  litany, 
a  seat  having  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
church  if^ith  relics  lying  upon  it,  and  a  '*plena- 
rium,'*  i.e.  either  a  complete  missal  or  a  com- 
plete copy  of  the  gospels,  and  a  stole,  being 
likewise  placed  thereon,  the  presbyters  are  to 
take  their  seats  according  to  the  times  of  their 
ordination  :  then  the  deacons  are  to  be  admitted, 
but  only  those  who  are  **  probabiles,"  or  *'quos 
ordo  poposcerit  interesse;"  then  chosen  laity; 
lastly  the  bishop,  or  at  least  his  vicar.  Forms 
of  prayer  are  then  given,  with  benedictions  and 
lessons,  for  three  days,  which  i.«  assumed  to  be 
the  right  limit  of  the  duration  of  the  synod. 

From  at  least  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  a.d. 
431  (St.  Cyril  Alex,  ad  Thei>do8.  in  Actt,  Cone. 
Ephc8.\  an  open  copy  of  the  Gospels  was  cus- 
tomarily placed  in  the  midst  on  a  throne  covered 
with  rich  stuffs ;  a  precedent  followed  by  other 
Councils,  e.g.  by  that  of  Hatfield  under  Abp. 
Theodore,  A.D.  680  ("prepositis  sacrosanctis 
evangel iis  '*),  down  even  to  that  of  Basle  (see  also 
the  mosaic  in  Ciampini  already  referred  to, 
and  Suicer  in  v.  Y,haYYiKtov).  St.  Cyprian 
describes  a  council  as  "  considcntibus  Dei  sa- 
cerdotibus  et  altari  posito**  {Hpist,  xlv.).  In 
the  8th  centuiy,  an  image  of  Our  ImvA  is  roen- 
tioued  as  placed  in  the  midst,  by  Theodorus 
Studita;  and  about  the  same  time  images  of 
saints  likewise,  by  Gi*egory  II.  (a.d.  715-731, 
Epist.  11.  ad  Leon,  fsaur.).  And  in  similar 
times,  or  later,  we  find  also  relics  so  placed, 
as  in  the  Jfodns  tenendi  S'/nodos^  above  quoted. 
ComiKire  also- the  language  of  Gregory  the  Great 
{Of, p.  If.  1288)  in  the  6th  century,  speak- 
ing of  a  Komun  provincial  synod  as  assembled 
"coram  wmctl*simo  beati  Petri  corpore,"  Cone. 
Toict.  xi.  A.D.  675,  can.  1,  prohibited  talking  or 
laughing  or  disorder  of  any  kind  in  a  council. 
The  order  of  the  Palatine  Councils  is  given  by 
Adelhard,  the  Abbat  of  Corbey,  and  will  be  re- 
ferred to  below  (under  D). 

Vi.  The  IWsidtnt  of  an  ecclcsta.«ticai  council 


was  of  course,  in  provincial  councils,  the  metro* 
politan  (such  a  council,  as  we  have  seen,  was  nol 
**  perfect "  without  him,  and  his  presence  became 
ordinarily  necessary  to  the  due  consecration  of  a 
bishop  [Bishop]);    in  diocesan    councils,    th 
bishop  or  (in  later  times)  at  least  his  vicar;  in 
primatial  or  patriarchal,  the  primate  or  patri- 
arch ;  the  chief  bishop  present,  at  those  councils 
which  were  made  up  from    neighbouring   pro- 
vinces {e.g.  V^italis  of  Antioch,  at  Ancyra) ;  the 
patriarch    of    Constantinople,    in    his    trOwdot 
4yirifiovcai\   kings   or  emperors  in  the   mixed 
national   synods   of    later    date.     At   Aries,  in 
A.D.  314,    Marinus   Bishop  of  Aries   signs  the 
synodical   letter   first,   and   therefore   probably 
presided  in  the  synod  itself;  and  this  probably 
by  appointment  of  the  emperor,  just  as  Mel- 
chiades  had  presided  in  the  previous  year  over 
the  abortive  tribunal  assembled  at  Rome.     In 
the  Oecumenical  synods,  down  to  A.D.  869,  the 
emperor,  either  in  person  or  by  a  representative, 
exercised  a  kind  of  external   presidency — wp^s 
txtKotrfilay  is  all  that  Leo  the  Great  allows,  in 
his  synodical  letter  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
A.D.  451 — in  occupying  the  seat  of  honour  when 
present,  and  in  regulating  and  enforcing  extem.al 
order  and   the   like.      But    the    presidents  or 
wp69^potj  who  are  distinguished  from  the  emperor 
and  from  his  representative,  and  who  conducted 
the  real  ecclesiastical  business  of  the   council, 
were  either  the  principal  bishops  or  patriarchy 
or  the  legates  of  the  patriarchs.     At  Nice,  after 
opening  the  proceedings  in  person,  seated  in  the 
place  of  honour,  Constantino,  who  expressly  dis- 
claimed for  himself  the  interfering  with  doctrine, 
and  called  himself  bishop  only  rwy  iicrhs  rris 
^icirXi^rfaf,  but  the  bishops  themselves,  rAv  cf<r«, 
irap(8f8ov    rhv   \6yoy    rots    rris  2vy<(8ov  irpoe- 
Zpois  (Euseb.   V.  Constant,  v.  13).     And  these 
vfMJcSpoi,  although  not  expressly  named,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  list  of  chief  members  of  the 
council  (Euseb.  V.  Constant,  iii.  7,  Socr.  i.  13, 
Sozom.  i.  17,  Theodoret,  //.  E.  ii.  15),  to  have 
been,  first  and  above  oil,  Hasius  of  Cordub:\, — 
(employed  by  the  omperor  to  manage  the  pre- 
vious abortive  council  at  Alexandria  [Sozom.  i. 
16],  pr&fcnt  also  at  Elvira  previoasly,  and  sub- 
sequently president  at  Sardica ;  see  St.  Athanas. 
Apol.  de  Fuga ;   and  that  Hosius  gave  advice 
to  the  empei-or  in  the  Donatist  question  also, 
c  A.  D.  316,  St.  Aug.  c.  Parmenion.  i.   8,   ix. 
43),  Alexander  of  Alexandria  (styled  K^pios  in 
the  council,  by  the  Cone.  Nicaen.  itself),  Eusta- 
thius  of  Antioch  (alleged  by  Theodoret  to  have 
addressed  the  opening  speech  to  the  emperor, 
which  however  Sozumen,  and  the  title  of  c.  11 
of  Euseb.  ^'.  Citnst  <nt.  iii.,  attribute  to  Eusebins 
himself,  and  Thco<lor«»  of  Mopsuestia   to  Alex- 
ander), Maau'ius  of  Jei*usalem,  and  Vitus  and 
Vincentius  the  presbyter-legates  of  the  absent 
Bishop  of  Rome.     Such  authorities  also  as  John 
of  Antioch  and  Nicephorus  (v.  Tillemont,  3fhn. 
Eoclcs.  vi.  272),  speak  of  Eustathius  as  pre^idiug. 
That  Hosius  presided  as  legate  of  the  po^ie  (so 
Gelas.  Cyzic,  ab.  A.D.  476,  is  commonly  said  to 
afHrm,but  he  really  says  that  Hosius  "occupied  the 
place  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  at  the  council,  with 
Vitus  and  Vincentius  "  [^ir^x*'*'  '''^»'  r6itov  rov 
rrjs  fifylarris  'Ptitfiri^  *T.iria'K6irov  'iiKfiiarf.ov  txvw 
xptcfiur^pois  'Pcv/AT}f  Birwyi  «ra}  BiKtirritf  (I^bb. 
it.  156)],  which  is  not  quite  the  same  thingX  is  dis- 
tinctly contradicted  by  the  laugu.ige  of  Enaebifia« 
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Socrntes,  and  Sozomen.  At  CoDstnntinople,  A.i). 
981,  the  successive  presidents  were  Melutius  of 
Antioch  (no  higher  patriarch  being  at  finit  pre- 
sent), and  on  his  death,  Gregory  of  Nazlanznm 
until  his  resignation,  and  then  Nectarins,  patri- 
archs of  Constantinople.  At  Ephesus,  A.D.  481, 
Candidianns,  **  comes  sacromm  domesticonim," 
was  the  commissioner  of  the  Emperor  Theod<Mius ; 
but  every  one,  **  nnless  he  was  a  bishop,"  was 
strictly  forbidden  by  the  emperor  to  intermeddle 
TOff  4KKkri<riairrucois  VKifina<n¥'.  and  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  at  first  alone,  afterwards  with  the 
Pope's  legates,  presided  ecclesiastically,  Candidian 
indeed  favouring  the  Nestorians.  In  a.d.  451, 
at  Chalcedon,  the  limits  of  imperatorial  inter- 
ference were  less  exactly  kept.  Paschasinus, 
bishop  of  Libybaenm,  the  pope's  legate,  is  re- 
peatedly said  to  have  presided,  and  signs  first, 
and  as  *'synodo  pi*aesidens."  But  Marcian,  in 
person,  presided  over  the  sixth  session,  proposed 
the  questions,  and  conducted  the  business.  And 
his  commissioners,  generally,  **  had  the  place  of 
honour  in  the  midst  before  the  altar-rails,  are 
first  named  in  the  minutes,  took  the  votes, 
arranged  the  order  of  the  business,  and  closed 
the  sessions  "  (Hefele,  from  the  Acts),  At  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  553,  neither  Justinian  nor  Pope 
Vigilius  took  a  personal  part,  the  latter  expressly 
refiLsing  to  join  in  it ;  and  the  actual  president 
vms  Kutychius  of  Constantinople.  In  a.d.  680, 
Constantine  Pogonatus  interfered  even  more  than 
Mnrcian  in  451 ;  and  he  is  moreover  expressly 
called  the  president.  But  the  papal  legates  sign 
first,  and  Constantine  only  at  the  end  of  the 
episcopal  signatures,  and  with  the  phrase,  **  I^- 
gimus  et  consentimus."  At  Nice,  in  A.D.  787, 
Tarasius  of  Constantinople  really  conducted  the 
business  of  the  council,  but  the  papal  legates 
sign  before  him  :  and  the  Empress  Irene  and  her 
son  were  present  as  honorary  presidents  in  the 
eighth  and  last  session,  but  signed  finally  after 
the  signatui*es  of  the  bishops.  Lastly,  in  A.D. 
8r»9,  the  papal  legates  with  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  and  the  representatives  of  the 
other  patriarchs,  were  practically  the  presidents, 
but  the  legates  alone  are  expressly  so  called ; 
while  in  the  sixth  and  following  sessions  the 
Emperor  Basil  and  his  two  sons  acted  as  presi- 
dents and  are  so  called,  although  refusing  to 
sign  except  after  the  legates  and  patriarchs 
above  mentioned.  Of  other  synods,  Hosius  pre- 
sided at  Sardica,  A.n.  347  (St.  Athanas.  Hist, 
Arian.,  Sozoin.,  ii.  12,  Theodoret,  //.  E.  ii.  15, 
and  the  Acts  themselves),  the  two  presbyter- 
Ip^ates  of  Pope  Julius  signing  after  him,  and 
then  the  Bishop  of  Sai*dica  itself.  At  the 
JjiitrfKinium  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  44i»,  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  gave  the  presidency  to  Dioscorus  of 
Alexandria,  after  refusing  it  to  the  papal  legates. 
It  should  be  added,  that  objection  was  taken  to 
the  emperor's  even  sending  a  commissioner  to  the 
Council  of  Tyre,  a.d.  335  (St.  Athanas.  Apdog. 
c.  Arian.  n.  viii.) ;  and  that  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople, A.n.  8G9,  ruled  that  the  emperor 
not  only  need  not  but  ought  not  to  intervene  in 
provincial  synods,  &c.,  but  only  in  such  as  were 
oecumenical.  But  kings  were  present  continu- 
ally even  in  provincial  synods  in  the  West ;  as 
^.(}.  at  Toledo  IV.  and  V.,  a.d.  tJ33  and  636,  at 
the  legatine  councils  in  England,  A.D.  787,  in 
Gaul  continually,  and  at  Frankfort  A.D.  794. 
And  the  king's  commissaries  were  at  the  councils 


of  Toledo  VIII.  and  IX..  a.d.  653,  655.  The 
remonstrance  of  Po))c  Julius  to  the  Eiistern 
bishoiis  respecting  the  Council  of  Antioch,  a.d. 
341  —  that  fAii  Set  7f apk  y^t&firi^  too  *Eiri- 
0'fc^rou  'V^firis  K(U^O¥l(tiv  rat  iKxKritrias  (Socr. 
ii.  13,  Sozom.  iii.  9)  —  might  obviously  have 
been  made  by  any  of  the  fvitriarchs,  the 
church  not  being  truly  represented  if  any  chief 
bishop  were  passed  over ;  and  rends  ntthcr  like 
a  claim,  which  its  maker  felt  it  necessary  to 
press,  there  being  no  doubt  about  the  like  right 
of  the  older  and  Eastern  piitriarchs.  The  second 
Council  of  Nice,  A.D.  787,  requires  all  the  patri- 
archs (or  their  legates)  for  a  really  oecumenical 
council  (Labb.  vii.  396). 

Vll.  The  order  of  J*recedence,  and  of  Signa- 
tures, in  a  council,  which  commonly  went  to- 
gether, followed  ordinarily,  in  respect  to  Bishops^ 
the  rale  of  priority  of  consecration  (as  e,g,  in 
Africa,  Cod,  Can.  Afric.  86,  Cone,  MUev.  cans. 
13,  14;  in  Italy  and  (raul,  Greg.  M.  Epist, 
▼ii.  112  [to  Syagrius,  Bishop  of  Autun],  and  so 
also  in  Spain,  Cone,  Bracar,  I.  A.D.  563,  can.  6, 
and  Cone,  Tolet,  IV,  a.d.  633,  c.  4,  and  [as 
may  be  seen  in  the  signatures  to  charters] 
in  England — see  Counc,  of  Hertford,  A.D.  673, 
can.  8 ;  and  Cone.  Londin,  A.D.  1075,  in  Wilk. 
i.  363).  Here  and  there,  however,  custom 
gave  precedence  to  a  particular  see,  as  in  England 
latterly  to  London,  Durham,  Winchester.  And 
in  an  oecumenical  council,  or  indeed  wherever 
present,  the  bishops  of  the  chief  sees,  who  in 
due  time  became  patriarchs,  took  precedence  of 
all  others ;  the  order  oeing  fixed  by  the  council 
in  TrullOf  A.D.  692,  as  1.  Rome,  2.  Constanti- 
nople, 8.  Alexandria,  4.  Antioch,  5.  Jerusalem ; 
the  preceding  general  councils  of  Constantinople 
(can.  3)  and  Chalcedon  (can.  28),  having  raised 
Constantinople  from  a  subordinate  place  to  have 
**  equal  honours "  with  Rome,  but  to  count  as 
second  (so  also  Justinian,  Novel,  cxxxi.  c.  2). 
Ephesus  and  C!aesarea,  as  patriarchates  in  a 
secondary  sense,  followed  the  chief  patriarchs; 
as  e.g,  in  the  4th  and  6th  oecumenical  councils. 
Chorepiscopi,  so  long  as  that  office  existed  as  an 
episcopal  ofhce,  either  in  east  or  west — and  again 
the  titular  and  monastic  bishops  of  the  6th  and 
following  centuries  (mainly  in  north-wcntern 
Europe)— counted  in  a  council  as  bishops.  If 
priests  or  deacons  were  present  as  vicars  or 
legates  of  their  respective  bishops,  they  signed, 
in  the  East,  in  the  order  in  which  their  own 
bishop  would  have  signed,  had  he  been  present ; 
in  the  West,  usually  after  all  the  bishops  pre- 
sent. In  the  1st  council  of  Aries,  however,  the 
priests  and  deacons,  whom  each  bishop  had  leen 
desired  to  bring  with  him,  signed  immediately 
after  their  own  bishop;  and  the  Pope's  legates 
signed  after  several  of  the  bishops.  In  France 
and  England,  and  in  the  case  of  the  archimand- 
rites in  Eastern  councils,  the  abbots,  although  lay- 
men, signed  between  the  bishops  and  priests  (if 
any  signatures  occur  of  the  last  named).  In  Spain, 
as  laymen,  they  signed  at  first  after  the  priests,  but 
afterwards  (becoming  pi*obably  in  many  instances 
priests  themselves)  they  signed,  as  elsewhere, 
after  the  bishops  and  befoi*e  the  priests.  Of  lay 
signatures,  the  emperor  in  the  great  oecumenical 
councils  signed  after  all  the  bishops,  except  in 
A.D.  869,  when  the  emperor  and  his  sons  sij;ned 
atter  the  great  patriarchs  but  before  all  the 
other  bishops.     Imperial  vor  rnissioners  also  ionk 
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precedence,  m  the  council  itself,  immediatelj 
after  the  patriarchs  or  their  representatires,  hot 
did  not  sign  the  acts  at  all.  In  the  mixed 
European  synods,  lay  signatures  also  occur. 
In  England  we  have  in  order — king,  archbishop, 
bishops,  dukes,  abbats,  nobles,  presbyters,  mmt»- 
iri ;  sometimes  abbesses  also ;  but,  of  course,  in 
mixed  synods  or  rather  witenagemots  only ;  and 
all  this,  not  in  the  same  order  alwa3rs,  for  some- 
times not  only  presbyters  but  deacons  sign  before 
the  nobles,  and  abbats  follow  the  presbyters.  At 
Cloresho,  a.d.  803,  the  bishop,  abbats,  and  pres- 
oyters  of  each  diocese,  sign  together,  and  in  one 
lase  (that  of  Canterbury)  an  archdeacon  also. 
'Die  list  of  those  present  at  the  IstCouncil  of  Aries, 
A.D.  314,  as  has  been  said,  follows  a  like  order. 
At  Nice  the  signatures,  so  fiir  as  they  are  pre- 
served, are  of  name  and  see  simply.  At  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431,  and  thenceforward, 
the  custom  began  of  adding  '*  gratia  Christi,"  or 
^  Dei  miseratione,**  or  **  in  Christi  nomine,"  and 
also  of  adding  to  the  name  such  epithets  as 
minimua,  peooaU>r,  indignus,  humiliSj  &c  The 
sees  are  omitted  commonly,  but  not  always,  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  in  Frank,  and  in  Spanish  coun- 
cils. The  chief  exceptions  in  England  are 
the  Councils  of  Calchyth,  a.d.  787,  and  Clo- 
vesho,  A.D.  803,  where  the  sees  are  certainly 
given.  They  occur,  however,  more  often  in 
France.  But  as  the  lists  are  commonly  copies, 
the  scribes  are  as  likely  as  not  to  have  added 
the  sees  in  some  instances,  although  this  is 
clearly  not  the  case  in  many.  The  addition 
of  **definiens  (Spuros)  subscripsi,"  belonged  to 
bishops  as  such,  and  very  often  occurs,  as  e.  g. 
Cone,  Chtiiced,  A.D Abl,  from  the  5th  century; 
**  consentiens  subscripsi,"  or  **consensi  et  sub- 
scripsi/' or  **  subscripsi "  simply,  being  the  form 
fur  others  ns  well  as  bishops.  The  Saxon  ^  pom- 
))ositas"  varied  the  form  in  endless  ways,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Kemble's  Codex  Dipiomaticus. 
"  Pronuntians  cum  sancta  synodo,"  also  occurs 
in  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431. 

VIII.  The  votes  were  taken  no  doubt  by  heads, 
from  the  beginning.  The  plan  of  voting  by  nations, 
the  vote  of  each  nation  being  determined  by  the 
majority  of  individual  votes  within  the  nation 
itself,  was  a  device  as  late  as  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, intended  to  prevent  the  swamping  of  the 
council  by  Italian  bishops,  and  was  abandoned 
again  after  the  Council  of  Basle.  The  distinction 
between  vota  decinva  and  vota  consultatifHt,  the 
former  alone  counting  in  the  formal  decisions  of 
the  council,  is  of  modem  date  also,  so  far  as 
the  terms  are  concerned;  but  the  presence  at 
councils  of  individuals,  and  of  classes  of  ^lersons, 
for  consultation  but  without  a  vote,  is  of  very 
3arly  origin  (see  below  under  B),  and  indeed 
may  be  most  probably  said  to  date  from  Apo- 
stolic times. 

IX.  Lastly,  councils  were  confirmed,  in  the  case 
df  the  Oecumenical  Councils,  and  so  as  to  give 
their  decrees  the  force  of  law,  by  the  emperors ; 
ilthongh,  in  foro  conscientiae,  St.  Athanasius*s 
dictum  holds  good, — wirt  ykp  iic  rov  aiioyos 
hKo6<r0ti  roiavrat  it6rr9  Kplais  iKKXrialas  vapii 
Bcunkdoffs  Itrxe  rh  Kvpos;  (Hist.  Atian,  ad 
Monacti,  §  52,  0pp.  i.  376).  The  decrees  of  the 
Nicene  Council  were  enforced  as  laws  of  the  em- 
pire by  Constantine  (Euseb.  V.  Constant,  iii. 
17-19;  Socr.  i.  9;  Gelas.  Cyzic  ii.  36,  in 
Uansi,  ii.  919).     Subscription  to  its  creed  was 


enforced  on  pain  of  exile  (Socr.  i.  9;  Rnfin,  H.K 
i.  5).  That  of  Constantinople,  in  A.D.  381,  it 
quested  and  obt4iined  the  legal  confirmation  oi 
Theodosius  the  Great  (July  30,  A.D.  381,  Coi 
Theod  xvi.  L  3).  Theodosius  XL,  after  muck 
hesitation,  confirmed  the  principal  decision  of 
the  Council  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431  (Hefele),  by 
exiling  Nestorius  and  ordering  Nestorian  writings 
to  be  burnt  (Mansi,  v.  255,  413,  920).  Mar- 
clan's  edicts  are  extant  of  February  7,  March  \'\ 
July  6  and  28,  a.d.  452,  which  confirm  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Cihalcedon  of  a.d.  451. 
The  next  four  councils  (in  the  Latin  reckoning) 
of  a.d.  553,  680,  787,  869,  were  either  signed,  or 
(as  in  the  6th  and  8th)  also  enforced  by  an  edict, 
by  the  emperors  who  respectively  summoned 
them.  Councils  also  were  commonly  held  in 
the  various  provinces  to  accept  the  decrees  of  a 
General  Council.  And  in  this  way  the  sanction 
of  the  bishops  of  Rome  was  given  after  some 
delay  to  the  second  council  of  Constantinople,  a.d. 
381.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  pope  in  relation  to  the 
great  Council  of  Nice,  except  by  documents  of  a 
date  and  nature  such  as  to  make  them  worthless 
(Hefele  makes  the  best  of  them,  but  his  own 
statements  are  the  best  refutation  of  his  conclu- 
sion). Leo  the  Great  refused  to  assent  to  the 
decree  of  Chalcedon  respecting  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  while  accepting  the  rest.  And 
both  that  council  (ap.  Leon.  M.  Eput.  Ixxxix.) 
and  Marcian  (t^.  Episi.  ex.)  recognize  in  terms 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  pope's  confirm.i- 
tion;  although  with  special  reference  to  the 
canon  affecting  the  dignity  of  the  see  of  Rome. 
Yet,  in  a.d.  553,  Justinian  compelled  the  soH- 
mission  of  pope  Vigilius  to  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople. And  the  canons  of  the  TrulUn 
Ck>uncil,  in  a.d.  692,  were  in  like  manner  forced 
by  the  em|ieror  upon  pope  Sergius.  The  General 
Councils,  so  called,  of  A.D.  680,  787,  and  869, 
sought  and  received  the  papal  confirmation. 
For  the  legal  authority  attached  at  various 
periods  to  the  canons  of  either  oecumenical  or 
provincial  councils,  see  Canon  Law.  The 
**  Canones  Patrum,"  i.e.,  probably  the  collection 
of  Dionysius  Exiguus,  were  brought  forward  by 
Theodore,  and  certain  canons  selected  from  them 
accepted  as  specially  needed  for  the  English 
Church,  at  the  Council  of  Hertford,  a.d."^  673 
(Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  119).  Charlemagne, 
in  his  Capitularies,  dealt  with  ecclesiastical 
laws  as  well  as  civil,  but  consulted  pope  .\drian, 
and  obtained  a  sort  of  enlarged  Codex  C"nonum 
from  him,  a.d.  774;  as  Pipin  had  done  before 
him,  A.D.  747,  with  pope  Zacharias.  But  the 
royal  authority  gave  legal  force  to  these  laws — 
"a  vestra  auctoritate  firmentur"  {Q-nc.  Mo- 
gunt.  A.D.  813,  in  Praef.;  and  so  repeatedly); 
as  indeed  had  been  the  case  with  Frank  and 
Burgundian  kings,  &c,  before  Pipin  also. 

The  Council  of  Calchyth,  A.D.  816,  can.  9, 
enacts  that  a  copy  of  decrees  of  councils  should 
be  taken  by  each  bishop,  with  date  and  names  of 
archbishop'  and  bishops  present;  and  that 
another  copy  should  be  given  to  any  one  affected 
by  the  decree. 

B.  Such  being  (so  to  say)  the  externals  of  a 
council,  the  next  question  relates  to  its  Coxsn- 
TUKNT  Members. 

I.  To  speak  first  of  provincial  councils,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  bishops  were  essentially 
their  members.     The  Apostotic  Canon  (37)  spcvki 
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of  9Jr«8aft  r&y  *E«-i0ric^«y ;  the  5th  canon  of 
Nice,  of  wdvTttif  rtiv  *Eirt<ric<(irc»y  rris  dwapxi^h 
&c. ;   and  similarly    Cone,   Antioch,    A.D.  341, 
can.  20,  and  the  29th  canon  of  Chalcedon,  which 
describes  also  snch   trvvoSot  rwy  'Eirtaic^cvy  as 
K*icavo¥i<riii¥iu ;  and  the  earliest  known  synoda 
of  the  kind  (the  earliest  indeed  of  any  kind), 
those  of  Hierajiolis  and  Anchialus  against  Monta- 
nism,  and  those  held  by  Polycrates  about  Easter, 
res^>ectively  in  the  middle  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  2nd  century,  consisted  of  bishops,  without 
mentioning  (yet  certainly  without  in  terms  ex- 
cluding) any  one  else  {L&elius  f^ynadicus,  and 
Euseb.  V.  16,  24).     See  also  St.  Cyprian  {Epist, 
7'y%  St.  Hilary  (/>«?  Syn.  Prooem.\  St.  Ambrose 
{Epigt.  32,  ^audiant  [presbyteri]  cum  populo"), 
St.  Jerome  {ApoL  c.  Huffin,  lib.  11.),  &c.  &c. 
Moreover,   from   early   times    bishops  but    no 
others  were   compelled  to  attend  such  synods, 
under    penalties  (suspension  for    a  year)  for 
al»seii(Te,  or  even  for  coming  late ;  and  the  being 
present  in  them  was  a   recognized  and  allowed 
aiuse  of  non-residence   in   their  dioceses:  e,g. 
Cone,  I^aodic,  c  A.D.  365,  can.  40 ;  ChalcecL  A.D. 
451,  can.  19;  Agath,  A.D.  506,  can.  35;   Vasen8% 
ii.  A.D.  529,  Pref. ;  Tarracon.  a.d.  516,  can.  6; 
AurcL    ii.   A.D.   533,   can.   1 ;   Arvem.  i.  A.D. 
535,  can.  1 ;  Turon.  ii.  A.D.  567,  can.  I ;  Eme-^ 
rit.  A.D.  ^^%  can.  7 ;   Tolet  xi.  A.D.  675,  can. 
15:   see  also  Leo   M.  EpiH.  vi.  A.D.  444;  and 
Greg.  M.  EpisL  V.  54  (allowing  presbyters  or 
deacons  as  representatives,  if  unavoidable).     In 
the  3rd  century,  however,  as  in  Apostolic  times 
(Acts  XV.),  it  becomes  evident  that  presbyters 
also   took   part  in  such   councils  ^seniores  et 
pnvepositi,"  Kirmilian,  as  before  quoted,  speaking 
for  Asia;    St.  Cyprian    repeatedly  for  Africa; 
Euseb.  H.E.  vii.  28,  of  the  Council  of  Antioch 
that  condemned  Paul  of  Samosata  in  A.D.  264  or 
2B.\  for  Syria;  and  thts  case  of  Origen,  again,  at 
the  Arabian  synods  respecting  Beryllus ;  &c.). 
In    the   Council    of  Elvira    (a.d.  305,   Hefele) 
twenty-six  or  twenty-four  presbyters  "sat  with" 
the  bishops.     In  that  of  Aries  I.,  a.d.  314,  each 
bishof)  was  directed  to  bring  two  presbyters  with 
him.  and  some  brought  deacons  also.     A  series 
of  Roman  councils  (A.D.  461,  487,  499,  502,715, 
721)  contained  also  presbyters,  "  sitting  with  " 
the  bi:»ho|)s,  and  in  two  cases  "  subscribing  "  with 
them  (Bingh.  ii.  xix.  12);  and  others  might  be 
added,  as  e.  g.  under  Gregory  the  Great  {0pp.  If. 
1288).  ^'Gregorius  Papa  coram  sanctissimo  beati 
Petri  corpore,  cum  episcopis  omnibus  ac  Romanae 
Kcclesiae    presbyteris  residens,  adstantibus  dia- 
conis  et  cuncto  clero."     So  again  at  Carthage, 
A.D.  387,  389,  401 ;  at  Toledo,  A.D.  400 ;  at  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  443 ;  at  Braga,  II.  A.D.  572 ;  and 
the  order  of  holding  a  council  given  above  from 
Cone.    ToU't.  iv.  A.D.  633,  as  well  as  the  later 
Ent^lish  ^  ordo,"  also  above  mentioned,  expressly 
provide  for  the  presence   of  presbyters.     They 
are    present   also  at  Calchyth,    a.d.    787,    and 
Clovesho,  a.d.  803.     And  later  still,  presbyters 
subscribe  at  Lyons,  A.D.  830.     At  the  oecume- 
nic;il  councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon    they 
were   present,   but  did   not    subscribe.     Three, 
however,  subscribe  in  their  own  names  at  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  381  (Labb.  ii.  957).     But  then 
it  must  be  added,  1.  That  individual  presbyters 
(and  deacons)  were  sometimes  specially  invited 
to  speak  at  such  counciU  on  account  of  their 
persoail  eminence  and  talents:  as,  e.  g,  Malchion^ 
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the  priest  of  Antioch,  In  the  council  that  con- 
demned Paul  of  Samosata  (Euseb.  H.  E.  y'w.  29); 
and  Origen  at  the  Arabian  synods  that  con- 
demned Beryllus ;  and  Barxumas  the  Archiman- 
drite at  the  fjatrocmium  of  Ephesus,  iuTited  b^ 
the  emperor  Theodosius  II. ;  and  St.  Athanasiua 
the  deacon  at  Nice ;  and  Wilfrid,  still  a  presbyter, 
at  Whitby.     2^  That  priests  as  well  as  deacons, 
icfld  vdmaf  robs  iihieriirBai  m>fil(omUt  ue.f  lay- 
men also,  are  bid  to  be  present  at  such  synods 
in  order  to  bring  forward  complaints  and  obtain 
justice  (Cone,  Antioch,  A.D.  341,  can.  20,  and  so 
also  in  the  "ordo"  above  quoted  from  Cone, 
Tolet.  of  A.D.  633).     3.  That  St.  Cyprian,  for 
instance,  speaks  of  bishops  only  as  the  members 
of  the  synod,  and   this   where   prtsbyters  had 
been    present  (Hefele),   and  of   presbyters    as 
**  compresbyteri  qui   nobis   assidebant ; "   while 
bishops  only  voted   in   the  African  council  of 
A.D.  256.    4.  That  in   Cone.  Constantin.^  A.D. 
448,  while  the  bishops  signed  with  the  formula 
dplaas  dir^pcnf^o,  the  archimandrites  omit  the 
bplaaf   in   their  signatures.      5.  That,  haring 
regard  to  the  judicial  functions  of  such  councils, 
it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  any  beside 
bishops  could    have  been  appointed  judges  of 
bishops.    On  the  whole,  then — setting  aside  the 
well  known  practice  whereby  priests  (or  deacons) 
signed  and  voted  with  the  bishops  as  representa- 
tives or  vicars  of  their  own  (absent)  bishops,  and 
reserving  also    the   case  of   abbets — it  would 
seem  that  bishops  were  the  proper,  ordinary,  and 
essential  members  of  a  provincial  council ;  but 
that  the  presbyters  as  a  body  were  consulted,  as 
of  right,  down  to  certainly  the  3rd  century,  and 
not  only  continued  to  be  present,  but  were  ad- 
mitted to  subscribe  in  several  instances  in  later 
centuries;    but  that  it  must  remain  doubtful 
whether  they  ever  actually  voted  in  a  division, 
and  that  the  apparent  inference  from  the  evi- 
dence is  rather  against  than  fbr  their  having  done 
so.    The  presence  of  the  metropolitan  in  a  pro- 
vincial synod,  as  above  said,  was  necessary  to 
render  it  a  **  perfect "  synod.   On  the  other  hand, 
the  metropolitan  could  no*',  act,  except  of  course 
in  the  exercise  of  his  ordinary  functions,  apart 
from  his  provincial  synod.     Chorepiacopi,  during 
the  4th  century  in  the  east,  and  during  the  9th 
in  the  west,  in  France,  and  the  monastic  and 
titular  bishops  of  north-western  Europe  from  the 
6th  century  onwards,  were  treated  as  bishops. 
But  besides  presbyters,  deauxns  and  laymen  like- 
wise  took    part  in    such   synods.     The  usual 
phrase,  both  in  St.  Cyprian  and  in  the  Roman 
councils  under  Symmachus  &c.  just  mentioned, 
is,  "  adstantibus  diaconis,  cnm  stantium  plebe  " 
(=rwith  the  laity  who  had  not  lapsed,  but  were 
in  full  communion) ;  and  in  those  Roman  coun- 
cils deacons  subscribe,  and  in  the  same  form  with 
the   bishops  and    presbyters ;   and  St.  Cyprian 
repeatedly  states  that  he  did  nothing  as  bishop 
without  consulting  all  his  clergy  and  laity  too ; 
and  the  order  of  a  council,  drawn  up  at  Toledo, 
A.D.    633,    specifying    **  invited   deacons  **  and 
**  chosen    laymen,"  shows  that  these  were  not 
supposed  to  come  merely  to  bring  forward  com- 
plaints, but  to  join  in  consultation.     **  Consi- 
dentibus  presbyteris,  adstantibus  diaconis  cum 
universe    clero,"   is    the    common    phrase    re- 
specting councils  of  5th  century  onwards,  but 
without  mention  of  laity  as  a  rule.    There  were 
lavmen,  however,  at  Toledo,  A.D.  653,  as  ibef« 
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had  been  at  Tarragona,  A.D.  51C,  and  at  the  2nd 
eonncil  of  Orange,  A.D.  529 ;  and  at  this  last 
named  council  the  laj  members  also  signed,  al« 
thoagh  using  the  yagner  form,  which,  however, 
tho  bishops  also  used  at  the  same  council,  of 
«« consentiens  subscripsi.".  And  lay  signatures 
occur  in  other  instances  also,  as  at  the  council 
of  Caleb jth,  A.D.  787.  The  **  seniores  plebis  ** 
also,  who  occur  in  Africa  in  the  time  of  e,g, 
OptatuA  (see  Bingh.  ii.  xix.  19),  may  be  men- 
tioned in  the  same  connection.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  archbishop  of  Lyons  (jConc,  Efkwn,  a.d. 
817),  "  permits  "  the  presence  of  laity,  but  it  is, 
**  ut  quae  a  solis  pontificibus  ordinanda  sunt,  et 
populus  possit  agnoscere.'*  At  Lyons  itself, 
howBT-er,  A.D.  830,  we  find  not  only  presbyters, 
but  deacons,  laymen,  and  a  chorepiscopus.  The 
signatures  of  emperors  indeed,  or  of  their  com- 
missioners, to  oecumenical  synods ;  the  presence 
of  notaries  at  synods,  who  however  had  doubtless 
DO  votes;  the  part  taken  by  kings  in  mixed 
national  synods;  the  attendance  of  invited  ex- 
perts (so  to  say)  as  assessors,  but  without  votes, 
as  of  doctors  of  theology  and  of  canon  law  in 
2 -iter  times,  or  of  such  individuals  as  Origen  and 
tne  others  above  mentioned,  or,  again,  of  the 
"magistri  ecdesiae,  qui  canonica  patrum  sta- 
tuta  et  diligerent  et  nossent,"  at  the  council  of 
Hertford,  A.D.  670  (Baed.  H,  E,  iv.  5,  and  cf.  also 
Cone.  Tarracon,  a.d.  516,  c  13,  Ac), — are  ob- 
viously exceptional  cases,  which  need  no  explana- 
tion. But  the  language  in  which  the  subject  in 
general  is  mentioned,  coupled  with  Apostolic  pre- 
cedent, establishes  two  things,— one,  that  deacons 
and  laity  had  a  right  from  the  beginning  to  a 
certain  status  in  councils ;  the  other,  that  they 
occupied  a  distinctly  lower  status  there  than  the 
bishops  and  presbyters  did ; — and  that  while  there 
Is  distinct  proof  of  both  classes  having  been  con- 
sulted and  their  opinions  taken  (so  to  say)  en 
masse^  no  proof  at  all  exists  that  the  laity,  and 
no  sufficient  proof  that  the  deacons,  ever  voted 
individually  in  actual  divisions.  The  fair  infer- 
ence from  the  evidence,  as  regards  the  general 
question,  seems  to  be,  that,  as  in  the  election  of 
bishops,  and  in  synods  held  for  that  purpose,  so 
in  provincial  synods  likewise,  the  consent  of  all 
orders  in  the  Church — bishops,  priests,  deacons, 
and  laity — was  at  the  first  held  needful,  although 
the  bishops  alone  as  a  rule  discussed  and  voted ; 
that,  as  the  Church  increased  in  numbers,  the 
presence  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  became  impossible 
as  well  as  mischievous ;  while  no  scheme  of  repre- 
sentation was  devised  to  meet  the  difficulty,  except 
partially  in  Africa  (as  already  mentioned)  in  the 
case  of  bishops ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  pre- 
sence of  classes  of  members  who  did  not  take  an 
active  part  in  the  actual  council  naturally  and 
gradually  ceased,  and  the  bishops  (or  their  vicars) 
came  to  constitute  provincial  councils  alone,  even 
presbyters  no  longer  appearing  there.  It  is  to 
be  added,  that  bishops  were  then  in  some  fairly 
real  sense  the  representatives  of  the  diocese, 
which  had  indeed  elected  them  bishops ;  and  that 
(again  in  accordance  with  Apostolic  precedent) 
*.hey  are  found  sometimes  giving  account  to  their 
dioceses  of  what  they  had  done  in  councils,  as, 
e.g.y  Eusebius  after  the  council  of  Nice  at 
Caesarea  (cf.  Schaft's  Hist,  of  Christ.  Ch.  i.  339). 
Late  medieval  English  provincial  councils,  t.  <?., 
Gun vocations,  which,  it  need  hai'dly  be  said,  in- 
clude pi'esbyters,  are  the  result  of  an  abortive 


political  scheme,  dating  from  Edward  f .,  for  tax*' 
ing  the  clergy;  the  proper  episcopal  synod 
griftdually  merging  into  the  convention  t>f  clergy 
then  devised  (see  a  good  account  of  this  in 
Blunt's  Theol.  Dictionary^  art.  Convocations). 
But  in  Anglo-Saxon  England,  as  in  France  siid 
Spain,  the  purely  episcopal  synod  was  (at  any 
rate  at  first)  kept  distinct  from  the  Witenage- 
mot  or  the  Placitum,  even  when  held  at  the  same 
place  and  time  (see  Thomassin,  n.  iii.  c.  47,  §  1 ; 
and  below,  under  D).  The  councils  of  Hertford 
and  of  Hat'field  under  Theodore  were  of  bishops 
only,  as  actual  members  with  votes.  It  is  not 
until  A.D.  787,  that  we  find  laity  also  in  purely 
ecclesiastical  councils  in  England. 

The  case  of  abbats  still  remains.  And  here  we 
find,  in  the  East,  archimandrites,  being  pres- 
byters, present  and  signing  at  the  council  of 
Constantinople,  A.D.  448.  In  the  West,  it  is 
mentioned  as  a  singular  honour,  that  St.  Beut^-ct, 
being  a  layman,  was  invited  by  St.  Gregor)  the 
Great  to  a  seat  in  a  Roman  council.  But  fiom 
the  6th  century  pnwards  in  Spain,  and  a  little 
later  in  France,  abbats  formed  a  regular  portion 
of  the  councils,  signing  in  the  former  country  at 
first  after,  and  at  a  later  time  before,  the  priests. 
They  sign,  also,  in  France.  In  England  they 
occur  repeatedly,  and  sometimes  abbesses  also 
(although  Hilda  at  Whitby  is  a  merely  excep- 
tional case,  proving  nothing),  but  it  is  either  m 
diocesan  or  in  mixed  synods  [Abbat,  AbbkssI 
until  A.D.  787,  at  the  Icgatine  councils  of  Cal- 
chyth  and  in  North umbria,  which  are  signed  by 
abbats  and  lay  nobles  as  well  as  bishops.  So 
also  at  Clovesho  A.D.  803,  bisho|»,  abbats,  pres- 
byters, deacons,  sign  in  that  order,  but  by  dio- 
ceses (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  546,  547).  A.D. 
1075,  Lanfninc  (called  by  a  blunder  Dunstan  in 
Hefele,  i.  23,  Eng.  tr.)  puts  them  on  an  equality 
with  bishops  in  the  privilege  of  addressing  synods; 
as  was  done  also  at  the  same  time  and  place  with 
the  archdeacons.  In  later  times  thev  sat  and 
voted,  just  as  the  bishops  did,  and  are  ruled  to 
have  this  right  by  e.g.  the  councils  of  Basle  and 
Trent. 

II.  The  constituent  members  of  a  diocesan 
council,  were  the  Bishop  and  Presbyters,,  the 
latter  being  bound  by  canon  to  attend  such 
councils,  just  as  the  bishops  were  bound  to 
attend  the  Provincial  Synod;  but  deacons  and 
laity  originally  had  the  right  to  be  present  and 
to  be  consulted,  although  their  actual  right  to  a 
formal  and  individual  vote  is  questionable  at  all 
times,  and,  if  it  ever  existed,  was  certainly  lost 
very  early.  In  later  centuries,  in  Europe, 
abbats  also  were  summoned  with  the  presbvters. 
The  assembly  of  the  presbyters  was  indeed 
the  bishop's  standing  council  [Bishop,  Priest] 
ftx>m  the  beginning:  see  e.g.  Pius  I.  Epist.  II.; 
Constit.  Apostol.  II.  28 :  S.  Ignatius  passim ;  S. 
Cyprian  repeatedly  ("Placuit  contrahi  presby- 
terium,  ut  .  .  .  consensu  omnium  statueretur," 
Epist.  46  al.  49 :  "  Cum  statuerem  .  .  nihil 
sine  consilio  vestro  [viz.  of  the  clergy],  et  sine 
consensu  plebis,  mea  privata  sententia  gerere,*' 
Epist.  6,  al.  14,  &c.,  &c.);  and  so  at  Ephesus,  at 
Alexandriu  in  the  condemnation  of  Origen  and  of 
Arius,  at  Rome  in  that  of  Novatian  (Bingh.  IL 
xix.  8) ;  and  Pope  Siricius  in  condemning  Joviniaa 
(Id.  •6.  11):  and  for  later  times.  Cone,  Oscent. 
A.D.  598,  can.  1;  Liptin,  A.D.  743  (Labb.  rt 
1544),  Huess.  A.D.  744^  can.  4;   Vem.  ▲.!>.  7^ 
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ran.  8;  Arehi,  vi.  a.d.  813,  cnn.  4;  Capfl. 
Theodulph,  c.  4 ;  Laws  of  Northumbrian  PrieaU, 
44;  Eadgar^B  Canons^  3-6.  Abbots  were  also 
summoned,  and  a  journey  to  the  synod  was  an 
allowable  canon  of  absence  fVom  their  monas- 
teries [Abbat].  Theodore  enacts  that  no 
bishop  shall  compel  them  to  come  {Penitent.  II. 
ii.  3).  In  the  Llandaff  synods  (Lib.  Jjondav.,  and 
extracts  in  Haddun  and  Stubbs,  vol.  !.),  the 
bishop,  the  three  great  abbats  of  the  diocese,  and 
the  presbyters  (in  one  case,  **electi  '*),  the  deacons, 
and  all  the  clerici,  form  the  synod.  But  Spanish 
and  Frank  councils,  above  quoted,  require  the  at- 
tendance of  abbats.  Laity  and  deacons  were  ob- 
viously present  and  were  consulted  as  a  body  both 
in  St.  Cyprian's  time  and  later.  Bishop  Sage,  who 
arguen  most  strongly  for  the  negative,  is  plainly 
urguing  against  facts.  But  there  is  always  a 
distinction  drawn,  even  by  St.  Cyprian,  between 
the  consilium  of  the  clergy  and  the  consensus  of 
the  plehs  (see  Moberly's  Bampton  Lectures,  pp. 
119,  305).  The  gradual  changes,  no  doiii>t, 
which  are  found  in  respect  to  the  people's 
interest  in  the  election  of  Bishops  [Bishops], 
affected  also  their  position  in  councils  called 
for  other  than  elective  purposes. 

III.  Of  Oecumenical  Councils,  as  of  provincial 
ones,  bishops  were  clearly  the  proper  and  essen- 
tial members;  yet  here  too  presbyters  and  even 
deacons  were  sometimes  present.  At  Nice,  in 
A.D.  325,  presbyters  and  deacons  were  present, 
and  in  great  numbers;  and  one  deacon  cer- 
tainly, St.  Athanasius,  spoke:  but  there  is  no 
trace  or  probability  of  their  having  voted.  At 
Constantinople,  a.d.  381,  three  presbyters  occur 
among  the  signatures,  signing  to  all  appearance 
in  their  own  names,  and  intermixed  with  the 
bishops  of  the  province  from  which  they  came. 
But  there  are  many  other  signatures  in  the  list 
of  presbyters  signing  as  representatives  of  bi- 
8ho|ts.  And  since  the  list  as  it  stands  is  the  work 
of  a  copyist,  it  is  quite  as  likely  as  not  that  these 
three  also  represented  bishops,  but  that  the  few 
words  at  the  end  of  each  name  indicating  the 
fact  have  been  accidentally  omitted.  At  Con- 
stantinople, in  A.D.  448,  presbyter-archimandriies 
sign  exactly  as  if  they  had  also  voted;  and  this 
cnuncii,  although  itself  not  oecumenical,  is 
embodied  in  that  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451.  At 
Chalcedon  itself  one  presbyter  is  noted  to  have 
spoken;  and  at  the  2nd  of  Nice,  A.D.  787,  one 
presbyter  signs,  apparently  in  his  own  name 
(Bingh.  II.  xix.  13,  from  Habert).  But  ex- 
ceptions of  this  kind  seem  rather  to  prove  the 
rule,  viz.  that  bishops,  and  bishops  only,  each 
as  representing  his  own  church,  were  the  mem- 
bers of  Oecumenical  Councils. 

C.  The  AUTHORITY  assigned  to  Oecumenical 
Councils  was  hardly  made  the  subject  of  formal 
and  systematic  treatment,  until  the  end  of  the 
great  period  of  councils,  viz.  of  the  4th  century. 
It  was  then  limited  in  three  ways.  i.  Their  de- 
crees were  not  unalterable,  in  matters  of  discipline, 
by  a  further  council ;  aud  required  external  obe- 
dience but  nothing  more,  as  being  those  of  the 
highest  church  tribunal,  ii.  Their  office,  doctri- 
nally,  was  not  to  enlarge  the  faith,  but  simply 
to  testify  in  express  and  distinct  terms  to  that 
which  had  been  held  implicitly  before.  **Quid 
nnquam  aliud  :onciliorum  decretis  enisa  est 
flu^clesia],  nisi  *it  quod  antea  simpliciter  crede- 
Mtar,  hoc  idenc  postea  diligentius  crederetur;" 
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and  again,  **  nisi  ut  quod  prins  a  majoribus  sola 
traditione  susceperat,  hoc  deinde  posteris  etiam 
per  scripturae   chirographnm    consignaret . . .  • 
non  nomm  fidei  sensum  novae  appellationis  pro- 
prietate  signando  "  (Vincent.  Lirin.  Ccmmonit.  c. 
zziii.) ;  and  this,  so  as  to  be  a  '^  sedula  et  canta 
depositorum  apud  se  dogmatum  custos,"  without 
any  the  least  change  in  them,  of  any  kind  what- 
soever, whether  of  diminution  or  addition  (Id. 
ib.y,     iii.  They  were  not  held  to  be  formally  in- 
fallible, but  to  possess  an  authority  proportioned 
to  their  universality,   to   be  capable  of  being 
amended  by  subsequent  councils  upon  better  in- 
formation, and  to  be  subordinate  to  Scripture. 
Of  that  which  is  certainly  written  in  the  Bible, 
says  St.  Augustin,  speaking  of  a  doctrinal  ques- 
tion, '*  omnino  dubitari  et  disceptari  non  \tomt 
utrum  verum  vel  utrum  rectum  sit,"  but  coun- 
cils mav  set  aside  Episcopal  dicta  [St.  Cyprian  is 
the  bisliop  specially  intended],  and  national  or 
provincial  councils  must  **  plenariorum  concilio- 
rum  auctoritati,  quae  fiunt  ex   universe  orbe 
Christiano,  sine  ullis  ambagibus  cedere :  ipsaqne 
plenaria  saepo    priora    posterioiibus    emendari, 
cum  aliquo  exjierimento    rerum  aperitur  qnod 
clausum   erat,  et    cognoscitur    quod    latebat" 
(St.  Aug.  De  bapt.  c.  Donat.  //.  3,  §  4).     And 
again,  in  Epist.  54,  the  same  St.  Augustin,  set- 
ting canonical  Scripture   fii*st,   places   next   in 
order  universal  customs,  **  non  scripta  sed  tra- 
dita,"  which   must   be  assumed   to   have   been 
enacted  **  vel  ab  ipsis  Apostolis,  vel  plcnariis  con- 
ciliis,  quorum  est  in  Ecclesia  saluberrima  auct^- 
ritas,"  instancing  the  observance  of  Good  Friday, 
Easter  Day,  Ascension  Day,  Pentecost ;  and  then, 
below  these,  mere  national  and  local  customs. 
Again,  in  arguing  against  Maximin  the  Arian, 
St.  Augustin  confines  the  decision  to  Scripture 
testimonies,  bidding    his    opponent   waive    the 
Council  of  Ariminum,  as  he  himself  waives  the 
**  prejudication  "  of  that  of  Nice.     So  again,  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,   saying  repeatedly  that  he 
**quatuor  Concilia  suscipere  et  venerari   sicut 
sancti    Evangelii    quatuor     libros,"    and    that 
**quintum  quoque  Concilium  "  (the  last  held  up 
to  his  time)  '*  pariter  veneror "  {Epist.  i.  25 ; 
and  see  also,  iii.  10,  iv.  38,  v.  51,  54),  proceeds 
to  allege  as  his  ground  for  doing  so,  that  they 
were   **  universali    constituta    consensu.**      St. 
Augustin  indeed  seems  to  consider  the  decision  of 
a  **  plenary  council "  to  be  6nal,  in  a  matter  of 
discipline,  because  it  is  the  highest  attainable — 
**  ultimum  judicium    Ecelesiae  "  {Epist,  43,  Ad 
Glor.  et  Eleus.) ;  and  refers  the  Donatists  to  such 
a  council,  as  the  remedy  which  **adhuc  resta- 
bat,"  to  revise,  and  if  needful  reverse,  the  ran- 
tence  already  delivered  by  the  bishops  at  Rome 
under  the  pope.      The  well-known   passage   in 
St.  Greg.  Naz.  {Epist.  ad  Procop.  Iv.),  denouncing 
synods  of  bishops  as  doing  more  harm  than  good, 
through    ambition   and  lust    of  contention,    is 
simply  an  argument  from  the  abuse  of  a  thing 
against  its  use;  yet  proves  certainly,  that  a  council 
per  se  and  a  priori  was  not  held  to  be  infallible. 
On  the  other  hand,  besides  the  general  phrase 
commonly  prefixed  to  councils,  ^'Sancto  Spiritu 
suggerente,"  and  the  like,  we  find  SocntM  (i.  9) 
declaring  that  the  Nicene  fathers  ovBofiws  aaro' 
X^<r(u  Tijj  iXriOtlas  Mvavro,  because  they  were 
enlightened  inch  rov  0(oO  ircU  t^t  x^P^"^***  '^''^ 
Wylov  Tlvtifiaros ;  and  St  Cyril  {De  Trin.  T) 
calling   their   decrees  a   Divine   omcle  (and  so 
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others,  as  e^.  bid.  Pelos.  tT.  99,  tfe^tffr  ifixptv 
ir$€i(ra);  and  St  Ambrose,  declaring  that  **  neither 
death  nor  the  sword  could  separate  him  from 
the  Nicene  Council "  (Epiat.  xxi.) ;  and  Leo  the 
Great  declaring  repeatedly,  that  the  faith  of 
Nice  and  Chalcedon  is  a  first  principle,  from 
which  neither  himself  nor  any  one  else  may 
swerve  {Epist,  cv.  cxiv.  &c.  A.D.  452,  453). 
While  Justinian,  who  ordered  all  bishops  to 
subscribe  to  the  faith  of  the  first  four  councils, 
lays  down  in  his  Novels  (ex xxi.),  that  r«9 
vpo€iprifA4¥oi¥  iiy(w¥  <rv¥6Zw¥  (viz.  the  four)  rit 
h6yiwrra  KoBdrtp  riis  Btlas  Fpo^s  h*x^f^*^<h 
iral  rohs  K«y6vas  its  pSfiovs  ^uXdrrofity,  The 
Council  of  Chalcedon  again  speaks  of  the  Nicene 
decrees  as  unalterable.  And  Leo  the  Great 
speaks  of  the  faith  of  Chalcedon  itself  as  an 
^  irretractabilis  consensus."  And  St.  Ambrose, 
of  the  decrees  of  general  councils  as  '*  hereditary 
seals  which  no  rashness  may  break  "  (Ve  Fide 

III,  15).  In  short,  while  no  one  asserts  that 
such  councils  were  formally  incapable  of  erring, 
the  entire  current  of  church  teaching  assumed 
that  they  had  not  erred ;  and  that  it  would  be  the 
height  of  presumption  and  of  folly  in  any  part 
of  the  church  or  any  individual  Christian  to 
contravene  them ;  while  both  Vincent  of  Lerins, 
and  possibly  Augustin,  would  allow  to  a  succeed- 
ing council  power  only  to  build  doctrinally  upon 
the  foundation  already  laid  by  its  accepted  pre- 
decessors. The  Provincial  Councils  **  began,  by 
ventilating  the  question;  the  General  Council 
**  terminated  "  the  discassion,  by  sealing  as  it  were 
and  formally  expressing  the  decision  which  had 
ripened  to  its  proper  and  natural  close ;  and  this, 
on  the  assumption  that  such  decision  was  ac- 
cepted **  universal!  Ecclesiae  consensione  "  ('*  In 
Catholioo  regional!  concilio  coepta,  plenario  ter- 
minata,1  and  so  ''universal!  Ecclesiae  consen- 
sione roborata,"  St.  Aug.  De  Bapt  c.  Donat,  vii. 
53).  And  St.  Vincent  of  Lerins,  in  requiring  to 
anything  "vere  proprieque  Catholicum,"  that 
**nbique,  semper,  ab  omnibus,  creditum  est" 
{Commonit.  c  2),  obviously  rests  the  certainty  of 
conciliar  decisions  upon  the  acceptance,  implicitly 
or  explicitly,  of  the  whole  church  of  all  times 
(see  Hammond  on  Herea^,  sect.  vi.  §  9,  sq.) ;  but 
refuses  to  allow  that  any  question  so  decided 
can  be  re-opened. 

The  relative  authority  of  the  pope  and  of  a 
general  council,  did  not  emerge  into  a  formal 
question  until  long  after  our  period ;  although 
St.  Angustin's  language  about  Pope  Melchiades, 
and  about  the  didUi  of  St.  Cyprian,  sufficiently 
shows  what  at  any  rate  his  decision  would  have 
been,  had  it  been  possible  that  the  question  could 
have  been  raised  at  that  time. 

Whether  Provincial  Councils  could  entertain 
questions  of  doctrine,  is  also  a  question  not  for- 
mally put  until  very  late  tiroes  indeed.  That  they 
did  so  in  point  of  fact  in  earlier  times,  may  be  seen 
m  a  list  of  instances  in  Palmer,  On  lite  Churchy 

IV.  xiii.  1  §  2.  And  upon  St.  Augustin's  view 
above  quoted,  it  was  their  proper  utHce  to  venti- 
bite  such  questions,  and  as  it  were  ripen  them 
for  the  final  determination  of  the  Oecumenical 
Council.  Their  authority,  of  course,  like  that 
of  dioceran  synods,  was  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  and  character,  and  to  their  subsequent 
acceptance  by  the  Church  at  large. 

The  Church,  speaking  generally,  has  accepted 
absolutely  the  first  six  Oecumenical  Councils, — of 
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Nice,  A.D.  321 ;  Constantinople,  A.D.  SSI*;  Eplu 
A.D.  431 ;  Chalcedon,  AJ>.  451 ;  Constantinoplt, 
A.D.  553 ;  Constantinople  again,  ▲.D.  680.  Where 
the  firat  four  are  spoken  of  especially,  it  is,  com- 
monly, either  in  onler  to  parallel  them  with  the 
four  Gospels  (as  e.g.  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
adds  that  he  equally  venerates  the  5th,  the  last 
then  held),  or  because  the  Fathen  or  others  who 
speak  of  them  lived  before  the  5th  was  held 
{e,g.  Theodosius  Coenobiarcha,  in  Baron,  w  an. 
511,  no.  33,  from  St.  Cyril  and  Suidas,— "Si 
quis  quatuor  sanctas  synodos  non  tanti  esse  exis- 
timat  quanti  quatuor  evangelia,  sit  anathema"), 
or,  lastly,  because  the  5th  and  Gth  are  taken  to  be 
as  it  were  supplementary  to  the  3rd  and  4th. 
So  Cone.  Lateran.  a.d.  649,  cans.  18,  19,  accepts 
the  five  councils  already  then  held,  as  being  all 
there  were.  The  Greek  and  Roman  Churche.* 
accept  a  7th,  viz.  the  Council  of  Nice  in  favour 
of  images,  A.D.  787  (rejected  by  the  Western 
Council  at  Frankfort,  A.D.  794,  and  by  the 
English  Church  of  the  same  date ;— see  Haddaji 
and  Stubbs,  III.  468,  481) ;  the  Greek  Church, 
however,  fluctuating  considerably  in  the  point, 
accepting  it  A.D.  842,  when  the  Kupiojc^ 
T^s  *Op$o9o^ias  was  appointed  to  celebrate 
the  seven  Oecumenical  Councils,  yet  still  hesi- 
tating in  A.D.  863,  but  finally  recognizing  it  in 
A.D.  879  (see  Palmer,  On  the  Churchy  P.  IV.  c 
X.  §  4).  Pope  Adrian  accepted  it.  The  previous 
Iconoclast  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  754, 
is  called  the  8th  Oecumenical  by  Gave,  who 
counts  the  Trullan  or  Quinisext  (>>uncil  of  A.D. 
692  as  the  7th.  An  8th  Oecumenical,  viz.  of 
A.D.  869,  at  Constantinople,  which  deposed  Pho- 
tins,  is  accepted  as  the  next  by  Roman  Theolo- 
gians. That  of  A.D.  879,  which  restored  him, 
is  called  the  8th  by  most  of  those  of  the  East 
(Cave).  The  subsequent  Western  (so  called) 
Oecumenical  Councils  do  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  work.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  even  in  the  9th  century,  popes 
still  spoke  of  the  six  General  Councils,  as  e.g. 
Nicholas  L,  A.D.  859,  and  A.D.  863  or  866; 
Adrian  I.,  A.D.  871  (see  Palmer  as  above).  The 
English  Church  accepted  the  first  five,  and  also  the 
canons  of  the  Lateran  Council  of  a.d.  649,  re- 
specting the  Monothelites,  which  likewise  accepted 
the  five;  and  declared  her  own  orthodoxy  about 
Monothelitism  with  a  view  to  the  6th  General 
Council  of  A.D.  680,  then  impending,  at  theConn- 
cil  of  Hatfield,  a.d.  680  (Haddan  and  Stubbs  III. 
141,  sq.).  And  Wilfrid  had  similarly  professed 
orthodoxy  in  reference  to  Monothelite  views  at 
Rome  itself  in  the  same  year,  on  behalf  of  £ng> 
lish,  Scots,  and  PicU  (t6.  140).  The  legatine 
Councils  of  Calchyth  and  in  Northumbria,  A.D. 
787,  accepted  the  six  General  Councils  (can.  i. 
ib.  448).  The  canons  of  Aelfric,  A.D.  957,  ac- 
cept the  firat  four,  as  '*  the  four  books  of  Christ.** 
and  as  having  extinguished  heresy,  but  add  that 
**many  synods  had  been  held  since,  but  these 
were  the  chief"  (can.  33,  Wilk.  L  254).  The 
seventh  General  Council  so  called,  of  a.d.  787, 
was,  as  above  said^  not  accepted  by  the  English 
Church. 

As  a  judicial  body,  the  Provincial  Council  was 
at  firat  the  ultimate  tribunal.  An  appeal  from 
it  to  a  larger  council  gradually  became  recoii:- 
nized ;  as  at  Cone  Antioch,  a.d.  341.  The  ap))eal 
to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  or  to  the 
Patriarch    of   Rome,   was    of   later  date   still 
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[AtpealI  Ccnc,  Arvem,  /.  a.d.  535,  can.  1, 
eAacU,  that  in  such  councils  no  bishop  shall  pre- 
sume to  introduce  any  business,  until  all  causes 
are  determined  which  pertain  **  ad  emendationem 
▼itae,  ad  severitatem  regulae,  ad  animae  remedia." 

For  the  office  of  diocesan  and  provincial  synods 
in  the  election  of  bishops,  see  Bishops. 

D.  Of  IRREOULAR  couucils,  a  few  words  must 
be  said.     And  first  of — 

I.  The  ir^¥€^oi  iv^iiovatu^  as  e,g,  that  of 
Constantinople  A.D.  536  under  Mennas,  which  is 
expressly  so  called,  and  at  which  also  a  letter  was 
read  from  a  similar  meeting — irapk  rHv  ^y8i^ 
fiovyroov  'EwuTK&irtt^ — sc.  from  the  bishops  of 
the  Patriarchates  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  who 
happened  at  the  time  to  be  at  Constantinople. 
Justinian,  although  passing  a  law  against 
bishops  coming  to  Constantinople  without  the 
emperor's  command  or  leave  {De  Episc,  ei  Cleric, 
lib.  i.  leg.  42),  yet  frequently  consulted  and  em- 
ployed such  synods.  Bishops  only,  however, 
constituted  them,  and  the  Constantinopolitan 
patriarchs  summoned  them.  II.  The  Frank 
Concilia  Palatinay  on  the  contrary,  consisted  of 
both  bishops  and  nobles,  under  the  presidency 
of  king  or  emperor ;  as  did  also  the  Witenage- 
mots  on  the  English  side  of  the  channel.  Yet 
the  "  synod  "  of  bishops  is  distinguished,  as  a  se- 
parate assembly  for  purely  ecclesiastical  matters, 
from  the  **  piacitum  "  or  **  conventus,"  as  e.g. 
at  Cone.  Liptin.  A.D.  743,  the  latter  of  the  two 
cousisting  of  bishops,  nobles,  presbyters,  and  ab- 
bats.  So  also  in  Spaia :  where  e.g,  Omc.  Tolet.  iv. 
A.D.  633  can.  75,  which  was  a  national  Spanish 
Council,  especially  characterizes  its  decree,  even 
about  the  succession  to  the  throne,  aji  **  ponti- 
ficale  deci*etum."  In  England,  while  bishops 
and  nobles  constituted  the  Witenagemot,  Pro- 
vincial Councils,  as  at  Hertford  and  Hatfield, 
^insisted  of  the  clergy  only.  The  king  came  in 
time  to  be  usually  present ;  and  larger  excep- 
tions occur  in  later  times,  as  e.g.  at  the  Council 
of  Calchyth,  A.D.  787,  at  which  la}  nobles  were 
present  as  well  as  the  king.  In  Carlovingian 
France,  the  rule  is  laid  down  in  terms  in  Abbot 
Adel hard's  Ordo  Palatii  (ap.  Hincmar.  Upp.  ii. 
214): — "  Utraque  autem  seniorum  susceptacula 
[reception  rooms  for  the  various  divisions  of  the 
Palatine  Councils]  sic  in  duobus  divisa  erant,  ut 
pnmo  omnes  Episcopi,  Abbates,  vel  hujusmodi 
huQorificentiores  clerici,  absque  ulla  laicorum 
commixtione  cnngregai*entur :  similiter  comites 
vel  hujusmodi  principessibimethonorificabilitera 
cetera  multitudine  primo  mane  segi'egarentur, 
quousque  tcmpus  sive  praesente  sive  absente 
Kege  occurrercnt:  et  tunc  praedicti  seniores 
more  Rolito,  Clerici  ad  suam,  Laici  vero  ad  sunm 
con&titutam  curiam,  subselliis  similiter  honorifi- 
cabiliter  praeparatis,  convocjirentur :  qui  cum 
separati  a  ceteris  essent,  in  eorum  manebat  potes- 
tate,  quando  simul  vel  quando  separati  residerent, 
prout  eos  tractandne  causae  qualitas  docebat, 
sive  de  spiritalibus  sive  de  saecularibus  sou 
etiam  cunimixtis:  similiter  si  propter  quamlibet 
vescendi  vel  investiganJi  causam  quemcuuque 
convocare  voluissent,  et  re  comi)erta  discederet, 
in  eorum  voluntate  manebat.  Haec  interim  de 
his  que  eis  a  Rege  ad  tractandum  pi*o}K)ncbantur.** 
III.  There  occur,  betddes  these,  a  few  exceptional 
cases,  as  e.g.  the  Conference  at  Whitby,  A.D.  664, 
which  can  hardly  be  called  a  council  in  the  propel 
leiue.     But  these  need  not  be  here  dwelt  upon. 
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[Thomas!«in;  Van  Espen;  Richerini,  Hitt. 
Cone.  General. ;  the  older  collections,  as  Crabbe'i ; 
Labbe'  and  Cossart,  Harduin,  Mansi;  and  in 
each  country,  special  writers  upon  their  own  nx^ 
tional  councils,  as  for  England,  Spelman,  Wilkin^ 
Landon,  Haddan  and  Stubbs ;  for  Spain,  Loaisa, 
Catalani;  for  France,  Sirmond;  for  Germany 
Harzheim;  Salmon,  £ttule$  sur  les  ConcUet 
Hefele,  ConcUien-Oeschichie ;  Pusey,  On  tK§ 
CauncilB,-  Cave,  Hiat  Litt,i  Bingham;  Mar^ 
tigny.]  A.  W.  H. 

COUBIEB.    [Cursor.] 

COUSINS,  MARRIAGE  OF.  [Cousins- 
German:  Marriage.] 

COUSINS-GERMAN.  No  prohibition 
against  the  intermarriage  of  cousins-german  is 
contained  or  implied  in  Leviticus  xviii.  or  Deu- 
teronomy xxvii.,  nor  can  auy  such  be  inferred 
from  any  other  passage  of  the  Old  Testament;  a 
direct  sanction  is,  on  the  contrary,  given  to  the 
practice  in  the  instance  of  the  five  daughters  of 
Zelophehad,  who  **  were  married  to  their  father's 
brother's  sons  "  (Numb,  xxxvi.  11).  Nor  does 
any  such  prohibition  occur  in  the  monuments  of 
early  Christianity.  If  we  take  the  so-called 
Apostolical  canons  to  represent  the  customs  of 
the  Church  prior  to  the  Nicene  Council,  325, 
neither  in  the  text,  nor  in  the  ancient  version  of 
Dionysius  Exiguus,  as  given  in  Cotelerius' 
"  Patres  Apostolici,"  is  such  a  connection  men- 
tioned in  the  canon  (c.  15,  otherwise  10),  which 
forbids  clerical  orders  to  one  who  has  married 
two  sisters,  or  a  niece  (&d«A^<8^y,  rendered  in 
the  Latin  filiam  fratris).  But  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  in  the  version  by  Haloander,  which 
is  usually  included  in  the  Corpus  Juris,  the  same 
canon  (numbered  18)  contains  instead  the  larger 
term  consobrinanij  usually  rendered  ^  cousin  " — a 
palpable  tampering  with  the  text  to  meet  latvr 
ecclesiastical  usage.  At  any  rate  Martens 
(De  ant.  Eccles.  Hit.  bk.  i.  c.  ix.)  admits  that, 
till  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  marriages  be- 
tween cousins-german  were  allowed  by  the 
Church.  It  is  therefore  to  be  inferred  that  the 
disfavour  with  which  the  Church,  especially  the 
Western  one,  came  to  look  upon  cousins'  marri- 
ages was  rather  borrowed  from  Roman  feeling 
than  from  Jewish.  It  is  certain  that  marriage 
between  cousins-german  was  not  practised  in 
early  times  by  the  Romans,  although,  indeed,  it 
had  become  prevalent  in  the  1st  century  of  the 
empire,  since  we  find  Vitellius  adducing  the 
fact  of  the  change  in  public  opinion  in  this 
respect  in  order  to  justify  the  proposed  mar- 
riage between  the  emperor  Claudius  and  his 
niece,  the  younger  Agrippina  (Tac.  Ann.  bk.  xii. 
c.  6).  The  juri;  is  of  the  Di/est  do  not,  however, 
look  upon  first  cousins'  marriages  with  disfavour, 
as  appears  by  Paulus  quoting,  with  approval,  an 
opinion  of  Pomponius,  th&t  if  a  man  have  a 
grandson  by  one  son  and  a  granddaughter  by 
another,  they  may  intermarry  by  his  sole  autho- 
rity (Dig^  xxiii.  §  ii.  1.  3).  In  tne  latter  part  of 
the  4th  century,  indeed,  Theodosius,  by  a  law  of 
which  the  text  is  lost,  forbad  these  unions,  except 
under  special  permission ;  and  a  letter  of  Am- 
brose (who  indeed  is  suspected  to  have  advised 
the  prohibition)  to  Patcrnus,  refers  both  to  the 
law  and  to  its  relaxations  in  s|)ecial  caxw  {Ep.  66). 
Augustine  also,  in  his  City  of  God  (bk.  15,  c  16) 
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wyg  that  such  marriages,  though  not  prohibited 
Dy  the  Divine  law,  were  rare  by  custom,  even 
when  not  yet  prohibited  by  the  human  Liw; 
^  but  who  can  doubt  that  in  our  time  the  mar- 
.liages  even  of  cousins  were  more  fitly  (honesti us) 
.prohibited  ?  **  And  the  law  is  likewise  alluded 
JO  by  Libanius,  in  his  oration  on  Purveyances 
.  wtpli  ri»¥  iyyapuSmy,  A  constitution  of  Arca- 
dius  and  Honorius,  a.d.  396  {Cod,  Cheod.  bk.  iii. 
t.  xii.  1.  3),  confirms  the  law,  assimilating  the 
marriage  with  a  cousin  to  that  with  a  niece,  and 
declaring  that,  though  the  man  may  retain  his 
fortune  during  his  life,  he  is  not  to  be  considered 
to  have  either  wife  or  children,  and  can  neither 
give  nor  leave  anything  to  them  even  through  a 
third  person.  If  there  be  a  cios,  it  must  go  to 
the  imperial  exchequer ;  it  cannot  be  bequeathed 
to  strangers,  but  must  go  to  the  next  of  kin, 
except  such  as  may  have  taken  part  in  or 
advised  the  marriage.  Another  law,  of  the  same 
emperor,  indeed  {ib.  t.  x.),  maintains  the  right 
of  praying  for  a  dispensation  (this  is  a  text 
Jbiugham  has  strangely  misunderstood),  and  a 
third  one  (a.d.  405),  which  took  its  place  per- 
manently in  Justinian's  Code,  swept  the  prohi- 
bition away.  Professing  to  "  revoke  the  autho- 
rity of  the  old  law,*'  it  declares  the  marriage  of 
oousins-german,  whether  bom  of  two  brothers 
or  two  sisters,  or  of  a  brother  and  sister,  to  be 
lawful,  and  their  issue  to  be  capable  of  inherit- 
ing {Codej  bk.  v.  t.  iv.  1.  19). 

Narrower  views,  however,  prevailed  in  the 
West,  and  in  Italy  particularly,  to  that  extent 
that  we  might  almost  suppose  the  Theodosian 
legislation  to  have  remained  unrevoked.  In  the 
Formularium  of  Cassiodore,  under  the  Ostro- 
gothic  King  Theodoric  (end  of  5th  century),  we 
find  a  text  implying  its  subsistence,  since  it  is 
that  of  a  state  privilege  legalizing  such  unions — 
the  46th  Formula  of  th^*  2nd  part  being  one  **  by 
which  a  cousin  may  become  <i  irtwful  wife."  And 
the  "Lex  Komana,"  supposed  to  represent  the 
laws  of  the  Roman  population  under  the  Lom- 
bard rule,  expressly  reckons  marriage  with  a 
cousin  as  incestuous  (bk.  iii.  t.  12).  Finally,  a 
capitulary  of  Arubis,  Prince  of  Benevento,  who 
usurped  the  fief  after  the  death  of  Desiderius,  the 
last  Lombard  king  (a.d.  374),  seems  to  prohibit 
^-as  in  the  earliest  constitution  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius  on  the  subject — all  donations  by  a 
&ther  to  his  children  by  such  a  marriage  (c.  8). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Lombard  laws  themselves 
exhibit  no  restraint  on  cousins'  marriages;  and 
it  appears  clear  that,  whether  the  Theodosian 
legislation  in  the  matter  were  inspired  or  not  by 
ihe  clergy,  it  was  by  the  clergy  that  its  spirit 
was  preservea. 

We  need  not  indeed  rely  as  an  authority  on  an 
alleged  decree  on  consanguinity  by  Pope  Fabian 
(238-52X  to  be  found  in  Gratian,  allowing  mar- 
riages within  the  5th  degree,  and  leaving  those 
in  the  4th  undisturbed;  nor  on  one  of  Pope 
Julius  I.  (a.D.  336-52),  in  the  same  collection, 
forbidding  marriages  within  the  7th  degree  of 
consanguinity ;  nor  on  an  alleged  canon  to  the 
same  elfect  of  the  1st  Council  of  Lyons,  a.d.  517, 
to  be  found  in  Bouchard  (c^  10).  But  the  Coun- 
cil of  Agdc,  in  506,  declared  incestuous  the  mar- 
riage with  an  uncle's  daughter  k>t  any  other 
kinswoman,  the  parties  to  remain  among  tho 
catechumens  till  they  had  made  amends,  al- 
though e.Msttng  marriHg«>s  wen:  nut  t«)  \tt  <JJs- 


solved  (c.  61);  an  injunction  repeated  by  tW 
Council  of  Epaofle,  517  (c  30),  and  sabstantialU 
by  the  3rd  Council  of  Orleans,  §  38,  and  by  tht 
Council  of  Auxerre,  578,  which  forbad  even  tk» 
marriage  of  second  cousins  (c.  31) ;  see  also  the 
3rd  Council  of  Paris,  about  557,  c  4,  and  the 
2nd  Council  of  Tours,   567,  c  51.     We  need, 
again,  lay  no  stress  on  an  alleged  canon  without 
a  distinctive  number,  quoted  by  Ivo  as  from  the 
canons  of  the  Council  of  Orleans,  511,  imposing 
for   penance,   in   respect  of  sudi   marriages,  a 
twelvemonth's  exclusion  from   church   (during 
which   the   parties  are  to  feed   only  on   bread, 
water,  and  salt,  except  on  Sundays  and  holidays), 
abstinence  during  life,  and  a  prohibition  to  marry 
— a  regulation  savouring  altogether  of  the  later 
Carlovingian  period. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Great  (590-603),  whilst 
recognizing  that  the  law  of  the  Church  was 
upon  this  point  in  opposition  with  the  civil  law, 
sought  to  base  the  prohibition,  in  part  at  least, 
on  a  physiological  reason.  In  an  '*  exposition  of 
diverse  things,"  in  answer  to  Augustine  of  (}^- 
terbury,  which  forms  the  31st  in  the  12th  book 
of  his  collected  letters — a  most  valuable  repertory 
of  facts  as  well  for  the  social  as  for  the  Church 
history  of  the  period — he  says  (c  5)  that  **  some 
earthly  law  in  the  Roman  empire"  (he  is  evi- 
dently alluding  to  the  Constitution  of  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  before  referred  to)  allows  marriage 
between  the  son  and  daughter  of  a  brother  and 
sister  or  of  two  sisters  [or  brothers] ;  but  "we 
have  learnt  by  experience  that  from  such  a 
marriage  no  issue  can  proceed;"  besides  that, 
the  "holy  law"  forbids  the  uncovering  of  a 
kinswoman's  nakedness.  (See  also  Bede,  Hist, 
Eccles.  i.  27.)  A  wide  experience  shows  how  rash 
is  the  former  assertion ;  whilst  it  is  clear  that  so 
far  from  the  "  holy  law  "  of  the  Old  Testament 
forbidding  generally  intermarriage  amongst  kins- 
men, the  whole  fabric  of  Jewish  society,  in  its 
separation  from  the  heathen,  in  its  distinction 
between  the  tribes  themselves,  is  based  u(>on  it. 
Cousins'  marriages  were,  however,  forbidden  some 
years  after  Gregory's  death,  by  the  5th  Counil 
of  Paris,  A.D.  615  (c.  14). 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  7th  century  we  find 
marriage  with  an  uncle's  daughter  condemned 
by  the  Eastern  Church  itself  at  the  Council  uf 
Constantinople  in  Trullo,  691,  and  separation 
of  the  parties  ordered  (c.  54).  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  in  the  canons  of  a  council  held  in 
Britain  under  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (end  of  7th  century),  it  is  stated  that, 
"  according  to  the  Greeks,  it  is  lawful  to  marry 
in  the  3rd  degree,  as  it  is  written  in  the  law — 
in  the  5th,  according  to  the  Romans — yet  they 
do  not  dissolve  the  marriage  when  it  has  taken 
place  "  (c.  24,  and  see  also  139),  and  the  Roman 
rule  is  enacted  in  a  later  canon  (108),  which 
would  seem  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  genuinene>s 
of  the  Trullan  canon,  about  the  middle  of  the 
8th  century.  The  /ixcKfrpAa,  attributed  to  Egbert 
of  York,  make  it  the  rule  that  marriagej  are 
permitted  in  the  5th  degree,  the  parties  not  to 
be  separated  in  the  4th,  but  to  be  separated 
in  the  3rd  (bk.  ii.  c.  28).  Substantially,  6rst 
cousins'  marriages  seem  for  some  considerable 
time,  when  once  solemnized,  to  have  been 
tolerated.  Thus  Gregory  11.  (714-30),  in  a  long 
letter  {Ki>.  13)  to  Iktniracc,  replving  to  various 
({iio.^tions,  whilst  stating  that  he  allows  marri.igea 
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after  the  4th  degree  (c  i.),  docs  not  expressly 
eondemn  those  in  the  4th.  This,  however,  is 
now  repeatedly  done  by  councils  and  by  popes; 
in  the  Ist  Council  of  Rome  against  unlawful 
marriages,  721  (c  4)  ;  by  Gregory  III.  731-41, 
in  his  excerpts  from  the  fathers  and  the  canons 
(ell);  in  the  Synod  of  Metx,  753  (c.  IX  which, 
for  the  fii*st  time  enacts  corporal  punishment — 
the  guilty  party,  if  without  money,  being  a 
slave  or  freedman,  to  be  well  beaten,  and  if  an 
ecclesiastical  person  of  mean  condition,  to  be 
beaten  or  sent  to  jail :  in  the  6th  Council  of 
Aries,  813  (c.  11);  and  that  of  Mayence  in  the 
same  year  (c  54). 

We  have  now  to  see  the  influence  of  the  cleri- 
cal view  on  civil  legislation  in  respect  of  first 
cousins'  marriages  after  the  barbaric  invasions. 
With  the  exception  of  Italy,  the  peculiarities  of 
whose  legislation  on  this  head  have  been  pre- 
viously noticed,  the  only  barbaric  code  in  which 
we  find  a  prohibition  before  the  Carlovingian  era 
is  the  Wisigothic  one,  strongly  clerical  in  spirit, 
as  must  always  be  recollected.  Here  a  law  of 
Recarede  forbids  generally  all  marriages  with  the 
kindred  of  a  father  or  mother,  grandfather  or 
grandmother,  to  the  sixth  generation,  unless  con- 
tracted by  permission  of  the  prince  before  the 
passing  of  the  law,  the  parties  to  be  separated 
and  sent  to  monasteries  (bk.  iii.  t.  v.  c  1).  In 
the  case  of  Jews  indeed  there  was  superadded  to 
separation  the  treble  punishment  of  decalvation 
(scalping),  100  lashes,  and  banishment  (bk.  xii. 
7,  iii.  c  8).  With  these  exceptions,  all  other 
enactments  adverse  to  such  marriages  belong  to 
the  (^rlovingian  rule  or  period.  A  capitulary  of 
king  Pepin  at  Vermerie,  a.d.  753,  only  absolutely 
requires  the  dissolution  of  marriage  in  the  3rd  de- 
gree, allowing  those  in  the  4th,  once  contracted, 
to  stand  good  under  penance,  but  forbidding  them 
for  the  future  (c.  1).  The  capitulary  of  Com- 
pi^gne  A.D.  757  (see  Pertz*s  text)  is  to  the  same 
etTect  (cc.  1,  2).  Cn  the  other  hand,  the  law  of 
the  Allamans  (t.  39)  renewed  under  Duke  Laut- 
frid,  supposed  the  2d«1  (died  751),  and  the  some- 
what later  law  of  the  Bavarians  (t.  6) — both 
intieed  thought  to  have  been  touched  up  under 
Charlemagne — reckon  all  marriages  between  the 
sons  of  brothers  and  sisters  unlawful,  and  re- 
quire them  to  be  dissolved;  all  property  of  the 
guilty  parties  to  go  to  the  public  treasury,  and 
if  they  l>e  "mean  persons"  (minores  personae) 
themselves  to  become  slaves  to  it.  The  (}arlo- 
vioginn  capitularies  proper,  almost  all  of  them 
c"nfirnie<i  by  Church  synods,  are  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  ecclesiastical  enactments.  The 
text  of  some  of  the  earlier  ones  must  have  been 
iampere<l  with,  since  even  King  Pepin's  Compi- 
egne  capitulary  above  referred  to  is  brought  into 
accordance  with  the  far  stricter  rules  of  the 
Synod  of  Metz.  As  the  law  stands  in  the  general 
collection  of  the  capitularies,  if  a  man  marries 
his  cousin,  he  is  not  only  to  lose  all  settled 
moneys,  but  if  he  will  not  amend  his  ways  none 
is  to  receive  him  or  give  him  food;  he  is  to 
compound  in  60  solidi,  or  be  sent  to  gaol  till  he 
pays.  If  he  be  slave  or  freedman,  he  is  to  be 
well  beaten,  and  his  master  to  compound  in  60 
9"lidi.  If  he  be  an  ecclesiastical  person,  he  is  to 
lose  any  dignity  he  has,  or  if  not  honourable, 
to  be  beaten  or  sent  to  gaol  (a.d.  756-7,  bk.  vii. 
•c  9,  10).  A  capitulary  of  the  6th  book  (130) 
^rbids  marriage  to  the  7th  degree.    So  does  one 


of  the  Additio  tertia,  c  123,  under  pain  of  the 
ban  (at  60  soiidi)  and  penance  for  a  freeman ;  but 
for  a  slave,  of  public  flagellation  and  decalvation, 
and  })enance.  If  the  offenders  be  disobedient, 
they  are  to  be  kept  in  jail  '*  Id  much  wretched* 
ness "  (sub  magni  aerummt),  nor  touch  any  of 
their  fortune  till  they  do  penance;  and  whilst 
living  in  crime  (c.  124)  are  to  be  treated  as  gen- 
tiles, catechumens  or  energumens.  Jews  mar- 
rying within  the  prohibited  degrees  are  to  re- 
ceive 100  lashes  after  having  been  publicly  de- 
calvated,  to  be  exiled  and  do  penance,  with  for- 
feiture of  their  property  either  to  their  children 
by  any  former  marriage,  not  being  Jews,  or  in 
default  of  such  to  the  prince  (Additio  guarto, 
c.  2),  a  provision  borrowed  mainly  f^om  one  of 
the  Wisigothic  codes  above  referred  to.  See  also 
cc  74,  75  of  the  Fourth  Addition,  anathematizing 
the  man  who  marries  a  cousin,  and  repeating  the 
prohibition  again-'^t  marriages  within  the  7th 
generation.  The  various  enactments  requiring 
inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  consanguinity  before  mar- 
riage, bear  also  on  this  subject ;  as  for  instance 
the  Council  of  Fri^us  in  791,  c.  6 ;  Charlemagne's 
first  capitulary  of  802,  c  35 ;  an  inquiry  which 
by  his  £dict  of  814  is  even  required  to  be  made 
after  marriage,  the  4th  degree  being  expressly 
specified  as  one  of  prohibited  consanguinity. 

On  the  whole,  the  course  of  Church  practice 
on  the  subject  appears  to  have  been  this :  the 
traditional  Roman  prejudice  against  consins'  mar- 
riages, although  quite  uncountenanced  by  the 
Jewish  law  or  practice,  commended  itself  in- 
stinctively to  the  ascetic  tendencies  of  the  West- 
em  fathers,  and  through  them  took  root  among 
the  Western  clergy  generally,  embodying  itselt 
indeed  temporarily,  towards  the  end  of  the  4th 
century,  in  a  general  civil  law  for  the  Roman 
empire.  But  whilst  this  law  was  abrogated  in 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  and  in  the 
East  such  unions  remained  perfectly  lawful  both 
in  the  Church  and  in  the  State  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  peiiod  which  occupies 
us,  never  being  condemned  by  any  Oecumenic 
Council  till  that  of  Constantinople  towards  the 
end  of  the  7th  century,  in  the  West  the  clergy  ad- 
hered to  the  harsher  view ;  Popes  and  local  synods 
sought  to  enforce  it ;  wherever  clerical  influence 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  barbaric  legis- 
lators it  became  apparent ;  till  at  last  under  the 
Carlovingian  princes  it  established  it^lf  as  a 
law  alike  of  the  State  and  of  the  CHiurch.  But 
the  history  of  this  restraint  upon  marriage  is 
that  of  all  others  not  derived  from  Scripture 
itself.  Originating  probably  all  of  them  in  a 
sincere  though  mistaken  asceticism,  they  were 
soon  discovered  to  supply  an  almost  inexhaustible 
mine  for  the  supply  of  the  Church's  coflers, 
through  the  grant  of  dispensations,  prosecutions 
in  the  Church  Courts,  compromises.  The  baleful 
alliance  between  Carlovingian  usurpation  and 
Romish  priestcraft,  in  exchange  for  the  subser- 
viency of  the  clergy  to  the  ambition  and  the 
vices  of  the  earlier  despots,  delivered  over  the 
social  morality  of  the  people  to  them,  it  may  be 
said,  as  a  prey,  and  the  savageness  of  C!arlo- 
vingian  civil  legislation  was  placed  at  the  service 
of  the  new-fangled  Church  discipline  of  the 
West.  [J.  M.  L.] 

COVETOUSNESa  The  works  of  the 
earliest  Christian  authorities  are  full  of  warnings 
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against  the  difTerent  forms  of  coretonsness,  e^, 
Clem,  ful  Corinth,  bk.  ii.  cc.  5,  6 ;  Hermas,  bk.  i. 
tU.  1,  and  bk.  ii.  mund.  12 ;  Const,  Apost,^  bk.  i. 
c  1;  ii.  c.  46;   iv.  c.  4;   Tii.  cc  3,  4.    The 
Apostolical  Constitutions  follow  St.  Paul  in  treat- 
ing covetousness  as  a  disqualification  for  a  bishop ; 
bk.  ii.  c.  6  ;  and  in  a  later  constitution  also  for  a 
priest  or  deacon  ;  bk.  vii.  c.  81.    The  covetous- 
ness of  some  of  the  Church-widows  is  especially 
denounced ;  **  who  deem  gain  their  only  work, 
and  by  askinz  without  shame  and  taking  without 
stint  have  fuready  rendered  most  persons  more 
remiss  in  giving," — who  **  running  about   to 
knock  at  the  doors  of  their  neighbours,  heap  up 
to  themselves  an  abundance  of  goods,  and  lend  at 
bitter  usury,  and  have  mammon  for  their  sole 
care;  whose  God  is  their  purse,"  &c.  (bk.  iii. 
c  7).    The  oblations  of  the  covetous  were  not  to 
be  received  (bk.  iv.  c.  6Y.     With  this  may  be 
connected    the    canonical    epistle    of  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  archbishop  of  Keocaesarea  (about 
A.D.  262)  which  declares  that  it  is  impossible  to 
set  forth  in  a  single  letter  all  the  sacred  writings 
which  proclaim  not  robbery  alone  to  be  a  fearful 
crime,  but  all  covetousness,  all  grasping  at  others' 
goods  for  filthy  lucre ;  the  particular  object  of 
his  denunciation  being  apparently  those  persons 
who  had  thought  a  late  barbaric  invasion  to  be 
their  opportunity  for  gain  (can.  7  and  foil.). 
Others  of  the  Fathers  in  like  manner  vigorously 
denounced  the  existence  of  the  vice  among  the 
clergy.     The  covetousn&is  of  Pope  Zephyrinus 
(beginning  of   3rd   century)   is  denounced  by 
Hippolytus  in  his  PhiioBophumena  (bk.  ix.  c.  7, 
§.11).      About    the    middle  of  the   century, 
Cvprian,  in  his  book  De  laptis^  speaks  of  those 
Christians    who    **with    an    insatiable    ardour 
of  covetousness  pursued   the   increase  of  their 
wealth."    Ambrose,  in  his  7th  sermon,  describes 
a  cleric  who,  **  not  satisfied  with  the  maintenance 
he  derives,  by  the  Lord's  command,  from  the  altar, 
.  .  .  sells  his  intercessions,  grasps  willingly  the 
gifts  of  widows,"  and  yet  flatters  himself  by  say- 
ing, 'no  one  charges  me  with  robbery,  no  one 
accuses  me  of  violence  '—as  if  sometimes  flattery 
did  not  draw  a  larger  booty  from  widows  than 
torture."     Jerome  with  bitter  sarcasm  speaks 
of  some,  **who  are  richer  as  monks  than  they 
were  as  seculars,"  and  of  **  clerics  who  possess 
wealth  under  Christ  the  poor,  which  they  had 
not  under  the  devil,  rich  and  deceitful,  so  that 
the  Church  sighs  over  those  as  wealthy,  whom 
the  world  before  held   for   beggars."     And  he 
beseeches  his  correspondent  to  flee  from  the  cleric 
who  from  poor  has  become  rich  as  from  some 
pestilence  (Ep,  2,  ad  Nepotianum ;  and  see  also  Ep. 
3,  ad  Heliodorum).    In  his  long  letter  or  treatise 
addressed  to  Eustochius  again  (^Ep.  22),  he  draws 
a  sharply  satiric  picture  of  an  old  cleric  who 
wants  to  force  his  way  almost  into  the  very  bed- 
chamber of  a  sleeper,  and  praise  some  piece  of 
furniture  or  other  article  till  he  at  last  rather 
extorted  than  obtained  it ;  contrasting  with  the 
prevalent   covetousness   of  Roman    society   the 
story  of  the  monk  at  Nitria,  who  at  his  death 
was  found  to  have  saved  100  soHdi  which  he  had 
earned  by  weaving  linen.     The  monks  consulted 
what  to  do ;  some  were  for  giving  it  to  the  poor, 
some  to  the  Church,  some  for  handing  it  over  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased  ;  but  Macariiis,  Pambo, 
Ibidore  and  the  other  fathers  of  the  community 
didded  that  it  should  ba  buried  with  him. 


Gregory  of  Nyssa,  indeed^  in  his  letter  It 
Letorius,  observes  that  the  fatheis  have  affixel 
no  punishment  to  this  sin,  which  he  asaimilatM 
to  adultery ;  though  it  be  very  common  in  the 
Church,  none  inquires  of  those  who  are  brought 
to  be  ordained  if  they  be  polluted  with  it.  Theft, 
violation  of  graves,  and  sacrilege  are,  he  says,  Uie 
only  vices  taken  account  of,  although  usury  be 
also  prohibited  by  divine  scripture,  and  the  ac- 
quiring by  force  the  goods  of  others,  even  under 
colour  of  business.  Against  this  statement  should 
indeed  be  set  if  not  a  decree  (1)  from  Gratian 
ascribed  to  Pope  Julius  I.  a.d.  336-52,  which 
denounces  as  filthy  lucre  the  buying  in  time  of 
harvest  or  of  vintage,  not  of  necessity  but  of 
greed,  victuals  or  wine,  in  order  by  buying  to 
sell  at  a  higher  price,  at  least  the  17th  canon  ot 
the  Council  of  Nicaea  (a.d.  325),  directed  against 
the  love  of  filthy  lucre  and  usury,  and  enacting 
deposition  as  the  punishment  for  the  cleric.  But 
here,  as  in  a  parallel  canon  (6)  of  the  Synod  ot 
Seleucia,  A.D.  410,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  inferred 
that  the  vice  was  chiefly  if  not  solely  aimed  at 
under  the  concrete  form  of  usury  (as  to  whidi 
see  Usury)  ;  as  also  when  St.  Basil,  in  his  ca- 
nonical epistle  to  Bishop  Amphilochius  of  Iconhim, 
writes  that  the  usurer  who  spends  his  unjust 
gaino  on  the  poor  and  frees  himself  from  avarice 
may  be  admitted  to  orders  (c  14).  That  covet- 
ousness was  as  rife  in  the  monastery  as  in  the 
world  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
Cassian's  work,  De  Coenobiorum  instittUis  (end 
of  4th  or  beginning  of  5th  century)  contain! 
a  whole  book  (the  7th)  De  Spiritu  phUargyriae. 

The  very  doubtful  *'  Sanctions  and  Decrees  ot 
the  Nicene  fathers,"  of  Greek  origin  apparently 
(2nd  volume  of  Labbe'  and  Mansi  s  Councils,  pp. 
1029  and  foil.),  require  priests  not  to  be  given 
to  heaping  up  riches,  lest  they  should  prefer  them 
to  the  ministiy,  and  if  they  do  accumulate 
wealth  to  do  so  moderately  (c.  14).  The  3rd 
Council  of  Orleans,  a.d.  538,  forbids  clerics,  from 
the  diaconate  upwards,  to  carry  on  business  as 
public  traders  for  the  greed  of  filthy  lucre,  or  to 
do  so  in  another's  name.  As  the  times  wear  on 
indeed,  covetousness  tseems  often  to  be  confounded 
with  avarice,  and  to  be  legislated  against  under 
that  name.  The  Code  of  Canons  of  the  African 
Church,  ending  with  the  Council  of  Carthage  of 
A.D.  419,  has  thus  a  canon  "on  avarice,"  which 
it  says  is  to  be  reprehended  in  a  layman,  but  much 
more  in  a  priest  (c.  5).  So  with  the  Carlovingi;in 
Councils  and  Capitularies.  That  of  Aix-lu- 
Chapelle  in  789  forbids  aV'iHtia;  no  one  is  to 
encroach  on  the  boundaries  of  others  nor  pass  his 
father's  landmark  (c.  32,  and  see  also  c  64, 
"de  avaritia  vel  concupiscentia").  The  Council 
of  Frankfort,  A.D.  794,  has  a  canon  (34),  and  the 
contemporary  capitulary  of  Frankfort  a  section 
(32  or  34),  "de  avaritia  et  cupiditate."  The 
capitulary  of  Aix-la-Chai)elle  of  801,  according  lo 
one  codex,  enjoins  priests  to  abstain  from  filthy 
lucre  and  usury,  and  so  to  teach  the  people 
(c.  25,  and  see  also  the  Admonitio  generalis" 
of  the  same  year,  in  Pertz).  The  first  capitulary 
of  802  re<iuires  monks  and  nims  not  to  be  given 
to  covetousness  (cc.  17,  18),  nor  canons  to  filthy 
lucre  (c.  11).  Some  Additions  to  a  Nimeguen 
Capitulary  in  806  (Pertz)  treat  at  some  length  oi 
•*  cupiditas  " — which  is  said  to  be  taken  either  in 
good  or  had  part,  "  in  bad  part  of  him  who  beyond 
measure  will  desire  any  kind  of  thing,"  (j^  3^ 
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of ''aTmritia,"  which  is  *<  to  desire  the  things  of 
01  hen,  and  baring  acquired  them  to  impart  them 
to  none"  (c  4),  and  of  *•  filthy  Incre  "  (c.  5),  of 
which  an  instance  is  given  in  the  buying  at 
harrest  or  rintage  time,  not  of  necessity,  but  for 
oovetousness,  in  order  to  sell  at  a  higher  price ; 
"  but  if  a  man  buy  for  necessity,  that  he  may 
have  for  himself  and  distribute  to  others,  we  call 
it  trade  "  (c.  7).  The  Ecclesiastical  Capitulary 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  809  again  enjoins  priests  to 
avoid  all  avarice  and  covetonsness  (c.  2).  The 
second  Council  of  Kheims,  813,  also  enacted  that 
none  (apparently  of  the  clergy)  were  to  follow 
the  evil  of  covetonsness  and  avarice  (c.  28).  The 
second  Council  of  Chilons,  in  the  same  year,  that 
if  clerics  gather  together  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
or  certain  revenues  of  the  soil,  they  should  not 
do  so  to  sell  the  dearer  and  gather  treasures 
together,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  (c  8). 

One  form  of  covetonsness — the  rapacity  of 
judges  and  other  functionaries  in  exacting  fees, — 
would  seem  to  fall  better  under  the  head  of 
Sportulae,  by  which  name  such  fees  were  known 
in  the  Roman  world,  and  are  designated  in  the 
lei^islation  of  Justinian  (Code,  bk.  iii.  T.  ii.  Novs. 
17,  82,  123).  We  may  however  quote  a  chapter 
of  the  Wisigothic  law  (bk.  ii.  c  25,  amended  by 
ChindasninthX  which  says:  **We  have  known 
many  judges  who  by  occasion  of  covetonsness 
overpassing  the  order  of  law,  presume  to  take 
to  themselves  one-third  of  the  causes"  (»>. 
amounts  in  dispute) ;  and  which  limits  the  judge's 
fee  to  5  per  cent.,  requiring  him  to  restore  any 
sur|)lus  beyond  this  proportion  which  he  may 
have  taken,  with  an  equal  amount  besides. 

[See  also  Bribert,  Commerce,  Usury.] 

[J.  M.  L.] 

COWL.      [CUCULLA.] 

CRATON,  martyr  at  Rome,  Feb.  15  (Mart. 
Bom.  Vet.y  Usuardi).  [C] 

CREDENCE  (Lat.  credentia,  Ital.  credenzoj 
Gr.  jFaparp6.Tt(op).  The  table  or  slab  on  which 
the  ves.sels  and  elements  for  the  Eucharist  are 

t)laced  before  consecration.  **  Credentiam  appel- 
ant mensam  ....  supra  quam  ad  sacrificandum 
necc»saria  continentur*'  {Ceremoniah  Bumanunij 
i.  3,  quoted  by  Ducange,  8.  v.).  It  is  doubtful 
whether  such  a  table  or  slab  existed  in  the  sanc- 
tuarv  within  our  period,  as  it  rather  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  elements  were  brought  from  the 
sacristy  and  placed  at  once  on  the  altar,  when 
they  ixsmed  to  be  taken  from  the  offerings  of  the 
faithful.     See  Pbothksis.  [C] 

CREED,  from  the  Latin  credo.  Hence  the 
title  should  be  confined  to  such  confessions  of 
our  Christian  Faith  ad  commence  X  th  the  words 
1  BELIEVE,  or  We  BtxiEVE,  or,  again,  to  any 
interrogatories  as  may  be  addressed  at  baptism 
or  other  occasions,  VosT  THOU  believe  ?  but,  in 
practice,  it  has  been  used  in  a  more  general 
•en>e,  and  any  document  which  has  contained  a 
summary  of  the  chief  tenets  of  the  Christian 
Faith  as  held  by  any  local  or  national  Church, 
hax  been  called  the  Creed  of  that  Church. 
Thu.4  the  Jiules  of  Faith,  of  which  we  find  traces 
in  the  earliest  Christian  writers,  and  which 
were  intended  to  guide  teachers  in  the  instruc- 
tion which  they  conveyed,  have  been  called 
Crcedi.  So,  also,  have  been  designated  the  in- 
structions wl  ich  were  prepared  for  candidates 
for  Wptimn. 


Name8.--(2.)  Tor  *•  Creeda,"  in  this  widef 
sense,  we  find  the  following  words  nsed  by  early 
Greek  writers:  6 iriar^mt  iipxaias  icaW»v,  b  iroycvr 
TTis  iiKriBtias,  rh  KiiffvyiM  rh  i.woirroXiK6v^  ^ 
cWyycAiir^  irol  ikvooroKut^  itapdjioffts.  So  Ter- 
tullian  very  frequently  appeals  to  the  regula  Jidci. 
The  creed  of  the  Church,  properly  so  called,  was 
designated  first  as  ^  iciaris  or  i^  irapoJMttea 
ilfuy  hyia  icol  iwwrroKiich  wlarts  among  the 
Greeks,  and  as  fides,  fides  apostolioa  among  the 
Latina.  We  find  the  word  si/mMum  for  the  first 
time  in  Cyprian,  and  after  the  title  became  pre- 
valent among  Latin  writers  it  fonnd  its  war 
among  the  Greek  authors.  But  even  in  the 
fifth  century  the  Nicene  Creed  was  commonly 
known  as  ^  viarts.  The  words  rh  erififioXo^  ro'v 
i.iroK9Kdfi0aiy  found  in  Origen,  denote,  not  the 
Creed,  but  Baptism  itself,  or  (possibly)  ''the 
outward  and  visible  sign  in  Baptism."  And, 
similarly,  we  must  interpret  a  passage  in  Ter- 
tullian :  **  Testatio  fidei  et  signaculum  symbol!." 
In  a  canon  of  the  Laodicene  council,  however, 
the  word  occurs  once.  In  later  years  the  words 
tri/ifioKoPf  and  symbolum  or  8}/mttolus,  became  the 
favorite  designation  of  the  baptismal  Creed.  Its 
meaning  will  be  discussed  elsewhere. 

3.  The  words  of  our  Lord  in  the  institntion 
of  Baptism  undoubtedly  gave  the  first  form  to 
the  Baptismal  Creeds  which  we  find  prevailing 
in  the  3rd  century.  His  injunction  that  His 
apostles  should  *'  make  disciples  of  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  seemed 
almost  of  necessity  to  call  forth  on  the  part  of 
the  recipient  of  Baptism  some  avowal  of  belief 
in  God  as  thus  revealed.  The  words  which  we 
read  in  our  English  version  of  Acts  viii.  37,  con- 
taining the  ap^l  of  Philip  to  the  Eunuch  and  the 
reply  of  the  Lunuch,  are  not  found  in  the  best 
extant  MSS.  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  but 
the  incident  thus  recorded  may  be  regarded  aa 
not  improbable ;  and  we  find  indications  in  the 
pages  of  Irenaeus  that  it  was  believed  by  him  to 
have  occurred.  St.  Paul  reminds  Timothy  of 
the  good  confession  which  he  had  made  **  before 
many  witnesses."  This  is  generally  believed  to 
have  taken  place  at  his  l»ptism.  Passing  by 
for  the  present,  as  scarcely  applicable  to  our 
immediate  purpose,  the  passage  of  Justin  Martyr 
where  he  relates  how  **  they  who  are  persuaded 
and  believe  that  the  things  are  true  which  are 
taught  by  us,  are  taken  to  some  place  where 
there  is  water,  and  are  there  baptized,"  and  the 
expression  of  Irenaeus  regarding  **  the  canon  of 
the  truth  which  every  one  received  at  his  bap- 
tism," we  come  to  words  of  Tertullian,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  Holy  Spirit  "sanctifying  the 
faith  of  those  who  believe  in  the  Father  and  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost."    [Baptism,  p.  100.] 

4.  Thus  are  we  led  to  infer  that  the  primary 
baptismal  confession  corresponded  to  the  bap- 
tismal formula;  that  as  the  convert  was 
"  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,**  so  was  he  called  upon 
to  state  that "  he  believed  in  the  Father  and  in 
the  Son  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit."  And  that  our 
inference  is  correct  seems  clear  from  fragments 
of  liturgies  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
various  ages  and  difierent  Churches.  The 
Aethiopic  manuscript  of  the  Apostolic  Consti- 
tutions describes  the  catechumen  as  declaring  at 
the  time  of  his  baptism  :  "  I  believe  in  the  only 
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true  God,  the  Father,  the  Almighty,  and  in  Hiti 
only-begotten  Son  Jesns  Christ,  our  Loid  and 
Saviour,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Life-giyer." 
Other  worda  follow.  So  the  pMudo-Ambrose, 
in  liis  treatise  on  the  Sacraments  (book  ii.  c.  7  ; 
Migne,  xtL  429X  **  Thou  wast  asked,  *  Dost  thou 
believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty?'  Thou 
saidst,  *I  believe,'  and  thou  wast  immersed. 
Again  thon  wast  asked,  *Dost  thou  believe  also 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  in  His  cross?' 
Thou  saidst  again,  *  I  believe,'  and  wast  immersed. 
For  a  third  time  thou  wast  asked,  *And  dost 
thoa  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit?'  Thou  didst 
reply,  *  I  believe,'  and  for  a  third  time  thou  wast 
immersed."  So,  again,  in  the  formula  for  bap- 
tism found  in  an  old  Galilean  missal  and  printed 
by  Martene  (i.  p.  51);  in  the  old  Roman  Ritual 
as  given  by  Daniel  (i.  p.  173);  and  in  the  for- 
mula adopted  by  Boniface,  for  use  among  his 
German  converts  (Migne,  vol.  Ixxxix.  p.  810). 

5.  But  although  this  Baptismal  Formula 
fnmibhed  the  type  of  the  Baptismal  Confession, 
we  find  that,  even  in  Tertullian's  time,  the  Con- 
fession embraced  something  not  mentioned  in  the 
words  of  Institution.  **The  Catechumen,"  says 
the  great  African  writer  (de  Corona  mUitis^  §  3^ 
-**was  thrice  immersed,  answering  something 
more  than  the  Lord  commanded  in  His  Gospel." 
From  his  treatise  ((/r;  Baptismo,  §  11)  we  may 
infer  what  that  **  something "  was.  **Some 
(Tertullian  writes)  would  depreciate  baptism, 
because  our  Lord  did  not  Himself  baptise.     But 

His  disciples  baptized  at  His  command 

And  whereunto  should  He  b^^ptize  ?  7b  repent- 
ancei — wherefore,  then.  His  forerunner?  ^'o 
remi$8ion  of  sins  i — which  He  gave  by  a  word  I 
Into  Hitnselff — whom  in  His  humility  He 
was  concealing!  Into  the  Holy  Spirit f — who 
had  not  as  yet  descended  from  the  Father  I 
Into  the  Church  f — which  was  not  yet  founded." 
From  this  passage  Bishop  Bull  {Judicium  Eccl. 
Catholicae,  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  139)  infers  (and,  we 
think,  is  entitled  to  do  »o)  that  in  Tertullian's 
neighbourhood  and  epoch,  at  the  time  of  baptism, 
express  mention  was  made,  not  only  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  the  Son  of 
God,  but  also  of  repentance,  of  remission  of  sins, 
and  of  the  Church.  Thus  we  are  induced  to  say 
that  at  least  these  two  articles  may  have  been 
mentioned  in  Tertullian's  Creed,  viz.  ^  Repent- 
ance unto  the  remission  of  sins "  and  **  the 
Church."  But  in  regard  to  "  the  Church  "  all 
doubt  is  removed  by  referring  to  a  later  section 
(§  6)  of  the  same  treatise,  where  our  author 
explains  the  origin  of  its  introduction  thus: 
"  Where  the  Three  are,  there  is  the  Church,  the 
Body  of  the  Three:  there  the  testatio  pdei;" 
this  on  the  part  of  the  baptized :  "  there  the 
sponsio  salutis ; "  this  on  the  part  of  (rod. 

6.  We  purposely  abstain  from  adducing  pas- 
sages bearing  on  the  Rule  of  Faith  to  which 
Tertullian  continually  appeals,  because  in  our 
judgment  such  Rule  of  Faith  was  so  called  as 
being  the  guide  of  the  believer  and  of  the  teacher, 
and  was  of  wider  extent  than  the  Baptismal 
Creed.  So  we  will  proceed  to  ask  what  light  do 
the  works  of  Cyprian  which  have  come  down 
to  us  throw  on  the  baptismal  customs  of  his  day  ? 
He  followed  Tertullian  by  a  generation,  being 
bishop  of  Carthage  from  248  to  258,  and  his 
correspondence  is  in  our  present  iDve<tigatiou 
very  important,  as   it   contains  several  letters 


on  the  subject  of  re-baptizing  those  who  kal 
been  baptized  by  hereti<»l  teachers ;  and  thm 
letters  of  course  contain  allusions  (though  tber 
may  be  little  more  than  allosioDs)  to  the  cere- 
mony of  Baptism. 

7.  We  will  translate  the  moat  !ot«rostiBg. 
**  If  any  object  that  Novatianus  holds  the  lamt 
law  of  faith  which  the  Catholic  Church  holds, 
that  he  baptizes  with  the  same  symbol**  (the 
first  time  the  name  occurs  in  Latin\  ^  knows 
the  same  God  the  Father,  the  same  Son  Christ, 
and  may  therefore  avail  himself  of  the  power  to 
baptize,  because  in  the  baptismal  interrogmttoits 
he  seems  not  to  differ  from  us :  let  8u<^  men 
know  that  we  and  the  schismatics  hart  not  the 
same  law  of  symbol,  nor  the  same  interrogations; 
for  when  they  say,  *  Dost  thou  believe  remiwion 
of  sins  and  eternal  life  through  the  Church  ? ' 
in  the  question  itself  they  speak  fiilsely,  because 
they  have  not  the  Chuitrh.  This  is  found  in 
his  letter  to  Magnus  (Ep.  69,  §  viL).  A  passage 
somewhat  similar  is  found  in  another  letter  (70, 
§  ii.),  and  in  his  epistle  to  Firmilianus  (75,  §  x.\ 
he  speaks  of  the  **  usitata  et  legitima  verba  in- 
terrogationis "  at  baptism.  From  all  this  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  this  *'  fixed  and  legal- 
ised form  of  interrogation  "  did  not  then  contain 
any  reference  to  those  points  of  doctrine  on 
which  Novatian  went  wrong :  probably  it  called 
forth  little  more  than  the  expression  of  belief 
in  the  Father,  the  Son,  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in 
remission  of  sins  and  eternal  life,  of  which  the 
assurance  was  conveyed  when  one  was  rightly 
admitted  into  the  Church  at  Baptism. 

8.  We  must  pass  now  to  consider  the  usage  in 
regard  to  Creeds  in  the  Churches  of  the  East. 

From  the  earliest  years  of  the  Christian  era, 
the  Oriental  Churches  were  more  harassed  by 
strange  teachings  than  were  those  of  the  Latin 
race.  It  was  the  boast  of  Ruffinus  that  no 
heresy  took  its  rise  within  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
and  of  Ambrose  that  the  Church  of  Rome  had 
preserved  undefilcd  the  symbol  of  the  Apostles. 
Thus  the  difference  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  symbols  may  be  learnt  from  the  opening 
clauses  of  their  respective  Creeds.  In  the  former 
(and  among  these  we  of  course  include  the 
**  canon  "  of  the  Greek-speaking  community  of 
Lyons)  men  professed  their  belief  in  one  God ; 
in  the  latter,  their  belief  in  God.  The  growth  of 
the  latter  creeds  we  will  consider  hereafter; 
for  the  present  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
former. 

9.  The  seventh  book  of  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions is  regarded  by  most  critics  as  older 
than  the  Nicene  Council,  and  by  many  as  repre- 
senting the  customs  of  Antioch,  about  the  end  of 
the  third  century.  Dr.  Caspari  assigns  it  to  the 
same  period,  though  he  considers  it  to  hare 
belonged  to  the  Syrian  Churches.  Herein  ve 
have  a  full  account  of  the  ceremonies  which  were 
performed  at  baptit^m,  and  of  the  confession 
which  the  catechumen  made.  He  said :  **  I  re- 
nounce Satan  and  his  works,"  .  .  .  ^'and  after 
his  renunciation  (proceeds  the  text)  let  him  say, 
*  I  enrol  myself  under  Christ,  and  I  believe  and 
am  baptized  into  one,  unbegotten,  only,  true 
God,  Almighty,  the  Father  of  Christ,  the  Creator 
and  Maker  of  all  things,  of  whom  are  all  things; 
and  in  the  Lord  Jesus  the  Christ,  His  ony- 
begotten  Son,  begotten  before  sUl  creation,  w^ 
by  the  pleasure  of  the  Father  was  before  «U 


vnrlJi;    begotlcn,  not   riiuIb;    throDgh    whom 

OD  eulh,  botli  riiibla  Hud  ioTuible ;  who  in  tha 
Lut  dtjt  cnma  down  from  bearto  uul  uiamad 
iah,  of  the  Holj  Virgin  Hsr;  being  born,  ud 
lived  tiolilf  kflar  the  law>  o(  Uli  God  ud  Father, 
ud  wu  micified  under  Pontiiu  Pilate,  and  died 
for  Di,  and  roM  Hgain  from  the  dend,  after  hi* 
•affering,  on  the  third  day,  and  aaceuded  into 
tlie  heuTeng  ud  ut  dowa  on  tha  right  fasnd  of 
the  Father,  ud  it  coming  a^a  at  the  and  of 
'  h  glory  to  jadi^e  quick  and  daad. 


a,  the 


o  the  Holy  Spirit 

the  beginniug  of  tha  world,  and  waa  afterward* 

uf  our  Sarioar  and  Lord  Jc>u>  Chriit ;  and,  after 
tlie  A|n>tle*,  to  all  who  b«lieve  in  (jf)  the  holy 
CHlholic  and  ApMtoltc  Church,  in  {.It)  the  reiur- 
rection  of  the  Qaih,  and  tha  remiuion  of  aiiu, 
awl  the  kiogdom  of  btaren,  and  the  life  of  the 
world  to  come.' "  Such  it  the  Creed  which  oon- 
oecti  the  rule  of  taith  which  may  b«  found  in 
Irenaeut  with  the  Creed  which  hai  nceir«d  the 
DumeofthoNicana. 

IQ.  It  i*  beyond  the  acope  of  the  preaent 
article  to  aiamine  and  enomentt*  the  erron  and 
the  hereaiea  to  which  reference  u  made  in  thia 
long  baptiamal  confeuioo  {iiuKr/la  0a.wrlir- 
tiarat).  The  CoofeuioD  of  belief  idiued  by  the 
Synnl  of  Antioch  against  Paul  of  Samcuta,  and 
thoH   of  Gregory  of  Keo-Oteiarea   and  Lucian 

the   Uartyr,  and  other",  were  not  r-'   "" 

olhce  of  the  Church ;  and  they  thi 
character  of  an  eipoiition  of  the  Faith,  rather 
than  that  of  a  CresJ  proper.      Only, 
■'  ■  in  the  letter    ' 
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■ymbol  at  the  Robber  Synod  of  Eg  heana,  lod 
■Uted  that  "in  thia  &ith  ha  hsi  bMn  bapUxed 
■nd  aealed,  and  in  it  ha  had  lirad,  and  in  it  he 
hoped  to  b«  perfected;"  bnt  no  reference  i* 
'  to  any  other  public  nae ;  and  once  mon, 
at  tha  aecood  aeuion  of  the  Conncil  of 
Chalcadon,  the  deacon  Attina  re^  out  tha  Creed 
f  the  holy  Synod  of  Nicaea  and  the  holy  faith 
rhich  the  150  holy  fatban  put  out  at  Conttan- 
inople  agreeing  with  it,  wbilit  l»tb  creeda 
net  with  the  cry,  "Thii  !•  th«  faith  of  theCatho- 
llca:  thia  it  the  faith  of  all.  We  all  beliere 
like  this;"  in  regard  to  the  Nicenatymbol  alone 
ej  added,  ''  In  thia  we  hare  been  baptlied : 
thia  webaptlaa;"  bnt  not  a  wold  waa  laid  iii 

(Manal,  vi.  R&7).  Only  the  aune  limited  nta 
ia  mentioned  by  Epiiibanioa  in  the  latter  page* 
of  hia  Anatralui ;  ud  in  the  Catadittical  Ltttuni 
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we  meet  with  the  phnue, 
i^oAiiyaT'iar,—<ce  confea  oiu  Holg  Spirit,  and 
diiubtlesa  the  conception  uf  amfetiiun  we  moat 
vitend  to  other  pointa  named  in  the  letter;  and 
Ihua  we  hsTe  further  intimation  that  a  cuatocn 
otam/eiaing  God  prerailed.  not  only  at  bnptibm, 
with  the  coMpetenlci,  but  amongat  matured 
memben  of  the  Churchea.  This  doubtle™  waa 
m.ide  durinf;  aome  part  of  their  common  wor- 
•hip;  and  in  the  aame  seme  we  msy  perhapi 
uudewtiind  hit  worda,  Tofro  liUaKBiur,  laDra 
ifupwrro^.r  (Migte,  iviii.  p.  548). 

11.  SlIU  the  psKuigea  in  which  the  Creed  ii 
refi^rred  to  npeak  almost  eiclniirely  of  iti  uae  at 
kiptism.  When  Kurtbiui  wrote  to  hia  (lock  hia 
intemtiDg  account  of  what  hod   paaaed  at  the 

Creed  which  he  had  recited  aa  that  oaed  **  when 
no  hnd  beenacatechumen,HDd  again  when  he  wai 
li.iptiii^."  he  makes  no  mention  of  iU  UM  at  the 
tu.'h.irisl.  "  During  hi>  whole  ministerial  life, 
Imth  when  he  waa  a  pregbyter,  and  aince  he 
k-c-ime  a  bishop,  he  had  Uliei-ed  it  and  had 
liiught  it."  So,  again,  wiien  the  Nicene  Creed 
pro|>er  waa  referrni  to  in  the 
the  Council  of  Epbeius,  the  g: 


h  the  fatl 


the  Creed  before  thay  broke  np 
from  the  great  eouncila:  tbna,  at  the  concluaion 
of  the  Conncil  of  Chilcedon,  "all  tha  moat  rtli- 
glona  biahopi  cried  on t,  'Thia  ia  our  faith,  let 
onr  Uetropolltane  mbicribe ;  let  them  anbscribe 
at  onca  in  tha  preaence  of  tha  magiatratea ; 
thinga  well  defined  admit  of  no  delay ;  thia  ia  tha 
faith  of  the  Apoattea :  by  thia  we  all  walk :  wa ' 
all  tbna  think.'" 

13.  Let  ua  now  briefly  tnce  the  aubaeqnent 
hintory  of  the  ua«  of  the  aymboia.  Timothena, 
biahop  of  Conatantinople  A.D.  511,  is  aUted  bj 
Theodorua  Lector  (ifist.  Eccl.  p.  563}  to  hare 
ordered  "  that  the  creed  ahonld  be  redted  kb^ 
iKarriir  rin^ir,  at  erery  congregatieB  ;  whereaa 
previously  it  had  been  used  only  on  the  Thurs- 
day before  £aat«r,  when  the  bishop*  catechiied 
the  candidatea  for  baptism."  As  the  avoweil 
object  of  TimotheUH  waa  to  eipreaa  tha  continued 

ing  of  Macedonius,  it  ia  clear  that  the  eiposition 
of  Conatantiuople  waa  intended  In  the  onler, 
even  though  it  speaki  of  "  the  Creed  of  the  318."* 
A  similar  direction  had  been  girrn  by  Peter 
the  Fuller,  PatHxrch  of  Antioch  (450  to  4HtJ). 
Then  it  aeems  to  have  spread  through  the  Enat, 
ud  thua  tha  Cneda  aeem  to  have  found  their 
way  into  the  liturgies  which  bear  the  names  of 
Chryiostom,  Basil,  and  other*.  From  the  £aat 
the  custom  came  into  the  West.  The  3>d  Conndl 
of  Toledo,  e.  ii.  (A.V.  589)  directed  that  "  before 
the  Lotd'i  Prayer  in  the  liturgy,  the  creed  of  the 
150  should  be  recited  by  the  peopta  through  all 
,  the  churchea  of  Spain  and  Qajlicia,  according  to 
the  form  of  the  Oriental  Churchea." 

14.  The  worda  of  Raccared's  confirming  order 
are  so  interesting,  that  we  may  iw  pardoned  if 
we  recite  them  at  length  :  "  Ut  propter  robor- 
andam   gentia  noatraa   norellam    cooyenionem, 

'  Br  Ibe  Cned  ol  Uie  lie  la  meant  tbe  KScror  Crrri, 
Br  tbe  seed  of  the  ISO  the  dncnmnit  ai  II  iaalhipd  u 
hiie  bnn  eipanted  In  the  Coandl  ol  ConiunUitcipl^ 
Council  of  dHladon.    Tlw 
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lenisni  or  Judai-m."  No  nieotion  is  made  < 
:niri>ln<rIionaf  thr  Creed  into  the  other  < 
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omnes  HiBpaniarum  et  Galliae  (Gahiciie)  eccle- 
ffiae  banc  regulam  serrent,  at,  omni  sacri6cii 
tempore,  ante  commanicationem  corporis  Christi 
Tel  (or  et)  sanguinis,  juxta  orientaliura  patrum 
morem,  unanimiter  clara  voce  sanctissimum  fidei 
reoenseant  symbolum,  at  primam  populi  quam 
credulitatcm  teneant  fateactur,  et  sic  corda  fide 
purificata  ad  Christi  corpas  et  sanguinem  capien- 
dum  exhibeant"  (Mansi,  ix.  983)1  The  priest 
recited  the  creed  whilst  he  held  the  consecrated 
host  in  his  hand  (Mabillon,  Liturg.  GaU.  1685, 
pp.  2,  12,  450).  [We  should  note  that  the  po- 
sition of  the  Cre^  in  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy 
answers  to  the  directions  of  Reccared.] 

1 5.  But  the  disputes  regarding  the  interpolated 
FUioque  afford  us  additional  eridence  of  the  use 
of  the  Creed  at  Mass.  Some  monks  of  a  Frank 
convent  on  Mount  Olivet  complained  to  Leo  111. 
(about  A.D.  806)  that  they  had  been  '*  accused 
of  heresy,  and  partially  excluded  fram  the 
Church  of  the  Nativitv  on  Christmas  Day,  be- 
cause they  held  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceedeth 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Yea,  they  were 
charged  vnth  reciting  more  than  was  held  in  the 
Roman  Church.  Yet  one  of  their  number  had 
heard  it  so  sung  in  the  West,  in  the  chapel  of 
tiie  Emperor.  What  were  they  to  do  ?  "  Other 
complications  followed :  Charlemagne  was 
anxious  to  retain  the  clause ;  Leo  to  continue  to 
'exclude  it.  An  account  of  the  interview  between 
the  Pope  and  the  emissaries  of  the  Emperor  may 
be  seen  in  Dr.  Neale's  Historfi  of  the  Holy 
Eastern  Church  (pp.  1164-116(5).  The  Pope 
recommended  that  the  '*  clause  should  be 
omitted :  if  difficulty  arose,  let  them  give  up 
the  custom  of  singing  the  creed  in  the  palace  of 
the  Emperor :  it  teas  tiot  sung  in  the  Holy  Churcli 
in  Home:  thus  the  cause  of  contention  would  be 
removed,  and  peace  would  be  restored."  (The 
express  mention  of  the  singing  indicates  that  the 
laity  would  miss  the  words  if  they  were 
omitted.)  And  he  begged  again  that  the 
Churches  of  Germany  *'  would  say  the  symbolum 
in  the  mysteries  in  accordance  with  the  Roman 
Ritual "  (see  Martene,  De  JiitibuSj  p.  138  ;  Bin- 
tenm,  I>enku:urd.  p.  357).  Charlemagne  i*efused 
to  give  way. 

16.  Thus  it  appears  that  in  the  time  of  Leo  III. 
some  symbolum  was  said  at  Rome  at  the  time  of 
the  Sacrifice;  whether  the  Roman  Creed,  as 
appears  from  the  Sacramentary  of  Gelasius,  or 
the  original  Nicene  formula,  or  the  uninter- 
polated  faith  of  the  150,  is  uncertain.  But  a  few 
years  later,  i.e.  between  847  and  858,  as  we 
learn  from  Photius  (de  Spiritus  Mystagogia, 
Migne,  vol.  cii.  p.  395),  Leo  IV.  and  his  successor 
Benedict  III.  directed  that  the  Ci'eed  should  be 
recited  in  Greek,  tya  fi^  rh  oTf^hv  rrjs  HioK^ktou 
fi\air<fyiifiias  wapcurxP  vp6<t^oxrtv.  The  words 
are  ambiguous,  but  they  seem  to  mean : — "  lest 
the  narrow  character  of  the  Latin  language 
should  afford  any  pretext  for  evil  speaking," 
on  the  part  of  the  Greek  Church.  But  the 
Churches  of  the  West  continued  to  assert 
their  independence  of  Rome.  Aeneas,  bishop 
of  Paris,  informs  us  (about  868)  that  "the 
whole  Gallican  Church  chanted  the  Creed  at 
the  Mass  every  Sunday "  (apud  Dacher.  Sjnci- 
legium,  tom.  i.  p.  113,  cxciii.):  Walafrid  Strabo 
(Migne,  cxiv.  p.  947)  notes  that  after  the  depo- 
sition of  the  heretic  Felix,  the  Creed  (as  inter- 
polated) began  to  be  more  frequently  used  in  the 


)f!]ce  of  the  Mass,  in  the  churches  of  GerasayS 
and  Walter,  bishop  of  Orleans,  about  the  middli 
of  the  9th  century,  found  it  necessary  to  enact 
that  in  his  diocese  the  "  Gloria  Patri  et  Filio  et 
Spiritui  Sancto**  and  the  symbol  *' Credo  in  unum 
Deum  "  should  be  sung  by  all  at  the  same  service 
(Martene,   lib.  i.   c  iv.  art.  vi.  §§  z.  and  xi.; 
Migne,  cxix.  p.  727).    At  length  the  popes  gave 
way,  and   under  the  pressure  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  (a.d.  1014)  Benedict  VIIL  consented  to 
sing  the  Creed  and  after  the  form  which  was 
now  universally   received    amongst    the    other 
Churches  of  the  West. 

17.  One  point  connected  with  the  Creed  of 
Constantinople  remains  to  be  noticed  —  its  u«e 
in  the  baptismal  service  of  the  so-called  Gelasiao 
Sacramentary.  Dr.  Caspari  (  Ungedruckte  Queilen, 
part  i.  p.  236)  considers  that  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  some  Churches  of  Gaul  and  Germany 
this  Creed  appeared  first  in  the  baptismal  rite. 
The  original  Sacramentary  is  dated  about  494, 
but  we  conceive  that  the  rite  which  we  are  now 
about  to  describe  cannot  be  regarded  as  older  than 
the  times  of  Leo  IV.  and  Benedict  III.,  the  Popes  of 
Rome  who  directed  that  the  Creed  should  be  recited 
in  Greek,  or  as  more  modem  than  1014,  the  date 
of  the  Emperor  Henry's  triumph  over  Benedict 
VIIL  The  Sacramentary  directs  that  at  the  time 
of  a  baptism  the  priest  shall  address  the  elect  on 
the  importance  of  the  faith,  and  bid  them  to 
i*eceive  the  *^^  sacramentum  of  the  evangelical 
symbol  inspired  by  the  apostles,  whose  words 
indeed  are  few,  but  whose  mysteries  are  great." 
The  acolyth  takes  one  of  the  children,  a  boy,  and 
holding  his  left  arm  places  his  own  right  hand 
on  the  child's  head,  and  the  presbyter  enquires, 
"  In  what  tongue  do  they  confess  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ?"  The  acolyth  answers,  "In  Greek.* 
The  presbyter  says,  **  State  the  faith  as  they  be- 
lieve it,"  and  the  acolyth  chants  the  Creed  of 
Constantinople  in  Greek :  but,  according  to  the 
MSS.  of  the  Sacramentary,  without  the  clause 
**  God  of  God  "  and  without  the  words  "  and  the 
Son"  (Assemanni  without  any  MS.  authority 
printed  the  words  xaX  rov  vlov  in  his  Codex 
Liturg.  tom.  i.  p.  12 ;  see  Dr.  Heurtley,  Harm. 
Symbol,  p.  158).  The  acolyth  then  takes  a  girl, 
and  the  question  being  repeated  as  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  response,  he  answers  **  in  Latin." 
In  the  first  instance  the  Creed  is  written  in 
Greek  and  Latin  interlinearly,  the  Greek  tn  Latin 
chai'acters,  thus — 

Credo  in  unum  Deum  Patrem  ocnnlpotextem. 
Pistcuo  is  hena  tbcon  pattaera  pantocratorem  ; 

in  the  latter  in  Latin  only.  Possibly  it  is  to  this 
curious  custom,  possibly  to  a  direct  following  out 
of  the  rule  of  Benedict  111.,  that  we  owe  three 
interesting  relics  of  the  10th  or  11th  centuries,  of 
which  Dr.  Caspari  has  given  descriptions.  The  one 
is  a  MS.  in  the  libriiry  of  St.  Gall  which  contains 
the  inter{>olated  Greek  Creed  in  Latin  letters, 
but  with  musical  notes :  the  other  two  are  M^. 
in  the  library  at  DUsseldorf  and  Vienna  respec- 
tively, which  contain  the  uninterpolaited  Greek 
Creed,  written  in  similar  Latin  characters.  The 
earlier  named  MS.  doubtless  represents  the  Creed 
as  it  was  chanted  at  great  festivals  ;  for  Binterim 
{DcnkuiirJ.  p.  363)  assures  us  that  in  the  9th 
century  the  Germans  sang  the  Creed  both  in 
Greek  and  I^tin. 

18.  Turning   now   to  the  symbol  which  Ibf 
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•naay  yean  han  been  called  in  the  Western 
Churches  the  APoeTLES*  Crekd,  our  first  remark 
must  be  that  the  Eastern  Churches  denied  all 
knowledge  of  it  at  the  Council  of  Florence. 
Ephesius,  one  of  the  legates  of  the  Oriental 
Churches,  is  said  to  have  there  stated,  iifitis  ofh^ 
Mxofiw  oCrt  fftSo/MK  rh  er^fifioKor  r»¥  iaroirri' 
X»¥  (Waterland,  iii.  p.  196,  note  r  ;  Nicolas,  Le 
Symbole  de$  Apotres,  p.  270).  Thus  we  must 
lf>ok  to  the  Western  Churches  alone  for  evidence 
of  tho  growth  and  usage  of  this  Creed. 

19.  in  hb  interesting  volume  on  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  Dr.  Heurtley  truces  its  growth  through 
li-enaeus  and  Tertullian  and  Cyprian :  then  we 
must  take  a  leap  from  Kovatism,  a.d.  260,  to 
Ruffinus,  bishop  of  Aquileia,  a.d.  390,  the  intei"- 
mediate  space  of  130  years  aifording  only  one 
stepping-stone,  furnished  by  the  notes  of  the 
Belief  of  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  which  he  letl  be- 
hind him  on  his  departure  from  Rome :  he  says 
**  1  learnt  it  and  was  taught  it  out  of  the  holy 
Scriptures."  This  Belief  resembles  in  great  mea- 
sure the  Creed  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  we 
leim  that  Creed  from  the  pages  of  Ruffinus ;  but 
Marcellus  does  not  speak  of  its  being  used  in 
any  liturgic  office,  except  so  far  as  his  words 
above  quoted  may  show  that  he  had  received  it 
before  he  was  baptized. 

20.  This  surmise  is  upheld  by  the  account  of 
Ruffinus.  He  describes  the  Creed  of  the  Church 
of  Aquileia  as  resembling  very  nearly  that  of 
Rome ;  he  says  that  at  neither  Church  had  it 
ever  been  put  into  writing  in  a  continuous  form, 
but  adds  that  he  regards  the  type  as  preserved 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  as  probably  of  the 
purest  character,  because  there  the  ancumt  prac- 
tice teas  preserved  of  the  catechumen  reciting  the 
Creed  in  the  hearing  of  the  faithful.  He  speaks  of 
this  as  an  ancient  custom.  At  Aquileia  it  would 
appear  that  the  baptism  was  a  private  service. 
About  the  same  time  we  find  Ambrose  describ- 
ing to  Marcellina  (Migne,  xvi.  995)  the  riot  at 
Milan :  from  his  account  it  would  seem  that  at 
that  time  the  custom  was  to  deliver  the  Creed 
to  the  competentes  on  any  Lord's  Day  after  the 
lessons  and  the  sermon  and  the  dismissal  of  the 
catechumens:  his  words  are,  **Sequente  die, 
erat  autem  Dominica,  post  lectiones  atque  trac- 
tatum  demissisCatechumenis,symbolum  aliquibus 
competentibus  in  baptisteriis  tradebam  basilicae," 
when  he  was  called  out  to  rescue  an  Arian. 

21.  The  custom  of  preserving  this  sjrmbolum 
unwritten  is  referred  to  again  and  again  by  Je- 
rome and  Augustine.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Faith  of  the  Churches  of  the  East  was 
treated  with  less  reserve,  although  St.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  desired  that  his  lectures  should  be 
regarded  as  confidential  documents.  We  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  Creed  must  have  been 
committed  to  writing  when  it  became  customary 
to  recite  it  at  the  Mass.  Tlie  Gelasian  Sacra- 
mentary  (which,  even  if  interpolated,  must  de- 
scribe the  ritual  of  the  Roman  Church  at  some 
e{>och  or  other)  contains  it.  Since  the  time  of 
Benedict  VIII.  as  we  have  seen,  the  Nicene  Creed 
so  called,  i.e.  the  interpolated  faith  of  the  150, 
has  been  used  at  Rome  in  the  Eucharistic  service. 

2*2.  We  have  referred  from  time  to  time  to 
the  custom  of  repeating  the  creeds  of  the  earlier 
councils  at  an  early  session  oi  each  succeeding 
assembly  of  a  similar  character.  We  have  one 
feuresting  proof  that   the  Apostles'  Creed  waa 
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deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  to  used 
in  a  council  of  the  West.  Etherius,  bishop  ot 
Osma,  and  Beatus,  presbyter  of  Astorga,  recited 
it  in  785  as  against  the  errors  of  Elipandus, 
archbishop  of  Toledo.  The  account  is  note- 
worthy :  **  Surgamns  igitur,"  they  cried,  *'  cum 
ipsis  apostolis  et  fidei  nostrae  symbolum,  quern 
(sic)  tradiderunt  nobis  brevi  oompendio,  redte- 
mus,  q-aicunque  unum  Dominum,  unam  fidem, 
unum  baptisma  habemus ;  et  fidem  in  qua  bap- 
tizati  sumus  ^  in  hac  perversitate  et  duplicitate 
haereticorum  non  negemus  :  sed  sicut  corde  cre- 
demus  ore  proprio  proferamus  publice  et  dicamus 
Credo  in  Deum,  ftc."  The  Creed  recited,  Ethe- 
rius added,  "Ecce  fidem  apostolicam  in  qua 
baptizuti  sumus,  quam  credemus  et  tenemos." 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Creed  was  here  put 
forth  publicly, 

23.  Nor  should  the  fact  that  there  were  creeds 
thrown  into  an  interrogatory  form  be  entirely 
passed  over.  Of  these  some  were  used  from 
an  early  period  at  baptism ;  and  others  in  later 
years  at  the  visitation  of  the  sick.  Ihr.  Heurtley 
has  collected  several  instances  of  the  former 
series ;  and  the  pages  of  Martene  contain  many 
extracts  from  old  MSS.  giving  the  order  for  the 
latter.  The  earliest  instance  of  such  a  use  at 
confession  that  we  have  found  is  in  the  rule  of 
Chrodegang  (A.D.  750).     [Migne,  89,  p.  1070.] 

24.  The  (so  called)  Athanasian  Creed  appears 
to  have  been  originally  composed  as  an  expositioB 
of  the  faith  for  the  instruction  of  believers 
[Cresby,  Council  of],  and  then  it  came  to  be 
sung  at  the  Church  service  as  a  Canticle. 
Gieseler  and  others  consider  that  it  was  this 
Creed  that  was  ordered  to  be  learnt  by  heart 
by  the  Council  of  Frankfort,  794,  when  it 
decreed,  **Ut  fides  catholica  sanctae  Trinitatis 
et  oratio  Dominica  at<)ue  Symbol um  Fidei  omni- 
bus praedicatur  et  tradatur ;"  but  it  is  more  pro* 
bable  that  the  term  fides  catholica  here  is  generic : 
at  all  events  we  would  refer  to  the  creed  con- 
tained in  Charlemagne's  letter  to  Elipandus 
[Migne,  xcviii.  899],  which  is  assigned  to  the 
same  date  (794)  as  being  more  probably  the  fdes 
catholica  of  the  Canon.  It  seems  to  have  been 
recited  at  Prime  on  the  Lord's  Day  at  Basle  in 
the  9th  century :  we  hear  that  in  997  it  was 
sung  in  alternate  choirs  in  France  and  in  the 
Church  of  England:  in  1133  it  was  used  daily 
at  Prime  in  the  Church  of  Autun ;  from  1200  it 
assumed  the  titles  ^Symbolum  S.  Athanasii" 
and  **  Psalmus  Quicunque  tult,**  which  mark  the 
character  it  occupies  in  our  servi<»8.  It  was 
daily  used  at  Prime  in  those  English  churches 
which  adopted  the  use  of  Sarum,  but  was  always 
followed  by  the  recitation  of  the  Apostles'  Creed : 
as  if  the  declaration  of  the  Faith  of  the  wor- 
shipper always  followed  on  the  instruction  of  the 
Church  as  to  what  it  was  necessary  to  believe. 

{Hooks,  —  Great  use  has  been  made  of  Dr. 
August  Hahn's  Collection  of  Formulae  :  and  Dr. 
Caspari's  Programme,  Dr.  Heurtley's  Harmonia 
Symbolica  has  of  course  furnished  important 
assistance.  To  other  works  reference  has  been 
made  as  required.)  C.  A.  S. 

CRESCENS.  (1)  Disciple  of  St.  Paul,  bi^op 
in  Cralatia,  is  commemorated  June  27  (JTori.  Mom, 
Vet,^  Usuardi);  April  15  (Cb/.  Byzant,}, 

k  Thus  the  Apoetln'  Creed  wae  tke  haptlwnal  creed  eC 
8|Miin. 
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(2)  One  of  the  seren  aoiu  of  St.  S^rmphoroja, 
martyr  at  Tivuli  under  Hadrian,  July  21  {Mart. 
Bedae);  June  27  {Mart,  (Jsuardl). 

(8)  Or  Cbescisntius,  martyr  at  Tomi,  Oct.  1 
{Mart.  Hieron.,  Hotn.  Vet,,  Usuardi).  [C] 

CRE8CENTIA,  martyr  in  Sicily  under  Dio- 
jletian,  June  16  {Moui,  Hieron.,  Horn,  Vet., 
Usuardi).  [C] 

CRE8CENTIANUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Sar- 
dinia, May  31  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  in  Africa,  June  13  {Mart.  Bedae). 

(8)  Martyr  in  Campania,  July  2  {Mart. 
Usuardi). 

(4)  Martyr  at  Auguatana,  Aug.  12  {Mart. 
Usuardi). 

(6)  Martyr  at  Rome  under  Maximian,  Nor.  24 
{Mart.  Ikdae,  Usuardi);  March  16  {Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.).  [C] 

CRESOENTIO,  or  CRESCENTirS,  mar- 
tyr at  Home,  Sept.  17  {Mart,  Jiom,  Vet.,  Usuardi). 

[C] 

CRE8SY,  COUNCIL  OP.  [Christiacum.] 
In  Ponthieu,  a.d.  670;  but  according  to  Labb. 
(ri.  535),  at  Autun,  a.d.  670,  the  canons  being 
headed  with  the  name  of  Leodegarius,  bishop  of 
Autun  :  passed  several  canons,  but  among  others, 
one  exacting,  on  pain  of  episcopal  condemnation, 
from  every  priest,  deacon,  subdeacon,  or  **  cle- 
ricns,"  assent  to  the  **  Fides  Sancti  Athanasii 
praesnlis."  [A.  W.  H.] 

CRISPINA,  martyr  in  Africa  under  Diocle- 
tian, Dec.  5  {Citl.  Carthaf}.,  Jiom.  Vet.,  Usuardi) ; 
Dec.  3  {Mart.  Hieron.,  in  some  MSS.).  [C.J 

CRISPINUS.  (1)  Martyr  with  Cribpinianus 
at  Soissons  under  Diocletian,  Oct.  25  {Mart. 
Hieron..  Bedae,  Usuardi,  Cal.  Anglican.). 

(8)  Bishop,  martyr  at  Astyagis,  Nov.  19 
{Mart.  Usuai-di).  [C] 

CRI8P0LUS,  or  CRI8PULU8,  martyr  in 
Sardinia,  May  30  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Horn.  Vet., 
Usuardi).  [C] 

CRI8PUS.  (1)  Presbyter,  martyr  at  Rome 
under  Diocletian,  Aug.  18  {Mart.  Rum.  Vet., 
Usuardi). 

(2)  The  "  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue," 
martyr  at  Corinth,  Oct.  4  {Mart.  Rom,  Vet., 
Usuardi).  [C] 

CRISTETA,  martyr  in  Spain,  Oct.  27  {Mart. 
Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi).  [C] 

CROSIER.    [Pastoral  Staff.] 

CROSS.  The  official  or  public  use  of  the 
cross  as  a  symbol  of  our  redemption  begins  with 
Constantine,  though  it  had  doubtless  been  em- 
ployed in  private  by  all  Christians  at  a  much 
earlier  date.  (See  Guericke's  Antiquities  of  the 
Christian  Church,  Morison*s  tr.,  1857,  and  Bin- 
terim's  Denhcurdigkeiten,  &c,  with  Molanus, 
quoted  below.)  In  the  Catacombs,  and  all  the 
earliest  records,  it  is  constantly  used  in  con- 
nexion with  the  monogram  of  Christ;  and  this 
may  point  to  the  probable  fact  of  a  double  mean- 
ing in  the  use  of  the  symbol  from  the  earliest 
times.  As  derived  from,  or  joined  with,  the 
monogram,  especially  with  the  mono- 
gram in  its  earliest  or  decussated  form, 
the  cross  is  a  general  or  short-hand 
symbol  for  the  name  and  person  of 
CTnrist.      As  used  with   the  somewhat   later  or 
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transverse  xnonogram,  or  when  tepnntcd  froa 
the  monogram  and  used  by  itself,  it 
directs  special  attention  to  the  sacrifice 
and  death  of  the  Lord,  and  as  it  were 
STOWS  and  glories  in  the  manner  of 
His  death.  ^  Le  triomphe  de  la  Chriatianisme 
s'affichait  bien  plus  ouvertement  aur  cet  in- 
signe  [the  Labarum]  an  moyen  du  monogramme, 
comme  exprimant  le  nom  du  Christ,  que  par 
I'idee  de  la  croix."  Its  use  as  n  symbol  <A 
His  person  is  of  high  antiquity;  see  Ciampini, 
Vet.  Mon,  t,  iL  pp.  81  and  82,  tar.  xxiv.,  and 
c.  viii.  tav.  xvii.  D ;  although  some  discredit  may 
have  fallen  on  it  from  the  actual  personiiication 
of  the  symbol  in  later  days,  afler  the  publication 
of  the  Legend  of  the  Cross,  when  churches  were 
dedicated  to  it,  as  St.  Cross,  or  Holy  Rood, 
and  it  became  an  object  of  prayer.*  [Siox  oy 
THE  Cross.]  For  the  purely  symbolic  use  of 
the  gi*cat  Christtian  and  in  part  human  emblem, 
Ciampini's  plate,  a  copy  of  the  great  **  Trans- 
figuration" in  mosaic  in  St.  Apollinaris  at  Ra- 
venna, A.D.  545,  may  be  here  described  as  a 
typicad  example.  It  covers  the  vault  of  an 
arch.  The  presence  of  the  Father  is  represented 
by  the  ancient  symbol  of  a  Hand  [see  s.  v.] 
issuing  from  a  cloud  above  alL  Below  it  is  a 
cross  of  the  Western  form,  slightly  widened  at 
the  extremities,  or  tending  to  the  Maltese,  in- 
scribed in  a  double  circle  or  nimbus.  At  the 
intersection  is  the  Face  of  our  Lord,  scarcely  di»- 
tinguishable  in  Ciampini's  small  engraving,  but 
visible  in  the  now  accessible  photograph ;  and 

•  Dfdron,  Jeonograpkie  C^  voL  L  p.  387 ;  Hiilm : 
*•  Christ  Is  embodied  in  the  CnMt>,  as  He  is  fai  the  LmdU 
or  as  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  l>ovi\  ...  In  Christian  Jouoo- 
graphy,  Chriat  is  actaaliy  pivsvnt  under  ihe  form  and 
seiiiblaDce  of  the  CiobS.  Tli*'  Croi«  is  our  crucined  l>^ 
in  person/'  tc  In  ibe  9ili  century  the  praises  of  the 
Cross  were  sung,  ss  men  king  ihune  of  a  god  or  a  h«To. 
Rbaban  Maur,  who  wa-t  Archbisliop  of  Mayence  in  MT. 
wrote  a  poem  in  honour  of  the  Cruas,  IM  IxuidUmM 
Sanetae  (  rucit.  See  his  oumplHte  works,  fol^  CbhmiM 
Agrippinae,  1626,  voL  i.  pp.  273-337.  He  further  quotes 
St.  Jerome's  oumparisons  of  "  species  cruds  forma  qu»> 
drata  mundi ;"  **  uves  quando  volant,  ad  aethera  fonuam 
cruets  asHumant . . .  liomo  natana,  vel  orans . . .  navi*  ptr 
maria  antenna  crucis  similata.  Tau  littera  signnm  salutis 
et  crucis  diiiciibitur." — f\3mmenL  in  Marcum. 

The  I^ontijical,  or  bishop's  offlce-book,  of  Ecbert  or 
Egbert,  broUier  of  Eadbert,  king  of  Northumbria,  and 
consecraU'd  tta*hbl^hop  of  York  in  732,  contains  an  oflloe 
for  the  dedication  of  a  cross,  which  certainly  roakeit  no 
men  lion  of  any  human  form  tliereon  (v.  SurUe*  .^oeietf, 
1853,  pp.  111-113).   **....  Quaexumus  ut  cotiaecm  I'iU 


hoc  signnm  cm 


•^ 


da.  quod  tola  mentia  devoikioe 


famuli  tui  religiosa  tides  oonstmxit  trophaeom  sdUcet 
victoriae  tuae  et  redemptionls  nostrae.  .  .  .  Radiet  bie 
Unigenlti  Filii  tui  splendor  divinltatis  in  anro^  emicei 
gloria  passionis  in  ligno.  in  cruore  nitilet  nostrae  mtJitis 
redemptio.  in  splendore  cristalli  nostnu*  murtls  redempUo: 
sit  suurum  protection  spei  certa  ttducia,  eos  dmul  cum 
gtnte  et  piebe  fide  conflrmet,  spe  aolidet,  pace  oonsod«4: 
augeat  triumphis,  ampli  fleet  secundia,  pruftdat  eis  ad  pn^ 
petuitatfm  temporls,  et  a>i  vitam  aetemltatia,''  kc  kc 
A  curiously  miugled  siatu  of  thought  or  feeling  is  indi- 
cated by  this  passage :  the  croes  is  a  symbol  of  Christ 
and  a  token  of  His  victory ;  It  is  of  material  wood,  gokl^ 
Jewels,  kc. ;  but  a  sacramental  power  seems  to  be  rood* 
df  rrd  as  adherent  in  the  symbol ;  its  oonaecratioti  gives  it 
p-ri>onaliiy ;  and  it  is  to  be  addressed  in  |Mtiy«r  aa  if 
pui4iet«t;d  of  actool  powers^ 


cKosa 

v»'tili€<!  en  the  spot,  as  we  imdentand,  by  M. 
Grimottld  de  St.  Laurent.  (Didron's  Annales 
Arck^bhgiqveSf  vol.  xxvi.  p.  5.)  This  Face  of  the 
Lord  seems  in  a  work  of  the  5th  century  to  im- 
port no  more  than  the  name  or  monogram :  but 
it  is  found  again  on  the  oil-vessels  of  Monza. 
(See  Martigny,  s.  t.  Crucifix^  and  Didron,  Annaies 
Arch.  vol.  xxri.)  The  A  and  «  are  at  its  right 
and  left,  and  the  ground  of  the  inner  circle  is  sown 
with  stars ;  that  of  the  outer  with  small  oblong 
spots  in  pairs,  which  probably  indicate  only  ya- 
riations  of  colour  in  the  mosaic  Further  to 
right  and  left  are  Moses  and  Elias  adoring  the 
croKS,  with  St.  Apollinaris  below.  The  ascent  of 
the  mountain  is  indicated  by  trees  and  birds, 
among  which  are  the  unirenmlly  present  sheep. 
The  Holy  Dove  is  not  represented,  the  mosaic 
having  reference  to  the  Tran-sfiguration  only. 
Above  the  cross  are  the  letters  IMDVC,  which 
Ciampini  interprets  as  **  Immolatio  Domini  Jesus 
Christi :"  below  it  the  words  '*  Salus  Mundi." 
Didron,  however  {Christian  fconograjJiy,  p.  396, 
vol.  i.),  asserts  on  the  authority  of  M.  Lacroix, 
who  has  given  particular  attention  to  the  church 
of  S.  Apoll  inare  in  Classe,  that  these  letters  are 
really  IX6TC.  The  accession  of  Constant ine 
seems  to  have  been  an  occasion  of  publicly 
avowing  to  the  Pagans,  and  therefore  of  more 
vigorously  enforcing  on  the  Christian  mind,  the 
sacriBcial  death  of  the  Lord  for  man.  The  office 
of  Christ  was  distinguished  from  the  person  of 
Christ :  the  cross  was,  so  to  sjjeak,  extricated 
from  the  monogram ;  and  its  full  import,  long 
understood  and  felt  by  all  Christians,  was  now 
mnde  explicit.  However  long  the  change  from 
the  symbolic  cross  to  the  realist  or  portrait 
crucifix  may  have  taken — with  whatever  long- 
enduring  awe  and  careful  reverence  the  corporeal 
sulTering  of  the  Lord  may  have  been  veiled  in 
symbol — the  progress  of  a  large  part  of  the 
Church  to  actual  representation  of  the  Lord  in 
the  act  of  death  seems  to  have  been  logically 
sertain  from  the  time  when  His  death  as  a  male- 
factor for  all  men  was  avowed  and  proclaimed  to 
the  heathen.  The  gradual  progress  or  transi- 
tion from  the  symbol  to  the  representation  is 
partly  traced  out  s.  v.  Crucifix  ;  and  as  the  words 
**  cross "  and  "  crucifix  **  are  to  a  great  extent 
confounded  in  their  popular  use  in  most  European 
languages,  particularly  in  lioman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, the  following  tentative  distinction  may 
perhaps  hold  good, — that  a  cross  with  any  symbol 
or  other  representation  of  a  victim  attached  to  it, 
or  anyhow  placed  on  it,  passes  into  the  cruci- 
Bcial  category. 

The  usual  threefold  division  of  the  form  of  the 
cross  into  the  Crux  Decussata  or  St.  Andrew's 
cross;  the  Crux  Commissa,  Tau,  or  Egyptian, 
.ind  the  Immissa  or  upright  four-armed  cross, 
seems  most  convenient.  It  would  appear  from 
Ciampini's  plate  above  quoted,  and  is  historically 
probable,  that  the  diNtioction  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  crosses,  by  reason  of  the  equal  or 
unequal  length  of  the  arms,  is  scarcely  within 
our  province,  its  earliest  origin  dates  perhaps 
from  the  time  succeeding  the  Iconoclastic  con- 
troversy (see  Crucifix),  when  the  Latin  mind 
continued  to  insist  specially  on  the  crom  as  the 
instrument  of  the  JA>rd's  death,  and  carefully 
selected  the  most  probable  shape  of  the  cross  on 
which  He  suffered.  The  symbol  of  the  inter- 
secting bars  was  enough  for  the  Greek.     As  a 
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Christian  emblem,  the  decussated  cross  may  be 
considered  the  most  ancient :  but  all  are  of  the 
earliest  age  -  of  Christian  work ;  as  are  many 
curious  varieties  of  the  cruciform  figure.  The 
forms  in  the  woodcuts  are  Christian  adoptions  of 
pre-Christian  crosses.  They  are  supposed  by 
Martigny  and  others  to  be  what  he  calls  formH 
diaaimu/i^es ;  or  ancient  s3rmbols  adopted  by 
Christians  as  sufficiently  like  the  cross  or  tree 
of  punishment  to  convey  to  their  minds  the 
associations  of  the  Lord's  suffering,  without  pro- 
claiming it  in  a  manner  which  would  shock 
heathen  prejudice  unnecessarily.  Constantino 
appears  to  have  felt  that  a  time  was  come  when 
his  authority  could  enforce  a  different  feeling 
with  regard  to  the  death  of  the  Lord  for  men. 
He  used  the  cross  or  monogram  privately  and 
publicly ;  impressed  it  on  the  arms  of  his  soldiers ; 
and  erected  large  crosses  on  the  Hippodrome  and 
elsewhere  in  Constantinople.  His  use  of  it  on 
his  standards  is  well  known.  (Cf.  Labarum, 
DRAOONARiua)  Euseb.,  Vit.  Const,  iiL  3,  refers 
to  the  Triumphal  Cross  made  and  set  above  the 
Dragon  by  Constantino.  For  his  vision  and  the 
making  of  the  Labarum,  see  ibid,  pp.  28-39 ; 
Bingham,  Antiq.  s.  v.  Crucifix.  Of  its  use  on 
coins,  which  appears  to  begin  with  Valentinian  L, 
A.D.   304-375,   see  coin   of  Valens  in  Angelo 


of  ou-Uart  «pnch.    (DUrua,  •  I&  ChrtfUaaiMb 
foLL  P.99S.) 


Rocca,  infra.  It  seems  as  if  Constantine  really 
hoped  to  use  the  Chnstian  symbol  as  a  token 
of  union  for  his  vnst  empire,  with  that  mix- 
ture of  sincere  faith,  superstition,  and  ability 
which  characterized  most  of  his  actions.  The 
frequent  recurrence  of  the  tovrt^  pina  on 
ancient  crosses  shows  the  importance  which 
he  and  others  attached  to  his  vision.  Ter- 
tullian's  words  mny  suffice  to  express  the 
general  use  of  the  cross  in  private  in  his  time 
{De  Cor.  Mil.  c.  iii.) :  ^  Ad  omnem  progressura 
atque  promotum ;  ad  omnem  aditum  atque 
exitum :  ad  calcentum,  ad  lavacra,  ad  mensas, 
ad  lumina,  ad  cubilia,  ad  sedilia  : — quaecunque 
nos  conversatio  exercet,  frontem  crucis  signjiculo 
terimui.."  This  is  paralleled  by  St.  Chryso- 
stom*s  irarraxov  c6^<ricc<r6cu(r.  aravphpy—vckpa 
ipxovfftf  wapk  iipxofityots,  xofA  yvifai(,ly  vo^^ 
iv^paffi,  .  .  .  ,  iv  tirXois  k.  iv  woffrd^rty,  iw 
ffKtvtffiy  kpyvpoli,  iy  rolx^y  ypa^pai%,  Julian 
had  derided  the  Christians  as  ciiK^i^a}  ffraupow 
aKiceypo/^ovvrts  4y  ry  fitn&xtpj  &c.  They  were 
accusal  of  worshipping  it  as  a  divinity  or  fetiche. 
Sec  the  words  of  the  pagan  Caecilius,  in  Minucius 
Keiii  Octac.  cc.  ix.  and  xxix. :  **El  qu^  hommem 


4M  CBOm 

tnmuw  nnpi'liclc  pro  tuSaon  , 
.igD*  firalia  coruta  ourtmoDiii  CibulutnT,  con- 
graeatii  parditii  ueltnitigque, ....  ut  id  colant 
i;noil  menatni."   H«  in  uuwereil  eimplr,  "  Cmcsi 

DM  colimiu  Dcc  opUniaa."  Thi*  ii  Also  nfcired 
to  by  Malann-.,  A  Piciurit,  c  t^  with  numj 
otket  puu^o,     [See  Siqn  or  the  CbOu.] 


Itu,  the  1 
r  dedicatl 


.vej«i  t, 


nper- 


uirtual  or  nmembtnd  persecutioiu  But  thii  use 
cf  it  would  neceuuily  leHil  oa  from  Che  '.houf^ht 
of  U:i  penoD  to  that  of  His  ineriRce.  S«  the 
iMoription  by  I'nuliBin  of  Nuiii,  who  made  sndi 
ample  usi  of  pictorijU  and  other  decoratiooB, 
plaUd    under  K  crow  at   the   entrance   of  hii 


The  pnrate  uie  of  crossee,  or  repreHntntioni 
of  the  cross,  [i  highlj  uncertain  hefbre  CoiutaD- 
tine,  thoQgh  Unrtigay  refers  tn  Peiret  (Gtla- 
comidi  de  Some,  it.  pi.  itI.  74)  for  certain  stones. 
apparently  beloDging  to  rings,  on  which  the  cross 
U  engraved,  Hnd  which  appcHr  to  be  of  dale  prior 
to  CoaitiiDtiiK.  It  neetna  pmbnble  that  the  use 
of  the  moDogrsm  prerailed  twfure  nm!  during  hit 
A  time,  with  Ku:rilii:ial  meaning  attach- 
^jy       ing  mare  and  more  to  the  cruciform 

^^  in  the  Christian  mind.  (See  Bintcrim, 
-^'^      ™l.  iT.  part  ii.) 

The  most  interesting  cross  in  eiistence  of  this 
kind  seems  to  be  the  pectoral  cross  or  iyni^Titr 
in  gold  and  niello,  described  last  by  U.St.  Laurent 
in  Ilidron's  Aumka  Arthebfo^jv/va.  It  U  uiil  to 
contain  a  fmgmeut  of  the  wood  of  the  cross,  and 
beiira  OD  its  front  1!:MAN0VhA  NOBISCVM 
DK.VS  DD  the  back,  "  Crux  est  lita  mlhi ;  mors, 
inimice,  tibi,"  in  same  chantctcrs.  It  must  date 
from  near  the  time  of  the  Lnipreai  Helena,  when 
many  like  crosses  began  to  be  worn.  Compare 
drawing  of  serpent  below  the  monogram. 

One  example  is  given  by  Boldetti  of  a  tau- 
crOM,  dating  a.d.  370  according  to  the  cddsuIb  : 

appear  by  actual  examples  till  the  5th  century. 
This  question  of  data  can  hardly  be  decided  in 
the  Catacombs,  from  the  number  of  crosses  in- 
(cribed  there  by  pilgrims  of  all  jxriods. 

Thei«  is  *  passage  from  Serernt  Sauctus 
Eadeleshias  or  Entelechius,  a  Christian  poet,  pro- 
bably of  Aqultalne,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tth 
century,  where  a  ijhristijiu  shepherd  has  Mcured 
his  flock  from  di«aiie  by  planting  or  marking 
between  their  harm  ("sigoum  mediis  frontibus 
additum  ")  the  cro»  of  "  the  God  men  worship  in 

■  Kgnnm.  qood  perhlbrnl  eve  cmds  Iiel 
Idignla  qui  oDlliar  luliu  in  orbUnu. 
CSuioos,  perpetni  gLorts  oomiiilfe,*'  kc 


■mplrs  awl  dbmusion  of  this  suijcct,  si 


CBOflS 

ing  the  croM ;  ana  It  la  ponrilile  that  !■  A 
provinces  the  asaociations  of  shameflil  deatli  sq 
not  have  clung  to  It  so  closely.  U.  I^nntf 
make*  the  obvioua  nmark  that  the  use  of  Ikr 
cross  spread  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  ti 
advoDce  of  Christisnity,  and  speaks  of  iti  ai 
and  fleer  use  in  .Africa,  qooling  De  Road,  D.T.C. 
For  ConataDtine's  golden  crovi  on  the  tomb  ut 
St.  Peter,  see  .\Dastaains,  Lib.  Pontiff,  U  S^ 
Hiiro,  p.  8,  Scr.  Byi.  (Fabroti);  also  Eaiebis\ 
OmuI.  Mt.  iii.  49.  Two  crosses  from  the  Ckta- 
comb  ofSt.  Pontianas  given  by  Bottari,  tav.  ilii.- 
ilvi.,  richlr  adorned  with  jewels  ajid  metal-work, 
one  of  vthicb  has  the  A  »  attached  to  It  by 
chains,  may  also  date  from  the  y«an  imme- 
diately preceding  Conslantine.  if  not  works  o( 
his  time.  The  great  Cross  of  the  Utcran.  » 
called,  is  referred  to  his  time,  and  appitrenti; 
accepted  as  of  that  date  by  Hnt«rim,  toI.  iv. 
part  i.  frontis[riece.  It  is  in  moaaic,  and  though 
restored  by  Nicolas  IV.,  can  hardly  have  htea 
altered,  i t  i*  a  plain  croes,  baring  a  ■Dedsllioa 
of  the  Lotd'a  baptism  tX  it*  intersection.  The 
Holy  Spirit,  in  form  of  a  dove,  with  nimbus 
hoTcrs  above;  and  from  Him  seems  to  proceed 
the  baptismal  (bnntain,  which  at  the  croes-foet 
becomes  the  source  of  the  fbtir  rirers,  Gihon, 
Piion,  Tigrif,  Euphrate*.     Between  the  rivers  is 


the  Holy  City  of  God,  guarded  by  the  archangal 
Michael,  behind  whom  springs  up  a  palm-tre^ 
on  which  sits  the  Phipnli  as  a  symbol  of  Chnit. 
[PiKENIX.]  Two  sUgs  below  near  the  water* 
repi'esent  the  heathen,  BCckiag  baptism ;  aod 
■■■■-'        usual,  for  the 


Uebre' 


ind  Gen 


t  Churd 


compared  with  a  timi! 

.  a  hill,  and  the  four  river 
with   stags,  tic.,  as  both 


hould 
■n  by  De  Boai 


,   and   indeed  wiib 


e  of  the  Tau,  palibularj,  or  EgrjiliiB 


Cna*,'    *•  poeriil    from    p»rliaps   Ihe   enrliat 

Tprrioil.  Soni!  >peciiil  ditli<:ultics  "iipMr  i 
to  be  conoecteJ  with  it,  ita  it  i«  be-  • 
yond  donW  a  pre-ChriBliKii  fitiIiIcm,  I 
ud  1*  inch  coanected  In  the  mindf 
of  thatt  who  uifd  it  with  special,  at  1«ut  I 
pre-Chrutian.  menninga.     The»  i: 


Betb  Orerk  nnil  Komnn  crosiH,  and  in  partl- 
ilu  crurifomi  churches'  Bom.'tinies  pasitn  one 
-  ereo  two  additiunnl  cross  limbs,  shorter  thaD 

:  mnin  or  ceotraE  one.     Tbe  upprr  idditiouil 


spwiil 


-  it'ly. 


'^ 


[i  lUppoted  by  Didroi  to  it 


witb  E^j-ptiHD 
natart-wonbip  through  tiie  Crui  AdshIi,  snd 
which  include  nil  the  Ophite  and  Gnoatic 
an**  of  the  lynibol,  sod  iti  CDDDCiion  witb 
the  Mrpeat,  u  a  eign  of  ■trength,  wiidom, 
be;  2ud\y,  thoM  of  Hebrew  origin,  coDOected 
u  tTp«  with  the  Old  Teitameat,  and  through 
Hint  with  IbeChrbtixD  fnith,— the  wood  Iwrne  by  i 
liiinc.  aod  the  tao  or  crwta  od  which  the  Lniien  ' 
wrpent  was  «npporte<).     Didrou'l 


the  title 

over  the  bead 

f  theCru 

thi»bes 

Tbo 

laben 

rlliF< 

placed  abcTB 

the  mair 

croM-bar,  aa  i 

tbe 

:iTl 

they 

certainly  re- 

ciFii.]  See  two  coins  of  Valensaid 
Angelo  Rocca,  Bi6i.  Krfirano,  rol. 
one,  H  nununiH  aerau,  hai  the  three 
other  witb  two  smaller  cion-beama  uoder 


istheai 


cro«<  of  tbe  Old  Ti 

nrned  witb  it  as  mcb,  and  may  refer  foi 
i&lrreiitiij;  nnd  erndite  ipeculnlioD  OD  the  pl-e- 
Christian  crow,  or  dei:uiciated  figure,  to  the  teit 
and  reference!  nf  to  article  \a  the  EdiHbargA 
Smlr-r  o(  J^ml,  1870. 

The  t-iu  appenn  in  the  Cnlltitine  Oitacomb,  id 
■  Hpulchml  iuscrijilion.  referred  to  the  ord  cen- 


IRK 


NE.    This  freqacDtly 


Bccurx  eUwhere  (Do  Kos^i,  Bullet.  1863,  p.  3S); 
aod  tome  of  the  cruciliie*  on  the  resseln  of  the 
tre.-k>ary  nf  Monin  are  of  the  aame  ihape.  (See 
IMdrciu'n  Annalex  Artk^il'i'iiiuta,  vv.  iivl-vii.) 
Still  in  aome  of  Ihe  earliest  exainiilea  it  ma} 
posiljly  have  been  used,  even  by  Christians,  ii 
the  lire-Christian  wo^o,  as  a  type  of  life  Id  thi 

Id  BoMetti,  lib.  ii.  e.  iii.  p.  353,  an  Egyptiai 
cnoui  'if  blacli  Diarble  mouic  ii  given,  which  miij 
lirohibli  be  of  Liter  diite  than  tb«  catacamb  in 
which  it  was  found ;  but  the  neit  page  cuntaini 
an  early  iusi:riplion  of  the  tan  between  A  and  ■■. 


•>,      He  inotei  tbe  (allowing 


T 

;e  from  Tvrt 


<a  this  form  of  the  cross, 
who  refers  to  Kieltiel  thus:  "  i'ertmnsi  medio 
porlae  Id  mediam  Jerusalem  et  da  signum  Tau 
in  iVoDtibiu  Tirofnm.  Iji™  enim  liters  Grne- 
romm  Tao,  wslm  autem  T,  apeciea  cmcis."— 
A'lv.  Mareim.  lib.  Iii.  'ii.     Thia  form  of  crosi  is 


H  may  be  traced  to  the 


military  term  tlalio,  and  applied  to  a 
large  cross  on  tbe  chief  altar,  or  in  gome  pric- 
cijal  place  of  a  church,  but  occasionally  removed 
or  carried  in  processiuD  to  another  plai«,  '"kd 
then  const"    "  ■  .    .  - 

Bottari,  tav.   ilr., 
Cross.)  Processional 

use  of  tbe  Labarum  m  vonsianimes  armv.  <inu 
also  of  his  labstitution  of  the  Cross  foi-  ti.e 
Dragon,  or  placing  it  above  tbe  Dragon  "o 
sUndarda  of  cohorts,  Ac  (See  the  Church  nse 
of  tbe  word  Dracooarius,  ttandard-beitrtr.'} 

The  diatiuction  between  the  Cross  of  tbe  Re- 

of  the  Passion,  ia  tricvahle  to  early  timet,  ta 
Oampini,  V.  M.  tav.  ivii.  D  (cb.  viii.),  our  Lord 
in  glory  standi  by  and  cujiports  a  large  cro«^ 
having  the  angels  Michael  and  Gabriel  on  either 


(SeeCRuaFiLandrefert 

lie.)     It  is  also  borne  bv  cur  Lord 

"  >n>  of  the  Descent  into  Hsdes. 


Hi  delle  Mara,  aul  Sta.  Hula  Uutglcn  neie 
1  Ibe  lonn  of  ■  .joa    Thai  or  S.  Caila  b  ■ 
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of  the  rictory  gained  by  the  sofferings  to  which 
tha  Passion-croM  calls  oar  special  attention. 

The  drawing  of  the  engraved  stone  or  signet- 
cross  at  p.  495,  with  the  motto  "^  Sains/'  repre- 
sents a  Jeyice  with  the  triumphal  cross.  The 
monogram  of  the  Lord  is  placed  over  the  ser- 
pent, which  vainly  tempts  the  doves,  who  look 
14)  the  symbol  of  their  Lord.  But  see  s,  v. 
Serpent. 

The  statement  of  Bede  (BInterim,  vol.  iv.  i.  p. 
5(-l)  relating  to  the  four  kinds  of  wood  of  which  the 
ems  was  made — the  npright  of  cypress,  the  cross- 

(A) 


la  OMDtlwy  of  DomMft. 
(Boldcttl.  1U>. JL 0  ULixSSS.) 

piece  of  cedar,  the  head-piece  of  fir,  and  the  mppe- 
daneum  of  box — departs  from  the  Eastern  tradi- 
tion, which  substitutes  olive  and  palm  for  the  two 
latter  varieties  of  wood.  This  forms  part  of  the 
legendary  history  of  the  cross,  with  which  we  are 
not  concerned.  The  only  remarks  to  be  made  by 
way  of  conclusion  or  summary  app^^r  to  be  these  * 
that  a  double,  and  indeed  manifold,  meaning 
Attached  to  the  cross  from  the  earliest  ages. 
Derived  as  a  Christian  sign  from  the  monogram, 
and  connected  with  traditions  of  ancient  learning 
by  its  Egyptian  form,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
■taod  for  all  things  to  all  men.    To  the  earliest 


members  of  the  Church  it  represented  thtb 
Master,  who  was  all  in  all  to  them ;  and  that  in 
their  view,  a  somewhat  wider  and  happier  eat 
than  in  later  days,  it  represented  all  the  fiuth — 
the  person  of  Christ,  His  death  for  man,  and  the 
life  and  death  of  man  in  Christ.  The  Lateral 
and  other  crosses  point  to  baptism  and  all  its 
train  of  Christian  thought,  without  immediate 
reference  to  the  Lord's  sacrifice.  [Lamb.]  Con- 
stantine  indeed  (see  Anastat.  Vit.  Poktif.  in 
Sylvestro)  seems  to  have  attached  the  symbolic 
Lamb  to  the  Baptist  and  the  sacrament  he  ad 
ministered,  as  well  as  to  the  Lord's  Supper  ani^ 
the  showing  forth  of  His  death.  The  tendency 
of  Christian  feeling  towards  special  or  exclusir* 
contemplation  of  the  Lord's  sufferings  and  death 
is  matter  of  ecclesiastical  history ;  and  its  effect 
on  Christian  emotion,  and  therefore  on  Christian 
art,  is  the  transition  from  the  cross  into  the 
crucifix.     (See  s.  v.) 

An  evidence  of  the  feelings  of  subdued  triumph 
with  which  the  cross  was  regarded  in  the  earliest 
times,  as  a  symbol  first  of  the  Lord's  life  and 
death,  then  of  the  life  and  death  of  man,  is 
that  it  is  so  frequently  wreathed,  embossed,  or 
otherwise  ornamented  with  flowers.  Even  as  late 
as  the  Monza  vessels,  it  is  represented  as  a  living 
and  budding  stem ;  but  the  cross  from  St.  Ponti- 
anus,  giveu  by  Bottari,  xliv.  is  made  to  put  forth 
golden  or  silver  flowers  half-way  up  its  stem. 

Count  Melchior  de  yoguii(Bemte  Arch^blogique, 
vol.  vii.  p.  201)  gives  a  highly  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  ruins,  or  rather  the  scarcely-injured 
remains,  of  four  ancient  Christian  towns,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Orontes,  between  Antioch  and 
Aleppo.  They  contain  many  ancient  crosses^  and 
were  probably  deserted  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
first  Mussulman  invasion.  **  On  est  transportf^" 
he  says,  '*  au  milieu  de  la  societe'  chretienne  . . . 
non  plus  la  vie  cachee  des  catacombes,  ni  I'ex- 
istence  humilice,  timide,  souffrante,  mais  une  vie 

large,  opulente,  artistique Des  croix,  des 

monogrammes  du  Christ  sent  sculptcns  en  relief 
sur  la  plupart  des  portes :  le  ton  de  ces  inscrip- 
tions indique  une  epoque  voisine  du  triomphe  de 
I'Eglise. . . .  Le  graffito  d'un  peintre  obscur,  qui, 
decorant  un  tombeau,  a,  pour  essayer  son  pinceao, 
trace  sur  le  paroi  du  rocher  des  monogrammes 
du  Christ,  et  dans  son  enthousiasme  de  Chr^ien 
c^mancipe  eicrit,  en  paraphrasant  le  labarum,  Tovre 
viK^  Ceci  triomphe."  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

C/BOSS,  Adoration  of.  {Adoratio  Cntcitf 
il  irpoffK^niffts  rod  crruvpov.) 

I.  Adoration  of  the  Cross  from  the  keatken 
point  of  tieir..r-Chri8tianity  being  a  "  religion  of 
the  cross,"  the  cross  being  in  every  Christian 
teacher's  mouth  as  the  watchword  of  the  new 
&ith,  the  action  of  signing  with  the  cross  [Siax 
OF  THE  Cross]  being  believed  in  by  the  Chris- 
tians as  a  preservative  against  all  dangers  bodily 
and  spiritual,  what  wonder  is  it  that  the  heathen 
should  have  seen  in  early  Christianity  but  a 
aravpoKarptioj  and  in  the  cross  but  a  Christiai 
idol  not  less  material  than  their  own? 

Thus  we  find  Tertullian  feeling  it  necessary 
carefully  to  combat  this  among  divers  false 
views  of  Christian  worship  prevalent  among  the 
heathen.  His  words,  with  the  logic  of  which 
we  have  nothmg  to  do,  are  **  Sed  et  qui  Crnds 
nos  religios4)s  putat,  consecrancus  erit  noster  :"— 
Even  if  we  did  woi*ship  the  cross,  we  should  be 
no  worse  than  yon,  for  the  cross  enters  directly 


J 
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w  indirectly  into  your  own  objects  of  wonhip ; 
for  example,  as  being  the  structure  around 
which  the  makers  of  images  of  the  gods  would 
fxrsi  erect  the  claj  model,  or  as  being  the  frame- 
work of  trophies  reared  in  honour  of  victory 
whom  you  adore  as  a  deity  (Apol.  c.  16  ;  and  in 
similar  strain.  Ad  Nationes  i.  c.  12). 

We  find  references  to  the  same  heathen  taunt 
in  the  Octavitu  of  Minucius  Felix,  as  e.g.  in  c.  9, 
where  the  heathen  objector  winds  up  his  re- 
marks *^  ut  id  colant  quod  merentur ;"  and 
again  (c.  12),  **  et  jam  non  adorandae,  sed  sub- 
oundae  Cruces."  The  writer  in  meeting  this 
attack  speaks  as  Tertullian  had  done  of  the  way 
in  wliich  the  cross  entered  into  heathenism,  and 
add:*  (c.  29),  **Cruces  etiam  nee  colimus,  nee 
optamus,**  by  which  he  seems  to  mean.  We 
Christians  do  not  worship  the  cross  so  as  to  give 
such  adoration  and  honour  to  it  as  you  heathen 
to  your  idols.  That  this  misconception  on  the 
part  of  the  heathen  was  not  speedily  overcome 
may  be  seen  from  the  case  of  so  intelligent  a 
m:<n  as  the  Emperor  Julian,  who,  a  century 
after  Minucius  had  written,  taunts  the  Chris- 
tians, as  the  Caecilius  of  that  writer  had  done, 
witii  inconsistency,  in  that  while  they  refused  to 
reverence  (xpoa-jcwfiv)  the  sacred  Ancile  which 
fell  down  from  Jupiter  and  was  preserved  among 
them  as  a  pledge  of  the  protection  ever  to  be 
shown  to  the  city,  they  still  reverenced  the 
wood  of  the  cross,  continually  made  the  sign  of 
it  on  their  foreheads,  and  engraved  it  before 
their  houses  (Cvril  Alex.  Contra  JtUiunum,  lib. 
vi.  Patroi.  Gr.  Ixxvi.  795).  The  gist  of  Cyril's 
answer  is  worthy  of  notice : — Since  Christ  the 
Lord  and  Saviour  of  all  divested  Himself  of  His 
Divine  Majesty,  and  leaving  His  Father's  Throne 
was  willing  to  take  upon  Him  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  to  be  made  in  the  likeness  of  man, 
.ind  to  die  the  cruel  and  ignominious  death  of 
the  cross,  therefore  we  being  reminded  of  these 
things  by  the  sight  of  the  cross,  and  taught  that 
One  died  thereon  that  we  all  might  have  life, 
value  the  symbol  as  productive  of  thankful 
remembrance  of  Him. 

n.  Poifd  of  view  of  early  Christian  writer s. — 
Having  thus  alluded  to  the  adoration  of  the 
cross  as  seen  from  the  heathen  point  of  view,  we 
shall  next  endeavour  to  trace  the  existence  of 
the  idea  among  Christians  of  a  modified  form 
of  reverence  to  be  paid  to  the  cross.  That  idea 
may  be  expressed  roughly  thus :  No  reverence 
is  paid  to  the  material  cross  as  such ;  it  is  the 
idea  of  the  cross  for  which  reverence  is  felt ;  but 
it  is  the  reverence  or  worship  due  to  a  most 
holy  or  cherished  thing,  not  that  which  is  due 
to  God,  irpo<riruKt)<rif,  not  \arp9ia.  Certain  it  is 
that  in  this  modified  sense  of  worship  the  early 
Christians  maintained  the  duty  of  reverence  to 
the  sacred  symbol  of  redemption  (see  especially 
Jjb  Nourry's  Dissertnti/t  in  Minuc,  Fel.  c.  xii. 
Art.  4  in  Patrol,  iii.  531).  Thus  Eusebius  says 
of  Constautinc,  rhv  vucoiroihv  irl^ia  aravpSif 
^  Vita  Cfjiist.  i.  31  ;  cf.  iV».  ii.  16;  iv.  21;  and 
Orttio  de  ItiudVnis  Const,  c.  9 ;  also  Sozomen 
i.  4,  d(i  rov  fia(ri\4cos  riy97<r9ai  koI  irptHrKvy^- 
ffttts  yfp6finrT0  vaph  rwy  trrpariwruy).  Cyril 
cf  Jerusalem  (£/>.  ad  Const,  p.  247)  speaks 
of  rl  (rotrfipioy  rov  erravpov  ^vKoy,  The 
above«mentioned  instances  taken  by  themselves 
might  be  viewed  as  due  to  a  somewhat  rhe- 
iMical  way  of  speaking,  but  the  real  nature  of 
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the  feeling  is  shown   by  the  following  mort 
definite  instances. 

Ambrose  (In  6b.  Ifisodosii,  §  46)  tells  of  the 
Empress  Helena's  adoration  of  the  cross  after  her 
discovery  of  Pilate's  superscription,  and  adds: 
^  Begem  adoravit,  nou  lignum  utique,  quia  hie 
Gentilis  est  error  et  vanitas  impiorum ;  sed 
adoravit  ilium  qui  pependit  in  ligno,  scriptus 
in  Cruce."  Shortly  afterwards  he  describes  how 
the  cross  was  placed  upon  kings  by  Helena,  ^  ut 
in  regibus  adoretur." 

Jerome,  again,  in  the  Epitaphium  Paukuf 
Matris  (Ep,  108  ad  Eustochiuniy  §  9,  PatroL 
xxii.  883),  says  that  **  Paula  prostrata  ante 
Crucem  auasi  pendentem  Dominum  cemei'et, 
adorabat.' 

In  the  above  instances  Ambrose  and  Jerome 
are  referring  to  the  cross  said  to  be  found  by 
Helena,  but  in  the  case  of  Minucius  and  others 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Constantine  the  allusion 
is  necessarily  to  crosses,  viewed  as  signs  and 
images  of  the  true  cross;  and  the  view  which 
is  controverted  i*  the  belief  of  the  heathen 
world  in  the  veneration  paid  by  Christians  to 
the  cross  absolutely  (see  further,  Origen,  in 
Celsum  ii.  47).  Cf.  further  the  dbtinction  as 
drawn  by  Augustine  (Tt-act.  i.  in  Johannem, 
§  16):  **  Dicimus  quidem  lignum  vitam,  sed 
secundum  intellectum  lignum  Crucis  nnde  acce- 
pimus  vitam."  The  same  line  is  taken  in  the 
Quaestiones  adAntiochwn  ducem  (xxxix. :  Ptdrot. 
Or,  xxviii.  622),  falsely  attributed  to  Athanasius, 
in  answer  to  the  question.  Why,  when  God  has 
forbidden  through  His  prophets  the  worship  of 
created  things,  do  we  offer  adoration  to  images 
and  the  cross  ?  Rusticus  Diaconus,  a  writer  of 
the  time  of  Pope  Vigilius,  carefully  defines  th« 
matter  in  the  same  way,  for  after  maintaining 
the  adoration  of  the  cross  as  leading  on  to  that 
of  the  Crucified,  he  adds,  "  non  tamen  Crucem 
coadorare  dicimur  Christo  "  {Contra  Acephalos  : 
Patrol.  Ixvii.  1218). 

John  Damascenus  (ob.  circa  756  a.d.)  is  careful 
exactly  to  define,  as  the  above-mentioned  writers 
have  done,  the  nature  of  the  reverence  paid  by 
Christians  to  the  cross.  He  says  {de  fde  ortho^ 
doxa  iv.  11):   wpoaieuuovfi^y  t\   koI  thy  rvtrov 
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tik'tiy  rifiwm^s  {fi^  yivoiro\  &AA^  rhv  rvjtop 
&s  Xpurrov  trififioKov.  And  hereon,  he  adds, 
may  our  adoration  of  the  cross  rest,  fy$a  yao 
&K  ^  T^  <n)/iCfoy,  iK97  Ktd  ainht  farai. 

Further  illustrations  of  the  wide  spread  of  the 
feeling  are  to  be  found  in  numerous  narratives  of 
the  Fathers,  of  a  more  or  less  legendary  cha- 
racter, referring  to  the  miraculous  power  in- 
herent in  the  sacred  symbol.  Thus  Sozomen 
{Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  3)  gives  us  an  account  of  a  certain 
physician  named  Probianus  who  had  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  but  who  would  not  ac- 
cord honour  to  the  cross  as  the  sign  of  salva- 
tion, until  when  suffering  from  a  painful  disease 
of  the  feet  he  was  taught  by  a  vision  [cf.  Altar, 
p.  66]  to  find  in  reverence  of  the  cross  a  means 
of  relief,  and  thus  was  cured.  [We  again  find 
this  story,  cited  from  Sozomen,  in  the  Historia 
Tripartita  (ii.  19),  compiled  by  Cassiodorus.] 

A  parallel  incident  is  that  related  by  Evagrins 
{Eccl.  Hist.  iv.  26),  to  the  effect  that  on  the 
burning  of  Antioch  by  Chosroes,  the  bishop  of 
Apamea  conseuted  to  display  the  wood  of  th* 
cross  to  the  adoration  of  the  people,  that  theii 
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last  kiss  of  the  sacred  relic  might  he  as  it  were 
their  Tiaticum  to  the  other  world.  The  his- 
torian mentions  that  he  was  present  with  his 
parents,  and  describes  the  scene  at  some  length, 
and  tells  how,  while  the  bishop  made  the  cii*cait 
of  the  church  carrying  the  cross  A<nrcp  iv  rats 
Kuplcus  r&p  wpoiTKvrf\tT99tv  iiiiipaxs  ttOtffro,  he 
was  followed  by  a  large  mass  of  flame,  blazing 
bnt  not  consuming :  a  token  of  the  safety  vouch- 
safed to  the  city. 

Again,  Bede  (ffist  Eccl.  iii.  2)  tells  us  of 
Oswald,  a  Saxon  king  (635  A.D.),  who,  being  in 
imminent  danger  in  war,  erected  and  offered 
adoration  to  a  cross,  by  which  victory  was 
secured. 

One  more  illustration  may  suffice.  In  the 
Trullan  Synod  held  at  Constantinople  in  691  A.D., 
it  was  ordained  that  since  the  cross  shows  to  us 
the  way  of  salvation,  and  therefore  we  offer  to 
it  in  words  and  in  thought  our  adoration,  it 
should  be  distinctly  prohibited  to  engrave  crosses 
on  the  pavement,  where  they  would  be  trodden 
under  foot,  and  that  where  these  already  existed 
they  should  be  erased  (can.  73;  Labbe,  09n- 
ciliay  vi.  1175). 

The  above  examples  clearly  prove  the  ex- 
utence  amongst  the  early  Christians  of  a  venera- 
tion for  the  cross,  combined  with  the  feeling 
of  the  necessity  of  excluding  from  this  the  idea 
of  absolute  worship.  The  constant  use  of  the 
sign  of  the  cross  [Sign  of  the  Cross]  is  a 
further  exemplification  of  this. 

The  special  character  of  hymns  is  obviously 
such  as  to  admit  of  a  less  exact  style  of  lan- 
guage, but  the  tone  of  the  early  Christian  poets 
shows  clearly  the  nature  of  their  views  as  to  the 
veneration  of  the  cross.  In  a  poem  (/>«  Passkme 
Domini)  attributed  by  some  to  Lactantius,  it  is 
saidi'(vv.  50  sqq.) : — 

**  Flecte  gran  lignnmque  Crncte  vonerahlle  adore 
Flebilitf,  iiinocuo  tenramque  cmore  mad»'nieni 
Ore  petens  hitmili."  * 

Much  again  can  be  gathered  from  Prudentius 
(405  A.D.)  on  this  point.  Thus  we  tind  {Apo- 
theosis 446) — 

**  Jam  purpura  snpplex 
Sternltur  Ameadae  rectoris  ad  atria  Ctifiotl. 
Vexlllumque  Crucis  summus  dominator  adoret" 

Again  in  the  description  of  Constantino's  victory 
ever  Maxentius  {Contra  Symtnachum  i.  494),  he 
says — 

"  Tunc  iUe  senatus 
Militiae  nltricis  titnlum,  Chritftique  venmdum 
Nomen  adoravit  quod  coUucebat  In  armls." 

The  allusion  here  is  to  the  cross  and  the  mono- 
gram on  the  labarum  (cf.  also  Cath,  vi.  129,  and 
Paulinus  Nol.  Poem.  xxx.  97  sqq.). 

Finally,  we  may  cite  the  words  of  Seduiius 
{Cannen  Faachaky  lib.  v.  188 ;  Patrol,  xix. 
724)— 

"  Neve  quis  Ignoret  bpedem  Cruets  osee  oolendam." 


•  In  the  proIeiKomona  to  tho  Roman  edition  of  Pru- 
dnitiuB  {PatnA,  lix.  669).  the  aixuaation  la  brought 
against  (ieorge  FabridOH  of  tampering  wUlv  the  above,  by 
omitting,  tlirough  doctrinal  proclivities,  the  words  "  lig- 
numque. . . .  flcbilis ;"  a  proceeding  Jiistly  repreb'-nd«tl 
by  John  Albert  Ftibricins :  "  Kane  praeKtitiaset  0.  Fa- 
bridum  ....  pa««im.  turn  hie  torn  alibi,  non  ita  ftiisse  in 
alienls  operibas  quae  <Hiebat  inginiosum  "  {Bibl.  let.  Ijai. 
pb  7W»  ed.  1712). 
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III.  Adoration  of  the  Cross  in  ttncient  LUnr*' 
aies, — In  the  Western  Church  such  a  rite  hai 
long  been  observed  on  Good  Friday.  The  custau 
is  probably  very  ancient,  and  has  possibly  flowsd 
hither  from  the  East,  for  the  words  of  Paulinus 
(Ep.  31,  Patrol.  Ixi.  329)  with  reference  to  the 
observance  of  the  like  practice  at  Jerusalem, 
will  carry  back  the  date  to  the  4th  century  * : — 
*'Quam  episcopus  urbis  ejus  quotannia,  cum 
Pascha  Domini  agitur,  adorandam  populo  prin- 
oeps  ipse  venerantium  promit.**  According  to 
the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  {Patrol,  Ixxviii.  86X 
at  Vespers  on  Good  Friday  a  cross  is  set  up 
in  front  of  the  altar ;  then — **  Venit  Pontifex, 
adoratam  deoscnlatur  Crucem.  Deinde  episcopi, 
presbyteri,  diacnni  et  caeteri  per  ordinem,  deinde 
populus:  Pontifex  vero  I'edit  in  sedem  usque 
dum  omnes  salutent."  Whenever  a  salutation 
is  made  (salutante  pontifice  vei  populo)  the 
Antiphon  Ecce  lignum  Crucis  is  sung ;  and  then 
when  all  have  saluted,  the  pope  descends  to  the 
front  of  the  altar  and  the  serrice  proceeds. 
Sundry  differences,  but  of  no  great  moment, 
occur  in  the  form  given  in  the  Gelasian  Sacra- 
mentary  {Patrol.  Ixxiv.  1103).  A  more  elabo- 
rate ritual,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Mozarabic  Liturgy  {Patrol.  Ixxxv.  430 ;  Ixxxri 
609),  iu  which  before  Nones  on  Good  Friday, 
after  the  Lord's  Prayer,  came  the  hymn  Ad 
SalutatioMin  Ligni  Domini, 

"  Pange  lingua  gloriosi 
ProcUum  aTtaminis,"  &c. 

This  was  followed  by  the  prayer,  "  O  sancta  Crux, 
in  qua  saius  nostra  pepen'lit,  per  te  introeamos 
ad  Pat  rem,  per  te  veuiam  mereamur,  per  te 
apud  Christum  habeamus  indulgentiam  et 
veniam  ;*'  and  this  again  by  three  antiphons  ds 
lujno  Domini  Nothing  further  is  added  here  in 
the  Breviary  as  to  the  ndonition  of  the  cross,  pos- 
sibly becjiuse  the  rest  is  to  be  found  in  the  Missal. 

From  this  we  learn  the  nature  of  the  cere- 
mony of  adoration  as  performed  at  the  Nones, 
and  this,  as  in  the  preceding  instance,  we  shall 
briefly  describe. 

Two  priests  hold  before  the  altar  a  cross 
draped  in  black,  standing  Hrst  at  the  left,  then 
at  the  right,  and  lastly  at  the  middle  of  the  altar. 
As  each  position  is  occupied,  the  antiphons  are 
respectively  chanted — Popule  mens  quid  fed  tihi 
....  Quia  eduxi  te  . .  .  .  Quid  ultra  debui . . . ., 
with  its  own  response  after  each.  At  the  end 
of  the  third  station  the  ofHciating  priest  receives 
the  cross  from  the  hands  of  the  two  who  are 
holding  it,  and  standing  successively  at  the 
right  end,  the  left  end,  and  the  middle  of  the 
altar,  he  uncovers  at  each  station  respectively 
the  right  arm,  the  left  arm,  and  the  whole  ot 
the  cross,  saying  on  each  occasion,  with  voice 
growing  louder  each  time,  the  antiphon  Ecce 
lignum  Crucis,  to  which  is  responded.  In  qua 
salus  nostra  pepcndit,  it  being  entered  that  as 
each  limb  of  the  cross  is  unveiled,  the  people 
should  bend  the  knee.  The  priest  having  reve> 
rently  placed  the  cross  in  front  of  the  altar 
"statim  presbyteri  cum  suis  ministris  adorent 
Crucem   fleet endo   genua  ter,   cum   summa  re- 

b  Paulinus,  it  will  be  observe,  spealcs  of  this  rite  as 
taking  place  on  the  "  Ptiecb.! ;"  but  there  f-eema  lair 
ground  from  the  context  for  explaining  this,  with  Meoanl, 
of  the  anniversary  of  our  Ix^nl's  cruci/txiun.  (Notes  to 
G  reg.  Sacr.  in  ratroL  Ixxviii.  332.) 
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rerentLA  et  humiliWte  osculando  terram,  et 
ofierant  oblationem  Cruci,  ut  aliis  praebeani 
exaniplum ; "  the  i  •«  is  then  concladed  by  an 
aratio  ad  Crucenij  in  which,  however,  our  liOrd 
18  addrem^  dutinctly,  and  by  the  antiphon 
Crucem  tuam  adoram'ts  Domine, 

Alexander  Leslie,  the  Jesoit  editor,  argues  in 
bis  note  on  the  aboT9  pa^sa^e  for  the  identity 
of  the  terms  adoratw  nnd  »alutatu)  as  applied 
to  the  cross,  the  former  word  being  that  em- 
ployed in  the  Gelasian  and  Gregorian  Sacramen- 
t^iries  and  the  Mozarabic  Missal,  the  latter  m 
the  Mozarabic  Breviary ;  and  Amalarins  (2>0 
£cci.  Off,  i.  14)  cites  the  Ordines  Homani,  "  Prae- 
paratur  crux  ante  altare,  qaam  salutant  et  cbcu- 
lantur  omnes." 

As  illustrating  our  present  subject,  we  may 
quote  from  the  collect  for  the  Festival  of  the 
Exaltation  of  the  Cross  in  the  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentary  :  "  Concede  propitius  ut  qui  ad  adoran- 
d;im  viviBcam  ejus  Crucem  adveniunt  .,.,** 
At  the  end  of  Mass  on  that  day  a  cross  was  held 
up  by  the  pontiff  for  the  adoration  of  the  people 
(cf.  Alcuin,  Adv,  Elipantum,  lib.  ii.  9,  who  fdr- 
nishes  us  with  a  collect,  Ad  EUvatumem  Sanctae 
Crucis) ;  and  a  parallel  instance  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  Greek  Menology  for  September  13, 
Xo/potf ,  6  (oni^6pos  rrjs  tinrffitlas,  rh  d'fimiTow 
rp^aioy,  ^  ${fpa  rrjs  xapaZfltrou,  6  rmv  wurrAy 
trriiptyfids  .  .  .  [See  also  EXALTATION  and 
Finding  of  the  Cross.] 

The  season  which  in  the  Eastern  Church  has 
been  s()ecially  associated  with  the  adoration  of 
the  cross  is  the  third  Sunday  in  Lent,  with  the 
en^uiug  week.  Numerous  sermons  are  extant  in 
tlie  writings  of  the  Greek  Fathers  having  re- 
ference to  this.  Thus  in  one  wrongly  assigned 
to  Chrysostom,  but  apparently  not  long  subse- 
quent to  his  time,  ci;  rrjy  irfMffKuvT^ffiP  rov 
rifiiov  Koi  ^(tfoiroiou  ffravpov  Tp  fitaji  ifii6/AciBi 
rotv  vjiartiitv,  the  writer  speaks  of  the  day  as 
yearly  appointed  for  adoration,  and  as  though  he 
would  imply  the  custom  to  be  a  well  established 
one  : — 'i'f]fi*pov  roiyapovv  wpoo'Kuyiia'ifJLos  fifi^pa 
rov  ri^lov  <rravpov  KoBiarriKt.  Again,  in  the 
w<irk.s  of  Sophronius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  is  a 
s<>rinon  with  the  s;ime  title  and  occasion  ( Orti^to  v. 
Patrol.  Gr.  Ixxxvii.  3309).  Again  (Oratio  iv.  in 
JCxdWittonan  .>'.  Crucis\  in  describing  the  change 
of  the  season  of  the  Exaltation  to  a  time  subse> 
quent  to  our  Ix>rd's  resurrection,  he  speaks  of 
oravpov  i<fJiovxos  irpoffK^nnriffis,  Sermons  of  the 
s;inie  character  are  also  extant  by  Theodorus 
Stu.iita  {Patrol.  Gr.  xcix.  691),  and  by  Theo- 
phylact  (i6.  cxxxi.  113).  For  rubrical  directions 
concerning  this  fast,  see  Constantine  Porphyro- 
gpuitu^,  De  Caerinwniis  Aulas  Byzantinae^  i.  5, 
'it-;  an<i  especially  ii.  11  (op.  cit.  cxii.  137, 
19i»,  1017);  and  cf.  also  Suicer's  ThestiuruA,  and 
Ducange's  Glossary^  s.  v.  aravpovpoirKiyriinsy  by 
which  ,namc  and  by  KvptUK^  rrfs  irpoffKvri\a99as 
the  Greek  Church  knows  the  day.  The  Epistle  and 
G<>^|>el  for  this  day  in  that  Church  are  Heb.  iv. 
14 — V.  6,  and  Mark  viii.  34 — ix.  1.  There  is 
also  in  the  Greek  Church  a  bringing  about  of 
the  cross  for  adoration  on  August  1  and  there- 
abouts, for  which  see  C.mst.  Porph.  ii.  9  {Patrol. 
Gr.  cxii.  IOCS).  This  latter  day  is  marked  in 
th<«  Mcnohujy  thus:  tls  r^y  irpcorriv  ^  irp6oios 
rwy  rin'iafy  ^v\wy  rod  rifiiov  ^cmtoiov  ffravpov ; 
and  its  importance  is  testified  to  by  the  fact 
of  it5  having  its  irpo€6pria  or  vigiL 
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IV.  Disputes  among  ChristiaM  a»  tothe  Adnro' 
tkm  of  the  Cross. — At  the  Second  Nioene  General 
Council  (787  A.D.),  in  their  fourth  actio,  among 
the  various  testimonies  read  from  the  fathers  W 
support  of  the  use  of  images  in  worship,  wa*  a 
long  extract  from  the  fifth  of  the  \6yoi  iw^p  rijs 
XpicruufSgy  kwoXoylas  Karh.  *Iov8a/«y  irol  ircpl 
cik<(Kwv  rSev  aylvy  of  Leontius,  bishop  of  Neapulis 
in  Cyprus  (ob.  620  or  630,  A.D.).  The  general 
tenonr  of  his  remarks  (for  which  see  Labb^  vii. 
236)  is  as  follows : — Christians  are  justified  in 
offering  adoration  to  the  cross,  by  way  of  remem- 
brance of  Him  who  died  thereon,  not  with  any 
feeling  of  reverence  for  the  mere  material.  Thua, 
a  decree  sanctioned  by  the  seal  of  the  emperor 
is  reverentially  treated,  not  on  account  of  the 
decree  or  the  lead  of  the  seal,  but  of  him  whom 
the  seal  indicates ;  and  so  we  Christians,  in  our 
adoration  of  the  cross,  hopour  not  its  material, 
but  see  in  it  a  seal  and  signet  of  Christ  Who  was 
crucified  thereon,  and  Whom  we  salute  and  adore. 
The  further  illustration  may  be  taken  of  children 
who  cherish  some  memento  of  an  absent  father, 
even  as  all  things  associated  with  our  Lord  are 
for  His  sake  to  be  loved  and  reverenced,  trap 
oiwt  he  concludes,  fips  Xpiariaifohs  irpoaKvyovtnras 
rhy  aravphy,  yy&Bi  %ri  r^  aravp^dyri  Xpia-r^ 
rriy  wpoaK^yriaiy  wpoa-dyoua-i  koI  ob  r^  ^6k^, 

A  counterblast  to  the  views  of  the  Nicene 
Council  is  to  be  found  in  a  capitulary  of  Charle- 
magne, De  Inviginibus  (i.  13,  Patrol,  xcviii. 
1034),  where  we  find  an  attack  on  the  argument 
brought  forward  by  the  other  party  based  on  the 
expression,  "Jacob  .  .  .  adoravit  fastigium  virgae 
ejus"  (Heb.  xi.  21).  The  writer  there  insists  oo 
the  "  difierentia  cnicis  Christi  et  imaginum  pic- 
torum  arte  pictarum,**  and  promises  to  enter 
upon  the  subject  **  quanto  mysterio  Crux  inia- 
ginibus  emineat,  sive  quomodo  humanum  genus 
non  per  imagines,  sed  per  Crucem  Christi  re- 
demptum  sit,  quae  duo  illi  vel  paria  vel  aoqualia 
putant."  This  promise  is  fulfilled  subsequently 
(ii.  28;  op.  cit.  1096),  where  the  language, 
though  probably  referring  to  adoration  of  the 
cross,  is  to  a  certain  extent  vague :  '*  Non  sunt 
imagines  Cruci  aequiparandae,  non  adorandae, 
non  colendae,  .  .  .  et  Tu  solus  adorandus,  Tu  solos 
sequendus,  Tu  solus  colendus  es.*' 

The  cause  of  the  adoration  of  the  cross  and 
of  images  found  a  zealous  champion  in  Theo- 
dorus Studita,  who  expounds  his  views  in  his 
Antirrhetici  iii.  ad  Iconomachos,  in  the  form  of 
a  dialogue  (see  esp.  Antirrh.  i.  15 ;  iii.  3 ;  Patrol, 
Gr,  xcix.  345,  419).  After  an  elaborate  dis- 
cussion, and  after  dwelling  on  the  distinction 
between  tXia^y  and  cf8w\oi',  in  which  he  care- 
fully repudiates  any  association  of  the  adoration 
of  the  cross  or  image  with  the  latter  terni, 
he  sums  up  in  a  number  of  theses  which  main- 
tain the  importance  of  the  adoration,  but 
again  insists  on  the  distinction  referred  to 
above.  Thus  (i5.  349):  **lf  any  one  boldly 
calls  the  relative  ((rx«Tiif^i')  worship  of  Christ 
in  the  image,  worship  of  the  ima;;c  and  not 
of  Christ  Himself  ....  he  is  a  heretic."  For 
further  illustrations  of  the  subject  from  the 
writings  of  Theodorus,  see  op.  cit.  691,  1757  ;  cf. 
also  Nicephorus  (Patriarch  of  ConstantinopieX 
Antirrhct.  iii.  7.  I*ater  notices  of  the  subject 
may  be  found  in  Photius,  K[Hd.  i.  t,  Ad  Niro- 
laum  Piftam;  i.  8,  20»  Ad  Michael,  BvUgar, 
Priticipein, 
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A  brief  reference  may  here  be  made  in  passing 
to  the  views  on  this  subject  of  the  Panlician 
heretics,  who  first  appeared  towards  the  end 
of  the  7th  century.  They,  generally  speaking, 
were  strongly  opposed  to  any  adoration  of  the 
cross  or  images.  In  regard  to  the  cross,  they 
maintained  that  the  real  cross  was  Christ  Him- 
self^ not  the  wood  on  which  He  hnng: — 
\4yomtSt  tri  aravphs  6  Xpia'r6s  iarw,  ob  xph 
8i  irpovKVVuffBai  rh  ^vKov  &s  KtKcenjpafx4yow 
6pyaMov  (Georgios  Hamartolus,  Chronicon  ir. 
238,  in  Patrol.  Or.  ex.  889).  In  accordance 
with  this  is  what  we  are  told  by  Petrus  Siculns 
(ffist.  Mamchaeorum  29 ;  16.  civ.  1284 ;  and  cf. 
Photios,  Contra  Manich.  i.  7 ;  ih.  cii.  25),  to  the 
effect  that  a  certain  Timotheus  of  this  sect  was 
sent  by  the  Emperor  Leo  the  Isanrian  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  be  reasoned  with ; 
and  on  being  asked,  **  Why  dost  then  not  believe 
and  worship  the  honoured  cross?"  answered, 
**  Anathema  to  him  who  does  not  do  so."  But 
by  the  cross  he  understood  rhy  Xpurrhv  r^ 
iicrdfffi  rmv  x^'P^"  vravphv  iirorcXovyra.  The 
above  quoted  Georgius  Hamartolus  tells  us 
{Patrol.  Gr.  ex.  892^  with  what  truth  is  per- 
haps doubtful,  that  in  cases  of  sickness  they  laid 
a  cross  on  the  patient,  which  cross  on  his 
recovery  they  dared  even  to  break  or  burn  (see 
also  Euthymius,  Panopl'a  Dofjmat.  Tit.  24 ;  op. 
dt.  cxxz.  1196 ;  and  cf.  Photius,  Hibliotheoa  279 ; 
•&.  ciii.  524). 

Much  about  this  time  there  arose  a  contention 
of  like  character  in  the  West.  The  actual  lite- 
rary warfare  in  this  case  belongs  to  the  early 
part  of  the  9th  century,  but  from  its  connection 
with  the  earlier  struggle  in  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  as  throwing  light  on  the  tone  of  thought  on 
this  subject  in  the  Western  Church  during  the 
preceding  period,  it  is  of  too  much  importance 
to  be  passed  over  here. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak  was  the 
publication  by  Claudius,  bishop  of  Turin  (820 
▲.D.X  of  a  fierce  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
adoration  of  the  cross  and  of  images.  Further 
he  ordered  the  removal  of  crosses  from  all  the 
churches  of  his  diocese.  When  urged  by  a  letter 
from  a  certain  Abbot  Theodemir  to  reconsider 
his  views,  he  retorted,  in  a  long  treatise,  that 
the  Gauls  and  Germans  were  held  in  the  nets 
of  superstition.  This  work  Jonas,  bishop  of 
Orleans,  answers  in  detail  in  his  treatise  De 
Cuitu  Imaginnm  {Patrol,  cvi.  305),  in  which  he 
appeals  largely  to  the  writings  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  earlier  centuries,  and  discusses  the  ob- 
jections of  Claudius  seriatim.  See  especially 
op,  cit.  331,  where  he  meets  Claudius's  remarks 
as  to  the  superstition  of  the  votaries  of  the 
cross:  "Nos  ob  recordationem  Salvatoris  nostri 

crucem   pictam veneramur  atque 

adoramus." 

Other  writers  of  the  time  joined  in  the  fray, 
as  Theodemir  above  mentioned;  Eginhard,  the 
biographer  of  Charlemagne,  in  a  work  De  Ado- 
ramia  Crucc  not  now  extant ;  Wistremir,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  (cf.  Pseudo-Liutprand,  Chroni- 
oon ;  Patrol,  cxxxvi.  1103);  and  a  priest 
named  Dungalus,  who  (about  the  year  828  a.d.) 
wrote  a  treatise  dedicated  to  Louis  the  Pious  and 
his  son  Lothaire :  *'  Pre  cultu  sacrarum  imagi- 
tum  adversus  insanas  blasphemasque  naenias 
Olaudli  Taurinensis  Episcopi "  {Patrol,  cv.  457 
•q^.).  [R.  S.] 
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GROSS,  Exaltation  op  {Exaltatio  Cntek^ 
11  IS^ucis  rod  trrauoov).  This  festival,  held  oa 
September  14,  most  probably  celebrates  primarily 
the  consecration  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre at  Jerusalem  by  Bishop  Macarius  at  tht 
command  of  Constantine  (3.^5  A.D.),  although 
some  would  see  in  it  a  commemoration  of  the 
Vision  of  the  Cross  seen  by  the  Emperor. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  victory  of  Heradiw 
over  the  Persians  and  his  subsequent  restoratioa 
of  the  Cross  to  its  shrine  at  Jerusalem  that  the 
renown  of  the  festival  is  mainlv  due. 

Still  there  are  not  wanting  indications  of  its 
observance  before  that  event,  in  both  the  Eastera 
and  Western  Churches.  Thus  in  the  Acta  of  the 
Egyptian  penitent  Mary,  whose  death  is  referred 
to  421  A.D.,  it  is  apparently  recognized  as  a 
thoroughly  established   festival   at   Jerusalem: 

thus,  e.(f rris  d^e&trcws  li^icry  rov  riftim 

araupov^  firts  /act'  ikiyas  iifi4p€a  §tw$§  yhtnr^ 
{Acta  S.  Marian  Aegupt.  c  19,  in  Acta  Saw^onm 
for  April  2;  also  in  Patrol.  Or.  Ixxxvii.  3711). 

In  the  life(c.  70)  of  the  Patriarch  Eutychins 
(ob.  582  A.D.)  by  his  chaplain  Eustathius,  this 
festival  is  spoken  of  as  celebrated  in  Constanti- 
nople on  September  14  {Acta  Sanctorum  for  April 
6):  and  in  the  7th  century  the  Patriarch  So- 
ph roni  us  of  Jerusalem  refers  to  it  as  a  feast  then 
widely  known.  He  adds  that  the  Festival  of  the 
Exaltation  had  foi*merly  {irdkai)  preceded  that 
of  the  aydffreurts  (that  is,  the  annual  comme- 
moration on  September  13  of  the  dedication  of 
the  church  at  Jerusalem),  but  now  the  order 
had  been  reversed  {Oratio  m  Exattatiunem 
S.  Cruets  in  Gretser,  De  Cruce,  vol.  ii.  p.  90, 
ed.  1608). 

Again,  an  observance  of  the  festival  in  the 
Western  Church  prior  t4>  Heraclius's  victory  may 
be  inferred  from  our  finding  it  in  the  Gelasisn 
and  Gregorian  Saci*amentaries,  and  (Vom  its  de- 
signation simply  as  Exaltatio  S.  Crucis,  without 
any  allusion  to  Heraclius,  in  the  earlier  Latin 
Mtirtyrologies,  as  in  that  attributed  to  Jerome 
{Patrol.  XXX.  475):  it  may  be  added  that  this 
is  also  the  case  with  those  of  Bede  and  Rabanus 
Maurus  {ib.  xciv.  1044,  ex.  1168). 

The  circumstances  attending  the  victory  of 
Heraclius  are  briefly  these.  In  the  year  614 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Persian  king  Chos- 
roes  II.,  and  after  the  slaughter  of  many  thou- 
sands of  Christians,  and  the  destruction,  partially 
at  any  rate,  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
by  fire,  a  long  train  of  captives  was  led  away, 
among  whom  was  the  Patriarch  Zacharias,*  and 
with  him  the  cross  said  to  have  been  discovered 
by  Helena  [Cross,  nifDiNO  of],  which  was 
sealed  up  in  a  case  by  the  patriarch  himself. 
After  some  years  of  uninterrupted  success  ob 
the  part  of  the  Persian  king,  during  which  the 
empire  was  reduced  to  the  very  verge  of  disso- 
lution, Heraclius  at  last  declared  war  (622  A.D.X 
and  afier  three  expeditions  the  boldneas  of  which 
was  justified  by  their  success,  the  tide  was 
turned  and  the  Persian  king  worsted,  until  at 

•  Nlcephorus  (nde  infra)  ftyles  the  patriarch  ModesCns, 
though  the  oth-r  historians  unite  in  calling  him  ZacharLia. 
The  error,  for  stich  it  probably  is,  has  been  ezpUined  by 
supposioR  ModestUit  to  have  acted  as  deputy  for  ZacbarlH 
during  bis  captivity  (see  Clinton.  Fasti  Romani,  vuL  tt. 
p.  170);  or  that  the  latter  died  shortly  after  bis  retoni  to 
.(enisalem,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  former  (Petarlai 
ill  loc). 


CBOes,  EXALTATION  OF 

Um  1m  wu  dspoMd  mi  mnrdcred  bj  hi*  hd 
Strata  (S28  A.D.). 

The  Dcw  MTenTpi  ipcedlly  «iiiclud«la  pOM 
•rith  the  emperor,  one  of  the  coDditiau  Bpeciallj 
'aiiiled  on  bj  th«  Utter  beiog  the  reatontloK 
orthe  cron,  with  nhich  bome  before  h<m,  u  he 
rode  ID  I  cbariot  dreim  by  foor  elepbnoU,  He- 
racli OB  entered  CoDituntinopU.  In  the  following 
■prlng  he  mide  4  pilgrimnge  with  the  recoTered 
croM  to  JeruMlem,  where  the  pstriarob  remg- 
niied  hi>  own  nnbroken  leali  on  tho  cu*  can- 

iDing  the  precioDi  relic  (tA 


Chosroe*.  Kenclini  wished  himaelf  lo  carry  the 
trost  to  iti  ihrine,  bat  before  treading  on  the 
Mcred  gronnd  he  wu  bidden  to  diTnt  hiniHlf  of 
bis  B[ilfnilid  amy,  that  lO  barefoot  and  clad  Id 
■  cnnimon  cloak  he  might  more  roemble  the 
bumble  guiie  of  the  SsTiour.  Some  of  the  Uar- 
tyrologies  referred  lo  below  remark  that  the 
emperor  wu  held  byaome  inviiible  power  from 
entering  upon  the  lacred  precincta  till  ha  had 
ao  divested  himself^  (cf.  Theophanei,  CArono- 
graplna,  lul.  i.  pp.  503,  504,  ed.  Claaacn ;  Nice- 
phoms,  Brmaritun.  pp.  11  A,  15  A ;  Ckrtniam 
Fiadah,  rol.  i.  p.  704,  td.  Dindorf;  and  more 
generall)-  for  the  history  of  the  period,  Cedrenui, 
Tnl.  i.  pp.  71Ttqq.  ed.  Bekker;  alio  Gibbon,  i>(- 
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I    of  the 
long,   possibly  ui 
(Ob.  6:18  A.D,),  September 

lU  a  festival  with  special  memory  or  tne  restora- 
tion of  tha  croii  by  Heracliust  the  Eaalem 
Church,  which  hu  not  atrictly  speaking  a  sepa- 
rate festival  of  tha  Finding  of  the  Cross,  oom- 
meniorntes  aim  ou  that  day  tjie  originni  discoverf 
bv  Ihe  Empress  Helena. 

'  This-  festival  is  referred  to  more  or  leas  fully 
br  all  MarlyroIi^eB  under  September  14.  Of 
those  of  Jerome,  Bede,  and  RabanOB  Maorna  wa 
nave  already  spokeo.  Wa  may  further  apecify 
that  of  Wandelbert  [deacon  of  moDistery  at 
Trives  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Lothairo] 
where  we  find  {Patrol,  ciii.  611) 
-  Kisluta  Crucli  folfinit  veillts  nlsUe, 

PriDdi  lb  Indlgna  irlcun  qium  vrilt  Heracllus." 
In  the  Martyroli^es  of  Ado  and  of  Usuirdo* 
we  Hud  a  further  addition :  "  Sed  et  proenrrenti- 
bus  anuis,  papa  Sergins  mine  magnitudinis  por- 
tinnrm  eju«lem  ligni  in  aacrario  Benti  Petri 
Domino  reveUnte  rcpperit,  quae  aoais  omnibna 
[-in  Basilica  SaWaloris  qnae  appellatur  Con- 
(taDliuiana."  Ado]  ipso  die  Eialtationii  ejus  ah 
omni  OMulatur  et  adoratur  populo"  {PairoL 
ciiiii.  170,  U.'iS ;  ciiir.  467X  See  also  the  Har- 
tTr<.iogy  of  Kolker  (A.  ciii.  1151),  and  for 
various  forms  of  ancient  Weslem  Calendars  con- 
lainiog  a  mention  of  this  festival,  see  PatnL 
ciiiviii.  l\»i,  1191,  Ac.  Besides  this,  wa  may 
a^»in  refer  to  the  presence  of  this  festival  in 
the  Gelosian  and  Gregorian  Sacramentanes.   The 

Hof  iba  rdKn 

T(  fotEownJ  IhoH  slvrti  by 
L  pp.  LO,  110.  Tbe  Ukloc 
a  later  oaipciaB  bjTbeo- 


collect  for  the  day  in  tha  lattar  oF  thai*  Iiu 
been  cited  in  the  article  on  tha  Adoration  at  tha 
Croa*,  that  In  the  tbrmer  run*  as  follows: — 
"  Deus  qal  nos  hodierna  die  Eiattatione  SanetM 
Cmcit  annua  solemnitata  laatificai,  praesta  nt 
cujus  mjaterlnm  la  terra  cognonmua,  ejni  r«- 
demptionis  praemia  consequamur." 

The  Eastern  Church,  as  we  have  alnady  aalil, 
iaciudes  in  the  fotiral  of  September  14  tha  two 
festivals  of  tbe  Finding  and  of  the  Eiallation  of 
the  Cross.  As  in  the  Calendars  of  the  Weitera 
Church,  10  also  in  those  of  the  Eastern  Church 
is  it  iuvariabiy  found.  Thus  in  the  Greek  me- 
trical calendar  given  by  Papebrocb  in  tha  AOa 
Sanctomm  (vol.  i.  of  May),  w»  find  under  Sep- 
tember 13,  itrllia)  rir  ^ymrlmr  rqi  tyiu  nS 
Xpiirraii  ngj  0ieii  iiiiAr  irBariatmi  ml  rpBtipTM 
TJi  hfr^irsiat  Toi!  Tififou  ml  (irrwtiinr  irravpov) 
that  ia,  as  haa  been  already  eiplainad,  they  cel«- 
brated  the  dedication  of  the  Church  bnilt  by  tb* 


We  further  gather  that  the  fea- 
tival  of  the  Eiallation  had  its  -wpeti^M  or  vigil. 
Tha  notice  for  September  14  is  S^dei)  tritirv 
(rrupev  iiKor  fili  Ttrifrrn  ;  and  the  fact  is  aUo 
racogniied  in  the  pictorial  Moscow  Calendar  ac- 
companying the  preceding.  The  Octave  also  of 
the  festival  (September  21)  Is  given  in  the  MeDO> 
logy  under  that  day,  ir  ratrrf  rn  iiUp^  ixM' 
iorai  ii  lipWi  Tov  Tiiilov  aravaau.  Set  also  tha 
Calendar  of  the  Arabian  Chorch  given  by  Selden 
(Ob  SifliedriU  Ebnuonim,  iii.  376,  ed.  1655), 
where  September  14  is  marked  "Festnm  Crnd* 
glorious ;"  as  also  in  those  of  the  Ethiopic  or 
Abvssiuian  and  cf  the  Coptic  Chnrch  given  bf 
Ludolf  (p.  3).  We  also  learn  from  him  that  in 
the  case  of  the  latter  of  theaa  ehnrcbos,  tha 
festival  eitends  over  three  days,  September 
13-1.'),  marked  respectively  "Festum  C.  gL 
(primum,  be.y 

Further,  the  Ethioptc  Church,  as  well  aa  seve- 
ral other  branches  of  the  Eastern  Charch,  re- 
coguiies  In  addition  a  festival  of  tha  Cms  in 
May,  possibly  having  more  or  less  reference  to 
the  "  Inventio  Crucis  "  of  the  Latin  Chnrch  {i^ 
dt.  p.  17;  Gretser.vol.  i.  23Si  Bee  also  several 
Eastern  Calendars  in  N'eule,  l/ol^i  Eaitem  Ci-urch, 
Introd.  PP.T7S,  799,  813).  Theproperlaascufor 
this  testlral  in  the  Syrian  Church,  la  marked  In 
tbe  Peshito,  are,  for  Vespers,  Matt.  iiiv. 
(poiBibly  OD  account  of  versa  30);  for  Liturgy, 
Luke  Hi.  5  aqq.;  and  for  Uatina,  Mark  liL 
4lHiq.(Gretser,i.c.). 

In  addition  to  the  works  named  in  this  article, 
reference  ahoald  be  made  to  Bintcrim,  Dadi- 
ii-irdiglieata  dir  ChriU-Kalhol.  Kirdu,  Tol.  v. 
part  I,  pp.  455  sqq.  See  alaaDncange'*  Qlmtart, 
B.  V.  fr^uat,.  [K.  S.' 


stanlioe,  nude  of  the  cross  on  which  our  Lord 
suffered.  The  earliest  account  we  have  ot  th< 
eiplontion  for  the  Holv  Sepulchre  i>  that  given 
by  Eusebiua  (  lita  CantL  iii.  'J6 sqq.),  who  relalea 

nations  that  deKled  lb*  holy  piaca  and  build 
there  «  Christian  shrine,  as  detailed  in  the  era 
peror's  letter  l«  Macariua,  bishop  of  Jerusalem 
((<p.  cO.  30;  Soerata*,  Hitt.  Eccl.  i.  IT;  Tha«> 
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doret  i.  18),  bat  no  allusion  whatever  is  made 
to  a  lisoovery  of  the  cro».  Some  have  indoed 
argued  that  an  expression  in  Constantine*s  letter 
to  Macarins  is  better  suited  to  the  discovery  of  the 
cross  than  of  the  grave — rh  ykp  yp^fufffxa  rod 
ayundrov  ixtlifov  wABous  twh  rf  yp  ird\eu  xpih- 
'rr6fityoy . . . ;  but  a  comparison  with  c.  26  would 
sufficiently  account  for  the  above  quoted  lan- 
guage, and  it  is  hard  to  understand  that  Eusebius 
should  have  lost  so  good  an  opportunity  of  glori- 
tying  Constantine,  had  a  real  or  supposed  dis- 
covery of  our  Lord's  cross  taken  place  under  his 
auspices.*  The  date  of  Helena's  visit  to  Palestine, 
and  consequently  that  of  the  alleged  discovery, 
18  326  A.D. ;  yet  in  the  Itinerarium  Burdegaleiise^ 
the  record  of  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  in  833  a.d., 
only  seven  years  after  this  date,  there  is  no  re- 
ference to  the  finding  of  the  cross,  even  in  a 
context  where  we  might  certainly  have  looked 
fur  it :  '*  Crypta  ubi  corpus  ejus  positum  fuit 
et  tertia  die  resurrexit;  Ibidem  modojussu  Con- 
fiantini  Imperatoris  basilica  facta  est "  {Patrol. 
Tiii.  791). 

The  earliest  mention  we  have  of  the  Finding 
of  the  Cross  is  in  the  Catechnscs  of  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  delivered  rather  more  than  twenty 
years  after  Helena's  alleged  discover}' ;  in  which, 
though  he  does  not  allude  to  the  narrative 
in  the  form  given  by  subsequent  writers,  he 
Xct  says  that  fragments  cut  off  from  the  cross 
were  spread  over  the  whole  world  {Oxtcch.  iv.  10 ; 
X.  19;  xiii.  4  ;  Patrol.  Gr.  xxxiii.  468,  685, 
776),  and  he  also  alludes  to  the  Finding  of  the 
Cross  in  a  letter  written  some  years  later  to 
«\>nstantius,  the  son  of  Coustantine,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  luminous  cross  appearing  in  the  sky 
over  Jerusalem  (£/^  ad  Const,  c  3,  op.  cit. 
1168).  From  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century 
onwards  all  ecclesiastical  writers  take  the  truth 
of  the  narrative  in  its  main  foi-m  for  granted, 
though  sundry  variations  of  detail  occur. 

II.  Legend.  —  The  general  tenour  of  the  tra- 
dition is  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  (by 
Hadrian,  or  at  any  rate,  in  his  time,  according 
to  Jerome,  Epist.  58,  Patrol,  xx.  321)  to  destroy 
every  trace  of  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
that  the  ground  had  there  been  raised  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  temples  and  statues 
to  Jupiter  and  Venus  erected  thereon.  On  the 
death  of  Licinius,  whom  Coustantine  charges 
with  the  continuance  of  the  evil,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  purify  the  sacred  places,  and  this  reso- 
lution of  the  Emperor  was  carried  out  by  his 
mother  Helena,  who  went  in  person  to  Jerusalem, 
and  by  the  Bishop  Macarius.  By  the  Divine 
guidance  (and  by  the  aid  of  a  Jew,  one  Judas, 
afterw:irds  baptized  as  Quiriacus,  according  to 
Gregory  of  Toui*s  and  others,  infra)  the  spot  was 
discovered,  and  the  su}>erimposed  earth  having 
been  removed,  the  sepulchre  was  seen  with  three 
crosses  if'  ig  near,  and  separate  from  these  the 
superscription  which  Pilate  had  attached  to  that 

•  Montfanoon  (rolUctio  yora  i'atrum,  vol  1.  p.  vlH. 
ed.  1706)  does  indeed  cite  a  passage  of  Eu&eblus  as  oer- 
iHlnly  referring  U>  the  cross :  <t  8t  nc  vwv  cirumjircue 

T04«    KPjy    ^fiAf    a/i^t    T^    ft-y^lML    KoX    TO    ftOprvpiOV   TOV 

Swr^poc  iiisMy  iviTtXt<r0turt  0avit4urioi%t  aAi)Mk  tlatrai 
ointv  imrAi/ipmTax  ipyoK  ra  rtBtinruriUva.  (Comm.  in 
r$aL  IxxxvilL  11).  When,  however,  we  find  Eodebius 
iUent,  whert,  if  anywhere,  he  might  be  expected  to  speak, 
we  cannot  attach  much  weight  to  a  pMsage  of,  at  best, 
I  doubtful  reference. 
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of  our  Lord.  Not  knowing  which  of  the  tbim 
crosses  was  the  one  they  sought,  Macarius  cauMd 
them  to  be  successively  presented  to  the  iouc^ 
of  a  noble  lady  of  Jerusalem  then  lying  at  the 
point  of  death.  The  first  two  crosses  produced 
no  effect,  but  at  the  touch  of  the  third  the  sick 
woman  rose  up  before  them  perfectly  healed, 
thus  showing  that  it  was  u{)on  this  that  the 
Saviour  had  su6ered.  One  part  of  the  cross  s^ 
in  silver  was  entrusted  to  Macarius  to  be  care- 
fully guarded  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  remainder, 
together  with  the  nails  was  forwarded  to  Con- 
stantine.  One  of  the  nails  was  attached  to  bb 
helmet,  and  another  to  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  in 
fulfilment,  according  to  sundry  fathers^  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  2^chariah  xiv.  20  ^ 

For  the  above  tradition,  see  Socrates  (/.  c.\ 
Theodoret  (/.  r.),  Sozomen  (ii.  1),  Ambrose 
(dtf  obitii  Theodosii,  c.  46;  PatroL  xvi.  1399X 
Sulpicius  Severus  (Hist.  SacrOy  ii.  34;  PatrvL 
XX.  148).  Rufinus  {Hist.  i.  7,  8;  Patrol.  xxL 
1475),  Paulinus  of  Nola  (Ep.  ad  .Sccerton  31; 
Patn'l.  Ixi.  325),  Gregory  of  Tours  {Liber 
Miraculortun,  i.  5  sqq. ;  Patrol,  Ixxi.  709).  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  also  (Cotmn.  in  Zedi,  in  loc.; 
Patt-ol.  Gr.  Ixxii.  271)  refers  to  it  as  the 
current  history  in  his  day.  Chrysostora  evi- 
dently believed  m  the  discovery  of  the  cro^s, 
and  speaks  of  the  practice  of  conveying  small 
portions  of  it  about  as  amulets  {Quad  Christus 
sit  Dcus^  c  10 ;  Patrol,  Gr.  xlviii.  826> 

One  or  two  further  details  may  be  added. 
Socrates  states  that  the  portion  of  the  cross  sent 
to  Coustantine  was  by  him  inclosed  in  his  own 
statue,  which  was  placed  on  a  column  of  por- 
phyry in  the  so-ciilled  forum  of  Coustantine  in 
Constantinople,  that  thus  the  city  might  be 
rendered  impregnable  by  the  possession  of  hC 
glorious  a  relic.  According  to  Sozomen,  besides 
the  miracle  wrought  on  the  sick  lady,  a  dead 
man  was  instantly  restoi*ed  to  life  by  the  touch 
of  the  cross ;  but  Paulinus,  while  mentionin;; 
this  says  nothing  of  the  other  miracle.  In  Atu- 
brose,  sj>ite  of  a  protest  to  the  contrary,  we  see 
traces  of  the  feeling  in  which  respect  for  the 
cross,  as  a  token  of  Him  who  hung  thereon, 
drifted  into  an  adoration  of  the  cross  itself. 
Thus  Helena  is  represented  as  saying,  **  Ecee 
locus  pugnae,  ubi  est  victoria?  ....  quomodo 
me  redemptam  arbitror,  si  redemptio  ipsa  non 
cernitur?"  It  may  be  added  that  acconling  to 
Ambrose's  version  of  the  history,  the  inscriptii-^D 
is  found  adhenng  to  the  cross  it  originally  l»e- 
louged  to.  The  occasion  of  the  notice  in  Pau- 
linus is  the  sending  of  a  piece  of  the  cross  to 
Severus  for  a  church  about  to  be  consecrate*!, 
which  affords  him  a  natural  o})portunity  for 
relating  the  story :  he  adds,  that  however  much 
might  thus  be  cut  away  from  the  cross,  the 
bulk  of  the  wood  miracnlouslv  i*emained  undi- 
minished. 

III.  Fetival. — With  the  belief  in  the  discovery 
of  the  cross  thus  widely  spread  and  thus  che- 
rished, it  is  only  natunil  to  ex|)ect  that  an 
annual  festival  to  corauiomorate  it  would  soon 
be  established ;  though  it  is  impossible  fn>m  the 
want  of  satisfactory  evidence  to  s))c;ik  with  any 
certainty  as  to  the  actual  origin  of  such  festival. 


i>  Jerome,  however  (Comm.  in  Zfck.  hi  loc.).  sp(«lc«  of 
it  as  one  might  have  expected.  **  uam  scnso  quiikai  pM 
dictani  scd  ridtcuUun." 
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An  attempt  has  been  made  to  assign  its  first 
ap|K>intment  to  Po))e  Euscbius  (ob.  310  a.d.),  who, 
iu  :i  letter  "  Episcopis  Tusciac  et  Campaniae,"  is 
made  to  say  **CrQcis  ergo  Domini  nostri  Jesu 
(^hristi,  quae  nuper  nobis  gnbernacnla  Sanctae 
Uomanae  Ecclesiae  tenentibus  quinto  Nonas  Maii 
iDventa  est,  in  praedicta  Kalendarum  die  InA'en- 
tionis  festum  vobis  solemniter  celebrare  man- 
damus" {I\Urol,  vii.  1114). 

Of  course  the  utter  spuriousness  of  this  letter 
is  shown,  if  by  nothing  else,  by  the  fact  that  Pope 
Eu$ebius  died  before  Constantine  had  embraced 
Christianity,  and  many  years  before  the  work  of 
restoration  began  at  Jerusalem  at  his  command. 

Nicephorus  {Hist.  Eccles,  viii.  29)  asserts  that 
a  festival  to  commemorate  the  Finding  of  the 
Cross  was  held  at  Jerusalem  in  Constantine's 
time,  but  appeals  to  no  earlier  authority  in  sup- 
port of  his  statement  :c  and  in  the  Chronicon  of 
Klavius  Lucius  Dexter,  if  the  passage  be  genuine. 
Pope  Silvester  I.  (ob.  335  A.D.)  is  claimed  as  the 
orifipnator  of  the  festival:  ** Festum  Inventionis 
S.  Crucis  a  Silvestro  institutum  celebre  multis 
est "  (Patrol,  xxxi.  563).  It  is  not  impossible 
that  there  may  have  been  a  festival  peculiar  to 
the  Roman  Church,  before  its  observance  had 
become  general. 

Most  Western  Martyrologies  and  Calendars 
mark  May  3  as  **  Invent io  S.  Crucis,**  including 
the  ancient  Martyrologium  Hieronymi  (Patrol. 
XXX.  4'Ab);  but  there  are  grounds  for  doubting 
the  genuineness  of  the  words  here,  more  espe- 
ci«iUy  from  the  fact  that  they  are  absent  from 
the  very  ancient  Cod.  Eptemacensis,  as  is  pointed 
out  by  Papebroch  (Acta  Sanctorum  ;  May,  vol.  i. 
p.  3^9).  It  is  found  in  the  Martyrologium  Bi- 
suntinum  (Patrol.  Ixxx.  415),  the  Mart.  Komanum 
V'etus  \V>.  cxxili.  158),  and  those  of  Rabanus,  Ado, 
U.>uardus,  and  Notker  (/6.  ex.  1142 ;  cxxiii.  256; 
cxxiv.  15;  cxxxi.  1075);  also  in  a  Gallican  and 
an  Enijlish  Martyrolof^y  (i6.  Ixxii.  614,  620),  the 
Moz:irabic  and  the  Gothic  Calendar  (t&.  Ixxx  v. 
UK,  Ixxxvi.  39),  the  Cal.  Mutinense  (i6.  cvi.  821), 
Kloriacense  (i6.  cxxxviii.  1187). 

There  is  a  special  ofBce  for  this  day  in  the 
Gothosj.illjc  Missal  (i6.  Ixxii.  285),  in  the  Moza- 
rabic  Breviary  and  Missal  (ih.  Ixxxv.  739,  Ixxxvi. 
1119),  in  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary  (ib.  Ixxiv. 
llfi-),  in  the  Greijorian  Sacramentary  and  Anti- 
phonary  (ih.  Ixxviii.  lOl,  687).  To  this  last  we 
shall  aijain  refer. 

Some,  however,  omit  the  festival  altogether. 
And  S4)me  give  it  a  secondary  place  after  the 
names  of  the  Martyrs  who  arc  commemorated  on 
tliis  day.  Thus  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the 
Cal»Midar  of  I^o(i'6.  Ixxiv.  878),  in  the  metrical 
Mart yrology  of  Be<ie  (»6.  xciv.  604),  in  the  Sacra- 
inentarium  Suaviciense  (ib.  cli.  823),  and  some 
Ptliers  (see  in  Leslie's  note  to  the  Mozarabic 
Missal  in  loc.).  Again  in  the  Martyrology  of 
liofle  given  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (March,  vol. 
ii.  p.  xviii.).  a  lonjj  narrative  of  the  Martyrs 
r<»mmemorated  on  this  day  is  followed  by  **  Ipso 
die  Invent  io  Sanrtae  Crucis.'*  So  too  runs  the 
metrical  Martyrology  of  Wandelbert  (Patrol. 
cxxi.  59H): — 

"  PrsMul  Air  xander  qu'lnas  et  Eventiun  ornftnt, 
1  boddoiiuquo  IVI  pHrit(>r  pro  nomine  caosi. 
His  qnoque  cclss  cnids  radiant  vcxllU  repertae." 

c  TbK  b<>wc'vi>r.  is  ftoubtlttts  to  be  councctcd  with  tbe 
Ir«LlTal  uf  ttie  Kjialtutiun  ul  tbc  Ctum  (v^m<rt/(). 
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The  same  is  the  case  with  an  old  English  Calen- 
dar, which  reads  **  Natale  SS.  Alexandri,  Event! 
et  Theodoli  presbyteri,  Inventio  Cracis'*  (ib 
xciv.  1151).  See  also  the  Cal.  Stabulense  and 
the  Cal.  Brixianum  (ib.  cxxx-iii.  1196,6270). 

In  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  also  the  men 
tion  of  the  /niTen^tb  Crucis  follows  that  of  the 
Saints  commemorated  on  this  day  (as  also  the 
Antiphonary  in  the  MSS.),  and  M€3iard  (note  in 
loc.}  states  that  in  the  most  ancient  MSS.  this 
festival  is  altogether  wanting. 

In  the  list  of  feasts  to  be  observed  given  in  the 
Capitulare  of  Ahyto  or  Hatto  (appointed  Bishop 
of  Basle  in  806  a.d.)  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
Inventio  Cruris  (Patrol,  cxv.  12),  and  in  the  Cb- 
pitula  of  Walter,  bishtip  of  Orleans  (857  A.D.X 
the  festivals  of  the  fntenfio  Crucia  and  Exaltatio 
Crucis  are  appended  to  the  end  of  cap.  xviii. 
*'De  Sanctorum  festivitittibus  indicendis  et  ob- 
servandis  **  (ib.  cxix.  742),  as  though  they  had 
been  introduced  at  a  later  date  than  the  others 
mentioned. 

All  this  evidence  seems,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to 
point  either  to  the  fact  that  the  festival  was 
established  at  a  comparatively  late  date,  or  that 
it  was  for  some  time  of  local  rather  than  general 
obsei*vance.  Papebroch  (Acta  SanctOfitm  in  loc 
c.  iii.)  suggests  720  A.D.  as  approximately  the 
date  of  the  general  recognition  of  the  festival, 
but  the  reference  above  to  its  absence  in  docu- 
ments of  even  later  date  will  incline  us  to  look 
upon  the  end  of  the  8th  century  or  the  beginning 
of  the  9th  as  the  earliest  period  we  can  safely 
fix  on. 

Attention  may  be  called  here  to  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  above  mentioned  authorities  make 
an  error  of  at  least  half  a  century  in  the  date  of 
Helena's  alleged  discovery.  Thus  the  Martyro- 
logium Ilieronymi  si)eaks  of  it  as  **  post  Passio- 
nom  Domini  anno  ducentesimo  trigesimo  tertio," 
in  which  it  is  followed  by  Florus  in  the  ad<litions 
to  Bede's  Martyrology,  by  Rabanus  and  others.** 

The  Greek  Church  has  not,  properly  s{)eaking, 
a  separate  festival  for  the  Finding  of  the  Cross, 
but  celebrates  this  event  on  the  day  of  the 
Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  September  14.  Some 
branches,  however,  of  the  Eastern  Church  do 
observe  a  festival  of  the  Finding  of  the  Cross 
also.  Thus  in  the  C!alendars  of  the  Ethiopie 
and  Coptic  Churches  given  by  Ludolf  (Fasti 
Sacri  Ecclesiae  AJexandrinae),  March  6  is  marked 
^  Inventio  S.  Crucis  **  (p.  22),  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  former  Church,  May  4,  **  Helena  reperit 
Crucem  "  (p.  27). 

Mention  may  be  made  here  of  writings  on  the 
subject  of  the  Finding  of  the  Cross  referred  to 
in  the  decrees  of  a  council  held  at  Rome  under 
the  presidency  of  Gelasius :  while  allowed  to  !« 
read,  their  statements  are  to  be  received  with 
caution.  **  Item  [recipienda]  scripta  de  Inven- 
tione  Crucis  Dominicae,  ....  novcllae  qnaedam 
relationes  sunt,  et  nonnulli  eas  Catholici  legunt. 
Sed  cum  haec  ad  Catholicorum  manus  pervenerint, 
beati  Pauli  Apostoli  praecedat  sententia,  omnia 
probate,  quodhonum  est  tenete"  (Patrol,  lix.  161). 
Further,  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (May,  vol.  i. 
p.  362),  Papebroch  adduces  grounds  for  believing 
the  unhistorical  character  of  much  of  this  writ* 
ing, — ^among  other  things,  the  same  error  in  the 


'  iDoophancs  (CKnmograjAia)  niakt's  a  himiisr  ntlfr 
Ukc,  and  refers  Mm  dlbcuvcry  tu  Ibo  year  317  ajk 
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date  or  ths  findiog,  unoaDiitig  to  mort  thin  half 
a  ccDtaiy,  JnU>  irbkh  ve  hive  «lrtiuij  mentioned 
that  MTcnt  of  the  Ute  mnrtjroli^iea  hare  falleo. 
ThcM  nrrltinga  ntm  to  have  fbnnd  their  wnj  to 
the  Eaat  and  to  have  baeo  trantUted  into  Sjriic 
(see  AiaemaDi,  BMoHltaa  Orimtalit,  vol.  i.  p. 
497). 

Id  additioD  to  the  booki  aireadj  cited  in  this 
DTticte,  reference  roaj-  be  made  to  Binlerim, 
Dtniirerdigktitm,  vol.  v.  part  1,  pp.  368  aqq^  to 
NewniBn'i  Eaay  on  Miraclea  rworjcif  tn  EoJeti- 
<t^icat  History,  pp.  ciUii.  sqq.,  where  the  truth 
of  the  laeend  ii  ilrongly  argaed  for,  aa  also  in 
OretMr,  D*  Cruae  ChriMtL  vol  1.  lib.  1,  cc.  62-64. 
[R.S.] 

OBOSS,  THE  ArFARTTiOH  OF  THR,  at  Joru- 
•atein,  about  the  thiid  hoar  of  the  dsf,  in  the 
time  of  CoDsUDtias,  in  the  yeiir  346,  ia  comme- 
momted  Ma;  T  in  the  Bytantine  and  Ethiopic 
Cabndart.  [C] 

CK0S8,  SIGN  OF.    [Sian  of  the  Cbosj.] 

CROWN.  Befeiring  to  the  article  CoaoN*- 
TtON  for  the  dittinction  between  the  cro'cn  or 
irnrland,  **  coropa,"  Fii^taos,  and  the  diadem  or 
fillet,  '"taenia,"  "feifia,"  SnUig^ui,  and  for  fuller 
detail!  on  both  to  the  Dictionary  vf  Clattical 
Aiiiitfiiitiei,  it  ii  proposed  in  this  article  to  fur- 
nish eome  description  of  imperial  and  regal 
crovofl  belonging  to  oar  period,  the  fonn   and 

from  contemporaneoiu  represeutations  or  from 
the  crowna  thenuelvM  having  come  down  to  onr 

From  the  poitraite  on  tlieit  coini  it  appeara 
that  tb«  early  emperon  aJoptod  the  aiadan, 
WMB  either  almplj  or  andrdlng  the  helmet 


a  helmet  aurroiindeJ  by  a  diadem,  with  a  ci 
in  front  (Ferrario,  Costumi,  Europa,  vol.  i.  p 
S  —  Appendict  tuila   Corona   di    Fern).      7 

Valentinian  II.,  Theodoiiai,  Leo  the  Great,  i 
Baiil.  In  a  drawing  given  b;  FerriHo  (i 
No.  3\  Heraclioa,  i.D.  610-641,  wear,  a  helmet 
encircled  by  a  gemmed  diadem  with  pendent 
ends,  and  a  crosa  above  the  forehead.  The  com- 
bination of  the  diadem  with  the  ddaiia  ur  liura 
wat  borrowed  from  the  Orientals,  among  whom 

Cyrap.  vjii.  3-13:  Kypai  DpM|v  Ix-"  vJl*  -riAfiar 
■al  iiitiuia  irefil  rf  riJpf ;  Anab.  ii.  5;  Herod. 
fU.  61  i  Awck.  Ptri.  p.  66«).     It  was  worn  b; 
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Zenobia  (Trebell.  Poll  nil.  t  "  id  oc 

ata  proceuit  com  limbo  pnrpDreo  gemiDia  oepN- 

dentil>ai    per  altimam    fimbruun "),    and  n 

adopted  by  her  onnqutrDr,  Auretion.     It  ■•  am 

in  medala  nnder  the  form  of  a  peaked  cap  ana- 

mented  with  genu,  riling  from  a  jewelled  diadn 

fillet,  tied  behind.     The  cap  in  later  tins 

amed   the   popular   name  of  fupkaii,  Toifi, 

:  origin  of  the  modem  turban,     Zonana  d^ 


•eribea  the  Emperor  Baiiliui,  in  the  9th  ccntnij, 
as  Tiipf  Tairiafdi  ifiO'^  ftv  roi^ar  mAn  i 
tiiiiAtiit  ical  woAui  irepwrat.  Ita  origin,  aid 
the  hijtory  of  ita  adoption,  ia  thn*  given  lij 
Tietzea,  CMIiailei,  viii.  184;— 

Hmpoi  it  io«  puuu  Bi  i[iiir  at  ■■■ti^Jf 


Another  form  of  the  imperial  headgear  wia  a  low- 
crowned  cap,  apparently  destitute  ofdiadem  or  aaj 
»pedal  distinction  of  royalty.  This  was  known  »i 
CUIELAUCIDM  (which  see).  Coostautine  appean 
in  this  garb  on  hi*  trinmphal  arch  in  Rome  (FW* 
rario,  ■.  i.  pi.  30,  No.  2),  and  in  an  illttminatim 
from  a  HS.  of  the  9th  century,  reproentin; 
the  Council  of  Nicaea,  given  by  Agincoart  (i'etc 
turei,  pi.  32).  JosUnian,  in  the  moaaica  of  the 
sanctnaryofSau  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  haa  his  head 
covered  with  a  jewelled  cap,  while  the  £mpre« 
Theodora  wcara  a  liara  anrrounded  with  three 
oircleta  of  gems.  Strings  of  pearls  and  other 
gems  hang  down  from  each.  These  jewelled 
(awela  w*re  known  as  lariuiiitrri.  (CoBrt. 
Porphyr.  J)e  Catrtmon.  i.  582 ;  ii.  688.) 
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■tuiiu  Bibl.  Bud  other  authors  in  tha  perploiog 


form  of  apaneclitla  (Anait.  Bibt.  Paa-Mti),  434, 
Itci,  Einmplu  of  thb  farm  of  crown  are  giTcn 
ID  Uit  anneitd  noodcuti  of  th«  Emperor  Phocii, 
A.D.  603-610,  and  the  Einpr«»  Iren»,  wife  of  Leo 
JV.,  A-D,  797-802.  In  the  time  of  Court.  Porphyr. 
tha  roT»l  treajnry  contained  circleta  or  s(«inma(a 


br  aandian  JD  conneclion  with  the  two  «c 
"AicodiBiiu,  Ai'cndiuii.  aod  HoDDriai,  towarda  the 
■nil  of  Iha  4th  century.     "  Et  Tirio  Upidmm  dia- 
tindos  igne  inronna '■(lapr.  Cimt.  Stilidk.  «.  88.) 

The  moiC  ancient  aiamplea  of  erowna  an  thow 
Iodic  prewned  in  the  treoaury  of  the  cathedra! 
of  Monia,  in  Lombnrdv,  beinoging  to  (he  carlv 
|Art  of  the  Tth  ccoturv.  Thene  crowna  wen 
three  in  number ;  (I)  the  lo-called  Imn  €>-oan, 
-Corona  Kerren;"  (2)  the  crown  of  Agilulf,  and 
(:()  that  of  Theoileliudn.  A^lulf's  crown  waa 
talien  lo  Paris  .-»  a  priie  of  war  by  Napoleon  I., 
in  1UU4.  bv  mislalie  for  the  Iron  Crown,  nnd 
was  Htolen  from  the  ''Cabinet  des  Mnlaillea,"  ia 
which  it  vas  depwiteil,  nnd  melted  down.  The 
niuit  oelebraled  of  these  crowns  ii — 

{1)  The  Iron  Cro«Ti  nf  iMnJmiy,  the  repDted 
^tt  of  Qneeo  Theodelinda,  who  died  I.D.  638. 
Thii  crown  is  formed  of  lii  ulate*  of  cold,  e4ch 
double,  united  by  an  m.iny  ningei  of  the  aamr 
metal.  The  face  of  ench  plate  eibibiU  tvb 
paneK  dirided  by  apiral  threads',  one  long,  and 
•quariih,  the  other  tall  and  narrow.  The  pla- 
fond ii  covered  with  emerald-green  aemitrana- 
parent  enamel.  The  loni;  panela  contain  a  large 
Item  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  four  gold  rows, 
or  Moral  knuba,  from  which  ramify  email  etalks 
and  Howera,  in  red,  blur,  and  opaque-white  ena- 
mel*. Th«  tal'  narrow  plaqnea  contnin  three 
l^ems  net  vertically.  One  plaque  haa  only  ont 
it'm,  nnd  two  row.  The  Iwo  centre  pUfondi^ 
HeMwittaoutaD  JDlerveBiDg  plaijoe.   The  nnmbei 
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if  genu  i«  22;  of  gold  rwo,  26;  i 
14.  Within  the  golden  circlet  thus  fijnned  ia 
he  iron  rin^;,  from  which  is  derived  the  d«ig- 
jUttoD  of  tha  "Iron  Criwn'  (which,  howaver, 
7errario  aaaerts,  ia  comparatively  modem,  never 
being  fband  in  the  ritnala  of  the  chnrchea  of 
HlUn  and  Monzn  before  the  time  of  Otho  IV., 
t.D.  1175.  Before  thie  epoch  even  its  adrocata 
Bellanl  allows  it  appears  in  the  inventories  at 
Corona  Aurfa).  This  is  a  narrow  iron  bund 
04  Inch  thick  and  '4  inch  broad,  nniteil  at 
the  eitremitlea  by  a  small  nail,  and  connected 
with  tha  articuUted  plates  of  the  crown  bj  little 
pini.  Bellanl  aseerta  that  it  was  hammered  into 
ihape,  and  bears  no  marks  of  the  file.  bnrgH, 
I  more  trustworthy  authoHtv,  atatea  that  the 
marks  of  the  Hie   are   clearly  visible.      [Ank. 

is  well-kcown,   ia    regatded   as   a  relic   of 'the 

fashioned  oat  of  one  of  the  nails  of  the  true  cnxu. 
This  belief  cnnuot  be  traced  fortheT  beck  than 
the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century.  The  eiist- 
enca  of  the  band  of  irnn  ia  mentioned  by  Aeneas 
Sylvios  (Pope  Joliu.  U.  d.  1484)  in  hi»  Ifiit. 
Aiat.  lib.  iv.,  but  simply  an  famitM  quatd.m 
without  a  hint  at  its  supposed  sanctity,  and  with 
an  eipreasion  of  contempt  for  the  Hllegorical 
meaning  assigned  to  its  employment  in  the  coro- 
nation of  the  em|ierors,  as  denoting  Hieintli — 
"Btnltae  Interprelntloni  efficit  locum,"  Accord- 
ine  to  Mnmtori  [Dt  C-ima.  Feir.  ComnKiit.  A.D. 
16S8),  Bagatos  is  the  tirat  author  who  ineatioiit 


il{AddU.adHia.  Una.  1SS7>  He  wa*  followed 
by  ZucchlDs  (^Hitt.  Cor.  Ferr.  1G13),  whoee  vio- 
lations of  trnth  Montorl  holds  it  chariUble  to 
attribute  to  gross  carelessDess.  Two  years 
before  the  publication  of  Bugatns'  book.  A.D. 
1585,  a  letter,  sent  &om  the  archpriMt  of  Monra 
to  Pope  Siitue  V.,  quoted  by  Huraiori,  speaks 
of  the  Iron  Crown  m  a  moat  precious  possession 
of  hia  church,  a«  having  been  n>ed  from  early 

(even  this  fact  la  donhtfnl),  but  distinguishes  it 
I  from  the  relica  properly  aa  called,  and  makes  no 

allusion  to  its  having  been  wrought  out  of  a  nail 
I  of  the  crucilition.  Prom  the  16lh  century  on- 
iDgth,  but  baring  been 


i  by  t. 


;hmg 


historl 


gations  of  Uuratori  in  the  "treatise  referred  to 
above,  the  worship  of  the  crown  ai  a  (acred  relic 
was  alternately  suspended  and  re-enlbrced  by 
decree*  and  counter-decree*  of  the  eccleilaattctl 
authorities,  until  In  1688  the  matter  waa  laid 
before  the  Congregiition  of  Helica  at  Rome.  A 
process  was  instituted,  which  lingered  on  till 
1717,  when  ndiplomatic  sentence  waa  pronouumd, 
tearing  the  chief  point — the  identity  of  tb*  iroa 
nng  with  the  nail— undecided,  bnl  MDctioBing  ita 
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biiog  expned  to  the  adonttiuD  of  tha  CilthAil,  tnd 
Ctrritd  in  |in>ceuionii. 

The  chain  of  evidence  eonneetinif  the  Iron 
Crown  with  the  ClUdliiion  nail  i»  rerj  pre- 
cttrioua,  and  ihowi  tome  ilirming  (tap*.  Ac- 
oording  1«  the  sUlement  of  Juitua  Fontaninni 
(Archbiahop  of  Anejrra,  De  Conn.  Ferr.  1719), 
who  wrote  in  defence  of  ita  genuincneu,  the 
inner  ring  w«»  beliered  to  have  been  Tornied  out 
of  ona  of  the  two  naili  giyen  bj  the  EmpreM 


Helen 
Cil™ 


o  her  I 


C,  according  ti 


JoDBtantin> 


credible.    Con 


One  I 


indeed  to 


ulet  Klliied  I 

wonld  be  a  protection  to  him  in  battle,  "gales 
telli  tisibDt  aptnm  "  (Ratiniu,  IIM.  Ecd.  i.  8 ) 
&oet.  i.  17 ;  Soz.  ii.  1 ;  Theod.  1.  18 ;  Cnuiod.  i. 
18).  The  orthodoi  theorj  identi6ei  the  Honia 
crown  with  the  diadem  inpposeJ  to  have  been  pre- 
aented  by  Helena  to  Conttantine,  which  pauedi 

enumerate  the  more  or  leu  probable  hypothsiei), 
from  Constantinople  to  Rome,  and  is  affirmed— 
H  faL't  of  which  there  is  absolutel/  no  evidence — 
to  have  been  lent  aa  a  pre»ent  by  Gregory  the 
Great  to  Queen  Theodelindn  ;  nlthougb  it  ia  in  the 
bigheit  degree  improbable  that  Gregory,  who  ii 

nave  parted  with  arelicuf  inch  aupremeaanctily, 
while,  if  auch  apredons  gin  had  been  made,  it 
could  not  &il  to  have  been  mentioned  by  Gregory 
when  deacribing  hb  douationa  (Grej;.  Hag.  Kp. 
lii.  [Tli.]  lib.  liT.riii.]).  The  view  of  BeUani 
<cnnon  of  MoUEH,  who  wrote  an  elaborate  treatiae 
(Milano,  1»19)  in  nniwer  to  Kerrario'a  Appmdict 
nila  Cvroiia  di  Fenv,  Cojiunu,  Earopa,  vol.  iii.) 
is  that  the  iron  ling  and  the  gold  circlet  were 
originnliy  diatinct ;  that  the  former  is  the  sacred 
relic  atliied  to  the  helmet  of  Constantine,  while 
the  I 
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■giJu  to  it*  place.  Such  crown*  an 
lug  over  the  altar  in  a  baa-relief  of  a 
now  in  the  S.  tranupt  of  Moaza  cathedral  (m 
the  woodcnt  p.  460),  eiactly  reaembling  tU 
which  ia  being  placed  on  the  lOTereign"*  heal. 
In  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  ConiUntinopta, 
also,  according  to  Codinna,  the  royal  ffri/AfiMn 
were  saspendRd  over  the  holy  table,  and  wen 
only  worn  on  high  festirala.  DncHnge  (Coailiul. 
Qiriitinna)  alio  inlbrma  us  that  the  Greek  enp*- 
rors  were  inangnratcd  with  one  of  the  Ump- 
bearing  crowna  ordinarily  hanging  over  the  altar 
[CoROXA  LnciB]. 

(For  the  hiutory  of  the  Iron  Cnwn,  w 
Muratori,  DeCoron.  Ferr.  Omuiwiif.  Me'ltolan-et 
Lipa.  1T19-,  a)so  Aaeaiol.  Lalin.  ii.  367  «).; 
FonUnini  Ik  Corona  Fenta,  1817;  Frisi,  Jf<^ 
morie  Sloriclw  di  Munta,  ii.  ;  Zncchins,  Hist. 
CoroR.  Ferr.  1617  ;  De  Hurr,  Diaert.  de  Cbr<m. 
Seg.  Ital.  vulgo  Ftrrea  dicta,  1810  ;  Bellaii, 
La  Corona  Ferrea  del  llegw  tP  Italia,  1819; 
Ferrario,  Cottumi,  Europa,  iii.  Appetulkt  ntti 
Corona  di  Ferro ;  La  Barte,  La  Artt  btduttriili 
du  Moyen  Age,  ii.  58  aq.). 

(2)  Tilt  Croim  (^  AijihUf. — Thia  hopelwlr 
lost  treasure  takes  lU  name  from  Theodelmda^ 


and  faaleoed  to  the  head  br  claapa,  the  eitremi- 

^ 

■^prrh^ 

tiei  of  which  were  united  in  the  present  >hape 

H 

when  it  was  adapted  to  th>  iron  ring.     The  view 

■4 

of  ilumtori,  which  apper.a  the  most  probable, 

i 

i 

diasipntea   all  notion  of  sacred   interest   attach- 

M. 

inir  to  the  iron  ring,  which  he  considers  to  hat* 

m 

been   inserted  within  the  gold  circle,  as  in  the 

T 

ci-own  of  Charlemagne  (see  pout),  simply  for  the 

t 

purpose   of  giving   firmness   to  the  articulated 

ulalea. 

However  it  may  havj  reached  Jtaly.  the  cha- 

ncier of  the  workmacahip  of  the  Iron  Crown 

tecoDd 

hnaband. 

chosen  bj  her  a.d.  S91,  on  Uh 

proves    its    Bvzantine   origin.      La  B:ir1e,  who 
hohlH  thia  as  an   incontrovertible  fact,  remnrkt 

death  of  Anthar. 

From  its  small  site,  even  Its* 

than  th. 

e  Iron  t 

:rown,  it  is  evUcnt  that  it  was 

that  Ihe  art  of  working  in  enamel  had  not  pene- 

nded for 

ordinary  wear,  but  tria  a  votive. 

trated  into  Italv  in  the  lime  of  Theudelinda  {Les 

suspend 

>ry  crow 

n.     This  ia  alio  iiroved  by  tha 

AH)  i«d<atr:eb  d-.  Mo;,en  Agt,  ii.  56  «,.). 

InscVii.t, 

ion  it   bore:   "  t  Ayilalf.  Ural.  Ifi.  dr. 

The   small   site   of  the   crown,  bnreiy   large 

,jlor.^ 

:.  lolitit. 

n-l.  offtrtt.  s'eo  JoAnnn.-.  Ba,4i*. 

enough  for  the  head  of  a  child  of  two  yean  old. 

in.Eccl.iIodicia. 

r   Agoldc^oBadependedfr™i^ 

nal  diameler  being  6  iaches  (ila  height 
is  2'4  inches),  leada  to  the  conclusion  that  it  waa 
never  intended  fcr  ordinary  wearing,  but  was  a 

lamp  oauallj  depending  from  it,  hung  over  the 
altar,  and  employed  temporarily,  on  the  occasion 
df  roronatiuna,  for  placing  on  the  wiveroign's 
kaad  as  a  symbol  of  royalty,  and  then  returned 


■  Urge  1 


.ethyst 


middle. 


four  large  pearls. 
■OS  wun  penoent  acorns  hung  froDi  the  cren. 

crown  itself  was  a  circle  of  gold,  decorated 
1  lb  arched  niches  of  laurel  boughe  cuntaia- 

(igurCB   of   our    Loiil    seated  between   two 
?l!^,  and  the  Twelve  apostles  standing,    ll  bort 

cic  of  emer;ild>,i»rbundei>,and  peuls  >bair*> 
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Th«  tnwiriptlan  wu  Id  t'oamel.  The  clamiifiimi 
st'ciwiitloD  iMult  LaBarteu.  (.  to  IhasoDclDuon 
tli.1t  this  nod  tba  follDwing  crown  win  of  Lom- 
knrd,  not  BvuDtlne  workmanihip. 

(3)  Tht  Crovm  of  Thtodtliada. — Thia  b  a  plain 
drclct,  mrichsd  with  ■  tmI  qmntity  of  gcmi  of 
more  or  Im  nla^  cbieflr  ameralda  aod  pearla, 
ami  ■  great  manj  pieces  of  lUOthaiMiF-peaTl. 
From  it  (lv]<eiicli  a  croH,  alw  Mt  with  eincnUda 
and  penrla.   (For  thasE  r.rowni  couult  Maratorl, 


A«t. 


Friai, 


H  Monxa,  I.  pi.  t1.  p.  42 ;  ToL  U.  TS ', 

Acinconrt,  Sc'itptarc,  pi.  !6;  La  Baita,  ii.  5«, 
Curgas  Arch.  Joam.  vol.  iIt.) 

(4)  Cnum   of   Recasmnthua,    King    of    tht 
Spanish  y'isi^joths,  and  hit  Quan  and  Family. — 
These  eight  gold  crowna  beJongiog  ta  the  7tli 
ceolur;.   now  in  the  niUBeum  of  the  H6UI  da 
riuny,  w«re  dincovered  buried  In  (he  earth  at 
FuedU  da  (luarraifir  in  1868,  having  probably 
been  interred  early  in  the  8th  eentarj  on  the 
inruiuD  of  (be  SnraceDi.  The  whole  of  the  crownn 
fuuud  were  evidently,  from  their  form  and  din 
aiuns,  Totive  erownt,  prubnbly  dedicated  by 
king  and  queen  and  chief  omcera  uf  the  en 
The  crown  of  Recceivinthiw,  who  reigned 
6  J3-67.>.  i«  one  of  the  inoxt  gorgeou"  and  renii 
able  relics  ofilB  age,  compiled  of  a  Ii  I  let  Jointed 
and  formed  of  a  double  plate  of  pnreat  gold.    It 

in  circumlereuce.  The  hoop  is  about  f  inchei 
broad,  and  more  thnii  half  an  inch  in  thicknesa. 
The  rim*  of  the  hoop  are  formed  of  bands  of  inter- 
•ecting  circles  in  cJvtsunnc  work  in  red  and  green, 
with  incruitations  of  RorneliaD,  It  ia  enriched 
with  thirlT  uncut  lapphires  of  large  slie,  alter- 


tt. 


ind  enj^raved  w  ai  to 


iry  remarkable  frinj-e  of  gold  ieltcra  abont 
inches  long,  incrutled  with  femt.  with  a  pen- 
mi  pearl  and  sapphire  attached  to  each,  forming 
le  liiKriplion — 

t  RECCESVINTHVS  REX  OFFERET. 
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id  eight  large  pearls,  with  jewelled  pendants 
tached  to  <I>  foot  and  limbs.  To  the  u);per 
nrgius  are  attached  fonr  golden  chaiu  of 
lautiftil  deagn.  by  which  it  might  be  losjicnded, 
liting  In  a  foliated  ornament,  and  surmounted 
r  ■  knop  of  rock  crystal,  with  sapphires  hang- 


a  been  nssigned  with  much  probability  t* 


nent  It  corresponds  to  that  ut  the  king,  but  :i:e 
inrlchments  are  leas  gariceons.  Like  that,  it  la 
rormed  in  two  pieces  with  a  hinge,  Ui  adujit  It 
to  the  head  of  the  wearer.  The  hoop  ie  set  wilh 
lillr-four  gems,  mbiea,  mppbirca,  emaralda,  and 


)pali.  From  the  lower  rim  hang  eight  sapphire*, 
liiere  is  no  inscription.  The  pendant  croKi  i* 
'      but  leu  costly  thnn  thoae 


lefon 


The  s. 


nnbly  s 


posed  to  have  belonged  to  the  youn_ 
of  this  royal  (amily.  Three  of  these  are  gold 
hoops  without  pendant  erosses,  jewelled,  enriched 
with  rejKnast  work  and  mother-of-p«irt.  Ono 
is  decorated  with  an  arcade  nf  liitle  round-headed 
arches,  and  has  a  fringe  of  rock  crrstal.  The 
T  threi 


They 

baskatworii  of  gold,  I' 
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einlcU,  conDKtn]  by  nnnieroiu  uprl^hu,  gnoa 
btiug  »t  at  thi  poiuta  of  intanectiuD.  Each 
crown  ii  radcljr  dcconMd  with  u  rattaj  u  fifty- 
four  pncioDi  atoDea  uid  pearli,  uid  is  Urmiiuted 
with  tha  &iaga  of  upphirea  uiil  the  pendant 
enaa.    One  of  th«  crouea  prea«ata  the  dedicatoT7 

t  IK  DEI  NOHIKE  0F7ERET  SONNICA 

SAMCTE  MARIE  IN  SORBACES. 

"  Few  relica  of  lh«  period,"  wntea  Mr.  Albert 

War,  JnAaeoL  Journal,  irt.  aS3,'*deaerTe  oom- 


OBOVN-  ' 

lud  InatrDDa  bHIliBDcy."  (LaatafTJe,  Aetor^Mi 
la  Ureter  dt  Ouamuar,  Pui*,  1860.  L*  Butt 
Artt  iiuhui.,  t  469  aq.) 

(5)  Tha  Crovn  <^  SnnlOi.— SrinUbi  na  Uaf 
of  the  Viaigntha,  A-D.  62I--e31.  Hia  cnnrn,  pn- 
seneii  in  the  rojal  annouiy  at  Madrid,  it  ti 
Auire  gold  enriched  with  aapphim  and  penrli 
t  roa«  liuhioD  between  two  bordera  net  with  deli- 
ite  stonei.  From  the  lower  nm  hiuip  >i  fringe  ot 
pen  letter!  of  gold,  tet  with  Ted  glau,  aiu- 
_  ended  by  chiioa  of  donhU  lin^  witb  peodaBt 
pear-ahaped  aapphire*.  The  lottera  fonn  the 
inacription, 

8VINTILANV3  BEX  OFFEBT. 
(PnKHfiH^a  0/  iht  Soc.  of  Antig.  ii.  II.    Jo»* 
Amador  dt  1«   Sioa,  El  Arlt  Jjitiio-buaiUiao, 
Madrid,  1831.) 

Theae  Spanlah  crowtia  are  conaidered  bj 
L>  Btrte  to  be  of  Spauiah  workmuuhip.  Lu- 
teyrie,  on  the  other  hand,  aaaigna  to  them  ■ 
Gothic  origin,  and,  with  leaa  probability,  thinlis 
'hat  they  were  brought  Into  Spain  by  Korth- 
ihnnaa  barbuunt. 

Tbe  aiupenaory  fimn  of  theee  erowni  and  the 
inacriptioni  <ome  of  them  preeent  prove  that 
they  were  of  a  votive  character,  and  were  dedi- 
cated to  Ood  by  the  king  and  hia  funily  oa 
mtmorable  occaaion,  to  be  hang  up  over 
the  altar.  But  thia  does  not  preclude  their 
ions  QIC  aa  cTDwna  for  wearing.  That  such 
their  primary  deatiuAtJon  is  rendered  almoat 
in  hy  the  vuriation  in  diameter  of  the  dif- 
it  drcleta,  and  by  the  hinges  and  fastenings 
h  facilitated  their  being  fitted  to  the  wearer'i 
head.     The  queen's  crown  also  has  little  loopa, 


EBon  with  thia  predons  regalia,  both  in  bnr- 
c  mngiiiiceDee  of  enrichment,  and  in  the 
fBprsBsive  eilcct  of  ao  eumptuoua  a  display  of 
Mtnral  genu  remukable  for   their  dimensioni 


1   the 


galling  the  ^ 

(6)  I/it  CrowH  of  C/«rfon«wn*.— This  crown, 
ireserred  in  the  treasury  at  Vienna,  la  ei-idently 
iiade  np  of  portions  belonging  to  different  epocha. 
It  ia  compond  or  eight  ronnd-headed  pUquei  of 
(old;  four  larger,  enriched  with  emeralda  and 
tipphirea  en  cabodton,  and  four  anulier,  pre- 
ipnttog  eniunelled  tignrea  of  David,  Solomon, 
Hezekiah,  and  Chriit.  Strength  and  uaily  are 
Imparted  to  the  whole  hy  the  inaertion  of  tn 
little  eircleU  of  ir 


veiled  c 
t  plaque,  from  which 


the  back,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
Conrad,  jt.D.  113S.  The  coatumea  of  the  fignrea 
in  the  enamels  are  Bytaoiine.  (Hangard- 
Mang^  La  Arlt  aomptaairet,  Poria,  1858.  pL  31, 

AuOiaraiia. — In  addition  to  the  treatiaea  af 
Uuratori,  Pontaninna,  and  BelUni,  named  aliove, 
we  may  refer  the  etudent  lo  the  following: — 
B»yer.  Df  rbui.  Diadem,  in  Mm.  Imp.  ConantiU. 
A,Md.Svitta.  Imp.  Ptt>-opol.yili.  1736.  Aginconrt, 
Seroni  d",  Art  par  lei  Monummli.  Sculplurr.  Ptim- 
twn.  W.  Bnrgei,  "  On  the  Treiaurea  at  Monn," 
Archaml.  Journ.  liv.  Ciampiui,  IX.  Jfoniia. 
CUT.  i.  p.  107.  Guenebault,  Dielioru  icomogr: 
dn  Mmamexits,  Paria,  IR43,  and  Glosaairt  tilw 
giqm  >D  Annates  dl  Philoiojjiit  diritien»e,  li. 
FerraHo,  Coatvme  antico  t  motfemo  fEuropa,  vol. 
i.  ]jt.  I,  vol.  iii.  pt.  I,  Appewlice  nlk  Oarona 
Fn-rsa.  vol.  i.  pt.  2,  Hsngard-Mang^,  Ltt  Ar'$ 
Kmplwiirta,  Paris.  1858.  La  Bute,  L*t  ArH 
induttriell.     Uigne,  Knriid.   TheaL  ixvu.    Kt- 
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CEOWKS  FOR  BEIDfcS    ixh™.    w 
CBOWKS  FOB  BUBIALB  J  ntn 

wrMtha,  u  COD  ec  ed  V    h  Chn     Ml  Mcinl 
Kent  Is  call  Ibr     sepuvtc  p  u  e*di  o 

thiK  «u  ■  cna    m  be    Dg  Dg       *      u-Chn 
period.    Th»  bn  w         Greek    npn,  b 

beeo  ulapteil   b      h     Romuu,     od  wu    d 


cerem  Ueir,   u   probably 

b  F  nt,    b     bridcgrooni  •oleniDljr 

h         d  b    nun    of  tbe  FMhci,  tbe 

fa  a  Oh«  Tben  tha  hnd*  ia  like 
rgwEU  h  b  groom.  Lutljr,  the 
uei  h  m  *  he  thrice-repeiled 
0  Lo  d  Odd    crown  them   with 


9  Df  beH 


.    C'hri> 


void  mxr 


;d  leit  they  thouM 
templed  to  put  the  nvil  thinn  npuD  their  hrowe 
(Tertull.  dt  Corona,  t.  I3>  nuifeM  might  be 
wnrn  13  I  boiiqnet,  or  held  in  the  hand,  but  not 
DpOD  the  head.  It  wmi  Dot  long,  howeier,  before 
the  DSIunil  benut^of  the  practice  freed  itielf 
fmta  the  old  suociHtinni  and  reiuierled  ili  cliim. 
It  ii  prnbxble  that  the  object  loni  to  it  wen  nerer 
rerj-  wide)y  entertsine-l.     In  the  time  of  Chrj- 


T  ihe  t. 

toC-hriiti 


Dlhei 


mpure  (He 

The  bridegroom'*  wrealh  WM  for  the  most  purl 
nf  myrtle  {Sidon.  A]«lliL.  Cam.  II.  ad  Antt.rm.\ 
the  bridc'i  of  recliena.  The  promineace  of  Ihe 
rite  ID  the  Eulern  church  hu  led  the  ohole 
mirrnje  lerrite  to  be  deicribed  in  the  Greek 
liX'/^h^'    u   thi   'AsoA«v«.' 


like  reMon*  rejected  by  the  more  rigoroni 
teachers.  The  diKiplei  of  Chriit  were  to  leek 
aD  incorruptible  crown,  the  amaranlh  which 
grows  OD  no  earthly  nil  (Clem.  Alei-  Patdtuj. 
ii.  8).  To  thoae  who  had  been  accnHtomed  to 
■hew  their  hoDour  ts  the  dead  by  thia  outwanl 
■Ign,  this  refuaal  aeemed  croel  and  aofeeling; 
and  Chri>ti*D>  had  to  defend  tbenueliei  agaiait 
tha  charge,  "CoroDai  etiam  lepalcrii  deDegali*" 
(MiDOC.  Fel.c.  12),  with  the  answer,  "Nee  ad- 
nectimat  are*cenl«in  coronam,  led  a  Deo  aeleroii  . 
flonbue  Tiridem  laitinemni "  (OmL  c.  37).  Here 
aUo,  al\er  a  lime,  though  leu  fomuilly  in  the 
CAM  of  the  Duptial  crown,  the  old  practice  waa 
reviieil  with  a  higher  ligniiiciince.  The  crown 
■ppe.in  OD  tombs  and  paintings  aa  the  symbol 
ot'  rnnrtyrdom  ;  and  modern  Cbristendom  r«^ro- 
duces,  without  mi.giriuK,  the  prnctlce  which 
Ihe  ancient  Chnrch  rejected.  [E.  U.  P.] 

CBUCIFIX    and    RKPBE8ENTAT10N8 
OF  THE  CRUCIFIXION.    It  is  Mnaaarj  u> 
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disttDi^ish  MwHQ  the  uw  of  the  crueifii  u  «n 
objtHt  or  iDBtnimept  of  deTotion,  ami  that  of 
pklortal  ur  other  repwaenUtions  of  the  Cruti- 
hiioD  ax  a  ec*De.  Every  variety  snil  combina- 
tiOD  of  the  art*  of  scnlpture,  mosaic,  painting, 
■ad  engrsTing  hu  been  applied  to  thii  grent 
iobtcct  from  early  times,  and    to  all   parts   of 

vbU  u  coDvenieDce.  The  modern  CTDcifii  and 
ita  use  of  oouiK  form  do  part  of  the  subject, 
ffithia  tha  limits  of  nur  period,  all  representn- 
tiona  of  the  crudtied  Porm  of  our  Lord  alone,  ■« 
well  Bi  pictures,  reliefs,  and  moiaio,  in  which 
that  Form  ii  the  central  object  of  a  scene,  may 
be  considered  alike  symboliol,  without  historical 
realism  or  artbtic  appeal  to  emotion.  There  is 
doubtless  a  divergence  in  the  directioD  of  realism, 
and  appeal  to  feeling  by  actual  representation  is 
begUD,  nheneTer  the  human  tigure  is  added  to 
the  sjinlwlic  ero«.»  The  use  of  Ihe  sculptured, 
moulded,  or  enamelled  crucifii  or  cruciliiiou  in 
eariy  times,  is  a  deTelOpment  of  that  of  the  cross, 
and  the  Iransition  between  them  may  hare  been 
a  certainty  Irom  the  first;  but  the  rude  eflbrts 
of  earlier  days,  with  which  alooe  we  hare  to  do, 
can  neither  call  on  the  imagination  by  vivid  iir«- 
Hntntiou  of  the  actual  event,  nor  awaken  feeling 
by  appeal  to  the  sens*  of  beauty,  nor  distress  by 
painfal  details  of  bodily  sulTcring.  White  the 
primitive  rules  of  ropresenlalion  were  adhered 
tn,  as  they  are  to  thU  day  ia  the  Greek  Chnrch, 
the  picture  or  icon  dwells  on  the  menning  of  the 
event  rather  than  its  resemblance,  and  shadows 
forth,  rather  than  rcpresenls,  the  God-Man  in 
the  act  of  death  for  man.  These  rules  were  fi rat 
infringed  by,  or  naturally  collapsed  in  the  pre- 
sence of,  iacroased  artistic  power.  The  paintings 
ofCimabuB  and  Giotto,  and  the  reliefs  of  N.  llmno, 
brought  the  personality  of  (he  artist  into  every 
work,  and  introduced  human  motive  and  treat* 

those  whose  minds  are  drawn  to  ascetic  thought 
and  pructice.  it  haa  always  been  natural  to 
meditate,  and  to  communicate  their  thoughts 
upon,  the  bodily  sufferings  of  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind. This  was  done  by  Angelico  and  others 
naturally  and  freely  before  the  Reformat  Ion ; 
since  that  period  a  somewhat  polemicnl  and  arti- 
fi  inl  use  has  been  made  of  this  line  of  thought; 
and  painting  And  sculpture  have  been  applied  to 
enibodv  it  accordingly  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  It  may  be  remarked,  before  retiring 
within  uur  prn|ier  limits  of  time,  that  the  use 
of  blood,  by  Giotto  and  his  followers  down  to 
Angelico.  has  doctrinal  reference  tu  the  Holy 
Communion,  and  to  Scriptural  promises  of  cleans- 
ing by  the  blood  of  Christ.^    Giotto  is  less  in- 
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rJined  to  dwell  for  terror's  snke  on  the  Milf  1 
^HtTcrings  of  the  Passion,  than  to  dwell  wiU  an  ' 
on  its  mystery  as  a  sacrifice  for  man.  Ballkt 
rise  of  mediaeval  asceticism,  and  iu  attribotin 
of  sacramental  eiBcacy  to  bodily  pain,  bott 
plnters  with  it  as  well  as  other  men.  And  ii 
ialer  times,  when  Christian  feeling  on  the  subjeri 

"     '  'IheBedemplionof  Man  chief 


If  Ualbm's  division  of  periods  be  accepti>l, 
which  make*  the  end  of  the  5th  ceclnry  thr 
beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Ihe  public  repre- 
senUtion  of  the  Cruciiiiion  may  be  said  lg  be  i 
mediaeval  usage  in  point  of  time.  Farther. 
Martigny  (Did.  do  Antlq.  Chr^imna,  p.  I*\ 
B,  T,)  ciairas  for  France  the  honour  of  haviag 
possessed  the  tirst  public  crucitii-painting  whicli 
ever  existed ;  for  which  he  rtferi  to  Crexorv  nf 
Toun  (7)1  ainr.  Martyr,  i.  23),  and  whtc:h  he  »y> 
must  have  been  at  least  as  tdd  as  the  middle  of 
the  6th  century.  But  he  savi  above,  probably 
with  great  correctness,  that  all  the  most  eminent 
CrueiliiioaB  known  were  object*  of  private  de- 
votion, in>.t3ncing  the  pectoral  cross  of  Quees 
Theodotiula  and  the.Syriac  MS.  of  the  Medi^vu 


•  De  Rati  (vol  It 


p.  3S1)  gives  a  CTMS.  » 


piciureaoltlieGDadSb^bnd.  Artniihl.  Kmn, ,^i 
•  "CrTU.  GDmChHalD  ILII  flxD.  rif.iillL|Usni  efligi 
oltUl.-   TbeCraclflilonbecalls-niystJcIsm 


'  at  Florence,  both  hereafter  t«  be  de- 
,  The  oiBcial  or  public  use  of  (he  ooes 
mbol  of  Redemjition  begins  with  Constan- 

ed  by  all  Christian*  at  an   earlier  dale. 

i fixes,    acconling    to   Guericke.   did    not 

nages,  probably,  in  the  early  days  nf  the 
I,  would  pi'oduce  Urv>  crude  and  painful  an 
n  the  Christian  imagination,  and  to  that 
mont  hopeful  fag. 


only  b 
n  the  thought  of  tl 


t  his  fee 


ingj  ' 


U  generiJIj  •i.lgDnl 


aikuU.  (Ru>Un.V>L 
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Dtrtiog  the  Inftlii  Aibor  with  a  DIiac  Bamg. 
"Di'  GiiffiU)  BUiftmo  oF  th<  Pslatioe  illnstnUi 
thin  (w*  wDodcnt);  but  Chriitiu  tcachsn  may 
have  rffnined  from  uf  iddHioii  to  the  eron, 
■1  s  lymbol  of  diTbs  hamilution  and  inffeT- 
ing.  from  punl;  chsriUble  motiics.  The  cnw 
Itielf  maj  haT*  b«ea  f«lt  to  be  tnDponrilr 
nuwekome  to  penoiia  in  certuD  itaga  of  cod- 

irwe  Mt  uide  the  TiiHans  monogrami  ofHia 
name,  and  the  emblematic  full,  which  ti  an  ana- 
gram of  it,  there  are  but  two  ciauea  of  repre- 
■enlationi  of  our  Lord, — those  which  point  to  Hia 
dirinilj  aod  lurdihip  oiet  all  meo,  and  thoae 
which  commemorate  llla  humanity  and  anffer- 
iuge  for  ail  men.  The  earlieat  of  the  former 
clue  ie  the  Good  Shepherd ;  the  earlieat  of  the 
Litter  the  J^mb:  and  both  are  combined  in  the 
uinting  giren  by  De  Rnal,  toI.  ii.  Ut.  t.  The 
•Tmbolic    Lamb,  ai    will   be  "•        ^       ■ 


18;  Ii. 


IHet. 


i.  IS;  ReT.  liii.  8),  coaaecta  the  Old  Teatamei 
with  the  New,  and  UDitai  b  itself  all  tTpra  and 
■hadowingi  of  Chriit'i  lacriiice,  from  the  death 
of  Abel  t«  St.  John'a  risloD  of  the  ilain  rlctim. 
It  ia  well  said  by  Martigny  to  be  the  crndfii  of 
the  early  timet  of  peraecutlon ;  aad  ita  emble- 
rnatic  use  grows  more  significant  as  time  ad- 
runns.  The  cross  b  lint  borne  by  the  Lamb  on 
its  head,  Id  the  moDogrammatic  form  (fiottari, 
R-ullikre  e  Pittwe  lagrt  alrattt  dai  Cimittr'  " 
noma,  &c,  Rom.  3  fbl.  1737-54,  tsT.  »i.  T.  ., 
about  the  latter  half  of  the  4tb  centory.  The 
riuiple  cross  ocenrs  thus  in  the  5tb  century  (Bot- 
t:iri,  tar.  xiii.).  In  the  6th  century  the  Lamb 
bean  the  cross  (Aringhi,  il.  lib.  jt.  p.  SS9, 
Jioma  fuWtmmM),  and  reeta  aometimea  on  a 
book,  sometimea  at  the  foot  of  an  altar  (Ciam- 
pini,  Vtitn  MoYHanenla,  vol.  I.  tab.  it.  p.  S6; 
tgI.  iL  tab.  IV.  p.  SB),  above  which  is  the  cross; 

uith  evident  refereoce  to  the  Paachal  ftast 
(CiamidDi,  V.  U.  t.  il.  tabb.  iv.  ilvi.).  Towardi 
the  end  of  the  3th  century  the  Wonuda  of  thi 
Crosi  are  repreeeoted  on  Iha  sides  and  feet  of  the 
l.ainb.  Id  Ciampini  {fit  Sacrit  Atdificiit,  tab. 
ilii.)  the  Lamb  i*  raited  on  a  throne  at  the  foot 
of  an  ornamented  cross,  the  throne  Itself  bearing 
roMmblance  to  an  altar-table. 

The  famous  Vatican  Cross  (for  which,  and  for 
the  Cross  of  Velletri,'  see  Cardinal  Borgia' 
moDographs,  Rome,  41o.  1TT9  and  1780)  is  th 
6(h  ceotury  type  of  symbolic  representation,  j 
mi^allion  of  the  Lamb  bearing  the  cross,  am 
with  a  nimbni,  is  placed  at  its  central  point  of 
intersection,  and  it  ia  accompanied  by  two  half- 
lengtli  figures  of  our  Lord,  with  the  cnic-form 
nimbns  at  the  top  and  foot  of  the  vertical  [imb. 
Two  others  at  the  horiiontal  ends  are  -iippoBed 
to  repreHDt  Justin  II.  and  his  Empress  Sophia. 
Tnc  upper  half-length  of  (he  Lord  holds  a  book 
ID  the  left  hand,  and  bleuea  with  the  rigll;  thi 
lower  one  holds  a  roll  and  a  small  crou.  Thi 
emboavd   lily-ornaments  are  of  great  beauty, 


VfIIfIH.  BblcJi  BorEia  it 


L«d  tbare  ia  an  inscription  oi 
ior^  reads  thus  : — 
■  Ugno  ipio  CbTlstn  bnmsiinm  i 


record,  ■  lew  of  the  oldest  known  may  br  briefly 


deicribad  hare.  They  will  be  found  in  woodcut 
In  Aagelo  Rocca,  Thaaumt  Puntifeiarvm  Etntm, 
vol.  i.  p,  153,  though  the  copies  have  been  made 
by  a  draughtsman  skilled  in  anatomy,  who  has 

whkh  their  originals  undoubtedly  possessed.  The 
first  and  second  are  said  by  Rocca  to  be  thi 
workmanship  of  Nicodemus  and  St.  Lake.     Tha 
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ttm  IS  eridentiy  of  the  time  of  Charlemngne. 
The  Cruciiied  is  clothed  in  a  long  tunic,  and  bears 
a  crown  of  radiatory  bars,  closed  at  top,  rising 
from  the  circlet.  A  chalice  is  at  its  feet,  and 
A  w  on  the  title  overhead. 

The  head  of  the  second,  attributed  to  St.  Luke, 
is  crowned,  and  surrounded  by  a  nimbus.  It  is 
almost  entirely  naked, — the  waistcloth,  at  least, 
seems  to  have  been  pcrposely  contracted  :  this  of 
itself  would  place  it  at  a  late  date. 

The  third  example  is  historical.  It  is  called 
the  Crucifix  of  John  YIL,  and  represents  a  mosaic 
in  the  old  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's.  Rocca  dates  it 
706.  It  bears  the  cruciform  nimbus  with  the 
title  INRI.  It  is  clothed  in  a  long  tunic,  the 
form  and  folds  of  which  are  most  graceful, 
and  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the  painted 
crucifix  found  in  the  Catacombs,  assigned  to 
Pope  Adrian  III.  884. 

The  fourth  is  the  celebrated  Crucifix  of  Charle- 
magne, given  to  Leo  lU.  and  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  dated  815.  It  is  clothed  in  an  ample 
waistcloth,  the  wound  in  the  side  is  represented, 
and  the  head  surrounded  by  a  cruciform  nimbus. 
Four  nails  are  used  in  all  these  crucifixes. 

A  crucifix  is  described  bv  the  Rev.  F.  H. 
Tozer,  which,  as  he  considers,  has  a  decided 
claim  ifj  be  considered  the  most  ancient  in  exist- 
ence, and  which  he  saw  in  the  monastery  of 
Xeropotama  at  Mount  Athos.  It  is  a  reputed 
gift  of  the  Empress  Pulcheria  (414-453),  and 
has  been  spared  no  doubt  for  that  reason.  It  is 
a  supposed  fragment  of  the  true  cross,  and  con- 
sists of  one  long  piece  of  dark  wood  and  two 
cross-pieces,  one  above  the  other,  the  smaller 
intended  for  the  superscription.  The  small 
figure  of  our  Lord  is  of  ivory  or  bone.  Near 
the  foot  is  a  representation  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  in  gold  plate,  and  set  with  dia- 
monds and  sapphires  of  extraordinary  size  and 
beauty.  Below  that,  the  inscription  Ktavaray 
riyov  Ev^poa^mit  kcH  t&p  riKwv.  Another 
exists  at  Ochrida  in  Western  Macedonia,  dis- 
used, and  of  unknown  history.  Mr.  Tozer  con- 
siders that  it  belonged  to  a  disciple  of  Cyril  and 
Methodius,  and  may  probably  be  connected  with 
the  latter.  He  mentions  a  third,  also  probably 
connected  with  the  Apostle  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
Museum  at  Prague  (see  Murray's  Handbook  of 
South  Germany),  and  another  as  existing  in 
Crete  (see  Pashley's  Travels).  These  are  the 
only  crucifixes  he  knows  of  as  existing  in  the 
Greek  Church.  The  Iconoclastic  controvei-sy, 
he  observes,  took  the  same  course  with  the  cru- 
cifix as  with  other  representations,  painted  or 
carved:  and  when  it  died  away  into  compro- 
mise on  the  distinction  between  icons  and 
images,  the  crucifix  was  treated  as  an  image. 
This  does  not  necessarily  apply  to  pictures  in 
MSS. ;  but  the  carved  form  may  have  been  the 
more  easily  dislodged  in  the  Iconoclastic  contro- 
versy of  720,  because  it  had  not  been  long 
introduced,  since  it  did  not  exist  till  the  7th 
century.  "To  the  keener  perception  of  the 
Greeks"  (says  Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  vi. 
413)  "  there  may  have  arisen  a  feeling,  that 
in  its  more  rigid  and  solid  form  the  Image  was 
nearer  to  the  Idcl.  There  was  a  tacit  compro- 
mise" (after  the  period  of  Iconoclasm);  "nothing 
appeared  but  painting,  mosaics,  engravmgs  on 
cup  an.i  chalice"  (this  of  course  accounts  for 
works  like  the  C;oss  of  Velletri,  the  Diptych  of 


Rambona,  and  others),  ''aiid  embroidery  on  tchA* 
ments.  The  renunciation  of  sculpt  ore  grew  i* 
a  rigid  passionate  aversion  ....  as  of  a  Jew  or 
Mohammedan."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tb« 
first  step  in  a  progress  which  has  frequently  eoded 
in  idolatry  was  made  in  the  Quinisext  CooadL 
or  that  in  Trullo,  at  Constantinople  in  691.  It 
is  the  challenge  to  Iconoclasm.  It  decrees  (csn. 
82)  that,  as  the  antitype  is  better  than  type  or 
symbol  in  all  representation,  the  literal  repre- 
sentation of  the  Lord  shall  take  the  place  of  the 
symbolic  Ijunb  on  all  emblems  of  His  sacrifice, 
and  ordains  thus :  Thv  rov  oKpomot  r^v  ifia^ 
riay  K6a'fiov  'AfivoG   X^mttoi;   rod   Stcv  iiftAp, 

Kark  rhy  iardp^ivov  x^'P^'^^^P*'^  *^  ^^  ^^ 
€iK6<riv  iivh  rod  ¥vv  &Kri  rov  iraXmoS  hifipoi 
kvaffrjiXovaBeu  Spi^ofj^y.^  [Compare  AONUI 
Dei.] 

A  very  early  crucifix  of  the  6th  century  seems 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  following  passage,  which 
is  produced  by  Binterim  {DenkwOrdigk.  iv.  part  i. 
48)  without  reference,  but  which  he  may  have 
seen  in  some  unpublished  record.  He  is  speak- 
mg  of  the  church  of  Hoye  in  the  bishopric  of 
Liege,  destroyed  by  the  Huns  in  the  4th  century, 
and  restored  a.d.  512,  at  the  time  of  the  first 
synod  of  Orleans.  This  church  "  a  suis  civibos 
reedificatur,  et  in  longum  versus  Orientem  ex- 
tenditur  usque  ad  gradus  Chori  sttb  crucijixo^ 
altari  tamen  antique  semper  remanente,"  iu:. 
Further,  he  quotes  Aegidius  as  stating  that 
Robert,  Provost  of  Liege,  "sub  crucifixo  sepnl- 
turam  accepit."  This  only  proves  the  existence 
of  crucifixes  at  the  time  of  the  writers,  espe- 
cially as  the  original  altar  is  spoken  of  as  re- 
maining, without  mention  of  cross  or  crucifix, 
at  the  end  of  the  choir  which  contained  it.  Had 
the  name  or  date  of  the  author  of  the  passage 
quoted  been  known,  it  would  have  been  of  great 
importance  ;  but  it  may  be,  and  its  Latin  might 
indicate  that  it  is,  from  some  late  chronicler, 
familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the  church,  and 
using  the  words  as  meaning  no  more  than  "  under 
the  present  crucifix,  or  rood  above  the  altar- 
screen."  Dr.  Binterim  founds  no  argument  on  it 
as  to  the  date  of  the  German  change  from  cross 
to  crucifix,  and  the  passage  may  be  let  pass. 
The  "Santo  Volto,"  "Vultus  de  Luca,"  or 
Crucifix  of  Lucca  (corrupted  by  William  Rufns, 
for  imprecatory  purposes,  into  the  **  Face  of  St. 
Luke "  X  ^  carved  in  cedar-wood,  and  is  attri- 
buted to  Nicodemus,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
conveyed  miraculously  to  Lucca  in  782.  It  is 
said  to  be  of  the  6th  century,  and  is  certainly 
one  of  the  earliest  crucifixes  in  existence.  It 
bears  the  Lord  crowned  as  king,  and  vested  in  a 
long  pontifical  robe  as  priest,  and  thus  combines 
symbolic  treatment  with  realism,  perhaps  in  the 
way  afterwards  intended  by  the  Council  in 
Trullo.  The  idea  is  that  of  the  Crucified  King 
of  Men,  and  the  work  is  an  assertion  of  the  com- 
bined deity  and  humanity,  and  of  the  submis- 
sion to  death  of  the  Lord  of  humanity.  A  cru- 
cifix greatly  resembling  this  was  found  during 
some  operations  at  Christchurch,  Oxford,  and  is 
now  preserved  in  the  Bodleian :  it  was  probably 
an  outer  ornament  of  some  Evangeliarium.  We 
understand   M.   St.   Laurent  to  consider   these 


d  The  author  of  this  paper  can  remember  no  repre- 
sentation of  the  Cnidflxion  aa  existing  either  at  the  Omk 
vent  of  Muunt  Sinai  or  that  of  Mar  Saha. 
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exunpla*  to  dst«  trosa  th*  12th  cvntnij  (^let/no- 
graphie  de  h  Croix  tt  du  Cnidfix ;  Didron'i 
JnmlfM  AnAAhgiqacs,  t.  iiii.  pp.  5,  I3T,  213, 
^57,  and  t.  Iiiil  pp.  5,  174,  a  moat  raloabla 
tad  eihauitire  namniarj  of  oar  whole  BUbject, 
(iJmirably  iUnstratwi). 

The  Btepa  of  the  progrcu  from  ejrmboUc  to 
literal  npreMDtdlioD  will  bt  noticed  imine- 
diatelj  ;  hut  two  more  CruciiiiiDni  of  great  and 
DDdoubteii  antiquitf  (tho  Rnl  having  a  claim  to 
be  conaidered  the  most  ancient  in  eiistence)  re- 
main to  be  hriefi7  noticed.  Both  confirm  to  a 
certain  eilent  the  remark  insisted  on  or  eag- 
geited  bj  many  Roman  Catholic  writtn,thut  the 


wart,  ii  formed  by  ■  gronp  of  « 
thrown  bj  the  itroke  of  visible  anbitantiil  ran 
from  the  Kpnichre;  the  atone  also  lien  on  tho 
!(t.     The  deai^er  leemi  to  hare  tfaoDght  mneh 
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fTom  very  early  times.  The  fint  is  the  fumons 
Sjriac  Evangeliarium  in  the  Medicean  Library  at 
Florence,  widely  known  for  the  probably  aoiqiie 
detail  of  the  loldien,  not  casting  dice,  bat  play- 
ing at  the  world-old  game  of  "  Mora "  an  their 
fingers,  for  the  garment  without  sejim.  It  la 
repriMUted  inAaiemanni'a  CatalogMi  BIN. Mtdie. 
rioreoce,  1T42,  tar.  iilii.  The  ohole  US.  i< 
one  of  the  most  interesting  documents  in  the 
arid ;  with  many  il  laminations,  performed  witb 


iccordingly  drawn  it  as  a  disk  like  a  grindatone. 
lirotesqne  and  archaic  as  it  is,  this  work  is  com- 
posed eisctly  like  Orgagna's  or  Michael  Angelo's 
"Last  Judgment,"  Titian's  "Assumption,"  or 
Rafiatlle's  '■  Transfiguration  "—h.  e.,  of  two  great 
upper  and  lower  groups,  tied  together  and  sap- 
ported  on  both  sides  ;  nor  could  any  work  better 
illustrate  the  lingering  of  Byiantint  tradition  in 
sacred  subjects.  A  full  description  is  given  b]r 
Professor  Westwood  in  his  Palaeographia  Sacra, 
also  br  Dom  Qatnugtr,  /nit.  Lilurgiquet,  roL 

Wthe  fbnr  Cniei&uau  given  by  Oori  in  toL 


that  indescribable  grimiieis  of  ei 


flr  the  brothers  Orgagna.  Assemauni  oolli  it 
"  velortissimus  codei  qui  in  eadem  bibiiotheoa 
exUt,"  and  it  is  described  by  Prof.  Westwood  In 
hu  P-iiieographia  &xira,  nud  dated  588  by  its 
writer,  the  monk  Rabula.  It  Is  composed  with 
in  two  groups,  upiei 


At  t1 


e,the 


escent.  The  ujipor  group,  which  is 
circular  or  rather  cydoidal  in  its  shape,  coniista 
of  the  three  crosses,  aupported  on  their  right  by 
the  Virgin  Mother  and  another  female  figure,  on 
the  left  by  three  more  women.  The  soldiers 
with  tlie  spear  and  the  sponge  stand  on  each  siile 
neit  to  the  central  and  largest  cross.  Over  the 
h-ad  of  the  former  is  the  name  AOriNOC.  The 
lj.r.1  wears  the  long  robe,  the  thieves  have  waist- 
cloths,  and  large  drops  of  blood,  in  conventional 
i"rm.  are  falling  from  their  hands.  Four  nails 
are  uwi  in  «»ch.  At  the  foot  of  the  criws  the 
uiijier  and  lower  group  are  joined  by  the  soldiers  iii.  of  his  Thei^a 
playins  fi>r  Ihe  coat.     In  the  centre,  below  the     MO.'i,  216),  that  a 

cnBH,  is  a  H.ily  Kepulphro  (represented  in  all  Kumbona  in  Piccnum,"  is  the  most  ancient  and 
early  Byrjnline  and  lliilo-  or  (liithic-Byianline  eilraordinnry.  It  contains  a  medallion  of  the 
work  ax  an  upright  structure  of  much  llie  wiine  First  Person  of  the  Trinity  above,  with  the  sua 
shape  as  a  sentry's  boi).  It  is  supporte.!  on  the  and  moon  below  on  the  right  and  left  of  Ihe  crosa, 
left  by  a  woman,   the  EW«ed  Viif'-      -*     "  "■ 
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Irs.  tr,0  SUM  IHS  NAZAitCNlTS  in  rude 
letters,  with  a  smaller  label,  K£X  JO- 
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DEORUM,  over  the  cross.  The  nimbus  is  craci- 
form,  the  waistdoth  reaches  almost  to  the  knees, 
the  navel  is  strangel j  formed  into  an  eje.  The 
Virgin  and  St.  John  stand  under  the  arms  of 
the  cross.  But  the  distinguishing  detail  is  the 
addition  of  the  Roman  wolf  and  twins  below  the 
cross,  with  the  words  ROMVLVS  ET  REMVLVS 
A  LVPA  NUTRITI.  This  wonderful  ivory  is  now 
jn  the  Vatican  Museum  (see  Murray's  Handbook), 
and  is  in  the  most  ancient  style  of  what  may  be 
called  dark-«ge  Byzantine  art,  when  all  instruc- 
tion and  sense  o^  beauty  are  dejtarted,  but  so 
vigorous  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  fact  re- 
mains,  as  to  render  the  work  highly  impressive 
— as  also  in  the  Medici  MS. 

Professor  Westwood  (Pa/.  Sac,  pi.  18)  enables 
us  to  refer  to  a  Crucifixion  found  in  an  Irish  MS. 
written  about  800.  It  is  in  the  Library  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  is  partly  copied 
from  the  Palaeographia  by  Mr.  Ruskin  (in  The 
Two  Paths,  p.  27X  who  selects  one  of  the  angels 
above  the  cross  as  a  specimen  of  absolutely  dead 
and  degraded  art.  This  is  perfectly  correct,  and 
the  work  is  a  painful  object  of  contemplation,  as 
it  displays  the  idiocy  of  a  contemptible  person 
instruct^  in  a  decaying  style,  rather  than  the 
roughness  of  a  barbarian  workman  like  the  carver 
of  the  diptych.  The  absurd  interlacings  and  use 
of  dots,  the  sharpening  of  fingers  into  points,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  entirely  as  a  matter 
of  penmanship,  without  either  devotional  sense  of 
its  importance  or  artistic  effort  to  realize  it,  make 
the  MS.  most  disagreeably  interesting  as  far  as 
this  miniature  is  concerned. 

Tlie  plea  or  hypothesis  of  Roman  Catholic 
writers,  that  actual  images  of  the  crucified  body 
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of  the  Lord  may  have  been  used  m  the  very 
earliest  times  for  private  devotion,  is  open  to  the 
obvious  remark  that  none  of  them  can  be  pro- 
duced, whereas  symbolical  memorials  of  the 
Crucifixion  are  found  in  regular  succession,  both 
mural  and  in  poHable  forms.  Father  Martigny 
argues  that  the  notorious  Graffito  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Caesars  may  be  a  caricatured  copy  of  some 
undiscovered  crucifix  used  for  Christian  worship. 
Father  Garrucci's  description  of  it,  "  II  Crocifisso 
liraffito  in  casa  dei  Cesari,"  is  given  by  Canon 
Liddon  in  his  7th  Bampion  Lecture  (p.  397);  and 
the  remarks  which  accompany  it  are  most  im- 
fiortont,  as  they  show  **  the  more  intelligent  and 


bitter  hostility  of  Paganism  to  the  Church 
the  apostolic  martyrdoms  a  century  and  a  hsL 
before,  when  converts  had  also  been  made  ii 
Caesar's  household."  He  shows  also,  incidentallr, 
that  it  can  hardly  have  been  derived  from  asr 
Christian  emblem,  as  the  ass's  head  connects  it 
evidently  with  the  Gnostic  invective,  whidi  it- 
tributed  to  the  Jews  the  worship  of  an  ass.  This 
Tacitus  mentions  (^ffist,  v.  c  4) ;  and  Tertnlliaa 
{Apolog,  16)  notices  Tacitus'  confxLsion  between 
Jews  and  Christians,  and  appeals  to  his  own  sc- 
count  of  the  examination  of  the  Jewish  temple 
by  Pompey,  who  found  "no  image"  in  the  temple. 
For  proof  of  the  confusion  of  the  early  ChristitoB 
with  the  Jews  by  the  pagan  world.  Dr.  Liddon 
refers  to  Dr.  I'usey's  note  on  the  above  passage 
in  Tertullian,   in    the    Oxford  Library  of  Uu 
Fathers, 

The  relics  of  the  treasury  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Monza,  closely  described  and  partly  represented 
in  woodcut  by  M.  Martigny,  are  valuable  exann 
pies  of  the  transition  between  symbolic  and  actual 
representation  of  the  Crucifixion.  One  of  the 
ampullae  for  sacred  oil  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
sented  by  Gregory  the  Great  to  Theodelinda,  wife 
uf  Antharis  king  of  Lombardy,  probably  some 
time  soon  afler  590,  about  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  Council  in  TruUo.  It  is  circular,  and 
the  head  of  the  Lord,  with  a  cruciform  nimbus, 
is  placed  at  the  top.  Below,  to  right  and  left, 
are  the  two  thieves,  with  extended  arms,  but 
without  crosses ;  and  below  them  two  figures  are 
kneeling  by  a  cross  which  seems  to  be  budding 
into  leaves.  Two  saints  or  angels  are  on  the 
extreme  right  and  left,  and  the  usual  Holy  Se- 
pulchre below,  with  an  angel  watching  it  on  the 
right  in  the  act  of  benediction,  while  St.  John  and 
St.  Mary  Magdalene  are  (apparently)  approadi- 
ing  it  on  the  other  side.  Another  vessel  bears  a 
figure  of  the  Lord,  clothed  with  a  long  robe,  with 
the  nimbus  and  extended  arms,  but  without  the 
cross.  Finally,  the  reliquary  of  Theodelinda,  so 
called,  has  the  crucified  Form,  with  the  nimbus 
and  inscription  IC  XC,  clothed  in  the  long  tunic, 
with  the  soldiers,  two  figures  apparently  mock- 
ing Him,  and  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  on  the  right 
and  led.  The  clothed  figure  indicates  symbolical 
treatment,  since  it  must  have  been  well  known 
that  the  Roman  custom  was  to  crucify  naked ; 
and  Martigny  argues  that  the  Grafiito,  which  is 
clothed,  must  therefore  have  been  copied  from 
some  Christian  picture.  But  from  this  time,  or 
firom  that  of  the  Council  of  691,  the  artistic  or 
ornamental  treatment  begins.  The  earliest  Cruci- 
fixions are  narrative,  not  dramatic ;  the  Resur- 
rection being  so  frequently  inti*oduced  into  the 
same  composition,  as  if  without  it  the  subject 
would  be  altogether  too  painful  for  Christian 
eyes.  And,  indeed,  till  the  first  efforts  of  Pisan 
sculpture  and  Florentine  painting,  the  import- 
ance of  the  event  represented  withdrew  all  atten- 
tion to  the  personality  of  the  artist.  In  works 
of  after  days  the  painter's  power  is  all.  Their 
range  of  excellence  is  as  wide  as  the  difference 
between  the  tender  asceticism  of  Fra  Angelico, 
and  the  mighty  sorrow  of  Michael  Angelo,  and 
the  intense  power,  knowledge,  and  passion  of  the 
great  canvass  or  Tintoret  in  the  Scuola  di  San 
Rocco  at  Venice.  The  treatment  of  this  picture 
resembles  that  of  the  most  ancient  works.  All 
its  consummate  science  is  directed  to  bringing 
every  detail  of  the  scene  into  a  great  unity,  while 
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attention  ii  expressly  withdrawn  from  the  face  ! 
of  the  Lord,  which  is  cast  into  deep  shadow. 
(See  Ruskin,  Modem  Painters^  vol.  ii.)  In 
all  ancient  work  the  Lord's  face  is  abstracted 
and  expressionless:  any  attempt  to  represent 
bodily  pain  belongs  to  modern  work  of  the 
baser  sort,  which  forms  no  pai't  of  our  present 
subject. 

For  the  details  and  accessories  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion,  whether  things  ot  persons,  they  have  been 
for  the  most  part  enumerated  and  described.  The 
nails  are  always  four  in  number  in  ancient  works, 
two  for  the  feet  and  two  for  the  hands.    The 
crossed  legs  and  single  large  nail  or  spike  belong 
to  the  artistic  period.     Martigny  refers  to  St. 
Cyprian  (Z>tf  Passion,  DnL  inter  Opusc.  p.  83, 
ed.  Oxon.)  as  speaking  of  the  nails  which  pierced 
our  Lord's  feet  in  the  plural  number.   St.  Cyprian, 
he  says,  had  seen  the  punishment  of  the  cross. 
The  suppedaneum  or  rest  for  the  feet  occurs  in 
the  crosses  of  Leo  III.  and  of  Velletri,  not  in  the 
Diptych  of  Rambona.    The  Graffito  indicates  its 
presence.    It  seems  to  hare  been  occasionally 
left  out,  in  deference  to  those  passages  in  Holy 
Scripture  which  allude  to  the  disgrace  or  curse 
attaching  to  one  **  hanging  "  on  the  tree.    The 
title  of  the  cross,  which  is  given  with  slight  dif- 
ferences in  St.  Matt,  xxvii.  37,  Mark  xv.  26,  Luke 
xxiii.  38,  John  xix.  9,  varies  greatly  in  different 
representations.     It  is  omitted  in  the  crosses  of 
Lucca  and  Velletri.     Early  Greek  painters  re- 
duce it  to  the  name  of  Christ,  Ic  XC,  or  substitute 
the  A  and  w.    The  sign  ^C  (^s)  occurs,  as  well 
as  LVX  MVKDI,  frequently  accompanied  by  the 
symbols  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  as  a  red  star 
or  face  and  crescent,  or  in  the  Rambona  ivory 
[see   page   515]  as    mourning    figures   bearing 
torches.    They  are  introduced  as  emblematic  of 
the  homage  of  all  nature,  or  in  remembrance  of 
the  eclipse  of  the  Crucifixion. 

The  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  John  appear  in  the 
Medicean  MS.,  and  very  frequently  in  ancient 
works;  the  soldiers  rather  less  so,  though  they 
occur  in  the  above  MS.  and  the  reliquary  of 
Monza.  The  typical  figure  of  the  first  Adam 
rising  from  the  earth  as  a  symbol  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  with  the  Hand  of  Blessing 
above  indicating  the  pt'enence  of  God,  is  given  in 
Ciampiui  {!>€  Sacr,  Aedif.  tab.  xxiii.  p.  75). 
The  skull,  whether  human  or  that  of  a  lamb, 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  either  as  an 
emblem  of  sacrifice  or  in  reference  to  the  place 
Golgotha,  is  of  late  use,  and  is  almost  the  only 
late  addition  of  symbolic  detail. 

The  rare  addition  of  the  soldiers  casting  lots  is 
said  to  be  found  hi  an  ivory  of  the  8th  century 
from  Cividule  in  Friuli  (Mozzoni,  Tavoie  crono- 


logiche  delta  Chiesa  tmivirsale,  Venezla,  1856- 
63).  The  only  other  representation  of  it  is  in 
the  Medici  MS.  The  wolf  and  twins  are  in  the 
Rambona  diptych  alone.  The  types  of  the  four 
Evangeluts  are  on  the  back  of  the  Cross  of  Vel'- 
letri,  in  the  Gospel  of  Egbert,  of  Trier,  infra, 
and  on  numerous  crosses  of  later  date.  Some 
additional  inscriptions  have  been  mentioned,  an 
well  as  the  addition  (in  the  Vatican  Cross)  of 
medallion  portraits.  Considerable  liberty  in  this 
matter  seems  to  have  been  allowed  in  the  earliest 
times,  as  is  indicated  by  Constantine's  introduc- 
tion of  the  words  of  his  Vision ;  and  still  more 
strongly  in  an  instance  referred  to  by  Borgia,  in 
Anastasius  (tom.  i.  n.  2,  ed.  Vignolii),  of  a  cross 
given  by  Belisarius  to  St.  Peter — **per  manus 
Vigilii  Papae"— of  gold  and  jewels,  weighing 
100  lbs.,  **  in  qua  scripsit  victorias  siuis." 

But  even  the  Vatican  Cross  yields  in  interest 
to  two  German  relics  of  the  same  character, 
lately  described  and  well  illustrated  in  No.  45  of 
the  Jahrbucher  des  Vereina  von  Alterthuma^ 
freunden  im  Pheinlande,  p.  1 95,  Bonn,  1868.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  Station-Cross  of  Mainz.  It 
is  of  gilded  bronze,  of  the  Western  form  (Com- 
missa),  and  rather  more  than  one  foot  in  height. 
Herr  Heinrich  Otte  refers  it  to  the  end  of  the  12th 
century,  a  date  far  beyond  our  period.  But  its 
interest  is  paramount,  more  particularly  from 
the  evident  intention  of  the  designer  to  make  it 
embody  a  whole  system  of  typical  instruction, 
and  to  leave  it  behind  him  as  a  kind  of  sculp- 
tured document,  or  commentary,  connecting  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  Thus,  at  the  middle 
or  intersection  of  the  arms  of  the  cross,  the 
Lamb  is  represented  in  a  medallion,  his  head 
surrounded  with  a  plain  nimbus.  On  the  back 
of  the  cross  in  the  same  place  there  is  a  square 
plate,  with  an  engraved  representation  of  Abra- 
ham offering  up  Isaac,  the  angel,  and  the  ram. 
Round  the  latter  is  the  beginning  of  a  hexameter 
line — t^ui  patriarcha  suum — which  is  com- 
pleted round  the  medallion  of  the  Lamb  in  ^nt, 
thus :  t  Pater  offert  in  cruce  natum.  In  like 
manner,  four  engravings  on  each  side  at  the 
extremities  of  the  cross  refer  to  each  other, 
and  are  described  by  corresponding  halves  of 
heiameters.  The  New  Testament  subjects  are 
all  in  front,  with  the  Lamb  in  the  centre,  as 
antitypes :  the  Old  Testament  or  typical  events 
or  persons  are  at  the  back.  Thus  on  the  spec- 
tator's left  at  the  back  of  the  cross  is  an  engrav- 
ing of  Moses  receiving  the  Tables  of  the  Law  on 
Mount  Sinai,  with  the  words  Qui  Mojfsi  legem. 
Corresponding  to  it  on  the  right  front  is  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  dat  aiumnia 
Pneumatia  ignem.    The  remainder  as  under — 


BAck 

Front     

Ba  k  (light  hand  of  »prctator) 
Front  (left  ditto)  .... 


Bark 
Front 


Baad, 
Elijah  carrlGd  np  to  heaven. 
l*he  Asoension. 
Samson  and  gates  of  Gaza. 
The  descent  into  Hades. 

FooL 
Jonah  and  the  whale, 
ResQirection. 


Motto. 
t  Qat  levat  Eliam 

f  proprlam  subllmat  nslam  (ov<rtaj'>. 
t  Que  portasUase 
f  vis  aofert  claustia  Jebenne. 

f  Qna  redit  absamptas 
t  sorglt  virtttte  sepultas. 


The  decorative  scrollwork  is  rather  sparingly 
disposed  with  great  judgment,  and  on  the  spike, 
ferule,  or  metal  strap  probably  intended  for 
fix  in;;  the  cross  on  a  staff  for  processional  or 
other  purposes  [see  Clines,  Dkaoonakius]  is  an 
engraving  of  the  probable  designer  and  donor. 


THEODERIC  ABBAS.  The  graphic  power  and 
exceeding  quaintness  of  the  Scriptural  engra- 
vings is  that  of  the  finest  miniatures  of  the  12th 
or  13th  century. 

The  second  of  these  most  iateresting  works, 
inferior  as  a  work  of  art  from  its  barbaric  wild- 
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CRUCIFIX 


CBYPTA 


and   the  preference  for  uglinen  lo  often 
observed    in  Northem-Oothic  grotesque,  is  of 
eren  greater  interest  as  a   transitions!   cross, 
especially  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  changes 
enforced  by  the  decree  of  the  Council  in  Trollo, 
▲.D.  691.    This  is  the  Station-Cross  of  Planig, 
near  Krenxnach ;    of  the  same  size  at4  form 
as  that  of  Mainz,  but  referred  by  Otte  to  the 
10th  century.    The  ancient  symbol  of  the  Lamb 
lb  preserved  on  the  back  of  thb  crucifix,  which 
displays  the  human  form  in  front,  as  in  many 
other  Romanesque  crosses  of  bronzed  copper. 
On  this  combination  —  perhaps   a  compromise 
between  the  feeling  of  the  older  times  and  the 
more  modem  spirit  of  the  Quinisextine  Council 
— Otte  quotes  Durandus,  Bationale,  lib.  i.  c.  3, 
n.  6 :    **  Non  enim  agnus  Dei  in   cruce  prin- 
cipaliter  depingi  debet ;  sed  homine  depicto,  non 
obest  agnum   in  parte   inferior!  vel   posteriori 
depingere."     He  also  gives  the  express  words  of 
Adrian  I.,  in  his  letter  to  Tarasius,  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  in  785  :  "  Verum  igitur  agnum 
Dominum  nostrum  J.  C.  secundum  imaginem 
humanam    a    modo    etiam    in  imaginibus  pro 
veteri    agno  depingi  jubemus."      (De  Consecr, 
Dist.  iii.  c.  29 ;  see  Labbe,  vi.  1177.)    He  refers 
also  to  the  splendid  work  on  Rhenish  antiqui- 
ties called  Kunstdenkmaier  des  chnstlichen  MitteU 
alters^  by  Ernst  aus'm  Werth,  Leipzig  (Weigel), 
1857,  taf.  xxiv.-vi.,   for   the  Essen   ana  other 
roods,  which  much  resemble  those  of  Kreuznach 
and  Mainz,  combining  the  Lamb  with  the  human 
form,  and  adding  personifications  of  the  sun  and 
moon  which  remind  us  of  the  Diptych  of  Ram- 
bona,  and  the  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists,  as 
in  the  Crucifix  of  VelletrL    Space  forbids  us  to 
give  accounts  of  these  most  interesting  relics, 
but  the  subject  appears   to  be    treated    with 
exhaustive  fulness  and  illustrated  to  pei-fection 
in  the  two  German   works   referred   to.      The 
Planig-on-Nahe  rood,  however,  is  entitled  to  a 
briefly-detailed    description.     In    front    is    the 
crucified  form,  severely  archaic  in  treatment ; 
the  long  hair  is  carefully  parted  and  carried 
back ;   the   head  is  without   nimbus ;   and   the 
limbs  are  long,  stiff,  and  wasted,  the  ribs  being 
displayed,  as  is  so  commonly  done  in  mediaeval 
crucifixes,  to  complete   the   illustration  of  the 
text,  "  They  pierced   my  hands  and  my  feet : 
I  may  tell  all  my  bones."     A  triple  serpentine 
stream  of  blood  runs  from  each  hand,  and  also 
from   the  feet,  being   there  received  in  a  cup 
or  chalice,  the   foot  of   which  is  a  grotesque 
lion's  head.     The  back  of  the  cross  bearo  on  its 
centre  the  Lamb  with  cruciform  nimbus;  below 
it  a  medallion  of  the  donor,  '^Ruthardus  Cus- 
tos;"  and  four  other  bas-reliefs,  now  wanting, 
occupied  the  four  extremities  of  the  arms,  and 
almost  certainly  represented   the  four  Evange- 
lists.    As  in  the  Diptych  of  Rambona,  the  navel 
resembles  an  eye.     Scarcely  inferior  to  these  is 
the  10th  century  miniature  of  a  single  crucifix 
with    the    title    IHS    NAZAREN    REX    lU- 
DEORUM,  and   the  sun  and   moon   above  the 
cross-beam,  within  circles,  and  represented  with 
expressions  of  horror, — seated  in  chariots,  one 
drawn  by  horses,  the  other  by  oxen.     And  it  is 
impossible  to  omit  the  Crucifixion  picture  from 
the  Gospel  of  Bishop  Egbert  of  Trier,  975-993 
(in  Mooyer's  Onomastioon  Chronographkon,  Hie- 
rarckia  Oermamcaf  8vo.  Mindeu,  54),  now  in  the 
Btadtbibliothek  there.    Here  the  Lord  is  clad  in 


a  long  robe  to  the  ankles ;  the  robbers  arc  ski 
clad  in  tunics  so  close  to  the  form  iis  to  give  the 
appearance  of  shirts  and  trowsers.     Above  an 
the  sun  and  moon,   hiding  their   faces.     The 
cross  has  a  second  cross-piece  at  top,  formiif  a 
tan  above  the  Western  cross.     The  robbers  are 
on  tan-crosses ;  suspended,  '  at  with  nnpicrced 
hands;   the  passage  in  the  22nd   Psalm  being 
referred  to  the  Redeemer  alone.    Their  names, 
Desmas  the  penitent,  and  Cesmas  the  obdorate, 
are  above  their  heads.    The  Virgin-Mother  and 
another  woman  stand  on  the  right  of  the  cross 
St.  John  on  the  left.     The  soldier  <' Stephaton '' 
is  presenting  the  sponge  of  vinegar  :  *  two  others 
are  casting  lots  below.    This  detail  reminds  us 
of  the  great  Florentine  miniature  of  the  monk 
Rabula,  excepting  that  the   game   of  Mora  ii 
there  substituted  for  dice. 

These  works  are  somewhat  beyond  our  period ; 
yet  as  a  paper  on  Crucifixes  must  contain  some 
account  of  the  things  whose  name  it  bears,  and 
the  first  eight  centuries  supply  us  with  so  few 
examples  of  what  are  popularly  called  crud- 
fixes,  a  short  inroad  into  early  mediaevalism 
may  be  allowed.  The  Iconodulist  transition 
formally  made  at  the  Council  in  Tmllo  was  well 
suited  to  the  Northern  mind,  and  to  the  sacra- 
mental theory  of  pain ;  but  it  fell  in  also  with 
that  tendency  to  personification  advancing  on 
symbolism,  which  the  Western  races  inherit, 
perhaps,  from  ancient  Greece,  and  which  Mr. 
Ruskin,  in  his  late  Oxford  /..ectureSf  points  out 
as  the  idolatrous  tendency  of  Greek  art.  With 
Cimabue  and  Giotto,  and  firom  their  days,  artis- 
tic skill  and  power  over  beauty  are  brought  to 
beac  on  the  crucifix,  as  on  other  Christian  re- 
presentations, for  good  and  for  evil.  Of  the 
cautious  and  gradual  compromise  of  the  Greek 
Church  we  have  already  spoken.    [R,  St.  J.  T.] 

CRUET.    [Ama:  Ampulla.] 

CRYPTA.  In  the  well-known  passage  of 
St.  Jerome  in  which  he  describes  the  Sunday 
visits  he  and  his  schoolfellows  at  Rome  paid  to 
the  graves  of  the  apostles  and  martjrrs,  he  n>es 
the  term  cryptae  to  designate  what  we  now  call 
the  catacombs,  ^  Dum  essem  Romae  puer  .  .  . 
solebam  ....  diebus  Dominicis  sepnlchra  apo- 
stolorum  et  martyrum  circumire,  crebroque 
cryptaa  ingredi  quae  in  terra  profunda  defosatae 
ex  utraque  parte  ingredientium  per  parietes 
habent  corpora  sepultorum."  Hieron.  in  Ezeck, 
c  xl.  We  find  the  word  again  used  meta- 
phorically in  Jerome's  preface  to  Daniel,  "  Cum 
et  quasi  per  cryptam  amfnUana  rarum  desuper 
lumen  aspicerem."  The  word  is  employed  in 
the  same  specific  sense  by  Prudentiua,  Peristepk, 
Hymn,  ii.: — 

"  Hand  procal  extremo  cnlta  ad  pomeria  vaUa 
Merea  latebroeis  crj^pta  tatet  foveis. 
Hi;Jus  In  occultnm  gradibos  via  prona  reflexia 
Iro  per  anfhu^tos  looe  latenle  docet." 

The  classical  use  of  crypta  for  an  underground 
passage  or  chamber,  whether  the  drain  of  a  c/ohaj, 
or  a  subterranean  arcade,  or  a  storehouse  for  fruit 
or  corn,  or  a  tunnel,  such  as  that  of  Pausilipo 
at  Naples,  shews  the  appropriateness  of  the  term. 
(See  for  examples  Facciolati,  Lexicon,)     Crypta 

•  "  I/mginns"  is  always  the  lanoo-bcarer.  See  Medici 
(Laoreutiaii)  Crucifix,  iupra. 


CTESIPHOK  ON  THE  TIGRIS 

i*cm>  to  luTe  been  sometimeB  utwd  'm  Chrintun 

we  have  iD  the  church  ol  St.  Praisede  an  iu- 
Bcription  conimeiDoratiDg  th«  truuUtioD  thither 
froni  tha  catactiinbt  of  the  retica  of  mon  thin 
two  tbouwDd  uiinta,  in  which  occnr  the  wordi 
"  ia  coemaleriii  hu  crjplis."  We  msy,  how- 
*ier,  mark  this  distinctiou  betweeo  the  two 
word*  that  coemitisrium  ii  s  word  of  wider  ligni- 
licntioo,  includiog  opeimir  boriBl-groundi,  while 
erypta  is  atrictiy  limited  to  thode  eicavnted  be- 
noath  the  surface  of  the  groUDd.  I'adre  JInrchi, 
nller  nn  elabonte  iavestlgatioo  of  the  iDacrip- 
tioiu  ia  which  tha  word  crypta  ocean,  cndea- 
voart  Id  demouslrata  that  it  wat  employed  to 
indicate  a  limited  portion  of  a  subterranean 
cemetery,  including  leveral  burial  chapelt  or 
tuftimiit,  ao  that  the  relation  of  the  cuhiculum  to 
the  Cfypiii,  and  again  of  the  crypbi  to  the  CJieme^ 
Ifniua,w3i  that  of  apart  to  the  whole.  (Ifonu- 
memti  primitiv.  pp.  15ti  aq,,  IGS  tq.)  Hia  chief 
authority  for  this  cooclueioa  is  H  passive  of 
Anastasiua,  I't'ta  tJ.  Maroellini,  %  SO,  which 
appeara  to  dnw  this  diatinclioD  between  the 
cMictUim  in  which  the  body  of  Pope  Marcellinu* 
wa»  buried,  and  the  crijpla  of  which  it  formed 
part.  There  are  aUo  inacriptions  which  support 
Marchi'l  view  that  a  cryfta  was  a  amailer  diTi- 
aiou  of  a  eoanOtrinta.  One  from  that  of  Frii- 
eilla  recordi  that  Gregory  lies  "In  the  eleveuth 
crjpt,"  "  in  undectma  crypts  Gregoriua."  Othen 
ipcakof  *^new  crypts" 
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I  Balbinae  i*i 


rrom  St.  Cyrlacs  giiei 


w  ia   tha   Vati 


CPypU 


lief,  da  kusai 
has  ahown  aatisfsctorily,  Bom.  SM.  i.  23  aq. 
that  Unrchi  preiaei  the  snppoaed  distinction  too 
fnr,  anil  that  it  ia  very  far  from  holding  good 
Kenerallj.  The  truth  i«  that  crypta  was  a 
at  general  meaning,  and  embraced  c 


the  tabteminoBn  cemeteriea  at  Rome  (for  which 
see  CataoOMBs,  p.  310),  we  fiad  it  employed  to 
denote  what  ve  ahculd  now  call  the  aide  chapels 
ofthanareof  a  church.    The  firtt  inaUoce  of  its 

of  Nola.  Writing  to  hii  friend  Serenia,  Ep.  xiiii. 
S  12,  he  describea  the  church  recently  erected  at 
Kola,  and  particulariaea  these  aide  chapela,  which 
were  evidently  novel  featurea  in  church  arrange- 
ment. There  were  ibur  on  each  aide  of  the  unre, 
beyond  the  side  aiales  (porticna),  with  two  reree* 

furnish  places  of  retirement  for  those  who  desired 
to  pray  or  meditate  on  the  word  of  God,  and  far 
the  sepulchral  memorials  of  the  departed,  llie 
passage  is;  "Cubicula  intra  porticna  qnatema 
Inngia  baailicsa  lateribua  inaerta,  secretis  oran- 
tium,  Tel  ia  lege  Domini  meditantium,  praeterci 
memcriia  raligiosorain  ac  famtliarium  accnmmo- 
datoa  ad  pacis  aatemae  requiem  locos  praebent, 
omne  cubiculum  binii  per  liminum  frontea  rer- 
sibus  praenotatur."  They  differed  from  the  aide 
chapels  of  later  agei  in  conUining  no  alUrs,  aa 
origioBlly  there  was  but  one  altar  in  a  church. 
(Kemondini,  torn.  i.  p.412.)  Paul mus  also  speaks 
of  these  chapels  under  the  name  of  cellae  or 
ceUuhe,  t.g.  when  apeaking  of  a  thief  who  had 
concraled  himself  in  one  of   them  all  night, 

"CfellnlademalUa.qnHpcrULeraQDdlqiiemifpiIi^ 
ApposLlae  l«tla  praebent  SKura  lepulchrls 
BosplUa." — ^*pepia,  all.  t.  4T6  aq. 
Culiicuia  is  also  of  frequent  occarreuce  in  the 
Liber  Poatificalii  of  Anaatasius  Bibliothecnrius, 
I  aysODymouB  with  oratorio.    In  the  description 
'  various  oratoria  erected  by  Symmnchus  i.u. 
"   ■"  "    '    §  7B,  "  quae  cutitnii  omnia  ■ 
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cryptai  arenarHru,  or  c"j[i<ie  arcaariae,  in  con- 
nection with  the  interment  of  Christian  martyrs. 
Itoaio,  Bom.  Salt.  pp.  1112,  ISA,  4SI,  300,  &c. 
These  would  seem  to  iudicnta  the  galleries  of  a 
deserted  poiiolaua  pit.  aa  places  of  sepulture.  But 
it  has  been  shewn  In  the  article  CaTaoovm  that, 
though  the  aubterraneao  cemetenea  Tery  fre- 
quently had  a  close  connection  with  these  quar- 
ries, and  were  approached  through  their  adits, 
the  siiDil-pils  themselres  were  seldom  or  never 
ii^e.)  f..r  interment,  for  which  indeed  they  were 
unfit  without  very  eitensire  alteration  and  adap- 
t.'itinn.  The  paasnges  referred  to.  which  are 
chirtly  found  in  the  not  very  trustworthy  "Acts 
of  the  Martyrs,"  have  probably  originated  in  a 
rout^on  betwcpn  the  catacombs  thcmaelves  ancl 
tlir  iiikirriea  wilh  which  they  were  ofltn  so 
d.^ly  connected.  [t.  V.] 

CTESIPHON  ON  THE  THiHI8(CousciL 
Ol').  A.II.  420,  under  TahalUha,  abp.  of  Selcucia, 
Ao  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  where  the 
N'icene  fnith  was  rccelve^l,  and  with  It  the  canons 
to  which  the  coiisciit  of  the  rest  of  the  church 
westwards  h^  been  given  (Miuui  iv.  441-S). 

[t.  S.  P.] 

ClTBlCn.UH.    In  luldition  to  the  u«c  of  this 
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.D.  687-701,  we  read,  §  163,  that  he  repaired 
ne  decayed  chapela  around  St.  Petar'a.  "  Hie 
:ectum  et  cuAicuii  quae  circnmquaque  ajusdem 
lasilicae  quae  per  longa  tempotum  atillicidiia  et 

ft  reparnvit."     And  it  is  recorded  of  Leo  III. 

L.II.  795,  that  he  also  rebuilt  the  minoua  c-uM- 

cula   attached    to    tha    same    boailita   (§  4t2>. 

rerfaapa  the  earlieat  eii^ting  eiainple  in  Konia 

of  such  a  chapel  attached  to  tha  body  of  a  chun-h 

u  that  of  St.  Zeno  lu  the  church  of  St.  Praa^de. 

built  hr  Pope  Paacbal  1.  about  a.n.  817.    In  an 

early  deacnpiion  of  the  bH;>ilica  of  San  Lorenio 

fuon  1e  Mura,  given  bv  De  Roaai,  Uuilctt.  diArcA. 

Crid.  Giugno,  1S64,  p.  42,  from  a  MS.  in  tha 

'"  nun  Library,  we  Knd   tha  word    used   in   a 

ilar  aenae  i  "  Est  parvum  cubiculHnt  in  por- 

ind  occidentem  ubipausatHercnnitia  martyr.'* 

ilinuB  also  descrilKa  cuhicala  or  eelliie  of  thii 

are   in   the  porlicoa  of  the   alrinm  of  the 

church  of  St.  Felii.     They  were    inteniled  t^.r 

The  alUr  of  the  basilica  rould 

im  by  means  of  windows.     They 

i  with  BcriptanJ  jiaintings: 


The  last  words  quoted  have  reference  to  the 
custom,  the  aboae  of  which,  dcgeneniling  iuto 
grosa  license,  ia  aeverely  inveighed  agninst  by 
I'auliuus,  of  holding  feasts  in  the  cubiculo.  CC 
Paulin.  ."tvma  iivj.  IM  Fdica  Xjtul.  ii.  T.  &4L 
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The  word  ofafoicDt  wu  awd  'n  Greek  In 
■une  HDW.  We  hive  ui  nunpU  in  >  letter  of 
Niloi  ta  OljiDpiodonu  the  prefect,  relating  to 
tbe  cfanrch  he  lud  built,  ir  ti  rf  miv^  oXk^ 
idAAsiI  (a)  tai^ipea  aiilffnti  SifAXiiiilrtf 
iifj[trirB(u,  IiracTTDi'  vnt7>i<»f  Tipjqr  ffrmj.^. 

From  tbe  lue  of  cN&icubm  u  m  chapel,  cnbi- 
Cfilarii  came  to  be  employKl  in  tbe  hdm  of 
eluipiaiiu.  "  Hio  [Leo  I.]  constttDit  et  addidit 
enpra  aepDlchn  apaatolorum  ex  clero  Romano 
cnitodea  qui  dicuntur  culnatlani  qooa  modo 
dicimiu  capelluoa.  Cubiculum  enim  idem  erat 
apud  antiquoa  quod  hodie  apud  Doe  capella-" 
CUoooniui,  ya.  tt  Qett.  Pout,  .flonun.  i.  p.  307. 
[E.V.] 

CUCITFAS,  martjrr  at  Barcelona,  JuIt  25 
(Jfart.  t;»u»rdi>  [C] 

CUCXJLLA,  romTfuf,  mcvUio,  la  oca  of  tbr 
few  articles  of  tbe  moDaatic  dresi  apecilied  by 
tba  founder  of  the  Bencdictinei  (£«g.  c  55): 
aod  hai  commoclf  be«n  considered  the  badge  of 
mopliLffjf.  in  tbe  old  proverb,  "cncullanon  ^it 
monacfinni."  Benedict  ordered  tbe  "cuculta," 
or  hood,  to  be  ehiggf  for  winter,  and  for  aammer 
of  lighter  teitare  (of.  Cone.  Beg.  c.  63);  and  a 
"  aoapulare  "  to  be  worn  instead  oat  of  doora,  u 
mora  miuhlt  for  field-work,  being  open  at  the 
aidei.  Tbe  "cncalla"  protected  tbe  head  and 
ahonldeTa,  and,  aa  being  worn  bj  infanta  and 
paaHnta,  vai  said  to  sjmbolise  homilitj;  or, 
br  another  account,  it  was  to  keep  the  ijes  from 
glancini^--  ^-       ■  ~  -        '    ■   ■  ' 

la  well  u  of  monks  (P^lad.  HM.  Laiu. 
41),  aud  waa  worn  b;  the  monks  of  Tabenna  at 
the  mass  (Palt  H.  L.  38).  If,  as  the  wonii 
leem  to  lay,  it  waa  their  only  clothing  on  that 

■  hood  or  «pa.  Indeed,  "cucuJla"  is  often 
taken  aa  equivalent  to  "ouiula"  (from  "casa"), 
a  cDTerIng  of  the  whole  person',  in  later  writers 
it  ineana,  not  the  hood  only  (•' cuculliu  "),  but 
the  manastic  robe,  bood  and  all  ("restis  cucul- 
lata,"  Ite<t.  Comm.  S.  Bened.  c  55,  cf.  Mnb.  Ann. 
T.  17).  these  aamemonfca  of  Tabenna  or  Paeho- 
mianl,  like  the  Carthusians,  drew  their  hoods 
forwards  at  meal  times,  so  as  to  hide  their  &ces 
from  one  another  (Pall.  46 ;  RntT.  Vit.  Mm.  3). 
The  "  cappa  "  (prolrobly  akin  to  our  "  cnpe  "),  in 
Italy  seems  to  correspond  with  the  Gallic 
"cucolto,"  and  both  were  nearly  identical,  jl  is 
thought,  with  tht  "molotes"  or  nheepskin  of 
the  earliest  ascetics  (Cass.  Instit.  i.  S;  Pall. 
Hist.  Laat.  28)  t  and  so  with  the  "pera"(or 
"penula,"  accordiog  to  Al.  Gaiaeus,  ad  loc. 
dlat.\  tbe  "  peltis  caprins  depeudens  ab  humeris 
ad  lumbos  "  (liidor.  Orij.  lii.  21,  ip.  Jtrt/,  Comm. 
8.  Bened.).  Of  course  it  is  dilRi-ult  to  identify 
precisely  the  technical  names  for  dre»  in  various 
countries,  and  in  a  remote  period.         [I.  G.  S.] 

OUCUHELLXJH.  A  vessel  mentioned  aniong 
those  which  Paul,  bishop  of  Cirta,  delivered  up 
to  Keli(  (BaroDins,  Aaaalea,  an.  303,  c.  12). 
This  cucumelluro  was  of  silver,  and  was  probably 
a  truet  or  flagon  for  nae  on  tbe  altar.  Compare 
Aha,     (Dacange's  Qhitary,  a.  v.)  {C] 

CDLDEE8.    [CoLiDEi.} 

CUNIBEBT,  bishop,  deposition  at  Cologni 
(about  A.I>.  663),  Not.  12  IMart.  Usuardi). 

[C] 


CUBBUALE8  EQUI 
CUF.       [Chauoe  :    CoMNunoi 

CHBISnAN.] 

CUPELLA,  B  Duall  loaOiu  or 
recaea.     At  present  we  have  only  cme  ^"■'■"■*  sf 

its  use  to  addncc,  which  is  given  by  Harchi 
(JfofKHunti  Prinut.  p.  114).  fba  inacriptico  ia 
which  it  ia  fband  records  the  barial  of  her  two 
children,  Secaadina  and  Lanreotins,  by  thidT 
mother  Secuada.  Tbe  solecisms  in  grammar 
and  orthography  with  which  it  ia  full  show  thai 
Secnnda  was  a  person  of  homble  rank.  Thi 
atone  ia  prenerved  in  the  Mnaenm  Eircheriannm. 
The  inscription  is  as  follows  : — "  ^o  Secnnda 
feci  cnpella  bone  |  mimorie  filiem  meem  SeniB  | 
dinem  que  recessit  in  (idem  |  com  fhitrem  niniD 
Lauren  |  tinm  in  pace  recessernDd."  CupeHa  is 
evidently  the  diminutive  of  cupa,  eiplained  by 
Du  Cange  to  mean  urao,  area  tepuldiralit.  This 
sense  is  a  derivative  one  bom  its  claadcal  mean- 
ing of  a  targt  aai,  butt,  or  val  (Caeo.  Bdl.  Cic 
ell;  Lncan.  lib.  tr.  v.  420;  Varro  apnd  Non. 
c  ii.  No.  113).  It  appears  in  pagan  inacriptioai 
but  rarely  :  e.g.,  "  D.  Apuleins  lonicue  fedt  £a- 
tychias  sorori  suae  et  butycbeti  6lio  ejoa.  In 
hae  GDpa  mater  et  fillua  poaiti  sunt "  (GrCiter, 
Truer,  p.  845,  No.  ID);  "b.  M.  Olua  Pnblidns 
Polrtllmus  Tutor  Titi  Flavi  Ajgathangeli 
pnpilli  sni  Hatri  |  Saictas  Fortnnataa  dtfn| 
Dctae  locum  emit,  masaam  ]  calcavit  cupim  aedi- 
ficavit  de  bon[ia  ejus  omnibus  conanmat."    (Dooi 


0.  6).     The  1 


of  the  1 


ordsi 


ill  later  times,  and  Du  Cange  quDtea  from  a 
nonkish  writer  "in  alia  cuba  ju>ta  orientem 
epnicbrum  SS.  Victoris,  &c"  The  ides  hai 
leen  propounded  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Burgoo 
(_Lttten  from  Rome,  p.  206),  that  wa  may  finil 
in  cupella,  aa  a  place  of  Christian  burial,  the 
etymology  of  tbe  word  capetia,  c/apel,  which  has 
so  long  perpleied  philologisla,  and  of  which  no 
satisfactory  derivation  has  ever  yet  been  dis- 
)vered.  The  architectural  lenn  ovpoii  is  another 
inn  of  the  same  root.  [EL  V.] 

CUBC0DEMU8,  deacon,  martyr  at  Aaxerre, 
lay  4  (Jfor(.  ITsuardi).  [C] 

CURLA  KOMANA.    [Affbal:  ConfoiL.] 

CVBSB.    [AHATHEKA;   ESOOMMtlHICATIOS.] 

CVBSUALES  EQUI,  poal-horsaa.  i.i.  horset 

belonging  to  the  cursos  pablicua,  called  also  for 
shortneii  cursus.  Or.  Ipifias.  The  Roman  posting 
or   postal   system— the  distinction  between  the 

Htahlisbed  by  Augustus.  According  to  the 
"  Secret  History "  of  Procopiua  (c  30%  the 
day's  journey  consisted  of  eight  poata,  aome- 
times  fewer,  but  never  less  than  five.  Each 
stable  had  40  horses,  and  aa  many  stablemen  or 
stnbularii  (who  seem  elsewhere  to  be  called  hip* 
pocomi.  Code,  bk.  lii.  T.  li.  L  13).  Binghan 
gives  a  quite  incorrect  idea  of  the  system  in 
describing  the  cursvalea  eqvi  as  being  simply  im- 

tioa  of  the  llmperor  Constantine,  A.D.  326,  ei- 
pressly  enacts  that  no  one  but  the  Prefect  has 
right  to  go  by  any  other  road  than  that 
b  has  a  "  cursus,"  shewing  that  bo  mere 
ional  impressment  is  meant  (eed  nee  per 
I  viam  eundi  quisquam  babcat  iacultatem, 
>«r  quam  cursus  publicus  stare  dignoMitar; 
Code.  hk.  lii.  T.  li,  I.  2).  Bat  Bingham,  with 
hisalmiAl  habitual  inaccuracy,  scenu  u  hava  1.011- 
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friinded  the  curtua  pubiictta  with  the  evectio  or  wo  have  proof  from  the  story  of  St.  Angastine 

rxffhi  of  gratnitonsly  using  it,  which  was  conhned  having  declined  to  accept   for  the  Church  an 

to  officials,  to  envoys,  and  under  certain  circura-  estate  charged  with  the  patrimonial  munus  termed 

stances  to  senators  (Code,  u^.,  1.  6,  and  see  also  the  '*  navicularian,"  i.e.  that  relating  to  the  trana« 

11.  11,  16),  and  which  did  in  such  case  resemhle  port  of  com  from  Africa,  lebt  the  Church  should 

a  right  of  impressment,  though  the  true  equiva-  have  to  undertake  such  a  duty,  that  no  ecclesias- 

lent  for  impressment  seems  to  be  fou::d  in  the  tical  immunity  obtained  in  a  precisely  similar 

angariae  or  parangariae.     The  cost  of  providing  case  (the  Digest  classes  together  as  patrimonial 

both  the  horses  and  fodder  for  them  was  supplied  munera  those  **  rei  vehicularis,  item  navicularis ;" 

by  the  State,  i.e.  as  it  appears,  by  the  provinces  bk.  1.  T.  iv.  1.  1),                                   [J.  M.  L.] 

(the  duty  being  deemed  one  which  belonged  to  CUK60B.      (1)  In  the  days  when  it  was 

the  land  and  not  to  the  person.  Code,  bk.  x.  1.  4  dangerous  for  Christians  to  make  known  publicly 

law  of  Valerian  and  GaUlienus),  but   it  would  the  times  and  places  of  their  assemblies,   the 

seem  that  they  were  not  bound  to  maintain  post-  foj^^ful  were  frequently  summoned  by  a  mcs- 

camages  (paravereda)  or  horses  for  them,  since  a  ^              •„      ^^^   house   to  house,   who  was 

law  of  Arcadius  and  Hononus,  A.D  403,  enjoins  ^jf^  c^rtJ or praeco.   To  this  custom  Tertullian 

the  rectors  of  the  provinces  to  see  that  the  cunaU  ^^^  ^  allude  when  {De  Fwja  in  Persecutime, 

!!;^T'^''S!fK  Tl  °?!^  "^^^1^  *^  *fr!I..!  c- 14)  he  says,  speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  holding 

•n.mo  .   ,«  ,«         —     .     ««     „«,«    «      «  -»^.  on  potes  dwctimertf  per  sin 

ilished  by  Brower,  Ursaci 

exaggerated,  whilst  the  animals  were  stwved.  ^j,  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^1  ^^  ^his  kind ;  but  this 
(Code,ti.s.  1.18;  constitution  of  Arcadius  and  Ho-  UrJacius  may  have  been  an  ordinary  letter^rrier 
nonus,A.D.400,andseealsoll.2,7,19.)  Byway  of  the  church.  (See  Ducange,  s.  v.  CV«n»r.)  As- 
of  compensation,  the  stab  e  manure  was  left  to  the  ^^yj^  ^^  ^^^  have  beenfat  least  in  some  in- 
provmc«.  (1.  7,  of  Valentinian,  \alens,  and  Gra-  8tances,announcedinthi8way  in  the  4th  century; 
tian>  The  sale  ofthe  public  horses  was  forbidden  for  Jerome,  writing  to  Eustochium  (/i>«<.  22^ 
^  .  .??i.  *  T  r^**  °'^  more  horses  than  they  were  ^  ^,  ^f  ^  pra«»  giving  notice  of  the  Agape ; 
entitled  to  had  to  pay,  according  to  circumstances  a^Eusebius  of  Alexandria  (quoted  by  Binterim 
four  times  the  pri^  of  the  horses,  or  a  pound  of  jj^^f^,^^  j^.  i  281)  speaks  of  the  unreadiness 
gold  for  each  (U.  15, 20)  A  cunous  constitution  ^^  ^  ^  church  when  the  herald  called, 
ofthe  Emperor  Constontine,  A  D^16,  which  is  to  (g)  An  official  to  whom  was  specially  com- 
be found  at  tength  m  the  Theodosian  Code,  bk.  ^.^^^j  ^^e  task  of  circulating  letters  of  popes 
viii.T.v.l  66  but  of  which  only  a  brief  extract  ^^  ^^^er  bishops;  see  Baronius,  JimafoTan. 
remains  in  that  of  Justim^(bk.xiiJ.  11.1.1)^  ^g  5  1^2  .,j^„'^^  ^^huc  durant  Papae  cui- 
anticipating  the  labours  of "  the  Societj  for  the  ^;^  .  ^^^^^^^  ejus  ordines  ac  pJntificias 
Prevention  ofCruelty  towards  Animals '^-HBuacU  bullai  publicant."  (Maori  Bieroiex£on,  s.  v. 
that  "Forasmuch  as  many  with  knotted  and  Cursor ^  PCI 
very  thick  sticks  (nodosis  et  validissimis  fustibus)  ^rT^oxTo  rm-  j-  •  a*  •  ^^ 
at  the  very  outset  of  a  sUge  compel  the  public  CURSUB.  The  divme  office,  or  senes  of 
animals  to  exhaust  whatever  strength  they  have,  f^J^^  psalms,  hymns,  and  versicles  said  daily 
piacct  that  none  in  driving  should  use  a  stick  but  ^f  the  clergy  in  church«i.  For  "wtance,  the 
either  a  rod  or  a  whip,  with  a  short  goad  (aculeus)  "▼enth  canon  of  the  council  of  Chelsea  [Calchut.] 
infixed  to  the  point,  which  may  admonish  their  »»  "  ^t  omnes  ecclesiae  publice  canonicw  horis 
idle  limbs  with  a  harmless  tickle  (innocuo  cursum  suum  cum  reverentia  habeant  (Haddan 
titillo),  without  exacting  what  their  strength  ^^  Stubbs,  Councils,  iii.  451).  See  HOUBS  OP 
cannot  com  {MISS  " — the  punishment  varying  from  Prayer  ;  Office,  the  Divine.  [GJ 
loss  of  rank  to  exile  according  to  the  original  CUBTAIN  (cortina,  aulaeum,  teltan^  /S^Aor, 
Constitution ;  but  the  extract  in  Justinian's  Code  wapawiraurfiOj  Karawircurfjuij  iifi<l>l0vpop).  Cur- 
simply  threatens  punishment  generally  (poena  tains  were  used  in  ancient  churches  for  the  fol- 
BOD  defutura).  lowing  purposes.  1.  To  hang  over  the  outer 
It  seems  to  be  considered  that  the  clergy  were  doorway  ofthe  church.  2.  To  close  the  doorway 
exempt  from  the  obligation  to  pay  tax  for  the  between  the  nave  of  the  church  and  the  sanc- 
horseii  of  the  cursusy  under  their  general  exemp-  tuary,  or  perhaps  rather  to  fill  the  open  panels 
tion  from  sordida  munera,  extraordinary  charges,  or  Cancelu  of  the  door,  during  the  time  of  the 
the  "  parasgarian  prestation,"  or  the  translatiOj  consecration  of  the  Eucharist.  3.  To  fill  the 
or  obligation  to  carry  goods  (see  Code,  bk.  iv.  space  between  the  pillars  of  the  ciborium,  or 
T.  iii.  1.  2,  of  Constantine,  a.d.  357 ;  T.  iL  1.  5,  of  canopy  of  the  altar.  4.  Curtains  were  also  used 
Crratian^  Valentinian,  and  Theodosius,  A.D.  412 ;  in  baptisteries. 

Nov.  131,  c.  5).     It  seems,  however,  difficult  to  1.  The   Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  294)  mentions 

identify  the  ordinary  contribution  for  the  cursus  curtains  embroidered  with  gold,  for  the  doors, 

/AuWicuswith  one  of  these.     The  opinion  has  pro-  in  enumerating  the  gifts  of  Constantine  to  the 

bably  arisen  from  confounding  it  with  the  lia-  church  at  Constantinople.    St.  Jerome  {Epitaph, 

bility  to  the  "  p>arangaria  praestatio,"  which,  as  Nepot.  Epist.  ad  ffcliod.)  praises  the  priest  Ne- 

above  intimated,  seems  rather  to  relate  to  oc-  potianus   for  the  care  with  which  he  provided 

ca$ional  impressment.     Certain  it  is  that  as  one  curtains  for  the  doors  of  his  church :  "  Erat  sol- 

of  the  duties  belonging  to  the  land,  which  were  licitus ....  si  vela  semper  in  ostiis."     We  find 

to  be  borne  by  all  (munera,  quae  patrimoniis  again  indications  of  thia  custom  in  Epiphanius; 

publicae  utilitatis  gratia  indicuntur,  ab  omnibus  and  Paulinus  of  Nola  tells  us  {Poem,  xviii.  30^ 

subeunda  sunt,  Code,  bk.  x.  t.  xli.  1.  1,  of  Auto-  that  those  surpassed  him  in  magnificence  who 

nine)  it  does  not  seem  by  its  nature  to  have  been  offered  rich  curtains  (vela  foribus)  for  tbe  doors, 

ene  froci  which  the  clergy  would  be  exempt,  and  brilliant  in  the  purity  of  linen,  or  ornamented 
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with  coloured  pattern*  woven  into  their  lali-  ' 
ftance.  He  ia  ret  more  precise  in  apeaking  of 
his  own  church  of  SL  Felii  it  Nolm  (i'om.  lir.  i 
98),  where  ho  nji,  "  the  golden  doorwajs  are 
ornamfnted  with  cnrtaiiu  white  u  bdow." 
Sach  cniiains  wen  inapended  b;  iroD  or  broDie 
ring!,  th<  remaiiu  of  which  are  iClU  to  b«  dis- 
corered  in  •ome  ancient  Komnn  biMlicu,  for 
eiunplc  in  thm*  of  St.  Clement,  3t.  Mirj  in 
Cosmedio,  St.  Lanrence,  St.  George  in  Velnbro, 
Ik.  The  oHice  of  railing  these  curtains  befiire 
the  prietU  and  other  dignified  penoni  was  at- 
(tf;n«l  to  the  inferior  clerks  ^ConcU.  Saiiaii, 
ou.  liii.  l-D.  589);   the  subdeacon  as  well  a* 

ad  oetia)  before  the  elden  (oenioribus).  Tfaej 
ware  Bometimei  Hdamed  with  ligurea  ofsnintsor 
with  croBea,  or  flowera,  arranged  in  patterns,  and 


',.  It  i' 


e  that  froi 


me  ofCou- 

e  the  sanc- 


toarr,  or  to  fill  the  apertuns  in  the  rails  or 
grating  rCA^CLi.Li]  which  Burroanded  it.  Atha- 
naiiui  {EpM.  ad  Hoiit.,  opp.  i.  847,  ed.  Pnriji, 
1S27),  ipeaking  of  au  autn^  committed  by  the 
Arians,  ajt  that  they  carried  out  and  buiced 
the  benchet,  the  throne,  the  table,  and  the  cur- 
tainlfji  fl4Xa)af  the  church,  where  the  context 
certainly  Buggeita  that  theM  were  the  curtains 
of  the  Banctuarr.  Theodoict  (_I!ist.  Ecol.)  tells 
na  that  St.  Basil  invite.1  the  Emperor  Valens  to 
enter  into  the  enclosure  of  the  sacred  curtains 
where  he  wu  him:>elf  seated)  that  is,  into  the 
aaDCtutiyof  hii  church,  which  waa  enclosed  by 
these  curUins.  And  St.  Cbrtsostom,  in  a  pas- 
sage contiiining  Tnuch    infonnation   aa    to   the 

when  thou  seeit  the  curtains  (ri  itiplBvpa) 
drawn  back,  then  think  that  the  sky  above  us 
opens,  and  angels  deaceail"(/n  EpAfs.  //oin.3,  §fi, 
p.  23).  Here  the  curUina  are  clearly  those 
which  c1o^ed  the  doorway  of  the  sanctuary,  which 
were  dmwn  back  after  consecration,  when  the 
people  communicated.  ZTagrius(iftsl.  Soc/.  ri. 
^1)  saya  that  Chosroea,  after  his  victory  oTer 
Bahram  (A.D.  590)  sent  to  Gregory  bishop  of 
Antioch,  among  other  presents,  **inipfflvpoir  ofif- 
rmhr  ■(■mo-fiiifitrat  xp<^W'-"  that  ia, according 
to  the  most  probable  interpretation,  a  curtain 
of  rich  Hunnish  work  for  the  door  of  the  sanc- 
tnarj.  See  Ducange  {».  y.  fftuinijeu'),  who  citei 
the  worJ  K'OiHucua  tram  ■  letter  of  Charles  the 
Creat  lAOBaking  of  Uercia(HaddBn  and  Stubbs, 
iii.  498),  and  believes  it  to  be  eijuiralent  to  tho 
"Sarmaticum"  of  Gregory  of  Tours  (De  VU. 
P'llr.  c  8).  Cyril  of  Aleiaodria  (Cixtcm  in 
Jmnn.  on  c.  ii.  v.  34)  bids  the  gaardbna  of  the 
diviDC  mysteries  not  to  admit  the  uninitiated 
within  the  sacred  cartaina  (rwr  Itpar  niTan- 
Twt^ulraiv).  nnr  to  permit  neophytes  to  draw 
near  the  Holy  Table.  In  this  case  the  curtain 
or  "  veil "  of  the  sanctuary  is  clearly  intended ; 
the  term  ilself  ia  adopted  from  the  Jewish 
Temple.  Germanus  of  Constantinople  (,1/iai, 
K<xt.  p.  15-'!.  ed.  Paris,  1560)  says  that  the  cur- 
tain symboliied  the  stone  which  waa  rolled  to 
the  door  of  the  sepulchre. 

3.  Curtains  were  also  Hied  to  the  cihorium  in 
Boch  a  mnnner  as  to  surround  the  Altnr[Ai.TitFi, 
p.  flS]  upon  certain  occnsions.  The  kti  aa-Ja,  or 
■cti  irf'  four  cortnina,  which  are  fVequentlv  nicn- 
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the  life  of  Sergius  1.  (p.  150 II,  ed.  Humtori),  whs 
is  said  to  have  given  to  surround  the  altar  ol 
a  church  eight  Mrmeia,  four  white,  four  iculet. 
Similar  presents  are  attributed  by  the  same  aa- 
thority  to  Leo  III.  Some  have  thought  that  (he 
RosiB  presented  by  varioiu  popes  to  Roman 
charchea  were  curtains,  but  this  doea  not  aecm 
probable. 

4.  They  were  also  naed  in  haptiateriek,  as  may 

(Ciampini,  Yet.  Mm.  II.  plate  iiiii.);  and  see 
Baptibh,  p.  161. 

(Oucange's  Qiouariet  nnd  DewripiiB  3.  Sa- 
phiat ;  Soicer's  Thaaitna  i  Uartigny's  DkI.  ilrt 
Antiq.  Chr^.y  [C] 

CDSTnOEB  ECCLESIAE.  Dther  door- 
keepers, otherwise  called  Oltiarii,  one  of  the  in- 
ferior orders  in  the  ancient  Church,  or,  more 
probably  perhaps,  the  same  oliicers  who  are 
sometimes  distiDguisbed  as  Smk/ra  Ecclaiic, 
and  whose  duties  correspondtd  In  certain  puiota 
with  those  of  the  modem  churchwarden.  (|S« 
Chubchw*rdbs.]  Bingham,  iii.  13,  3.     £0.  B.] 

CC8TODE8  LOCOKUM  BANCTORUSL 
The  keepers  of  the  holy  places  of  Paleatine,  so 
called  because  of  their  relation  to  out  LordV 
earthly  history:  e.g.  Bethlehem,  Mount  Gol- 
gotha, the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Uonnt  OliveL  Suih 
an  office  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  custom 
which  arose  among  Christians  in  early  times  of 
visiting  these  places  for  purposes  of  piety  and 
devotion;  and  that  the  function  of  these  iiislixlii 
was  accounted  a  religions  service  appean  from 
their  haviog  been  exempted,  by  a  statute  of 
Theodosiua,  In  the  same  manner  as  ecclesiastics 
generally,  from  peraonal  tribate,  in  regud  to 
this  their  special  amploymcDt  (Bingham,  iii. 
13,  2).  [O.  B.] 

GUSTOS  ABCAE.  A  name  given  to  the 
archdeacon,  as  having  charge  of  the  treasury  "f 
tbeChurch,  and  the  care  of  dispensing  the  obla- 
tions of  the  people.  In  this  capacity  Cnecilian 
waa  accused  by  the  DoOalists  of  having  prohi- 
bited the  deacons  from  carryiog  any  provit»i»n 
to  the  martyrs  in  prison.  And  the  4th  CoUDcil 
of  Carthage  (c.  IT)  directs  the  bishop  not  to  «<n- 
cem  himself  penonally  in  the  cnre  and  gnvem- 
ment  of  widows,  orphans,  and  strangers,  but  to 
commit  the  duty  to  his  archpreabyter  or  arch- 
deacon (Bingham,  ii.  c.  21).  [D.  Ik] 

CUTHBERT,  presbyter,  abhat  of  Lindi^ 
fame,  March  20  {Hart,  liedae,  Adoni^  Usuardi) ; 
translation  to  Durham,  Sept.  4  (some  US.S.  of 
Jfurt.  Uauardi).  [*-'■] 

CYCLUS  ANNI.    [Calendar.] 

CVCLUa  PASCHALIS.    [Easteh.] 

cymbal.     The  word  nniiJniuin  seems  occa- 


ually  t, 


a  bell,  n 


!ad  of  a  bell.  Thus  Greicory 
the  Great  (Dinh.-ui  i-  9)  apeaks  of  a  inmbaluin 
being  atmck  by  way  of  paasing-bell ;  aiid  Dnnin- 
dus  XS„ti(tn^,lt.  i.  4,  §  2)  of  monka  being  called 
to  the  refectory  by  the  sound  of  a  cymbiil'tin 
which  hung  in  the  cloister.  [C] 

CYPRIANIIS.      (1)   The  famoua  bishop  o4 
Carthage,    mariyr    uuiler   Valerias,   A-D.   'iH 
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Sept.  14  (Col.  CartK,  Mart.  Rom,  Vet,  Hieron.,  ffomofoitshn,  and  join  Eunomius  in  publishing 

Bedae,  Usuardi);  Oct.  2  (Cai,  JlyzofU.),  bla^tphomies  against  the  Holy  Gho«t."    [E.  S.  F.] 

(Mart  ^R^\T"^^mJ^!i'''^  ^^''   ^^  CYZICUS,  THE  MARTYRS  OF,  are  commemo- 

^la^X  in  A&^^^                      Oct.  12  "^  ^P"'  ^^  [^  2«]  ^^  ^y^^-y-         [CO 
(^Mart.  Rom,  Vet.,  Usuardi). 

(4)  Abbat  of  Perigord,  commemorated  Dec.  9 

(^Mart.  Adonis,  Usujinli).                                 [C]  -^ 

CYPRUS  (Council  of),  a.d.  401,  as   Pagi  ^ 
shews  (ad  Baron.  t6.  n.  20)  under  St.  Epipha- 

nius,  at  the  instigation  of  Theophilus  of  Alex-  DAD  AS,  martyr  with  Mazimus  and  Quintili 

andria,  prohibiting  the  reading  of  the  worics  of  unus ;  commemorated  April  28  (^Cai,  Jfifxant.). 

Origen.                                                  [E.  S.  F.]  [W.  F.  G.] 

CYRIACA,    martyr,    a.d.   282,  is  comme-  DAEMON.     [Demon.] 

morated  July  7((7<i/.-5i/«an^).                     [C]  DAFROSA,    wife    of   Fabian    the    martyr, 

r«vuT4nTTc     rt\  %£    i.      -av-     t       to  martyr  at  Rome  under  Julian;  commemorated, 

(J/«rt  B^S                    ^'  •'"'•  *  C*"^'-  ^^  »'"••  ^^'"'^  ^'"^"^'^ 

(2)  Deacon,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Mazimin,  L    •    •     -J 

March  16  {Mart.  Rom.   Vet,,  Bedae,  Usuardi);  DALMATIC.   (AoX/itariic^  [AeA..];    Dalmtt- 

again    on    Aug.   8    {Mart.   Rom.    Vet.,    Bedae,  <*ca,  sc.  tunica  or  testis ;  the  substantive,  as  in 

Usuardi),  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  day  of  his  the  similar  case  of  a/6a,  is  seldom  expressed.) 

translation  by  Pope  Marcellus  (see  Sollier*s  note  "^^  dalmatic,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 

on  Usuard,  Aug.   8) ;   July  15  {Cai.  RyzatU.).  province  where  it  was  first  manufactured,  was  a 

Sometimes  written  Cyricus  or  Cerycus.  species  of  long-sleeved  white  tunic,  with  a  longi- 

(8)  Martyr  at  Tomi,  June  20  {Mart.  Hieron.,  tudinal  stripe  {ctamts)  from  either  side  of  the 

Beitue).  ueck  downwards.     (*^Dalmatica  vntis  primum 

(4)  The  Anchoret  (a.d.  448-557),   Sept.  29  »»  Dalmatia  provincia  Gnieciae  texta  est,  tunica 

{Cai.  Byzant.y.                                               [C]  sacerdotalis   Candida  cum    davis   ex   purpura." 

J  ^"^^  m?Th-  ^'^  "ir^^-^"  '''  "^""^"''  ""teW;  gr'fi  however,  for  believing 

/iMS  ^        .'T?'"  ^""T     \'r  / 11^  >.  u-  tl»at  m  its  origiLl  form  the  dalmatic,  as  worn 

(2)  Martvr  at  Antioch,  June  IG  {Mart.  Hieron.,  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  shortileeved  or  sleeveless  tunic, 

l.om.  \et.  U8uar(li>                                       L^J  equivalent  to  the  colobion  (x«Ta»y  Ax«*P«««t<Jj, 

CYRIL.     (1)  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  is  com-  Sozomen,  iii.  14).*    This  is  shown  by  the  way  in 

memorated   Jan.  28   {Mart.  Adonis,    Usuardi) ;  which  the  two  words  are  used  synonymously,  as 

J une  9  {Cai.  Byzant.) ;  with  Athanasius,  Jan.  18  in  Epiphanius  {Ilaer. zv.  vol.  i.  p. 32,  ed.  Petavius), 

{Cai.  Byzant.).  AaXfiariK^s,  tXrovv  Kohofilaiyas,  iK  TKarvffiifu»¥ 

(2)  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  March  18  {Cai,  By-  8ta  wopp6pas  iiXovpyowptTs  KorttrKtvcur/idvas.  (So 
xatU.,  Ethiop.y.  too  Joannes  Damascenus,  in  Cotelier,  Eccl.  Oraec. 

(3)  Martyr  in  Syria,  March  20  (Ifar^.  Usuardi).  Mon.  Ined.  i.  284.)    Again,  in  a  most  important 

(4)  Bishop  and  martyr  in  Egypt  (?),  July  9  early  document,  to  which  we  shall  subsequently 
{Mart.  Hieron.,  Rom.  Vet,  Usuardi).  refer,  the  edict  of  Diocletian  fixing  the  maximum 

(6)  Martyr   at   Philadelphia,   Aug.  1  {Mart,  price  of  articles  throughout  the  Roman  empire, 

Ronu  Vet,  Usuardi).                                       [C]  the  two  words  are  used  as  equivalents  (Wad- 

C YRILLA,  daughter  of  Decius,  martyr  under  *^»°«*^P^  ^\f^^  J^f^  Jt  ^^^     ^"^^  ''''^, 

Claudius,    Oct.    28  (ifar<.   Rom^  Vet.,    Bedae,  ^^^^  aifficulty  be   felt   from   the   occurrence  of 

Usuardi)                                                          PC  1  passages  which  speak  of  the  substitution  of  tiie 

^  '-^  dalmatic  for  the  colobion.     If  the  above  theory 

CYRINUS,  or  QUIRINUS.     (1)  Martyr  at  be  correct,  such  passages  will  merely  refer  to 

Rome  under  Claudius,  is  commemorated  March  25  the   adding  of  long   sleeves   to   the  previously 

{Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae,  Usuardi).  sleeveless  tunic ;   and    the  change   having  been 

(2)  Martyr  at  Rome  under  Diocletian,  April  26  once  made,  it  would  be  natural  to  employ  the 

{Mart.  Usuardi).  ^ord  colobion  to  denote  that  form  of  the  gar- 

(8)  Martyr   at   Milan   under  Nero,  June   12  ment  implied  by  the  name,  and  to  retain  the 

{M'lrt.  Bedae,  Usuardi).                                   [C]  neutral  word  dalmatic  to  indicate  the  modified 

CYRINU8.     rCYRicus."]  form;   and  indeed  a  passage  from  the  Life  of 

^,___-_*  __   *       .                          V  ^^   -n  ftr    A  Silvester  I.  to  which   it  will   be   necessary    to 

CYRION,  presbyter,  martyr,  Feb.  14  {Mart,  ^^^^^  subsequently,  seems  to  support  the  above 

Hieron.,  Lsuanii).                                              [C]  ^j^^^  _  _  ^^*  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  $paxi6pwt^ yvfi- 

CYRUS,    martyr,   a.d.  292,    wonder-worker  vhy    i}^4yrro,    AaXfuiTtKit     fiavlK\*ia     fuiKKov 

and    uuinercenary,    is    commemorated   Jan.    31  (rvrc/Si?   iyoficurOrjyai    ttirtp  (leg.  ffvcp)  xoAd/Sm 

{Cai.  Byzant);  translation,  June  28  (i6.).    [C]  (Vit.Siiveidri,  p. 26(),ed.Comhefi6).  Itisofcourne 

CYZICUS  (Council  of),  a.d.  376,  according  »^«^  J'"^,^?^  *I>,«^  *!»»  ^^""  "^"^  *»«^f  ^f» 

to  Mansi  (iii.  4(39),  being  the  meeting  of  semi-  J^PtiWe  of  slightly  diflerent  meanings  m  dif- 

Arians  mentioned  by  St.  Basil  in  his  letter  to  "''™  countries.           ^.      ,  ,      ^.                    , 

Patrophilus,  and  siK,kcn  of  as  a  recent  occurrence  ^  ^«  ^"^  f^*  ^»^^  ,^^«  ^f^""***^  "  *  "*^"^«'' 

(hp.  Icxciv.  al.  lixxi.).    "What  else  they  did  ^*«'  *>[*  stotely  or  luxurious  character,  w^rn 

there,  1  know  not,"  says  he  ;  **  but  thus  much  .  g^^h  was  also  tbe  I.etnto  [al.  LebiUm]  or  UHto- 

I   hear,  that  havmj;  Ihh-u  reticent  of  the   term  nanum  (worOs  l»aving no o.nnectkm  whh  Levite) of  Uvs 

Ilomoomvm,  they  now  give  utterance  to  the  term  FgypUan  monks.    (Sec  Biulcrini,  Iv.  1. 214.) 


>nd   tbi 

MCoIkT  dr«<s  it  becunc  adopted  by  the  Cliarch 
u  ■  drau  for  ecclcuutio.  We  ihill  die  fint 
iDudrr  illuiiotis  to  the  dilmetic  lu  the  HMoriae 
Aufputat  Scriptorea.  Ijimpiiiliiu  chiir)[n  Coni- 
modus  [oh.  192  i.D.]  with  dnseeml;  hehirionr^ 
Ib  that  h<  mppeued  !d  the  itrteti  id  b  dnlmittlc 
( Vita  Omm.  c  8 ;  Me  «1»o  Cipilolinns,  Vila 
Pertin.  c  8>  Heliogsbalu.  [oh.  223  A.n.]  alio 
VBi  Tond  of  appearing  abroad  thiu  clad  (Lam- 
fridiut,  Vita  Htliosab.c 26).  SeeaUi  Trebelliiu 
Pollio,  Vita  CUmdii,  c  17. 

The  edict  of  Diocletian  already  cited  iurDishei 
u>  with  mncb  intereiting  informitioD  «  to  the 
different  Tarietiei  of  thii  garment  in  uae  in  the 
Kotnao  empire  at  the  eod  of  the  Sid  century  LD. 
It  wag  made  of  variou  material*,  wool,  silk, 
lioeo  (Xilirioi,  tyanifitii,  it6ni);  tomelimes 
the  omameatal  ctanu  vaa  preient  (A.  fxoinra 
wapfifat),  lametimei  abHot  {ianiui).  I^ma- 
tics  both  for  men's  and  woraen'i  use  are  men- 
tioned ;  thaw  for  the  formsr,  ai  we  hare  alteadj- 
Mated,  bearing  the  title  AnAfurriicvr  itSpilur 
4toi  KoXsjiBh  ThreedifferentqualitieiacegirrD 
fi>r  each  ki,  the  price  larylng  both  according  to 
the  qnalitj  and  the  place  of  mannfacture,  of 
which  Scjthopolia,  Tarsoa,  Bjbloa,  Ijiodicea,  Ik. 
an  mentioned. 

It  maf  he  not  iiiunt*rutlng  U  add  that  the 
price  of  theM  Tarioni  aorU  caried  from  10,000 
to  IJOO  denarii;  the  denariiu,  it  should  b*  re- 
membered, being  of  the  debated  corrency  of  Ihe 
earlier  part  of  Diodetian'i  reign,  and  in  ralue 
■bout  iji  (op.  cit.  pp.  30,  37,  Ik.). 

Three  centoriee  later  we  find  the  dalmatic 
worn  Bi  part  of  a  senator'*  dreu  in  the  caae  of 
Qordianue  the  father  of  Gregorf  the  Great,  who 
was  of  that  order  (JoannlB  Uiacani  fitaS.  On- 
gorii,  iv.  83);  and  the  father  and  the  son  are 
both  spoken  of  aa  wearing  the  planeta  and  dal- 
matic (cl  c  84,  Patrol.  Iht.  WB> 

In  laler  timet  the  dalmatic  has  been  a  dresi 
worn  by  aovereigna  at  their  coronation  and  on 
other  great  uccasioai.   [See  ColiONiTiOH.] 

The  ideal,  then,  of  dignity  and  statelineas  were 
assoointed  with  Ihe  dalmatic  aa  a  secular  drew. 
The  earliest  notice  of  its  ecclcsiailical  use  ia,  if 
the  document  be  genuine,  in  the  Acta  Mnrtiirii 
of  St.  Cyprian,  of  whom  it  is  said  (a  5)  that 
when  led  oat  to  martyrdom  "le  laceroa  byrro 
eipoliavit.  .  .  .,  etcum  sedalmalicaeiapoliasset 
el  diaconibnt  tradidisHt  in  lines  stelit.''  Here 
then,  where  the  dreia  is  evidently  that  ordiiiarSy 
uwd  by  the  bithop  (if  indeed  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  everydny  dreis  of  the  Christian  minis- 
try and  that  naed  by  them  in  divine  lerTice  had 
yet  nriien),  we  find  tirtt  the  auder  linen  garment 
(JtHCu),  orer  this  the  dalmatic,  and  finally  the 
BiHKUa  or  cloak. 


DALMATIC 

Aboat  lifty  ysan  later  we  come  to  aoBtlliiii 
more  definite  In  the  already  dt«d  order  of  Pep 
Silrerter  I.  [ob.  335  ^d.]  that  deacona  ahnld 
fur  the  future  wear  dalmatics  inatesd  of  colobia. 
It  ia  a  matter  of  amall  moment  whether  thii 
means  the  anbatitntion  of  one  rcatment  for 
another,  or,  aa  we  hare  tried  to  ihow,  a  modi- 
fication in  the  ahape  of  the  eiiiting  Testment: 
in  either  case  the  result  ii  tha  same,  the  intro- 
dnction  of  a  long-sleeted  In  place  of  a  shorl- 
aleeved  tunic  Walalrid  Stnbo  [ob.  84a*.i.] 
tella  US  that  >' Silvester  appointed  that  dtacoui 
should  use  dalmatic*  in  the  church,  and  that 
their  left  hand  should  be  covered  with  ■  cloth  of 
linen  warp  (patlitm  (inoiKmum).  Now  at  first, 
priests  (taa-rdiAet,  that  is  doublleasly  bishnps 
and  priests  both)  wore  dalmatic*  before  chanbles 
were  introduced,  but  aderwards  when  they  began 
to  uia  chasabitt,  they  permitted  dalmatics  to 
deaconi.  That  even  pontiOe,  however,  uught 
to  use  them  ii  obvious  from  the  fact  that  Grr- 
gory  or  other  heads  of  the  Roman  see  allowed 
ipt  and  forbad  it  to 


Henc 


X  follon 


J  do; 


melj,   , 


I   think  ther 
r   the 


{De  JItbiu  Ecdetiaiiicis,  c  24 ;  cf.  Ra- 
banos  Maura*,  Ik  Cteria/nm  fnititutiime,  \.  7, 
aO;  Amalarins,  Di  EccL  Og.  ii.  21;  Paendo- 
Alcuin,  De  Die.  Off.  c  33  ;  Anatteiiius,  I'itiB  /'<«- 
tificam,  Silvester  1.  p.  35.) 

It  will  be  teen  here  that  the  ordinance  has 
special  referenc*  to  deaconi,  whether  from  the 
higher  orders  of  the  ministry  already  wearing 
the  long-tleeved  tunic,  or,  aa  Uarriott  (leifi. 
ariutn  OiHilianum,  p.  Iviii.)  suggeita,  with  the 


ong  deac. 


M  is  the  referenc. 

to  permitsion  grai 

ted  or  withheld  by  the  bishop 

of  Roma  a.  to  t 

that  aiLit 

f  the  dalmatic  bv 

other  biahops  «> 

aa  the  middle  of 

the  8th  century 

hii  diwi  w 

u  In  aome  special 

way  associated   w 
and  considered  th 

Ih   the  local  Roman  Church, 

peculiar  p 

-ivilege  of  ecclei- 

aitica  of  that  Chu 

«ing  only  dlowed 

to  use  it  by  specioJ  permission 

Of  thia  .tale  of 

things,  doubtless 

riginaliy  due  to  the  use  of  Ihe 

vestment  at  Kome 

by  persona 

f  high  secular  po- 

.  „.  ._i.  Thus 
in  the  life  of  Caesariua,  biihop  of  Aries  [oh.  M'J 
A.D.],  it  is  mentioned  that  on  his  visit  to  Rome,  the 
then  Pope  Symmachui  granted  him  aa  a  special 
distinction  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  pallium 
[PiLUUu],  and  to  hi>  deacons  that  of  dalmaUn 
after  the  Roman  fa*hiou  (Vii.  Cats.  J™L  c  -l. 
Patrol.  Imii.  1016). 

Another  instance  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Gregory 
the  Great  to  Aregius,  biihop  of  Vapincnm  ((he 
modern  Gap),  in  which  he  accords  to  him  and 
hia  archdeacon  the  saughl-for  privilege  of  wear- 
ing dalmatics  {EpM.  ii.  107).  An  allniioD  to 
the  same  thing  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Pope  Zacha- 
nas  [ob.  T62  A.D.]  to  Austrobert,  archbishop  of 
Vieone  (fciro/.  I««i.  B56>  The  gennintnet*, 
however,  of  this  letter  is  doubtful.     One  or  two 


v.n  w 
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II  at  HI  I  III  mare,  in  which  the  dalnutlc  u  uaod- 
ated  with  tha  Romtin  Charch,  nu]'  sallice.  Ed' 
•yctiiiaat,  biibopofRoiDe  [ob.283  ^D.^  ordered 
■^  DH  whan  >  martyr  B&i  buried  (AnutMlna, 
Fitw PonlijEciun,  EatfchiaDiu, p. 28).  InthaGre- 

SriMi  SiCMmentary  (,p.  65),  in  the  rubric  for 
(undy  Tlinnday,  w«  find  "ingreui  ucrarium 


Gregory  a 

Diatic  of  I'ascauini,  a  aeacoD  oi  tuime,  u  luu 
on  bii  bier  (Dial.  it.  40),  and  from  a  decree  of 
the  ume  pontiff,  >aid  to  hare  been  given  at  a 
ayaod  of  Kome  in  595  a.d.,  we  find  the  Bame 
cnatom  prerailed  in  the  case  of  popes,  which 
ciulom  ii  here  forbidden  (C^.  p.  1336  Higne). 

Indirect  erldence  pointing  to  the  same  reault 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  of  the  absence  of 
any  meutloa  of  the  dalmatic  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Fourth  Council  of  Toledo  [833  a.d.]  among  the 
regulations  as  to  the  dieas  of  the  Christian 
miniitrf  (ConrH.  Tol.  iv.  can.  28,  40,  41 ;  Labbe, 
V.  1714,  1716),  showing  that  this  testment  was 
not  one  then  in  use  in  Spain,  as  indeed  might  be 
further  infenwi  from  the  style  of  the  one  solitary 
mention  of  it  In  the  writings  of  Isidore,  under 
whose  presidency  the  council  was  held. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the   prorluce  of  the 

t resent  article  to  discuss  at  length  the  regu- 
itions  of  a  later  date  as  to  the  use  of  the  dal- 
matic by  biihopa  and  deacons,  for  the  latter  of 
whom  it  was  the  distinctive  vestment  at  the 
Holy  CommuniDn  (see  e.  g.  the  poutilical  of  Eg- 
bert, archbishop  of  York  [ob.  766  a.D.I,  where  we 


find" 


li  dalmi 


the  celebration  of  a  mass  on  Haundy  Thnnday; 
p.  120,  ed.  Surtees  Society).  It  Itill  continued, 
however,  to  be  used  by  them  on  other  occasions. 
Thus  Anularins  (Di  Ecd.  Off.  ii.  26)  speaks  of 
the  "dalmatics  diaconi  et  sui  mlnistrl  [t.e.  the 
aub^encon}  quae  est  iliMri  AoMtii,"  as  emblem- 
alirnfthe  nctivltjr  to  beshownby  them  In  good 
deeds  to  others. 

The  dalmatic  thus  being  a  restmeat  which 
even  in  the  West  had  primarity  only  a  local 
acceptance,  we  are  prepared  to  find  that  in  the 
Kait  there  Is  nothing  which  strictly  speaking 
aoawen  to  it.  The  irtix^'«'  or  maixiptey,  how- 
ever, i&  the  representative  of  the  general  type 
of  white  tunic,  which  under  whataver  name  we 
w  it,  alb,  dalmatic,  or  tunlcle,  ia  essentially 
same  dress  (Qoar,  EtKhoiogim,  p.  111). 


Odb  or  two  farther  remarks  may  be  mad«  in 
eoDclusioD  as  to  the  ornamental  atrlpea  or  cZori 
[Cuviral  of  the  dalmatic  As  to  the  colour  of 
these  it  Is  stated  by  Marriott  that  he  had  met 
with  aiclu^vely  black  cjnm'  In  all  ancient  pic- 
tures  of  eccleeiaaticnl  dalmatic*  prior  to  the 
fear  600,  as  in  the  well-known  Ravenna  mosaic 
(sea  woodcut),  the  tarlieet  eiception  being  ■ 
muiaic  of  the  date  640  (a  cotonred  drawing  of 
vhich  is  in  the  Windsor  collection)  in  which 
(he  Apostles  have  red  c^n  on  their  tunics  (>6. 
f.  lii.  n,).  The  rad  or  purple  ckmi  afterwards 
lie  common  (see  the  passage  already  cited 
Isidore,  If  Indeed  the  reference  there  be  to 
Kcleaiastical  dalmatics ;  also    Rabanns   Uaurus 

.,  Amalarius  f.  c.,etc.),  and  the  later  writers 
have  referred  to    (e.j.    Rabsnua    Maurus, 

lalarius,  etc.)  speak   of  these  as  worn   back 

t  front,  "anta  et  retro  descendentea,"  but 
whether  this  was  the  case  with  the  original  type 
'  dress  may  perhaps  be  doubled.  Further, 
these  omsmeutal  stripes  are  found  on  the  borders 
if  the  ileerei;  and  on  the  lefl  side  is  later 
lays  was  a  border  of  fringe,  for  which  Tarioos 
~~;ter*ba«efoniidapproprtateaymbolica1reasona, 

a  which  however  there  is  no  need  to  enter 

'or  the  matter  of  the  foregoing  article  I  am 

inly  indebted  to  Uarrjott's  Vatiarimn  Chrati- 

im,  to  Hefele's  valuable  essay,  Die  Liturgi- 

sn  OaicSnder  in  his  Btitrdgt  mr  li'ircfienga- 
ichichte,  AnhSologit  wtd  Litvrgii,  ii.  203  iqq., 

"  I  articles  Daimatka  and  Colabium  in  Da- 
's Olottary.  The  following  books  have  also 
ainsnltad  irith  advantage :  Femrins  Ife  St 
Dtitiaria,  Padua,  1642;  Binterlm,  Denhtirdi'i- 
'  -Hal  dtr  Chria-Kalholitclim  Kird\e,  vol.  iV. 
:.  i.  pp.  213  sqq.  [R  S.] 

DALMATIU8.  (1)  Martyr  in  Italy  under 
Uaiimian  ;  commemoratad  Dec  5  (Ifart.  Bom. 
Vtl.,  Adonia,  Usoardi). 

(S)  Holy  Father,  a.D.  368:  commemorated 
Aug.  3  (CW.  Bj/Miait.-).  [W,  F.  G.] 

DAHAStJS,  the  pope;  martyr  at  Roma 
under  Haiiminua:  KaUle,  Dec  11  (Mart.  Som. 
Yet.,  Bedae,  Adonia,  Usuardi);  deposition,  Dec. 
10  (Jfiirf.  Hierofi.).  [W.  F.  O.] 

DAHIANUB.  (1)  Martyr  in  Aegea  with 
Coamas  under  Diocletian,  a.d.  284 ;  commemo- 
rated Sept.  27  (Mart.  Sieroa.,  Bedae);  with 
Coamas,  Antfaimus,  Leontius,  and  Euprepius, 
Sept.  27  (Mart.  Ram.  Vtt.,  Adonis,  Usuardi); 
with  Coamas,  "  floii^Toiip7ol  ical  irapyupel," 
July  1  (Cil.  Bgiant.);  with  Coimais  and  Theo- 
•ite  their  mother,  Nov.  1.  (Oi(.  Byiant.). 

(S)  In  Africa,  " Paatio snncli  Damisni  mititis" 
(Jfort.  Adonls>  [W.  F.  G.] 

DANCINO.  Many  passages  in  the  fathers 
jind  many  decrees  of  councils  censure  and  pro- 
hibit promiscuous  and  lascivious  dancing.  St. 
Ambrose  that  describes  the  dancing  of  dnnken 
women  In  bis  time  (Os  EHa  H  Jejiniit,  c  18), 
"tliey  lead  op  dances  in  the  streets  nnbeciming 
men,  in  the  sight  of  intemperate  youths,  tisBing 
(heir  hair,  dragging  their  unfastened  garments, 
with  their  anna  uncovered,  clapping  their  hands, 


duicing  with  thttr  btt,  laad  uid  clamoDring  in  ' 

Iheir  ralcai,  imitating  and  provokiog  foutbfal 
liuU  bj  their  theatrical  motioni,  their  wiiDtoD 
tya  and  nDseemLj  ontica."  Aod  agaiHt  com- 
meDting  on  the  words,  "  We  hare  piped  ODto 
you  ind  le  haTt  not  diDced"  (Matt.  li.  17),  b« 
Bvutioiu  hU  readen  that  thtjr  moat  not  luppoae 
thrtt  the  "dance"  of  Chruti»n<  tinpUes  any 
iinniodeit  nioiem*nt  of  the  bodj ; 


■k  (Ob  Poei 


of  Darit 


t  the 


(,  ii.  6). 

oc.  Augiucine  decUm  (contra  /'armtfiuarjujn, 
ill.  c  alt.)  that  friioloua  aiid  lasciTioiu  danctDg 
was  put  down  bj  tlie  bishops  of  the  church  ;  and 
the  aDthor  of  ibrmo  2ia  iJ^  Ttmport  (ia  Aagat- 
tin*'!  W<^it)  speaiu  «>rn>wfiillj  of  Ihs  revels 
(balstiones)  and  dancea  before  the  very  doom  of 
tbe  churches,  which  were  relics  of  paganism.  To 
the  same  practice  the  GOth  canon  of  the  Coda 
Ecd.  Afric.  refen,  which  prohibiU  the  la$civioui 
dsDcea  which  took  place  in  the  itreett  on  fea- 
tifal  dnjrs,  to  the  great  scandal  of  religion,  and 
aDoojance  of  those  who  wished  to  wonhip. 

St.  Cbrjsoitam  also  repeatedly  and  vehemently 
proteati  againat  it.  He  declare*  it  to  be  one  of 
the  pomps  of  Sutan  renounced  in  baptism ;  he 
says,  '^  the  devii  is  present  at  dances,  being  called 
thither  by  the  songs  of  hailnts,  and  obscene  woids 
and  diabolical  pomps  used  on  such  occasions." 
And  in  another  passage,  speaking  of  the  dancing 
of  Herodias'  daaghter,  he  says,  "  Christians  do  not 

head  but  their  own  souls  to  inecitabU  destruc- 
tion" (Hom.  47  in  JulioH.  Mart.  p.  til3,  Horn. 
33  lb  yoeiim.  p.  264,  ed.  Paris,  1616). 

The  CQuncil  at  Laodicea,  A.D.  36(i,  forbids 
wanton  dancing  (SiiAAi£iii>  4  l|>x<"rBni)  at  mar- 
riage feasts  (can.  53> 

The  third  council  of  Toledo  (A.tt.  589)  pro- 
hibits dances  with  lascivioui  songs  oa    solemn 

the  common  people, 


,   by    t 


L-oirecled 
r  judges 


(can.  23).  The  Decree 
Cmma,  i.  394)  conGrming  these  canons,  speaks 
of  these  same  dances  as  "  ballematiae  "  or  "  bal- 
lemachiae"*;  words  vhicb  recal  the  "0sAAl- 
(tm"  of  the  Laodicean  canon,  and  the  "bala- 
tionea"  of  the  Paeudo-Aogostine,  and  are  pcr- 
ha»  akin  to  the  modern  Hall  and  Billet. 

The  council  of  Agde  (A.D,  506)  forbids  the 
clergy  to  be  present  at  marringei  wheie  obscene 
loie  Honga  were  sung,  and  obscene  motinna  of 
the  body  uied  in  dancing  (Cone.  JgalAcn,  can. 
S9).  [CO 

DANIEL.  (1)  The  prophet ;  commemorated 
Uagabit  23  =  Mflrch  19  {Cal.  Ethiop.):  July  21, 
Malalg,  {Hurt.  Bedae):  with  Ananias,  Azariaa, 
(.nd  Hiiael,  Dec.  17  (Oil.  Byzavt.). 

(8)  Stylites,  Holy  Father,  a.d.  467  ;  comme- 
moraled  Dec  11  (Cci/.  Byzanl.).        [W.  F.  G.] 

DABIA.  virgin,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Ku- 
merian;  commemorated  with  Chrysantus  and 
"qui  cum  eis  |HUsi  aunt,"  Aug.  12  (Marl, 
nicrm.);  with  Chryaantus  and  olhem,  Nov.  29 
(Jfurf.  Ilieron.);  with  Chryaanlui,  Dec.  I  (Mart. 
Adonis,  Usoardi) ;  with  Chryaantus,  Mariniauus, 
"cum  infinita  multitudine  ourtyrnm,"  |)cc.  1 
(Mart  JloM.  Ve(.>  [W.  K.  G.] 


DEACON 

DARIUB,  manyT  at  Nicata ; 
Dec.  19  (Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.j 

DASIU8.  martyr  at  Nicomediai,  with  Zoticn^ 
Gaiiu,  and  12  soldiers;  commemorated  Oct.  21 
(Hart.  Som.  Vet,,  Hitron.,  Adonis,  (Jsnardi). 

[W,  F.  G.] 

DATIVA,  confeaaor  in  Africa;  commemo- 
mted  Dec.  6,  with  seven  others  (Uirl.  Sim. 
Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [Vf.  F.  G.] 

DATIVU8.  (1)  Martyr  in  Africa,  with 
Satuminua,  Felii.  Apclius,  and  hts  companions; 
commemorated  Feb.  I'i  (jlfart.  Usoardi). 

(2)  Martyr  coder  Dccius  and  Valerian  with 
live  others ;  commemorated  Sept.  10  (Mart.  £<& 

Vet.,  Adonis,  Usajirdi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DAVID,  (1)  "et  trta  pueri;"  comroemomed 
June  i5  iOil.  Arm^.y 

(3)  of  Thesaolonici;  commemorated  Jnne  26 
(Oil.    hytant.\ 

(3)  King  of  Ethiopia  ;  commemorated  Has- 
karram  10  =  8ept.  7  (Oil.  Ethiop.). 

(*)  King  of  IheJews;  cDmmemonited  Sept. 30 
(Cat.  Armm.);  TaksaaSS  =  Dec  19 (Cal. Elliiap.); 
Dec.  29  (Jfurl.  Bom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Dsnardi). 

(6)  aod  Conatantine;  commemorated  Oct.  3 
(Cal.  Qeorgiae). 

(6)  commemorated  Dec  33  (Gii.  Armen.'i. 

[W.  F.  G.] 

DAVID.  Among  the  Egyptians,  an  archi- 
mandrite, or  any  head  nf  a  manaalery  of  vbat- 
ever  rank,  was  called  David;  ao  thnt  wben  a 
monastic  head  gave  letters  of  commendiitiim  to 
any  one,  he  aubacribed  himaelf  as  "  Diinid  illins 
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vsrlons  readings. 


DATS.  NAMES  OF.    [Wei 

DEACOX.  Aidcowr,  ducffliu.'IuinirtDn- 
ainKe,  Qlou.  quoting  Malain*,  Hist.  BalriirdL); 
iiacones  (Cyprian,  £p.  ad  Sueeeamm,  and  repeat- 
idly  in  the  decrees  of  councils,  e.  g.  anK.  Elib. 
\  18  and  7S,    /  Arelat.  c  15,  /  Toirt.  1 ). 

I.  Aamfs.— The  Grst  idea  contained  In  the 
■rord  appears  to  be  that  of  service  rendered  in 
(n  inferior  capacity.  It  seems  too  as  if  some- 
thing of  a  sacred  character  attached  to  the  word 
!ven  before  its  nae  in  the  Scriptures.  Thus  we 
find  iaucrtir  T^uor,  "  metaphor*  sumpta  nb 
lis  qui  pocuta  ant  victnm  minislrant  egeniibn* 
et  petentibua  "  (Sleph.  T/iei.  in  verb.  Siaiavw; 
comp.  Bnttmann'ii  Lexilogua,  and  Stanley,  Jfn^- 
slolic  Age,  p.  Ii9). 

In  the  New  TesUmCDt  Sidvoivi  is  used :  1.  la 
the  general  sense  of  an  agent  or  instrumrni. 
Thus  the  sovereign  power  is  called  eesi!  luUo- 
■Rom,  Jiii.  4),  and  Timothy  3.<£id>>oi  'It^oS 
ToS  (I  Tiro.  iv.  5).  Sometimes  "  bishops  and 
deacona"  eipress  nil  the  offices  of  the  Chritlisn 
ministry  (eir  Vvicrn^oii  mil  tiaxina,  Phil. 
i.  1).  2.  Itnt  the  word  appears  In  hare  OHumed 
its  distinctive  ecclesiastical  meaning  at  tbe  ap- 
pointment of  the  Seven  to  anperintend  the  distri- 
bution of  the  alms  to  the  Hellenist  widows,  Iw  ff 
Siiuiorif  rf  KoB^ntpir^  (Acta  vi.  1-SX  when  the 
iiiuBflariv  Tpart{i'r  became  distinct  from  the 
SioKnrU  Toli  \iyov.  These  seven  are  never  called 
deacons  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  In  the  only 
passage  in  which  mention  ia  made  of  them  a*  .1 
body,  Philip  is  described  aa  one  of  "  the  Seven  " 
"  ~llii.  S).     It  hns  Iherpfnre  been  contende-l 
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renlly  omBected  with  the  appointment  of  the 
Seven.  One  theory  would  identify  the  deacons 
with  the  vcc^Tcpot  or  rtaviffKot  elsewhere  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  v.  6  and  10) 
as  performing  certain  subordinate  otiices  in  the 
church.  But  this  theory  appears  to  be  at  vari- 
ance with  the  account  given  in  the  Acts,  where 
it  is  distinctly  said  that,  at  the  time  of  the  ap- 
]H>intmeut  of  the  Seven,  the  distribution  of  the 
nlms,  ri  Sicucopia  ri  KoBrifttpiirfiy  was  performed  by 
the  apostles  themselves. 

A  theory  something  like  this  has  been  adopted 
by  later  writers.  In  this  case  it  is  alleged  that 
the  appointment  of  the  Seven  was  merely  to 
meet  a  particular  emergency,  and  ^*  had  probably 
no  connection  with  the  deacons  in  the  later 
I)eriod  of  the  apostolic  age,"  though  it  is  admitted 
*^  that  they  may  possibly  have  borne  the  name," 
and  that  ^^  there  was  in  some  respects  a  likeness 
between  their  respective  duties  **  (Stanley,  Essaus 
on  Apostolic  Age,  p.  62 ;  comp.  Vitringa,  iii.  2,  5 ; 
Lightfoot,  Easily  on  Christian  Ministry,  in  Comm. 
on  PliiH^tpianSj  p.  186,  note).  A  passage  from 
St.  Chrysostom  is  brought  forward  in  support  of 
this  theory,  in  which  he  distinctly  asserts  that 
the  ordination  {x*^P<y^o¥ia)  of  the  Seven  was 
neither  that  of  deacons,  nor  that  of  presbyters, 
nor  that  of  bishops  (^Hom,  on  Acts  vi.).  This 
passage  is  incorporated  into  a  decree  of  the 
Council  in  Trullo  (c.  16)  which,  referring  to  the 
institution  of  the  Seven  "  deacons  "  (rj  riv  wpd- 
{c»y  filfi\os  iwrk  Suuc6yovs  ^h  rup  awo(rT6XMy 
KaTcurr^yau  wapaZlioMriv)^  expressly  distinguishes 
these  ministers  from  the  deacons  proper  who  took 
part  in  the  sacred  ministry  of  the  altar  (6  \iyos 
airroTs  ob  rrtpX  r&v  rots  fivimif^ois  ^taKOPOvfidpwy 
^y  ikvSpitpy  oAA^  wtpl  r^s  iy  r<u9  XP^^^^  ''^^^ 
rpcatfC^y  ^ovpylas).  Compare  Tliomassin,  Vet. 
et  Nov.  Eccles.  Disciplinoy  Part  1.  L.  1,  c.  51, 
§11,12. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  abundant  testi- 
mony thit  the  early  church  in  general  consi- 
dered the  order  of  deacons  to  have  originated  in 
the  institution  of  the  Seven.  Irenaeus  speaks  of 
"  Nicolaum  unum  ex  scptcm  qui  primi  ad  diaco- 
nium  ab  apostolis  ordinati  sunt"  {Haeres,  i.  27). 
Sozomen  asserts  that  the  church  of  Rome  retained 
the  custom  of  only  having  seven  deacons,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  number  of  those  ordained  by 
the  a|)ostles,  of  whom  Stephen  was  first  (//.  E. 
vii.  19),  so  Constitut.  Apost.  viii.  46  ;  Hilary, 
Cotmn.  in  1  Ti/n.  iii.  11,  apud  Ambrosii  Opera; 
Cyprian,  Ep.  65,  ad  Rogatian. ;  Id.  Ep.  68,  ad 
J'ieh.  Jjcg. ;  Cone.  Neooaes.  c  15 ;  Epiphan. 
JJnfres.  1.  De  Inctim.  4). 

The  name  of  deacon  (t*.  e.  servant  or  subordi- 
natfc)  W!is  given  to  the  third  order  of  tlie  ministry 
on  account  of  the  duties  which  they  had  to 
perform,  i^vwripfrutrBat  r^  iinfrKinnp  koL  rois 
irp«(rfivTfpotSf  rovriari  iioKoyfiy  {Constitut. 
Ap'St.  iii.  20) ;  rov  iwiCKoirou  vmjpirai  ciVi 
(Ct/nc.  Nic.  c.  18).  "  Diaconus  ita  se  presbyteri 
ct  episcopi  ministrum  noverit "  (iv.  Cone.  C-irth. 
c.  37  ;  comp.  L  Cmc.  Turon.  c.  1 ;  Cone.  Elib.  title 
of  c.  18,  and  c.  33).  In  the  last  named  canon, 
however,  the  heading  "  De  Episcopis  et  Ministris" 
iucluiies  the  presbyters  and  all  other  orders  of 
the  clergy. 

They  are  also  continually  called  I„evites,  from 
the  analogy  of  the  Mosaic  Dispensjitiou  *  ol 
\tvirai  vfi» '  oi  yvv  SiaKovoi  {Constitut.  Afost. 
iL  25);  Acu    us  l^icu  SiouroWoi  dwiKfTyrat  (Clem. 


ad  Cor,  i.  40).  Jerome  (Epist.  ad  Evangeluni) 
compares  the  bishops,  priesta,  and  deacons  with 
Aaron,  his  sons,  and  the  Levites  respectively. 
(Comp.  I.  Cone.  2\iron.  c  1,  2.  Salvian,  ad 
Eccles.  Cathol.  ii.  394.) 

II.  Positiitn  of  Deacons.  —  They  are  always 
spoken  of  in  conjunction  with  the  bisho]w  and 
priests  in  the  service  of  the  church.  The 
canons  of  the  councils  are  almost  invariably 
addressed  to  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  as 
to  the  three  orders  of  whom  the  clergy  was 
composed,  and  the  same  rule  is  observed  in  the 
writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers  (See  Ign.  Trail. 
c  3,  Philadelph.  c  7 ;  Polycarp.  PhUipp.  5 ;  Mar' 
tyr.  Ignatiif  3).  In  the  Constiiutiones  Aposto- 
licae  (viii.  46)  they  are  said  to  be  ordained  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  priests  and  bishops; 
and  in  another  place  (ii.  26,  28)  a  type  of  the 
threefold  operations  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  found 
in  the  distinctive  offices  of  bishops,  deacons, 
and  deaconesses.  In  many  respects,  indeed, 
their  position  was  put  on  a  level  with  that  ox 
the  priests.  The  same  rules  apply  to  the  mar- 
ried deacons  as  to  the  married  priests  (i.  Cone 
Tolet.  1,  I.  Cone.  Turon.  2).  In  later  days  the 
oath  of  purgation  to  be  taken  by  a  deacon  was 
the  same  as  that  of  a  priest,  and  differed  from 
that  of  the  inferior  orders  of  clergy  {Cone.  Ber- 
ghim.  c  18,  19).  Their  share  of  the  first-fruits 
{hvapxau)  offered  at  the  agape  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  presbyters,  and  was  double  that 
allotted  to  the  itpta-fi&riHts  {Constitut.  Apost, 
ii.  28).  Of  the  Eulooiae  which  remained  after 
the  administration  of  the  Eucharist,  the  bishop 
was  to  receive  four  portions,  the  presbyter  three, 
and  the  deacon  two  {find.  viii.  30,  31).  In  some 
ohurches  it  would  seem  as  if  the  emoluments  of 
the  deacons  were  even  greater  than  those  of  the 
priests,  since  Jerome  warns  them  against  esti- 
mating the  dignity  of  their  ecclesiastical  positioh 
by  its  pecuniary  results :  **  Presbyter  noverit  se 
lucris  minorem,  sacerdotio  esse  majorem" 
(Hieronym.  E,k  85,  ad  Evang.  comp.  Conan,  m 
Ezei.  c.  xlviii.). 

There  are  places  also  in  which  their  office  li 
spoken  of  as  sacerdotal  in  the  general  sense. 
Thus  Optatus  speaks  of  it  as  the  third  grade : 
**Quid  commemorem  diaconos  in  tertio?  quid 
presbyteros  in  secundo  sacerdotio  institutos  ?** 
(c.  Donatist.  lib.  i.  35).  Jerome  speaks  of  their 
ordination  to  a  priesthood  (sacerdotium)  in  com- 
mon with  the  bishops  and  priests  (Hieron.  Apulog. 
Jocini),  and  St.  Augustine  {Ep,  16)  addresses 
one  Praesiduus  as  a  fellow  priest  (consacerdoe)^  of 
whom  Jerome,  in  the  epistle  that  follows,  speaks 
as  a  deacon. 

But  notwithstanding  such  expressions  as  these 
their  right  to  be  considered  as  in  any  way  par- 
takers in  the  office  of  the  presbyter,  or  priest  in 
the  narrower  sense,  is  in  many  places  emphatic- 
ally denied.  In  the  Quaestiones  it  is  held  impos- 
sible that  a  deacon  can  in  any  case  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  priest  (sacerdotis),  since  he  is  in  no 
degree  a  partaker  of  the  priestly  office  {Qwieti. 
Vet.  et  Nov.  Test,  inter  August ini  Opera,  N.  T., 
46) ;  deacons  are  inferior  to  priests  (v/>c(r/3v- 
repot,  i.  Cone.  j\ic.  c.  18);  a  deacon  might  be 
ordained  by  one  bishop  only,  because  the  ordina* 
tion  was  only  to  a  ministerial,  not  a  priestly 
office  (non  ad  sacerdotium  .se<l  ad  ministerium 
consecratur,  iv.  Conn,  Cmih.  4);  and  deacons 
distributed  the    consecrated    elements,    not    as 
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priesta,  but  as  the  attendants  apon  pnests 
(Itpwtri,  Constitut.  ApoH.  viii.  28) ;  so  Ambrosi* 
aster,  **qiiamyis  non  sunt  sacerdotes"  {Comm, 
Ep.  Ephes.  iv.  11). 

And  this  infenority  of  office  was  marked  by 
the  position  given  them  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties.  While  the  bishops  and  the  presbyters 
were  seated  on  their  thrones  in  the  church,  the 
deacons  were  to  stand  near  them  {Qmstitut,  Apost 
ii.  57).  The  first  council  of  Nice  (c  18)  strictly 
forbade  a  deacon  to  sit  among  the  priests  as  con- 
trary to  all  rule  and  order.  So  it  was  ordered 
that  a  deacon  might  only  be  seated  by  express 
permission  in  presence  of  a  priest  (vpccrjB^/rcpor, 
Cone.  Laod,  c  20 ;  comp.  Cone.  Agath.  c.  65,  iv. 
Cone.  Carth.  c.  39) ;  but  the  same  respect  was  to 
be  paid  to  the  deacons  by  the  subdeacons  and  in- 
ferior clergy  (f6i(i.).  So  it  is  said  that  even  the 
deacons  of  the  churches  at  Rome,  though  in- 
clined to  presume  on  their  position,  did  not 
venture  to  seat  themselves  during  the  servioea 
{QuaestioneSf  Q.  i.  10);  and  the  testimony  of  Je- 
rome confirms  this :  '*  In  ecclesi&  Romae  presby- 
ter! sedent,  et  stant  diaooni "  (^Epis,  85,  ad  Evong.). 
So  I.  Cone.  Barcinon.  c.  4.  In  councils  their 
proper  position  was  standing,  as  is  apparent  in 
several  records  of  their  proceedings ;  e.  g.  **  con- 
sidentibus  presbyteris,  adstantibus  diaconis " 
(i.  Cone.  ToUt.  Prooem.) ;  ^  adstantibus  ministris 
Tel  universe  clero  "  (i.  Cone.  Bracar.  Prooem.) ; 
and  this  was  strictly  enforced  by  canons ;  the 
priests  should  sit  at  the  back  of  the  bishops, 
and  the  deacons  stand  in  front  (iv.  Cone.  Tolet.  4). 
Deacons,  however,  who  held  ecclesiastical  offices 
{h^Uia  iKicKri<riaffriiA)  were  allowed  to  be 
seated,  but  on  no  account  before  any  presbyter, 
unless  they  represented  their  own  patriarch  or 
metropolitan  in  another  city,  in  which  case  they 
were  to  take  the  place  allotted  to  the  person 
whom  they  represented  (Obnc.  Quinisext.  c.  7). 
Another  canon  provides  that  they  should  not 
speak  at  councils  unless  especially  bidden  (iv. 
Cone.  Carih.  c  40).    [Councils,  p.  481.] 

Thus  in  every  way  their  position  appears  to 
have  been  associated  with  the  discharge  of  duties 
which  were  recognised  as  honourable  in  them- 
selves, and  conferring  honour  on  those  to  whom 
they  were  entrusted,  yet  distinctly  marked  out 
as  ministerial  rather  than  sacerdotal,  and  care- 
fully kept  apart  from  those  which  specially  be- 
longed to  the  priests. 

111.  Duties. — ^These  were  of  a  varied  nature, 
but  appear  to  have  been  in  every  case  suggested 
by  those  which  were  originally  allotted  to  them, 
and  to  be  comprehended  in  HiaKopia  rSov  rpa- 
ire^wi',  as  distinguished  from  the  StoicoWa  rov 
K&yov. 

1.  They  were  stewai'ds  of  the  property  of  the 
church  and  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  widows 
and  orphans.  Thus  Cyprian  speaks  of  Nicostra- 
tus  as  having  not  only  robbed  the  church  but 
defrauded  the  widows  and  wards  (Cyp.  Ep.  49 
[al.  52],  ad  Comelium).  So  Jerome  calls  the 
deacon  **  mensarum  et  viduarum  minister " 
(Uieron.  Ep.  85,  ad  Evang.).  They  were  also 
to  distribute  the  oblations  (^ti/Xoylas)  which  re- 
mained after  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist 
among  the  different  orders  of  the  clergy,  in 
the  regular  proportions  {ConatUid.  Apost,  viii. 
c31). 

2.  They  were  almoners  of  the  charities  dis- 
ptosed  by  the  church.    It  was  port  of  their  duty 


to  seek  out  and  visit  the  sick  nnd  afflictod,  and 
report  to  the  bishop  respecting  such  as  were  la 
afiiicUon  (Constitut.  Apost.  iii.  19).  But  all 
alms  were  to  be  distributed  strictly  under  the 
direcUon  of  the  bishop  {Ibid.  ii.  cc  31,  32,  34> 
They  were  also  to  select  the  aged  women  {wp^- 
fi{n€pas)  invited  on  the  ground  of  povertv  to 
more  frequent  participation  in  the  iiydwtu  (Ibid, 
ii.  28). 

3.  The  discipline  of  the  church  was  in  a  great 
measure  intrusted  to  their  hands  as  the  imme- 
diate ministers  of  the  bishop.  In  times  of  per- 
secution it  was  their  duty  to  minister  to  the 
confessors  in  their  prisons,  and  to  bury  the 
bodies  of  the  martyrs  (Euseb.  ff,  E,  vi'i.  11). 
They  were  also  to  strengthen  the  fainthearted 
and  exhort  the  waverers.  Thus  it  was  one  of 
the  complaints  against  Novatian  that  he  per- 
sisted in  remaining  in  his  hiding-place  when 
exhorted  by  the  deacons  to  come  forth  (Euseb. 
H,  E.  vi.  43).  If  any  for  misconduct  were  cast 
out  from  the  congregation,  the  deacons  were  to 
intercede  for  the  offender,  since,  it  is  added,  Christ 
intercedes  for  sinners  with  the  Father  (fionstitut. 
Apost.  ii.  c.  16).  They  were  also  associated  with 
the  bishop  in  the  work  of  seeking  out  and  re- 
proving offenders  (Ibid.  ii.  c  17).  As  deputies 
of  the  bishop  they  were  to  relieve  him  of  the 
lighter  cases  brought  for  adjudication,  leaving 
the  weightier  for  his  own  decision  {Ibid.  ii.  44^ 
and  might  even,  in  his  absence,  take  charge  of 
the  diocese  (Bede,  H.  E.  ii.  20).  They  also  appear 
to  have  been  entrusted,  in  the  absence  of  a  pres- 
byter, with  some  jurisdiction  over  the  inferior 
clergy  (fionstitut.  Apost,  viii.  28).  When  any  of 
the  faithful  brought  letters  commendatory  from 
another  diocese,  they  were  to  examine  into  the* 
circumstances  of  the  case  (^Tbid.  ii.  58).  They 
were  also  frequently  sent  on  embassies  from 
one  church  to  another  (Ignat.  PhHadelph.  c  10). 
They  also  sometimes  represented  their  bishops 
in  councils  {Cone.  Quinisex,  a.d.  691,  c  7X 
though  this  was  forbidden  in  the  West,  on  the 
ground  that  a  deacon  being  inferior  to  the 
priests  (presbyteris  junior),  could  not  be  allowed 
to  sit  with  bishops  in  the  council  {Cone.  Emerit. 
A.D.  666,  c.  5).  Thomassin  however  asserts  that 
this  provincial  decree  was  never  acted  upon 
{Nova  et  Vet.  EccL  Discip.  i.  2,  c.  23,  §  19>.  At 
all  councils  a  deacon  was  to  read  the  decrees 
by  which  the  proceedings  were  regulated  (capitula 
de  conciliis  agendis)  before  the  business  com- 
menced (iv.  Cone,  Tolet.  4).  It  appears  also  to 
have  been  the  duty  of  the  deacons  on  these  occa- 
sions to  keep  the  doors,  and  call  for  those  whose 
presence  was  required  before  the  council  {Codex 
EccL  Afrieanae^  c.  100). 

4.  In  other  respects  they  were  to  be  channels  of 
communication  between  the  bishop  and  the  laity 
{Constitut.  Apost.  ii.  28).  All  the  offerings  of 
the  people  (jhs  $v<rias  ffrot  irpoo-^pas^  rits 
hwapx^s  Koi  r6,s  BfKdre»  koX  rh.  ixoiinay,  when 
not  made  directly  to  the  bishop,  were  to  be  pre- 
sented to  him  through  their  hands  {Ibid.  ii.  27). 
So  various  were  their  duties  in  relation  to  the 
bishop  that  they  are  called  in  one  place  his  ears 
and  eyes  and  mouth  and  heart  {Ilkd.  li.  44) ;  in 
another  his  soul  and  perception  (4^x^  ircd  eCUr* 
$ri(riSf  Ibid.  iii.  19). 

5.  These  duties  were  connected  with  the  8i«> 
Koyia  ruy  Tpawf(ooy,  as  relating  to  the  mate- 
rial needs  of  the  community.    Another  clasa  of 
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duties  arose  from  the  "  ministry  of  the  Table,** 
considered  in  relation  to  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist.  Thomassin  says  that,  although  the 
occasion  for  instituting  the  order  of  deacons  arose 
from  the  necessities  of  the  common  table,  yet 
that  it  also  had  reference  to  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist,  **  ad  sacram  mensam,  quae  tunc  a 
civili  non  direllebant"  (^VeL  et  Nova  Diacip. 
Eccl.  i.  1,  c.  51,  §4 ;  comp.  Wordsworth,  Coman, 
in  Acts  vi.  2.  and,  there  quoted.  Bishop  Pearson, 
**  In  communi  rictu  sacramentum  £ucharistiae 
celebrabant  **). 

a.  They  were  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  order  in  the  congregations  during  the  per- 
formance of  the  various  services.     They  were  to 
Ree  that  all  the  congregation   took  the  places 
allotted  to  them,  that  no  one  lingered  in  the  en- 
trance, or  whispered,  or  slept,  or  in  any  way 
misbehaved  during  the  service  (fionslihU,  Apost, 
ii.  57,  viii.  11).     So  Chrysostom  says,  "if  any 
misbehave,  call  the  deacon  "  {ffom,  24  in  Ada) ; 
and  they  were  to  be  particularly  careful  in  as- 
signing honourable  places  and  giving  a  cordial 
welcome  to  the  poor  and  aged  and  to  stmngers 
{Constitut,  Ap}ii.  ii.  58).    They  were  to  stand 
at  the  men's  gate  lest  any  should  go  in  or  out 
during  the  celebration  or  the  Eucharist  {/bid. 
viii.  11).    They  also  discharged  the  lesser  offices 
belonging  to   the  Lord's  Table ;  they   arranged 
the  altar,  placed  on  it  the  sacred  vessels,  and 
brought  water  for  the  hands  of  the  officiating 
priest.  Their  duty  was  to  minister  both  to  bishops 
and  priests  in  things  pertaining  to  their  several 
offices,  that  all  things  relating  to  the  worship  of 
G<k1  might  be  rightly  celebrated  {Ibid.  viii.  46). 
These  duties,  however,  in  large  churches  where 
there  were  many  clergy,  devolved  on  those  be- 
longing to  the  inferior  orders :  "  ut  autem  non 
omnia  obsequioinim  perordinem  agant  multitude 
facit  clericorum.     Nam  utique  et  altare  porta- 
rent,  et  vasa  ejus  et  aquam  in  manus  funderent 
sacerdotis,  sicut  videmus  per  omnes  ecclesias" 
{QwiextiuneSj  Q.  101);  and  in  another  place  it  is 
ordered   that   the   sulxleacon  should   pour  the 
water  on  the  hands  of  the  officiating  priest,  kw6- 
vi^i¥    xftpi»¥    rots   Up*v<ri    {Constitut.    Apost. 
viii.  11).     But   there    are   decrees  of   councils 
strictly  forbidding  the  inferior  orders  of  clergy 
{innip4ras)  to  enter   the  Diaconicum  or  touch 
the  sacred  vessels  {Cone.  Laodic.  c.  21,  Aguth. 
c.  66).      In   the  decree  of   the   latter  council 
virrjp4ras   is   rendered    "  insacratos    ministros." 
The  second  canon  of  the  first  council  of  Toledo 
orders  that  a  deacon  who  had  been  subjected  to 
public  penance  should  only  be  received  among 
the  xubdeacons,  so  that  he  might  not  handle  the 
sacred  vessels ;  and  it  was  expressly  ordered  that 
the  deacons  should  take  the  remains  of  the  con- 
rocrated  elements  into  the  Pastophoria  or  Sacristy 
{Constit'd.  Apost.  viii.  13). 

It  was  their  duty  also  to  present  the  offerings 
of  the  people  at  the  altar,  proclaiming  at  the 
same  time  the  nam?s  of  those  who  had  made 
them ;  oi  HidKoyot  wpocayirutray  rd  H&pa  r^ 
ivitrKSirtff  wphs  rh  Ownatrr^piop  {Constitut.  Apost. 
viii.  12).  "Public^  diaconus  in  ecclesii  recitet 
nfferentium  nomina,  tantum  offert  ille,  tantum 
ille  poUicittis  est'*  (Hieron.  Comin,  in  EzekieL 
xviii.).     [DiPTYCHS.] 

They  had  also  an  important  part  to  fill  in  the 
•ifrvice  itself.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Communion  Office   the   deacon    who  ministered 
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was  to  stand  near  the  bishop  and  proclaim  with 
a  loud  voice :  ft^is  icor^  rivhsj  fi-firis  iw  (nro' 
Kpiatty  "  let  none  come  who  has  ought  against 
any  one,  none  in  hypocrisy  *'  {Constitut.  Apost. 
ii.  54,  57,  §  12).    The  reading  of  the  Gospel  w<ts 
allotted  either  to  a  deacon  or  to  a  presbyter 
{foid.  ii.  57,  §5);  though  in' some  churches  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  special  office  of  the 
deacon,    "Evangelium   Christi    quasi    diaconus 
lectitabas  "  (Hieron.  Epist.  nd  Sabin.).    Sozomen 
says  of  the  church  at  Alexandria,    that    the 
archdeacon  only  read  the  Gospel,  but  in  other 
churches  the  duty  was  discharged  by  the  dea- 
cons, and  in  many  only  by  the  priests  (Sox.  //. 
E.  vii.  19).     The  second  council  of  Vaison  ad- 
mitted that  a  deacon,  in  the  absence  of  a  priest, 
might  be  permitted  to  read  a  homily  of  the 
Fathers  in  the  church,  on  the  groand  that  they 
who  were  worthy  to  read  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
were  not  unworthy  to  recite  expositions  of  the 
Fathers  (ii.  Cone.  Vasense,  c.  2),  and  for  this 
reason  it  was  forbidden  that  a  deacon  should  be 
appointed  who  could  not  read  {Cone.  Narhon, 
c.  11 ;  comp.  Cyprian,  Ep.  34,  al.  39).      It  was 
perhaps  in  allusion  to  this  part  of  their  office 
that  the  duty  was  assigned  to  them  of  holding 
the  Gospels  over  the  head  of  a  bishop  at  the 
time  of  his  ordination  {Constitut.  Apost.  viii.  4). 
The  deacon  appointed  for  the  purpose  was  also 
to  give  the  signal  for  the  departure  of  the  unbe- 
lievers {find.  cc.  5,  12),  to  recite  the  appointed 
prayers  for  the  catechumens,  the  energumens, 
those  preparing  for  baptism,  and  the  penitents, 
and  to  dismiss  each   class  in  its  proper  order 
{fbid.  viii.  cc.  6,  7,  8).     He  was  to  make  the 
proclamation  which  was  the  signal  for  the  kiss 
of  peace  {fbid.  ii.  c.  57),  and  to  recite  the  prayer 
for  the  universal  church  {fbid.  ii.  57,  viii.  9,  10, 
11,    13,   35).     Thus  Chrysostom  {ffom.    14  in 
Bom,)  speaks  of  the  deacon  offering  the  prayers 
on  behalf  of  the  people  {rov  8^/uov).     In  the 
Liturgy  given  in  the  Cnstit'itiones  under  the 
name  of  St.  James,  it  is  ordered  that  two  deacons 
should  stand  by  the  altar  bearing  fans  [Fla- 
bellum]  made  of  fine   membrane,  or  peacock*s 
feathers,  or  linen,  to  drive  away  Hies  or  insects 
from  the  sacred  elements  {Constitut.  Apost.  viii. 
c  12). 

At  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  deacons  to  receive  the 
consecrated  elements  from  the  officiating  minister 
in  order  to  distribute  them  among  those  who 
were  present,  and  to  convey  them  to  the  al>sent 
(Justin  Martyr,  Apohg.  viii.  c.  2);  **Diaconi 
ordo  est  accipere  a  sacerdote  et  sic  dare  plebi  ** 
{QuaesikmeSy  101).  But  their  peculiar  office  was 
the  administration  of  the  cup ;  d  Biditovos  «rar«- 
X^rot  rh  iroHiptop  {Constitut.  Apost.  viii.  c.  13); 
^  solennibus  adimpletis  diaconus  offerre  prae- 
sentibus  coepit"  (Cyprian,  De  Lapsis,  c.  25). 
They  were  strictly  forbidden  to  distribute  the 
bread  if  a  priest  was  present  (ii.  Cone.  Arelat. 
c  15),  unless  some  necessity  arose  for  doing  so, 
and  they  were  bidden  to  do  so  by  the  priest 
(iv.  Cone,  Cartfu  c.  38).  But  it  was  carefully 
noted  that  the  deacon  only  acted  as  the  subordi- 
nate of  the  priest  {ConstUut.  Apost  viii.  28^ 
and  had  no  right  whatever  to  offer  the  sacrifice 
{Ibid.  viii.  46).  Priests  under  censure  are  de-> 
prived  of  the  privilege  of  consecrating,  deacons 
of  ministering  {Cone.  Agatft.  c.  1);  and  it  was 
forbidden  that  they  abr  uld  give  the  consecrated 
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bre&d  to  the  priests,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
unseemly  that  those  who  had  no  power  to  conse- 
crate should  administer  to  those  who  had  (i.  Cone. 
Nic.  c.  18).  So  Jerome  says  of  Hilarius,  the 
deacon,  that  he  had  no  power  without  priests  or 
bishops  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist,  "  Eucharistisim 
conficere  "  (Hierori.  contra  Lucifer.).  And  though 
the  right  of  consecration  appears  to  have  been 
assumed  in  some  places,  it  was  strictly  forbiddeu 
(i.  Cone.  Arelat.  c.  15). 

There  are,  however,  two  passages  which  may 
seem  to  favour  the  idea  that  deacons  had  some- 
times power  to  consecrate.  One  of  these  is  the 
decree  of  the  council  of  Ancyra,  which  forbids 
deacons  who  have  offered  sacrifice  to  idols  to 
ofRer  either  the  bread  or  the  wine,  &pro¥  If 
icor4\piov  iLyd(fxp€iy  {Cone.  Ancyr.  c.  2).  But 
this  undoubtedly  refers  either  to  the  offering  the 
oblations  which  preceded  the  prayer  of  consecra- 
tion (Thomass.  Vet.  et  Nov.  Eccl.  Discip.  i.  2, 
c.  29,  §  14),  or  to  the  distribution  of  the  ele- 
ments after  consecration  (Bingham,  Antiquities, 
ii.  c.  20,  §  7 ;  com  p.  Suicer,  Iliesaurus,  t.  1, 
p.  871).  The  other  is  the  speech  put  by 
St.  Ambrose  into  the  mouth  of  Laurentius,  the 
deacon,  when  meeting  his  bishop,  Sixtus,  on 
the  way  to  his  martyrdom:  *'Cui  commisisti 
Dominici  sanguinis  consecrationem,  cut  con- 
summandorum  consortium  sacramentorum  " 
(Ambros.  De  Offic.  i.  41).  But  this  doubtful 
expression  seems  interpreted  by  the  words  im- 
mediately preceding,  **nunquam  sacrificium 
sme  ministro  ofl'erre  consueveras,"  the  "oflerre 
consueveras"  clearly  referring  to  Sixtus  him- 
self The  "sanguinis  consecrationem"  probably 
merely  means  "sanguinem  consecratum,"  and 
the  duty  attributed  to  the  deacons  was  the  ser- 
vice they  always  performed  after  consecration 
—6injpfro^fityoi  r^  rod  Kvplov  a^fuiri  fitrk 
4>6^ov  {Const itut.  Apost.  ii.  57 ;  see  Bingham, 
Antiquities,  ii.  26,  §  8). 

After  the  administration  the  deacons  were  to 
take  away  what  remained  of  the  sacred  elements 
into  the  sacristy,  to  recite  {Ktip^rrtiy)  the  Post- 
Communion  Prayer,  and  dismiss  the  people  {Con- 
stitut.  Apost.  viii.  cc.  13,  35,  40).  Thus  it  is  said 
that  Athanasius  commanded  his  deacon  icripv^at 
€ux^»'  (Soc  If.  E.  ii.  11),  and  Kiip6rrtiy  is 
mentioned  among  the  sacred  offices  from  the 
performance  of  which  the  deacons  who  had  wor- 
shipped idols  were  to  be  suspended  {Cone.  Ancyr, 
c.  2).  It  was  ordered  by  the  fourth  council  of 
Toledo  (c.40),  that  the  deacon  (Levita)  should 
wear  a  stole  over  the  left  shoulder,  "  propter 
quod  orat,  id  est,  praedicat."  Chrysostom  too 
calls  the  deacons  itfipvKes  {Horn.  17  in  IM.  Lx.). 
Thomassin  says  that  the  word  irfipvrrtoff  used 
by  the  council  of  Ancyra,  expressed  the  recital  of 
the  prayers  and  exhortations  and  the  reading  of 
the  GcMpelft,  which  were  done  with  raised  voice 
(Thomassin,  Vet.  et  Nov.  Eccl.  Discip,  i.  2,  c  29, 
§  14 ;  comp.  Suicer,  Thes.  in  voc  Kt\pinrtiv). 

fi.  It  appears  that  the  daily  services  in  district 
churches  were  sometimes  tntrusted  to  the  dea- 
cons and  priests  in  alternate  weeks.  In  this  case 
both  presbyters  and  deacons  were  to  assemble  on 
the  Saturday  evening,  that  the  Sunday  services 
might  be  celebrated  with  due  honour  {Cone. 
Tarracon.  e.  7).  The  council  of  Eliboris  (c.  77) 
also  speaks  of  a  deacon  in  charge  of  a  parish, 
without  either  priest  or  bishop,  *^  regcns  plel>om 
ciM  episoopo  rel  presbytero." 


y.  It  does  not  appear  that  prenching  was  aiDoiig 
the  duties  which  were  usually  entrusted  to  dea- 
cons, though  Philip  and  Stephen  undoubtedly  did 
preach.  Hilary,  the  commentator,  holds  tost  ia 
the  earliest  days  of  the  church,  all  the  faithful 
both  preached  and  baptized,  but  that  afterwards  a 
different  course  was  adopted,  and  separate  offices 
assigned  to  different  members,  so  that  in  his 
days  the  deacons  did  not  preach,  though  he  says 
that  at  first  all  deacons  were  evangelist^  aod 
had  commission  given  them  to  preach,  though 
without  any  settled  charge  (sine  cathedj4) 
{Comm.  in  EjJies.  iv.  11,  in  Ambrose's  Works). 
Yet  that  some  faculty  of  preaching  was  inherent 
in  the  office,  at  least  at  the  command  of  the 
bishop,  appears  from  the  language  of  Philostor- 
gius  {H,  E.  iii.  17),  where  he  says  that  Leontius 
ordained  Aetius  as  a  deacon,  in  order  that  he 
might  teach  in  the  church,  but  that  he  declined 
to  undertake  the  other  duties  of  a  deacon,  only 
accepting  that  of  preaching  (8i8<jUricc(jr  iut^i' 
laTo) ;  and  though  Leontius  was  a  heretic,  the 
words  seem  to  indicate  that  this  was  reckoned 
among  the  ordinary  functions  of  a  deacon.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  duty  of  preaching  could  not 
have  belonged  to  them  in  the  WTestem  church 
in  ordinary  cases,  since  Caesarius,  bishop  of  Aries, 
in  giving  permission  to  the  priests  and  deacons 
in  his  diocese  to  read  certain  homilies  to  the 
people,  when  he  himself  could  no  longer  preach 
to  them  through  the  infirmities  of  age,  gives  as 
the  ground  of  his  permission  that,  since  they 
were  allowed  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the 
church,  it  could  not  be  wrong  for  them  to  read 
homilies  composed  by  himself  or  by  other  fathers 
of  the  church  (Thomass.  Vet.  et  Nov.  Eccl.  Discip. 
ii.  I,  c.  89,  §  8,  9),  words  adopted  by  the  second 
council  of  Vaison,  already  quoted.  And  so  Vigi- 
lius  in  his  letter  to  two  deacons,  Rusticus  and 
Sebastian,  speaks  of  their  execrable  pride  in 
venturing  to  preach  without  permission  of  the 
bishop,  as  contrary  to  all  precedent  and  canon  law, 
"  contra  omnem  consuetudinem  vel  canones " 
(Lnbbe,  Cone.  v.  p.  554). 

8.  They  had  also  certain  duties  to  perform  at  the 
administration  of  baptism.  It  was  to  be  admi- 
nistered by  bishops  and  priest4s  only,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  deacons  {i^vKriptTovfiivwy  tt^Tots 
ruu  ^toKSyuv  {Constiiut.  Apost.  iii.  c.  11).  They 
had  to  undertake  the  preliminary  enquiries  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  candidates  {Ibid.  viii. 
c.  32).  They  were  to  apply  the  unction  which 
preceded  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  to 
the  foreheads  of  the  women  {fbid.  iii.  c  15X  and 
to  undertake  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  male  candidates  {fbid.  iii.  16).  [Baptism.] 
It  was  theii  duty,  or  that  of  the  subdeacons, 
to  fetch  the  Chrism  from  the  bishop  before 
Easter  (ii.  Cone.  Brae.  c.  51,  i.  Tofet.  20). 

But  they  were  strictly  forbidden  to  assume 
that  the  administration  of  baptism  was  one  of 
the  functions  of  their  office.  In  the  Apostoiie 
Canons  and  Constitutions,  the  decrees  concerning 
baptism  are  directed  only  to  bishops  and  priests, 
though  the  other  general  canons  are  addressed 
to  all  three  orders  of  the  ministrv  {Canomes, 
c.  39, 41,  42 ;  Constitut.  viii.  c.  22).  '  The  Consti- 
tutionSj  too,  distinctly  assert  that  it  is  not  lawful 
for  a  deacon  to  baptize  (viii.  c.  28,  iii.  c.  1 1, 
vii.  c.  4H).  In  the  latter  passage  it  is  added, 
that  if  any  argument  is  drawn  from  the  &ct 
of  baptism    being  administered   bj  Pbilip  aid 
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Ananias,  it  is  for  want  of  perceiving  that  these 
men  were  specially  appointed  for  these  duties  bj 
the  Lord,  the  High-Priest.  Epiphanius  asserts 
that  no  deacon  was  ever  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  a  sacrament  {ftvtrHiptop  hri- 
''tXtir;  Baeret,  79,  cap.  4).  So  Hilary,  while 
asserting  that  all  the  faithful  were  once  ac- 
customed  to  baptize,  adds,  *'  nunc  neque  clerici 
vel  laici  baptizant"  {Com,  in  Eph,  iv.  11,  in 
Ambrose's  Works), 

Yet  it  appears  that  they  were  permitted  to 
baptize  by  command  of  a  bishop,  or  when  in 
charge  of  a  parish  without  a  presbyter.  The 
right  of  baptizing  resides  generally  in  the  bishop 
[Baptism,  p.  166],  but  from  him  may  be  com- 
municated both  to  priests  and  deacons  (Tertul- 
lian,  Ik  Baptismo,  c.  17).  So  a  decree  of  the 
5th  century,  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  a  holy 
life  even  for  the  laity,  adds,  how  much  more  is 
this  necessary  for  priests  and  deacons,  since 
they  may  be  called  at  any  moment  to  offer 
the  sacritice  or  baptize?  (i.  Cone.  Tuiron,  1).  In 
another  decree  it  is  ordered  that  if  a  deacon 
having  charge  of  a  parish  (regens  plebem)  with- 
out a  bishop  or  presbyter  should  have  baptized 
any,  the  bishop  should  confirm  it  by  his  blessing, 
**  per  benedictionem  perficere  debebit "  {Cone. 
Elib.  11) ;  and  again,  in  another,  it  is  provided 
that  while  priests,  in  cases  of  urgent  sickness, 
may  baptize  at  any  season  of  the  year,  deacons 
may  only  do  so  at  Easter  (^SynocL  Horn.  a.d. 
384?  c.  7,  in  Bruns's  Canones,  ii.  278);  and 
Jerome,  speaking  of  those  who  in  remote  places 
were  baptized  by  priests  and  deacons,  places  the 
right  of  both  to  baptize  on  exactly  the  same 
footing,  as  derived  from  the  license  of  the  bishop 
and  the  possession  of  the  chrism,  *'sine  chrismate 
et  episcopi  jussione  neque  presbyteri  neque 
diaconi  jus  habeant  baptizandi  "  (Dial,  contra 
Ludferum^  c.  4).  It  seems  then  that,  at  least  in 
the  Western  Church,  the  deacons  were  permitted 
to  baptize  when  the  bishop  gave  them  authority 
and  sent  them  the  chrism.  Thomassin  however 
(i.  2,  c.  29,  §  14),  thinks  they  had  less  liberty 
m  this  respect  in  the  Eastern  Church. 

c.  The  power  of  receiving  penitents  appears 
generally  to  have  been  confined  to  bishops  and 
presbyters;  yet  this  rule  was  not  invariable. 
Thus  Cyprian  allows  deacons  to  receive  confession 
(exomologesin)  and  bestow  the  pai*ting  blessing 
in  the  case  of  those  penitents  who  had  obtained 
**  libelli  *'  and  were  prevented  by  the  near  ap- 
proach of  death  from  receiving  absolution  at  the 
hands  of  a  priest  {Ep.  13,  al.  18,  od  Cler,).  A 
decree  of  the  first  council  of  Toledo  (c.  2)  pro- 
vides that  those  deacons  who  had  performed 
public  penance  should  be  reduced  to  the  order  of 
subdeacons  lest  they  should  lay  hands  on  any. 
But  it  is  probable  that  this  was  not  the  act 
wnich  conferred  absolution,  but  only  a  ceremony 
which  went  before  the  reception  of  the  Eucharist 
and  prepared  the  penitent  for  its  administration 
(Thomass.  Vet,  et  Rot,  Eccl,  Disc.  i.  2,  c.  29,  §  8). 
A  decree  of  the  council  of  Eliberis  (c.  32)  pro- 
vides that  in  certain  cases  of  urgent  necessity, 
and  at  the  command  of  a  bishop,  the  deacon  may 
receive  a  penitent  to  communion.  But  this  pro- 
bably only  meant  that  the  deacons  might  convey 
the  consecrated  elements,  which,  as  in  the  case 
o^'Se.apion  recorded  by  Eusebius  (//.  E.  vi.  44), 
liiight  oe  sent  even  by  a  child  (Thomassin,  i.  3. 
c  2S  9  9  a. 


In  these  cases  their  duties  were  evidently  only 
ministerial  and  strictly  limitetl  to  the  subor 
dinate  functions  belonging  to  thtiir  office.  Theii 
right  to  bestow  any  blessing  on  their  own 
authority  is  plainly  denied  (Constitut.  Apost.  viii. 
28, 46).  [Benediction  ;  Dominus  Vobiscum.] 

(,  From  their  bearing  the  chairs  of  priests 
and  bishops  (iv.  Cone.  Brag.  Proem,  c  5),  it 
would  appear  that  in  some  churches  they  were 
expected  to  perform  duties  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  their  office.  But  their 
general  tendency  appears  to  have  been  either 
to  claim  functions  which  did  not  belong  to 
them  (i.  Cone,  Aielat,  c  15 ;  Cone,  Quinisext.  c. 
16),  or  to  assume  a  precedence  which  may  in- 
dicate that  they  were  in  some  cases  superior  to 
the  pnests  in  wealth  or  social  position.  Thus 
they  are  rebuked  for  administering  in  some 
churches  the  Eucharist  to  priests  and  partaking 
of  it  even  before  bishops  and  presuming  to  sit 
among  the  priests  (i.  Cone,  Ate.  c.  18);  for  their 
pride  in  sitting  in  the  first  choir  and  comjielling 
priests  to  take  their  places  in  the  second  (iv.  Cone. 
Toiet,  c.  39) ;  for  claiming  precedence  at  coun- 
cils of  presbyters  when  they  held  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal office  (^Conc,  Quinisext,  c.  7);  for  exciting 
seditions  against  the  bishop  {Cunstitut.  Apost. 
ii.  32) ;  for  bestowing  the  benediction  at  private 
banquets  in  presence  of  priests  (Hieron.  Ep.  85 
ad  Evang.) ;  and  for  esteeming  themselves,  on 
account  of  their  su))erior  wealth,  as  of  higher 
dignity  than  the  priests  (Jdetn  Comm,  m  Ezek. 
xlviii.). 

H,  Deacons  were  strictly  limited  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  office  to  the  {mrishes  for  which  they 
were  appointed,  and  there  are  many  decrees  of 
councils  forbidding  them  to  wander  elsewhera 
without  the  consent  of  the  bishop  {Cationes 
Apost.  c.  12;  i.  Cjnc.  Nic.  c.  15;  Cone,  Quini- 
sejct.  c.  17;  i.  Arelat.  c,  21 ;  ii.  Braear.  c  34; 
Agaih,  c.  52). 

IV.  Promotion  to  a  higher  order,  —  It  has 
been  doubted  whether  in  the  earliest  ages  ad- 
mission to  the  diaconate  implini,  or  was  a 
necessary  preliminary  to,  advancement  to  the 
priesthood.  That  this  was  the  case  has  been  in- 
ferred from  the  words  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy — 
ol  KoXAs  BtoKoirfftraifres  fiaBfihy  iavrois  KaXhv 
trcptvotoOvrai  (1  Tim.  iii.  13).  See  Dictionary 
OF  THE  Bible,  i.  417.  It  is  undoubtedly  true : — 
1.  That  in  later  times  fioBfths  was  used  as  a  tech- 
nical term  denoting  degrees  of  ecclesiastical  office. 
So  it  was  said  of  Athanasins,  trao-ay  rV  '>'<»'' 
j3a0fu5y  iu(o\ov$itaf  Utt^tXBwy  (Greg.  Naz.  Orat, 
21),  and  in  that  sense  it  repeatedly  occurs  in 
the  decrees  of  councils  (JOonc,  Eph.  c.  6; 
Chalcedon,  c.  29 ;  Quinisext.  c  13).  2.  That  the 
elevation  of  deacons  to  the  priesthood  was  part  of 
the  system  of  the  church  in  after  years.  Thus  it 
was  ordered  that  deacons  who  maintained  com- 
munication with  their  wives  should  not  be  ele- 
vated to  the  priesthood  (i.  Cone,  Tolet,  c.  IX 
**  ad  ulteriorem  gradum  non  ascendat  '*  (i.  Cone. 
Turon.  2).  So,  in  the  Quaesiumcs,  the  priest  is 
spoken  of  as  being  ordained  from  among  the  dea- 
cons, **ex  diaconis  presbytcrus  ordinatur  **  {CiwusL 
Q.  101).  And  so  Jerome  argues  the  higher 
office  of  the  priesthood  from  the  fact  that 
the  diaconate  was  a  step  to  the  priesthood.  *'  ex 
diacono  ordinatur  presbyter"  (Hieron.  E/tist. 
ad  Evang.),  But  many  deacons  appear  to  have 
grown  old  and  died  without  promotion  to  the 
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2,  t33,59> 

T.    rnt;n«nti.  —  Concersing    the  dieu  of 
dauon,  it  w»  urdiinfd  tliit  wheo  engaged  i 
the  serricM  of  tha  altar  thdr  apparel    ehonld 
Dot  be  too  flasJDg,  with  a  ilew  to  the  ntAj 
performaace  of  their  dntiei,  for  they  ere 
ullon  end   boatiwaiiu  (tdix^X"")  ■»  * 
{Cinutitui.  Apmi.  li.  57).      They  wen  to  i 
a  pUio  itole,  "oniriaiii,"  naadorned  with  gold 
or  colour*,  oa  the  left  itiouldeT,  the  right  beiog 
left  free,  ^a  tfpiCf  the    eipedition  with  which 
thef  were  to  ditcharge  their  sacred  fnactioo 
Cone.  Tokt.  c  40).     The  manner  of  wearin_ 
itole  diitiDgnlahed  them  from  the  priests;  the 
(tole  itself  was  the  mark  of  their  office,  since  the 
inferior  clergy  were  eipresslj  forbidden  to  we 
it  (Coic,  Land.  e.  22,  33).      Dna  care  wai 
be  taken  that  thli  distinctlTe  portion   of  the 
dress  waa  eleari)'  eeen,  "nan  lloet  di»oono  relc 
Tel  palll  icapalu  anas  ioToIri  "  (^Conc.  A 
t.  13).    In  another  decree  notice  is  taken  of 
tain  deacons  who  were  accustomed  to  wear  their 
steles    hidden  beneath  their  alb^  >o  as  to  re 

diiplay  it  openly  for  the  future  on  the  shoulde 
(i.  (7unc.  Bmc.  c  9).  Those  who  had  been  lem 
porarily  deposed  for  any  offence  were  preientet 
<«  their  recondlbtianwith  an  alb  and  a  stole,  a 
eymbole  of  their  reitoration  to  their  ofGc 
(It.  Omc.  Toltl.  e.  28).  It  was  to  tbe  stole  tha 
^t.  ChrjriostDm  alluded  when  he  saw  a  vision  o 
the  winge  of  aiinistertng  angels  Id  the  line  [inei 
that  floated  over  the  UR  ihonlders  of  those  eu 
gaged  in  the  lerrice  of  the  altar  (tbii  Aeirrar 
oBdraii  Tari  ^1  rir  ifiartpir  6ftitr  utiairaii 
Chrysost,  ffom.  in  ftl.  Pnduj.).  [STOLE.]  The 
alb  was  to  he  worn  only  at  the  time  of  ministering 
at  the  altar,  or  reading  the  Gospels — "  Diaconns 
tempore  oblationii  taatum  vel  lectionis  albl 
uUtur"  <iT.  Cone.  Curlhag.iX;  Cone.  Na 
£.  12).  or  when  performing  the  dntj  of  the 
eon  at  the  opening  of  conncils  (It.  Co«c.  : 

were  accustomed  on  great  festiTiili  to  be  I 
on  chairs  or  litten  bydencons  in  albs — "albntis 
diacooihus"  (Ir.  Cone.  Brae.  Proem.  Ac.  c  5). 
Ther  also  wore  a  DaLMaTIC  (which  eee). 

\1.  Namhef  of  dsKflm.  —  The  number  of 
deacons  allotted  to  each  church  appears  to  have 
Taried.  The  council  of  Neocaesarea  (e.  1.^)  or- 
dained that  there  should  be  seven  deacons  and 
no  more  in  eiery  city,  howerer  large,  since  that 
Duinberhnd  been  ordained  by  the  apostles  (comp. 
Cone.  Qvinite.rt  e.  Id),  and  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  nomul  number  In  many  churchea 
{ConiUfia.  Apoit.  viil.  cc  4,  46;  Euieb.  N.  E. 
n.  43;  Hilary,  Comm.in  1  Tin.  iii.  B).  But 
the  later  practice  appears  to  hare  been  as  stated 
by  Soiomen,  that  the  church  of  Rome  retained 
the  number  of  seven  deacons,  as  instituted  by 
the  apostles,  but  that  other  churches  acted 
according  to  their  own  convenience  (Sos,  H.  E. 
vii.  19).  The  number  of  deacons  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  generally  smalt;  for  St. 
Jerime  states  that  deacons  derived  a  dignity  not 
belonging  to  their  office  from  their  paacity  in 
number — "  Diaconos  paucitas  honorabilee,  pres- 
brtaros  tarba  fncit  coutemtibilei "  [Eyitt.  ad 

TIL  Agt. — Tbe  age  at  which  deacons  were 


allowed  to  be  ordaioed  waa  onivanally  find  al 
twenty-five  (iii.  Cone.  Carth.  c  4  ;  Omc.  AgiM. 
c.  Iti;  Cone.  Quiniitxt.  c.  14;  iv.  Omc.  IbU. 
c  20;  iii.  Cone.  Jvrrl.  e.  6);  but  Thomanl 
relates  that  Otesariue,  bishop  of  Aries,  wodU 
Dot  permit  any  deacon  lo  be  ordained  in  hia 
diocese  who  was  undei  the  age  of  thiity,  ul 
who  had  not  read  ibur  times  all  the  books  e( 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  (  Vet.  tt  A'm.  Bad. 
Diicip.  ii.  1,  c.  B9,  S  8). 

VIU.  Juritdicticfn  oner.. — A  deacon  could  only 
be  judged  by  three  bishops  (i.  Gnic.  Carl',.  1 11 ; 
ii.  Cone.  Oirth.  c.  10,  but  bmne  gives  a  diffenat 

his  own  diocesan  (iii.  One  CbrtA.  c  S>  See 
Deoradation,  p.  542. 

IX.  Diacmui  in  MortatleHet.  In  monaatorki 
the  name  of  deacon  was  sometime*  given  to  these 
who  discharged  the  office  of  steward  uti  almoaer 
—  ■'oeconoml  et  dlspenutoris "  [OeooiKoiui] 
(Thomass.  Vet.  et  Aon.  Bed.  Oiidp.  ilL  2,  c  !C 
54;3,  c29,  §23.)  [P- 0-] 

X.  Cardinal  Geaain. — A  ordinal  dencon  (div 

who  was  permanently  attached  (incariliDatnr} 
to  aparticular  church  (Gregory  thaGreat,  Epid. 
V.  2;  seeCiBDiNAL,  p.  289). 

The  name  cardiaat  seems  also  to  have  been 

competent  anthority.  So  Gregory  the  Great, 
writing  to  Liheratns,  a  deacon  at  CagliaH  (,LfitL 
i.  81),  warns  him  not  to  set  hinuelf  above  the 
other  deacons,  unleu  he  had  been  made  cardinal 
by  the  bishop.  Under  Charlemagne  >  caidinal 
deacon  of  the  citv  of  Rome  (diacouoe  in  cardine 
coDstitutns  in  urbe  Roml)  is  menlloued  with 
special  diatinclion  (Cipi'tWn,  anni  806,  c  2.1, 
p.  458*,  Baluie ;  and  Capitutarimn,  i.  c  133, 
p.  729). 

XI.  A  deacon  was  assigned  to  each  of  the  Mven 
Reoions  into  which  the  city  of  Rome  wai  eccle- 
siastically divided;  these  were  called  Regioitiaj 
Zliucons  (diaconiregioDarii).  The  acolytes  of  eadi 
region  were  under  the  authority  of  the  regionArr 
deacon  (Uabillon,  Com.  Praev.  in  Ord.  Bon.  p. 
111.). 

XII.  StalionaTy  Deaeont  were  those  who  mini- 
stered to  the  pope  on  his  going  to  any  Statio:! 
where  an  office  was  to  be  taid. 

XIII.  Diaconi  TcslimowiUs  were  those  docona 
who  always  lived  with  and  accompanied  a  bishu)^ 
for  the  avoiding  of  scandal  (ii.  Cone.  TWm. 
c.  12).     See  SVNCELLUB.  [C] 

DEACONESS  (i  liiKorot,  Zuutinea,^  Di>. 
ceniavL^  Diaeomt.)  I.  An  order  of  women  in  the 
Primitive  Church  who  appear  to  hare  underUken 
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conntries.     The  word  itself  is  only 
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Theophykct,  Theodorei,  Oectunen^  quoted  bf 
Wordsworth,  Comm.  in  loco),  or  women-deacons 
(Lightfoot,  Essay  on  Christian  Ministry  in  Comm, 
on  Philippians,  p.  189). 

II.  Qualifications  for  the  Dlaconate. —  It  has 
been  thought  that  these  deaconesses  were  widows 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Church,  on  the  ground 
of  the  injunction  of  St.  Paul  that  no  widow 
should  be  taken  into  the  number  under  sixty 
years  of  age  (1  Tim.  v.  9,  cf.  Thomass.  Vet,  et 
Sov.  Eccl.  Discip,  i.  1.  3,  c  60,  n.  10 ;  Hooker, 
Dcci.  Pol.  V.  c.  78,  §  II).  But  it  does  not  appear 
certain  that  St.  Paul  is  in  this  place  speaking  of 
deaconesses  (cf.  V-'ordsworth,  Comm,  in  loco). 
And  it  appears  certain  that  virgins  were  admitted 
to  the  otfice.  Thus  Pliny  speaks,  in  his  epistle 
to  Trajan,  of  two  handmaidens  (ancilloe)  whom 
the  Christians  called  '*  ministrae."  The  Apostolic 
Constitutions  (yi.  17)  say  that  the  deaconess  should 
be  a  chaste  virgin  (irap04yos  iiyvii)  or  else  a 
widow  (cf.  Just.  Novell,  vi.  6).  The  4th  council 
of  Carthage  (c.  12)  speaks  of  widows  and  conse- 
crated virgins  (sanctimoniales)  who  are  selected 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  deaconesses.  Epipha- 
nius  gives  three  classes  from  whom  they  are  to 
be  chosen,  the  virgins,  the  widows  of  one  husband, 
and  those  who  lived  in  continence  with  one  hus- 
band {Expositio  Fidei,  n.  21).  The  council  in 
TruUo  also  provides  that  the  wife  of  a  bishop 
who  has  retired  into  a  convent  on  the  consecra- 
tion of  her  husband  may,  if  found  fit  for  the 
otfice,  be  admitted  to  the  diaconate  (^Conc,  Quin»- 
sext,  c.  48).  Gregory  Nyssen  (FiYa  Macrinae) 
speaks  of  his  sister  Macrinu,  and  of  one  Lampadia, 
as  being  virgins  and  deaconesses.  Sozomen  (/f.  E, 
viii.  23)  speaks  of  a  noble  virgin  named  Nicarete 
whom  Chrysostom  urged  without  effect  to  become 
a  deaconess ;  and  of  one  Olympias,  a  young  widow, 
who  was  ordained  to  the  rame  office  (/dL  viii.  9). 
Thus  it  seems  evident  that  the  deaconesses 
cannot  be  absolutely  identified  either  with  the 
nridows  or  the  virgins  of  the  early  church,  but 
were  probably  chosen  from  these  orders  as  occasion 
served.  It  would  even  appear  that,  under  some 
circumstances,  married  women  were  admitted. 

The  age  at  which  they  were  to  be  admitted  to 
their  office  was  strictly  defined.  Tertullian  {De 
Vel.  Virg.  c,  9)  lays  it  down  that  they  should 
be  60  years  of  age,  widows  of  one  husbtind,  and 
mothers,  that  their  own  experience  may  enable 
tbem  to  give  sympathetic  help  to  others  (com- 
pare Basil,  Epist,  Canon,  c.  24  and  Jerome,  Ep. 
€ul  Siilvuin^y,  The  council  of  Chalcedon  (c.  15) 
fixes  it  at  40,  and  says  they  are  to  be  chosen 
after  strict  enquiry,  giving  as  a  reason  the  dis- 
honour done  to  the  grace  of  God,  if  any,  after 
having  undertaken  this  service,  should  marry. 
The  council  in  Trullo  (cc.  14,  40)  also  assigned 
the  age  of  40  for  the  admission  of  a  deaconess, 
and  60  for  that  of  a  widow,  grounding  the  latter 
rule  on  the  words  of  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  v.  9),  thus 
proving  conclusively  that,  in  their  opinion,  he 
was  not  speaking  in  this  place  of  deaconesses. 
Theodosius  issued  a  decree  that  no  woman  should 
be  admitted  to  the  diaconate  till  she  had  attained 
the  age  of  60,  and  borne  children  (Soz.  H,  E,  vii. 
16).  Justinian's  legislation  fixed  the  age  of 
admission  at  40  (^Novell,  123  c.  13)  or  50  {Id,  vi. 
6).  Thomassin  thinks  that  only  the  canons 
which  relate  to  women  of  60  years  of  age  refer 
to  ieaconesses,  and  the  others  apply  to  widows 
wh>  have  merely  taken  the  vow  of  continence. 


But  he  is  obliged  to  own  that  he  is  maintaining 
this  opinion  in  the  face  of  the  decree  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  ( Thomass.  Yet,  et  Nov, 
Eccl,  Discip.  L  1.  3,  c  52,  §  8,  4).  Yet  much 
appears  to  have  been  left  to  the  bishops.  Olym- 
pias is  described  as  a  young  widow,  and  Tertal« 
iian  {JDe  Vel.  Virg,  c.  9)  expresses  great  indigna- 
tion at  a  case,  with  which  he  savs  he  was  him- 
self  acquainted,  in  which  a  virgin  under  20  was 
admitted  to  the  order  of  widows  "  in  viduatu." 
under  which  term  the  context  proves  that  he  U 
speaking  of  the  diaconate. 

From  the  jiassages  already  quoted  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  was  always  required  that  ^f  widows, 
deaconesses  should  only  have  been  onc«,  man*ied. 
This  was  probably  in  obedience  to  the  injunction 
of  St.  Paul,  **  the  wife  of  one  man  **  (1  Tim.  v. 
9).  Other  names  of  female  servants  of  the 
Church  are,  irpc«r/9<W'i8cf,  women-elders,  and  wp*' 
afivrdpoUf  aged  women.  In  the  K.  T.  the  words 
appear  identical  in  meaning  (cf.  1  Tim.  ▼.  2,  and 
Titus  ii.  3).  But  in  the  Apostolic  Constilulions 
(ii.  28),  the  irpc<r)3vr^/Mu,  the  poorer  of  whom 
were  to  be  invited  more  frequently  to  the  Agapae, 
are  clearly  different  from  the  irpcor/S^iSes  who, 
as  ministers  of  the  church,  are  allotted  a  definite 
share  of  the  first-fruits  then  offered,  while  the 
same  proportion  of  the  '*  eulogiae "  is  allotted 
in  another  place  to  those  who  are  there  called 
deaconesses  (jUicucovlatrtuSj  Ibid,  viii.  c.  31).  Epi- 
phanius  appears  to  make  a  distinction  between 
the  two,  when  he  says  that  the  deaconesses  were 
called  widows  (x^fHXf),  but  the  elder  of  them 
(r^s  In  ypifordpas)  were  called  wptafi^TiiaSj 
and  notes  carefully  that  the  word  is  quite  different 
from  that  which  designates  women  -  presbyters 
(irpc<r)3vrcp(8af)  (Epiph.  Ilaer,  79,  cap.  4,  cf. 
Cone.  Laod.  c.  11). 

Probably  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  virgins 
qualified  for  the  office,  it  would  appear  that  the 
deaconesses  were  in  a  great  measure  chosen 
from  among  the  widows.  And  thus  they  were 
often  called  xhp^^h  although  distinct  from  the 
general  body  of  widows  belonging  to  the  Church. 
Thus  Epiphanius,  in  the  passage  already  quoted, 
speaks  of  the  order  of  deaconesses  (fiioKovivffwf 
rdyfxd)  who  are  called  widows.  So  there  is  a 
canon  speaking  of  the  ordination  of  widows 
whom  they  call  deaconesses,  '*  Viduarum  conse- 
cratio  quas  diaconas  vocitant "  {Cone,  Epaon,  c. 
21) ;  and  Basil  speaks  of  a  widow  who  has  been 
taken  into  the  number  of  widows,  that  is,  re- 
ceived by  the  Church  into  the  diaconate  (Basil, 
Ep,  Can,  c.  3).  Under  this  term  were  inc):ided 
all  deaconesses,  whether  they  were  widows  or 
not.  So  Ignatius  speaks  of  the  virgins  who 
were  called  widows,  rhs  irapBdtfws  rits  \tyop4fas 
X^P^s  {Ad  Smym,  c  13).  So  that  it  is  probable 
that  the  word  may  have  meant  those  living  with- 
out a  husband,  whether  in  widowhood,  or  under 
a  vow  of  continence  (see  Jacobson  in  loco). 

III.  Duties  of  Deaconesses. — ^The  duties  of  the 
deaconesses  were  various.  The  most  impoitant 
related  to  the  administration  of  baptism  to 
woDoen  [Baptism,  p.  160].  Thus  the  4th  coun- 
cil of  Carthage  (c  12)  speaks  of  them  as  widows 
or  virgins  selected  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
the  baptism  of  women,  and  who  therefore  ic  jst 
be  qualified  \o  assist  the  unlearned  candidates 
how  to  answer  the  interrogatories  in  the  baptis- 
mal office,  and  how  to  live  at\cr  baptism.  Epi« 
phanius  says  that  the  order  was  instituted  to 
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assist  at  the  baptism  of  women,  that  all  things 
might  be  done  with  proper  decency  {Maer.  79, 
eap.  3).  In  the  Apostolic  ConstitiUioru  (iii. 
15,  16)  it  is  said  that  the  deaconess  (t^v  Hid- 
Koyop)  was  to  be  chosen  for  ministering  to 
women,  because  it  was  impossible  to  send  a 
deacon  into  many  houses  on  account  of  the  un- 
believers. At  the  baptism  of  women  the  dea- 
conesses were  to  administer  the  chrism  before 
baptism,  and  to  undertake  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  women,  as  the  deacon  did 
for  the  men.  No  woman  was  to  have  any  inter- 
course with  the  bishop  or  deacon  except  through 
the  deaconess  {Ibid,  iu  c  26).  They  were  also 
to  receive  women  who  were  strangers,  and  allot 
them  their  places  in  the  church  {Ilnd.  ii.  c  58), 
and  to  stand  at  the  door  of  that  part  of  the 
church  which  was  allotted  to  women  (^HacL  iu 
c  57).  Thus  the  Pseudo-Ignatius  {Ad  Antioch. 
c.  12)  speaks  of  the  deaconesses  who  kept  the 
doors  of  the  church.  They  were  to  attend  to 
the  women  who  were  sick  or  in  affliction  as  the 
deacon  did  to  the  men  {ConsUtut.  AposL  iiu  19), 
and  in  time  of  persecution  to  minister  to  the 
confessors  in  prison  (Cotel.  Annot.  in  Constit, 
Apost,  iii.  1 5,  quoting  from  Lucian  and  Libanins). 
They  were  to  exercise  some  supervision  over 
the  general  body  of  widows,  who  were  to  be 
obedient  to  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  and 
further  to  the  deaconesses  {Constiiut,  Apott.  iii. 
c  7).  They  also  probably  had  authoritv  over 
the  virgins.  Thus  Gregory  Nyssen,  in  the  life 
of  Macrina,  says  that  Lampadia  was  set  over  the 
body  of  virgins  in  the  diaconate.  But  the  latter 
office  appears  to  have  been  separable  fk>om  the 
diaconate.  Sozomen  says  that  Kicarete  refused 
either  to  become  a  deaconess,  or  to  preside  over 
the  virgins  of  the  Church,  as  if  she  might  have 
accept^  the  one  position  without  the  other 
(Soz.  ff.  E,  viii.  c  23). 

IV.  Hank  and  PritUeges. — ^There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  deaconesses  were  considered  to  be  an 
order  in  the  Church.  Nectarius  is  said  to  have 
ordained  Olympias  to  the  diaconate,  Ziixovov 
iXfiporSynfff  (Soz.  B,  E.  viii.  9),  and  the  same 
word  is  used  in  the  decrees  of  the  councils  in 
Trullo  (cc.  14,  40),  and  Chalcedon  (c.  15).  Epi- 
phanius  speaks  of  them  as  an  order,  rdyfiOj  in 
the  Church  {Haer,  79,  cap.  3);  and  they 
were  to  receive  the  consecrated  elements  imme- 
diately after  the  male  clergy,  takmg  precedence 
of  the  widows  and  virgins,  and  the  lay  people 
{ConstUuL  Apost.  viii.  c.  13).  Their  ministry  is 
said  to  be  dependent  upon  that  of  the  deacons 
(fbid.  ii.  c.  26).  A  form  of  ordination  by  the 
bishop  is  also  given  in  which  the  words  iwiB^trtis 
ras  x^^pf^fi  which  express  the  act  of  ordination, 
are  the  same  as  those  employed  in  the  office  for 
the  ordination  of  deacons,  which  the  whole  form 
greatly  resembles  {Ibid.  viii.  19,  20). 

Thomassin  understands  deaconesses  to  be  meant 
in  a  decree  of  the  2nd  council  of  Carthage  (c. 
3),  which  forbids  a  virgin  to  be  consecrated  by 
a  presbyter,  *'  puellarum  consecratio  a  presbytero 
non  fiat "  (ii.  Cone.  Carth.  c.  3),  or,  as  modified 
by  the  3rd  council  (c.  36),  without  the  consent 
of  the  bishop  (  Vet.  et  Nov,  Eccl.  Discip.  i.  1.  3, 
c.  50,  §  11,  12). 

There  is  however  a  somewhat  remarkable  pas- 
sage in  a  decree  of  the  council  of  Nice,  which, 
after  speaking  of  the  Paulianist  clergy  who 
were  to  be  rcordained  on  their  admission  to  ihc 
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Cath(4ic  Church,  goes  on  to  say  that  tbe  da* 
oonesses  who  had  assumed  that  office,  or  habit, 
since  they  had  no  imposition  of  hands,  ooold  only 
be  reckoned  among  the  laity  (1  Cenc  Sic  c 
19).  But  thb  appears  simply  to  refer  to  oer- 
tain  women  among  the  Paulianists  who  had 
assumed  the  habit  or  office  of  deaooneaa  witlMot 
imposition  of  hands,  and  who  therefore  coold 
not  be  reordained  but  simply  reckoned  amoag 
the  laity  (cf.  Thomassin  Vet.  et  Nov.  Bed,  Disoip. 
i.  1.  3,  c  50,  §  12>  Indeed  the  same  canoi 
speaks  of  deacon^s^  as  among  the  clergy  (jh 
T^  KOfSyi)  ac^.  Iz  ue  received  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Thus  clearly  making  a  distinction  between 
those  among  the  Paulianists  who  had  been  n^- 
larly  ordained,  and  those  who  had  aasnmed  the 
office  without  ordination.  But  the  reading  ii 
doubtful  (see  Bruns,  Canones,  i.  19)^  though 
Thomassin,  in  the  place  above  quoted,  sicoept^  it 
without  question  as  authentic. 

The  ordination,  however,  was  expressly  nnder- 
stood  to  confer  no  sacerdotal  functions  of  any 
kind.  The  4th  council  of  Carthage  (c.  100) 
expressly  orders  that  no  woman  should  venture 
to  baptize.  It  appears  that  certain  sects  of  the 
Montanists  ordained  women  as  priests  and  even 
as  bishops.  In  opposition  to  these  Epiphanios, 
while  speaking  of  them  as  an  order  in  the  Church, 
asserts  that  they  were  women-eldera,  but  not 
priestesses  in  any  sense  ('Vp9c$ur€pl9as  4  Upivmu)t 
and  that  their  mission  was  not  to  interfere  is 
any  way  with  the  functions  allotted  to  the  priests 
({cparc^«iy),  but  simply  to  perform  certain  offices 
in  the  care  of  women  (Epiph.  Eagr,  79,  cap. 
3).  Tertullian  also  says  that  it  is  not  permitted 
to  a  woman  to  speak  in  the  church,  nor  to  baptize, 
nor  to  make  the  oblation  (offerre),  nor  discharge 
any  of  the  offices  allotted  to  men  (virile  munus) 
(Tert.  de  Vel.  Virg.  c  9X  and  is  indignant  at 
the  forwardness  of  women  who  take  upon  them- 
selves to  teach  and  to  baptize  contrary  to  the 
express  command  of  the  Apostle  (Id.  J)e  B<q>tis. 
c.  17).  The  Constitutions  (iii.  9)  emphatically 
deny  the  right  of  women  to  baptize,  asserting 
that  priestesses  are  ordained  for  female  deities, 
and  ai*e  a  heathen,  not  a  Christian  institution ; 
and  that  if  Our  Lord  had  wished  them  to  baptize, 
he  would  himself  have  been  baptized  by  his  own 
mother  rather  than  by  John  the  Baptist.  The 
latter  argument  is  also  used  by  Epiphanius,  who 
says  that  if  Our  Lord  had  order«i  women  to 
exercise  any  priestly  or  ecclesiastical  ministry, 
he  would  first  have  given  that  office  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  {ffaer.  79,  cap.  3> 

V.  Celibacy. — It  is  evident  that  the  ordination 
of  deaconesses  included  a  vow  of  celibacy.  The 
council  of  Chalcedon  (c  15)  pronounces  «a 
anathema  against  those  who  should  marry  hiUr 
having  been  ordained  to  the  diaconate.  And  Jus- 
tinian's legislation  ordered  that  those  who  married 
should  be  sentenced  to  forfeiture  of  property  and 
capital  punishment  {Novell,  vi.  6). 

VI.  Discontinuance. — It  is  probable  that  this 
occasioned  the  discontinuance  of  the  order.  Cer- 
tainly it  did  not  last  long.  The  council  of  Laodicea, 
A.D.  320,  forbade  the  appointment  of  any  of 
those  who  were  called  irpt<rfi&nl^€s  {Cohc.  Laod, 
c  11>  The  1st  council  of  Orange  (c  26),  A-D. 
441,  simply  forbids  the  ordination  of  any  dea- 
coness whatever ;  and  again,  "  Viduarum  conse- 
cratiouem  quns  diaconasvocitant  ab  omni  regione 
nostra  peuitus  abrogamus"  {Cone.  Epaon.  c.  21> 
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The  2nd  council  of  €h*lean8  (cc.  17,  18)  decrees 
that  deaconesses  who  had  married  were  to  be 
excominunicated  unless  they  renounced  their 
husbands,  but  none  in  future  were  to  be  ordained 
on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  sex.  It  would 
appear  that,  in  the  time  of  the  writer  of  certain 
commentaries  which  appear  under  the  name  of  Je- 
rome, the  crder  was  quite  extinct  in  the  Western 
Church,  and  only  known  by  report  as  existing  in 
the  East.  Thus  he  speaks  of  *Hhose  whom  in 
the  East  they  call  deaconesses"  (Uieron.  Comm, 
in  1  Tun,  iii.  11),  and  **in  the  East  women 
deaconesses  (dinconissae  mulieres)  appear  to 
minister  to  their  own  sex  in  baptism  and  the 
ministry  of  the  word  "  (Id.  Comm.  Rom.  xri.  1). 
Thomasjiiu  thinks  that  the  order  was  extinct  in 
the  Western  Church  in  the  10th  or  12th  century 
(  Vet.  et  Nuv.  Ecd,  Discip.  i.  1.  3,  c.  49,  §  8),  but 
that  it  lingered  on  a  little  longer  in  the  Church 
of  Constantinople,  though  only  in  convents  (/(/. 
L  1.  3,  c.  47,  §  10). 

The  title  of  deaconesses  wiRS  also  given  some- 
times  to  the  wives  of  deacons  (ii.  Cone.  Turon,  c. 
19),  and  to  abbesses  of  convents  (Thomass.  Vet, 
et  Not.  Ecd.  Discip.  L  1.  3,  c  47,  §  10).  [P.  0.] 

DEAD,  Baptism  of  and  for  tub. 

DEAD,   COMMCTNION   OF  THE. 

The  three  practices  thus  grouped  together  had 
a  common  origin  in  the  feeling  that  baptism  was 
an  indispensable  condition  of  salvation ;  that  for 
those  who  had  been  baptized  the  other  great 
sacrament  of  the  Chnrch  was  almost  as  essential ; 
that  it,  at  least,  brought  with  it  priceless  advan- 
tages to  the  receiver  when  he  entered  an  the 
unseen  world ;  that  it  was  the  viaticwn  for  that 
last  journey.  The  earliest  trace  of  the  feeling 
and  its  results  is  seen  in  the  strange,  passing 
allusion  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29,  to  the 
fi«wri^6fityoi  inrkp  y§Kp«Sv,  It  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  paper  to  enter  fully  into 
the  exegesis  of  that  ])erplexing  passage.  The 
strange  contrast  which  its  apparent  meaning 
presente<l  to  the  received  doctrine  and  practice 
of  the  Church  made  the  interpreters  of  a  later 
period  anxious  to  find  a  way  of  escape,  and  from 
C'hrysostom  and  Theophylact  downward  there 
have  been  those  who  have  seen  in  it  a  reference 
to  the  profession  of  faith  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  made  at  baptism.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  simply  a  non-natural  and  unte- 
nable interpretation.  It  is  better  to  take  the 
words  in  their  obvious  sense,  and  to  remember 
that  St.  Paul  simply  draws  from  the  practice  of 
which  titey  speak  an  argumentum  ad  homtnen, 
aud  d(>es  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  sanction  the 
practice  itself.  However  startling  it  may  seem 
tnn.t  a  feeling  so  gross  in  its  superstition  should 
s)>riag  lip  so  soon,  we  have  to  remember  that  it 
\va>  more  or  less  analogous  to  the  "  sorrow  with- 
out hoj>e  "  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  in  wiiting 
to  the  Thessalonians  (1  Thess.  iv.  13),  and  which 
sprang  out  of  the  belief  that  those  who  died 
Intore  tlie  coming  of  the  Lord  were  shut  out 
iVoin  all  participation  in  the  glory  of  the  king- 
dom. So  it  was  at  Corinth  and,  it  may  be,  else- 
where. Men  wei'e  told  that  by  baptism  they  were 
admitted  to  the  kingdom  of  God;  that  it  was  the 
pledge  not  only  of  immortality  for  the  soul,  but 
of  resurrection  for  the  bo«iy.  But  what  would 
^lecome  of  those  who,  though  they  had  l>elieved, 
wore  cut  oiT  by  death  before  receiving  baptism  ? 


His  answer  led  to  the  expedient  of  a  "  Yi<:arium 
baptisma  "  (Tertull.  De  Kesurr,  Cam,  c.  48,  Ado, 
Marcion,  v.  10),  to  which  the  usages  of  later 
Judaism  offered,  at  least,  some  remote  analc^ies 
(Lightfoot,   Hor.  Hd>r,   in   1    Cor,  xv.).      The 
practice  assumed  among  the  Ebionitea  (Epiphan. 
Haeres,    30)    and    the    Marcionites  (Chrysost. 
Horn,  40  in  1  Cor.)  a  somewhat  dramatic  fjim. 
The  corpse  was  laid  upon  the  bed,  and  beneatn 
there  was  concealed  a  Uving  man.    The  question 
"Wilt  thou   be  baptised?"  was   formally   put 
and  answered,  and  then  the  rite  was  performed 
on  the  living  as  the  proxy  for  the  dead.     There 
is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  practice  ever 
became  common  in  the  Church.     Its  adoption 
by  heretical    sects    probably   secured  its  con- 
demnation.    But  the  feeling  had  showed  itself 
in  another  form    more   widely.     The  stronger 
the  feeling  that  baptism  conferred  what  could 
be  conferred  in  no  other  way,  the  more  men 
lamented  over  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  con- 
dition by  those  they  loved.    The  Church  allowed 
baptism  in  articuio  mortis,  it  is  true,  even  where 
the  ordinary  conditions  were  not  fulfilled.     It 
might,  in  case  of  necessity,  be  administered  by  a 
layman  or  even  by  a  woman.     But  still  death 
might  come  beforehand.     What  was  to  be  done 
then  ?  What  was  to  be  done  in  the  parallel  case 
of  the  baptized  man  dying  without  communion  ? 
In  all  parts  of  the  Church,  and  for  some  centuries, 
we  find  traces  of  the  prevalence  of  the  practice 
of  administering  baptism  to  the  corpse.  It  is  for- 
bidden, it  is  true,  by  Councils,  but  the  locality 
and  date  of  the  Synods  that  prohibit  it,  are  sig- 
nificant as  showing  how  widely  spread  it  was. 
We  have  canons  against  it  and  against  the  ana- 
logous practice  of  placing  the  Eucharist  within 
the  lips  of  the  dead,  in  the  third  Council  of  Car- 
thage (a.d.  397  c.  6) ;  in  the  Council  in  Trullo 
at  Constantinople  (A.D.  692,  c  83) ;  in  that  of 
Auxerre  (a.d.  578,  c.  12)  ;  in  the  Canons  of  Boni- 
face, Bishop  of  Maintz  (Can.  20).    Gregory  of 
Nazianzum  (Orat,  40)  utters  a  serious  warning 
against  it.     Even  when  the  better  sense  of  the 
Church  rejected  the  more  revolting  usage,  there 
was,  as  has  been  said  under  Burial,  both  in  the 
East  and  West,  the  corresponding  usage,  hardly 
less  superstitious,  of  placing  a  portion  of  the  con- 
secrated bread  upon  the  breast  of  the  corpse  to 
be  interred  with  him,  as  a  charm  against  the 
attacks  of  malignant  spirits.     The  practice  of 
the  baptism  of  the  dead  prevailed  most,  according 
to  one  writer,  among  the  Phrygian  followers  of 
Montanus  (Philastr.  De  Haeres,  c.  2).    [E.  H.  P.] 

DEAD,    FESTIVAL    OF    THE.      [All 
Souls  Day.] 

DEAD,   PRAYER   FOR  THE.     [Canon 
OF  THE  Lituroy:  Mass.] 

DEAD,  TREATMENT  OF.     [Burial  of 
THE  Dead.] 

DEAMBULATORIA,  DEAMBULACR  A, 

covered  porticos  for  walking  in,  more  })articu- 
larly  those  surrounding  the  body  of  a  church, 
deamhulatoria  eccUsiurum.  These  were  some- 
times of  two  stories.  This  was  the  case  in  the 
church  built  by  Constantine  over  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, which  is  described  by  Eusebius  (  Vit.  CCnst^ 
lib.  iii.  c.  37)  as  having  two  poi-ticos,  Sirrol  <rToal, 
on  each  side  of  the  church,  corres}K)nding  to  the 
length  of  the  building,  with  upper  and  lowe} 
ranges  of  pillars.    Gregory  Nazianxen  also  {OixU, 
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IS)  dtscribes  the  church  erected  bj  his  father  as 
hATing  <rrotd  ZUpo^oi.  The  church  of  Si.  Sophia 
was  similarly  surrounded  with  porticos,  except 
towards  the  east,  on  which  side  thej  were  usually 
wanting  (Procop.  de  Jsdif,  lib.  i.  c  8,  lib.  y.  c.  6), 
and  which  were  of  two  stories  towards  the  west 
(Ducange,  Ccnstavtinopolia  Christiana,  lib.  iii.  cc. 
?6,  17).  The  **  deambulatoria  "  sometimes  con- 
tained altars  (Ducange  sub  roc.).  The  term  is 
also  used  for  the  walks  of  a  cloister,  **  deambu- 
latoria  ckustrorum."    [Cloister.]        [£.  V.] 

DEAN.    [Decanus.] 

DEATH,   BEPRESENTATIONS    OF.— 

Though  symbolic  images  involving  the  thought  of 
death  are  by  no  means  rare  in  early  Christian  art, 
they  have  reference  almost  entirely  to  the  state 
of  death,  rather  than  the  process,  so  to  speak. 
They  point  to  the  condition  of  the  restored  soul, 
rather  than  to  the  painful  separation  of  body 
and  soul.  Thus  the  thought  and  representa- 
tions of  death  are  generally  without  terror. 
The  Raising  of  Lazarus  [Lizarus]  is  repeated 
(Bottari,  pissim)  as  an  earnest  of  the  Lord's 
p«)wer :  tne  Resurrection  accompanies  the  Cru- 
dHxion  in  early  art,  as  in  the  Laurentine  MS. 
Flowers  are  freely  used  to  decorate  tombs,  with 
little  change  from  their  Pagan  employment; 
and  the  bird  set  at  liberty,  the  palm-branch,  the 
car  or  chariot  at  rest,  and  the  ship  at  anchor 
"^see  8.  VY.),  occur  the  two  first  passim,  the 
ethers  occasionally.  Herzog  (^ReaUEncyc,  s.  v. 
**  Sinnbilder  ")  states  that  the  skeleton  6gure  of 
death,  in  its  retrospective  view,  pointing  to  the 
change  from  the  life  and  pleasure  of  this  world 
is  traceable  to  remains  of  Gnostic  symbols.  The 
writer  of  this  article  can  remember  no  earlier 
instance  of  it,  than  Giotto's  crowned  skeleton  at 
Assisi.  (See  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  Italian 
Painters,  life  of  Giotto.)  Orgagna  and,  lastly, 
Holbein  bring  down  this  Gothic  grotesque  sym- 
bol of  the  visible  change,  and  outer  side  of  the 
subject,  to  modern  days. 

For  the  apparently  Pagan  Chariot  of  Death  in 
^he  Catacomb  of  St.  Praetextatus  see  Perret,  CatO" 
combes,  &c.,  vol.  i.  pi.  72 ;  also  Bottari,  vol.  iii. 
219.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

DEBTORS.  The  Jewish  law  in  reference  to 
debts  and  debtors,  and  to  the  redemption  of 
pledges,  is  very  peculiar.  That  of  the  Christian 
Church  has  been  mainly  founded  on  the  Roman, 
which,  originally  very  harsh  towards  debtors 
(see  Gibbon,  c.  xliv.,  &c.),  under  the  empire 
was  greatly  mitigated  in  their  favour.  Thus 
by  a  constitution  of  Diocletian  and  Maximin 
(a.d.  294),  it  was  expressly  enacted  that  the 
laws  do  not  su^'er  freemen  to  be  compelled  to 
become  slaves  to  their  creditors  by  reason  of 
their  debts  {Code,  bk.  iv.  Tit.  ix.  1.  12).  Under 
the  older  law  there  had  already  been  introduced 
in  favour  of  the  debtor  the  expedient  of  the 
honorwn  cessto,  something  between  our  bank- 
ruptcy, and  what  a  few  years  back  was  distin- 
fished  from  it  as  insolvency  (see  Dig.  bk.  xlii. 
Tit.  iii.).  It  was  a  question  among  the  jurists 
whether,  if  a  man  had  once  given  up  all  his 
goods  to  his  creditors,  any  after  acquired  pro- 
perty of  his  was  subject  to  their  claims.  Sabinus 
and  Cassius  would  have  him  free  {^Ibid.  1.  4), 
thus  assimilating  him  to  the  bankrupt.  Ulpian 
took  a  middle,  and  it  must  be  said,  iM.  unwise 
OAune,  holding  that  the  liability  dep>:icd  on 


the  quantum  of  the  subsequent  eomib^  jaJ 
that  he  was  not  to  be  disturbed  m  the  pnwwioa 
of  anything  left  or  given  to  him  by  way  d 
charity  for  his  maintenance  {fbid,  1.  6).  Modei- 
tinus  also  held  the  liability  to  attach,  if  the  pro 
perty  were  sufficient  to  justify  the  action  of  the 
praetor  (^Ibid,  1.  7).  Under  the  Code,  by  a  con- 
stitution of  Alexander  Severus  (a.d.  224X  the 
debtor  was  not  held  free  from  his  debt  till  the 
creditor  was  paid  in  full,  but  the  oes8k>  bononim 
exempted  him  from  imprisonment  and  frwn  tor- 
ture (bk.  vii.  tit.  Ixxi.  11.  1,  8).  It  was  in  the 
option  of  the  creditors  to  allow  the  debtors  fire 
years'  delay  instead  of  accepting  the  oessio,  such 
option  to  be  exercised,  in  case  of  difieraioe  of 
opinion,  according  to  the  figure  of  the  debt,  so 
that  a  single  creditor  whose  claim  should  amount 
to  more  than  the  sum  total  of  all  the  others  had 
the  fate  of  the  debtor  in  his  hands  (1.  8 ;  Const, 
of  Justinian).  An  attempt  having  moreover 
been  made  to  make  the  cessio  compusory  on  the 
debtor,  the  135th  Novel  forbade  this. 

Debtors  were  under  the  Christian  emperors 
admitted  to  the  right  of  sanctuary  in  chur'hes 
and  their  precincts,  Jews  only  excepted,  who  pre- 
tended a  wish  to  become  converted  in  order  to 
frustrate  their  creditors,  and  who  were  &ot  to 
be  admitted  until  they  had  paid  all  their  debts 
{Code,  bk.  i.  t.  xii.  1.  1  ff.\  although  the  public 
imposts  might  be  levied  within  the  churches 
themselves,  and  if  the  collectors  were  subjected 
to  violence  or  seditious  opposition,  the  defensores 
and  oecofwmi  of  the  Church  were  made  respon- 
sible for  the  fiscal  dues  not  collected  {Norel  17, 
c.  7) ;  but  otherwise  it  was  expressly  enacted  by 
a  constitution  of  the  Emperor  Leo,  A.D.  466  (bk. 
i.  t.  xii.  1.  6),  that  the  bishops  and  oeconomi 
were  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
persons  claiming  sanctuary. 

We  may  moreover  observe  in  the  60th  Novel  a 
law  forbidding  creditora  to  toi-ment  their  dying 
debtors  or  their  families,  place  their  seals  upon 
the  property,  or  interfere  with  the  funeral,  under 
severe  penalties  (c.  i.);  and  in  the  115th  another 
which  forbade  the  pressing  by  creditors  of  the 
heirs,  parents,  children,  wives,  husbands,  agnates, 
cognates,  connexions  or  sureties  of  a  deceased 
debtor  within  nine  days  of  his  death,  the  delay 
not  to  be  reckoned  as  time  running  for  prescrip* 
tion  nor  otherwise  to  prejudice  the  creditor 
(c.  v.).  The  134th  Novel  forbids  a  custom  which 
it  speaks  of  as  prevalent  in  various  places,  that 
of  detaining  a  debtor's  children  as  pledges,  or  as 
slaves  or  servants  for  hire,  under  penalty  of  for- 
feiture of  the  debt,  damages  to  an  equal  amount, 
and  corporal  punishment  (c  vii.).  As  to  debts 
due  to  bankers,  see  the  136th  Nocely  and  7th 
£dict  of  Justinian. 

Under  the  Ostrogothic  rule  in  Itldy,  the 
Edict  of  Theodoric  required  debtors  condemned 
by  judicial  sentence  to  pay  within  two  months, 
under  pain  of  the  sale  of  their  pledges  (c  124). 
Where,  however,  a  creditor  seized  the  goods  of 
one  who  was  not  under  obligation  to  him,  he  was 
to  pay  fourfold  the  value,  if  sued  within  the 
year,  otherwise  simply  to  restore  the  amount 
seized ;  and  so  of  the  fruits  of  land  (c  131). 
Under  the  Lombard  law,  on  the  contrary,  by 
practice  of  seizing  the  person  of  the  debtor  tit^ 
way  of  pledge  seems  to  reappear,  although  the 
liability  is  confined  to  himself  and  his  gapkans^ 
or  nearest  future  heir  {Laws  of  EothariSf  c  149  { 
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A.D.   638   or  643).     Little,  however,  is  found  the  purpose  of  a  prison.    Cf.  the  letter  of  Pope 

2«ncrallj  in  the  bu-baric  Codes  on  the  subject.  Gregory  II.,  a.d.  731-741,  to  the  £mperor  Leo 

li  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  Church  occasion-  Isaurus,  in  which,  comparing  the  mercy  of  the 

ally  interfering  either  by  spiritual  penalties,  or  ecclesiastical    with    the    severity  of   temporal 

conversely   by  kindly   assistance  to  the  unfor-  rulers,  he  says  that  when  one  of  the  clergy  was 

tunate,  where  the  municipal  law  failed  to  take  proved  to  be  worthy  of  punishment,  insteiMi  of 

effect  for  their  relief.    A  signal  instance  of  ec-  hanging  or  beheading  him,  the    bishop  hung 

clesiastical  assistance  to  a  debtor  is  that  which  round  his  neck  the  gospels  and  the  cross,  and 

forms  the  subject  of  Augustine's  215th  or  268th  imprisoned  him  in  one  of  the  treasuries  or  dia- 

letter,  addressed  to  his  congregation,  to  which  he  conica,  or  catechumena  of  the  church  (Labbe, 

appealed  to  repay  Macedonius,  who  had  suffered  Condi,  viii.  p.  25).     The  word  decanicum  is  not 

by  his  kindness  to  one  Fascius,  a  debtor  who  had  unfrequently  met  with  in  early  times:  e.g.  ia 

tnken  sanctuary.  the  petition  of  Basil  the  deacon  to  the  Emperor 

An  Irish  Synod  of  the  middle  of  the  5th  cen-  ThecMiosius,  complaining  of  the  cruel  indignities 

tury  (450  or  456)  enacted  the  excommunication  he  and  his  friends  had  been  subjected  to  at  the 

of  fraudulent  debtors,  as  if  they  were  heathens,  hands  of  Nestorius  (^Acta  ConciL  Ephet.  pars  i. 

till  they  paid  their  debts  (c.  20).     In  the  coUec-  c.  30,  §  3  etpasstm;  Labbe,  ConciL  iii.  425-431). 

tion  of  Irish  canons,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  *'  They  had  been  stripped  and  beaten,  and  led 

end  of  the  7th  century,  there  is  a  whole  book  off  half-naked  to  the  tfeoantcu/n,  where  tiiey  were 

(xxxii.)  **  of  debts  and  pledges,  and  usury,"  and  detained  without  food,  and  again  beaten  by  the 

another  (xxxiii.)  **  of  sureties  and  rates."     There  decuni.** 

iit  however  no  reason  for  supposing  that  enact-  The  Decanica  are  named  among  the  buildings 

ments  like  this  ever  took  effect  beyond  the  limits  of  which   heretics  were  to  be  deprived,  in  a 

of  Ireland.  decree  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  {Justin,  Cod, 

From  the  letters  of  Gregory  the  Great,  (a.d.  lib.  i.  tit.  v.  c.  3) ;  and  in  the  Hovells  of  Justi- 
590-tj03)  we  obtain  some  glimpses  of  the  con-  nian  (Ixxix.  c  3,  p.  211)  we  find  a  decree  ad- 
dition of  debtors  at  the  heart  of  Christendom,  dressed  to  Mennas,  Archbishop  of  Constantinople, 
towards  the  end  of  the  6th  and  beginning  of  the  ordering  that   officers  venturing  to  execute  a 
7th  century,  and  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Church  sentence  of  secular  courts  on  clerics  should  be 
towards  them.     Two  of  his  letters  {Epistt.  ii.  56  imprisoned  in  the  so-called  decanica  {KoBupyi" 
and  iii.  43)  are  occupied  with  the  case  of  a  Syrian  cBwcom  iv  rots  KaKovfi4poit  8cicav(ito(s).  [£.  V.J 
named  Cosmas,  a  poor  debtor,  whose  sons,  accord-  'w\T%r^  a  -^T-rra  ,>              i    «    *•    i           v 
ing  to  his  accountVwere  detained  by  his  creditors  I>EC ANUS  (m  an  ecclesiastical  sense) = 
as  pledges  for  his  debts,  and  whom  he  was  anx-  ^'  ^  member  of  a  guild,  whose  occupation  was 
ious  to  benefit.  ^^^  ^^  interring  the  dead  [Copiatae]  :  reckoned 

Several  other  instances  to  the  same  effect  occur  ««nong  derici  by  St.  Jerome,  Epiphanius,  the  Cod, 

in  the  same  collection.     A  letter  {Epist,  v.  35)  Theodoi.^  &c.;  called  also  jcowUtijs  (EpiphaniusX 

to  Secundinus,  bishop  of  Taormina,  is  written  in  fossarius  (Pseudo-Jerom.,  De  VII.  Ord,  Ecci.}, 

fivour  of  one  Sincerus,  whose  wife  was  pressed  l^cticarius  (Justinian,  Novel,  xliii.  Praef.\  col- 

to  pay  the  debU  of  her  late  father.     See  also  i^iatus  (in  the  laws  of  Honorius,  &c.,  Justinian, 

Kpist.  vii.  pt.  2,  37  and  60.     CJompare  Sanc-  Theodosius  the  Great),  decantu  (same  laws ;  and 

TUART ;  Usury.                                    [J.  M.  L.]  Collect.  Constit.  Eccl.   in  Biblioth.  Jur.  Canon, 

r^T^r^  A  T  -CT  A  nlT/^     r/^                t>_  P'  1243).     The  office  was  apparently  instituted 

DECALVATIO.   [Corporal  Punishments,  gy  Constantine  at  ConstantinoVle,  where  it  num- 

!*•  *'^*J  bered    in    his    time    1100   members,    but   was 

DEC  AN  ATUS  =  1.  the  office  of  dean;  2.  the  afterwards    reduced  to   950;    but   then  again 

district  of  a  rural  dean;  3.  sometimes  a  farm  or  increased  by  the  Emperor  Anastasius,  who  also 

monastic  grange,  in  late  charters.    [A.  W.  H.]  endowed  it  (Justinian,  Novel,  xliii.  lix. ;  Cod.  lib. 

DECANIA,  the  district  under  a  Decanus  i^- f<^f«?''ownc*.  ^/.).  Jrom  thence  it  spread 

[p.  539],  temp.  Car.  Calvi.     The  word  was  used  ^  !  other  populous  churches.     The  poor  were  to 

iu  later  times  also  for  a  monastic  farm  or  grange  \^^^'^^  »>y  its  members  gratuitously,  at  least 

(Du  Cauge).                                        [A.  W.  H.]  ^^'^ ,  '^  ^*?  endowed  (uL  Novel  lix.).    The 

■r.T^i-.    VTT/-.TTT  r  o§Kcufol  meutioued   by   St.   Chrysostom    {Ilom, 

DECANICIUM    (AfKoyliciov).      The    Pas-  ^m,)    were  a  different,    and  a  civil,   body  of 

TORAL  Staff  borne  before  the  Patriarch  of  Con-  officials,     attached    to    the     emperor's    palace. 

sUntioopIe   on   solemn  occasions :   delivered  to  (Bingham,  Du  Cange,  Meursius,  Suicer.) 

him  in  the  first  instance  by  the  emperor  (Suicer's  ,,^  ^  presbyter  appointed  to  preside  as  the 

rhesauruss.yy.    Panarolus  however (TAesatirus  ^j^^     ,,  ^    J  over  V  division  of  his  diocese: 

1.  So)  states  that  the  decanicium  (or  du:amtium)  ^^^J^^  f^^^  archipresbyter  'Jhomassin,  I.  iii.  66, 

was  a  silver  mace.                                            IC.  I  e  1 1     t\^               i   e  o\      'xu  *u        •*!    a    /•    • 

L^'j  1 14  •  Dansey,  p.  i.  §  2),  with  the  epithet  of  rica- 

DECANICUM,  Decania,  or  Decanica  (Ae-  nus  (Cone.  Twon.  II.  c.  19,  a.d.  567  ;   Bruns's 

KoyiKSy),  an  ecclesiastical   prison,  career  oanoni'  Canones^  ii.  229),  to  distinguish  him  from  the 

oiiis  or  demeritoi-uin  d/mus,  a  place  of  confine-  urban  archipresbyter  or  protopope,  and  succeed- 

meut  in  which  criminous  clerks  were  incarcerated  ing  under  that  name  to  some  of  the  functions  of 

by  their  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical  supe-  the  older  chorepiscopus :  originally  in  the  Church 

riors.     The  word  is  derived  from  the  decani,  the  of  France  : — first  called  Decanus,  and  his  district 

subordinate   officials — the  pa^o^xoi  or  lictors  Decania, — (setting  aside  a  canon,   wrongly   at- 

of  the   church — who  were   the  jailers.     By  a  tributed  to  the  Council  of  Agde,  a.d.  506,  but 

false  etymology  it  is  sometimes  written  ^MaptiUp.  really  of  the  dnte  of  Charles  the  Grert,  ace  to 

Another  form,  StaKoynct^K,  also  found,  may  be  Dansey,  and  two  questionable  canons  respectively 

justified  by  the  fact  that  the  sacristy  and  other  of  Coim:.  Tolct.  V.  a.i>.  636,  and  VII.  a.d.  64*))— 

tUL-ixt'i  ecclesiastical  buildicgs  sometimes  »ervcd  later  than  about  the  time  of  Charles  the  Grtat 
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(see  Capit  Car,  Caiti,  tit.  ▼.  §  3 ;  Cone,  Tofoa, 
A.D.  843,  c.  3 ;  Hiocmar,  Opp.  i.  7^8,  c.  A.D.  878) ; 
called  also  decanus  ruralis  (e.  g.  in  Cone.  Trever, 
A.D.  948,  c.  3),  magiiter  (by  Hincmar,  v.  Cone. 
Gallic.  III.  623),  dicanMS  episoopi  (when  intro- 
duced into  England,  a  step  perhaps  facilitated  by 
the  existence  of  the  civil  division  into  tithings, 
about  A.D.  1052,  in  Le<jg.  Edvo.  Confess,  xxxi., 
and  see  Du  Cange,  and  Carpentier's  Supplem.  to 
Du  Cange),  decanus  Christianortan  (in  a  charter 
of  A.D.  1092,  ap.  Du  Cange),  and  commonly  after- 
wards decanus  Christianitatis,  probably  as  having 
to  do  with  courts  Christian,  i.  e.  with  the  bishop's 
courts.  The  developed  functions  of  the  office 
belong  to  a  period  later  than  that  to  which  the 
present  work  relates.  In  Ireland,  the  peculiar 
institution  of  the  court  became  mixed  up  with 
that  of  pMyjnuSy  or  rural  dean.  Beyond  the 
British  isles  and  France,  the  office  does  not  seem  to 
have  existed.  (Dansey,  Horae  Decanicae  Rurales, 
2nd  edit.  1844 ;  Du  Cange ;  Spelman.) 

III.  Thechiefofficer  of  a  cathedral,  di^antMeoc/«- 
giae  cathedraliSf  as  distinguished  from  the  decanus 
urbanus  and  ruralis,  or  city  and  country  archpres- 
byters,  after  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  had  be- 
eome  a  separate  and  corporate  body  [Canon  ici]. 
The  office  so  entitled  dates  in  its  full  development 
only  from  the  10th  or  11th  centuries,  Normandy 
and  Korman  England  being  the  countries  where 
it  first  occurs,  Rouen  having  a  dean  in  the  10th 
century,  and  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  a.d.  1086, 
being  the  first  English  dean.  ^  But  as  a  cathedral 
officer,  the  d^xinus  dates  from  the  8th  century, 
when  he  is  found,  after  the  monastic  pattern, 
as  subordinate  to  the  praepositus  or  provost,  who 
was  the  bishop's  vicegerent  as  head  of  the  chapter. 
The  amngement  still  survives,  after  a  fashion, 
in  the  relative  positions  of  the  provost  or  head, 
aud  of  the  dean,  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  colleges. 
The  Council  of  Mayence,  a.d.  813,  substituted 
deans  for  provosts.  And  that  of  Aix  laChapelle, 
A.D.  817,  subordinated  the  provost  to  the  dean. 
A  series  of  provosts,  afterwards  mostly  con- 
verted into  deans — at  Canterbury  until  the  time 
of  Lanfranc,  at  Worcester  A.D.  872-972,  at  Ely 
A.D.  878,  at  Lichfield  a.d.  818-822,  at  Wells 
before  a.d.  1088,  at  Beverley  a.d.  1070,  at  se- 
veral foreign  cathedrals,  and  in  some  English  col- 
legiate churches — is  given  by  Walcot  {Cathedraii  i, 
p.  38).  The  change  probably  arose  from  the 
abandonment  on  the  part  of  the  provosts  of  the 
spiritual  and  internal  direction  of  the  chapter, 
through  their  attention  to  its  temporal  and  ex- 
ternal concerns.  The  functions  of  the  dean  are 
laid  down,  for  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  A.D.  1212, 
as  sanctioned  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  (Wilk. 
Cone.  I.  535,  536),  and  for  that  of  Lichfield 
A.D.  1194,  by  Bishop  Nonant  (ib.  497),  and  for 
that  of  Sarum,  as  adopted  by  Glasgow  (ib.  741). 
But  the  office,  in  this  full  sense  of  the  title, 
belongs  to  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  Charles  the  Great. 

IV.  Deans  of  Peculiars,  and  other  special  appli- 
cations of  the  title  of  dean,  belong  also  to  a  like 
later  perio<l.  As  does  likewise  the  deanery  of  the 
])rovince  of  Canterbury,  attached  to  the  bishopric 
of  London.  (Thomassin ;  Du  Cange ;  Walcot's 
Archaeology  and  Caihedralia.)  [A.  W.  H.] 

V.  Decanus  Monasticus, — Among  monks  the 
office  seems  to  have  existed  in  Asia  and  Egypt, 
at  least  in  a  rudimentary  form,  from  almost 
the   very   commencement    of  cocnobitism ;    in 


subordination  to  the  'pater,'  'abbas,'  'b«|[«* 
menos'  or  *  archimandrita '  (Hingh.  3b.\  Tlie 
Mecanus'  was  deputed  by  him  to  soperintead 
the  younger  brethren,  drilling  them  in  self- 
denial  and  encouraging  them  to  confess  to  hia 
even  their  secret  thoughts  (Cassian,  Instit.  r. 
8,  9).  Especially  he  was  to  watch  over  tb« 
novices  just  emerging,  their  first  year  of  pr<h 
bation  being  past,  from  the  *  xenodochinm '  or 
strangers'  room  (t6.  7),  setting  them  an  example 
of  obedience  by  himself  obeying  the  '  praepodtns' 
even  in  things  impossible  (ib.  10).  Augustine 
speaks  of  the  '  decanus '  as  having  charge  over 
ten  monks  (De  Mor.  Ecd.  31);  Jerome,  orer 
nine ;  {Ep.  22  ad  Eusioch,).  The  *  decanus '  was 
to  provide  for  the  temporal  necessities  of  hb 
monks,  for  instance,  by  sending  out  to  them  the 
linen  under-garments ;  (cf.  CaM.  Instit.  iv.  10)  to 
watch  by  night  over  their  oelb ;  to  lead  them 
to  and  from  refection;  to  assign  to  each  the 
allotted  task ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  to 
hand  over  the  work  done  to  the  *  oeconomus '  oi 
steward,  who  was  to  make  a  monthly  report  of 
it  to  the  abbat  (Jerome,  ib.  cf.  Bingh.  u.s.). 

The  great  monastic  legislator  of  M.  Casino 
adopted  cordially  this  important  feature  in  coe- 
nobitism,  prescribing  more  precisely  the  duties 
of  the  *  decanus,'  and  placing  him  next  in  rank 
to  the  *  prior '  or  *  praepositus.'  Indeed,  Benedict 
preferred  deans  to  priors  as  less  likely  to  collide 
with  the  supreme  authority  of  the  abbat  (Reg. 
c.  65 ;  cf.  Cone,  Mogunt,  1. 816, 11).  All  monxs- 
teries,  except  the  very  smallest,  for  the  words 
'  major  congregatio '  are  taken  to  mean  any  number 
over  twenty  (Mart,  in  Reg.  S.  Bened,  17),  were 
to  have  deans,  one  for  ten  brethren.  He  was  to 
have  charge  of  his  '  decania '  in  all  things,  with 
this  proviso,  '*  according  to  the  precepts  of  the 
abbat"  (^e^.  21).  He  was  to  be  appointed  not 
by  seniority,  *  per  ordinem,'  but  by  merit,  at  the 
choice  of  the  abbat,  or,  according  to  some  com- 
mentators, of  the  abbat  and  seniors  (JSb.y,  He 
was  to  hold  office  for  an  undefined  period,  one 
year  or  more  (Mart,  m  Reg.  31-2),  in  fact, 
"  quaradiu  se  bene  gesserit,"  but  after  three  ad- 
monitions was  to  be  deprived  (Reg.  21).  He  was 
to  guard  the  morals  and  conduct  of  the  monks 
under  his  care,  especially  the  dormitory  (R-jg.  22 ; 
cfReg.  Magist.  11);  and  to  hear  their  confessions 
(Reg.  46). 

In  subsequent  adaptations  of  the  Benedictine 
Rule  the  office  of  Dean  is  defined  still  more  pre- 
cisely. By  the  rule  entitled  'Magistri,'  his 
badge  of  office  was  to  be  a  wand  '  virga,'  or 
rather  a  crook,  CTmbolic  of  pastoral  duties  (i?<<7. 
Mag.  11,  cf.  Menard,  in  Cone  Reg.  28,  2).  The 
same  rule  orders  two  deans  for  each  decade  of 
monks,  to  relieve  one  another,  so  that  one  or  the 
other  may  be  always  with  them  (i6.).  They  were 
to  preside  at  table  in  the  refectory  (16.).  By 
the  rule  of  Fructuosus,  the  dean  is  to  keep  watch 
over  the  younger  monks,  even  in  minute  points  of 
deportment,  to  receive  their  most  secret  confes- 
sions, and  to  delate  impenitent  offenders  to  the 
abbat  or  prior  (B'g.  Fruct.  12).  By  the  council 
of  Aachen,  in  817,  the  eldest  in  rank  of  the 
deans  is  to  superintend  the  other  deans  (Cc/nci 
Aijuisgr.  55). 

According  to  Menard  (m  Reg.  S.  Bened.  21  >. 
the  practice  of  the  Reformed  Benedictines  as  to 
the  office  of  dean  has  varied  considembly.  With 
the  Cistercians  it  has  been  unknown  (t6.').     With 
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tbe  monks  of  Olugni,  the  deans  administered  the 
temporalities  of  the  monastery,  being  the  *  ril- 
■arum  provisores'  or  'suffraganei  Prions  *  (ib. 
01.  Da  Cange,  Qhasar,  s.r.).  With  the  monks 
of  M.  Casino,  the  dean  at  one  time  ranked  next 
!o  the  abbat  (cf.  Alteser.  Aaceiic.  ii.  9) ;  but  after- 
urards,  the  original  institution  of  deans  was 
revived  (Menard.  •6.).  In  some  monasterin, 
according  to  Du  Cange  (Oloasar.  s.y.),  there  was 
a  *  foris  decanus '  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  monastery,  outside  its  walls ;  in  some  a  '  de- 
canus operis '  or  *  operariorum  *  over  the  work- 
people ;  in  some,  the  tenants  under  the  monastery, 
*  villici  or  ^ooloni *  were  called  'decani.'  Hence 
the  *decania  or  'decanatus'  came  to  mean 
sometimes  a  grange  belonging  to  a  monastery 
(t^.).  In  nunneries  there  were  officials, '  decanae,' 
corresponding  to  the  '  decani  *  in  the  older  sense 
of  the  word,  to  maintain  order  and  discipline 
iib.). 

See,  also,  Haefleni  Ditquisitionei  Monmtticae 
III.  tract  vi.  disquis.  4,  Antverpiae,  1644.  ZHo- 
tionnaire  du  Droit  Canonique,  par  Durand  de 
Maillane,  Lyon,  1776,  1786. 

For  the  growth  and  development  of  the  office 
of  *  decanus '  in  cathedral-monasteries  see  under 
Canon ici.  [I.  G.  S.j 

DECIMAE.    [Tithes.] 
DECKER    [Decretum.] 

DECRETAL.  As  has  been  observed  in  a 
previous  article  [Canon  Law],  a  decretal  in  its 
strict  canonical  sense  is  an  authoritative  rescript 
of  a  pope,  in  reply  to  some  question  propounded 
to  him,  just  as  a  decree  is  an  ordinance  enacted 
by  him,  with  the  advice  of  his  cardinals,  but  not 
drawn  from  him  by  previous  inquiry.*  The 
very  word  therefore  implies  power  and  jurisdic- 
tion. Hence,  though  from  the  4th  century 
downwards  epistles  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  are 
ext.iut,^  the  earlier  specimens  do  not  come  up  to 
the  full  canonical  idea  of  decretals,  inasmuch  as 
they  possessed,  when  issued,  a  moral  weight 
rather  than  a  legislative  force.  They  are  thus 
si>oken  of  by  Gieseler : — "  Another  source  of  in- 
Huenco.  to  the  Roman  bishops  was  the  custom  of 
referring  to  them  particularly,  as  the  head  of  the 
only  apostolic  Church  of  the'  West,  all  questions 
concerning  the  apostolic  customs  and  doctrines, 
which  in  the  East  were  addressed  indiscrimi- 
nately to  the  bishops  of  any  church  founded  by 
an  apostle.  This  gave  them  occasion  to  issue  a 
vast  number  of  didactic  letters  (epistolae  decre- 
tales),  which  soon  assumed  a  tone  of  apostolic 
authority,  and  were  held  in  high  estimation  in 
the  West,  as  flowing  from  apostolic  tradition." 
(Gieseler,  Ch,  Hist,,  Second  Period,  chap,  iii.) 

As  the  papal  power  became  firmly  established, 
•uch  epistles  acquired  more  and  more  force,  until 
at  length  they  occupied  the  position  tersely  ex- 
;:re$sed   by   the   canonist  Lancellottus  in   later 
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•  DecreUlis  epistoU  est,  qnando  Papa  ad  coniulta- 
tlcjfiem  alicujus  respondet:  slve  sohis,  sive  de  cun:iiIio 
fratrom. . . .  J^ecretom  est,  quod  Papa  de  coosiUo  fratruni, 
DolU  Ci>DiniltatioDe  factA,  super  aliqoa  re  statulU  et  in  re- 
acHptis  redegit . . .  ConsUtuiio  est  quod  Papa  proprlo  motu 
KUtuii,  et  in  roMTipUs  redrgit,  sine  consilio  fratnim  et 
nulla  consultaiione  lactA.— Uoslienais,  Auna  sicmiiui, 
/Vooem.  U. 

^  As  regards  tbe  3rd  century,  see  Phillips,  p.  6,  and 
Bickril.  I.  .35,  iiotc.  CurneliUH  is  tlio  only  Pupe  of  whom 
nny  Icttin  uf  that  <Utc  remain. 


days—**  Decreta  Pontificum  Rom&norum  canoni- 
bus  concilionim  pari  potestat^  '  exaequantur " 
(lib.  i.  tit.  3).  Conversely,  also,  the  pepal  power 
itself  W4S  mainly  indebted  for  its  development 
to  the  canonical  doctrine  of  decretals.  For  it 
was  the  collection  of  forged  decretals  put  forth 
by  the  Pseudo-Isidore  which  chiefly  persuaded 
the  world  that  the  popes  had  from  the  most 
primitive  times  been  in  the  habit  of  issuing 
authoritative  rescripts ;  and  this  being  once  ad- 
mitted, it  followed  that  they  must  still  have 
power  to  act  in  a  like  manner.*:  Moreover,  the 
pretended  decretals  were  so  full  of  assertions  of 
the  papal  prerogatives,  that  when  they  were 
once  accepted  as  genuine  and  valid,  they  were  a 
sufficient  justification  for  the  issue  of  any  sub- 
sequent document  of  the  same  sort,  however  ex- 
travagant. As  the  collection  of  the  Pseudo- 
Isidore  did  not  appear  until  the  middle  of  the 
9th  century,  it  lies  beyond  the  period  to  which 
the  present  work  is  confined.  But  some  notice 
of  it  is  required  on  many  grounds.  It  contains 
numerous  alleged  decretals  of  very  early  popes, 
the  spuriousness  of  which  must  bo  pointed  out. 
It  gave  the  chief  support  to  the  canonical  idea 
of  a  "Decretal,"  and  therefore  enables  us  to 
show  that  that  idea  in  its  full  development  is 
probably  later  than  800  A.D.  It  contains  several 
decretals  taken  from  the  older  collections  of  Dio- 
nysius  and  of  the  Spanish  Church,  and  therefore 
gives  us  occasion  to  notice  that  the  idea  in 
question,  though  not  fully  matured,  was  not  un- 
known at  an  earlier  period.  It  may  bo  con- 
venient therefore  briefly  to  indicate  the  character 
and  contents  of  the  work. 

It  commences  with  nearly  sixty  letters  of 
various  Bishops  of  Rome,  from  Clement  to  Mel- 
chiades.  These  are  all  fictitious,  and  are  all 
(according  to  Heinschius,  cxxxi.),  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  letters  of  Clement  (which  are  in 
whole  or  in  part  more  ancient  forgeries),  the 
work  of  the  Pseudo-Isidore. 

Then  follow  various  conciliar  decrees,  with 
which  we  are  not  here  concerned,  but  many  of 
which  are  unauthentic.  In  a  third  part  we  have 
again  decretals  of  popes  down  to  Gregory  II.  In 
this  series  the  first  that  is  genuine  is  that  of 
Siricius  to  Himerius  or  Eumerius,  Bishop  of  Tar- 
ragona.' Among  those  that  follow,  some  are  to 
a  certain  extent  genuine,  or,  at  all  events,  have 
been  taken,  with  more  or  less  exactness,  from 
existing  records.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  are 
either  the  invention  of  the  compiler,  or  have 
been  compounded  by  him  out  of  some  existing 
materials,  or,  lastly,  were  forgeries  found  ready 
to  his  hand.*  Everywhere,  however,  unwar- 
ranted alterations  and  additions  are  to  be  found, 

«  The  work  is  cousldered  by  Helnecblns  to  have  appeared 
between  847  and  863,  a.i>.  It  has  been  usual  to  trace  its 
origin  to  tbe  province  of  Hayence,  but  Heinschius  attri- 
butes it  to  that  of  Rhelms.  llie  author  is  not  certaJoly 
known  (see  Heinschius.  ccviii.  and  cczxix.  et  »eq.).  Uy 
some  he  haf  been  identified  with  Benedictas  Levita;  but, 
according  to  Heinschius.  he  only  availed  himself  of  mate* 
rials  fuuDd  m  the  oollectlun  of  Benedlctus.  (Ueict.  cxliii.) 

*  With  this  tbe  original  collection  of  Piuuysius  began. 

•  Milnuui  makes  39,  Phillips  35,  false  decrees  in  this 
port  of  the  work.  It  is  hard  to  say  with  orcdidon  how 
many  of  the  furgiTies  were  previously  in  existmcc.  On 
this  point  th'*  careful  aiialytsln  in  the  preface  of  Heinschius 
should  be  (on»ulted.  See  alM>  Phillips,  p.  63,  Bickell.  i 
35,  note.    It  b  impossible  to  coudcnae  the  resulU. 
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wholly  spurious  !3tten  being  apparently  mixed 
with  those  that  have  some  title  to  be  deemed 
aathentic'  It  thus  appears  that  the  worlc  is  not 
a  pure,  unmixed  forgery.  It  rests  in  part  on 
alder  collections,  lliese  are  the  Hispana  col- 
lection the  so-called  Hadriano-Dionysian  collection 
(or  Codex  Hadrianus\  and  some  other  works  of 
less  importance.  Of  these  some  account  has  been 
already  given  under  a  previous  head  [Canon 
Law],  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  repeat 
it  here.  As  there  mentioned,  the  work  of  Dio- 
nysius  (subsequently  sanctioned  by  Pope  Hadrian) 
was  the  first  which  placed  the  papal  epistles  side 
by  side  with  the  decrees  of  Councils.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  important  step.  From  this  time 
an  opening  was  given  to  contend  that  they  were 
on  a  par,  and  the  wide  circulation  which  the  work 
obtained  very  materially  assisted  the  pretensions 
founded  on  it.  Then  came  the  Spanish  collec- 
tion, which  yet  further  contributed  to  invest  the 
papal  epistles  with  a  legislative,  as  distinguished 
from  a  moral,  authority  in  the  Church.  It  car- 
ried on  the  series  further  than  Dionysius  had 
done  ;v  and  at  length,  in  the  9th  century,  the 
appearance  of  the  work  of  the  Pseudo-Isidore  (so 
called  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Isidore  to 
whom  the  Spanish  collection  is  attributed),  with 
its  crowd  of  fictitious  epistles  which  an  uncritical 
age  received  in  implicit  faith,  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  popes  the  great^t  weapon  which  they 
have  ever  wielded.  The  result  therefore  is  that 
previously  to  the  year  800  a.d.  the  foundations 
were  really  laid  for  the  superstructure  'after- 
wards raised  ;  but  it  was  chiefly  due  to  the  sub- 
sequent work  that  that  superstructure  attained 
its  vast  proportions  and  peculiar  character.  For 
the  forgeries  invented  by,  or  enshrined  in,  that 
work,  not  only  vastly  increased  the  number  of 
papal  epistles,  and  carried  them  back  to  pri- 
mitive times,  but  were  directly  framed  with  a 
view  of  supporting  the  highest  claims  of  the 
Roman  see.  There  is  little  or  nothing  in  the 
genuine  epistles  which  could  be  made  the  foun- 
dation of  many  of  the  later  papal  claims,  whereas 
the  fictitious  decretals  furnish  a  basis  for  the 
largest  pretensions.     It  was  for  this  reason  that 

*  As  an  indication  that  the  leanuHl  of  all  communions 
are  substatitially  agreed  at  tbe  present  day  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  work  as  a  whole,  it  may  not  be  uninterefting 
to  cite  the  followlog  summary  of  the  worlc  firom  the  Bene- 
dictine notes  to  the  Hibliotheoa  Canoniea  of  Ferraris,  edit. 
184S:  (stated  to.be  publi4ied  ''Superiomm  permlssu  et 
privileglo.'O  Under  the  Utle  *•  Canonee"  the  coIlecUon 
of  Psendo-Isidore  Is  that  qpoken  of :— **Continet  coilectio 
praeter  quinquaginta  Cuiones  Apoetolorum  ex  HadrianA 
ooUectlone,  epistolas  Romanorum  l\>ntificam  a  Clemente 
usque  ad  Silvestmm,  qnanmi  (nnnium  ipse  lildorus  auctor 
ftiit>  exoeptis  daabiia  Ciementis  ad  Jacobum  literis;  turn 
canones  plurium  coudliorun,  in  quibas  falsa  habetar  Con- 
stitntio  ConiitAntinl  ad  Silvestrum;  poetremo  Pontificnm 
literas  ab  ipso  Siivestro  ad  Qregonom  M.  aliis  cum  epi- 
stolts  ac  monumentis,  quonmi  pars  ex  aliis  collectiontbus 
Muropta  vera  est  atque  germana,  praeter  epistolas  omnes 
Poottficam  Sirldo  antiqalonun  ab  Isldoro  oonflctaa,  ex- 
ceptis  8.  Damasl  ad  Paolinam  ilteris,  pars  altera  cum 
actiK  condlli  Bomani  sab  Julio  et  GoncllU  L  V.  et  VI.  sub 
Synunacho,  excegitata  et  inventa  est."  See  another  ac- 
count, also  from  a  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view,  in 
Phillips'  Du  Droit  EodinoMtigve,  chap.  L  ^  8. 

t  Phillips  {p.  29)  seems  to  think  that  f-ome  decretals 
purporting  to  proceed  fh>m  the  earliest  popes  had  been 
•4ded  to  the  collection  of  Dionysius  at  the  end  of  the  7  th 
century,  thns  carTylng  the  series  backward  aliio,  and 
imviiig  tbe  way  for  Paeudo-lsldoreL 


they  were  brought  at  once  into  promineiioe,  aai 

tliat  from  the  time  of  their  appearance  decretals, 
as  distinguished  from  other  sources  of  eccleci- 
astical  law,  play  so  large  a  part  in  the  works  of 
the  canonists. 

**The  false  decretals,"  aays  Mil  man  (Lnl, 
Christ,  book  v.  chap.  4%  do  not  merely  assert 
the  supremacy  of  the  popes — the  dignity  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  Bishop  of  Rome — they  comprehend 
the  whole  dogmatic  system  and  discipline  of  the 
Church,  the  whole  hierarchy  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  degree,  their  sanctity  and  immunities, 
their  persecutions,  their  disputes,  their  right  of 
appeal  to  Rome.^  They  are  full  and  minute  oa 
church  property ;  on  its  usurpation  and  spolia- 
tion ;  on  ordinations ;  on  the  siicraments,  on  bap- 
tism, confirmation,  marriage,  the  Eucharist ;  on 
fasts  and  festivals ;  the  discovery  of  the  croM, 
the  discovery  of  the  reliques  of  the  apostles ;  oa 
the  chrism,  holy  water,  consecration  of  churches, 
blessing  of  the  fruits  of  the  field  ;  on  the  sacred 
vessels  and  habiliments.  Personal  incidents  are 
not  wanting  to  give  life  and  reality  to  the  fic- 
tion. The  whole  is  composed  with  an  air  of 
piety  and  reverence :  a  specious  purity,  and  oc- 
casionally beauty,  in  the  moral  and  religious 
tone.  There  are  many  axioms  of  seemingly  sia- 
cere  and  vital  religion.  But  for  the  too  manifold 
design,  the  aggrandisement  of  the  see  of  Rome 
and  the  aggrandisement  of  the  whole  clergy  in 
subordination  to  the  see  of  Rome ;  but  for  the 
monstrous  ignorance  of  history,  which  betrap 
itself  in  glaring  anachronisms,  and  in  the  utter 
confusion  of  the  order  of  events  and  in  the  lives 
of  distinguished  men  —  the  former  awakening 
keen  and  jealous  suspicion,  the  latter  making 
the  detection  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  whole 
easy,  clear,  irrefragable  —  the  False  Decretals 
might  still  have  maintained  their  place  in  eccle- 
siastical history.' 

Authorities, — Gieseler,  Text  Book  of  Ecdes, 
History ;  Heinschius,  Decretaks  Psettdo-IsiJo- 
rianae  et  Capitttla  Angilramij  Lipsiae,  18(>3, 
which  is  now  probably  the  standard  work  on  the 
subject;  Bickell,  Geschichte  des  Kirchenrechts^ 
Giessen,  1843  ;  Milman,  Latin  Christvinity ; 
Phillips,  Du  Droit  eccl^siastique  dans  ses  Sources; 
Walther,  Kirchenrecht.  [B.  S.] 

DECRETUM,  DECRETALE.  The  letter 
of  the  clergy  and  people  of  a  city,  sent  to  the 
metropolitan  and  the  comprovincial  bishops, 
signifying  the  election  of  a  bishop  of  their  city 
[Bishop,  p.  220],  whom  they  require  to  be  con- 
secrated; equivalent  to  t^j  x^^P^^^^^^'^  ''^ 
^il>i<rfJM  (Palladius,  Vita  Chri/sos.  p.  39).  Gre- 
gory of  Tours  {Vita  Maurit,  c  13,  in  Du- 
cange)  says  that  in  the  choice  of  Mauritius  the 
electors  could  not  **  in  unum  venire  decretumJ* 
A  form  for  such  a  letter  is  given  in  the  Ordo 
Romanus  Vulg,^  under  the  title,  "Decretum  quod 
clerus  et  populus  firmare  debet  de  electo  epi- 
scopo."  The  proper  form  of  one  addressed  to  the 
pope  himself  is  given  in  the  Liher  JHumut  Pan- 

^  It  has  been  thought  by  GnrSrer  that  one  motive  of  the 
fhuid  was  to  beat  down  the  power  of  the  metropulitans 
over  the  bishops,  by  making  that  of  the  pope  grrater  and 
more  immediate  in  its  nature  over  all  tbe  clergy.  See 
Milman's  note,  ibidem. 

*  It  should  perhaps  be  added  that  In  this  article  tbe 
strict  canonical  senseof*  Decretal  "baa  been  taken.  Tbe 
word,  like  other  eccioslasUcal  terms,  is  iomeliaMs  mmi  ki 
a  looser  and  more  general  sense. 
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tt}f.  Romm,  c.  3,  p.  54.  Id  the  same  place  there 
follows  (p.  56)  a  *^  Decretale,  quod  legit  diaconos 
designato  episcopo."  The  difference  ^tween  this 
and  the  foregoing  Decreium  appears  to  be,  that 
the  one  was  sent  by  the  hands  of  some  official  of 
the  vacant  see  immediately  on  thn  election  of  the 
bishop;  if  thereupon  the  pope  give  his  assent, 
the  bishop  became  technically  djaignat€j  and  a 
deacon  of  his  church  read  the  DecretaJk  or  peti- 
tion for  consecration  (Garnier,  in  loco).  Several 
forms  of  Decreta  on  the  election  of  bishops  may 
be  found  in  Sirmond's  ConciL  Oall.  ii.  647  ff. 
and  in  Ussher's  Vet.  Eyist,  Hibem,,  Epp,  25,  33, 
40.  [C] 
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Churches:  Patbon  Saint.] 

DEDICATION,  FESTIVAL  OF  CE^icor. 
pio).  The  observance  of  the  anniversary  of 
dedication  arose  contemporaneously  with  the 
custom  of  the  solemn  dedication  of  churches. 
It  was  natural  that  an  epoch  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  religious  life  of  the  congrega- 
tion should  not  be  allowed  to  drop  into  oblivion. 
By  a  very  intelligible  metaphor  the  day  of  con- 
secration was  considered  the  birthday  of  the 
church,  or  congregation  meeting  for  worship 
within  its  walls.  St.  Leo  {Sermo  Ixxxii.  in 
Natal.  Machab.)  calls  it  the  **  dies  natalis  "  of  the 
church.  By  another  metaphor  it  was  regarded 
as  the  day  of  the  church's  espousals  to  her 
heavenly  Bridegroom.  Most  naturally  therefore 
these  anniversaries  were  celebrated  with  the 
same  joyous  feelings  and  outward  festivities  as 
birthdays  and  wedding-days.  These  celebrations 
having  their  first  origin  in  the  time  when  the 
Christians  were  a  poor  and  barely  tolerated  sect, 
exposed  continually  to  persecution,  and  when 
any  outward  pomp  attracting  the  notice  of  the 
heathen  population  around  would  be  fraught 
with  peril,  assumed  a  character  of  magnificence 
in  their  period  of  security  and  opulence.  The 
earliest  instance  on  record  of  the  observance  of 
such  anniversaries  is  in  the  case  of  the  church  of 
'*  the  Great  Martyry  "  erected  by  Constantine  on 
Calvai*y,  and  consecrated  A.D.  335.  In  memory 
of  this  solemn  dedication,  the  most  magnificent 
the  Christian  world  had  yet  witnessed,  a  yearly 
festival  was  held  for  eight  days  at  Jerusalem, 
attended  by  immense  crowds  not  of  the  citizens 
only  but  of  strangers  from  all  parts  (Soz.  H.  E. 
lib.  ii.  c.  26).  But  the  custom  was  certainly 
anterior  to  this,  for  not  many  years  later,  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  the  obser- 
vance of  these  anniversaries  is  spoken  of  by 
Gregory  Nazianzen  as  **  an  ancient  usage,"  iyical- 
na  rifiaa'Otu  irctKaibs  p6fios  Ktd  koXms  ^x^*  *^^ 
TovTo  oifx  &ra^  &AX^  ical  ToAXdUris,  iicdarris  rov 
iviaxnov  vtpirpaw^s  r^w  ain^w  rifidpav  iway' 
ouaiis  (Greg.  Naz.  In  Novam  Dominicam,  Orat, 
xliii.).  Two  centuries  later  it  was  laid  down  by 
Felix  IV.  c.  A.D.  530,  as  u  law  of  the  Church  that 
such  anniversaries  should  be  solemnly  kept  for 
eiji^ht  days,  **  solemnitates  vero  dedicationum 
e<!clesiarum  per  singulos  annos  sunt  celebrandae  " 
{E/nstoi'i  ad  Eptscopos,  Labbe,  ConcU.  iv.  1655). 
The  example  of  Chrbt  attending  the  Feast  of 
Dedication  (John  x.  22),  and  of  Solomon  feasting 
the  {people  for  eight  days  at  the  Dedication  of 
the  Temple,  1  Kin.  viii.  65,  66,  were  adduced  as 
authorities  for  this  observance.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  century  we  find  the  first 
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indication  of  the  revelry  with  which  these  festi* 
vals  were  subsequently  disgraced,  and  which 
made  them  a  by- word  for  scandalous  licence. 
Gregory  the  Great  writing  to  Mellitus  when  pro- 
ceeding to  join  Augustine  in  England,  A.D.  601, 
after  retracting  the  advice  previously  given  that 
the  heathen  temples  should  be  d^troyed,  and  re- 
commending their  purification  and  conversion 
into  Christian  Churches,  proceeds  in  a  similar 
spirit  to  advise  that  the  popular  festivals  for- 
merly held  on  these  consecrated  sites  should  not 
be  wholly  discontinued,  but  that  *'a8  some  so- 
lemnity must  be  conceded  as  a  compensation," 
they  should  bo  transferred  to  the  anniversaries 
of  the  day  of  dedication,  or  the  nativities  of  the 
martyrs  by  whose  relics  the  churches  were 
hallowed.  Gn  these  days  he  recommends  that 
huts  or  arbours  should  be  erected,  about  the 
transformed  temples,  in  which  after  "killing 
cattle  to  the  praise  of  God  in  their  eating,  they 
should  celebrate  the  solemnity  with  religions 
feasting"  (Greg.  Mag.  Epist.  cKf  if<r//«ettm,  Rad- 
dan  and  Stubbs,  vol.  iii.  p.  37 ;  Bede,  lib.  i.  c^ 
SO).  In  other  places  Gregory  alludes  to  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  country  folk  flocked 
together  to  these  festive  celebrations,  and  the 
mixed  crowds  that  were  attracted  by  the  good 
cheer  (Greg.  Mag.  ffomil.  in  Evang.  xiv. ;  Epitt. 
lib.  i.  52,  54;  Vita,  c  37.  See  abo  Sidonius 
Apollinaris,  Epist.  lib.  iv.  ep.  15).  Such  gather- 
ings of  half-leavened  pagans  inevitably  assumed 
a  character  of  gross  license  entirely  at  variance 
with  their  sacred  intention.  Dramatic  repre- 
sentations were  performed,  drinking  was  pro- 
longed to  intoxication,  and  singing  and  dancing 
were  continued  &r  into  the  night.  In  fact  they 
were  characterized  by  all  the  revelry  and  licen- 
tiousness of  a  village  fair,  which  in  so  many 
cases  is  the  lineal  successor  of  the  dedication 
festival,  changed  only  in  its  externals.  These 
gross  scandals  were  not  allowed  to  pass  nn- 
reproved.  The  serious  attention  of  bishops  and 
councils  was  directed  to  them,  and  earnest 
attempts  were  made  for  their  suppression.  The 
19th  canon  of  the  council  of  Chilons,  a.o.  650, 
is  directed  against  the  custom  (the  prohibition 
indicates  the  practice)  of  bands  of  women  sing- 
ing foul  and  obscene  songs,  *'  turpia  et  obsooent 
cantilena,"  at  the  porches  or  churchyard  walls 
on  the  dedication  festivals  (Labbe,  Concil.  vi. 
391  [compare  Dancing]).  But  so  thoroughly 
had  these  licentious  festivals  established  them- 
selves, that  their  authoritative  condemnation 
proved  idle,  and  they  lived  on  in  defiance  of  pre- 
lates and  councils. 

Gavanti  lays  down  {Th€$.  8acr.  Hit.  §  8,  c  5) 
that  the  Feast  of  Dedication  is  a  festival  of  the 
first-class,  of  greater  dignity  than  that  of  the 
Patron  Saint  or  the  Titulary  of  the  Church. 
The  reason  for  this  superiority  is  assigned  by  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  (^iect,  5  in  Joann.  c.  x.)  because 
the  dedication  festival  is  a  commemoration  of  the 
benefits  conferred  on  the  whole  church,  which 
exceed  those  given  to  any  individual  saint.  The 
Feast  of  Dedication  is  a  *'  duplex  majus "  and 
has  an  octave.  If  it  happens  to  coincide  with 
any  greater  festival  the  consecrator,  or  after- 
wards the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  may  transfer 
the  anniversary  to  some  Sunday,  or  any  other 
day  convenient  for  the  large  attendance  of  the 
country  people  (Gavanti  u.  s. ;  Bellarmin.  de  cultm 
sanctorutn,  lib.  iii.  c.  5,  de  dedicatione  ei  cotuecra^ 
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fkme  ecdesiarftm ;  Dncan^  sub  voc, ;  Bingham,  and  Cone.  Bardic^  and  aim  under  Appbai*    AaA 

Orig,  bk.  riii.  c  ix.  §  14 ;  Isid.  UUpal.  Ih  Ecd,  the  provincial  Council  of  Seville  {Ilispcd,  IL  A.Di 

Off.  lib.  i.  c.  36  ;  Gratian  Decret  De   Conaecr,  619,  c  6)  endeavoured  to  restore  the  older  pnc- 

Dist.  i.  c  17 ;  Ivo  Camot.  Decret.  pars  iii.  c  24).  tice  also,  and  insist  on  the  bishop  acting  ab  imUk 

After  the  establishment  of  Christianity  newly  with  his  council — **  Solus  honorem  Am  potest, 

founded  cities  were  solemnly  dedicated  to  Christ  auferre  solus  non  potest."     The  rule  howerer 

and  the  Saints,  and  the  anniversary  of  the  dedi-  gradually  came  to  be,  that  three  bishops  wer« 

cation  was  celebrated.     This   was  notably   the  required  to  degrade  or  try  41  deacon,  six  in  th« 

case  with  Constantinople,  the  anniversary  called  case  of  a  priest,  and  twelve  in  that  of  a  bishop. 

ytwdSKios  rris  t<(Ac«s  Vfifpa  [p.  448]  being  kept  [See  Appeal.]    The  synod  of  the  province  indeed 

on  the   11th   of  May   (Ducange,    Congtantirutp.  was  alone  the   tribunal  which  could  depose  a 

ChrigtianOf  lib.  i.  c  3).                              [E.  V.]  bishop,  and  subsequently  a  priest  also. 

DEDUCTOBIUM.  A  name  sometimes  given  2.  As  to  the  crimes  for  which  clergy  were  to 

to  the  pipe  or  channel  by  which  the  baptismal  be  degraded,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 

water  escap«l  from  the  font  (Paachasius,  Epist  they  were  liable  to  the  penalty  for  all  such  im- 

2d  Leonem  Papam).    [Font.]                       [C]  moral  acts  as  would  involve  excommunication  ia 

DEIER      PStao  1  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  layman.     But  in  addition  to  these, 

T^wwTORnw   WTPn?QTAT?       FQ-u*  An^n.  ^I?*""  *"  'P*^*^  offeuces  against  clerical  di«i. 

DEFENSOB   ECCIJESIAE.      [See  Advo-  pii^e  to  which  various  canons  attached  the  lik« 

CATU8  E0CLE8IAB.]   The  Division  into  Defensores  penalty,  such  as  digamy,  usury,  having  recourse 

Fcclesiae,  Fauperum,  Matrtmonu,  &c,  is  one  of  ^^  ^  secular  tribunal,  keeping  hawks  or  hound*, 

duties,  not  of  persons.   In  addition  to  their  proper  meddling  with  secular  business,  frequenting  ta- 

work,  already  described  under  Advocatus,  a  law  ^^ms  needlessly ;  besides  such  matters  as  more 

of  Justinian  {Novell,  Ixxiv.  4)  imposed  upon  them  immediately  related  to  their  duties,  as,  e.  g.  alter- 

also  m  certain  cases  the  incidental  duty  of  wit-  j^g  t^e  form  of  baptism,  despising  feats  and  festi- 

nessing  and  registering  espousak.    Setting  aside  ^^^  ^^t  rightly  keeping  Easter,  &c    The  Mth 

on  the  one  hand  the  case  of  senators  and  persons  Apostolic  Canon  (al.  67)  deposes  for  negligence 

of  the  highest  rank,  who  were  bound  to  have  a  jq  p^toral  care,  hoBvuUu    See  Bishop,  Priot, 

regular  settlement  of  dowry  and  antenuptial  i^eaoov, 

gift,  &C.,  &c.,  and  on  the  other  that  of  persons  3^  fhire  must  always  have  been  some  cere- 

of  the  lowest  rank,  who  needed  no  written  docu-  „^^  j^    ^h^    infliction  of   such   a  sentence, 

ment  at  all,  Justinian  ordained  that  officers,  although  the  elaborate  deUils  of  later  custom* 

naerchants,  professional  men,  and   the    ike,  if  ^re  not  traceable  in  eariy  times,  and  date  in 

they  desired  their  marriage  to  be  lawful,  must  their  formal  fulness  from  the  Roman  Pontifical 

present  themselves  in  church  m  the  presence  of  ^nd   from   a   Bull  of  Boniface  VIU.     Martene 

the  Deferuor  Ecclesiae   [Contract  op    Mar-  ^^^  j^^  ^^  ^^^   Uj,    jii    c.  2)  has  collected 

WAGE,  p.  488] ;  and  that  officer,  with  three  or  ^^at  can  be  gathered  of  eariier  practice.     Libe- 

tour  of  the  superior  clergy  of  the  church,  is  to  j^^^^*  Breviarium  supplies  his  earliest  instance, 

draw  up  and  sign,  with  at  least  three  of  the  said  The  principle  on  which  the  later  practice  was 

clergy,  a  dated  and  formal  attestotion  of  the  fo^^^  ^^  ^  natural  in  itself,  that  something 

naamage  contract,  one  copy  to  be  deposited  in  ^f  j^e  kind  no  doubt  was  the  rule  from  the  first, 

the  archives  of  the  church,  others  to  be  given  if  sj^^  ^.^e  clerical  office  was  conferred  with  the 

required  to  the  paities  themselves  (^in^^l^Il.  accompaniment  of  delivering  to  each  order  cer- 

*"•  ^^y-                                                L-*'  "^  •  "-J  tain    appropriate    instruments,    and    with    the 

DEGBADATION,    DEPOSITION,    DE-  adoption  also  of  certain  vestments,  there  could 

OBDINATION,DEPBIVATION,  were  terms  be  no  more  effectual  or  natural  symbol  of  the 

at  first  used  indiscriminately  to  signify  the  total  taking  away  of  its  office  than  the  taking  away 

and  absolute  withdrawal  from  a  clergyman,  by  of  these  appropriate  instruments  and  vestments, 

ecclesiastical  sentence,  of  his  clerical  office,  and  In  the  case  mentioned  by  Liberatus,  accordingly, 

the  reducing  of  him  to  simple  lay  communion  :  an  archbishop  is  deprived  by  taking  away  his  pall. 

degradare,  ab  officio  removere^  deordinare,  ab  or-  The  more  elaborate  and  later  ceremonial  in  the 

dine  deri  amoveri,  m^oupttaBat,  &▼*  oiKtlov  fiaO-  Pontifical    and    in   Boniface's    bull    gire:»    each 

aov  dvoirfirTf  ir,   xiwavtrBeu  rov  K\iipov,  being  separate  article  and  then  solemnly  takes  it  away, 

all  used  of  the  same  thing ;  which  is  also  ex-  with  a  form  of  words  for  each,  and  this  either 

pressed  by  "  deponi  ab  officio  communione  con-  privately,  "  before  the  secular  judge,"  or  on  some 

cessa."     As  a  punishment  of  clergymen,  it  stood  public  and  elevated  stage ;  ending  by  scraping  the 

midway  between  a  temporary  withdrawal  of  the  thumb  and  hand  of  the  degraded  clerk,  to  signify 

clerical  office,  viz.  suspension,  and  an  exclusion  the  removal  from  him  of  unction  and  blessing, 

from  the  Church  altogether  by  excommunication.  The  Donatists  it  appears  proceeded  tc  shave  his 

There  were  also  various  degrees  of  degradaticv  head  bald  also.    That  some  words  as  well  as  acts 

itself:    as  e,g,  the  degradation  simply  from  a  were  used  from  the  beginning  may  likewise  be 

higher  order  to  a  lower ;  or  again,  degradation  taken  for  granted  (see  e.  g.  Socrates,  H,  E.  i.  24, 

from  the  office,  but  with  permission  to  retain  its  speaking  ofthe  deposition  of  Eustathius).  Regular 

title  and  dignity :  for  which,  and  for  some  minor  and  minute  ritual  forms  are  of  a  late  date.    They 

variations,  see  Bingham,  XVII.  iv.  may  be  found  in  Martene  abd  in  Bohmer,  as 

1.  The  proper  judge  to  inflict  such  a  sentence,  quoted  below. 

in  the  case  of  an  inferior  clerk,  was  the  Bishop  4.  After  degradation,  there  still  followed  in 

[p.  228],  acting  with  his  presbyters  and  with  his  stricter  times,  and  for  bad  cases,  confinement  to 

church  in  the  earliest  times,  but  from  the  4th  a  monastery  and  penance,  as  may  be  seen  in  e.g. 

century  the  bishop  practical  1}  was  the  judge.   An  Gregory  the  Great's  letters;  the  clerk  being  still 

appeal,  however,  was  allowed  from  the  beginning  quasi  subject  to  ecclesiastical  law,  although  now 

to  the  provincial  synod ;  see  e.  g.,  Coric.  Sicaen.  a  layman  only. 


DEICOLAE 

(Bingham,  xvii. ;  Martcne,  De  Ant,  Rit.  Eccl, 
lib.  iii.  c.  2;  Bohmer,  Jus  Eccles,  Protest  lib.  ▼. 
t^t.  xxKvii.  §  974,  torn.  v.  pp.  715-766.) 

[A.  W.  H.] 

DEICOLAE  (compare  Ck)LTDEi).  A  name 
sometimes  applied  to  monks,  as  in  the  Epiiile 
ol'  Martin  of  Braga  to  King  Miro,  in  D'Aohery'a 
SpicUvgiunk,  lii.  312  (Ducange,  «.  «.>  [C] 

DEI  GBATIA.    The  bishops  of  the  Church, 
regarding  themselves  as  called  to  their  office  by 
the  will  of  God,  have  from  ancient  times  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  formulae  implying  a  divine 
cill.     Thus  Pope  Felix  II.  (a.D.  356)  calls  him- 
self **p€r   gratiam  Dei  episcopus"  (Hardouin, 
Conrilia,  i.  757).     Aurelius  says  that  he  holds 
bin  office  "  dignatione  Dei "  (C.  CaHh.  iii.  c.  45 ; 
>».D.  397).     Other  bishops  used  equivalent  ex- 
pressions, as  "  Dei "  or  **  Christi  nomine,  mise- 
ratione,    misericordia."       The  German   bishoptt 
have  used,  from  the  7th  century  onward,  the 
form  •*  Dei  gratia,"  to  which  in  later  times  some 
5uch   phrase   as  '* apostolicae  sedis   gratia"  or 
"providentia"  was  added.    Zallwein  (Pnncipta 
Jfiris  Eccl.  iv.  278)  believes  this  addition  not 
to  be  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  Thomassin  (Vetm  et  Nova  EocL 
Discip.  pt.  i.  bk.  i.  c.  60,  §  10),  will  not  allow 
that  it   was  used  in  Germany   before  the   be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth ;  but  the  germ  of  it  is 
certainly   found  in   the  writings    of    Boniface, 
the   apostle  of   Germany,   who  styled   himself 
'*  servus  apostolicae  sedis  "  (Hartzheim,  Concilia 
Oermaniaey  i.  43). 

A  similar  style  was  adopted  by  8e<*ular  per- 
rons of  exalted  rank  ;  thus  Agilulf  on  his  crown 
[Crown,  p.  508]  is  described  as  "  Gratia  Domini 
...  Rex  totius  Italiae"  (A.D.  591);  and  Rothar 
(A.D.  643),  in  his  Edict  for  the  Lombards  (Walter, 
Corpus  Juris  Oermanici,  i.  683),  speaks  of  him- 
^If  as  "in  Dei  nomine  rex,  anno,  Deo  propi- 
tiunte,  regni  mei  octavo."  In  England,  Ethelbert 
of  Kent,  in  a  charter  of  the  year  605,  styles 
himself,  "AethilbertusDei  gratia  Rex  Anglorum  " 
(Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  55^  Ethelbald  ( A.D.  716) 
styles  himself  "divina  dispensatione  rex  Merri- 
onira  "  {Codix  Dipt.).  From  the  days  of  Pepin 
the  form  *'  Dei  gratia"  seems  commonly  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Frankish  kings.  Charles 
the  Great  (a.d.  7^9)  adopted  the  following  style 
and  title :  "  Carolus  gratia  Dei  rex  regnique 
Francomm  rector  et  devotus  sanctae  ecclesiae 
defensor  atque  adjutor  in  omnibus  apostolicae 
sedis  "  (Pertt,  Monum.  Gcrmaniae^  iii.  33).  Sel- 
den,  Titles  of  Honour^  in  WorkSj  iii.  214;  Allen, 
Jio'ial  Prerogative^  p.  22,  ed.  1849;  Herzog, 
J{eal'Encydojpii>iie,  iii.  312.  [C] 

DEITIES,  PAGAN.    [Paganism  in  Art.] 

DELATORES.    [Informers.] 

DELEGATED  JURISDICTION.  [Juris- 
DicnoN.] 

DELEGATUS.    [Legate.] 

DELPHINL    [0)roxa  Lucis,  p.  461.] 

DEMERITORUM  DOMUS.    [Decania.] 

DEMETRIA,  daughter  of  Faust  us,  martyr 
at  Rome  under  Julian;  commemorated  June  21 
( Jfdrf .  Rom.  Vct.j  Adonis,  Usuanli).     [W.  F.  G.] 

DEMETRIUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Thessalonica, 
4.D.  296 ;  commemorated  Oct.  8  {Mart.  Rom. 
Vii.,  Adonis,  Usuard:);  Oct.  26  (Cul.  liyzniU.). 
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(2)  Bishop  and  martyr  at  Antioch  with  Ani« 
anus,  Eustosios,  and  twenty  others;  commemo- 
rated Nov.  10  {Mart,  Hieron,,  Usnardi). 

(8)  Saint ;  commemorated  Dec.  22,  with  Ho- 
noratus  and  Floras  (^Mart.  Usuardi,  Adonis  M 
Appendice). 

(4)  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  a.*'.  231 ;  com- 
memorated Magabit  12  =  March  8  and  Tekemt 
12  =  Oct.  9  {Cat,  Ethiop,). 

(5)  "Demetrius  et  Basilius,"  commemorated 
Nov.  12  {CaL  Armen,).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DEMOORITUS,  Saint,  at  Sinnada  in  Afnca; 
commemorated  Jnly  31,  with  Secundns  and 
Dionisius  {Mart,  Hieron,,  Usnardi).    [W.  F.  G.] 

DEMON  (IN  Art).  The  evil  spirit  is  al- 
ways represented  in  early  Christian  art  as  the 
enemy  and  tempter  of  mankind  under  the 
form  of  the  serpent,  excepting  in  the  Laurentian 
MS.  [Pemokiac]  and  in  the  singular  diptych 
(in  Gori,  Thesaurus^  t.  iii.  tab.  Tiii.)  which  re- 
presents the  core  of  a  demoniac  As  Martigny 
observes,  these  cases  are  in  all  respects  excep- 
tional ;  but  they  are  probably  the  earliest 
works  of  art  in  which  the  devil  or  any  inferior 
evil  spirit  is  represented  in  the  human  form. 
[But  see  Devil.]  It  might  be  vxpected  that 
aa  the  form  of  Job  occurs  frequently  in  early 
carvings  and  i^aintings  (Bottari,  taw.  xv.  cv. ; 
Ferret,  i.  xxv.  &c.)  some  representation  of  the  evil 
one  as  an  agent  of  torment  might  be  found  with 
him ;  but  this  seems  not  to  be  the  case.  The  figure 
of  the  Serpent  (see  s.  v.)  accompanies  most  re- 
presentations of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Bottari  and 
elsewhere :  his  head  is  generally  turned  towards 
Eve.  The  first  known  instance  of  the  human- 
headed  serpent  as  tempter  is  found  in  the 
Catacomb  of  St.  Agnes  (Ferret,  iL  pi.  xli.),  if  the 
painting  be  of  the  same  date  as  the  catacomb. 
This  point  involves  great  difficolties,  which  time 
and  inquiry  seem  rather  likely  to  aggravate  than 
to  diminish.  For  the  Serpent  threatening  the 
Doves  see  Dragon  ;  and  Gori,  Thesaurus  Diptych, 
iU.  p.  160.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

DEMONIACS.  The  Church  inherited  from 
both  Jews  and  heathens  the  belief  that  demons, 
i,e,  ** unclean"  or  "evil"  spirits,  could  take 
possession  of  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  men, 
women,  children,  and  subject  them  to  a  cruel 
bondage.  The  history  of  our  Lord's  miracles 
naturally  tended  to  confirm  and  deepen  the  be- 
lief. Abnormal  physical  ot  mental  states,  which 
could  not  be  otherwise  explained,  were  referre«l 
to  demoniacal  possession  as  a  suflBcient  cause. 
From  one  point  of  view,  indeed,  it  was  held  as  a 
dogma  that  every  child  bom  into  the  world  was 
thus  under  the  power  of  an  evil  spirit,  of  the 
chief  of  evil  spirits,  and  from  an  early  period  a 
formula  of  exorcism  was  employed  as  a  preli- 
minary rite  to  baptism,  and  the  work  of  cate- 
chist  and  exorcist  was  thus  brought  into  close 
connection  [Baptism;  Exorcism].  In  the  pre- 
sent article,  however,  it  is  proposed  to  deal  only 
with  those  in  whom  the  condition  was  more  or 
less  chronic,  and  who  were  brought  therefore 
under  a  continuous  course  of  treatment. 

It  is  clear  from  the  narratives  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  from  the  records  of  the  Church, 
that  the  class  consisted  chiefly  though  not  ex- 
clusively of  those  who  in  our  own  time  would  be 
clar>sified  as  insane.  They  were  known  as  the 
iaiftoviCoi^fi'oif  the  N.  T.  name  more  friKjuently 
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as  the  irtpyo^nwoi  (energvment)j  men  operated 
on,  exercised  by,  unclean  spirit*,  less  freanently 
as  x<*/^C<^M<''®<  (hyemantes)*  or  K\v9wtfii6fitroiy 
thise  who  are  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  storms 
and  billows  of   uncontrollable    impulse.      The 
boundary-line  between  mental  and  moral  dis- 
order is'  at  all  times  difficult  to  trace,  and  the 
name  is  at  times  extended,  as  by  the  Pseudo-Dio- 
nyxins  (de  Eccles,  Hierarchy  iv.  3),  to  those  who 
were  the  slaves  of  lust  or  other  master-passions, 
probably  to  those  in  whom  the  moral  evil  as- 
sumed the  character  of  a  possession,  overpower- 
ing the  ordinary  restraints  of  prudence  and  self- 
control.     For  the  most  pert,  however,  the  ener- 
gumeniy  as  demoniacs,  may  be   identified  with 
those  who  suffered  from  some  form  of  insanity. 
The  symptoms  described  by  Cyprian,  sleepless 
nights,  panic   fears,  restless  agitation  (de  Idol, 
Vanit  p.  239) ;  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
demoniacs  as  pourtrayed  by  Chrysostom  {Ham. 
IV.  De  mcomprehens,  Nttt,  Dei)^  squalid,  foul, 
with  hair  dishevelled,  and  in  rags,  all  point  to 
the  same  conclusion.   It  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
this  article  to  discuss  the  theory  which  referred 
nil   these    phenomena  to   an   actual    possession 
•f  the  human  nature  by  a  malignant  spiritual 
power.     It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  was  postu- 
lated in  the  whole  treatment  of  such  cases  by 
the  Church.     The  suggestion  of  a  more  scientific 
view  that  the  symptoms  originated  in  excess  of 
bile,  or  the  inflammation  of  a  tissue,  or  other 
physical  cause,  was  rejected  as  the  whisper  of 
unbelief,  itself  the  suggestion  of  the  demons, 
who  wished  thus  to  deprive  men  of  the  prayers 
and  incantations  which  were  the  only  effect  ual 
weapons  against  them  (Horn.  Clem.  ix.  12).     Men 
dwelt  with  exultation  on  the  power  which  their 
prayers,  and  the  utterance  of  the  Divine  Name, 
and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  had  to  drive  the 
demon  howling  and  blaspheming  from  his  usurped 
abode  (Cyprian,  de  Idol.  Vanit.  I.  c. ;  ad  Demetr. 
c.  15).     It  might  have  seemed,  looking  at  the 
matter  from  the  modern,  scientific  stand-point, 
as  if  the  Christian  Church  had  itself  got  into 
a  hopelessly  wrong  groove,  from  which  no  good 
results  were  to  be  expecte<l,  which  tended  to 
stereotype  the  delusions  that  fed  the  madness, 
snd  were  utterly  at  variance  with  any  rational 
treatment.     It  will    be   found,   however,  it   is 
believed,  that  partly  in  spite  of  the  theory,  partly 
in  consequence  of  it,  the  treatment  of  the  insane 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  assumed  before 
long  a  true  therapeutic  character,  and  brought 
them   under    influences  which    tended,   in   the 
natural  course  of  things,  to  bring  them  to  a 
sound  mind.     Cases  of  instantaneous  expulsion 
of  the  demon,  like  those  described  by  Cyprian, 
became  less  frequent;  and,  where  the  mastery 
of  a  strong  will  had  for  a  time  calmed  a  paroxysm 
of  frenzy,  were  followed  by  a  relapse.     Putting 
aside  the  case  of  the  symbolic  or  hypothetical 
exorcism  which  preceded  baptism,  we  have  to 
think  of  the  energtuneni  as  brought,  by  virtue 
of  the  theory,  within  the  range  of  sympathy  and 
care.     Instead  of  being  left,  as  in  most  eastern 
countrits,  to  go  wild,  like   the  Gadarene  and 

•  The  word  x'^»^^f^*voi  and  Its  Latin  eqalvalent  are 
sometimes  explained  as  pointing  to  the  position  which  the 
demoniacs  occupied  in  the  outer  porch  of  the  church, 
exposed  to  the  iDclemency  of  cold  or  rain.  Tlie  meaning 
given  In  the  text  rest*,  however,  on  better  authority. 
OoaopL  Solcer,  s.  v.  x«(Ma<oM«'o«* 
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other  demoniacs  of  the  N.  T.,  when  the  insaihj 
was  not  dangerous,  or  to  be  brutally  chained  ssi 
fettered  if  it  was,  they  were  marked  out  as  ob- 
jects  of  pity  and  of   special    prayer  (CoiutL 
Apost.  viii.  7).    They  occupied  a  fixed  place  ia 
the  porch  of  the  church,  and  so  were  brought 
within   the    soothing   influence   of  psalms  and 
hymns  and  words  of  comfort  (IVionya.  de  Ecdn, 
Hierarch,  iv.  3).    With  them,  as  fellow-sufferen, 
might  sometimes  be  found  the   lepers  of  th« 
neighbourhood;  sometimes  also  those  whose  losth- 
some  depravity  had  made  them  defiled  like  the 
leper,  and  incapable  of  human  society  like  the 
demoniacs  (C  Ancyr.  c.  17).    When  the  prayer 
was  over  they  were  brought  to  receive  the  bene- 
diction  of  the   bishop  {Ccnstt.  Af/oet,  viiL  7). 
The   church  itself  became  a  kind  of  home  fur 
those  who  otherwise  would  have  been  homeless. 
There  the  exorcists  paid  them  a  daily  visit,  and 
gave  them  food,  and  laid  their  hands  upon  them 
(4  C,  Carth,  c.  90,  92).     There,  if  the  nature 
of  the  case  required  it,  they  were  hrooght  under 
a  discipline  of  abstinence  that  might  aubdne  the 
impulses  of  passion  {Horn.  Clement,  ix.  10).  There 
they  were  employed  in  industrial  tasks  that  were 
suited  to  their  condition,  such  as  sweeping  the 
pavement  of  the  church  (4  C.  Carth,  c.  91)  or 
lighting  its  lamps  (C.  Elib,  c  37>^     If  tbey 
were  in  the  status  of  catechumens  they  might 
be  admitted  to  baptbm  at  the  hour  of  Heath, 
even  though  there  had  been  no  complete  care 
{Constt.  Apost.  viii.  32;  Cyprian,  Epiat,  76;  1 
C.  Arausic.  c  15 ;  C.  Elib.  c.  37).     If  they  were 
already  among  the  faithful  they  might  even,  if 
the  insanity  did  not  take  a  violent  form,  be  ad- 
mitted to  communion  (Cassian,  CoUatt,  viL  30 ; 
Timoth.  Alex.  JRespons,  c.  3),  and  that  daily.    It 
is  almost  needless  to  say  that  they  were  excluded, 
even  after  recovery,  from  ordination.     The  ex- 
orcists were  instructed  to  repeat  their  prayers 
and  other  forms  of  adjuration  memoriter  (Isidor. 
Hispal.  Epist.  ad  Landefred.),    They  were  of^en 
identical  with  the  catechists,  and  were  therefore 
more  or  less  experienced  in  the  work  of  teaching 
(Balsamon  on  C,  Laod,  c  26).     The  indnences 
thus  brought  to  bear  upon  the  real  or  supposed 
demoniacs  were,  it  is  submitted,  calculated  to 
soothe  and  encourage,  to  bring  them  undei  the 
influence   of  sympathy.      Even   the   ceremcniai 
imposition  of  hands,  over  and  above  the  sacrai- 
mental  associations  connected  with  it,  and  their 
power  to  soothe  the  paroxysms  of  suicidal  re- 
morse, may  have  had  what  we  have  learnt  to  call 
a  mesmeric  effect,  calming  the  over-excited  brain, 
through  the  tones  of  pity,  into  something  like 
tranquillity.     It  is  not  too  much  to  claim  for 
the  Christian  Church,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  its  theory  of  madness,  the  credit  of  having 
taken  some  practical  steps,  and  those  steps  the 
first,  towai*ds  a  rational  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane.    Here,  also,  as  in  the  institution  of  hos- 
pitals, love  and   pity  were  not  without  other 
fruits  than  those  they  sought  fur,  and  minis- 
tered to  the  attainment  of  a  truth  at  which  they 
did  not  aim.  [EL  U.  P.] 

DEMONIAC,  HEALING    OF  (in  Art). 
One  instance  only  is  known  to  Fatiier  Martigny 

*>  The  canons  of  the  Caundl  of  Klvin  died  in  the  text 
forbid  the  practioe.  probably  on  aoormnt  of  som 
venient  results;  but  the  proUbOkn  shows  Ibai  It 
common. 


COUKOIL  OF  8T. 

nf  ■  reprvenUtlon  of  thii  mincic ;  it  ii  one  of 
tb*  iiuUnca  of  lingla  auHeren,  perh«|M  that  of 
the  fgntb  after  the  Tmufigaration.  Tb«  aril 
■pirit  iuuai  id  hunun  form  tMm  tha  hoad  of 
tha  pMMuad  (Oorl,  Thtt.  Piptyck.  \.  iiL  Ub.  liii.). 
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Oqt  Lot4  bold*  *  CTOM  on  Hi*  ahoatdera  and 
Mil  haad  li  ntondad  ntiog  the  Groek  bcuadie- 
tioD.  Another  eiampla  ti  in  tha  Laarcntian 
MS. ;  ua  woodcut.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

DENtS,  COUNCIL  OF  ST.  (ad  8.  Dlony 
ai'um,  Dtat  Paris),  A.D.  T68,  wfii  mther  a  national 
council  of  bishop*  and  uoblet,  at  which  Pipin 
ahorlly  b'--    ■-■-    '-'    '-  ■  ■  "     '■      '  - 


DENABIUS,    [Pbtbr's  Pence.} 
DENONTIATIO  MATBIMONa    [Mis- 

DEO  DICATUS.  One  of  the  tenna  by 
which  peraona  who  devoted  IhemKlrM  to  religion 
were  deiignated.  Thus  Hatto  or  Ahito,  bishop 
of  Baile  (CoptuiM,  c.  I6J  forbade  even  Deo 
Aceii»  to  meddle  with  Che  acrrice  of  tha  gltnr 

aimpare   Devota    Pemiica]  ;    and    Lucifer   of 
KlLan,  deaeribing  the  conduct  of  hia  enemita, 
•fljs  [in  the  tract  Moriendam  ear,  etc.)  that  they 
Inred  and  ilew  even  dedicated  peraona  (Deo 


dicatoa). 

DEO  0 

be   to   Godl" 
queoilr  0 


[C] 


rriBg  II 


times,  derived  no  doobt  from  the  apoa- 
tolic  ns*  of  the  phraie  (1  Cor.  iv.  !>7 ;  2  Cor.  li. 
14).  Tha  best-known  insUnce  of  its  use  is  pro- 
bably that  Id  which  It  forms  the  response  of  the 
peopir  ■-  ■'-   •■ 


waa  ODdad  (D»  Btb.  Litirg.  n.  tiL  *).  St,  Ad> 

gnstine  notices  It  as  a  comnion  mode  of  greeting 
among  the  monks  in  hia  time,  for  which  thef 
were  ridiculed  and  jnanlted  bj  tha  Agoniitid, 
aa  thej  nailed  thamaelvaa,  among  the  Dbnaiiata 
(Aug.  in  Fialm.  ciiiii.  p.  830).  The  eipna- 
tlon  appear!  to  have  been  (requentlf  used  on 
other  occasions  by  war  of  acclamation.  When 
ETodio*  was  nominated  as  AagnstiDc'a  aocccssor 
tha  people  sailed  out  fbr  a  long  time—"  Deo 
gratiaa,  Chrlato  laodas  "  (Ang.  Ep.  110,  d>  AcUt 
Swdii).  [C] 

DEPOBTATIO.  One  of  the  nsage*  of  the 
Qallicao  Cbnrcli  vai  that  a  bishop  on  his  nj 
to  be  enthroned  was  borne  in  a  chair  bj  the 
hands  of  his  fellow-bishop*.  Thns  Wiltyid  of 
fork,  who  was  consecrated  in  Oaul,  la  add  {Life 
bj  EddiDS,  c  13)  to  have  been  borne  to  his  throne 
t^  the  hands  of  tha  hiahopa  who  vera  praaent, 
"more  aomm."  Le.  atler  the  Gallican  coalom 
[Bishop,  p.  225].  Oregorr  of  Toura  perhapa 
alludes  to  this  custom  when  he  aa7s(ffiif.  ^raiio. 
liL  2)  that  the  assembled  bishop  sod  people 
placed  (locararant)  Qnintianus  in  the  episcopal 
throne  of  Clermont.  A  "chairing  "of  the  bishop 
an  the  shoulders  of  certain  person*  of  tuik,  the 
first  time  he  rntered  his  cathedral,  was  customary 
in  seteral  of  the  French  churches  In  the  middle 
agee  (Marteue,  £«  Ant.  Eocl.  SililMt,  1.  rlil.  10, 
5  18)-  [C] 

DEPOSITION.    [Deobadatiok.] 

DEFOBITION,  in  HaoiOLOar  (^Depotitio). 
The  word  itpotitio  i*  eipUined  In  the  aermoa 
of  Uaiimua,  Dt  DepoaUone  S.  Eiuebii  (In  the 
Workt  of  Ambrose,  ii.  pt.  2,  p.  469)  to  mean, 
not  tha  dsjr  of  burial,  bnt  that  on  which  the 
aoul  lajB  down  tha  burden  of  the  flesh  ;  and  it 
is  probably  with  this  idea  that  it  is  nsed  in 
calendara  and  martyrologies.  For  Instance,  in 
the  Jfarf.  Hitrm.  we  hace  on  Uarch  21  "Dc 
potilia  fienedicti  Abbatb;"  In  the  itart.  Bediu 
on  the  same  day,  "  Natale  BenedlctI  Abbatis," 
a*  if  Dtfotitia  srer*  exactly  syooDymom  with 
Nalali,  which  oonfeuedlj  means  the  deatb-day 
of  a  saint. 

Yet  on  July  11,  the  dsy  on  which  tho  Trans- 
lation of  St.  Benedict  la  placed  by  Bede  and  Ado, 
the  MaH.  Bieron.  baa  again  Deaottio.  We  may 
infer  that  the  word  was  at  laaat  occaalonally 
need  to  deaignate  tha  day  on  which  the  relic* 
were  entombed. 

Papebroch,  in  his  Comitu  Chrauhgico-Hidar, 
ad  CabA.  Pontiff.  Romm.  (Ada  Sanctarum,  Uay, 
vol.  It.),  contends  strongly  that  Depoiitio  Is  nae<l 
•     -'      ■  ly  of  death  ;  A'fcoutto,  CWfus,  or  TVofis. 


io  for  that 


rial. 


ofthe  I 


orgy 


„  s  the  Moiarabic  rite  the  people 
said  Dto  qraliai,  "Thanks  be  to  God,"  at  the 
■aming  of  the  passsge  to  be  read  aa  the  "  Pro- 
phecy "  in  the  Liturgy.  Bona  roentions  thi* 
phrase  as  being  also  occasionally  usad  instead 
of  Amtn,  or  Lam  iibi  CAriiie  whan  the  Gospel 


ly  calendan  the  word  Depoeilio  Is  said 
to  be  confined  lo  bishops  [Calendar,  p.  358]. 
(Binterim's  Dmhcirdigktittn,  ti.  pt.  3,  p. 
370  ff.).  [C-j 

DEPRECATORIAE.  In  an  ancient  codei 
quoted  by  Ducange  (a.  v.),  literat  deprecatoriir 
are  oapUioed  to  be  simple  "  lettan  of  request  "* 
giren  by  presbyters,  who  were  unable  to  grant 
the  formal    "dimissory   letters"  (formatac)  of 

bishops.  [CDmENDATOHr  Letters;  DixisKiBr 
Lettebs.]  [(X] 

DEPRIVATION.    [DeoBADAUM.] 

DEPUTATU8  (4.toi.tJtoi).  The  GreeV 
Chorch  diatingnishaa  helwten  persona  pn>|ierly 
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in  orders,  set  apart  for  a  certaio  wofk  by  the 
iin  position  of  the  bishop's  hands,  and  those 
merely  nominated  to  certain  offices  withont  im- 
position of  hands.  Deacons,  subdeacons,  and 
readers  belong  to  the  former  class ;  to  the  latter, 
those  who  discharge  purely  subordinate  offices 
under  the  direction  of  the  clergy ;  as  the  Theori, 
who  have  the  charge  of  the  sacred  vessels  and 
vestments ;  the  Carmsati  [Camisia],  who  attend 
%o  the  thuribles  and  water-vessels  in  the  service 
of  the  altar ;  and  the  Dejwtati,  The  office  of  the 
latter  is,  in  processions  to  precede  the  deacon 
who  bears  the  Book  of  the  Gospels,  or  the  obla- 
tions, carrying  lighted  tapers  and,  also,  if  neces- 
sary, to  clear  the  way  for  the  bishop  through  the 
crowded  church.  (Permaneder  in  Wetzer  and 
Welte*s  Kirchenlexicon,  iii.  107,  who  quotes 
Morinus,  De  8.  Eccl.  Ordinationibus,  pt.  ii.  p. 
66,  ed.  Antwerp,  1695). 

These  Deputaii  thus  corresponded  with  the 
CeroferarU  or  Cereostatarii  of  the  Latin  Church  ; 
and  in  the  form  of  their  appointment  (Gear's 
Kuchdogtouy  p.  237)  their  office  is  said  to  be  that 
of  bearing  the  lights  in  the  holy  mysteries.  See 
AOOLYTE.  [C] 

DESCENSUS.  A  word  sometimes  used  to 
signify  the  vault  [Confessio]  beneath  the  altar 
containing  relics  of  saints.  Anastasius,  for  in- 
stance {Hist.  EccL,  an.  5  Leonis  Tsaur.\  uses  it 
as  equivalent  to  the  icardfiaait  of  Theophanes, 
from  whom  he  is  compiling.  [C] 

DESECRATION  of  Cuubches  and  Altars 
(Exsecratio).  So  indelible  a  character  of  holi- 
ness was  thonght  to  be  stamped  upon  a  church 
or  an  altar  by  the  act  of  consecration,  that 
nothing  short  of  destruction,  or  such  dilapida- 
tion as  to  render  them  unfit  to  serve  their 
proper  ends,  could  nullify  it  (Barbosa,  De  Off, 
et  Potest  Episoop,  pt.  ii.).  A  church  might, 
however,  be  so  polluted  as  to  need  Recon- 
ciliation («7.t>.)  by  the  perpetration  in  it  of 
homicide  or  other  revolting  crime ;  and  if  the 
relics  which  had  been  deposited  at  consecration 
were  removed,  the  church  and  altar  lost  this 
sacred  character  until  these  were  restored ;  with 
the  relics  and  the  renewal  of  masses,  the  whole 
effect  of  consecration  returned  (Vigilius,  Pope 
538-^55,  Ad  Euiherium,  Epist,  ii.  c.  4).  Gre- 
gory of  Tours  {Hist.  Franc,  ix.  6)  mentions  an 
instance  in  which  a  church,  in  consequence  of  a 
homicide  having  been  perpetrated  in  it,  lost  the 
privilege  of  Divine  Service  (officium  perdidit). 
Compare  Churchyard,  Sacrilege.  (Martcne, 
De  Hit,  Ant.  ii.  284;  Thomassin,  Vet.  et  Nov. 
Eccl.  Discip.  i.  458).  [C] 

DESEBTION  OF  THE  CLERICAL 
LIFK  Several  centuries  elapse  before  we  find 
deseHion  of  the  clerical  life  recognized  as  an 
olfence.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451,  enacts 
(c  7)  that  those  who  have  once  been  received 
into  the  clerus  are  not  to  desert  it  for  any 
military  service  or  worldly  dignity.  The  Council 
of  Angers  in  453  declared  (c.  7)  that  clerics  who 
leaving  their  order  have  turned  away  to  secular 
warfare  and  to  a  lay  life  are  not  unjustly  removed 
from  the  church  which  they  have  left.  The  1st 
Council  of  Toui-8,  a.d.  461,  has  an  equivalent 
provision  expresse<l  in  somewhat  clearer  lan- 
guage (c.  5),  specifically  enacting  excommunica- 


tion for  the  offence.  We  have  an  instasee  oftkt 
practice  by  a  Breton  Council  of  anoertain  dste 
(supposed  about  555X  recorded  by  Gregory  of 
Tours  {Hist.  Franc,  ix.  15),  in  which  a  biiliMt, 
who  let  his  hair  grow  and  took  back  his  vik, 
was  excommunicated.  Under  Justinian's  Code, 
by  a  constitution  of  that  Emperor  himself,  ajx 
532,  renewing  and  extending  a  previous  one  of 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  if  a  person  deserted  the 
clerical  or  monastic  life  for  a  military  one  (the 
term  militia  with  its  congeners,  did  not  at  this 
period  imply  necessarily  the  use  of  arms)  be  vas 
punished  by  being  made  a  curialis  of  the  dtj 
of  his  birth,  %.e.  charged  with  all  the  burthens 
of  the  state.  If  there  were  already  very  nuinj 
curiales  in  the  city  he  was  to  be  placed  in  any 
neighbouring  or  remote  one,  or  even  in  any  one 
of  a  different  province  which  should  happen  to 
be  in  special  want  of  these  political  bessts  of 
burthen.  If  he  hid  himself^  the  curiales  could 
at  once  enter  npon  his  property  and  detam  it  to 
answer  legal  demands  (bk.  i.  tit.  iii.  L  53  f  1). 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  clerk  or  monk  embraced 
an  ordinary  secular  life,  all  his  property  paoed 
to  the  church  or  monastery  which  he  had  de- 
serted {Ibid.  1.  56,  §  2) — a  provision  confinned 
as  to  monks  by  the  5th  Hotel,  c  4.  The  6th 
Novel,  which  extends  the  prohibition  to  sub- 
deacons  and  readers,  transfers  the  benefit  of  the 
forfeiture,  as  respects  clerics, — if  indeed  there  be 
anything  to  forfeit, — ^to  the  curtia,  providing 
moreover  that  if  the  clerk  in  question  be  poor, 
he  shall  be  reduced  to  an  official  condition,  ia 
probably  to  that  of  a  mere  servant  to  the  public 
offices  (c  7);  and  this  forfeiture  to  the  curia  ii 
confirmed  by  the  123rd  Novel,  c  15.  But  at 
respects  monks,  the  same  Novel  (c  42)  requires 
a  monk  who  betakes  himself  to  a  secular  lift — 
being  first  deprived  of  any  office  or  dignity  he 
may  acquire — to  be  sent  to  a  monastery,  te 
which  moreover  it  assigns  all  property  acquired 
by  him  afler  his  leaving  his  former  one.  If  he 
absconds  from  this,  the  judge  of  the  province  is 
to  hold  and  admonish  him. 

In  a  letter  of  Pope  Zacharias  (a.d.  741-51)  te 
king  Pepin,  the  Pope  decrees  that  those  who  have 
once  been  admitted  into  the  clergy,  or  have  de- 
sired monastic  life,  are  not  to  betake  themMlves 
to  military  service,  or  to  any  worldly  dignity 
{Ep.  7,  c.  9),  under  pain  of  anathema  if  they  do 
not  repent  and  return  to  their  former  lifi»— a 
provision  substantially  identical  with  that  of  the 
Councils  of  Angers  and  Tours.  In  Charlemagne's 
Capitularies  also  is  a  provision  **  that  a  priest 
ought  to  continue  in  the  religious  habit "  (Ad- 
ditio  Tertiay  c  110).  See  also  the  31st  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Frankfort  in  794,  "  that  clerics 
and  monks  should  continue  stedfast  in  their  de- 
termination." 

Desertion  of  the  clerical  life  must  of  course 
be  distinguished  from  desertion  of  the  clerical 
functions  in  a  particular  diocese  or  pari^.  See, 
amongst  other  authorities,  as  to  bishops  leaving 
their  districts  {vapoiKlasy,  the  so-called  AfiostO' 
lical  Canons^  c.  11  (otherwise  13  or  14),  and  the 
123rd  Novel;  and  as  to  presbyters,  deacons,  and 
other  clerics  so  acting,  Apost.  Cin.  c  12  (other- 
w^ise  14  or  15);  also  the  IBth  C-anon  of  tht 
Council  of  JS'icaea.  One  of  the  temptations  to 
the  breach  of  discipline  in  question  appears  19 
!  have  been  the  servin^j  in  private  oratories,  ai 
to  which  see  Novels  h7,  58,  and  131.    [J.  M.  L} 


DBBIDEBATA 

DESIDEBATA.  A  aime  KmetimM  UMd 
Tor  the  ncniidciits,  at  beiuj;  desired  of  all  Chris- 
tiana. Zeno  of  VeroDR  (fntil,  8  ad  Rnldti, 
quoted  iij  Dncuig«)  uk>  wbj  hii  beuen  delaj 
"  ad  deiidenit*  futiDarc."  [C] 
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DEVIL  (TN  Art).    The  Etrli  Chnn-Ji  uinu 

o  hare  coDtempUteil  the  ipi  ritual  eBemjorCoa 
ind  man  priacipallyo  to  hii  Ibocttnw  of  tompt- 


(1)1 


I  of  Viet 


trr  at  L^oD*;  Natale.  Feb.  11  {Uai-t.  Bediie, 
Adooii  in  Appendit,  Uiuirdi).  Accnrding  to  Ado 
he  suffered    martyrdoin    OB   May    2^,   aod    wu 


Haf    23 


d  Feb.  l: 

<2)  Bishop  of  Ferrara; 
i^Uiirt.  AdoDia,  Uiuardi). 

(8)  The  reader,  martyT  at  Naplei  under 
Diocltti.-in,  with  Januariiu  the  biihopand  othen ; 
commemoraled  Sept.  19  {Mail.  Som.  Vet.,  Bedae, 
Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  P.  0.] 

DESP0N8ATI0.    fABBHAE:  Betrotual: 

MARR.AOE.] 

DESPOTICAE  (AnmrTKol  Ufrat).  The 
frivnTer  festiTsIs  of  the  Church  are  «  call«l  hy 
the  lireeka ;  the;  are  ;eDeniUf  reclioned  la 
amniint  to  twoln,  but  anthoHliea  rarj  on  thii 
point.  [FKSIiVilB.]  (Daniel'a  Codex  Lilurgiait, 
IT.  235.)  [C.] 

DETRACTION  ii  defined  to  be  theconoaled 
and  unjust  attack  in  vordi  apon  the  nputatioD  ot 
another  penun.  It  dilTen  from  CnhimHia  in  that 
the  latter  it  a  false  accuinlion  made  in  the  course 
ot  le^al  proceedini^  and  from  Gmtivnelia  in  ita 
beint;  oonce.iled  from  the  perion  all^cted. 

This  sin  has  been  condemoed  both  by  fathers. 
Hi  by  St.  Augastioe  (in  hom.  41  !>e  Sanctii),  St. 
Jerome  (Ep.  2,  al.  53.  ad  Ntpolian.  c  U),  and 
St.  Chrysaslom  (_IJt  Sactrd.  b,  S),  and  by  Tarioiu 
c;inun>  of  councils  (e.g.  C<mc.  CxrtA.  ii.  cc  55-60) 
under  wider  words  which  iociode  other  olTeucei 
ni^aiDst  the  Olh  comraaodnieDt  (Bingbatn,  dr. 
A..t.  6,  2,  10.  and  16,  13,  3 ;  Ferraris  aui  roc.  ; 
Thorn.  Aq.  Summa.  2.  2.  quaeet.  73 ;  Solo  Di 
Ju3t.  a  Jare,  5,  10).  [I.  B.] 

DECS  IN  ADJI'TOBIUM.  The  canonical 
Hours,  according  to  Weatern  usaBc,  Kenenillj  be- 
■       ■  ■    ■     »ord«orthe70th[e9thVulg.]P«alin. 
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of  the  1 

oet,  or  as  their  tor- 

ia  the  pUce  of  his 

to  med: 
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adjut 


the  eiiaUnce  of  an;  hell 

Toicello,  ae  that  painted  f  I  \^ 
by  Methodiui,  even  if  ita  \  I 
story  be  trne,  hai  altO' 
gether  ranlihed.  On  the 
sarcophagi,  and  later  in 
Anglo-Saion  and  Iriah 
USS.  more  purticutarly, 
the  tempter  is  srmbaliied, 
ai  BO  often  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, under  the  Ibrm  of 
the  Sii:RFi!:NT  (ma  >.  b.). 
One  instance  there  it,  bow- 
erer,  giren  by  Didron  in 
tb*  lamagraphic  du  Ser- 
pent {Ana.  ArthAlogvpiea, 
T.  2)  of  a  Gnostic  combi- 
nation of  human  and  serpentine  form,  with  leo 
nine  head  and  face  (see  woodcut).  It  ia  taliei 
from  a  broniB  in  the  Vatican  colleetion,  and  ii 
derived,  he  >ay>  with  certainty,  from  the  ancient 
Egyptian  symbol  of  a  lioD-heoded  urpenl.  But 
the  human  Ibrm  and  eipreition  are  ao  predomi- 
nant ai  to  make  it  appear  to  b«  an  anticipation 
of  the  personified  serpent  of  the  Middle  Agea, 
represented  in  the  Book  of  Kells  and  other 
norlbern  MSS.  The  Gothic  or  mediaeral  re- 
presenUtioni  seem  to  begin  in  Italy  with  Iht 
liend  in  the  Chase  of  Theodoric,  which,  til3 
lately  destroyed  by  gradual  and  nantoo  mis- 
chief, adorned  the  front  of  St.  Zenone  in  Verona. 
In  the  LaurentioD  MS.  ol  Rabula  (A.D.  M7) 
ry  repreienlation  of  the 


R.  Uomine  ad  adjurandum  me  festinn. 

Cwiian  {Collatio,  i.  c  lU)  tells  ua  that  this 
trvrse  was  frei|ueiitly  uaeil  by  monks  in  tlieir  <Ie- 
rotiiins  before  his  time,  but  it  does  not  a[>pe.ir 
t  woa  deliDititelr  preRied  to  e^ch  iiour 

_  ..  st.^-     ^ -  ■ 
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[See  DtxONUCS.] 

[R.  St.  J.  T.l 

DEVOTA  FEMINA,  or  simply  DEVOTA. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  practice  of  vow* 
mails  tu  Gnd  is  recogniied  in  the  Pentateuch, 
and  throughout  the  Old  Testntncnt  (Lerit.  vii. 
IS,  :ixvii.  1  and  full.,  Numb.  vi.  2  and  foil.,  it. 
3,  8,  III.  2  and  full.  Ac).  Such  ™*>  might  be 
of  persona  a«  well  .in  tilings,  aa  in  the  instance 
of  the  "  singular  row  "  mi-ntioned  in  l.eT.  iirii., 
and  of  the  Natnriles  mentioned  in  Kumb.  vi. ; 

ith  wiiich  conipare  the  a|n>licii 


e|>hlh;ih,(Judg.il.:Ui)& 
-  -    Bl<lf 


.n(Jnd|t.i 
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N.->tb  [Hlth  Vul^.]  l>saliii. 


;lJona,  Dt  llitim  Psarmo'li'i,  ch.  ivi.  4; 
M;irlene,  Ik  AM.  Mnn-irh,  Bit.  pp.  ;.,  ■.■:! ;  HVtJcr 
ia\  Wdie,  AV'-cienlcxtcxw,  iu.  U'l.)  [C] 


it  iIk'  uime  time  imposed  on  the  Towi  nf  women, 
t'hi<:h  are  retjniredtuhnvealbnutthetiicitiusent 
'f  ;i  father,  Ifthe  woman  be  "  in  ber  father'a  houaa 
D  her  vouth  "  (Sumb.  iiI.3-5),otors  husband, 
f  slie-'b.idnlnll  a  hu^luuul"  (i'..  i>-8,  10-15)  i 
■  hut  eveiy  v.w  of  a  widow.  ;inJ  of  her  that  is 
"rc<~l,  whercK-ilh  I  bey  huie  bounil  their  aouK 
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DEVOTA  FKMINa 


DEVOTA  FEMIKA 


The  examples  of  St  Paul  (Acts  xviii.  23,  24), 
And  the  four  disciples  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi. 
23)  show  that  like  practices  were  adopted  bj 
the  Apostolic  Church.  But  over  and  above 
these  temporary  vows,  it  is  clear  that  the 
class  of  church-widows  were  considered  as  per- 
sonally devoted  to  God.  Moreover,  in  his 
mode  of  spealcing  of  virgins,  St.  Paul  clearly 
shews  that  he  considers  those  who  have  autho- 
rity over  them  to  have  power  to  **  keep  "  them 
for  the  Lord  (see  1  Cor.  vii.  34,  37,  38).  The 
Apostolical  ConstitutionSf  besides  their  abundant 
notices  of  the  church- widows,  shew  us  also 
the  rise  of  a  distinct  class  of  church- virgins 
devoted  to  God  in  like  manner.  The  term  decota, 
however,  as  applied  both  to  widows  and  virgins, 
iurvived  both  organizations  and  spread  beyond 
them,  and  M^ms  to  serve  as  a  transition  link  be- 
tween them  and  female  monachism.  From  the 
4th  century  downwards  there  are  many  texts 
which  can  hardly  be  applied,  at  all  events  ex- 
clusively, to  either  institute  as  such,  and  antici- 
pate any  organized  female  monachism,  but  which 
clearly  imply  a  practice  of  self-consecration  to 
God  on  the  part  both  of  widows  aud  unmarried 
women,  and  which  serve  as  the  foundation  of  the 
practice  of  the  Church  in  later  times  in  respect 
to  nuns. 

Thus  the  first  Council  of  Valence,  a.d.  374, 
treating  *'  of  girls  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  God,"  exacts  that  if  they  voluntarily  contract 
*'  earthly  "  marriage,  they  shall  not  even  be  al- 
lowed immediate  penance,  and  shall  not  be  admit- 
t-ed  to  communion  till  they  have  given  full 
satisfaction,  liow  it  was  only  in  the  5th  century 
that  monachism,  under  the  Basiliau  rule,  penetra- 
ted into  Southern  Gaul,  so  that  the  pucllae  in 
question  cannot  have  been  nuns  properly  so  called. 
The  same  applies  to  the  canons  of  the  1st  Council 
of  Toledo,  A.D.  400,  which  enact  that  a  "  devota  " 
who  takes  a  hnsband  is  not  to  be  admitted  to 
penance  during  his  life,  unless  she  preserves  con- 
tinence (c  16),  or,  with  still  greater  severity, 
that  if  a  bishop's,  or  priest's,  or  deacon's  daughter, 
having  been  devoted  to  God,  sins  and  marries, 
should  her  father  or  mother  restore  their  affec- 
tion to  her,  they  are  to  be  excluded  from  com- 
munion. The  father  may  indeed  shew  cause  in 
council  against  the  sentence,  but  the  woman  her- 
self is  only  to  receive  the  communion  after  her 
husband's  death  and  penance,  unless  at  her  last 
hour  (c.  19) — a  text  which  indeed  admits  the 
validity  of  the  marriage. 

The  stamp  was  set  on  the  woman's  devotto 
by  her  taking,  or  rather  receiving  from  the 
priest's  hands,  the  veil,  symbol  of  her  being 
espoused  to  Christ.  Hence  the  distinction 
which  we  find  made  between  the  gravity  of  mar- 
riage in  the  case  of  the  veiled  and  unveiled ;  as 
to  which  see  Pope  Innocent  I.'s  2nd  letters,  to 
Victricius  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  cc.  12,  13,  and 
certain  canons  of  doubtful  authority,  supposed 
to  be  contemporaneous  **of  the  Roman  to  the 
Gaulish  bishops,'*  cc.  1, 2.  The  devotional  or  vir- 
ginal habit  might  indeed  be  assumed,  at  all  events 
in  the  5th  century,  without  actual  consecration ; 
see  Leo  the  Great's  167th  letter,  a.d.  458  or 
459,  to  Rusticus  Bishop  of  Narbonne,  c.  15. 

The  ** virgin  devotod  to  God"  is  assimilated 
to  the  monk  in  a  canon  of  the  Council  of  Chal- 
oadon,  a.o.  451,  forbidding  both  to  marry  under 
of  exoommonicatioD,  bnt  subject  to  the  in- 


dulgence of  the  local  bishop  (c.  15).  Tit  2id 
Council  of  Aries.  a.d.  452,  seems  to  confine  ex- 
communication in  such  cases  to  naarria|re  afUr 
25,  and  provides  that  a  penance  is  not  to  bt 
refused  if  asked  for,  but  communion  only  to  bi 
granted  after  long  delay  (c.  52).  An  exagge* 
rated  strictness  on  the  other  hand  pervades  s 
letter  of  Pope  Symmachus  (a.d.  498-513)  to 
Bishop  Caesarius,  of  Aries.  Not  only  does  he 
require  the  excommunication  of  those  who  ha,rt 
sought  to  marry  virgins  consecrated  to  God, 
whether  with  their  own  will  or  against  it,  and 
declare  that  "we  do  not  suffer"  widows  to 
marry  who  have  long  persevered  in  the  religicof 
purpose ;  but  he  forbids  those  virgins  to  marry 
"  to  whom  it  may  have  happened  to  pau  their 
age  during  many  years  in  monasteries  "—en- 
forcing, in  short,  virginity  without  even  a  pro- 
fession. 

The  practice  of  the  religious  profession,  both 
in  convents  and  outside  of  them,  is  shewn  in  the 
Canons  of  the  5th  Council  of  C^leans,  A.D  529, 
which  excommunicates  alike,  together  with  their 
husbands,  both  girls  who  in  convents  have  pnt 
on  the  religious  garment,  and  those  who,  whether 
girls  or  widows,  have  assumed  the  habit  in  their 
houses  (c  19).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ist 
Council  of  llacon  in  581  prononnced  exoommnni- 
cation  for  life  against  both  parties,  in  case  of 
such  marriages. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  6th  or  beginning  of 
the  7  th  century,  in  the  letters  of  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great  (a.d.  590-603X  we  seem  to  perceive 
a  distinction  between  the  *'  religious  "  and  *' mo- 
nastic "  habit,  which  may  have  indicated  that 
between  the  simple  devota  and  the  nun.  Writing 
to  the  Roman  exarch  (bk.  iv.  ep.  18),  he  speaks 
of  women  till  now  "in  the  religious  and  mo- 
nastic habit "  who  have  thrown  off  the  sacred  gar- 
ment and  veil,  and  married,  and  who  are  said  to 
be  under  the  exarch's  patronage,  and  warns  him 
against  the  iniquity  of  such  protection.  It  wiU 
not  have  escaped  attention  that  the  "  veil "  in 
this  passage  seems  to  correspond,  as  in  later  and 
present  Romish  practice,  with  the  specially  mo- 
nastic profession.  On  the  other  hand,  an  earlier 
letter  of  the  same  pope  (bk.  iii.  ep.  24,  ad  Cau- 
7iarmm)y  distinguishes  between  veiled  virgins  and 
women  in  convents.  The  mcompatibility  be- 
tween marriage  and  the  religions  ** habit"  is 
indicated  in  another  letter  of  the  same  pope  to 
bishops  Virgil  ins  and  Syagrins,  (bk.  vii.  pt.  iL  c 
119). 

That  in  spite  of  all  prohibitions,  marriages 
with  "  religious  "  women  continued  to  take  place, 
and  to  be  celebrated  even  in  church,  is  evident 
from  an  edict  of  King  Clothair  II.,  issued  at  the 
5th  Council  of  Paris,  a.d.  614  or  615.  No  one 
was  to  carry  off  religious  girls  or  widows,  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  God,  as  well  tho^e 
who  reside  in  their  own  houses  as  those  who  are 
placed  in  monasteries  (thus  clearly  distinguishing 
between  the  two  classes) ;  and  if  any,  either  by 
violence  or  by  any  kind  of  authority  should 
presume  to  unite  such  to  himself  in  marriage, 
he  was  subject  to  capital  punishment,  or,  under 
special  circumstances  to  exile,  and  forfeiture  of 
goods. 

The  7th  letter  of  Pope  Zacharias  (a-D.  741- 
51),  addressed  to  Pepin  as  mayor  of  the  palace, 
and  to  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  nobles  of  the 
Franks,  refers  to  Pope  Innocent's  lett«r  hefon 
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Vuatiooed,  u  tb  tha  diitindJoD  between  the 
marriage  or  veiled  aad  unreiled  virglai,  the 
fDi-mer  of  whom  ore  to  b«  Mpirated,  the  latter 
onlj  to  do  "Hinie"  pennncc  (cc  20,  St>  Oo 
tKe  other  hand,  ■  ™pitul»rj  of  the  Sth  book 
(i'.  4il)  treau  lu  ulncilulelf  Ball  a  niarm^e 
with  "a  Tii^n  devoted  to  God,  a  vomna  undeT 
the  lelijioui  Imbit  or  profesting  the  continuance 
of  wulowhood."  re-enaclinu  the  piiniihment  of 
KMiatioD  and  eiile  for  the  oflenders.  One  of 
the  Vth  book  (c.  338)  is  addressed  to  the  oue  of 
thwi  widows  and  girla  who  have  pot  on  the 
relijioDi  habit  in  their  owe  houses,  either  re- 
ceiHpg  It  from  their  |inrents  or  of  thprnielvei, 
br.t  afterwards  marry  i  Ihej  are  to  be  eicom- 
n.unicBted  till  thej  separate  from  their  husbands, 
..nd  if  the^r  w'"  not,  to  be  kept  perpetually  ei- 
rluded  from  communion.  A  Lombard  capitulary 
of  783,  contains  a  like  enactment  (Perti,  Leg. 
t.  1>  [J.  M.  L.1 

DEXAMENE,  Aefo^fn,,  >  cistern  or  Unk 
for  the  water  needed  for  the  replenishing  of  the 
Tout  and  Ihe  varioas  ecclesiaitimt  offices  (Procop. 
/liiU)i;Aram.c.iU.).  Erroneously  interpreted  by 
Snidai,  lui  rot.  of  the  altar;  and  by  Binghnm, 
OnV-  "'k-  Tiii-  c  vii.  S  4,  of  the  font.  [E.  V.] 
DIACONIA.  (1).  The  name  given  to  th* 
localities  in  which  food  and  alma  were  distributed 
to  the  poor  by  the  deacons  of  theChnrchofr 
l^ich  was  under  the  ■dminiatration  of  one  i 
seven  deucons,  one  fur  each  region,  the 
being  under  the  superintendence  ot  an  archdi 
Each  dLicifnia  had  a  bail  for  the  distributi 
charity,  and  an  oratory  or  chapel  anneied.  Thes« 
last  remained  when  the  original  purpose  of  the  di'a- 
oonii  had  passed  away,  and  have  risen  to  the  dig- 
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The  original  purpose  of 
trated  by  Ihe  following  passages  fr 
sius  -.—auplan.  11.  §  3vi9 :  "  foria  mi 
fecit  Xenoduchia. . .  quae  et  aoctavit 
bus  Dincunis  illic  fbris  eiistentibus 
Uiaconiae  S.  Dei  gcnetHdi,  et  B.  Sili 
Hait-ian.  I.  §  34IT :  "constituit  Diaconias  trcs 
foria  portam  B.  Apost.  Principis  . . .  et  ibidem 
dlspeusatione  per  onlinem  panperibns  consoLiri, 
Blqoe  elecmosynam  lieri  [consliluit].''  /n/ro, 
%  Mb:  '•idem  egregiut  Praesul  Diaconia  con 
atitnit . . .  couceiiens  eis  ngros  vineas  etc  ut  d 
te  proiiclentes  panpere 

id  for  tha 


Christ!  lelicerentur." 

{^1%  The  word  diaconia  via  at 
)uirt  of  the  deacon's  olhce  nhich  consisieu 
Jlcu^in|;  fund  anil  money  to  the  poor.     It 
criigiioyed  by  (iregory  the  Great  in  a  le 
John,  in  which  he  says,  "te  mcnsis  panperom  I 
et  eihiliendaediaeoni;iecligimus  praeponendiim ;"  I 
nud  goes  on  to  speak  of  tlie  money  received  "  dia- 
cuiae   eihibitiona   erogondum"    (fireg.    Magn. 
t-:,'.  <«I  Jmiui.  ■ii).     See  Suictr,  Uucangc,  Hoi- 
piiiian.  <h  Trmpia,  p.  18.  [Z.  V.] 

(.>).  la  the  earlier  days  of  monachism  this  term  | 
was  usoil  for  monastic  alms-giving  (Cms.  CiAlat. 
xviii.  7 ;  Oregor.  H.  £>J.  -Z"!).  The  oldest  monk 
was  entrusted  with  it  in  Egypt  (Cass.  Collot.  iii. 
I);  in  the  East  the  "oeconumus"  or  burrar 
(Martene  in  Oisi,  *.  Ill  8,  9>  [I.  0,  S.] 

DIACONICA  (A.«o««).  Certain  short 
prayers  or  "auJi'r.iges"  In  tlie  l.iliirKy  are  ciilleii 
DueMKa,   us   being   recited    by   tha   atteuduat 


(HAard  on  the  Qregorim  Sacramentary,  p.  i'ti  ; 

Neale's  Tetr(^ogia  Lititrgiaa,  p.  217.)  [C] 

DIACONICUM.    (1)  The  vestry  o.  uorfsty 

of  a  church,  so  called  from  being  Che  plaee  where 
the  deacon*  performed  their  duties  in  getting 
ready  the  vestmenta  and  holy  vessels,  healing 
the  water,  preparing  and  lighting  tha  incense, 
:ind  other  essentials  for  the  celebmtion  of  the 
£ucharist,  and  other  divine  offices.  No  minister 
iC  a  lower  grade  was  permitted  to  enter  the 
Diaconicum  (Conca.  Laod.  can.  21 ;  CauU.  AgH- 
Ihetu,  can.  66).  The  diaconicum  wu,  a*  a  rule, 
placed  on  the  right  or  south  lid*  of  the  bema  or 
unctuary,  answering  to  the  protiait  on  the 
aorth,  and  comnunicntiog  witli  the  beina  by  a 
door  in  the  parahema  or  atde-wuil.  It  nlso  usu- 
illy  had  an  independent  cntnince  through  nn 
aitemat  door.  Tne  diaconicum  genemlly  ter- 
minated apsidally,  and  was  always  provided  uiib 
an  altar  ^tvalalrT^pn^,  Apop/ilhtgnata  Putnur, 
spud  Gelas.  So.  3;  i,-,la  vpai^fo,  F.vchiO-g. 
Goar,  p.  245),  on  which  the  bread  and  wlin 
were  placed  prior  to  their  removal  to  tha  pro- 
thesis.  Its  wall  was  o»en  adorned  with  pic 
tnrea  of  saintly  deacons,  Stephen,  itenjamia,  ke. 
Within  It  was  tha  trensury,  Ksi^iiAuyixeiar, 
or  o-i«uo#ii*dici«-,  where  the  sacred  veswls 
and  other  treasures  of  the  church  were  kejit 
(Cyril  Scytb.  in  Vita  S.  Sab.  apud  Ducange).  It 
was  also  used  by  the  priests  as  a  vestry,  Ir 
which  they  changed  their  vestments  nnd  put  oc 
their  eucharistic  dress  (tlnKtimt  iwiairtim 
T*»  Ispmiirilii  rrsKtir  ir  r^  iiMotia^,  Tupictar. 
SabBa,cnp.ii.  ap,  Suicer>  Relics  were  preserved  ic 
it  (Cutalog.  J'otri.ircA.  Cotatantiaopol.  up.  Siiicer). 
Worshippers  who  for  discipiinnry  reHsom  wer* 
eicluded  from  the  actual  cliurch  were  permitted 
to  offer  their  devotions  here,  e.g.  the  Kmiieror  Lcc 
VI.  when  eicommunicsted  for  his  fourth  mHtrjagt 
(Cedrenus,  Compend.  Hitt.).  The  diiiconieum 
was  sometimes  a  spacious  chamber  anneted  to 
the  church  (diaconicum  nwj'iu),  large  enough  for 
the  reception  of  a  provincial  or  general  synod 
[(JODNCIL,  p.  477],  in  the  dhiconicum  of  the 
church  at  Paneas,  the  statue,  supposed  to  be  that 
of  the  woman  with  the  issne  of  blood,  removed 
for  safely  from  the  mnrkel-pUce,  was  erectel 
(Philostorg.  lib,  vii.  c  A). 

Other  names  by  which  the  duiainiatm  w:is 
known  were,  ka-waartKir  (as  being  the  hail  of 
rcccpticn),  trjffi/D^uAditior,  titTB,viptav  or  ^iira- 
T<ip,ar  (a  word  of  various  orthography  and  very 
uncertain  etymology,  perhaps  representing  "niu- 
tatorium,"  aa  the  place  where  the  clergy  changed 
their  vestments),  triurrt^piar,  secreturium,  on 
which  see  Bingham,  Orig.  Etxt.  hk.  viii.  c  vii. 
S  7  I  Leo  AIUL  He  Tempi  anuc.  Sec.,  e[i.  i. 
I  I^tSj  Suicer,  iu6  roc.;  Ducange,  Gloaar.  Id. 
^Jescr^pt.  S.  Sophiae,  ad  Paul.  Silenliar.;  Neale, 
HM.  Eiat.  Ch.,  General  Jntrod.  p.  191,  §9. 

(3)  i>iacanH;iiin  also  signifies  the  luluine  con- 
'  taiuiog  the  directions  for  the  due  performance  oi 
tha  deacon's  olEce,  piBKivr  v^i  AiiwoWiu.  Ct 
Leo  Allatius,  Ditltrt.  \.  dt  LSn:  Eccl.  Graecor. 

(3)  The  word  is  also  used  for  certain  jirayeri 
said  at  interval*  in  the  service  by  the  deacon 
(iX>l  iianiroo,  known  also  a*  ti^nKi-     [Di*' 

DIADEHA.    [Cbowh:  CUiun<Arig:«.1 
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DIAPASON,  DIAPENTB  DIATESSA- 
BON.  These  are  the  three  iatervaU  of  the 
octave,  the  perfect  Afth,  and  the  perfect  fourth  : 
the  ratios  which  determise  them  are  ),  j,  and  ^. 
They  were  the  oniy  intervals  that  were  consi- 
dered con«onancea,  and  were  always  of  the  same 
magnitude  in  every  scale  whether  diatonic,  chro- 
matic, or  enharmonic,  while  the  others  were 
variable  (see  Canon  in  Music,  p.  274).  Although 
the  system  of  reckoning  by  tetrachords  continued 
till  the  time  of  Guido  Aretinus,  yet  the  name 
Diapason  shows  that  the  ancients  attributed  to 
the  octave  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  in 
respect  of  consonance,  which  is  also  shown  by 
the  notation  pi*eserved  by  Alypius,  where  in  the 
modes  above  the  Dorian  in  pitch,  for  most  of  the 
higher  notes  (which  would  be  the  latest  exten- 
sion of  the  respective  scales)  the  symbols  repre- 
senting the  notes  an  octave  below  were  adopted 
with  the  addition  of  a  acute  accent.  It  is  strange 
that  this  plan  was  not  extended  over  the  whole 
^  diagi*am  *'  of  the  modes,  which  would  have 
been  a  very  material  simpli^cation,  and  is  indeed 
a  considerable  approximation  to  our  present 
system  of  calling  all  notes  differing  by  an  octave 
by  the  same  name.  This  however  appears  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  early  Latin  authors, 
although  they  did  maice  great  simplifications. 
St.  Gregory  completed  the  recognition  of  the 
octave  by  reducing  the  names  of  notes  to  7, 
which  have  remained  to  this  day. 

The  fifth  and  fourth  together  make  an  octave 
(]x)  =  )),  and  according  as  the  former  or  the 
latter  was  the  lower  in  pitch,  the  octave  was  said 
to  be  harmonically  or  arithmeticallv  divided; 
these  divisions  were  also  called  authentic  and 
plagal  (q.  v.),  thus : 

j.^  ^      '^" — p      Here  the 

^     n  ^^-  value  of  G 

=^(5)     is    the 

^  Harmonic 


Authentic : 


C       G       c 

mean  between  those  of  C  and  c  (1  and  ^), 

xj^,  _      '^' — r      Here  the 

Plagal:         gj?     ^^       ^  "  value   of  F 

(f)    is    the 
^  Arithmetic 


C        F       c 

mean  between  those  of  C  and  c  (I  and  \). 

But  it  is  worth  noticing  that  if  two  harmonic 
means  be  inserted  between  C  and  c,  F  is  one  of 
them,  which  would  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  ancients  were  wrong  in  taking  an  arithme- 
tical divihion  at  all,  though  it  is  most  natural 
that  that  error  should  have  been  made  by  them. 
This  division  can  be  made  in  any  octave,  ex- 
cepting that  that  from  F  to  f  can  only  be  divided 
authentically  at  c,  and  that  from  B  to  b  can 
only  be  divided  plagally  at  £.  [J.  R.  L.] 

DIAPENTB.    [Diapason.] 

DIAPSALMA.  This  is  the  word  used  in 
the  Septuagint  and  recognized  by  other  writers 
as  the  equivalent  to  *'Selah,"  which  occurs  in 
the  Ps;ilms  and  in  the  Canticle  of  Habakkuk. 
See  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible^  sub  voc,  Selah, 
where  the  obscurity  of  the  subject  is  fully 
stated.  As  the  early  Christians  used  the  psalms 
in  pnblic  worship  so  it  is  natural  they  would 
copy  the  Hebrew  method  of  singing  the  psalms, 
the  Liturgy  of  St.  James  prescribes  Pss.  23,  34, 
145,  117  at  the  Fraction,  and  in  Ps.  34  Si^oX- 
iia  occurs  in  the  LXX.  where  Selah  is  not  found. 


St.  Jernne  enters  into  the  question  at 
length  in  his  letter  to  Maroella,  but  leaves  thi 
matter  in  doubt ;  he  mentions  it  also  in  kis  com- 
meutary  on  Ps.  4  and  Habak.  3. 

It  appears  to  the  writer  that  an  inteiprctatioe 
sugg^ted  by  the  primary  meaning  of  r^tiXXfo 
will  nearly,  if  not  quite,  reconcile  the  conflicting 
opinions  and  perhaps  account  for  them;  viz., 
that  it  was  a  direction  for  the  instruments  ts 
piny,  while  the  chorus  was  silent  or  periupi 
producing  a  series  of  notes  without  words,  ut^ 
a  "division,***  or  "Pneuma."  It  has  been 
said  that  the  Jews  used  Pneumata ;  if  so,  tii« 
adoption  of  them  by  Christians  is  obvious;  bnt 
in  any  case  it  would  seem  that  they  were  com- 
monly in  use  at  an  early  period.  In  consequence 
of  the  common  use  of  various  musical  instru- 
ments at  feasts  and  entertainments  at  which 
Christian  morality  was  likely  to  be  outraged  in 
the  period  of  the  empire,  the  Christians  were 
chary  of  their  use  in  religious  serrioes,  fear- 
ful doubtless  of  the  association  of  ideas.  Sir 
John  Hawkins  {Ilist,  of  Music,  p.  zxrii.)  giret 
a  list  of  fathers  who  have  denounced  mn&ical 
instruments,  but  he  gives  no  references;  and 
the  writer  has  succeeded  in  verifying  Epiphanius 
only,  who  speaks  of  the  flute  as  a  diabolical 
instrumenL  In  the  Eastern  Church  to  this 
day  instrumental  music  is,  we  believe,  unknown. 
Thus  the  Pneuma  may  have  been  invented  bf 
the  early  Christians  as  the  nearest  approxima- 
tion to  the  Diapsalma.  [J.  R.  L] 

DIARETOR.  The  Codex  Eccl  Afric,  (c  78) 
runs  thus  (Bruns*s  Canones,  i.  175) :  **  Rursos 
placuit,  ut  quoniam  Hipponensium  diaretorum 
ecclesiae  destitutio  non  est  diutius  negligenda 
.  .  .  eis  episcopus  ordinetur."  The  equivalent 
in  the  Greek  version  is  "  ♦povrnrral  r^s  ^<- 
KKritrlas"  "  caretakers  of  the  church  "  [Ikter- 
ventor],  as  if  during  a  vacancy  of  the  see, 
which  is  implied  in  the  concluding  words  of  the 
canon.  Ducange  (s.  v.)  conjectures  "  direc- 
torum,"  Hardouin  "  diarrhytorum."  The  word 
does  not  seem  to  occur  elsewhere.  [C] 

DIASTYLA,  AidfrrvXa,  the  Cancelli  by 
which  the  bema  was  separated  from  the  naos 
(Sym.  Thessalon.  apud  Ducange ;  Sik  rir  KiymXi- 
twv  ijroi  rtiy  9iatrrv\o>y),  Gk>ar*8  EmchoL  p. 
708.  [E.  v.] 

DIATESSARON.    [Diapason.] 

DICE  (ii/tfa,  Ku^oi ;  Low-Latin,  Decius;  whence 
Fr.  D^).  The  playing  at  dice,  or  games  of  chance 
generally,  never  looked  upon  fiivourably  by 
moralists  or  laws  (see  Diet,  of  Greek  tmd  Bom. 
Antiq.f  s.  v.  Alea),  early  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  censors  of  Chri.<;tian  manners.  The  PaeJo' 
gogue  of  Clement  (iii.  11,  p.  497)  forbids  dice- 
playing,  whether  with  cubes  or  with  the  four- 
fiiced  dies  called  hrrpdyaXoi  (see  Rust  a.  Palm, 
s.  o.),  out  of  desire  for  gain.  Apollonins  (in 
Euseb.  //.  E.  V.  18,  11),  denooncing  the  Mon- 
tanhits,  asks  whether  prophets  play  at  tables 
(rdfiKats)  and  dice.  And  gaming  is  one  of  the 
forms  of  vice  which  we  find  denounced  by  the 
Church  in  the  earliest  canons  which  remain  to  us. 
The  Apostolical  Canons  (cc.  41,  42  [al.  42,  43]) 
forbade  either  clergy  or  laity  to  play  with  dice 


•*  The  lark  maka  sweet  dlvlsfoB.**— 
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DICEBIUM 

•a  pain  ofiletiniLiiitiod  or  eicammuaication.  Tht 
Council  of  KlitKrii  (a.d.  30^)  sUo  dfnuuncad  the 
pfoalty  of  cicoTDtnuniciitioii  BgniniC  lof  of  the 
&jthful  who  |ilajed  at  dice, "that  it,  table*,"  for 
money  (can.  79).  And  at  the  end  of  the  7tli 
century  IhcTrullan  Council  (can.  50)  rei>e»t«d 
the  6nme  peoaltlea  of  degradation  and  eicom- 

Ju-tiuiiin  (Code,  lib.  i.,  De  Epix.  tt  Cttr.  1.  IT; 
Sov.  Mi,  c.  10)  rorbnde  the  clergy  of  CTcry  rank 
frum  plajint{  at  gsmet  of  obanco  (ad  tabulna 
1-jJere),  or  even  being  present  at  them,  on  ]iain 

three  year*.  Another  enactment  iCodt,  lib.  i., 
De  Episc.  Aadiea.  t.  2&)  commili  the  ioiestiga- 
ttoo  of  iDch  oOencea  to  the  blshopg,  and  em- 
powers them  to  call  in  the  secular  mm,  if  necet- 
•arr,  tot  tJie  relbrmation  of  icnndaloui  offender! ; 
and  Jet  another  {lb.  I.  35),  coiaplainiDg  bitterly 
thut  pren  biihops  did  not  abitain  from  the^ 
■tuleu  plcunrea,  denounce)  auch  lailtj  in  the 
aererest  temu.  These  imperial  lawi  are  all  in- 
leried  in  the  .VomooancM  of  Photiiu  and  John  of 
Antioch. 

The  lava  themaeWet  indicate  that  Christiana 
and  even  clergy  were  by  no  means  eiempt  from 
the  nimoet  unirersal  pa^aion  for  games  of  che 
One  or  two  inttanees  may  serve  to  conUrm  i 
Jerome  relatet  {Da  Script.  Ecct.  in  Apoi. 
1115}  that  S^siua  aile^  his  own  irreiist 
propensity   for  gambling   at   a   reason  why  he 
'honld  not  be  made  a  bixhnp.     Gregory  of  Toi 
</r>>t.  Fmic.  I.  16)  tells  us  that  certain  nu 
of  the  couTent   of  St.  Radegund 


eupon  It 


ss  dectar 


:er.,  of    . 

lat  she 

of  St. 


Hadej^nd  (t  587)  herself,  an. 
forbidden  either  by  the  common  lav  of  canoDlcal 
life  or  by  their  own  Rule;  nerertheleis,  the 
would  submit  lo  the  jadt>meDt  of  tlie  biuhops. 
(ThomassinuB,  Aoca  et  Vk.  ioJ.  Giidp.  pt.  iiL 
lib.  iii.  c  43.)  [C] 

DICERIUH.  A.iritpior,  eermt  bunilcaa,  a 
two-forhed  wrti  taper  uied  by  bijhona  of  the 
Greek  Church  In  the  Benediction  of  the  people, 
It  was  also  employed  In  the  benediction  of  the 
Ibiok  of  the  Gospels  lying  on  the  Holy  Table. 
The  bishop  was  luild  SnaipS^  af^aylinr.  The 
ilnnble  ta]KT  waa  considered  to  aymboliie  the 
two  natures  of  ChrW. 

Triixrrim,TpiK4ipuir,  ctrcutfi-iiHlam,  was  simi- 
tiirly  used,  and  held  to  lytnboliie  the  Trinity. 

Symeon  Thesaaion.  De  Tcmph,  p.  222,  apad  Dn- 
e-iogcj,  c.  ioi)iii.   Uoar'i.ffucAofcy.p.  125.   [E.  V.] 

DICTEKIUM.   CPdlmi.] 

DIDYMUS,  martyr  at  Aleiandria;  comme- 
monited  April  28  (Mart.  Ram.  Vrf.,  Adonia, 
Usuardi).  (W.F.C) 

DIES.  The  word  4ki  ia  used,  tike  the  Eng- 
ll.h  "day,"  to  designate  a  H.,li™l :  as(e.i,.)the 
An«^e>  franc,  i.o.  802,  "Ipsa  rei  celebrsTit 
diem  S.  Joannls  Baplintae."  Tlie  )-rind|Hl  special 
Bi«s  of  the  word  are  the  Ibllouing  : — 

1.  Ditt  wfirafU!,  Good  KRTtiAV. 

2.  Diet  Argyptiaci.  Certain  "  unlucky  daya  " 
once  marked  in  calendars  (nee  (he  ancient  c»l- 
•ueUrs  published  hy  Bncher).  supposed  to  haTc 
been  iliscorered  by  the  ancient  Kgyptiana  from 
iLlrolojpcal    calculalions.     Deci-eea   were    made 


^[Hlost  the  snpentitloiu  obaervauc*  of  these 
dapi(Oec.*i.  pt.  2,caua.  26,  qu.  7,  c.  16),  and  an- 
cient Penitential!  (see  Ducange,  a  t.)  forbid  men 
to  avoid  these  days  especially  for  blood-letting 
or  commencing  a  work;  inde»l  the  aupentitioua 
preference  for.oravoidanceof,  •  daytZfwTrt.  n.s. 
c  17)  waa  forbidden  generally.  A  memorial  reru 
fur  showtng  when  the  Egyptuin  diya  Ikit  ia  girem 
by  Dutandua  (fiatumalt,  riii.  4,  %  20> 

3.  Die)  boai,  "  les  bona  joun,"  used  for  fe*> 
tivals  (Sidoniua,  Epiit.  r.  17). 

4.  Dies  Ciaerum,  the  first  day  of  Lemt,  or 
Ash-Wednesday. 

5.  Dici  Caeaae  Doaivii.  Maundy  Thuhsuat. 

6.  Dia  OmtiKrati.  The  Capituiarvun  Car.  Jf., 
(il.  c  35),  enjoina  thnt  four  days  at  ChristmM 
should  be  obterved  as  fntiralt;  thasi  dara  an 
referred  to  in  the  council  of  boissons,  a.el  853, 
c  7,  and  In  the  Capii.  Car.  OiM  at  Compij^ne, 
A.D.  St>8,  c  8,  oa  ditt  conanraft,  on  which  no 
coorlA  nen  to  be  held. 

7.  Dia  Dominica.     [EasrER ;  LoaD'g  D&r.] 
fl.  Dia    Magnu),    Felidm'mu;    EASTER-Dir 

{Capilularium  Car.  if.  t.  c  136);  "diaa  ntng- 
unaCoenae,"  Maundy  Thursday  (Capit,  Herardi, 
c.  14).  So  il  «M7(1a,17  iii4fa  (Cuac  Anci/r.  c.  6) 
is  used  for  Eatter-Uay.  "  Die*  mngnoa  "  ia  alao 
aaad  for  the  Uat  Day  {Caifll.  Car.  M.  tL  c  378). 

9.  ZJics  SaXoiit.     [Natalib.] 

10.  Z>i'ei  Seophytarum,  the  eight  days,  from 
Easter-Dnj  to  ita  octave,  during  which  the 
newly  baptined  wore  their  white  garment.. 
Augustine   (Eptt.    119,  c    IT)   >p«ik>    of  tki 

dies    neophytornin "   «a  days   ot   apecia. 

Diti  PalmarttnL,  or  ul  Ranut  Faimanmt, 
Palm-ScndaT. 

12.  Dici  Siaicti,  the  forty  days  of  Lent. 
See  the  theodosian  Cah,  lib.  iL  De  Feriii,  and 

arouios,  od  an.  519,  $  42. 

13.  Dita  Scrutinii,  the  dafs  on  wbicb  nu> 
dlJale*  for  baptism  were  eiamined,  especially 
Wednesday  in  the  fourth  week  of  Lent. 

14.  Dits  Solii,  Dies  Luaae,  and  the  other  daya 
of  the  week ;  see  Weelk. 

15.  Diet  liuearvat  or  rmiriam;  certain  dayi 
1  which  ceienioniet  were  performed  to  avert 
le  ravages  of  moths  or  mica  (Audofnua,  VUa 

EligU,  ii.  lb).  See  Delrio,  Diiqiii.  itagie.  lib. 
-.  pt,  2,  <ju.  4,  §  6, 

16.  DicM  Virilium,  In  some  ancient  Gemiu 
lendara,  Thtii-sday  in  Holv  Week,  "GnlndoD- 
rstag."     [Madndt  ThUbBDaT.] 

17.  Diet  rofDrum,  a  wedding-day ;  ZagM 
Lmjobard.  lib.  Ii.  tit  4,  $.3.  [C] 

DIETA.  The  eccleaiastieal  Crumirs  or  daily 
Ece.  Virtcr  of  Paris  (MS.  lAer  Ordimt,  c  27, 
quoted  by  Dues  nge)  orders  hia  book  to  be  carried 
-  lund  whenever  olfice  is  said  (tiuando  dirfa  can- 
tur).  See  Beleth,  De  Div.  Off.  c  21 ;  I>ur- 
idus,  Raticmale,  v.  3,  29.  [C.} 

DIGAMY.  It  haa  been  sUled  under  the  head 
lOAMr  that  we  pru)n*e  to  consider  under  the 
present  head  whatever  concerns  theenteriag  into 
marriage  relations  with  two  persons  aucceaeiTeiy. 
The  snbjoct  u  one  in  respect  to  which  a  different 
morality  has  been  applied  to  the  clergy  and  laity. 
As  respeota  each  class  moreoi-er,  it  dividei  itaelt 
under  two  branches  —  which,  however,  it  will 
not  always  be  necessary  to  consider  separately 
that  of  successive  marriage*  after  divorce  or 
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ttfwiration,  and  after  the  dea'h  of  a  husband  or 
wife. 

L  In  respect  of  the  clerg};  it  has  been  already 
observed  under  the  head  Bi3AMT  that  the  pre- 
scriptions as  to  bishops  and  deacons  in  1  Tim.  iii. 
2, 12,  and  Tit.  i.  6,  requiring  them  to  be  husbands 
"  of  one  wife,"  apply  more  probably  to  suocesidve 
than  to  simultaneous  marriages.  The  explana- 
tion of  them  seems  to  lie  in  those  enactments 
of  the  Pentateuch  (Levit.  xxi.  7,  13,  14),  which 
forbid  the  priest  to  marry  a  widow  or  divorced 
woman.  The  oldest  authorities  support  this  view. 
The  Apostolical  Constttutiona  (ii.  2)  requira  the 
bishop  to  be  the  husband  of  a  single  woman  once 
mai*ried ;  a  presci*iption  extended  by  a  constitu- 
tion, evidently  indeed  of  later  date  (vi.  17)  to 
presbyters,  deacons,  and  even  singers,  readers, 
and  porters ;  the  deaconesses  also  were  to  be  pure 
virgins,  or  at  least  widows  of  one  husband  (as  to 
whom,  see  also  viii.  25,  no  doubt  later  still). 
The  so-called  Apostolical  Qtnons  in  like  manner 
provide  that  if  any  one  after  baptism  shall  twice 
enter  into  marriage,  or  marry  a  widow  or  divorced 
woman,  he  cannot  be  a  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon, 
or  in  anywise  on  the  list  of  the  sacred  ministry 
(cc  13,  14,  otherwise  16,  17,  or  17,  18).  It  is 
clear  from  the  PhUoaophumena  of  Hippolytus 
(ix.  12)  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century 
the  rule  of  monogamy  for  the  clergy  was  well 
established,  since  he  complains  that  in  the  days 
of  CSallistus  *Migamist  and  trigamist  bishops,  and 
priests,  and  deacons,  began  to  be  admitted  into 
the  clergy."  TertuUian  recognizes  the  mle  as 
to  the  clergy.  Thus  in  his  De  Exhoriatione  Castp- 
tatis  (c  7),  he  asks  scornfully :  **  Being  a  diga^ 
mist,  dost  thou  baptize  ?  being  a  digamist,  dost 
thou  make  the  offering?"  And  he  points  (/&. 
c.  13)  to  certain  honours  paid  among  the  heathens 
themselves  to  monogamy. 

The  rule  of  the  Church,  it  will  be  observed, 
forbade  alike  to  the  clergy  both  personal  digamy, 
and  marriage  with  a  dlgamous  woman.  St.  Am- 
brose, in  the  first  book  of  his  Offices  (c.  50),  further 
considers  the  case  of  prebaptismal  marriage, — 
many  persons,  it  seems,  being  surprised  that 
digamy  before  marriage  should  be  an  impediment 
to  orders. 

We  pass  from  the  testimony  of  the  fathers  to 
that  of  councils  and  popeb.  The  so-called  canons 
of  the  Nicene  Council  from  the  Arabic — which 
probably  indeed  only  represent  the  state  of  the 
Church  of  Arabia  at  a  much  later  period — enact 
the  penalty  of  deposition  against  a  priest  or 
deacon  dismissing  his  wife  in  order  to  change  her 
for  another  fairer  or  better  or  richer,  or  "on 
account  of  his  concupiscence"  (c.  66,  or  71  of 
the  Ecchellensian  version).  The  still  more  pro- 
blematical '  Sanctions  and  Decrees '  attribute  to 
the  Nicene  fathers  require,  in  accordance  with 
the  previously  existing  laws  of  the  Church,  the 
priist  to  be  "the  husband  of  one  wife,  not  a 
bigamist  or  trigamist,"  and  forbid  him  to  marry 
a  widow  or  dismissed  woman,  &c.  (c.  14). 

The  first  Council  of  Valence  (a.d.  374)  enacts 
that  "  none  after  this  synod  ....  be  ordained  to 
the  clergy  from  among  digamists,  or  the  hus- 
bands of  previously  married  women  (internup- 
tarum),"  but  decrees  that  nothing  should  be  in- 
quired into  as  to  the  status  of  those  who  are 
filready  ordained  (c  1).  Compare  the  4th  Coun- 
cil of  Carthage  (a.d.  397),  c  69,  and  the  1st 
Council  of  Toledo  (A.a  400),  cc  3  and  4. 


The  letters  of  pope  Inaocent  I.  (▲.Ou  40^if) 
deal  frequently  with  the  subject,  and  more  tha 
once  on  the  point  already  treated  by  St.  Ambrosi 
of  the  effect  of  prebaptismal  marriage.  In  Ui 
2nd  to  Victricius  bishop  of  Rouen,  beddea  layiag 
it  down  that  clerics  should  only  marry  TirgiiH 
(c.  4),  he  dwells  on  the  absurdity  of  not  reckoo- 
ing  a  wife  married  before  faaptiam  (&  6).  Tiie 
23rd  letter  of  the  same  pope,  addressed  to  tlie 
Synod  of  Toledo,  reverts  a  third  time  to  the  error 
of  not  reckoning  in  cases  of  digamy  a  prebapUsmal 
marriage. 

The  letters  of  Leo  the  Great  (A.D.  440-61)  re- 
peatedly recur  to  the  subject.  See  the  4th,  5th, 
and  6th. 

Second  marriages  were,  however,  still  allowed 
to  the  inferior  clergy.  Thus  the  25th  canon  of 
the  1st  Council  of  Orange,  A.D.  441,  ordained 
respecting  "  those  fit  and  approved  persons  whom 
the  grace  itself  of  their  life  counsels  to  be  joined 
to  the  cleigy,  if  by  chance  they  have  fallen  into 
second  marriage,  that  they  should  not  reeeire 
ecclesiastical  dignities  beyond  the  subdiac(»iate  " 
The  same  enactment  is  repeated  almost  in  ths 
same  words  in  the  45th  canon  of  the  2nd  Cound. 
of  Aries,  A.i>.  452.  In  some  diooesea,  however, 
the  rule  was  still  stricter,  if  full  £uth  is  to  be 
given  to  a  letter  of  bishops  Loup  of  Troyes  and 
Euphronius  of  Autun  to  bishop  Taiasios  of  Angers 
(A.D.  453),  which  lays  it  down  that  the  Church 
allows  digamy  as  far  as  the  rank  of  porters,  but 
excludes  id  together  exorcists  and  subdeacons  horn 
second  marriage,  whilst  in  the  diocese  of  Antua 
the  porter  himself  the  lowest  of  the  inferiot 
clergy,  if  he  took  a  second  wife  lost  his  office, 
and,  as  well  as  a  subdeaoon  or  exorcist  £illiii^ 
into  the  same  "madness,"  was  excluded  from 
communion  (see  Labbe'  and  Mansi's  Coundisj  voL 
vii.  p.  942).  As  respects  marriages  to  widows, 
we  must  not  overlook  a  Council  of  uncertain 
place,  of  the  year  442-4,  by  which  a  bishop 
nameid  Chelidonius  was  deposed,  amongst  other 
reasons,  for  having  contracted  such  a  marriage ; 
though  he  was  afterwards  absolved  by  Pope  Leo. 
See  further,  against  the  2nd  marriages  of  the 
clergy  or  other  marriages  to  widows  or  divorced 
women,  the  4th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Angers, 
A.D.  453 ;  the  4th  canon  of  the  Ist  Council  of 
Tours,  A.D.  461 ;  the  2nd  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Rome,  a.d.  465 ;  letter  9  of  pope  Gelasius  i. 
(A.D.  492-6)  to  the  bishops  of  Lucania,  cc.  3, 22 ; 
and  two  fragments  of  letters  by  him  to  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Briadisi. 

Among  the  Nestorians  of  the  East  indeed, 
towards  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  the  re- 
marriage of  the  clergy  was  held  valid.  One  of 
their  synods  held  in  Persia,  under  Barsumas 
archbishop  of  Nisibis  [BigamyI,  expressly  Uvi 
it  down  that  a  priest  whose  wife  is  dead  is  not 
to  be  forbidden  by  his  bishop  to  marry  agnin, 
whether  before  or  after  his  orders."  And  even  in 
the  West  it  is  evident  that  instances  of  digamy  or 
quosi-dignmy  must  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century  have  been  so  frequent  in  France  at  least 
as  to  require  toleration.     Thus  the  Council  ol 


'  A  somewhat  later  Ncstorian  synod  under  the  p*- 
trlarcb  Eibaeus,  however,  sctrms  to  allow  but  one  wife  to 
the  "  Calhullcus,''  all  inferior  priests*  and  monks.  It  b 
difficult,  however,  to  collect  the  exact  purport  of  iJhe 
enactment  from  tbc  short  notice  in  Labbe  aud  Uancft 
OnmcUt,  vol.  8,  p.  23t. 
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Agde,  A.D.  506,  after  the  canoni  and  statutes  of  direct  opposition  to  the  anthority  of  St.  Ambrose 
the  fiithers  had  been  read,  determined,  '*  as  and  others  before  referred  to. 
touching  digamists  or  husbands  of  women  before  It  is  sufficient  to  state  here  that  so  long  as  w« 
married  (intemuptarum)— ^though  the  statutes  retain  the  female  diaconate  in  sight,  the  same 
of  the  fiithers  had  otherwise  decreed — that  those  obligation  of  monogamy  attaches  to  the  deacon- 
who  till  uow  have  been  ordained,  compassion  esses  as  to  the  male  clergy ;  e.g^  not  to  speak 
being  had,  do  retain  the  name  only  of  the  priest-  of  Epiphanius  for  the  East,  when  the  female 
hood  or  diaconate,  but  that  such  persons  do  not  diaconate  reappears  in  Gaul  during  the  6th  cen- 
presume,  the  priests  to  consecrate,  the  deacons  to  tury,  we  find  the  2nd  Council  of  Orleans,  A.D. 
minister  '*  (c.  1).  So  the  Council  of  Epaone,  A.D.  533,  enacting  that  **  women  who  have  hitherto 
517,  c  2;  the  4th  [3rd]  Council  of  Aries,  a.d.  received  against  canonical  prohibition  the  diaconal 
524,  c.  3 ;  and  the  4th  Council  of  Orleans,  benediction,  if  they  can  be  proved  to  have  again 
A.D.  541,  c.  10.  It  seems  superfluous  to  multiply  lapsed  into  marriage,  are  to  be  expelled  from 
authorities  as  respects  the  Western  Church,  ex-  communion ;"  but  if  they  give  up  their  husbands, 
cept  to  notice  the  introduction  of  the  same  legis-  they  may  be  readmitted  after  penance  (c  17). 
lation  among  new  communities.  Thus  for  Eng-  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  civil  law 
land,  a  Council  held  under  archbishop  Theodore  of  of  the  Roman  empire  since  the  days  of  Justinian 
Canterbury,  towards  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  followed  the  canon  law  on  the  subject  of  clerical 
forbids  the  priesthood  (c.  116)  to  the  husband  of  marriages.  This  is  perhaps  only  implied  in  the 
a  widow,  whether  married  to  her  before  or  after  Code  (see  bk.  i.  t.  iii.  1. 42,  §  1,  and  1.  48),  but 
baptism.  The  Collection  of  Irish  Canons,  sup-  distinctly  enacted  in  the  Noveb,  Under  one  or 
posed  to  be  of  about  the  same  date,  in  its  first  other  of  these,  bishops,  priests,  deacons,  and  sub- 
book  *  On  the  Bishop,'  requires  him  to  be  a  man  deacons  were  alike  forbidden  to  receive  ordination 
**  who  having  taken  only  one  wife,  a  virgin,  is  if  they  had  been  twice  married,  or  had  married 
content  "  (c  9).  And  pope  Gregory  II.  (714-30)  widows  or  divorced  women  (6th  Nov,  cc  L  ▼. ; 
in  a  capitulary  to  hb  ablegates  in  Bavaria,  forbids  22nd  Nov.  c  xlii. ;  123rd  Nov,  cc  i.  xii. ;  137th 
a  digamist,  or  one  who  has  not  received  his  wife  Nov,  c  iL).  Readers  who  remarried  or  con- 
a  virgin  to  be  ordained  (c.  5).  On  the  other  tracted  the  like  marriages,  could  rise  to  no  higher 
head,  a  Spanish  canon  seems  to  imply  that  quasi-  clerical  rank  (an  indulgence  which  did  not,  how- 
dtgaroous  marriages  might  in  that  province  be  ever,  extend  to  a  third  marriage),  or  if  they  ob* 
contracted  with  the  advice  of  the  bishop,  since  tained  such  irregularly,  forfeited  altogether  their 
the  4th  Council  of  Toledo,  A.D.  633,  enacted  clerical  position  (6th  Nov,  c  ▼, :  22nd  Nov,  c 
(c  44)  that  clerics  who  without  such  advice  xlii.;  123rd  i^Too.  c.  xiv.).  Deacon^ses  must  in 
(sine  consultu  episcopi  sui)  had  married  widows,  like  manner,  if  not  virgins,  have  been  only  once 
divorced  women,  or  prostitutes,  were  to  be  ex-  married  (6th  Nov,  c  vi.).^ 
eluded  from  communion.  II.  As  respects  the  laitj,  the  distinction  be- 
The  last  authority  we  shall  quote,  as  embracing  tween  second  marriages  aner  divorce  or  separa- 
the  East  as  well  as  the  West,  is  that  of  the  [5th]  tion,  and  after  death,  which  is  unimportant  as 
6th  General  Council,  that  of  Constantinople  in  respects  the  clergy,  becomes  an  essential  one.  In 
Trullo,  A.D.  691,  which  treats  of  the  subject  in  a  both  respects  the  practice  of  the  Church,  instead 
manner  proving  that  the  canonical  injunctions  of  being  founded,  as  it  was  with  reference  to  the 
against  digamous  or  quasi-digamous  marriages  clergy,  on  the  prescriptions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
niiioQg  the  clergy  were  yet  in  many  instances  depends  upon  a  more  or  less  narrow  interpreta- 
ti-amigi-essed.  Those  who  had  become  involved  tion  of  the  New,  or  on  more  or  less  bold  deductions 
in  second  niarnages,  and  down  to  a  given  past  from  its  teachings,  combined  with  the  surround- 
dnte  had  "sei-ved  sin,'*  were  to  be  deposed,  ing  influences  of  civil  society.  In  conformity  with 
but  those  who,  having  become  involved  in   the  St.  Paul's  views  as  to  remarriage  after  death,  we 

disgrace    of    such    digamy    before    the    decree, ■ . 

had    forsaken    their  evil   ways,  or  those  whose  fc  A  curious  offshoot  ftom  the  snl^Ject of  the  prohJbiUon 

second  wives  wei*e  dead  already,  whether  prieste  of  clerical  bigamy  is  Uie  extension  of  that  prohlbiUon  to 

or  deacons,  were  ordered  for  a  deflnite  time  to  the  widows  of  clerics.    Thus,  the  first  Oouncil  of  Toledo, 

ceiise  from  all  priestly  ministrations,  but  to  re-  aj>.  400,  enacted  that  if  the  widow  of  a  bishop,  priest,  or 

tain  the  honour  of  their  seat  and  rank,  whilst  deacon  took  a  husband,  no  cleric  or  religious  woman 

jiraving  the  Lord  with  tears  to  forgive  them  the  oa«*»t  so  much  as  to  eat  with  her,  nor  should  she  be 

sin  of  their  ignorance.     On  the  other  hand  those  «dmltted  to  communion  except  in  articulo  mortU  (c.  18). 

who  had  married  widows,  whether  priesU,  deacons,  '^^  ^^^  ^"^'"^  *'  Orl««»s,  aj>.  611,  required  the  widow 

or  subdeacons,  after  a  short  period  of  suspension  f  *  I'^tZ  **^?  T^"^  ^^  ^J!^l^  ^T 

from  ministerial  functions,  ^re  to  be  rwtored  ^,^!?r±  ^iL'^onT^^     ?hLr^\wF    a^ 

.,    .           ,      ,.       .^1.                    /•/•.»  excluded  from  communion  (c.  13).    The  Council  of  EnaOna 

to    their  rank,    but  without    power   of  further  (^.  ji^^  aomewhat  moie  sharply  decreed  immSiate 

promotion,     l-or  all   those  committing  the  like  exclusion  of  both,  tlU  they  should  wparate  (c.  32).    The 

offence   after  the  date   assigned,  the  canon  was  Council  of  Lerlda  (a j>.  634)  according  to  Snriun.  forbade 

renewed  **  which  says  that    ho  who   shall  have  the  communion  u>  the  remarried  widow  of  a  biahop.  priest 

become  involved  in  two  marriage^i  after  baptism,  or  deaoou,  even  in  articulo  mortit.     The  Council  oi 

or  shall  have  had  a  concubine,  cannot  be  bishop,  Auxerre(Aj).578),agaIn  forbade  such  marriages  as  respecu 

or  priest,  or  deacon,  or  in  anywise  a  member  of  ^^  widowaof  the  superior  clergy ;  the  Council  of  Miooo, 

the  sacei-dotal  order ;  and  so  with  him  who  has  ^^-  ***•  extended  the  prohibition  lo  thoue  of  subileaamh. 

taken    to    wife    a   widow   or   divorced    woman,  "orel^ts.  and  acolylea,  under  pain  of  confinement  for  life 

or  a  harlot  or  a  slave   or  a  stace-nlaver  "  (c    i^  '"  *  itmvent  of  wownen  (c.  16).    \ei  Pope  Gregory  the 

or  a  narioi,  or  a  sia\e,  or  a  btage-player     {l,  6).  q^^^^,  ^^  ^^^  ^03)  ^jj  not  goro  far,  for  we  find  him  in 

It    would    probably    be  difficult    to    assign    the  ^  letter  to  I>eo.  bishop  of  Catania,  (bk.  ii.  letter  34)  orders 

original    canon    thus  referred   to.     The   text    is  jng  ^  ecrtain  Honorata,  widow  of  a  subdeacon.  who  oi 

moreover  reinarkable  as  confining  the  disability  her  marrying  again  bad  liecn  shut  up  in  a  n>unaakrj 

01  second  marriage  to  post-baptismal  unions—  ia  to  be  restored  to  her  hublMnd. 
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find  Hennas  writing  that  **  whoso  mnrries  " — 
M,  as  8howa  in  the  context,  afler  the  death  of 
iiither  wife  or  ^lusbani — **  does  not  sin,  but  if  he 
dwells  by  himself,  he  acquires  great  honour  to 
himself  with  the  Lord  "  (bk.  ii.  M.  iv,  §  4) ;  but 
adopting  the  stricter  view  as  to  remarriage  aAer 
divorce,  declaring  it  to  be  adultery  in  the  man 
even  when  he  has  put  away  hLs  wife  for  that 
offence  itself^  and  the  same  to  be  the  case  with 
the  wife  (ibid.  §  1).  Negatively,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  epistle  of 
Barnabas,  in  enumerating  the  works  of  the  "  way 
of  light,"  docs  not  specify  monogamy  (see  c.  19). 
i'he  Apostolical  ConttUvtions  (iii.  1)  speak  of 
the  marr'nge  of  a  church-widow  as  bringing  dis- 
grace to  the  class,  '*  not  because  she  contracted 
a  second  marriage,  but  because  she  did  not  keep 
her  promise  (iirayy*Klav)**—2i  passage  clearly 
implying  even  in  this  case  the  full  lawfulness  of 
second  marriage.  See  also  cc.  2  and  3,  and 
Aposi,  Can,  40,  al.  47  or  48. 

Although  amongst  the  earlier  Romans  there 
was  one  form  of  marriage  which  was  indisso- 
luble, viz.,  that  by  confarieatiOj  still  generally 
a  second  marriage  either  after  death  or  divorce, 
was  by  no  means  viewed  with  disfavour.  There 
are,  however,  certain  clear  indications  that 
already  in  the  first  century  of  our  era  con- 
stancy to  a  single  partner  was  in  the  Roman 
world  beginning  to  be  looked  upon  with  favour. 
Thus  Tacitus  speaks  of  Germanicus's  being  a  man 
**  of  one  marriage  "  as  one  of  the  causes  of  his 
influence  {Ann,  ii.  73),  and  mentions  a  little 
further  on  (c  76)  that  the  daughter  of  Pollio 
was  chosen  to  be  chief  vestal  "  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  her  mother  remained  mar- 
ried to  the  same  man."  The  same  Tacitus  ob- 
serves of  the  Germans  that  the  best  of  their 
communities  (civitates)  were  those  where  the 
women  only  married  as  virgins,  so  that  they 
never  had  but  one  husband  (De  Mw,  Germ.  c. 
xix.).  And  it  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice  that 
the  ju8  connubii,  when  given  to  soldiers,  was 
restricted  under  Philip  (247-9)  to  the  case  of  a 
first  marriage,  though  this  was  probably  not 
attributable  to  any  moral  considerations  (see 
Muratori,  TTtes,  Inscr,  i.  362). 

Meanwhile  an  intensifying  spirit  of  asceticism 
was  leading  many  in  the  church  to  a  condemaa- 
tion  of  second  marriage  in  all  cases.  Minucius 
Felix  {pctavius,  c.  31,  §  5)  only  professes  on 
lehalf  of  the  Christians  a  pi-eference  for  mono- 
gamy. Clement  of  Alexandria  (a.d.  150-220) 
seems  to  confine  the  term  marriage  to  the  first 
lawful  union  {b'tromatay  bk.  ii.— quoted,  as  well 
as  several  of  the  following  references,  in  Co- 
telerius,  Patres  Apostoi.  vol.  i.  p.  90,  n.  16). 
Athenagoras  terms  seaiud  marriage  "  fair  seem- 
ing adultery."  TertuUian  (a.d.  150-22G)  in- 
veighs against  it  with  unwearied  urgency,  in 
his  two  books  Ad  Uxorem,  in  his  De  Exhortatione 
CastitatiSy  in  his  De  Monogamidy  and  in  his  De 
Pudicitid —the  last  but  one,  however,  written 
when  he  was  altogether  a  Montanist.  In  the 
first  of  them,  indeed,  he  admits  that  his  wife 
will  not  actually  sin  if  she  marry  after  his  death 
(i.  7%  but  argues  from  clerical  to  lay  mono- 
gamy. In  the  Exhortation  to  Chastity  (which 
is  addressed  to  a  man)  he  uses  the  same  argument, 
but  goes  so  £ur  as  to  say  that  second  marriage  is 
a  form  of  adultery  (c  9).  Origen  (184-253)  so 
fiur  ai  the  Latin  text  of  hia  17th  homily  on 


Luke  can  be  trusted,  b  not  much  leas  screra 
Recommending  perseverance  in  widowhood,  Jie 
says :  "  But  now  both  second  and  third  and  foortJi 
marriages,  not  to  speak  of  more,  arc  to  be  fooad, 
and  we  are  not  ignorant  that  such  a  marriage 
shall  cast  ns  out  from  the  kingdom  of  God." 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  when  these 
views  were  carried  to  the  extent  of  absolute 
prohibition  of  second  marriages  generally  by 
several  heretical  sects,  the  Montanists  (see  Ao- 
gustin,  de  BaeresibuSy  c  26),  the  Cathari  {&. 
c  38),  and  a  portion  at  least  of  the  Novatiani^ts 
(see  Cotel.  Patr.  Ap.  voL  L  p.  91,  n.  16),  the 
Church  saw  the  necessity  of  not  fixing  such  a 
yoke  on  the  necks  of  the  laity.  The  forbiddaace 
of  second  marriage,  or  its  assimilation  to  forni- 
cation, was  treated  as  one  of  the  marks  of  heresv 
(Augustin,  u.  s. ;  and  see  also  his  De  bono  vtdm- 
tatiSy  c.  6).  The  sentiment  of  Angnstin  (in  the 
last  referred  to  passage)  may  be  taken  to  express 
the  Church  judgment  at  the  close  of  the  4th 
century :  "  Second  marriages  are  not  to  be  con- 
demned, but  had  in  less  honour ; "  and  see  also 
Epiphanius,  in  hie  Exposition  of  the  Catkuiic  Fuiiky 
c.  21. 

What  the  '*less  honour"  consisted  in  may 
partly  be  inferred  as  respects  the  Greek  Church, 
from  the  *  Sanctions  and  Decrees '  attributed  to 
the  Nicene  Fathers  (Labbe  and  Mansi,  Councils, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1029  and  folL),  which  distinctly  au- 
thorize widowers'  and  widows'  marriages  (i.  7). 
Yet  the  blessing  of  the  crowns  is  not  to  be  imparted 
to  them,  for  this  is  only  once  given,  on  first  mar- 
riages, and  not  to  be  repeated.  .  .  But  if  one 
of  them  be  not  a  widower  or  widow,  let  such  oae 
alone  receive  the  benediction  with  the  para« 
nymphs,  those  whom  he  will. 

The  7th  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Neocaesarea, 
in  A.D.  314  or  315,  bears  that  the  presbyter 
ought  not  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  fes- 
tivities of  digamista,  as  the  act  would  be  incom- 
patible with  his  assigning  a  penance  to  such  per- 
sons. The  canon  implies,  it  will  be  seen,  thxt 
the  act  of  second  marriage  entailed  the  infliction 
of  a  penance.  This  appears  more  clearly  from 
the  1st  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  (be- 
tween A.D.  357  and  367),  which  rules,  as  re- 
spects those  who  have  "  freely  and  lawfully " 
contracted  a  second  marriage,  without  any 
secresy,  that  after  a  short  time,  and  some  chastise- 
ment in  prayers  and  fastings,  they  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  Communion.  And  Basil  (a.d.  32«>- 
379)  in  his  Canonical  epistle  to  bishop  Ampbi- 
lochius  of  Iconium  Axes  one  year  as  the  period 
of  the  suspension  of  digamists  from  communion. 
We  must  thus  consider  that  two  views  on  the 
subject  of  simple  remarriage  at\er  the  death  of 
husband  or  wife  were  abioad  in  the  Church ;  one 
which,  with  Augustin,  looked  U)>on  it  as  merely 
less  honourable  than  monogamy,  and  deemed  it« 
actual  condemnation  a  mark  of  heresy ;  the 
other,  which  looked  upon  it  as  in  itself  an  ofiieoce 
deserving  penance,  however  slight  this  might  be. 
The  latter  view  found  most  colour  as  respects 
second  marriages  after  what  was  deemed  a  re- 
ligious pro£sssion,  as  that  of  the  penitent,  and  of 
the  widow.  See  IV.  Cone.  Carth.  c  104; 
//.  Arlcsy  c  21 ;  Pope  Symmachus,  EpisL  5, 
§  5 ;  V.  Paris,  c.  13,  and  many  others. 

A  more  extraordinary  instance  of  the  enfcree- 
ment  of  monogamy  on  a  particular  class  of 
women  is  confined  to  Spain.    The  13th  Council 
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of  Toledo,  Id  od3,  declared  it  to  be  ''an  execrable 
crime,  and  a  work  of  most  inveterate  iniquity, 
after  the  death  of  kings,  to  affect  the  royal  conch 
of  their  surviving  consorts  **  (c.  5).  This  was 
confirmed  some  years  later  by  the  3rd  Council 
of  Saragossa,  a.d.  691,  which  required  the 
widows  of  the  kings  to  enter  a  convent  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  (c.  5). 

The  penance  for  ordinary  digamy  recurs  in  our 
own  country,  in  the  canons  of  a  Council  held 
under  Archbish'>p  Theodore,  of  Canterbury,  which 
Hxes  it  at  two  days  fasting  from  wine  and  He.sh- 
roeat  every  week  during  the  first  year,  and  tasting 
for  three  consecutive  Lents,  "  but  without  dis- 
missing the  wife"  (c.  26).  But  subject  how- 
ever to  some  such  qualifications,  second  m:ir^ 
riage  after  the  death  of  husband  or  wife  remained 
fully  recognised  as  the  right  of  the  laity.  In 
later  times,  indeed,  so  slight  a  feeling  subsisted 
in  the  Romish  Church  against  re-marriage  among 
the  laity  afler  the  death  of  a  husband  or  wife, 
that  Muratori  (Antiquitates  Medii  Aevij  ii. 
Diss.  20),  says  that  the  Latin  Church  never 
forbade  second,  third,  or  even  more  marriages 
after  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties,  although 
the  ancient  church,  especially  during  the  3rd  and 
4th  centuries,  bore  such  unions  impatiently,  and 
subjected  them  to  penance. 

It  must  now  be  observed  that  the  feeling 
against  second  marriage  traceable  in  early  times 
in  the  records  of  the  Church  gradually  extended 
to  the  Civil  Law,  especially  as  regards  widows. 
The  earliest  laws  which  indicate  this  feeling 
appear  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Theodosius  the 
Great  (a.d.  38(^1-2),  and  are  to  be  found  in  Justi- 
nian's Code,  bk.  v.  tit.  ix.,  De  secundia  nupifiM, 
and  bk.  vi.  tit.  Ivi. 

Substantially  the  Roman  civil  law,  like  that 
of  the  Church,  fully  recognised  the  right  of 
second  marriage  of  a  surviving  husband  or  wife, 
latterly  confining  itself  to  securing  with  especial 
care  the  rights  of  the  issue  of  the  first  marriage. 
The  barbaric  codes  do  not  vary  materially  from 
this  point  of  view.  See  the  iir^tiic/ of  Theodoric, 
c  37 ;  the  Laws  of  Notharis  (a.d.  638  or  643), 
cc  182,  183;  Laws  of  Liutprand  (a.d.  724^ 
vi.  c.  74.  The  laws  of  the  Wisigoths  recognised 
fully  the  right  of  remarriage  after  the  death  of 
a  partner  among  the  laity.  See  the  Laws  of 
Chindaswinth,  bk.  iii.  tit.  1, 1.  4. 

Among  the  Carlovingian  CapiltUaries  is  one 
forbidding  marriage  with  widows  without  their 
priests'  (suorum  sacerdotum)  consent  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  people  (bk.  v.  c.  40).  Mar- 
riages with  professed  widows  were  declared  to 
be  no  true  marriages,  and  the  parties  were  to  be 
separated,  without  any  accusation  being  brought 
against  them,  by  the  priest  or  the  judge,  and 
were  to  be  sent  into  perpetual  exile  (»6.  c  411) ; 
though  another  enactment  (bk.  vii.  c  338)  seems 
to  limit  the  penalty  to  suspension  from  commun- 
ion till  amendment  of  life,  or  in  default  of  such 
amendment,  to  perpetual  exclusion.  If,  indeed, 
a  widow  who  was  also  a  penitent  remarried,  she 
and  her  husband  were  not  to  be  sufiered  to  enter 
the  church  {ib.3}  7,  and  see  AlsoAdd.Q'uirta  c.  88). 
A  woman  who  had  connexion  with  two  brothers 
was  never  tc  marry  again  (ih,  381).  A  limit 
was  even  sought  to  be  imposed  on  the  number 
oi  marriages  which  might  be  contracted:  "Let 
none  tak«  more  than  two  wives,  Mio<^  the  thiixi 
IS  already  su|<eriluous  "  (bk.  vii.  c  406). 


in.  We  come  now  to  a  branch  of  the  subject  oa 
which  the  law  of  tlie  Church  has  seldom  rni 
precisely  in  the  same  groove  as  that  of  the  statu, 
viz.,  remarriage  not  afler  death  of  one  of  th« 
parties,  but  after  divorce  or  separation.  Several 
classes  of  cases  have  here  to  be  distinguished. 
The  first  is  that  in  which  physical  8ei>ai*atioa 
involves  the  presumption  or  at  least  the  possi- 
bility of  death.  The  22nd  Novel  fixed  a  period  ot 
five  years,  afler  which  the  wife  of  a  captive 
husband,  who  could  hear  no  tidings  of  him, 
might  lawfully  marry  again  (c  7).  The  Wisi- 
gothic  Code  was  less  indulgent.  One  of  its  older 
laws  enacted  that  no  woman  might  marry  in 
her  husband's  absence,  till  he  was  known  to  be 
dead ;  otherwise,  on  his  return,  both  she  and  her 
second  husband  were  to  be  given  over  to  him, 
so  that  he  might  do  with  them  what  he  chose, 
whether  by  selling  them  or  in  any  other  way 
(bk.  ii.  t.  ii.  1.  6).  As  respects  the  church,  a 
letter  of  Pope  Innocent  I.  (402-17)  to  Pi-obns 
simply  lays  down  that  where  a  wife  had  been 
carried  into  captivity  and  her  husband  married 
again  in  her  absence,  on  the  return  of  the  for- 
mer the  first  marriage  alone  held  good  {Ep.  9). 
Leo  the  Great  ruled  to  the  same  effect  in  his 
letter  (a.d.  458)  to  Nicetas,  Bishop  of  Aquileia. 
Wives  whose  husbands  had  been  taken  in  war 
were  bound  to  return  to  their  former  husbands 
imder  pain  of  excommunication ;  but  the  second 
husbands  were  not  to  be  held  guilty  for  the  act 
of  marrying  {Ep,  159).  The  Council  in  Trnllo 
(a.d.  692),  more  severe,  decreed  that  the  wife  of 
an  absent  husband  marrying  before  she  was 
certain  of  his  death  was  guilty  of  adultery 
(c  93). 

The  next  group  of  cases  are  those  of  simple 
prolonged  physical  separation.  The  Roman  law 
took  especial  account  of  the  case  of  soldiers. 
The  22nd  Norel  allowed  the  wife  of  a  soldier 
afler  ten  years'  absence,  during  which  she  mnst 
have  repeatedly  pressed  her  husband  by  letters 
or  messages,  whilst  he  either  repelled  her  im- 
portunities, or  wholly  neglected  them,  to  marry 
again,  altering  in  this  respect  a  constitution  o( 
Constantino's  (Cocfe,  bk.  y.  t.  xvii.  1.  7X  which 
seemed  to  fix  four  years  as  a  sufficient  period  of 
separation.  But  the  wife  was  required  to  pre- 
sent a  protest,  apparently  a  written  one,  to  the 
soldier's  superior  officers  (c.  14);  and  the  117th 
Novel  surrounded  this  proceeding  with  certain 
formalities,  requiring  moreover  the  wife  to  wait 
a  year  farther  after  taking  the  step  in  question 
before  she  could  lawfully  marry  again  (1.  11). 
St.  Basil  on  the  other  hand  notices  the  case  in 
his  first  canonical  epistle  to  Amphilochius,  and 
decrees  that  where  the  soldier*s  wife  renuuries, 
the  circumstances  should  be  examined  into,  and 
some  indulgence  shewn  (c.  36).  The  Council 
in  Trullo  adopted  this  view,  and  authorized  a 
soldier,  who  might  return  afler  a  long  absence 
and  find  his  wife  married  to  another,  to  take  her 
back,  indulgence  being  shewn  both  to  the  woman 
and  to  her  second  husband  (c  93). 

Physical  separation  through  captivity  con- 
stitutes the  next  gronp.  A  council  held  nnder 
Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  towards 
the  end  of  the  7th  century,  allows  a  layman,  if 
his  wife  were  by  force  carried  away  into  capti- 
vity, and  he  could  not  recover  her,  to  take  an- 
other, as  being  better  than  to  commit  fornication 
(c.  31)     Afler  such  a  second  marriage  (which 
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eould  be  contrmcted  after  a  twelvemonth,  c.  140), 
he  was  not  at  liberty  to  take  back  his  former 
wife  if  married  to  another,  bat  she  might  her- 
self also  marry  another  husband  (c.  31).  One 
of  the  later  Lombard  laws  (a.d.  721)  enacts  that 
if  any  one  go  away  for  a  matter  of  business  or 
of  trade,  whether  within  a  province  or  ont  of  it, 
and  do  not  return  within  three  yeai*s,  his  wife 
may  apply  to  the  king,  who  may  allow  her  to 
marry  again  (Law  of  Liutprand,  bk.  iii.  c.  4). 

If  we  now  consider  the  case  of  voluntary  de- 
sertion or  divorce,  we  shall  find  considerable 
fluctuation  in  the  rules  and  practice  of  the 
Church  as  to  a  second  marriage  following  there- 
on. St.  Paul  had,  indeed,  admitted  that  desertion 
for  the  faith's  sake  dissolved  the  social  obliga- 
tions of  maiTiage :  ^  If  the  unbelieving  depai-t, 
let  him  depart ;  a  brother  or  a  sister  is  not 
under  bondage  in  such  cases"  (1  Cor.  vii.  15). 
Did  the  not  l^ing  **  under  bondage  "  imply  free- 
dom to  marry  again?  An  alleged  cauon  of 
Gregory  the  Great  is  reported  to  have  ruled  that 
it  was  no  sin  to  do  so  (c.  17).  The  same  conclu- 
sion may,  perhaps,  be  drawn,  as  respects  heresy 
at  least,  from  m  canon  (72)  of  the  Council  in 
Trullo,  which  not  only  forbids  marriage  between 
an  orthodox  person  and  a  heretic,  but  declares 
it  void  and  dissolved ;  and  seems  only  by  way 
of  permission  to  allow  that  where  two  infidels 
have  married,  and  one  comes  to  the  light  of  the 
truth,  he  or  she  may  remain  in  union  with  the 
other.  And  under  the  canons  of  the  English 
Council  under  Theodore,  the  case  would  be  in- 
cluded in  that  of  desertion  generally,  in  which 
it  was  laid  down  that  a  layman  deserted  by  his 
wife  might  after  two  years  take  another  with 
the  bishop's  consent  (c.  140).  Indeed  St.  Basil 
in  the  4th  century  had  ruled  in  his  first  canon- 
ical epistle  to  Amphilochius  that  a  woman  who 
married  a  man  deserted  by  his  wife,  if  dismissed 
on  the  latter's  return,  had  only  fornicated  in 
ignorance,  and  was  not  forbidden  to  marry  again  ; 
though  he  thought  it  better  that  she  should 
remain  single  (c.  46).  The  93rd  canon  of  the 
Council  in  Trullo  confirmed  this  view. 

There  was  indeed  one  case  of  separation,  the 
very  converse  of  that  of  a  Christian  husband  or 
wife  deserted  by  an  infidel  partner,  which  Jus- 
tinian's code  specially  dealt  with,  that  of  the 
husband  or  wife  embracing  the  monastic  pro- 
fession. This  was  held  to  give  freedom  to  the 
other  party  to  marry  again,  although  as  respects 
a  woman,  by  analogy  with  the  law  in  case  of 
remarriage  after  death,  ouly  after  the  expiration 
o{  a  twelvemonth.  She  was,  however,  at  once 
to  send  a  divorce  bona  gratia  to  her  husband 
{Code,  bk.  i.  t.  iii.  1.  53,  §  3 ;  and  see  1.  56 ; 
5th  Nov,  c.  5 ;  22nd  Nov.  c.  5).  The  avoidance 
of  marriage  by  the  religious  profession  was  how- 
ever maintained,  after  the  divorce  bom  gratia 
had  been  forbidden;  see  the  117th  Nov,  cc  10, 
12,  and  the  123rd,  c.  40. 

The  great  struggle  was,  however,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  marriage  atler  divorce.  Our  Lord's  teach- 
ing on  the  subject,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
not  only  in  professed  opposition  to  the  Jewish 
law,  but  in  no  less  signal  opposition  to  the 
Roman,  in  which  the  facilities  for  divorce  were 
simply  scandalous.  The  right  of  divorce  in  spe- 
cified cases,  and  of  subsequent  remarriage  for 
the  innocent  party,  was  mainUiincd  by  the  state 
Ibr  a  long  time  under  the  cmpcroi's  (see  Coae, 


bk.  y.  t.  xvii.).  No  limitation  of  titaie  for  t>- 
marriage  was  fixed  for  the  man  (jLih.  L  8,  {  S» 
ConstitiUion  of  Theodoanu  and  ValentinuM^  AJ)u 
449);  but  by  analogy  with  the  casp  «f  re- 
marriage after  death,  the  woman's  right  tt 
remarry  after  divorce  for  her  husband's  wrooj^ 
or  after  a  divorce  by  mutual  consent,  was 
limited  to  arise  after  the  expiration  of  a  twelve- 
month (§  4  and  1.  9,  Constitution  of  Anadasius, 
A.D.  497).  But  if  she  divorced  herself  from  her 
husband  otherwise  than  in  the  cases  specified, 
she  could  not  remarry  within  five  years,  and 
if  she  did,  became  infamous,  and  the  marriage 
void  (1.  8,  §  4).  The  right  of  remarriage  by  a 
wife  after  the  year  was  by  the  22nd  Aoref 
extended  to  all  casec  of  ''  reasonable "  divorce 
obtained  by  her ;  the  husband  in  the  like  case 
being  always  free  to  remarry  at  once  (cc  16, 18). 
The  divorce  by  mutual  consent,  except  for  the 
sake  of  observing  chastity,  was  however  for- 
bidden by  the  117th  Nocei,  c  10. 

In  Italy  the  right  of  divorce  and  remarriage 
was  maintained  by  the  edict  of  Theodoric  accord- 
ing to  the  old  constitutions  (c.  54),  and  though 
it  cannot  be  traced  through  the  Lombard  laws, 
probably  subsisted  till  the  Carlovingian  conquest, 
when  by  a  capitulary  of  the  year  789,  enacted 
for  Lombardy,  marriage  after  divorce  was  for- 
bidden (bk.  i.  c.  42). 

The  Wisigothic  law  seems  first  to  have  ad- 
mitted divorce,  then  sought  to  forbid  it  alto- 
gether. An  "  ancient "  law  prohibited  a  divorced 
woman  from  remarrying,  and  if  she  did,  ordered 
both  her  and  her  second  husband  to  be  given 
over  to  the  former  one  (bk.  iiL  t.  iL  1.  1). 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  law  of  the  Church,  we 
find  the  Council  of  Eliberis  in  305  forbidding 
communion  even  in  extremis  to  women  leaving 
their  husbands  without  cause  and  marrying 
another  (c.  8).     See  aLo  c  9  and  c.  10. 

Basil  in  his  canonical  epistle  to  Amphilochius 
dwells  at  length  on  the  subject  of  divorces  (c  9). 
He  doubts,  indeed,  whether  a  woman  living  with 
a  divorced  man  is  to  be  treated  as  an  adulteress ; 
but  she  is  one  certainly  who  leaves  her  husband 
and  marries  again.  But  the  deserted  husband  may 
receive  absolution  {<rvyyifOfaT6s  i<m\  and  the 
woman  who  lives  with  him  is  not  condemned; 
though  it  is  otherwise  if  the  man  himself  leaves 
his  wife  (i6.).  Such  a  man  marrying  again  is 
an  adulterer,  and  only  in  the  7th  year  is  to  l>e 
readmitted  among  the  faithful  (c  77).  To  Basil's 
mind,  a  dismissed  wife  should  remain  unmarried 
(c.  48). 

The  African  Council  of  Milevis,  A.D.  416,  the 
17th  canon  of  which  forbids  generally  dismissed 
women  to  marry  other  husbands,  hardly  agrees 
with  an  Irish  Council  of  uncertain  date  held  uiitier 
St.  Patrick,  which  lays  it  down  that  first  mar- 
riages are  not  made  void  by  second  ones,  ^*  unless 
they  have  been  polluted  by  adultery"  (c  28); 
nor  with  the  Council  of  Vannes  {Veneticwn)  in 
465,  which  enacts  excommunication  against  those 
who  having  wives,  except  by  reason  of  fornication, 
without  proof  of  adultery  marry  other  women 
(c  2).  The  Council  of  Hertford  in  673  seems 
to  revert  to  the  stricter  view,  enacting  that  a 
man  is  not  to  leave  his  wife  except  for  fornica- 
tion, nor,  if  dismissing  her,  to  marry  another 
(c.  10).  The  Council  in  Trullo  declai*es  that 
both  the  woman  leaving  her  husband  and  mar- 
rying another,  and  the  mna  leaving  hia  wife  and 
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innnviDg  another,  commit  adaltery,  Aud  enncts 
a  ^niduated  scale  of  penance  for  seven  years 
(c.  88).  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  Council 
under  Theodore  enacts  that  where  a  wife  is  an- 
faithful  a  man  might  dismiss  her  and  marry 
another,  the  woman  however  not  to  be  allowed 
to  marry  her  lover  (c.  143).  And  yet  by  a  seem- 
.ugly  strani;e  contradiction  it  is  enacted  that  a 
harlot's  husband  may  not  marry  any  other  woman 
during  her  lifetime  (c.  166),  the  case  aimed  at 
being  probably  that  of  a  marriage  with  a  full 
knowledge  that  the  woman  did  not  mean  to 
leave  her  course  of  life.  Among  the  Excerpts 
from  the  chapters, "  de  remediis  peccatorum,"  by 
the  same  archbishop,  published  in  the  Anecckfta 
of  Martene,  we  find  that  the  penance  assigned 
to  a  man  dismissing  his  wife  and  marrvmg 
another  is  seven  years  **  with  tribulation,  be- 
sides  five  years  of  lighter  penance.  If  the  wife 
departed,  and  the  husband  married  agam,  his 
penance  was  for  one  year  only. 

A  letter  (7)  of  Pope  Zacharias  (a.d.  741-51)  to 
Pepin  as  mayor  of  the  palace,  enjoins  again  the 
excommunication  of  laymen  dismissing  their 
wives  and  taking  others  in  their  place  (c  7), 
and  reiterates  the  prohibition  against  marriage 
atHer  divorce  (c  12),  which  we  find  also  repeated 
in  the  replies  made  by  Pope  Stephen  II.  in  754 
to  cert^iin  queries  put  to  him  when  he  was  at 
Quierry  in  France  (c.  5). 

Under  Charlemagne  a  different  spirit  be- 
comes obvious.  The  law  is  made  stricter,  but 
the  rulers  are  above  it.  All  injunctions  to 
morality  on  the  part  of  the  popes  were  power- 
less against  the  pass^ions  of  their  Carlovingian 
(tatrons.  See  the  curious  letter  addressed  by 
Stephen  III.  (a.d.  768-70)  to  Charlemagne  and 
Carloman  his  son,  then  associated  with  him  on 
the  throne. 

The  Council  of  Aix  in  789  (c.  42)  and  the 
Council  of  Friuli  in  791  (c.  10),  endorsing  the 
rtricter  construction  of  our  Lord's  words  as  to 
divorce,  enacted  that  afler  a  divorce  for  adultery 
neither  party  should  marry  again.  The  latter, 
however,  **  by  indulgence,"  allowed  those  who 
were  separated  for  consanguinity's  sake  on 
discovery  to  marry  again,  if  they  could  not  re- 
main unmarried,  which  it  recommended  them  to 
do ;  but  if  they  wilfully  contracted  such  a  mar- 
riage they  were  after  separation  to  do  penance 
all  their  lives  and  never  marry  again,  nor  could 
their  children  inherit  from  them  (c.  8).  The 
prohibitions  against  a  second  marriage  after 
divorce  are  repeated  in  the  Capitularies,  bk. 
vii.  cc.  73,  382  (the  latter  expressly  includ- 
ing the  case  of  adultery);  bk.  v.  c.  300,  Add. 
qwirta  cc.  118-161, — the  prohibition  being  here 
extendeil  to  marrying  again  after  "'  killing  a  wife 
without  cause."  And  the  edict  of  Charlemagne 
(a.d.  814)  directs  inquiry  whether  all  men  noble 
or  ignoble,  have  lawful  wives,  ''not  the  dis- 
missed wives  of  others." 

Strange  to  say,  the  Eastern  empire  presented 
at  this  same  period  a  similar  scandal  to  that  of 
the  imperial  court  of  the  west.  The  Emperor 
Constantine  had  sent  his  wife  to  a  convent  and 
married  another,  the  Archbishop  Joseph  per- 
lorming  the  ceremony.  For  so  doing  he  was 
ejected  by  the  patriarch  Tarasius,  but  received  to 
communion  by  a  Constantinopolitan  synod  in  806 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Theodoras  Studita  and 
»f  the  monks,  and   another  assembly  in   809, 


declared  the  em}>eror*s  marriage  to  be  lawful,  on 
the  shameful  ground  that  **  the  divine  laws  can 
do  nothing  against  kings." — It  is  somewhat  curi- 
ous to  add  that  a  Nestorian  synod  held  in  Persia 
in  804,  follo>ving  the  stricter  view,  had  laid  it 
down  that  after  a  divorce  for  fomicatfon  neither 
husband  nor  wife  could  marry  again. 

To  sum  up  the  conclusions  of  this  inquiry,  we 
find— 1st,  that  as  respects   the   clergy,  a  rule 
borrowed  from  Leviticus  or  derived  from  its  pre- 
scriptions was  held  by  the  church  to  forbid  to  the 
clergy  all  marriages  which  should  on  either  side 
be  of  a  digamoos  character ;  and  that  although 
this  rule  was  evidently  constantly  infringed  in 
practice,  and  its  infringements  oftentimes  con- 
doned in  the  past,  it  was  neveilheless  steadily 
upheld  as  binding  throughout  the  whole  period 
to  which  this  work  refers,  and  latterly  extended 
or  sought  to  be  extended  to  the  inferior  clergy ; 
the  one  open  protest  against  its  application  being 
that  of  a  Nestorian  synod  in  Persia,  towards  the 
end  of  the  5th  century.     2nd,  that  as  respects 
the   laity,   notwithstanding  the  stricter  views 
taken  by  several  writers  of  the  earlier  church, 
the  right  of  remarriage  after  the  death  of  m 
husband    or    wife    became    firmly   established, 
though  in  the  Eastern  church  such  marriages 
were  subjected   to  some  ceremonial  disparage- 
ment, and  were   generally    sought  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  penances  more  or  less  severe.     3rd, 
that  considerable  fluctuation  in  the  views  and 
practice  of  the  Church  seems  to  have  prevailed 
on  the  subject  of  remarriage  after  separation  or 
divorce,  and  that  whilst  second  marriages  in  such 
cases  were  generally  condemned  by  the  letter  of 
the  canon  law  towards  the  end  of  the  8th  and 
beginning  of  the  9th  centuries,  the  sovereigns 
both  of  the  East  and  West  set  such  prohibitions 
at  nought  for  themselves,  and  parted  with  their 
wives  to  marry  others  almost  at  their  will. 
(See  also  BiOAxr).  [J.  M.  L.] 

DIGNITAS.  A  well-known  classical  words 
id,  quo  quis  re  aliqui  dignus  est,  as  Facciolati 
defines  it.  By  degrees  it  was  used  as  a  generic 
term  for  ranks  or  offices,  ''Dignitas  equestriA, 
senaioria,  constUaris"  and  so  forth.  From  Pliny 
downwards,  by  '*  dignitates "  were  frequently 
meant  '*  magistracies."  The  well-known  notitia, 
or  *'  Table  of  dignities  of  the  Roman  Empire  in 
the  east  and  west,"  which  Paucirolus  thinks 
may  have  been  published  about  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Theodosiui  the  youngtr  in  its  present 
shape,  was  probably  commenced  under  Augustus 
(Bdcking*s  Notit.  p.  liii.-v.).  They  form  the 
subject  of  the  6th  book  in  the  Theodosian  Code, 
and  of  the  1st  and  last  books  in  that  of  Justinian 
(Gothofred  Op.  Jurid.  Min.  pp.  1263,  1374,  and 
1415-18).  All,  of  course,  were  purely  secular ; 
but,  in  process  of  time,  when  ecclesiastics  were 
promoted  to  secular  offices,  and  ecclesiastical 
offices  themselves  began  to  confer  as  much  social 
distinction  as  secular,  people  talked  of  "digni- 
ties "  in  the  Church  as  freely  as  in  the  State. 
Hence,  retrospectively,  this  term  might  be  ex- 
tended to  the  offices  of  bishop,  metropolitan, 
archbishop,  patriarch,  pope,  cardinal,  bishop- 
suffragan,  archpriest,  archdeacon,  chancellor,  &e., 
though,  as  matter  of  fact,  it  was  never  applied 
to  them  till  it  had  been  used  to  denote  later  and 
more  subordinate  posts  first.  In  ecclesiastical 
parlance,  tays  Ducange,  *'  when  a  benefice  in- 
cluded tee  idministration  of  ecclesiastical  affaici 
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with  jnriadlction,  it  vu  cmlled  k  dlKDitf."  And 
rhoiiMsnn,  tfl  the  ami  pnrpOM,  tpe»ks  of  "  pro- 
THta,  deaiu,  (tfwjrdi,  chuuberluu,  tnuuren, 
ocllarcn,  md  ucriitaiu,  u  (inong  th<  '  diKaitIa ' 
inseparnbla  rrom  catbednla  tmd  abbcri "  (Dt  Bert. 
i  iL  TO).  True,  we  meet  with  aoae  of  these 
worda  in  their  receiTed  eccluiutiol  meuing 
l«rore  the  9tb  ceotury;  nor  wu  it  till  then, 
pralnblf,  that  eeclesiaelical  officu  of  —  '-'-' 
began  to  b«  ityled  "dlEDitiei:"  ■!""  -- 
they  had  i>een  thii  bug  before. 

DIUI880RT  LETTEES.  (i.teroe  dimia- 
eriaetformatae ;  iwurra\ai  i^iroXuTUtai.)  Letten 
giTcn  by  a  biihop  to  one  of  his  clerki  removiag 
iuto  aaother  diocese  ;  or  to  a  Inymui  of  hii  dio- 
cese desiring  to  be  ordained  elsewhere.  [See 
Bnuop,  p.  232:  Cohhemdatobt  LrriEBS.] 


..  In  ai 
reoeiTO  a  clerk  froi 


u  forbidden 


(tiled  in  aaother  diocese  (atleriui  plebii  hominrm), 
without  the  eipresa  and  fonnil  consent  of  the 
biihop  of  that  diocese  (Cone.  A'icon.  i.  c  16; 
C.  Sanfti  CO.  16,  18,  a.d.  3*7-,  C.  Caiiiag.  i. 
c.  5,  AJi.  318 1  d  Thurin.  c  T ;  C.  Araiuic.  I. 
e.8,  9;  C.  in  Tevilo,  c.  17;  Ordo  Horn.  Vlff. 
p.  in).  Keeden,  psalmiita,  and  doorkeepers, 
were  included  uoder  the  deaignation  of  clerki 
((7.  Oa-a.  iii.  c  31 ;  compare  Augustine,  ^litil. 
235,  240,  242>  A  bishop  wai  not  to  hinder 
a  preihjrttr  of  his  diocese  from  being  ordained 
bishop  of  a  church  to  which  he  wai  elected, 
nor  was  one  who  had  a  superfluity  of  clerks 
to  refuse  them  to  a  diocece  where  there  were 
too  few  (C.  Carlh.  iii.  c  4S).  The  decision  in 
" OS  to  hare  rested  with  the 


which  a 


lianus,  wished  to  reclaim  a  tectorwho  belonged 
Ifl  hii  diocese  by  birth,  Ihongh  he  belonged  by 
baptism  to  the  bishop  who  had  ordained  him, 
tIpigoniuB,  it  wBfl  ruled  that  the  lector  belonged 
to  the  diocese  of  his  baptism,  to  which  he  had 
coma  as  a  catechnmeo  with  commendatory  let- 
ters (<7.  Carth.  iii.  c  44). 

The  rules,  however,  with  regard  to  the  ordi- 
mtion  of  citraneous  laymen  were  probably  never 

related  to  clerics.  Origen,  an  Aleiandrian,  was 
ordained  presbyter  by  the  bishops  of  Caesaren 
and  Jerusalem,  much  to  the  indignation  of  his 
own  bishop,  Demetrius;  there  was,  however,  in 
Origen's  case  a  special  reason — his  mutilation — 
why  he  should  not  be  ordained  (Eu^eb.  //.  E. 
Ti.  8,  26,  27).  Jerome  was  oniained  priest  at 
Antioch,  neither  the  church  of  his  birth  nor  of 
his  baptism.  And  there  are  other  iutoDces  of 
the  like  kind. 

The  theory  on  which  alt  this  rests  is  that  a 
bishop  by  the  act  of  ordination  acquired  a  per- 
netmii  right  to  the  services  of  the  clerks  whom 
he  ordained  ("Qnisqaii  temel  in  h£c  ecclesii  ordl- 
nem  eacrum  accei^Ht,  egrediendi  ei  ii  ulterius 
lirentiam  non  hnbet."    Greg.  Magn.  Episl.  v.  38). 


dioeene  (Thomasrin,  S<ma  tt  Vttiu  Scchwiai  Di*- 
ciplaa.  n,  i.  1  E). 

2.  It  wa«  probably  (Vom  the  same  notlen,  el 
the  clerk*  being  bound  by  *  pecallar  allegisnce 
to  their  bishop,  that  the  practice  arose  of  re- 
quiring the  cler^,  and  **religloua"  pervm 
generally,  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  bishop 
before  they  approached  their  king  or  lord  (don- 
nam)  for  the  purpoM  of  liking  benetioe*  (Cbw^ 
Avrtlian.  i.  c.  7.  a.d.  Sll.  This  csnon  i^  hsw- 
«rer,  wanting  in  Mveral  MSS.).  [C] 

DINGOLTINGA,  COUNCIL  OF  (Dinjo;. 
viagtn^'),  at  Dingoliing,  on  the  river  Isar,  in 
Bavaria,  A.D.  772,  under  Tasiilo,  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
passed  13  canons  upon  discipline  and  reformation 
of  manuera.  Labb.  Cone.  vi.  1794,  tT95;  U 
Colnte,  Arnial.  o.  in  on.  770 ;  Uarzheim,  Omc 
Otrmaa.  I.  13a  [A.  W,  H.] 

DIOCESE.  The  word  Sio^iro,  lignltying 
in  Its  general  sense  any  kind  of  adminiatrstion, 
came  to  be  specificAlly  applied  by  the  Romans  to 
a  FndHBia,  but  to  one  of  the  leaser  sort,  for 
Cicero  speaki  of  hii  Provincia  Cilidensi*  "rai 
*  Jroin^irtit  Asiatiou  attribatM  foiMe  * 
(£pisi.  ad  Font.  lib.  liii.  ep.  67). 

At  a  later  period,  bowcTer,  when  Constantint 

remodelled  the  dvil  diviiions  of  the  emigre,  a 

dioctiii,  instead  of  being  ■  minor  province,  con- 

'    li  within  it  several  provinces.    Thus,  An-  in- 

Ee,  there  were  ten  prorincea  in  the  Egyptian 

tse.      About  the  same  time  the  word  jxueed 

I  the  terminology  of  the  civil   goremmeDt 

that  of  the  church.     It  was  employed  in  a 

1  analogoui  to  it)  Mcular  application,  and 

lignified  an  ageregnte  not  merely  of  aeveral  dis- 

govemed  each  by  its  own  bishop,  but  of 

several  provinces  (Jwafix'B')  ™oh  preskled  over 

£iarch  or  Patriarch  [Exarch].  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  the  Council  of  Constantinople  (can.  2)  iptiti 
of  the  Asian  and  Pontic  dioceses,  and  the  Couotil 
of  Ephesus  of  the  Egyptian  diocese.  Aiuliniirii 
JffTi*  i,  iit\Xii  iwapxi"  Ix''""  ''  '"""p.  aayi 
Baisamoo,  ai  Can.  fX.  Condi.  Oiakxd.  That  canon 
gives  an  appeal  from  the  head  of  the  province, 
the  metropolitan,  to  the  head  of  the  Aimnfffii  in 
these  words  ;  ii  I)  wphs  rhr  T^t  atrfli  iwapxli 
MfTpoToXJ-nt'  iwIiritDitDi  fl  rXiipiaii  ifi^w0^ 
Tolij,  KaTiiXii/ifliwFnn  )J  t1>p  ({apx"'  "rii  JwitV 
cr»vf  It  ^hy  T^f  0airt\€tia6<nii  Korffru-rtntw^ 
A(Dt  9p6rar,  nal  hr'  alrr^  iiKttiiittt.  About  the 
same  period  the  word  diooeu  began  also  to  as- 
sume the  sense  which  has  finally  prevailed  lo 
the  cidusion  of  that  just  mentioEied,  and  to  be 
used  to  signify  the  district  governed  by  a  single 
bishop.     For  the  three   first  centuries  this  was 

also  to  be  called  dioeoesit,  as  in  the  Council  ol 
Carthage  (see  Bing.  '4nl^.  bk.  ii.  ii.  %  2)  we 
'  sve  "  Placuit  nt  nemini  sit  facnltaa,  relidi 
rinci|H<li  cathedrl,  ad  aliquam  ecclesiam  in  dioe- 
iferre."     In  point  of  fact. 


r,  the  1 


which  p 


tho9< 


of     : 


that  is,  setting  the  clerk  free  from  his  allcg 
to  his  fint  bi'hop,  and  transferriug  the 
fowen  over  him  to  the  bishop  of  his  ndoplcd 


n  degree  its  general  rather  than  iti  tech- 
sense,  is  funnd  applied  in  turn  ta  tvt'f 
of  ecclesiastical  territorial  diviiion.  For. 
Hincmar  (A^n'sf.  ad  Xkiil-aim)  nsei  it  o 
rovinceof  a  metropolitan  ("  Don  solum  dioe- 

sub  <lnobus  reicibus  habetur  I'ivi).")^ 
r  .illeges  other  autiiorities  to  show  that  th» 
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vord  is  sometimes  employed  in  a  sense  closely 
resembling  our  word  parish,  riz.  the  district  of 
A  sinj^le  church  in  a  diocese.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  this  was  a  Latin,  and  esiiecially  an 
African  use  of  the  term  (Thomass.  I.  L  c.  A). 

Considered  in  the  acceptation  of  the  word, 
which  has  prevailed  in  later  times  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  others,  a  bishop's  diocese  and  his 
power  over  it  are  thus  spoken  of  in  the  4th 
century — 

"Ejcourroy  itriffKoirov  41^ovfflaif  ^X*iP  t^s  ktmrov 
wapoiKlas,  Siwicfty  re  Kork  r^y  iKdtrr^  iwifid\- 
\ov<ray  ivKifitieuft  fco)  vpSroiay  iroici(r0at  irdtoiyf 
rrjs  X^P^^  ''^'  ^^  ^'^  jauTov  ttSKiv  &s  ical 
X*tporopt7y  irptcrfivripovs  Ktd  9uuc6vovt,  KoX 
fitrii  KpifftQfS  (Kcurra  9uOiafifidiftip,  wfpair4pw  8i 
uriH^y  irpdrrtty  lwix*^p*'^  ^^X^  fov  rris  fiiirpO' 
irdXcMS  dtriCKStroVf  ixriHh  ainhy  &yfv  t^b  r£y 
\oiiroiy  yy^firis.     {ConcU.  Anthch,  can.  9.) 

It  has  been  thought  that,  from  every  bishop 
having  a  right  to  erect  new  churches  in  his  own 
diocese,  and  to  set  up  a  cross  on  the  spot  where 
they  were  to  be  placed,  his  diocese  has  sometimes 
(>een  called  trravpoir'tiyioy  (Bing.  viii.  9,  5). 

The  canonical  rule  was  not  only  that  a  diocese 
should  have  but  one  bishop,  but  that  a  bishop 
should  have  but  one  diocese.  In  subsequent  times, 
however,  the  latter  part  of  this  rule  was  much 
broken  down  by  the  practice  of  **commenda." 
This  practice  came  into  use  on  various  grounds. 
One  of  these  is  thus  indicated  by  Thomassin : — 
'Mncursationes  barbarorum  juges  et  cruentis- 
simae  Fundand  civitate  episcopum  plebemque 
propemodum  omnem  effngarant.  Cum  viduata 
tunc  pastore  suo  fuisset  Terracina,  Fundanum 
sibi  postulavit  episcopum.  Confirmata  est  a 
Gregurio  Magno  ea  electio,  a  quo  jussus  est  Ag- 
nellus  titulum  et  administrationem  gerere  eccle- 
siac  Terracinensis,  et  nihil  secius  veluti  com- 
in<*nilatam  sibi  curare  ecclesiam  Fundanam.  *  Sic 
t<»  Terracinensis  ecclesiae  cardinalem  constitui- 
mus  esse  saccrdotem,  ut  et  Fundensis  ecclesiae 
)Hiutit'ex  e^.se  non  desinas'"  (Thomassin,  pt.  ii. 
lib.  3,  cap.  10). 

In  other  cases  a  vacant  diocese  was  simply 
committed  to  the  care  of  a  neighbouring  bishop 
till  a  successor  could  be  appointed.  This  was  in 
the  earlier  times  the  most  common  species  of 
commenda,  and  was  of  course  temporary  only. 

Sometimes  there  was  a  kind  of  double  com- 
menda, the  pope  commending  to  the  care  of  a 
neighbouring  bishop  a  diocese  whose  own  dio- 
cesan was  occupied  in  administering  the  affairs 
of  another  church  previously  commended  to  him. 

In  other  instances,  again,  where  a  bishop  was 
under  sentence  of  penance,  the  affairs  of  his 
church  were  entrusted  to  another,  or  to  the 
metropolitan,  until  he  was  restored.  "Emeri- 
tensc  Conrilium  Metropolitano  commendavit 
ecclesias  eorum  epi&coporum,  qui  ad  poenitentiam 
secedere  jussi  fuerant,  quod  aConcilio  Provinciali 
ahfuissent"  (Thomassin,  pt.  ii.  lib.  3,  c.  11). 

In  one  instance  Childeric  appears  to  have  com- 
men«led  a  diocese  to  the  care  of  an  abbot  (ibid.). 

At  first  the  bishop  to  whom  a  diocese  was 
com  mended  ap}>ears  only  *o  have  received  his 
actual  exjwnses.  Gregory  the  Great,  however, 
wlien  I'aulus  had  charge  of  Naples  during  a  va- 
cancy, dirt'cteti  as  follows  : — **  Pracdicto  Paulo 
(ontum  solidos  et  unum  puerulum  orphanum 
qu«m  ipse  clegerit  pro  labore  suo  de  eadem  cc- 
clcsii  {&c'\^  dari  "  (^tid.  c.  10). 


By  degrees  large  profits  were  derived  from  a 
commenda,  and  it  thus  became  an  object  of  am- 
bition, and  was  bestowed  by  popes  and  sovereigns 
withont  reason  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Church.  In  later  times  it  became  a  flagrant 
abuse,  but  its  worst  forms  belong  perhaps  mainly 
to  a  period  beyond  our  present  limits.  It  came 
to  be  held  in  perpetuity,  instead  of  for  a  limited 
period,  and  the  revenues  of  two  or  more  sees 
were  accumulated  upon  one  person  as  a  provi- 
sion for  life. 

One  peculiar  kind  of  commenda  must  not  be 
omitted,  viz.  where  a  part  of  the  revenues  of  a 
church  was  assigned  to  a  great  lay  noble,  in 
return  for  his  taking  on  himself  its  defence 
against  its  heathen  or  other  enemies.  Snch  pro- 
tectorates were  common  in  the  more  disturbed 
periods.  They  are  styled  '  commendae  militares.' 
In  the  same  manner  and  on  like  grounds  the 
sovereigns  retained  to  themselves  portions  of 
church  property.  But  the  subject  of  Commendae 
is  too  large  to  be  discussed  at  length  here.  The 
learning  of  the  whole  subject  will  be  found  in 
Thomassin. 

The  limits  of  dioceses  were  probably  fixed  in 
the  first  instance  by  local  or  accidental  circum- 
stances. *  They  differed  widely  in  size  and  popu- 
lation. Details  on  these  points  will  be  found 
under  NonriA.  It  is  more  important  to  ob- 
serve that  when  too  large  they  were,  not  un- 
frequently,  divided,  as  in  the  following  instant : 
— ^  In  the  Council  of  Lucus  Augusti,  or  Lugo, 
under  King  Theodemir,  anno  569,  a  complaint 
was  made  that  the  dioceses  in  Gallaecia  [in 
Spain]  were  so  large  that  the  bishops  could 
scarce  visit  them  in  a  year:  upon  which  an 
order  was  made,  that  several  new  bishoprics  and 
one  new  metropolis  should  be  erected,  which  was 
accordingly  done  by  the  bishops  then  in  council, 
who  made  Lugo  to  be  the  new  metropolis,  and 
raised  several  other  episcopal  sees  out  of  the  old 
ones,  as  declared  in  the  acts  of  that  council " 
(Bing.  ix.  vi.  §  16). 

As  his  own  diocese  was  the  proper  sphere  of 
the  action  of  a  bishop,  in  acting  in  the  diocese  of 
another  he  was  under  certain  restrictions.  These 
prevailed  at  all  times  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
but  seem  eventually  to  have  been  laid  down  in 

•  "  The  Diocese,"  says  Mflman.  •*  grew  up  in  two  ways— 
L  In  the  larger  cities  the  rapid  increase  of  the  CbrlsUans 
led  necessarily  to  the  formation  of  separate  congregations, 
which  to  a  certain  extent,  required  eadi  Its  proper  orgs- 
nization.  yet  invariably  remained  subordinate  to  the 
•Ingle  bishop.  In  Rome,  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  century,  there  were  above  forty  churches,  rendering 
allegiance  to  the  prelate  of  the  metropolis.  2.  Chris- 
tianity was  first  establliihed  In  the  towns  and  cities,  and 
from  each  oentm  diffused  itself  with  more  or  less  sooceas 
into  the  adjacent  country,  in  some  of  these  country 
congregatloBri,  bishops  appear  to  have  been  established, 
yet  their  choreplscopi,  or  rural  bishops,  maintained  some 
subordination  to  the  head  of  the  Mother  Church ;  or 
where  the  converts  were  fewer,  the  rural  Christians  re- 
mained meml>ers  of  the  Mother  Church  in  the  City.  In 
Africa,  frum  the  immense' number  of  bishops,  each  com- 
munity seeros  to  have  had  Its  own  superior;  but  thlA 
^at  peculiar  to  ihiM  province.  In  gputtral.  ihe  churches 
at^cent  to  the  towns  or  cities  rltber  originally  were,  or 
Itccam**,  the  diocese  of  the  City  Bishop :  for  as  soon  aii 
Christianity  bocamp  the  religion  of  the  State,  the  powers 
of  thn  rural  lii«jbops  wore  restricted,  and  the  offlo^  at 
Irag^h  was  <>ithf>r  aboIUh^d,  or  fell  Into  disuse."— //is<or^ 
of  CkrutianU^.  Book  iv.  cb.  I. 
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the  later  canon  law  as  follows,  y\z.  that  a  bishop 
may  perform  divine  offices  and  use  his  episcopal 
habit  in  the  diocese  of  another,  without  leave, 
but  not  perform  any  act  of  jurisdiction;  and  it 
has  even  been  said,  that  jurisdiction  cannot  be 
exercised  by  a  bishop  of  another  place,  though 
with  the  consent  of  the  diocesan,  except  over 
such  as  willingly  submit  themselves  to  his 
authority.  And  where  the  holder  of  a  benefice 
in  one  diocese  resides  in  another,  the  bishop  in 
whose  diocese  he  resides  may  proceed  against 
him  for  an  offence,  but  the  punishment,  so  far  as 
it  affects  his  benefice,  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
bishop  where  the  benefice  is  (Gibson's  Codex, 
pp.  133,  134). 

See  also  Bishop  :  Exarch  :  Parish. 

Authorities :  Thoma»sinus,  Vetus  et  Nova 
Ecclesiae  discipUna.  Bingham.  Ayliffe,  Parergon 
JuriM  Canonicu  Suicer's  ThesauruSy  8,  v,  Atoi- 
*icri<ris  and  trravpowiiyioy,  [B.  S.] 

DI0CLE8,  martyr  at  Histrias  (?  Istria), 
commemorated  May  24  {Mart.  Rom,  Vet.,  Adonis ; 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DI0D0RU8.  (1)  Presbyter,  martyr  at  Rome 
with  Marianus  the  deacon  and  many  others; 
commemorated  Dec.  1  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(2)  of  Perga,  Upofidfnvs;  commemorated 
April  21  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

•    DIODOTUB,  Saint,  of  Africa;    commemo- 
rated, with  Anesius,  March  31  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

DIOGENES,  Saint,  in  Macedonia;  comme- 
morated April  6  {Mart  Usuardi>        [W.  F.  G.] 

DIOMEDES,  martyr  at  NIcaea,  a.d.  288; 
commemorated  June  9  {Mart.  Usuardi) ;  Aug. 
1 6  {Cal.  Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DIONYSIA.  (1)  Martyr  at  Lamosacum  with 
Peter,  Andrew,  and  Paul ;  commemorated  May 
15  (Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  in  Africa  with  seven  others ;  com- 
memorated Dec  6  {Mart.  Bom,  Fef.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DIONY8IU8.  (1)  Martyr  in  Lower  Armenia 
with  Emiiianus  and  Sebastian;  commemorated 
Feb.  8  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr ;  commemorated  with  Ammonius, 
Feb.  14  {Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(8)  Martyr  at  Aquileia  with  Hilarius  the 
bishop,  Tatian  the  deacon,  Felix  and  Largus; 
commemorated  March  16  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(4)  Bishop  of  Corinth ;  commemorated  April  8 
{Mart.  Usuai'di). 

(6)  Saint,  uncle  of  Pancratius ;  commemorated 
May  12  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(6)  Bishop  and  confessor  under  Constantius ; 
deposition  at  Milan,  May  25  {Mart.  Hieron., 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(7)  Martyr  at  Si^nada  wi^h  Democritus  and 
Secundus ;  commemorated  July  31  {Mart.  Usu- 
ardi). 

(8)  Saict,  of  Phrygfia;  commemorated  Sept. 
20  ( /6.). 

(9)  The  Areopagite,  bishop  of  Athens  and 
martyr  under  Adrian;  commemorated  Oct.  3 
{Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi,  Cal.  By- 
zant.);  Oct.  17  {Cat.  Armen.). 

(10)  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  martyr  with  Rrs- 
iicus  the  presbyter  and  Eleuthcrius  the  (ieacon : 
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commemorated  Oct.  9  {Mart  Rom.  Vet.,  ffiermL, 
Bedac,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(11)  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  martyr 
under  Valerian  and  Gallienns,  A.D.  265;  com- 
memorated Nov.  17  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi)*  Maslcarram  17  =  Sept.  14  {Cd. 
Ethiop.y 

(12)  The  Pope,  under  Claudius  II. ;  depoeitioi 
at  Rome  Dec  26  {Mart.  Hicron.,  Usuardi) ;  Dec. 
27  {Cai.  BwJier.). 

(18)  Martyr  with  Petrus  Lampsacenns  and 
his  companions;  commemorated  May  18  {CaL 
Byzant.). 

(14)  One  of  the  Seven  Sleepen  of  Ephesus; 
commemorated  Oct.  22  {CaL  Byzant.y   [W.  F.  G.j 

DIOS,  Asceta,  Holy  Father,  under  Theodo- 
sius  the  Great;  commemorated  July  19  {CaL 
Byzant.).  [W.  F.  6.] 

DIOSCORUS.  (1)  Martyr  under  Numerian; 
commemorated  Feb.  25  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Hieron., 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  The  reader,  martyr  m  Egypt;  comme- 
morated May  18  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Adonis^ 
Usuardi). 

(8)  Martyr  at  Alexandria,  with  Heron,  Arse- 
nius,  and  Isidorus,  under  Decius;  commemontei 
Dec  14  {lb.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DI08CUBUS,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  A.D. 
454 :  commemorated  Maskarram  7  =  Sept.  4,  and 
Tekemt  17  =Oct.  14  (CaL  Etkiop.).    [W.  F.  G.] 

DIOSPOLIS,  or  Lvdda,  probably  Raxah 
(Council  of),  a.d.  415,  of  14  bishops  under 
their  metropolitan,  Eulogius  of  Caesarea ;  where 
Pelagius,  having  been  examined,  by  anathema- 
tising 12  propositions  that  had  been  imputed  to 
him,  and  making  profession  of  12  orthodox  prc^- 
positions  in  their  stead,  was  acquitted,  and  de- 
clared to  be  in  the  communion  of  the  Catholif 
Church  (Mansi,  iv.  311-20).  (TS.  S.  Ff] 

DIPPING.    [Baptisii.] 

DIPTYCH8.  (Afm-wxa,  Upclk  U\roi,  Kord- 
\oyos;  diptycha,  matriculae^  nomina,  tabmiae.) 
1.  The  name  of  diptych  is  given  to  a  tablet,  pri- 
marily two-leaved,  as  the  word  implies,  in  which 
were  contained  the  names  of  Christiana,  living 
and  dead,  to  be  recited  during  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist.  It  would  seem  that  the  origin  of 
the  custom  is  to  be  referred  to  the  primitive 
practice  by  which  the  members  of  a  church 
brought  offerings  of  bread  and  wine  from  which 
were  taken  the  sacred  elements.  Then,  before 
the  consecration,  the  names  of  those  who  had 
so  contributed  were  read  aloud,  as  well  as  those 
of  deceased  membere  of  the  church  whom  it  was 
wished  specially  to  commemorate. 

This  primary  use  was  subsequently  extended 
so  as  to  include  the  names,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
sovereigns,  patriarchs,  bisiiops,  and  the  like,  as 
well  as  of  those  who  had  deserved  well  in  any 
way  of  the  church ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
conjunction  with  departed  saints  and  confessors, 
a  special  mention  was  thought  desirable  in  eoch 
church  of  those  who  had  previously  been  ita 
bishops.  The  great  length  to  which  these  lists 
ncce&sarily  grew  caused  the  habit  of  redtiug 
them  fully  to  be  subsequently  abandoned,  but  in 
some  form  or  other  the  practice  has  been  retained 
in  both  the  Eastern  and  the  Roman  Church. 

This  custom  was  doubtless  primarily  suggested 
as  to  its  form  by  the  practice  which  prevailed 
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under  the  Roman  Empire*  by  which  couKnU, 
praetors,  aediles,  and  other  magistrate:}  were 
wont  to  distribute  to  their  friends  and  the 
|»eople,  on  the  day  on  which  they  entered  office, 
tiiblets  inscribed  with  their  names,  and  con- 
taining their  portraits,  in  token  of  the  commence- 
ment of  their  magistracy.  (See  e.  g.  Cod,  Theodaa. 
de  expensis  ludorum,  15,  tit.  9,  §  1 ;  Symmachus, 
£pi8t.  ii.  81,  T.  56,  x.  119 ;  Claadianos,  De  Sec, 
Consulatu  Stilichonis,  347.)  Fot  another  pos- 
sible, but  certainly  not  probable,  connection  of 
the  use  of  Christian  diptychs  with  an  earlier 
heathen  custom,  see  Casaubon's  Animad,  in 
Athenaeum^  vi.  14. 

2.  Diptycha  episooporum  {KordKoyof  r&p  iwi' 
arndfrm^;  comp.  Cataloous  HIBRATICUS,  p.  317). 
We  shall  now,  however,  confine  ourselves  to  the 
subject  of  diptychs  as  used  in  the  Chnstian 
Church,  and  shall  refer  first  to  that  class  of  them 
m  which  were  inscribed  the  names  cf  deceased 
prelates.  Each  diarch  would  of  course  specially 
commemorate  its  own  past  bishops,  or  at  any 
rate  the  more  renowned  among  them,  and  thus 
in  these  local  fasti  we  may  see  the  germs  of  later 
calendars  and  martyrologies.  An  interesting 
illustration  of  the  employment  of  these  tabeliae 
episcopaiei  is  furnished  by  the  well  known  case 
of  St.  Chrysostom,  whom  the  persecution  of  his 
inveterate  foes  drove  into  exile  [Chalcrdon, 
p.  333];  and  even  after  his  death  would  have 
refused  his  name  a  place  on  the  diptychs  as  a 
denial  of  his  orthodoxy :  the  insertion  of  his  name 
in  the  prayers  of  the  church,  when  his  friends 
were  strong  enough  to  obtain  it,  is  spoken  of  as 
the  usual  privilege  of  departed  bishops  (Socrates, 
JUist,  EccL  vii.  25 ;  comp.  Theodoret,  Hiti.  EccL 
T.  35). 

Another  illustration  may  be  taken  from  Venan- 
tins  Fortunatus  (^Poem,  vii.  35,  de  S,  Martino ; 
PairoL  IxxxTiu.  332). 

**  Nomina  vestra  l^gat  patrlarvhls  atqae  pmpbetis 
Cut  bodie  In  templo  Diptjcfaus  edit  ebur.** 

The  names  thus  engraved  on  the  tablets  were 
recited,  as  has  been  said,  during  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist.  See,  for  example,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  conference  at  Carthage  between 
the  Catholics  and  Donatists  (411  A.D.X  where  we 
find  the  remark :  **  In  ecclesii  sum  us,  in  qui 
Caecilianus  episcopaturo  gessit  et  diem  obi  it. 
Ejus  nomen  ad  altare  recitamus,  ejus  memoriae 
cummunicamus,  tanquam  memoriae  fratris " 
{Coll,  iii.  c  230;  Ubbe,  ii.  1490).  See  also 
ConcU,  Constant,  ii.  Coli.  v. ;  Labb^,  v.  478,  495. 

It  will  be  understood  that  such  a  mention  has 
no  connection  with  the  practice  of  prayers  for 
the  dead,  for  the  names  thus  enrolled  were  held 
to  be  of  those  included  amone  the  blest,  and  in 
fact  the  word  *  canonization  primarily  meant 
a  mention  of  this  kind  in  the  Canon  of  the 
Mass  (see  p.  267).  Conversely,  a  place  would  be 
denied  in  the  diptychs  to  those  who  were  sus- 
pected, rightly  or  wrongly,  of  heretical  or  he- 
terodox views ;  and  further,  names  wrongly  in- 
serted, whether  inadvertently  or  through  set  evil 
design,  might  be  subsequently  removed.  Thus  we 
find  AnastasiuH  chronicling,  **  deinde  abstulerunt 
4e  diptychis  ecclesiarum  nomina  Patriarcharum 
....  Cyri,  Sergii,  Pauli,  Pvrrhi,  Petri  per  quos 
error  orthodoxae  fidei  pullulavit  '*  (  Vitae  Ponti' 
ficunk,  *  Agatho/  p.  145). 

This  power  of  refusing  to  a  name  a  place  in 
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the  diptychs,  or  of  removing  a  nanrs  once  e» 
tered,  would  doubtless  degenerate  at  times  into 
the  venting  of  personal  spite,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  disgraceful  attempt  to  rob  Chry- 
aoetom  of  his  well  deserved  honour.  For  a  still 
stronger  case  Peter  the  Fuller  is  responsible,  in 
that,  on  his  usurpation  of  the  see  of  Antioch,  he 
removed  from  the  diptychs  the  names  of  Pfo^ 
terius  and  Timotheus  Salafatiarius,  and  put  in 
their  stead  those  of  Dioscurus  and  Helluras  who 
had  murdered  the  former  (Victor  Tunnunensis, 
CuronUxm,  480  a.d.  in  Gallandi  BibL  Vet.  Pair. 
xii.  225). 

3.  Diptycha  vivorum. — We  shall  briefly  con- 
sider, in  the  next  place,  the  case  of  the  mention 
of  living  persons,  the  origin  of  which,  as  has 
been  already  said,  would  appear  to  be  found  in 
the  recital  of  the  names  of  those  members  of  a 
church  who  had  furnished  the  elements  for  the 
holy  communion.  As  time  went  on,  it  would  be 
natural  to  add  the  names  of  those  who  held  civil 
and  spiritual  authority,  of  special  benefactors  to 
a  church,  and  generally  to  embrace  all  faithful 
believers ;  the  presence  of  a  name  on  the  list  be- 
ing viewed  as  a  recognition  of  Christian  brother- 
hood, and  thus,  by  implication,  of  the  iiiU  church 
membership  and  orthodoxy  of  the  person  named ; 
while,  conversely,  its  absence  implied  heresy  in 
belief  or  laxity  in  life  or  discipline  (see  Cypnan, 
Epist,  1,  §2). 

This  original  association  of  the  practice  with 
the  names  of  the  offerei*s  was  maintained  in  latei 
times.  Thus  we  find  Innocent  L  (ob.  417  a.d.) 
ordering  that  the  names  of  those  who  offered 
should  not  be  recited  before  the  oblations  were 
made  {Epist,  25,  ad  Decentium,  c  5);  Jerome 
also  {Comm,  in  Ezecfu  xviii.  vol.  v.  209)  refers 
to  it,  **  Publiceque  diao>nus  in  ecclesiis  recitet 
offerentium  nomina."  For  further  injunctions 
to  the  same  effect,  see  Capit.  Aquisgranense,  53 
[789  A.D.1  Capit.  Franooford.  49  [794  A.D.], 
in  Baluze  s  CapitiUaria  Reywn  Fr^tncoruniy  i. 
231,  270.  In  this  way  too  it  is  most  natural  to 
understand  the  original  reference  of  the  words 
in  the  corresponding  place  of  the  Roman  cnnoa, 
"  qui  tibi  offerunt  hoc  sacrifidum  laudis  et  g^r»- 
tiarum*  actionis." 

The  commemoration  of  the  faithful  living, 
other  than  the  offerers,  includes  names  of  holders, 
first  of  ecclesiastical  and  then  of  civil  office,  in 
due  order.  We  may  refer,  for  example,  to  Maxi- 
mus  Confessor,  who  remarks  (Collatio  cum  Prin* 
cipibus  in  Secretario,  c  5,  vol.  L  p.  xxxiv.  ed. 
Combetis),  "at  the  holy  oblation  on  the  holy 
table,  after  prelates,  priests,  and  deacons,  and 
all  priestly  ranks  {UfwriKhp  rdyfia),  when  the 
deacon  says,  'And  those  laics  who  have  died 
in  faith,  Constantine,  Coohtans,  and  the  rest,' " 
and  tliou  proceeds^  ourat  84  ical  twk  (tlitrrmv 
fjuriifiovtvti  0<urt\4mp  fitrk  roifs  Upmfiwout  irip* 
rat.*'  We  find  a  similar  regulation  in  the  Arabic 
canons  of  the  Nicene  Council,  to  the  effect  that, 
"  on  the  Sabbath  and  festivals,  when  the  holy 
elements  ai*e  placed  upon  the  altar,  the  deacon 
shall  make  mention,  first,  of  the  patriarch  by 
name,  then  of  the  chief  bishop,  the  suffragan 
bishop,  the  arch-presbyter,  the  archdeacon,  be- 
cause these  are  the  rulers  of  the  church  "  (can. 
64;  Ubb^ii.  312). 

In  documenu  of  the  Western  Church,  we  meet 
with  injunctions  to  insert  on  all  such  occasio«4 
the  nnme  of  the  pn|)e.     See,  e.g.^  the  order  of 
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the  Second  Couiicil  of  Vasio  (529  A.D.),  '*  at 
BODen  Doitiai  Papae,  qnicomqae  sedi  apostolicae 
praefaerit,  m  nostris  ecclesiis  recitetur.  (can.  4, 
Labb^  ir.  1680 :  cf.  Sugg,  ii.  Qermani  et  alio- 
rum  post  Epid.  40  ffornSidae  Papae^  ibid.  1484 ; 
where  allusion  is  made  to  the  omission  of  all 
names,  save  of  the  pope  only,  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Mass  at  Scampae,  a  usage  of  which  Mar- 
tene,  p.  145  B,  gives  some  later  examples.) 

After  the  mention  of  the  names  of  ecclesiastics 
of  various  grades  came  that  of  the  sovereign,  as 
mentioned  in  the  above  quoted  passage  of  Mazi- 
mus;  and  among  those  who  hsd  deserved  well 
of  the  church  in  various  ways  we  find  special 
mention  enjoined  by  the  Council  of  Meriia 
(666  A.D.)  of  the  names  of  those  who  had  re- 
built a  church  {ConcU,  EiMrUente,  c  19 ;  Labb^ 
vi.  507). 

From  these  diptycha  vioorum  also,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  previous  case  of  the  tabellae  episco' 
pales,  a  name  might  be  removed,  justly  or  un- 
justly, as,  e,g,f  in  the  case  of  Vigilius  (Baluzius, 
CoUectio  Nova  Conciiiontmj  1 542).  Th  us  too  we  find 
Augustine  threatening,  in  case  of  certain  conduct 
unbecoming  to  the  clerical  office,  ^'delebo  eum 
de  tabuli  clericorum  '*  (Senn,  356,  vol.  v.  2059, 
ed.  Oaume) ;  and  in  another  passage  of  the  same 
father,  we  find  him  protesting  against  an  unjust 
exercise  of  this  punishment  (^nst,  78,  vol.  ii. 
276).  Again,  we  find  the  name  of  Pope  Felix  III. 
erased  from  the  diptychs  by  Acacius,  and  after 
his  death  restored  by  Euthymius,  who  erased  at 
the  same  time  that  of  Peter  Mongus  (Theophanes, 
480-81  A-D.  pp.  205,  206,  ed.  Classen).  Felix, 
however,  ungraciously  returned  this  by  refusing 
to  recognise  Euthymius,  from  his  havmg  retained 
the  names  of  Acacius  and  Phravites  (op,  cit, 
483  A.D.  p.  209). 

4.  Diptycha  mortHonim,— We  shall  now  refer 
briefly  to  the  diptychs  containing  the  names  of 
the  faithful  dead.  And  here  it  will  be  obviously 
seen  that  the  essence  of  the  practice  of  a  recital 
of  names  at  all  was  the  wish  to  maintain  and 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood ; 
and  when  Christianity  had  taught  men  that, 
whether  living  or  dead  in  the  flesh,  all  faithful 
were  alike  living  members  of  Christ's  Church,  it 
would  be  natural  to  add  the  names  of  those  who 
had  gone  before  in  the  faith  and  fear  of  God. 
How  soon  this  became  complicated  with  the 
idea  of  prayers  for  the  dead  this  is  not  the  platre 
to  discuss. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  diptychs  of 
the  dead  are  introduced  in  Greek  liturgies,  we 
find  in  that  of  St.  Mark,  6  ZtdKOPOs  rh  Idrrvxa 
rSy  K€K0ifiiifA4ptMf  (i.  e.  reads),  and,  similarly,  in 
that  of  St.  Chrvsostom,  6  Siokokos  r«y  tc  jreicot- 
/irifi4vMP  Kol  (tivrcnfj  its  fioiKtrai,  funmiovt&tu 
The  prayer  of  the  priest,  which  follows,  runs  in 
the  former  case  thus,  jrol  ro6ruy  vdirranf  riis 
^vx^s  iufdvavaowj  94tnrora  K^ptc  6  Be^f  llfiA^t  4p 
reus  r&p  kyUtv  ffov  ffiaivats  ....  This  might  be 
illustrated  by  the  passage  of  Cyprian  already  re- 
ferred to  (ipist,  i.  2) :  *'  Non  est  quod  pro  dor- 
mitione  ejus  apud  vos  fiat  oblatio,  aut  deprecatio 
aliqua  nomine  ejus  in  ecclesii  frequeutetur." 

This  commemoration  of  and  prayer  for  the 
faithful  dead  is  found  in  the  Gregori'in  Sacra- 
mentary  after  the  consecration,  and  thereupon 
follows  a  prayer,  entitled  in  the  Sacramentary 
Ss^MT  Dipiycha  (the  CoUectio  |  rst  Nomina  ttf  the 
Moianbie  Missal),  w'lich  we  cite:  ** Memento 
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etiam,  Domine,  famulorum  famalAmniqiM  1 
/?/.,  qui  nos  praecesserunt  cum  sig^o  fidoiel  d» 
miunt  in  somno  pacis.  Ipais,  DomiDe,  et  <ani- 
bus  in  Christo  qulescentibus,  locnm  refngun  il 
lucis  et  pacis  at  indulgeas  deprecamor." 

Among  others,  the  names  of  deceased  empewti 
of  undoubted  orthodoxy  were  mentioned.  Tliis 
Pope  Nicholas  I.  (ob.  867  A.D.),  in  a  letter  to  tk 
Emperor  Michael  III.,  refers  to  the  mentien  4 
the  names  of  Constantiney  Conataoa,  Tkeodoaoi 
the  Great,  Valentinian,  and  other  emperon, 
**  inter  sacra  mysteria  "  (^Epiti.  86,  PatroL  exix. 
959). 

The  regulation  of  the  Council  of  Merida,  al- 
ready referred  to,  ordains  the  mention  of  thi 
names  of  special  benefiustors,  after  they  havt 
departed  this  life. 

Thus  &r  we  have  spoken  merely  of  names  of  in> 
dividuals  inserted  in  the  diptychs,  bat,  besid«i 
these,  a  commemoration  was  made  of  the  Four 
Oecumenical  Councils,  to  which  practice  nameroui 
referenc<»  are  made  in  the  proceedings  of  tht 
Council  held  at  Constantinople  in  536  ▲.D.  under 
Mennas  (See,  e.g,,  Labb^  r.  85,  165,  185;  tht 
last  of  which  passages  furnishes  as  with  a  very 
interesting  illustration  of  the  practice,  describiBf 
how,  at  the  reading  of  the  diptychs,  the  whok 
multitude  flocked  round  the  sanctuary  to  listen; 
and  when  only  the  titles  of  the  Foot  Holy  Synodi 
were  recited  by  the  deacon,  and  the  names  of 
the  archbishops  Euphemius  and  Macedonius  and 
Leo,  of  blessed  memory,  all  cried  with  a  looi 
voice,  "  Glory  be  to  Thee,  0  Lord) ;"  and  in  then 
of  the  second  Oecumenical  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople {e.g,  CoUatio  2,  Labb^  v.  432).  There  ii 
also  a  reference  to  this  in  the  Code  of  Jnstinisa, 
in  a  letter  of  the  emperor  to  Epiphanius,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  in  which  he  expresses 
his  intention  of  resisting  any  attempts  to  aboltsh 
this  practice  (lib.  i.  tit.  1,  $  7 ;  tom.  ii.  pt.  1,  p. 
16,  ed.  Beck.).  Theophanes  records  an  instance 
of  a  daring  attempt  to  break  through  this  cus- 
tom, when  Euphrasius,  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
omitted  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  from  his  dip- 
tychs, and  also  the  name  of  Pope  Hormisdss 
(Theophunes,  a.d.  513,  p.  258). 

5.  A  brief  remark  may  be  made  here  as  to 
sundry  variations  in  the  time  when  the  diptydu 
were  recited  according  to  various  uses.  The 
primary  custom  would  seem  to  be,  that  they 
were  read  after  the  oblation  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  and  before  the  consecration.  This  may  be 
seen,  for  example,  from  numerous  references  in 
the  acts  of  the  council  under  Mennas,  spoken  of 
above,  which  prove  this  to  have  been  the  custom 
of  the  Church  of  Constantinople  (see  esp.  Labbe^ 
V.  185,  already  quoted).  It  would  appear  also 
that  in  the  Mozarabic  Missal  and  in  the  ancient 
Gallican  form,  the  diptychs  originally  held  this 
place.  The  same  also  holds  true  for  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  diptychs  in  our  own  Liturgy,  the 
prayer  for  the  Church  Militant.  In  the  Liturgy 
of  Chrysostom,  however,  the  Moxarabic  Missnl, 
and  not  a  few  others,  as  we  now  have  them,  the 
diptychs  follow  consecration. 

lu  the  various  forms  of  the  Roman  Liturgy, 
and  in  the  Ambrosian,  the  commemoration  of 
the  living  and  dead  enters  into  the  canon  of  the 
Mass,  that  of  the  living  before,  and  that  of  the 
dead  after,  consecration.  It  has  been  suggested, 
however,  that  this  too  is  a  modification  of  an 
earliev state  of  things,  (turn  a  consideration  of  the 
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wording  in  th«  Qaluinn  SwniHDtMy.  [CaxoH  ' 
or  THK  Liruaar,  p.  371.] 

Sondrr  differenot  al»  sikt  u  to  tbs  nunncr 

of  redtiDg  theiuimei  dd  tb«  diptycha.  (t)  Some- 
time)  tbtj  w*n  rMd  bj  the  dsuoa,  u  l>  eieta- 
pliGtd  bj  th«  cititioiu  m  hiTs  ■Inadj-  pna 
fnrm  the  Uturgle*  of  St.  Mark  ud  St.  Chryxt- 
•tom,  to  which  othen  might  hue  been  eddeiL 
Sm  alw  Jerome  (m  A'tscA.  L  e.)  and  Ueiinmi 
((  c).  (2)  In  loma  chorchea  It  vonld  sppaiT 
that  the  labdeaoia  recited  the  oamu  mi  the  dip- 
tjchi  behbd  the  altar.  Thiu,  ia  an  aodent 
Hau  (Odif  Jtatoldi)  pubUthed  bj  Menard  In  hi) 
•dition  of  the  Gregomn  SacrameDtar;,  w»  God 
(p.  2*6),  "Subdiaconi  a  retro  altari,  ubi  memo- 
Ham  Tel  nomin*  vivorum  at  mortoorom  nomi- 
UTOTDDt . . . ."  (3)  Freqnently  the  priest  himielf 
repaatad  the  niimei.  (4)  A  curioiu  plan  ia  that 
mentioDed  by  Fnlcuin  {I)e  QmIu  ^Maemit  Labim- 
MiuM,  c  riL  in  U'Acherj'i  SpiciUgium,  ri.  551), 
where  the  lUbdeaeoD  whiipered  the  namei  to  the 
print.  (5)  We  fiad  eyen  that  in  tome  caiea  the 
tablet*  were  merelj  laid  apoD  the  *IUr,  with 
the  Dime)  of  the  offeren  and  benebcton,  of 
whom  the  prieit  made  general  mention.  Thni 
«c  find  a  form  died  bj  Pamelioi  {Lituryg.  Latt. 

ii.  IBO),  "Memento quorum  nomina  ad  me- 

raorandnm  cDaKripaimut,ac(ufwanctwiiaft(ir< 
tiHin  anuenpta  adtoe  vidatar."  The  two  laat 
liawa,  at  aaj  rale,  however,  are  cleatl]' quit*  late. 

>'oT  amne  remaiki  on  a  plan  whereby,  in  the 
ehurcb  of  Karenna,  i  diaauble  wa>  made  to  wire 
the  pnrpoae  of  diptjcha,  aee  Dutajige  (a,  o.V 

The  name  of  diptjch  wa»  alao  given  to  regi*. 
teia  in  which  were  entered,  as  occauion  required, 
the  D*mea  of  newly  baptiied  peraona,  aa  then 
lint  becoming  member)  of  the  ChriatUn  family 
(Uion-Areop.  Akt.  £a^.  c  11>     [KmiSTeIl] 

fi.  LOerature.—FoT  the  matter  of  the  fore- 
going article  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  Martene, 
Dt  Anliquit  Eccltiiai  Hilibut,  t.  145,  »«.  eJ.  Ve- 
nice, 1783;  Dncange'i  O/oaaarin,  (.  m,  Diptj/clia, 
Mrrvxa;  Bingham'a  AntiquUirt,  it.  3  ;  acd  the 
Otionia^iam  (a.  e.)  appended  to  Roaweyd'a  Vilaa 
J'alnan.  Reference  may  alxt  be  made  to  Saiig, 
Dt  Di'i^ycliu  ViUmni,  Urn  pnfanit,  qaam  BCrit, 
Ualie  Hagd.  17;fl ;  Uanati,  lui  aiUici  <ttgU  ■m- 
fk'Ai  prujani  t  fieri,  Lucca,  1753i  Oibbings, 
I-rele^im  <m  the  Dii4scJu,  Dublin,  1804.  [R.  ».] 

DIPTYCH8,  EXTEBIOE  ORNAMEN- 
TATION OF.— A>  the  moat  ancient  codmiUi 
diptych  now  knuwn  ia  referred  to  Slilicfao  Id  405 
(>ee  infra,  and  Qori,  tuI.  i.  p.  ViU,  ed.  fol.  Fim. 

1779),  and  only  one  purely  eccleaiaatiol  one  ia 
mentioned  eTen  w  conjecturally  earlier  than  the 
5tb  century,  it  will  be  interred  that  the  intereat 
of  theae  relic*  ii  hlataricil  rather  than  artiitic. 
Hartigny  girea  a  highly  reduced  copy  of  one 
from  Itonati'i  Dillica  dt^li  Anlic.  p.  149,  attri- 
buted to  a  certain  Areobindua  the  Voonger, 
e<>nj>ul,  A.P.  f>Otl,  iu  the  eulem  parti  of  the 
•uipire,  16th  year  of  Anaataaiui  (WroDiaa,  ad 
An.  508).     It    la  beautifully  engnted   in   '  " 


lUoi 


aulal 


•oroucopiaa,  with  lh< 
■hem  and  banketa  of  fruit  and  flawera  belo 
tbej  are  carved  with  lenvca  acd  connected 
wmtlied  fulinge  in  which  the  alilT  conventloi 
aymmetry  of  Konum-Byiaotine  art  begins 
ahow  Itaelf.  Qori  call)  it  the  Diptych  of  Lnc 
n*  naa  of  folding  tablets  in  tba  aarrio*)  of  tlM 


latjcal,  and  )till  reUin  the  original  ba»reliefi 
;th  change*  and  adaptation).  Othera,  again. 
It  that  of  Rambona,  are  entirely  Chriitian  in 
eir  origin.  The  moat  ancient  of  the  latter 
u)  1)  couaidered  by  Hnrtlffny  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Cathedral  of  UiW  (Bngatl,  Mf 
marie  di  S.  aito  in  fiiL),  and  ia  referred  to  the 
4th  centory  fhtm  the  character  of  ila  aculptures. 
He  dtea  othen,  whoae  coveringa  are  loat  or 
Kparated  tVom  them,  whether  they  were  of 
wood.iTory,  or  metal.  That  of  Areobindua  bear* 
the  crcaa,  a*  alao  the  Greek  diptych  of  Flariva 
TannsClementina)(GoH,  tab.ii.  and  i.,  p.  2S0, 
toL  i-).  The  Bambona  ivory,  though  only  of  the 
9th  centory,  la  (kr  the  moat  Intereating  in  aiia- 
tence.  (See  art.  CBncirn  for  a  ftill  deacriptios 
and  woodcut ;  and  Gori,  TXa*.  Vet.  Diptydarwn, 
vol.  liL)  Jt  la  atated  by  Ha  Laurent  fooHO- 
i^mpUe  de  la  Croix  el  lU  Cmajtx,  In  Didron') 
Amulet  Ardlfi)logiqiitt,  rv.  iivl-Tii.,  to  hav* 
been  praented  to  the  monaatery  of  Rambona 
(Hard)  of  Ancosa)  by  Agiltrnde,  wife  of  Ooyi 
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d.ofSpoleto;  and  la  of  type  more  barbaric  than 

the  Loinhiird  wurk  of  Vemna,  bearing  gi'eat  re- 
aemblance,  in  the  large  unmejining  facea  and  eye* 
of  it*  lignrea,  lo  many  Irith  and  Saion  MS8. 
Uanr  ancient  diplych*  have  been  nied  for  bind- 
-    ■      '---^ tablet 


^books; 


which  now  covera  a  copy  of  the  Gcapela  of  St. 
Luke  and  St.  John  in  the  Vatican.  Our  Lonl 
between  two  angeli  and  tba  Magi  before  Herod 
can  be  traced  in  it.  At  IheCathedralofVercelli, 
at  Sl  Uailmu*  iu  Trivei,  and  at  Beaaurou,  there 
an  relic*  of  Uii*  kind.  Oori'a  TVamnu,  aiid 
Pactandi'i  Di  CWm  3.  Jcamtii  Bapiitae,  contain 
2  0  3 
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■catla;;  ncordi  nnd  illaii 


t  Vttri,  p.  231.  One  of  them 
tli<  Coiuul  Buillu,  m  Ml ;  the  other,  which 
BnoEUTDtti  BuppoHB  to  be  more  aDcieat,  ia 
o^ed  the  Diptjch  of  Bomaliu,  end  repment) 
hU  epothemii. 

The  Florentine  edition  of  Oori'i  Thttatinu  Ve- 
tenun  DiptydloniM,  1T55,  canUiiu  ■  tine  eo- 
paTiDg  of  the  hftlf  of  the  Diptych  of  StiUcho 
which  remilDi  in  existence  (see  voodcnt.)  The 
ooninl  ii  Hited  Bt  the  top,  irith  the  oiuii)  b*r- 
bnric  etoliditj  of  eipnnion,  in  toga  picta,  and 
carnle  chair:  the  amphitheatre  and  combals  of 
wild  beaita  an  npi-CMnied  below.  Thnt  of 
Boathiw,  which  aacceeds,  hu  itandiag  Hgurea 
of  the  coninl,  with  a  head  of  diiproportiaocd 
■iie,  bat  a  countenance  eTideotly  itudied  with 
great  care:  ha  bean  a  sceptre,  (urmouottd  bj 
an  eagle,  drawn  with  maeh  spirit.  StiUcho  to 
■Ji  appearance,  and  Boethiiu  nndoubtedlf,  hold 
the  mappa,  the  Btgul  of  beginning  the  games,  in 
the  right  hand,  as  alio  the  elder  or  prior  Ano- 
bindiu.  Uori,  i.  tab.  vil.,  where  the  bntiaril 
and  tbeir  opponent!  are  of  conaidenhle  merit. 
n*  cnrale  chain  are  erideotlf  the  DrigiaaU  of 
'     a  Saion    and   earlj  Karmaa 


The  Christian  Diptychs  of  Milan,  ia  oh  in  the 
12th  centory,  and  conjectured  to  belong  to  the 
Tth  or  Stb,  are  represented  in  Oorl,  vol.  Hi.  p. 
2S4,  aqq.  Thejr  represent  the  hietorf  of  the 
New  Teetament ;  and  in  particular,  the  Nativity, 
the  TransfignratioD,  and  the  Passion  of  our  Lord, 
They  must  certainly  be  well  within  our  allotted 

Eriod  of  the  first  eight  centuries.  Those  of 
inza  (HiUTay,  Handbooi  S.  Italy,  p.  \6i)  are 
referred  to  either  Claudian,  Ausonini,  or  Boethius. 
Another,  bearing  two  consnli,  sumamed  David 
and  Pope  Oregory  by  later  postessora  of  the 
diptych,  is  highly  inUresting.         [R.  St.  J.T.] 

DIRBCTANEUB.  Any  paalm,  hymn,  or 
Eantidi,  said  in  the  service  of  the  Church  In 
moDotone,  without  inflection,  was  called  dirrc- 
latuia.  It  is  probably  to  this  moaotoue  that 
Isidore  nfera  when  he  says  (Or  Eecl.  Of.  v.  5} 
that  the  primitlTe  Church  used  a  very  simple 
kind  of  chant,  more  lilie  mere  recitation  than 
singing.  Aurelian  (_Hegula,  ad  Virginei,  c  40) 
gives  Uie  foUoning  direction:  "Ad  Lucernarinm, 
Virfcianeu)  panuliis,  U  eit,  '  Regina  terrae,' 
'Cantata  Deo,'  fcc.;"  and  lie  further  directs 
that  at  Koctums  the  diroctaneug  ^*  Miserere  mei 
Deui"  should  be  said.  Compare  the  Rvlt  of 
Benedict,  c  IT  ;  and  that  of  Caesarins  of  Aries, 
c.  31.  [C] 

DIS  HANIBUS.    L'^AUCOKBB,  p.  308.] 

DISCIPLINA  ABCANI,  a  term  of  post- 
Reformation  controrersy  (it  is  used  by  Tentiel 
and  Scheletnte  in  special  dissertationi  a.D. 
I683-SX  is  applied  to  designate  a  number  of 
mndes  of  procedure   in   teaching  the  Christian 

' e  another  in  kind,  although 

"y  in  character;  which  pre- 
le  middle  of  the  2nd  century 
until  the  natunt  conne  of  circumstances  ren- 
dered any  system  which  involved  secrecy  or 
reserve  ioipoislble.      So  far   as   then  were  dc- 
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feniible,  they  arose  out  of  the  principles,  1. «  I 
imparting  knowledge  of  the  trath  by  degte^  I 
and  in  methods  sdapt«d  to  the  capacity  irf'  tk)  < 
recipients,  and  S.  of  cutting  off  occasion  of  prs-    ' 

proclaiming  the  truths  and  mysterjea  wT  the 
IWitfa  indiicrlminBlely,  or  in  plain  words,  or  st 
once,  to  nnbelievera.  And  these  principles  Gad 
their  origin,  and  their  deteaee,  reipectively  in  tk 
apostle's  distinctioo  betweeo  "  milk  fer  babes* 
and  "strong  meat"  for  those  "of  Ml  age* 
(Heb.  V.  12-14),  and  again,  between  speaking  t* 
"  carnal "  and  to  "  spiritual "  hearen  (1  Car. 
iii.  1)-,  and  in  onr  Lord'e  prohibition  agsiist 
"  casting  that  which  is  holy  to  dogs,"  > 
"  throwing  pearls  before  swine,"  ti^thcr  wHk 
''''"''        of  His  teaching,  and  in  parti- 
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at  first  compelled  to  secrecy.  Upon  se 
there  arose,  as  the  Church  became  s] 
snd  settled,  first,  a  distinction  between  ailrck- 
mnu  and  fileUi,  and  between  different  claasa  d 
catechumens,  with  respect  to  the  kinds  aid 
amounts  of  knowledge  to  be  Imparted  to  taA 
euccessiveiy ;  and,  secondly,  a  spirit,  rather  thai 
a  formal  system,  of  habitual  reticence  upon  the 
higher  and  more  mystarioua  doctrines  of  ths 
faith,  in  Christian  writings  or  sermons  likely  te 
be  read  or  heard  by  the  heathen.  But  beyoal 
these  natural  and  reverent  practices,  the  dtsin 

ground,  and  on  the  one  hand  to  ntionaliM 
Chrietbn  doctrines,  on  the  other  to  traiuceoden- 
tjiliie  the  theories  of  reason  inta  antidpatiiaa 
and  foresbadowingi  of  the  mystAries  of  the  &il^ 
assisted  by  the  eiceu  of  the  allegorizing  pria- 
dple  of  interpretation  current  in  theAleiandrisa 
Church,  prMuced  a  special  diteipli»a  arami, 
almost  wholly  at  Aleuidria,  yet  pnvailing  il 
a  less  degree  elsewhere  also,  Irom  the  time  a( 
Clement  of  Aleiandria  andOrigen;  in  vhidl  the 
doctrines  nnd  facta  of  Scripture  were  eipenndsil 
esoUrically  to  the  Initialed,  wbo  had  the  key  te 
them  In  the  true  yrmrii,  while  their  real  sad 
deeper  meaning  wae  disguised  nnd  withheld  by 
an   "  oeccnomy,"   or   "  acoonunodation,"   bom 

1.  First,  as  regards  catadianamt,  the  aarlicM 
intimation  of  any  system  of  secrecy  is  in  Ter- 
tuUisni  "Omnibus  mytteriis  sileaUi  fides  sd- 
hibetur"  (^Apoi,  vii.)  ;  and  agnin,  speaking  of 
heretics,  "Quis  catechumenns,  qma  ndclis,  in- 
certnm  est;  pariter  audiant,  pariter  orant: 
etiam  ethnici  si  supervenerint,  sanctum  eanibu 
ct  porcis  margaritat,  licet  non  vena,  iactabuat' 
{Praeta:  odn.  Natret.  ili.).  And  the  latter  com- 
plaint, respecting  catechumens,  ia  repaat«d  two 
centuries  afterwards  by  Hpiphanins  (tfoer.  iliL 
n.  3),  and  liy  SL  Jerome  {Conmmt.  «  Gidat  vLX 
with  reference  to  the  Harcionitat.  Later  writers 
than  Terlulliau  specify  particulars,  4.g,  baptiim, 
the  eucharist,  and  the  oil  of  chrism,  &  oaM 
irowTtifir  ffiirvt  volt  l^vAroii  (St.  BadL  H, 
DeSpir.S.  iivii.);  and  St.  Qreg.  Han.  <  (Mi<.  iL 
Dt  haptX-Ex-f  voS  M-ffvtj-lov  fi  (.fo^nl 
rut  ,Ar  nXA.ir  inaaTf  cin  iwif^ifTm,  ri  U 
ix\a  (fiTM  iiaHsf:  and  Su  Cyril  of  Jernaalen 
(CofacA.  Ti.  c  30),  Out)  rir  larr^fimr  M 
KanixBOiiirmr  A.(ihi*i  AaXouM*',  AaaA  weAAl 
roAAdaii  A<r(iM<>''«we'0'«>Ui'>ws,bmW  W-i> 
TUTTol  M^amri,  nl  oi  >il)  eiSarei  Mk  ll!<mflin 
And  the  ApoMl.  Gmons  (liiiv.)  speak  of  «'  tv 
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rmytii  .  . .  hs  oi  x^  8ijfU)«f w«y  ^iri  wdtrrctw  9A  ■ 
T^  4¥  ainat%  fivrrucd.     Similarly  the  proclama- 
Uon  in  the  Apott  Constit  (yiii.  12)  and  in  the 
liturgies,  M^  rit  Kcertixovfidi^mvy  ni  rit  ktcpow 
fii^wrt  fi'ti  ris  r&y  kwioTw*     And  the  phrase, 
**  missa   catechaxnenonun/'    used    in    St.  Aug. 
Semu  xlix.  a.d.  396,  Cone.  Carihag,  IV.  c  84, 
A.D.  398,  and  Cone,  Herd,  A.D.  523,  c  4,  and  Jo. 
Cassian,  Coenoh,  Itutitut,  xi  15,  and  Cone,  Valent, 
.A.D.  524,  c  1.     So  Cone,  Araunc,  L  a.d.  441, 
c.  19,  "^  Ad  baptisterium  catechomeni  nurnqnam 
aimitUndi."    And  while  Cone,  Laodic,  a.d.  365, 
c  5,    11^   Ulv  rks  x^^P^^*^^^    ^^    wopowrla 
iucpottfiiw^r  y4r€C$at  may  possibly  refer  to  the 
consecration,  as  protMtbly  as  to  the  election,  of  a 
bishop :  St.  Chrysostom  certainly  speaks  of  ordi- 
nation (Horn,  XTiii.  in  2  Cor.),  when  he  refrains 
from  detailing  what  takes  place  at  a  x*^P^^^^^ 
**  which  the  initiated  know ;  for  all  may  not  be 
reTealed  to  the  nninitiated."  The  eacharist  again 
was  celebrated  with  closed  doors  (St.  Chrys. 
Bom,  in  Matt  xziii.),  not  to  be  opened  to  any- 
body, even  one  of  the  faithful,  at  the  time  of 
the  Anaphora  (Apost.  Comiit,  viii.  11),  and  to  be 
f  oarded  by  the  deacons,  lest  any  unbeliever  or 
uninitiated  person  enter  (t&.  ii.  57).     So  again 
Pseudo-Augustin  (Serm,  ad  HeophyU  i.\  **Di- 
missis  jam  catechumenis, .  .  .  quia  specialiter  de 
coelestibus  mysteriis  loquuturi  sumus."    And  to 
the  same  effect,  St.  Ambrose  (J)e  Hit  Qui  mysteriis 
InUiantur,  c  1^  Theodoret  {Quaest  xv.  in  Mum.), 
Gaudentius  {Serm,  II.  ad  NeophyL\  and  above 
all  the  catechetical   lectures  of   St   Cyril    of 
Jerusalem,   which  are    framed  expressly   upon 
this  prinaple,  and  the  preface  to  which  forbids 
the  communication  of  their  more  advanced  con- 
tents to   those  who  are  without,  if  any  such 
should  ask  what  St  Cyril  had  said.   See  also  the 
directions  to  widows  \TiApost.Constit.  iii.  5.  Lastly, 
and  further  still,  besides  this  general  and  perpe- 
tually  recurring  distinction   between    initiated 
(ji€fLvrifi4¥oi)  and  uninitiated  (ikti^firoi)^  distinc- 
tions were  made   between  the  more   and  the 
less    advanced  of  the  latter  themselves:    the 
Lord's   Prayer;    Constit.   Apostol,   vii.  44;   St 
Aug.  Enchirid.  c  71;  Theodoret,  Haeret.  Fab, 
X.   28,  and    Epit,  Div,  Decret,  c.  xviii. ;    St. 
Chrys.  Horn,  xx.  al.  xix.  in  Matt ;  the  Creed ; 
St  Ambrose,   Ad  Marcell.   Epist,   33   (20    ed. 
Bened.) ;    St.  Jeronle,  Epist.   xxxviii.  Ad  Pom- 
mach.  (ed.  Ben.) ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Trinity   (St.    Cyril    Hieros.    CatecK.    vL    30), 
being  taught  only  to  the  competentes^  the  first, 
in  St.  Augustine's  time,  only  eight  days  before 
baptism  (St  Aug.  Horn,  xlii..  Cone.  Agath,  c  13X 
the  second  at  some  like  period,  and  the  last  men- 
tioned during  the  last  forty  daytt.    Catechumens 
also  were  allowed  to  hear  the  sermon,  but  no 
further,  in  the  African  Church  {Cone,  Carthag, 
as  above),  in  that  of  Qaul  (from  Cone,  Arausie.  i. 
A.D.  441,  c.  18),and  in  that  of  Spain  (from  Cone. 
Vaientin.  A.D.  524,  c.  1). 

11.  Apart  from  the  special  discipline  of  cate- 
chumens, the  Christian  fathers,  from  the  2nd  to 
at  least  the  5th  century,  habitually  refrain  from 
speaking  plainly  of  the  deeper  mysteries  of  the 
^th,  in  writings  or  sermons  accessible  to  the 
heathen.  Origen,  e.g,  {Cont.  Cels.  i.  7,  0pp.  i. 
325),  enumerating  the  doctrines  that  were  not 
hidden,  mentions  the  birth,  crucifixion,  and  re- 
surrection of  our  Lord,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  ani  the  last  judgment,  but  omit^  the  doc- 
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trines  of  tne  Holy  Trinity  and  of  the  Atonement 
(compare  St  Paul's  account  of  the  elements  of 
the  faith  in  Heb.  tL).     St  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
(Lect,  Catech,  vL  30;  Op.  i.  106,  ed.  1720)  telU 
us,  that  it  is  not  permitted  U\  speak  to  a  heathen 
of  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity.    Sozomen 
omits  the  Nicene  creed  from  his  history  (i.  20X 
expressly  because  that  work  would  probably  be 
read  by  heathen  readers.     St  Chrysostom  will 
not  speak  fully  of  baptism  in  a  homily,  because 
of  the  '*  uninitiated  **  among  his  hearers  {Horn, 
xl.  in  1  Cor.).    St  Augustine  reckons  both  sacra- 
ments among  the  ^occulta"  (in  Ps,  ciii. ;  see 
also  Horn,  xcvi.   in  Joann,^  and  m  Ps,  dx.). 
Pope  Innocent  I.  (Ad  Decentntmj  c  3)  will  not 
recite   the   words  even  of  Confirmation,   ^ne 
magis  prodere  ridear,  quam  ad  consul  tationem 
respondere."     The  last  words  of  the  Apostoiio 
Constitutions  forbid    the    making   these  books 
public  (bk.  riii.  in  fin,) :  ''preach  cf  the  mys- 
teries   contained  in  them.       So   St.  Cyril   of 
Alexandria  (Cont.  Julian,  vii.),  and  many  others ; 
while  the  words  of  Theodoret  (Quaest.  xv.  in 
Hum.)  may  be  taken  as  a  summary  :  **  We  speak 
obscurely  of  the  Divine  mysteries  on  account  of 
the  uninitiated;   but  when   these   have  with- 
drawn, we  teach  the  initiated  plainly."    Such 
topics  are  to  be  mentioned  to  persons  in  general 
^in    enigmas    and    shadows,    mystically,    not 
clearly."    And  any  statement  about  them   is 
repeatedly  broken  off  with  **  the  faithful,"  or 
**the  initiated,  know."    Compare  also  the  dis- 
tinction drawn  by  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  between 
v9piiix*^<fBai  and  4infix*'!<rBai.    The  reasons  as- 
signed for  the  practice  are  : — 1.  To  avoid  offence 
to  the  weak   or   to   the  heathen,   oiic  iwuyii 
iur$4yuaif    Kariypotfu^   rmw  r9\ovfi4pm¥t    &AA* 
IveiS^  iuT€\4<rr9po¥  ol  woWol  wphs  «^&  4iC' 
9i€ucuirrai    (St    Chrys.    BonL  in  Matt,   xxiii. 
al.   xxiv.),  or    again,    more    forcibly,  o6    ypj^ 
rk  fivrHipta  iifivliroif  rpoByp/Zw^  tr«  p,^  *^A- 
Aifrcf    ii\v    iyvoovtrrts  7f Xw<ri,    Karrixoifi^voi 
84  vpUfryci  yw6fi*poi   <ricay8aA((«rrai  (Cone, 
Akxandr.  ap.  St.  Athan.  Apol.  ii.).    To  which 
may  be  added  the  still  more  forcible  words  of 
St.  Clem.  Alex.  (Strom,  i.  pp.  323,  324^  who 
says  that  he  suppressed  some  portions  of  the 
truth,  not  as  grudging  it,  but  fearing  lest  he 
should  put  a  sword  into  the  hand  of  m  child. 
2.  Out  of  reverence :  **  Adhibuimus  tam  Sanctis 
rebus  atque  Divinis  honorem  silentii"(St  Aug. 
Serm.  i.  inter,  xl.).    To  which,  3.  St.  Augustine 
adds  another  of  a  more  superficial  kind,  viz.  the 
excitement  of  curiosity ;  saying  to  catechumens, 
'*  Si  non  excitat  te  festivitas  (Paschae),  ducat  ipsa 
curiositas,"  and  therefore,  '*  da  nomen  ad  baptis- 
mum "  (De  Verb.  Dom,  Horn,  xlvi.). 

It  must  be  added,  in  order  to  complete  the 
case,  first,  that  such  a  principle  of  reticence  is 
not  to  be  looked  for,  for  obvious  reasons,  in  the 
earlier  Apologists  in  persecuting  times;  e.g,  there 
is  no  trace  of  it  in  Justin  Martyr,  Tatian,  Athena- 
goras,  Theophilus  (Bingh.  X.  v.  2).  In  such  cases, 
the  desire  to  avoid  scandal  to  the  weak,  and  the 
feeling  of  reverence  for  the  truth  itself,  must 
needs,  and  rightly,  give  way  to  the  clear  necessity 
of  a  plain  statement  of  the  whole  truth.  Next, 
that  the  reserve  in  question  was  simply  (so  to 
say)  a  temporary  educational  expedient  |  and  was 
never  practised  towards  the  **  taithhil  **  them- 
selves, to  whom  the  whole  truth  whs  declared 
in  plain  words ^  and  that  tti^re  are  no  grounds 
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whatever  for  supposing  the  eitstenco  of  an  aso- 
teric  system  of  doctrine,  not  appearing  at  all  in 
any  of  the  writings  or  docnments  of  the  earlier 
church,  but  brought  to  light  in  subsequent  cen- 
turies, although  secretly  held  all  along. 

III.  So  far,  there  can  be  no  question  mad.  of 
the  defensibleness  of  the  principle  of  reserve, 
thus  applied ;  howeyer  plain  it  may  be,  that  it 
must  speedily  have  become  impossible  to  main- 
tain the  practice.    It  is  obviously  a  perfectly  fair 
proceeding,  to  withhold  truths  avowedly  from 
those  to  whom  it  will  do  harm  to  declare  them. 
The  Alexandrian  schools,  however,  seem  to  have 
stretched  the  casuistry  of  truthfulness  to  a  point 
beyond  this.    Controversially,  it  is  no  doubt  both 
allowable,  and  wise,  to  state  the  truth  in  terms 
as  acceptable  to  the  views  and  prejudices  of  an 
opponent  as  sincerity  will  permit,  but  certainly 
no  further.    To  help  a  Platonist,  e,  g,  to  believe 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  by  pointing 
out  how  far  Platonism  itself  advances  towards 
such  a  doctrine,   is  plainly  as  consistent  with 
honesty  as  it  is  with  good  sense ;  but  so  to  speak 
as  to  imply  the  identity  of  the  two  doctrines  has 
both  actually  proved  to  be  a  fruitful  parent  of 
heresy,  and  is  distinctly  not  honest.     So  again 
it  is  obviously  fair  to  neutralize  an  opponent's 
objection  by  pointing  out  that  it  includes  in  its 
range  that  opponent's  own  erroneous  or  incom- 
plete view  as  well  as  the  orthodox  faith ;  but 
only  if  the  latter  is  not  confounded  with  the 
former  as  though  it  were  the  same  thing.     An 
argwneniwn  ad  hominem^  used  as  such  avowedly, 
is  of  course  justifiable,  so  that  it  be  not  put  for- 
ward as  the  arguer's  own  6ond  fide  belief.    The 
Alexandrian    school,    however,    seem    to    have 
**  oeconomized,"  in  managing  controversies,  both 
in  fact  and  avowedly,  in  the  extremer  sense  of 
the  lines  of  argument  thus  suggested.    St.  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  for  instance,  lays  down  as  a 
principle  (b'trom,  vii.  9),  that  the  true  Gnostic, 
indeed,  **  bears  on  his  tongue  whatever  he  has  in 
his  mind,"  but  it  is  **  to  those  who  an  worthy  to 
hear :"  adding,  that  *'  he  both  thi^ki  and  speaks 
the  truth,  unless  at  any  time,  medicinally,  as 
m  physician  for  the  safety  of  the  sick,  he  may 
lie  or  tell  an  untruth,  as  the  Sophists  say. 
(OfhroTf  ifff  Mrroi,  K&y  ^tv9os  X^.  is  the  Pla- 
tonic way  of  putting  it.)    So  also  (Strom,  vi.  15), 
YfOoTOi  T^  6pti  ohx  ^^  (rvfiir9pt^p6iJL€roi  5i* 
ohcopofdaif  ffttrriplatt  ^A*  ol  tls  rit  KvptArcera 
vapsarlwTomtff  jcol  &9rrovrrcr  fi^p  rhp  K^piov 
rh  Zffop  in^  (UnoiSt  itwoerrtpovvrts  9h  rod  Kvpiov 
riip  ii\fi$ri  MaffKoKiap,    And  Origen,  as  quoted 
by  St.  Jerome  (Adv.  Jiufin,  Apol,  I  c  18),  in  like 
manner    lays    down    a    caution,    implying    a 
like  principle,  that  *<  homo  cui  incumbit  neces- 
sitas  mentiendi,  diligenter  attendat,  ut  sic  utatur 
intcrdum  mendacio,  quomodo  condimento  atque 
medicamine,  nt  servet  mensuram  ejus :  ex  quo," 
he  adds,  <<  perspicuum  est,  quod  nisi  ita  mentiti 
fuerimus,  ut  magnum  nobis  ex  hoc  aliquod  quae- 
ratur  bonnm,  judicandi  simus  quasi  inimici  Ejus 
Qui  ait.  Ego  sum  Veritas."    Further,  St.  Clement 
also  appears  to  hold  an  esoteric  traditional  teach- 
ing to  have  been  delivered  to  St.  Peter,  St.  James, 
St.  John,  and  St.  Paul  (Strom,  i.  1,  vi.  7  ;  and  v. 
Euseb.  ff,  E,  11. 1)  ;  and  Origen  likewise  (Cont. 
Celt,  i.  7)  speaks  of  an  esoteric  Christian  teach- 
ing, but  obviously  means  no  more  by  the  terms, 
at  least  in  this  passage,  than  to  aflirm  the  dis- 
tinction between  elementary  teaching  and  the 


deeper  doctrines  of  the  faith  as  taught  racm 
sively  to  catechumens.  On  the  other  hand  (Goat 
Ceh,  vL)  he  speaks  of  an  oral  traditional  know* 
ledge,  oh  ypawrta  wfAs  robs  woXX<As,  oM^  hl^ 
But  St.  Clement's  ypwris  was  not  a  distinct  inocr 
system  of  doctrine  differing  from  that  whidi  was 
to  be  taught  to  the  iroXAol,  but  rather  a  diflmit 
mode  of  apprehending  the  same  truths,  viz.  frooi 
a  more  intellectual  and  spiritual  stand-poiat 
In  actual  fact,  we  find,  by  way  of  instance, 
St.  Gregory  of  Neo-Caesarea,  Origen's  pupils 
using  language  respecting  the  Holy  Trinity  that 
is  confessedly  erroneous,  and  defended  by  St.  Basil 
(Epist.  OCX.  §  5)  on  tiie  ground  tliat  he  was 
**  not  teaching  doctrine  but  arguing  with  o 
unbeliever,*'  and  that  in  such  a  case  **  he  would 
rightly  in  some  things  concede  to  the  feelings 
of  the  unbeliever,  in  order  to  gain  htm  over  to 
the  cardinal  points."  The  whole  subject  will  be 
found  ably  and  profoundly  discussed  in  Newman's 
Arians,  c  t  §  iii.  pp.  40-102  (3rd  edition).  How 
far  the  practice  was  borrowed  from,  or  uncon- 
sciously furthered  by,  the  undisguised  principles 
and  practice  of  Philo-Judaeus  on  the  subject, 
may  be  doubted.  That  writer  certainly,  both  in 
actual  exposition  of  Scripture  and  in  avowed 
principle,  assumes  that  duller  souls  most  be 
taught  *<  falsehoods  by  which  they  may  be  bene- 
fited, if  they  cannot  be  brought  to  a  sound  mind 
through  the  truth  "  ((iuid  Deue  ait  ImmtUabUis, 
0pp.  i.  282,  ed.  Mangey).  But  there  is  no  need 
for  looking  beyond  Scripture  itself  for  the  gem 
and  principle  of  a  true  and  legitimate  "  oecono- 
my.'  The  Alexandrian  divines  themselves  are 
only  responsible  for  pushing  that  principle  to  a 
degree  which  made  it  at  least  extranely  danger- 
ous, and  sometimes  barely  honest.  The  applica- 
tion of  esoteric  meanings  to  Scripture  fiicts  by 
the  same  school  is  a  parallel  case  of  exagger- 
ating a  principle  of  the  analogous  sort,  posses- 
sing a  foundation  of  truth,  into  extremes  that 
are  utterly  unjustifiable, 

[Newman,  Ariane (as  above  quoted) ;  Martigny ; 
Bingham;  Schelstrate,  De  DiacipL  Arccnu;  Mo- 
sheim,  De  Jteb,  Christ,  ante  Constantin.  §  xxxiv. 
pp.  302-310;  and  a  special  dissertation,  Ik 
Aocommodatione  Christo  imprnnis  et  Apoetolii 
trimtd,  by  F.  A  Cams  (Lips.  1793,  4),  is  refer- 
red to.]  [A  W.  H.] 

DI8C1PLINK  (1.)  From  the  earliest  time 
the  Church  has  endeavoured,  in  accordance  with 
the  Lord's  commands,  to  maintain  its  own  purity 
both  in  life  and  doctrine.  In  the  earliest  ages, 
the  penalties  for  transgressing  the  laws  of  the 
Church,  in  whatever  respect,  were  of  course  of 
a  purely  spiritual  nature,  and  enforced  by  the 
authority  of  the  Church  itself,  which  haid  no 
jurisdiction  m  invitos.  The  means  which  the 
Church  employed  for  the  correction  of  offenders 
within  her  pale  were  admonition,  withdrawal  of 
privileges,  the  enjoining  of  acts  oif  mortification, 
and,  in  the  last  resort,  exclusion  from  the  Church 
altogether  [  Exoommunication  ].  From  this 
constant  effort  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to 
correct  offences,  and  to  purify  the  Qiurch  from 
scandals  by  its  own  power  arose  the  system  of 
Penitential  Discipline  [PjsKrrENCE],  which  ii 
common  to  all  members  of  the  Church,  lay  and 
clerical,  secular  and  regular. 

But  besides  the  general  duty  of  maintaining 
holy  life  and  true  doctrine,  which  it  incunbeaf 
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ttt  all  Christiaiu,  the  clergy  and  the  memben  of 
monastic  orders  Tolantariiy  take  upon  them- 
selves peculiar  obligations,  and  the  enforcing  of 
these  by  the  proper  authorities  constitutes  a 
8{)ecial  subdivision  of  discipline.  On  the  subject 
of  Monastic  and  Canonical  Discipline,  see  below. 

What  has  been  said  applies  to  the  Church  in 
all  ages,  whether  before  or  after  its  connection 
with  the  State.  But  from  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  when  the  existence  of  Christianity  in  the 
empire  was  formally  recognised,  and  the  Church 
adopted  as  an  institution  guarded  and  respected 
by  the  State,  we  no  longer  find  its  disciplinary 
laws  solely  in  its  own  canons  and  decrees,  nor 
its  punishments  solely  spiritual  and  over  persons 
who  give  a  voluntary  submission.  The  several 
coiles  of  the  empire  not  only  recognise  gene- 
rally the  fact  that  its  subjects  are  Christian,  but 
frequently  adopt  and  sanction  laws  enacted  ori- 
ginally by  purely  ecclesiastical  authority ;  and 
this  in  two  ways.  In  some  cases  ecclesiastical 
laws  and  principles  are  simply  adopted  into  the 
civil  code,  and  enforced  by  civil  tribunals  and  civil 
sanctions :  in  others  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
[see  APP£AL]~generally  the  Bishop  (p.  231)— is 
empowered  to  call  in  the  secular  arm  to  enforce  its 
decisions;  see,  for  instance,  Justinian's  Code,  lib.  1, 
1.  25.,  De  Epitc.  Audien,  It  is  evident  that  this 
change  in  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  con- 
verted many  acts,  which  had  previously  been  dis- 
regarded by  the  civil  power,  into  crimeSj  or  offences 
against  the  sovereign  authority,  and  gave  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  to  many  delicts  which  still  remained 
in  the  cognizance  of  the  Church.  Discipline  was 
henceforward  enforced  partly  by  the  spiritual, 
partly  by  the  secular  arm ;  the  State  reinforced 
the  Church  with  more  or  less  vigour  according 
to  the  disposition  of  the  rulers  for  the  time 
being;  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  made 
constant  efforts  to  withdraw  the  clergy  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts  altogether  [Immu- 
nities OF  THE  Clerot;  JURISDICTION;  and 
the  articles  on  the  several  offences  which  have 
been  subject  to  censure  or  punishment  in  the 
Church],  [C] 

(2.)  Monastic  Ditcipline,  —  Monastic  punish- 
ments were  of  two  kinds,  corporal  and  spiritual, 
and,  in  each  kind,  more  or  less  severe,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  offence  or  the  founder's 
ideas  of  discipline.  Instances  of  both  kinds 
occur  very  ^rly  in  the  history  of  monasticism. 
Thus  Basil  of  Caesarea  speaks  of  various  de- 
grees of  excommunication  —  from  joining  in 
the  chanting,  from  choir,  and  firom  meals 
{S^rm.  de  Moo,  Instit,y,  while  about  the  same 
date  Jerome  and  Kuffinus  make  mention  of 
fastings  as  a  punishment  (Hieron.  Ep.  ad  Ifepo- 
tian.;  Ruffin.  De  Verb.  Sen,  29).  Augustine 
speaks  of  offending  monks  (fratres)  being  anathe- 
matised, if  incorrigible  after  reproo£^  and  of 
their  excommunication  by  their  superiors  (prae- 
positi)  of  higher  or  lower  rank,  the  excommuni- 
cation by  the  bishop  being  the  severest  punish- 
ment of  all  {De  Corrupt  et  Qrat,  ad  Valent, 
c  15).  A  passage  in  one  of  his  letters  implies 
his  approval  of  flogging  as  a  chastisement  {Ep, 
ad  liaroeUin.,  159).  In  the  writings  of  Cassian, 
cany  m  the  5th  century,  monastic  discipline 
becomes  more  closely  defined.  For  slighter 
offences,  such  as  coming  late  to  prayers  or  work, 
making  a  mistake  in  chanting,  breaking  any- 
thing, or  speaking  to  any  other  monk  than  the 
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one  who  shares  the  cell,  the  oflbnder  is  to  pros- 
trate himself  in  the  chapel  during  divine  service 
or  to  make  genuflexions  till  allowed  by  the 
abbot  to  cease  (Cassian,  fwt,  iv.  c  16).  Cassian 
tells  a  story  of  an  Egyptian  monk  doing  public 
penance  for  having  dropped  three  peas,  while 
acting  as  cook  for  the  week  {Inst,  iv.  20).  For 
graver  offences,  as  bad  language  or  greediness, 
the  punishment  is  flogging  or  expulsion  (/ns^  iv. 
c  16).  For  lingering  after  noctums  instead  of 
going  at  once  to  the  cell,  a  monk  is  to  be  ex- 
communicated (ii.  15) ;  no  one  being  allowed  to 
pray  with  him  till  he  has  been  publicly  absolved 
(ii.  16).  Cassian  speaks  of  a  slap  or  buffet, 
*'alapa,"  as  a  punishment  among  monks  {Coll, 
xix.  1,  cf.  Greg.  M.  Diaog.  i.  2,  iu  4).  Palladiut, 
about  the  same  date,  in  describing  the  monks  of 
Nitria,  relates  that  three  whips  or  scourges 
hung  from  a  pillar  in  a  part  of  the  church 
apparently  corresponding  to  a  chapter-house, 
one  for  the  correction  of  robbers,  one  for  un- 
ruly guests,  one  for  the  monks  {Hist,  Lous,  2). 
He  speaks  also  of  confinement  in  a  cell  (i6. 
cc.  32,  33).  About  half  a  century  later  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  pronounces  anathema  on 
a  monk  returning  to  the  secular  life  {Cone, 
Chalced,,  c  7).  &ing,  as  a  rule,  mt  that  date 
still  laics,  monks  thus  offending  were  anathema* 
tised,  not  degraded.  Dorotheus,  an  Archiman- 
drite in  Palestine,  very  early  in  the  7th  century, 
speaks  of  tasting  as  a  punishment  for  monks 
{Doctrina,  c.  14,  ap.  Ducean.  Avctuar,  i.  743). 
One  of  the  strongest  instances  of  monastic 
severity  in  the  £ast  is  in  the  Scala  of  Joannes 
Climacus,  sometimes  called  Schnlasticus,*  of 
Mount  Sinai,  in  the  preceding  century,  who 
speaks  of  offenders  being  dragged  by  a  rope 
through  ashes,  their  hands  bound  behind  their 
backs,  and  flogged  till  those  who  witnessed  the 
punishment  **  howled ;"  afterwards  they  were 
to  lie  prostrate  at  the  church-door  till  absolved 
after  public  confession  {Scah,  c.  4). 

In  the  West,  too,  prior  to  the  Benedictine  rule, 
monastic  discipline  was  very  rigorous.  Each 
monastery  had  its  own  code ;  but,  probably,  in 
Southern  Europe  Cassian's  influence  was  felt 
largely.  In  the  Regula  Tcumatenais,  the  role  (c 
550  A.D.)  of  a  monastery  in  south-eastern  France, 
which  Mabillon  identifies  with  that  of  Tarnay, 
near  Vienne  (iinno/.,  tom.  i.  App.  ii.  Disquis.  5), 
a  monk  who  jests  is  to  be  chidden  (c  13 ;  cf.  Bas. 
Consiii.  Monast,  c.  13,  on  scurrility).  In  the 
rule  of  Ferreolus,  bishop  of  (Jzes,  in  Languedoc, 
about  the  same  date,  a  fiut  of  three  days  is 
imposed  for  jesting  during  lections  (c.  24),  and 
thirty  days'  silence  for  railing  (c.  22).  But  the 
Regula  Cujusdam  Patris,  supposed  by  Menard  to 
be  the  rule  of  Columba  (c.  561  A.D.),  is  stricter 
still,  especially  against  the  murmuring  or  re- 
fractory: even  a  thoughtless  word  is  visited 
with  imprisonment  (c.  8).  Columbanus,  of 
Laxenil  and  Bobbio  (c  590  A.D.),  trod  in  the 
steps  of  his  ascetic  predecessor.  Six  blows  were 
to  be  the  penalty  for  such  offences  as  speaking 
at  refection,  not  responding  to  the  grace,  not 
being  careful  to  avoid  coughing  in  chanting,  isc 
For  other  similar  transgressions  the  punishment 
was  the  '*  impositio  "  of  Psalms  to  be  learned  by 
heart,  or  the  "  superpositio,"  complete  sience  for 


■  Not  Joannes  ScboIsstlcuB,  of  the  ismediAe  ofAntioc^ 
and  CoiUiUnUDOple  (Cave^  Eist,  LiU,  s.  v.> 
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■  time  (Reg.  Colambati.  c  10).  Darker  oflVDoee 
««n  Tiiited  with  proportioiuite  MTcritjr.  Thiu, 
for  ■  perjurj  tba  peultj  wu  lolituy  confioe- 
Ki«nt  OD  braid  uid  water  for  three  Teir4(Co1am- 
ku.  Dt  Ptmtmt.  Mmur.  c.  32 ;  cf.  pnu.). 

Tha  milder  diKlplloe  of  Benedict  gnidaallr 
CTtcndad  iliair,  [a  tha  6th  and  7tfa  ceoturiei, 
from  Italj  even  Into  porta  of  Europe  alreadj' 
occupied  bjr  othar  mlat,  M  wu  fnnea  b^  tint 
af  ColDmbaniu.  Ha  praacribed  two  reiiroola  in 
private,  followed  by  one  in  public,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  laverer  ramediei.  If  theae  were  in- 
effactual,  then  enanad  eicommuni cation,  or  for 
tboa«  too  joung  or  otheiwiie  disqnalilied  for 
apiritul  ceniurei,  corponil  pnolghmeDt  IStg, 
Ben.  c  23).  Tbe  incorriglbie  were  Is  b«  flogged 
uid  prayed  for;  uid,  la  »  laat  raaource,  eipelled 
(c  2B)  :  if  ra-»dmitt*d,  they  were  to  be  placed 
In  tha  lowaat  grade  (c  29}  ;  cf,  Oreg.  H.  Lib.  i. 
lud.  iT.  Ep.  »»;  Lib.  i.  lad.  ii.  Ep.  19.  A 
breakage  or  waate  wna  lightly  regarded,  oiileaa 
unconfeued  (c  46);  and  tbe  confeuion  of  secret 
faulla  wu  to  be  made,  not  in  pablic,  bat  to 
the  dean  [Decanl'S,  $  T,]  (aeoiori  ano,  c  46). 
Only  the  eontunucioua,  alter  foor  admuuitioni. 


idplin. 


Hogging,  with,  probably,  aolitary 
bread  ud  water  (cc  3,  65). 

Where  not  adopted  u  a  whole,  the  Benedictine 
riila  wag  (VaqnaDtly  iDCOrponited  with  other 
rulei.  Thai  the  rule  of  liidore  of  SsTille,  in 
tbe  firit  part  of  th*  Tth  eentary.  though  mora 
miDnta  la  it*  diatinctioiu,  rsMmblet  the  BaDO- 
dictina  coda  of  pnniabmenta  (laid.  Seg.  c.  17  ;  cf. 
Uab.  Aim.  iU.  37,  lii.  42).  Dooatiu  of  Beaan- 
;0D,  aboDt  4he  middle  of  thia  cenlory,  himielf 
a  pupil  of  Colambanus,  blended  the  two  rulei  in 
«ne  :  "diicipllna"  with  him  leems  to  mean 
flogging  or  lolitary  confinement  (Don.  Heg.  ad 
Virg.  c.  2) ;  ailence  or  IiIVt  stripes  ie  the  penoltj 
for  idle  worda  (c  28).  Later  in  the  eentary, 
Fructuoaui  of  Bmga  in  Portugnl,  fonndtr  of  the 
fcnat  roonaalerT  of  Alcala  {Complutum)  near 
Madrid,  boTTowid  largely  from  Benedict  (Frnct. 
Seg.  c.  17;  cf.  Unb.  Am.  iii.  37).  The  Coancil 
at  Vera,  near  Paria,  755  A.o.,  ipeaka  of  a  priaon- 
cell   or   flogging.room  — "locuB   custodlae"    or 

"  (Cone,  r  —    ■"'    " 
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century  by  the  nameaake  of  the  founder 
Benedictines,  eontuDt  a  gradation  of  puniih- 
meota,  which  is  oo  tha  whole  eqnitable,  but  too 
mioule  (Bened.  Asian.  Concord.  Segul.)  Id  the 
12th  century  the  {DflneDce  of  Petrui  Damiani 
IntroduDed  a  rigour  hitherto  unknown  within 
the  walli  af  Monte  Cauno  :  each  monk,  after  hii 
»nfeaalon  every  Friday,  was  to  be  whipped,  by 
himaelf  or  by  othen,  in  cell,  chapter,  or  oratory 
(Altei.  Atctt  Ti.  4).  In  the  famous  monastery 
of  St.  Gall,  in  Switurland,  the  whip  for  aimilir 
pnrpoMe  waa  inipcnded  from  a  pillar  in  the 
chapter-houa  (ib.j. 

Voluntarj  flagellations,  or  aelf-acourginga,  aa 
a  Tact^nlied  part  of  monastic  diicipline,  began 
about  tha  middle  of  tbe  llth  ctulury,  at  the 
Buggeation  of  Petmi  Damiani  (Richard  et  Gimud, 
Baiioa.  Sacr.  a.  t.\  or  aceording  to  Uabillon 
(A<!ta  S8.  Btn.  Praef.,  Saec  tI.,  1.  «.  B),  rather 
aarlin  (cf.  BoUeau,  I'ahbi^  Httt.  FlageU..  1700 
*.D.).  [L  G.  S.] 

(3.)  CtuianKial  DiacipSHt. — Thongh  th>-  rule  ■•f 
At,  Cantold  waa  eailer  than  that  uf  the  MDniichi, 
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their  node  of  paniahmenta  was  •eTcre.  Bf 
Chrodegang'a  rule,  any  canoD  liuliiig  to  malt 
a  fall  confeuion  at  stated  times  twice  ■  jar, 
w»  to  he  flog^  or  incarcerated  ^Cknm.  Af. 
c.  14).  Any  canon  guilty  of  theft,  muider.ar 
any  grave  offence  waa  liable  to  both  these  penal- 
ties ;  he  was,  beaidca,  to  do  public  penasat  by 
standing  ontside  the  chapel  daring  the  "boara,'' 
and  by  lying  prostrate  at  tb*  door  a*  tba  otben 


biahop  (c  15). 
commQnicated  In 
self  (c    16).     The 


111    absolve 
n  speaking  t 


by    I 
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iproofs,  to  do  open  penanc*  by 
(lauding  beside  the  cross  ;  they  wer«  to  be  pab- 
licly  eicomuunicated,  or,  if  inieniibte  to  such  a 
punishment,  flogged  (c  17).  Lesaer  offeacea.  If 
confested,  were  to  he  treated  lightly ;  If  de- 
tected, aaverely  (c.  IS).  The  meaaaremeBt  aad 
apportionment  of  penalties  waa  in  the  handa  af 
the  bishop  (c  19).  But  certain  rules  to  glide 
the  bishop's  snbordioates,  "praelati  inferiorta" 
(perhaps  =  deans),  in  the  exercise  of  this  dis- 
cretionary power  were  laid  down  by  the  Council 
at  Aachen,  816  X.D.  Boys  were  to  he  beaten. 
Older  members  of  tha  commonity  were,  for  mon 
venial  faulta,  as  neglecting  the  ''houn,"bdaf 
careleia  at  work  or  in  chapel,  late  at  meals,  ont 
without  leave  or  beyond  the  pnper  time,  after 
three  private  admonitions,  to  be  admoiiisbed 
publicly,  to  stand  apart  in  the  choir,  and  ts  be 
iiept  on  bread  and  water.  For  a  graver  laolt, 
"culpa  criminal  is,"  unleia  atoned  for  by  apoa- 
taoeous  penance,  thay  were  to  be  poblldy  ei- 
commuoicated,  "  damnentur,"  by  the  bishop, 
and  to  be  Imprisoned,  lest  they  shonld  ^  taint 
the  r«at  of  the  flock  "  (Case,  .i^ntsi/r.  c.  I34> 
It  ia  to  ba  noted  that  It  seems  customary  then 
to  have  a  prison  within  the  precinct*  of  tba 
monastery  or  canonry  ("  ut  lit  multi*  in  monia- 
teriis "),  and  that  disobedience,  mdeneaa,  or 
quarrelling  are  not,  as  with  monk*,  classed 
among  things  of  a  darker  die  {i.y  The  aame 
council,  in  a  subsequent  lesaion,  enacted  a  similar 
scale  of  punishment  for  unns,  '^  sanctlmouiales." 
with  the  same  climax  of  solitary  confinement 
for  the  Incorrigible  (Cane.  Aquitgr.  lib.  Ii.  c  8> 
The  rule  was  to  he  recited  la  chapter  very  fre- 
quently (cc.  6fl,  70). 

For  monastic  and  canonical  discipline  gener- 
ally, see  DcNKOiCTiNK  Rdi^,  CaHosici,  Uon- 
*c«:m<.  [1.  G.  S.] 

(4).  From  the  constant  use  of  the  rod  or 
scourge  in  monastic  discipline  (see  above,  j  2) 
the  word  diadplaa  came  itself  to  mean  flogging. 
Id  the  Liber  Ordtnu  S.  VictonI  Farit.,  c  33 
(quoted  by  Ducange)  Is  a  fall  dexeriptioa  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  monk  ought  to  take  pnniah- 


flngelli"  (Sfg.  S.  Aurel,  c.  41);  "diidp.  corpo- 
ralia"  (Stg.  Chndegang.  cc  3,  4,  14;  CapOA 

i-D.  803,  V.  I).    [COKTOHU.  PONiaHMEMT.]    [C] 

DISCOFEBAE.  In  convents  of  nasa  tha 
sisters  who  bring  the  diahea  to  table  are  aome- 
timea  called  ditcoferae.  Caesariua  of  Arlta  {At 
Oratoriam  Abbatiiium)  girea  the  directioa,  "ae- 
qualia  cibaria  potionesqui  commune*  aibibaaat 
discoferae  vel  pineemae  "  (Ducange,  i.  v.).   [C] 

DISCOMMUNICANTEB,    The  ,e«.J 
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ti  of  tha  fint  council  a 

!  who  hare  fallen  away  under  pcnecutioi 


Mcaea  rtfeired  to  hu  "Sia  In)  x-P^'  'p"- 
•Mpot  Koiwrnrimovi  t#  Aoy  rHi'  xfemuxi*"  , 
When  ill  who  offend  comnunicnted.  tbii  wai 
cquiTilent  loaHDtence  ofeicliuion  for  two  Team 
rroRi  themjatarloithoDgh  not  from  the  pnllml- 
narj  pnjen.    [See  Cohmdmiob,  p,  415.]      [C] 

DISCDS.      [PiTBN.] 

DISPENSATION.    [Ikddlobkce.] 

DISPITTATIO.  In  irnne  tooDaetk  Rnl»  a 
diwoBioD  on  Scriptnra,  called  Diti^itatia,  i>  one 
of  the  •xerHin  prcKrihed  to  tha  moukx.  For 
iniUDce  the  ffu/e  of  Pachomius  (c.  21)  dfrecti; 
"  Diipntatio  Bulem  Pnepoutis  domaram  tartio 
fiet."    [Comjiare  COLLATiOM.]  [C] 

DI8THJBUT10N  OF  THE  ELEUENTB. 
[UouHunoN,  Holy.] 

DI6TBIBUTI0N  OF  CHXJHCH  PBO- 
PEIBTV.  [Auia;  Chcrches.  Maintbnancr 
of;  Corn,  allowance: of ;  DivuioMeksurna; 

PkOPEBTV  Of  TUK  CUUBCH.] 

DIUS.  (1)  Saint,  in  Caeuna ;  commamo- 
imted  July  13  (««■(,  Hiertm^  Adonit,  Uanardi), 

(B)  Hutjr  at  Alaundria,  with  Patar,  biihop 
of  Aleundria,  Fiuitni  the  preibytar,  and  Am- 
monina,  nivler  Uailmlani;  commamorated  Not. 
26  {Mart.  Adonli,  Uiaaixli).  [W.  t.  0.] 

DIVINATION.    II  was  nil  bnt  insTiUbla 
in  tha   utura  of  thin^  thet  the  Inaradicable 
deiin   to    penetnta   the  lecrete  of  tha  ftiture 
«houlil  ihow  Itielf  looner  or  later  in  uHne  form 
of  mpantition   within    the    Chrietian   Church. 
Jaw>  and  heathen>  had  alike  bean  accuetomed 
to  practices  of  which  that  deii 
origin.     The  decay  and  diirepi 
oraclee,  of  which  tha  legend  tin 
tha  time  of  tha  Nitirilj  of  Christ  w*«  the 
preseotition,  forced  men  back    upon  thi 
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were 

U  of  tha  future 

were  to  be  uoTeiled. 

The 

mioJ 

of  the  Churc 

th. 

fim 

oppo«d  to  me 

ittompta,  and  taught 

ve  Che  future  i 

thehindiofGod.    Bu 

tha 

Uwi 

and  caoone  wh 

Dh  meet  ui  ilike  in  Ea> 

■nd 

Wes 

teitify  to  tha 

trength  of  tha  lapentition 

agiinit  which  tha  w 

■r«ire  wai  thui  waged 

can  hardly  ba  tald. 

ooking  It  Cfariatendom 

who 

a,  Id  have  aucceedad  In  repreulnt;  it. 

The  raviTBl  with 

u  the  Chnrch  of  the  ar 

the  old  Chaldaaan  eoothuyen  hu  been  no 

icad 

unda 

ABTTtOUMEU 

and  Calcdutores. 

But 

the 

liberate  lyila 

otfic 

Q  tha  auguriei  of  the  Romiti 

repu 

lie  aod  einpira 

aud  which  had  a  thoo 

•and 

ramifioitioDa  in  prirate  lad  local  lopentitiona. 

mi  the  Council  of  ii^Tira  (c.  62)  wa  find  the  ingur 
Dimtd  ainong  thoaa  who  were  not  to  be  admitted 
1o  Christian  comniDnloa  aniesa  they  reoonnced 
tbair  calling.*  The  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage 
<c.  58}  eioimmualoited  any  who  addicted  Iham- 
nlTei    to    practice*    that    war*    to    eauntiallir 

TtimK  boancr.  thetirtoDi  mdlninr-iuilp.' 


I*  eleraDth  healhaa,  lliat  of  Adctt*  (c.  84)  BMidenuMd' 
nondpTnni  the  KUTtiiarnviium  Xa  Gn  yeare'  penance. 
See  atao  t^e  'Penitential'  printed  In  Houuxl'i 
Sueran.  Qrtg.  p.  467.  The  legislation  of  tha 
•mperon  wai  eyan  more  atam  in  it*  eaTerity ; 
bat  the  ihirpnau  of  the  law  wu  In  thi*  cia« 
dna,  lika  the  old  edict*  of  baoiahmtnt  agalnit 
Iha  CAoMon  noder  Tibarini,  to  tha  inflnanca  of 
inipicioni  feu.  DlTinen,  who  ware  coDiDltad  ai 
to  the  length  of  tha  amperor'i  life  might  help 
H)  work  out  tha  fulfilmaut  of  Ihair  own  pradio- 
tiont.  So  we  Gnd  ConiUntlue  Inflicting  tha 
peulty  of  death  on  all  who  ware  known  to  con- 
iialt  loothiayen  or  obearre  omeui.  Even  the 
credoloui  peuaut*,  to  whom  the  cry  of  a  wouel 
a  a  rat  wai  ■  preuga  of  aril,  wan  hnntad  down 
ind  condemned  {Ci^.  Tluod.  it.  tit.  16,  lag.  4; 
Amtuian.  Haicell.  itL  p.  72).  Valans,  In  Uki 
mannar,  half  baliariag  In  what  he  unght  to  re- 
ortu,  haring  heard  that  it  had  been  declared  u 
^he  result  of  luch  dlriolng  arts  (in  tbia  esse 
raoMVuntts  i*  nimed),  that  the  nune  of  hi* 
luccaisor  ehotdd  begin  with  SEOA,  not  onl; 
enforced  the  liw  in  iti  fullest  MTarlty  igiioat 
the  diriner,  but  aooght  out  lod  pat  to  death  all 
whom  he  could  find  whose  nimea  brought  tbam 
within  tha  range  of  hia  auipidon  (Socrates,  H.  E. 
ir.  19).  It  Is  probsbla  enough  that  tha  wid»^ 
■preid  belief  thus  eugendered  reslly  helped  to 
prepara  tha  way  for  l^eodoeins. 

It  was  cotnparallTel;  eaey  to  condemn  irt* 
that  were  msnifeatly  hMthen  in  their  oitnre. 
It  was  mora  difficult  when  the  pnctii«  came 
with  (Jhriatisn  auoclitiDDs  and  appeiled  to  men'i 
raTereaca  for  tha  Sacred  Book*.  Tha  principle 
of  casting  lot*  was  recognised  in  Scripture  ■*  m 
ippaai  from  the  Ignonnoe  of  nun  to  the  Provl- 
dance  of  God  (Acta  i.  26;  Ptot.  xtI.  33;  iTiii: 
18  el  a/.).  What  fonn  of  toritt  could  be  more 
certain  to  direct  men  in  ^be  right  pith  than  m 
appeid  to  tha  Written  Word  ?  Uara,  too.  both 
Jewieh  and  haatfaan  influencei  may  hara  halpad 
to  foater  tha  new  Ibnn  of  suparatition.  The  Jaw 
had  been  in  tha  habit  of  so  dealing  with  tha  Law, 
opening  It  at  random,  taking  tha  Terse  on  which 
he  lighted  u  an  oracle  from  God.  It  was  his 
lubatitute  for  the  Urim  and  Thnmmlm,  ind 
tha  utterance  of  a  prophet'*  Toice  (b'emar, 
^leroi.  Sclubb.  f.  8).  The  Romin,  anticipating 
the  mediieval  belief  ai  to  tha  poet't  character, 
hid  looked  to  tha  Aanaid  of  Virgil  ii  filling  up 
the  gap  left  by  the  dumbnais  of  the  oncia*.  The 
sorJe*  Virgiliamu  were  In  repute  is  hiTing  pre- 
dicted tha  power  ind  chiractar  of  Hadrian  (Spar-, 
tian.  Vit.  Had.  p.  5),  and  Aleiiodar  Savarui 
(Limprid.  lit.  Sla.  p.  Ml>  So  in  lika  min- 
nar  tha  Bible,  as  a  whole,  or  certain  portions 
of  it,  came  to  be  treated  In  the  4th  oantui;, 
if  not  earlier.  It  appear*  to  hare  pretailed 
in  tha  West  rather  Chan  the  E«t,  but  was 
nerar  daring  the  period  with  which  wa  ara  con- 
earned  in  any  degree  ainctloned  by  tha  Chnrch 
or  its  leaders.  Aognitine,  who  had  been  con- 
■utled  by  Jianiriu*  u  to  iu  legitimacy,  thought 
it  a  less  eril  than  seeking  knowledga  ^om  de< 
mons,  but  condemned  it,  is  bringing  down  the 
Dirioe  Word  to  hue  ind  trlTial  use*  ^Epitt,  ad 
Janaanum,  ciii.  (aliter  l*.}c.  3T>  The  pro- 
Tineiil  Councils  of  Gaul  in  the  5th  century  ooiH 
damned  the  "»rtes  diTinitiooia,"  "aorta*  aanc- 
lomm,"  and  threatened  clargy  or  moah*  wha 
jiractisad  them  with  wvera  peoilties  (C  Vtnctic 
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»    IS  I    AgatHm.    49;    Aur^.  I.   o.  SO).     Tlii 

C'utica  grev,  howiTar,  in  apiU  of  th«  prohi- 
UoD,  with  the  Incr«iln|  powtr  oT  th«  Fnnki, 
■ad  Ortgarj  of  Toon  (Hia.  St.  IS)  dHciibw  m 
•OOM   in  which,   with   grMt   KilcniDitj,  in  the 

jf  Mu>  at  DijoD,  tbg  Taliunea  of  the  Epiitlu  isd 
Ompcl*  were  thiu  opcaed  io  order  to  ucertaiu 
therortUDesoftheunofClothure.  [E.  H.  P.] 
DIVINE  BEBVICK  [Cohhomion,  Holt: 
Mas:   HoiTM  OF  Puteb:  OrFiCE,  this   Di- 

DIVI8I0   APOSTOLOBUM.     [AwwrLBJ- 
Festivik,  p.  BT.] 
DIVI8I0  MEN8UBNA.    The   diTiiioD  of 


the  n  „  „. 

eommoDlj  to  hiie  been  TnoDlhlj  ;  thii  moathlT 
pujment  ie  called  bj  Crpriio'-diTiiiioaieiuaroa,' 
■id  ■  lOipeuiian  from  thi>  wu  eqnivileat  to 
what  in  l&tcr  limce  waa  called  iDipnuioo  "■ 
buwGdo,"  whl«h  did  not  neceuaril^  imply  *iu- 
HDaion  from  miBlaterial  fanctloiia  (Crpr.  So, 

5*>  [C.5 

DITOBCE.    [Uaibuqe.] 

DOCTOR.  BeaidM  th*  g«ii>nl  aeaa*  of 
"  tMchar,"  thia  woid  taxlj  Bcqaind  oartain 
■pecUl  aignificationi ; — 

1.  Awtor  AwiitntntiK,  the  officer  of  th*  church 
to  whom  wu  committed  the  inatmctioa  of  Cate- 
OHUMsm  (p.  319).  Whea  we  reid  in  the  ^aaaio 
SS.  PtrpttMot  tt  FOie.  (c  13;  Rninart,  p.  66) 
thet  Aipaalui,  "  preab^r  doctor,"  etwid  before 
the  door,  wa  oaght  probably  to  nndentaad  that 
he  waa  a  preabyter  who  bore  the  office  of  Doctor 
aadiattium.  Cyprian,  too,  apeaka  (,Eput,  SS)  of 
**  presbyteri  doctorea,'*  aa  well  aa  of  a  reader 
who  held  the  office  of  teacher  of  the  catachu- 

3.  Peiaoni  whoee  teachiDK  waa  of  apccial 
weight  in  the  charch  were  called  Doctortt.  The 
Daarta  (c  1)  of  CeleatiDOa  (a.D.  t33-43i)  e<iD- 
demn  those  who  Mt  themaelTee  up  agilnit  the 
Doctor*,  neoniag  apparently  in  lhi>  cue  more 
partienlorly  St.  Angnatine  (o.  2)  and  the  biahopa 
of  Rome  (c.  3).  The  «me  prohibition  i»  repeated 
in  the  Capituhrium  Car.  M.  ni.  c.  44. 

3.  The  tern  Ugit  docUir  wema  to  hare  ocqnired 
a  technical  force  at  a  cmnpiratiTely  early  date. 
AdroTaldus  (Di  Mine.  3.  Smtd.  i.  25)  apenka 
of  a  certain  "  legia  doctor  " — clearly  a  judge — 
who  deferred  jadgment  in  coiuequeiice  of  having 
receJTed  a  bribe ;  end  a  charter  of  Pipin,  mayor  of 
the  palace  (quoted  by  Dacange,  *.  t.  Doctor  Legia}, 
mu*  of  thiaga  decided  by  "  procerea  noetri,  aen 
Comitet  palatii  noatri  rel  rellqni  legli  doctoreo," 
wkara  the  doctora  are  clearly  perooni  who  hay* 
an  official  right  to  expound  the  law.  [C.j 

D0CT0B8.  CHRIST  IN  OONTKEBNOB 
WITH.  Thla  aobject  u  repreoented  in  a  freaco 
of  the  fint  cabiculum  of  the  CaJlittine  Cata- 
comb. See  in  Bottari,  tarr.  ir.  and  liT.,al)o  tsv. 
IiiIt.  BotharecoaTeationallyarranged,oarLard 
being  on  a  lofty  >e«t  Id  the  midat,  with  hand 
upruaad  in  the  act  of  apeaking;  the  doctora  on 
Ilia  right  and  left,  with  aome  eipreiaion  of 
wonder  on  their  connUiuuice*.  The  ooly  aarco- 
ptaogu  beoidae  that  of  Junins  Boaiua  (Bottu-i, 
XT.),  vUob  Mdi^KlaUy  contain*  thii  (.object, 
%  aUtad  br  HortigD/  ta  be  that  in  S.  Ambn'gio 


Dounv 

at  Milan.  (Allegnnia,  Saera  ItimiH.  JaL  it 
Milano,  Ur.  it.)  See,  howerer,  Botlarj,  tc-L 
Ut.  33.  All  the  larroBDding  fignraa  ore  nM< 
in  thii  ciample,  but  our  Lord  ia  placed  ajura 
them  in  a  kind  of  atall  or  tiUniU,  with  tn 
pilm-treee  at  ita  lidea.  He  holda  a  bo<A  or  nU 
io  Hia  hand,  which  ia  partly  nnrolled,  whilt 
the  doctora  hare  cloaed  theira.  So  alao  ia  AUa- 
gninia,  tar.  1.,  a  maiaic  from  St.  Aqmliau  li 
Uilon.  The  Lord's  elcTated  aeat  ia  placed  ••  a 
rock,  with  the  DiTine  Uimb  below,  probably  it 
reference  to  Rer.  v.  as  "  able  to  open  the  Book." 
On  the  right  and  left,  at  Hii  feet,  are  Joseph 
and  Mary  in  the  attitude  of  adoration. 

Ferret  (i.  pi.  1.)  givta  a  copy  of  a  ttit  skilfiil 
painting  from  the  caUcomba,  which  plana  two 
doctora  on  the  Lord'a  right  hand,  who  an  ti- 
preising  attention  and  wonder,  and  Joecph  aid 
Mary  on  the  other,  with  looka  of  patiot  ^raiting 
on  Him.  The  fignre  on  the  left  ia  so  eridcatly 
feminine,  aa  to  repel  the  idea  that  the  fonr 
CTnngelista  are  intended. 

The  line  diptych  of  the  5th  cmtniy  at  the 
Cathedral  of  Milan  and  that  of  Mnraao  (Bngali, 
Mttn.  di  S.  CMk>  and  Qori,  Hm.  DM.  rliL  tah 
S,  ta*  woodcnt)  abo  rapnsent  onr  Lord  dttiaj 


with  the  doctora  atandmg  befor*  Him.  These  re- 
present Him  of  more  mature  appearance  and 
stature  than  the  acconnt  in  the  aoepela  qoiu 
warrants.  The  figure  below  onr  Lord'a  iWt  U 
supposed  to  represent  Uranua  or  the  Firmament 
of  UesTen  (Pa.  iTiii.  »>  [It.  St.  J.  T.j 

DOLIUU.  Thia  seem*  to  be  the  nHHt  aa- 
'cnient  generic  term  for  the  rarioua  represenla- 
iona  of  caika  and  large  Tassels  which  occiu  fre- 
quently in  early  Christian  art,  and  hBTe  sym- 
bolic meaning  Tery  generally  attributed  to  them. 
(Boldelti,  pp.  164-368;  Ferret,  iii.  3  ;  Bottari, 
^T.  155.)  As  they  ore  generally  fonod  on  toinlH 
Jioy  are  token  as  empty,  representing  tbe  boity 
Then  the  aonl  haa  fled  from  it.  If  the  marriage 
>f  Cana  [see  a.  *.  CaMI]  can  be  aupposed  to  be  so 
frequently  used  on  aarcopbagi  as  a  lymbol  of  the 
Resarrection,  the  cask  may  be  supposed  to  rtpis- 
KDt  a  waier-TtsMl,  and  be  a  short-hand  srmbol 
:le.     Thia  steou  altogether  unlikely. 


Italia 


s  the' 


E resented  are  strictly  "  waterpots  of  st 
ydriae.  The  dote  junctnr*  of  th'  *U 
nak  htts  been  taken  to  indicate  CI   istia 


OOLTHra 

Hirtifnjr  ccDJectum  (qantiug  St.  Ciprton,  Ep.  I 
iri.  Ad  Con/ru.  Bom.  "  Vinj  vice  UDgQiDem 
fuDditu")  that  th«  form  afn  cuk  hntWo  giyta 
to  o»rl»iB  uiull  T«u1>  for  prejerving  the  blood 
of  martyn  (i.g.  Boldetti,  pp.  1S3-4),  with  alla- 
aioD  to  tnc  powar  of  thair  Hlf-aacrifin  in  hold-  I 
ing  Che  Church  together.  He  GOQcLudBa^  how- 
arxr,  on  the  whole,  that  the  picture  of  the  : 
OoMam  wu  ttrj  powiblj'  only  a  play  on  wordii, 
trnm  ite  membUDce  in  eoiuid  t<i  dolco,  and  it* 
inflectiona.  Thii  leemi  to  be  proved  byhiaei- 
ample  from  Mimachi  (tee  woodcnt)— two  dolia, 
witli  the  isacription  IVUO  nUO  PATER 
DOU£NS.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 
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from  a  Tcry  Mrly  data  In  two  or  mora  sens*^ 
Tepr«entiDg  either  the  Lord  Himielr,  the  indl- 
ridnal  Obriatiao,  or  abntnet  qnslitit*  inch  a* 
thoae  of  (wiftnat,  brillianc]'.  conjugal  affection, 
jtc  In  a  paioting  given  bj  De  Boui  (tdI.  1.  tav, 
viii.),  two  dolphin*  beJir  (apparently)  Teiaeli  with 
the  Sacramental  loaToa.  It  baa  been  luggeitod, 
and  it  not  improbable,  that  the  Dolphin  embn 
cing  the  Anchor,  ao  otUn  foond  on  genu,  ringl,  im. 
(Uamachi,  Ajitiq.  Oiriit.  iiL  23 ;  Lnpi,  EjAlaj*. 
Smr.  if.  64,  note  1),  it  an  emblem  of  the  Cruci- 
fied Saviour,  or,  Indeed,  of  the  falthfal  follower, 
for  it*  ate  u  an  emblem  of  iwifloew,  eea  Bol- 
datti.  p.  3:12,  where  it  figured  the  handle  of  »  pMi 
fonod  in  a  Cbrittian  aepalchrc,  faebioDed  into  the 
dolphin-thape,  which  may  indicate,  at  Martigny 
tapiKwea,  that  the  occupaot  waa  in  life  a  icrlbe 
or  ihort-hand  wriler.— Pt.  ilv.  S,  The  fith  with 
eitended  fine,  or  back  bent,  at  if  in  the  act  of 
plunging  fbrwnrd,  leemi  to  he  uied  to  eipreea 
ipeed  in  preuing  forward  for  the  prlie  of  tba 
Chriititn  race.  See  Lupi,  BpitafA.  Set.  pp.  53 
and  1B&.  In  the  latter  be  it  occompujied  by  a 
dove,  and  both  are  approaching  a  vue,  which  may 
■ignify  the  Living  Waten  of  Baptiim  or  of  Truth. 
See  Uartigny,  t.  v.  Dauphin.  The  dclpbjni  (tee 
woodcot),  plaixd  two  cIoh  together  on  each  tide 
of  the  isecription  over  Baleria  or  Valeria  La- 
tobia,  aie  thought  to  lymboliie  conjngal  affec- 
tion. [R.  St.  J.  T.] 
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DOLUS  MALUS.    [FOBomr.] 

DOUR  (CoDimosly  derived  from  DovDB 
Dfj,  domes  being  at  one  time  eo  invHriable  a 
part  of  chorcbei  a>  to  (uurp  their  name.  Per- 
haps from  Hiul)  A  concave  ceiling  or  cupola, 
either  bemisphericat  or  of  toy  other  curve, 
covenng  a  circnUr  or  polygonal  area ;  also  a 
roof  the  eiterior  of  which  ia  of  either  of  these 
formi  (Parher'i  Gloa.  t.  v.  CuFOLA). 


The  don 
batilica  type,  though  it 
the  church  of  Sto.  Cro< 
ice).  we  liud  a 
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Id  tepulcbral  or  memorial  chnrchet,  uaually 
eircular,  tometimei  polygonal  in  form,  the  dome, 
aa  might  be  eipected,  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  chnmh  of  Sta.  Coatanu  it  of  thii  class,  and 
there  we  find  the  dome  tupported  on  an  interior 
peristyle.  [Chckoh,  p.  371.]  The  "Dome  of 
the  Rock  "  at  Jerusalem,  classed  by  some  antho- 
ritiei  among  memorial  churches,  has  a  dome  snp 
ported  by  four  great  piers.  Other  eumples  may 
be  found  in  the  church  of  St.  Oeorge  in  The»- 
■alouira,  5th  cent.,  and  the  cathedral  at  Boarah 
in  the  Hauran,  of  the  date  A.D.  512.  [Chubch, 
p.  372.3 

The  sepulchral  chspel  built  by  (he  empraas 
Galls  Placidia  at  Ravenna  has  a  tower  encloaing 
8  smaii  done.  [Church,  p.  372.]  One  of  the 
matt  remarkable  domes  in  the  world  is  that  of 
St.  Sophia,  both  from  its  siie  and  from  the  pecu- 
liar manner  in   which  it  it  tupported,  not   by 


t,  by  which  menni  a  vast  ui 


cumbered  epue — 200  fl.  by  IDO  ft. — ia  obtained. 
[CunacH,  p.  3Ta]    After  the  time  of  Justinian 

churches  in  the  East  wen  almost  eiclusively 
built  after  some  modification  of  the  plan  of  St. 
Sophia,  in  which  the  dome  forms  so  important 
a  feature.  The  germ  of  the  nearly  square  groond- 
plan,  with  a  dome  covering  the  centre.  It  perhape 
to  be  found  in  domed  oratoriei  or  Kalybet  of 
Syria.  See  woodcot,  p.  347. 

Id  the  church  of  St.  Viulii  at  Ravenna,  built 
betwecD  A.Dv  536  and  547,  there  ia  a  sort  of 
clerestory,  20  ft.  high,  below  the  dome.  And 
al^er  the  death  of  Juilinian  we  find  thii  con- 
struction, in  which  the  dome  itielf  it  placed  on 
a  drum  pierced  with  windowt,  frequent  in  the 
empire.  The  church  of  St.  Clement,  for  in- 
stance, at  Ancym,  belonging  probably  to  tba 
latter  part  of  the  6th  and  beginning  of  the  7th 
centory,  had  euch  a  dome  placed  on  a  low  drum. 
The  chnrch  of  St.  Irene,  at  Constantinople  (earlier 
part  of  the  Btb  century),  hat  the  dome  on  a  drum 
of  great  height ;  sod  a  similar  dame  ia  found  In 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Hyra,  which  is 
perhapa  of  more  modem  date.  [CHDRCn,  p.378.1 
The  Duomo  Vecchio  at  Florence,  by  some  ataigned 
to  the  7th  century,  by  others  to  ^D.  774,  ia 
covered  bjr  a  dome  S5  ft.  in  internal  diameter. 
[Cbubcb,  p.  3S0.]  [C] 

0  the  bonea  or 
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one  on  each  sid^  Ji  the  choir,  to  lead  the  liii^^Bn  in 
antiphonal  chanting  (Codinns,  De  Offic,  c  ti.  $  3 ; 
Goar's  Euchohg,  pp.  272,  278 ;  Dncange,  s.  ▼.). 

3.  Ihmetticm  Ottiorum,  6  Ao/i44n'Mos  r<Sr 
$vp&v^  the  chief  door-keeper  at  Constantinople 
(Codinos,  De  Of,  c.  i.  $  43).  [C] 

DOMINICA.    [Lord's  Day.] 

DOBilNIGA,  ifftofiifnipf  commemorated  Jan. 
8  {Cal,  Byxant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DOMINE  LABIA.  [Deub  in  adjutorium.] 

D0MINICALI8  or  -LE.  A  fiiir  linen  cloth 
used  by  females  at  the  time  of  the  reception  of 
the  Eucharist.  So  fiu*  all  authorities  are  agreed, 
but  it  is  a  controverted  point  whether  it  was  a 
white  veil  worn  over  the  head,  or  a  napkin  in 
which  females  received  the  Eucharist,  which 
thej  were  forbidden  to  touch  with  the  naked 
hand.    [Communion,  Holt,  p.  416.] 

The  latter  view  is  that  which  has  the  greatest 
currency,  and  can  reckon  among  its  supporters 
such  weighty  liturgical  authorities  as  Oudinal 
Bona  (J20r.  Liturg,  lib.  ii.  c  17);  Habert  (^Archie' 
rat^j  part.  x.  obs.  viii.) ;  Mabillon  (de  Liturg,  QaU, 
lib.  i.  c.  V.  r.  xxv.) ;  Macer  (Hierolex,,  sub  voc); 
Voss.  (Thes,  Ikeol.  de  Symbol,  Coen,  l>om.\  and 
others.  It  is  chiefly  based  on  two  canons  of 
the  Council  of  Auxerre,  ▲.D.  578,  one  (can.  36) 
forbidding  women  to  receive  the  Eucharist 
with  the  bare  hand ;  the  other  (can.  42)  enact- 
ing that  every  woman  when  she  communicates 
should  have  her  dominicalia  or  else  postpone 
her  communion.  These  two  canons  are  inter- 
preted to  refer  to  the  same  subject,  and  the 
dominicalis  has  been  thus  identified  with  the 
fiiir  linen  cloth  with  which  the  hand  was  to  be 
covered  at  the  time  of  communion.  This  custom 
is  expressly  mentioned  in  a  sermon  printed 
among  Augustine's,  but  erroneously  ascribed  to 
him,  in  which  we  read,  **omnes  quando  com- 
municare  desiderant  lavent  manus,  et  omnes 
mulieres  nitida  exhibeant  linteamenta  ut  Corpus 
Christi  accipiant."  It  will  be  observed  that 
nowhere  is  this  napkin  expressly  called  dominicale. 

The  other  view — ^that  the  dominicale  was  a 
head-covering,  a  veil  (cf.  1  Cor.  xi.  13)  is  strongly 
supported  by  Ducange  (jsub  voce) ;  Labb^  (ad  Con- 
cil.  Autiasiod.);  and  Baluzius  (Not,  in  G ration, 
cauK.  xxxiii.  quaest.  iii.  c.  19),  and  is  accepted  by 
our  own  Bingham  (bk.  xv.  ch.  v.  §  7).  The  pas- 
sage from  an  ancient  MS.  Penitential  given  by 
Ducange,  forbidding  a  woman  to  communicate 
if  she  has  not  her  **  dominicale "  on  her  head, 
**  si  mulier  communicans  dominicale  suum  super 
caput  suum  non  habuerit,  &c.,"  is  express  tor 
this  view  if  it  be  correctly  quoted.  The  canons 
cited  by  Baluzius  (apud  Bingham,  /.  c.)  from  the 
Council  of  Micon,  ^  in  which  the  dominicale  is 
expressly  styled  the  veil  which  the  women  wore 
upon  their  heads  at  the  communion,"  do  not 
appear  in  the  acts  of  either  the  first  or  second 
Council  of  that  name.  This,  however  appears 
the  more  probable  view.  [E.  V.] 

DOMINICUH.  1.  One  of  the  names  of  a 
Church  (q.  v.),  Greek  icvpmk6». 

2.  Equivalent  to  Kvpteuchp  ScTryor.  Cyprian, 
£$iisL  63;  **Numquid  ergo  Dominicwn  post 
iDoenam  celebrare  debemus?"  And  the  martyrs 
in  Africa,  somewhat  later,  were  accused  of  cele- 
brating **  collectam  et  Dominicum,"  the  ordinary 
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assenjbly  and  trs  Lord's  Supper  ^Aata 
Satwmini,  etc.,  cl  5 ;  compare  cc  7  and  8).  [C] 

DOMINUS  or  DOMNU8.  1.  Eqnivaleat  ta 
''Saint"  as  a  title;  as  **  Dominus  Joannea"  fof 
St.  John,  in  Cyprian's  Life  of  Caesarios  of  Aries. 
Sometimes  in  the  form  Domnus ;  St.  Martin,  for 
instance,  is  called  ''Donmus  Martinua"  in  the 
preface  and  in  can.  13  of  the  first  council  « 
Tours.  St.  Peter  is  called  "Domnus  Petnn 
Apostolus"  (Cone,  Turon.  II,  c.  23);  St.  Pknl, 
**  Domnus  Paulus  Apostolus  "  (Gregory  of  Toun, 
ffist,  fhmc,  ix.  41).  The  Mar  of  the  C!haldaeaB 
Christians  (as  in  *'  Mar  Markos  ")  is  equivalent 
to  Domintu. 

2.  Bishops  are  called  Domini^  without  any 
further  designation  of  their  episcopal  dignity. 
For  instance,  a  bbhop  is  described  by  Gregnry 
the  Great  (Epist,  iv.  27)  as  *'  Dominus  Mixenatis 
ecclesiae."  Dominus  in  this  usage  also  is  fre- 
quently shortened  into  Domnxu,  as,  for  instance, 
by  Gregory  of  Tours  and  Gregory  the  Great 
(Ducange,  s.  v.).  [C] 

3.  L^mnui  was  at  first  a  title  of  the  abbat 
(Meg,  Benedict,  63),  afterwards  of  his  rub-officials, 
and,  in  the  middle  ages,  of  monks  generally  (Mar- 
tene  ad  he,  citat.).  The  word  was  applied  to  aainu 
(Sulpic.  Sever.,  Epp.  2,  3 ;  MabilL  ^im.  O.  8,  B, 
xviii.  9),  to  bishops  (Cone  AureL  iii  Subacr.X 
and  to  the  pope  (Ducange,  Ghssar,  LaL  s.  v.). 
Hence  the  titles,  **Dan,"  "Don,"  " Donna," &c 
in  the  Romance,  and,  in  modem  French,  **  Dom," 
for  monks  (Ducange,  Gloss,  Lat,  u.  a.  Alard.  Gax. 
Praef,  Cassiani  Opp,), 

**  Domna  "was  used  similarly  of  nuns. 

[1.  G.  S.] 

DOMINUS  VOBISCUM.  1.  The  rerside 
Dominus  Vobiscum,  with  the  response,  et  cum 
spiritu  tuOj  is  found  in  the  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentary  immediately  before  the  Sursmn  Corda, 
which  introduces  the  Cakon. 

In  the  third  of  the  ancient  canons  read  and 
approved  at  the  First  Council  of  Braga,  A.D.  563, 
(Bruns's  CanoneSy  ii.  35^  it  is  provided  that 
bishops  and  priests  should  not  greet  the  people 
in  different  ways,  but  that  both  should  use  the 
form  Dominus  sit  vobiscum  (Ruth  ii.  4),  and 
the  people  respond  Et  cum  spiritu  tuo,  the  form 
handed  down  from  the  very  Apostles,  and  re- 
tained by  the  whole  Eastern  Church.  The  latter 
assertion  does  not  appear  to  be  founded  on  fiurt, 
for  the  Eastern  Church  has  constantly  used  the 
form  ^  Peace  be  with  you  all."  [Pax  Vob»- 
CUM.]  The  distinction  which  the  canon  notes 
and  forbids  between  the  priest's  salutation  and 
the  bishop's,  was  probably  that  the  former  used 
the  form  Dominus  vob'scum,  the  latter,  as  re- 
presenting more  completely  the  Lord  Himself^ 
the  form  Pax  vobiscum.  But  see  Kraxer,  Dt 
Liturgiis,  p.  399  f. 

2.  At  Prime,  in  the  Daily  Office,  Dominus 
vobiscum,  with  the  usual  response,  is  said  before 
the  Collect. 

3.  When  the  Breviarium  Hippomense  (can.  1, 
a/.  6)  orders  **  ut  lectores  populum  non  aalutent," 
the  meaning  probably  is,  that  they  were  n<ii 
permitted  to  use  the  form  commonly  appro- 
priated to  the  higher  orders,  whether  Dominus 
or  Pax  vobiscum.  fC] 

DOMIO,  bishop  of  Salona  in  Dalmatia,  mar- 
tyr«  with  eight  soldiers ;  commemorated  April 
11  (Mart.  U>uardi>  [W   F.  »i.l 


D0UITIANU8 

nOUrriANXrS.  (l)  Abbot  of  L^on*;  d^ 
piMitloa  Jnlj  1  (Jforf.  Adonii,  Unuu^i). 

<>)  UmrtfT  Hi  PhiLidelpbi*  in  Anbia,  with 
fiir«otben;  commemDrtitcd  Aag.  1  (Jfo'l.Am. 
ret^  AdoDii,  Uinardl). 

(9)  Deacon,  ud  mirtjr  at  Adcjth  in  OnlmtlK, 
«itb  LntTcoi  tfaa  preabyter;  conimimanled 
D(C.  28  (ifari.  Hitjw.,  Ugusrdi). 


DOMITILLA,  Tirgin,  nwrtjr  >t  T.rrndnm 
in  Campnnia,  ander  Doniitiin  and  Trajan ;  com- 
ncmonM  Haj  7  (Harl.  Bom.  Vtt,,  Adonli, 
U>uaii)iil»jlHMa>t.l«tniC).   [W.F.O.] 

DOHITIUB.  (1)  Uartrria  Sjria;  comm.- 
nonttd  JbIj  5  (Jfnri.  Jtmn.  Of.,  Adonu, 
Uioardi). 

(S)lnPhrTgla,4iruifiJpTi'>,nDd«TJDliaai  com- 
iMmonted  Aug.  7  <CW.  f^tant.)       [W.  P.  O.] 

DOMNDf A  n  DOMNA,  virgin,  martjr 
with  her  rirgin  companioDi  ;  commemorated 
April  14  (Ifarf.  AdoDii,  Uananil).       [W.  F.  G.] 

DOHNINDB.  (t)  Martyr  at  ThcMalonica 
with  ViclAr;  oi>mmemorat«d  March  30  (JTorf. 
Uiaaidi). 

(i)  Martyr  at  Jalia,  under  MulmliD;  com- 
mernorat«d  Oct  9  (f  6.)  [W.  F.  Q.] 

DOHU5  DEL  (I)  Uterally,  tfae  charub 
aa  a  material  building  (Optutna,  e.  DimaL  liL  17> 
HenL-e  Ilal.  Dwmo,  and  Germ.  Awn. 

(2)  TheCburch.  aa  th*  wbnla  bodyDfCbni- 
tian  people  (Ludfer  orCagliari,  Pro  Alkamaio, 
I.  22 ;  Ducange, »,  t.)  [C] 

DONA,  DONABIA.  Thcae  worda  are  not 
anfrequentlj  uaed  by  ChriitiAD  writara  in  the 
apeciai  MOM  of  oSeringa  placed  in  churchea,  parll- 
ciilarlj  CMtly  preienta  given  as  memoriula  of 
«>me  great  mercy  received  by  the  offeran. (Jerome, 
E,iit.  27,  ad  EuMtocA. ;  EpUL  13,  ad  Pavlin. : 
Sidonioi  ApolL  lib.  Iv.  A'p.  18 ;  Paullnui  of  Nolis 
Katal.  S.  Felkii,  6).  The  correaponding  Grrek 
word  ia  udtafiB  (Luka  i>i.  5 )  2  Maccab.  i>.  16), 
which  Saidai  define!  m  tv  ri  i^itpaiiiraw 
eiy.  Sm.  Ibr  iuUiDct,  the  account  of  the  offer- 
ing! or  CoDitaDtine  to  tb*  Anaitaaii  at  Jeruia- 
Itm  (liuHb.    libi  Conitanl.  iii.  25).      [Coroiva 

LUCIB  ;    VonVE  OrFEBl.tOB.]  [C.3 

IX)NATA,  of  Sdlliti,  marlyr  at  Carthage 
with  eleven  otbera;  commemorated  Juk  17(  Jfurf. 
Kim.  Vfi.,  IMae,  Adouia,  Utoardi)     [W.  K.  G,] 

DOVATI.    [Or)i.ATr.] 

DONATIANUa  (1)  Martyr  at  Nastei 
with  Itiigntbnua.  hia  brotber;  comniemonited 
Uav  -24  (J/drt.  H-enm..  Adoni^  Uauardi> 

(S)  Biabop  and  ronfeMor  io  Africa,  with  Pre- 
aidiui,  Maanoetiu.  Uermanui,  and  Knacolna, 
under  Hunnencua ;  comniemorated  Saiit.  6  (Harl. 
Koin.  Vit.,  Adonii,  Uaunrdi).  [W.  F,  G.] 

DONATILLA.  rirKin.  martyr  io  Africa, 
witli  Maiiina  and  Secunda,  under  Gallienua; 
commemorated  July  ^0  (^MaH.  Hicnm.,  Som. 
Vtt..  UauaHi,  Col.  drtk.-).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DONATUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Rome  with 
Aquilinua  asd  three  otben ;  conuoemorated 
Feb.  «  (^Mart.  Hit.  an.,  Uauanii). 

<t)  Martyr  at  Concordia  with  Secundianoi, 
Romuli;t,aikd  eighty->ii  others  ;  conunemonited 
Fib.  IT  (/&.); 
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(S)  Martyr  at  Carthage;  oammemontMl  Mar. 

(A)  Martyr  Id  AfHca,  with  Epiphaoioa  the 
blaaap,  and  othen ;  commemorated  April  7 
(iforl.  Utoardi),  April  6  {Mart.  Afamn.). 

(5)  MartjT  at  Caeaarea  In  Cappadoda,  with 
Polyeuctua  and  Victorina;  commemorated  Mar 
21  (.Barf.  Adonia,  [Ttnardl). 

(6)  Biahopaadmartyrat  AretinrainTnaeany 
under  Jallaa ;  commemorated  Aug.  7  (Jfort. 
Som.  Ytt.,  Hiertm.,  Bedae,  Adoala,  Uanardi> 

(T)  The  prubyter  and  anchorite  in  a  diitrict 
on  Mount  Jura,  in  Belgic  GanI ;  commemorated 
Aug.  le  (Jfori.  Adonia,  Uanardl). 

(S)  Martyr  at  Antiocb,  with  Raatitntna,  Tale- 
rianop,  Frtictnoaa,  and  twelve  otharg ;  comme- 
morated Aug.  23  {lb.\ 

(8)  Martyr  at  Capoa,  with  Quiatna  and  Amn- 
tina ;  eommemonted  Sept.  5  (Jforl  SieroK, 
Adonii,  (Jiaardi). 


(10)  Martyr  with  Hannogene*  and  twenty- 
two  othan;  CDmmemoTatecT  Dee.  13  (Mart. 
Uinardi).  [W.  F.  O.] 


IKIOB  <u  Sthbol>    See  St.  John  i. 
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Tobable  that 


[1 


'  entering  their  fotd 
or  noDie,  ana  »  repreaenting  the  Jewiih  or  Gen- 
tile Chiirct  FTiEriiLEHEii ;  Church],  the  door 
may  be  intended  l-r  recall  the  worda  "I  am  the 
door,"  to  the  apectator'a  mind.  In  Allegrania, 
Jfon.  di  ItUaK,,  jr.,  Ur.  ii.,  the  door  ii  <e*n 
five  timee  repeated,  Bvideutly  with  thii  lym- 
bolic  reference,  and  on  the  porch  or  tympalum 
of  the  old  baillica  of  SL  Aqnlllnua  In  the  aama 
city  the  fDllowlng  renei  occur ; — 


VlrgiiK 


in  gilded  bro. 
with  the  Urn 
the     KDidi    ' 


p.  262  givea  a  baa-relief 
t  bearing  the  Crona,  and 


[B.  St.  J.  T.) 
DOORB      OF      CHURCHES.      iJanwc, 
'  poriar.  valvaa;  fuaa),  wiXm.) 
I       1.  The  principal  outer  doora  of  a  church  seem 


or  at  any  rate  In  the  end  facing  the 
;  altar.  In  a  baalllain  church  of  three  alales  there 
t  were  for  the  moat  part  three  wettem  doora: 

•  Alma  dmiu  tripllcl  palrl  IncmUrnUboa  ann." 
'  IWoUnoi  ot  Kola.  J-jl  U,  od  ^c. 

In  Conitaotine'a  great  "Church  of  the  Sa- 
rioor"  at  Jeruialem,  the  three  doora  faced  th* 
eaat  [Church,  p.  369].  At  theae  doon  .tood 
during  aarvicfl  the  "weepers*'  {rporKK^oiiTts'). 
If  there  wai  a  NarTheX,  the  weitem  doon 
into  thii,  m 


narthal 


D  the 


The: 


it«lf  d 
Irapeia — the   portion*    for  the  eicrici  and   the 

C(.le  respectively— by  a  acrten  or  partition 
ing  doora;  but  more  frequently  Ihuae  who 
enterwl  by  the  weatem  doon  taw  befon  then  at 
ouce  the  IcoNOSTAaia,  or   acreen  enclosing  thr 
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•ii/iarof ;  the  tide  door"  dUtlnctiyely  as  wXjyuu 
or  irapaxifnuu  The  cen  ral  doors  were  called  the 
"  U0I7  Doors  "  {iyuu  Bupal)  and  sometimes  the 
^  Royal  Doors  "  (/kuriXucol  Bvpat). 

3.  The  great  western  doors  of  the  nave  were 
called  the  "< Royal  Gates"  {fiofftXucai  w^Xtu); 
and  this  term  was  also  adopted  by  Latin  writers, 
so  that  ^  regiae  "  came  to  be  used  snbstantiyely 
for  these  doors.  Anastasins,  for  instance,  says 
{Viiae  Pontiff,  0.  119)  that  pope  Honorius  (A.D. 
62&-638)  covered  with  silver  plates  the  great 
royal — the  so-called  **  Median —doors  at  the 
entrance  of  a  chnrch  (regias  in  ingressa  ecclesiae 
majores,  quae  appellantnr  medianne).  When  the 
church  had  a  narthex,  the  western  doors  of  this 
were  also  sometimes  called  the  "  royal "  gates. 

4.  The  great  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constan- 
tinople had  nine  doors  between  the  narthex  and 
the  nave.  As  these  were  covered  with  silver, 
not  only  were  they  called  the  **  Silver  Doors," 
but  the  same  term  came  to  designate  the  doors 
of  other  churches  which  occupied  the  same 
position. 

5.  Another  term,  the  application  of  which 
cannot  be  absolutely  determined,  is  the  ^  Beauti- 
ful Gates"  (wfwicu  w^Aat).  These  have  been 
supposed  to  be  the  gates  which  separate  chorus 
and  trapeza  (Goar);  those  which  separate  nave 
from  narthex  (Ducange) ;  or  the  outer  gate  of 
the  narthex  (Neale).  The  latter  application  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  the  term  is  taken 
from  the  **  Beautiful  Gate "  of  the  temple,  un- 
doubtedly an  outer  gate. 

6.  The  "Angelic  Gate"  {iiyytXiKii  «^Aiv)  was 
one  which  allowed  a  person  to  enter  the  trapeza, 
so  as  to  draw  near  the  choir.  Nothing  farther 
is  known  of  it.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  was 
a  local  term. 

7.  The  word  Bvpd  is  consistently  used  to  de- 
signate a  door  within  the  building,  and  the  word 
wvkti  to  designate  the  much  larger  ** gates** 
which  admitted  the  mass  of  the  congregation 
from  without  into  the  nai*thex  or  the  nave. 
Epithets  like  "royal "  "and  beautiful"  arc  per- 
haps not  used  invariably  with  a  special  meaning, 
but  the  "  Holy  Doors  are  always  the  oentml 
doors  of  the  Bema,  and  no  other. 

8.  The  Holy  Doors  were  opened  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Great  Vespers,  at  all  "en- 
trances," whether  at  Vespers  or  in  the  Liturgy  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  Liturgy,  when  the  people 
are  invited  to  approach  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating (N«Lle,  Eattem  CAtircA,  Introd.  pp. 
194-200). 

9.  The  doors  of  churches  were  frequently  of 
rich  mateilal  and  workmanship.  The  outer 
doors  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  were  of 
bronze,  with  ornaments  in  relief  [jChubch,  p. 
374];  and  those  of  the  Iconostasis,  as  well  as 
those  between  the  narthex  and  the  nave,  of 
silver.  And  elsewhere,  as  not  unfrequently  in 
the  Liber  PcntifocUiSj  we  read  of  doors  of  metal 
gilt,  or  of  wood  richly  inlaid  or  carved.        [C] 

DOORKEEPERS  (irvXwpol,  evf^polyOstiani), 
an  inferior  order  of  clergy  mentioned  by  the 
Pseudo-Ignatius  {Epist.  Antioch.)^  by  £u»ebius 
(£f.  E,  iH.  43),  and  by  Justinian  {Novell,  iii.  1). 
There  is  no  mention  of  them  in  TertuUian  or 
Qrprian,  from  which  Thomassin  (^Vet,  et  Nov, 
EocL  Diidp,  \  1.  2,  c  30,  §  8)  infers  that  in 
tk«  Mriy  Atn»B    church    their  duties  were 
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dischnrgfd  by  the  laity.    The  ouunal  of  Lae- 
dicea  (c.  24),  speaks  of  them  among  the  infenor 
orders  of  clergy.    At  the  ordination  cf  a  door- 
keeper, after  previous  instruction  by  the  ;jdi- 
deacon  he  was  presented  to  the  bishop  who  de- 
livered to  him  the  keys  of  the  chnrch,  with  the 
injunction  to  act  as   one  who  must  render  to 
God  an  account  of  the  things  which  are  opened 
by  those  keys  (iv.  Cone,  Carth,  c  9).     The  4th 
council  of  Toledo  (c  4)  provides  that  a  door- 
keeper should  keep  the  door  of  the  church  at 
the  opening  of  councils.     In  the  2nd  canon  of 
another  council  of  Toledo,  held  A.D.  597,  it  is 
ordered  that  a  doorkeeper  should  be  appointed 
by  the  priest  to  provide  for  the  cleansing  and 
lighting  of  the  church  and   sanctuary  (Brun»'s 
Canonesj  i.  220).     In  the  Apostolic  OonstUutkmt 
(ii.  25)  they  are  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  that 
portion  of  the  clergy  which  represents  the  Le- 
vites,  but  in  the  lowest  grade.    Their  share  ot 
the  Agapae  was  the  same  as  that  of  a  Lector  or 
Cantor  (/Mt/.  ii.  28);  there  is  no  mention  of 
their  ordination,  and  they  are  named  among  the 
clergy  who  were  not  permitted  to  baptize  {Ibid. 
iii.  11).    They  were  to  stand  during  the  time  of 
service  at  the  door  of  the  part  of  the  chnrch 
allotted  to  the  men  (^IbkL  ii.  57).     They  were 
allowed  to  marry  {fbicL  vL  17>  [P.  a] 

DORLA,  martyr  with  Chrysanthns,  under 
Numerian ;  commemorated  March  19  {CaL  By^ 
Mont.),  [W.  F.  Gj 

DORMITIO  (icor/ii|<rif),  the  "falling  asleep," 
used  to  describe  the  state  of  those  who  ^  depart 
hence  in  the  Lord"  (Cyprian,  Epist,  L  c  2). 
More  especially  it  is  used  to  designate  the  day 
of  the  departure  or  "  Assumption  "  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  [Mart,  Festivals  of]  ;  Xanthopolus,  for 
instance  (quoted  by  Ducange,  s.  v.  hormitio\ 
uses  the  expression,  Koifififftw  tynis,  r^r  /irr<U 
aroffiv  \4yw.  See  Danicl*s  CudexLiturg^  iv.  239 ; 
and  M^ax^d's  Sacram,  Oreg.,  pp.  411,  707.    [C] 

DORMITORIUM.  A  garment  for  sleeping 
in  ;  the  "  lebiton  lineuF  "  of  Pachomius  (  Kifo, 
c  22).  The  gloss  on  the  Jiule  of  St.  Benedict 
explains  DormHona  by  the  Greek  word  iyxol" 
fiflOpa  (Ducange,  s.v.)l  [C] 

DORMITORT  (Dormitonum).  It  was  the 
primitive  custom  for  monks  to  sleep  all  together 
in  one  large  dormitory  (Alteser.  Agceticon,  ix.  8). 
Not  till  the  14th  century  (Ducange,  Gloasar.  Lot 
s.  V.)  was  the  custom  introduced  of  using  separate 
sleeping  cells.  By  the  rule  of  Benedict  all  were 
to  sleep  in  one  room,  if  possible  (Bened.  If  eg,  c 
22)  with  the  abbat  in  their  midst  (cf.  Magisti 
Heg.  c  29 ;  Bened.  Reg,  c  22)  or  in  larger  mo 
nasteries  ten  or  twenty  together  with  a  deajt 
(Bened.  Reg,  ib, ;  cf.  Caesar.  Arelat.  Reg.  ad  Mo- 
nach.  c.  3 ;  Reg,  ad  Virg,  c.  7 ;  Anreol.  Reg.  c  6 ; 
Ferreol.  Reg.  cc  IG,  33).  Only  the  aged,  the  in- 
firm, the  excommunicated  were  excepted  fxvm 
this  arrangement  (Cujusd.  Reg.  c.  13).  Each  monk 
was  to  have  a  separate  bed  (Bened.  ReiJ,  v.  s. ; 
Caesar.  Arelat.  Req.  v.  s. :  Fructuos.  Reg.  c  17). 
They  were  tx>  sleep  clothed  and  girded  (Bened. 
Reg,  V.  s. ;  Mag.  Reg.  ell;  Cujusd.  Reg.  v.  s.), 
tlie  founder  probably  intending  that  the  monk 
should  sleep  in  one  of  the  two  suits  ordered  by 
his  rule  (Bened.  Ren.  c  55);  but  in  course  of 
time  the  words  were  loosely  interpreted  aa 
meaning  only  the  woollen  tunic  (Marten,  otf  he* 
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tihiL')  It  wu  particnlftrljr  «njoin«d,  pocrih  m 
the  caution  Miuidt,  bj  Bfucdict  ud  othtrs,  that 
tn«  mopki  wen  not  to  waar  their  koiTfi  ia  he< 
(Bsned.  Reg.  c  33 :  Magiit.  Sii,.  c  1 1).  A  ligh 
wu  to  ha  kept  barning  io  th«  dormitorj  il 
Dight  (Baaed.  Rtg.  T.  «. ;  Hug.  Btg.  c.  29 
Cujuid.  Jteg.  r.  t.\  All  th*  Ttionka  were  to  rix 
■I  ■  giTea  rigau  {Segg.  Mcinail.  piMim).  The 
donnitoiy  «u  td  be  kept  under  lock  and  key 
till  moniing  (Hart,  ad  Bmed.  Ktg.  c  4B>  The 
■leeping-rcom  for  itninger  mooki  waa  naunllj 
close  to  thi)  great  dormitory,  and  not  ^  from  the 
chapel  (Hart,  ad  Bmed.  Reg.  c  £3:  cf.  Capital. 
Agaitgr.  68). 

Ia  the  tint  fervor  of  mooastic  leal  It  wu  ■ 
comtnoa  pnctlca  to  ileep  on  the  bare  groand 
(xariturCa;cr.  Altn.  i4K«f.  li.  S;  Yit. St.  Anton. 
c  6;  Theodoret,  PhUotk.  1,  tie.).  Othen  ilept 
on  mat*  (^uAIo,  tnattae,  itrametita ;  Caaaiaa. 
CoUat.l  23;  iTiii.  11;  RnfGn.  Vtrb.  Smior.  il. 
29,  135)!  freqiently  theae  were  made  by  them- 
ttWa  {Vil.  Padrnn.  43),  and  Aagiutiae  apeak* 
of  K)meatrietManicheania*"matt«ril"  (Cont. 
Fauaiin.  t.  5),  Tha  rale  of  Benedict  allow* 
mattreaa  (aoffurn),  coverlet  (faeiio  or  Una),  and 
pillow  (c/^talt,  T.  *.);  bnt  in  Kgypt  the  mat- 
tre»  wu  considered  a  luxury  \u  the  4th  centory, 
not  permlulble  except  for  gunta  (Qua.  Coll. 
ill.  6).  Some  of  the  mcnk*  ofTabeoDa  alept 
in  their  tnnlov,  hall  litting,  half  Irlog  (Vita 
l-achomi,  t  14,  in  Koaweyd'a  Vit.  Pa'tr.'). 

The  time  allowed  for  ileep  wu  for  ICgypti 


T.  20 ;  Coil.  I 


nvery 

■il.  15, 

lenled  him- 


liii.  S>  Anteol 
.elf  with  one  hour  ooly. 
othera  who  allowed  themie] 
night  for  aleep,  aailgaing  foor  for  praver.  fuui 
for  work  (I'tri).  Sen.  c  199).  Even  fieoedict, 
though  fiir  more  tolerant,  forbad  hia  diaciplei  to 
retire  to  mt  again  after  noctarna  i  Reg.  c.  8 ;  ef. 
Cau.  In^it.  il.  12).  But  the  rate  wu  not  adhered 
to  ilrictly  (Unrteo.  ad  Baned.  Ssi.  I.  c. 
The  rules  of  the  canoolci  io  the  Rlh 
century  were  very  similar  to  those  of  th 
ChnxlegHng  ordered  nil  Io  sleep  in  one 
DDlesB  with  the  biahop'i  licence  (R- 
Thi*  wu  enforced  on  the  cauonici 
monaiterie*  and  on  thoM  dwelling  ni 
bishop'*  not,  by  the  conncil  of  Tonra, 
(Ciwe,  Turm.  iii.  cc  23,  24).      *" 


d  9th 


that 


ihope  tt 


!3);  and  in  it*  second  hwioi 


AifUHir.  cc.  II,  123). 

repealed  the  decree  of  the  council  at  Cbllon* 
813  A.  ti..  ihat  all  nnna,  except  the  sick  and  in- 
lirn),  Bhould  sleep  in  one  domiitory  oo  Mparate 
bed*  (C«K,  Cabitt.  c.  59,  rf.  Cvnc.  aogant.  S13 
A.D.,  r.  a,  cf.  Cone.  Ta  on.  ii.  567  A.D.,  c.  14). 
Orlmlaic,  in  hii  rule  fur  solilariea,  orders  that 
DO  taocy  work  is  to  be  allowed  oo  the  coverlet*. 
[I.  0.  S.] 

DOBONA.  "  Indus  et  Dorona,"  commemo- 
rated  Dec  19  (Cj(.  Annea.)  [W.  F.  G.] 

DOEOTHEA,  vi -gin,  martyr  with  Theophi- 
loi  at  Caesarea  in  ( .ippadocia-,  commemonted 
Feb.' 6  (Hurl.  Rom.  I  tt.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  K  Q.] 

I>OBOTHEUa  ;i)  Martyr  at  Tarau*  In 
Ciitdi,  with  CaatoT  eonuneinonted  Uar.  28 
iJlart.  Uiiardi). 


(3)  Hartvr  at  Nicomedia,  with  Go^oniiUj 
under  Diocletian  ;  commemonted  Sept.  B  (Mart. 
Bvn.  Vet.,  Adonia,  U*a»rdi>  [W.  F.  G.] 

DOBYUEDOK,  martp-  with  Trophimu* 
and  Sabbatina,  i.0.  278  ;  commemonted  Sept.  19 
(Gal.  Bj/iani.).  [W,  F.  G.] 

DOSSAL  (Dertala,  dortOt  paOiitm).  A  cur- 
tain hung  on  the  walls  of  the  choir  of  a  chnrch, 
or  other  place  of  dignity,  behioj  Uia  atalls  of  the 
clerk*,  "  ■  dorsD  clericorom  "  (Dnrandn*,  Ra- 
iiotiale,  I.  lit.  23).  "Cortina  qua  pendet  ad 
dorsum  "  (The  Uonk  of  St.  Gal!,  Vita  Car.  Mag. 
i.  4).  Ekkehard  the  younger  (fleOuAiH  5.  CoJA, 
c  IV  speaks  of  a  place  decked  "  lapcto  et  dor- 
*ili''(Dncange,s.v.>.  [C] 

DOTAUA  INSTBUMEKTA.  [Coirrftaor 
or  Harbuqe,  p.  458.] 

TX)VS  (u  SVNDOL).  Lik«  th*  myttic  lish 
and  lamb,  the  dove  ha*  mon  than  on*  meaDlng 
or  train  of  meaning :  it  I*  ii*ed  ivrobolically  for 
the  Divine  Being  and  for  the  Christian  wor- 
shipper; and  i*  al»  repreaanled  simply  In  it* 
own  form  on  gnvea  and  the  walls  of  cata* 
combs.  It  ia  lued  very  frequently  (lee  wood- 
cut) with  Noah  In  the  ark,  in  the  literal  seniei 
■nd  ia  all  lepretentationa  of  the  Loid'a  buptian 


and  eliewhere,  the  dove  indicate*  the  pr«?ac* 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  one  Inatance,  an  Oranu 
nrronuded  by  several  doves  i*  appoeed  on  on* 
medallion  of  the  front  of  a  aarcnphngns  to  th* 
Good  Shepherd  with   Hi*    sheap   on    auouSer. 
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Thin  use  of  the  dove  is  very  fireqaent  in  the 
inoDameiit8  of  Southern  Gaul;  where,  as  in 
the  catmoombs,  the  birds  which  sUnd  on  each 
iride  of  the  monograms  or  crosses  are  often  clearly 
intended  for  doves.  See  Leblant,  Iiucr,  Chr€tiennes 
de  la  Gaule  atderieures  a»  huiiieme  aiecte,  Paris, 
1856. 

As  an  emblem  of  the  Third  Person  of  the 
Trinity,  the  carved  or  painted  figure  of  the  dove 
appeared  from  a  very  early  period  in  all  bap- 
tisteries (see  Luke  iii.  24).  One  of  the  earliest 
examples  of  this  is  the  baptistery  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  St.  Pontianus  (Aringhi,  ii.  275).  The 
Glinting,  though  considered  by  Martigny  as  of 
ter  date  than  the  building,  is  referred  by  him 
to  the  6th  century,  and  represents  the  Lord's 


Dof*.  OMMOBb  of  ^AtlMiiM :  fl0«cBUi  etatwry. 

baptum  in  Jordan.  The  rude  and  grim  figures 
m  this  paintmg  remind  us  of  those  of  the  Lau- 
rentine  and  other  very  earlv  MSS.  The  sym- 
metrical arrangement  is  also  like  early  Byzantine 
work,  so  called ;  and  the  river  is  a  winding  trench, 
with  a  curious  typical  resemblance  to  the  actual 
course  of  Jordan,  which  induces  us  to  think  the 
painter  had  visited  it.  So  also  in  both  bap- 
tisteries at  Ravenna.  The  mosaic  of  St.  Mark's 
preserves  this  likeness,  with  the  addition  of  three 
adoring  angels,  a  star  above  the  dove,  fish  in  the 
river,  and  the  double  axe  laid  to  the  root  of  a 
tree.  This  imagery  is  strictly  followed  in  the 
wild  and  powerful  painting  of  Tintoret,  in  the 
Scuola  di  S.  Rocco,  now  scarcely  intelligible 
(Rnskin,  Modem  Painters^  vol.  ii.j.  The  Turin 
miniature  is  remarkable  for  its  topographical 
accuracy  as  to  two  of  the  sources  of  Jordan, 

labelled   respectively    "f  O  t)S   V^R,   *°<* 

K  0  T|  S  D  ^  D  •     Martigny  also  mentions 

figures  of  doves  on  a  font  or  laver  of  very  early 
date  belonging  to  the  church  of  Gondrecourt 
(^Hevne  Arch^blogique,  v.  i.  p.  129),  where  how- 
ever only  birds  are  said  to  be  drinking  from 
vases,  and  pecking  at  grapes.  See  also  Pa- 
ciaudi,  De  Cultu  S.  Joannis  Bapiistaet  pp.  58, 
69,  where  copies  of  a  miniature  from  a  MS.  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Turin,  and  of  a  mosaic  in 
St.  Mark's  in  Venice,  are  given,  both  containing 
the  dove.  A  golden  or  silver  dove  was  often 
suspended  above  the  font  in  early  times.  [Dove, 
THE  EuCHA&isnc.]  Thciie  sometimes  con- 
tained the  anointing  oil  used  in  baptism  and 
extreme  unction  (Martigny,  s.  v. ;  and  Aringhi, 
vol.  ii.  p.  326,  c.  5).  On  lamps  in  form  of  doves, 
see  Aringhi,  ii.  325,  1. 

As  a  symbol  of  the  believer,  the  dove  of 
oourse  has  chief  reference  to  two  texts  of  H.  S., 
folooging  to  different  yet  harmonious  trains  of 
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thought.  One  is  Matt.  x.  16,  *«  Be  ye  wist  is 
serpents  and  harmless  as  doves  ;**  the  other, 
Ps.  Iv.  6,  ^  0  that  1  had  wings  like  a  dove,  tbea 
would  I  flee  away  and  be  at  rest."  The  passages 
in  Cant.  i.  15,  ii.  14,  v.  2,  vi  9,  refer  to  the 
Church,  and  therefore  may  be  taken  as  referriaf 
simply  to  all  faithful  souls.  Martigny  inver  a 
drawing  of  a  teal  with  a  dove  in  the  eentr^ 
surrounded  by  the  words  **Veni  ti  amasp"  u 
obvious  reference  to  Cant.  ii.  10.  The  dove 
with  the  olive  or  palm-branch,  which  so 
oflen  accompanies  it,  is  held  equivalent  tu 
the  form  "  In  Pace."  As  with  other  birds,  the 
flying  or  caged  dove  has  reference  to  the  de- 
liverance of  the  soul  from  the  flesh  in  death, 
or  to  its  imprisoned  state  in  life.  [See  Bnukj 
Aringhi  quotes  St.  Ambrose's  sermon  on  St.  Eose- 
bins,  **Altiora  facilius  penetrantur  simplicitale 
mentis,  quam  levitate  pennarum ;"  and  St.  An- 
gustine  on  St.  Matt.  x.  to  the  same  purpose. 
In  Aringhi,  ii.  p.  145,  the  dove  is  associated  with 
the  peacock ;  also,  p.  139,  in  a  vault  of  the 
Catacomb  of  St.  Priscilla.  In  BotUri,  tav.  181, 
it  hovers  with  the  olive-branch  above  the  three 
holy  children  in  the  flames. 

Twelve  doves,  representing  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
occur  in  Bottari,  i.  p.  118,  on  a  mosaic  crucifix. 
See  also  Paul  in  us  of  Nola(JS/7.  ad  Severuniy  xxiii 
c  10).  He  thus  describes  a  mosaic  (munvuB 
opus)  in  his  chorch.    [Caoss.] 

**  lleno  cornacat  Triuitas  m jitrrto : 
Stat  ChrirtiM  agno :  vuz  Pstrte  coelo  tooat : 
Kt  per  oolnmbam  8pf  rltos  Sanctus  Unit. 
Cracem  coroiia  Inddo  dngU  globo : 
Cui  oiruQse  sunt  corona  apostuli, 
guorum  flgura  est  in  colnmbaram  cboro. 
lis  Trinlutis  unitas  Chrirto  coit, 
Habente  ei  Ipsa  Trinttale  indgnia; 
Dom  revelat  vox  patema,  eC  :^rttas : 
Sancuun  fatfratnr  crux  eC  agnos  vfcUmanL 
Regnum  et  iriomphom  purpura  et  palma  iodkaBt 
Pittram  supersiat  ipm  peira  eodesiAe, 
l)e  qua  sonori  quatuor  fontes  meant; 
Evangellstae,  viva  Gbrlstl  flnmlna.'    [R-  St.  J.  T.] 

DOVE,  THE  EUCHARISTIC.  Pyxes  or  recep- 
tacles for  the  reserved  host  were  not  unfre- 
qoently  made  of  gold  or  silver  in  the  shape  of  a 
dove,  and  suspended  over  the  altar.  Doves  ol 
the  precious  metals,  emblematic  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  were  also  suspended  above  the  font  in 
early  churches.  In  the  life  of  St.  Basil  by  the 
Pseudo-Amphilochius,  it  is  narrated  that  that 
father,  afler  a  vision  that  appeared  to  him  while 
celebrating  the  Eucharist,  divided  the  wafer  into 
three  parts,  one  of  which  he  partook  of  with  great 
awe,  the  second  he  preserved  to  be  buried  with 
him,  and  placed  the  third  in  a  golden  dove  hang- 
ing over  the  altar.  He  afterwards  sent  for  a 
goldsmith,  and  had  a  new  golden  dove  made  te 
contain  the  sacred  morsel  (Amphiloch.  Vit,  Baail^ 
C.6). 

One  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  Ar«w 
phalian  heretic  Severus  by  the  clergy  of  Antioch 
at  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  ▲.d.  536,  tras 
that  he  removed  and  appropriated  to  his  own 
use  the  gold  and  silver  doves  hanging  over  the 
sacred  fonts  and  altars,  xpvor<*'  *a2  k^^v^ 
tr^pirr toils  Kp*fie^4vas  bwtp^am  rmv  Btimw  «Sb 
KufifiriBp&if  jcou  9v<nau(mipimv  ....  ^<r^Tcp<Vave 
(Ubbi;  ConcU.  v.  159). 

Such  doves  are  mentioned  by  Anastaaius  in  th# 
Liber  PontifictuiSy  r.  </.,  St.  Hilar.  70,  "coluBikaK 


■oKftm  pensan.  libnis  21 ;"  Cf.  Ducange,  mh  voe, : 
Durantns,  De  i?t^u^  lib.  i.  c.  zri.  §  5 ;  Puolio. 
Nolan.  £p.  xzzii.  Not.  154,  p.  910.         [£.  V.J 

DOWBT.    [Arbhae:  Marriage.] 

DOXOLOGT  (Ao^oXoyia),  The  term  dozo- 
logy  is  luaally  confiiied  (1)  to  the  **  Gloria  in 
ExcelsiA,"  which  is  called  the  greater  doxology, 
and  also  the  Angelical  Hymn,  from  ifs  opening 
clause  recorded  by  St.  Luke  as  having  been  sung 
by  the  angels  who  announced  the  birth  of  Christ 
to  the  shepherds ;  and  (2)  to  the  '<  Gloria  Patri," 
which  is  called  the  lesser  doxology.  The  term 
is,  however,  sometimes  given  to  the  "  Trisagion  " 
(Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  heaven 
and  earth  are  full  of  Thy  glory),  called  also 
the  Seraphic  hymn,  in  reference  to  the  vision  of 
the  Seraphim  described  by  Isaiah  (c.  vi.);  and 
also  to  the  word  Alleluia  (q.  v.),  when  repeated 
again  and  again  as  a  hymn  of  praise. 

The  ezact  periods  of  the  origin  of  these  doz- 
ologies  are  unknown,  owing  to  the  eztreme 
scantiness  of  early  Christian  literature.  But  it 
may  be  safely  conjectured  that,  in  their  earliest 
forms,  they  came  into  use  soon  after  that  circu- 
lation of  the  Gospel  narratives  which  must  have 
quickly  become  general  among  Christians  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cultivation  of  each  local  church, 
and  its  means  for  communicating  with  the  gene- 
ral body  of  believers.  The  extent  and  rapidity 
of  this  circulation  being  involved  in  eztreme 
obscurity,  so  far  as  contemporary  history  informs 
us,  the  positiveness  with  which  later  writers 
have  spoken  of  the  almost  Apostolic  origin  ot 
these  hymns  must  be  set  down  amongst  those 
numerous  assumptions  which  have  clouded  our 
real  knowledge  of  primitive  Christian  life  and 
devotions.  The  **  Trisagion  "  in  all  probability 
is  the  most  ancient  of  all,  as  it  would  be  the 
natural  expression  of  the  adoration  of  the  Jewish 
Christians,  who  were  already  in  possession  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  who  would  have  been 
familiar  with  the  book  of  Isaiah  before  their 
conversion  to  Christianity.  The  use  of  the 
**  Gloria  in  Excelsis,"  which  originally  consisted 
only  of  its  opening  sentence,  would  be  equally 
natural,  wherever  the  nari'ative  of  St.  Luke  was 
known ;  and  the  **  Gloria  Patri,"  which  origi- 
nally consisted  only  of  its  first  clause,  would  be 
the  result  of  a  familiarity  with  the  last  verses 
of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 

The  "Gloria  in  Kxcelsis**  is  unquestionably 
of  Eastern  origin.  Liturgical  speculators,  in- 
deed, have  ineenioiLsly  discovered  a  reference  to 
its  existence  iu  very  early  writers.  It  has  been 
fre<{uently  assumed  that  it  was  in  fact  *'  the 
hymn,"  which  Christians  sang  on  all  solemn 
occasions,  including  such  as  are  referred  to  in 
AcU  xvi.  25;  1  Cor.  ziv.  26;  and  Col.  iii.  16. 
When  the  author  of  the  dialogue  attributed  to 
Lucian  speaks  of  the  Christians  as  watching 
all  night  for  the  purpose  of  singing  hymns, 
it  is  supposed  that  their  chief  song  was  the 
**  Gloria  in  Ezcelsis.**  It  is  also  held  to  have 
l»een  specially  referred  to  in  the  famous  passage 
ID  Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan :  ^  Affirmabant  banc 
fuisse  suromam  vel  culpae  suae,  vel  erroris,  quod 
essent  soliti  stato  die  ante  lucem  convenire,  car- 
mtaque  Christo  quasi  Deo  dicere  secum  invicem." 
In  reality,  however,  we  first  meet  with  this 
ioxology,  and  in  something  very  like  its  final 
Conn,    in  the   book    known   as    T/ie   Apostolicai , 
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ConstitHfions  (vli.  47).  It  is  thero  diwcribed  at 
the  "morning  prayer,"  and  stands  as  follows: 
'*  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  towards  men  (^y  ivBpAwois  tbionia). 
We  praise  Thee,  we  sing  to  Thee  (Ift^vfidv  ircX 
we  blei^  Thee,  we  glorify  Thee,  we  worship  Thee, 
through  the  great  High  Priest;  Thee  the  true 
God,  the  only  unbegotten,  whom  no  one  can 
approach  for  the  great  glory.  O  Lord,  heavenly 
king,  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Lord  God,  thtt 
Father  of  Christ,  the  Lamb  without  spot,  wh* 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  receive  oar 
prayer,  thou  that  sittest  upon  the  Cherubim. 
For  thou  only  art  holy,  thou  only,  Lord  Jesus, 
the  Christ  of  God,  the  God  of  every  created 
being,  and  our  king;  by  whom  unto  Thee  be 
glory,  honour,  and  adoration."  Unfortunately, 
the  writer  of  the  Con^itutiona  was  not  ezempt 
from  the  spirit  of  falsification,  which  was  by  no 
means  rare  among  early  religious  writers.  As 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  him  when  he  attributes 
a  liturgy  of  palpably  Oriental  character  to  St. 
Clement,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  in  this  record 
of  the  great  doxology  he  has  not  made  alterations 
or  interpolations  of  his  own.  In  the  mention  of 
the  doxology  in  the  treatise  De  Vir^nitate  (in 
Athanasius's  Works)  only  the  beginning  is  quoted, 
and  even  here  it  is  not  identical  with  that  given 
by  the  author  of  the  Conttituiions,  Giving  direc- 
tions to  the  virgins  for  their  morning  devotions, 
Athanasius  says,  **  Early  in  the  morning  say  this 
Psalm,  *0  God,  my  God,  early  will  I  wake  to 
Thee.'  When  it  is  light,  say,  'Bless  ye  the 
Lord,  all  ye  works  of  the  Lord,'  and  *  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  peace  on  earth,  goodwill 
towards  men.  We  sing  to  Thee,  we  bless  Thee, 
we  worship  Thee,'  and  the  rest  (of  the  hymn)  " 
(c.  20 ;  tom.  2,  p.  120,  ed.  Benedict.). 

St.  Clirysostom,  on  the  other  hand,  in  de- 
scribing the  morning  devotions  of  those  who  led 
an  austere  life,  says  that  they  sang,  as  the  angcb 
did  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  mrth 
peace,  goodwill  towards  men  " ;  making  no  men- 
tion of  the  subsequent  additions  (Horn,  69  in 
Matth.).  How  soon  the  use  of  the  complete  hymn 
became  general  in  the  Western  Church  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  The  4th  council  of  Toledo,  a.dw 
633,  treats  of  it  in  its  completeness,  defends  it,  as 
such,  against  certain  rigorists  who  objected  to 
its  repetition  on  the  ground  that  only  its  first 
sentence  was  of  divine  origin.  "  For  the  same 
reason,"  said  the  fathers  of  the  council  (can.  13), 
**  they  might  have  rejected  the  lesser  doxology, 
'  Glory  and  honour  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the 
Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,'  which  was  com- 
posed by  men ;  and  also  this  greater  doxology, 
part  of  which  was  sung  by  the  angels  at  ouj 
Saviour's  birth ;  '  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and 
on  earth  peace  to  men  of  goodwill ;'  but  the 
rest  that  follows  was  composed  and  added  to  ft 
by  the  d<  ctors  of  the  Church." 

The  pi  riod  at  which  this  doxolog)'  was  gene- 
rally intioduced  into  the  eucharistfc  office  in  the 
West  is  c  ntirely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  There 
is  no  fotmdation  for  the  common  idea  that  it 
formed  a  portion  of  the  early  liturgies.  Justin 
Martyr  (  ipol.  i.  c.  65)  in  describing  the  eucha- 
ristic  wok*8hip  of  his  contemporaries,  makes  no 
mention  uf  this  hymn.  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
in  his  5tl  catechesis  on  St.  Peter's  1st  Epistle, 
nniic  fixTng  certain  details  in  the  eucharistic 
<tfirvi«  e.  sreh  as  the  "  Sursum  cordn,"  &c.,  g»vf« 
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no  hint  of  its  nse.  Kor  is  it  found  in  any  ot 
tfae  earliest  liturgies,  whether  Western  or 
Kastem,  which  are  in  existence.  In  the  East,  it 
is  still  used  in  the  non-encharistic  morning  ser- 
rices  of  the  Chnrch,  being  sang  on  Sundays  and 
the  greater  festivals,  and  recited  on  ordinary  days. 
It  was  firf.t  appointed  (according  to  the  Liber 
Pantif.)  to  be  said  in  the  Roman  Liturgy  by  Pope 
Symmachus,  who  was  raised  to  the  Pontificate  in 
498,  but  only  on  Sundays  and  the  festivals  of 
martyrs,  and  apparently  its  recital  was  held  to 
be  a  special  privilege ;  for  the  Gregorian  Sacra' 
mentary  (p.  1)  gives  the  foljiowing  directions  con- 
cerning it :  "  Item  dicitur  Qhria  in  Excelsis  Deo^ 
si  episcopus  fuerit,  tanturamodo  die  Domlnico, 
sive  dtebus  festis.  A  presbyteris  autem  roinime 
dicitur,  nisi  in  solo  paschi.  Quando  vero  Ictania 
agitur,  neque  Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo,  neque  Alle- 
luia canitur."  Pope  Stephen  the  3i*d  directed 
that  on  the  highest  festivals  it  should  be  sung 
only  by  bishops,  at  least  in  the  Lateran  Church. 
Pope  Calixtus  2nd  granted,  as  a  privilege  to  the 
monks  of  Toumus*  that  they  should  use  it  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation ;  **pro  reverentii 
B.  Mariae  semper  Virginis,  cujus  nomine  locus 
vester  insignis  est,  in  Annunciatione  Domini  Sal- 
vatoris  nostri  hymnum  Angelicum  inter  missa- 
rum  solemnia  abbati  et  fratribus  pronunciare 
concedimus  "  (Calizti  epist.  ad  Franconem  Abba- 
tern  monasterii  Trenorchiensis),  From  the  Mo- 
zarabic  ritual  it  seems  to  hare  been  about  this 
time  recited  in  Spain  on  Sundays  and  certain 
festivals,  in  the  eucharistic  oflice;  but  in  the 
Galilean  Church  it  appears  even  when  introduced 
to  have  been  for  a  long  time  only  sung  on  public 
days  of  thanksgiving.  Its  ultimate  gradual 
adoption  throughout  the  Western  Church  was 
no  doubt  due  to  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
example  of  Rome.  At  the  same  time  our  modem 
desire  for  uniformity  in  religious  worship  was 
unknown  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  not 
merely  because  our  ideas  on  disciplinary  organi- 
xation  were  as  yet  undeveloped,  but  because  the 
facilities  fo4r  communication,  both  personally  and 
by  letter,  were  comparatively  slight,  and  local 
customs  were  preserved,  as  almost  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  had  received  them  from  their 
fathers.    [Gloria  in  Exceiais.] 

2.  The  origin  and  history  of  the  *<  Gloria  Patri," 
or  lesser  doxology,  is  even  more  obscure  than 
that  of  the  «*  Gloria  in  Excelsis,"  and  in  its 
present  shape  it  is  the  result  of  the  Arian 
controversies  concerning  the  nature  of  Christ. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  trace  its  use  to  the 
three  first  centuries  ;  if  it  was  really  known 
to  the  primitive  Christians,  it  probably  arose, 
as  has  been  already  suggested,  from  the  juxta- 
position of  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
in  the  command  given  by  the  Lord  to  his 
Apostles  to  teach  and  baptize  all  nations.  For 
several  centuries,  the  clause  '*As  it  was  in  the 
beginning,  ftc,"  was  certainly  unknown  in 
many  parts  of  Christendom.  The  4th  council 
of  Toledo,  A.D.  633,  makes  no  mention  of  this 
clause,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  a  version 
of  the    first    portion    which    is    not   identical 


•  Toorocs  was  an  abbey  in  Bniigandy,  on  the  SaOne, 
between  BUcon  and  ChAluns;  and  tbe  privilege  granted 
bgr  Stppben  is  remarluble  as  one  of  the  earliest  inhtancc« 
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with  that  which  subsequently  became  milvfnidi  i 
reading  it  thus :  **  Glory  and  honoar  be  to  thi  " 
Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Gheit, 
world  without  end.  Amen."  In  the  old  SpaniA 
liturgy,  known  as  the  Mozarabic,  supposed  to  bt 
of  a  little  later  date,  it  occurs  in  the  same  form 
as  in  the  decree  of  Toledo.  In  the  treatise  U 
Walafridus  Strabo  De  rebus  ecclesiaelicia  (c.  25^ 
the  different  usages  of  different  oountries  are 
particularly  specified.  '*  Dioendnm,"  he  sayi, 
**  de  hymno,  qui  oh  honorem  aanctae  et  nnicst 
Trinitatis  offidis  omnibus  interseritar,  enm  a 
Sanctis  patribus  aliter  atque  aliter  ordinatum. 
Nam  Hispani  sicut  snperins  commemoravimos, 
ita  eum  dici  omnimodis  voluerunt.  Gzaed 
autem,  *  Gloria  Patri,  et  Filio,  et  Spiritni  Sancte, 
et  nunc,  et  semper,  et  in  saecula  aaecoloram. 
Amen.'  Latini  vero  eodem  ordine  et  eisdem 
verbis  hunc  hjrmnum  decantant,  addentes  tantnm 
in  medio,  '  Sicut  erat  in  principio.' "  The  writer 
of  the  treatise  De  Viri/initate  which  is  often 
placed  among  the  works  of  Athanasins,  gires 
the  "Gloria  Patri,"  as  "Glory  be  to  the  Father, 
and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  worid 
without  end,  Amen." 

The  addition  of  the  second  clause  is  enjoined 
in  the  year  529,  by  the  2nd  council  of  Vaiaon, 
which  at  the  same  time  asserts  that  it  was 
already  universal  among  the  Greeks.  "Qoia 
non  solum,"  says  the  council,  **  in  Sede  Aposto- 
lidt,  sed  etiam  per  totnm  Chientem  et  totam 
Africam  vel  Italiam,  propter  haereticomm  astn- 
tiam,  qui  Dei  Filium  non  semper  cam  Patre 
fuisse,  sed  a  tempore  fuisse  blasphemant,  in  omni- 
bus clausulis  post  Gloria^  sicut  erat  in  prindiMO 
dicitur,  etiam  et  nos  in  universis  eodesiis  nostns 
hoc  ita  esse  dicendum  decrevimus."  From  which 
decree  it  appears  certain  that  the  use  of  the 
additional  clause  was  at  the  least  not  general  ii 
Gaul  at  that  time,  though  it  is  likely  that  it 
had  gradually  been  introduced  from  Italy.  It  is 
remarkable,  indeed,  as  the  new  addition  was 
adopted  with  the  direct  object  of  repudiating 
the  Arian  doctrine,  that  it  ahonld  not  have 
spread  more  rapidly  eastward,  after  the  dedsive 
action  of  the  council  of  Nice  in  asserting  the 
orthodox  faith. 

From  the  writers  of  the  Arian  period,  again, 
it  would  seem  that  there  were  important  varia- 
tions in  the  traditional  forms  of  the  first  clause, 
to  which  great  significance  was  attached  by  the 
adherents  of  the  opposing  doctrines.  One  of  these 
forms  stood  thus :  **  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and 
to  the  Son,  with  the  Holy  Ghost ;  **  and  another, 
"Glory  be  to  the  Father,  in  or  by  the  Son,  and 
by  the  Holy  Ghost."  Sozomen  asserts  (ff,  E. 
iii.  20)  that  the  form  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father 
through  the  Son  "  was  adopted  by  the  Arians  as 
distinctly  implying  the  subordination  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father;  and  Valesius  believes  that  the 
ixportKt{nia  which  the  Arians  used  in  their 
chanting  (76.  viii.  8),  composed  to  support  their 
own  views  {irpbs  r^w  ahrw  8<(|ay),  were  doxo- 
logies.  On  the  other  hand,  Philostoi^us,  him- 
self an  Arian,  alleges  that  the  ancient  form  was 
really  that  which  the  Arians  preferred,  and  that 
Flavian  of  Antioch  was  the  first  person  who 
introduced  the  form  now  u^ed,  every  one  before 
him  having  said  cither  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father 
by  the  Son,"  or  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father  in  the 
Son."  It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  St.  Basfl 
was  accused  of  having  mtrodneed  m  w>T«]ty. 
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irh«B  ha  laid,  "Glory  b«  to  tli<  Father,  nml  to 
IM  Soo;"  ud  that  in  hii  •indiotion  of  himself 
{Dt  Spirilv  SaHCto,  c  29  [*l.  70  ff.])  be  decUru 
that  all  the  tliree  fortiu  were  aucieDt  and  to  be 
usaii ID ue Niceiie MDie.  Ueiayi,toa,thatliitown 
pnctice  wa>  that  of  Irenaeun,  Clement  of  lioiiie, 
DionysiuB  of  Rome,  Eiuebiut  of  Caeuru,  DIodj- 
liui  of  Aleiaodria,  Origen,  AtheaogecH,  Gregory 
ThaumatuTfpu,  Finniiian,  and  Ueletiui.  £ach 
lorm  indeed,  wai  probably  naed  indifferentty, 
during  the  leog  period  when  the  fiiitb  of  the 
Church  vai  ieft  uudefjoed,  that  ii,  DQtil  the 
council  of  Nin  io  the  early  pait  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury. How  Hwn,  in  its  preMDt  complete  form,  it 
wu  generally  used  In  connection  with  the  recita- 
tion of  the  Pulmi,  it  i>  impouible  to  uy.  It  in 
directed  to  be  thui  recited  by  St.  Benedict  (Begi^ 
c  I B)  where  be  writu,  "Id  primii  dicantnr  Temu; 
'  Ueni  in  adjutoriom,'  be,  'DomiDe  ad  adjaran- 
dum,'  tK.,  et  'Qloria.'"  But  whether  be  wai 
introducing  a  DOTelty,  or  merely  unctioniug  a 
practice  already  iDtrodnced,  ia  a  matter  of  mere 
ooiuecture.    [See  PaU.KODT.]  [J.  H.  C.] 

DBACONABIUS.  Strictly  apeaking  thii 
word  denote!  Che  bearer  of  the  milltuy  aUndiird, 
OD  which  a  dragon  wai  represented,  "Teiillifer, 
qni  (ert  veiillom  nbi  eat  draco  depictni "  (Uu- 
cange,i.o.). 

When  CoDatantine  after  hia  conTenion  placed 
the  Chriitlan  eymbol  on  the  military  eneigni 
iuatead  of  tba  drsgOD,  the  name  oatlired  the 
change,  an]  the  ttandard-bearer  wai  atlll  called 
draamariut.  Sometime!  we  Snd  the  ancient 
■ymbol  joined  to  the  new,  the  dragon  being 
placed  beneath  the  cron. 

In  the  Cbriilianiied  empire  thi<  name  came 
t«  algnify  the  olGdai  who  carried  a  ataadard  or 
banner  in  eccleeiaatical  proceiaioni;  a  Ininifer- 
enee  which  waa  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the 
official  in  quntion  often  cnrried,  ai  the  loldien 
alw  did,  the  labarum  with  the  croas,  Conitan- 
tine'i  chosen  lymbol. 

Pellida  aUtea  {Politia,  ii.  113,  ed.  17S0)  that 
in  bie  time  an  object  reiemhliDg  almoat  exactly 
the  ancient  labamm,  ai  depicted  on  coina,  waa 
(till  carried  in  auppiicatioiu,  and  called  "goo- 
&lDD"by  theltaliaui. 
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DRAGON  (u  Symbol).  [See  Serpent.] 
Though  the  aerpent  from  Uie  earlicet  agei  fail 
been  a  symbol  of  both  good  and  eiil,  the  dragon, 
wherever  be  oocura  in  early  Chriitian  art,  seem* 
to  reprewut  tbe  enemy  of  maukiDd,  all  hia  temp- 
tatioiiA,  and  Che  evil  deeirea  of  mankind  which 
combine  with  them.  The  images  of  the  Apo- 
calypie  hare  much  to  do  with  thia,  of  course, 
and  [he  dragon  appears  in  MSS.  of  that  book,  aa 
in  a  Saion  one  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
The  dragou-atandardi  of  cohorCa,  on  the  con- 
Tertion  of  Constautine,  had  tbe  Creaa  or  mono- 
gram of  Christ  placed  abore  the  serpeuiine 
image ;  the  name  of  the  aUndard-bearer  [Dra- 
COHABI  Lis]  being  applied  in  after  timea  to  bearers 
of  banL°i>  in  Church  proceuions.  T)ie  labarum 
is  repreunted  aa  planted  on  the  body  of  a  ser- 
pent, in  a  medal  given  by  Ariughi  after  ikiro- 
nius  (rnl.  ii.  p.  705). 

The  iiab   or  whale  of  Jonah  ia  often  ropre- 


n  the  catacnml 
nmidcscript   (see    Bottari   I 


and   pauimy    Da 


Eioss.,  &C.),  perhaps  with  an  Idsa  of  carrying 
out  tbe  eymboliam  of  our  Lord's  paaiing  c::der 
and  out  of  the  power  of  hell  and  of  death.  But 
the  Idea  of  a  sea-mouiter  seemi  always  intended 
to  lie  conveyed.  The  idea  of  the  dragon  as  a 
winged  crocodile  or  lliard  may  bare  been  derived 
from  remaini  of  the  Saori:  a  ikeleton  of  aon>e 
animal    of  thct  family  ia    mentioned    by   Hn. 

fosail  state,  aa  the  frame  of  a  dragon  which  had 
long  devastated  the  neighbourhood.  Profl  King^ 
ley  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pterodao 
tvlea  of  the  lias  were  literally  flying  dragons  to 
all  intents  and  porpoaea.  The  Gsiffin,  as  a  mi- 
niater  of  God'a  sendee,  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
dragon  (see  a.  T.)  ■  For  Ihiniel  and  the  Apocry- 
phal Dragon  or  Serpent  see  Bottari,  v.  1,  tat-, 
lii.  and  woodcut. 


The  (Jotbie  ImaglBation,  in  later  dayt,  rerelled 
in  dragon* ;  the  aeven-headed  beast,  with  erowni 
and  Dimbnsia  on  all  fab  faeada  axeapt  that 
"wounded  to  death"  (Rev.  liL),  ia  a  type  of 
anch  art ;  lee  Didron's  Oul&'w,  Ac.,  vol.  I.  p.  162, 
"from  a  12th  centurj  PNtltarium  cum  Ggoris,'' 
in  the  SiblMUqvt  ffnyoJe.  In  Constantine'a 
Mosaic,  (£nseh.  tb  Fili  Coma.  lit.  iii.  c  3;  sea 
also  Didroti,  Iconogr,  ChrAinme,  vol.  i.,  art. 
Croix),  the  serpent  or  dragon  i*  aaeocialed 
with  th*  Croia  aa  the  couqnered  enemy  of  man- 
kind. The  aerpent  is  placed  at  tbe  Iwtt  of  the 
Crow  of  Lothaire,  and  in  tbe  miaaal  of  Charles 
the  Bald  (Essay  by  Mons.  0.  St.  Laurent,  in 
Didron's  AmkJtt  Archiabigiiraet,  rol.  iiv.  See 
Sekfemt.)  dragon*  are  mentioned  aa  occupying 
altentate  panela  of  has-relief  with  dorea,  drinking 
or  pecking  at  grapes,  on  a  foot  from  the  ancient 
cbnich  of  Godreconit,  £mu  ArcMikgigm,  vol. 

Lp.ir- 


I  representation  (7K  ,  , 

ii.)  of  the  ivory  binding  of  the  Coder  Laur 
lua  consuts  In  part  of  onr  Lord  trampling  oi 
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tha  lion  and  dragon,  while  the  lerpFnt  Is  tgirred 
al»  aur  Him.  [Sea  Serpent.]  For  the  doT« 
ind  tempting  uTpfnit  on  the  Rarborini  gem  see 
tvat  uUclo,  and  Gori,  Th.  Diptych.  lol.  liL 
p.  180.  [R.St.J.  T.] 

DBAHAB,  CaBisnuf.  k*  work*  of  lite- 
rature, dmmu  inch  *i  tb«  XfWT&i  riax"* 
aicribed  to  Gregorj  of  NuiiDiiu,  do  not  come 
within  the  tcope  of  this  Dictionarj.  Nor  have  we 
anj  (nfficient  tiidence  that  lacreil  dnunai  were 
■v«r  acted  till  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
which  foimsthe  chronological  limit  of  iti  u-dme- 
ologf.  All  that  can  be  uid,  thtrefore,  ia  to 
note  the  fact  that  then  ia  do  proof  of  the  prac 
tice  of  dramatic  repreKDtationa  of  ucred  biitory 
prior  to  that  period,  bat  that  probablf  those 
which  soon  alter  wards  became  very  popular 
were  not  entlreW  uoveltiei,  and,  as  the  present 
wrfter  has  noticed  elwwher*  iDict.  of  tkt  Dibit, 
t.v.  Magi),  that  names  and  deacriptiois  lilie 
thoM  which  Bed*  giies  of  Gaspar,  Melchior,  and 
Behhuar  (dt  O^Kton.),  appear  to  imply  a  dra- 
matic u  well  aa  pictorial  repreaeutatioQ  of  the 
facta  of  the  Nativitj-.  [E.  H.  P.] 

DBEAHS.  It  doei  not  appear  that  the  at- 
tempt to  foretel  the  (uture  by  the  interpretation 
of  ordinary  dreams  waa  condemned  by  the  eariy 
Uhnreh ;  rather  it  was  acknowledged  that  dreams 
might  be  made  the  vehicle  of  dirlne  refelation. 
But  some  of  the  old  heathen  prtictices  by  which 
men  toaght  to  acquire  snperoatutal  knowledjte 
in  dreama,  ancb  ae  Bleeping  in  an  idol'a  temple 
wrapped  in  the  akin  of  a  sacrilice  (Virgil,  iimeid 
Tii.  88),  or  under  the  bongha  of  a  aacred  tree, 
wen  distinctly  condemned.  Jerome  (in  ioco) 
takea  laaiab  Iit.  4  to  refer  to  such  practices. 
Then  wae  no  impiety  (he  saya)  which  larael  ia 
those  days  did  not  perpetrato,  "sitting  or  dwell- 
ing in  aepulchres,  and  sleeping  in  the  ahrinea  of 
idola;  where  they  used  to  pass  the  night  (incu- 
bare)  on  skins  of  Tictima  laid  on  the  groond  that 
they  might  learn  the  future  by  dresmi,  an  the 
heathen  do  in  certain  templeeeven  ante  this  day" 
(Wetier  and  Welle,  Ku-cAmiex.  xi.  172>      [C] 

DBE&S.  This  article  nUtes  to  the  ordinary 
dreas  ofChrittisna,  and  the  dreas  of  the  cle^ 
InciTilliia.    For  the  ministerial  dreaa,  aee  Vest- 

I.  Drea  of  Chri^iara  genirally. — In  the  ear- 
liest dava  of  the  Church  Christians  probably  took 
little  thought  for  raiment;  yet  eren  in  the  first 
century  "  gay  clothing  "  was  found  in  Christian 
assemblies  (St.  James  ij.  2)  aa  wall  as  in  kings' 
palaces.  For  Christians  wore  the  ordinary  di 
of  their  BtatioB  and  country;  neither  in  speech 
nor  in  mannera  did  they  differ  from  other  men 
whether  in  citiei  DftheOneka  or  cities  ofthi 
barbarians  thej  followed  the  customs  of  the  plao 
In  dreaa  and  manner  of  life  (_Epitl.adDiog7ietuiii 
c.  5  ;  Tertulliau,  Apoioget.  c  42).  Here  and  then 
■  conrert  adopted  or  ntained — aa  Justin  did — thi 
napless  cloak  (jplBfr)  which  was  characteristic 
of  the  philoeopher,  and  especially  of  the  Cynic: 

then,  but  from  thoae  who  made  no  profession  oi 
philosophy  or  asceticism.  Then  ia  no  reason  ti 
doubt  that  those  conrertawho  had  a  proleiaional 
drvss — as  ci»il  and  military  officials — eontinne 
to  wear  it  wheaenr  duty  required. 

Bat  if  Ut*  Chriatian  waa  not  -n  early  time 


distinguished  from  the  heathen  by  Us  gn^ 
there  was  always  in  the  Church — as  thenenM 
not  fail  to  be  a  strong  feeling  against  luny, 
display,  and  immodesty  in  apparel,  dement  <( 
Aleiandrfa,  who  rtpreienU  a  somewhat  aacattE 
tendency,  condemna  ^Stmaala,  il.  10,  p.  331 C) 
*  Inda  of  dya  for  that  which  la  but  the  core^ 
shame,  all  gold  and  jawelry,  all 
hair  or  deoaratn  M 
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same  purpou  of  catering  and  protecting  from 
the  cold.  He  will  none  of  cloth  of  gold  or  Indiai 
ailk,  the  product  ofa  poor  worm  tamed  to  pm^ 
poiea  of  pride;  atill  less  of  thoae  fine  matoials 
which  display  what  they  seem  to  corer.  Ut 
the  stafis  whirji  Christians  wear  be  of  thor 
natural  colour,  not  dyed  with  hues  fit  only  for  a 
Bacchic  proceaaion.  It  I*  penuissible  to  wean 
stuffs  soft  and  pleaunt  to  wear,  not  gaudy  so  •• 
to  attract  the  gaie.  The  long  train  which 
sweep!  the  ground  and  Impedes  tb*  step  is  aa 
abomination  to  him,  aa  also  the  abort  inuDodtst 
tunic  of  the  l^conian  damsel.  In  a  word,  ba 
urges  simplicity  and  modesty  in  ail  points. 

Clement's  invectlTa  probably  implies  that 
luxury  in  dress  wa*  not  unknown  among  the 
ftithfnl  in  bia  time;  thi*  is  certainly  the  case 
with  that  of  Ttrtullian,  whose  denanciati<His  an 
aipressly  addresaed  to  Christiana.  In  hi*  treatiH 
on  women'a  dreas,  ha  charge*  on  the  "sons  of 
God,"  who  lusted  after  the  daughter*  of  totOg 
the  Inventiou  of  the  adTcntitions  aida  at  (una- 
nine  beaaty— the  gold  and  jewela,  tha  brilliant 
dyes,  the  black  powder  with  which  the  eyelids 
were  tinged,  the  unguent  which  gar*  colonr  ta 
the  cheek,  the  wash  which  changed  the  hair  t* 
the  &shionable  yellow,  the  towers  of  ftlia  treasei 
piled  upon  the  head  and  neck  (i)>  OaUii  icmia- 
aram,  L  a,  6,  6 ;  IL  5,  6,  7).  Why,  he  asks, 
should  Chriatian  women  clothe  themselre*  in 
gold  and  jewels  and  gorgeous  dyei,  when  they 
never  displayed  their  charnis  in  procesuons,  a* 
the  heathen  did,  and  needed  not  to  pas*  throDgh 
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gorgeous  apparel  (ib.  ii.  II)?  Why  ahooid 
they  Imitate  th*  Apocalyptic  woman  that 
wa*  "arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlet  colour, 
and  decked  with  gold  and  predona  atones  and 
pearls?"  {ii.  ii.  ia>  He  doe*  not  object  t* 
seemly  and  becoming  dnu  (cultua),  and  approve* 
attention  to  the  hair  and  akin,  but  he  inveigh* 
against  auch  decoration  (ornatus)  a>  *e(mi  in- 
tended to  attract  notice  (tb.  i.  4;  ii,  2).  The 
wrist  accustomed  to  a  bracelet  would  hardly 
bear  a  chain,  the  leg  adorned  with  an  anklet 
wonid  ecarcely  bear  the  fetter ;  some  necks  were 
«o  loaded  with  pearl*  and  emeralda  aa  Ikaidly  t« 
afford  room  for  the  headsman's  sword  (i^  iL  13). 
Virgins  ought  always  to  cover  their  faces  when 
they  had  occasion  to  go  abroad  (^Di  VvjpbL 
Veimd.  passim). 

Nor  doei  the  vehement  AfHcan  span  the  men ; 
be  *peiik*  with  contempt  of  their  fooliah  eSoru 
to  pteaae  the  other  sei  bv  artiitic  dipping  at 
the  beard,  by  dressing  the  hair,  by  dyeing  whiu 
locks,  by  singeing  the  down  from  tha  skin,  even 
bv  using  the  feminine  aid*  of  paint  and  povdef 
on  the  tiKt  {De  Cuilu  An.  ii.  8).  To  th*  saM 
effMt  Cyprian  speaks  (De  Habitu  FtrynH,  e.    . 
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12  ff.X  and  so  speaks  the  treatise  J>e  Bono  Pudi- 
tUiae  (c  12)  attribated  to  him. 

From  such  passages  it  is  evident  that  Chris- 
tiana in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  and  the 
beginning  of  the  third  centary,  both  men  and 
women,  followed  the  fashion  of  the  world,  though 
not  withoat  strong  remonstrance  from  those  who 
took  a  more  serioos  view  of  their  Christian  call- 
ing. The  only  exception  probably  was  in  the 
ease  of  some  decoration  which  implied,  or  was 
thought  to  imply,  participation  in  idolatry  ,(Ter- 
tullian,  Ik  Idolohtrid,  c  18).  It  was  indeed  a 
part  of  the  torture  applied  to  Christians  to  com- 
pel them  to  put  on  garments  distinctly  indica- 
tive of  such  participation  {Acta  of  Perpetua  and 
Feiicitas,  c  18,  in  Ruinart,  p.  100,  ed.  2).  A 
series  of  passages  in  denunciation  of  luxury  in 
dress  might  be  produced  from  the  early  fathers ; 
see,  for  instance,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Catech.  IV, 
p.  94,  ed.  1641 ;  Basil,  Beg.fuiiua  Dract.  Interrog. 
22 ;  ii.  366,  ed.  Bened. 

Some  canonical  decrees  on  the  subject  relate 
to  the  assumption  \>j  one  sex  of  the  dress  of  the 
other;  since  for  women  to  wear  the  dress  ot 
men  was  sometimes  represented  as  meritorious 
Asceticism.  Eustathius,  for  instance  (quoted  by 
Bingham,  xvi.  xi.  16)  taught  his  female  disciples 
to  cut  off  their  hair  and  to  assume  the  habit  of 
men.  But  the  council  of  Gangra  (▲.D.  87  0),  in 
canons  13  and  17,  condemns  both  these  practices 
in  the  following  teims : — '*  If  any  woman,  under 
pretence  of  leading  an  ascetic  life,  change  her 
apparel,  and  instead  of  the  accustomed  habit  of 
women  take  that  of  men,  let  her  be  anathema." 
And,  **  If  any  woman,  on  account  of  an  ascetic 
life,  cut  off  her  hair,  which  God  has  given  her  as 
a  memorial  of  subjection,  let  her  be  anathema, 
as  one  that  annuls  the  decree  of  subjection." 
These  decrees  are  manifestly  founded  upon  D^t. 
xxii.  5  and  1  Cor.  xi.  6  respectively.  Cyprian 
(Ep.  2,  c  If  ad  Eitaratium)  and  Tertullian  (de 
Spectac,  c  23),  with  other  writers  (see  Prynne's 
Hidriomistix\  apply  the  Mosaic  prohibition  to 
the  mterchange  of  clothing  by  men  and  women 
in  stage  plays,  which  they  condemn  for  this  rea- 
son among  many  others. 

Under  the  Prankish  emperors  the  Mosaic  pro- 
hibition (Deut.  xxii.  11)  of  wearing  a  garment  of 
woollen  and  linen  was  re-enacted  (jCapUularium^ 
vi.  c.  46). 

The  civil  code  under  the  empire  attempted  to 
repress  luxury  by  specific  enactments  (^Codex 
Justiniani,  lib.  xi.  tit.  8),  which  seem  however 
to  contemplate,  at  least  in  part,  the  preservation 
of  an  imperial  monopoly  and  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
imperial  insignia.  [Commerce,  p.  409.]  It  was 
utterly  forbidden  to  manufacture  cloth  of  gold 
or  edgings  (paragaudas)  of  silk  and  gold  thread 
for  male  attire,  except  in  the  imperial  factories 
(gynaeciariis) ;  nor  was  any  male  to  wear  such 
decorations,  except  imperial  officials.  No  woollen 
garments  were  to  be  dyed  so  as  to  imitate  the 
imperial  purple,  the  blood  of  the  sacred  murex. 
No  one  was  to  wear  imperial  insignia,  nor  to 
manufacture  privately  any  silk  tunics  or  pallia. 
There  was  probably  a  demand  for  silk  and  cloth 
of  gold  for  male  attire,  when  so  strict  laws  were 
made  against  their  use. 

2.  Civil  Dresf  of  the  Clergy. — It  is  certain  that 
during  the  first  five  Christian  centuries  the 
clorgy  in  general  were  distinguished  from  the 
laity,  iB  onliBary  life,  neither  by  the  form  nor 


the  colour  of  their  garments,  but  only  by  theii 
sober  and  unobtrusive  style  (Thomassin.  i.  ii.  43). 
The  lacema,  byrrus,  and  dalmatic  whicn  Cypriap 
took  off  before  his  martyrdom  {Acta  Pro  one. 
c  5)  seem  to  be  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  citizen 
of  that  period.  So  far  were  the  clergy  commonly 
from  adopting  a  peculiar  dress  that  pope  Celes- 
tinus  (a.d.  428)  sharply  blamed  certain  Gallican 
bishops  who  had  chosen  to  make  themselves  con 
spicuous  by  a  dress  different  from  that  of  th« 
laity  about  them  {Epiat.  2,  in  Binius'  CimcUiOj 
i.  901).  These  bishops,  it  appears,  had  been 
monks  before  they  were  promoted  to  the  epi- 
scopate, and  retained  as  bishops  the  pallium  and 
girdle  of  the  monk,  instead  of  taking  the  tunic 
and  toga  of  the  superior  layman.  Tet  Con- 
stantinus  (  Vita  Germani,  in  Surius,  iv.  360)  says 
that  bishop  Amator,  when  he  ordained  Germanua 
(t448X  afterwards  bishop  of  Auxerre,  put  upoA 
him  "  habitum  religionis,"  an  expression  which 
in  all  probability  designates  the  monastic  dress ; 
and  other  ecclesiastics  of  special  austerity  no 
doubt  wore  the  rough  dress  of  the  monk,  as  St. 
Martin  did  (Sulpicius  Severus,  Vita  B,  Martini^ 
c.  10 ;  Diahgut  II.  c.  1),  but  the  very  fact  that 
this  costume  was  specially  noticed  shows  that  it 
was  not  the  common  attire  of  the  clergy. 

Nor  do  the  clergy  of  the  East,  more  than  thost 
of  the  West,  seem  to  have  adopted  a  distinctive 
dress  in  early  times,  unless  they  were  members 
of  monastic  bodies,  or  remarkably  austere  in  life. 
If  Heraclas  (Euseb.  H,  E.  vi.  19)  wore  the  gown 
of  the  philosopher,  this  distinguished  him  not 
from  the  laity  but  from  the  unphilosophical, 
whether  lay  or  clericaL  The  dress  of  the  bishops 
whom  Constantino  assembled  round  his  table 
(Euseb.  Vita  Constatd,  i.  42)  seems  to  have  had 
no  distinctive  character  except  simplicity.  Sis- 
innius,  a  Novatian  bishop  (Socrates,  U.  E.  vi.  22), 
incurred  the  reproach  of  ostentation  by  wearing 
a  white  robe,  which  contrasted  with  the  more 
usual  sober  colour  of  episcopal  garments.  But 
there  are  indications  at  a  later  date  among  the 
orthodox,  that  a  somewhat  splendid  vesture  was 
thought  to  become  high  station  in  the  hierarchy. 
John  Chrysostom,  for  instance,  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  adopted  the  more  splendid  attire  suited 
to  his  position ;  and  Gregory  Nazianxen  declares 
that  his  own  simple  life  and  mean  dress  was  one 
of  the  reasons  for  his  expulsion  from  Constan- 
tinople— implying  that  something  more  distin- 
guished was  looked  for. 

St.  Augustine  too  {Sermo  50,  De  Dii>eni$\ 
apparently  still  a  priest,  says  that  a  valuable 
byrrus  might  befit  a  bishop,  which  would  by  no 
means  suit  a  poor  man  like  Augustine.  That 
the  byrrus  was  the  common,  as  opposed  to  the 
ascetic,  dress  of  Christians,  is  shown  by  the  12th 
canon  of  the  council  of  Gangra  (a.d.  358),  in 
which  those  who  wore  the  ascetic  gown  (ir<p<- 
fi6\aioy)  are  warned  not  to  despise  the  wearera 
of  the  byrrus.  Augustine  objects  only  to  wear- 
ing one  more  valuable  than  became  his  station. 

The  account  also  of  Euthymius  (^t/tf,  by  Cyril, 
in  Surius,  Jan.  20)  saluting  Anastasius  as  Patri- 
arch, shows  that  a  dignitary  of  that  eminence 
was  generally  distinguished  by  the  splendour  ot 
his  attire. 

We  conclude  then  generally  that  no  especial 
stylo  of  dress  was  prescribed  for  the  clergy 
within  the  first  five  centuries,  but  that  during 
the  latter  part  of  that  period  it  was  usual  fcf 
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monks  who  became  bishops  to  retain  their  mon-  ' 
astic  g:x"b,  and  for  the  higher  dignitanes — especi- 
ally the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  connected 
M  he  was  with  a  splendid  court — to  wear  such 
garments  as  befitted  a  person  of  rank. 

The  same  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the 
fact  that  the  Pseudo-Dionysins  {Hierarch.  EccL 
c.  5),  in  describing  the  ordination  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  probably  in  the  5th  century, 
says  not  a  word  of  any  change  of  dress,  though 
he  is  careful  to  mention  it  in  the  case  of  monks. 

In  the  6th  century  the  civil  dress  of  the  clergy 
came  to  differ  from  that  of  the  laity,  mainly  be- 
cause the  latter  departed  from  the  ancient  type 
to  which  the  former  adhered ;  for  the  clergy,  in 
the  empire  of  the  West,  retained  the  long  tunic 
and  toga  (or  pallium)  of  the  Romans,  while  the 
laity  adopted  for  the  most  part  the  short  tunic, 
trowsers,  and  cloak  of  the  "  gens  bracata,"  the 
Teutonic  invaders.  It  was  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  this  change  of  dress  that  the  compila- 
tion of  canons  sanctioned  by  the  second  council 
of  Braga,  ▲.D.  572  (c.  66;  Bruns's  Canones,  ii.  56), 
especially  desired  the  clergy  to  wear  the  long 
dignified  tunic  (talarem  vestem).  Gregory  the 
Great  constantly  assumes  the  existence  of  a  dis- 
tinctive clerical  habit.  He  speaks,  for  instance 
{^Kpist  iv.  22),  of  men  assuming  the  ecclesiastical 
habit  and  living  a  worldly  life.  And  John  the 
Deacon  ( Vita  Qregoriiy  ii.  13)  directs  especial 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  great  Pontiff  him- 
self tolerated  no  one  about  him  who  wore  the 
barbarian  dress ;  every  one  in  his  household  wore 
the  garb  of  old  Rome  (trabeata  Latinitas),  then 
almost  synonymous  with  the  clerical  habit. 

And  from  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century 
we  find  canons  forbidding  clerics  to  wear  the 
secular  dress.  They  are  not  to  wear  long  hair, 
nor  clothes  other  than  such  as  befit  ^*  religion  " 
(Coiic.  Agathen.  c.  20) ;  nor  a  military  cloak,  nor 
arms  (C.  Matiscon.  c.  5);  nor  purple,  which 
rather  befits  the  great  ones  of  the  world  (C  Nar- 
bon.  c.  1).  And  again,  in  the  8th  century,  priests 
and  deacons  are  desired  not  to  wear  the  laic 
aagum,  or  short  cloak,  but  the  Casula,  as  be- 
comes servants  of  God  [C.  German,  i.  A.D.  742, 
c  7 ), —  where  the  expression  "  ritu  servorum 
Dei "  probably  does  not  mean  "  like  monks " 
(Marriott,  Vest.  Christ.  201,  n.  416>— and  gener- 
ally not  to  wear  ostentatious  clothes  (pompatico 
habitu)  or  arms  (Boniface,  Epist.  105).  Yet 
about  the  same  time  pope  Zachary,  writing  to 
Pipin,  mayor  of  the  palace  (^Conc.  Galliae,  i.  563), 
desires  bishops  to  dress  according  to  their  dignity, 
and  parish  priests  (presbyteri  cardinales)  to  wear 
in  preaching  a  better  style  of  dress  than  that  of 
the  people  committed  to  them;  warning  them 
at  the  same  time  that  not  the  dress  of  the  body 
but  the  state  of  the  soul  is  the  important  thing. 

Yet  even  in  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  century 
Bede  tells  us  (  Vita  Cudberti,  c.  16)  that  St.  Cuth- 
bert  wore  ordinary  clothes  (vestimentis  com- 
munibus),*  neither  splendid  nor  dirty,  and  that 
after  his  example  the  monks  of  his  monastery 
continued  to  wear  garments  of  undyed  wool. 

The  course  of  events  in  the  East,  in  respect  of 
clerical  dress,  was  not  very  different  from  that 
IB  the  West,  except  that  as  the  settlements  of 
the  barbarians  were  less  numerous,  the  distinc- 

•  TUs  may  meui,  however,  that  Cuibb«*rt  em  abbot  did 
feot  iwnmn  a  drcas  different  from  that  of  his  monks. 


tion  between  layman  and  cleric  was  leas  oVtwi^ 
both  wearing   the  long  tunic.     A  law  of  Jv- 
tinian  {Sov.  123,  c  44)  protected  monoMtk  drw 
from  profane  uses,  but  says  nothing  of  any  other 
dress  peculiar  to  clerics.    The  council  in  Tmlk^ 
however,  ▲.D.  691,  expressly  enacted  (c.  27)  that 
no  one  on  the  roll  of  the  clergy  shonld  wear  an 
unprofessional  (Avo^Kcioy)  dress,  whether  in  thi 
city  or  on  a  journey,  but  should  use  tha  rabv 
{trroXais)  prescribed  for  those  who  wera  enrolled 
among  the  clergy,  under  pain  of  ezoommoai- 
cation  for  a  week.    From  this  point  the  diflfer- 
ence  between  clerical  and  lay  dress  may  be  con- 
sidered established,  though  a  series  of  enactments 
throughout  the   middle  ages    shows   that  the 
clergy  were  constantly  in  the  habit  of  aasimilai- 
ing  their  dress  to  that  of  the  laity. 

Pope  Zacharias  decniod  (a.d.  743)  that  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons  should  not  use  secular  dress, 
but  only  the  sacerdotal  tunic;  and  that  when 
they  walked  out,  whether  in  city  or  oonntry — 
unless  on  a  long  journey — they  shoold  wear 
some  kind  of  upper  garment'or  wrapper  (operi- 
mentum).* 

The  second  council  of  Nice,  in  the  year  787, 
condemns  (c  15)  bishops  and  clerics  who  distin- 
guish themselves  by  the  richness  and  brilliant 
colours  of  their  dress.  So  Tarasius,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  (t806X  bade  his  clergy  ab- 
stain from  golden  girdles,  and  from  garments 
bright  with  silk  and  purple,  prescribing  girdles 
of  goats'  hair,  and  tunics  decent  but  not  gor- 
geous (Xt/tf,  c.  14,  in  Surins,  Feb.  25). 

The  council  of  Aix,  in  the  year  816  (c  124X 
inveighs  against  personal  ornament  and  splendour 
of  dress  in  the  clergy,  and  exhorts  them  to  be 
neither  splendid  nor  slovenly.  It  seems  to  be 
presumed  that  the  proper /orm  of  the  clerical 
dress  was  well  known,  for  nothing  is  said  on  thb 
point.  It  further  (c  25)  forbids  secular  or 
canonical  clerks  to  wear  hoods  [Cucctlla],  the 
peculiar  distinction  of  monks.  A  somewhat 
later  council  (C  Metens.  a.d.  888,  c  6)  forbids 
the  clergy  to  wear  the  short  coats  (cottos)  and 
mantles  (mantellos)  of  the  laity,  and  the  laity  to 
wear  the  copes  (cappas)  of  the  clergy.  Early  m 
the  9th  century  also,  presbyters  were  enjoined 
to  wear  their  stoles  alwaySy  as  an  indication  of 
their  priesthood  (Cone.  Mogunt.  AJ).  813,  c.  28; 
Capitulariunij  lib.  v.  c.  146). 

We  may  conclude  then,  generally,  that  the 
clergy  wore  in  civil  life,  during  the  first  eight 
centuries  of  the  church,  the  long  tunic  which 
was  the  dress  of  decent  citizens  at  the  time  of 
the  first  preaching  of  Christianity.  This  was  at 
first  generally  white  [Alb]^  afterwards  of  sober 
colours,  though  not  seldom — in  spite  of  canons — 
of  more  brilliant  hue.  To  this  was  added  in 
early  times  the  dignified  toga;  afterwards  the 
cappa  [Cope  ;  Casula,  p.  294],  or  plnviale,  not 
then  appropriated  as  a  vesture  of  ministration 
only.  The  long  tunic,  under  whatever  name,  has 
continued  to  be  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  clergy 
to  this  day,  wherever  they  have  worn  a  peculiar 
dress. 

Literature.  —  Bingham's  AntiquitieSj  YI.  ir. 

b  The  word  rather  suggests  a  covering  for  the  head; 
bnt  it  Is  dlflScnlt  to  underBtand  why  a  man  taking  a  long 
Jountey  should  be  excused  tram  wearing  a  head^overiog^ 
while  it  is  easj  to  iniagioe  thai  b«  might  not  widi  to 
wear  a  cumbrous  cagpa  or  oantia  in  the  climate  of  Iti^ 
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IS  X.  \  Minuchi,  Qwtunu'  <bi  Primitic^  CriitioKi 
(Romt,  I7&S,  bi\  and  Vrigitiei,  lib.  ill.  c.7; 
ThoniBuin,  Vtt.  »l  Xtrna  Eccl.  Diicip.  L  li.  43  tt. ; 
J.  Boilean,  BifpiU.  Homini,  Sacri  n'tom  conaau- 
Mfln  more  cidii  tnuiacmUt '  HdDMdiu,  Da  Ha- 
Wh(  Sjctrdol.  [CJ 

DBOCTOTEDB,  abbot,  diiciple  arGermauui 
th<  biihop  i  depoaitioD  at  Puii,  UbtcIi  10  ( Jforf. 
Uaiuir(li>  [W,  F.  0.] 

DBOAnC.  la  the  OrleaUl  Church  cbnrchBi 
of  Ihfl  baBilican  fonn,  i.  e.  paraLUlc^Tuiu,  with 
tbc  Uagtb  cooildenbl;  eicHding  the  hrsulth, 

ullal  "[!roiiiic"(tfWfiuniO,framtbaiiinilarit7of 
thdrplaD  to  that  of  a  tpilfuii  or"itad[um."  Tb« 
notion  of  Leo  AlUtiiu  (<i<  TemplU  Oraec.  Stunt. 
Ep.  ii.  g  3),  ud  Suicer  (nti  ax.  mii,  idopted 
bj  Bingham ;  Origiiuis,  bk.  Tiii.  cb.  iii.  S  1)  that 
tbej  were  h  itjled  from  haviog  "  Toid  apacM 
for  deambulatoria"  within  their  rooft  on  the 
npperiideof  the  flit  ceilings,  is  quite  nnfonnded. 
Theod.  Zjgonulas  a/iuiJ  Suicer  correctlj  derive! 
the  Dune  "dromic"  fium  the  fbnn,  the  length 
much  greater  than  the  breadth,  like  a  "  nirthei " 
or  waud :  ipoftuiii'  Siitiii/  rdp^vor'  vav  tpcuixir 
rif»n\  Antral.  Of  this  plan  wu  the  original 
church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Const    "-  -'        "       ~ 
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!  of  St.  De- 

mttrioa  at  TheHalonlcs  (Teiier,  AnM.  Bgiant. 
1:17),  St.  Philip,  and  the  Virgin  of  the  Grand 
Monastery  at  Athens  (Couchiud,  pi.  2,  4),  and 
St.  Catherine  do  Mount  Sinai,  built  br  Joati- 
nUn.  [E.  v.] 

DRUNEENNEBS.  Of  the  prevalence  of 
this  vice  in  the  Roman  world  in  the  early  ages 
of  Chriilianilj  it  would  be  needless  to  speak. 
That  it  became  peculiarly  shameless  about  the 
very  opening  of  the  Christian  era,  we  infer  from 

began  to  driak  fasting,  j^'uiu(bk.  iiv.  c  iiviij.). 
The    Deigbbouring  races  to   the  Roman  empire 

wires.  To  the  aut,  the  lame  Pliny  records  that 
the  Parthisns  were  great  dronkardi.  Of  the 
Germans,  Tacitus  says  that  to  drink  through  a 
whole  day  and  night  was  considered  no  disgrace 
(/V  tfor.  Germ.  c.  iiii.). 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  here  into  the  deDnn-> 
cialiona  of  druokeuoev  contained  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  It  will  be  enough  to 
ciy  that  St.  Paul  eipreasly  includes  "drunk- 
ards "  among  ihoM  who  skill  not  "inherit  the 
kingdom  of  (iod  "  (1  Cor.  »i.  IU>  Early  Chnreb 
wtilers  follow  the  same  line,  see  Ctement  ad  Cor. 
A/i-i.  «.  Mi  Apasi.  Comt.  it  c  2S;  t.  c.  10 ; 
vii.  G.  6 ;  and  particnlariy  viii.  c  44.  The  Apo- 
tt  Jlial  CoBtiilutkint  there  warn  against  giving 
r>'iivf  to  glattona,  drunkards,  or  idlers,  ai  not 
b«iu^'  lit  lor  the  Church  (bk.  ii.  c  4>  Drunken 
hiibils  were  to  atford  a  presumption  against  a 
person  accused  hetbre  the  Church  Courts  (*. 
-  49).  The  oblations  of  drunkarda  were  not  to 
bereeeired(bk.  ir.cS).  The  true  rule  of  Chris- 
tian temperance  ii  given  in  ana  of  the  Liter 
eoutitations  (bk.  viil.  c.14):  "Not  tbat  they 
■JMnM  not  drink,  for  tlii  is  t«  condsmn  luac 


which  Is  made  of  God  for  eheerfblntsa,  but  that 
they  should  not  drink  to  eiceo."  The  Apo^o- 
lical  Canant  in  like  manner  make  drnukennesa  a 
ground  ofeiclosion  from  communion  forhishopa, 
priecta,  deacons,  auhdeacons,  readen  or  liD^an, 
and  also  for  laymen  (c  35,  Dtherwise  numberad 
41,  42,  or  42,  43). 

Still  the  vice  flouriihed,  is  may  be  Men  for 
Instance  from  the  ii^uactioDB  of  Jerome  to  Nepo- 
tiauos  "never  to  smell  of  wine,"  ilnca  "wine- 
bibbing  priests  are  both  condemned  by  th* 
apoMle  and  forbidden  by  the  old  law  "  (Ep.  3) ; 
or  to  EustochlDm,  that  "the  spouse  of  Chtiit 
should  flee  wine  a*  polion."  In  soma  conntriea 
drunkeuDess  was  tren  made  an  accompaniment 
of  the  most  solemn  Mrricei  of  the  Church. 
Augustine  oomplaina  (ad  Aur.  Ep.  22,  ottaerwisa 
64)  that  in  Africa  "revollings  and  drunkenneu 
are  deemed  so  allowable  and  Uwtol  tbat  they 
take  place  even  In  honour  of  the  moat  bleued 
Ina^tyr^"  even  in  the  cemeteries  [Cku^  MR- 
HORUe],  aa  appean  from  the  aeqnel  to  the  pas- 
sage. And  so  rooted  does  he  oonsider  druikeD 
habits  to  be  in  his  flock  that  ha  adviaea  them 
to  be  dealt  with  gently,  rather  by  taachiif 
than  by  command,  rather  by  warning  than  by 

For  a  long  time,  however,  clerical  discipline 
m  reipect  of  thla  vice  seems  rather  to  have  been 
enforced,  or  attempted  to  be  enforced,  through 
the  well-known  prabibitlon  to  clerica  to  enter 
taverns.  [C*(;po>ta.]  Eicept  In  the  ApoMiv 
licat  Canont,  the  first  distinct  Church  enact- 
ment against  drunkenneu  appean  to  be  that 
of  the  1st  Cooncil  of  Tonrs,  461.  "  If  any  one 
serving  God  in  whatever  clerical  oflice  ihall 
not  abstain  from  dmokeDneis  according  to  the 
order  of  his  estate,  let  a  fitting  punishment  be 
awardad  to  bim  "  <c  2).  In  Ivo  the  same  oanoB 
appears  in  an  allemd  form  aa  directed  especially 
agninst  clerical  tavern-keepers,  who  sold  wine  fn 
their  chnrches,  so  that  where  nonght  aboold  be 
heard  but  orisons  and  the  word  of  God  and  hia 
praise,  there  revellingt  and  drunkenness  are 
fonnd.  Such  eicetsea  are  forbidden,  and  the 
offending  presbyter  is  ordered  to  be  deposed, 
offending  laymen  to  be  eicommunicnled  and 
eipelled  (see  also  c  3,  of  same).  No  doubt 
the  vice  was  highly  prevalent  In  Franca,  fbr 
a  few  yean  later  we  find  the  Council  (^ 
Vanne*  also  enacting  that  "above  all  things 
should  dronkennesa  be  avoided  by  clerics  .... 
therefore  we  decree  that  be  who  shall  be  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  drunk,  as  the  order  suffers, 
shall  be  either  eicluded  for  thirty  days  from 
communion  or  given  over  to  corporal  punishment' 
(c  13).  The  same  canon  was  re-enacted  by  the 
Council  of  Agde  in  508(c  41>  Somewhat  ijUer  io 
the  century,  the  Coiutitdioiu  of  king  Childebert, 
after  ordering  the  abolishiag  of  certain  remiiina 
of  idolatry,  lament  the  sacrileges  committed, 
when  for  instance  all  night  long  men  spend  tbe 
time  in  drunkenness,  scurrility,  and  singing, 
even  in  the  sacred  days  of  Easter.  Christmas,  and 
the  other  feasts;  and  enacts  for  penalty  100 
lashes  for  a  sen-ile  penun,  but  for  a  freebom 
one  strict  imprisonment  (dhtricta  indnsio)  and 
penance,  that  at  least  by  bodily  torments  they 
nuty  be  reduced  to  sanity  of  mind.  In  the  East 
even,  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  534, 
we  find  mention  of  a  letter  of  the  claray  ii 
Apamea  against  one  bishop  Peter  (dapoaaS^  hf 
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herety)  who  used  to  make  drunk  penoDs  coming 
to  b  iptism  (see  Labbe'  and  Mansi's  CounciiSj  vol. 
Tii.  p.  1104). 

The  West,  however,  seems  to  hare  been  the 
chief  home  of  gluttony  and  drunkennefcs.  A 
eanon  of  the  Council  of  Antnn  (a.d.  670  or  there- 
abouts) enacted  that  no  priest  stuffed  with  food 
or  crapulous  with  wine  should  touch  the  sacrifice, 
or  presume  to  saj  mass,  under  pain  of  losing  his 
dignity.  In  a  work  of  Theodore,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  De  Remediis  Peccatorum  (end  of  7  th 
century),  it  is  laid  down  that  a  bishop  or  other 
ordained  person  who  has  the  vice  of  habitual 
drunkenness  must  either  amend  himself  or  be 
deposed.  The  Council  of  Berkhampbtead,  in  the 
5th  year  of  Withraed  king  of  Kent  (a.d.  697), 
enacts  that  if  a  priest  be  so  drunk  that  he 
cannot  fulfil  his  office,  his  ministry  shall  cease 
at  the  will  of  the  bishop  (c.  7).  Gildas  (De 
PoenitentUiy  c.  7X  Iftys  down  that  if  any  one 
through  drunkenness  cannot  sing  the  psalms,  he 
is  to  be  excluded  from  communion.  Some  ex- 
tracts from  a  certain  **  Book  of  David,"  supposed, 
like  that  of  Gildas,  to  have  been  received  by  the 
Irish  Church,  make  some  curious  distinctions.  A 
priest  drunk  through  ignorance  is  to  be  subject  to 
13  days'  penance;  if  through  negligence,  to  40 
days;  if  through  contempt  [of  discipline?],  to 
thrice  forty.  He  who  for  civility's  sake  (humani- 
tatis  caust)  compels  another  to  get  drunk  is  to 
do  penance  as  for  drunkenness.  But  he  who 
through  the  effect  of  hatred  or  luxuriousness,  that 
he  may  shamefully  confound  or  mock  others,  com- 
pels them  to  get  drunk,  if  he  has  not  sufficiently 
repented,  is  to  do  penance  as  a  killer  of  souU 
(cl). 

Gregory  III.  (731-41)  in  his  Excerpts  from 
the  Fathers  and  the  Canons,  mentions  the  habi- 
tual drunkenness  of  a  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon 
as  being  a  ground  of  deposition,  if  he  do  not 
amend  himself  (c  8).  An  epistle  of  Boniface  him- 
self to  Cuthbert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  read 
at  the  Council  of  Cloveshoe,  a.d.  747,  bears  fur- 
ther testimony  to  the  prevalence  of  drunkenness 
in  Britain  :  **  It  is  said  also  that  in  your  parishes 
drunkenness  is  a  too  common  evil,  so  that  not 
only  do  the  bishops  not  forbid  it,  but  themselves, 
drinking  too  much,  become  intoxicated,  and  com- 
pel others  to  become  so,  offering  them  larger 
beakers."  And  the  Canons  of  the  Council  bear 
^  that  monks  and  clerics  should  not  follow  or 
de^rire  the  evil  of  drunkenness,"  but  should  avoid 
it;  *^nor  should  they  compel  others  to  drink 
immoderately."  If  they  have  no  infirmity,  they 
should  not  before  the  third  hour  of  the  day  in- 
dulge in  potations  after  the  manner  of  drunkards 
(c.  21).  So  again  the  Penitential  of  archbishop 
Egbert  repeats,  with  slight  variation  of  lan- 
guage, the  canon  of  the  Council  of  Vannes  as  to 
the  inflicting  of  30  days'  excommunication  or 
corporal  punishment  on  the  cleric  proved  to 
have  been  drunk  (bk.  ii.  c.  9) ;  increasing  the 
punishment  to  three  months  on  bread  and  water 
to  the  cleric  or  monk  who  is  given  to  drunken- 
ness (c.  10).  And  the  canons  of  the  same 
on  ''the  remedies  for  sin,"  reckon  among 
capital  crimes  habitual  drunkenness  (c.  5),  and 
impose  three  years'  penance  for  it  (c.  7), — such 
penance  being  appare*:tly  in  addition  to  the  three 
months'  bread  and  water  above  referred  to.  A 
'*  £dthftil "  layman  making  another  drunk  must 
di>  fiirty  days   penance  (c  11).    A  definition  is 


given  of  drunkenness,  which  is  nlso  found 
where :  **  when  the  state  of  the  mind  is  chabged, 
and  the  tongue  falters,  and  the  eyes  are  troubled, 
nnd  there  is  dizzinesss  and  distension  of  the  belly 
followed  by  pains."  Clerics  guilty  of  such  ez« 
cess  must  do  40  days'  penance ;  a  rule  followed 
unintelligibly  by  the  enjoining  for  the  samt 
offence  of  4  weeks'  penance  for  a  deacon  or  prieit, 
5  for  a  bishop,  3  for  a  **  prelate ;"  the  peoanct 
to  be  without  wine  or  flesh-meat  (c  12). 

Drunkenness  must  have  been  widely  spread  om 
the  Continent  also  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries. 
The  same  Boniface  in  a  letter  to  Pope  Zachariss 
(A.D.  741-51),  complaiiu^  among  other  scandals 
of  the  contemporary  Romish  Church,  of  it* 
drunkard  deacons ;  and  the  pope  in  reply  only  sap 
that  he  does  not  allow  such  deacons  to  fulfil  sacred 
oflices  or  touch  the  sacred  mysteries.  The  3rd 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Friuli  (a.d.  791)  is  severe 
against  drunkenness,  referring  to  the  passages  on 
the  subject  in  Titus  i.,  Rom.  xiiL,  Eph.  v..  Lake  xii. 
The  Ca/Atul tries  of  Theodulf^  archbishop  of  Or^ 
leans,  to  his  clergy  (797)  enjoin  on  these  both 
to  abstain  themselves  from  drunkenness  and  to 
preach  to  their  flocks  that  they  should  likewise 
abstain  (i.  c  13);  but  reckons  among  minoi 
sins  the  intoxicating  others  for  the  sake  o 
mirth  (ii.).  The  26th  of  Charlemagne's  Churcs 
Capitularies  (810)  directs  in  like  nuuiner  th^ 
elder  clergy  to  forbear  the  vice  themselves  aD<* 
offer  to  the  younger  an  example  of  good  sobriety* 
the  first  capitulary  of  802  contains  repeated 
injunctions  against  drunkenness  among  monks 
(c.  17),  nuns  (c.  18),  and  canons  (c.  22);  the 
Council  of  Mayence  (812),  speaking  of  drunken- 
ness as  "  a  great  evil,  whence  all  rices  are  bred," 
directs  all  to  be  excommunicated  who  do  not 
avoid  it,  until  they  amend  their  ways  (c  46) : 
the  2nd  Council  of  Rheims  (same  year)  declares 
that  the  bishops  and  ministers  of  God  should  not 
be  too  much  given  to  feastings  (vinolentiis;  c.  18) ; 
the  Edict  of  Charlemagne  in  814  forbids  clerics 
''nourishing"  drunkenness  and  ordering  others 
to  become  intoxicated  (c.  14).  See  also  the  first 
capitulary  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  of  802,  c  35 ;  a 
capitulary  of  803  (bk.  vii.  c.  218,  and  again  at 
greater  length,  c.  270)  repeating  at  the  close  the 
15th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Vannes,  but  extend- 
ing the  period  of  suspension  from  communion  to 
40  days ;  the  Additio  Qttarta  to  the  capitularies, 
c  46;  the  3rd  Council  of  Toun.,  a.d.  813, 
c  48 ;  and  the  2ud  Council  of  Chartres  (same 
year),  c.  10. 

The  above  canons  and  rules  relate  chiefly, 
though  not  exclusively,  to  the  clergy,  or  if  to 
the  faithful  generally,  only  in  respect  to  Church 
discipline.  In  the  Carlovingian  era,  however, 
civil  penalties  or  disabilities  began  to  be  inflicted 
for  drunkenness.  In  a  capitulary  of  803,  added 
to  the  Salic  law,  it  is  enacted  that  no  one  while 
drunk  may  obtain  his  suit  in  the  mall  nor.  give 
witness:  nor  shall  the  count  hold  a  plea  unless 
before  breaking  his  fast ;  nor  may  any  one  com- 
pel another  to  drink  (cc  15,  16;  and  see  also 
General  Collection,  bk.  iii.  c.  38,  and  bk.  vi. 
232-3).  The  latter  injunction  is  thus  developed 
in  a  capitulary  of 813:  "That  in  the  host  none 
do  pray  his  peer  or  any  other  man  to  drink.  And 
whoever  in  the  army  shall  have  been  found 
drunk,  shall  be  so  excommunicated  that  in  drink- 
ing he  use  only  water  till  he  know  himself  to 
have  acted  evilly  "  (bk.  iii.  c  72>.     Anvthet 


le  clortrji  ennela 


DUUBUS 


MpHoUiy,  rallying  havfm 
that  priHtft  who  Bgftinit  the  csddiu  eniar  LaTemi 
■Dd  nre  not  uhamed  to  minister  Ui  fcoitian  aDrJ 
drunkenuHn,  are  to  be  HTcrely  coerced  ^It.  T. 
c.  325  ;  K*  ilia  c  162,  oliich  however  only  pro- 
DonncM  eicotnmiiDiaittoii). 

Th«  d>U  for  the  aboTc  alatcmenti  are  taken, 

the  legal  recordi  of  the  Charch,  or  thaw  of  a 
period  when  it  wna  Blmoit  identified  with  tb* 
atat*.  Th*j  might  be  abundantly  illaalntcd 
Trom  conlemponu7  irrllers,  ceDtury  by  ceotury. 
But  they  luflice  to  ahev  that  the  Tjca  In  queit- 
tioD  wu  nerer  abaent  rrom  the  Church  nor  from 
it!  clergy,  and  that  it  attained  enormoua  pro- 
portioDa  unong  the  latter  in  onr  own  ielaoda, 
and  in  the  8tb  and  Sth  ceutaiiet  on  the  Con- 
tini-nt  alio.     (Sea  alu  Caiii«.)  [J.  M.  L] 

DBUSU8,  martyr  at  Antioch,  with  Zoeimu* 
and  Theodorua;  commemorated  Dec  U  (Jforf. 
Aom.  Vrf.,  Bieron.,  Adonii,  U»aardi>  [W.  V.  0.] 

DUCKS.  It  ia  quite  uncertain  <rhy  this  bird 
ii  repreaented  id  early  art,  but  it  occnn  repeat- 
edly Id  Ihe  bu-reliefs  of  the  Daomo  at  Raienna, 
on  the  great  piera  at  the  eait  end,  and  In  the 
church  of  St.  GioTnnni  EvangeHsU  in  the  aame 
place.  It  ia  also  dnivn  with  great  iplrit  aud 
CTtdent  enjoyment  by  the  monk  Ksbala,  who 
twice  Indolgei  in  nn  arcblvolt  pattern  of  ducka 
nnd  egga  (Asiemaui,  Catalog.  BiH.  Mid.  Tstt. 
iviii.,  iii.)i  beiidei  elngle  reprepentationa  of 
Tarioua  apecies.  The  bird  may  hare  been  do- 
malicated  in  moDUterica,  jic,  and  have  been  a 
fiTonrite  aobject  of  illumination  from  ita  pretty 
coloun.  It  ocean  in  the  Lombard  baa-reliefi 
at  Verona.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

DUEL  (l^wHam).  The  notion  of  deciding  a 
tnntler  in  diipule,  after  ordinary  meana  had 
failed,  by  a  tingle  combat  between  the  parties  or 
their  cbampiona,  came  into  the  empire  with  the 
TeatoDic  tribes,  who  were  accuitomed  to  aettle 
by  arms  their  prirate  aa  well  aa  public  dbpulea. 

The  earliest  formal  recognition  of  the  judicial 


in  the  la 


the  Burgundlana  (Cancianl,  Leg.  Bariar. 
a.D.  502X  which  provide  (tit.  45)  that 
who  declines  to  clear  hiiUHlf  by  oath  it  n 
denied  hii  right  of  challenge  to  combat. 


1  the  a 


Alter 


t.44,  SI: 


codei,  u  Leitet  AlrBt-i  ,  _     , 

tit,  2,  c  2;  Loajchard.  lib.  i.  tiL  S,  {39,  be. 

It  waa  only  under  the  formal  unction  of  a 
vonrt,  and  aa  a  kind  of  appeal  to  a  higher  tri- 
banal,  that  such  combats  were  held  to  be  legal. 

The  further  development  of  the  ayatem,  and 
the  canonical  preacripti  relating  to  it,  belong  to 
the  MiddJi  Agei  (Sclden,  Tl-t  Duello  or  Single 
ComioJ,  y  Works,  vol.  3 ;  Ducange.  a.  t.  Z>iiel- 
ium>  tC] 

DUI.A,  martyr  at  Nicomedia  ;  commemir- 
rated  March  25  (Jfori,  Horn.  Vet.,  Uieron.,  Iteilae, 
Adonia,  Uauardi>  [W.  F.  0.] 

DUMB.  The  49th  (otherwise  56th)  of  the 
Apo<lolical  C-tnm  enacts  eicunmunicatiun 
against  any  cleric  who  ibould  make  a  mock 
of  the  deaf,  dumb,  or  blind.  By  the  6ath  (other- 
wise  77th),  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  nnd  the  blind 
were  eiclndeJ  from  the  episcopate,  not  0*  delilcd, 
but  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Church  vhould 
•nt  he  hiBdered. 


Tue  capacity  of  the  dumb  to  recoire  the  aacn- 

menta  or  accept  a  penance  waa  tbe  aubject  ol 
some  controTeray.  A  whole  work  of  yalgcnllui 
(D*  Iiipliimo  AiiAippit)  ia  deroted  to  the  que*< 
tion  of  thaTslidity  of  the  baptiim  of  nn  Etbiop 
eatochomen  after  the  loss  of  hia  nice,  and  b* 
concluded  that  it  was  entitled  to  the  aame  Ta- 
lidity  aa  that  of  an  infant.  This  liew  prerailed 
in  the  Church.  Amongst  other  canonical  aDtbo~ 
ritiea,  the  lat  Council  of  Orange,  Il,d.  441,  en- 
acted that  a  person  auddcDly  losing  his  toIgc 
might  be  baptized  or  accept  a  penance,  if  hia 
prerions  will  thereto  conld  be  proved  by  th* 
witneaa  of  otfaers,  or  hia  actual  will  by  hit  Bod 
(c.  12).  The  38th  canon  of  tbe  2nd  CoDDcil  ef 
Arlea  (452)  la  to  the  aame  effect  aa  regardi 
baptism. 

According  to  oue  of  tJlpian's  FragnmU  (t.  u.) 
the  dumb  could  not  be  a  witness,  nor  make  a 
taatament,  the  reason  aatigned  In  the  latter  case 
being  that  he  could  not  proDonnce  the  "word*  of 
nuncupation  "  technically  required  for  the  pur- 
pose. And  by  a  conatitlitioD  of  Juitinian,  A.D. 
53L  (Code,  bk.  ri.  til.  iiii.  1. 10]  deaf-mntaa  were 
declared  Incapable  of  making  a  will  or  codicil, 
constituting  a  donation  moriii  cauad,  or  confer- 
ring a  freedom,  unless  the  infirmity  should  not  be 
congenital,  and  they  should  have  learned  to  writ* 
before  it  occurred,  In  whicb  case  tfaey  could  eier- 
ciae  all  these  rights  by  writing  under  their  own 
hand.  Tbedumbwereinallcaaotaltgwed-todo 
BO  by  snch  writing.  It  waa,  howcTer,  held  Inr  tha 
old  law  that  the  dumb,  aa  well  aa  the  deaf  and 
blind,  could  lawfully  contract  marriage,  and  bo* 
come  aubject  to  dotal  obligations  (Dig.  bk.  IlliL 
tit.  ill.  1.  73).  Deaf-mntea  were  held  eicoied 
from  civil  hononra,  but  not  from  dric  chargaa 
(ibid.  bk.  1.  tiL  ii.  1.  7).  But  the  dumb  might 
lawfully  decline  a  guardian-  or  curatonhip 
(Code,  bk.  Y.  t.  liTii.;  Comt.  of  Fhilip,  A.D. 
247).  [J.  M.  L] 

DUODECIMA,  the  twelfth  hour,  or  rat- 
pert  [H0DR8  OP  PRArtSR].  "Duodecima,  qua* 
dicitnr  Vetpera"  (SegtUa  S.  Bened.  c  34;  Mar- 
tene,  De  Hit.  JfonocA.  I.  i.  6).  [C] 

dOEEN,  (XHINCILS  of  (DurienU),  at 
DDren,  near  A  ii-la-Chapelle ;  (i.)  a.d.  74S,  under 
Piplu,  a  "  placltum,"  whtcb  commanded  a  synod 
to  be  held,  fat  restoration  of  chorchea,  and  for 
the  cause*  of  the  poor,  the  widow,  and  the 
orphan  (Labb.  TJ.  1880);  (il.)  A.D.  761,  a 
national  council  under  Pipin,  in  th*  tenth  year 
of  hi*  reign,  called  by  Regino  a  "synod"  (A. 
1700);  (ill.)  A..T>.  T75,  under  Chartemagne  (i>. 
1821);  nothing  more  it  known  of  theae  two 
assemblies:  (iv.)  A.D.  779,  under  Charlemagne, 
of  bishops,  nobles,  and  abbata,  paaaad  2i  Capil'ila 
upon  discipline,  one  of  which  enforces  payment 
of  tithes  (it.  1824-1828).  [A.  W.  H.] 

DDBIENSBCOHCILIUM.  [Doun, 
CouHciu  or.] 

E 

EAGLE.  It  it  probably  an  Instance  of  care- 
ful eiclution  of  all  Pagan  emblems  or  foma 
vihkit  had  been  adwil  ahjicti  of  idoiairotu  KonMp, 
while  merely  Gentile  or  human  tokens  and 
mytha  were  freely  admittod,  that  the  form'  ol 
the  eagle  .ij'iiears  so  rarrly  in  Cbristinn  ana- 
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mentation,  at  least  before  the  time  of  its  iiep- 
tioQ  as  the  symbol  of  an  evangelist.  [Etan- 
OBLI8T8.]  Aringhi  (vol.  ii.  p.  228,  c  2)  spealcs 
of  the  eagle  as  representing  the  Lord  Himself; 
and  this  is  paralleled  by  a  quotation  of  Mar-  ' 
tigny's  from  a  sermon  of  St.  Ambrose,  whei*e  he 
refers  to  Ps.  ciii.  (**Thy  youth  is  renewed  like 
the  eagle's  ")  as  foreshadowing  the  resurrection. 
Lebl  ant  (/nscr.  Chr^tenwa  de  la  Oaule,  i.  147, 45), 
in  illustration  gives  a  palm  between  two  eagles, 
and  Bottari  a  plate  of  a  domed  ceiling  in  the 
sepulchre  of  St.  Priscilla,  where  two  eagles 
standing  on  globes  form  part  of  the  ornamenta- 
tion. It  refers  evidently  to  some  buried  general 
or  legionary  officer  (vol.  iii.  tav.  160).  Tri- 
umplial  chariots  fill  two  of  the  side  spaces,  bat 
they  and  the  eagles  can  hardly  be  considered 
Christian  emblems,  though  used  by  Christians. 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

EBBULFUS,  abbot  and  confessor;  comme- 
morated Dec.  29  iMart.  Usuardi).      [W.  F.  6.] 

EAB8,  TOUCHING  OP.  1.  /n  Baptism, 
As  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  men's 
hearts  are  opened  to  receive  the  wondrous  things 
of  Qod's  law,  so  there  was  a  symbolic  opening  of 
the  ears  in  the  baptismal  ceremony  (Ambrose, 
De  MysteruSj  c  I ;  Pssudo-Arobrosius,  Ve  Sacra- 
meniiSf  i.  1 ;  Petrus  Chrysnlogus,  Sermo  52 ;  see 
also  the  ancient  Expositio  Evangeliorum  in 
aurium  apertione  in  Martene,  De  Rit  Ant., 
I.  L  12).  Thus  in  Magnu-s's  directions  for  the 
preliminaries  of  baptism  (Martene,  u.s,  art.  17), 
drawn  up  by  command  of  Charles  the  Great,  we 
read,  after  the  instruction  in  the  Creed :  **  tan- 
guntur  aores  et  nares  de  sputo,  et  dicitur 
Effata  [Ephphatha],  id  est,  aperire,**  in  order 
that  the  ears  may  listen  to  the  wholesome  teach- 
ing of  the  Christian  faith  and  reject  the  sophistic 
pleadings  of  the  devil.  Similarly  in  the  ancient 
baptismal  Ordines  of  Gemblours  and  of  Rheims 
(ib,  art.  18). 

2.  In  Holy  Communion^  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  custom  to  touch  the  organs  of  sense  (aiV097- 
T^pia)  with  the  moisture  left  on  the  lips  after 
receiving  the  cup  (Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Catech, 
Myst.  V.  22 ;  see  Communion,  Holy,  p.  413). 

[C] 

EABTHQUAKE.  The  great  earthquake 
which  befel  Constantinople  in  the  year  758  is 
commemorated  Oct.  26  (CW.  Byzant.)         [C] 

EAST,  Prayer  Towards.  Praying  towards 
the  East,  as  the  quarter  of  the  rising  sun,  the 
source  of  light,  a  natural  symbolism  common  to 
nearly  all  religions,  was  adopted  by  the  Christian 
church  from  its  commencement,  in  accordance 
with  the  very  wise  rule  which  accepted  all  that 
was  good  and  pure  in  the  religious  systems  it 
came  to  supplant,  breathing  into  the  old  cere- 
'inonies  a  new  and  higher  life.  One  of  the  ear- 
liest testimonies  to  the  prevalence  of  this  custom 
among  Christians  is  that  of  Tertullian,  c.  205 
{Apohif,  c  xvi. ;  cont.  Valentin,  c.  iii.),  who  refers 
to  the  suspicions  entertained  by  the  heathen  that 
£%ristians  were  sun  worshippers  *'  because  they 
were  well  known  to  turn  to  the  East  in  prayer," 
being  'Movers  of  the  radiant  East,  that  figure 
of  Christ."  The  Apoetolical  Constitutions  also 
direct  that  the  whole  congregation  "  rise  up  with 
one  consent,  and  looking  to  the  east,  pray  to  God 
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eastward  "  Qxh.  ii.  §  vii.  c  57).  The  nrae  nk 
is  mentioned  by  Clemens  Alexandrinua  (JStnmmiaf 
vii.  7),  who  says  that  **  prayers  are  made  lookiBg 
towar  Is  the  sunrise  in  the  east."  Basil,  e.  374, 
testifies  to  the  universality  of  the  costoa 
{De.  Sp.  Sanct,  c,  27),  and  Augustine  speab 
of  it  as  a  general  usage  (De  Serm.  in  Monte,  Ub. 
ii.  c  5).  To  take  one  later  instance  out  el 
many,  Joannes  Moschus,  c  600,  records  an  anee* 
dote  of  a  certain  abbot  Zacchaena  of  Jerusahan, 
who,  when  praying,  **  turned  to  the  east  aad 
remained  about  two  hours,  without  speakiig, 
his  arms  stretched  out  to  heaven  "  (Prat,  Spirit, 
§  102).  The  chapter  of  Joannes  Damaacenns  (De 
Orthodox,  Fid.  iv.  13)  **  concerning  worshipping 
to  the  east,"  proves  the  prevalence  of  the 
custom. 

The  true  reason  for  this  custom  is  doubtlen 
that  already  alluded  to,  that,  to  adopt  the  Isa- 
guage  of  Clemens  Alex.,  '*  the  east  is  the  image 
of  the  day  of  birth.  For  as  the  light  which 
there  first  shone  out  of  darkness  waxes  brighter, 
so,  like  the  sun,  the  day  of  the  kaowledn  of 
truth  has  dawned  on  those  immersed  is  dark- 
ness "  (Clem.  Alex.  «.s.)  In  close  connection 
with  this  is  the  reference  to  Christ  as  the  "  Day- 
spring  from  on  high,"  the  AyaroX^,  the  **  Light  of 
the  World,"  which  the  early  writers  delight  to 
recognise  (Chrys.  HomiL  in  Zach,  vi.  12).  Other 
reasons  for,  or  more  properly  speaking,  deduc- 
tions from  the  practice,  are  given  by  other 
writers,  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  beautiful 
of  which  is  that  in  praying  to  the  east  the  soul 
is  seeking  and  sighing  for  its  old  home  in 
Paradise,  to  which  it  hopes  to  be  restored  in 
Christ,  the  second  Adam  (Basil  De  Sp.  Sanct.  ua. 
Const,  Aposty  U.S. ;  Greg.  Nyss.  HomiL  V,  de 
Orat.  Domm. ;  Chrys.  ad  Daniel,  vi.  10 ;  Gregen- 
tius  Disputat.  cum  Herb.  Jud.  p.  217).  Another 
cause  assigned  is  that  Christ  when  on  the  cross 
looked  towards  the  west,  so  that  in  praying  to 
the  east  we  are  looking  towards  Him  (Joan. 
Damasc  u. «.,  Cassiod.  ad  Ps.  Ixvii.),  and  that  as 
He  appeared  in  the  east,  and  thence  ascendal 
into  heaven,  so  He  will  there  appear  again  at  the 
last  day,  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  being 
like  **  the  lightning  that  cometh  out  of  the  east 
and  shineth  even  unto  the  west "  (Matt.  xxiv.  27^ 
so  that  in  prayer  Christians  are  looking  for  their 
Lord's  return  (Hilar,  in  Ps.  Ixvii.).  We  learn 
from  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  others  that  the 
Catechumen  at  Baptism  turned  from  the  west, 
the  place  of  darkness,  to  the  east,  the  home 
of  light,  and  to  the  site  of  Paradise  which  by  that 
sacrament  was  reopened  to  him  (Cyril  Cateck, 
xix.  9;  Hieron.  in  Amos.  vi.  14;  Ambros.  De 
Initiat.  c.  2;  Lactant.  lib.  iL  c.  10;  Psendo 
Justin.  Quest,  ad  Orthodox.  118).  (Bona  De  Divin. 
Psalmod.  c  vi.  §  2;  Bingham  Orig,  xi.  7.  4: 
xiii.  8.  15.)  [E.  V.] 

EASTEB-EYE.   [Easter,  CsRsxasriES  of.] 

EASTEH.  The  Teutonic  name  of  the  chux«h 
feast  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  (A.-S.  eastre. 
Germ,  ostem).  Bede  (De  Temp.  Rat,  c.  xv.  De 
mensibus  Anglorum),  gives  as  the  name  of  the 
fourth  month,  answering  nearly  to  April,  Eostui^ 
monath,  and  adds :  **  Eostur-monath,  qui  nuns 
Paschalis  mensis  interpretatur,  quondam  a  Dea 
illorum  quae  Eostre  vocabatur,  et  cui  in  illo 
festa  celebrabnnt,  nomen  habuit :  a  cujc^  nomine 
nunc   Poschale    tcmpus   cognominant,   conaueiv 
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SBtiquM  observationis  vocabulo   gaudia   noyae 
•olennitatis  Tocantes." 

The  name  of  the  fetstiral  in  the  Romance  Ian- 
piages  (Ital.  PasquOy  Fr.  Pdtfues),  like  the  I^tin 
Paschoy  takes  us  back  at  once  to  the  historic 
origin  of  the  festival  in  the  passover.  In  N.  T. 
rh  wdffxoj  though  in  A.  V.  once  (Acts  xii.  4) 
translated  **  Easter/'  refers  either  to  the  Jews' 
fwissoverf  or  (1  Cor.  v.  7)  to  oar  Lord  as  its  anti- 
tyj)€.  The  word  wdaya  represents  the  Hebrew 
nOd.     See  Ex.  xii.     Tlius  the  history  of  Easter 

of  necessity  starts  from  the  passover. 

The  passover  was  kept  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
month  originally  called  Abib  (Ex.  xiii.  4),  after- 
wards Nisan  (Neh.  ii.  1 ;  Esth.  iii.  7),  which 
month  was  to  be  the  first  month  of  the  year. 
On  the  16th  Nisan,  a  sheaf  (or  rather  handful) 
of  the  new  barley  was  presented  before  the  Lord, 
as  the  firstfruits  of  the  harvest  (Lev.  xxiii.  10; 
Joseph.  ArU.  iii.  x.  v.). 

The  above  observance  led,  as  a  most  important 
eonsequence,  to  the  fixity  of  the  seasons  (con- 
sidered in  the  average)  in  the  Jewish  year.  It 
may  be  taken  as  established  that  the  Jewish 
year  was  Inni-solar,  of  twelve  lunar  months, 
which  we  may  say,  in  general  terms,  consisted 
by  turns  of  twenty-nine  days  and  of  thirty,  with 
an  occasional  I3th  intercalary  month,  by  which 
a  correspondence  was  kept  up  with  the  length  of 
the  solar  year :  and  for  the  proper  time  of  inter- 
calating this  month,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
consider,  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of 
the  month  Nisan,  whether  the  barley  would  be 
sufiiciently  ripe  in  sixteen  days  for  the  observance 
of  the  rite  of  the  firstfruits,  and  if  not,  to  inter- 
calate a  month,  and  thus  postpone  the  ceremony. 
In  this  way,  the  seasons  would  continually  be 
brought  backL  to  the  same  point. 

Having  regard  to  the  astronomical  element  in 
later  controversies,  we  now  offer  some  further 
account  of  the  astronomical  data  all'ecting  the 
passover. 

1.  The  relation  of  the  passover  to  the  moon. 
The   night   following  the    14th   Nisan   was   no 
doubt  intended  to  be  and  usually  was  that   of 
the  full  moon.     We  hear  indeed  in  the  institu- 
tion of  the  passover,  not  of  the  full  moon,  but 
of  the  14th  day  of  the  moon,  and  in  the  early 
church  controversies  as  well  as  in  the  modern 
rule  settled  by  Clavius,  everything  still  depends 
techuically  upon  the  "  14th  day  of  the  moon." 
But  Philo  tells  us  (Kil.  Mosis,  iii.  686)  that  the 
j»a.ssover  is  celebrated,  fidWomos  rov  trtXriyiajcov 
kvkKov  yiytaSai  vXticrttpcLovSy  and  again  (de  Sept, 
et  Fest,  1191),  that  it  was  so  fixed  that  there 
might  be  no  darkness  on  that  day;  and  again, 
'*  That  not  only  by  day  but  also  by  night,  the 
world  may  be  full  of  all-beauteous  light,  inas- 
much as  sun  and  moon  on  that  day  succeed  &uih 
other  with  no  interval  of  darkness  between." 
This  last  statement  is  extremely  significant,  and 
together  with  the   lunar  date,  the  14th,  very 
clearly  marks  the  point  of  time.     The  first  day 
of  the  moon  means,  in  pre-astronomical   times, 
not  the  day  of  the  conjunction  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  but  the  day  on  the  evening  of  which  the 
new  moon  first  becomes  visible  as  a  thin  streak 
of  light  to  the  left  of  the  sun,  just  after  sunset. 
This  is  possible  in  a  fine  climate,  some  eighteen 
hours  afler  conjuuction:  if  less  time  had  elapsed, 
the  first  visible  phase  would  be  on  the  next  day. 
Now  aA  average  synodic  jveriod  of  the  moon,  or 


lunation,  is  29  d.  12  h.  44  m.,  and  therefore  the 
average  interval  between  conjunction  and  full 
moon  is  14  d.  18  h.  22  m.  Taking  the  averag* 
length  of  phase  and  of  interval,  we  should  b* 
brought  for  full  moon  to  sunrise  on  the  15th 
day  of  the  moon  (inclusive),  which  would  make 
the  night  succeeding  the  14th  day  (inclusive) 
the  night  of  full  moon.  Since  the  half-lunation 
may  be  prolonged  or  shortened  in  rare  cases 
about  twenty  hours,  and  the  length  cf  phase  is 
also  variable,  some  exceptions  must  be  allowed 
for,  but  the  general  correctness  of  the  role  is 
apparent,  and  also  that  the  night  of  the  14th 
will  more  frequently  precede  the  full  moon  than 
follow  it ;  in  other  words,  the  moon  would  rise 
a  little  before  sunset,  instead  of  rising,  as  it 
might  do  in  the  contrary  case  (k  day  later),  nearly 
an  hour  af^er  sunset.  Thus  Philo's  statement 
that  there  was  no  interval  of  darkness,  a  fact  of 
a  nature  to  catch  the  attention,  and  about  which 
there  could  be  no  mistake,  leads  as  to  believe 
that  by  calculating  the  time  of  ttall  moon  horn 
the  astronomical  tables,  we  may  assign  the  15th 
Nisan  with  certainty  in  many  cases,  and  with  a 
high  degree  of  probability  in  others.  In  some 
cases  where  it  appears  difficult  to  decide  between 
two  successive  days,  an  examination  of  the  time 
of  the  preceding  new  moon  will  help,  though  it 
will  not  always  sufifice,  to  remove  the  doabi. 

2.  We  have  next  to  notice  the  relation  of  the 
passover  to  the  sun.  This  relation  is  apparent 
from  the  regulations  as  to  the  firstfruits  on 
16th  Nisan.  The  season  of  the  year  depends  on 
the  equinox,  and  the  general  statement  is  that 
barley  ears  can  be  procured  in  a  fitting  state  at 
or  soon  after  the  vernal  equinox.  Bat  this 
relation  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  inference.  Jose- 
phus  writes  (Ant.  iii.  x.  5) :  '*  In  the  month  of 
Xanthicus,  which  is  by  us  called  Nisan,  and  is 
the  beginning  of  our  year,  on  the  14th  day  of 
the  lunar  month,  when  the  snn  is  in  Aries  .... 
the  law  ordained  that  we  should  in  every  year 
slay  that  sacrifice ....  called  the  passover." 
And  Philo  (Vtta  Mos.  iii.):  "Tj^r  ipxh^  t^ 
iapttfris  i<nifjL9pias  wpSirrov  hpoypd/pn  fi^ra 
M»i)(r^f  4v  rois  r&p  iyuivrAy  irfpfoSois." 

The  first  month  of  the  Jewish  year  was  then 
(as  the  best  authorities  hold),  that  month  which 
contained  the  vernal  equinox,  although  the 
beginning  of  the  month  might  precede  \U  The 
Jews  apparently  had  no  rule  about  not  keeping 
the  passover  before  the  eqainox ;  at  least  if  we 
may  believe  Epiphanius  {Haerea,  Ixx.  11),  and  a 
definite  instance  given  by  St.  Ambrose,  AJ).  387, 
of  the  Jewish  passover  on  Mar.  20  {Ad  Aemii, 
Episc,  83).  Moreover  it  is  stated  that  the  ante- 
rior limit  of  the  Latins  for  the  14th  of  the  moon, 
viz.  Mar.  18,  was  derived  from  the  Jews. 

In  after  times,  probably  from  the  time  of 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  247-264,  it  be- 
came one  of  the  sharpest  points  of  controversy : 
8ti  fiii  &AAOTC  fj  fitrii  r^y  iapip^y  iojifuplay 
vpoiHiKu  ndax^  ioprii^  ivinXtTv  (Eus.  n.  E, 
vii.  15). 

Although,  however,  the  time  of  the  eqainox 
became  a  point  of  critical  discussion  in  after 
times,  there  was  so  little  general  knowledge  of 
its  true  position,  that  very  strange  mistakes 
were  made  respecting  it.  The  correct  knowledge 
of  the  equinox  was  in  fact  nearly  confined  to  the 
Alexandrian  astronomers,  and  there  are  several 
misapprehensions    which    still   prevail,  as,   for 
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inittancej  that  it  wa»  originally  on  the  25th  j 
March,  which  was  true  indeed  of  the  mean 
▼enud  equinox,  bat  never  of  the  true  Temal 
equinox.  This  misconception  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  25th  of  March  was  marked  as 
the  vernal  equinox  in  the  calendar  of  Julius 
Caesar,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Varro, 
Pliny,  and  Columella.  We  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  calculate,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
article,  and  now  to  state,  the  principal  posi- 
tions of  the  vernal  equinox  (true)  since  the 
Julian  era. 

Dates  of  (frtie)  Vernal  Equinox  for  the  Meridian 

of  Alexandria. 

BXI  46.    Mar.  23  (dvll)  4^  Si-  A.K. 

Range  f  rdkn  Leap-year  to  lieap-year. 
MarUer  LimiL  B.a  46.  Mar.  23  (dvU)  4^  S4»  AJf. 
LaUr  LimiL     B.C  42.  Mar.  23^  10^  1»  r.M. 

A.Di  29.    Mar.  22.  9^  18»  PJf. 

Range  tnm  Leap-year  to  Leap-year. 
Eartier  JAmU.  A.D.  28.  Mar.  22.  8^  29»  P.v. 
I/Oer  Limit.     A.D.  3L  Mar.  23  (dvU)  8^  66*  A JC 

AJ).  326.  Mar.  20.  2^  17>  P.M. 

Range  fVom  Leap-jpar  to  Leap-year. 
BaHier  Limit.  A. J).  324.  Mar.  20  (dvU)  8^  28-  A.1C. 
Latm-  LimiL     A.D.  32Y.  Mar.  21  (dvU)  1^  64-  ajc 

Clavias,  misled  by  the  tables  which  he  used 
{Tabulae  Nioolai  Copemiei,  sive  Prutenicae)  placed 
the  Vernal  Equinox  at  the  Nicene  Council,  A.D. 
325,  or  March  21st,  6^  P.M.  nearly  28  hours 
too  late  (Op.  torn.  v.  p.  72).  The  20th  and  2l8t 
are  the  very  days  to  which  the  equinox  was 
brought  back  at  the  Gregorian  correction  of  1582, 
when  it  stood  at  Mar.  11th  (dvil)  2^  10»  A.M., 
the  earlier  limit  being  Mar.  10th,  2^  32»  p.m., 
and  the  later  Mar.  11th  (civil)  8^  a.m. 

The  connection  of  the  passover  with  Easter  is 
through  that  particular  passover  at  which  our 
Lord  suffered,  but  so  few  are  the  chronological 
details  in  the  gospels,  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
with  absolute  certainty  either  the  year  or  the 
day  of  the  year,  or  perhaps  even  of  the  month 
on  which  our  Lord  suffered.  The  full  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  article. 

The  points  which  are  beyond  doubt  are  these : 

L  Our  Lord's  death  took  place  under  the  pro- 
curatorship  of  Pontius  Pilate :  that  is  to  say, 
between  the  limits  A.D.  28  and  A.D.  38  inclusive. 

II.  It  took  place  at  the  passover. 

III.  All  the  gospels  agree  that  it  took  place 
on  the  vofKuriccv^,  that  is,  on  a  Friday.  In  St. 
John  (xix.  14),  the  wapaaK^v^  rod  wdurxa  pro- 
bably means  (like  trpotroifuuria  in  the  Chronicon 
PaKhale  i.  15)  the  day  before  the  15th  Nisan, 
which  was  in  a  double  sense  that  year  a  Sabbath 
(John  xix.  31),  but  the  word  was  in  common  use 
to  designate  the  eve  before  the  Sabbath,  and 
tsune  afterwards  to  mean  simply  **  Friday." 

Astronomy,  while  furnishing  valuable  sugges- 
tions on  this  important  subject,  is  not  competent 
to  decide  absolutely,  either  for  the  particular 
year,  or  between  the  advocates  of  the  14th  and 
of  the  15th  Nisan. 

The  history  of  the  paschal  observance  in  the 
apostolic  and  early  post-apostolic  times  is  ex- 
tremely obscure,  and  has  been  very  variously 
represented.  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  New 
Testament  that  it  existed  at  first  as  an  institu- 
tioK.    Thf  eoclesias*  ical  historian  Socrates  is  no 
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doubt  right  when  he  says  (v.  22):  ''T^flavisat 

and  His  apostles  have  enjoined  ua  by  bo  law  to 
keep  this  feast ....  The  apostles  had  no  thovgkt 
of  appointing  festival  days,  but  of  promoting  a 
life  of  blamelewness  and  piety.     And  it  aeems  ts 
me  that  the  feast  of  Easter  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Church  from  some  old  usage,  just  as 
many  other  customs  have  been  established."    It 
appears  (from  Acts  xviii.  21 ;  xx.  6, 16)  that  the 
Jewish  Christians  and  even  St.  Paul  still  ob- 
served the  Jewish  feasts,  and  there  can  be  na 
doubt  that  the  memory  of  the  Lord's  death 
would  be  with  them  the  main  thought  of  the 
passover-night,  and  would  gradually  aupencdc 
for  them  all  other  assodationa.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  passover  meal  had  no  place  amongst  the 
habits  of  the  Christians  of  Gentile  descent,  and 
their  anniversary  naturally  attached  itself  to 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  which  was  observed 
both  by  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christiana  as  the 
weekly  festival  of  the  Lord's  resurrection.   Whoi 
the  time  of  the  passover  came  round,  the  first 
day  of  the  week  seemed  to  be  the  actual  day  of 
the  resurrection,  and  this  day,  taken  together 
with  the  preceding  Friday,  as  the  day  of  the 
crucifixion,  seemed  the  proper  representations  of 
the  great  act  of  our  redemption.    Amongst  the 
Gentile  Christians  these  institutions,  with  their 
accompanying  rules  of  fasting,  &c,  were  appa- 
rently very  gradually  developed,  and  the  coi^ict 
between  the  two  usages  was  slow  in  coming. 
When  it  came,  we  find  the  cardinal  point  to  be 
the  nipctV  (with  the  Asiatic  Christians),  or  the 
fi^  rtiptty  (with  the   Westerns),   the  14th  of 
the  moon  (NisanX  and  afterwards  along  with 
this,  and  connected  with  it,  the  correct  deter- 
mination of  the  14th  of  the  moon.    The  point 
insisted  on  most  emphatically  by  the  Alexan- 
drians (whom  the  Westerns  followed),  was,  that 
it  must  not  precede  the  equinox. 

When  the  Western  view  ultimately  prevailed 
in  the  church,  th(»e  who  obstinately  persevered 
in  the  Asiatic  custom,  and  were  condemned  ai 
heretics,  were  called  Quartodecimans,  and  it  if 
usual  and  convenient  to  give  the  same  name  b} 
anticipation  to  those  who  observed  the  14th  day 
of  the  moon  in  the  earlier  controversy. 

The  chief  information  we  have  is  derived  from 
Eusebius,  from  several  passages  of  Epiphanios, 
treating  in  his  work  on  all  heresies  of  certain 
Quartodeciman  sects,  and  from  several  fragments 
preserved  in  the  Chronicon  Paechale,  a  work  of 
about  630  a.d. 

The  following  conclusions  of  Bucherius  from  a 
passage  in  Epiphanius  (Haer,  Ixx.),  will  express 
the  probable  course  of  events.  **  From  this  I 
gather  three  things :  First,  that  so  long  at  least 
as  the  first  fifteen  bishops  of  Jerusalem  (those  of 
Jewish  descent)  continued,  the  pascha  was  cele- 
brated everywhere  by  all  Christians,  or  by  a 
great  majority  of  them,  according  to  the  lunar 
computation  and  method  of  the  Jews.  But  they 
continued  until  the  year  136  A.D.,  or  to  the  eiKi 
of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  when  Mark 
was  first  taken  from  the  Gentiles  to  be  bishop. 
(Euseb.  V.  xii.)  Secondly,  that  then  began  a 
time  of  dissension,  as  Epiphanius  a  little  before 
more  plainly  testifies  (see  below).  Thirdly,  that 
a  more  general  method  then  came  in,  whether 
the  eighty-four  years  cycle,  or  the  octa^teris 
(amended),  otherwise  that  reproach  was  iin- 
meaning  which  the  Audiani  launched  a^iiBbt  thf 
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•Tthodox  —  that  they  had  departed  ft*om  the 
ancient  castom/'  &c  We  subjoin  the  earlier  part 
of  the  chapter  which  is  here  alluded  to. 

**  For  even  from  the  earliest  times  Tarious 
oontrorersies  and  dissensions  were  in  the  church 
concerning  this  solemnity,  which  used  yearly  to 
bring  laughter  and  mockery.  For  some,  in  a 
certain  ardour  of  contention^  began  it  before  the 
week,  some  after  the  week,  some  at  the  begin- 
ning, some  in  the  middle,  some  at  the  end.  To 
say  in  a  word,  there  was  a  wonderful  and  la- 
borious confusion.  Nor  is  it  unknown  to 
learned  men,  how  often,  at  the  various  times 
of  this  feast,  there  have  arisen  from  the  ob- 
servance of  a  different  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
tumults  and  contentions,  especially  in  the  time 
of  Polycarp  and  Victor,  when  the  Easterns  and 
Westerns  would  receive  no  mutual  letters  of 
peace.  Which  also  happened  in  other  times,  as 
in  that  of  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and 
Crescentius,  how  they  wrote  against  each  other 
and  bitterly  fought.  Which  disputes  began  to 
be  agitated  from  the  very  times  of  the  bishops  who 
had  been  converted  to  Christ  from  the  circumci- 
sion and  from  the  sect  of  the  Jews,  even  to  our  own 
tiroes,  on  which  account  those  who  had  gathered 
from  all  sides  to  the  Nicene  council,  the  matter 
having  been  accurately  known,  with  common 
agreement  from  all,  and  with  fitting  computation 
and  calculation  of  times,  order  it  to  be  kept." 

Eusebius  {H,  E,  v.  24)  gives  in  a  letter  of 
Irenaeus  the  following  account,  relating  to  the 
events  about  a.d.  160 : 

"  When  the  blessed  Polycarp  was  at  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Anicetus,  and  they  had  also  some 
little  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  other 
}>oint8,  they  immediately  came  to  a  peaceable 
understanding  respecting  this  one,  for  they  had 
no  love  for  mutual  disputes.  For  neither  could 
Anicetus  persuade  Polycarp  not  to  observe  (jx^i 
rripfly,  i.e,  the  14th  Nisan)  inasmuch  as  he  had 
always  observed  it  with  John  the  disciple  of  our 
Lord,  and  the  other  apostles  with  whom  he  had 
associated ;  nor  could  Polycarp  persuade  Anicetus 
to  observe  (riiptT^)  for  he  said  that  he  ought  to 
follow  the  custom  of  the  presbyters  before  him." 
Polycarp  was  bishop  of  Smyrna  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  expressed  in 
these  words  the  custom  of  the  Asiatic  churches, 
which  was  rrjf>97y,  whilst  that  of  the  Western 
was  fi^  TTifftir.  That  we  ought  to  supply  after 
rripuvy  the  14th  Nisan,  we  learn  from  c  23 
(referring  to  about  a.d.  190). 

"There  was  a  considerable  discussion  raised 
about  this  time,  in  consequence  of  a  difference  of 
opinion  res|)ecting  the  observance  of  the  paschal 
fieaj^on.  The  churches  of  all  Asia,  guided  by 
ancient  tradition,  thought  that  they  were  bound 
to  keep  the  14th  day  of  the  moon,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  feast  of  the  Saviour's  passover, 
that  day  on  which  the  Jews  had  been  commanded 
to  kill  the  paschal  lamb,  it  being  necMsary  for 
them  by  all  means  to  regulate  the  close  of  the 
fast  by  that  day,  on  whatever  day  of  the  week 
it  might  hap{)en  to  fall;  while  it  was  the  custom 
of  all  the  churches  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
which  observed  in  this  respect  an  apostolic  tra- 
dition that  has  prevailed  down  to  our  own  time, 
not  to  celebrate  it  in  this  manner,  it  being 
proper  to  close  the  fast  on  no  other  dav  than 
that  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord.** 

**  The  bisho|M,  however,  of  Asia  **  (he  continues 


m  the  24th  chap.)  **  persevering  in  observing  th« 
custom  handed  down  to  them  from  their  fatnen, 
were  headed  by  Polycrates.  He,  indeed,  had 
also  set  forth  the  tradition  handed  down  to 
them,  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Victor 
and  the  church  of  Rome.  *  We,'  said  he,  *  there- 
fore observe  the  genuine  day:  neither  adding 
thereto,  nor  taking  therefrom.  For  in  Asia 
great  lights  have  fallen  asleep,  which  shall  rise 
again  in  the  day  of  the  Lord's  appearing  .... 
All  these  observed  the  14th  day  of  the  passover 
according  to  the  gospel,  deviating  in  no  respect, 
but  following  the  rule  of  faith ;  so  also  do  1, 
Polycrates,  who  am  the  least  of  all  of  you,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  my  relatives,  some  oi 
whom  I  have  followed.  For  there  were  seven  oi 
my  relatives  bishops,  and  I  am  the  eighth ;  and 
my  relatives  always  observed  the  day  when  the 
people  (t.0.  the  Jews)  threw  away  the  leaven.'** 

*<  Upon  this,  Victor,  the  bishop  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  forthwith  endeavoured  to  cut  off  the 
churches  of  all  Asia,  together  with  the  neigh- 
bouring churches,  as  heterodox,  from  the  com- 
mon unity.  And  he  publishes  abroad  by  letters, 
and  proclaims  that  all  the  brethren  there  are 
wholly  excommunicated." 

Many  bishops,  however,  remonstrated,  amongst 
others  Irenaeus,  who  wrote  an  epistle,  in  which 
he  maintains  the  duty  of  celebrating  the  mys- 
tery of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  only  on  the 
day  of  the  Lord ;  but  admonishes  Victor  not  to 
cut  off  whole  churches  of  God,  who  observed  the 
tradition  of  an  ancient  custom. 

In  chap.  XXV.  Eusebius  explains  that  the  bishops 
of  Palestine  agreed  with  the  decree,  and  stated 
that  they  observed  the  same  day  with  the  church 
of  Alexandria,  an  important  point,  for  Alexandria 
is  to  be  looked  on,  along  with  the  churches  of 
Rome  and  Asia  Minor,  as  the  third,  and  ulti- 
mately the  most  important,  influence  in  regu- 
lating Easter. 

Considering  how  much  has  been  written  re- 
specting the  Asia  Minor  controversies  in  modem 
times,  it  is  material  to  observe  that  the  state- 
ments of  Eusebius  and  the  whole  course  of  the 
controversy,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  observance  of 
the  14th  day  of  the  moon.  No  other  day  comes 
into  consideration.  Thus  the  facts  are  settled  ; 
to  judge  of  the  motives  from  which  the  day 
was  kept  is,  however,  more  difficult.  Various 
reasons  might  easily  be  alleged  for  the  observ- 
ance of  this  day:  those  who  thought  that  our 
Lord  died  on  the  14th  Nisan,  might  keep  it  (as 
we  believe)  as  the  anniversary  of  our  Lord's 
death,  or  even  if  they  desired  to  keep  the  anni- 
versary of  the  last  supper,  knowing  that  that 
supper,  which  was  by  intention  a  passover,  was 
only  anticipated  in  point  of  time  by  necessity, 
might  revert  to  its  legal  time  of  celebration, 
whilst  those  who  thought  that  our  Lord  died  on 
the  15th  Nisan,  might  yet  keep  the  14th  (as  Baur 
and  Hilgenfeld  allege)  in  memory  of  the  supper. 

That  St.  John  found  at  Ephesus  a  festival  on 
the  14th  and  joined  in  it,  and  gave  it  the  weight 
of  his  authority,  in  no  way  militates,  then, 
against  his  authorship  of  the  gospel,  that  fixes 
tiie  14th  Nisan  for  the  crucifixion,  even  though 
it  were  true  that  the  other  chronology  had 
originally  prevailed  there. 

The  argument  of  Baur,  and  all  the  members 
of  the  Tubingen  school,  is  as  follows: — The 
Asiatics  celebrated  the   14th  Nisan  by  an  aiU 
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ministration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  m  comniA- 
moration  of  the  passover  which  Jesus  bad  on 
that  same  day,  immediately  before  his  death, 
eaten  with  his  disciples.  The  Asiatic  church, 
therefore,  believed  that  Jesus  ate  on  the  evening 
of  the  14th,  and  that  he  died  on  the  15th,  and 
it  believed  this,  according  to  unimpeachable 
testimony,  on  the  authority  of  the  apostle  John. 
But  now,  what  says  the  4th  gospel  ?  According 
to  it,  the  celebration  of  the  last  supper  by  our 
Lord  took  place,  not  upon  the  14th  Nisan,  but 
upon  the  evening  of  the  day  previous,  the  13th, 
while  Jesus  dies  upon  the  cross  upon  the  14th, 
and  therefore  before  the  passover  of  the  law 
could  have  been  partaken  of.  The  conclusion 
is  obvious.  The  apostle  who  is  the  great  au- 
thority for  the  Asiatic,  cannot  possibly  be  the 
author  of  the  gospel,  which  speaks  unmistakeably 
for  the  western  practice. 

There  is  a  simplicity  and   coherence  in  the 
Tubingen  theory,  as  expanded  at  length  in  Hil- 
genfeld's  Paschastreit  der  alten  Kirche,  which 
gives  it  a  very  strong  hold  upon  the  mind.    But 
it  rests  upon  more  than  one  untenable  assump- 
tion.   Thus  it  assumes  that  the  Asiatic  Christians 
kept  the  14th  evening  as  the  anniversary  of  the 
last  supper.     There  is  not,  however,  any  hint  of 
this  in  the  itaost  important   narratives  of  the 
controversy,  and  tho  plain  natural  view  is  that 
the  14th  Nisan  was  observed  in  Asia  by  fasting 
in  memory  of  the  death  of  Jesus ;  while  a  com- 
munion feast  in  the   evening  commemorated  a 
completed  redemption.     The  fact  of  the  fasting, 
*o  which  both  Irenaens  and  Eusebius  bear  wit- 
ness, is  of  itself  a  testimony  that  it  was  the 
solemn  memory  of  the  death  of  our  Lord  that 
was   observed.     Fasting  in  anticipation  of  the 
eucharist,  belongs  altogether  to  a  later  period, 
ja  is  truly  observed  in  Steitz*s  article  in  Herzog's 
Beal'Encyclopadie.  [Communion,  Holy,  p.  417.] 
Between  these  controversies,  that  of  Anicetus 
and   Polycarp  (about    160   A.D.),   and    that  of 
Victor  and  Polycrates  (190  A.D.),  there  occurred 
another  in  Lacxiicea  (between  170  a.d.  and  177 
A.D.),  which  has  become  of  late  the  very  turning- 
point  of  the  whole  discussion,  but  about  which 
Eusebius  affords  us  no  further  information  than 
what  follows  {U.  E.  iv.  26).     **  Of  Melito,  there 
are  the  two  works  on  the  passover  ....  In  the 
works  on  the  passover  he  shews  the  time  in 
which  he  wrote  it,  beginning  with  these  words : 
— *  When  Servilius  Paulus    was    proconsul   of 
Asia,  at  which  time  Sagaris  suffered  martyr- 
dom,  there   was  much   discussion  in  Laodicea 
respecting  the  passover,  which  occurred  at  that 
time  in  its  proper  season,  and   in  which  also 
these  works  were  written.*    This  work  is  al<M> 
mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  his  own 
work  on  the  passover,  which,  he  says,  he  wrote 
on  occasion  of  Melito*s  work  {i^  air  las  rris  rov 
Mt\lrwvos  ypdtfnis).** 

But  with  this  dispute  are  connected,  probably 
i^K^^lj)  ^^«  two  following  fragments  of  Apol- 
linaris,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  given  in  the  CAro- 
nicon  Patchale: 

1.  *^  There  are  some  who  now,  through  igno- 
rance, love  to  raise  controversy  about  these 
things,  being  guilty  in  this  of  a  pardonable 
offence,  for  ignorance  does  not  so  much  deserve 
blame  as  need  instruction.  And  they  say  that 
en  the  14th  the  Lord  ate  the  lamb  with  his  i 
4iaciples,  but  that  He  himself  suffered  on  the  | 


great  day  of  unleavened  bieai;  and  tntj  Op 
terpret  Matthew  as  £ftvouring  their  view,  tnm 
which  it  appears  that  their  sentiments  are  not 
in  harmony  with  the  law,  and  that  the  gospeb 
seem,  according  to  them,  to  be  at  variance." 

Again,  *^  The  14th  is  the  true  passover  of  tkt 
Lord,  the  great  sacritice,  instead  of  the  lamb  the 
Son  of  God, ....  who  was  lifted  up  upon  the 
horns  of  the  unicorn,  and  was  pierced  in  his  sacred 
side,  who  shed  out  of  his  side  the  two  cleansing 
elements,  water  and  blood,  word  and  spirit,  and 
who  was  buried  on  the  day  of  the  passover,  the 
stone  having  been  placed  upon  his  tomb.** 

We  know  very  little  of  Apollinaris.  Eusebiiu 
tells  us  that  he  was  the  author  of  ail  Apologif  for 
the  Christiana,  addressed  to  the  emperor,  and 
that  he  was  an  eloquent  writer  against  the 
Phrygian,  Cataphrygian,  and  other  MontaniAts, 
and  wrote  two  works  against  the  Jews :  but  we 
are  left  to  conjecture  who  those  opponents  were 
against  whom  he  was  arguing  in  the  work  from 
which  these  fragments  are  taken. 

With  these  fragments  are  associated  quotatioDf 
from  Hippolytus  and  Clement  of  Alexandria : — 

^  Hippolytus,  the  witness  of  religion,  who  was 
bishop  of  the  so-called  Portus,  near  Rome,  has 
written  literally  thus  in  his  Treatise  agamst 
cUl  the  Heresies :  *  I  therefore  see  that  there  b 
a  contentiousness  in  this  af&ir.  For  be  (ije, 
the  advei*8ary,  the  Quarto-deciman)  says  tbiu: 
Christ  celebrated  the  passover  on  that  very  day, 
and  suffered:  I  therefore  must  also  do  as  the 
Lord  did.'  But  he  is  wrong  from  not  knowing 
that,  when  Christ  suffered,  he  did  not  eat  the 
passover  according  to  the  law.  For  He  was  the 
passover  that  had  been  foretold,  and  which  was 
accomplished  on  the  day  appointed." 

And  again  the  same  (Hippolytus)  says  in  the 
Treaivte  on  the  Pasaover :  **  He  did  not  eat  the 
passover,  but  he  suffered  (».«.  as  the  passover) 
ovK  (^aytr,  itXX'  fwaOty.** 

Another  passage  from  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
in  his  work  concerning  the  passover :  **  In  the  pre- 
ceding years  then  the  Lord  keeping  the  passover 
ate  that  which  was  slain  by  the  Jews:  but 
when  he  proclaimed  himself  to  be  the  passover, 
the  Lamb  of  God,  led  as  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter, 
immediately  he  taught  his  disciples  the  mystery 
of  the  type  on  the  13th,  on  which  also  they  ask  o( 
him,  Where  wilt  thou  that  we  make  ready  to 
eat  the  passover,  ....  but  the  Saviour  suf- 
fered on  the  next  day,  being  himself  the  passover 
.  .  .  ."     See  also  P'hUosophumena,  274—5. 

These  fragments  are  given  because  they  offer 
almost  the  entire  evidence  on  which  we  have  to 
fix  the  place  of  the  Laodicean  interlude.  Hilgen- 
feld  views  Apollinaris  as  a  representative  of  the 
West,  through  whom  Western  influence  has 
gained  a  footing  in  the  heart  of  Asia.  His  oppo- 
nent is  directly  Melito,  but  Melito  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  body  of  Asiatic  Christians, 
Now  that  Apollinaris  is  in  the  greatest  har- 
mony with  the  Roman  and  Alexandrian  writers 
whose  fragments  are  associated  with  him  in  the 
Chnmicon  PaschtlCy  is  manifest :  there  is  great 
probability  also  in  the  conjecture  that  he,  like 
Clement,  wrote  on  the  occasion  of  Melito's  work, 
and  the  absence  of  his  name  from  the  list  of 
Polycrates  suggests  some  discordance  between 
his  views  and  those  of  Polycrates.  But  he 
writes  against  certain  persons  who  are  creating 
a  disturlMince,  not  against  the  quietly  existing 
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ancient  cnstom,  nearly  universal  around  him: 
be  seems  to  bbiienre  the  14th  himself,  and  when 
ire  notice  the  characteristics  of  his  writings  a; 
directed  against  the  Phrygians,  Cataphrygians, 
and  other  Montanists,  and  against  the  Jews 
(Enseb.  H,  E.  iv.  27),  we  may  see  ground  for 
inspecting  that  his  real  antagonist  was  such  a 
man  as  Blastus  (perhaps  the  very  man)  who, 
about  180,  carried  Montanism  from  Asia  Minor 
to  Rome  and  there  provoked  the  op]K>Mition  of 
the  church,  which  is  extremely  likely  to  have 
stirred  up  Victor's  crusade  against  the  customs 
of  Asia  Minor.  We  know  that  Hippolytus,  as 
well  as  Irenaeus,  wrote  against  Blastus,  and 
although  Melito*s  work  may  have  occasioned 
that  of  ApoUinaris,  Eusebius  would  hardly  have 
noticed  them  together,  as  he  does,  as  fellow- 
helpers  in  the  church,  if  they  occupied  so  marked 
an  antagonistic  position  as  has  been  supposed. 

We  have  already  seen  from  Epiphanius  that  a 
diversity  of  usages  continued  to  pi-evail  until 
the  Nicene  council.  At  that  council  the  Western 
usage  may  be  said  to  have  established  its  victory, 
and  those  who  still  persisted  in  the  Asiatic 
practice  fell  into  the  position  of  heretics.  We 
find  in  the  letter  of  the  emperor  Constantine 
to  the  churches  after  that  council  (Socr.  H.  A\ 
i.  9) :  **  There  also  the  question  having  been  con- 
sidered relative  to  the  most  holy  day  of  Easter, 
it  was  determined  by  common  consent  that  it 
would  be  proper  that  all  should  celebrate  it  on 
one  and  the  same  day  everywhere."  Alt»o  that 
**  it  seemed  very  unsuitable  in  the  celebration  of 
this  sacred  feast,  that  we  should  follow  the 
custom  of  the  Jews,"  ....  who,  labouring  under 
a  judicial  blindness,  **even  in  this  particular 
do  not  perceive  the  truth,  so  that  they,  con- 
stantly erring  in  the  utmost  degree,  celebrate 
the  feast  of  passover  a  second  time  in  the  same 
year."  This  of  course  refers  to  the  error  of 
celebrating  before  the  equinox.  **  Consider  how 
grievous  and  indecorous  it  is,  that  on  the  same 
days  some  should  be  observant  of  fasts,  while 
others  are  celebrating  feasts ;  and  especially  that 
this  should  be  the  case  on  the  days  immediately 
after  Easter.  On  this  account,  therefore.  Divine 
Providence  directed  that  an  appropriate  cor- 
rection should  be  effected,  and  uniformity  of 
practice  established,  as  I  suppose  you  are  all 
aware."  (This  refers  to  the  determination  of 
the  equinox,  which  was  settled  to  be  on  the  21st 
March,  although,  as  we  have  shown  above,  the 
20th  was  the  proper  day,  as  it  only  happened  once 
in  four  years  on  the  21st,  and  then  at  2  A.M.) 
**  And  since  the  order  is  a  becoming  one,  which 
is  observed  by  all  the  churches  of  the  western, 
southern,  and  northern  parts,  and  by  some  also 
in  the  eastern  :  from  these  considerations  all  have 
on  the  present  occasion  thought  it  to  be  expe- 
dient, and  1  pledged  myself  that  it  would  be 
satisfactory  to  your  prudent  penetration,  that 
what  is  observed  with  such  general  unanimity 
of  sentiment  in  the  city  of  Rome,  throughout 
Italy,  Africa,  all  Egypt,  Spain,  France,  Britain, 
Libya,  the  whole  of  Greece,  and  the  dioceses  of 
Asia,  PoDtus  and  Cilicia,  your  intelligence  would 
also  concur  in."  The  e))i»tle  of  the  synod  to 
the  church  of  Alexandria  speaks  in  the  like 
terms  (see  Socr.  i.  9) :  "  We  have  also  gratifying 
intelligence  to  communicate  to  you  relative  to 
unity  of  judgment  on  the  subject  of  the  most 
holy  feast  of  Easter :  for  this  point  also  has  been 
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happily  settled  through  your  prayers;  ao  that 
all  the  brethren  in  the  East  who  have  heretofore 
kept  this  festival  when  the  Jews  did,  will  hence- 
forth conform  to  the  Romans  and  to  us,  and  to 
all  who  from  the  earliest  time  have  observed  onr 
period  of  celebrating  Easter."  (See  also  Eusi  b. 
Life  of  Constantitif,) 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  no  rule  is  here  givei 
for  determining  Easter;  the  churches  are  re* 
ferred  to  the  ancient  rule  of  the  West. 

It  has  been  often  stated  that  the  council  esta- 
blished a  particular  cycle,  that  of  nineteen  yearn, 
but  this  is  a  mistake. 

Epiphanius  mentions  three  different  sets  of 
so-called  heretics,  who  persisted  in  the  Quarto> 
deciman  usage,  vix.  the  Audiani  {Hacres,  Ixx.), 
the  Alogi  (li.X  and  the  Quarto-dedmans  (1.),  the 
last  being  orthodox  in  all  respects  except  this. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  out  further  the 
history  of  the  decline  of  the  Quarto-decimans. 

We  must  now  give  some  brief  account  of  what 
is  known  respecting  the  various  astronomical 
cycles  employed  for  the  determination  of  Easter. 

The  use  of  cycles  was  very  familiar  to  the  an- 
cient astronomers.  It  arose  ont  of  the  neces- 
sity, when  lunar  months  were  in  use  (as  at 
Athens)  of  linking  together  in  some  manner  the 
changes  of  the  moon  and  the  sun.  They  all 
rested  upon  the  mean  motions  of  the  moon, 
which  was  not  only  all  that  could  be  exactly 
calculated  in  the  state  of  their  astronomical 
knowledge,  but  which  is  in  fact  all  that  can  be 
used  with  advantage  for  the  arrangement  of 
ceremonies  and  festival-days.  The  object  was 
to  find  a  period  which  should  contain  an  exact 
number  of  lunations  and  also  of  tropical  years — 
the  former  consisting  of  29  d.  '5305887  or  29  d. 
12  h.  44  m.  2s.  -865. 

1.  The  most  ancient  cycle  was  the  OctaSteris, 
or  cycle  of  8  years.  It  depends  on  the  fact,  that 
8  tropical  years  are  nearly  equal  to  99  lunations. 
The  99  months  contained  2922  days,  three  of  the 
8  years  having  embolisms  or  intercalary  months, 
as  follows.  The  first  year  of  the  period  seems 
to  have  been  variously  taken:  I.  being  the  ar- 
rangement given  by  Geminus ;  II.  by  Epiphanius; 
whilst  III.  is  that  adopted  *  in  Scaliger  a  account 
of  this  cycle,  the  letter  £  denoting  the  embo- 
lism. 


I. 


n. 


12345678 
B   B     E 

12345678 
B     KB 

m. 

12345678 

B   B     B 

The  months  were  full  (30  days)  and  hollow  (29) 
by  turns,  except  the  intercalary,  which  were 
always  full.  This  is  exactly  8  years  of  365| 
days.  But  neither  the  lunation  nor  the  year  is 
here  taken  at  its  true  value,  and  the  8  years 
really  fall  short  of  99  lunations  by  Id.  14  h. 
10  m. — an  error  which  would  soon  accumulate 
and  make  the  cvcle  useless. 

m 

Cleostratus,  Eratosthenes,  and  others  made 
various  changes  for  the  correction  of  this  cycle, 
which  still  however  remained  imperfect. 

2.  A  great  improvement  upon  this  was  the 
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cycle  of  19  years  ascribed  by  Geminus  to  Ructe- 
mon,  but  generally  to  Melon,  about  432  B.O. 
This  rest^  on  the  extremely  close  relation  be- 
tween the  length  of  19  yean  and  235  lunations, 
since 

19  years  =  6939  •  60256  days, 
235  lunat.  =  6939-688348  days, 

a  difference  of  about  2  h.  3  m.  The  actual  ar- 
rangement was  that  out  of  235  months  110  were 
Aollow,  making  6940  days,  being  in  excess  of  235 
lunations  by  7^  hours.  In  the  course  of  4  Me- 
tonic  periods  the  accumulation  of  errors  would 
l>e  30  hours,  and  accordingly  Calippus  proposed 
then  to  leave  out  1  more  day.  There  was  then 
an  exews  of  6  h.  only  in  76  years  or  of  1  day  in 
310  years.  This  period  of  76  years  is  called  the 
Calippic  period. 

The  first  Paschal  cycle  in  use  seems  to  hare 
been  the  OctaSteris.  Epiphanius  refers  to  it  {Haer, 
IxT.),  and  appeals  to  it  in  his  argument  with 
the  Andiani  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imply  that 
they  were  right  in  holding  this  to  be  the  ancient 
church  cycle :  on  which  account  he  would  rather 
rest  his  argument  upon  it  than  upon  the  superior 
cycle  of  19  years,  which  must  have  been  familiar 
to  him.  Eusebius  also  mentions  (vii.  20)  that 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  one  of  his 
Paschal  letters  gives  a  canon  for  8  years,  seem- 
ing to  imply  the  use  of  the  Octaeteris  (about 
250  A.  D.). 

The  Paschal  cycle  of  112  years  of  St.  Hip- 
polytus  attained  some  celebrity  and  was  inscribed 
on  -^he  chair  of  his  statue,  discovered  at  Rome  in 
15M,  and  now  in  the  Vatican.  It  was  based  on  a 
double  OctaSteris  of  16  years,  repeated  7  times: 
St.  Hippolytus  having  observed  that  by  using  16 
years,  instead  of  8,  the  week-days  recurred  in 
succession,  though  in  their  natural  order  re- 
versed. It  extends  from  a.d.  222  to  a.d.  333, 
and  was  evidently  constructed  about  222  a.d. 
and  was  based  upon  the  period  of  years  215  to 
222  A.D.  for  which  period  it  is  correct.  Beyond 
this  its  defective  nature  soon  appears,  and  after 
another  period  it  would  be  found  to  be  worthless. 
It  may  be  seen  in  Fabricius's  Ntppolyius,  See 
also  Ideler,  ii.  222,  and  Ordo  Saeclorumy  p.  477. 

The  Paschal  canon  of  St.  Cyprian,  called  the 
Computus  Paschalis,  which  is  extant,  but  without 
the  table,  was  a  repeat  of  St.  Hippolytus,  with  a 
new  start  from  A.D.  242,  based  on  the  16  years 
from  228  to  243. 

3.  When  the  Western  church  discovered  the 
defective  nature  of  the  Octacteris,  they  took  up 
or  perhaps  returned  to  a  cycle  of  84  years, 
which  was  employed  by,  according  to  Epiphanius 
andCyriKs  Prologue  in  Bucherius,  the  Jews  (per- 
haps after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem),  then  probablyby 
some  Quarto-decimans,  and  also  by  some  Latins, 
for  Cyril  in  his  Prologue  implies  that  the  84 
years  cycle  was  forsaken  for  that  of  Hippolytus, 
saying,  "  pejus  aliquid  addiderunt." 

The  84  years  cycle  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
sisting of  a  Calippic  period  of  76  years  (with  the 
correction  of  1  day)  and  a  single  Octacteris :  and 
as  their  errors  are  in  opposite  directions,  it  has  a 
less  error  in  84  years  than  the  Octaeteris  had  in 
8.  Both  Epiphanius  and  Cyril  ascribe  it  to  the 
Jews,  and  the  fact  that,  84  being  a  multiple 
of  7,  the  Calendar  moons  would  recur  on  the 
Mune  days  of  the  week  in  each  period,  would 
dtfvbtless  give  it  a  value  in  their  eyes.     However 


this  may  be,  it  Wnme  undoubtedly  th*  fmt 
cycle  of  the  Latin  church,  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  till  it  was  superseded  by  the  cycle  d 
Victorius  of  532  years,  published  in  the  yesr 
457.  An  84-year  Easter-table  of  the  Latrn 
church  may  be  seen  in  Ideler,  iL  249,  con- 
structed from  a  **  Fasti  Consulares,"  discovered 
by  Cardinal  Noris,  and  beginning  with  the  yesr 
298.  Muratori  published  another  in  his  Am^ 
dota  ex  Ambrosianae  BMiotheoae  CodidiMs.  la 
both  these  it  appears  that  the  Epects  and  week- 
days of  the  1st  January  were  employed  fi>r  the 
determination  of  Easter.  Bueherios  also  gives 
<  The  Latin  or  Prosper's  cycle  of  84  Tears,'  be- 
ginning at  382.  Since  84  Julian  years  contain 
30681  days,  and  1039  lunations  30682  d.  6  k. 
48  m.,  the  84-year  cycle  gives  at  its  conclusion 
the  new  moon  30  hours  too  early. 

It  may  be  right  here  to  mention  the  imct  that 
Epiphanius,  believing  that  the  Jews  had  this 
84  years  cycle  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  cmd- 
fixion  (for  which  there  is  no  evidence  in  Jewish 
writers),  argues  at  length  {Haer,  li.)  that,  this 
cycle  being  shorter  than  the  moon's  true  cycle 
(he  means  probably  the  Alexandrian)  the  Jews 
anticipated  the  proper  time  of  the  passover  by 
two  days  in  the  year  of  the  Passion,  and  Ba- 
cherius  believes  that  he  is  in  the  main  right, 
and  reasons  quite  correctly  from  his  premisses 
that,  if  the  Alexandrian  cycle  and  84-year  cycle 
started  together  B.C.  161,  the  latter  was  3  days 
in  advance  of  the  moon  and  the  former  1  day* 
And  Bucherius  holds,  in  agreement  with  Pet»> 
vius,  that  there  was  a  division  amongst  the  Jews 
as  to  these  two  calculations,  the  Pharisees  and 
priests  keeping  the  passover  one  day  later  than 
our  Lord  and  his  disciples  and  a  great  part  oi 
the  nation. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  &llacy  in  these 
calculations.  The  cycles  give,  of  necessity,  not 
the  true  moon  of  the  heavens,  but  the  mean  moon, 
and  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that,  because  on  the 
whole  they  give  a  good  representation  of  the  mean 
moon,  that  therefore  they  give  the  true  mean 
moon  in  any  particular  year.  On  the  contrary, 
they  all  go  by  fits  and  starts,  according  as  the  em- 
bolism has  just  taken  place  or  not ;  and  it  requim 
not  a  general  calculation,  but  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  cycle,  starting  from  some  ab- 
solutely cei'tain  date,  before  we  can  argue  with 
any  certainty  from  such  cycles.  We  have  above 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  Jews,  having  been 
for  many  centuries  accustomed  to  the  feasts  of 
the  New  Moon,  did  not  allow  any  cycle  to  carry 
them  away  from  a  close  adherence  to  the  actual 
phase  of  the  moon.  And  we  may  add  that  having 
examined  the  three  best  attested  dates — that  of 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey,  B.C.  64,  on  the 
day  of  the  Fast  (10  Tisri)  according  to  Josephus, 
and  according  to  Dion  Cassius,  on  a  Sabbath; 
the  setting  of  the  Temple  on  6re,  the  9th  Ab  or 
Lous  A.D.  70,  a  Sabbath  ;  and  the  taking  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Titus  on  the  8th  Gorpiaeus,  or  Elul, 
according  to  Josephus — again  a  Sabbath,  accord- 
ing to  Dion  Cassius,  we  find  that  the  phase  ot 
the  moon  gives  in  each  case,  without  any  ambi- 
guity and  without  any  doubt,  these  very  days, 
viz.  B.C.  64,  Oct.  4,  Saturday ;  Aug.  4,  A.D.  70, 
Saturday,  and  September  1,  a.d.  70,  Saturday. 
The  investigation  of  a  few  such  cases  creates 
a  vivid  impression  that  wc  are  on  firm  ground. 
A  number  of  other  cases,  of  a  more  conjectural 
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character,  may  be  seen  in  Browne's  Ordo  Saeelo' 
fttm,  p.  538. 

The  following  results  are  taken  from  the  84- 
jear  cycle  in  Ideler,  ii.  249,  i^ready  referred  to. 


1 

a 

3 

4 

6 

AJK 

Easter 

TabQlsr 
Age  of  Moon. 

AJ>. 

Beal  Age  of  Moon 
(byPlisse) 
onFrkLiy. 

448 

4  Apr. 

XVI 

38 

XIX 

449 

37  Mar. 

XIX 

39 

XXI 

460 

16  Apr. 

XX 

30 

XXII 

4ftl 

1  Apr. 

XVI 

31 

XVI 11 

462 

33Msr. 

XVIJi 

33 

XX 

453 

13  Apr. 

XIX 

3? 

XXII 

Til  us  whilst  the  3rd  column  is  correct  for  the 
>  >ars  A.D.  448-453,  it  is  erroneous  by  4  or  5 
days  for  A.D.  28-33.  It  is  remarkable  that  it 
gives  Mar.  25  for  Good  Friday  A.D.  29,  like 
Uippolytus's  cycle. 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  history  of  the  19- 
years  or  Metonic  cycle  in  the  church,  and  its 
final  triumph. 

The  Aletonic  cycle  and  the  Calippic  period  had 
long  been  known  to  the  Alexandrians,  and  had 
be<n  in  use  in  Syria  and  adjacent  countries,  so 
that  it  is  remarkable  that  we  hear  of  the  Octa- 
eteris  rather  than  this  cycle  as  having  been  first 
in  use,  even  at  Alexandria. 

Anatolius,  bishop  of  L4u>dicea  about  284,  by 
birth  an  Alexandrian,  enjoys  the  credit,  on  the 
authority  of  Eusebius  (vii.  32)  of  having  been  the 
first  to  arrange  the  19-yearR  cycle  for  ecclesi- 
astical purposes.  But  the  passage  has  gi'eatly 
per]>Iexed  the  commentators,  and  has  called  forth 
elaborate  attempts  at  explanation  or  emendation 
from  Petavius  and  others.  For  Anatolius  declares 
that  the  sun  "is  not  entering  the  first  segment 
(of  the  zodiac)  on  the  22nd  March,  where  he 
))laces  the  New  Moon  of  the  Ist  year  of  the 
cycle,  but  is  already  on  the  fourth  day  passing 
through  it.  But  this  segment  they  generally  call 
the  first  dodecatemorium,  and  the  equinox,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  months,  &c'*  Unless  we 
are  to  reject  all  that  is  said  about  Anatolius's 
knowledge  and  ability,  we  must  take  him  to 
mean  that  the  equinox  fell  on  the  22nd,  but  that 
the  sun  was  not  then  at  the  beginning  of  the 
zodiacal  sign,  but  four  days  advanced  in  it.  This 
is  quite  in  consonance  with  the  statements  of 
Pliny  (xviii.  c  25)  and  Columella  (ix.  13),  who 
after  Eudoxus  place  the  equinoxes  and  solstices 
at  the  8th  part  of  the  signs.  But  the  account 
respecting  Anatolius  is  further  complicated  by 
the  existence  of  a  Canon  Paschalis  attributed 
to  him,  which  exercised  great  influence  in  the 
British  church,  but  which,  if  it  is  identical  with 
that  given  in  Bucherius,  was  certainly  forged.  It 
is  strange,  too,  that  so  little  is  heard  of  the  cycle 
for  some  time  afterwards.  But  the  19-year  cycle 
probably  gradually  made  its  way  at  Alexandria, 
cnly  it  was  found  that  something  more  than  a 
cycle  was  wanted  to  insure  uniformity.  An  actual 
catalogue  of  results  was  necessary.  So  Theo- 
philus,  bishop  of  Alexandria  (385-412)  framed 
at  the  command  of  Theodosius  a  cycle  (or  actual 
calendar)  of  418  years  (19  x  22),  which  St.  Cyril, 
«rho  succeeded  him  in  that  see  in  412,  shortened 
into  a  cycle  of  95  years  (19x5)  for  convenience' 
sake.  Part  only  of  St.  Cyril's  Computus  Paachal%» 
remains,  but  his  Prologue  survives  in  a  Latin 
translation  (in  Bucherins).    Theophilns  had  laid 
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down  d\i  jnctly  the  rule  that  when  the  xiv  ot 
the  moon  fitlls  on  Sunday,  Easter-day  is  the  Sun- 
day after ;  and  Cyril  states  distinctly  that  EaMter 
may  fall  on  any  of  the  35  days  from  MarcH  22  to 
April  25,  onr  modem  mode.  In  fact,  the  two 
chief  sonrces  of  discrepancy  after  the  l^icene 
council  were  these :  the  Latins  often  celebrated 
on  the  Sunday  on  which  the  xiv  fell,  while  the 
Alexandrians  waited  a  week;  and  the  Latins 
made  the  18th  March  the  first  day  on  which  the 
xiv  could  fall,  whilst  the  Alexandrians  made 
their  limit  the.  21st  March.  They  both  agreed 
that  as  the  passover  was  to  be  kept  in  the  first 
month,  Easter  was  to  follow  the  same  rule ;  but 
the  Latins  made  (as  Bucherius,  &c.  think  the 
Jews  did)  the  5th  March  the  earliest  possible 
dav  of  the  1st  month,  whilst  the  Alexandrians, 
holding  firmly  the  doctrine  that  the  xiv  must  not 
fall  before  the  equinox,  that  is,  according  to  their 
rules,  the  21st  March,  made  the  8th  March  the 
1st  possible  day  of  the  month.  The  Alexandrian 
rules,  as  we  shall  see,  ultimately  prevailed. 

It  seems  to  be  now  the  time  to  explain  the 
actual  method  employed  by  the  Alexandrians. 

The  years  of  the  cycle  of  19  years  being  num* 
bered  in  order,  the  number  of  any  given  year 
was  called  the  Golden  Number.  So  also  the 
letters  A  B  C  D  E  F  O  being  written  against  all 
the  days  of  the  year  in  succession,  the  letter  A 
being  placed  against  the  fii-st  of  January,  the 
same  letter  will  stand  against  any  given  week- 
day throughout  the  year,  except  in  Leap-year, 
when  a  change  will  take  place  after  the  inter- 
calary day.  The  letter  which  stands  against  all 
the  Sundays  is  called  the  Sunday  Letter. 

Again,  the  day  on  which  the  14th  of  the  equi- 
nox moon  falls  is  called  the  Easter  Term.  As  the 
Easter  Terms  recur  every  19  years,  the  knowledge 
of  the  Golden  Number  gives  the  Easter  Term, 
and  if  we  know  the  Sunday  Letter  we  can  pass 
on  from  the  Easter  Term,  its  letter  being  known, 
to  the  next  Sunday,  which  will  be  Easter  Day. 

Rule  1.  To  find  the  Golden  Number.  Add  1 
to  the  numeral  of  the  year,  and  divide  by  19. 
The  remainder  is  the  Golden  Number ;  when  then 
is  no  remainder,  19  is  the  Golden  Number. 

Rule  2.  To  find  the  Sunday  Letter.  To  the 
numeral  of  the  year,  add  its  quotient  on  dividing 
by  4,  and  also  the  number  4 ;  divide  the  sum  by 
7,  and  subtract  the  remainder  from  7.  This  will 
designate  the  place  of  the  Sunday  Letter  in  the 
alphabet.  Ex. :  325  +  81  +  4  =  410 ;  410  -i-  7 
leaves  remainder  4 ;  the  3rd  letter  C  is  the  Sun- 
day Letter.  In  Leap-year  the  earlier  two  months 
of  the  year  have  the  letter  next  succeeding. 

The  following  Table  will  now  suffice  to  find 
the  Alexandrian  Easter  (old  style). 


Golden 
Nov. 

Easter  Terma 

GoMen 

Nub. 

Easter  Terms. 

1 

6  Apr.     D 

16  Apr.    0 

3 

36  M«r.    0 

4  Apr.     C 

13  Apr.     £ 

34  Mar.     F 

3  Apr.     A 

13  Apr.     I> 

3-i  Mar.    D 

1  Apr.    O 

10  Apr.     B 

31  Mar.    C 

30  Mar.    E      i 

3  Apr.    A 

18  Apr.     C 

36  .Mar.     I) 

7  Apr.     F 

IT  Apr.     B 

10 

3Y  Mar.     B 

30 

6  Apr.    1) 

Em.—AJ}.  39.   GoMra  nnraber=ll.   Scoday  I^eftcr  3 
Kaster  Tenn,  )6th  April.    FJuler  i)iiy*nib  AorlL 
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It  iniut  not  be  supposed,  howtsrer,  tKiii  the 
subject  was  always  regarded  from  this  simple 
point  of  view.  It  was  approached  with  old  tra- 
ditionarj  notions,  so  that  the  19  years  was  spoken 
of  as  made  up  of  8  and  11 — and  the  years  were 
thought  of  as  lunar  years  with  embolisms — and 
as  it  happened  that  the  Latins  began  their  cycles 
3  years  later  than  the  Alexandrians,  and  so  in- 
serted embolisms  in  different  years,  this  again 
was  a  cause  of  discrepancy. 

Alexandrian  cycle : 

I  2  3  4  6  6  7  8  »  10  11  12  13  14  16  16  If  18  IB 

■     S   S      S       S       SB 

Western  cycle : 

17  18  19  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  »  10  11  12  IS  14  16  16 
S  S  K  B       ■  S  S 

We  give  at  the  same  time  the  order  of  the 
cycle  of  Victorius : 

II  12  13  14  16  16  17  18  19  1  2  3  4  6  6  7  8  0  10 
■  B  B  B  B  B       B 

During  the  popedom  of  Leo  the  Great  doubts 
occurred,  in  the  year  444  A.D.,  and  455  A.D.,  as 
to  the  proper  day  of  celebrating  Easter.  Leo  wrote 
to  St.  Cyril  to  enquire  respecting  444,  who 
answered  that  the  day  was  April  23,  propter 
rationem  embolismi  anni  (not  26  March,  as  the 
Latins  made  it).  It  was  8  of  the  lunar  cycle  of 
the  Alexandrians,  18  of  Victorius'  cycle.  Leo 
acquiesced. 

In  455  the  contention  was  greater.  Here  it 
was  not  a  question  of  a  month,  but  of  a  week. 
The  Latins  by  the  84-year  cycle  made  it  April 
17 ;  the  Alexandrians  April  24. 

Leo  then  wrote  to  Martian,  emperor  of  the 
East,  and  to  Eudocia  Augusta,  m  which  he  asks 
them  to  interfere  that  the  Alexandrians  may  not 
name  April  24,  alleging  that  the  viii.  kal.  Mail 
is  beyond  the  ancient  limits.  The  emperor  made 
enquiry  of  certain  eastern  bishops  and  of  the 
Alexandrians,  and  Leo  finally  yielded  for  the  sake 
of  peace.  In  the  matter  of  these  limits  the  Alex- 
andrians were  always  firm,  allowing  the  14th  of 
the  moon  to  range  from  March  21  to  April  18, 
Enster-day  f^om  March  22  to  April  25 ;  while 
the  Westerns  had  shown  much  vacillation.  Their 
old  14th  day  limits  were  March  18  and  April  21, 
then  the  council  of  Caesarea  (a.d.  105)  laid  down 
as  the  limits  of  Easter-day  March  22  and  April 
21,  alleging  that  the  crucifixion  was  on  March  22. 
This  authority,  together  with  that  of  the  Nicene 
council,  ordering  that  Easter  should  not  be  kept 
oefore  the  equinox,  led  the  Latins  to  yield  the 
first  limit ;  then  Leo  extended  the  2nd  limit  two 
days,  by  understanding  April  21  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, thus  getting  March  22  to  April  23,  33 
days.  Finally  the  Latins  had  to  yield  2  days 
more.  But  the  Latins  would  only  keep  Easter 
f^om  the  16th  to  the  22nd  of  the  moon,  so  that 
the  passion  might  be  on  the  14th,  whereas  the 
Aleiandrians  often  kept  Easter  on  the  15th.  In 
the  year  463  Victorius  (or  Victorinus)  of  Aqui- 
tainc,  an  abbot  at  Rome,  was  employed  by  pope 
Hilary  to  correct  the  calendar,  and  he  was  the  real 
author  of  the  cycle  of  532  years,  found  by  mul- 
tiplying together  19,  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  and 
28,  the  cycle  of  the  sun.  Thus,  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  19-years 
cycle,  all  full  moons,  days  of  the  week,  &c., 
would  recur  in  the  same  oi-der  from  cycle  to 
eyele,  foi  eyer.  The  cycle  is  given  in  Bucherius : 
it  begins  at  AJ».  239  and  ends  770.    ^me  days 


are  marked,  as  differently  taken  bj  the  Ala 
andrians  and  Latins,  for  Victorius  oommeneri 
the  cycle  at  the  lltb  year  of  the  Alezandmi 
cycle,  and  also  still  adhered  to  the  aboye-OMi^ 
tioned  Latin  rules. 

There  were  many  errors  in  his  tables,  and  the 
revision  of  it  by  Dionysius  Exignus  obtained  &r 
it  the  name  of  the  Dionysian  cycle,  transferriof 
to  Dionysius  most  of  the  merit  which  belong 
to  Victorius. 

But  what  Dionysius  really  did  was  to  oonttise 
the  95-year  cycle  of  St.  Cyril,  and  he  also  indaoed 
the  Italians  to  accept  fully  the  Alexandrian  ralei. 
He  also  abandoned  the  era  of  Diocletiao,  and  was 
the  first  to  introduce  the  modem  ChristJan  en, 
reckoning  from  the  supposed  date  of  the  birth 
of  Christ.  Victorius  had  made  his  cjeLt  begin 
from  the  baptism,  A.D.  28. 

But  the  Easter  table  of  Victorias  long  held  its 
ground  in  Qaul.  In  the  council  of  Orleans  (541) 
it  was  ordered  that  all  should  observe  Ejuter 
according  to  the  laterculus  Victorii,  and  Gregory 
of  Tours  says  of  A.D.  577 :  ^  In  that  year  there 
was  a  doubt  about  Easter.  In  Gaul  we,  with 
many  other  cities,  celebrated  Easter  on  the  14th 
Calends  of  May:  others  with  the  Spaniards  oa 
the  12th  Calends  of  April.  The  former  wa«  Vic- 
torius's  date:  the  Alexandrians  kept  Easter  a 
week  later,  the  Spaniards  four  weeks  earlier." 
It  is  only  at  the  end  of  the  8th  century  that 
traces  of  such  differences  disappear  in  (Saul. 
(Ideler,  iii.  294.) 

The  84-years  cycle  lasted  longer  in  Britain 
than  elsewhere:  and  the  bitter  controversies 
which  were  carried  on  for  a  long  time  between 
the  new  English  church,  founded  by  the  mission 
of  Augustine,  and  the  ancient  British  churda 
were  entirely  due  to  the  persistence  of  the  British 
clergy  in  clinging  to  the  old  cycle  of  84  years 
(see  the  letter  of  Althelmus  Anglus  Episcopua, 
about  700  A.D.  in  Bucherius)  and  old  tradition- 
ary maxims  respecting  the  pa»chal  limits. 

They  kept  the  festival  from  the  14th  of  the 
moon  to  the  20th :  they  placed  the  equinox  on 
the  25th  March,  and  would  keep  no  festival 
before  it,  and  they  used  as  the  later  limit  of 
the  festival  the  old  limit  of  the  Latins,  the  21st 
April. 

For  these  rules  they  appealed  to  tradition  and 
the  example  of  St.  John,  and  also  i^peatedly  to 
the  authority  of  Anatolius.  Thedisc.ision  almost 
always  turns  in  Bede*s  narrative,  and  in  the  letters 
preserved,  on  this  point : — Is  the  festival  to  be 
kept  from  the  14th  to  the  20th  of  the  moon  (with 
the  British  church),  or  from  the  15th  to  the  21st 
(with  the  Roman)  ?  And  as  the  battle  turned 
so  largely  on  the  14th  of  the  moon,  the  partisans 
of  the  Roman  use  tried  to  fix  on  the  British 
clergy  the  name  of  Quartodecimans,  and  so  the 
stigma  of  heresy.  But  they  were  in  no  real 
sense  Quartodecimans.  They  observed  the  Easter 
festival  on  a  Sunday  and  kept  the  Friday  before 
it,  not  keeping,  as  did  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  14th  of  the  moon,  fall  when  it  might: 
nor  is  there  any  ground  for  connecting  them,  on 
the  supposition  of  their  being  Quartodecimans, 
with  Asia  Minor.  As  we  have  mentioned  before, 
the  spurious  canon  of  Anatolius.  given  in  Bo* 
cherius,  was  perhaps  designed  t^  sup|>ort  the 
cause  of  the  British  Christians.  And  there  is 
some  ground  for  supposing  that  the  latercnlns 
of  100  years,  given  in  Bndierius,  may  have  be- 


PASTER,  CEREMONIES  OF 

<  it  folU  in  with 

Dtlf  M  tbe  diBertncu  retpectiog  Eutor 
an  meBiioiwd  in  1W«  (Eccl.  li-tt.),  than  srs 
uorortuiwtBlj  DO  dal«a  giTcn  which  ud  throw 
furlhir  iiglil  on  tb«M  diicrcpanciis ;  but  tha 
■UttmtDt  TWHCting  QuMD  Eanfledi  and  her  foi- 
lonfn  u  itilf  tuting  and  ktepiog  Palm  Suada;. 
when  King  Oiwy  had  dona  bating  and  wuiieepiiig 
hii  EaiMr,  mnit  reffr  to  »iDe  year  not  Gu-  from 
851 ;  and  the  liv  of  the  moon  fell  on  Sanday  ia 
6i\  6tT,  GiS,  aodfiSl. 

The  Romao  dh  (ioallj  prtTalled  in  England. 
Archbiihop  Theodore,  i.D,  669,  ia  believed  to 
have  arranged  ererjlhiDg  nccoidlng  to  Roman 
co-'toma,  aod  from  that  time  general  uniformity 
ciiated,  Nathing  further  of  importance  occurred 
respecting  Ea«Mr  nntil  the  Gregorian  reformation 
of  the  calendar,  by  which  tima  tb«  accumulated 
cirora  ariaing  from  the  1  j  hn.  aiccaa  of  the 
IS-yaara  cycle  made  tha  caleodar  moon  about 
fonr  dayi  later  than  the  real  moon.  [L.  H.] 

EASTER,  Ceremonies  of.  Tbe  aewon  of 
Eaiter,  aa  tha  epoch  of  the  great  redamptlre  acta 
by  which  tha  inlvBtion  nf  mankind  wiu  Rongnm- 
iiiHled,  waa  from  a  Tery  early  period  oburved 
with  ipedal  aolemDity  bj  the  Chriatian  church. 
The  Paicbal  ««a«>n  originally  ettended  over  fif- 
teen days,  of  which  Eaater  Daj 


r    Sunday 


n  Sunda 
.     The 


LenTii 


wiaxf  iratrriaifiar  ( 


r~  period  [Palu  Sundat:  Good  FhidatI  ' 
we  propotfe  t«  apeak  of  thoie  of  tha  period  of 
Eailer.  properiy  ao  called. 

Farlir  Ak.— Thii  day  waa  known  by  a  variety 
of  lltlei  in  the  early  church— ri  ^tya  vi$parar, 
Ti  1t«.»  aiSPartf,  r!.£  iyytX.ici,  (Pallad.),  Sabba- 
(um  ifaan'im,'  Dia  Vigiliarum  Paicluu.  (Hieron.), 
Ttfiiptt  T^t  boTirifsrovwiffx^  waiwx'kf  {tiuaeh. 
*i.  3i).  It  had  a  double  charncter,  penitential 
■nd  Jobilsnt ;  u  the  oonclnBiaD  of  tbe  great 
Lenten  Faet,  and  aa  the  prelude  of  the  Featival 
ef  the  Reaurrection.  Thia  wai  the  only  Sab- 
hath  In  the  whole  year  on  which  fasting  was  < 
permilted  (Aioitol.  Caata.  Tii.  23).  Tha  faitof 
Eaaler  Ere  was  of  the  (trictaat  character,  and 
wa*  prolonged  at  least  till  midulght.  Good  Kriday 
and  >juter  Eve  being  a  coatiououa  fait,  in  sup- 
pwd  obedience  to  our  Lord's  wDrd>(Uatt.  ii.  IS). 
The  Apoatoiicai  ComtituCimi  enjotD  futini;  till 
cockcrow  (Ap.  Crnut.  t.  IS).  Tha  synod  of 
Anierr*,  A.D.  57S  (Con,  li.)  forbids  the  breaking 
of  the  Cut  till  tha  second  hour  of  the  night. 
The  S9th  Tmllan  canon  (Concil.  Quimtext.  Ubbe, 
Ti.  1180)  limili  the  fasting  at  midnight.   Jerome 

di<miued  on  Kaster  ILve  lill  after  midnight,  that 
even  aa  th*  PaschnI  delirerance  of  Israel  took 
place  at  miilnight  (£iod.  lii.  S9)  il  was  Ibe 
cipectHfion  of  the  church,  according  to  iipo- 
itolical  EraditioD,  that  Christ  would  return  to 

■  Tbe  earliest  irut4n»  of  tbfl  ose  of  tfala  designation  Tot 
EMtn  Eie  Li  \n  U»  If  Iter  o'  the  cburth  of  Sajma  de- 
tailing lb*  msTIrrdcm  of  Polrorp  lEnarb.  It,  IB.  11). 
ThtiiJ  oo  «rblr|]  }^)lJca^|l  was  apftebnid*^  U  dPtfrlbH 
■s-IhrGml  Sabb-lfa'— irroivollSi'ovuryUin.    TIx 
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iriumph  . 
That  hour 

Lord's  coming  waa  anticip*t«d  being  ralierad,  th« 
Easter  Fust  wu  celebrated  with  uniTenal  ior 
(Hieron.  In  Matt.  iit.  B).  The  ume  belief  ia 
mentioned  by  LacUntios  (Mo.  /nd.  Ti).  19),  wba» 
he  speaks  of  the  night  being  passed  in  watehfbl- 
nen  on  account  of  the  coming  of  onr  King  am] 
God.  WehaTaaTidancethat  inTertnllian'sUme 
it  waa  spent  in  public  worship,  when  he  spaaka 
of  the  dilGculty  which  wonid  be  canaad  by  thi 
absence  of  a  Oiristian  wifa  from  her  beatben 
husband  during  the  whole  night  at  the  time  of 
tha  paschal  solemnities  (Tert.  ad  Uxor.  ii.  4>  Aa 
the  night  advanced  and  Eaater  drew  nearer  all 
sign  of  monmiug  waa  laid  aside  for  tha  highest 
festal  jubilee.  One  special  solemnity  indicating 
tha  featival  character  of  this  night  was  tha  light- 
ing of  lamps  and  candles,  a  cnatom  which  la 
repeatedly  referrsd  to  by  writers  from  the  4th 
century  down  warda.  CTrilof  Jarusalam,inbisin- 
trodnctory  Catechetical  lecture  (t  15),  speaki  of 
"  that  night,  that  darknew  that  shows  like  day," 
and  Eoiebins  records  ipi  VU.  CoHtt.  It.  2i)  that 
Constantino  observed  Eastar  Eve  with  such  pomp 
that  "  he  tnmed  tha  sacred  or  mystical  vigil  Into 
tbe  light  of  day  "  by  means  of  lamp*  suspended 
in  every  part,  and  setting  up  huge  waxen  tapera 
u  big  as  columns  (Knpov  ulsvat  fi+nAovdraoi), 
through  tha  whole  city.  We  &ud  a  reference  l« 
tha  same  cuatom  [n  Gregory  Naaianien  {Oral, 
itii.  D»  Patch.),  who  apeaka  of  peraona  of  all 
ranks,  even  magistrates  and  men  and  ladins  of 
rank,  carrring  lamps,  and  setting  up  tapua, 
both  at  boma  and  in  the  churches,  thus  tumlne 
night  Into  day;  and  again  (Orut.  xl  ill.)  describee 
this  Ufarii,  as  a  "  torch-bearing  "  (tfloovC'). 
being  as  it  wet«  a  wpitpoiuii  or  fbrarunnar  of 
the  rising  of  tha  great  light,  Cbriat.  Gragory 
Nyiaen  also  deecribas  the  l>rilliancy  of  the  illo- 
minatioD  as  a  clond  of  fira  mingling  with  the 
dawning  rays  of  tha  sun,  and  making  the  eve  and 
the  festival  one  continnons  day  without  any  inter- 
val of  diirkneks(/ii  CAriK. /iesiin-.  Onii.  t.)  Frsm 
tbe  poem  of  iS'udentius  ^Hymn.  v.  ad  /ncsiu«t 
oern  FoKbalii,  141-148)  we  laam  that  the  ohurch 
was  illuminated  with  lamp*  depending  from  th* 
roof,  reminding  Che  spectator  of  the  starry  firma- 
ment. In  later  times  one  speda!  wai  taper  a.' 
large  siia  was  solemnly  bleseed,  aa  a  tvpe  of 
Christ's  rising  fh>m  tha  dead  to  give  light  to  th* 
world.  The  institation  of  this  custom  was  attri- 
boted  to  pope  Zosimus  a.d.417  [Paschal  Ta Per]. 

The  latter  hours  of  tha  evening  and  the  night 
were  spent  by  tbe  assembled  coDgregationa  in 
united  prayer  and  supplication,  the  singing  of 
paalms  and  hymm,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 
in  hearkening  to  the  eihortations  of  the  biahop 
and  presbyters  iApad.  CmttU.  v.  19 ;  Oreg.  Nyea. 
Orat.  iv.  n  CArtit.  ffesurrwt.}. 

Easter  Eve  waalht  chief  lime  for  the  baptism  of 
catecbumeni.  The  Ural  seventeen  catechetical  lec- 
tum  of  St.  Cyril  were  delivered  during  the  weeka 
before  Easter  to  those  who  were  preparing  for 
baptism  at  the  ensuing  Easter  Eve,  on  which  day 
the  eighteenth  wni  prononnced  (Qtfet-A.  ivii.  30, 
iviii.  32,  33).  The  nineteenth,  on  Eastar  Uoaday, 
explains  "the  deep  meaning  of  what  waa  doB* 
on  the  evening  of  their  baptism  "  (xii.  1).  On  th* 
Eaatrr  Eve  which  incceeded  Chrytostom 'a  deposi- 
tion, no  bwar  t^ao  thn*  thooaaul  catcchamena 
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•waited  iMiptism  at  Constantinople,  who  were 
dispened  by  a  body  of  soldiers  bursting  into  the 
baptistery,  many  of  the  female  catechumens  being 
driven  oat  only  half  dressed,  having  laid  aside 
their  outer  garments  in  preparation  for  the  sacred 
rite.  The  sacrament,  thus  brutally  interrupted, 
was  resumed  in  the  Baths  of  Constantine,  where 
the  scattered  congregation  reassembled  (Chrysost. 
Ep,  ad  Innoc.  i. ;  Pallad.  Vit,  Chrys.  c.  9).  The 
rite  of  baptism  was  preceded  by  the  solemn  bene* 
diction  of  the  water  (Apost  Ccnstit,  vii.  43; 
TertuU.  De  Bapt.  c  4 ;  Cyprian,  Ep\st.  70  (69)  ). 
[Baptism.] 

We  find  in  Rabanus  Maurus,  c.  847  (J)e 
Clericor.  Instit  ii.  28)  a  detailed  account  of  the 
mode  of  observing  Easter  Eve  which  would  not 
differ  much  from  that  of  the  preceding  centuries. 
All  the  congregation  remained  in  perfect  silence 
and  tranquillity  awaiting  the  hour  of  the  Resur- 
rection, uniting  from  time  to  time  in  prayer  and 
psalmody.  Towards  nightfall  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Nox  Dominica  began  with  the  benediction  by 
the  archdeacon  of  the  paschal  taper.  This  cere- 
mony was  followed  by  lections  from  the  Old 
Testament  and  prayers,  succeeded  by  the  litanies 
of  the  saints.  Then  followed  the  administration 
•f  baptism.  The  white-robed  neophytes  ascended 
from  the  font — **ascendit  grex  dealbatorum  de 
lavacro  " — and  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist 
commenced,  of  which  all  were  bound  to  partake 
but  the  excommunicate. 

Complaints  of  disorders  consequent  on  these 
nocturnal  assemblies  are  found  as  early  as  the  6th 
tentury.  These  scandals  led  first  to  the  limitation 
of  the  hours  of  the  vigil,  and  ultimately  to  the 
transference  of  the  observance  to  the  daytime. 

Easter-Day. — Although  nothing  could  exceed 
the  honour  paid  to  the  Feast  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion by  the  early  church,  by  which  it  was 
justly  regarded  as  the  chief  festival  of  the 
whole  year,  there  is  very  little  to  say  respect- 
ing the  mode  in  which  was  observed.  The 
high-sounding  titles  with  which  the  early 
fathers  delighted  to  decorate  it — **  the  queen  of 
days,"  **the  feast  of  feasts,  and  assembly  of 
assemblies'*  (Greg.  Nyss.  Orat,  xix. ;  Ibid,  xliii.), 
**  the  desirable  festival  of  our  salvation " 
(Chrysost.  Uomil.  Ixxxv.  de  Pasch.),  **  the  crown 
and  head  of  all  festivals,"  and  the  like — are  mere 
rhetorical  flourishes  which  never  obtained  general 
currency,  and  need  not  therefore  be  flirther 
dwelt  upon.  It  was  commonly  known  as  i^ 
fAtydkii  Kvpttutfi,  **  Dominica  gaudii  "  seems  also 
to  have  been  a  familiar  appellation  (Bingham, 
Orig.  XX.  5.  5).  As  a  religious  observance  Easter 
Day  was  not  distinguished  fVom  other  Sundays 
except  by  the  vastness  of  its  congregations, 
and  the  general  splendour  and  dignity  of  its 
services.  Indeed  it  was  ordained  by  pope  Vigi- 
lius  in  the  6th  century  (537-555)  that  the  mass 
on  Easter  Day  should  be  the  same  as  that  on 
ether  oaiys,  **  ordine  consueto,"  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  addition  of  ^  singula  capitula  diebus 
apta "  (^Epist.  ad  Eutfur.  §  5 ;  Labbe,  v.  313). 
By  one  of  the  so-oalled  Trullan  canons,  a.d.  692 
(Can.  90;  Labbe,  vi.  1180)  it  was  forbidden  to 
kneel  in  prayer  from  the  entrance  of  the  priests 
to  the  altar  on  the  evening  of  Easter  Eve  till  the 
evening  of  Easter  Day,  the  two  days  being  com- 
bined in  one  continuous  celebration  of  the 
Resurrection,  As  4w  6\oK\'fipv  'ktc  v0(k  wx^hf^^pov 
wwnmvpl^tiw  ^fuis  r^y  kvitrro/ffiv,  Gregory  Nyssen 
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dra\vs  a  vivid  picture  of  the  joyous  crowds  who,  by 
their  dress  and  their  devout  attendance  at  church, 
sought  to  do  honour  to  the  festivaL  All  labow 
ceased,  all  trades  were  suspended^  the  husband- 
man threw  down  his  spade  and  plough  and  pot 
on  his  holiday  attire,  the  very  tavem-kcepcn 
left  their  gains.  The  roads  were  empty  of 
travellers,  the  sea  of  sailors.  The  mother  came 
to  church  with  the  whole  band  of  her  chiHren 
and  domestics,  her  husband  and  the  whole  fiunily 
rejoicing  with  her.  All  Christians  assembled 
everywhere  as  members  of  one  fiunily.  The 
poor  man  dressed  like  the  rich,  and  the  rich  wore 
his  gayest  attire ;  those  who  had  none  of  their 
own  borrowed  of  their  neighbours;  the  very 
children  were  made  to  share  in  the  joy  of  the 
feast  by  putting  on  new  clothes  (Or^.  Nyasen, 
Orat,  iii.  m  Christ,  Besurrect,),  Eva]^felieal 
lections  were  read  to  the  assembled  congrega- 
tions, so  arranged  that  the  whole  history  of  iht 
Resurrection  was  gone  through  on  successive 
days  (Aug.  Serin,  de  Temp,  1.37,  140X  and  ser- 
mons preached  instructing  the  people  how  to 
keep  the  feast  duly,  Sc^rrwy  loprdCcty  (Athaaas. 
Epist,  ad  Dracont,  ad  fin.).  When  the  empire 
became  Christian,  the  emperors,  beginning  with 
Valentinian,  ▲.D.  367,  testified  to  Uie  univeml 
joy  by  throwing  open  the  prisons,  and  grantii^  a 
general  pardon  {Cod,  Theod,  lib.  ix.  tit.  38,  leg.  3, 
6,7,8;  Cod,Jusiin,\\h,  i.  tit.  4,  leg.  3;  Caasiod. 
xi.  Epist,  ult. ;  Ambrose  Ep,  33  (14) ),  debtors 
were  forgiven,  slaves  manumitted,  all  actions  at 
law  were  suspended  except  in  some  special  cases 
{Cod,  Justin,  lib.  iii.  tit.  12,  leg.  8 ;  Cod,  Theod, 
lib.  ii.  tit.  8,  leg.  2 ;  lib.  ix.  tit  35,  leg.  7%  and 
liberal  alms  given  to  the  poor.  In  the  words 
of  Gregory  Nyssen  («.«.)  "every  kind  ol 
sorrow  is  put  to  rest  to-day,  nor  is  there  any  one 
so  overwhelmed  with  grief  as  not  to  find  relief 
from  the  magnificence  of  this  feast.  Now  the 
prisoner  is  loosed,  the  debtor  is  foi^ven,  the 
slave  is  set  free,  and  he  who  continues  a  slave 
derives  benefit."  All  games  or  public  spectadcs 
were  prohibited  as  being  inconsistent  with  the 
sanctity  of  the  season  (Con.  Thill.  86;  Labbe, 
vi.  1171 ;  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xv.  tit,  5,  leg.  5). 
What  has  been  said  of  Easter  Day  may  be 
extended  to  the  week  following,  which,  together 
with  that  which  went  before,  was  considered  to 
partake  in  the  sacredness  of  the  festival.  The 
Apostolioal  Constitutions  ordain  that  slarest 
should  be  allowed  to  rest  from  their  work  "  all 
the  great  week  **  (Holy  WeekX  "and  that  which 
follows  it "  (Ap.  Const,  viii.  33).  The  purpose 
of  this  rest  was  religious  edification.  St. 
Chrysostom  states  (^Homil.  34  De  Besurrect. 
Christ.)  that  for  seven  days  sacred  assemblies 
were  held  and  sermons  preached.  The  council  of 
Macon  ▲.D.  585  {Can.  ii. ;  Labbe,  r.  981)  also 
forbids  all  servile  work  for  six  days,  during  which 
all  are  to  assemble  three  times  a  day  for  worship, 
singing  paschal  hymns,  and  offering  their  daily 
sacrifices.  The  Trullan  canons  {Ccm.  86 ;  Labbe, 
vi.  1171)  also  lay  down  that  the  faithful  ought 
to  spend  their  time  through  the  whole  week  in 
church,  devoting  themselves  to  psalmody,  read- 
ing the  Scriptures,  and  the  celebration  of  the 
holy  mysteries. 

The  Easter  season — Octo  dies  neopkytorum 
(August.  Epist,  XIX.  ad  Jannar,  c  l7)---cIoeed 
with  the  following  Sunday  {Low  Smnday  with 
us),  known  by  the  t'Mes  of  AirrivdEo  xa,  ^  ^tuvi 
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miputxii,  iHimr^ri,."!  AmMOa  ti  OctavU 
J'litcia*,  Patcia  Chunm ;  «1»  with  nfiTenn  to 
th«  wUti  dTMMi  of  th«  nawlj  b«ptlHid,  ^  Jiiipiair)) 
AairieoTf ,  An  Ntt^Aytomnkf  Rtmmioa  in  ^/Mt. 
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li,  derlTtd  from 


Gr«k  church  it  hu  bMti  known  u  th<  impiiuril 
Sm/ia,  uid  4/i<pa  wwrrJAor,  with  refercoc*  to 
the  goapel  for  tb«  lUf  (John  u.  19-33),  uid  the 
apiMnnc*  of  Chriit  to  Thomu  on  thli  day 
<£<.  26-26).  ThaipeculKlemnitjaflhiiSDiidaj 
wu  the  luring  a*ide  by  the  newly  baptised  of 
Ibeir  white  bapttunil  robe*,  to  be  depotitwi  la 
the  HoHitf  or  the  chnreli.  Si.  Angutine  nCen 
to  the  appeantiM  of  the  necphytti  in  chnrcli  in 
their  whiM  robe.  (S»™.  de  Temp.  163 ;  Dominic. 
in  Octar.  Puchat)  i  "  Hodie  rltali  laracn  mar- 
geu  Dei  populoi  ad  initar  ReiBrrecCloab  eccle- 

The  while  budi  that  were  wrapped  ronnd  the 
heaJi  of  the  aewlr  baptised  inlaiiti  were  also 
Mmoied  on  this  oaf,  which  from  this  cutom 
•ometimei  bore  th*  naote  of  octavae  infimtiim  ; 
"  infonte*  Tocantor   et    babent   octaTM    hodie 

ncladenda  enim  emit  OMiita  conun" 

(Aug.  Scrm.  dt  Tftnp.  ISO).  We  learn  from 
Rabanai  Uanrui  (^De  Citric.  Iiut.  il.  3B)  that 
in  his  time  the  seren  daji  after  Eaater  Day  were 
known  ai  Diti  Albat,  becanae  those  who  had  been 
baptised  on  the  holy  night  wore  their  aibi  and 
assisted  at  the  holy  mjstenes  in  that  dress, 
till  the  following  Sondny,  when  the  bishop's 
hand  was  laid  npoo  them  in  coaliniiatioa. 
Qregorj  of  Toun  menlions  procetiiom — nga- 
tionet — being  nude  erery  year  at  Easier  tide 
(Ong.  Toran.  VU.  Pair,  c  vi.  p.  1175).  [E.  V.] 
BCDICI  CEKimoi  or  UKXnctUSuiti},  certain 
ollicen  appointed,  id  coDseqiieDca  of  the  legal 
diubilitiei  of  clergy  and  monka,  to  ntpresent  the 


Chubck,  Defemiob.    The  pli 
officially  was  chlled  Mutslsv. 

ECONOMU8.     [Oi 

ECPHONESIB  CEofHiniffit)  denotes  that 
portion  of  an  otEce  which  is  said  audibly,  in  con- 
tnst  with  (hat  said  secrrti  (/luorurwr ) ;  especi- 
ally (he  doiology,  with  which  the  secret  prayers 
geoerally  conclide.  [C] 

ECTEVE  or  ECTENIA  {'Eitt.hS.  or  it- 
Tsria).  Omitting  from  conside  ration  certain 
preparatory  prayers,  the  lilnrgies  of  St.  Basil 
and  St.  ChrynMlom  begin  with  a  litany,  known 
ai  t>:ttw,  Syaapte,  Diacmkac.  tr  Eirmioae.  The 
name  Ecteiu  may  refer  to  (he  length  or  (more 
probably)  to  the  earnestness  uf  the  •upplicatioD. 
Litanies  of  a  similar  form  are  also  found  in  the 
Hour-nllices.     See  further  under  LlTUfl-.    [C] 

ECTME8I8  C^naiBu),  a  doctrinal  formula, 
or  "  Kldng  forth  "  of  aCnt^ED.  Thus  Theodoret 
(HUt.  Mccl.  ii.  17)  ipeaki  of  th*  sUtement  of 
' ■-»  pot  forth  by  th(   " ■•■-^-•-—-•<   -• 
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ECTYPOMATA-    [Dona  :  Votive  QvTSg.. 

ECUMENICAL  COUNCILS.    [Cou.iciia] 
ECCLE81A     (•E«*.^la>       The    principal 

lensas  of  the  wonl  Ecclesia  with  which  we  are 

tSBccmed  an  the  folloving : — 


igrtgatloi 
"Ecelee 
per  ministm  •cdnia*  ib  m  qal  bdl  ni 
habitare  in  domo,  Ipn  domni  TOcatur  Ecelesia, 
quia  Eoclesiam  CMtUmt"  (AnulariDi,  Dt  £ccL 
Off.  iu.  a). 

II.  As  indicated  in  th*  extract  aboTc  ftom  Ama* 
larina,  th*  word  (sice  to  deaignat*  the  build* 
Ing  used  for  the  Christian  assembly  [CiiCBOB}; 
u  In  1  Cor.  li.  18:  "Appellamus  Eaobiiaim 
baiilicam  qui  continatnr  popolns"  (AngnaUae, 
^>u<.  1S7>  The  pTinci[>al  desigmtioBs  of 
chnrcbes  ofdlShrent  kinds  an  th*  follow^: — 

1.  'K  iicKXiirU  is  uaad  absolutely  to  desig- 
nate the  principal  church  or  "  oathedral "  of 
a  dty ;  as  by  Proconina  (Di  Bella  Ptrtim,  iL  9), 
to  designate  the  Okthedial  of  Antioch. 

2.  Ecdetia  BaptitnuUit,  a  pariah  chorch — to 
OM  the  modem  term — In  which  haptiama  are 
celebrated.  WalafMd  Strabo  {Dt  Sab.  EccL  c 
30)  apeak*  of  "  presbyteri  plablnm  qui  baptiv- 
males  aoclatlaa  teaent  et  miDoribn*  prasbyterls 
piaeaunt."     [Compare  PaBUH.] 

3.  EecUria  Cardinala.  Thfa  was  alto  a  df 
dgnatioD  of  parish  obotches.     [CaBsmu.] 

4.  £cc&ni  CaUmlralit,  a  church  in  which  a 
bishop  set  op  his  thniii*.     [CATHEDaa:  CaiHB- 

5.  iheletia  CaOaliea.     [ClTBOLtal 

S.  £.  Diocama  <^L«gm  Kitigolh.,  lib.  I*.,  tit. 
5,  c  6)  is  equivalent  to  partKhialit.  [DlOCOc: 
PiBISH.] 

7.  E.  Mattr,  Matridalu.  Matrix,  MatriaiM, 
may  designate  either  a  cathedral,  as  distinguished 
from  its  aubordinato  churches ;  or  a  parish 
church,  as  dlBtingnished  from  men  oratories. 

8.  Eaclaia  PUbalit  or  Pttbeiana,  the  church 
a    Pleba,   or   oomniaaity;   that   is,  a  parish 

cbarch.  Sea  the  qaotation  abore  <IL  2),  and 
Dncange's  Glottary,  s.  t.  Pltbt. 

9.  Ecclnia  ProKipalU,  a  cathedral  (Ltg.  Witt- 
goth.  ir.  6,  c  S). 

10.  Ecdetiat  Patriarckaitt,  in  the  Roman 
church,  are  thoae  subject  to  the  Immediate 
authority  of  the  pop*. 

11.  taJetia  ptr  tt,  a  church  haring  ila  own 

Criest,  and  not  dependent  (aa  an  oratory  would 
ave  been)  upon  another  church  (mncoiar. 
I^itt.  ed.  Labbe,  quoted  by  Ducange).  [C]  ' 

ECCLE8IAE  MATBICULA.  [MarRiouLa.] 
ECCLESLABCH  (;iiacXi,iriifxflt),  in  the 
Eastern  church,  was  the  sacrist,  who  had  general 

mooed  the  people  to  serric*  by  the  bells  or  other 
means  of  glring  notice.  The  minor  otGclals  nf 
the  chuTcli  were  under  his  anthority.  The 
T^piaim  of  Sabas  (c.  1)  represents  the  Eccle>i- 
arch  as  giring  a  rubrical  direction  iu  the  same 
way  that  the  deacon  commonly  does:  eha  ip- 
XtTBi  t  iii*\ririipxi'i  Atvti,  irfoatiir^irit- 
lifw  (Suicer'a  TAesaims,  a.  t.  ;  Danitl's  Cbbur 
La.  iv.  700).  [C] 

ECCLESIABTICAE    LITEBAE.     [Oom- 

HENDATOnr  LETTt^BS:     DIMI980BI  LeTTEBS.] 

ECCLE8IASTICAE  RES.  1.  Tbi  tarn 
res  wcJssiasficiH  is  used,  In  a  wide  sense,  to  de- 
note all  matters  beloogtng  to  the  chorch,  a* 
opposed  to  rtM  uc%lani,  ierrtnat,  matl*n  be- 
longing to  the  world.  Things  eccledaatkal 
are  again  divided  Into  res  Mpirituolet,  faac- 
tioni   or   objects    which    belong    solelj   to   lit* 
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jirjathnod,  u  the  Mcnm«Dt«  ind  tb*  >ltan; 
uhI  r«  ttiaponUti,  which  coDtiibat*  to  the  waU 
fare  ntb«r  of  tha  body  thtin  tha  Mini  (AmbroK,. 
Epitt.  33,  ad  MantUaam). 

Agiio,  of  FM  tpiritualit  wmt  tre  immiterial 
(incorporalB),  »ma  mitarial  (corporalai).  lo 
th>  fbnscr  balong  tha  inrliibla  gifU  ud  gr*c«t 
batoved  od  tha  uial  by  Qod ;  to  tha  latter,  th« 
ontmid  acta  or  objacti  coaoected  with  aach. 
gift!  or  ^racaa,  that  ia,  tha  aacramanta ;  c«rtali^ 
"  res  saDctae,  aacraa,  aacroaanctaa,"  aa  church«^ 
the  reaiel*  uttA  Id  the  eachaiiitic  or  other  ritH 
of  the.charch,  and  th*  reatmeut)  of  ita  miniiten  ^ 
and  certaiD  "  rea  rellgtoaae,"  inch  as  foaodatiaot 
or  ioatiEutJDDa  for  purpote*  of  i>iet<r  aod  beaefi- 
cence  orar  which  the  chnreh  cUlros  juriidietion. 
The  moleitatioD  or  injury  of  accletiaatica!  thingi 
la  SaCBiLiiOE. 

2.  Id  a  Darrower  aanae,  tha  term  ret  eoeb- 
liaitiau  deaiguatee  tha  Pbopebty'  of  rnt 
Chdbck.  (Lancelottl  Imtit.  Juru  Catum.  li.  I  ^ 
Jacobaon  Id  Heriog'a  £tal'Encycl(ip.  a.  t.  Eir~ 
dUHKnAm).  [C] 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COUBTa  [Buhop: 
Ducipune:  JuRisDtcnoK.] 

ECCLESIASTICAL  LANQUAOE.    [Li~ 

TDBOICAL  LANQDAaB.] 

ECCLESIASTICAL  LAW.  [Casos  Uw.] 

ECCLE8IA8TICU8.    1.  A  member  of  th. 

Catholic  charch,  aa  oppoacd  to  a  heretic  or  achis- 

maUc  (Jerome,  Epitl.  62,  c  1 ;  mi  Suffiimm,  II.  4). 

2.  Any  perwD  in  ordara,  whether  maior  or 
Diiuor.  Thui  the  fint  council  of  Vaaa  (c.  3) 
ieairea  prtahytcia  Dot  to  Knd  for  the  chriim  by 
the  haoda  of  any  aerrant  of  the  charch  (per 
qoemcaiique  eccleakiticDm),  bat  hy  the  haDde  of 
a  anbdeacoD  at  leaat.  The  word  ii  almilarty  oaed 
ID  th*  Theodoaiao  code, 

3.  Iiidore  ofSerille  (Ba  Ead.  Of.  ii.  3)  ipeaka 
of  a  clerk  occupyiDg  hii  doe  position  in  the  hier- 
archy aa  "clerieui  aecleaiaaticua,"  in  contradia- 

*,  Thoae  who  were  'id  any  way  the  "  men  "  of 
>  charch,  ao  a*  to  be  anable  (o  leave  ita  terri- 
toriee  or  ita  aerrice,  were  called  la  a  apeclal 
aenae  "hominea"  or  "Tlri  eocleeiaatid "  (Car. 
Magni  CnpOul.  iv.  3).  "  Hamlnes  eccleiiastjci 
aea  iiacatiDi  "  are  mentloDed,  and  their  dntiea  to 
their  lord  preacribad,  in  Car.  Mag.  Oipaat.  t. 
803.  They  are  diatlngniihed  from  tervi  (_Cimc. 
SueuiiMi.  il.  e.  12).  [C] 

BDES8A.  The  truialatloD  of  tha  Holy  Icon 
(or  picture)  of  Chriat  from  Edesaa  la  comme- 
morattd  Aag.  18  (Cat.  BsiantX  A  great  feiti- 
»al  (Daniel'.  Codtx,  1t,S44).  [C.} 

EDILTBUDIB.    [Etkeldeeda.] 

EDUCATION.    [ScHooui] 

EGABA,  COUNCIL  OF  iEgaram  oon- 
tOium),  held  A.D.  SIS  at  Egara,  now  Teraaaa,  In 
Catalonia ;  to  oonGnD  what  had  beea  enacted  at 
Oica  or  Hoeica  tereDteeD  yeara  before.  Twelve 
bUbDH,  whoae  aeea  are  not  gi*en,  and  a  presbyter 
and  deacoD  repreacDting  two  more,  >Dhscrilxd  to 
it(Manal,  1.531).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

EGDUNUS,  pretbyter,  martyr  at  Nicomedia 
witb  B«TeD  othen;  commemorated  March  13 
(Mart.  Adonie,  [laaardiV  rW.  F.  0.] 

EOE8IFPU8.    [Hmesipfui.] 


la  commemorated  Ginbot  24  =  Hay  1.  ,.__ 
Etkiop.);  the  Bight  of  Qriat  from  Mela*  H 
Roaknama  id  E^pt,  Bedar  6  =  Nor.  3  ((U 
EM^y  pi] 

EOTPT,  FUOHT  INTO.    It  ia  dJSealt, 
If  not  Impoaaibla,  to  name   aaj  aarliar   repn- 


of  tl 


on  the  doora  of  SL  Zenone  at  Verona,  which  it 
at  all  ereDti  one  of  the  earlieat  known  of  Oirii- 
tian  work)  In  metal,  and  may  date  from  tha 
original  fabric  of  tha  9th  oantnry.  [R.  9r.  J.  T.] 
EOO.  There  aeema  eome  dlTenity  of  ojanioa 
aa  to  the  uaa  of  the  egg  aa  a  Chtiatian  tymhoL 
Boldetti  (p.  510)  Bpeaka  of  marble  egga  foiuid  ii 
the  tombi  of  St.  Theodora,  St.  Balbina,  aad 
othen;  these  wereoftbeiiHofhen'ieggt.  Egg- 
ihatla  are  occationally  foond  in  the  locvli  rf 
martyra,  and  Raoul  Rochette  refara  them  to  the 
Bgapaa  ao  frequently  celebratad  there.  [Sea 
EtrcHABin.]  But  Martigny,  with  the  Ahh< 
Caredori  (Hagguaglio  crit.  dei  Ifoimm.  dilit 
Arti  CrM,)  ia  inclined  to  think  tiiat  the  egg 
aignllied  the  immatnra  hope  of  the  rwamctioL 
"Reatat  apea,  qaaa  quantum  mihl  Tidetor,  an 
comparator;  apea  enim  nondum  perrenit  ad 
rem  "  (Aognatiue,  Serm.  a.  8,  0pp.  t. ».  379). 
The  tue  of  agga  at  Eaiter  haa  do  doubt  refenoca 
to  thia  idea;  but  whether  tha  idea  waa  really 
attached  to  the  object  or  Dot,  la  a  generally 
■ymbolic  tenaa,  leema  etiU  a  dnbioua  matter.  For 
Eggt  and  Docks  see  the  Hedid  HSS.  in  km- 
mBDD.  Catalog.  BibL  Med.  [R.  Sr.  J.  X] 

EILETON  itiKirrir).  After  the  ecpbroofa 
of  the  prayer  of  the  catechnmeDa,  and  imme- 
diately before  the  deacon  wanu  the  catachnmeni 
to  depart  {Lit.  Chryma.,  Daniel  ir.  346)  the 
prieat  onfoldt  the  eiletoD,  or  Cosro&AL,on  which 
the  chalice  and  paten  an  afterwardi  pUced. 
What  thia  aignifiei  ia  explained  by  GenoaDU 
of  ConaUntinople  {Theoria  Mya.  p.  153,  ed. 
Parii,  I56D)  thua:  "The  eileton  npraenta  the 
liuen  cloth  in  which  the  body  of  Chriat  waa 
wrapped  wheo  it  wai  taken  down  from  tha 
erase  and  laid  in  the  tomb  "  (Suic«r'a  Theamm, 
..».>  [G] 

EIBENICA  (Elpunir^  (I)  The  taitia 
claoaea  of  the  great  litany  in  the  Greek  litnrgin 
are  frequently  called  flpiiraii,  as  belDg  for  the 
most  part  prayers  for  peace.  Thus  the  great 
litaoy  ID  the  litargy  of  St.  Chryaoalom  (c  14, 
p.  340,  Daniel)  begins  with  "  Let  us  beseech  tba 
Lord  in  peace;  for  the  paace  which  ia  from 
above; for  the  peace  of  the  whole  world..  * 

(2)  Sea  PACinCAB.  [a] 

EISODOS.    [Ektkaroe.] 

ELA8IPPUB,    martyr    at    Ferrara,   with 

Speusippoa    and    Uelaaippoa,    under   Anreliaa; 

aHnmemorated  Jan.  17  {Marl.  Adonis,  Utaardi). 

[W.  F.  CJ 

ELDEBS  (Stniont'^.  There  are  aom*  tncaa 
of  elders  recognised  in  the  church,  yet  distinct 

ID  the  church  at  Hippo  [EpM.  137)  to  the 
clergy,  the  cldera,  (tenioribos),  and  all  th* 
people.  In  another  place  {Cvntra  Ocaron.  in. 
e.  29),  he  mentions  bishops,  preabyten,  deaeoaa, 
naA  elders,  (senlorea).  (^tatus  (i.  c  41)  says, 
that  when  Hensuriua,  bubnp  of  Cazthaga,  wai 
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fcrad  to  InTc  hli  dloccw  ta  tbi  pcnocntiaii 
andcT  DlocUtiu,  he  conimltud  th«  onumcnU 
and  nt«iuili  belonging  to  the  chnrch  to  the 
bithrol  eUen  (fidelibn*  KDloribai}.  Thew 
■ppeu  in  Hme  attt  to  bare  been  nitrel]'  th« 
Itadine  men  of  the  coDgnijatioD.  Thu  the 
coaDcii  of  Caxthige,  A.D.  419,  committed  the 
sfEce  of  mteting  the  lewlen  of  the  Dooatiiti  to 
the  magiitratu  ud  elden  of  the  KTerml  dii- 
tricU  {Cod.  Ecd.  Afric.  c.  91).  Bat  there  iIm 
■ppar  to  bare  been  othen  iibo  had  a  •pecial 
poiitlon,  and  probablj  (pedal  dntin,  Id  tb* 
chuTcb.  That,  in  the  Qt^a  iVgol.  Catd.  it 
ftlic.  (p.  283,  in  Optatai,  ed.  Pari.,  I6Tfi)  it  ii 
Hid,  thit  JD  the  boiineu  of  enquiring  into  cer- 
tain diipatfli  lher«  were  auodated  with  the 
biahop  ud  clergj  certain  elders  of  the  people, 
who  wer«  alio  offic*n  of  the  eburoh  (MDiorw 
plfbii,  eoclniailicot  Tiroe).  Compare  E0CI.E- 
RiAffTicus.  Id  the  ume  tract  mention  !•  made 
in  oDe  plice  of  the  clergy  and  elderi,  and  in 
another  of  biihopa,  prieati,  deaconi,  and  elden. 
In  the  decree!  of  the  council  of  Cartbag«,  AJ>. 
419,  mention  ii  made  of  certain  elden,  who 
ippear  to  bi*e  been  Mut  u  delegate!  to  the 
council  (CW.  Eai.  Afric.  cc.  85,  100).  Compare 
CiiuRciiWASOEiia  :  bLscnwAL  Colleqes. 

[P.O.] 

ELEAZAB,  teacher  of  the  Haceabeee,  com- 

nemorated  Aug.  1  (OiL  Aynnt.) ;  JuIt  39  ICal. 

AnBMn.}.  [*.  r.  G.] 

ELEAZABIUS,  martjr  at  Ljona,  with  hi* 
eight  children  and  Hlnerilni ;  commemortted 
Aug.  S3  (Jfart.  Adonli,  Uioaidi).       [W.  F.  0.] 

ELEEH08YNABIUS.  1.  See  Auu,  p.  S3. 
3.  The  word  li  oocuioullr  uied  to  deiigaate 
the  dittribator  for  plout  ueei  of  the  eSecti  of  * 

f>noD  deceased,  (.<.  the  "eiecutor"  of  hii  will, 
hn)  Gregory  of  Toun  (Di  Kifi  Patnan, 
ipeiki  of  one  from  whoie  eiecnton  (eleemoej' 

a  Mint  (Dncange,  ..r.).  [C.] 

ELECTI.  Some  writen  (ai  Bona,  Dt  Set. 
Lit.  I.  itL4)  <»niidertheCiTECii(niEira[p.  317] 
to  he  dirided  into  the  four  clau«  of  Audientei, 
Subntnti  or  Genuflectantes,  Competentea,  and 
klecti :  (be  Utier  being  thoee  wboie  namei  - 
actuallj  iiucribed  in  the  church-liit  with  a 
to  bapliim.  Bingham  (_Anliq,  \.  ii.  1)  Gonaiden 
the  tiecti  to  be  idenllcil  with  the  Competentea, 
though  he  alao  makea  four  cJauea  bj  adding  one 
of  <tii«ot'fiar«.  But  both  theae  claaaiGcatloni 
■re  of  doubtful  anthoril;.   (See  Uartene,  £>s  fiil. 
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ELECTION  OF  CLEHQT.  The  finl  n- 
roidrd  election  of  clergj  la  in  the  Acta  of  the 
Apoatlea,  where  Uittbiai  was  choeen  hj  outing 
lata.  But  thia  aiamnle  doet  not  appear  to  hare 
been  followed. 

Clamena  Romanna  (Epitl.  Cor.  i.  c  ii)  aap 
thnt  in  the  earl;  dnja  of  the  church  the  apoatlea 
appointed  their  finl-fmita,  proTing  them  bj  the 
Spirit,  hishou  and  deacoua  of  thoae  who  ahoold 
join  the  faith ;  and  that  afterwarda  the  miniiten 
were  appointrd  bj  other  men  of  coniideration 
IkrSiiir  ^AAoylfuar)  with  the  conaent  of  the 
whole  church  (c.  44).  Compare  P>eudi>.C]emena 
(Epul.adJacoli.i.ca).  Clemeaa  Alciandrinua 
iKurrt.  /r.  £.  Ui.  C  S3,  |  6)  aap  that  St.  Jobs 


radained  ancb  dergj  ae  were 
Spirit. 

It  ippean  to  hare  been  tometimea  bald  that 
the  blahop  had  the  right  of  aetectlng  the  inferior 
clergy.  Cjprian  (£p,  -29,  ed.  Hartel)  aay  that 
be  bad  appointed  Saturoa  aa  a  leetoi  and 
Optatua  aa  ■  aubdeasin,  intiatlng  that  be  baa  not 
Mted  srbitrarlljr,  but  carried  ont  the  wiabaa  of 
the  church  in  genenil.  Ambroae  lEpiMl.  S3  ad 
VeixflL)  ipeakt  of  biihopa  aa  admitting  othar 
clergj  to  orden  and  beneficea,  and  (0^.  I. 
c  18}  of  a  certain  peraos  who  wa*  refniM  ad< 
miaalon  Into  the  clerical  order  (In  deram),  by 
himaelf.  Jerome  (Comm.  in  Til.  L  5]  apaaka  of 
bltbopa  a*  baring  power  to  appoint  (conttitn- 
endi)  prieati  in  erery  city,  and  again  (£p>>f.  ad 
ifepot.)  of  their  lelecting  (eligendi)  prleate, 
and  (tMl)  of  their  being  entruated  with  the 
power  of  pladng  In  office  whom  they  would. 
Pbiloator^na  (B.  £.  iii.  IT)  apeaiti  of  Leontiui 
biihop  of  Ateiandria  appointing  Aetini  aa  a 
deacon.  In  the  life  of  John  Damaarene,  it  la 
•aid  that  the  biihop  of  Jemialem,  acting  bj 
diTioe  inipiration,  tent  for  him  and  ordained 
him  to  the  prieathood  ( Vita  Joann.  DamoKm. 
per  loann.  Epiacop.  Hieroaolym.  inter  opp.  Joan, 
bainBB.>  Gngory  the  Onat,  while  itnnuouily 
aiserting  the  right  of  the  clergy  and  people  to 
the  free  election  of  biihopa,  wa*  equally  firm  in 
reaerring  to  the  biihopt  the  power  of  talectiug 
pariah  prieata  and  deacona,  on  the  ground  that 
in  chooiing  a  biahop^  the  clergy  and  people 
tranaferred  to  him  all  righta  of  election  to  tha 
inferior  olficea  (Thomaiain,  I'et.  *(  Hoe.  Ecct. 
Diatip.  ii.  T,  c  34,  S  10).  The  coandl  of  Lao. 
dicea  (c  1.1)  forbidi  the  election  to  tbe  priaaU 
hood  (<Ci  JapaTfToi')  to  be  entmited  to  the 
multitude  (ts?!  tx>^i')-  But  thit  b  aome- 
timea  referred  to  the  election  of  biihopa.  Tfav 
4th  coandl  of  Carthage  (c  22)  prorldea  that  a 
biihop  ahall  not  ordain  any  without  tha  ad*i« 
of  bia  clergy,  and  ibtll  alao  leek  not  unly  the 
tettimony,  bnt  the  taaent  (conniTcntitm),  of 
the  people.  A  decree  of  the  council  of  Merida 
(Csnc.  Eaieril.  c.  IS)  ipeaka  of  a  pariah  prieat  aa 
having  been  put  in  charge  of  bia  church,  hy  the 
appointment  (per  ordlnationem)  of  hia  biahop. 
Another  decree  of  the  aame  eoundl  (c  18) 
ordaina  that  all  pariah  |>rietla  ahall  prorlde  ■ 
inpply  of  inferior  clergy  from  the  hooiebold 
(familia)  of  the  church.  The  6th  canon  of  Theo- 
philni  of  Aleiandria  tiaoctatei  the  clergy  with 
the  bishop,  providing  that  at  every  ordinntion  all 
the  dergy  ihall  eierciae  the  power  not  only  of 
aaaent,  but  of  chdca  (conaentiat  at  eligat),  and 
that  the  candidate  aelected  by  the  clergy  ihill 
be  ordained  in  preaence  of  the  people,  and  that 
tbe  biibop  ahall  enquire  of  them  whether  they 
alao  an  bear  tutlmony  to  hit  Rtnew. 

In  these  initanrei  It  appeira  that  the  right  of 
election  rtated  with  the  biahop,  or  with  tha 
biihop  and  clergy,  and  that  the  people  only 
conaenled.  There  la  evidence,  however,  tbat  in 
many  caiea  tha  people  not  only  bora  witneaa  to 
the  litneia  of  the  cnndidatet,  bnt  had  themaalvei 
a  ahare  in  the  election.  Cyprian  {Ep,  ST,  cc  3 
and  4)  Bpeaka  of  the  people  aa  having  thi 
greateat  power  of  choceing  worthy  biahopa,  lince 
by  their  prtaancs  the  merita  of  the  candidataa 
will  be  known,  and  the  election  be  juat  and 
legitimate  aa  confirmed  bj  tha  general  lulTrBg* 
ud    auent.     He   adda    that   thia    «u  the  apo- 
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itollc  rain  not  only  io  tl>(  cluction  o!  blshopi 
and  priftsu.  but  ibo  in  that  of  deacou.  Jf- 
roniF  iE/tlL  ad  ButUrdm)  appean  lo  UMit 
that  «it]ii;.'  tha  buhop  or  the  pMpIc  had 
pawn  to  elect  tha  ciDd.datH  Tor  ordinitinn, 
"  Tcl  popaliu  nl  pontifu  eleg;erit."  AiiJ,  In 
ukotbpr  placa  (Cmm.  in  Ettk.  c  33,  t.  1)  ipe^ki 
of  either  a  blihop  or  a  print  being  *  Titchmat, 
"  ipecalstor,"  of  the  church,  bccauu  of  hii 
•lectioD  by  the  people,  "qola  a  pupulo  elevtni 
enL"  Siriclni  (^EfM.  I.  ail  Himenaa  Thracon, 
c  10)  ipeaki  of  tleTation  to  the  olGcc  of  prieit 
or  biihop  ai  depending  on  the  choii«  (electio) 
of  the  ciergT  and  people.  Oimoetvtn  (npl 
'lipxi.  ir.  e.  2,  S  376,  379)  tpeaka  of  the  «lKton 
to  the  office  of  the  prieathoad  (Tout  JXafi^ioui) 
u  qnite  dUtiact  from  the  bithop  who  or- 
daina.  Of  theie  electora  he  ipeaki  ai  being  the 
(Idem  (rar  vw^iwr,  ibid.  i.  e.  3  ^  29)  or 
the  lending  (lirydxavt)  tnembera  of  the  cun- 
gregntioD  (ibid.  1.  u.  14  }  39>  Ue  alu  apeak) 
of  the  electioD  at  being  decided  by  a  ma- 
jority of  Toloi  (rtU.  Ui.  c  4  §  171).  Some- 
time! indeed  the  poopie  appear  to  hare  brought 
■  candidate  to  the  biihup  and  ineisted  on  hii 
Immediate  ordination,  ni  la  taid  to  hare  been 
the  Que  mrith  iJL  Augustine  (Powid.  Vita 
Au/patini,  c.  4). 

The  tit  council   of   Orange  (a.  10),  proTidai 
that  wl  ■        ■        ■ 


^  he 


it.      Jiu 


1   (AoMi 


:t  th< 


ilergy  t 


andTi 
Snpper. 

1.  Noma. — The  Latin  won!  dtmaiia  doea  not 
appear  to  hate  been  uwl  in  ihia  technical  Kue 
in  the  early  agu  of  the  charch,  though  it  ia 
■  Trry  natural  word  to  eipres*  the  ntmpaneil 
parla  of  an  -  lhin|;.  Pouibly  the  uie  aroee  bm 
the  analogy  of  baptiim,  vhere  the  outward  aigi 
would  naturally  be  apoken  of  m  the  "  element' 
of  water,  aa,  for  inatance,  in  the  fotlowing  pn- 
tage  Ironi  St.  Angnstin,  when,  in  ipeakiif  it 
bsptiim,  he  taya,  "Take  away  the  word,  a^ 
what  ia  the  water  hnt  water  P  Tha  •meti  it 
added  to  the  rfcmni/,  and  it  becomei  a  aacraiDent, 
itself  ai  it  were  a  Tiiible  word  "  (accadit  Terbnm 
lA  eleraenlnm  et  tit  aacramentuiD.  AngDitinii 
Joan.  XV.  1-3,  Traii.  liii,  3).  Gregolj  of 
(Da  TAia  Patrim,  c.  15)  n*e*  the  worf  of 


I    bread    ^ind   watt 
hordcacena 


I    ilil  p 


allowi  the  founden  of  priri 
their  clei^y,  but  if  any  nnworthy  were  choaen 
the  bithop  wai  to  hare  the  power  of  lelactinf 
thoM  whom  he  thought  fit.  [P.  O.] 
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aqua,  de  otrjaqoe  cfc- 

menla  libnu  aingutaa  par  dlaa  aiaguloa  isbmu.' 

Worda  denoting  aat-nfire  or  oCcring  were  con- 

itantly  naed  of  the  Element*;  tI  fiyu  Ufa,  aa 

In  the  Litnrgy  of  St,  James,  6  itpeit  tisiyttt  wi 

SrfM  Bapa  1  or  aimply  tI  Srym,  a*  in  the  Ijlnrg} 

of  St  Chryioalom  and  alsewhere;    ao  the  Lalia 

Sancta,^  aa  in  Ordf]  Bom.  II.  c  B  (tee  Habillo^ 

CoBmtKt.  Fran.  p.  iiiyI.)  j  or  afain,  ainply  tk 

AmpB.    IlfiMt^ofi  wat  alao  generally  uad  fer 

the  Etementa    placed    on    the    altar.      So  the 

123  c"lS)  ,  Latin  oliialia  and   oUali   M   in   the     Ortla  So- 

iiu    If.      (c    9),    "  Arcbidiaconui    anad|Ht 

itaa  dual  de  ohiationario  , . .  et  pouit  [cali- 

i]  BUper  altare  juita  oblatiooea  pontilicia.' 

!    word    Raatia,    "  the   Victim,"    eipreiaei  a 

lewhat  diSerent  aapect  of  the  lacriticial  cob- 


a  populi 


lof  bi 


a  great  citr.  .uch    a 
tnanifent  (Uhryaottom 


Conal 


ergy  li 


apeaki 


attempt! 

We  find  perhape  a  trace  of  this  in  the  earlieat 
I,  when  Clement  of  Rome  {tid  Cor.i.  44) 
taora  of  the  apoatlea  being 
QiideratioD  (ir  l^^aylfutr 
irifir)  with  the  aasent  of  the  church.  The 
council  of  Laodicea  (c  13)  clearly  deairet  that 
the  clergy  ahonid  be  cboaen  by  aome  dpfinitely 
organiibl  body,  and  not  by  a  mere  mata-meeting 
(TD?t  Ex'uHi)  [ElLECTtON  or  CLtBQV].  In 
apita  of  tbb  ordinance,  however,  there  are  only 
too  manr  instancee  in  later  timea  of  the  cboice  of 
elergy  by  meetinga  which  can  only  be  called 
inolw.  (See  Auguatine,  Epitt.  155;  Syneaiui, 
Epiil.  67;  fiaroniUB,  an.  303,  £22  0'.;  Bnluie, 
JliKtIL  a.  102  ff.)  Vet,  generally,  the  inUueoce 
of  the  principal  men  in  a  city  could  not  be 
Ignond,  and  when  Juatininn  (_NobiL  ciiiii.  c  1 ; 
aaa  Bisaor,  p.  216)  definitely  enjoinad  that  the 
elergy   and  chief  men  of  a   city   (wpirti   rfli 


wi\tmt)  I 


)  for  a 


The  UDConaecrated  Elementa  on  the  altar  are 
called  in  Eastern  liturgiei  "  the  Uyatcria ;"  the 
bread  alone  the  "  Seal  "  {B^pByli),  from  it>  being 
diTided  hy  linea  in  the  form  of  a  croia(aee  below), 

la  certain  Arabic  rubrics  (Renaudot,  lill. 
Orimlt.  il.  62)  the  ElcmenU  are  called  ilUracAu, 
a  corruption  of  the  Greek  iwapx^''- 

In  Syriac  they  bear  the  name  of  Kouriono,  cor- 
responding nearly  to  the  Greek  lAfor  and  s^or- 
papi  and  lb*  Latin  Mata ;  the  bread  ii  timply 
"  Bread   of  the  Saoramenia,"  or  **  of  the  Hyt- 

Wbeu  the  Elementa  hare  been  placad  on  the 
altar,  they  acquire  other  namei  haring  mora 
distinct  reference  to  aacrifico,  aa  "  the  Lamb,"  oi 
"the  First-bom."     The Syriana  too  call  the  por- 

|lioa  impressed  with  a  oron  "  the  Seal."  Other 
I  names  are  given  to  the  varioui  particle*  after 
dviaion  (Ren.  ■.  i.  i.  189 ;  ii.  62)  frRACTIOS.] 

Again,  the  ElemenU  were  called  ffu/iSsAa, 
■iwoi,  formag  atpectiMIti,  as  outward  repre- 
sentations of  inward  and  spiritual  grace.  The 
word  ipedet,  often  suppoasd  to  bare  the  asnie 
' —  probably  in  ita  origin 


iec,  be  probably  did  but  confirm 
prantice.  From  the  three  thus  nominated,  one 
Waa  to  be  choaen  by  the  coniecrator  (tsE  x'^P'' 
Tovavrroi),  generally  the  metropolitan. 

If  the  "chief  man"  had  been  defined,  we 
ahould  have  bad  here  an  "  Electoral  College  "  of 
clergy  and  ootablea ;  a*  they  were  not,  this 
antsm  gnarally  Isd  to  a  atruggle  between  the 
doifT  asd  Ibe  dvii  goTernment.  [C.J 


1   lab 


the  Juruti  (Ducange,  a.  e.). 


it  ia  weU 
latinity,  eapedallr  witb 
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II.  What 'jpere  (he  EtemenUf 

Thronghoat  the  aniversal  church  bread  and 
wine  have  always  been  the  recognised  element* 
in  the  eucharist,  with  but  few  and  slight  excep- 
tions which  may  be  described  in  a  few  words. 
There  was  an  obscure  sect  called  the  Artotyritae 
who  added  cheese  to  the  bread.  St.  Augustin 
{de  ffaeres.  c  xlriii.)  says  **  the  Artotyrites  are 
so  called  from  their  oblation,  for  they  offer  bread 
and  cheese,  saying  that  the  first  oblations  which 
were  oD'ered  by  men,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world, 
wei-e  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  of  sheep." 
There  were  also  secta  which  used  no  wine  but 
water  alone,  and  some  who  did  not  use  wine  in 
their  morning  services,  though  they  did  in  the 
evening  (see  below,  §  VI.) 

III.  Composition  of  tfte  Bread, 

With  regard  to  the  element  of  bread,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  practice  of  certain  sects, 
there  is  entire  agreement  in  the  church  that  it 
should  be  made  of  wheat-flour.  The  mystical 
allusions  to  the  superiority  of  wheat  in  Clement 
of  Alexandria  {Strom,  vi.  11,  p.  787)  and  Origen 
(ffoifu  in  Gen.  xii.  c.  5,  p.  247,  Wirceburg,  1780) 
strongly  indicate,  what  indeed  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt,  that  wheaten  bread  and  (ordiuarily)  no 
other,  was  used  in  the  mysteries.  Alcuin  {Epist, 
90)  speaks  specially  of  the  "  grana  triticl,"  from 
the  flour  of  which  the  bread  is  to  be  made.  The 
great  controversy  in  the  matter  has  been :  Should 
the  bread  be  leavened  or  unleavened  ? 

A.  The  principal  evidences  bstu*ing  on  this 
question  are  the  following : 

1.  It  has  generally  been  assumed  in  the  West 
that  the  Last  Supper  was  eaten  at  the  feast  of  the 
Passover,  and  that  therefore  the  bread  used  was 
the  unleavened  bread  which  the  Jews  were  alone 
allowed  to  eat  at  that  time.  But  it  is  contended 
by  some  writers  of  the  Greek  church  that  the 
I«ast  Supper  was  held  on  the  13th  Nisan,  when 
leavened  bread  was  still  used ;  and  there  is  no 
direct  statement  either  in  the  New  Testament  or 
in  the  writings  of  the  Early  Fathers  to  indicate 
that  azymcy  or  unleavened  bread,  was  used  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  fact  that  only  ** bread"  was  men- 
tioned would  lead  to  the  inference  that  only  com- 
mon bread  was  meant.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
simply  speaks  of  ^  breaking  bread  "  as  a  solemn 
rite,  or  meeting  together  to  "  break  bread." 
JuEtin  Martyr  simply  speaks  of  bread,  and  as 
he  is  giving  a  particular  description  of  the 
('hristian  rites,  it  seems  most  probable  that  he 
would  have  mentioned  the  fact  had  any  parti- 
cular kind  of  bread  been  used. 

2.  It  is  said  that  as  the  element  of  bread  was 
taken  in  the  early  ages  from  the  offerings  of  the 
people  [Oblation],  which  served  also  for  the 
support  of  the  ministers  and  dependents  of  the 
church,  it  must  have  been  ordinary,  that  is, 
leavened  bread.  But  this  argument  is  by  no 
means  so  conclusive  as  at  first  sight  it  appears ; 
it  is  good  for  the  age  of  Justin  Martyr ;  but  in 
later  times  there  are  evident  traces  of  a  double 
offering ;  one  of  ordinary  food,  for  the  use  of  the 
dependents  of  the  church,  and  one  of  bread  and 
wine  for  the  altar.  The  council  of  Nantes  (c.  9, 
quoted  by  Martene)  clearly  distinguished  between 
the  ohlationes  which  were  intended  for  consecra- 
tion, and  the  panes,  or  loaves,  offered  for  the  use 
nf  the  chnrch  [Eulooiae].  So  Uincmar  {Capitul. 


i.  16)^  And  when  such  a  separation  was  n?ade 
between  the  offerings  for  the  ministers  and  the 
offerings  for  the  altar,  the  latter  were  probably 
specially  prepared,  whether  leavened  or  not. 
The  woman  who  smiled  when  Gregory  th«  Qreat 
(Joannes  Diac.  Vita  Greg,  ii.  41)  oflfered  her  in 
the  eiicharist  that  which  she  had  herself  pre- 
pared, need  not  be  supposed  of  course  to  hare 
taken  the  oblation  from  her  household  loafl 

3.  Epiphanius  {Haeres,  30,  c.  16)  says  that 
the  Ebionites,  in  imitation  of  the  saints  in  the 
church,  celebrate  mysteries  yearly  in  the  chorch 
with  unleavened  cakes  (8c*  ii(6fju0y)f  using  water 
for  the  other  element  in  the  sacrament.  Here 
the  azymes  seem  to  be  mentioned,  like  the  water, 
as  a  departure  from  Catholic  practice ;  bat  Epi- 
phanius does  not  in  tfhrms  reckon  the  use  ot* 
azymes  among  the  heretical  practices  of  the 
Ebionites,  so  that  it  is  possible  that  their  deparw 
ture  from  orthodoxy  may  have  consisted  in  tneir 
annual,  instead  of  more  frequent,  celebration, 
and  in  their  use  of  water  for  wine. 

4.  The  words  of  the  Pseudo-Ambrosias  {De 
Sacram,  iv.  4),  ^  tu  forte  dicis,  mens  panis  est 
usitatus;  sed  panis  iste  panis  est  ante  yerba 
sacramentorum ;  ubi  accesserit  consecratio,  de 
pane  fit  caro  Christi,"  are  generally  thought  to 
imply  that  the  bread  used  for  consecration  was 
leavened.  But  the  opposition  in  the  writer's 
mind  is  between  "common  bread"  and  **the 
Body  of  Christ,"  not  between  **  common "  and 
'*  leavened  "  bread,  nor  is  such  an  expression  as 
**  panis  usitatus"  absolutely  conclusive,  though 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  it  design 
nates  leavened  bread,  such  as  was  everywhere 
most  commonly  used. 

5.  A  custom  of  the  Roman  chnrch,  mentioned 
by  the  Liber  Pontificalis  (cc.  33,  55)  in  the  lives 
of  Melchiades  and  Siricios,  is  thus  refeiTed  to 
by  Innocent  I.  (Epist,  ad  Decentium,  c  5). 
Writing  to  the  bishop  of  Gubbio,  he  says  that  his 
correspondent  had  no  need  to  consult  him  about 
the  "fermentum"  which  on  Sundays  he  (Inno- 
cent) sent  to  the  parish  churches  (titulos), 
because  that  was  a  custom  confined  to  the  city 
of  Rome,  intended  to  prevent  the  parish  priests 
[see  Cardinal],  who  were  detained  in  their 
own  churches  by  their  proper  duties,  from 
feeling  themselves  cut  off  m)m  communion  with 
the  mother  church  [Eulooiae].  Eren  in  Rome 
it  was  only  sent  to  the  **titali"  proper,  not 
to  the  presbyters  of  other  churches.  It  has 
been  supposed  (e,  g,  by  Bona)  that  the  euchar- 
istic  bread  which  was  sent  by  the  pope  was 
called  **  fermentum  "  as  being  made  of  leavened 
bread;  but,  unless  the  bread  commonly  con- 
secrated in  the  churches  was  imleaven^  this 
supposition  does  not  furnish  a  reason  why  these 
particular  oblates  should  be  called  **  fermentum  " 
by  way  of  distinction,  as  they  certainly  ap- 
pear to  be ;  and  the  conjecture  of  Sirmond 
(adopted  by  Mabillon)  seems  by  no  means  im- 
probable, that  this  '*  fermentum  "  was  so  called 
as  being  intended  to  leaven  the  whole  mass  of  th» 
Roman  church.  Certainly  the  expressions  used 
in  the  Lives  of  Melchiades  and  Siridus,  *'  quod 
declaratw,  quod  nominatur,  fermentum,"  seem 
to  imply  that  the  term  is  used  in  an  improper, 
not  a  strict,  sense. 

6.  The  sixth  canon  of  the  16th  council  ot 
Toledo  (A.D.  693)  is  to  this  effect.  It  having 
been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  oouiical  that  is 
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tome  parts  of  Spain  priests  do  not  offer  on  the 
Table  of  the  Lord  clean  loaves,  specially  prepared 
(panes  mandos  et  stadio  praeparatos),  but  take 
off  a  piece  to  form  a  round  disc  (crust ulam  in 
rotnnditatem)  from  loaves  prepared  for  their 
own  use,  and  offer  it  upon  the  altar  with  the 
wine  and  water;  a  thing  contrary  to  all  prece- 
dent^ ....  the  council  decides  unanimously,  that 
no  other  kind  of  bread  be  placed  on  the  altar  of 
the  Lc*rd,  to  be  hallowed  by  priestly  benediction, 
but  such  as  is  whole  and  clean  and  specially  pre- 
pared (panis  integer  et  nitidus  qui  ex  studio 
fuerit  praeparatus) ;  nor  is  anything  of  large 
size  to  be  offered,  but  only  cakes  of  moderate 
Bizey  according  to  ecclesiavtical  custom  (neque 
grande  aliquid,  sed  modica  tantum  oblata,  secun- 
dum quod  ecclesiastica  consuetude  reteutat). 

This  canon  has  been  claimed  by  the  advocates 
both  of  the  leaven  and  of  the  azymes ;  but  in 
fact  it  is  not  conclusive  for  either.  It  is  decisive 
/as  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Western  church  in  the 
7th  century  oblates  were  specially  prepared,  and 
were  not  portions  of  a  loaf,  but  **  Integra ;"  but  it 
is  not  proved  that  the  words  ** nitidus"  and 
''mundus"  necessarily  imply  the  absence  of 
leaven. 

7.  The  tenth  canon  of  the  council  of  Chelsea 
iCoHC  CalchtU.  A.D.  787;  Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
iii.  452)  enjoins  that  the  oblations  be  cakes  or 
loaves,  not  pieces  of  bread  (panis,  non  crusta). 
Probably  the  same  distinction  is  intended  as  that 
laid  down  by  the  16th  council  of  Toledo,  between 
a  whole  cake  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  a 
piece  taken  from  a  loaf.  The  passage  determines 
nothing  as  to  the  use  of  leaven,  for  "  panis  "  may 
be  used  either  of  leavened  or  unleavened  bread, 
as  in  "  panes  azymi  et  crustula  absque  fermento  " 
(Exod.  xxix.  2). 

8.  Another  point  of  which  much  has  been 
made  in  the  discussion  is  this :  that  Photius  of 
Constantinople  (▲.D.  867)  never  mentioned  the 
use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  eucharist  as  one 
of  the  Latin  errors,  while  Michael  Caerularius, 
also  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (a.d.  1054X 
gave  it  a  prominent  place ;  it  has  thence  been 
inferred  that  the  use  of  unleavened  eucharistic 
bread  was  introduced  between  the  years  867  and 
1054.  This  is  however  by  no  means  a  certain 
inference ;  Photius  may  have  omitted  to  mention 
azymes  among  the  points  of  difference  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin  churches,  because  he  was 
content  to  leave  the  question  of  leaven  or  no 
leaven  undetermined,  like  the  Greeks  of  a  later 
age  at  the  council  of  Florence.  All  that  can  be 
certainly  inferred  from  the  silence  of  Photius  is, 
that  either  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  was  un- 
known to  him,  or  he  regarded  it  as  a  thing  in- 
different. It  is  extremely  difficult  to  suppose 
that  Leo  IX.  would  have  written  so  strongly  as 
he  did  to  Michael  Caerularius  (Epist  iL  24 ;  vi.) 
as  to  the  immemorial  use  of  axymes  among  the 
Latins,  if  that  use  had  arisen  since  the  time  of 
Photius ;  •*.  e,  not  more  than  a  century  before  his 
own  birth. 

There  is  in  fact  positive  evidence — ^if  the  docu- 
ments be  genuine — as  to  the  use  of  unleavened 
bread  in  the  eucharist  in  the  Western  church 
before  that  date. 

9.  Cyprian  {Epid.  63,  c.  13)  says,  that,  as  the 
chalice  is  composed,  not  of  wine  alone,  ner  of 
water  alone,  but  of  the  union  of  the  two :  so  the 
Body  cannot  be  meal  alone,  nor  water  alone,  but 
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the  union  of  the  two  into  one  loaf.  This  is  re* 
peated  in  almost  the  same  words  by  Isidore  ol 
Seville  (/>«  Div,  Off,^  i,  18>  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  Cyprian,  and  Isidore  after  him, 
omitted  all  mention  of  so  significant  an  ingre- 
dient as  leaven,  if  it  was  used  in  the  eucharistic 
loaf.  Moreover,  Alcuin  {Epist.  90  [al.  69]  ai 
Fratres  Lugdunenses,  p.  107)  writing  about  ajk 
790,  uses  the  very  same  expression  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  bread,  **ex  aqua  et  farina 
panis  fit  qui  consecratur  in  corpus  Christi,"  and 
adds,  that  it  should  be  perfectly  pure  t'rom 
leaven  or  *'  ferment "  of  whatever  kind  (abiqoe 
fermento  ullius  alterius  infectionis  debet  ease 
mundittsimum).  Somewhat  later,  A.D.  819,  Ra- 
banus  Maurus  (De  Cleric,  JrutU.  i.  31/  p.  319, 
Migne)  lays  it  down  that  the  eucharbtic  bread 
should  be  unleavened,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Hebrew  offerings  (Lev.  viii.  2),  and  holds  that 
the  bread  which  the  Lord  blotted  in  the  Last 
Supper  was  undoubtedly  unleavened. 

10.  John  Maro  (quoted  by  Martene),  writing 
at  any  rate  before  the  Trullan  council,  says  that 
those  who  made  the  eucharistic  offering  in  lea- 
vened bread  reproached  the  Western  churches, 
the  Armenians,  and  the  Maronites,  with  offering 
axymes,  which  were  not  bread  at  all ;  a  deir 
proof  that  the  Western  churches  genenUly,  in 
the  7th  century,  were  thought  to  agree  with  the 
Maronites  and  the  Armenians  in  this  respect. 

11.  Again,  allusions  to  *' common"  or  ''lea- 
vened" bread  would  scarcely  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Canok  of  the  LrruRar  [p.  272]^ 
as  is  done,  for  instance,  in  the  liturgies  of  James 
Baradai  and  Mathew  the  Pastor,  if  the  compilers 
had  not  known  of  some  who  used  mtleaveBed 
bread. 

12.  On  the  whole,  then,  there  is  distinct  evi- 
dence that  unleavened  bread  was  used  in  the 
eucharist  by  the  Latins,  and  by  some  Eastern 
sects,  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries ;  and  there  is 
probable  evidence  that  it  was  used  in  the  3rd. 
In  the  orthodox  Eastern  church,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  leavened  bread  has  been  used  from  a 
very  early  period  indeed ;  if  not  from  the  very 
first,  at  any  rate  from  the  time  when  Judaizing 
sects  insisted  on  using  unleavened  cakes,  like 
those  of  the  Passover,  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 

B.  Mixture  of  OU  and  Sait.— The  Syrian 
Christians,  besides  the  leaven  which  is  common 
to  almost  all  oriental  communions,  mix  with  the 
bread  a  little  oil  and  salt — a  practice  which  they 
defend  by  many  mystical  reasons  (Renaudot,  Litt, 
Orient,  i.  191).  The  mixture  of  oil — ^perhaps 
taken  from  Lev.  ii.  4,  etc. ;  compare  Justin 
Martyr,  Dial,  v,  TtyphOy  c  41 — ^was  probably 
always  a  singularity  of  a  small  sect;  that  of 
salt  was  more  general  and  more  hotly  defended. 
Thus  Alcuin  {Epist,  90  [al.  69]  ad  Fratrts  Lug^ 
dunenses)  reprehends  certain  persons  in  Spain 
for  insisting,  against  the  custom  of  Rome  and  the 
church  in  general,  that  salt  should  be  put  into 
the  eucharistic  bread ;  and  adds  mystical  reasons 
why  three  things  only,  flour,  water,  and  wine 
should  be  offered  in  the  Mass.  The  modem 
Greeks  eagerly  defend  the  mixture  of  salt,  whidi 
(they  say)  represents  the  life,  so  that  a  sacrifice 

«  The  genuineness  of  this  treatise  is  doubted  bgr  Bsro* 
Dins.    See  Gave.  Bitt,  Lit,  t,  «.  Isidore. 

*  There  seems  no  reasoa  to  donbi  (with  Boost  Dt  tkk 
LU.  1.  xxUL  1)  the  genuiDPoeiB  of  this 
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WiihoBt  nit  1>  bat  t  dead  ncrilicc  ;  rtnd  ««  of 
the  rtproachei  cammciDlj  directed  agaliut  the 
ArnunUiu  m*,  that  tha;  aied  oblatM  cantainiDg 
neither  ult  dot  leaTco  (Maiteiu,  A.  B.  1.  ill.  7 

IV,  Pnparatim  of  Oe  Bnad. 

The  Eion  minate  dinctlona  fiir  the  preiwratlcD 

of  lbs  eucharutic  bread  btloDg  to  ■  lal«r  *^t 

thao  that  with  which  we  an  coDcernad.     Thiwc 

which    (all   within   onr  period   are   principallv 

The  canea  air 
of  Toledo  mHkei 


7th  ce 


I  of  that 


riitic  bi 


dial 


So  loDg  ai  people  actually  oBereiJ. 
i.icr  probably  tbenuelTa  prepared  the  oblati- 
fcr  the  altar.  Thnt  the  emperor  Valeu  !•  ealil 
to  hare  prepared  with  hii  own  handa  ths  gifts' 
which  he  oflered  for  the  altar  (Gregory  Naiian?,. 
Fuiuml  Oratkm  an  St.  BaiO,  c.  53,  p.  809) ;  and 
the  RomBD  matroD  mestiooed  by  Joesiiai  Dia- 
eonu*  (h.  I.)— probably  •  penon  of  rank,  or  ihe 
would  not  bare  rectiTod  the  bread  from  the 
pope— had  herself  prepared  that  which  the  re- 
ceiTed.  And  it  leema  that  not  onfreqnently 
noble  lidlei  anderlook  the  preparation  of  thi' 
oblatea  m  a  meritorioni  work  ;  Candida,  wife  of 
Trajan,  a  prefect,  prepared  bread  for  oblation 
from  floor  which  ihe  bad  greund  with  her  owii 
hands  (Martene,  A.  S.  I.  iii.  yii.  M);  ao  did  St 
Radegand  (t5H7),  diatribntiug  the  oblatea  t[. 
iiSerenl  charchei  (Lift  bj-  FortanMua,  in 
^cla  S3.  Bintd.  i.  320>  And  thia  taik  wae  not 
UEfreqiiently  undertaken  by  nana.  TTieodulph 
of  Orleana,  howerer  (c.  i.D.  787),  deiired  that 
doty  to  be  dlKharged  by  the  pre.byter»  them- 

in  the  follcwing  terma:  "pauei  qaoa  Deo  in  i 
aacrificio  oBertii  ant  Tobi)  ipali  aut  a  Tutrix  I 
puerii  coram  voMa  nitida  et  studioae  fiant", 
ICapOuI.  h).  And  ainn  that  time  the  oblatei^ 
hare  generally  been  prepared  by  prieata  or 
"religiooa"  peraons.  Sea  BcthLehek.  Fori 
further  particnlara    of  the   preparation    of  the 


Dlna  (AnconHiit,  c  ST)  apd  Cauariua,  brother  ol 
Gregory  Kailnniea  (Ihal.  UL  ^Noat.  leflj,  apeak 
of  the  bread  aa  round.  Gregory  the  Onat  (Oiu- 
log^   it.  55)   apeaki  of  ■  cutau   preabjter 


bringing  "dnaa  oblatiouoin  coraqaa,"  then  the 
luoal  form  of  oblation.  Thaae  m  aiptained  by 
Joannae  Diaconoa  (in  MirUne,  il.if.LUi.TU.  28) 
to  be  cakea  made  of  a  bandfhl  of  fina  flour,  and 
in  form  like  a  orown  (ei  pngillo  aimilae  >t  ad 
•pedem  eoronaa);  that  ia,  round,  wh«t«Ter  elaa 
may  be  intended  by  the  oomparlMn.  And  the 
.■ij.._ofpiitori»l  repreaenUtiona  agneawith 
...„  ~  far  M  it  goea.  WheneTer  In  ancient  re- 
preaentationi  tha  form  of  the  bre«l  la  diatin- 
-liahable,  it  ia  round.     Sea  CaHmut,  p.  3M; 


V.  Arm  of  U«  ^raod. 
The  loaf  uaed  by  the  Jewa  of  Paleitine  eeenit 
commonly  to  hare  been  round,  lomewhat  leai 
than  an  Inch  thick,  and  ili  or  eight  inchea  in 
diameter.  In  order  that  it  might  be  more  readily 
broken,  it  w»»  acored  with  lioea,  frequently  two 
linea  at  right  anglea  to  each  other,  lo  aa  to  form 
acroaa,  diFiding  the  loaf  inlfl  foar  portiona 
<AriBghi,  Soma  SuWerr.  II.  t.  9,  p.  278,  quoted 
by  Probat,  SakranmU,  p.  201).  And  auch  wia 
probably  the  form  of  the  eucharittlc  loaf  in  the 
early  Chriatian  church  (•eewoodcut>  TheZihr 
FoiHifmlit  (p.  98»,  ed.  Muratori)  attributaa  to 
Zephyrinua  (pope  197-217}  the  order,  that  pre»- 
bTten  tbould  dittribate  round  cakea  (corona*) 
ble*»d  by  the  biahop — a  atatement  probably  of 
no  great  authority.     Id  the  4th  century  Epipha- 

•Tbaword 


r,  p.  637. 
A  pasaaee  qaoted  by  Martme  (».  a.)  fnm  a 

treatiaa  oTlldephoDao,  a  Spanleh  biahop,  deacribea 
the  form  and  compoeltion  of  the  eucbariatlc  bread 
In  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century  thaa :  "  men- 
tun  trinm  digilorum  angall  in  rotundam  panij 
aiymi  lic  compoaiu  eat ;"  i.  ».  the  aaymea  for 
the  eochariW  were  made  in  tha  form  of  a  circle 
of  three  *'fingera"radlua,i  Tha  aima  authority 
meutiona  that  the  oblate  from  which  the  priert 
vat  to  communicate  waa  larger  thao  thoaa  in- 
tended for  the  people. 

That  it  is  an  ancient  cuatom  to  Impreaa  the 
oblatea  with  a  ctom  i«  probable  from  the  word* 
ofChryaoatom  (Quod  an>(iHrtZfeM,571  A,«L 
Ben.),  where  he  aaya,  "  on  the  Table  ia  the  Cnai 
. ...  in  tha  myitic  Supper  the  Croaa  of  Cfaria'. 
shinea  forth  with  the  Bod;  of  Chrdat."  Tha 
noodcuta  reprwant  the  fonn*  of  the  Oiwk  ai  ( 


Coptic  oblatea,  whidi  may  probably  he  of  omai- 
derable  antiquity.  The  former  beara  the  in- 
:ri|itioD  "IC  IC  ["InmEi  XfMffrii]  naa;"  the 
itter,  "SfTua,  iymt.^at,  Ki^ai  laBaM." 
It  ii  OTident  fii>m  what  haa  been  taid  abor^ 
that   from  a  comparatlrely  early  age  ■  alroug 
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objection  yras  felt  to  the  practice  of  coDMcrating 
a  portion  of  a  loaf  in  the  encharist ;  a  whole  loaf 
or  cake  was  always  to  be  employed* 


OoptloOlilal*. 

VI.  CompoaUiono/theCup, 

With  regard  to  the  element  of  Wine  there  has 
been  less  controrersy,  though  it  is  an  interesting 
and  unsettled  question  whether  the  cup  was  mixed 
at  the  institution  of  the  sacrament  by  our  Blessed 
Lord  himself.  Pfaff  (after  R.  Ob.  de  Bartenore 
and  Maimonides,  in  Mithnam  de  Benedict  c.  7, 
§  5)  asserts  that  the  Jews  as  a  rule  mixed  water 
with  the  wine  in  their  Cup  of  Blessing.  Light- 
foot  {Temple  Service,  i.  691)  says  that  he  that 
drank  pure  wine  performed  his  duty ;  so  that, 
although  it  seems  probable  that  our  Lord  used 
the  mixed  cup,  yet  it  is  not  certain  that  he  did 
so.  Buxtorf  (De  prhnae  Coenae  Hitibus  et  Forma, 
§20)  says  that  it  was  indifferent  whether  the 
cap  was  mixed  or  not;  and  in  his  Synagoga 
Judaica,  where  he  gives  full  details  of  the  Pass- 
over, does  not  mention  a  cup  of  wine  diluted 
with  water.  Again,  the  Babylonish  Talmud  calls 
water  mixed  with  wine  **  the  fruit  of  the  vine ;" 
but  it  would  appear  that  the  same  term  is  used 
for  pure  wine  in  Isa.  xxxii.  12;  Hab.  iii.  17; 
•o  that  nothing  positive  can  be  ascertained  from 
the  use  of  that  term.  On  the  whole  it  seems 
probable  that  our  Lord  used  a  mixed  cup^  but 
there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  on  the  point. 

It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  heretics,  the  church  used  for 
many  centuries  wine  mixed  vrith  water.  Justin 
Martyr,  the  fint  after  the  apostles  who  gives  any 
account  of  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  says, 
'*  There  is  then  brought  to  the  brother  who  pre- 
sides a  cup  of  water  and  mixed  wine"  {Kpd/uiros). 
And  afterwards  he  tells  us  that  '*the  deacons 
distribute  to  each  one  present  that  he  may  par- 
take of  that  bread  and  wine  and  water  which  has 
been  blessed  by  thanksgiving ;"  and  this  food,  he 
says,  is  called  Eucharistia  {Apol.  i.  ch.  65). 
Irenaeus  also  {adv,  Haer,  lib.  v.  c  2,  p.  294) 
speaks  of  the  mixed  cup  {KtKptifidpop  woHipiop), 
And  again  (lib.  v.  c.  36)  of  the  Lord's  premise  to 
his  disciples,  **  that  he  would  drink  the  mixture 
of  the  cup  (mistionem  calicis)  new  with  them  in 
the  kingdom,"  which  shows  that  he  thought  the 
fruit  of  the  vine  and  the  mixed  cup  the  same  thing. 
Cyprian  (Epid,  63,  ad  Caecilium)  has  several 
passages  bearing  on  this  question.  He  says : 
(c  2)  that  to  mix  wine  with  water  is  to  follow 
the  Lord's  example;  and  again  (c.  13):  **Thus 
in  sanctifying  the  cup  of  the  Loxd,  water  cannot 
be  offered  alone,  as  neither  can  wine  be  offered 
alone;  for  if  the  wine  be  offered  by  itself  the 
blood  of  Christ  begins  to  be  without   us,  and 
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if  the  water  be  alone  the  people  begins  to  U 
without  Christ." 

The  third  council  of  Carthage  (c  24)  oiden, 
**  that  in  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  our  Lord,  nothing  else  be  offered  bnt  what  the 
Lord  himself  commanded,  that  is  bread,  and  wim 
mixed  with  water."     Tie   African   code,  botk 
Greek   and   Latin,   has  this   same  canim,  with 
further  directions    added   {Cod,   Can.  Africam 
c  87).    All  the  ancient  liturgies  either  oontsia 
a  direction  for  mixing  water  with  the  wine,  or 
else  in  the  canon  the  mixing  is  alluded  ta    Tbos 
in  the  Clementine  Liturgy  (Comtt,  ApoeL  viii. 
12,  §  16X  in  reciting  the  words  of  Inatitntioa 
the  priest    says:    ** Likewise    also  mixing  the 
cup  of  wine  and  water  (/|  otwov  ical   fibref) 
and  blessing  it.  He  gave  it  to  them."     Tbo 
Liturgies  of  St.  James  and  St.  Mark  oontaia 
like  words,  while  the  Liturgies  of  St.  Basil  and 
St.  Chrysostom  order  the  deacon  to  put  wine 
and  water  into  the  cup  before  the  priest  places 
it  on  the  altar.    In  like  manner,  in  some  form  or 
another,  the  mixing  is  mentioned  in  the  Liturgies 
of  Ethiopia,  Nestorius,  Severus,  of  the  Roman 
and  the  Galilean  churches.    In  most  liturgies, 
when  the  water  is  mixed  with  the  wine,  some 
reference  is  made  to  the  blood  and  water  which 
flowed  from  the  Lord's  side ;  as  (e.g.)  in  the  Am- 
brosian  rite :  **  De  latere  Christi  exivit  sanguis 
et  aqua  pariter."    Similarly  the  Mozanbic  and 
the  Roman. 

A  peculiar  rite  of  the  Byzantine  chnrch  is  the 
mingling  of  hot  water  with  the  wine.  In  the 
Liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom  (c  34),  after  the  frac- 
tion of  the  oblate,  the  deacon,  taking  np  the 
vessel  of  boiling  wat«r  (rh  C^y),  says  to  the 
priest :  **  Sir,  bless  the  boiling  water ;"  the  priest 
then  says :  ^  Blessed  be  the  fervency  (C«Vis)^  of 
thy  saints  for  ever,  now  and  always,  and  for  ages 
of  ages ;"  then  the  deacon  ponn  a  small  quantity 
of  the  boiling  water  into  the  chalice,  saying,  **  The 
fervency  of  faith,  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Amen." 

Various  mystical  reasons  have  been  given  for 
the  mixture  of  water  with  the  wine.  That  of 
Cyprian  has  been  already  quoted.  Gennadius 
(be  Ecci.  Dogmat,  c.  75),  bnides  the  fisct  that 
our  Lord  used  the  mixed  cup  at  the  firat  institu- 
tion, alleges  as  a  further  reason  that  blood  and 
water  flowed  from  His  pierced  side.  The  same 
reason  is  given  by  the  Pseudo-Ambrosius  {De 
Sacram.  ▼.  IX  ^^  generally  by  the  liturgies. 
In  the  comment  on  St.  Mark,  ascribed  to  Jeremy 
another  is  given;  that  by  one  we  might  be 
purged  frem  sin,  by  the  other  redeemed  horn 
punishment  {On  Mark  X/F.).  Alcuin  {EpisL 
90)  finds  in  the  three  things,  water,  flour,  and 
wine,  which  may  be  placed  on  the  altar,  a  mys- 
tical resemblance  to  the  Three  Heavenly  Wit- 
nesses. 

The  principal  deviations  from  the  received 
practice  of  the  chureh  in  this  matter  have  been 
the  opposite  usages  of  the  Aquarians,  who  used 
no  wine  at  all  in  the  eucharist,  and  of  the  Arme- 
nians, who  mixed  no  water  with  the  wine, 
claiming  the  authority  of  John  Chrysostom. 
Both  these  are  censured  by  the  council  in  Trullo 
(c.  32).  These  Aquarians  or  Hydroporastatae 
probably  abstained  from  wine  as  a  bad  thing  in 
itself,  like  the  Ebionites  and  the  Tatianists  or 
Encratites  described  by  Epiphanins  {Hdereg.  90^ 

k  See  Acta  xvtli  2S;  Bom.  stt.  11 
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if;  46,  2;  47,  1);  but  others  in  early  times, 
though  thej  partook  of  the  mixed  cap  in  the 
tTening,  used  water  onl  j  in  the  morning,  lest  the 
•mell  of  wine  should  bring  scandal  upon  them, 
and  hetraj  their  celebration  of  the  mysteries  to 
heathen  penecntors.  This  practice  is  noticed 
and  reprehended  by  Cyprian  {Epitt,  63,  c  16). 

Some  in  the  7th  century  ofiered  miU  for  wine 
in  the  eucharist;  others  communicated  the 
people  not  with  wine  pressed  from  grapes,  but 
with  the  grapes  themselyes  (oblatis  uvis)  {Cone, 
Braoar,  iii.  c  1);  errors  sererbly  censured  by 
the   ecclesiastical    authorities,   who   constantly 


ELEVATIO  (in  a  Liturgical  sense). 

(1).  Eastern  Church, — In  all  early  Oriental 
liturgies  an  eleration  of  the  bread  by  the  cele- 
brating priest  is  prescribed  contemporaneously 
with  the  proclamation  S.yuL  iylotSy  and  before 
the  Fraction.  Thus,  in  the  liturgy  of  St.  Chryso- 
stom  'Hhe  priest,  tlerating  the  holy  bread, 
exclaims  *  Holy  things  for  holy  persons;  of  St. 
James:  "then  he  elevates  the  gifts,  and  saith 
*  Holy  things,'  &c ;"  of  St.  Basil,  <<  the  priest, 
elevating  the  holy  bread,  exclaims  *  Holy  things,* 
&c.'';  the  Armenian,  **the  priest  lifts  up  the 
sacrifice  before  his  eyes,  and  saith  '  the  Holy  of 


insisted  on  the  offering  of  wine,  water,  and  bread  .  holies.' "    The  original  intention  of  this  rite  was 
only.  clearly  not  that  the  host  might  be  adored  by  the 

A  peculiar  instance  of  an  addition  to  the  cup   people,  for  it  took  place  within  the  Bema,  tiie 
is  the  dropping  of  milk  and  honey  into  it,  ao-   doors  of  which   being  closed  and  the  curtains 


cording  to  the  Roman  rite,  on  Easter-Ere  (Mar- 
tene.  A,  R,  IV.  xxiv.  32),  the  great  day  of  bap- 
tism.   [Baptism,  p.  164.] 

Tke  CMcur  of  the  Wine, 
The  wine  in  use  in  the  church  has  in  general 


drawn,  it  could  be  only  seen  by  the  attendant 
ministers.  This  is  acknowledged  by  Goar ;  **  Non 
ita  tamen  ut  a  populo  oonspiciatur  Dominicum 
corpus  elevat  Graecus  sacerdos  "  (Eucholog.  p.  145, 
note  158,  cf.  pp.  84,  151) ;  he  adds  that  tnere  is 
no  allusion  to  eucharistic  adoration  in  the 
been  red,  apparently  from  a  desire  to  symbolise  earlier  ritualists :  '*  De  majoris  hostiae,  a  populo, 
as  much  as  possible  the  blood  of  our  Lord.  Ac-  completa  consecratione,  per  elerationem  conspi- 
cording  to  the  Talmud  red  wine  was  offered  at  ciendae,  nihil  apud  antiques  rituum  expositores." 
the  Passover.  Irenaeus  indeed  {Haeres,  bk.  i.  The  authority  of  St.  Basil,  tA  t^j  ^viicX^irfMf 
c  13,  S  2)  says  that  Marcus  (a  heretic)  claimed  P^iiutra  M  rris  Ai^aScficMS  too  ifrrov  rrit 
to  perform  the  eucharistic  ceremony  over  ceilain  e^x^P*^^"*  *»■'»  '''*»'  ^yi^>^  iyypd^s  iifiiy  Kartt" 
mixed  chalices,  and  to  make  them  appear  red  A^Aonrfi' ;  (De  Sp.  Sonet,  c  27),  is  erroneously 
and  purple,  which  would  lead  to  the  supposition  tirged  by  Bellarmin  (De  Eucharist,  ii.  15),  Schel- 
that  the  wine  had  been  originally  white.  But ,  »trate  (De  ConcU,  Antioch,  p.  219),  and  Bouf 
Cyprian  (Ep,  63,  c  7)  speaks  as  if  the  Eucha-  (^^'•.  liturg,  lib.  ii.  c.  13,  §  2),  in  support  of  the 
ristic  wine  wss  blood-red  ;  and  Chrysostom  l^ter  practice  of  elevating  the  eucharist  to  show 
(Uom.  82  in  Matt,  xxvi.  34,  35)  speaka  of  the  it  to  the  people.  For  the  word  hyddtt^is  has 
tongue  being  empurpled  with  the  blood  of  Christ  been  abundantly  proved  by  Albertinus,  quoted 
in  the  eucharist.  Later  in  the  history  of  the  by  Bingham  (Orig,  Eocl,  lib.  xv.  c  5,  §  4^ 
church  many  of  the  synods  have  ordered  red  and  is  acknowledged  by  Renaudot  (i.  270),  to 
wine  to  be  used ;  and  although  there  is  no  be  used  here  in  its  classical  sense  of "  dedication," 
necessity  in  the  matter,  it  certainly  seems  the  "consecration,"  not  that  of  "displaying."  The 
most  appropriate.  authorities  alleged  in  support  of  the  earlv  intro- 

Xi«miftire.-Bona,  Rerum  Liturgioarum  Libri  <*««t»«»  ^^ **}«  P«»^*><*  o*"  <l»pl«ylng  the  eucharist 
li.;  Martene,  De  Antiquie  Eccleaiae  Rititms ;  J?*^*  people  prove  verv  weak  on  examination. 
Krazer,  De  Antiquis  Eccleeiae  Oocidentalis  U-   The  Pseudo-Dionysius^whwie  writings  cannot  be 


On  the  special  question  of  Axymes,  see,  against  ^^^^^'^^^  ^^  communion  (De  Ecct.  Hierarch, 

the  antiquity  of  unleavened  cakes  in  the  eucharist,  «•  »>•  §  ^]}  ^"^  ^''\'\  *°y  Z^T  ^7*  ^»»*tj' 

Sirmoncl's   treatise   De  Az^mo  (1651);  on   the  ^"  *^  **»!  Pf^P!\^^»*>«  showed  them.     The 

other  side,  Mabillon,  in  the  preface  to  Saec.  iii.  «""??!?  ?^  St    tu  thy  mi  us,  adduced  by  Martene 

of  the  Acta  SS,  Bened.,  and  in  a  special  treatise  (p  ^?'^)^  w  little  more  to  the  pomt      All  that 

De  Azymo  et  Fermentato.  [G.W.P.  and  C]  "fV^^Jf^  that  afler  the  an^fphora,  "stretching 

T7T  i:«ai>  A  A  %T    I.-  I- .    *u    Ai         f^Z  "^'^l*   1*"  hands    to    heaven,  and    as    t*  were 

ELE8BAAN,  king,  monk  m  the  time  of  the  aigpU-ing  to  them   the  mystery  administered 

tr^i^;^"/  'iSAT""'"'''^^   ^r^t^V^n?  for    tie   sake    of  our  salvation^"  (icol   &<rw,p 

May  15  (CaL  Ethop,),  [W.  F.  G.]  .^^;,  .hro«€i«ti*f  rh  daoyo^JieZ  r^f  ammplZ 

ELEUTHERIU8.   (1)  Bishop,  and  martyr  xjp^   ^^s    ii/urdpas    iiwrrhfnov\   "he    cried 

at  Messina,  with  his  mother  Anthia  or  Evanthia;  with    a    loud    voice,    rk    S.yui    rots    kylois** 

commemorated  April  18  (Mart,  Hiercn.y  Rem,  (Cyril  Scythopol.  Vita  S.  EvVtym,  apud  Cotela 

Vet,,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  Ecd,  Qraec.  Monum,  vol.  ii.  p.  268,  §  81).^  ttgoj 

(9)  Bishop,  at  Autesiodorum(Auxerre);  com-  Mssage  quoted  from  German  us,  and  acceproves 

memorated  Aug.  26  (Mart.  (Jsuardi).  Bingham  as  coming  from  the  patriarch  f^iih  this 

(8)  Martyr   at  Nicomedia   under  Diocletian,  tinople  of  that  name,  A.D.  715,  is  &•  Apostolio 

"cum  aliis  innumeris;"  commemorated  Oct.  2  Theoria  Rertun  Diiinarum,  cor 

(Mart.  Hieron.,  Rom.  Vet,,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  by  Cave  to  his  namesake  and  'lack  of  evidence 

(4)  Deacon,  martyr  at  Paris,  with  Dionysius  turies    later,    A.D.  1222.    .  'the  usage  in  earl} 

the  bishop  and  Rusticos  the  presbyter ;  comme-  passage  is  that  given  by  11  Roman  custom,  but 

morated  Oct.  9  (Mart,  Hieron,^  Bedae,  Rom,  V^,^  James  bishop  of  Edesr<g  against  the  multiply- 

Adonis,  Usuardi).  rectly  quoted,  presc^^ . 

(6)  Bishop    of  Illyncum,  martyr  A  D.  290 ;  uttering  the  tyia  QoesDell'B  sizch  Dbsertstion  •)* 

fiomioemorated  Dec.  15  (Cal,  Byzant.),  [W.F.G.]  meats  and  show^ot  Leo  L 


I] 
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a  witness,"  ^  tain  elevAt  et  ottendit  Bacramenta 
ttniverso  populo  tanqoam  in  testimonium." 

(2)  Western  Church, — Obscure  and  rague  as  is 
the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  eleration  of 
the  encharist  in  the  Oriental  church,  there  is 
still  greater  uncertainty  when  it  became  the 
practice  of  the  West.  Gear  humbly  confesses 
his  ignorance  (^Kucholog.  p.  146,  §  158),  and  Bona 
acknowledges  the  same  (Ber,  Liiurg,  lib.  ii.  c  13, 
{  2),  and  professes  his  inability  to  discover  any 
trace  of  the  practice  in  the  ancient  sacramen- 
taries  or  the  codices  of  the  Ordo  Romanusy  or  in 
any  of  the  ancient  ritual  writers,  Alcuin,  Ama- 
larins,  WalafHd,  &c.  Indeed  there  is  little  doubt, 
as  is  acknowledged  by  all  learned  and  candid 
Romanists,  that  the  elevation  owes  its  introduc- 
tion to  the  spread  of  the  tenets  of  Berengarius, 
c  1050,  against  which  it  was  regarded  as  a  public 

¥rotest  (Muratori,  Liturg,  Roman,  Ksfus,  i.  227). 
his  practice  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
mediaeval  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  though 
it  had  little  or  no  authoritative  sanction  before 
the  13th  century.  Although  from  its  late  date 
the  Latin  practice  does  not  belong  to  the  period 
embraced  in  this  Dictionary,  we  may  mention 
that  the  position  of  the  elevation  in  the  Roman 
canon  differs  essentially  from  that  of  the  Greek 
church,  not  taking  place  until  after  the  fraction 
and  consecration  instead  of  before  it. 

(Binterim,  DenkwHrdig,  vol.  iv.  p.  3 ;  pp.  432, 
sq. ;  Bingham,  Orig,  Eccl,  bk.  xv.  c.  5,  §  4  ;  Neale, 
Eastern  Ch.  vol.  i.  p.  1,  p.  516 ;  Bona,  Rer,  Liiurg, 
lib.  ii.  c  13,  §  2 ;  Goar,  Euchotog,  p.  145  sq. ; 
Martene,  De  Eccl,  Rtt,  vol.  i.  p.  4i23 ;  Renaudot, 
Liturg,  Oriental  CoOeci,  L  265-271,  ii.  82,  572, 
608 ;  Scudamore,  NoHtia  Eiteharist.  ch.  vi.  §  10, 
p.  546  sq. ;  ch.  viu.  §  7,  p.  594  sq.)         [E.  V.] 

ELIBERITANUM  CONCILIUM.  [El- 
vira, Council  of.] 

ELIGIUS,  bishop  and  confessor,  ''gloriosus 
in  miraculis,"  at  Noyon ;  commemorated  Dec.  1 
CMart,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

ELLTAH,  the  prophet ;  commemorated  July 
4  (Cal.  Aitnen.\  July  20  (Col,  ByMant.\  Taksas  1 
=  Nov.  27  (Cal,  Ethiop,).  [W.  F.  G.] 

ELISHA,  the  prophet ;  commemorated  Senne 
20  =  June  14  (Cal,  Ethiop,,  Cal,  Byzant.),  Oct.  12 
(Cal,  Armen,);  also  Tekemt  19=  Oct.  16  (Cal. 
Ethiop.),  [W.  F.  G.] 

ELIZABETH.  (1)  Mother  of  John  the 
Baptist;  commemorated  Jakatit  16= Feb.  10 
(Cal,  Et/iiop,}, 

(9)  BavfiaTovpy6if  commemorated  April  24 
(Cal,  Byxatit),  [W.  F.  G.] 

ELODIA,  virgin,  and  martyr  with  Nunilo  at 
Osca;  commemorated  Oct.  22  (Mart,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

AlJILPIDIPHOBUS,  and  companions,  martyrs 
his  ditfvia,  A.D.  320;  commemorated  Nov.  2  (Cal. 
ofthecL).  [W.  F.  G.] 

the  kingdo.  (Hope),  daughter  of  Sophia  (Wis- 
fruit  of  the  viu  ^^^^^^^  ^.jlj  j^g,  gj^^^^  jj.^.^j^ 

Cyprian  (Eput.  17  /g^/  Rygant.)  [C] 

passages  bearmg  c  «         ^  u    ^ 

(c  2)  that  to  mix  wTJCIL  OP  (Eliberitanum  or 
the  Lord's  example;  ai>.  1»«W  at  Elvira  in  Gra- 
in  sanctifying  the  cup  of '\«r  Elvira  in  Catalonia. 
be  offered  alone,  as  neitheif*  »*•  own  acts  is  Era 
alone;  for  if  the  wine  be  oifea*  been  referred  to 
blood  of  Christ  begins  to  be  i^7  modems.    As 


EMBALMING 

Hosius  of  Cordttba  is  placed  second  of  the  nine- 
teen bishops  attending  it,  its  date  cannot  well 
have  been  earlier  than  313,  nor  later  than  324. 
And,  in  either  case,  its  canons  about  the  lapsed 
would  find  their  counterpart  in  those  of  AncjTS 
or  Nicaea.    Perhaps  the  later  date,  besides  being 
that  of  its  own  acts,  would  accord  best  with  the 
reference  to  it  by  Hosius  himself  in  the  lltk 
Sardicsn  canon,  which  Baluze  points  cut.     lu 
own  canons,   all    on   discipline,   seem   to  have 
amounted    to  fourscore  and  one;    but  Gratiaa 
and  others  cite  several  more  not  now  found  is 
its  acts.      Among   the  former,    absence    from 
church  for  three  consecutive  Sundays  is  pun- 
ished by  the  21st.   Superpository  fasts — on  which 
see  Bingham  xzi.  i.  25--to  be  observed  in  all 
other  months,  are  relaxed  in  July  and  August 
by  the  23rd.     Bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  co- 
habiting with  their  wives  are  threatened  with 
deprivation  in  the  33rd,  lights  in  cemeteries  are 
forbidden  during   the  day  by   the    34th,  and 
pictures  in  churches  by  the   36th.      A  huge 
dissertation  on  this  council,  in  three  books,  ad- 
dressed to  Clement  VIII.  by  Mendoza,  may  he 
read  in  Mansi,  ii.  58  and  seq.  [£.  S.  Ff.] 

EMANCIPATIO,  in  a  special  sense,  is  the 
setting  free  of  a  monk,  chosen  to  an  ecclesiastical 
dignity,  from  the  obedience  which  he  owes  to  his 
superior.  This  was  done  by  letters  under  the 
hand  of  the  abbat,  called  emancipatoriae  liUrae, 
A  form  of  such  letters  is  given  by  Petit  in  his 
edition  of  Theodore's  Penitential,  p.  143.  (Du- 
cange,  «.  v.),  [C] 

EMBALMING.  There  are  msny  testimonies 
to  the  observance  of  this  custom  among  the 
Christians  of  the  early  centuries.  That  it  was 
practised  in  the  case  of  martyrs  appears  froa 
the  instance  of  Tharacus  (A<^  Thoracis  ap. 
Baron,  an.  290,  n.  21),  to  wh(»n  it  was  denied 
by  his  persecutor  Maximus,  and  his  body  sen- 
tenced to  burning,  in  contempt  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection.  But  embalming  was  not 
confined  to  martyrs;  it  was  a  reproach  cast 
upon  Christians  generally  by  the  heathen  inter- 
locutor in  Minucius  Felix  (Octav,  c.  12,  §  6),  that 
<*  using  no  perfumes  for  their  bodies  .n  iife,  they 
required  all  costly  ointments  for  their  funerals.** 
Tertullian  also  (^Apol,  c  42)  is  a  witness  to  the 
general  observance  of  the  custom :  **  Let  the 
Sabaeans  know  that  more  of  their  costly  w^i.es  is 
spent  in  the  burial  of  Christians  than  in  offering 
incense  (fumigandis)  to  their  gods." 

The  practice  was  doubtless  derived  from  the 
Jews.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  only  recorded 
examples  are  those  of  Jacob  and  Joseph  (Gen.  L 
2, 26)  in  conformity  with  Egyptian  usage ;  but  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  observed  more  or  less 
generally  during  their  later  history ;  and  in  St. 
John's  description  of  our  Lord's  burial,  we  read 
that  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  and  Nicodemns  **  took 
the  body  of  Jesus  and  wound  it  in  linen  clothes 
with  the  spices,  as  the  manner  of  the  Jens  is  U 
burf/."  Our  Lord's  interpretation  of  the  pious 
offering  of  Mary  to  His  person  (Mark  xiv.  8), 
"  She  hath  anointed  my  body  to  the  burial  ** 
(4yr€Uptcurfi6y)  implies  the  use  of  unction  as  a 
recognized  practice.  Various  spices  were  «n»- 
ployed  for  the  embalming,  especially  myrrh ;  aO 
Prudentius  (Cathcmerin,  hym.  4>— 

*■  Aspersaque  myrrha  Sabseo 
Corpus  mrdicHmine  semM.** 
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Although  the  custom  of  embalming  was  com- 
mon to  Christians  and  heathens,  there  was  an 
essential  differenoe  in  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  practised.  As  a  pagan  ceremony  it  was 
intended  to  fiusilitate  cremation ;  with  the  Chris- 
tians, on  the  contrary,  to  whom  **the  old  irre- 
verence of  burning  "  was  always  abhorrent,  its 
object  was  to  preserve  the  body  from  corruption. 
It  was  doubtless  the  expression  of  that  reverential 
feeling  for  the  body,  as  having  been  the  temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  as  destined  for  restora- 
tion to  an  imperishable  existence,  by  which  the 
Christian  faith  was  exclusively  diaracterised 
among  all  the  religions  of  the  world.       [D.  B.] 

EMBER  DATS  (jejunia  quaiuor  temporwn). 
From  the  Latin  title  has  been  derived  the  name 
3f  these  seasons  in  most  European  languages, 
whether  by  translation  [e.  g,  the  French  les 
QuatrfTanpSj  or  the  Swedish  de  fyra  faste' 
ttderl  or  by  a  corruption  of  the  original  [«.  g, 
the  German  Quatember^  Dutch  Quat^Umper,  or 
Danish  Kvatember],  Hence  too,  if  we  consider 
the  wide-spread  use  of  the  expression  is  a 
probable  derivation  of  the  English  Ember; 
though  two  others  have  been  proposed,  one 
connecting  it  with  embers  in  the  sense  of  ashes, 
for  which  little  can  be  said,  and  the  other 
identifying  it  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ymbren,  a 
revolution  or  circuit,  to  which  it  has  been 
objected  that  all  church  seasons  are  necessarily 
recurrent.  [In  favour  of  this  last  view,  how- 
ever, may  be  cited  the  phrases  ymbren  dagaSy  etc., 
and  such  notices  as  the  canon  of  the  English 
council  of  Aenham,  given  below.]  On  the  sup- 
position that  the  derivation  from  the  Latin  is 
the  true  one,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  Danish 
form  Tamperdoujy  as  marking  an  intermediate 
sta^e  between  that  of  the  German  and  of  the 
English.  An  exception  to  the  above  rule  is  the 
Welsh  name,  Wythnos  y  Cydgoriau^  week  of  the 
united  choirs  or  processions. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
solemnity  of  the  Ember  Fasts,  we  find  them  at 
an  early  period  associated  with  the  invoking  of 
God's  blessing  on  each  of  the  four  seasons  as 
it  came  round  in  its  turn,  and  the  special 
striving  by  prayers  and  fasting  to  merit  such 
blessings.  Still,  on  the  earliest  occasion  on 
which  we  meet  with  a  mention  of  these  fasts, 
this  idea  does  not  seem  to  have  been  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  writer.  The  passage  in  question 
occurs  in  the  treatise  de  HaeresSbus  of  Philas- 
trius,  bishop  of  Brixia,  in  the  middle  of  the  4th 
century.  As  the  passage  is  of  some  importance, 
we  think  it  well  to  quote  it  at  length.  Afler 
citing  Zech.  viii.  19,  as  referring  to  the 
subject,  he  proceeds  " .  ,  .  .  ut  mysteria  Chris- 
tianitatis  ipsis  quatuor  jejuniis  nuntiata  cognos- 
ceremus.  Nam  per  annum  quatuor  jejunia  in 
ecclesia  celebrantur;  in  Natali  primum,  deinde 
in  Pascha,  tertium  in  Epiphania,  quartum  in 
Penteooste.  Nam  in  Natali  Salvatoris  Domini 
je)unandoroe:t,  demie  in  Paschae  Quadragesima, 
atque  in  Ascensione  itidem  in  caelum  post 
Paccha  die  quadragesimo,  inde  usque  ad  Pente- 
costen  diebus  decem:  id  quod  postea  fecerunt 
beati  Apostoli  post  Ascensionem  jejuniis  et 
orationibus  insistentes.*'  {Haeres.  119,  in  Pati-ol, 
xii.  1286.)  It  seems  certain  here,  whatever  the 
explanation  may  be,  whether  of  a  false  reading 
in  th€    text,  or  c'  an  unusual  meaning  of  the 


word,  that,  as  Fabricius  (pot,  in  loc.)  svggests. 
the  fast  in  Epiphania  refers  to  the  season  of  tht 
Ascension,  both  from  the  position  assigned  to  it 
between  Easter  and  Pentecost,  and  A'om  the 
subsequent  reference  to  the  Ascension. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  first  definite  mention  of 
these  fasts  as  associated  with  the  beginnings  of 
the  four  seasons.  Among  the  works  of  Leo  I., 
are  found  numerous  sermons  for  each  of  the 
fasts,  which  are  spoken  of  as  the  fast  decimi 
mensis  (^Serm,  12-20),  the  fast  in  Quadrageeima 
(Serm.  39-50),  the  fast  in  Peniecoste  (Serm, 
78-80),  and  the  fast  septimi  menetM  (Serm, 
86-94)  respectively :  and  in  one  passage  {Serm. 
19,  c.  2;  vol.  i.  p.  59,  ed.  Ballerini),  he  thus 
associates  the  fasts  with  the  seasons  they 
introduce,  '^  jejunium  vemum  in  Quadragesima, 
aestivum  in  Pentecoste,  autumnale  in  mense 
septimo,  hiemale  autem  in  hoc  qui  est  decimus 
celebramus."  Further,  he  appears  to  speak  of 
thb  practice  as  resting  on  apostolical  authority 
{Serm,  80,  c  1 ;  p.  316),  meaning,  probably,  that 
resting  on  the  authority  of  his  church,  they 
claim«l  the  respect  due  to  apostolic  ordinances. 
The  autumnal  fast  does  not  seem  to  hfi  mentioned 
before  the  time  of  Leo  L,  for  it  will  have  been 
observed  that  the  arrangement  in  Philastrina 
is  different.  Perhaps,  however,  Leo  or  some  of  . 
his  predecessors  may  have  added  to  three  existing 
ancient  fasts  this  fourth  one,  and  then  associated 
the  four  seasons  of  the  year  with  these  four  re- 
gularly recurring,  Vsts. 

The  particular  days  on  which  it  was  incumbent 
to  fast  at  the  Ember  seasons  according  to  the 
Roman  rule  were  Wednesday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday ;  thus  Leo  (Serm,  80,  c  4,  p.  320) 
enjoins  '*Quarta  et  sexta  feria  jejunemus, 
Sabbato  autem  apud  beatissimum  Petrum  Apo- 
stolum  vigilias  celebremus."  Augustine  (Epist. 
36,  ad  (JcSutanwiiy  c.  8 ;  vol.  ii.  105,  ed.  Gaume) 
seems  to  speak  simply  of  the  particular  days  of 
the  week  on  which  the  local  Roman  church  fasted 
in  its  ordinary  practice. 

It  has  been  said  that  Leo  (Serm,  18,  c  2 ;  p.  57), 
asserts  that  the  fasts  of  the  four  seasons  were 
celebrated  "  in  universa  ecclesia ;"  but  an 
examination  of  the  passage  will  show  that  he  is 
referring  to  the  institution  of  fasts  generally. 
Indeed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  fasts  of 
the  four  seasons  were  at  first  only  observed  in 
that  part  of  the  church  in  immediate  dependence 
on  Rome.  The  language  of  Augustine  will  not 
allow  us  to  suppose  that  the  same  state  of 
things  prevailed  in  Africa ;  the  church  in  north 
Italy  differed,  at  any  rate  in  not  making  Satur- 
day a  fast.  (Ambrose  apud  August.,  Epiti,  86  ad 
Casulanwn  c  32 ;  ed,  cit,  120).* 

In  the  eastern  church  there  is  no  trace  what- 
ever of  an  observance  of  the  Ember  seasons.  The 
passage  of  Athanasius,  which  some  have  quoted 
in  support  of  a  different  conclusion  (Apoi,  de  fuga^ 
c  6 ;  vol.  i.  p.  323,  ed.  Bened.),  merely  proves 
the  existence  of  a  fast  at  Pentecost.  With  this 
may  be  compared  an  allusion  in  the  Apostolio 
Coftstitutiona  (lib.  v.  c  20). 

Not  only  is  there  thus  a  lack  of  evidence 
to  establish  the  existence  of  the  usage  in  earl} 
times  OS  aught  but  a  local  Roman  custom,  but 
we  find  Jerome  protesting  against  the  multiply- 

•  S(«  on  this  point  Qoetoeirs  sixth  DIsHertstkin  «)» 
pended  to  hu  edition  of  Leo  I. 
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iag  of  obligatory  fasts,  and  clearly  recognizing 
no  fast  but  Lent  as  of  universal  obligation  (Kpitt. 
41  ad  MarceUam  c  2 ;  toL  L  189,  ed.  ViUlarsi ; 
eC  vi.  750). 

Nor  if  we  take  illustrations  from  a  somewhat 
later  period  shall  we  find  the  practice  uniformly 
established.  Thus  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  (ob. 
circa  542  a.d.),  carefully  specifies  the  fiists  which 
the  order  was  to  observe,  but  ignores  the  Ember 
seasons  altogether,  and  indeed,  his  rule  is 
hardly  compatible  with  the  existence  of  the 
latter  {RegtiUa  8,  Bened.  c  41 ;  p.  88,  ed.  Venice, 
1723). 

Later  still  Isidore  cf  Seville  (ob.  636,  A.D.), 
speaks  of  the  four  fasts  which  are  to  be  observed 
in  the  chui-ch,  **  secundum  Script uras  sacras,*' 
mentioning  those  in  Lent,  Pentecost,  the  seventh 
month,  and  [on  the  authority  of  Jeremiah 
xxxvi.  9],  the  Calends  of  November  (de  off,  Eccl. 
i.  cc.  36  sqq.).  He  afterwards  mentions  in 
addition  to  these  four,  that  on  the  Calends  of 
January  and  others. 

As  regards  the  Galilean  church,  the  Ember 
seasons  do  not  seem  to  have  been  established 
much  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The 
second  council  of  Tours  (567  a.d.)  in  prescribing 
the  fasts  to  be  observed  by  monks,  makes  no 
mention  whatever  of  the  fasts  of  the  four 
seasons — the  various  Galilean  Liturgies  published 
by  Mabillon  equally  ignore  them ;  and  the 
language  of  the  coancil  of  Maintz  [813  A.D.],  in 
ordering  their  observance,  seems  to  imply  a 
recently  established  institution, "  Constituimus  ut 
quatuor  tempora  anni  ah  omnibus  cum  jejunio 
observentur,  hoc  est  in  mense  Martio  hebdomada 
prima,  et  feria  quarta,  et  sexta,  et  Sabbato.  .  .  . 
similiter  in  mense  Junio  hebdomada  secunda,  in 
mense  Septembris  hebdomada  tertia,  in  mense 
Decembris  hebdomada  prima,  quae  fuerit  plena 
ante  vigiliam  Nativitatis  Domini  sicut  est  in 
Romana  Ecclesia  traditum."  {Concil,  Moguni. 
can.  34;  Labbe  vii.  1249).  We  also  meet 
with  capitularies  of  the  Carlovingian  kings 
to  the  same  effect  (see  e.  g.  lib.  v.  151 ;  vol.  i.  p. 
854,  ed.  Baluzius.  See  also  one  of  769  A.D., 
ib,  p.  192). 

To  return  now  to  the  Roman  church  properly 
so  called,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  reason  to 
doubt  whether  even  there  the  spring  fast  was 
not  at  first  really  Lent  itself,  and  not  the  three 
special  days.  It  is  pointed  out  by  Muratori  (see 
below)  c.  3,  that  while  Leo  in  his  sermons  on 
the  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  fasts,  alludes  to 
the  three  days  Wednc^ay,  Friday,  and  Saturday ; 
he  yet  in  his  sermons  on  the  spring  fast  in  no 
way  refers  to  them,  and  indeed  it  is  difficult  in 
any  case  to  see  the  meaning  of  a  fast  within  the 
limits  of  another  fast,  except  it  were  meant  to  be 
of  a  mora  rigorous  kind,  of  which  in  the  present 
case  we  have  no  evidence. 

Some  would  attempt  to  solve  this  difficulty  by 
supposing  that  the  Ember  seasons  were  originally 
instituted  as  times  for  ordination,  but  it  certainly 
appears  that  this  theory  cannot  be  borne  out  by 
facts  (see  e,  g,  Amalarius  Fortunatus,  de  Eccl, 
Off,  ii.  2,  and  cf.  Muratori  c  3).  Everything 
paints  to  the  conclusion  that  the  solemnity 
attaching  to  the  seasons  led  to  their  being 
chosen  as  fitting  tiroes  for  the  rite.  The  theory 
of  Muratori  seems  very  probable,  that  the  spiing 
fast  is  really  Lent  itself,  and  that  the  fixing  of 
the  three  days  is  due  to  a  later  development. 
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Among  other  evidence  referred  t4i  by  hSm  is  At 
fact  that  in  some  anaent  Roman  sacrameBtariei^* 
when  notice  is  appointed  to  be  given  of  the  fiuts 
of  the  fourth,  seventh,  and  tenth  months,  m 
mention  is  made  of  the  spring  fast,  Lent  beiag 
assumed  to  be  known  from  other  aouroea.  (For 
instances  of  this  see  Cardinal  Bona,  £enim 
lAiurgg.,  lib.  iL  c  16;  voL  iL  p.  343,  ed.  An^. 
Taur.  1753 ;  and  Thomasins,  Codices  Sacranm- 
torum,  lib.  i.  c82;  p.  113.)  We  may  farther 
refer  to  the  rule  of  the  English  council  of 
Cloveshoe  (747  A.D.),  which  orders  that  no  one 
should  neglect  '*jejuniorum  tempora.  id  est, 
quarti,  septimi  et  decimi  mensis,"  and  that  due 
notice  should  always  be  given  of  each  {GmciL 
Chvea.  can.  18 ;  Labbe  vi.  1578).  It  is  inter- 
esting to  add  here  that  the  introduction  of  the 
fasts  of  the  four  seasons  is  referred  by  a  later 
English  council  (that  of  Aenham  [1009  A.D.Jlthe 
locality  of  which  appears  to  be  unknown,)  to 
Gregory  the  Great,  *'et  jejunia  qnataor  tem- 
porum,  quae  Ju,bren  vocant  et  caetera  omnia 
prout  sanctus  Gregorius  imposuit  genti  Anglomm, 
conservantor  "  {Condi,  Aenkam,  can.  16 ;  Labbe 
ix.  792). 

Among  other  evidence  in  favour  of  this  theory 
may  be  mentioned  an  epistle  in  the  False  Decre- 
tals bearing  the  name  of  pope  Callistus  (ob. 
223  A.D.),  which  orders  that  to  the  three  alrndy 
existing  fasts,  a  fcurth  should  be  added.  Now 
it  may  be  reasonably  argued  that  the  author, 
Isidore,  put  the  matter  in  accordance  with  what 
he  himself  believed  to  be  the  state  of  the  ca$e, 
and  that  thus  we  obtain  an  insight  into  the 
tradition  existing  in  his  time  (circa  800  A.D.). 
A  similar  remark  as  to  Callistus,  occurs  in  a 
MS.  of  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius,  in  the  Am- 
brosian  library.  Although  the  statement  is  of 
course  false,  still  the  origin  of  the  forgery  may 
have  been  that  the  writer  wished  to  embody 
what  he  himself  believed  to  be  the  fact,  namely, 
that  the  fourth  (spring)  fiist  was  added  on  later 
A  capitulary  also  of  Ahyte  or  Atto,  bishop  of 
Vercellae  about  945  A.D.,  mentions  the  three 
fasts  in  a  similar  way  (Patrol,  cxxxiv.  43). 

Not  only  does  this  doubt  exist  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  spring  fast,  but  there  seems  much  reason 
for  supposing  that  at  one  time  it  did  not  neces- 
sarily fall  in  Lent  at  all,  but  was  fixed  in  the 
first  week  in  March,  though  afterwards  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  it  was  fixed  within  Len* 
always ;  also  the  summer  fast  was  at  one  time 
placed  in  the  second  week  of  June,  and  there- 
fore did  not  necessarily  fall  at  Pentecost.  The 
council  of  Maintz,  it  will  have  been  observed, 
speaks  of  the  fast  as  occurring  in  the  first  week  uf 
March,  Lent  not  being  mentioned  at  all ;  simi- 
larly also  for  the  summer  fast.  So  too  the  Orde 
HotiuxnuSf  **in  primo  mense  (Le,  March)  quarta 
et  sexta  teria  et  Sabbato  in  prima  hebdomada 
ipsius  mensis  primum  jejunium  celebratur. 
Secundum  in  quai*to  mense  (ue.  June)  in  secunda 
hebdomada  ipsius  mensis.  Tertium  jejanium 
septimi  mensis,  id  est  Septembris,  tertia  hebdo- 
mada ipsius  mensis.  Quartum  decimi  mensis, 
id  est  Decembris,  quarta  hebdomada  ante  Natalem 
Domini"  (i.  33,  ed.  Hittorp;  cf.  also  Rabanus 
Maurus  de  Inst,  Cler.  ii.  24;  and  Amalarins 
de  Ecd,  off,  iL  1).  Again  in  manj  ancient 
sacramentaries  we  have  manv  things  pointing  to 
the  same  result;  e.g,  in  tlie  Gclasiam  Sacrth 
mentary^  we  find  a  notice  '*  Istae  orationea  o  uaf 
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Mqnaiitiir  primo  Sabbato  in  menae  primo  sunt 
liiveudae"  (Patrol,  Izziv.  1069,  and  cf.  others 
cited  by  Maratori,  p.  26  ).  One  more  example 
may  saifice :  the  council  of  Aiz  la  Chapelle 
(817  A.D.),  orders  that  no  &st  should  be  in  the 
week  of  Pentecost,  **msi  statuti  fuerint  dies 
jejuni! "  (Cone  Afjuisgran.  can.  51 ;  Labbe  vii. 
1511).  Consequently,  while  the  summer  fast 
might  fall  in  the  week  of  Pentecost,  it  did  not 
necessarily  do  so.  It  seems  therefore  not  un- 
reasonable to  infer  that  at  one  time  the  church 
celebrated  the  fasts  of  the  four  seasons  according 
to  this  rule,  a  change  being  subsequently  made 
to  the  present  plan. 

We  must  now  refer  to  the  Ember  seasons  as 
times  specially  fixed  for  the  ordinations  of  the 
clergy.  We  hare  before  said  that  they  were  in 
all  probability  fixed  at  these  times  from  the 
solemnity  attaching  to  them,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  we  find  no  trace  of  such  a  connexion  earlier 
than  the  time  of  Gelasius,  who  enjoins  **  ordi- 
nationes  etiam  presbyterorum  et  diaconorum  nisi 
certis  temporibus  et  diebus  exercere  non  debent, 
id  est  quarti  mensis  jejnnio,  septimi  et  decimi, 
sed  et  etiam  Quadragesimalis  initi!  ac  mediana 
Quadragesimae  die  sabbati  jejunio  circa  vesperam 
noverint  celebrandas"  {Epist.  9  ad  Epiaoopos 
Luoaniae  et  BrtUtiontmj  ell;  Patrol,  fix.  52). 
It  will  be  obserred  that  two  periods  in  Lent  are 
specified  here,  a  piece  of  evidence  in  favour  of 
Muratori's  view  that  the  spring  fast  is  Lent  its<>If. 

The  Gelasian  &tcramentary  also  furnishes  a 
form  for  this  ordinance,  which  is  headed,  **  Ordo 
qualiter  in  Romana  sedis  apostolicae  ecclesia 
presbyteri,  diaconi  ve\  subdiaconi  eligendi  sint, 
mensis  i.  iv.  rii.  et  x.  Sabbatorum  die  in  xii. 
lectionibns  ....**  {/'atrol.  Ixxit.  1069).  Again, 
the  Gregonan  Sacramentary  enjoins  that  the 
greater  orders  are  to  be  conferred  only  **in 
Sabbatis  duodecim  lectionum  per  quatuor  tem- 
pera" (Greg.  Sac,  219,  and  cf.  Menard's  note). 
The  same  order  is  laid  down  in  the  Pontifical  of 
Egbert,  archbishop  of  York  from  732-766  A.D. 
(p.  8,  ed.  Surtees  Society). 

The  irregularity  as  to  the  time  of  the  Ember 
seasons  evidently  continued  down  to  a  late  period. 
Thus  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  oounci)  of  Maintz 
is  repeated  two  hundred  and  £fty  years  after 
(1072  A.D.),  by  a  council  of  Rouen  {Concil.  Ro- 
thom.  can.  9;  Labbe  ix.  1227);  and  the  fre- 
quency with  which  conciliar  rules  occur  on  the 
bubject  prove  how  unsettled  the  matter  was. 
(See  f.g.  the  regulations  of  the  council  of  Seli- 
genstadt  [1022  A.D.,  can.  2;  Labbe  ix.  845],  of 
those  of  Placentia  [1095  A.D.,  can.  14 ;  t&.  x.  504], 
and  Clermont  [can.  27 ;  ib.  508],  and  even  of 
Oxford  [1222  A.D.,  can.  8 ;  A.  xi.  2741  in  the 
very  last  of  which  we  still  meet  with  the 
mention  of  Martii  prima  hebdomada.)  The 
system  followed  in  later  centuries  is  ordinarily 
referred  to  the  rule  as  laid  down  in  the  councils 
of  Placentia  and  Clermont. 

It  may  be  well  very  briefly  to  sum  up  our 
results.  The  observance  of  the  Elmber  seasons 
is  purely  a  western  institution,  there  being 
no  certain  trace  of  it  whatever  in  the  eastern 
church.  It  was  doubtless  at  first  a  rite  merely 
of  the  local  Roman  church,  whence  it  gradually 
spread  throughout  the  west,  and  established 
itself  in  Gaul  and  Spain  by  the  eighth  century, 
and  in  England  possibly  earlier,  through  its 
special  connection  with  Gregory. 

CHRIST.  A:iiT. 


It  IS  perhaps  not  impossible  that  tne  develof  • 
ment  of  the  practice  in  the  Roman  ehurch  ma/ 
have  been  something  to  this  effect.  Fasts  at  the 
times  of  Lent,  Pentecost,  and  the  Nativity,  are 
certainly  very  ancient;  the  periods  of  these 
would  roughly  correspond  vrith  three  of  the 
four  seasons,  and  thus  some  bishop  of  Rome,  Leo 
or  one  of  his  predecessors,  may  have  oonceired 
the  idea  of  making  them  symbolize  the  return  of 
the  seasons,  and  so  added  the  one  necessary  to 
complete  the  four.  It  would  soon  come  to  pass 
then  that  they  would  be  spoken  of  as  originally 
ordained  with  that  view.  The  length  of  Mch 
fast  having  been  more  or  less  settled,  and  the  fasts 
being  now  more  specially  associated  with  the 
seasons,  the  spring  and  summer  fasts  would 
come  more  and  more  to  be  viewed  independently 
of  Lent  and  Pentecost,  and  hence  they  would  fall 
occasionally  outside  these  seasons.  Finally,  the 
inconveniences  arising  from  such  irregularities 

'  may  have  caused  the  ultimate  settlement  of  the 
matter  in  its  present  form. 

I  For  the  matter  of  the  foregoing  article,  I  am 
especially  indebted  to  Muratori's  De  iv.  Temponun 

I  jejuniiM  disqmtitio  (in  his  Anecdota^  vol.  i.  246-266 ; 
Mediolani  1 697) ;  also  to  Bingham's  Antiquities 
of  the  Churchy  book  xxi.  ch.  2,  and  Binterim's 
DenkwOrdigkeiten  der  Chritt'Katholischen  Kirc/ie, 
vol.  V.  part  2,  133  sqq.  Reference  may  also  be 
made  to  Valfredus,  De  usu  et  institutione  jejfmii 
quutuor  temporumf  Bononiae,  1771.  [R.  S.] 

EMBLEM.    [SrvBOL.] 

EMBOLISMUS,  also  EMBOLIS,  EMBO- 
LUM,  (1)  an  inserted  or  intercalated  prayer; 
the  name  given  to  the  prayer  which  in  almost 
all  ancient  liturgies  follows  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
I  founded  on  one  or  both  of  the  two  last  petitions. 
It  is  so  called  because  it  is  interposed  here,  and 
what  had  been  already  asked  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer  is  expanded,  and  it  is  more  clearly  ex- 
pressed what  evils  we  seek  to  be  delivered  from, 
viz.  past,  present,  and  future,  together  with  the 
saints  by  whose  intercession  we  strengthen  our 
prayer,  viz.  the  B.  V.  Mary,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul, 
and  St,  Andrew  (Bona,  Her.  Lit"rg,  ii.  c  15  §  2). 
Amalarius  (a.d.  810)  says  of  it,  ^  in  consumma- 
tione  orationis  venit  clausula  universas  petitiones 
et  preoes  nostras  collecta  brevitate  concludens  " 
(Amalar.  De  EccL  Offic,  iii.  29).  The  Emholis- 
mus  was  usually  repeated  by  the  priest  in  a  low 
voice,  symbolizing  the  silence  during  the  period 
that  our  Lord  lay  in  the  grave ;  but  in  the  Am- 
brosian  rite  it  was  always  pronounced  aloud 
(Macri,  Hierolex.  a.  v.).  This  practice,  which 
has  left  very  faint  traces  in  the  Western  church, 
being  reduced  in  the  Roman  and  Ambrosian 
rites  to  **  Libera  nos  quaesumus  Domine  ab 
omni  malo,"  holds  a  more  important  place  in 
Oriental  liturgies.  The  Emboiiamua  is  not,  how- 
ever, found  in  the  liturgies  of  St.  Chryaostom 
and  St.  Basil,  but  appears  in  those  of  St.  James, 
St.  Mark,  and  Theodore  the  Interpreter,  as  well 
as  in  the  Armenian,  Mozarabic,  and  Coptic  St. 
Basil.  As  examples  of  the  shorter  Embolismua 
we  give  that  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  **  And 
lead  us  not  into  temptation,  0  Lord,  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  who  knowest  our  infirmity ;  but  deliver 
us  from  the  Evil  One,  and  his  works,  and  every 
assault  ami  will  of  his,  for  the  sake  of  Thy  Holy 
name  which  is  called  upon  our  lowliness  "  (As- 
seman.  vol.  v.  p.  51),  and  the  Syriac  St.  James^ 
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**  0  Lord  our  God,  lead  us  not  into  temptation 
which  we  devoid  of  strength  are  not  able  to 
bear,  bat  also  with  the  temptation  make  a  way 
of  escape,  that  we  may  be  able  to  bear  it,  and 
deliver  as  from  evil  through  Jesus  Christ,'*  &c. 
(Renaad.  vol.  ii.  p.  40). 

(Neale,  Eastern  Churchy  part  i.  1,  p.  513; 
2,   pp.   627-629;    Scadamore,    Noiit,    Euckar, 

S572  ;  Binterim,   Denkumrd.   iv.  3,   p.   465 ; 
acri,  Hierolex. ;  Ducange,  Glossar,  s.  v.)  [E.V.] 

(2)  Embolisrnus  also  designates  the  excess  of 
the  solar  year  over  twelve  lunar  months,  com- 
monly called  the  Epact.  See  Durandus,  Ra- 
tionale, viii.  10.    (Ducange,  «.  v.).  [C] 

EMBOLOS.  A  covered  portico  or  cloister ; 
in  ecclesiastical  language  a  cloister  surrounding 
the  external  walls  of  a  church,  serving  as  an 
ambulatory  in  hot,  rainy,  and  dirty  weather,  and 
altio  affording  a  convenient  passage  for  the  priests 
.mid  ministers  of  the  church  from  the  berna  and 
diaconiimm  to  the  narthex,  used  at  Ck)nstantiuople 
.  by  the  patriarch  when  he  proceeded  to  wash  feet 
in  the  narthex,  Codinus  speaks  of  these  cloisters 
being  vaulted,  and  Goar  of  their  walls  being  orna- 
mented with  mosaic  pictures.  Such  porticos  ran 
along  the  N.  and  S.  sides  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia 
at  Constantinople  (Ducange,  Cofistan.  ChrL'ttum. 
lib.  iii.  c.  16),  and  surrounded  the  churches  of  St. 
Michael  at  Anaplas,  and  the  Deipara  at  Jerusalem, 
on  all  sides  bat  the  ea8t(Procop.  de  Aedijic,  lib.  i. 
c.  8,  lib.  V.  c  6).  It  was  in  "the  right  einbolos" 
of  St.  Sophia — that  the  summary  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  so-called  eighth  general  council,  that 
of  Constantinople  in  870,  were  drawn  up  (Labbe, 
Condi,  viii.  1421).  In  Moschus  {Prat.  S/iirituat. 
i  66  apud  Coteler.  Ec<^.  Oraec.  Monum.  ii.  390) 
we  read  of  an  archimandrite  named  George,  who 
buried  in  "  the  right  embolos "  of  a  church  he 
was  erecting,  the  body  of  an  ascetic  who  had 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  and  warned  him 
where  he  would  find  his  corpse. 

(Goar,  Eucfiolog.  p.  627 ;  Allatius,  de  Templis, 
Epist.  ii.  {  4 ;  Ducange,  Gloss.  Graec).    [E.  V.] 

EMEBENTIANA,  virgin,  martyr  at  Rome ; 
commemorated  Jan.  23  (Mart.  Rom,  Vet.,  Bedae, 
Adouis,  Usaardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EMEBITENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Merida, 
Council  of.] 

EMILIANXIS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Lower  Ar- 
menia with  Dionysius  and  Sebastian ;  commemo- 
rated Feb.  8  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Hkron.,  Adoni-s, 
Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  in  Numidia,  with  Agapius  aud 
Secundinus,  bishops ;  commemorated  April  29 
(Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(8)  Martyr  at  Dorostorum ;  commemorated 
July  18  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(4)  Deacon,  martyr  at  Cordova  with  Hiere- 
mias ;  commemorated  Sept  17  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(6)  Presbyter  and  confessor  in  Tarragona; 
commemorated  Nov.  12  (lb.) 

(6)  Confessor  in  Africa ;  commemorated  Dec. 
6  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EMLLIUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Africa,  with 
Castu:i ;  commemorated  May  22  (Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi,  Cal.  Carth.). 

(2)  Martyr  in  Sardinia ;  commemorated  May 
*I8  (MarU  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi> 


(8)  Martyr  at  Capoa ;  GommeiDonit«d  Oct  • 
(Mart.  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).       [W.  F.  a] 

EMTTHEBIUS,  martyr  with  Celedonios  A 
Calagurris ;  commemorated  March  3  (Mart.  Ram. 
Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EMPHOTION  (*EM^<6Ti4>r)  is  one  of  tbi 
names  for  the  white  robe  (i^ofiSXiov)  with  whicb 
persons  were  invested  at  baptism.  The  name  it 
no  doubt  derived  trota  the  ^^enlightcoing"  attri- 
buted to  the  baptismal  ceremony.  See  Baftbh, 
pp.  156,  163.  [C] 

EMPHYTEUSIS  (^l,ti^lrr9Vfnt),  a  manner 
of  letting  real  property,  at  first  confined  to  waste 
lands  requiring  much  outlay  to  bring  them  under 
cultivation,  but  afterwards  applied  to  any  real 
property. 

Emphyteusis  is  a  contract  by  which  the  bene- 
ficial ownership  of  real  property  (res  immobiiis) 
is  transferred  by  the  proprietor  to  another, 
either  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  ten  years,  or 
for  a  life  or  lives,  or  in  perpetuity,  in  considera- 
tion of  an  annual  payment.  It  differs  from  mere 
letting  (locatio),  in  that  by  emphyteusis  bene- 
ficial ownership  is  transferred  for  the  term, 
while  by  letting  only  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
pi*oduce  is  transferred ;  in  that  its  use  is  conHoed 
to  real  property ;  and  in  that  it  cannot  be  for  « 
less  term  than  ten  years.  It  differs  from  feudal 
tenure  (feodum),  in  that  it  requires  periodical 
payments,  not  personal  service,  to  be  giren  to 
the  lord  or  proprietor. 

Emphyteusis  is  either  ecclesiastical  or  Ur. 
Ecclesiastical  emphyteusis  is  a  contract  by  whick 
property  belonging  to  a  church,  monastery,  oi 
other  religious  foundation,  is  granted.  This 
differs  from  lay  emphyteusis  [See  Smith's  Dicr. 
OF  Geieek  and  Roman  Antiq.  a.  v.]  principallr 
in  that  it  requires  the  assent  of  the  bishop,  and 
must  clearly  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  or 
foundation  which  grants  it;  a  provision  no  doubt 
intended  to  check  the  alienation  of  church  pro- 
perty by  ecclesiastical  persons.  [Alicnatioh 
OP  CuuBCH  Pbopeety:  Property  of  the 
Church.] 

(Ferraris,  Prompta  BAliotheca,  a.  v.  **  Emphr- 
teusis.")  [C.] 

EMPRESMUS  C^fiwinifffUs),  the  great  coo- 
flagration ;  commemorated  Sept.  1  (CaL 
Hyzani.).  [W.  F.  a] 

EMUNITAS.    [Immuntties.] 

ENA^OTA,  ENAFODLA  Qtwwti^^m). 
In  the  Liber  Pontificalis,  we  read  that  pofe 
pHschal  gave  to  a  church  ^'canistra  enafbta  ex 
argento  duo,  pens.  lib.  x.**  two  coronae  of  nine 
lights,  weighing  ten  pounds.  And  Valentine  IL 
gave  **canistra  ennafodia  duo  pens.  lib.  xv.** 
Compare  Canister,  Corona,  £xafota.  (Du- 
cange, s.  r.)  [C] 

ENCAENIA.    [Dedication-Festival.] 

ENCHANTMENT.    [MAOia] 

ENCHEIRION  CEyx^lpu^),  the  napkin 
with  which  the  priest  wipes  his  hands,  worn  at 
the  girdle.  Towards  the  end  of  the  letter  of 
Nicephorus  of  Constantinople  to  pope  Leo  (in  the 
Acta  Cone.  Ephes.  p.  313,  ed.  Commelin,  1691X 
we  read  of  a  stole  and  an  encheuKm  em- 
broidered with  gold.  It  is  described  by  Gw- 
manus  of  Constantinople  (Th9»ia  MjfsL  ^  15<]^ 
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rd.  Pans,  1560)  thus :  **  The  cncheirion,  which 
hangs  to  the  girdle,  is  the  napjcin  which  wipes 
his  hands ;  and  to  have  a  napkin  at  the  girdle  is 
typical  of  him  who  washed  his  hands  and  said, 
*  1  am  innocent '  (Matt,  zxvii.  24)."  (Snicer's 
Thesaurus,  s.  v.)  [C] 

ENCOLPION  C^ytcSKwiov,  that  which  is 
worn  on  the  breast),  the  name  anciently  given 
to  small  caskets  worn  round  the  necks  of  the 
faithful,  containing  usually  either  relics  or  a 
copy  of  the  Gospels. 

The  use  of  these  portable  reliquaries  is  of 
the  highest  antiquity;  Chrysostom  (Quod  Christus 
sit  Dmtt,  p.  571  £,  ed.  Ben.)  speaks  of  particles 
of  the  true  CroM  being  suspended  from  the 
nscks  both  of  men  and  women,  enclosed  in  gold. 


In  1571  two  such  reliquaries,  made  of  gold, 
were  found  in  tombs  belonging  to  the  ancient 
cemetery  of  the  Vatican;  they  are  square  in 
form,  and  are  furnished  with  rings  which  indi- 
cate their  use ;  on  one  side  they  bear  the  mono- 
gram of  Christ,  between  the  A  and  A  (see 
woodcut).  These  probably  date  from  the  4th 
century. 

The  pectoral  cross  worn  by  bishops  was  also 
called    encolpion.      The    oldest    specimen    now 
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words,  addressed  apparently  to  Satan:  Crvx 
EST  VITA  Miui  II  MOBS  INIMICK  TiBi ;  a  cavity 
closed  by  a  screw  appears  to  bare  been  intended 
for  relics.  Reliquaries  in  the  form  of  a  cross 
are  first  mentioned  by  Gregorv  the  Great.  He 
sent  one  of  them  to  queen  Theodelinda  with  a 
fragment  of  the  true  cross ;  this  still  exists  at 
Monza,  and  is  used  by  the  provost  of  the 
ancient  church  in  that  city  when  he  officiates 
pontifically.  An  engraving  of  it  may  be  found 
in  Frisi's  Memo'ie  deila  Chiese  Monzese  (p.  52). 
Two  amulets  given  to  this  princess  by  the 
same  pontiff  for  th«  use  of  her  children  are  still 
preserved  among  the  eelebrated  treasures  of 
Monza,  one  of  which  contains  a  piece  of  the  true 
cross,  the  other  a  fragment  of  the  Gospels  (Greg. 
Magn.  Epiti.  ziv.  12).  Engravings  of  these  ob- 
jects are  given  by  Mozzoni  {TaooU  crcn.  delta 
stor,  eccl,  vol.  vii  p.  79).  The  same  volume  of 
the  same  work  also  contains  (pp.  77  and  84) 
drawings  of  other  reliquaries  of  the  highest 
interest — namely,  some  of  the  vases  in  which 
oil  from  the  sacred  lamps  of  the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs  had  been  sent  by  Gregory  to  Theodelinda. 
[Ampdlla.] 

From  the  same  pope  we  also  learn  (Episi.  U 
36 ;  vu.  26)  that  filings  from  St.  Peter's  chains 
were  sometimes  enclosed  in  small  golden  keys. 
He  himself  had  sent  one  of  these  consecrated 
keys  to  Childebert,  king  of  the  Franks,  to 
wear  hung  from  his  neck  '*as  a  protection 
from  all  evils "  — "  Claves  sancti  Petri,  in 
quibus  de  vinculis  catenarum  ejus  inclusnra 
est,  Azcellentiae  vestrae  direzimus  quae  collo 
vestro  suspensae  a  mails  vos  omnibus  tueantur  " 
{Episi.  vi.  6).  An  illustrious  Gaul  named  Dina- 
mius  also  received,  from  the  same  pontiff,  a 
small  cross  of  gold,  containing  a  similar  relic 
{Epist,  iii.  33) — "  Tmnsmisimus  autem  B.  Petri 
apostoli  bencdictionfm  crucem  parvulam,  cui  de 
catenis  ejus  beneficia  sunt  inserta."  [Eulooiae.] 
Nicephorus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (f  828), 
speaks  of  an  encolpion  set  in  gold,  one  side  of 
which  was  formed  of  crystal,  the  othei 
of  enamel  {tlKoviaiiini  8«'  iyKa^atots) ; 
containing  another  encolpion,  in  which 
fragments  of  the  true  cross  were  ar- 
ranged in  a  pattern  {ivrrrvmtiihtu) 
{Acta  Cone,  Ephes,,  pp.  312,  313,  ed. 
Commelin,  1591). 

The  whole  subject  of  these  reliquariea 
might  receive  abundant  illustration 
from  the  records  and  the  remains  of 
mediaeval  antiquity,  were  that  period 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  work. 
[See  Amulet.] 

(Meursius's  Olossarium  and  Suicer'i 
Thesaurus,  s.   v.    4yK6\Tioy ;    De    la 


Cerda,  Adversaria  Sacra,  c.  36  §  7; 
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■w  Martigny,  Did.  des  Antiq,  Chr€t, 
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/^KHX  CEvKTroAol       ^7ic^«cAioi,       ypdfiftara 

^^^*^^  iyK^tcKta}.    Letters  of  a  circular  na* 

ture,  not  addressed  to  a  particvla. 
person  or  community;  as,  the  Cathelic  Epistle 
(Oecumenius  on  St.  James  i.).  The  letters  in 
which  the  members  of  a  council  signified  their 
conclusions  to  all  the  churches  were  called  en- 
cyclical ;  and  Nicephorus  Callisti  {Uist.  zvi.  3) 
speaks  of  the  encyclical  letters  {4yKVK\ta 
ypdfifjLara)  which  the  emperor  Basiliscus  wrote 
on    the    other,    the    following    against    the    fourth    oonncil    (Chalcedon,    A.Sk 
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existing  IS  one  which  was  found  not  long  since 
upon  the  breast  of  a  corpse  in  the  basilica  of  St. 
Laurence,  outside  the  walls.  It  came  to  light  in 
clearing  th?  interior  of  that  church,  and  we  are 
indebted  to  De  Rossi  for  a  careful  drawing  of  it 
iliulletinOy  Apr.  1863).  On  one  side  it  bears 
the  ini^cription,  Emmanovha  [Emmanuel]  No- 
EI8CVM     DEV3 
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4511  addnwed  to  til  the  biihops  of  the  church. 
Tb.  lUHB  writer  (c  4)  ■pe.lii  of  dirine  ud 
nntolic  tDcjdIca  (fyit^icAia).  Thi  drcaUn  of 
BaiillicDi  jut  ntiiTr^  to  mn  ityled  bj  ETHgriut 
(ff.£.  Hi.  4)  JTniiiXwi  ruXAafiaC;  ui  eucjclicil 
letter  of  Photim  ii  mmtioned  (i*.  t.  2> 

It  Is  to  be  cbHTTKl,  tliit  the  phrua  fjwi/KAia 

BOtee  thoai  mbjecti  which  the  Qreekt  mclad«l 
in  the  "  circle  of  the  icieaoea,"  or  cjclopandifi. 
(Saicer'i  T/uiaHruM,  i.  T.  'KyKiuMtt.)  [C] 

ENDOWMENT.  The  property  gixeD  by  the 
foamier  of  ft  church  for  the  maintenuice  of  the 
edifice  and  of  the  derka  who  eerred  it  wu 
called  doi  eocUtiat  or  endowmeot.  Juitluiu] 
(A'otW  67),  compelled  thoie  who  built  churchet 
dlM  to  endow  thtm;  ind  without  ■  competent 
prorition  for  their  malnleuuce,  no  clerks  were 
to  be  ardaioed  to  nay  church  (Cone.  Epaon,,  i.D. 
517,  c.  25);  whoeTer  detired  to  hire  ■  piriih 
chnroh  (dloeceeim)  on  his  eatnte  wu  to  aet  apart 
■  (uffident  lauded  endowment  for  Its  clerks 
(Owe.  Aurtl.  iv.,  A.D.  S41,  c.  33)  ;  a  biahop  was 
not  to  CDuecnte  a  charch  natil  the  endowmeot  i 
of  It  had  been  regulirlT  secured  by  a  deed  or  I 
chnrter  (Omc.  Sragar.  ll  [ill.],  A.D.  572,  c.  5);  | 
founders  of  churches  were  to  underblaaj,  that 
they  had  no  farther  authority  orer  property 
which  Ihej  had  giien  to  the  church,  bnl  that  both  | 
the  churgii  and  its  endowment  were  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  bishop,  to  be  employed  according  i 
to  the  cauDus  (Cone.  Tolct.  iv.,  A.D.  633,  c.  33).     i 

In  the  ninth  council  of  Toledo,  A.D.  655,  s  I 
special  proTislon  was  made  (c  5),  that  a  bishop 
was  not  to  confer  on  any  monastic  church  which  , 
he  might  found  within  hli  diocese  mare  than  a 
fiftieth  part  of  the  funds  at  hia  diapoial ;  nor  on  ■ 
nnr  DOD-moaastic  church,  or  church  deetioed  for 
his  own  burial-place,  more  than  one  hundredth  I 

If  one  who  held  a  "  fiacus,"  or  fief,  from  the  '■ 
king,  built  and  endowed  chnrches,  the  bishop  | 
was  desired  to  procure  the  royal  confirmation  of  I 
the  gift  (Omc  Tolel.  iii.,  A-D.  589,  c.  15). 

&«  ALUS;  Bkhefice;  CHuitcKii^s,  Maintkn- 
AMCE  or,  p.  388;  Propertt  or  the  Ciiubch. 
During  the  period  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned, the  Bishop  [p.  233],  with  the  advice 
nnd  msistiince  of  his  presbytery,  took  charge  of 
ehurch  endowments. 

(Wetier   and    Welte's    Kifchen  -  Uxiam,  i.  v. 

Dolulgiit  ;  Ducange,  s.  T.  Ooj  Eccltliat.)      [C] 

ENEBQUHENI.    [Demoniacs.] 

ENOCH,  the  patriarch,  translation  of;  com- 

memomted   Ter  27  =  Jan.    22   (Gil.    Kthiop.) ; 

July  19  (CW,  Copt.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

ENTALMA  ('EiTttXti»i  /"oXt^/no  -Yfiii- 
IxefTay  the  document  by  which  a  bishop  confers 
on  a  monk  the  pririlege  of  hearing  confeuioDE 
(Daniel,  Codes,  .t.  5Bfl).  The  form  of  inch  a 
letter  is  giren  by  Goar,  EtuAohg.  p.  300.  [C] 
ENTHRONIZATION.  I.  The  solemn 
placing  of  a  bishop  on  hii  thrcoe.  See  BUHOP, 
p.  224. 

2.  The  word  Mpartiitir  is  also  used  to  desig- 
nate the  placing  or  "  enthroning  "  of  relica  of  the 
aaints  in  the  attar  of  a  church  on  oonsecrstiou 
iCONBECBATiON  OF  ChUHCHEs].  Henca  nil  Ir- 
tfnairiiirat  designates  i  regiiltrly  consecrated 
diurch  and  not  a  men  oratory.    Thns  Genu- 


KNTBANCE 

gui  <in  Daniel's  Codex,  ir.  701)  ^M*b  sft 
church  as  dedicated  In  the  name  ot  martyn  Mil 
ninsecrated  oTer  (or  by  Tirtoa  of)  their  kal; 
relics  (h  ToTi  ir/loit  th^Sw  AenMrau  M^^ 

3.  The  word  inepana-iUi 
used  to  designate  th     ' 

in  hie  church  (Reiske  on  Constant.  Porphmc. 
Gt  Oaerini.  617).  [C] 

ENTHUSIASTAE  (irtauriarr^  Tim 
who  pretended  to  prophesy  by  the  motion  of  n 
indwelliug  daemon  which  thej  thooght  to  bi 
the  Holy  Spirit  (see  Theodoret,  BM.  Scd  i>. 
1 1 ;  Snidos,  lub  toct  Irteui ;  Kngham,  AkL  Ii, 
5,  4> 

In  A.D.  428  Theodoaius  and  Valentiniaa  ei- 
ilained  that  these  heretics  (with  many  othrn] 

ilique  hnbeant  fecnltatem."  This  eonstitntisB 
was  inserted  in  the  Theodostan  Code  (16,  5,  15). 
«od  in  that  of  Justinian  (1.  5,  S),  but  with  Ik 
reading  (if  it  be  the  correct  one)  "  nnr|iiM 
in  Komsnum  locum  couTenioodi  morandii|Di 
liabeant  facultatem."  The  nma  eidnsion  ii 
iecreed  in  general  terms  by  Jnitinlan  in  Ids 
37lh  A'ocr'f,  "nulla  omnino  Wrasl*  domom  sat 
locum  orationis  habeto."  [L  B.] 

ENTRANCE  (EIcr>t»>  Two  of  the  mest 
remark&ble  certmoalei  of  Eastern  iitoi^iei  on 
the  Lesser  and  the  Greater  Entrance — that  sf 
the  Word  and  that  of  the  Sacrament. 

1.  Tr.e  Ijsmr  Enlranot  is  the  bearing  in  it 
the  book  of  the  gospels  la  solemn  pmccBion. 
In  the  Liturgy  of  SI.  Chrytotom  (c.  17,  p.  3U, 
Daniel)  after  the  prayer  of  the  third  aniiphs 
(our  -Prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom')  the  mbiic 
runs :  "  Then  the  priest  and  the  deacon,  standis; 
liefora  the  Holy  Table,  make  three  genuflectioB 
(■wfoainirfiiiara):    Then  the    priest,   taking  the 

I  Holy  Book  of  the  Gospek  ki^'«  't  to  the  deacog; 

J  and  so,  going  out  by  the  north  side,  with  lighti 
going  twfore  them,  they  make  the  Leavr  En- 
trance." That  ia,  the  deacon  and  priest  pan 
from  the  aanctuary  iolo  the  chapel  of  the  pro- 

I  thesia,  which  is  Id  the  north  of  it,  and  so  onl 
into  the  body  of  the  church,  where,  by  a  derioa> 
path,  they  return  to  the  Holy  Doon,  which  an 
open;  the  volume,  often  decorated  vith  great 
magnificence,  is  laid  en  the  Uoly  Table,  whenn 
igaiu  taken  to  the  ambo  when  the  goapei  ii 


The. 


imply,  ' 


4!) 


Entrance  "  oorrespondi  to  the  (aTTTing 
of  the  gospel  by  the  deacon  to  the  ambo  or  rood- 
loft  in  the  Weatem  church,  once  a  rite  of  great 
importance;  for  the  book  was  preceded  not  only 
b;  tapers  but  bv  a  crucifii  { Durandos,  Saiipmjii, 
It.  24.  16).     Compare  Alleluia,  Gkaditai. 

In  the  Coptic  St.  Basil,  the  Oreater  Eotraac* 
precedes  the  Lesser.     See  below. 

2.  7Ae  QreaUr  £ntraiUE.~This  ceremony  bss 
probably,  like  otiiera,  been  developed  from  simple 
beginninga  into  very  great  prominence  oad  mag-,  j 

The  liturgy  of  St.  Jame*  (c  17,  Daniel  It.  98) 
simply  alludes  in  paasing  to  the  briut^ng  in  id 
the  elemcnte  ;  "  the  priest  bringing  in  the  Holy 
Gifts  anys  the  following  praTtr."  St.  Ua-k 
(c.  10,  Dan.  IT.  148)  it  eTon  norc  Tngaa-   "the 


J 


ENTBY  INTO  .U^BUSALEM 

Hi>ly  TbiDp  (ti)  Syia)  an  brought  into  t 
■nnciairf,  and  the  pHest  pi-ays  u  ToIIohi 
Similarly  the  Hoiarebii.  (Dan.  i.  67),  "wh 
the  choir  chant*  Alkluia,  tii«  priest  offen  [i 
plana  on  the  altar]  th<  H«t  lod  Chalice,  with 


EPACT 


013 


the 


prayen 


1  the  J 
mt  li-  pr 


niODDteil  on  the  au,  lametinie*  iccompanicd  b* 
her  foal,  and  the  mnltitnde  with  their  palni- 
branehea  follow,  or  lay  their  f[«rmenta  Wore 
Him  (Aringhi  1. 1.  pp.  277-329;  ii.  p.  158  ud 
ipoMim;  Bottari,  U*.  iii.),  Hia  right  hand  ia 
generally  nlanl    in  tha   act  of  blcuing.     Tha 


e  ii  made ;  ia 
:  .pokeD 


of  a>  tha  body  and  blood  of  Chriit  btfort  a 
tration  (Neale,  JLaat.  CA.  Int.  ♦20). 

In  the  mnch  more  deTcloped  rit  ■  of  Conitna- 
tioople  (lAl.  Chry>cMl.  Neale,  u.i.  3Td),  after  the 
■      -■-      of  theCherobio  Hym;      ■' 


u  foUon 


..part 


e.  the  element 
maioed  on  the  Ubie  in  the  chapel  of  the  prothetle. 
At  the  proper  point,  the  deacon  cena»  the  altar 
hdJ  the  (anctuary,  and  then  goea  before  tha 
prieit  into  the  protheiia.  The  priest  then  lift* 
the  "»er,"  or  corering,  from  the 
[wten,  and  lap  it  on  the  deacon's 
n  placa  apon  it  the  paten,  corf 
■    reil.     The    ' 


chalicf 
houlder,  and 


with  h 


.  left  h 


iring 


the 


hi>  riehti  the  prie>t  takee  the  chali< 
loiri  the  deacon,  and  so.  preceded  b^  tspere,  they 
mure  round  to  the  Holy  Doon,  at  in  the  Let«r 
Entrance.  In  great  cnnrche*,  where  there  are 
dignilied  clergy  aod  many  attendanla,  thia  pro- 
c«>eion  i.  one  of  great  n.agnifi»n».  Where 
there  la  but  a  aiogle  priest  and  no  deacon,  he 
bean  the  palen  on  hit  shoulder,  anpportiDg  it  by 
his  left  hand,  and  the  chalice  in  his  right  hand 
before  his  breasU 

la  the  Coptic  St.  Basil,  the  Qieat  Entrance  is 
Biiide  at  the  very  begiuDiog  of  the  liturgy;  the 

>-  The  priest  goes  to  the  takaddemet  rProthests] 
rVum  which  he  iball  take  the  lamb  [Elemlnts, 
p.  tifiO],  looking  attentively  that  there  be  no  flaw 
in  it.  ...When  he  hath  all  that  he  needs,  the 
iamb,  the  wine,  and  the  iDcenae,  ...he  takes 
the  lamb  in  his  hand  and  wipes  it  lightly,  aa 

before  He  was  presented  to  Simeon*  the  priejt; 
then  he  shall  bear  it  ronnd  to  the  elUr  in  hi* 
hands,  as  Simeon  bare  Him  round  the  Temple. 
At  last  the  priest  shall  lay  it  down  on  the  altar 
and  eball  place  it  on  the  paten,  which  signifies 
■he  cradle;  and  shall  coier  it  with  a  linen  cloth, 
aa  the  Virgin  did  at  His  Nativity"  (Renandot, 
Lilt.  Orientl.  i.  186).  A  deacon  eeenu  to  have 
borne  the  croeU 

Compaie  Iirraorr.  [C]    ' 

ENTRY  INTO  JEEUBALEM.  This  event 
in  our  lord's  life  ii  very  frequently  represented 
in  the  earlier  art  of  (he  Christian  Church,  occur- 
ring on  some  of  the  lint  sarcophagi,  though  not, 
ax  far  aa  the  present  writer  knows,  in  freico  or 
mosaic  in  the  catacombs  or  elsewhere,  eicepting 
in  aa  ancient  mosaic  of  the  Vatican  (BUuchini 
Dtaumar.  hid.  Sac.  Saec.  i.  Ur.  2,  No.  ITX  and 
one  from  the  basilica  at  Bethlehem,  reproduced 
by  Martigny  (p.  331)  from  Count  de  Vogotf 
(Lfi  tgtait  de  la  Tern  SU.  pi.  Y.).  The  earliest 
MS.  representation  of  it  is  probably  thai  in  the 
Kabula  or  LsutentUn  JLTangeliary.  The  treat- 
ment is  almost  always  the  same;  the  Lord  ia 


u  the  "  fig  or 


giving.  In  one  of  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  »ew 
Testament  in  eiisteuce,  the  Gregorian  Evangeliary 
of  St.  Cnthbert  I^Palieographia  Sicni)lhe  Lord  is 
represented  munnted  en  an  aea,  nad  bearing  a 
large    whip — evidently    with    reference    (o   the 

certain  variety  in  the  eiamples  taken  from  dif- 
ferent carvings.  lu  Bottari  (i. 
mil.)  Zacchens  is  represented 
srcomore  tree  "behind  (ha  Lord,  as  it  to  call 
attention  to  the  beginning  of  His  last  Journey  at 
Jericho.  In  the  last  eiample  the  sycomore  and 
palm  branches  are  carefnUy  and  well  cut.  In  i.  - 
tav.  40,  garments  are  being  strewn  before  the 
Lord  (aa  in  the  others).  See  also  Tol.  Ii.  Utt.  S8, 
eS;  Mi.  Uv.  1.13.  In  one  instance,  wlthont 
Zacchena,  the  colt  accompanies  tha  au  (Ui.  134). 
The  small  ttatur«  of  Zacchana  1*  often  dwelt  on. 
Or  the  figure  may  reprsKOt  a  penon  in  the  act 
of  cutting  down  branches.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

ENVY— HOW  CEN8UBED.  Envy  wn> 
always  reckoned  a  diabolical  sin,  and  one  of  the 
first  magnitude  (Chrys.  Hum.  41  in  Matth.; 
Cyprian,  De  Zaio  et  Limn,  p.  2'&3);  but  theia 
are  no  distinctive  penalties  attached  to  it, 
iDismnch  as  before  it  conld  bring  a  man 
under  pnblic  discipline,  It  reqaired  to  be  dis- 
played in  some  ontward  and  vidoni  action,  whirh 
received  its  appropriate  punishment  (Blnghani, 
ArU.  16,  14,  I  i  Thom.  Aq.  Ainuna  2,  2,  qu.  36). 
[LB.] 

EPACT,  Iwainai,  to.  4f'pa<;  Lat.  tpadat , 
in  Uediiersl  writers,  adjectanies  Lunat ;  the 
number  of  days  required  to  make  np  the  lunnr 
year  to  the  solar : — and  so  the  numeral  of  ilie 
moan's  age  on  the  1st  January.  Or  we  may 
say,  with  Scaliger,  do    the    Itt    March,    whlcb 
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ISPAQATUB 


comei  to  the  uma  thing,  uuS  hu  the  iu1tuiM|^ 
f>f  acnping  the  ■rubignity  ef  L«fip  yen.  In  thr> 
'Alter  ciDon  of  Dionyeiui  £>iguua,  the  epac: 
meant  the  DuaM»l  of  the  mooD'g  age  on  the 
!2lld  March. 

The  old  Utin  cjde*  of  8*  yuMi,  of  which 
we  hare  en  eiample  in  Ideier,  ii.  249,  indicated 
Euter  bj  means  of  the  epnct3  of  the  Int  JanDary. 
kDd  the  iaj  of  the  week  on  which  the  1>^ 
January  fell. 

The  method  of  determining  the  month"  (lanar), 
«ai  aa  foUowi.     For  the  fimt  month  of  the  year 


by  the  epac 

The  day  of  Decembe 

on  which  i 

i>  found  by  Bubtraclin 

the   epac 

<w(.cl,  more 

than  OOP.)  from  thirty 

three.     Th 

fim  month 

waj  alway.  coanted  full 

then  hollow 

and  full    mcqeeded    bj  tnrms  w  t 

at   the  las 

month  in  th 

year  in  a  common  lonnr  year  wai 

hollow,  in 

in  intercalary  year  full 

from  th 

I*Kt  beg! 01 

he  new  moon  of  the  foil 

wing  year. 

The  tuist 

r  new  moon  being  found 

Easter-day 

WM,  accord 

g  to  the  Utin  rules. 

hat  Sunday 

which   fell 

on  or  neit  after  the 

6th  of  th 

moon,  not  t 

erefore  later  than  the  22ud  of  th 

moon.     The 

choice  of  the  month  »u 

determined 

thoa.     New 

moon  must  not  be  earl 

er  than  th 

5th    March, 

and    full  moon  not  lat 

er  than  th 

2Ut 


.  ot  these  n 


The  foliowiog  rule  la  given  for  the  lit 
January  epact,  rii.,  multiply  the  Golden  Num- 
ber by  eleven,  and  divide  the  product  by  thirty,  I 
th*  remainder  it  the  apact.  But  thia  rule  will  , 
not  gjTe  the  epacta  meutianed  abava,  which  I 
were  eoDslructed  aa  we  have  just  dsKribod —  I 
with  a  taltui  luuae,  or  addition  of  twelve  after 
the  I9th  year  of  the  cycle,  4c.  | 

For  the  determination  of  Easter  according  to 

Roman  rules  agreed,  see  under  Eabtek.  i 

The  ehibnrale  lystem  of  epncts  afterwards 
devised  by  Liliua,  and  Clavios,  brlongs  to  the 
system  of  the  QregDrian  calendar.  [1~H.] 

EPAGATUS,  martyratLyona,  noderMarcua' 
Aorelius,  with  Photinm  bishop,  Zachariia  pres- 
byter, and  othera ;  commemorated  June  2  (  J/<irf. 
Sitnn.,  Adonis,  Uauardi).  [W.  F.  G,] 

EPAPHBA8,  bishop  of  Coloisae,  and  mar- 
tyr; commemorated  July  19  (Mart.  Adonis,' 
Uiuardi).  [W.  F.  O.]    | 

EPAON,  COUNCIL  OP  (Epaonaat  con-  ' 
ciii-m),  held  a.D.  SIT  at  a  town  in  Burgundy, 
whose  name  it  thought  to  have  been  preserved 
in  the  modem  village  of  lene  on  the  Rhone.  It 
wfla  attended  by  twenty-five  bishop*  at  the  joint 
summons  ofArilaa,  bishop  of  Vienne,  and  Viven-  | 
tiolns,  bishop  of  Lyons,  who  presided.  Forty  ' 
eaoons  on  discipline  are  given  to  it  in  its  acts;  : 
but  two  more,  called  canons  of  Epaoo  by 
ii^bart  of  York,  and  by  Qratian,  are  not  among 
these.  By  the  4th  of  them,  biahou  prieati 
and  deacon)  are  forbidden  to  keep  hawks  or  . 
By  the  Sth,  no  abbot  may  I 


EPHE8UB  (COUNCn^  OP)  | 

EPARCHIA.    [PaoviFCE.] 

BPABCHUS.  monk,  confessor  at  AngonMw; 
commemorated  July  I  (Jfii/4.  Uauanii). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

FPARECHIUS,  commemonUd  with  Sctp 
riaouB  Oct.  2B  (Cat  Arneit.}.  [W.  F.  G.] 

EPENDYTES  («nrS^[>  The  ependvt^ 
the  "fUher's  coat"  of  St.  Peter  (JohntiLJ), 
was  a  kind  of  cloak  niad  especially  by  mnon, 
and,  aa  the  etymol<^  would  ae«m  to  iiidical^ 
worn  over  another  garments  Thus  f,^.  in  the 
Qraeco-Lalin  Oloasary  cited  by  Docuge  (a  v. 
epidecen),  the  Oreek  woid  is  rendered  futats 
(leg.  fnttrala  or  Inttita)  hati:  nperaria,  AUa 
Aaguatine  naturally  enongh  apeaka  of  J*Vi4ifu 
aa  equivalent  to  npfrindiBnentum  {Qiiaett,  ia 
Jud.  41 ;  iii.  S:i8,  ed.  Gaume).  Snida*  al»  ob- 
serves this  distinction  (iwiiSvnir  vi  iwArifm 
Wt.»,  iw^yliTilv  »  T&  iwi^).  It  is  thai 
tarpriaing  that  some  should  have  taken  it  t* 
mean  an  under-ganneat,  aa  e.g.  the  Lcaicn  of 
2onani9  (col.  TSS,  ed.  Tlttminn),  which  deibs 
it  aa  ri  laArtpov  l/t^aPf  ts  mi  bwmacifurcr 
kiyrrm,  Athanasini  mentioui  Ihii  drsss  ■> 
worn  by  St.  Antony  (Vita  S.  Anton^  c  K;  I 
831,  ed.  Bened.),  and  Jerome  refer*  to  it  in  the 
case  of  Hilarion  (  VOa  S.  Hilar,  c  4 ;  ii.  15,  «L 
Vallarai).  It  fippeara,  at  any  rate  in  the  eait.  to 
have  been  made  ofakins;  thus  the  ^qAvr^i  of 


isthatofHila 


sapetfice 


the  dress,  tee  Pseud  o-Athamu.  di 
Virginilate,  c  11  (ii.  116),  and  Basil  of  SelnKtt 
De  vita  S.  Thtciu,  i.  62  (PainL  6r.  liiii 
516). 

The  epeudyte*  would  appear  to  be  the  dren 
worn  by  the  two  figures  (Abdon  asd  SsWNE», 


,e  Decii 


on). 


altar,        '      '    ' 


nay   b 


By  the  : 


By  the  »9th  slaves,  Uking  aanctoary, 
that  have  committed  heinout  crime*,  are  only  to 
b*  let  off  corporal  punishment.  Moit  of  these 
ragnlaliong  had  previouily  become  law  else* 
where  (Hansi,  vlil.  bjb  and  seq.).       [tX  S.  Ff. ] 


ned  by  the  Saviour  in  a  fresco  in  the 
cemetery  of  Pontianus,  on  the  Via  Porlvemis. 
learRome.     [See  p.  8.]  [R.S.] 

EPBEMEEIS.    [Calendak,  p.  258.] 
EPHESUS   (CODNCIM  OP).— (1)    A.D.    197 
ander  Polycrates  its  bishop,  on  the  Eaater  qun- 
tion.     Hi*    letter   to   Victor    and    the    Bonun 
church  it  in  part  preserved  by  Eusebiuafv.  24), 

from  the  days  of  St.  John  the  Apostle,  to  keep 
Ulster  day  on  the  14th  of  the  moon  (Uinsi.  L 
719-24).  The  intereat  of  Uii*  Oagment  is 
inhanced  from  ita  haviug  been  tran^ted  by 
HatinDi  and  St.  Jeroma. 

(S)  A.D.  245,  otherwise  called  Asiatic,  agtinit 
the  errors  of  No«tas  (Mansi,  L  789-90). 

(8)  A.D.  431,  the  third  general,  held  in  the 
church  there  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  aoan  alter 
[he  feast  of  Pentecost  in  the  month  of  Jnne.  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  Nestorius  patriarch  of  Con- 
ttantinople,  who  contended  that  while  the  bteoed 
Virgin  might  with  propriety  be  atvled  the 
mother  of  Christ,  she  could  not  and  ongtit  not  lo 
ityled  the  mother  of  Ood  fnieotaeas).  In 
T  wonla  he  looked  upon  Christ  aa  a  coo- 
ad  of  two  persons,  as  well  a*  two  natnres, 
instead  of  two  natarea,  the  Divine  and  Human, 
by postatically  joined  together  in  the  ringl*  Per- 
son of  the  Son  of  Ood.  The  controrenv  on  this 
point  culminated  in  the  celebrated  letter  ad- 
dnssed  by  St.  Cyril  id  synod  toK«atoriu*,endiB{E 
with  twelve  anathemaa,  to  which  ht  i*  calkJ 


EPHESUS  (COUNCILS  OF) 

Bpon  to  subscribe  (Mansi,  iv.  1067-84),  and  the  ' 
twelve  coanter  anathemas  which  formed  his  only 
reply  to  it  {ih.  p.  1099). 

To  end  the  dispute,  the  emperors  Theodosius 
the  Younger  and  Valentinian  issued  orders  for 
the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  to  which  the 
letter  summoning  St.  Cyril  himself  is  still  ex- 
tant. It  is  dated  Nov.  19,  A.D.  430,  and  directs 
him  to  repair  to  Ephesus  by  the  Feast  of  Pente- 
cost ensuing.  It  forbids  the  introduction  of  any 
iunovation  privately  till  then,  and  directs  that 
all  the  disputes  that  have  produced  so  much 
strife  shall  be  there  settled  canouically.  Copies 
of  this  letter  had  been  sent  to  all  metropolitans. 
The  council  met  accordmgly  for  its  first  session 
June  22,  as  is  ittated  in  its  sentence  deposing 
Kestorius  (comp.  Bev.  ii.  103)  which  was  the 
first  thing  done :  St.  Cyril  heading  the  list  of . 
the  bishops  present,  as  bishop  of  Alexandria  first, 
and  then  as  vice-gerent  of  the  archbishop  of 
Rome,  Celestine:  Juvenal  bishop  of  Jerusalem 
came  next :  Memnon  of  Ephesus  followed.  About 
160  were  there  when  they  commenced :  198  sub- 
scribed. 

It  met  for  its  sixth  session,  July  22,  to  publish 
whait  it  had  defined  on  doctrine.    First  it  recited 
the  Nicene  Creed ;  secondly,  those  passages  from 
the  fathers  which  had  been  quoted  in  its  first 
seiision ;  and  lastly,  its  own  definitive  sentence, 
tliat    no   other  profession  of  faith   but  that  of 
Nicjiea  should  be  framed  or  propounded  to  any.j 
desirous  of  coming  over  to  the  communion  of ! 
the  church    from    Paganism,   Judaism,   or  any  ; 
heresy  whatsoever.     Bishops  and  clergy  framing  { 
or  propounding  any  other  were  deposed,  and  lay- 
men anathematised.     What  induced  the  council 
**tn  define*'  this,  was  a  case  just  then  brought ' 
under   its   consideration   by  Charisius,   steward  ; 
aud  priest  of  the  church  of  Philadelphia,  shewing 
that   two  priests  who  had  come  thither   from  > 
Constantinople  had  been  procuring  subscriptions  ' 
to  a  formula  purporting  to  be   the   doctrine   of. 
the   church,   but    in   many  respects   heterodox.  I 
The  council  condemned  all  who  approved  of  it. 
At  the   seventh  and   last   session,  held  August  I 
31st,   on   the   petition   of  Rheginus,  bishop  of^ 
Constuntia  in  Cyprus,  and  two  of  his  suffragans,  I 
complaining  of  attempts  made  by  the  bishop  of 
Antioch  to  ordain  in  their  island,  contrary  to  the 
canons  and  established  custom,  a  no  less  stringent 
rule   was   laid   down   on   discipline ;    "  that   no 
bishop  may  act  in  any  province  which  has  not 
always   been    subject    to   him.    .    ."      [BiSHOP, 
p.  234:    DiocraE.]    In  most  of  the  Greek  col- 
lections   eight    canons    are    attributed    to  this 
omncil ;   but  only  seven  by  Photius  and  John 
SchoioAticus,  and  none  at  all  in  the  Latin  col- 
lections.    Beveridge  shews  conclusively  (ii.  104) 
that  they  were  not  in  fact  published  as  separate  ' 
CJinons.     The  first  six,  as  he  points  out,  form 
\MiTt  of  a  synodical  letter  addressed  by  the  council  : 
to  all  bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  and  laymen,  . 
OD  the  defection  of  John  of  Antioch,  and  were 
caused  by  it ;  being  directed  against  all  dei^rters 
or  ilespisers  of  the  council,  whether  favourers  of 
Notorius,  or  Ceiestius  the  Pelagian,  and  uphold-  ' 
ing  all  who  had  been  deposed  by  them.     Where 
tins  letter  should  come  in  the  acts  he  omits  to 
explain.     It  is  placed   by  Mansi   without  com- 
ment at  the  end   of  them  (iv.   1469-74).     Its 
proper  place  doubtless  is  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  | 
ftession,  to  the   final   proceedings  of  which  (jib. 
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1323)  it  is  in  effect  a  corollary.  Then  the 
business  of  the  sixth  session  led  to  the  **  defini- 
tion,*' since  termed  improperly  the  seventh 
canon;  and  that  of  the  seventh  session  to  the 
decree  since  termed  with  less  impropriety  the 
eighth  canon.  Most  of  the  principal  documents 
relating  to  this  council  are  to  be  found  in  Mansi, 
iv.  577  to  the  end,  and  v.  to  p.  1046,  too  nu- 
merous to  be  ipecified.  Some  few  more  are 
supplied  by  Marins  Mercator  0pp.  P.  ii.  (Patrol, 
xlviii.  p.  699  and  seq.  ed.  Migne)  Cassian  d« 
Incam.  (t6.  1.  p.  10  and  seq.)  Soc  vil.  29-34. 
Evag.  i.  2-7,  with  Camier's  five  Diss,  on  Theo- 
doret  (Patrol.  Ixxxiv.  89-864). 

(4)  A.D.  440,  under  Basil :  reversing  the 
appointment  of  Bassianus  to  a  distant  see  by 
Memnon  his  own  predecessor,  and  giving  him 
episcopal  honour  and  rank  at  home  (Mansi,  v. 
1199-1204). 

(5)  A.D.  447  under  Diosconu  of  Alexandria, 
when  Bassianus  its  bishop  was  deposed  and 
Stephen  appointed  in  his  room.  The  council  of 
Chalcedon,  however,  on  considering  their  case, 
decided  that  neither  had  been  canonically  con- 
secrated, Oct.  30,  A.D.  451  (Mansi,  ri.  493-4, 
and  then  vii.  271-94). 

(6)  A.D.  449,  Aug.  10,  under  Dioscorus  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  convened  by  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius like  the  last  general  council,  and  held  in 
the  same  church  of  St.  Mary  where  the  last  had 
been ;  but  its  acts  having  been  reversed  in  the 
first  session  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  where 
they  are  recited  at  length,  it  was  designated  the 
** robbers*  meeting**  {LatrocinaiiSf  see  the  title 
to  c.  9,  B.  i.  of  Evagrius)  and  abandoned.  It 
was  inspired  throughout  by  the  eunuch  Chry- 
saphius,  who  patronised  Eutyches  and  was  hostile 
to  Flavian.  There  are  three  lettera  from  the 
emperor  to  Dioscorus  in  reference  to  its  com- 
position. First  he  was  to  bring  with  him  ten 
of  his  own  metropolitans,  and  ten  other  bishops 
distinguished  for  their  learning  and  orthodoxy, 
but  not  more;  others  having  received  their 
summons  from  the  emperor  himself  similarly. 
Next  he  was  told  that  Theodoret  had  received 
orders  not  to  appear  there,  unless  invited  unan- 
imously by  the  council  when  assembled.  An- 
other letter  bade  him  admit  the  arohimandrite 
Barsumas  to  sit  in  it  as  representing  ail  the 
eastern  archimandrites.  A  third  letter  assigned 
him  the  first  place  in  it,  with  the  archbishops 
of  Jerusalem  and  Caesarea  to  support  him.  St. 
Leo  was  likewise  summoned  from  Rome,  and  sent 
three  representatives,  one  of  whom  Julius,  bishop 
of  Puteoli,  seems  to  have  sat  next  af^er  Dioscorus. 
Altogether  128  bishops  were  present,  but  several 
confessed  to  subscribing  through  others  as  being 
unable  to  write.  Eutyches  having  been  intro- 
duced, made  profession  of  his  faith,  and  com- 
plained of  the  tj*eatment  he  had  received  from 
Flavian  in  the  council  of  Constantinople  con- 
demning him.  The  acts  of  this  council,  as  well 
as  of  the  council  held  five  months  afterwards  to 
reconsider  ita  sentence,  were  read  out  next ;  his 
acquittal  and  restoration  followed.  Afterwards 
a  petition  was  received  from  some  monks  of  h'lf 
begging  that  his  deposer  might  be  deposed.  On 
this  the  acts  of  the  sixth  session  of  the  third 
general  council  were  recited,  and  both  Eusebius 
of  Dorylaeum  and  Flavian  of  Constantinople 
deposed,  as  having  contravened  the  definition 
res|>ecting  the  creed  that  was  laid  down  there 
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Flavian  who  was  present  «aid  at  once  that  he 
appealed  t'roin  their  sentence.  Hilary,  the 
deacuu  irom  Rome,  ** contradicted "  it;  others 
accepted  it  only  through  misapprehension,  as 
they  affirmed  at  Chalcedon  on  recanting.  Ibas  of 
Edessa,  Theodoret  of  Cyrus,  Domnus  of  Antioch, 
and  several  more,  were  similarly  deprived  of 
their  sees,  as  we  learn  from  Evagrius.  Liberatus 
adds  (Brev.  12)  that  great  intimidation  was 
practised  by  the  soldiers  and  monks  present, 
that  Ensebi'us  and  Flavian  were  both  given  into 
custody,  and  that  the  latter  died  of  the  injuries 
which  he  there  received  (Mansi,  vi.  503-8,  and 
then  587-936).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

EPHESUS,  the  Seven  Holy  Children  of,  or 
Sbven  SLEKrEBS,  are  commemorated  Aug.  4 
{Ciii,  Jiyxant.).  [C] 

EPHORI.    [Bishop,  p.  210.] 

EPHPHATHA.    [Eaes,  Opening  of.] 

EPHRAEM.    EPHRAIM,  or  EPHREM. 

(1)  Syrus,  deacon  of  Edessa,  Holy  Father; 
commemorated  Ter  7= Jan.  2  (Cb/.  Ethiop.),  Jan. 
28  (Oi/.  Buzant.%  Hamle  15  =  July  9  {CaL 
Ethiop.) f  Feb.  1  {Mart,  Adonis,  Usuardi) ;  depo- 
sition, July  9  {Mart.  Bedae). 

(3)  Bishop  and  martyr,  a.d.  296 ;  commemo- 
rated March  7  {Cal.  Byzant.) ;  one  of  the  martyrs 
of  the  CHEBSONE8U8.  [W.  F.  G.] 

EPICLESIS  ( 'EwtK\7i<ris  )  =  "  invocation," 
g<»nei*ally ;  but  specially  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  sanctify  the  elements  displayed 
on  the  Holy  Table,  occurring  in  Eastern  litur- 
gies after  the  recitation  of  the  Words  of  Insti- 
tution. 

The  evidence  of  Irenaeus  in  the  second,  Fir- 
niilian  in  the  third,  and  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
and  Basil  in  the  fourth  century,  as  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  church  with  regard  to  the  Epiclesis, 
has  been  already  quoted  [Canon  of  the  LiTaitOY, 
p.  269].  To  this  may  be  added  Chrysostom, 
Horn.  In  Coeineterio  {0pp.  ii.  401,  ed.  Ben.X 
where  is  described  the  priest  standing  before  the 
table,  invoking  (koAwk)  the  Holy  Spirit  to  de- 
scend and  touch  the  elements. 

Of  the  liturgical  forms,  we  may  take  the  Cle- 
mentine {Constt.  Aposit.  viii.  12,  §  17)  as  an 
early  example,  l^e  priest  beseeches  God  to  send 
down  His  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  sacrifice,  **that 
He  may  declare  [or  make]  *  (Aro^^yp)  this  bread 
the  Body  of  Thy  Christ,  and  this  cup  the  Blood 
of  Thy  Christ,  in  order  that  they  who  partake  of 
it  may  be  conHrmed  in  piety,  obtain  remission  of 
their  sins,  be  delivered  from  the  devil  and  his 
deceits,  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  made 
worthy  of  Thy  Christ,  obtain  eternal  life.  Thou 
being  reconciled  unto  them,  0  Lord  Almighty.*' 
Compare  the  liturgy  of  St.  James,  c.  32. 

The  Epiclesis  in  the  Byzantine  liturgy  (Chrys. 
c.  30;  Daniel,  Codex  LU.  iv.  359,  360),  after 
praying  God  to  send  down  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
gifts  and  tho  worshippers,  proceeds,  "  and  make 
{voljiiToy)  this  Bread  the  precious  Body  of  Thy 
Christ,  and  that  which  is  in  this  cup  the  precious 
Blood  of  Thy  Christ,  changing  them  {fitrafiaXAv) 
by  Thy  Holy  Spirit. 


»> 


■  Neale  (mral4>gia,  p.  xv.)  conipArea,  for  this  aense  of 
ttie  word.  Plato's  Prtjlag.  349  A.  See  alio  von  Drey, 
Cfber  ^f.  i'lmtlU.  Ajm^M.  p.  110;  ami  Ihfelp,  Beilri^e 
tur  ArchUol.  ii.  6C. 
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St.  Mark  (c  17;  Dau.  it.  162)  hat:  ««Sen4 
forth  ....  Thy  Holy  Spirit  upon  us,  and  apoa 
these  loaves,  and  upon  these  cups,  that  He  may 
sarctify  and  consecrate  (rcAcuioi?)  them,  as  Gud 
Almighty ,  and  may  make  {xov(i«rp)  the  bread 
the  Body  and  the  cup  the  Blood  of  the  New 
Covenant,  of  the  very  Lord  and  God  and  Savioor, 
our  Almighty  King,  Jesus  Christ." 

Several  of  the  Mozarabic  Post  Secreta  oontaii 
similar  invocations  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  in- 
stance, that  for  the  second  Sunday  after  Epiphany 
(Neale,  Eastern  Ch^  Introd.  499)  has  the  follow- 
ing :  **  We  thy  servants  beseech  Thee,  that  then 
wouldest  sanctify  this  oblation  by  the  permixtore 
oCThy  Holy  Spirit,  and  wouldest  conform  it, 
with  full  transformation,  to  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  may  merit  to 
be  cleansed  from  the  pollution  of  our  sins  bv 
this  sacrifice,  whereby  we  know  that  we  were 
redeemed." 

"The  Syrian  churches  postponed  the  oblation 
until  after  the  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
while  in  the  Jerusalem,  Alexandrian,  and  Con- 
stantinopolitan  offices  it  precedes  that  prayer.** 
(Neale,  u.8.  500.) 

The  question,  whether  the  consecration  is 
complete  without  the  Epiclesis,  has  been  much 
debated  in  modern  times ;  but  for  our  purpose  it 
is  sufficient  to  observe  that  an  Epiclesis  is  uni- 
versal in  Oriental  liturgies,  and  common  in  litur- 
gies influenced  by  the  East,  as  the  Mozarabic ; 
while  in  liturgies  of  the  Roman  type  it  is  alto- 
gether wanting.  [C] 

EPICTTETUS,  and  companions,  martyrs  at 
Rome,  A.D.  296  ;  commemorated  Aug.  22  {Mart. 
Bom.  Vet.f  Hieron.^  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EPIGONATION  {iirtyowi,riop  \  also  yw4^ 
riovj  ^Tuy ov6.r low).  This  ornament,  peculiar  to 
the  Eastern  church,  consists  of  a  lozenge-sha{wd 
piece  of  some  stiff  material,  hanging  from  the 
girdle  on  the  right  side  as  low  as  the  knee, 
whence  its  name.  It  seems  to  have  been  at  first, 
like  the  maniple  in  the  West,  merely  a  handker- 
chief, and  it  apparently  continued  in  this  form 
in  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  as  late  as  the 
11th  century  (Ducange,  Ohssarium^  s.  v.  jiwayo- 
vdrioy),  and  in  the  Armenian  church  it  has 
remained  thus  to  the  present  day  (Neale,  Eastern 
Church,  Introd.  p.  311).  Writers  who  delight 
in  finding  symbolical  reasons  for  the  use  of 
vestments,  have  connected  it  either  with  the 
towel  with  which  our  Lord  girded  Himself,  or 
moi*e  generally  with  the  sword  and  Chri»t*s 
victory  over  death;  in  connection  with  which 
latter  idea,  Psalm  xlv.  3,  4,  is  repeated  on 
assuming  this  ornament  {Liiurffia  S.  Chryso- 
stomi;  Goar,  Evchologion,  pp.  59,  60).  The 
epigonation  is  properly  part  of  the  episcopal 
dress,  but  is  allowed  by  the  rubric  in  this  plat« 
to  be  worn  by  other  ecclesiastics  of  a  certain 
rank  .  .  .  .  eJ  I <m  wfmrotrtrYKtKKos  r^s  /uydXiii 
ixKhriiylas  ^  AWos  ris  fx^"  4{i4n7Tdl  Ti^a 
(Goar,  /.  c,  and  see  his  note,  p.  112 ;  cf.  also  the 
rule  as  laid  down  at  a  much  later  period  by 
Symeon  Thessalonicensis  in  the  15th  century, 
where  the  wearing  of  the  epigonation  by  priests 
is  spoken  of  as  granted  KOra  Zmp^iuw  i^x**P^ 
TiK^y ;  Marriott,  Vestiarinm  Christianumy  p.  171). 
In  one  form  given  by  Goar  of  the  con^ecratica 
of  n  binhop  in  the  -Sreek  church,  we  find  a 
mention  of  this  ornament  as  given  to  him  imio^ 
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diAtely  «iV«r  a  declaration  of  hiii  faith  and  the '  a  separate  festiTal,  and  in  their  commemoration 
subMquent  benediction  by  the  presiding  bishop '  of  the  Epiphany  it  is  the  manifestation  to  the 
(Goar,  p.  310).  [R.  S.]    |  Magi  that  is  mostly   dwelt    on :   and  further, 

T^^f^wT  tv-nrriTrta     nn.    i«al           m    ^Ti  J  Christ's  manifestation   in   yet  another  sense  is 

EPILm>TIC8.    The  11th  council  of  Toledo  ,„^t^  ^^^y,  these,  Hii  DiTine  power   and 

(A.D.  6/5),  alter  mentiomng  the  case  of  those  ^odness,  as  shown  in  His  miracles rprimarily 

excluded  altogether  from  the  service  ot  the  altw,^Q^^       and  sometimes  the  feeding  of  the  five 

speaks  separately  (c  13)  of  the  «"«  of  thoM  who  thousand.    Thus  there  are,  besides  the  Nativity 

sometimes  fall  to  the  earth  from  bodily  disease,  j^^^^  ^^ree  manifesUtions  commemorated,  var^ 

who  are  eicluded  from  mmistenng  until  they  can  ^.    j^^,^  ^^  ^^  variously  combined  in  differ- 

show  that  they  have  passed  a  who  e  year  with-  ^^^  i^^^  of  the  church, 

out  such  attacks ;  and  desires  ^""'JV-r        J^^K  In  the  Eastern  church  till  nearly  the  end  of 

sous  liable  to  such  attacks  should  (if  possible)  ^he  4tii  century,  we  find,  as  has  been  said,  a 

not  be  left  alone  in  the  performance  of  divine  combined  celebration  of  Christ's  Nativity  ilnd 

offices     These    pro^nsions   cl^ly  refer  to  tiie  ^^^  ^^  j^         g .    ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

case  of  those  who  are  afflicted  with  epilepsy  or  ^^^  ^^  ^^e  two  can  be  approzimatelv  fixed,  for 

(to  use  the  old  English  name)  "fallmg  sick-  chrysostom  reftn  to  it  as  a  matter  of  merely  a 

"***•                                                               L  •J  few  yean'  standing,  in  a  sermon  probably  de- 

EPIM AGHIUS,  martyr  at  Alexandria,  with  livered  on  the  Christmas  day  of  386  A.D.    How 

Alexander ;  commemonited  Dec.  12  {Mart,  Rom.  tar  back  we  are  to  refer  the  origin  of  this  two- 

Yct.^  Adonis,  Usuardi).                       [W.  F.  G.]  fold  festival  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  the 

EPIMACHUS.     (i)  Martyr  at  Rome,  with  «^^|^t  mention  of  any  kind  being  the  aUusion 

Gordianus,  under  Julian ;  commemorated  Mav  10  ^7  Clement  of  A^e«mdria  to  the  annual  com- 

{MaH.  Ham,  Vet.,  Hierxm,,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Osu-  niemoration  of  Christ  s  baptism  by  the  Basili- 

^j.jj  dians  (^Kromato,  lib.  i.  c.  2 1).*    At  any  rate  by 

(2)  Martyr  A.D.  255 ;  commemorated  Oct.  31  ^«  ^^^^  P*^  of  the  4th  century  the  Epiphany 

(Co/.  Byza^.),                                    [W.  F.  G.]  *^^,*>«^"?  T^'^V***,."?*  important  and  ven- 

^           ^         ^                                     ^  erable  festivals  in  the  Eastern  church. 

EPIMANIKION.    [Maniple.]  It  may  not  unreasonably  be  assumed  that  the 

EPINIKION.    [Sanctus.]  festival  of  the  Epiphany  first  took  iU  rise  in  the 

i.^nTnTT  A  mTTTra      /«\  n-  u         -J  .»...«..:»  east  and  then  passed  into  the  west.    This  mav 

KPIPHANIU8.     (1)  Bishop,  and  martyr  in  ^  ^     ^  ^^ ^  ^^J^^  comparatively  very  eari'y 

Africa,  with  Donatus  and  thirteen  others;  com-  ^^^^  |^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^.^]^  ^/^  ^/ 

memorated   Apnl   6    {Mart,  Uu^ron,),    April   7  ^g)  from  the  Greek  name  by  which  the  Western 

^  /oxn- u*      r  o  I      •     •    r.             .r.    Afxo  e^nrch  ss  well  as  the  Eastern  knows  it,  while 

(2)  Bishop  of  Salamis  in  Cypi^,  a.d    402 ;  chrUtmas  is  designated  there  by  aUtinname; 

commemorated  May    12  ( if. ir<    Bedae,  Adorns,  ^3^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^,[^^  ^,^.^^  ^ 

Usuardi,  Col,  Byzant.%  June  17  (Co/.  Arm^y  Jj^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^ ^  ^^^.^^j  ^^ ^^^  ^^.^^^^^  .^  ^^^ 

LW.  r.  U.J  ^^^     Yhese  it  mav  be  well  to  sute  somewhat 
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ipdyfia,  T^  ^K^ario,  ^  BtopdytiOy  fit  Bto^dyia;  The  earliest  instance  of  all  is  the  reference  bv 

rii  ^WTO,  Tifidpa  ritw  ^^mv,  t&  lyta  ^mra  ruv  Ammianus  Marcellinus  to  the  emperor  Julian's 

i-Ki^avitew ;    to.  t^aryt^dpia, : — EpiphaniOj    TheO'  visit  when  at  Vienne  in  Gaul  to  a  church,  **  feri- 

phttnia,  Apparitio,  Manifestntio,  Acoeptio,  fest%un  arum   die    quem    celebrautes    mense    Januario 

trium  regum  \magorum,  sapiimttim'],  festum  atel-  Christiani  Epiphania  dictitant "  (lib.  xxi.  c  2) ; 

lae ;  dies  htminim;  festwn  lav^icri ;  Bethphanvt^  and  we  find  Zonaras,  apparently  alluding  to  the 

dies  mit'ilis  ririutum  Domini,    The  names  of  this  same  event,  speak  of  it  as  happening  rijs  y*y*' 

festival  in  European  languages  are  mainly  either  $\lov  JUrnipos  iifiipas  i^torriKulas  {Anmd.  xlii. 

(1)  as  in  the  case  of  those  of  I^itiu  derivation  11).     Now  if  it  is  remembered  that  this  took 

and   others,   mere   reproductions    of  the    Latin  place  in  Gaul,  where  the  church  had  close  affinitiet 

name  or  renderings  of  it ;   or  (2)  refer  to  the  with  the  east,  we  are  perhaps  not  claiming  too 

manifestation  to  the  Magi  as  the  three  kings,  as  much  in  assuming  that  the  Gallican  church  at 

the  Dutch  Drie-kontngen^tg,  the  Danish  HeUig'  this  time  celebrated  Epiphany  and  Nativity  to- 

tre-kongersdagy  and  an  equivalent  form  in  Bre-  gether  on  January  6 ;  and  we  shall  subsequently 

ton ;  also  the  Welsh  Ystttyll,  if,  as  is  not  impro-  find  a  confirmation  of  this   view   from   an  eib* 

bable,  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  stella ;  or    

(:J)  indicate  it  as  the  final  day  of  the  Christmas       ,  i„  . •«««-«#  •!.•  mnrin...  mmr^^w^  .^u^ 

^  ^                 .      ,      -      ...       r     I-  u  fv    i^tL   I  •  in  a  pasisge  in  one  of  tne  spanous  serrooiM  once 

festivity,  as  in  the  familiar  English  Tteeifth-dag,  ,^^^,y  scribed  to  ChryK)stom  Is  a  mmtlon  of  the  Epl. 

the  old  German  der  Zicelfte,  Dreuehnde,  or  the  ^y^^j  ^  celebrated  on  the  13tb  day  of  the  4th  month, 

Swedish  Trettonde-dagen),  ^ari  'Atruvovc  (<>|J|p.  voL  vii.  App.  p.  276).    It  Is  not 

1.  Hvtory  of  Festical. — It  has  already  been  stated  who  these  Asiatics  were,  but  the  explanation  of 

shown  in  a  previous  article  [Christmas]  that  the  reckoolni  may  probably  be  found  in  a  compariaoo 

the   festival    of    the    Epiphany    was   originally  with  that  given  by  Eplphanlos  (Host.  II.  24). 

viewed  in  the  Eastern  church  as  a  commemora-  »»  Neai.der  (Church  Histnry,  1.  346.  trans.  Bom)  con. 

ti«.n  of  our  Saviour's  manifestation  to  the  world  ^•^  **  »^*^^  **^' 'll^^^^t^  Vl^Z"^^^^ 

.             .^   ^ .  :„^i.,j:«„  ♦!».♦;-   H:«  Ko»i«^Uir  ifc»  f^Mn  the  J odaeo^^hristlaii  churcbes  In  Palestine. 

in  a  wide  -eose  ;  including  that  is.  His  Nativity  .  ^„^^  j^.^ee.  gtvenabove.  an  early  aUorion  to 

or  His  manifestation  in  the  flesh,  together  with  ^  Epiphany  u  fi.und  In  the  AcUi  of  Philip,  bishop  of 

ihe  manifesUtion  of  the  Trinity  at  His  baptism,  h^^i^  (|„  Ruluan'»  Acta  l^rimnrum  MaHitntrnX  who 

>n    the  Western  church,  on   the  other  hand,  so  auffervd  early  in  ih*"  4ih  wniury.    It  would  be  noMfe. 

far  as  the  m;itter  can  be  tracefl  back,  the  Nsti-  however,  to  aiigoe  from  a  passsge  in  a  doom  cot  Itaelf  of 

vity  apfiean  to  have  bcra  aiwMy»  celebrHted  h-n  doubtfUl date. 
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ftminatioa  of  the  Gallican  liturgy,  where  it  is  tion  of  water  for  the  rite  (infra).  Hence  tkt 
mther  the  manifestation  at  the  Baptism  than  origin  of  the  names  for  the  day,  th  ^vra^  %fup9 
that  to  the  Magi  that  is  dwelt  on.  Again  we  '  r&y  ^<i^»y,  referring  to  the  spiritual  illumiiu- 
find  a  mention  of  the  emperor  Yalens,  in  the  tion  of  baptism.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  t« 
course  of  his  futile  attempt  to  overawe  Basil  of  i  explain  the  name  by  a  referents  to  the'  free  on* 
Caesarea,  entering  the  church  in  that  place  with  |  ployment  of  lighted  candles  in  ire  solemnities  (4 
a  great  train  on  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany  \  the  day  in  the  Greek  church,  is  a  simple  inrer. 
(Greg.  Kaz.  Orat.  xliii.  52).  Another  early  |  sion  of  cause  and  effect.  For  the  strange  ml«- 
allusion  may  be  mentioned :  Augustine  (Serm.  ccii.  '  take  of  some  writers  who  have  supposed  that 
§  2;  vol.  V.  1328,  ed.  Gaume)  speaks  of  the  |  "the  day  of  lights"  is   to   be   interpreted  uf 


Donatists  as  refusing  to  join  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Epiphany,  **quia  nee  unitatem  amant, 
nee  onentali  ecclesiae  .  .  communicant,**  obviously 
pointing  to  an  eastern  origin  of  the  festival. 
We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  Epiphany  in  the 
Calendar  of  Bucherius,  but  in  the  Cal.  Cartha- 
ginense  we  find  viiL  Id.  Jan,  Sanction  Epiphama 
il'atroL  xiii.  1227). 

On  these  grounds  we  think  it  probable  that 


Candlemas  day,  see  Suicer's  Thfcsaurtts  (s.  v. 
^wsy  §  12)  and  Bingham's  Antiquities  (zjl  4,  7). 
In  the  west  also,  this  manifestation  of  (*hri<. 
though  not  the  one  most  dwelt  on,  is  still  oc- 
casionally referred  to,  as  bv  Maximos  Taunnensis 
{Horn,  22,  23,  29,  32,  33,  '&c.,  where  see  the  pre- 
fatory remarks  in  the  Roman  editionX  and  Jerome, 
'^quintam  autem  diem  mensis  adjungit,  ut  si^- 
nificet  baptisma,  in  quo  aperti  sunt  Christo  caeii. 
et  Epiphaniorum  dies  hucusque  venerabilis  est. 


while  on  the  one  hand  the  Eastern  church,  at  !  non  ut  quidam  putant,  Natalis  in  came,  tunc 
first  commemorating  Nativity  and  Epiphany  as  enim  absconditus  est  et  non  apparuit  **  {Ifi»n. 
one  festival,  afterwards  in  compliance  with  in  Ezech.,  lib.  i.  c.  1,  v.  3 ;  v.  6,  ed.  Vallarsi). 
western,  or  perhaps,  more  strictly  speaking.  To  the  allusions  in  the  Gallican  liturgy  alreaily 
Roman,  us;)ge,  fixed  the  former  on  a  separate  :  mentioned  we  shaill  again  refer,  and  it  will  be 
day ;  so  too,  the  Western  church,  at  first  cele>  }  remembered  that  our  own  church  makes  the 
brating  the  Nativity  alone,  afterwards  brought  Baptism  of  our  Lord  the  subject  for  the  second 
in  from  the  east  the  further  commemoration  of  lesson  on  the  evening  of  the  Epiphany, 
the  Epiphany,  but  with  the  sj.>ecial  reference  I  Further,  the  association  of  this  day  with  the 
somewhat  altered.  For  the  early  history  of  the  administration  of  baptism  occurred  also  in  tiie 
Epiphany  in  the  Eastern  church,  and  the  gradual  '  west,  for  we  find  Himerius,  a  bishop  of  Tarraco, 
severance  from  it  of  the  Nativity,  we  must  again  in  Spain,  complaining  to  pope  Damasos  (ob.  384 
refer  to  the  discussion  already  given  [Ciirjst-  '  a.d.)  of  the  practice  of  baptizing  on  the  Epi- 
MAs],  and  it  may  now  be  desirable  briefly  to  phany ;  and  the  latter  having  died,  his  successor, 
review  further  historical  notices,  arranging  them  Siricius  (ob.  389  a.d.),  enters  his  prohibition 
according  to  the  special  manifestation  of  Christ    against   it   and   restricts  baptism  as  a  rule  to 


to  which  they  mainly  refer. 

a.  Manifest'  Hon  ttt  the  Baptivn. — This  mani- 
festation of  our  Saviour  as  Messiah  and  as  God  is 


Easter  and  Pentecost  (Kpiat.  i.  ad  Himerium 
Tarraconensetn  Episcopxm,  c  2 ;  Patrol,  xiii. 
1134);  and  somewhat  later,  Leo  \.  speaks  of  it 
the  prevailing  idea  dwelt  upon  throughout  the  .  as  "  irrationnbilis  novitas  "  (A.)*ijsf.  IQ^ad  Sicviie 
Eastern  church,  though  in  the  Western  church  ■  episcopo.--,  c.  1 ;  i.  715,  ed.  Ballerini).  The  same 
as  a  rule  this  commemoration  has  been  quite  ,  prohibition  was  laid  down  at  a  still  later  period 
secondary  to  the  mnuifestation  to  the  Magi.  (517  A.D.)  by  the  Spanish  council  of  GeruDda 
References  are  continually  met  with  in  the  writ-  ■  (can.  4  ;  Labbe  iv.  1568).  See  abo  Ccdtx 
ings  of  Chrysostom  and  others  of  and  after  his  ,  vettt-vm  can.  Eccl.  Bispunaey  lib.  iv.,  tit.  26  in 
time  to  this  idea  of  the  festival.  Thus  Chry-  Cajetan  Cenni's  De  ofttiqua  EccL  Hisp.  i.,  xcviii^ 
sostom,  in  a  homily  apparently  delivered  on  where  reference  is  made  to  Leo*s  injunction.*:. 
December  20,  386  A.D.,  and  thei-efore  atter  the  Further,  Victor  Vitensis  alludes  to  this  as  the 
western  plan  of  celebrating  Christmas  separately  practice  in  the  African  church  {de  persecuti-ne 
had  been  introduced,  speaks  of  the  Nativity  as  i  Vandalica,  lib.  ii.  c  17  ;  Patrol.  Iviii.  216).  Se^ 
in  a  certain  sense  the  parent  of  all  the  other  also  Pamelius's  note  to  Tertollian  de  Baptismo, 
great  festivals,  for,  to  take  the  case  of  the  Epi-    c.  19. 

phany,  had  He  not  been  bom — oitK  &y  i$avrla07j,  I  $.  Manifestation  to  the  Magi. — It  has  been  on 
JIvcp  iarl  rii  d*o^>iiyia  {Horn.  6  in  B.  P/ii/v  this  idea  that  the  Western  church  has  speciallv 
gontum,  c  3 ;  i.  497,  ed.  Montfaucon).  So  also  \  dwelt,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned  above ;  but 
m  a  homily  probably  delivered  on  the  following  even  in  these,  save  perhaps  in  the  Gallican 
Epiphany,  387  a.d.  {Horn,  de  Biptismo  Chriii,  liturgy,  the  manifestations  at  the  Baptism  and 
c.  2 ;  ii.  369).  In  another  place  {Horn,  de  Sancta  at  Cana  of  Galilee  are  brought  in  as  subsidiary 
Pentecostey  c.  1 ;  ii.  458)  he  says,  rolwv  wap*  to  the  main  topic  Hence  has  arisen  one  com- 
^Mty  iopr^  wpt&TTi  (i.  e.  in  the  order  of  the  year)  mon  western  name  for  the  day,  festnm  trium 
ra  *E«-(^(ii'(a,  where  Montfaucon  {Monitum  in  regum,  in  accordance  with  the  legend  by  which 
Bom.)  gives  the  probable  explanation  that  Chry-  the  wise  Magi  of  the  east  became  exalt«d  into 
rostom  is  speaking  accoi'ding  to  the  old  fashioned  kings  and  their  number  restricted  to  three.  We 
way.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  an  oration  shall  speak  briefiy  hereafter  of  the  origin  snd 
of  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  spoken  apparently  on  growth  of  this  wide-spread  legend  (below,  §  3). 
the  Epiphany  of  381  a.d.  (fJr  tio  39  in  Sancta  We  have  numerous  homilies  of  the  Latin  fathers, 
Lutninay  c.  1 ;  i.  677,  ed.  Bened.),  and  to  one  of  dwelling  mainly,  or  exclusively  (as  e.  g.  eight  by 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  (Orut.  in  B.ipt.  Chi-isii,  iii.  577 ;    Leo  I.),  on  this  aspect  of  the  day. 


ed.  Migne). 

From  this  view  of  the  Epiphany  it  naturally 


y.  Manifestati>n  'it  the  Mari-iig^  in  Cana  o^ 
Galilee. — The  manifestation   of  Christ's    iHrine 


became  one  of  the  three  great  seasons  for  bap-    power  by  His  first  miracle  of  turning  tho  wnte; 
tism,  and  on  this  day  was  the  solemn  consecra-    into  wine  is  not  uufrequently  dwelt  on  in  docii> 
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ments  of  the  Western  church.  Thus  Maximns 
Taurineoiiis,  to  whom  we  have  already  referred, 
associat-es  this  with  the  two  prerious  manifesta- 
tions. See  e.  g.  Hem,  29,  '*  feront  enim  hodie 
Christum  Dominum  nostrum  vel  stelU  duce  a 
gentibus  adoratum,  vel  invitatum  ad  nuptiaa 
aquas  in  yino  vertisse,  vel  suscepto  a  Joanne 
baptismate  consecrasse  fluenta  Jordanis."  Hence 
he  speaks  of  the  day  as  virtutum  (Domini)  natfUis. 
From  this  cause  comes  the  later  name  Beihphama 
(see  Ducange,  «.  v.),  Cf.  also  Gregory  of  Tours 
(de  Jhi/'iicuiis  8.  Martini,  ii.  26). 

We  find  in  the  Eastern  church  too  traces  of 
an  association  of  the  miracle  at  Cana  with  this 
season,  for  Epiphanius  (Haeresia  li.  c.  30;  i. 
451,  ed.  Petavius)  speaics  of  it  as  happening 
about  Tybi  1 1  ( =  Jan.  6),  and  adds,  doubtlessly 
in  perfect  good  faith,  that  sundry  fountains  and 
rivers  («*.  g  the  Nile)  were  changed  into  wine  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  miracle. 

I.  Manifestation  at  the  Feeding  of  the  Five 
Thousand. — Less  frequently  met  with  than  any  of 
the  preceding  is  the  commemoration  of  the  above 
act  of  rair<iculous  feeding,  which  may  be  speci- 
ally asisociated  with  the  one  preceding.  Under 
this  point  of  view  the  day  was  known  as  tpayi- 
4f>dpia.  We  have  mentioned  below  a  reference 
to  this  in  the  Galilean  use. 

The  first  three  of  these  manifestations  are  all 
referred  to  by  Isidore  of  Seville  (de  off.  eccl.  ii. 
20),  and  the  Ordf  Roinanus  also  adds  the  fourth. 
We  may  also  mention  here  a  passage  in  a  sermon 
once  attributed  to  Augustine,  but  palpably  not 
his,  in  which  all  the  four  manifestations  are 
alluded  to  (jSemu  136  in  Append,;  v.  2702,  ed. 
Gaume). 

For  the  special  association  of  the  festival  of 
the  Innocents  with  that  of  the  Epiphany  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  the  article  on  the  former. 

Before  we  proceed  to  speak  briefly  of  the 
various  liturgical  forms  for  this  day,  we  may  re- 
mark that  it  was  usual  to  give  notice  on  the 
Epiphany  of  the  day  on  which  the  Easter  of  the 
ensuing  year  would  fall.  Letters  were  sent  about 
this  time  by  metropolitans  to  their  provincial 
bishops  (efAstol  tc  Puschiles,  hatrtafti:ac\  in 
which  at  the  end  of  a  di^icourse  of  a  more  general 
kind  was  given  the  requisite  infumiation.  An 
allusion  to  the  existence  of  this  practice  in  Egypt 
is  found  in  Ciissian,  *' Intra  Aegypti  regionem 
mos  iste  autiqua  traditioue  servatur,  ut  peracto 
Epiphaniorum  die  . .  .  epistolae  puntificis  Alex- 
aniiriui  per  universas  dirigantur  ecclesias,  qui- 
bus  initium  QuaJragesimae  et  dies  Paschae  .  .  . 
significentur"  {Coll.  x.  2;  Patrol,  ilix.  820). 
Instances  of  such  letters  are  those  by  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria  (referred  to  by  Eusebius,  Hist. 
Eccle-i.  vii.  20),  Athanasius  (fragments  of  whose 
once  numerous  series  were  first  brought  to  light 
in  a  Syriac  version  by  Mai,  N,va  Hihliotheca 
J'atr'iniy  vi.  1-168),  Theophilus  of  Alexandria 
(three  of  which  were  translated  into  Latin  by 
Jerome,  and  are  included  among  his  works,  £/>p. 
96,  hS,  100,  ed.  Migne),  and  Cyril,  no  less  than 
thirty  of  whose  are  still  extant  (vol.  v.  part  2, 
ed.  Aubert) ;  and  besides  these  purely  Egyptian 
examples  may  be  further  cited  those  of  Innocent  I. 
(Ap.  14  de  ratione  Fusch^tli ;  PatnA.  xx.  517), 
and  Leo  I.  {Kp.  138  ad epi-^opos  Gall,  tt  Hiipan. 
I  1283,  ed.  Eallerini).  We  find  traces  of  the 
custom  as  existing  in  Spain,  hut  there  the  notice 
to  be  given  on  Christmas  day,  according  to 
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the  third  council  of  Braga,  578  A.D.  (Conc.Bracar. 
iii.  can.  9  ;  Labbe  ▼.  898). 

This  duty  is  insisted  on  by  several  early  coun* 
ciU  (e.  g.  Gone,  Arelat,  i.  can.  1 ;  Cone.  Carth, 
iii.  cann.  1,  41 ;  Cone.  Carth,  v.  can.  7 ;  Labbe, 
i.  1427  ;  ii.  1167,  1173,  1216),  and  we  cite  espe- 
cially the  fourth  council  of  Orleans  (541  a.d.)^ 
which  after  enjoining  that  Easter  is  to  be  kept 
uniformly  according  to  the  Paschal  table  of  Vio* 
tonus,  addi  *'qnae  festivitaa  annis  singulis  ab 
episcopo  Epiphaniorum  die  in  ecclesia  populis 
denuntietur  {Cone,  Aurel,  ir.  can.  1;  Labbe, 
V.  381.  See  also  Cone,  Aniiseiod,  [578  A.D.], 
can.  2,  op,  cit.  957).  The  form  of  the  announce* 
ment  as  given  in  the  Ambrosian  liturgy,  under 
the  Epiphany,  runs  thus :  **  Noverit  charitas 
vestra,  fratres  charissimi,  quod  annuente  Dei  et 
Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  misericordia,  die  talt 
mensis  talis  Pascha  Domini  celebrabimus  "  (Pam- 
elius,  LUurgg.  Latt,  ii.  314). 

2.  Liturgical  Notices. — It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany  u  recognised  in 
some  form  or  other  in  all  liturgies  both  of  th« 
west  and  the  east.  The  earliest  form  of  the 
Roman  liturgy,  the  Leonine,  is  defective  for  this 
part  of  the  year,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
a  service  for  the  Epiphany  entered  into  it ;  the 
more  so  that  no  less  than  eight  homilies  for  this 
festival  are  found  in  the  works  of  Leo.  In  the 
next  form,  the  Gelasian,  we  find  a  mass  both  for 
the  festival  of  the  Epiphany  itself,  and  for  the 
vigil.  Throughout  the  service  for  both  days 
the  only  Manifestation  of  our  Lord  referred  to  is 
that  to  the  Magi  {Patr',1,  Ixxiv.  1062). 

In  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  we  find  the 
further  addition  of  a  form  for  the  Octave,  though 
it  should  be  added  that  both  this  and  that  for 
the  vigil  are  wanting  in  some  MSS.,  as  the  Codex 
Hodradi  (Greg.  i>ac.  15),  and  the  same  remark 
is  true  for  the  Lihcr  Aniiphonarius  (t*).  660). 
In  this  last-named  book  the  seventy-second  pralm 
is  largely  used,  and  very  probably  the  poetie 
imagery  of  this  psalm  suggested  the  special  form 
of  the  legend  of  the  fe.^uia  trium  regum  (Ps. 
Ixxii.  10).  In  this  Sacramentary  also,  from 
which,  it  may  be  remarked,  the  collect  for  the 
day  in  our  own  prayer-book  is  derived,  the  re- 
ference is  solely  to  the  manifestation  to  the  Magi ; 
except  in  the  solemn  eucharistic  benediction, 
where  a  mention  of  the  manifestation  both  at 
the  baptism  and  at  the  marriage  in  Ciina  of 
Galilee  is  added,  **.,.,  qui  super  Unigenitum 
suum  Spiritum  Sanctum  demonstrai«  voluit  per 
columbam,  eaque  virtute  mentes  vestrae  exer* 
ceantur  ad  intelligenda  divinae  Legis  arcana, 
qua  in  Cana  Galilaeae  lympha  est  in  vinum  con- 
versa  *'  (t6.  16X  and  see  also  the  Liher  fiespon- 
S'lis  (i6.  751).  The  Ordo  Poinanus  prescribes 
three  lections  for  the  vigil  from  the  prophet 
Isaiah  (Iv.,  Ix.,  IxL  10~lxiv.  4),  as  well  aa  some 
homilies. 

The  Ambrosian  liturgy  contains  forms  for  the 
vigil  and  the  festival ;  the  manifestation  to  the 
Magi  is  the  only  one  dwelt  op,  except  in  the 
prefaces  for  the  two  days,  in  the  fcA'mer  of  which 
the  three  manifestations  are  alluded  to,  and  the 
latter  of  which  refers  solely  to  the  baptism, 
mentioning  also  the  solemn  consecration  of  the 
water  ;  **  susce{>erunt  hodie  fontes  benedictionem 
tuam  et  abstulerunt  male<liction«*m  nostram  *' 
{Missa  AiHrbros,  in  Pamelius'  Liivn-gg,  Latt,  i, 
3l5i. 
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We  may  refer  next  to  the  liturgies  of  the  old 
Galilean  charch,  and  here  as  before  we  find  a 
recognition  of  the  festival  and  its  vigil.  In  the 
ancient  lectionary  published  by  Mabillon  (de 
Liturgia  Oallioanoj  lib.  ii.  pp.  116,  117),  the 
lection  for  the  vigil  introduces,  the  reference  to 
the  Magi,  while  on  the  dav  itself  the  prophetical 
lection,  the  epistle,  and  the  gosi)el,  are  respec- 
tively Isaiah  Ix.  1-16;  Titus  i.  11-ii.  7;  Matt, 
iii.  13-17 ;  Luke  iii.  23;  John  iL  1-11,  where  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  gospel  is  compounded  of 
passages  from  three  of  the  evangelists  (as  on 
Good  Friday  it  is  compounded  of  all  the  four), 
dwelling  on  the  baptism  and  the  miracle  at 
Caoa  of  Galilee.  In  the  soH^alled  Gothico-Gallic 
Kiisal,  we  first  meet  with  a  number  of  difierent 
prefaces  and  collects  for  the  vigil  in  which  all 
the  three  manifestations  are  referred  to,  but  that 
to  the  Magi  most  frequently,  and  also  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Divine  power  in  the  miraculous 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand  (lib.  iii.  pp.  207  sqq.). 
In  the  actual  masses  given  for  the  vigil  and  the 
festival,  we  find  that  in  the  case  of  the  former 
the  baptism  is  referred  to  in  the  pre&ce  and  the 
collect,  the  miracle  of  Cana  in  the  preface,  and 
the  manifestation  to  the  Magi  in  the  coUectio  ad 
pacenij  while  the  benediction,  as  in  the  Gregorian 
Sacramentary,  embraces  all  three.  In  the  latter, 
the  baptism  forms  the  special  subject  of  the 
eoUectio  ad  pacem  and  the  ^contestation  the  miracle 
of  Cana  that  of  the  oollectio  pout  nonwiOj  and  the 
manifestation  to  the  Magi  that  of  two  other 
prayers;  while  in  the  benediction,  besides  the 
manifestation  at  the  baptism  and  at  Cana,  that 
at  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  is  also  re- 
ferred to.  The  same  blending  of  references 
characterizes  also  the  Gallican  Sacramentary 
edited  by  Muratori  (^PatroL  Ixxii.  471). 

We  pass  on  next  to  the  Mozarabic  or  Spanish 
Missal.  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  Breviary,  we 
find  a  mention  first  of  a  Sunday  before  Kpiphany, 
and  next  comes  a  mass  "  in  jejunio  Epiphaniae,*' 
that  is  a  fast  for  January  3-5,  a  relic  doubtless 
of  the  earlier  state  of  things  when  the  subse- 
quent festival  of  the  Circumcision  was  observed 
as  a  fast.'    [CiRCUVCisiON.] 

For  the  Sunday  referred  to,  the  prophetical 
lection,  epistle,  and  gospel  are  respectively  Isaiah 
xlix.  1-7,  Heb.  vi.  13-vii.  3,  John  i.  1-18 ;  and 
for  the  following  fast  are  Ecclesiasticus  iv.  23-34, 
Numbers  xxiv.-xxvi.  with  omissions,  1  Cor.  xv. 
33-50,  John  i.  18-34  (p.  58,  ed.  Leslie> 

The  mass  for  the  festival  itself  is  headed  In 
Apparitione  seu  EjAphania  Domini  nostri  Jesu 
Christiy  the  title  in  the  Breviary  being  In  feslo 
Apparitionis  DominL  The  prophetic^  lection, 
epistle,  and  gospel  are  Isaiah  Ix.  1-20  (with 
omissions),  Galatians  iii.  27-iv.  7,  Matt.  ii.  In 
the  prayers,  &c.,  there  are  passing  allusions  to 
the  baptism  (as  in  the  Officium,  Rom.  vi.  3)  and 
the  miracle  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  but,  as  in  the 
various  Roman  liturgies,  it  is  the  manifestation 
to  the  Magi  that  is  mainly  referred  to.  In  one 
pAssage  of  the  mass  (p.  63),  as  well  as  in  the 
Breviary,  is  an  allusion  to  a  name  of  the  festival 
evidently  in  use  among  the  Visigoths  in  Spain, 


d  For  an  earlier  allasioo  to  tb«>  festival  of  It^phaoy  in 
the  Hpanlah  chnrch  reference  may  be  made  to  a  canon  of 
M  conndl  of  Saragoeaa  (381  a.i>.)  evidently  aimed  at  the 
PrlKdllianist  pnu-tloe  of  fa(4ing  at  tht*  iMTtft  Nativity 
(CbftciL  Caa.  Avg.  can.  4.  Lablw  ii.  lulU). 
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accepUo,  an  obvious  reference  to  Christ's  accept- 
ance of  the  first  fruits  of  the  Gentiles.  We  may 
take  this  opportunity  of  remarking  that  in  Spain 
the  Visigoth  law  enjoined  a  total  cessation  of 
legal  business  on  this  festival  {Codex  leg,  Wmh 
goth,  lib.  ii.  tit.  1,  lex  11;  lib.  xii.  tit.  3,  lex  6 : 
in  ffitpania  lUustrata,  iii.  863,  1004 ;  ed.  Frank- 
fort,  1606.  See  also  Cbd.  Justin.  lib.  iii.  tit.  12, 
lex  7X  and  the  Code  of  Theodosins  forbade  th< 
public  games  on  this  day  {Cod,  Theodos,  lib.  xv 
tit.  5,  lex  5  [where  there  is  an  allusion  to  Christ*^ 
baptism3,  v.  353,  ed.  Gothofredns,  whose  note  see 
m  loc,).  It  may  be  added  that  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions  (viii.  33)  enjoins  upon  masters  the 
duty  of  giving  their  servants  rest  on  the  Epi- 
phany, in  memory  of  the  great  events  comme- 
morated. For  additional  remarks  as  to  the  vigil 
of  the  Epiphany,  reference  may  be  made  to  those 
on  the  vigil  of  the  Nativity.    [Chbutmas.] 

The  practice  of  the  Greek  church  of  making 
the  Epiphany  one  of  the  solemn  seasons  for  bap- 
tism and  of  the  holding  a  special  consecration  of 
the  water  has  been  already  referred  to.  The 
prophetical  lection,  epistle,  and  gospel  for  this 
latter  rite  are  respectively  Isaiah  xxxv.,  Iv.,  xii. 
3-6 ;  1  Cor.  x.  1-4,  Mark  i.  9-11  (Goar,  Eucho- 
hgion^  pp.  453  sqq.,  and  see  his  remarks,  p.  407) ; 
the  epistle  and  gospel  at  the  liturgy  are  respec- 
tively Titus  ii.  11-14,  iii.  4-7,  and  Matt.  iii. 
13-17. 

We  find  this  practice  of  consecrating  the  water, 
which  was  done  at  night,  alluded  to  by  Chry- 
sostom  {auproy  ii.  369),  who  speaks  of  people 
taking  home  with  them  some  of  the  consecrated 
water,  and  of  their  finding  it  to  keep  good  for  a 
year,  or  even  three  years.  This  nocturnal  cere- 
mony of  consecrating  the  water  is  referred  by 
Theodorus  Lector  to  Peter  Gnapheus,  who  ap- 
pointed T^y  M  r&y  {fidrwv  iv  ro7s  Bto^xivtois 
iv  rf  iairip^  ylvtaBat  (lib.  ii.  p.  566 ;  ed.  Va- 
lesius ;  and  see  also  Cedrenus,  Hist.  Comp.  i.  530, 
ed.  Bekker;  and  JNicephorus  Callist.,  Hist.  Ecdes. 
XV.  28;  ii.  634,  ed.  Ducaeus).  It  is  however 
justly  remarked  by  Valesius  (not.  in  loc.  p.  169) 
and  Goar  {Euchologion,  p.  467),  that  since  we 
find  Chrys(»tom  at  an  earlier  period  alluding  to 
this  practice  as  a  familiar  one,  all  that  Peter 
Gnapheus  can  have  done  must  have  been  to 
transfer  the  consecration  from  midnight  to  even- 
ing. (For  remarks  on  the  ceremony  at  a  later 
period,  see  Georgius  Codinus,  de  off.  c.  viiL  [cf. 
c  vi.],  and  refer  to  Gret«(er's  and  Gear's  observa- 
tions, pp.  303  sqq.  ed.  Bekker.  See  also  Neale, 
Eastern  Churchy  Introd.  p.  754,  for  remarks  as  to 
the  superstitious  ideas  connected  with  this  water 
in  Russia  at  the  present  day.) 

Gregory  of  Tours  mentions  that  on  this  day 
those  who  lived  near  the  Jordan  bathed  in  the 
river  in  memory  of  Christ's  baptism  and  of  their 
cleansing  through  him  {De  glona  martyrum^  i. 
88). 

Two  miscellaneous  notices  may  be  added  here 
as  illustrative  of  the  ideas  with  which  the  fes- 
tival was  viewed.  Chrysostom  censures  those 
who  communicating  on  the  Epiphany  did  so  be- 
cause it  was  the  custom  rather  than  after  due 
reflection  {Horn.  iii.  m  Epk. ;  xi.  25,  ed.  Gaume); 
and  we  learn  from  a  decree  of  Gelasius  that  the 
dedication  of  virgins  took  place  especially  on  this 
day  {Epist.  9  ad  episc.  Lmcmiae,  c  12;  Patrol 
lix.  52). 

3.  Lc^aidofthe  Three  Kmuqs, — We  ha^-«  al 
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reaily  alluded  in  passing  to  the  title  otfestwn  <r»- 
uin  retjum  given  in  the  Western  church  to  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Epiphany,  viewed  as  a  commemora- 
tion of  the  visit  of  the  three  Magi  to  the  infant 
Saviour.  Whence  then  has  tradition  invested 
them  with  royalty,  and  why  has  their  number 
been  fixed  as  three?  The  idea  that  the  Magi 
wei*e  kings,  probably  first  suggested  by  an  arbi- 
trary interpretation  of  Psalm  Izxii.  10  and  simi- 
lar passages,  was  early  believed  in.  Thus  Ter- 
tullian,  after  alluding  to  the  above-mentioned 
psalm,  adds :  ^  Nam  et  Magos  reges  fere  habuit 
Oriens**  {adv.  Judaeos,  c.  9),  though  curiously 
enough  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  the  Infancy, 
which  gives  a  somewhat  lengthy  account  of 
1  he  visit  of  the  Magi,  is  silent  as  to  this  point. 
The  number  three  is  not  improbably  due  to  the 
number  of  the  recorded  gifts,  though  early  pa- 
tristic writers  have  thought  it  to  symbolise 
other  special  reasons.  Thus  some  believed  that 
under  this  number  was  implied  the  doctrine  of 
the  Tiinity,  and  others  saw  in  it  an  allusion  to 
the  threefold  division  of  the  human  race,  an  idea 
which  is  also  referred  to  in  sundry  early  rtpre- 
sentations  of  the  Magi.  See  e.g.  Bede's  CoUeo- 
tunea,  if  indeed  the  work  is  really  his,  where 
this  point  seems  referred  to  {Patrol,  xciv.  541). 
Not  only  did  eiirly  tradition  fix  the  number  of 
the  Magi,  but  it  also  assigned  them  names. 
These  are  variously  given,  but  the  generally  re- 
ceived forms  are  Caspar,  Melchior,  Baltazar, 
which  are  apparently  first  met  with  in  the  pas- 
sage of  Bede  i*cferred  to  above.  These  names 
point,  Mr.  King  thinks,  to  a  Mithraic  origin,  from 
the  apparent  reference  in  their  etymology  to  the 
sun  {Onosiijs  and  their  Remain^  pp.  50,  133). 

Merely  to  fix  the  names,  however,  was  not 
sutlicient,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  bodies, 
firmly  believed  at  the  time  to  be  those  of  the 
Magi,  were  brought  by  the  empress  Helena  to 
Constantinople,  where  they  were  received  with 
great  honours.  These  remains  were  subsequently 
transferred  to  Milan  through  the  influence  of 
Eustorgius,  bishop  of  that  see;  and  in  1162  a.d. 
they  were  again  removed  by  the  emperor  Fre- 
derick Barlmrossa  to  Cologne,  where  they  still 
remain,  and  hence  has  arisen  the  appellation  by 
which  they  are  so  commonly  known,  the  Three 
Kings  of  Cologne.  A  further  discussion  of  this 
legend  is  beyond  our  present  scope,  and  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  *  Bible  Dictionary,'  s.  r. 
Magi,  and  besides  the  authorities  there  men- 
tioned, a  vast  mass  of  information  on  the  whole 
subject  may  be  found  in  Crombach's  Frimitiae 
(Jej^tttim  aeu  Historia  SS.  triuin  regum  magorum. 
Colon.  Agr.  1654. 

4.  Literature. — Reference  has  been  made  to 
Martene,  de  Anti*jtiis  Ecclesiae  Jiitibusy  iii.  42  sqq., 
ed.  Venice,  1783;  Bingham's  AntiqtUties  of  ttie 
Christian  Church,  bk.  xx.  ch.  4 ;  Binterim^  Denk- 
vcOt-digkeiten  der  Christ' Katholischen  Kirche,  r, 
pt.  1,  pp.  310  sqq. ;  Guericke's  Antiquitiet  of 
the  Churchy  pp.  163  sqq.  (Eng.  Trans.);  Suicer's 
Thesaurus,  s.  v.  'Ea-i^avcia,  &c. ;  Ducange's  Glos^ 
taria ;  besides  other  authorities  cited  in  the 
article.  The  foUowmg  may  also  be  consulted : 
Kindler,  De  EpipKiniia,  Vitebergae,  1684; 
Uebeubtreit,  De  Epiphania  et  Epip/utniis  apud 
Gentiles  et  Christianot,  Jenae,  1693;  Blumen- 
bach,  AntiquUates  Epiphaniorum,  Lipsiae,  1737 
(also  in  Volbeding,  Thesaurus,  i.  1,  Lipsiae, 
1846,  unm.  10);  Wernsdor£,  xa  'Eviftb^ia  IV 


teritm,  ad  iUuitrandwn  Hymnnm:  Was  furckst 
du  Feind  fferodes  sehr,    Vitebergae,  1759. 

[R.S.] 

EPIPODIUS,  martyr  at  Lyons  under  Anto- 
ninus and  Varus;  commemorated  April  22 
{Mart.  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).      [W.  F.  G.] 

EPISCOPA,  the  wife  of  a  bishop.  The 
second  council  of  Tours  (c.  13)  expressly  forbids 
a  bishop  who  has  no  wife  (episcopam)  to  sur- 
round himself  with  a  set  of  women.  [0.  j 

EPISOOPALIA,  the  ring  and  pasten^  staff, 
the  distinctive  marks  of  the  authority  of  a 
bishop.  Thus  Gerbod  is  said  {Capitui.  Franoo- 
furt.  A.D.  794,  c.  8)  to  have  received  his  Episoo' 
pulia  from  Magnard  his  metropolitan  (Ducange, 
8.  v.).  [C] 

EPISCOPATE.    [Bishop.] 

EPISCOPI  CARDINALES.    [Cardinal.] 

EPISCOPI  SUFFRAGANEI,  VACAN- 
TES.    [Bishop,  p.  240.] 

EPISCOPUS  EPISCOPORUM.  [Bishop, 
p.  210.] 

EPISTEME,  martyr,  with  Galaction,  a.d. 
285;  commemorated  Nov.  5  {Cai,  B'lZftnt.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EPISTLK  Lections  from  Holy  Scripture 
form  part  of  every  known  liturgy.  These  lec- 
tions, as  we  learn  from  Justin  Martyr,  were 
originally  taken  from  the  Old  as  well  as  from 
the  New  Testament.  The  Apostolical  Constit'i- 
tions  speak  of  *'  the  reading  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  and  of  the  Epistles,  and  Acts  and 
Gospels  "  {Ap.  Const,  viii.  5 ;  ii.  57).  Tertullian 
mentions  that  the  African  church  united  the 
reading  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  with  that 
of  the  writings  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles 
{De  Praescript.  36).  St.  Augustine  repeatedly 
refers  to  the  first  of  the  lections  being  taken 
from  the  Prophets:  "primam  lectionem  Isaiae 
prophetae  "  {Serm.  45,  ed.  Bened.  vol.  ▼.  p.  218), 
"  lectio  prima  prophetica  "  {Serm.  47,  v.  268), 
though,  as  we  shall  see,  this  was  not  universally 
the  case.  In  comparatively  early  times  the  Old 
Testament  lection  in  many  places  dropt  out  of 
use  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  the  first  Scripture 
lection  in  the  liturgy  was  that  generally  known 
as  the  Epistle.  The  most  ancient  designation 
was  the  Apostle,  the  lections  being  almost  uni- 
versally taken  from  the  writings  of  St.  Paul. 
Thus  we  find,  **  Apostohan  audivimus,  Psalmum 
audivimus,  Evangelium  audivimus  "  (Aug.  Serm. 
de  Verb.  Apost.  176,  voL  v.  p.  796),  "sequitur 
apostolus"  {Sacram.  Oregor.  Menard,  p.  2); 
&ya7iyc&<nrcrai  inr6<Tro\os  {Liturg.  Chrys.)  ;  ^  in 
quibusdam  Hispaniarum  ecclesiis  laudes  post 
apostolum  decantantur"  (Coact/.  ToUt.  iv.,  A.D. 
633,  can.  xii.;  Labbe  ▼.  1700);  "Statim  post 
Aposiolum  id  est  post  Epistolam"  (Hincmar, 
Opusc.  vii.  vol.  ii.  p.  149) ;  Kar4x€ty*v  .... 
^'oXr^pioi'  ZtZd^ai  fu  jcal  rhp  itw6vroKop 
(Cyrill.  Scythop.  Vit.  S.  Sabae). 

In  all  ancient  Sacramentaries  of  the  Western 
church  the  Epistle  succeeds  the  Collect.  This 
is  not  the  case  in  the  Eastern  liturgies.  In  the 
liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom  we  find  a  Prokime- 
NON  {vfmKtlfjkfyoy)  or  short  anthem  preceding  the 
Epistle  as  its  epitome,  consisting  of  a  verse  and 
response,  generally,  but  not  always,  taken  frons 
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■he  Palms.  Befurc  tlie  cpiEtle  the  dmcoD  itn- 
psseJ  sileoce  (irpi(ox"»"'.  uiCmii'nm),  "not," 
obMrres  St.  Chrjwiatam,  "u  doing  honour  In 
the  raad^r  but  to  Him  who  )p«>l[>  to  nil  throajh 
llim,"  Homil.  lU.,  i.  2  Th«u.  AAer  the  Epislls  1^ 
read,  th«  priest  uyi,  "  fracc  be  to  the*,"  which  i» 
techDicsIlT  called  tl^rtinn  t^ii  taurroAti'.  Iti- 
ilud  of  thi>  "Thanki  be  to  Ood"  fcllowi  i>, 
the  Moiarabic  UtargJ.  In  the  WesUrn  church 
the  iiDtfaem  epitamiiiug  the  Epistle,  taken 
from  the  Pialmi,  followed  i[ut«*d  of  precedicg 
It.  From  being  eang  on  the  ilepe  of  the 
■mbo.  It  wu  called  the  Oradmal  [AlleLOia  : 
GraDDIL].  St,  Aagmtlne  frequfotlj  alludes 
to  Iti  poaition  betweeu  the  Epiitle  and  Qoapel, 
e.g.  "  Hrimam  lectionam  lodiviiDUa  apottoli. . . , 
•leinde  cantaTimni  paslmuin  ....  poathaec  eraii- 
gelics  lectio"  (Aug.  Serin,  de  Verb.  Apmt.  176  ; 
Serm.  4b,  ib.  49,  uj.).  Neither  in  the  EHstem 
Dor  the  W«at«ni  church  waa  the  Epiatia  atwa;-: 
•elected  from  the  writinga  of  the  apoatlea.  W,' 
liod  it  aometimea  taken  from  the  Acta  and  tbc 
heTelstioD,  aud  iu  the  Westam,  but  uerer  in  th" 
Eaatem  church,  eren  fVom  the  Old  Tegtwneni, 
Several  of  the  OrienUl  litnrgiea  present  moM^ 
than  on*  lection  in  the  place  of  the  Epiatle.  Il 
the  Coptic  liturgy  of  SL  Bull  there  ia  firit  s 
lection  from  ui  epiitl*  of  St.  Paul,  then  thi> 
Cath/Jiam,'  i.  e. «  lection  from  one  of  the  Catholic 
epiatlea,  tlxn  ■  lection  from  the  Acts,  each  fol  - 
lowed  bj  an  appropriate  prajer;  a  pealm  is  ; 
then  mng,  and  th*  Goapel  li  read  (Renandol. 
I.  pp.  5-B).  The  L^rgia  Cbnununit  iithiopa''i 
glvea  the  aame  five  lections  in  the  same  ordei- 
Xlb.  pp.  5O7-510),  in  which  the;  alao  stioil 
in  the  Syriac  litorgies  ilb.  ii.  p.  68).  Cuiod, 
of  the  Coptic  chnrch  ordaining  theie  Rve  lectioib 
— the  psalm  being  conoted  aa  one— «ro  given  hv 
Renaudut  (/A.  i.  p.  203).  The  lait  lection  L 
alwaja  the  Goepel. 

The  origin  and  date  of  the  arrangement  of 
theie  Scripture  lectiona  will  be  more  properly 
diicasied  when  the  early  lectionaries  are  treated 
of  [Leciiohabt].  Binterim  carries  them  bacli 
aa  euly  as  the  3rd  century  (^Denkurirdiglieit. 
iv.  1.  238-B30;  2.323).  If  the  ancient  Ltc~ 
tilmarinm  of  the  Roman  church,  known  by  the 
title  of  Omuri   [CosiKfl],  in  which  we  find  th( 

the  English  liturgy  at  the  prgaent   day,  werp 

should  have  certain  evidence  of  their  arrange- 
ment at  least  as  eorly  as  the  5th  cenlnry. 
But  the  authorship  of  the  Cimei  rests  only 
on  the  authority  of  writers  of  the  Illh  and  1 2th 
centuriea,  and  though  accepted  by  Bona  {Rer. 
liturg.  lib.  iii.  c  6,  p.  621)  and  Binterim  (u.  i.), 
most  be  regarded  aa  eiceediagly  qnestlooable. 
The  fact,  however,  that  the  same  lections  were 
employed  by  the  fathers  of  the  4th  and  5th 
ceoturiee  as  ths  subjects  of  their  homilies  proves 
the  very  early  date  of  their  assignment  to  par- 
ticular days  (ef  the  eiamplcs  given  by  Auguati, 
BandtMch  d.  ClUvt.  Arck.  bk.  vi.  c  8,  voL  ii.  p. 
239). 
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According  to  the  Eastern  ritual  the  Eplstlt 
waa  read  by  the  Reader,  aUndlDg  >t  the  Koyal 
Dwn.  In  the  Western  chnrch  it  wn*  read  ia 
theHlh  centurvlrom  the  ambo  by  the  aubdwco* 
standiD)!  on  the  second  step,  the  Gospel  ueicg 
subsequently  read  by  the  deacon  from  the  Ihiid 
step.  Amalarins  (0«  0^.  Ead.  lib.  ii.  c.  11) 
eipresiea  his  surprise  that  this  office  is  aasigmd 
to  the  lubdeacoo,  since  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  commission  at  his  ordipatioD;  but  the  4th 
canon  of  the  council  of  Rheima,  A.D.  813,  sfter 
directing  that  "  the  Apostle  "  should  be  read  by 
the  snbdencon,  all  sitting,  adds  "qnaUter  snb- 
diaconi  miniitsrium  est  apostolum  legere' 
(Augnsti,.£UicA.;  Binterim.iinbbHJrcfu^t.,- Bing- 
ham, Orig. ;  Braia,  S»r,  Ziturg. ;  Hsrlene,  de 
Eod.  Sit.).  [K.  v.] 

EPI8T0LAB  CANONICAE,  COMMEN- 
DATORIAE,  COMMUNICATOBIAE,  EC- 
CLESIA8TICAB,  FOBMATAJ!,  PACl- 
FIUAE,  SYSTATICAB.  C^mkehdatobt 
Letters:  Fobva.] 

EPI8T0LAE  DIMIS80BIAE.  [Dnil»- 
eoar  Leitebb.] 

EPI8TOLAB  ENTHE0NI8TICAZ.  [Bi- 
anop.  p.  224.] 

EPISTOLAE  STNODICAE.  [Stmodicil 
Lettcbs.] 

EPISTOLAE    TEACTOBIAE.     [Trio- 


■  Eplslolu 
"    -apptl- 


EPISTOLIUU.  A  term  used  <//.  Cone. 
Tamn.  c  6)  fur  the  litene  tormatae  the  granting 
of  which  is  expressly  limited  to  bishops.  See 
COHHESOATOBY  Lettebs  :  DuimoBr  Let- 
ttitf,  [C] 

EPITAPH.    [CATAOOMBa,  p.  308:  IifscBii>- 

EPITRACHELION.    [Stole.] 

EPOCH.    [Eba.] 

EP0L0NIU8,  martyr  at  Antioch,  with 
Sabylas  the  bishop,  under  Decius;  commemo- 
rated Jan.  24  (iforf.  Bedae,  Usuardi).  [W.F.G.] 

EPOHADION  CE»ful>.o*),  the  cord  or 
ribbon  by  which  ■  pectoni  cross  or  Ekcouiox 

suipeoded  from  the  neck.  (Snidas;  Daniel's 
-fei,iv.702.)  [C] 

EQCI  CUE8UALES.     [CtmroALEB  Equi.] 

ERA.  A  succession  of  years,  reckoned  on 
me  common  principle  from  a  specified  event,  or 

le.  called  io  epoch.  The  termi  era  and  epoch 
e  frequently  used  as  synonymons. 

Tht  Julian  FtHaL—l.  To  compare  date* 
Uionging  to  difTcrent  eraa,  there  ia  no  method 
more  useful  than  to  refer  them  all  to  the  Juliaa 
[cricd,  ■  period  introduced  or  trvived  by 
Scaliger.  It  conaists  of  7980  yean,  that 
number  being  formed  by  maltiplying  tf^ether 
:;8  X  IS  X  15,  the  respective  periods  of  th* 
.  ycle  of  the  sun,  of  the  cycle  of  Uie  moon,  and  of 
the  indictions,  the  last  being  a  period  n««J  is 


h  the 


:,  Ion 


edictional  cycles  synchroniis,  afler 
tietion  of  285  cycles  of  ths  sun,  420  of  the 
nooD,  and  .S32  of  the  indictions.  Th*  gnat 
ycle  then  recura  as  before.  Ko  two  jmn  in  Uw 
;ime  period  agree  in  all  the  U" '      ' 


«£RA 


ERA 
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the  subordinate  cycles,  so  that  by  naming  them  I  year,  September  Ist,  or  ten  months  too  early, 
ii\y  the  yeai'  is  completely  designated.  I  but  they  really  commence  them  a  year  earlier 


2.  The  first  year  of  the  current  Julian  period, 
in  which  each  of  the  subordinate  cycles  had  the 
numeral  one,  was  the  year  4713  B.C.,  and  the 
noon  of  1st  January  of  that  year,  for  the 
meridian  of  Alexandria,  is  its  chronological 
epoch. 

The  years  are  Julian  years,  ix.y  of  365  days  in 
common  years,  366  in  leap  year,  which  is  every 
fourth  year,  that  year  in  fact  whose  date- 
numeral  being  divided  by  four,  leaves  the 
remainder  one. 

3.  To  find  Vte  place  of  any  specified  year  of  the 
Julian  period. — Divide  its  numeral  by  the 
respective  divisors  28,  19,  15.  The  respective 
remainders  give  the  years  in  the  several  cycles. 
The  remainder  0  is  to  be  construed  28,  19,  15. 

4.  To  determine  the  year  of  the  Juiian  period 
from  the  numerals  of  the  three  cycles.—  Multiply 
the  numeral  of  the  solar  cycle  by  4845,  that  of 
the  lunar  by  4200,  and  that  of  the  indict  ions  by 
6916,  and  divide  the  sum  of  these  products 
by  7980.     The  remainder  is  the  year  sought. 

5.  To  find  the  day  current  of  the  Julian  period 
of  any  date  in  the  JtUian  period. — Subtract  one 
from  the  numeral  of  the  year-day,  and  divide  the 
reniaiuder  by  four,  calling  Q  the  integer 
quotient,  R  the  remainder.  Then  will  Q  be  the 
number  of  entii*e  quadriennia  of  1461  days  eiich, 
aud  R  the  residual  years,  the  first  of  which  is 
always  a  leap  year.  Convei*t  Q  into  days  by 
taking  the  right  multiple  of  1461,  and  R  by 
u.sing  the  annexed  table ;  then  add  the  days  for 
the  current  day  of  the  given  year,  remembering 
February  29th  in  leap  year. 


R«>iiidnal  Tear 

0 

1 

3 

3 

l>ay    .     .     . 

U 

36tf 

731 

1096 

6.   To  convert  a  year  of  the  Julian  period  into 


still,  or  nearly  two  years  too  early.  The  same 
reckoning  is  used  in  the  Chronicon  Paschale.  It 
is  necessary  to  add  one  year  and  ten  months  to 
their  date  to  make  them  accord  with  the 
common  era  of  the  Olympiads. 

Era  of  the  Building  of  Home. — ^Amongst  the 
variety  of  dates  assigned  to  this  event,  the 
Varronian  epoch  is  adopted,  being  April  22nd,  B.C. 

753,  or  3961,  J.  P.  The  consular  year  began  on 
the  1st  January. 

To  reduce  the  year  of  Rome,  to  the  year  before 
or  after  Christ. — If  the  year  of  Rome  be  less  than 

754,  deduct  its  numeral  from  754 ;  the  difference 
is  the  year  before  Christ.  If  the  year  of  Rome 
be  not  less  than  754,  deduct  753  from  it,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  the  year  after  Christ. 

Era  of  the  Seleucidae. — ^The  era  of  the  Seleu- 
cidae,  also  called  the  era  of  the  Greeks,  was 
widely  used  in  Syria,  and  by  the  Jews  from  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees.  It  is  used  in  the 
book  of  the  Maccabees.  It  is  still  used  by 
the  Aral».  Its  epoch  is  October  1st,  B.a  312,  or 
4402  J.P. 

Julian  Reformation  of  the  Calendar.— Th\s 
took  place  707  U.C.^  or  January  1st  B.a  45. 
4669  J.  P. 

The  Christian  Era.— The  Christian  era  was 
first  introduced  by  Dionysius  Exiguus,  a  Scythian 
abbot  in  Home,  in  the  6th  century,  and  gradually 
superseded  the  era  of  Diocletian,  which  had  been 
used  till  then.  It  was  first  used  in  France  in 
the  7th  century,  but  was  not  universally  es- 
tablished there  till  the  8th  century,  after  which 
time  it  became  general.  Great  diversity,  how- 
ever, long  subsisted  as  to  the  day  on  which  the 
year  should  be  considered  to  commence. 

It  commenced  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  in 
the  middle  of  the  4th  year  of  the  194th  Olym- 
piad, the  753rd  U.C.,  and  the  4714th  of  the 
Julian  period.  It  is  now  generally  acknowledged 
not  to  be  the  true  year  of  the  Saviour's  birth. 


t?ie  year  B.C.,  or  A.D. — If  the  numeral  be  less    but  its  use  as  a  chronological  epoch  does  not 
than  4714,  subtract  it  from  that  number,  the    allow  of  its  being  altered. 


did'erence  will  be  the  year  B.C  If  the  numeral 
be  greater  than  4713,  take  that  number  from 
the  numeral,  and  the  difference  will  be  the 
year  A.D. 

The  Olf/mpiads. — 1.  The  era  used  in  Greece, 


The  era  of  Diocletian. — ^This  en  was  prevalent 
till  the  adoption  of  the  Christian  era ;  its  epoch 
was  29th  August,  A.D.  284.  It  was  introduced 
in  Egypt  by  Diocletian,  after  the  siege  of 
Alexandria,  and  gave  the  Egyptians,  for  the  first 


instituted  in  776  B.C.  (3938  J.  P.)  consisting  of;  time,  the  advantage  of  a  fixed  year.     The  first 


four  years.  July  1st  A.D.,  is  considered  to 
correspond  with  the  commencement  of  the  first 
year  of  the  195th  Olympiad. 

2.  To  reduce  any  given  year  of  an  Olympiad 
to  the  Christian  era,  multiply  the  Olympiad 
immediately  preceding  the  one  in  question  by 
four,  and  add  to  the  product  the  number  of 
years  of  the  given  Olympiad.  If  before  Christ, 
subtract  the  amount  from  777  ;  if  after  Christ, 
subtract  776  from  the  amount,  and  the  re- 
mainder will  be  the  beginning  of  the  year 
required,  commencing  from  July. 

3.  For  an  exact  calculation  of  days  tables  are 
required,  showing  the  order  of  the  months  in  the 
different  years  of  the  Metonic  cycle.  These  may 
De  fuund  in  Ideler  i.  386. 

4.  The  fathers  of  the  Greek  church  and  the 
ecclesiastical  historians,  as  Eusebius  and  Socrates, 
use  the  era  of  the  Olympiads  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  It  would  have  been  natural  to  begin 
tAea   with  the  commencement  of  their  civil 


Thoth,  the  beginning  of  the  Egyptian  year,  was 
August  31st,  and  it  is  supposed  that  a  change 
was  made  from  a  moveable  to  a  fixed  year,  after 
the  lapse  of  five  years.  This  en  is  still  used  by 
the  Copts.  To  reduce  this  era  to  the  Christian 
era  add  283  years  and  240  days,  and  as  the 
intercalation  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in 
the  Diocletian  year  next  after  leap  year,  add  one 
day,  from  the  29th  August  to  the  end  of  the 
ensuing  February. 

The  era  of  ConsiantinopU. — ^The  en  of  Con- 
stantinople, or  the  Byzantine  en,  first  appean 
in  the  Chronicon  Paschale.  It  fixed  the  creation 
of  the  world  in  the  5508th  year  before  Christ,  so 
that  A.D.  1,  fell  in  the  5509th  year  of  this  era. 
The  Russians  followed  this  calculation  till  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great,  having  received  it  from 
the  Greek  church,  by  whom  it  is  still  used. 
The  year  began  on  the  equinox,  March  21st. 
It  was  afterwards  made  to  begin,  for  dvU 
porpoeet,  on  September  1st. 
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The  Alexandrians  had  used  an  era  of  the 
creation,  fixed  at  5502  yean  before  Christ ;  but 
in  A.D.  285,  they  reduced  the  date  by  ten  years. 

To  pass  tVom  the  year  of  our  Lord  to  the  era 
of  Constantinople,  or  conversely,  add  or  subtract 
5508  from  January  to  ingust,  and  5509  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

27ie  Jewish  era. — ^Tje  Jews  now  reckon  by  the 
year  of  the  world,  aid  they  place  the  creation 
3761  B.G. 


By  adding  9.52  to  the  numeral  of  the  Jewiih 
year  we  get  its  date  in  the  Julian  period ;  asd 
by  subtracting  952  from  the  year  of  the  Joliai 
period  we  get  the  Jewish  date. 

For  the  Christian  em  we  must  subtract  3761, 
and  add  the  same  for  the  converse  process.  The 
Jewish  year  begins  in  the  autumn. 

The  following  results  are  selected  from  a  Tablt 
'  in  Sir  J.  Herschel's  '  Outlines  of  Astronomy.' 


Iktibtals  in  Deje  between  the  Oommencement  of  the  Jdliak  Pibioo  sad  that  of 

Chronological  Kras. 


principal 


Nsmes  bj  whidi  the  Em  Is  naoaUy  dted. 


Julian  Period 

Olymfrfads  (mean  epochs  in  KenenJ  use)  .  •  . 
HoUdlng  of  Kome  (Varroalan  epoch,  U.C.)  .  .  • 
Eraofthe8eleaddae(or£nof  theGreeks)     .     . 

Jollan  reformation  <A  the  OileinUir 

Spanish  Era 

Aotlan  En  in  Borne 

AcUan  En  of  Alexandria 

Dionysiaa  or  Christian  E^**  of  oar  Lord**.  .  . 
EnoTDloclttian 


First  Day 

Chronolo- 
gical 

Onrent 
Tear  of  the 

Interval 

Gurrmi 
of  the  Era. 

DeslgDatlon 
of  the  Tear. 

Julian 

Days. 

Julian  Dates 

Jan.  1 

B.a  4T13 

1 

• 

Julyl 

776 

8938 

1,438.171 

Apr.  22 

753 

S9«l 

1.446.M8 

Oct.1 

812 

4402 

1.607,739 

Jan.1 

4A 

4669 

1,704,987 

Jan.  1 

38 

4670 

l,707,ft44 

Jan.  1 

30 

4684 

1»710,468 

Ang.29 

30 

4684 

1,710,706 

Jan.  1 

A.D.      I 

4714 

1,721,424 

Ang.29 

284 

4997 

1,828,030 

ERACLEA8.    [Heraclear.] 

EBACLIUS.    [Heracliub.] 

EBASliUS.  (1)  Bishop,  and  martyr  in 
Campania,  under  Diocletian ;  commemorated 
June  3  {Ifart,  Rom,  Vet.y  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Antioch ;  commemorated  Not. 
25  (^Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

ERASTCJS  and  Olympos  and  comjpanions, 
^Apostle;"  commemorated  Not.  10  (Co/.  By- 
xofd.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EBEMITES.    [Hermitb.] 

EBENAEUS.    [Irenaeu8.] 

EBENACH,  or  HERENACH,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  class  of  officials  who  appear  promi- 
nently in  the  annals  of  the  Irish  church  prior  to 
its  reconstitution  in  the  12th  century,  after 
which  time  the  word  was  used  to  denote  an 
ecclesiastic  having  a  position  akin  to  that  of 
archdeacon. 

In  its  earliest  use  the  Erenach,  or  AirchinnKichy 
appears  to  have  been  hereditary  steward  and 
tenant  of  the  lands  granted  by  temporal  chiefs 
to  the  church-founding  abbots  of  Ireland;  his 
duties  beine  to  superintend  the  farmers  or 
tenants  of  the  church  or  monastery — according 
to  Colgan,  ^  Omnium  colonorum  certi  districtus 
praepositus  seu  praefectus."  [J.  S— T.] 

ESICHTUS  or  ESICIUS.    [Hestchius.] 

ESPOUSALS.  [Arrhae  :  Benediction, 
Nuptial:  Betrothal:  Marriage.] 

ETHELDBEDA  or  EDELTBUDIS,  virgin- 
queen,  martyr  in  Britain ;  commemorated  June 
23  {Mart,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi).    [W.  F.  G.] 

ETHEBIUS,  bishop;  deposition  at  Auxerre 
July  27  {Mart,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

ETHIOPIAN  MONKS.  Monasticism  spread 
rapidly  firom  Egypt  into  Ethiopia,  and  gained  as 
itrong  a  hold  there  as  in  ^Tpt  or  Syria,  if  not  a 


stronger.  Helyot  (Histoire  des  Ordres  M<mau 
tiqueSf  I.  xi.)  speaks  of  all  the  monasteries  in 
Ethiopia  as  professing  to  obey  the  so-called  ^  Rule 
of  Antony,"  but  with  different  obsenranoea.  An 
attempt  at  reformation,  such  as  invariably  recurs 
in  the  life  of  a  monastic  order,  was  made  in  the 
7th  century ;  Tecla-Haimanot,  as  Helyot  writes 
it,  being  the  second  founder  or  Benedict  of 
Ethiopian  monasticism.  He  endeavoured  to  con 
solidate  the  system  under  a  Superior-Genersi, 
second  in  ecclesiastical  rank  only  to  the  Patriarch 
of  Ethiopia,  who  was  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
monasteries  personally  or  by  proxy.  Several  of 
them,  however,  preferred  to  retain  their  inde- 
pendence, like  congregationalists.  Monks  swarmed 
in  Ethiopia,  according  to  Helyot,  long  after  the 
first  fervour  of  asceticism ;  and  the  constitution 
of  the  Ethiopian  church  was  monastic  (Robert- 
son, Chinch  Hist.  i.  300).  The  story  of  a  mili- 
tary order  of  monks,  like  the  knight-templars, 
originating  in  the  4th  century  is  purelv  &bulons 
(Helyot,  II,  s.  i.  xiii.>  '[1.  G.  S.] 

EUCHABIST  {^hxapurrU\  This  article 
treats  of  the  use  of  the  word  EucharisticL  For 
the  nature  of  the  offices  accompanying  the  sacra- 
ment, see  LiTUROY,  and  the  several  articles  on 
its  compon<?nt  parts,  especially  Canok  of  the 
Liturgy  and  Communion,  Holt. 

I.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  word  €J^x<^ 
<rria  seems  to  be  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  or 
gratitude  (2  Mace.  ii.  27;  Sirac  xxxrii.  11; 
Acts  XXIV.  3). 

II.  The  expression  of  the  feeling  of  gratitude : 
1.  In  words  =  thanksgiving;  2.  In  act  =  thank- 
offering. 

1.  EJ^xofM^rrdi,  in  the  sense  of  thanksgiving, 
occurs  frequently  in  the  New  Testament ;  it  is 
ilsed  for  the  thanksgiving  in  public  worship 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  16;  2  Cor.  iv.  15,  etc.)^  and  for  the 
expression  of  thankfyilness  generally. 

2.  Philo  uses  c£>x<>P<^*>'»  ^^  ^   wider  senat: 


BDOHABIBT 

Uc  ipeiki,  for  luUDa  {De  Vidmis,  c.  9),  of 
i^X'*)*""''''  "  iucloiiiag  hymni,  prejen,  mo6. 
ncrificu;  of  T^t  3ii  Buriiw  fflxaiiiirrfdt  (/i. 
c.  4) ;  BLd  of  giTJu;  Lhaulii  (or  thank-offering. 
■vxopiffTqffu  T)|r  tix'F"^'")  ^  ^"^  ^"^  ^^^ 
crutjoD  o(  thd  worJd — a  phnise  noteworthy  u- 
Euggeiting  one  of  ths  upecti  of  the  CbriatisD 
eucharlit  (Ireueiu,  Hatret.  iv.  IS,  i).  ■^■ 
word  do«  sot  occur  in  tht  LXX.  thoagh 
us«d  bj  A  quill. 

111.  We  bitve  to  conaider  the  sppKcatii 
the  word  ttxa^Mrla  to  the  Supper  of  the  Lord, 

1.  The  Terb  <&x<V<"'*''>  ''''*  *'^*  corropond- 
ing  Bubalantive,  muin  both  to  feel  thsnkfulDeei 
duil  to  eipresi  iL  The  OH  of  tba  woni  fixa- 
martiij,  io  2  Cor.  i.  11,  implies  further  that 
ebxopTtIv  might  b«  used  with  aaaccoBative  of 
the  object  for  which  tbaoki  are  gireD. 

The  Lord  io  the  Lait  Supper  gar*  thank) 
efler  taking  the  Cup  (Itf^ivai  iroT*(iioii  itx* 
f•ar^|fa  tlrtr,  Luke  «ii.  IT  j  XaOiiw  ir(rr*pia» 
■ol  .ixapwrimt.  Malt.  wvi.  27);  and  before 
breaking  the  Bread  {liix'f"''^"^'  fnAairif, 
1  Cor.  li.  24;  Luke  nil.  19>  Compare  Uatt. 
IV.  36;  Mark  liii.  6;  John  ri.  II,  2».  So  the 
disciple*  of  the  and  ctntnrj  gave  thank*  orer 
the  Bread  and  the  Cup  in  the  Sacrameot  of  the 
Lord'i  Supper,  aa  we  tee  fiom  the  deacriptiou  ol 
it  in  Jnattn  Martyr. 

2.  From  tbit  uttering  of  thankagiring  over 
the  element*  of  Bread  and^Wine  in  the  Sacra- 
ment, the  word  ibxap"'''"'  came  to  mean,  to 
ble*s,  hallow,  or  conaecrata  by  the  utterance  of 
the  proper  form  of  tbankagiyiug  (Grimm,  Ltxicon 
Xoei  Te$l.  a.  v.).  Thua  Jnatin  Martyr  {Apol. 
i.  65)  ipeaks  of  Che  Bread  and  Wine  and  Water 
which  had  been  made  eucharintic  {fiixttfumi- 
«m,  tfrr^  «]  orrou  »1  Maroi),  immedUtaly 
after  mentioning  the  thankagi»ing  (tixiV""'") 
of  the  president  for  Ood'a  mercy  in  granting  na 
the  blming*  of  creation  and  redemption.  Ano 
agnin  (c.  66),  ho  ipeaka  of  rijii  Ji'  »ixfl<  ^iyo"' 
Toil  i-ap'  airoD  etxapiffripfltrini*  Tpii^»  [Cason 
OK  THE  LiTUBQT,  p.  2681  Compare  "  ptnem  in 
quo  graliae  actae  lint  (Ireuaeui,  Harm.  W. 
18,4). 

By  an  eaay  transition  the  tbxof'irnfif'iO' 
Tfio^  or  consecrated  elemente  came  to  be  called 
aimplv  eix^fHiTTfa  {lb.  c.  66).  Similarly  in  the 
ignntian  letter  aJSmym.  7.  Irenaena  iHaeni. 
It.  18,  5)  aaya  that  the  Bread  after  the  Eficlesis 
is  no  longer  common  bread,  bnl  euchiriatia,  con- 
aiating  of  two  parts,  an  earthly  and  a  heavenly. 

3.  But  the  conception  of  thank-^/en^  i*  also 
found  in  the  word  euchariitia  and  it*  correapond- 
iue  verb,  when  apjilied  to  the  Sacrament  of  the 
lUiv  and  Blood  oC  Christ.  Clement  of  Alei- 
andri»  («™m.  ii.  $  132,  p.  623)  apeaka  of  the 
m.-Lrtvr^a  blood  poured  out  a*  a  thank-offering 
ifiiXaiit^^V^frroj  oT^BTOS  [Dindorf**  text :  Tulg. 
lix^pi't^rri't]) ;  and  we  might  interpret  Jiu- 
lin's  tbx^p'^^f'ii'B  "Tpo^  in  the  lame  way 
were  it  not  for  il«  cIom  conneiion  with  (vx»- 
pitila,  where  the  latter  eiidentty  means  tbanka- 
giving.  In  the  l>iahgve  mti  TrypA..  (e.  117), 
when  Justin  ipeaki  of  the  Chriatian  lacrilica 
which  takes  place  (ha  says)  ivi  r^  ■^x'VrrJf  ' 
To£  Aprau  jral  Tot  Ttmrplau,  it  ia  aTident  that  he 
regards  the  Bra.id  and  tha  Cup  aa  being  them-  | 
aelres  made  a  thank-oSering  or  eodiaristU.  And 
again,  when  ((..  41)  be  rtfera  to  the  leper'i  oAr- 
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ing  of  fine  flour  aa  a  type  of  the  encbuiaUc 
bread  {roi  i^ov  r^j  tiixapnTrlasy  which  tbe 
Lord  commanded  ua  to  ofler  (■maiv)  in  thanka- 
giTing  (Ira  (ix<V><rTWfiiv)  for  the  blesaluga  of 
creation  and  tedamption,  he  regard*  the  elementa 
a*  thenselTcs  an  eiprosaion  of  thankfolneas ; 
t.  «.  as  a  thank-offering.  When  Celsu*  objected 
to  the  Christiana  that  they  were  ungrateful  in 
not  paying  due  thank-ofieringa  (xapivH|f>a)  to 
the  local  deities,  Origen  replied  (c.  Ctham,-ri\i. 
hi ;  pp.  415,  416,  Spencer)  that  the  bread  called 
euchariatia  (S^bi  lixfO^^'  nAaiifitrat)  waa 
the  aymbol  or  outward  token  of  thaukfulnes* 
towaida  God  (r^f  wfis  r&r  8ikr  •ix'W«T'B'); 
that  b,  he  regard*  the  bread  itself  aa  of  the 
natnre  of  a  thank-oSeriug. 

4.  Whether  the  original  meaning  was,  "  that 
over  which  thanks  have  been  given,"  or  "that 
which  haa  been  made  a  thank-offering,"  the  word 
euchariitia  came  to  be  aimply  •qniTaleot  to  "  the 
consecrated  elementa  of  bread  and  wine,"  nr 
sometimes  of  bread  alone.  Thus  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (Strom,  i.  §5,  p.  318)  apaak*  of  the 
minitten  diatribnting  the  eucharut  (rlfy  aixu- 
picrrfsv  iwrtiiuorrtiy,  i,  t.  the  element*,  to  the 
communicants ;  and  the  epistle  to  Victor  (Euseb, 
H.  E.  T.  24,  SIS)  of  sending  the  eacharist  to 
neighbouring  cbnrcbea.  [Compare  EULOOUB.! 
Cyprian  {Epiii.  xt.  c.  1)  riplaini  euchariitia  by 
the  woids,  "id  eat.  Sanctum  Domini  Corpus." 

5.  The  encharist  (i,  t.  the  consecrated  breads 
«a*  employed  in  the  following  way*,  besides 
that  of  ordinary  admlulatralion.  It  wai  taken 
home  and  preierved  in  a  eaaket  [ABCa]  ;  it  wa* 
sent  by  biahopa  to  other  churchea  aa  a  token  of 
Chriatian  brotherhood  [EDLOaii.E];  it  was  borne 
before  the  pope  at  a  pontiRcal  maaa  (Ordo  Rom, 
i.  c.  8 ;  see  Martene,  S.  A.  I  ii.  2,  {  2) ;  It  waa 
reserved  in  churches  [Dovt::  Reskrvation]; 
it  was  enclosed  in  altan  at  cons.-cration  [Cokbk- 
CRATIOH  or  ChiihChiib];  it  was  carried  on  a 
jonmay  (Ambrose  />itO««u  Salj/ri,  iii.  19) ;  Gregory 
tbeOreati)eO/.iii.  36;  i)ii(.c  37);  it  was  some- 
times worn  auapended  from  the  neck  in  an  1:^- 
COLPIOH  (Giraldua  Cambren.  Topograph.  J/Aem. 
Dist.  it  c  19)  ;  it  was  uaed  in  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease  (Augustine,    c.  JiUiaH.    iii.   162);    it  wat 

E laced  in  tha  month  of  the  dead  [BtntiAL  OF  Tii& 
ieadJ;  and  the  administration  of  the  eochariet 
waa  one  of  the  forms  of  ordeal  (Martene,  J>e  SiL 
Anti/.  1.  ».  4). 
JV.  The  Greeks  interpret  the  (ixopx^fai  of 
Tim.  il.  1  to  be  hymna  or  canticlei  aung  to  the 
honour  and  glory  of  Qod  (Daniel,  Cal»x  Ztturg. 
■  .406)  tC."] 

EUCIIASIST  (□■  CHKiffruM  Ast>     The 

[pected,  aeem  to  refer  principally  to  the  agapaa, 
'  auppers  which  preceded  the  sctnal  eucha- 
Stic  breaking  of  the  bread  in  the  earlieat  timet 
(1  Cor.  li.  eo.)  It  is  to  be  presumed  at  least 
[bat  the  order  of  the  Lord's  Supper  itself  wa* 
followed,  and  that  the  celebration,  or  symbolic 
ing  of  the  bread,  took  place  slier,  or 
ds  the  end  of,  the  meal.  (St.  John  liii. 
2-*.}  In  the  earlieat  days  of  persecution  they 
naturally  began  to  be  celebrated  in  the  catacomM 
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or  DMr  th<  tombi  of  muijii.  [Celli  Ubxo-  I 
SUE,]  It  ia  Dot  the  buiioeu  of  th*  pretcat ' 
writer  to  cuqnlie  iolo  tbe  conneiiao  at  the 
u-nngemeiili  for  public  celcbnCion  of  thp 
tucbariit  aad  Cbriitiu  ritca  io  geneTnl  iriih 
the  indent  uiagea  of  funeral  ritu.  But  those 
nugei  were  hi  familiar  to  the  early  church,  ttkil 
it  it  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  agape  nl. 
leiut  ia  lo  frequently  repreHnted  and  the  euch^L- 
riit  10  dibtinetlj'  implied  in  the  varioni  cataconL- 
paintiDga.  Dr.  Uommsen  (Qm/ernp.  RtvitT.  ^ 
Ha;    1871,    164   and    171) 

with  bread  a   '  " 

of  Domitilla 
Rossi  refen  to  Flaria  the  granddaughter  of 
Veipuian.*  The  bread  and  liah  occdi  ngun 
repeatedly  in  the  Calliitlne  catacomb,  with  a 
man  in  the  act  of  blessing  the  bread-,  seven, 
eight,  or  more  baskets  of  bread  are  placed  ne^r 
>  table  at  which  scTen  persons  are  sitting.  T;ie 
Uble  Is  round,  and  fishes  are  also  placed  on  it. 
The  ose  of  the  Tine  is  frequent  in  the  old(,t 
work,  ai  in  tbe  Doiaitilla  vault,  where  bojs  t,\;- 
gathering  the  grapes,  and  the  art  is  quite  w\' 
the  Augustan  age,  and  probably  eiecnted  bv 
Paian  hands.  A  panllcl  work  in  mosaic,  it' 
Uler  though  still  very  early  date,  eiiits  in  the 
church  of  Sta.  Constantia  at  Rome  [Vise]. 
(Parker,  AncKnt  Motaia  at  Rome  and  Rawnna.') 
A  eonneiion  must  alwnyi  have  eiisled  In  tl^e 
Chriitian  mind  between  the  last  supper  at  Jeru- 
lalem,  the  bread  and  wine,  and  the  last  repsni 
of  the  Lord  with  His  disciples,  the  bread  sn.l 
fish  by  the  sea  of  Galilee  (John  iii.)-  And  Ui.-^ 
words  on  the  former  occaaion  cannot  have  be.n 
nnconnected  with  this  dUconrse  of  Himself  G,.- 
bread  of  life  in  St.  Jobn  vi.  bS  sqq.  But  tli^- 
earlier  representations  of  a  memorial  banqtct 
seem  to  point  rather  to  the  agape  or  com- 
memoratire  repait,  than  to  the  breaking  of  the 
bread  and  pouring  forth  of  the  wine  Id  corn- 
tnemorative  sacrifice.     A  sense  of  mystery  and 
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treated  by  U.  Raonl  Bochctte  {Mem.  tte  ria^M, 
des  Inter.  <itBeIlfLittra,t.iiii.  77b,  hc-y  Thef 
may,  he  thinka,  account  for  the  relit*  of  of 
and  platters,  knife-hand  lea,  and  egg-ahell*  [i»t 
Em]  fbtiDd  in  the  Christian  sepalchm  (Boldett; 
lib.  ii.  liT.  tav.  5,  59  aud  60,  and  /usnn),  thon^ 
there  can  be  do  doobt,  aa  he  implies,  that  old  Etiot- 

sarvivora  bury  msDy  object*  lued  in  lift  akaf 
with  their  dead. 

One  of  tbe  earliest  known  representatiooa  of 
the  encharistic  uOering  ia  that  of  the  monk  ii 
St.  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  dating  from  tbe  6tb  cn- 
tnry.    (See  woodcnt.)    On  one  aide  Abel  it  repre- 


sented as  tUDdiDg  with  hands  nised  in  prayer, 

'  id  in  cloak  and  abort  tunic,  and  juit  iscneJ 
im  s  bouse;  it  is  possible  that  thia,  with  the 
■eakod  aky  of  the  mosaic,  may  iudiiate  a 
iraiog  or  evening  sacrifice.  At  all  events  the 
esenceof  Abel  connecta  the  other  figore  of  the 
ieit  and  king  Melchisedech,  with  the  idea  of 
e  sacrifice  of  the  lamb,  and  therein  of  the  death 
the  Lord.  Melchisedech  ia  atanding  before  an 
long  altar-tnble,  OD  which  is  a  chalice  and  tvo 
ives  of  bread ;  his  hands  are  mised  in  prayer, 
t  in  the  act  of  blessing,  and  he  it  cind  in  the 
nala  or  cloak  over  a  long  tunie  and  girdla. 


ilion  of  the  Lord' 


"Ln''ofT™acTuaTdLt'h 


by  crucifi.ion  was  also  long  delayed.  [Cl ^ 

The  subject  of  the  agapae,  and  the  disorders  to 
which  they  sometimes  gave  uccaaion,  it  admirably 


eallM  the  Bepulefare  of  S8.  Ai 


«(p.Ul);ll  It 
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fund 
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important  iilnstration 
ciple    of    Chriitian    tv 

of  the 
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which 
time 
ng  the 

appear* 
fulfilmen 

to    have   been   fnD 
*i  a  central  object, 
of  the  Old  Te*ti. 

.  by  the  New.  In  the  Laurrntian  US^ 
SSe,  our  Lord  ia  represented  aa  adminis- 
g  a  imall  rounded  object,  evidently  bread, 
e  of  eleven  siandiag  figares.  (See  woodcut.) 
<  freqnent  introdnction  of  the  fith  in  the 
L..„.r.^..,.c.cui<  lucmit.  "'   repreaentationa  of   encharlitic  repaits 

njavejn!  iberc.   Ofttt  dale  i  "hi'^h  I"  found  particqlarlj  in  the  CiltiitiH 
ilT,  *  tempo  vkhw  tgU  ApostoU."  {catacomb,    is    connected    of   coone    with    tM 
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Park. 


Cor  Dor  dalf  tc 
lent  illiutretioiu 
Willi  of  St.  Oillixtiu.  Thoe  will  be 
in  Dc  Roui'i  Soma  SoUeranta,  and  the 
ir  reftn  them,  ftom  ikt  beauty  of  theit 
linn,  to  an  ejirly  period  of  tb«  3rrJ  centurj, 
uaot  tie  denied,  howerer,  that  a  certain 
taioty  and  luspicion  of  repiiliting  attache! 
partjcnlarlf  to  this  catacomb  in  the  miodi 
iny  anliquariang.     NeTerthelet*,  if,  u  Mr. 


repainting  l«ok  place  in  the  time  of  St. 
PauliDOB  of  Nola,  a  highly  reapecUble  anti- 
quity ttill  l>elonf!>  to  these  aubjecta.  We  hare 
given  a  woodcut  [CiSKTER,  p.  26+].  of  the 
moat  important  of  tbeie  paiotingi.  It*  aubject 
is  the  my«Iic  fiah  bearing  loaiee  on  hia  hack ; 
they  are  not  decuuated  or  croued,  u  ia  luont 
frequently  the  oat  where  Ihey  are  represented 
[Klehents.  p.  603],  but  bear  a  central  mark, 
which,  u,  Marligny  Ihinka,  connecta  them  with 
F.Titem  and  Jewi»h  offerings  of  cakn  made  from 
fint-fruita  of  com  (called  roamphula  or  Syrian 
breail).  The  li<h  beira  them  in  a  ba.<ket,  which 
h«  in  it  besides  another  object.  Thin  is  anp- 
poseil  In  represent  ■  reisel  of  wine,  bnt,  ns  he 
ailmits.  it  ia  not  Terr  eaay  to  decipher  in  the 
original,  and  the  lithograph  In  De  Rosai  is  some- 
what of  a  rratflratioD.  What  it  is  like  in  the 
actual  fresco  must  be  Fcry  dillicutt  to  deter- 
mine. But  fail  reference  to  St.  Jerome  [Ep.  ad 
Static,  c.  ij.\  "  Nihil  illo  diliua  qui  corpua 
Deciini  canistro  vimineo,  aanguineto  portat  ia 
vilra,"  correaponds  with  great  eiaclness  and 
verr  impressirely  with  this  paiotiog.  In  any 
OM  there  can  be  no  donbt  whatever  that  it 
npresenta  the  Lord  offering  the  bread  of  life 
to  mankind.  These  paintings  are  in  the  crypt 
named  from  St.  Cornelia;  another  represents 
aeTen  persons  at  a  Uble  with  bread  nnd  fiah, 
with  aeren  bukeU  of  decuasaled  losves  at 
hand,  reforrins",  of  course,  to  the  Lord'a  mira- 
■       '.nofth. 
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BDd  that  it 
ind  with  tb* 
two  miracles,  the  repeat  of  Tiberiaa,  lie,  it 
ihonld  not  b«  forgotten  that  the  anagram  ia  not  a 
acri plural  emblem.  OnrLonl  never  likened  Him 
self  to  fiah  as  to  bread,  and  His  own  ose  of  the 
^h  in  parable  makes  them  represent  mankind 
and  not  Himself.  NeTertheleai,  Hia  act  of  bless- 
ing  and   breaking    the    fiah   on    three    diatinct 


Representalion*  of  other  events  or  objects 
lymbolic  of  the  hoij  of  the  Lord,  or  anyhow  lo 
K  connected  with  Him  as  the  bread  of  life,  have 
)f  course  a  relation  to  the  enchariiL  The  decua- 
Lsted  toavea  are  offered  to  Daniel  by  Habbacnc, 
>n  a  sarcophsgni  found  near  the  altar  of  St.  Paul 
vithout  the  walla  of  Rome  (Martigny,  Art.  &ir- 
apAagca,  with  woodcut),  and  the  author  refers 
portion  of  the  euoha- 


und  to    i 


npnjoi 


The  manna  and  the  rock  cloven 
if  the  people  are  naturally  connected 

ith  Jnhn  vi.  59.  [Rock.]  The  latter  ia 
frequently  in  bas-relief;  the  former  appears  lo 
unmistakable  eismple,  tiiongh 
Uv.  184,  from  the  cemeUry  of 
St.  Frisoilla,  and  tav.  .^7  from  the  Calliitine,  are 
probably  connected  with  it. 

The  miracle  of  Cana  baa  been  held  in  art  to 

•ssess  an  euchariatic  lignilicatian,  at  all  event* 
since  Giotto's  fresco  in  the  Arena  chapel  at  Padua. 
Ruskin,  in  Jriintfa/  Sodtly'i  acconnt  of  that 
building.  But  in  the  earliest  eiamples,  vary 
frequent  as  Ihey  are  on  the  bas-reltefg,  the  Savioar 
Joe*  not  raise  his  hand  In  the  set  of  ble**ing,  as 
Ihe  artist  might  be  eipecied  to  represent  him, 
had  he  designed  to  connect  the  miracle  with  the 
last  Bupper.  Nor  is  He  so  depicted  on  the 
tablet  of  the  Dnomo  at  Ravenna  (Bandinl  In  tab. 
tbarneam.  Florence,  1746),  nor  on  the  beautiful 
lilver  nrceolns  supposed  by  Blanchini  (Not.  in 
Anastas.  in  Vit.  St.  Urboni)  to  be  of  the  4th 
century.     [Cts*,  MlIUOLE  OK.] 

In  trailing  of  representations  of  the  eucfaarist 
in  Christian   art,    it  is   not    necessary    for  our 


that 


c  Gsh  ii 


date  or  this  wo(k 
.hkhI».C.ov.ra« 
re  partlcniuljf  iboas 
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purpoM  to  consider  anything  beyond  their  €z«  (oea,hiimother,  and  her  six  other  children; 

pressed  meaning — ^that  is  to  say,  beyond  th«  memorated  Jnne  27  {Mart  Bom.  Vtt^  Adanif» 

meaning  which  the  artist  or  inspirer  of  the  work  Usuardi) ;  July  21  {Mart,  Bedae). 

distinctly  meant  to  convey.    The  further  ideas  ^5^  Bishop  of  Carthage,  and  martyr  with  his 

he  may  have  suggested  to  fervent  imaginations,  ^qq  companions,  or  more  (**universi  clcri  ecde- 

or   to  minds   predetermined  to  read  meanings  giae  ejusdem ") ;  commemorated  July  13  (/6.X 

of  their  own  into  his  work,  are  not  his  or  our  ,-x  „•  1.        /•»«  1  j         j        r         .  ..,«««^ 

affair,  though  they  may  often  be  ingenious  and  WJ^^^P  fj^l"^^  ??^  S?/^''  ""^^^ 

beautiful,  s^d  even  ri/ht  and  true  L  matter  of  «o«ted  Nov.  13  (Jfar*.  Usuardi). 

spiritual  thought.                           [R.  St.  J.  T.]  (7)  Martyr  at  Paris;  commemorated  Nov.  15 

EUCHABISTIA.    [Maundy  Thursday.]  <^J^>  ^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^ ^  Valerianus,  Acyl... 

EUCHELAION  (Rbx^^^tuoy)  is  the  ** prayer-  a.d.  292 ;  commemorated  Jan.  21  {Cai.  BtfZMt.). 

oil,"  blessed  by  seven  priests,  used  in  the  Greek  /^x  Bishop,  and  martyr  A.D.  296 ;  commemo- 

chursh  for  the  unction  of  the  sick ;  see  Sick,  ^^^  March  7  {IbX 

Visitation  op:  UNcnoN  (Suicer's  Thetaumsy  ,,^-  _.  _^         '    -        .,  ^^  ^  _  ooa.  ^vmh 

.v.;  Daniers(^x£«u.,.Sv.503,606).  [C]  J^J^^^T{P^'''''^^^^^ 

EUCHERIUS,  bishop  of  Lyons,  ^d  confes-  .^^  ^^^  Macarius;    commemorated  Aug.  5 

sor ;    commemorated  Nov.   16    {M<^  Adonis,  ^^^  Armen,),                                    [W.  F.  G.] 

^"**'^'^*                                             LW.  r.  ^.J  Invention  of  the  relics  of  those  who  were 

EUCHOLOGION.    The  most  comprehensive  martyred  with  Eugenius  {iv   rois   Evy^ylov); 

and    important    Service-Book    of   the    Eastcra  p^b.  22  {Cai.  Byzant.).                                 [C] 

church  corresponding  to  the  Western  Sucrameti-  -,„^^  .  •r^^-r.-ro       -nrrr^-a  a  -otttto        _»— 

tonus,  and  iZ  officiarwn  of  the  Latins.     In  EUGBAPHIUS  or  EUGRAPHU8,  martyr 

its  simplest  state  the  Euchologhn  includes  the  ^}}-}  hennas  (or  Menas)  and  Hermogenes.  A.a 

liturgies  of  Chrysostom  and  Basil,  and  that  of  304;   commemorated   Dec    10  (Ou.    Byza^U.) 

the   Presanctitied,  which    for  no    verv  certain  ^^'  ^  i^^'  Armm,). 

reason  bears  the  name  of  Gregory  the  Great.  EULALLA.   (1)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Barcelona 

To  these  are  usually  added  the  offices  of  adminis-  in  Spain,  under  Diocletian;  commemorated  Feb. 

tration  of  the  other  sacraments  and  other  forms  12  {Mart.  Bom.  F«i.,  Adonis,  Usuardi) ;  Dec  10 

of  prayer,  and  benedictions.   It  cannot  be  affirmed  {Mart.  Bedae). 

with  any  certainty  that  the  present  Euchologion  ^2^  Virgin,  martyr  at  Merida  in  Spain ;  com- 

existed  previous  to  A.D.  800,  though  the  Eastern  memorated  Dec  10  {Mart.  Bom,  Vet,,  Adonis, 

church  cannot  fail  to  have  had  an  office  book,  or  Ugu^rdi,  Cai.  Carthag.).                     [W.  F.  G.] 

books  more  or  less  corresponding  to  it.    The  mnrca 

edition  of  the  Euchologion  with  learned  notes  by  EULAMPIA,  martyr  with  EULAMPmS, 

James  Goar,  Paris,  1645,  frequently  reprinted,  her  brother,  A.D.  296 ;  commemorated  Oct.  10 

is  the  standard  authority  on  the  subject.  (Bin-  {Cai.  Byzani.),                                   [W.  F.  G.] 

^i"™\  ?*"S^?*  *""•  ^'  ^^* '  ^**^^  •^'"vT  EULOGETABIA    (EJXorrrdlpia)   are   cer- 

Churchf  1.  2,  828).                                     [L.  V.]  ^^  antiphons  occurring  in  the  Greek  Morning 

EUDOGIA,    6ffiofidpTvf,  A.D.  160 ;  comme-  Office,  so  called  from  the  frequent  re|»etition  in 

morated  March  1,  Aug.  4  {Col.  Byzant.).  them  of  the  words  tixSynros  e7,  K^pic.    (Daniel, 

[W.  F.  G.]  G^x  Lit.  304,  703;    Neale,    Eastern  Church, 

EUDOCIMUS,    Martyr    under    Theophilus  In^rod.  919.)                                                  [C] 

the   Iconoclast ;   commemorated  July   31   {Cai  EULOGIAE  in  an  eucharistic  sense. 

Byzant.).                                            [W.  F.  G.]  (l)  EtUogia  was  used  down  to  the  middle  of 

EUGENDUS,  abbot  at  the  monastery  of  the  t^«  ^^^  century  as  synonvraous  with  tixapiarla 

Jurenses  in  Celtic  Gaul ;  commemorated  Jan.  1  ^""^  ^^"^  sacrament  of  the  Lord  s  Supper.    This 

{Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi).                     [W.  F.  G.l  signification  was  naturally  derived  from  St.  Paul  s 

vrrnwTA      ri\   v     -           -4         *   t>  words,  ri  wortiptov  -njf  •{^Koyias  I  ^OKoyovfitw 

EUGENLA.     (1)   Virgin,  martyr  at  Rome  /j  c^y.  x.  16).     In  commenting  on  thU  passage 

under  Gallienus ;  commemorated  Dec.  25  {Mart,  Chrysostom's  language  shows  that  the  word  was 

Bom,   Vet,,   Hieron.,   Bedae,  Adonis,   Usuardi) ;  beginning  to  be  used  in  this  restricted  sense, 

heiQfiipTvs,  commemorated   Dec.  24  {Col.  By  ^{,Koylay  iroM  ^rt»  wd^ra  i^awr^irffw  rir 

**'*'•)•  T^f  €h§py€<r(as  rov  Seow  9ri<ravphy,  K.r.\.  (Chrys. 

(S)  and  Bagan,  virgins ;  commemorated  Jan.  BomiL  xxiv.  iij  1  Cor.  x.  16),  in  which  it  b  of  con- 

22  {Col,  Armen,).                               [W.  F.  G.]  stant  occurrence  in  the  writings  of  Cyril  of  Alex- 

EUGENIANU8,     martyr ;    commemorated  "dria,  sometimes  by  itself  {Lib.  iv.  c  2  m  Joann, 

Jan.  8  {Mart.  Usuardi).                       [W.  F.  G.]  ▼»•  P-  260 ;  ib.  364 ;  Catena  ad  Joann.  iii.    27, 

imaiJTirTTTR      f\\  ma,^^r«,-*K  ..V  MV>.r^  ;«  P-  ^^»  *^*^-)*»  SO'"®*""**  ^'^^^  »  qualifying  epi- 

EUGENIUS.     (1)  martyr  with  SIX  others  m  ^^et,  /awrriiri^   tiKoyla  {lib,  Qlaph;^,  tn  i>cil. 

Afnca;   commemorated  Jan.  4  {Mart   Adonis,  ^5^^  357  .  ^  j)^^  p.  414.  ^  ^^fo^^,  ub.  if. 

^*"*^»>  p.  80);    €b\.  irvtvfiariKii  {ib.  lib.  vi.  p.  177); 

3)  Martyr  at  Neocaesarea  with  three  others;  ,^x.  (toovoiht  {ib.  lib.  vii.  p.  231).    To  thU  we 

commemorated  Jan.  24  {Mart,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  ^ay  add  **  tunc  eulogioy  non  alogia  celebratnr  - 

Usuardi).  ^^^g,  jg-p.  $6  Casul.  preab.), 

(8)  Martyr  in  Syria,  with  Paulus,  Cyrillus,  (2)  Eulogia  then  came  to  be  used  specifically 

and    four    others ;    commemorated    March   20  for  that  portion  of  the  eucharist,  1^  9vxapiff$t7cn 

(Mart  Usuardi).  r(>o4>ii  (Just.   Mart.  Apolog.  §  67),  which  was 

(4)  Martyr  at  Tibnr  in  Italy,  with  Sympho-  conveyed  in  the  primitive  church  by  the  hands 
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of  the  deacons  to  those  who  were  absent  as 
well  as  for  that  sent  by  the  bishops,  notably 
those  of  Rome,  to  their  daughter  churches, 
and  to  foreign  bishops  and  churches,  as  a 
(jnnbol  of  Christian  love  and  brotherhood.  Ire- 
Laeus  is  the  earliest  authority  for  this  practice, 
which  he  speaks  of  as  long  established.  In  his 
letter  to  Victor  bishop  of  Rome,  at  the  end  of 
the  2Dd  century,  in  which  he  entreats  him  not 
to  make  a  difference  as  to  the  time  of  the  cele- 
bration of  Easter  a  ground  for  breach  of  oom- 
munioDf  he  refers  to  the  example  of  his  pre- 
decessors, who,  notwithstanding  this  difference, 
were  in  the  hubit  of  sending  the  eucharist  to  the 
presbyters  of  other  dioceses  who  observed  the  Ori- 
ental rule  (Iren.  apud  Euseb.  H,  E,  y.  24). 
With  the  increased  reverence  for  the  material 
eucharist  this  practice  dropt  into  dis&vour,  and 
was  distinctly  forbidden  by  the  14th  canon  of 
the  council  of  Laodicaea,  a.d.  365.  This  canon 
prohibits  "  the  sending  of  the  holy  things  into 
other  dioceses,  at  the  feast  of  Easter,  by  way  of 
eulogise  "  (clj  \iyo¥  c  h\oy  i»¥),  Easter  seems 
to  be  specially  mentioned  as  the  chief  period 
for  this  interchange  of  pledges  of  communion, 
the  prohibition  itself  being  general.  The  32nd 
canon  of  the  same  council,  which  forbids  the 
reception  of  the  eulogiae  of  heretics,  which  is 
also  prohibited  by  the  second  council  of  Braga, 
A.D.  .')72,  probably  refers  to  the  eulogiae  of  un- 
coDsecnited,  but  blessed  bread  (see  below). 

Forbidden  in  the  East,  the  practice  lingered 
considerably  longer  in  the  West.  Sirmond,  in- 
deed, the  learned  Jesuit,  aflSrms  that  the  custom 
of  sending  the  eucharist  round  to  other  churches 
and  congregations  arose  subsequently  to  the 
times  of  Cyprian  and  TertuUian,  since  in  their 
writings  there  is  no  allusion  to  it,  and  all 
Christians  who  were  present  at  divine  service 
had  the  opportunity  of  communicating,  and  were 
bound  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  that  the 
eiUogitie  distributed  consisted  of  bread  blessed 
but  not  consecrated  {de  AzymOy  iv.  527  sq.). 
Bnt  the  passages  adduced  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
interpreted  on  any  other  hypothesis.  Suicer  un- 
doubtedly states  the  case  correctly  when  he  says, 
**  fv\6yi(u  istae  quae  mittebantur  per  paroecias 
ipsisaimae  erant  Eucharistiae  sive  panis  c6xap<- 
ffdfyrosj  ex  quo  communio  data  fuerat  praesenti- 
bus,  pailiculae,  quae  absentibus  Presbyteris  per 
pnroecias  Dioecesis  mittebantur.  Sic  enim  per- 
fecta  ex  eodem  pane  sanctificato  communio  inter 
(unnes  illas  paroecias  unius  dioecesis  institui  vide- 
batur"  {Thes.  sub  voc.  tirKoylay.  After  the 
church  had  been  invaded  by  heresy,  the  eucha- 
ri:»t  was  distributed  to  the  orthodox  presbyters 
by  the  bishop  as  a  pledge  of  their  adhesion  to 
the  true  faith,  as  is  shewn  by  the  ordinances 
relating  to  the  fet-mentttm  of  Melchiades,  A.D. 
311,  and  Siricius,  A.D.  385.  The  letter  of  Inno- 
cent 1.  to  Decentius,  c.  410,  informing  him  of 
the  custom  of  sending  the  **fermentum"  to  the 
pre^sbyters  of  the  "  tituli,*'on  Sundays  as  a  token 
of  communion,  and  expressing  his  disapprobation 
of  carrying  the  leaven  through  a  whole  diocese, 
"quia  nee  longe  portanda  sunt  sacramenta,*' 
illustrates  the  same  practice  [Fermentum].  A 
practice  very  nearly  allied  to  this  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  was  that  which  prevailed  among  the 
faithful  in  the  6rst  ages  of  the  church,  of  carry- 
ing home  themselves  and  transmitting  to  others 
a  portion  of  tha  consecrated  bread  to  b«  ooa- 


snmed  hereafter.  Thus  TertuUian  speaks  of  Chris- 
tian women  being  accustom«Kl  *' secretly  before 
all  other  food"  to  partake  of  the  eucharist 
(Tert.  ad  Uxor.  it.  b\  and  answers  the  objection 
of  some  against  receiving  the  eucharist  on  a  day 
of  abstinence  lest  they  should  break  their  £ast^ 
by  the  suggestion  that  they  oonld  **  take  the  bodr 
of  the  Lord  and  reserve  it  till  the  fast  was  over 
(id.  de  OrcU.  19).  Cyprian  tells  of  a  woman 
who  had  lapsed  being  terrified  by  the  sadden 
outburst  of  flame  when  she  opened  her  chest 
[Arca]  in  which  ^  the  holy  thing  of  the  Lord  " 
(Domini  sanctum)  was  kept  (Cypr.  de  Lapsis^ 
p.  132).  Satyrns,  the  brother  of  Ambrose,  when 
fearing  to  be  lost  by  shipwreck  obtained  **  that 
divine  sacrament  of  the  faithful "  from  some  of 
his  fellow-passengers  (Ambros.  de  ObiL  Frairis, 
iii.  19).  Uregory  Naaianzen  speaks  of  his  sister 
Gorgonia  ^^  treasuring  up  with  her  hand  the 
antitypes  of  the  precious  Body  and  Blood  "  (Greg. 
Naz.  Orat  xi.  p.  187).  We  learn  from  Basil  that 
it  was  the  almost  universal  custom  at  Alex- 
andria and  in  Egypt  for  the  laity  to  have  "  the 
communion  "  in  their  houses ;  that  solitaries  did 
the  same,  where  there  was  no  print  near ;  add 
that  it  was  generally  customair  in  times  of  per- 
secution (Basil,  Epist.  93).  Jerome  speaks  of 
some  who  scrupled  to  receive  the  eucharist  at 
church,  but  were  not  afraid  to  take  it  at  home 
(Hieron.  Epiit,  ad  PammachJ%  and  of  those  who 
"  carried  the  Lord's  Body  in  a  wicker  basket  and 
His  Blood  in  a  glass  vessel "  (id.  Epist.  ad  Ru9- 
tkuniy  95).  But  universal  as  this  practice  seems 
to  have  been,  its  natural  tendency  to  degenerate 
into  irreverence  and  superstition  gave  rise  to 
evils  which  led  the  church  to  discountenance 
and  ultimately  to  suppress  it.  There  is  no  trace 
of  its  general  observance  after  the  4th  century 
(Scudamore,  NotUia  Eucharisticay  p.  793). 

(3)  With  the  cessation  of  the  practice  of 
sending  the  consecrated  eucharist  to  persons  who 
were  not  present  grew  up  as  a  substitute  that 
of  distributing  the  unconsecrated  remains  of  the 
oblations  among  those  who  had  not  received  under 
the  name  of  eulogia^  or  in  still  later  times  of 
antidorcn  or  substitute  for  the  ZHpow^  or  eucha- 
rist proper.  According  to  the  rule  laid  down 
in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (lib.  viii.  c  31) 
these  remains  (rAt  wtpifffftvo6ffas  4p  rois  fivffri' 
Kois  t{fKoylas)f  were  distributed  by  the  deacons, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  bishops  or  presbyters,  to 
the  clergy  in  proportion  to  their  rank.  The  rule 
prescribed  by  Theophilus  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
A.D.  385,  permiU  **  the  faithful  brethren "  to 
share  them  with  the  clergy,  but  prohibits  a 
catechumen  to  partake  of  them.  That  the  cate- 
chumens, however,  in  the  time  of  Augustine  par- 
took of  some  kind  of  sacrament  is  plain  from  his 
words  (de  Peccator.  Mentis^  ii.  26X  *'  quod  acce- 
perunt  (catechomeni)  quamvis  non  sit  corpus 
Christi,  sanctum  tamen  est  et  stmctius  quam  dbi 
quibus  alimur,  quoniam  sacrament um  est."  As 
the  first  love  of  the  church  grew  cold  and  non- 
communicating  attendance  became  common,  the 
unconsecrated  remains  began  to  be  regularly 
distributed  among  those  who  had  not  received, 
that  they  might  not  depart  without  a  semblance 
of  a  blessing.  The  Greek  names  for  this  prac- 
tice, tlfkoyia,  dyrl^aopoyy  sufficiently  indicate 
where  it  originated.  The  word  occurs  in  So- 
crates' account  of  Chrysanthus,  the  bishop  of 
the  Novatians  at  Constantinople  in  the  5th 
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ttuy,  who  declined  to  receive  anything  from  his 
churches  but  *"*  two  loaves  of  the  eulogiae  everj 
Lord's  Day,"  Ivh  ipTous  thKoyiS^  (Socr.  ff.  E,  vii. 
12).  In  the  liturgies  of  Chrysostom  and  Basil 
the  distribution  of  the  antidoron  by  the  priest 
is  prescribed — iitrk  rriw  cilx^"  ^^^PX'^cu  b  Icpcirs 
fcal  OT^t  ffV  T^  trvrfiBu  rAirtp  8/5o»ri  rh  hrri' 
9ofpoif  (Goar,  Eucholog.  85,  §  190).  But  this  is 
evidently  an  addition  of  late  though  uncertain 
date.  Balsamon  deduces  it  from  a  desire  to 
evade  the  force  of  the  threat  of  the  second  canon 
of  Antioch  against  non-communicating  attend- 
ance, so  that  even  those  who  were  not  able  to 
receive  the  undefiled  mysteries  might  take  the 
eulogia  of  the  hallowed  fragment  from  the  hand 
of  the  celebrant.  But  if  its  original  be  Greek, 
the  earliest  certain  notice  of  it  is  found  in  Latin 
writers,  and  not  earlier  than  the  9th  century. 
The  decree  of  Pius  I.  A.D.  156  (Labbe,  i.  578^ 
which  prescribes  it,  is  an  undoubted  forgery,  as  is 
acknowledged  by  Card.  Bona  {Rer,  Liturg.  lib.  i. 
cap.  23).  This  decree  appears  nearly  terbatim 
both  in  the  Capiiula  of  Hincmar,  a.d.  353,  c.  7 
and  c  16  (Labbe,  viii.  570),  and  in  the  canons  of 
Nantes,  c  A.D.  896  (Labbe,  ix.  470,  canon  ix.). 
It  runs :  **  ut  de  oblationibus  quae  offeruntur  a 
populo  et  consecrationi  superfluunt,  vel  de  pa- 
nibus  quos  defemnt  fideles  ad  Ecclesiam,  vel 
certe  de  suis.  Presbyter  convenientes  partes  in- 
cisas  habeat  in  vase  nitido  et  convenient!,  et  post 
missarum  solemnia  qui  communicare  non  fuerint 
parati  Eulogias  omni  die  Domiuico,  et  in  omnibus 
festis  exinde  accipiant,  quae  cum  benedictione 
prius  faciat."  This  canon  prescribes  a  form  of 
prayer  to  be  used  in  the  benediction  (c.  7). 
Leo  IV.  (847-855)  also  commanded  that  *'  the 
eulogiae  be  distributed  to  the  people  after  the 
Masses  on  Feastdays  **  (Labbe,  viii.  37).  We 
should  be  transgressing  our  assigned  limits  still 
further  if  we  traced  the  custom  any  later.' 

(4)  When  the  custom  of  sending  the  eucharist 
to  one  another  as  a  symbol  of  Christian  com- 
munion had  ceased  among  Christians,  the  prac- 
tice arose  of  distributing  cakes  of  bread,  which 
had  received  a  special  benediction,  as  a  token  of 
mutual  love.  We  have  a  reference  to  this  prac- 
tice in  the  writings  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen 
(Orat.  xix.  p.  306)  when  relating  a  dream  of  his 
sister  Gorgonia  when  sick.  "  She  thought  that 
1 .  .  .  .  suddenly  stood  by  her  in  the  night  with 
a  basket  and  loaves  of  the  purest  flour,  and 
having  prayed  over  them  and  signed  them  as 
our  wont  is,  fed  her."  During  the  disputes  which 
succeeded  the  council  of  Ephesus,  the  bishops  and 
presbyters  of  Cilicia  and  Isauria  sent  Eulogiae  to 
John  of  Antioch,  in  token  of  communion  (Baluz., 
Nov.  Colt.  Condi  867).  The  writings  of  Pau- 
linas, bishop  of  Nola,  contain  many  notices  of  these 
eulajiae,  sometimes  under  the  name  of  benediC' 
tioneSf  which  were  interchanged  between  him  and 
Augustine  and  others.  The  latter  writes  to  Pau- 
linus,  '*  the  bread  we  have  sent  will  become  a 
richer  blessing,  for  the  love  of  your  benignity  in 
accepting  it "  (Aug.  Epist.  xxxiv.).  The  compli- 
ment is  returned  by  Paulinus.  '*  The  single  loaf 
which  we  have  sent  to  your  charity,  as  a  token  of 
unanimity,  we  beg  that  you  will  bless  (».«.  make 
a  true  etUogia)  by  accepting  it "  (Paulin.  Epist. 

*  TbOM  wbo  wish  to  follow  up  this  practice  to  more 
OMMlem  times  will  find  tbe  materials  in  Scudamore's 
JMMm  EmehaHstica,  cb.  xvi.  (  a;  pp.  774-TMi 
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iv.  p.  ]  3).     Paulinus  also  ttenda  a  trifid  loaf  t« 
Alypius,  "panem   unum  .  .   in  quo   Triai- 

tatis  soliditas  continetur,"  which  he  will  ton 
into  a  eulogia  by  his  kindness  in  reoeiriaf  it, 
(»6.  iiL  p.  12).    He  sends  five   loaTes  to  Booa- 
nianus  and  Licinius  {ih.  vii.  p.  27).      To  Sevena 
he  sends  '*  a  Campanian  loaf  from  his  c«ll,  m 
a  eulogia,"   together  with    a   boxwood  casket, 
and  begs  him,  as  before,  by  accepting  the  loaf  ia 
the  name  of  the  Lord  to  convert  it  into  a  eakgis 
(»6.  V.  §  21,  p.  30).     The  large  number  of  stories 
in  Gregory  of  Tours  in   which   the  expresstoM 
eulogias  accipere,  dare,  flagitare,  minisirare,  pe- 
tere,  porrigere,  posiulare,  &c  occur,  prove  hov 
common  the  practice  was  as  a  token  of  Christisa 
communion  and  a  symbol  of  episcopal  benedictioa 
in  the  6th  century  (G«g.  Turon.  Hist.  iv.  16; 
V.  14,  20 ;  X.  16 ;  de  Glor.  Confess,  31).     From 
some  of  these  passages  we  learn  that  to  drink  a 
cup  of  wine,  and  to  partake  of  a  morsel  of  bread 
blessed  by  him  in  a  bishop's  house  was  considend 
equivalent  to  receiving  his  benediction,  (cv/cyw) 
(id.  Hist.  vi.  51 ;  viiL  2).     Ducange  (sub  voce) 
affords  a  very  large  number  of  later  references. 
Forms  of  literae  salutatoriae  to  accompany  eulo> 
giae  sent  by  a  bishop  to  a  king  or  to  anotha 
bishop,  and  of  acknowledgment,  are  contained  in 
the  Exemplaria  of  Marculfus,  lib.  ii.  42,  44,  45, 
46. 

(5)  This  was  not  the  only  form  which  eulogiae 
assumed.  We  have  seen  Paulinas  sending  a 
wooden  box  as  a  eulogia.  The  presents  sat 
by  Cyril  of  Alexandria  to  Pulcheria  and  the 
ladies  of  the  court  to  induce  them  to  forwsni 
his  interests  in  his  disputes  with  John  of  Antioch 
and  the  Oriental  bishops  were  delicately  de- 
scribed as  *'  blessings,"  ^  eulogiae."  This  use  of 
the  word  is  borrowed  from  Holy  Scripture,  where 
a  gift  is  not  unfrequently  styled  a  blessing,  ia 
the  LXX.  tifKoyia;  see  Jud.  i.  15;  1  Sam.  xxt. 
27;  XXX.  26;  2  Kin.  v.  15;  2  Cor.  ix.  5; 
Rom.  XV.  29.  We  find  Gregory  the  Great  using 
this  term  of  some  relics  of  saints  (^*  eulogias 
S.  Marci")  sent  him  by  Eulogius,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria ;  and  ^  benedictio  '*  of  a  small  cross 
[Enoolpion],  containing  some  filings  of  the 
apostles*  chains  (Greg.  Mag.  Epist,  lib.  xiii.  ep.42X 
Some  of  Augustine's  opuscula  were  brought  to  the 
abbot  Valentinus  under  this  title  (August.  Ep. 
256).  Even  sweetmeats,  nuts,  and  dry  figs  were 
included  under  this  title,  when  blessed  by  the 
sender.  Some  curious  stories  illustrative  of  this 
custom  are  recorded  in  the  Vit€u  Patrum.  Thiu 
some  bellaria  (sweetmeats)  brought  to  the  monas- 
tery where  Valens  was  a  monk  by  some  guests 
and  distributed  by  the  abbot  Macarius  to  each 
cell,  were  indignantly  rejected  by  Valens,  who 
beat  the  bearer  and  sent  him  hack  with  the 
message,  "Go  and  tell  Macarius  that  I  am  as 
good  as  he.  What  right  then  has  he  to  send  me 
a  benedictioni**  (Pallad.  Hist  Laus.  c  31>  Thej 
were  withheld  ft'om  those  who  were  under  ex-  I 
communication,  and  excommunicated  bishops 
were  forbidden  to  send  them  to  others  (Greg. 
Tun  n.  Bist.  viii.  c.  20).  Thus  the  abbot  Arsenius 
took  umbrage  at  some  dry  figs  not  being  sent 
him,  and  regarding  himself  as  exc<m)municated 
refused  to  attend  divine  service  with  his  brethren 
until  the  ban  was  taken  off  (de  Vit,  Pair.  lib.  v. 
Migne,  Ixxiii.  p.  953).  The  eulogia  was  refused 
to  the  king  Merwig,  who  had  apostatixed  (Greg.  i 
Turon.  Hist.  v.  14).    (Bingham,  Orig,  EccL  xr.     '' 


EUL0GITI8 

*,  8,  and  B-  Bona.  Rertim  Litvy,;  Ducange'a 
Oloauriet;  .iui«r,  TAisounu,-  BiDlerini,  Dmk- 
uinti^.;  Angiuti,  Christ.  Arch.  ii.  533).  [E.V.] 

(6)  Ealogiae  in  mtmufCTKi.  la  the  B«n«- 
dicllns  rule  monks  are  rorbiddcn  to  recciTc 
"  li turns,  eulogiss,  vel  quaelibet  muniucuU" 
without  the  ibbat'e  leave  (A»f.  Berud.  c  M,  cf. 
Sej.  Don-a.  c.  53>  He™  probably  the  woni  li 
used  io  ita  videit  leniie,  for  any  oOeriug;  or 
liiken  of  eateem  (Uartene  ad  loc.  citing  Beg. 
Commtnl.),  or,  more  particularly,  for  brad  MDt 
with  a  blessing.     See  (4)  and  (5)  abore. 

lu  some  monaiteries,  e,  g.  that  of  Fuldi 
(M-ibill.  Ann.  O.S.B.  Praef.  Saec.  III.  xii.), 
euloKiae  w*re  distributed  daily  to  the  monki, 
d  not  ilready  received,  in  the  refectory 


e  Iboir 


nthis 


only 


on  Sundays  and  holy-days  (cf.  Seii.  Bened.  Cum- 
mcHt.  c.  S4).  In  the  life  of  Eligias,  ID  the  7lh 
century,  it  is  related  that  ha  used  to  beg  thue 
"ealogiae"  or  [neceg  of  blessed  bread  from  the 
monks  at  Solignoc  (Hsbill.  Ann.  O.3.B.  XII. 
iiii,).  When  the  abbeas  vho  succeeded  Rade- 
gunde  ID  the  coDvent  of  Stc.  Croii  at  Poitiers 
waa  accused  of  feasting  she  replied  that  the 
alleged  feasting  waa  only  the  partaking  of  the 
"eulogine"{/i.  VII,  Iiii.  589  A.ii.).  "Eulogiae," 
in  Ihii  sense,  were  sometimes  gtveo  bjr  a  bij<hep 
to  an  eicommunicaled  person  in  token  of  recon- 
ciliation {lb.  III.  1.)  The  other  ipcll>°F'  "^'■'o- 
Sfiuin,"  ie  condemned  bj  Menard  {_Cohc.  Sa/ui. 
BcHcd.  Anion,  c  61).  [I.  O.S.] 

EULOQIUa  (1)  Deacon,  aod  martyr  at 
Tarragona,  with  Frucluosus  the  bishop,  under 
<IallicDua ;  commemorated  Jan.  21  (MaH.  Hieron., 
AdoDi>,  L'sDardi). 

(3)  MartTr  at  Constantinople;  commemorated 
July  3  (Slai-t.  Kom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis, 
Tiuardi) 

(8)  Presbyter,  and  martyr  at  Cordova ;  com- 
mcmoraled  Sept.  20  {.I/art.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

KUMRNIA,  martyr  at  Augusta,  with  Hilaria 
and  olhei-s;  commemorated  Aug,  12  (J/nrl. 
A.l.inis.  Csoardi).  [W.  F.  0.] 

E(.'M1':NIC8.  (1)  ^hop  of  Gortyna,  (owi 
warftp  col  taviiaroupy6i ;  commemorated  Sept. 


8  (fd/.  I 


%!.). 


(Hi  P^ 

memorated  Tekenil  10  =  Oct.  7  {Cal.  W-hp.). 
[W.  V.  G.] 
EUNUCHS,  Dot  to  be  oHained.     The  feeling 


I  -lev 


J.  the 


that 
beunn 

Hence,  the  council  of  Kicoea  (c.  1)  eutcted  that 
If  HDj  one,  being  in  henllb  (vYioimr)  dlsmem- 
heral  himself,  after  or^lination.  he  should  be 
di^|>uscd  from  the  mioiKtry,  or,  being  a  l,nvnian 
he  should  not  be  admitted  to  Holy  Orders 
-- '  'n  the  Ai«alolioil  Canoni  (e.  21)  the  rca«Ji 


r  such  el 


added, V 


If-mnrJcrer  {aim^artvTiis  iaurau)  ai 
CDemy  of  the  workmanship  of  tiud. 
raoona,  and  h  later  one  in  the  2nd  coun< 
Arlo  (c.  T),  were  aimed  against  that  perv 
uiilioD  of  |>i<-tr,  originating  in  the  niisinler|]re- 
tation  of  our 'Lord's  saying  (Matt.  >ii.  12),  by 
which  Origi'D,  among  othen,  w^ii  misled,  and 
their  obnervance    was  k>   carefullv  enforci 

tnitaaces  of  the  ^ructice  which  th«/  coudemi 


ire  noticed  by  the  hiitorian.  Tlia  caae  wni 
liSerenC  if  a  man  waa  born  »  lUDUch,  or  had 
luSereU  mutilation  at  the  handa  of  penecuton : 
in  initance  of  the  former,  Dcrotheu*,  pres- 
>}ter  of  ADtiech,  ia  mentioned  by  Enaebiui 
[M.  E.  Til.  c.  32);  of  the  UtUr,  Tigris,  prea- 
ijta  of  ConstantiDople,  it  referred  to  both  Ly 
Socratea  {H.  E.  vi.  15)  and  Sozomen  (H.  E.  vi. 
24)  aa  the  victim  of  a  barbaciu  matter  (Bing- 
ham, Anliq.  i«.  iii.  9).  [D.  B.] 

EUNUS,  martyr,  with  Julian,  at  Alexandria ; 
commemorated  Peb.  27  {Mart.  Sora.  Vti.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  {Jw.  F.  G.] 

EUODUB,  martyr  with  Calliste  and  Henna- 
genes;  commemorated  Sept.  1  {Col.  Byiant.). 
[W.  F.  G.] 

EUOTU&,  martyr  at  Casiarauguata  with 
seventeen  othera  ;  commemorated  April  18 
{It-i't.  (Jsuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUPHEMIA.  <I)  Martyr  at  Chalced.m, 
under  Diocletian,  a.d.  28S ;  commemorated 
Sept.  16  {Hart.  Bmn.  Vet.,  Bcdae,  Adonis,  Usu- 
ardi); Sept.  \6{Cal.Bji!ant.)\  commemoration 
of  the  miracle  which  she  i>  said  to  have  wrouglit 
in  thechui'chofChalcedoa.July  ll(Cu/.iJyiiiRf,). 

(S)  Martyr  at  Rome,  with  Lacia ;  cnmmemo- 
r.iled  Sept,  16  {Hart.  Hieron.,  Cat.  Alhtii  et 
Fn,ito-wiy  [W,  F.  U.] 

EUPHRASIA  or  EUPRAXIA.  (1) Virgin; 
deposition  at  Aleiandria,  Feb.   11  {Mart.  San. 


Vet., 


I,  Usu 


in  the  Thebals,  March 
13  (!/«'■(.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUPHRASIU8.  (1)  Bishop,  and  martjr; 
natale  Jan.  14  (.l/ur<.  U.uardi)  ;  deposition  Jan. 
\i{ilart.  Hieron.). 

(8)  Confessor  at  Eliturgii  io  Spaia;  comtne- 
morated  May  15  {Mart.  Jiom.  Vel.,  Usuanli). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EUPHB08IU8, martyr iuAfrica;  commemo- 
rated March  14  (J/o-t.  Oauardi).        [W.  F.  G.] 

EUPHKOSYNE  or  EUFBOSINA.  (1) 
Virgin,  of  Aletandria;  commemorated  Jan.  1 
(i/urf.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(1)  Virgin,  martyr,  with  Domitilla  and  Theo- 
dora, under  Trajan;  commemorated  Mav  7  (/i.) 
[W.  F.  Q.] 

EUPHBOSYNE.  ia(a  /.^p,  a.d.  410 ;  o^m- 
memorated  Sept,  2J(G./.  ^i/ianf.).    [W.  F.  G.] 

EUPLUS,  deocon,  and  tnarlyr  at  Catena  in 
Sicily,  under  Diocletian  nod  Mniimian,  a.d.  liSC  ; 
commemorated  Aug.  12  {Marl.  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae, 
Adonis,  Usuardi);  Aug.  11  {QU.  Bsiaitl.). 

[W.  V.  G.] 

EUPRAXIA,  and  Olympias;  commemorated 
July  25  {Col.  Bgiaut.y     See  EuPIIRAaiA. 

[W.  V.  O.} 

EUPREPIA,  martvr  at  Augusta,  with  Hila- 
ria and  others;  commtmorated  Aug.  12  {Unrt. 
Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUPKEPIUS,  one  of  the  three  brother*  of 


noratedSept.  27(Jfur, 


trDiocI 


I.,  Adonii, 
CW.  F,  G,] 

EUPROBUS,  bi»:iop  and  m:.rtjrr,  at  Saiute) 
iu  Haul :  c  iiiinemuruleii  April  30  {Mart.  Adonia, 
Uruardl).  [W.  F.  U.J 
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EUPSYCHIUS 


EUPSYCHIU8,  martyr  at  Caesai-ea,  under 
Julian ;  oommemorated  April  9  (Cb/.  Bffzant.y. 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EXJSEBIUB.  (1)  PALATINT38,  martyr  with 
nine  (I^om.  Vet,  eight)  others;  commemorated 
March  5  (Mart  Bom,  Vet.,  Adonis,  (Jsuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  with  Aphrodisios,  Carilippus,  and 
Agapius ;  commemorsted  April  28  {Mart.  Adonis, 
Osnardi). 

(8)  The  historian,  bishop,  and  confessor,  of 
Caesarea  in  Palestine;  commemorated  Jane  21 
{Mart,  Hieron.,  Fiori,  (Jsuardi). 

(4)  Bishop  and  martyr  at  Vercelli  under  Con- 
stantius;    commemorated  Aug.  1  {Mart.  Rom, 
Vet^j  Hieron.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(6)  Presbyter,  and  confessor  at  Rome,  under 
Constantius  Augustus;  commemorated  Aug.  14 
{Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  (Jsuardi,  Col. 
Frontonis). 

(6)  Martyr  at  Rome,  with  three  others,  under 
Commodus ;  commemorated  Aug.  25  {Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Adonis,  (Jsuardi). 

(7)  Martyr  at  Adrianopolis  in  Thrace,  with 
Philip  the  bishop  and  Hei*mes ;  commemorated 
Oct.  22  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(8)  Monic,  and  martyr  at  Tarmcina  in  Cam- 
pania, with  Felix  the  presbyter,  under  Claudius ; 
commemorated  Nof.  5  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet,,  Bedae, 
Adonis,  (Jsuardi). 

(9)  Bishop  of  Samosata,  and  martyr  under 
Valens ;  oommemorated  June  22  {Cai.  Byzant,). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EUSIGNIUS,  martyr  at  Antioch,  a.d.  361 ; 
commemorated  Aug.  5  {Cal.  Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EU8TACHIUS.  (1)  Bishop  and  confessor 
at  Antioch  in  Syria,  under  Constantine  (Constan- 
tius, Ado) ;  commemorated  July  16  {Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Adonis,  (Jsuardi). 

(2)  Presbyter  and  martyr  in  Syria;  comme- 
morated Oct.  12  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(8)  Placidus,  martyr  at  Rome,  with  his 
wife  and  two  children,  under  Adrian;  comme- 
morated Nov.  2  {Mart.  Usuardi).        [W.  F.  G.] 

EUSTATHIUS  or  EUSTA8IUS.  (1)  With 
nis  companions,  fityoKoindprvt,  A.D.  100;  com- 
memorated Sept.  20  {Cal.  Bt/zant.). 

(2)  nb  Msketha  or  Mzcheta;  commemorated 
July  29  {Cal.  Georg.). 

(8)  and  Theodotus;  commemorated  Oct.  1 
{Cal.  Armen.'). 

(4)  Abbot  of  Luxeuil;  deposition  March  29 
{Mart,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUSTORGIUS,  presbyter  and  martyr  at 
Nicomedia ;  commemorated  April  11  {Mart, 
Hieron.,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EU8T08IU8,  martyr  at  Antioch  with  De- 
metrius the  bishop,  Anianus  the  deacon,  and 
twenty  others ;  commemorated  Nov.  10  (75.) 

[W.  F.  G.] 

ETJ8TRATnJ8,  martyr  with  Eugenius  and 
three  others,  a.d.  290 ;  commemorated  Dec.  13 
{Cal.  ByzufU.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUTHYMIU8.  (1)  Magnus,  8<riot  fcal  Bto- 
4»6pos,  A.D.  465;  commemorated  Jan.  20  {Cal, 
Bijzant.). 

(2)  Deacon  of  Alcx.indria ;  commemorated  May 
b{M(ari,  Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 
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(3)  of  Athos;  commemorated  Mar  1.)  (Col 
Qeorg.). 

(4)  Bishop  of  Sardis,  and  martyr,  ajx  %20 
commemorated  Dec  26  {Cal.  Byxant.\ 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EUTROPIA,  sister  of  Nicasius  the  bishops 
martyr  with  him  at  Rheims;  commemorated 
Dec.  14  {Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.j 

EUTR0PIU8  (1)  and  companions,  martyr 
A.D.   296;   commemorated   March  3   {CaL  Jly 
tant.y 

(2)  Bishop,  and  martyr  at  ArauMO  in  Gaol; 
commemorated  May  27  {Mart.  Adonis,  Usoanli). 

(8)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  sisters  Zosima  and 
Bonosa;  commemorated  July  15  {Mart.  Rom, 
Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUTYCHIANU8.  (1)  Martyr  in  Campania, 
with  Symphorosa  and  eight  others ;  commemoo 
rated  July  2  {Mart.  Rom,  Vet,  Adonis,  Usuardi> 

(2)  Martyr  in  Africa  with  Arcadias  and  two 
others ;  commemorated  Not.  13  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(8)  Pope,  and  martyr  under  Aurelian;  com- 
memorated Dec.  8  {Mart,  Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron^ 
Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EXJTYGHIU8  (1>  Deacon  and  martyr  io 
Mauretania  Caesariensis,  with  two  others ;  com- 
memorated May  21  {Mart.  Hieron^  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  in  Sicily  with  Placidus  and  thirty 
others;  commemorated  Oct.  5  {Mart,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(8)  Martyr  in  Spain ;  commemorated  Dec  11 
{Mart.  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(4)  Presbyter,  and  martyr  at  Ancyra  in  Gala- 
tia  with  Domitianus  the  deacon ;  commemorated 
Dec.  28  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi). 

(6)  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  551-582 ; 
commemorated  April  6  {Cal.  ByxarU.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EUTYCHU8  or  EUTYCHES.  (1)  Martyr 
in  Thrace  with  Plautus  and  Heracleas ;  comme  • 
morated  Sept.  29  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Naples  with  Januarius,  bishop 
of  Beneventum,  and  others,  under  Diocletian; 
commemorated  Sept.  19  (Jfort.  Rom,  Vet.,  Bedae, 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(8)  Martyr  in  Italy,  with  Maro  and  Victorinas 
under  Nerva;  commemorated  April  15  {Mart. 
Rom,  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(4)  Disciple  of  St.  John,  and  martyr ;  comm^ 
morated  Aug.  24  {Cal.  Byzant),        [W.  F.  G.] 

EVAGBIU8.  (1)  Martyr  at  Tomi  in 
Scythia,  with  Benignus;  commemorated  April .'( 
{Mart.  Rom.  Vet.^  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2>)  Martyr  at  Tomi,  with  Priscus  and  Cre- 
scens;  commemorated  Oct.  1  {Mart.  Rom.  Vd., 
Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  fW.  F.  G.] 

EVANGELIABIUM,  EVANGELISTA- 
RIUM  {Eva!yy9\i<rr^piov),  the  book  contain- 
ing the  passages  of  the  gospels  to  be  read  in  the 
liturgy.  [Gospel:  Lectionauy  :  LrruBOiCAb 
Books.]  [C] 

EVANGELIABY.   [Liturqical  Books.] 

EVANGELIST.  The  deacon  is  called  <' Evan- 
gelist **  in  his  capacity  of  reader  of  the  gospeL 
in  the  liturgy  of  Chrysostom  (c  19,  p.  34% 


ETAN0ELTST8 

Daniil)  the  diacon  praji  the  piisut,  "  Blen,  air, 
the  BTinKellit  {liiayytXtariiii)  of  the  holy 
apoitle  awl  gogpel."  [C] 

EVANGELISTS.  The  Four  ElveDgeliiti  are 
mnimpmorsted  Oct.  19  (CW.  Armen.).  [C] 

EVANGELISTS,  symbolic  representatlocm 
of.  We  liDd  from  AriDghi  (li.  285)  that  the 
Tour  symbolic  cruturts  are  (lU  might  be  ei- 
|>ected)  not   the   original  emblFmi  of  the  four 

perhaps  iatemled  to  rrpreHot  the  goapel,  and 
''-      ''  ^'-^t  chaDTieb  ot'  its  diflaiton   through- 
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t  the  * 


d(Qen 


ii.>     Thes. 


■of  the 

authentic  Christian  deoantiau,  ag  in  the  Lateran 
cinsj  [Cross,  p.  496],  where  the  lamb  and  stai; 
are  introduced.  The  four  booke  or  ro1l>  are 
al'O  found  ia  early  wutIc,  CiampiDi  (''.  ^-  '■  67 
l.ib. ;  Buonarotli,  lir.  2>.  In  loma  instaneei, 
■A  in  the  baptism  of  our  Lord  in  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Pontianus  (Aringhl,  2T5,  2,  also  at  end 
of  Bottari),  the  animals  arv  introduced  drink- 
ing in  the  Jordan.  In  this  case,  either  the 
nivslic  ricer  b  identiRed  with  the  foor  riven  of 
paradise,  and  made  to  sccomjany  the  omatnented 
cross  beloir,  reprcHoting  the  gospel,  as  io  the 

tiiinus,  below  the  baptism- picture,  repToenta  the 
Lord's  death  and  baptism  thereinto.  Mr.  Parker 
gires  an  admirably  clear  photograph  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  this  important  work,  which  hs 
dates  from  A.D.  TT2.  Tb(  Lateran  retie  is  snp- 
posed  lo  b«  similar  to  the  croue*  of  the  time  of 

The  ntloption  of  the  four  creaturea  sf  the 
Apocalypse  (iv.  6)  a*  imagea  of  the  erangelista, 
doea  not  seem  to  have  taken  place  genernlly,  or 
is  not  recorded  oo  Christian  monuments,  before 


the  Apocalypse,  "The  first  beast 
the  second  like  a  calf,  the  third  had  the  (ace  of  a 
man,  and  the  fourth  beast  wu  like  *  flying 
ea^le."  This  conneiion  is  said  by  Uri.  Jameson. 
(fjacred  and  Lvjendarn  Art,  79)  Xo  have  been 
noticed  ai  early  as  the  Snd  century,  though  no 
Tepresentalions  are  found  till  the  5th,      " 


It  (ill  I. 
tikiB 


I  pretiguriag  the  ff 


s  had   bee 


ipMial  application  vu  made  of  each  symlol  to 
^eh  writer.  Thi*  may  be  nferred  to  St.  Jeroma 
on  Eieklal  L  SL  Hatthaw  kas  the  nun,  a* 
beginning  his  loapel  with  the  Lord's  biunaB 
geneali^y :  St.  Hark  the  lion,  at  teslifying  th* 
Lord'-  royal  dignity,  or  aa  eontaining  th«  t*r> 


rible  condemnation  of  unbelierera  at  the  and  of 
hia  gogpel :  St.  Lake  Iha  ox,  aa  he  dwells  on 
the  priesthood  and  sacrifioa  of  Christ;  St.  John 
inramplating  tha  Lord's 


LCCi     0 


rotti.     The 


'ell-k: 


corded 


)f  the   four  . 

:  of  the  church  of  St.  P'udentiana 
re  think  be  left  oat  of  reckoning 
n  historic  document.  (See  Mr. 
photographs,  and  the  articlei 
:hereau  in  his  AntipiUtt  of  Ramt,  by  the  author 
of  the  present  paper  \  also  Messn.  Crowe  and 
CaTalcosella'a  EaAy  Italian  Art,  toI.  1.  chap,  i.) 
The  symbols  ara   placed  above  a  Ttb  century 


as,  and  on  close  Inspection  of  the  {diotographi, 
pear  to  have  been  repaired  In  fresco,  or  by 
nting  of  nma  kind.     The  appearance  of  tha 

.terial  of  different  ages,  some  doubtless  very 
sent  and  of  great  merit,  combined  aa  a  wliolt 


vefaiclei  a 


EVANGELISTS 


liDD,BiidbruHofall 
odi.  Tiitj  ait  YtTj  frequcDtl; 
of  tb<  Tth  century,  about  tbe 
.  in  which  the  change  took  plus 


■albii 


t  the  i: 


I  form  crucified.     The^ 

Orrman  crouu  mentioned  under  CruCIFII,  u  the 
■tation  croa  of  PUnig,  be  But  the  mo*t  inter- 
ettiag  6th  centurj  represCDtation  of  them  known 
to  ua  i>  the  qUHJnll}'  but  moat  grandlj-conceived 
[elramorph  al'  the  Rabula  US.,  which  represent! 

innixj  wingfl  and  cherubic  form.  Jt  shows  that 
the  SyriBQ  miniatariit  hod  a  most  rivid  ima- 
Kination,  and  the  highest  power  of  realising  hie 
conception*,  as  appears  in  m  many  parta  of  that 
eitraordinary  work.  The  wheeli  of  the  chariot, 
u  well  as  the  cherubic  forma,  conuect  the  vision 
of  Eiekiel  with  the  griffins  of  Umbani  Church- 
art  aa  at  Veroni.  Mra.  Jameson  gives  a  very 
iuteresting  letramorph  or  cherubic  form  bearing 
the  evBQgelic  symtrtils,  from  s  Greek  mostic 
This  symbel  Is  certainly  not  of  the  ngt  of  the 
earlier  eatncomh  paintinga,  and  occnra  (int  with 
fWqoency  in  the  tesaellated  apsea  and  tribunes 
of  Bytantine  ehurchee,  and  ia  of  coune  specially 
worthy  ef  DOte  «a  eiplaining  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  Tiaion  of  Eiekiel  and  that  of  St.  John. 
The  firai  animals  aeparately  represented  occur 
puidns,  both  in  Eastern  and  Western  Church- 
Work.  (Seeaampini,  ^et.ifoii.i.Ub.48.)  There 
are  grand  eiamples  in  the  spandriis  of  the  dome 
of  Qalla  Placidia's  chapel  in  Rnvenoa,  as  in  St. 
Apollinaris  in  Closse,  and  particul^irly  In  the 
chapel  of  St.  Satyroa  at  Milan.  [For  a  singular 
■peciinen  of  Carloringian  grotesques  of  them 
see  MlKUiURE-l  (The  woodcuts,  p.  63.'i,  are 
from  the  latter.)  The  eagle  given  below  it 
taken  from  the  Evangeliary  of  Lunia  le  De- 
bonnaire ;  but  the  Hours  of  that  ein]>eror  and 
the  MS,  of  St.  Medard  of  Soissuns,  also  conlsin 
whole  pace  emblem^i  of  the  four  evangelists. 

In  St.  Vitnle  at  Kavennn  the  symbols  of  the 
evangelists  accompany  their  sitting  fignrea.     St. 
Matthew  has  the  man,  St.  Mark  the  (wingless) 
lion;  the  calf,  also  wingless,  belongs  to  Si.  Lul 
and  the  angle  to  St.  John.     The  uimbus  is  soir 
times  added,  and  sometimes  the  creatures  be 
the  rolls  or  books  of  the  gospe!  (Ciampini,  V.  M. 
11.  ir. ;  in  St.  Oosmna  and  Damian.    See  nls< 
IL  iiiv.  for  St.  Apolliuaria  in  Classe,  temp.  FeliT 
IV.  iboDt  aso). 

There  is  a  very  strange  missal  painting  referred 
to  by  Hartigny,  where  the  human  forms  of  the 
evangelists  in  apostolic  robes  are  lurmounted 
the  beads  of  the  creatures.     This  occurs  also, 
says,  in  an  ancient  church  of  Aqutlela  (Barli 
/^  AnticAila  di  Aquilsin,  404).     Two  eiamp 
are  given  in  woodcut  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  Sacrtd 
itnd  Letfendnri/  Art,  83.     One  is  by  Fra  Ange- 
lico.  and  the  hands,  feet,  and  drapery  of  the  other, 
which  is  not  dated,  seem  Ico  skilfully  done  to  be 
of  early  date. 

But  the  four  creatures  occur  alike  In  bas-reliefi 

even  on  bronie  menials.  See  I'aciandi  de  Ctiltv 
S.  JoatL.  Baft.  p.  163,  for  a  bronie  coin  wit 


EVENING  HYMN 

and  the  eagle  on  on*  ude,  the  linn  and  oL 
he  other,  lettered  reapectivily  NASEOC 
(lie),  lOHANNfS,  NAPC,  LVCAS.  Kotbing  ii 
'[Down  of  the  history  of  this  relic.  It  may  ba 
supposed  that  where  the  Lord  is  ■urroiuided  Ij 
lainta  and  apostles  the  bearen  of  boobs  in 
utendsd  for  the  evangelists,  capedally  if  they 
ire  four  in  number,  though  on  the  aarc(^ih<|u 
n  BottaH  uiiL  t.  only  three  are  represented, 


probably  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  wiih  W. 
MarV  as  companion  and  interpreter  of  St.  Pelcr. 
Four  figures  in  the  baptistery  at  Ravenna  hold- 
ing books,  and  placed  in  uichea  of  mosaic  sra- 
besqnes,  are  considered  of  doubtful  meiiniDg  bv 
Ciampini  (F.  M.  i.  lab.  72);  but  Martignt  ii 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  evaogelisU  are  in- 
tended by  them  (Martigny,  Didionmirt  s.  v. 
Evangelisltt).  [K.  St.  J.  T] 

EVE,    [Vmii.] 

EVENING  HVMN.  In  the  vespers  of  the 
Eastern  church,  after  certain  fiied  piulms,  con- 
cluding with  Ps.  cliiii..  eipreesive  of  iutearf 
eipectation.  followed  by  the  "  EDlraace."  c» 
called,  of  the  Ooepels  considered  as  enshrininj 
Christ  Himself,  with  an  eihorUtion  to  the  sc- 
knowledgmenl  and  hearing  of  Him  as  Ihfr- 
present  ("Wisdom,  stand  up") — the  Erfhi*g 
H'lmn  is  appropriately  sung;  the  triumphant 
"  Hymn  of  the  Evening  Light,"  at  once  giving 
thanks  for  the  ^1(1  of  artiliclal  light,  and  pnisioK 
the  true  "  Light  that  shineth  in  darkness,  in 
Whom  is  Life,  and  the  Life  is  the  Light  of  men  ' 
— hence  called  by  St.  Basil  ^riAux""'  »"X«*^ 
irrio.  "Joyful  Light  of  the  holy  glory  of  the 
immortal  Father,  the  heavenly,  the  holy,  the 
blessed  Jeso  Christ,  we  having  come  to  the 
Setting  of  the  Sun  nnd  beholding  the  Evening 
light,  praise  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  GhosU 
It  is  meet  at  all  limes  that  Thon  shouldst  be 
hymned  with  anspicious  voices.  Son  of  Godt 
Giver  of  Life:    wherefore  the  world  g.oriBeth 
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(t^»  irik^ptop  r^aXfihff  i.e.  Ps.  czli.)  in  the 
Apostolical  ConttUuhonSj  which  may  be  consi- 
'lered  to  represent  the  Eastem  systein  of  the  3rd 
or  4th  century  (lib.  yiii.  c.  35). 

So  in  the  West,  Hilary  (in  Ps.  Ixir.)  writes— 
'*  The  day  is  begun  with  prayers,  and  the  day  is 
closed  with  hymns  to  God." 

Bingham ;  Palmer,  Orig,  Lit. ;  Freeman,  Prin- 
cijdes  of  Divine  Sertioe.  [D.  B.] 

EVENTIUS,  presbyter  and  martyr  at  Rome 
with  Alexander  the  pope  and  Theodulus  the 
presbyter,  under  Trajan ;  commemorated  May  3 
[Mart.  Bedae,  Mart.  Roin.  Vet,,  Hieron.,  Adonis, 
Csuardi,  Col.  Frontonis).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EVIGILATOR  CA«^wirri<rTi^j),  an  officer  in 
Greek  monasteries  whose  duty  it  was  to  waken 
the  monks  for  nocturnal  and  matutinal  senrices. 
Another  officer  of  the  kind  was  the  '*  excitator," 
who  had  to  waken  a  monk  asleep  in  church  (Du- 
cange,  Gloss.  Lat.  et  Or.  s.  w.).  [I.  G.  S.] 

EVIL ASrUS,  martyr  at  Cyzicus  with  Fausta 
the  Virgin,  under  Maximian ;  commemorated 
Sept.  20  (Mart.  Bom,  V^i. Bedae,  Adonis,  (Jsuardi). 

[W.  F,  G.] 

EVIL   SPIRITS.     [Demon:    Demoniacs: 

Exorcism.] 

EVODIUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Syracuse,  with 
Hemiogenes;  commemorated  April  25  (^Mart. 
LTsuardi). 

(2)  Bishop,  and  martyr  at  Antioch ;  comme- 
morated May  6  {Mart.  Mom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usu- 
anil). 

(3)  Martyr  at  Nicaea,  with  Theodota  his  mo- 
ther and  her  two  other  children,  under  Diocle- 
tian ;  commemorated  Aug.  2  (/6.,  Mart.  Bedae). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EVOVAE  is  an  artificial  word  made  out  of 
tlip  vowels  iu  the  words  "secuiorum  Amen,'* 
uhich  occur  at  the  end  of  the  Gloria  Patri.  Its 
oliject  wa.s  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  memoria  tech- 
nira  to  enable  singers  to  render  the  several  Gre- 
gorian chants  properly;  each  letter  in  Evovae 
stao<iiQg  for  the  syllable  from  which  it  is  ex- 
tracted. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  psalms, 
hic,  were  sung  under  antiphons,  and  that  the 
diuaIc  of  the  antiphon,  being  constructed  in  a 
particular  *mode*  or  *  scale,*  such  as  Dorian, 
Phrygian,  and  the  like,  the  chant  or  *tone' 
(i.  q.  *tune*)  to  the  psalm,  being  not  intended 
to  represent  a  full  stop  or  close,  might  (and 
Usually  did)  not  end  on  the  final  belonging  to 
the  mode,  leaving  that  for  the  concluding  anti- 
phon :  thus  diiferent  forms  of  the  same  mode  or 
tone  would  arise,  and  these  were  called  Evovae 
and  sometimes  differentiae^  jinitioneSy  conchisioneSj 
and  spoies  secnhrum.  This  only  applies  to  the 
latter  half  (cadence)  of  the  chant,  as  in  the  *  me- 
diation' (at  the  middle  of  the  verse  of  a  psalm) 
scarcely  any  variety  was  admitted,  except  such 
as  aro«»e  from  local  use.  Thus  in  the  various 
works  on  the  subject,  and  in  service  books, 
rarieties  of  endings  are  to  be  found  of  greater  or 
less  antiquity.  Gerbert  mentions  the  fact  that 
in  some  cases  the  peculiar  distinctive  marks  of 
the  tones  had  become  confused,  notably  in  the 
1st  and  6th ;  and  the  only  possible  distinction 
would  seem  to  be  in  the  assignment  of  ac- 
cents. It  does  not  appear  however  that  accent, 
io  the  modem  mosicAl  sense  of  the  word,  was 


recognised  to  any  extent  by  the  tacients,  Ao- 
GJSNTU8  being  equivalent  to  what  we  should  now 
call  inflection.  [Aocemtub  EocLESiAsncuB.]  For 
the  first  few  centuries  of  the  Christian  em 
rhythm  was  regulated  by  quantity,  which  gra- 
dually gave  place  to  accent ;  and  it  seems  to  the 
writor  that  musical  accentuation  remained  in  a 
very  uncertain  state  until  the  17th  century. 
Still  the  Evovae  must  be  regarded  as  containing 
the  germ  of  the  present  accepted  views  respecting 
accent,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  follow* 
ing  forms. 

(1)  Full  form  of  the  1st  tone,  which  is  in  the 
Dorian  mode ;  the  dominant  or  reciting  note  being 
a,  and  the  final  note  D. 


^ 


■^9- 


"xs: 


isfc 


Sk  -  ut  erat  in  prindpiob  et  noBc;    et   sem-per: 


w 


itet 


za: 


"ZSl 


■^ 


I 


et  in  secula  seen  -  lo  •  rum.    A    •    men.  .    .    . 
This  ending  would  be  written  thos: 


^ 


1 


The  accents  are  supplied  by  the  writer.  Before 
the  invention  of  notes  the  same  would  be  ex- 
pressed thus : 

aaGFGaGFED 
E  V  o  V  A      e 

(2)  A  shortened  form  of  the  Ist  tone,  whicn 
does  not  end  on  the  proper  final  D,  leaving  that 
correct  cadence  to  be  supplied  by  the  antiphoa. 


^    ^     ^ 


^t 


ST. 


m 


Sic  •  ut  erst  in  prindplOb  et  nunc,    et    sem  •  per  i 


ife 


-^- 


-s-  ^     rO^ 


I 


et  Ui  secuU  seen  •  lu  •  mm.       A     -     men. 
The  accents  are  as  before,  and  the  Evovae  thus  * 


'T^''^^ 


1 


V        o 


(3)  Sixth  tone,  in  the  Hypolydian  mode ;  domi- 
nant a,  final  F. 


^ 


■ ^-.-jn: 


^ 


*^     ^-     «g- 


-^ 


W 


Sic  -  ut  erat  In  principio,  et  nunc;  et  sem  •  per : 


-cr-  ^      esL 


I 


et  in  secula  seen  •  lo    -    nun. 


A  «  men. 


The  Evovae  would  be  expressed  thus  (acoente 
being  supplied) : 


^^^=^ 


afczzz 


Aaf  one  iRqauDtcil  with  mniic  cm  •«  how 
mirly  idtaticd,  hi  far  u  oota  >re  CDDcentd, 
ibcte  two  luE  romu  an,  and  that  tht  only  diffiu- 
tuce  of  character  thcf  can  aunme  it  by  reuon 
of  JiQereDt  aceeatnatioD. 

From  the  uncertainty  of  accent  already  n 


d  receire  different  acceatnatiou  Bi:ooiiliiig 
It  feeling  of  the  compiler  of  the  Ptaller  of 
a  quMtion;  and  I' '  ''     '' 


0  differei 


will  b 


n  books  of  Gregorian  louei  which  an. 
T*ry  aocesaibla,  and  U>  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred, ai  for  example  the  following  ending  of 
the  liith  tone  (the  one  Dioiit  commonly  hoard] 
eompu«d  with  the  one  given  above : 


EXAMIKATION  FOB  OBDKBB 

pope   Leo   IV.  (a.D.   85-1)  nleo   atiimatli^  M 

^  eiactionu  illicitae  "  any  demaoda  for  iQppiIei 

made  by  biahops  "  nltra  statota  palmm."  Sirni- 

lar  decree*  were  also  made  by  later  ■ntboritici. 

,  It  i*  laid  'lowD  by  eaaoaitti  that  an  **  uaetim  ' 

1-     most   hare  oiauifBet  jiutificitioa  (nunifefU  rt 

It     rationabilii  canui)  and    be    limited  ta  the  idb 

abaolalely   neceseary   t«  be  rabed  (maderatnm 

aoiiliam).     (Corpm  J'trii  Oiikm.,  Drcret.  P.  ii, 

ciDia  I.  qn.  3,  c  S 1  and  Dtcr.  Grtg^  lib.  iji.   it. 

39  i  Heriog,  Keal-k'ncycL  it.  280.)  [C] 

EXAFOTI,    The  /,*«■  Poatif.  tclb  u  (f. 

250,  D.ed.Mnratori),  that  Benedict  III.  "oMilil 

true  reading  no  doubt  i>  txafoln  (i.  r.  Ifii^vra) 
coronae  of  ail  lighta.  Compare  llNAFOTia.  Tat 
aame  authority  apeaka  of  a  corona  of  tiitcrn 
lighth  ••caaistrDiD  eicaedeoifoUi "  ItiKuttn- 
(»t/ov)  (Ducinge,  ..  v.).  [C] 

EXAPOSTEILABU,  CE{iiTO(rr(iAilfu)an 
TbopaeiA,  which  probably  rcceired  their  n:iiiH 
from  the  &ct  that  the  word  JfaxJcrroAer  fre- 
qnenlly  occurred  in  them,  aa  they  were  maiul^ 
■upplicalioQB  to  Ood  to  lend  forth  Hit  Holy  Spirri 
opon  the  worihippert.  When  other  knbJKti 
were  introduced  into  them  another  etymoli^ 

referred  to  the  "  lending  forth  "  of  God'a  ler- 
ranta  into  the  world  to  preach  the  goopel. 

ChuraK,  Introd.  Hi  ;  Duiel  > 
[CO 


and  definil 

The  chief  authority  made  use  of  here  is  the 
•luppleraeotal  cMay  in  Dyce's  edition  of  the  floo* 
0/  CmnihOn  I'rayer,  with  plain  tune  (now  rare) 
which  girei  ancient  authorities,  Elins  Salomooii, 
Adam  de  Pulda,  and  the  Timale  of  Si.  Bernard, 
all  referred  Ui  by  Gerbert.  Although  these  are 
of  later  date  than  the  8lh  centary,  the  number 
of  »nriation«  which  they  recognise,  and  the  man- 


ha>  u 


■r  got  i[ 


IS  of  eipressing  accent  are 
moreoDvioui.  [J.  RL.] 

EVUBTIU8,  or  EV0BTID8,  bishop  of  Or- 
leans, and  confessur;  deposition  at  Orleans,  Sept. 
7  (Mart.  Usunrdi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

£W ALDUS,  or  EGUALDUS,  name  of  two 
English  presbyters,  martyrs  among  the  andent 
continental  ;jaiDas;  commemorated  Oct.  3(Jfar(. 
Bedae,  Adonis,  Osuardi).  [W.  Y.  0.] 

EXAOTIONES  are  eitraordinary  rerennes, 
whether  drawn  Irom  a  new  form  of  impost 
(censua  de  noro  impositus),  or  from  raising  the 
rale  of  an  old  source  of  reveune  (augmentalio 

condemned  by  the  church  ,  thus  the  33rd  canon 
.->/  the  thiH  council  of  Toledo  (l.D.  589}  and 
(he  hflh  of  the  aiiterath  (A.D,  693)  lnrb;vte 
bbhops   to  levy  eiac)  ions  upou  '  i«ir   dioceses  ( j 


(Neale's 
Cwfej  Litirg.  ii.  701.) 

EXACU5TODIANU8  ('E{«OHrT.J.arit> 
one  of  the  seren  sleepers  of  I^eaas,  A.D.  408 : 
commeui orated  Oct.  22  (Co/.  Bytaat). 

[W.  F.  C] 

EXALTATION      OF      THE      CBOSS. 

[CROaS,  ElALTATIOH  OF  THE.] 

EXAMINATION       OF        COMMUNI- 
CANTS.   [CoMMusios,  Holt,  p.  417.] 
EXAMINATION  FOB  ORDERa    It  ap- 


pears 


a  the 


careful  eiamiiutii« 

the  fitneu  of  candidate!  for  orders.  Aa  re- 
ed their  morsl  character,  this  was  in  siiiDe 
degree  prorided  for  by  the  pnblic  lestimoay  el 
the  people  at  the  time  of  ordination  [Euuttiox  or 
Clkrov].  Soitiaaaid  thatwhen  AlexanderSeTT- 
rus  was  about  to  appoint  any  goremon  of  pn> 
Tinces  or  other  odiciBls,  he  ordered  that  publk 
enquiry  shonlil  be  made  into  their  chamcter,  aUJ- 
Ing  that  this  was  the  castom  both  of  Jews  nA 
Christians  in  (he  selection  of  thdr  pricatt  (tel. 
Laniprid.  Vita  Alex.  Skivt.  c.  K).  InsomeoL-es 
as  in  that  of  Augustine  (Poaaid.  Vita  Aitgm.<l.c.H. 

if  any  further  eiaminnlion.  The  Ihiid  council 
■t  Carthage  (c  22),  decreed  that  a  candidate 
itr  ordination  must  be  approTod  either  by  tbi 
estimony  of  the  people  or  the  eiaminatiou  iJ 
he  bishop.  But  in  general  the  duty  of  eiamr- 
intion  appears  to  hare  rested  with  the  hishop. 
Chrysostom  (wtpl  hpttvimt  iv.  2,  G  376)^  speika 
of  the  duty  of  the  ordaining  bishop  to  make 
diligent  enquiry  into  the  charaden  of  those 
presented  to  him  by  the  electora.  The  lilh 
caonn  of  Tbeophilos,  archdeacao  of  Aleundris 
(BalanmoD,  ii.  170),  proridet  that  when  the 
candidates  hare  been  selected  by  the  clergy, 
(he  bishrf   shall    eiimina    theni.      Banl    kow- 


EXARCH 
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trer  (Ep,  181),  speaks  of  an  examination  con- 
Ijcted  by  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  then 
referred  to  the  chorepiocopi.  The  canon  too  of 
Theophilas,  already  quoted,  mentions  the 
orthodox  clergy  of  the  district  as  having  the 
right  of  examination  in  certain  cases.  Thomas- 
sio  (  Vet.  ei  Nov.  EccL  Diacip.  ii.  1,  c.  32,  §  11-12), 
thinks  it  probable  that  the  task  of  examining 
candidates  was  delegated  in  the  first  place  to  the 
cathedral  clergy,  and  afterwards,  in  the  provinces, 
to  the  priests  and  deacons. 

The  examination  in  these  cases  appears  to  have 
been  chie6y  an  enquiry  into  the  moral  charac- 
ter and  general  fitness  of  the  candidates.  The 
fourth  council  of  Carthage  (c  1),  directs  that 
every  bishop  should  be  examined  before  ordi- 
nation, as  to  his  personal  qualities,  such  as 
prudence,  morality,  and  learning,  both  profane 
auii  sacred,  and  also  as  to  his  holding  the  right 
faith  as  contained  in  the  creeds.  It  is  not  said 
by  whom  the  examination  was  to  be  conducted. 
Tiie  council  of  Narbonne  (c.  11),  forbids  any 
bishop  to  ordain  either  a  priest  or  deacon  who  is 
utterly  uoloamed.  This  appears  to  imply  a 
previous  examination  into  literary  as  well  as 
moral  qualifications.  ^P.  0.] 

EXARCH.  Generically  the  word  "E^apxos 
i.s  npplied  to  any  one  who  takes  the  lead.  Hence 
it  is  used  of  one  who  is  chief  in  any  department 
or  undertaking.  So  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Kuma 
has  "E^apxos  rSt¥  Up&v  in  the  sense  of  aacrorum 
princrps^  or  summus  pontifex.^  In  its  specific 
3cclesia8tical  application  it  has  more  than  one 
sense. 

1.  It  is  perhaps  most  commonly  and  most 
strictly  applied  to  the  great  prelates  who  pre- 
sided over  the  *  dioceses'  {Aioiiefitrttfj  see  Dio- 
OhSK),  as  they  were  called,  which  were  formed 
in  imitation  of  the  civil  dioceses  of  Constantine. 
K:ich  of  these  *  dioceses'  comprehended  several 
*proviocfs'  (iirapxioii),  and  the  metropolitans  of 
these  latter  were  subordinated  to  the  exarchs  of 
the  former.  The  9th  and  17th  canoni«  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  recognise,  or  give,^  a  right 
of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  metropolitan 
to  the  exarch.  The  word  therefore  became  nearly 
synonymous  with  patriarch.  Accordingly,  in 
the  SoveU  of  Justiniin,  when  imperial  sanction 
is  given  to  the  principle  expressed  in  the  canons 
of  Chalcedon,  the  word  exarch  is  turned  into 
patriarch.'  Yet  though  every  patriarch  had 
the  power  of  an  exarch,  every  exarch  was  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  patriarch,  the  latter  name 
being  given  only  to  the  heads  of  the  more  eminent 
dioceses.  Thus  in  the  *  Notitia '  given  in  Bing- 
ham, book  ix.  ch.  1,  §6,  which  seems  to  repre- 
sent the  state  of  things  at  the  end  of  the  4th 
century,  we  find  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and 
Alexandria,  but  the  exarchs  of  Asia,  Pontus, 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  Dacia,  and  others.'  [NoTrriA.j 

•  A  well-known  appUcatioo  of  the  tenn  In  secolar 
gov^mmcnt  is  the  title  of  the  exarch  of  Ravenna. 

b  "  Utrum  omnes  exarchl  banc  potestatem  ante  boo 
concilium  ezcrcuerint  necne,  inoArtum  est:  Hoc  tamen 
ccrtum,  earn  ab  hoc  condlio  illis  primb  cooflrmatam  esse." 
Bevfridge,  Pandect.  AnnoL  in  Canon.  OoneiL  Chalc. 
p  115. 

c  Si  vero  contra  metropolitam  tails  adltio  fiat  ab 
e^'bcopo,  ant  clero,  ant  aUi  qaidunqae  pemni,  dio- 
eeseott  illios  beatissimns  patriarcba  simili  modo  cansam 
jadlcct."— ^ooe(  123.  o.  33. 

4  BeverkJge  thinks  that  Balsamon  and  Morinas  are  in 


Subsequently  Constantinople  absorbed  Pontusi 
Asia,  and  Thrace,  becoming  a  patriarchate.  (Se€ 
Neale,  ffoly  East.  Churchy  General  Introduction.) 

2.  The  word  is  also  sometimes  nsed  in  refer- 
ence to  metropolitans.  For  we  find  the  phrase 
exarch  of  the  province  (^{opx®*  t^<  ^opX^As) 
as  well  as  exarch  of  the  diocese  (l^opx^*  I'^v  '<<><• 
iit^<re»9).  It  is  used,  for  instance,  in  the  6tk 
canon  of  the  council  of  Sardica,  where  the  sensi 
seems  beyond  doubt.*  But  the  word  ia  here 
probably  used  in  its  general  sense  of  chief,  rathei 
than  in  any  technical  signification. 

3.  In  later  times  the  name  exarch  was  else 
applied  to  certain  legates  of  the  patriarch  oi 
Constantinople,  who  appear  to  have  been  charged 
by  him  with  the  general  maintenance  of  his 
rights  and  authority,  and  also  entrusted  with 
the  visitation  of  monasteries  subject  to  him. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  ecclesiastics  deputed 
by  him  to  collect  the  tribute  payable  by  him  tc 
the  Turkish  government.  These  legates  ap* 
pear  to  have  had  large  powers,  and  might  even 
excommunicate,  depose,  or  absolve  in  the  name 
of  the  patriarch.  (See  Beveridge,  Pandeciae  Co* 
nonumj  AnnotatUma  on  the  Canons  of  Chalcedon, 
pp.  120,  121.) 

Avthoritiea. — Suicer,  TheMurua,  s.v.  "E^c^x^^*  ♦ 
Beveridge,  Pandeciae  Cunonttmy  Oxon.  1672; 
Bingham,  Antiquitiea,  bk.  ii.  ch.  17,  and  bk.  ix. ; 
Thomassinus,  Vetua  et  JS'ova  Ecclea.  Diacip.  part  i. 
lib.  1,  cap.  17.  [B.  8.] 

EXCAECATIO.  To  deprive  of  sight  was 
not  a  mode  of  punishment  sanctioned  by  ths 
Benedictine  rules.  But  in  the  8th  century  some 
abbats  had  recourse  to  this  barbarity  in  the  case 
of  contumacious  monks.  It  was  forbidden  by 
Charles  the  Great  (Capitul.  a.d.  789,  c.  16)  and 
by  the  council  of  Frankfort  (a.d.  794,  c.  18) 
and  abbats  were  strictly  ordered  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  infliction  of  punishments  prescribed 
in  their  rule  (cf.  P^  Bened.  Comment,  c.  25 
Mabillon,  Ann.  Ord  Bened.  Saec  IV.  Praef.  i. 
139).  [I.  G.  S.] 

EXCEPTOR.  (1)  The  word  excipere  was 
used  in  later  Latinity  to  express  the  **  faking- 
down"  of  a  person's  words.  Thus  Augustine 
{Epist.  110),  **a  notariis  ecclesiae  excipinntur 
quae  dicimus."  Hence  a  reporter  of  judicial 
acts  and  sentences — as  in  the  case  of  Christian 
martyrs — was  called  exceptor.  A  gloss  on  Pru- 
dentius  {apud  Ducange)  speaks  of  **  exceptores  '* 
who  took  down  the  dicta  of  the  judge  and  the 
answers  of  the  martyr.  Compare  Notary. 
(Ducange's  Oioaa.  s.  v.;  Bingham's  Antiq.  III. 
xiii.  5). 

(2)  The  word  is  occasionally  nsed  as  equiva- 
lent to  ii^dSoxos  [Sponbor],  for  which  ^  suscep- 
tor  "  is  more  commonly  employed.  [C.J 

EXCLUSION  FROM  COMMUNION. 
[Communion,  Holt  :  Excommunication.] 

EXCLUSrVA  designates,  in  modem  times, 
the  right  claimed  by  certain   Roman  Catholic 

error  in  speaking  of  a  Und  of  metropolitans  set  over 
whole  dioceses,  and  jet  not  patriarch*.  Maj  they  not 
have  meant  such  ••  the  exarchs  of  Asia  and  Pontos  ?  (See 
Bev.  PandeeL  0am.  Annot.  in  Cone.  Chal.  p.  121.)  Vale- 
sina  {Ob$.  on  SoeroXetf  Hist.  EocUa.  lib.  3.  cap.  9)  calls 
these  exarchs  "minores  patriarchas,"  and  says  **Patfl« 
archae  nomen  interdnm  nsarp^mnt" 

*  'l*he  words  are  iii,  ypt^fLfidrmv  rov  ifipx^it  jvopxukv, 
kiytt  6c  rov  ino'K&nov  rift  ii^[rpom6kUH. . 
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powers  of  excluding  a  particular  cardinal  from 
being  elected  pope. 

Tlie  present  form  of  this  right  is  of  course 
modern,  and  arises  from  the  political  circum- 
stances of  the  age  in  Europe ;  bat  traces  of  the 
very  decided  influence  exerted  hj  princes  in  re- 
straining the  liberty  of  papal  elections  are  found 
at  a  comparatively  early  date.  The  emperor 
Honorius,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  double 
election  and  consecration  of  Eulalius  and  Boni- 
face, decided  (A.D.  418)  in  favour  of  Eulalius, 
afterwards  drove  him  from  the  city,  and  (a.d. 
419)  ordered  the  installation  of  Boniface  (Aucttt- 
arium  Symmackianum,  Epistt.  19-^1 ;  Baronius, 
an.  419,  §§  2  and  11,  etc.).  The  same  emperor, 
at  the  request  of  Boniface,  made  an  ordinance 
that  for  the  future,  in  case  two  candidates  dis- 
puted the  papal  chair,  neither  should  be  pope 
but  a  fresh  election  should  be  held  {Corpus  J wris 
Carwn.  Dist.  xcvii.,  cc.  1  and  2  ;  Hardouin,  Condi. 
1.  1237).  Nor  was  the  influence  of  the  temporal 
power  diminished  when  Germans  ruled  in  Italy. 
Odoacer  (a.D.  483)  desired  that  no  papal  election 
should  take  place  without  his  concurrence  (sine 
nostri  consultatione),  and  little  heed  was  paid 
by  subsequent  princes  to  the  canon  of  a  Roman 
synod  under  pope  Symmachus  (a.d.  502)  con- 
demning such  interference  of  the  secular  arm 
(Hardouin,  ii.  977 ;  CJ.C  Dist.  xcvi.  c.  1,  §  7). 
Theodoric  repeated  the  enactment  of  Odoacer.  On 
the  reconquest  of  Italy  under  Justinian  the  con- 
firmation of  the  papal  election  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  emperors,  who  exacted  considerable  sums 
in  consideration  of  it,  until  the  fee  was  given  up 
by  Constantino  Pogonatus  in  the  year  678  (^lAber 
Pontif.,  in  Agatho;  C.  J.  C.  Dist.  Ixiu.  c  21). 
Somewhat  later,  in  the  case  of  Benedict  II. 
{a.d.  684)  the  claim  to  conflrm  the  pope  was 
aUo  resigned  by  the  same  emperor.  Tiiis,  how- 
ever, led  to  so  much  disorder,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  again  to  invoke  the  co-operation  of  the 
oivil  power ;  and  the  fact  of  the  necessity  of  the 
emperor's  concurrence  is  recognised  in  the  Liber 
Diumus  Pontiff.  Rom.  (c.  ii.  lib.  3;  see  also 
Oarnier's  Dissertation  in  his  edition  of  the  Lib. 
Dium.\  probably  of  the  end  of  the  seventh  or 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  The  neces- 
sity for  the  confirmation  of  the  emperor  con- 
tinued when  the  Prankish  chiefs  acquired  the 
imperial  dignity.  Compare  Pope.  (Jacobson  in 
Herzog's  Real- Ency clop.  iv.  280.)  [C] 

EXCOMMUNICATION  (^65^^10,  Anath- 
emoj  Excommunication  iufdBtfta,  iupopurfiSs),  The 
partial  or  total,  temporary  or  perpetual,  exclu- 
sion of  a  member  from  the  privileges  of  the 
church. 

I.  Ordikart  Exoommukication. 

Excommunication  belongs  to  the  class  of 
corrective  or  medicinal  penalties  (poenae  medi- 
cinales  or  censurae),  not  to  the  vindictive 
(poenae  vindicativae).  Augustine  (Serm.  351, 
c.  12),  distinguishes  between  "  prohibitio  medi- 
cinalis,"  and  ''prohibitio  mortalis,"  meaning 
(apparently)  by  the  one,  exclusion  from  the 
mysteries,  by  the  other,  exclusion  from  the 
church  and  Christian  fellowship  altogether. 
The  canon  law  {Corpus  /.,  c  37,  can.  xxiv. 
qu.  iii.),  lays  down  generally  that  excommunica- 
tion is  ^  disciplina,  non  eradicatio ;"  the  excom- 
municated person  is  capable  of  being  restored  to 
his  priTilege»,  upon  repentance  [Penitence]. 


EX(X)MMUNICATION 

The  exclusion  of  peccant  members  from  socnl 
privileges  is  a  right  inherent  in  all  societies ;  it 
was  in  practice  among  the  Jews  at  the  Christian 
era,  and  was  incorporated  by  our  Lord  into  th# 
constitution  of  His  church.  It  is  no  part  of  oar 
purpose  to  discuss  the  theological  bearing  of  the 
language  in  which  our  Saviour  conveyed  this 
power  (St.  Matt,  xviii.  15-18,  xri.  19),  nor  to 
investigate  the  traces  which  the  New  Testament 
contains  of  the  use  to  which  the  apostles  put  it 
(Rom.  xvi.  17;  2  Cor.  vi.  14,  17;  GaL  i  8,  9; 
2  Thess.  iii.  6,  14;  Tit.  iii.  10;  2  John  10, 11  > 
(See  Art.  Exoomtnumoation  in  Diet,  of  the  BHe\ 
It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  a  power  of  cutting 
ofi*  ofienders  was  conferred  on  the  apostles  as 
rulers  of  the  church,  and  was  by  them  made  a 
systematic  part  of  church  government.  There 
are  however  two  instances  of  direct  ex- 
communication by  St.  Paul,  which  must  be 
noticed  in  more  detail,  because  they  supplied  at 
once  the  language  and  the  model  after  which 
the  church  framed  in  subsequent  ages  her 
censures.  The  apostle  by  a  formal  judgment 
delivered  the  incestuous  Corinthian  "to  Satan, 
for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh  "  (1  Cor.  r.  5) ;  a 
sentence  which  cannot  signify  less  than  this — 
that  the  man  was  thrust  outside  the  Christian 
fold.  When  St.  Paul  wrote  his  second  epistle, 
some  six  or  nine  months  later,  the  man  on  hix 
repentance  was  readmitted  into  the  church.  A 
similar  sentence,  but  producing  no  similar  peni- 
tence, was  delivered  against  Hymenaeus  and  Alex- 
ander (1  Tim.  i.  20).  Hymenaeus  is  mentioned  in 
2  Tim.  ii.  17,  18,  as  a  teacher  of  heresy.  His 
case  therefore  formed  a  precedent  for  excom- 
munication for  heretical  opinion,  as  that  of  the 
Corinthian  for  immorality.  The  authority  for 
the  use  of  the  formula.  Anathema,  (ay(£d«f(«X 
so  common  afterwards  m  the  Penitential  Can<ms, 
is  to  be  found  in  1  Cor.  xvL  22 ;  Gal.  i.  8,  9. 

The  proofs  that  the  church  has  always 
claimed  and  exercised  the  power  of  excommuni- 
cation, are  everywhere  patent.  Fathers  (tjg., 
Irenaeus,  Haeres.  iii.  3 ;  Cyprian,  De  Orat.  Dom, 
c  18  ;  Epist.  41,  c.  2  ;  59cc  1,  9,  10,  11 ;  Basil, 
Epist.  61,  ck/  Athanas.;  Leo  the  Great,  EpisL 
32,  ad  Faustum ;  Ambrose,  Epist,  40,  ad  Theodos.)» 
and  councils  ie.g,^  Cann,  Apostt.  c  8,  &c; 
iv.  Carth.  c  73 ;  ii.  Aries,  c  8 ;  Venet.  c  3 ; 
Toledo,  cc.  15,  16,  18),  all  claim  the  power  01 
excommunication,  of  greater  or  less  severity  and 
duration,  in  the  case  of  offendeis,  whether 
against  morality  or  against  orthodoxy.  The 
Penitential  Books  mention  numberless  cases 
in  which  excommunication  is  the  penalty.  See 
for  instance  the  Peniti-ntial  of  archbishop  Theo- 
dore (Haddan  and  Stubbe,  Councils  and  Doctt' 
mentSj  iii.  173). 

Persons  subject  to  ExcommunMition. — ^The 
power  of  excommunicating  was  held  to  be  in 
some  measure  correlative  to  that  of  baptising; 
those  who  could  admit  into  the  church  could  also 
exclude.  The  unbaptised  were  never  excommo- 
nicated,  though  catechumens  might  be,  and  were, 
put  back  into  a  lower  grade,  and  their  baptism 
postponed.  Children  were  not  excommunicated, 
nor  (commonly)  reigning  princes  or  large  sec- 
tions of  the  church.  With  these  exceptions  all 
Christian  people,  men  or  women,  might  be  cut 
off  from  communion  with  the  faithfuL  Bot 
the  sentence  was  invariably  a  penooal  one  fbr 
l»ersooal  offences ;  the  innooent  were  not  poBisbsd 
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with  the  gniltj.  Such  a  process  as  laying  a 
whole  nation  under  an  interdict  for  some  sup- 
posed offence  of  the  people  or  their  mlers  was 
not  known  in  the  early  ages,  nor  before  the  12th 
century. 

According  to  the  Apostolical  ConatitMiioru  (ii. 
cc.  37,  38,  39)  the  coarse  of  discipline  was  that  if 
any  offender  did  not  rolnntarily  come  forward  and 
acknowledge  his  g^lt  he  was  to  be  summoned  by 
the  bishop,  first  in  privacy,  then  in  the  presence 
of  two  or  three  witnesses ;  then  if  he  would  not. 
yield,  the  case  was  to  be  told  to  the  church, 
and  if  he  was  still  obdurate,  sentence  would 
proceed  against  him.  No  one  was  to  be  excom- 
municated liefore  he  had  been  several  times 
admonished,  according  to  the  apostolic  ixunn^- 
tion,  ''  him  that  is  an  heretic,  after  the  first  or 
second  admonition,  reject."  Nor  could  any 
od'ender  be  excommunicated  in  his  absence,  nor 
without  legal  conviction  either  by  his  own 
admission  or  by  credible  witnesses.  On  this 
safeguard  against  abuse  of  power.  Van  Espen 
quotes  a  passage  from  St.  Augustine,  "  We  can- 
not reject  any  from  our  communion  unless  they 
have  either  voluntarily  confessed  or  been  charged 
and  convicted  before  some  secular  or  ecclesiastical 
tribunal "  (St  Aug.  Serm,  351  de  Poenitent.), 
One  witness  was  not  received  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  guilt,  even  though  the  one  was  a 
bishop.  No  one  could  incur  excommunication 
for  anything  temporal ;  such  matters  were  left 
to  the  civil  courts,  and  excommunication  in  the 
early  ages  was  a  spiritual  weapon,  cutting  off 
from  spiritual  privileges.  Gregory  the  Great, 
writing  to  some  bishop  whose  name  has  been 
lost,  severely  rebukes  him  for  using  for  his  own 
private  ends,  power  conferred  upon  him  for  the 
good  of  the  souls  of  his  flock  {Epist.  ii.  34).  It 
was  forbidden  also  to  excommunicate  for  sins  of 
infirmity  and  frailty.  **  There  are  some  sins," 
Siivs  St.  Ambrose  (in  exhort,  ad  Poenit.\  "  which 
may  be  daily  pardoned  by  mere  supplication  to 
God,  in  that  petition  *  forgive  us  our  trespasses, 
as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us.' " 
And  it  was  necessary  that  the  offence  should  be 
public;  for  it  was  always  a  maxim  **I>e  occultis 
non  judicat  Ecclesia."  So  St.  Cyprian,  **  We  so 
far  as  it  is  committed  to  us  to  see  and  judge, 
look  only  at  the  face  (the  conduct)  of  each  one, 
his  heart  and  his  conscience  we  cannot  investi- 
gate (Cypr.  Epist.  55). 

It  would  be  impossible  within  reasonable  limits 
to  enumerate  the  graver  crimes  for  which  the 
church  cut  off  her  unworthy  members.  They  may 
in  general  be  reduced  under  one  of  the  three  heads 
of  uncleanness,  idolatry,  bloodshed.  Upon  the 
treatment  which  men  guilty  of  these  crimes 
should  receive,  many  of  the  early  controversies  on 
discipline  hinged.  There  were,  moreover,  many 
breaches  of  each  of  the  commandments  which  ren- 
dered the  offender  subject  to  the  highest  censure 
oi  the  church,  which  cannot  be  brought  under  this 
classification.  Of  these  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
point  out  a  few  which  were  peculiar  to  the 
tiroes,  or  which  the  opinion  of  the  present  day 
would  deal  with  more  leniently.  The  principle 
underlying  the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical 
censures,  was  the  preservation  of  sound  members 
of  the  Christian  body  from  the  evil  example  and 
contagion  of  the  unsound.  Hence,  heresy  was 
ever  reckoned  among  the  gravest  sins.  Hardly 
!#•«  dangerous,  and  hardly  less  rigorously  pun- 
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i^hed  in  times  of  persecution,  or  dnrii^  the 
barbarian  invasions,  was  apostasy  either  to 
heathenism  or  to  Judaism.  Any  tampering  with 
idolatry  was  rigidly  prohibited.  A  Crhristiao 
was  forbidden  to  be  a  public  actor,  or  to  be 
present  at  any  theatrical  r^resentation,  which 
commonly  in  that  age  ministared  to  lasd- 
viousness;  or  to  frequent  the  circus,  lor  it 
was  regarded  as  an  appendage  oi  false  worship, 
and  detrimental  to  the  majesty  of  God ;  or  to 
use  divination  or  astrology,  for  that  was  to  put 
destiny  in  the  place  of  divine  providence  \  or  to 
follow  any  trade,  such  for  example  as  the  train- 
ing  of  gladiators  which  in  its  nature  was  scan- 
dalous ;  or  to  be  a  talebearer,  a  gambler,  or 
a  vagrant.  See  (Gregory  Nyssen's  canonical  epistle 
to  Letoins  bishop  of  Melitina,  which  contains  an 
elaborate  classification  of  sins,  and  the  penalties 
to  be  allotted  to  them. 

Degites  of  ExcommunicaiiML — Morinus  dis- 
tinguishes three  degree  of  exoommunicatioB : 
1st.  All  those  who  were  guilty  of  lighter  sans 
were  punished  by  exclusion  from  the  offering  of 
the  oblations  and  partaking  of  the  communion ; 
2nd.  Those  who  sinned  more  grievously  were  not 
only  altogether  shut  out  from  partaking  of  the 
communion,  but  also  from  being  present  at  that 
service,  and  were  moreover  **  delivered  unto  Sa- 
tan," •'.«.  to  certain  bodily  austerities  and  mortifi- 
cations ;  3rd.  Those  who  persisted  in  offending,  or 
fell  into  deadly  sin,  were  expelled  alike  from  all 
share  in  the  sacred  mysteries,  and  from  the  very 
building  of  the  church.  (Morin.  de  Poenitent.y 
lib.  4,  c  11.)  Van  £spen  considers  that  there 
were  two  degrees  only,  one  of  which  was  called 
'*  medicinalis,"  the  other  **  mortalis,"  (Aug.  Horn, 
lib.  1.),  or  more  commonly,  ** Anathema"  (Van 
£spen  Jus  Eccl.  Pars  iii.  Tit.  xi.  c.  iv.);  Bing- 
ham also  discovers  two  degrees,  lesser  and 
greater  excommunication  (iuf^opifffihs^  it^piirfiis 
wayr4\ris).  The  former,  which  corresponds  with 
the  first  two  classes  of  Morinus,  excluded  offen- 
ders from  the  eucharist,  and  the  prayers  <^  the 
faithful,  but  did  not  exclude  them  from  the 
church,  for  still  they  might  stay  to  hear  psalms 
and  the  reading  of  the  scripture,  and  sermon  and 
prayer  of  catechumens  and  penitents,  and  depart 
when  the  service  of  catechumens  ended.  Greater 
excommunication  was  a  rejection  not  only  from 
the  eucharist  but  from  any  presence  in  church 
whatever,  and  any  association  with  Christian 
men  (Bingham,  Aniiq.  lib.  xvi.  c  11).  There 
remains  a  still  more  terrible  form  of  censure, 
which  undoubtedly  was  sometimes  imposed,  and 
which  was  an  absolute  and  final  excision  from 
the  church.  St.  Cyprian  {Epist,  55  ad  Anton.) 
speaks  of  some  of  his  predecessors  who  closed 
the  door  for  ever  against  adulterers,  but  adds, 
that  other  bishops  admitted  similar  offenders 
after  a  period  of  penitence  to  the  grace  of  the 
church.  There  are  various  canons  in  the 
council  of  Elvira  (circa  305  a.d.),  which  utterly 
debar  offenders  from  communion  with  the  faith- 
ful for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  *'  nee  in  fine 
commnnionem  accipere"(C^  Eliber.  cc  1,  12, 
13, 71,  73).  Can.  46  declares  that  if  any  persist 
in  sin  after  having  been  already  punished,  he 
should  be  totally  cast  out,  *'  penitus  ab  ecdesii  ab- 
jlciatur."  The  council  of  Ancyra(cc.  9, 16 ;  drca 
315  A.D.)  fixes  a  limit  to  the  penalty  attached  to 
those  very  crimes  for  which  that  at  Eliberis  had 
decreed  nnal  excision.     It  would  appear  there* 
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fore  thai  toUl  and  in*emediable  exclnsion  waa  at  I 
ao  time  n  universal  pi*actice,  but  nevertheless,  at 
certain  periods,  and  in  certain  localities,  where 
Dossibly  the  magnitude  of  offences  required  to 
be  dealt  with  by  a  penalty  of  equal  magnitude,  it 
was  unhesitatingly  employed.  The  practice  of 
excommunicating  the  dead  had  no  existence  in 
the  early  centuries,  or  if  here  and  there  it  existed, 
was  supported  by  no  canonical  authority.  The 
second  council  of  Constantinople  (553  A.D.),  first 
introduced  it  into  the  Eastern  church,  and  about 
100  years  later  it  crept  into  the  Western  (Morin. 
de  PoenUent.  lib.  x.  c.  9). 

Effect  of  Sentence. — The  punishment  inflicted 
by  a  sentence  of  excommunication  varied  not  only 
with  the  gravity  of  the  offence,  but  with  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  bishop,  the  customs  of  the  diocese 
or  province,  and  still  more  with  the  age  of  the 
church  in  which  the  offender  lived.  In  the  early 
centuries  the  church  was  ruled  with  a  gentler 
discipline  than  was  possible  when  her  ranks  were 
filled  up  promiscuously  from  the  multitude.  The 
incestuous  man,  whom  St.  Paul  expelled  from 
among  his  Corinthian  converts  with  such  solemn 
denunciation,  was  received  again  on  his  repen- 
tance, probably  within  a  few  months,  certainly 
within  the  year.  And  up  to  the  time  of  Mon- 
tanus,  punishments  even  for  grave  breaches  of 
the  law  of  the  gospel  were  equally  lenient. 
The  term  of  the  penalty  was  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  bishop.  Through  the  whole  of 
Tertullian's  Treatise  da  Poenitentid,  and  in  the 
Apostolic  CatMnSf  with  one  exception,  there  is 
Bio  mention  of  any  time  for  the  duration  of  the 
censure.  And  even  in  the  increasing  severity 
which  prevailed  for  the  next  hundred  years, 
punishments  scarcely  ever  exceeded  one  or  two 
years  (Morin.  de  Poeniteni,  lib.  iv.  c.  9). 
Thenceforward,  years  would  not  suffice  where 
weeics  or  months  had  been  deemed  sufficient 
before.  Ten,  fifteen,  twenty  years,  were  no 
uncommon  penalties.  St.  Basil  excludes  a 
muiderer  from  the  church  for  twenty  years 
(can.  56).  The  council  of  Ancyra  decrees  that 
a  murderer  should  be  a  penitent  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  and  be  received  back  into  com- 
munion only  at  the  hour  of  death  (can.  22). 
For  murder  combined  with  other  great  crimes 
the  council  of  Elvira  (can.  11),  forbids  com- 
munion even  in  death.  But  at  no  period  did 
any  hard  and  fast  law  prevail ;  if  an  offender 
voluntarily  confessed  his  guilt,  a  shorter  term  of 
exclusion  was  measured  out  to  him ;  if  on  the 
other  hand,  a  man  who  had  before  caused 
scandal  was  further  rebellious  and  obdurate,  his 
sentence  was  doubly  severe.  The  lesser  excom- 
munication can'ied  with  it  only  an  exclusion 
Irom  communion,  and  from  the  inner  mysteries 
and  privileges  of  the  faith.  Three  weeks  of  this 
separation  was  the  punishment  assigned  by  the 
council  of  Elvira  to  those  who  wilfully  ab- 
sented themselves  from  church  for  three  succes- 
sive Sundays;  a  year  for  some  more  venial  forms 
of  unchastity;  another  period  for  eating  food 
in  company  with  a  Jew  (Con.  FAiber.  cc.  21, 
14, 50).  And  when  the  term  expired  thev  were 
received  again  to  all  the  privileges  of  full  com- 
munion, without  being  called  upon  to  submit  to 
public  penance.  Very  different  from  this  was 
the  punishment  attending  the  greater  excom- 
munication, anathema.  For  the  first  300  years 
the  punishment  was  exclusively  spiritual,  laid 
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upon  the  souls,  not  the  bodies  of  meB,  depririag 
them  of  spiritual  blessings,  and  in  no  way  inter- 
fering with  their  politiral  relations.    Herestarchs 
however,  and  dangerous  heretical  teachers,  were 
at  all  periods  treated  with  exceptional  severity ; 
the  church  was  forbidden  to  hold  any  interoourst 
with  them,  to  receive  them  into  their  houses,  oi 
to  bid  them  God  speed.     It  was  only  gradual ly 
after   the  empire   became  Christian,   that  the 
weapons  of  the  church's  warfare   began  to  be 
more  carnal,  and  the  secular  power  was  inroked 
to  uphold  the  ecclesiastical.     At  no  ttme  before 
Theodosius,   who  declared  apostates    either  to 
Judaism   or  heathenism    incapable    of    making 
wills  or  receiving  bequests,  and  whose  Codex  de 
Haeretida  attaches  other  pains  and  penalties  to 
heretics,    were   any   civil    disabilities    imposed 
upon  those   whom   the  church    had    cast    off. 
Whatever  rights  a  man  had  from  the  laws  of 
God  or  man,  as  father,  master,  magistrate,  these 
he   retained  after  the  door  of  the  church  was 
closed  against  him.     Yet  in  the  primitive  i^es, 
when  the  congregations  of  Christians  were  com- 
paratively small  and  the  members   known  to 
each  other,  and  the  spiritual  censure  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  immediate  and  literal  banishment 
from  all  sacred  offices,  from  the  society  of  their 
brethren  in  the  faith,  from  all  association  what- 
ever  with    holy    men    and    holy    things,  the 
sentence  fell  with  overwhelming  severity.    All 
the   man   most   valued   was    taken    from   him. 
He  was  looked  upon  as  under  the  ban  of  God's 
wrath ;  he  was  cut  off  from  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth  ;  like  the  leprous  man  among  the  Jews, 
he  had  the  visible  plague-spot  of  sin  upon  him ; 
there  had  been  passed  upon  him  what  was  re- 
garded as  a  presage  of  the  future  judgment,  for 
what  God  had  by  his  ministers  bound  on  esirth, 
he  would  certainly,  it  was  believed,  unless  the 
man  repented,  bind  in  heaven.    The  Apoetolioal 
Canons  (c.  11)  forbad  any  one  even  to  pray  in  a 
house  with  a  man  under  anathema.     The  firtt 
council  of  Toledo  (400  A.D.),  ordered  (c  15), 
that  *'  If  any  layman  is  under  excommunication, 
let  no  clergyman  nor  religious  person  come  near 
him   nor   his   house.     Also   if  a   clergyman  is 
excommunicated,  let  him  be  avoided,  and  if  any 
is  found  to  converse  or  to  eat  with  him,  let  him 
also  be  excommunicated."     His  name  was  erased 
from  the  DiPTircHS,  [p.  561];  and  there  are  in- 
stances of  the  erasure  having  been  made  after 
the  man  had  died,  and  his  sins  had  not  come  to 
light  while  he  lived.     His  oblations   were  not 
received  at  the  altar,  and  even  gifts  which  bt 
had  presented  to  the  church  were  rejected  with 
him.     His  books  might  not  De  read,  nor  might 
any  intermarry  with  him.     And  when  hb  end 
came   he   was   refused  all  sacred  offices  on  his 
deathbed,  and  no  Christian  man  might  attend 
his  funeral,  and  no  Christian  rite  be  performed 
at  it,  unless  he  had  given  proof  of  repentanot 
and  passed  away  before  being  formally  absolved. 
Nor  could  any  one  hope  to  avoid  judgment  by  a 
voluntary  exile,  for  notice  was  sent  to  other 
congregations,  and  in  the  discipline  of  the  early 
church,  a  stranger  was  not  admitted  into  oc»n- 
munion  unless  he  brought  with  him  CoifiCBN- 
DATORr  Lettebs  from  his  own  diocese.    A  man 
once  excommunicated  was  never  ordained,  ot 
if  it  was  discovered  after  his  ordination,  that 
he  had  been  previously  censured,  he  wns  rsmoted 
from  the  minuiry  {Cone,  EHber,  can.  30 ;  Cbac. 
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yic.  10).  Thu  latter  strictness  was  not  iiiTan<- 
ably  <>Dforced,  but  the  axiom  '*  Poenitentes 
ordioari  noo  debent,"  became  universal  in  the 
Western  church,  although  not  always  in  practice 
in  the  Eastern. 

Kxcommunication  of  Clergy, — In  some  cases 
the  clergy,  for  offences  for  which  laymen  were 
excommunicated,  were  suspended  and  reduced  to 
lay  communion  [Degradation];  but  they  might 
incur  both  degradation  and  excommunication. 
The  clergy  were  brought  to  trial  with  more  legal 
formalities  than  the  laity,  because  if  found  guilty 
they  were  deprived  not  only  of  spiritual  privi- 
leges but  of  oHice  and  emolument.  The  Apostolic 
Citnons  (30)  decree  that  any  bishop,  priest,  or 
deacon  guilty  of  simouy  shall  be  cut  off  from  all 
communion  whatever.  Mention  is  also  made  of 
reducing  clergy  to  "  |>eregriaa  communio/'  com- 
munion of  strangers,  which  would  seem  to 
signify  that  they  were  to  be  ti-eated  as  strangers 
who  cnme  without  commendatory  letters,  allowed 
a  mere  subsistence  from  the  offerings,  but  de- 
nied communion  [Communion,  Holy,  p.  417]. 
By  the  council  of  Chalcedon  (451  A.D.)  monks 
were  subject  to  the  same  discipline  as  laity. 

Fof^n  or  Rite. — ^Judgment  was  delivered  in 
the  indicative  mood,  inasmuch  as  it  decreed  a 
punishment  then  and  there  inflicted.  It  was 
declai-ed  after  the  reading  of  the  gospel,  the 
bishop  standing  on  the  ambo.  There  is  no  re- 
cord of  any  ceremony  atteuding  the  delivery  of 
the  sentence  in  the  early  ages*;  but  Martene 
publishes  a  MS.  of  about  the  year  1190  which 
prescribes  that  twelve  prief.ts  ought  to  stand 
round  the  bishop  with  lamps  or  torches  in  their 
bands,  and  that  after  the  conclusion  of  the  sen- 
tence they  should  cast  them  on  the  ground  and 
stamp  out  the  light  beneath  their  feet,  and  that 
the  bishop  should  then  explain  to  the  people  the 
meaning  and  effect  of  the  ceremony  they  had 
witnessed.  No  recognised  rite  of  excommunica- 
tion was  in  general  use  before  the  9th  or  10th 
century.  The  formula  ordinarily  employed  was 
founded  on  our  Lord's  words,  **  Let  him  be  as  an 
heathen  man  and  a  publican."  The  council  of 
Ephesus  degraded  Nestorius  in  theMS  terms. 
^  Wherefore  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  ma- 
jesty he  by  h's  blasphemous  words  has  assailed, 
pronounces  Nestorius,  through  this  sacred  synod, 
deprived  of  his  episcopal  rank  and  degraded  from 
the  fellowship  and  oflfice  of  the  priesthood 
throughout  the  world.'*  The  sentence  of  excom- 
munication of  Andronicus,  governor  of  Ptolemais, 
by  his  bishop,  Synesius  (410  A.D.),  gives  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  penalties  involved  in  the 
sentence.  **The  church  of  Ptolemais  makes  this 
injunction  to  all  her  sister  churches  throughout 
the  world.  Let  no  church  of  God  be  open  to  An- 
dronicus and  his  accomplices ;  but  let  every  sa- 
cre<l  temple  and  sanctuary  be  shut  against  them. 
The  devil  has  no  [»art  in  paradise ;  though  he  pri- 
vily creep  in  he  is  driven  out  again.  I  therefore  ad- 
uiunisth  both  private  men  and  magistrates  neither 
to  receive  them  under  their  roof  nor  to  their  table : 
and  phests  more  especially,  that  they  neither 
converse  with  them  when  living  nor  attend  their 
funei'als  when  desul.  And  if  an?  one  despise  this 
church  as  Ijeing  only  a  small  city,  and  re«:eive 
those  that  are  excommunicated  by  her,  let  them 
know  that  they  divide  the  church  by  schism. 
And  whosoever  does  so,  whether  levite,  presbyter, 
or  bishop,  shall  be  ranked  in  the  :>auie  class  with 
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Andronicos.  We  will  neither  give  thsm  tha 
right  hand  of  fellowship,  nor  eat  at  the  same 
table  with  them,  and  much  less  will  we  com- 
municate in  sacred-  mysteries  with  those  who 
choose  to  take  part  with  Andronicus"  (Synes. 
Epist.  58).    [See  Penitence.] 

The  following,  from  an  Anglican  Pontifical 
preserved  at  (Semblours,  considered  by  Marten* 
{D€  hit.  Ant.  ii.  322 ;  ed.  Venet.  1783)  to  have 
been  written  in  the  8th  century,  may  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  the  later  forms.  The  bishop, 
denouncing  certain  persons  who,  not  having  the 
fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  had  plundered  the 
property  of  the  church,  and  who,  after  being 
thrice  summoned,  contumaciously  refused  to 
apfiear,  proceeds:  "These  therefore  we,  by  the 
authority  conferred  upon  us  by  God  ....  and 
the  statutes  of  the  canons,  excommunicate  and 
cut  off  from  the  bounds  of  the  Holy  Church  of 
God,  and  expel  from  the  congregation  of  Chris- 
tian men ;  and  unless  they  speedily  come  to  a 
better  mmd  and  make  satisfaction  to  us,  we  con- 
found them  with  eternal  malediction  and  con- 
demn with  perpetual  anathema.  May  they  incur 
the  wrath  of  the  heavenly  judge;  may  they  be 
deprived  of  the  inheritance  of  God  and  His  elect ; 
may  they  neither  in  this  present  life  have  com- 
munion with  Christians,  nor  in  the  life  to  come 
obtain  part  with  God  and  His  saints ;  but  may 
they  be  numbered  with  the  devil  and  his  ser- 
vants, and  receive  the  punishment  of  avenging 
flame  with  everlasting  mourning.  In  heaven 
and  earth  may  they  be  abominable,  and  be  tor- 
tured for  ever  with  the  pains  of  hell.  Cursed  be 
they  in  the  house,  cursed  in  the  fleld ;  cursed 
be  iheir  food  and  their  fruit ;  cursed  lie  all  that 
they  possess,  from  the  dog  that  barks  for  them 
to  the  cock  that  crows  for  them.  May  they 
have  their  portion  with  Dathan  and  Abiram, 
whom  hell  swallowed  up  quick,  and  with  An- 
anias and  Sapphira,  who  lied  unto  the  apostles  of 
the  Lord  and  fell  down  dead,  and  with  Pilate, 
and  Judas  who  betrayed  the  Lord ;  may  they  be 
buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass,  and  so  may 
their  light  be  quenched  in  the  midst  of  darkness. 
Ainen." 

Minister  of  Excommunication. — ^The  oflicer  en- 
trusted with  the  power  of  excommunication  was 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  which  the  offender 
belonged.  [Bishop,  p.  2H1.]  The  administration 
of  discipline  was  originally  entirely  in  his  hands ; 
it  was  he  who  bound  and  he  who  loosed.  As  the 
church  increased,  the  infliction  of  other  forms  of 
penance  was  delegated  to  the  inferior  clergy,  but 
the  great  sentence  of  excommunication  was  a 
weapon  which  the  bishop  kept  exclusively  in  the 
power  of  his  own  order.  Within  his  diocese  his 
jurisdiction  was  supreme ;  he  might  mitigate  or 
increase  censure  at  his  discretion.  In  the  exercise 
of  this  authority  he  was  independent  of  his  pres- 
bytery ;  he  sat  indeed  with  it  to  hear  confessioni 
which  might  criminate  others,  or  to  receive  accu- 
sations against  the  brethren,  or  to  decide  rights 
and  causes  brought  before  him,  and  offences  might 
then  be  divulged  which  would  expose  the  offender 
to  excommunication,  but  when  once  guilt  was 
established,  either  by  confession,  or  conviction, 
or  notoriety,  the  bishop  alone  imposed  the  sen- 
tence. Instances  also  abound  of  bishops  consult- 
ing with  one  another  in  special  emergencies,  and 
deciding  amongst  them;  fives  the  period  of  peni- 
tence to  be  allotted    to   spec'al  sins,  but  such 
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cnes,  woo  was  an  bduoc  and  »  fur  allowed  the 
privileges  of  a  bishop,  vaa  tried  at  the  proiinclnl 
•ynod  of  CoBBlantinople  nnder  K[     '  "  "  "    " 


•eoce.     Accordinglr  the  > . 

pTonoupced  by  provincial 
Aleiandria  and  Cetestine  o 
iai  A.D.  by  the  c< 


icil  V 


cited  at  Chalcedon,  to- 
gether with  Dioscorua  of  Alexandria. 

i.iem(iire.— Marshal  !'a  J'enite»lial  DiacipHne, 
l.ond.  1714,  reprinted  in  'Auglu-Cath.  Librarr,' 
Oi.  1»U;  Dingham'a  Anl»;u.'ti>i,  blia.  xvi. 
sod  xvii. ;  Morinni,  De  DisciplviS  in  Adminatr. 
Saci-ameat.  Foenitfntiv,  Antv.  1«82 ;  Van  Espen, 
Jos  EccletiaMicuia,  Ven.  1789,  vols.  4  and  9; 
Uarlene.  De  Ant.  Ecd.  ritibvi;  Angusti,  J}aili- 
aUrdigieitm  am  dir  cAriitlichen  ArchSolo-iie, 
Leip.  1817.  [G.  M.] 

[[.  MoNAsric  ExcauuuNicATios. 


kely  to   be 
These  tw 


faults, 
also  (a 

Thus  the 


ubdiTi 


S  to  moral  etupidity,  flogging 
Dure  cflicacioua  {Keg.  Bentd. 
'  kiads  of  eicomm  anient  ion 


■io)  for  fan 


more  minute  subdivisions  of  ecclesiutical  disci- 
pline generally  (lb.  CO,  £4,  2h).  Ereu  under  (he 
lighter  ban  the  olfeader  was  forbidden  to  officiate 
In  the  choir  as  render  or  "cnntor,"  and,  acoord- 
imeoUlofs  on  the  rule,  he  was  to 


othei 


eelin) 


i    the 


e  hie  fu.Ki  a 
(Martenc,  Htg.  G-wninit.  cc.  25,  44). 
A  monk  under  the  graver  eicommuDication 


EXECtJTORES 

waa  debarred  not  only  from  the  eommoD  board. M 
also  from  all  the  chapel  acrrices  aa  veil  u  bvm 
the  benedictory  salutation,  and  indeed  tnm  sU 
interconm  whatever  with  his  bretbres  (Af. 
Beaed.  c  S5).  He  waa  to  lie  outatretehnl  at  tbt 
doors  of  tbe  chapel  till  iv^dmittcd  by  the  abbal; 
nor  even  then  might  he  take  any  public  part  ia 
the  servicee  without  eiptea  penniasion(llaiteB«, 
».  I.  c.  44).  Any  monk  ipeaking  to  an  eiooB- 
mnnicated  brother  wai  *■  ip«o  lActo "  eioomnn- 
uicated  himself  (ifi^,  Bamd.  c  26>  But  it  >a> 
kindly  ordered  by  Benedict,  that  the  abbat 
should  send  some  sympathising  brother  to  oa- 
aole  the  oBender  in  his  lonelineu  (/ft.  c  £•; 
ef.  £tg.  ttag.  -x.  13,H;  Rtg.CaeM.ArelaLc.i3; 
Id.  ad  Virg.  c.  10> 

The  duration  of  the  punishiaent  varied,  tbe 
intention  being  correctioDal  rather  than  mtnii 
penal.  By  the  rule  of  FractDocDS,  a  monk  fur 
lying,  stealing,  striking,  talae  swearing,  if  iacnr- 
rlgible,  was.  after  flogging,  to  be  eicouoisai- 
csted  and  kept  on  bread  and  water  in  a  lolitarv 
cell  for  three  monthi  (Ai^.  /'rwt.  c  17).  Hr 
the  rule  of  Fvrreolus,  a  monk  for  bad  lasgaip 
was  forbidden  to  be  present  at  the  man  c 
recnve  the  kiss  of  pence  for  six  months  (Ari. 
Fe,r.  c  25).  By  the  rule  of  Cbrodegsi^  i 
cauonicus  was  eicommunicated  for  what  stou 
so  slight  an  oBence  as  sleeping  after  noctam. 
It  was  for  the  abbat  to  fii  the  degree  of  eioe^ 
munication  (Reg.  Bened.  c.  24)^  Sorae  comnMila- 
tors  argue  therefore,  that  the  severeit  feno  s( 
monastic  eicommunication  cannot  be  tantamnil 
to  the  severest  ecclesiastical  sentence  of  tbe 
(Mart.  Reg.  C<mm.  o.  25). 

Mnbillon  cites  initancei  (Atinal.  i,i6)  d 
monks  (Cnlumbnnus  and  Theodorus  StudiU] 
eicommunicniing  Iny  people  not  belonging  (i 
their  order.  He  relates  an  eicom  muni  cat  ion  a 
one  of  the  sii,terhuod  by  an  abbess  in  the  7(1 
century  (/A.  lii.  36).  Ahbals  nnd  abbesses  wen 
themselves  liable  to  this  penalty.  Greeniy  Uh 
Great  reproves  a  biihop  fur  harshness  in  eieora- 
municnting  an  aged  abbnt  of  good  repute.     The 


against 


^r  the  1 


(Cone.  Tanm.  e.  10>     See  further  '. 

Cncord.  Kegvi.  cc.  30-34  with  Menard's  Comn«- 

tarj,  and  Ducange,  Otoss.  Lat.  a.  t.       [I,  G.  S.] 

EXCUBIAE.    [VioiL.} 

EXCVSATI.     (1)  Slaves  who    had  fled  Iff 


lurch,  a 


then 


making  oath  upon  the  ga«pels  that  they  ««ld 
not  ponish  them — been  restored  to  their  masten, 
were  called  eicujoti.  If  the  master  broke  his  oath 
he  was  punished  by  eicommunication.  See  Cmt 
.iunrf. /.  cd  andSi  //Ac.  13;  IV.t^^t. 
(2)  Those  who  under  some  terror  or  oppresua 


hadfli 


I  church  o: 


noDasterr  and  ri 


the  Great,  quoted  by  Ducange;  i.e.),  [C.] 
EXECUTOREB.  A  name  given  either  to 
the  Vv.Tf.'smMa  themselves  or  to  oSceis  who 
performed  analogous  fnuctions.  In  one  of  the 
.,  _    ..   L.i.   ..  Catthsge,  *.D.  416 


(C'o-i.  Ecd.  Afric 


i  be  den 


L  96),  it 


(  decreed  that 


;e  "  eieculorts,"  who  . 
inces,  and  be  emplorej  I 
ssity  on   behalf  of  Iht 


EXEDBA 

fhnrch,  "  in  ainr,r^..>  deii<l«riii  qua*  hntwt  I 
ercleaiu."  Tlioe  nee  eiidcntlj  dutidvt  I'rom  tha  I 
"  dctcunm  icholutici,"  mentioned  in  the  cHnon 
that  followt.  In  •  cipitulary  of  Chartet  Ifae 
Omt,  (|uo(«d  by  Thomuniii  (t'tt,  ct  A'ov.  EccL 
Dadii.  I.  2,  c.  89,  $  13),  eiMutorea  Are  in»ii- 

MU   deCi'iuorM." 


Uihnp  hii] 


blrhop's  Kuthnrity.  By  thii  de«I,  i 
Any  clitiDi  to  noy  property  of  thi 
Qo  biihop,  naleu  by  iuriution  o(  the  itbbot 


iahimKlfthei 
>r  the  laoonn. 
EXEDItA  i!i 


■-  »S,  {  3)  ipeaki  nf 
tain  ofiJcialH  wheo  empluyed  in 
ition  the  will  of  Ihe  biabop  of 


ThomiMin  {Ibid. 
being  given  to  a. 
CHiryinj!  inio  eie. 

id  protector 
[H.  0.) 
ilained  by  Dur«nge.  Binte- 
Tiin,  nnd  ciineiv  ni  «  geoi^nil  term  inoluiiing  all 
buiJiliae.i  ODoeied  to  a  church,  or  contnineil 
within  the  vonwcrnted  area.     In  ciaMicnl  uMige 


*ith  » 


t   the  nrnll  f'c 


J--  Oft.  iii.  5>  Ezedr.,e  are  s|>okea  of  by  VI- 
Iniriiis  (vi.  5)  in  eonoeotioa  with  om"  (eW)  a> 
r<"inis  fur  cooi-enntioD  nud  other  BOcinl  purpose). 
The  two  norda  are  giruiliirly  conpled  together 
br  Ka«ebiii>  (//.  K.  x.  4,  $44)  whto  dmribing 
the  church  of  I'aiilinui  at  Tyre.     Here  Euiebiui 

OD  each  lide  ilittfat  ntl  alwnii  reiit  -mf'  ini- 

Tf{ia  litySffravi)  united  and  attached  to  the  royal 
fabric  (BnaiKiif)  and  comniuDlcalint!  with  the 
of  the    ■         ■    ■■     - 


IhyC 


.Kh  h  I 


T•^unlled  Kilh  a  lar^jt 
numlwr  of  oeci  and  eicdme  in  a  circle,"  oT»it 
rt  wAeJDirir  <{>Jpa>i  Tt  ir  titX^  (Kuicli.  de  Vil. 
C-HBl.  lib.  iii.  c  Ad).  Augustine  ums  Ihe  word 
ia  the  ftntt  of  a  lars*  ruum  or  hall  auneied  tu 
the  great  church  nl  Caesnrea  {de  Oett,  cum 
Xneyil:).  The  Mith  canon  of  the  council 
of  NanlM  pnihibita  intermeali  eicept  "  in  atrio 
AOt  pKrticu,  aut  in  cxn/n'a  euuieifiae,"'  Bingham 
huM-i  that  bnjitisteriei  were  included  under 
eredi-m:  The  npoe  of  a  bajilica  waialso  loaie- 
tiines  lemieil  tjnlr-i  from  Ita  aimilnrity  In  >ha]>e 
totbiwoftheballia. 

(Ului;hain,  "r.;/.  Eal.  blc.  viii.  c.  7,  5  I ;  Au- 
gnstl  I'krirt.  An-h-'rul,  i.  :^e^  ;  V'Hleaiuii  ad  Kuseb. 
Va.  C-H'i.  lib.  iii.  c.  51).)  [E.  v.} 

EXEMrnON  OF  MOXASTEBIES,  In 
the  iGirlier  stage  of  their  ni*tence,  monaiterie* 
generally  arailed  themseivca  gladly  of  the  palro- 
ii»geof  the  biahopuf  thedicicvu  [BtSEior,  p.  ^^I], 
sei  in  wnilth  and  power,  etru^- 

lli  century 
in*  unoeH  ur  aie.  Cniii  at  IViitleni,  after  Ihe 
death  nf  Kailagunde  the  JiiunJreNi,  who  had  be- 
tiime  one  of  the  nuns  re(|nest«l  the  litshup  to 
take  Ihe  couvrnt  unilcr  lii>  prolerlinn.  Alter 
•ume  hchilal  iiiu.  on  ncconnt  of  the  royiil  rank  of 
the  founrlrcd,  or  Iwriuh  ilie  had  placed  the  eon- 

f;i>reru  it  u  the  re'.t  of  Ills  parishes"  (Mabilt. 
Ann.  0.  S.  II.  \l\.  nii».  »l. ;  Creg-ir.  Tiir..n. 
UiKt.  it.  4U).  Ou  Ibc  I'llicr  hand,  in  Ihe  middle 
of  the  71h  century,  or  l.iler,  for  the  eiact  date 


For  in.-.l:iuee,  towards  the  clo>e  of  tb 


wna  any  (tt  to  be  itquii 


0  Iho  I 


of  Rome  (Mabill.  An«.  O.  3.  B.  Xllj.  il.  ef.  App. 

toui.  1).  In  another  fragment  died  by  Mabilloo 
I  in  the  name  place  no  biihop  even  by  iuTitattoo 
n>  allowed  to  enter  the  more  private  part^  of 
le  convent;  nor  wai  any  biahop  to  be  enter- 
ilned  in  the  convent,  lest  thii  ihunld  b*  an 
[peDM  and  a  distraction  to  the  inmalca.  nor  to 
iterfere  ivith  the  abbui  in  the  correction  of  the 
iins.  tor  ihe  wn>  lo  be  reaponiible  only  to  Ih« 
x4lotii'  aee.  Instaneca  might  eaaiiy  be  multi- 
lied  ol'  the  almoat  continual  colliaion  in  Weaten 
hriatcndom  between  the  biihop*  and  the  monaa- 

Imoat  invarinbly,  had  the  support  of  the  pope, 
and,  frcijueqtly,  of  Ihe  royal  authority  (cf. 
Martene,  liegul.  Comment.  Baud,  ip.  Migne, 
Pu(ro(.  /jri.  Iiri.  pp.  839,  840).      '     '     ■ 


■l^rei 


'  of  raouU  • 


leune, 


ruggle  ■ 


Eait.. 


1  going  0 


in  the 
iperor 
of  Theo- 
epi- 
nople 
Mon;i>leri«i 


1  to  the  monaateries 

rua    Siteota  entire  etemptlon   from 

ipal  authority,  eieept  that  of  Const 

(Mabill.  Ann.    O.  S.  if.   xIt. 

lubject  only  lo  emperor  or  king,  were    called 

'  imperial  ill "     or   "regalia"    (lincani[e,    »j't*i. 

fMt.  ».  v.).     [Koreiemptionofmonaalerieafrom 

taiH  aee  MONAirrERT.]  [I.  G.  S,] 

EXEMPTIONS.    [IaMnifrnEaOFCw:BQr.] 

EXEQUIES.     [BuKUL    or    t>ie    Dkaim 

OUiUlUIKa.] 

ESEBCISE8,   PENITENTUL.     [Pehi- 

BXUOBTATION  (Exhortali,'),  i>  uaed  in  a 
apecial  aense  fur  the  lulmonition  on  the  duliiu  of 
their  ollice  addreswd  by  the  ordainer  to  a  person 
jnat  ordained.  Ute,  for  inituuce,  the  Coptic 
ritual  of  ordination,  in  Murteue,  J>t  JUL  Ani.  I„ 
yiii.  11,  Orda  UJ.  [C] 

EXILE  [Hiilivm,  Firtgrinatio).  For  ceitain 
offence*  a  penilent  waa  ordered  to  leave  his 
country  and  paaa  >ome  [leriod  of  hii  [lenitence  in 
[istnnt  landi.  Thi>  mude  of  penance  ia  founil 
imong  the  oiDona  ascribed  to  some  of  Ihe  UritiKh 
'ouncils  nf  the  6th  cenlury ;  but  there  are  itroa<: 
grouuile  fur  believing  that  they  are  interpolation 
of  a  later  period,  and  that  Ihe  pcnaim  of  eiile 
cnnnut  b«  traced  to  any  earlier  source  than  the 
7th  century.  The  Feailetilial  of  Tlie.»ior*  (I.  ii. 
Iti)  appointa  lil'UeD  yeara  of  penance  fur  incest, 
of  which  leven  are  to  be  paued  in  a  foreign  land 
(pcrenni  [-ei-egrinatione).  Tha  Pnllenti'U  of 
t^bert  (ill.)  declares  Uren  ; 
be  part  of  the  penance  due 
(t.  9)  orders  a  cleric  who  begcis  an  iiiegiiimaie 
chilli  to  go  inio  aiile  for  either  four,  Rve,  or 
Kven  yeara.  Murinus,  however,  consirlers  (da 
Poentf.  vii.  15)  that  these  wanderings  of  peni. 

capitulary  of  Charles  the  Ureal  (tI.  »T»). 

The  practice  thui  begun  in  submiatioD  tJ  ■ 
judicial  penalty  was  continued  as  a  voluntary 
■elf- discipline,  and  in  Ihe   Kith  cenluty  it  begaa 
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faoma  4Dd  conntTj  ud  nu^  *  iHighmigB  to  toms 
ipot  oonwcntwt  bj  usocution  with  loms  holf 
HUD ;  tha  carlieit  of  which  pUce*  wen  Rome, 
Toon,  and  tha  auppoHid  bnrial-pUcc  •>(  St.  J&mca 
■t  CompoitelU.  Thia  tandeacy  ncaivad  a  great 
[sipaigs  from  tha  Cmaadaa,  aud  etiKcially  from 
ths  decnt  of  tha  council  of  ClcnDcnt  (O/nc. 
Garom.  c  2),  which  alloHad  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
Mlem  to  expiate  all  peiuuic«  whatever.  [G.  M.J 
EXOCATACOELL  Five  great  digniU- 
TJei  of  the  |»t  riarchal  chnrch  of  Conatantioople, 

jonior  keeper  of  the  pnria  (muttXAJfinw),  and  tha 
aanior  and  janior  chaitophjlai,  were  aacieatlT 
called  iitKitTiKU\oi.  To  these,  io  the  lltb 
centaiy,  the  defeiuor  of  the  church  «aa  added. 
The  etymolcgTafthe  word  i«  QDcertaiu.  That 
of  Docange  (Gfow.  Oraec.)  that  they  receiFed 
their  name  from  hiring  their  aeati  of  dignity 

of  the  Boar  (naTiicafAi)  where  leu  diitin- 
gniahed  peraona  aat,  la  perhapa  aa  prohahle  ai 
taj.  (Thomaaain,  End.  Diacip.  L  ii.  99,  $10; 
Daniel,  Codtx  Lit-rrg.  iv.  702.)  [C] 

E.\ODlA8TlCON  CKi^tuurttKii).  A.  tha 
departure  of  a  Chriitiau  waa  (Vequentlr  apokeo 
of  as  Ifolof,  the  service  at  the  death-bed'ia  called 
ID  Greek  office-hooka  iiaSiaimKir  (Daniel,  Codtx 
lit.  jT.  608,  634>  [Burial  op  tue  Dead; 
Sick,  ViarrAriON  of,]  [C] 

EXOMOLOOEBIS  {Excmoi^aii,  Cimfemio, 
i(aiio\6ji\vii,  i(ByiiHV<rit).  The  rerh  in  St. 
Matt.  li.  25  eipreuei  thankigiviog  and  praiie, 
and  in  thin  senae  waa  used  by  many  Christian 
writer*  (Snicer'i  Thesmnu,  a.  r.  Vfo/uX.).  But 
more  generally  in  the  early  fathers  it  aignifiee 
tha  whole  course  of  penitential  discipline,  the 
outward  act  and  performance  of  penance.  From 
tbia  it  came  to  mean  that  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  BID  which  t'onned  lo  impurtant  a  part 
of  peniteace.  Ireaneus  (c.  Haemi.  i.  13,  (3) 
apeaks  of  an  adultereu  who,  hariog  been  cdd- 
Terted,  |Mised  her  whole  life  id  a  state  of  peni- 
tence {/iniinKoyaafJrn,  in  eiOmologesi)  :  and  (I'l. 
lii.  i)  of  CerdoD  ofleo  comiog  iolo  the  church 
and  cnnfeuing  his  errora  (HBna^oToiiityai). 
Tertuliian  (Je  Poe-ul.  c.  9)  coniidera  the  Greek 
word  /(oimXiYilirii  moi-e  suitnble  than  the  Latin 
am/ctsioi  and  proceeds  to  detine  tha  lenn  aa 
"the  diuipliDe  of  humbling  and  prostrating  a 
man."  At  the  end  of  the  tame  treatise  he  apenks 
of  the  king  of  Babylon's  humiliation  ai  bd  ei- 
omologesis,  and  of  tha  king  of  i^ypt'a  neglect 
of  repentance  and  its  attendant  cDDressiou.  Tha 
t<rm  occurs  twice  iu  Cyprian  (de  Lapsit,  cc  11, 
18),  and  sii  times  in  his  Epistles  {Epiitt.  4,  ad 
famp<m.c.3i  15,  arf  ifortjr.  c.  I ;  16,  arf  C/cr. 
c.  2 ;  17,  od  Laic. ;  55,  ad  Anion,  c  24 ;  59,  ad 
ConttL  c  18,  Oif.  ed.)  in  the  seose  of  the  course 
of  penitence  and  pnblic  humiliatioo  ;  threetimes 
•KpisH.  l»,adCUr.;  19,  nd  Cfer. ;  20,ad«ODl.- 
Ctcr.  c.  2)  referring  to  the  confeuion  of  dyiog 
penitents  :  and  oDce  (de  Laptit,  c  19)  na  applied 
to  Aiariah  and  his  compnoions,  id  the  >eaw  of 
confession  of  the  lips  generally.  St.  Basil,  de- 
acriblng  the  morning  wrvice  of  his  time(i:^uf. 
207,  ad  Cltr.  Ktacacpir.),  says  that  after  the  anli- 
phonal  chnnt,  at  daybreak  Ihej  all  burst  forth 


■D  (ri.  ■ 


conf^ion,  the  fifty-fint,  Thia  jaalm  It  ■]«• 
mentioned  by  Caenan  (_Dt  ItutU.  Ouen^  iii.  (i) 

la  oacurriDg  at  theeloM  of  matina.  PacuaucM 
place  (ParoflL  ad  Poaiut.  p.  372,  OiL  ad.)  tolluw- 
ing  Tertullian,  apeaka  of  the  degradation  of  Neb>- 
chadneiiar  as  eiomologesii ;  in  aaother  {ibi^ 
p.  373),  In  imiUtion  of  Cypriao,  applies  the 
term  to  the  aoDg  of  the  "three  children."  At 
the  GODDcil  of  Laodicea  (can.  2)  it  is  ths 
whole  conrne  of  pcDitenoe:  "As, to  thoee  who 
sin  by  divers  ofieDces  aDd  persfrere  in  prarer 
of  confession  (^{a^A.)  and  repeDtance."  With 
Chr7Sost«m  it  is  id  ooe  place  {Ham.  10  in  3.  MaU. 
c4)thecourseofpeDitence;  el>e»faen(ilam. j. 
(fa  imxmp.  lln  nal.  t.  i.  p.  490  :  Ham.  2,  wf 
tffiui.  CatecA.  t.  L  p.  240,  fiened.  ed.)  it  b  coutet- 
alon  to  God  only.  Iiidore  of  Seville  (flvrmi.  ri 
19)  dcHaea  eiomologesit  to  be  that  by  wbich  wt 
confeis  our  aiDS  to  the  Lord.  But  at  the  end  ot 
the  tame  chapter  he  adduces  an  entirely  diHertnl 
meaning  of  the  word.     "Between  litoniu  and 


s  then 


e  this  differti      . 
r   confusion  of  s 


litany  for  prayer  to  God,  and  [mptoring  Uk 
pardon ;  bat  dow  each  word  faaa  the  name  mean- 
ing, nor  is  there  any  differeDce  between  the  na 
of  litany  and  eiomologesit."  The  17th  cooodl  df 
Toledo,  A.D.  694  (c  6),  orders  litanies  (eiomolo- 
genes)  to  be  taid  Ibra  whole  year  for  the  church, 
for  the  aovereigD,  Ac  Ik.  Aud  the  council «( 
Mayence,  A.D.  813  {Cohc.  Mogtat.  c  32)  quote 
the  eiact  words  ofliidore  on  eiomologesia  bei^ 
equivalent  with  lilany  (Conip.  Horiu.  dt  FonH. 
ii.  2 ;  note  L.  on  Tertull.  d«  romit.,  in  Oifotd 
Li  vara  of  tha  F^thert}. 

Of  these  meaning)  the  first  and  laat  are  quite 


■igrifies"' 


iraued  ni 


I   penit. 


Ill  be   discussed    under 

Penitrnce  :  thii  article  will  relate  to  eio 

gesis  only  so  fer  as  it  signllies  oral  coDfessii 

P<iUic  ConfeaiorL  —  i.  Uf  ptthH:   aint.- 

waa  the  first  stage  io  the  rastoration  of  a 


Sole 


H:ipliD, 


guilty  of  a  notorious  crime  which  had  tubje>t« 

quired  to  make  an  open  acknowledgment  of  hit 
crime  at  the  beginning  of  his  course  of  penitenn. 
The  coufession  took  place  after  the  Uiaaa  Cait- 
cbDmeuarum,  and  when  they  and  the  hearers  had 
been  warned  to  withdraw  from  the  church  by  ths 
deacon.  Then  if  any  one  had  been  recently  cd>- 
Ticted  of  any  open  tin,  be  confessed  and  bewiittd 
it  before  the  church,  snd  io  accordance  with  the 


,    bjtl 


ieldiuE 


othe 


llergy  ai 
illotted  I 


requesi 

thecoi 
The  bisl 


jigregatioi 

oflence,  and  they  olTered  np  their  prayen  for  the 
ofleuder'e  repentance.  Thia  public  confeuina 
was  addressed  not  merely  to  the  bishop  or  the 
priest  in  the  presence  of  ths  congregation,  hut  ii 
a  loud  voice  to  the  congregation  at  large.  It 
aignilied  that  as  the  chnrch  had  been  saindilLvd 

should  be  made  lo  it  b]r  an  equally  open  admis- 
Sinn  of  sin.     U  alto  manifested  the  eanwions 
of  the  ofleodcr's  repCDlance  that  he  was  willing    ' 
to  undergo   this  public  humiliatioL    Bat  tbt    I 
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ehief  object  was  that  the  offender  might  seek 
the  prayers  of  the  congregation  to  support  and 
stimulate  his  conversion,  if  any  one  who  was 
notoriously  guilty  failed  or  refused  to  confess,  no 
one  would  communicate  with  him,  in  accordance 
with  the  apostle's  precept  (1  Cor.  t.  11 ;  Ephes. 
V.  11).  Again,  if  he  waited  to  be  convicted, 
his  censure  was  heavier  than  if  he  had  made  a 
spontaneous  confession.  The  council  of  Elvira 
(Cone.  Elih,  c.  V6)  orders  that  if  a  deacon  before 
his  ordination  had  committed  a  mortal  sin,  and 
afterwards  confessed,  he  should  be  restored  after 
three  years*  penitence ;  but  if  detected,  atler  five 
years,  and  only  to  lay  communion.  Basil  {ad 
Amphiloc.  cc.  7, 61)  allows  alleviation  of  punish- 
ment on  three  grounds,  ignorance,  confession, 
and  lapse  of  time.  This  encouragement  to  confes- 
sion reappears  in  the  8th  century  in  the  Rule  of 
Chrotlegand  of  Metz(c.  18),  "  he  who  voluntarily 
confesses  his  lighter  sins  shall  be  visited  with 
lighter  censures."  And  not  only  was  an  offender 
urged  to  confess  for  his  own  sake,  but  any  who 
was  privy  to  his  crime  was  under  a  similar  obli- 
gation to  accuse  him,  for  if  he  failed  or  even 
delayed  to  do  so,  he  was  himself  exposed  to  cen- 
sure (Basil,  ad  Amphiloc,  c  71). 

ii.  Of  secret  sinn. — Such  confession  was  at  no 
time  obligatory.  Sometimes,  however,  under  the 
direction  of  a  priest  who  had  been  consulted,  or 
moved  by  a  sudden  contrition  and  remorse,  some 
would  charge  themselves  with  a  secret  sin  before 
the  congregation.  Thus  (Iren.  c.  Haeres,  i.  9)  the 
virgins  seduced  hy  the  heretic  Marcus,  and  the 
wife  of  the  deacon  Asianus  made  a  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  guilt  which  was  known  only 
tu  themselves.  One  of  the  three  men  who  had 
calumniated  Narcissus  of  Jerusalem  (Euseb.  Jl,  E, 
vi.  9)  publicly  acknowledged  years  afterwards, 
when  his  two  associates  had  died  from  some 
painfnl  disorder,  that  his  charge  against  the 
bishop  had  been  false.  Some  of  the  priests  who 
had  joined  Novatian  {ibid,  vi.  43)  spontaneously 
charged  themselves  before  the  church  with 
heresy  and  other  crimes ;  one  of  the  bishops  who 
had  been  induced  to  consecrate  him  publicly  ac- 
knowledged his  error,  and  Cornelius,  in  deference 
to  the  intercession  oif  the  people  who  witnessed 
the  confession,  admitted  him  to  lay  communion. 
But  public  confession  of  secret  sins  needed  at  a 
very  early  penod  to  be  checked  and  regulated ; 
and  the  people  were  admonished  to  consult  their 
priests  t>efore  divulging  their  sins  to  the  church 
[Penitkntiary].  Anything  which  would  create 
a  scandal  or  endanger  life  or  liberty  was  for- 
bidden to  be  revealed.  So  Basil  {ad  Amphiloc, 
c.  34)  would  not  permit  a  woman  who  had  pri- 
vately admitted  the  guilt  of  adultery  to  acknow- 
ledge it  in  the  church  or  even  to  perform  openly 
the  penance  generally  demanded  for  such  a  sin, 
lest  she  should  be  murdered  by  her  husband. 
Similar  precautious  are  laid  down  by  Origen, 
Augustine,  and  Caesarius  of  Aries  (Morin.  de 
J^oenit.  ii.  13).  In  the  6th  century  the  practice 
arose  of  making  confession  of  public  sins  to  the 
bishop,  of  private  to  the  priest. 

iii.  Jiefure  the  bishop  and  his  presbytery. — ^Ter- 
tuUian  {de  Poenit.  c.  9)  says  it  is  part  of  exomo- 
Jogesis  for  the  penitent  **  to  throw  himself  upon 
the  ground  before  the  presbytery,  and  to  fall  on 
his  knees  before  the  beloved  of  God."  Cyprian 
{dt*  lAjpsis^c.  18)  praises  the  faun  of  those  who, 
having  without  any  overt  act  meditated  idola- 
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try,  made  a  confession  *^  apud  sacerdotes  Dei." 
Gregory  Nyssen  {Ep.  ad  Letoitun,  in  Marshall 
p.  195)  speaks  of  a  certain  evil  which  ha4 
been  overlooked  by  the  ancient  fathers,  from 
whence  it  had  come  to  pass,  that  no  person  who 
was  brought  before  the  clergy  to  be  examined  as 
to  his  life  and  conversation  was  at  all  examined 
upon  that  point.  Before  the  presbytery  con- 
fessions were  made  which  criminated  others ;  and 
this  frequently  happened ;  for  any  one  making  a 
public  confession  named  his  confederates,  unless 
by  so  doing  he  exposed  them  to  legal  penalties. 
Ho  ecclesiastical  censure,  however,  fell  on  any 
who  denied  a  crime  which  his  associate  had  ad- 
mitted :  on  the  principle  that  penitence  was  a 
privilege  not  a  punishment.  The  deacon  and 
virgin  whose  case  is  decided  by  St.  Cyprian  and 
his  presbytery  {Epis.  iv.  ad  Pompon.)  must  have 
had  an  information  laid  against  them  by  some 
associate,  for  their  guilt  htui  been  secret.  This 
mode  of  confession  was  affected  in  the  East  by 
the  appointment  of  the  Penitentiary ;  but  in  the 
West  so  long  as  public  penitence  for  secret  fiiults 
prevailed,  so  long  did  public  confession  to  bishops 
and  their  assistant  priests.  Probably  this  was 
the  origin  of  the  custom  introduced  into  the 
Benedictine  Rule  of  confession  to  the  abbot  sur- 
rounded by  his  monks. 

Private  Confession, — i.  Oeneral  account. — ^The 
testimony  of  the  fathers  will  be  discussed  in 
detail  later ;  here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
early  fathers  Irenaeus,  TertuUian,  CyprUn,  hardly 
allude  to  private  confession  at  all ;  and  among  the 
writers  generally  of  the  first  500  years  those  who 
mention  it  do  so  with  some  reference  more  or 
less  direct  to  public  discipline.  But  it  is  certain 
that  public  penitence  was  not  assigned  to  all 
sins  which  were  secretly  confessed,  but  only  to 
such  as  in  the  discretion  of  the  priest  required 
it.  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  offences  of  a 
trivial  nature  might  be  confided  to  a  priest,  or 
offences  of  such  a  character  as  would  scandalise 
the  church  were  they  openly  divulged ;  and 
until  this  spiritual  direction  had  been  given, 
the  offender  would  be  in  doubt  whether  or  not 
a  public  acknowledgment  would  be  expected  from 
him.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  no  absolution 
was  given  after  direction  of  this  sort,  or  until 
penitence  had  been  performed.  Such  at  least 
for  many  centuries  was  the  practice  in  the  Latin 
church  (see  P£NIT£NCB,  under  which  the  ques- 
tion of  absolution  will  be  discussed):  in  the 
Eastei-n  church  a  practice  arose  of  pronouncing 
some  preliminary  absolution  immediately  after 
the  utterance  ot  the  confession,  and  a  second 
absolution  when  the  penance  had  been  performed. 
The  evidence  of  this  practice  is  to  be  found  in 
the  early  Greek  Penitentials  at  the  end  of  the 
6th  century ;  but  Morinus  would  carry  back  its 
origin  to  the  time  of  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 
Penitentiary  at  the  end  of  the  4th.  To  resort 
to  a  spiritual  guide  for  comfort  and  counsel 
was  one  thing ;  to  obtain  through  his  ministry 
by  confession  penance  and  absolution,  reconcilia- 
tion with  God  and  communion  with  the  faithful 
was  another :  and  there  is  no  proof  that  the  two 
were  combined,  and  that  private  sacramental 
confession  had  any  existence  in  the  first  500 
years  of  the  Christian  church.  The  term  itself 
is  not  found  in  any  of  the  documents  of  the  first 
eight  centuries:  and  if  the  definition  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  {Summoy  pt.  iii.  qu.  84-90)  ia  to  be 
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BCi'epted  ns  a  theological  definition  of  the  term, 
its  growth  must  be  assigned  to  a  much  later 
period.  There  existed  undoubtedly  from  a  very 
early  {teriod  private  confession  followed  by  no 
penitence,  but  also  by  no  absolution ;  there 
was  also  private  confession  followed  by  public 
penitence,  and  generally  by  subsequent  public 
confession,  to  which  the  private  was  a  prelimiu- 
ary :  and  there  was  after  the  beginning  of  the 
6th  century  private  confession  followed  by  pri- 
vate penitence,  but  the  penance  was  always  ex- 
acted, and  dififcred  only  from  public  penance  in 
solemnity;  there  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  canons 
or  sacramentaries  or  penitentials  one  punishment 
for  private  penitence  and  another  for  public. 
The  sins  thus  privately  confessed  with  a  view  to 
|i«nitence  were  those  only  of  a  grievous  character, 
sins  which  excluded  from  communion  or  public 
prayer,  or  even  from  the  church  itself,  which 
required  a  long  and  painful  course  of  penance 
before  they  were  blotted  out,  and  into  which  if 
the  sinner  relapsed,  there  was,  certainly  in  the 
rigour  of  the  primitive  ages,  no  second  door  of 
reconciliation  open  to  him.  Sozomen  indeed, 
writing  at  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  says  in 
reference  to  penitence  that  there  is  pardon  for 
these  who  sin  again  and  again,  but  this  is  not 
the  language  of  antiquity.  There  was  but  one 
admission  to  solemn  penance.  Moreover,  sins  for 
which  penance  was  to  be  performed  were  de- 
scribed by  canons  and  in  canonical  epistles,  and 
sins  which  did  not  fall  within  these  canons  were 
neither  confessed  nor  made  subject  to  penance. 
Sins  of  frailty  incidental  to  mankind  were  to  be 
hciiied  by  daily  prayer  and  confession  to  God 
only.  So,  among  numerous  authorities  that  peni- 
tence, and  confession  as  a  part  of  penitence,  was 
not  exacted  for  venial  sins,  Augustine  (dc  Si/mh, 
ad  Citiech.  t.  vi.  p.  .555,  ed.  Antv.),  **  those  whom 
you  see  in  a  statp  of  penitence  have  beeu  guilty  of 
adultery  or  some  other  enormity,  for  which  they 
are  put  under  it:  if  their  sin  had  been  venial, 
djiily  prayer  would  have  been  sufficient  to  atone 
i'or  it."  The  Greek  Penitent iais  of  the  end  of 
the  f)th  century,  and  the  Lit  in  ones  of  a  cen- 
tury later,  give  no  hint  of  habitual  confession  of 
common  infirmities,  or  of  private  confession  being 
a  matter  of  indispensable  obligation,  still  less  of 
the  doctrine  that  one  may  daily  confess  and  be 
daily  and  plenarily  absolved. 

ii.  fn  the  Western  Chnrch. — In  the  times  of  Ter- 
tullinn  and  Cyprian  public  discipline  was  in  full 
vigour,  nnd  as  part  of  it  a  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  sins :  the  passages  which  have  already 
been  adduced  from  these  fathers  contain  nothing 
to  show  that  they  regarded  confe.ssion  in  any 
other  light  than  as  one  stage  of  the  act  of  peni- 
tence. 

Ambrose  {de  Poenit.  ii.  6)  speaks  of  confession, 
but  it  is  confession  to  God.     **lf  thou  wilt  be 

i'ustified  confess  thy  sins  ;  for  humble  confession 
ooses  the  bonds  of  sin."  Another  passage, 
selected  by  Bellarmine  to  support  secret  confes- 
sion, relates  manifestly  to  the  course  of  disci- 
pline; for  having  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
section  said  that  "very  many,  out  of  fear  of 
future  punishment,  conscious  of  their  sins,  seek 
admission  to  penitence,  and  having  obtained  it 
are  drawn  back  by  the  shame  of  public  en- 
treaty," Ambrose  thus  proceeds  (ib.  c.  10), 
•*  Will  any  one  endure  that  thou  shouldest  be 
tsliamed  to  ask  of  God,  who  art  not  ashamed  to  ask 


men  ?  that  thou  be  ashamed  to  sapplicate  Hia 
from  whom  thou  art  not  hid,  when  thoa  art  not 
ashamed  to  confess  thy  sins  to  man  from  whoa 
thou  art  hid  ?"  Another  passage  (I'n  Ltic  x.  22, 
p.  5,  1787)  commenting  on  St.  Peter's  denial 
of  Christ  and  subsequent  repentance,  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  existence  of  a  custom  of  pri- 
vate confession  in  his  time.  **  Let  tears  w-iiUi 
away  the  guilt  which  one  is  ashamed  to  conkm 
with  the  voice.  Tears  express  the  tault  without 
alarm  ;  tears  confess  the  sin  without  injuriog 
hashfulness;  tears  obtain  the  pardon  they  ask 
not  for.  Peter  wept  most  bitterly,  that  with 
tears  he  might  wash  out  his  offence.  Do  thou 
also,  if  thou  wouMest  obtain  pardon,  wash  out  thy 
fault  with  tearsi." 

Augustine's  own  confessions  contain  no  hint 
that  he  either  practised  or  inculcated  private  con- 
fession. *^  What  have  I  to  do  with  men  that 
they  should  hear  my  confession,  as  if  they  could 
heal  all  my  infirmities"  (x.  3).  Bellarmine  quotes 
from  the  same  writer  (on  1*8.  66,  c  7)-—'*  B« 
downcast  before  thou  hast  confessed ;  having 
confessed,  exult  ;  now  shalt  thoa  be  healed. 
While  thou  confessedst  not,  thv  conscience  col- 
lected  foul  matter;  the  imposthame  swelled, 
distressed  thee,  gave  thee  no  rest ;  the  physician 
foments  it  with  words,  sometimes  cuts  it,  em- 
ploys the  healing  knife,  rebuking  by  tribalation. 
Acknowledge  thou  the  hand  of  the  ]>hysician; 
confess ;  let  all  the  foul  matter  go  forth  in  cod- 
fension ;  now  exult,  now  rejoice,  wh.-tt  remains 
will  readily  be  healed."  But  Augustine  is 
commenting  on  the  text,  "  Sing  unto  the  Lonl 
all  the  whole  earth ;"  and  confession  can  he  con- 
fession to  God  only,  as  surely  the  physician  who 
hcils  by  tribulation  can  be  none  other  than  God. 
In  Senn.  181  (fin.)  he  speaks  of  daily  prayer  a* 
the  sjwnge  which  is  to  wipe  away  sins  of  inrir- 
mity  and  contnists  them  with  death-brin^iog 
sins  for  which  alone  penitence  is  performed. 
Elsewhere  (de  Sj/mh.  ad  Catech.  tom.  vi.  p.  555,  eJ, 
Antv.)  he  again  spejiks  of  the  **  three  methods  of 
remitting  sins  in  the  church,  in  baptism,  in  tht 
Lord's  Prsiyer,  in  the  humility  of  the  greater 
|)enitence,"  and  he  limits  penance  and  conse- 
quently confession  to  bins  which  de>erve  excom- 
munication. And  in  many  similar  passages  he 
is  a  witness  that  up  to  his  time  no  contessioa 
was  required  of  any  sins  but  such  as  subjected  a 
man  to  penitential  discipline. 

Leo  in  his  Epistle  toTheodorus  gives  plain  testi- 
mony of  the  connection  of  confession  with  {tenance 
{Fp.  91,  c.  2).  But  in  a  letter  to  the  bisho(is  of 
Campania  he  gives  some  directions  whit*h  mark  if 
they  do  not  make  an  era  in  confession  in  the  Latin 
church.  The  epistle  is  too  important  not  to  be 
quoted  at  length  (£/>.  80,  cui  Episc,  Ctmpan.), 
"That  presumption, contrary  to  the  apostolic  rule, 
which  1  have  lately  learned  to  be  practised  by 
tome,  taking  unduly  upon  themselves,  1  direct 
should  by  all  moans  be  removed,  and  that  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  the  nature  of  the  crimes  of  each 
should  not  be  publicly  rehearsed,  since  it  sutficee 
that  the  guilt  of  the  conscience  be  laid  open  to 
the  priests  alone  in  secret  conftasioa.  For  al- 
though that  fulness  of  faith,  which  out  of  the 
fear  of  God  fears  not  to  take  shame  before  men, 
seems  to  be  praiseworthy,  yet  because  the  sins 
of  all  aro  not  of  such  sort,  that  they  who  a.sk  to 
do  p«'nitencc  fear  not  their  being  published,  lei 
so  una'visable  a   custom    bti    done    away,  lesl 
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many  be  kept  from  the  remedies  of  penitence ; 
either  being  ashamed,  or  fearing  that  actions  for 
which  they  may  be  punished  by  the  laws  should 
be  discoTered  to  their  enemies.  For  that  con- 
fession suffices,  which  is  made  first  to  God,  then 
to  the  priest  also,  who  draweth  near  to  pray  for 
the  sins  of  the  penitents.  For  so  at  length  may 
more  be  stirred  vp  to  penitence,  if  the  hins  con- 
fessed by  the  penitents  be  n«it  published  in  the 
ears  of  the  peo[)le/'  In  the  early  ages  public 
confession  was  only  remitted  in  case  of  danger 
to  the  individual  or  scandal  to  the  church :  by 
this  constitution  of  Leo  tecret  confession  to  the 
priest  was  to  take  the  place  of  open  confession, 
and  the  priest's  intercession  of  the  intercession  of 
the  church.  The  door  thus  opened  for  escaping 
from  the  shame  of  public  confession  was  never 
afterwards  closed,  and  secret  confession  gradually 
became  the  rule  of  the  church. 

In  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great,  a 
century  and  a  half  later,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
be  found  of  the  existence  of  public  confession : 
and  even  after  private  confession  it  was  difficult  to 
biiug  men  to  submit  to  public  discipline  {^Expos, 
in  I  Retj.  t.  iii.  15,  p.  !U2).  ^*The  sign  of  a  true 
cunfession  is  not  in  the  confession  of  the  lips,  but 
in  the  humiliation  of  penitence The  con- 
fession of  sin  is  required  in  order  that  the  fruits 
of  penitence  may  follow Saul,  who  con- 
fesses and  is  not  willing  to  humble  and  afflict 
himself,  is  a  type  of  those  who  make  a  sterile 
confession  and  bear  no  fruit  of  peiuince.*' 

In  the  7th  century,  the  stern  rule  that  solemn 
confession  as  a  part  of  penitence  was  received 
only  once,  had  become  obsolete,  but  habitual  con- 
fession had  not  yet  taken  its  place.  The  first 
council  of  Chalons,  a.d.  650  (1  CabU,  c.  8),  de- 
clares that  all  agree  that  confession  to  the  priest 
3s  a  proof  of  })cnitence.  The  Penitential  of  Theo- 
dore (I.  xii.  7)  gives  a  rule  which  shows  that 
auricular  confession  was  not  yet  obligatory. 
**  Confession  if  needful  may  be  made  to  God  only." 
[Communion,  Holy,  p.  417.]  Bede  (tom.  v.  Exp. 
in  S,  Jac,  v.)  reverting  to  the  old  practice  draws  a 
distinction  between  the  confession  of  frailties  and 
of  heinous  sins.  "We  ought  to  use  this  discretion, 
our  daily  lii^ht  sins  confess  to  one  another,  and 
ho])e  thiit  by  our  prayei-s  they  may  be  healed ; 
but  the  pollution  of  the  greater  leprmy  let  us 
according  to  the  law  oj>en  to  the  priest,  and  in 
the  manner  and  the  time  which  he  directs, 
purify  ourselves."  The  second  council  ofChi- 
lons,  A.D.  813  (2  Cone.  CabU.  c.  32)  complains  that 
peopli*  coming  to  confess  neglect  to  do  so  fully, 
and  orders  each  one  when  he  comes  to  examine 
himself  and  make  confession  of  the  eight  capital 
sins  which  prevail  in  the  world — which  are  then 
enumerated — and  by  implication,  of  no  others. 
Theodulph's  Capitulary  (c.  30)  draws  a  distinc- 
tion between  confession  made  to  a  priest  and  that 
to  God  only,  and  (c.31)  mentions  the  same  eight 
principal  sins  as  the  council,  and  appoints  that 
every  one  learning  to  confess  should  be  examined 
on  what  occasions  and  in  what  manner  he  had 
been  guilty  of  any  of  them,  and  consequently  be 
subjected  to  no  further  examination.  Chrodegand 
(c  32)  orders  **  confession  to  be  made  at  each  of 
the  three  fasts  of  the  year,  '  et  qui  plus  fecerit 
melius  facit;*  and  monks  to  confess  on  each  Sun- 
day to  their  bishop  or  prior."  But  there  is  no 
other  document  showing  that  confession  had 
y«t  become  periodical.     That  secret  confession 


was  pot  yet  a  matter  of  obligation  is  cle&k 
from  the  canon  of  the  council  of  Cbilont 
(2  Conn,  Ctltil.  c.  33).  **  Some  say  they  ought 
to  confess  their  sins  to  God  only,  and  some 
think  they  are  to  be  confessed  unto  the  priests, 
both  of  which  not  without  great  fruit  are  prac- 
tised in  the  Holy  Church  ....  the  confession 
which  is  made  to  God  purgeth  sins,  that  made 
to  the  priests  teacheth  in  what  way  those  sins 
should  be  purged."  And  so  it  remained  an  open 
question  for  the  next  300  years,  for  Gratian 
{dd  Poenit.  Dist.  i.  89)  summing  up  the  opinions 
of  different  doctors  on  necessity  of  confession 
leaves  it  still  undecided.  "  Upon  what  autho* 
rities  or  upon  what  strength  of  reasons  both 
these  opinions  are  grounded,  I  have  briefly  de- 
clared ;  which  of  them  we  should  rather  cleave 
to  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader;  for  both 
have  for  their  favourers  wise  and  religious  men." 
And  it  was  not  determined  till  the  famous  de- 
cree of  the  Lateran  council,  A.D.  1215  (4  Cone, 
Zateran.  c.  21)  ordering  all  of  each  sex  as  soon  as 
they  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  to  confess  at 
least  once  a  year  to  their  own  priest. 

iii.  In  the  Eastern  Church. — The  duty  of  con- 
sulting a  priest  when  the  conscience  is  burdened 
is  urged  more  strongly  by  the  Greek  than  by  the 
Latin  fathers ;  there  are  consequently  more  dis- 
tinct traces  of  secret  confession  to  be  found  in 
the  Eastern  than  in  the  Western  church.  Origcn 
has  one  passage  speaking  directly  of  confession, 
not  to  God  only  but  to  the  ministers  of  the 
church;  the  purpose  of  the  confession  however 
is  not  to  obtain  absolution,  but  spiritual  guid- 
ance ;  after  having  spoken  of  evil  thoughts 
which  should  be  revealed  in  order  that  they 
might  be  destroyed  by  Him  who  died  for  us,  he 
continues  (//om.  17  in  Luc,  fin.),  *Mf  we  do  this 
and  confess  our  sins  not  only  to  God,  but  to  those 
also  who  can  heal  our  wounds  and  sins,  our  sins 
will  be  blotted  out  by  Him,"  &c.  In  another 
passage,  which  is  even  more  explicit,  he  speaks 
of  the  care  required  in  choosing  a  disci*eet  and 
learned  minister  to  whom  to  open  the  grief,  and 
the  skill  and  tenderness  required  in  him  to  whom 
it  is  con6ded  (^J/om.  2  in  Ps.  37, 1. 11,  p.  688,  ed. 
Bened.). 

Athanasius  (Vit.  Ant.  Erem,  p.  75,  ed.  Augs.) 
narrates  an  injunction  of  Anthony  to  his  fellow- 
recluses,  that  they  should  write  down  their 
thoughts  and  actions  and  exhibit  the  record 
to  one  another,  which  probably  was  the  be- 
ginning of  habitual  confession  among  monastio 
orders,  where  there  are  many  grounds  for  sup- 
posing it  prevailed  long  before  it  became  the 
custom  of  the  church.  Basil  lays  it  down  even 
more  definitely  than  Oi'igen,  that  fn  cases  of  doubt 
and  difficulty  resort  should  be  had  to  a  priest ;. 
and  in  his  time  snch  a  priest  was  specially 
appointed  in  each  diocese,  whose  office  it  was 
to  receive  such  private  confessions  and  decide 
whether  they  shonkl  bt  afttcwards  openly 
acknowledged.  [PciNiTKNTiARr.]  Thus  in  Basil, 
Heg.  brec,  trad.  (Q.  229)  the  question  is  pro- 
posedy  **  Whether  forbidden  actions  ought  to 
be  laid  open  to  all,  or  to  whom,  and  of  what 
sort?"  And  the  answer  is,  that  as  with  bodily 
disease,  "so  also  the  discovery  of  sins  ought 
to  be  made  to  those  able  to  cure  them."  Again 
(Q.  288)  Basil  asks,  **  he  who  wishes  to  con* 
fess  his  sins  ought  he  to  confess  them  to  all, 
or  to  any  chance  person,  or  to  whock  /"  and  re^ 
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plieii,  ''it  ii  necesAarv  to  confras  to  thoM!  en- 
trusted with  the  oracles  of  God."  There  would 
have  been  no  necessity  for  regulations  like  these 
had  not  private  confession  been  in  frequent  prac- 
tice. In  Seitn,  Ascet.  (t.  ii.  p.  323,  e<l.  Bened.) 
monks  are  directed,  by  a  rule  similar  to  that 
of  Anthony,  to  tell  to  the  common  body  any 
**  thought  of  things  forbidden,  or  unsuitable 
words,  or  remissness  in  prayer,  or  lukewarmness 
In  psalmody,  or  desire  after  ordinary  life,"  that 
through  the  common  prayers  the  evil  may  be 
cured.  Like  instructions  are  found  in  the  Reg. 
fits,  trad.  (Q.  26)  "On  referring  everything, 
•ven  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  to  the  superior." 

Gregory  Nyssen  (^Ep.  ad  Letoium,  in  Mar- 
shall, p.  100)  in  one  place  speaks  of  secret 
confession  which  is  to  be  followed  by  penance : 
**  he  who  of  his  own  accord  advances  to  the  dis- 
covery of  his  sins,  as  by  his  voluntary  accusation 
of  himself  he  gives  a  specimen  of  the  change  that 
is  in  his  mind  towards  that  which  is  good,  will 
desen'e  lighter  correction,"  alluding  to  the  well- 
established  rule  that  voluntary  confession  was 
allowed  to  mitigate  the  subsequent  penance : 
in  another  place  he  writes  as  if  he  com- 
mended the  custom  of  confessing  all  transgres- 
sion of  positive  law  whether  it  involved  penance 
or  not,  *Mf  he  who  has  transferred  to  himself  the 
property  of  another  by  secret  theft  shall  unfold 
his  offence  to  the  priest  by  secret  confession,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  core  the  guilt  by  a  contrary 
disposition." 

The  abolition  of  the  office  of  the  Penitentiary 
made  undoubtedly  a  great  break  in  the  practice 
of  confession  in  the  Eastern  church.  The  ac- 
count is  given  in  Socrates  {ff.  E,  v.  19)  and 
Sozomen  {H,  E.  vii.  16).  [Penitentiarv.] 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  scandal  which 
had  arisen  in  connection  with  the  Peniten- 
tiary had  not  some  influence  on  the  teaching  of 
St.  Chrysostom,  who  immediately  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded to  the  see  of  Constantinople.  He  both 
recommended  and  enforced  penitence,  but  any 
confession  which  had  not  immediate  reference  to 
discipline,  he  taught  should  be  made  to  God 
alone.  None  of  the  fathers  bear  equally  strong 
testimony  against  auricular  confession  {Horn.  5 
<fo  incomp.  Dei  nat  p.  490).  "I  do  not  bring 
you  upon  the  stage  before  your  fellow-servants, 
nor  do  I  compel  you  to  discover  your  sins  in  the 
presence  of  men,  but  to  unfold  your  conscience 
to  God,  to  show  Him  your  ail  and  malady,  and 
seek  relief  from  Him."  So  {Horn.  20  in  Gen.  p. 
175).  "  He  who  has  done  these  things  (grievous 
sins)  if  he  would  use  the  assistance  of  conscience 
for  his  need,  and  hasten  to  confess  his  sin,  and 
show  his  sore  to  the  physician  who  healeth  and 
reproacheth  not,  and  converse  with  Him  alone, 
none  knowing,  and  tell  all  exactly,  he  shall 
soon  amend  his  folly.  For  confession  of  sins  is 
the  effacing  of  offences."  For  numerous  other 
examples  compare  Daille  (iii.  14,  iv.  25),  Hooker 
(vi.  c  iv.  16),  note  on  Tertull.  de  Poenit.  in  Ox- 
ford Library  of  the  Fathers^  p.  401. 

From  the  time  of  Chrysostom  to  the  time  of 
the  Greek  Penitentials  there  is  no  material 
evidence.  Joannes  Climacus  (cited  by  Daille) 
has  a  rule  which  points  to  the  existence  of  con- 
fession in  the  eastern  monasteries  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury :  a  similar  notice  from  Theodorus  Studites, 
in  his  life  of  Plato,  shows  that  the  practice  had 
•  greater  hold  on  the  monks  of  the  9th  century. 


It  appears  from  the  Penitentials  that 
form  of  absolution  was  given  in  the  east  im- 
mediately after  confession,  a  practice  of  wiiidi 
there  is  no  trace  for  many  centuries  later  in  tiie 
Latin  church.  Joannes  Jejunator  orders  that 
immediately  after  the  confession  is  over  and  the 
priest  has  said  the  seven  prayers  of  abtolutioc 
i.e.,  absolution  in  the  precatory  form,  he  is  to 
raise  the  penitent  ftrom  the  ground  and  kiss  him, 
and  exhort  him  thus — "'  behold  by  the  mercy  ol 
God  who  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  yon 
have  fled  for  refuge  to  penitence,  nnd  made  ■ 
confession,  and  been  freed  from  all  your  forroet 
wicked  works,  do  not  therefore  corrupt  yourselt 
a  second  time,  &c  &c. ;"  after  this  the  penit«ict 
is  imposed.  In  the  contemporary  Penitential  ot 
Joannes  Monachus  the  form  of  absolution  directlv 
after  confession  is  still  stronger.  **  May  God 
who  for  our  sake  became  man,  and  bore  the  sias 
of  all  the  world,  turn  to  your  good  all  thesm 
things  which  you,  my  brother,  have  confessed  to 
me,  ^is  unworthy  minister,  and  free  you  from 
them  all  in  this  world,  and  receive  you  in  the 
world  to  come,  and  bring  all  to  be  saved,  who  is 
blessed  for  ever."  But  this  absolution  did  not 
entitle  the  penitent  t4>  Holy  Communion,  nor  do 
away  with  the  necessity  of  subsequent  penitence, 
which  often  continued  for  years  after  this,  and 
at  the  end  of  it  another  and  more  formal  and 
perfect  absolution  was  granted.  (Morin.  de 
Poenit.  vi.  25.)  On  the  practice  of  confessioa 
among  the  sects  which  broke  away  from  the 
Orthodox  church,  see  Daniel  (^Codex  Liturgicnsy 
iv.  p.  590). 

iv.  Confession  before  receiving  ffoly  Communiom 
may  have  been  an  occasional  practice,  but  the  pre- 
sumption is  very  strong  against  its  having  been 
a  general  one.  Socrates  {H.  E,  r.  19),  in  his 
account  of  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  the 
Penitentiary,  states  that  Nectarius  was  ad\'ised  to 
strike  his  name  from  the  roll  of  ecclesiastical 
officers,  and  allow  each  one  henceforward  to 
communicate  as  his  own  conscience  should  direct; 
a  notice  which  seems  to  imply  that  in  the  time  of 
Nectarius,  who  was  Chrysostom's  predecessor  at 
Constantinople,  it  had  been  the  custom  for  the 
people  to  consult  with  the  Penitentiary  befi>re 
presenting  themselves  to  receive  the  euchart«t. 
But  the  passage  is  an  isolated  one ;  it  is  supported 
by  no  other  authority ;  and  whatever  value  it 
may  have,  it  is  a  two-edged  testimony,  for  if  it 
proves  that  the  custom  prevailed  at  that  time, 
it  also  proves  that  after  that  time  it  ceased. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  this  class  of  indirect 
evidence,  that  no  such  preparation  was  generally 
enforced.  Eusebius  {H.  E.  vi.  43),  relates  that 
during  the  episcopate  of  Cornelius  at  Rome, 
1050  widows  and  destitute  people  received  almi 
fi*om  the  church ;  the  Roman  church  must 
therefore  at  that  time  have  consisted  of  many 
thousands,  to  minister  to  whom  were  the  bishop 
himself  and  forty-six  presbyters ;  and  when  the 
frequency  with  which  the  faithful  communicated 
even  at  the  latter  half  of  the  3rd  century,  is 
borne  in  mind,  it  would  seem  to  be  almost 
physically  impossible  that  each  one  should  make 
an  individual  confession  before  communicating. 
Similar  evidence  is  furnished  from  the  ancient 
liturgies,  in  which  special  directions  are  givea 
to  the  deacon  to  warn  to  depart  from  the  church 
the  catechumens,  penitents,  and  others  who  were 
not  allowed   to  communicate,  but  no  hint  if 
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given  that  thotte  who  had  failed  to  confess  wnrn 
'^o  be  excluded.  Stronger  erideuce  is  supplied  by 
the  absence  of  any  mention  of  confession  among 
the  preparations  required  for  a  worthy  reception 
of  the  sacrament.  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom, 
1.  1,  p.  318,  Potter)  seems  to  imply  that  some 
ministers  judged  who  were  or  were  not  worthy 
[Communion,  Holy,  p.  413],  though  he  himself 
thought  the  individual  conscience  the  best  guide. 
Chrysostom  {Horn,  27  in  Gen.  p.  268,  ed.  Bened.) 
similarly  leaves  each  one  to  judge  of  his  fitness, 
*^  If  we  do  this  [reconcile  ourselves  with  the  bre- 
thren], we  shall  be  able  with  a  pare  conscience 
to  approach  His  holy  and  awful  table,  and  to  utter 
boldly  those  words  joined  to  our  prayers — the 
initiated  know  what  I  mean  ;  wherefore  1  leave 
to  everyone's  conscience  how,  fulfilling  that  com- 
mand, we  may  at  that  fearful  moment  utter 
thetie  thinj^s  with  boldness."  Augustine  also 
tells  his  hearers  that  their  own  conscience,  and 
that  alone,  must  determine  their  fitness  {i>enn, 
4K  de  Verb.  Dom,\  "considering  your  several 
degrees,  and  adhering  to  what  you  have  professed, 
approach  ye  to  the  fiesh  of  the  Lord,  approach 
ye  to  the  blood  of  the  Lord ;  whoso  proveth  him- 
self not  to  be  such,  let  him  not  approach.*'  The 
second  council  of  Ch&lon»  (2  Cone.  Cabii.  c.  46), 
gives  detailed  directions  on  the  manner  and  order 
of  receiWng,  but  no  word  about  confession — an 
omission  which  bears  so  much  the  more  strongly 
u{>on  the  question,  because  private  confession 
had  undoubtedly  begun  to  take  the  place  of 
penitential  confession  in  the  9th  century. 

V.  At  the  hour  of  death. — The  evidence  on 
this  head,  still  more  than  on  the  preceding,  is 
negative.  If  confession  immediately  before  death 
had  been  customary,  some  notice  of  it  would 
have  found  a  place  in  the  narratives  of  the  last 
hours  of  the  saints  and  fathers  of  the  early 
church.  But  no  such  records  appear.  Cyprian 
in  three  of  his  epistles  {Ep.  18-20,  Oxf.  ed.), 
allows  the  confession  of  the  lapsed  to  be  received 
on  their  deathbed  pi'eparatory  to  imposition  of 
hands ;  but  this  was  only  to  meet  the  emergency 
of  sudden  illness  overtaking  penitents ;  it  was 
no  part  of  a  systematic  practice.  Athanasius  in 
his  account  of  the  death  of  Anthony  {in  Vit.  Ant, 
Ert'niU.  fin.),  has  no  allusion  to  a  previous  con- 
fession. Equally  silent  is  Gregory  Nazianzen 
{Ortit.  21),  on  the  death  of  Athanasius;  and 
{Oral.  19),  on  the  death  of  his  own  father, 
<irei;ory  bihhop  of  Nazianzum ;  and  {Orat,  20), 
ill  the  eulo;2:y  which  he  delivered  at  the  tomb  of 
Basil.  Gregory  Nyssen  {de  Vit.  Greg,  Thaumat.) 
has  no  acrouut  of  the  deathbed  confession  of 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus :  nor  has  Ambrose  (de 
O^it.  llieod.)  of  that  of  Theodosius.  Augustine 
{Confess,  ix.  10, 11),  records  the  last  hours  of  his 
mother,  but  he  recoHs  no  last  confession ;  his 
own  last  hours  which  Possidius  {de  Vit.  Aug. 
c.  31)  has  described,  were  spent  in  penitence, 
but  the  only  confession  made  was  to  God,  **  He  was 
wont  to  say  to  us  that  even  proved  Christians, 
whether  clergy  or  laity,  should  not  depart  from 
life  without  a  full  and  fitting  penitence,  and  this 
he  carrieti  out  iu  his  last  illness.  For  he  had  the 
penitential  |)salms  copied  out  and  arranged  against 
the  wall  in  sets  of  four,  and  read  tnem  as  he  lay 
in  be<l,  all  through  his  sickness,  and  freely  and 
bitterly  wept.  And  he  begged  that  he  might 
not  be  interrupted,  and  that  we  would  not  go  into 
hie  room  except  when  his  physicians  came,  or  he 
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needed  food.  And  all  that  time  we  neither  rca4 
nor  spoke  to  him."  Bede,  narrating  {EccL  hit, 
iv.  3),  the  death  of  bishop  Ceadde,  and  (i&.  iv.  2-''  ^ 
the  abbess  Hilda,  and  {Cuth,  Vit.  c  39)  Cuthbert» 
states  that  each  received  the  Holy  Communion 
at  the  last,  but  not  that  it  was  preceded  by  con* 
fes>ion.  Similar  is  Eginhard's  account  (  Vit.  Car, 
i/a//.),  of  the  death  of  Charles  the  Great  (see 
Daille  iv.  3,  where  the  evidence  is  drawn  out 
in  detail). 

vi.  Time  and  Manner. — ^The  time  of  public  con- 
fession was  originally  whenever  the  penitent  felt 
moved  to  acknowledge  his  sin  before  the  church  ; 
afterwards,  in  common  with  the  whole  course  of 
discipline,  the  time  was  restricted  to  certain 
seasons  [Penitence].  Private  confession  not 
being  part  of  the  recognized  order  of  the  church, 
had  necessarily  no  time  assigned  to  it.  The 
capitulary  of  Theodulph  (c.  36)  indeed  orders 
confessions  to  be  made  the  week  before  Lent, 
but  this  is  an  exceptional  instance.  There  is 
an  example  of  a  confession  made  in  writing  by 
Potamius,  archbishop  of  Braga  to  the  10th 
council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  656,  charging  himself 
with  misdemeanours.  The  confession  was  entirely 
spontaneous,  for  the  council  having  no  suspicion 
of  his  guilt  could  not  at  first  believe  him ;  but  on 
his  reaffirming  the  fact,  he  was  deposed  and 
subjected  to  penitence  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life ;  allowed,  however,  out  of  compassion  to  retain 
his  title,  his  successor  signing  himself  bishop  and 
metro|>olitan.  Robert,  bishop  of  the  Cenoman. 
(Le  Mans),  also  made  a  written  confession,  but 
the  coundi  to  which  it  was  made  ab»olTed  him 
(Morin.  de  Poenit.  ii.  2  ;  v.  10). 

It  ap]>ears  from  the  Greek  Penitentials  that  con* 
fession  was  made  sitting ;  the  penitent  kneeling 
only  twice  while  making  his  confession,  at  th« 
beginning,  when  the  priest  asked  the  Holy 
Spirit's  aid  to  move  the  man  to  disburden  his  soul 
completely,  and  at  the  end,  when  a  prayer  was 
ofl'ered  that  he  might  obtain  grace  to  perform  his 
sentence  conscientiously.  The  origin  of  this 
custom  was  the  great  length  to  which  the  form 
and  process  of  confessing  extended.  The  practice 
has  since  continued  in  the  Greek  church,  for  both 
priest  and  penitent  to  sit  (Martene  de  Hit.  i.  3 ; 
Daniel  Codex  Ltturg.  iv.  p.  588).  The  Penitential 
of  Joannes  Jejunator  gives  the  following  instruc- 
tions on  the  order  and  manner  of  confessing ; 
**  he  who  comes  to  confess  ought  to  make  three 
inclinations  of  the  body  as  he  approaches  the 
sacred  altar,  and  say  three  times  *  I  confess  to 
thee  0  Father,  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth, 
whatever  is  in  the  secret  places  of  my  heart.' 
And  aflter  he  has  said  this  he  should  raise  himself 
and  stand  erect;  and  he  who  receives  his  con- 
fession should  question  him  with  a  cheerful 
countenance,  which  he  who  confesses  should  also 
if  possible  present,  and  kiss  his  hand,  es]>ecially 
if  he  sees  the  penitent  to  be  depressed  by  the 
severity  of  his  sorrow  and  shame,  and  after  that 
he  should  say  to  him  in  a  cheerful  and  gentle 
voice  "  .  .  .  .  and  then  follow  95  questions,  and 
the  priest  orders  the  penitent,  if  not  a  woman,  to 
uncover  his  head  even  though  he  wear  a  crown : 
he  then  prays  with  him :  afler  that  he  laises 
him  and  bids  him  recover  his  head,  and  sits  with 
him,  and  asks  him  what  penance  he  can  bear. 
The  Penitential  of  Joannes  Monachus  directs 
that  the  priest  should  invite  the  |>enitent  into  a 
cburch  or  some  other  retired  spot,  with  a  cheer* 
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fill  coantenance,  as  though  he  wei'e  inviting  him  ao  illis  diaboli  nequiitsinia  virtus  et  inrvtento 

to  some  magnificent  feast,  and  exhort  him  to  malitia  vel  excursio  violenta  fugettir "  (I&idon^ 

make  a  confession  of  his  sins  to  him  :  the  priest  De  Div,  Off,  ii.  20). 

should  then  recite  with  him  the  69th  Psalm,  and         1.  To  the  early  Christians  the  heathen  worM 

the  Trisagion,  and  bid  him  uncover  his  head,  and  presented  itself  as  under  the  dominion  of  eril 

neither  should  sit  down  before  the  priest  has  spirits ;  everywhere  they  recognized  the  need  <^ 

minutely  investigated  all  that  is  in  his  heart,  driving  these  spirits  from  their  ancient  seats, 

The  penitent  should  afterwards  prostrate  himself  whether  in  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men,  in  the 

on  the  earth  and  lie  there,  while  the  priest  prays  brute  creation,  or  in  inanimate  objects.   They  saw 

for  him :  the  prieat  is  then  to  raise  him  and  kiss  themselves  surrounded  by  squadrons  and  groa 

him,  and  lay  his  hand  upon  his  neck  and  comfort  bands  of  daemonia,    supernatural    beings  who 

him,  after  that  they  are  to  sit  together.    Alcuin,  worked   for  evil   under   their  several   captains 

or  the  author  of  I)e  Dioims  oJficiiSy  orders  the  (Origen,  contra  Ceisum,  bk.  vii.  p.  378,  Spencer; 

jienitent  coming  to  confess  to  bow  humbly  to  the  viii.  p.  399);  daemonia  were  the  great  otBoers 

priest,   who  is   then  on  his  own  behalf  to  say  of  the  evil  world,  and  might  well   have  fasces 

**  Lord  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,"  and  after-  and  toga  praetexta  (TertuUian,  I>e  IdoloL  18); 

wards  to  order  the  penitent  to  sit  opposite  to  him,  the  gods  of  the  nations  were  daeroouia  (t6.  20; 

and  speak  to  him  about  his  sins;  the  penitent  is  Orig.  c.  Cels,  p.  378,  quoting  Ps.  xcvi.  5);  dae- 

then   to   rehearse  the  articles  of  his  faith,  and  monia  were  by  some  devilish  magic  compelled  to 

afterwards  kneel  and  niise  his  hands,  and  implore  inhabit  the  statues  in  an  idol's  temple  (Minuciiu 

the  priest  to  intercede  with  God  for  nil  the  sins  Felix,   Oct.  c  27 ;  Tert.  v.  «.  7  and  15 ;  Ori^. 

which  have  been  omitted  in  the  confession;  he  is  c.  Ceis.  vii.  p.  374);  the  theatre  was  the  very 

then  to  prostrate  himself  on  the  ground,  and  the  special   dominion    of   evil    spirita    (TertoL  de 

priest  is  to  suffer  him  to  lie  there  awhile,  and  Spectac.  26).     Demons  ruled  the  flight  of  birds, 

afterwards  raise  him  and  impose  a  penance  upon  the  lots,  the  oracles ;  they  troubled  men*s  minds, 

him :  afterwards  the  ])eDitent  is  again  to  pros-  disturbed  their  rest,  crept  with  their  subtle  in- 

trate  himself,  and  ask  the  priest  to  pray  that  he  fluence  into  bodies  and  caused  disease,  distorted 

may   have    grace   given    him   to   persevere    in  limbs ;  they  compelled  men  to  worship  them,  in 

|>erforming  his  penance  ;  the  priest  then  offers  a  order  that,  fed  with  the  savour  of  the  offerings, 

jirayer,  which  is  followed  by  six  others,  which  they  might  release  those  whom  they  had  bound 

are  found  in  all  the  Western  Penitentials ;  the  (Minucius,  Oct.  c.  27).     And  the  members  of 

jienitent   then   rises   from  the  ground  and  the  this    great     supernatural     army    were    driven 

priest  from  his  seat,  and  they  enter  the  church  from  their  seats  by  the  mere  word  of  a  simple 

together,    and   there   conclude   the    penitential  Christian  naming  over  them  the  name  of  Christ 

service.      Compare    Morinus    (de    Poenit,    iv.  (Acts  xix.  13;  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  ii.  c  8; 

18-1 9>  Dial.  tr.  Trtjpho,  c.  85;   Tertul.  nd  Scapmiam, 

Literature. — Morinus  (de  Poenit.  lib.   ii.  et  cc  2  and  4,  Apol.  c.  23 ;  Oi'ig.  c.  Cels.  in.  p.  133) 

pas»im)  who  is  however  hampered  by  the  Roman  with  no  parade  of  incantations  or  magic  formulae, 

doctrine  of  obligatory  confession,  and  contains  far  by   mere   prayers  and  adjurations  (6pKUHrfffir, 

fewer  details  on  this  than  on  the  other  stages  of  Orig.  c  Cels.  vii.  p.  334),  or  by  sentences  of 

discipline.   What  is  to  be  said  on  the  distinctively  Scripture  (t&.  p.  376);  and  that  not  only  from 

Roman  side  of  the  controversy  will  be  found  in  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men,  but  from  haunted 

J^ellnrmine  {de  Poenit.   lib.   iii.) ;    and  on  the  places  and  fVom  the  lower  animals ;  for  these  too 

Protestant  side  in  Ussher  (Anstoer  to  a  Chtillenge^  fell  under  the  tyranny  of  demons  (/.  c.\     From 

S.V.  Confession,   Lond.    1625).      The  subject   is  such   expressions   as    these  it  is   evident   that 

more  thoroughly  treated  fi*om  the  same  side  in  exorcism  was  practised  from  a  very  early  period 

Daille  {de  Auric.  Confess.  Genev.  1661),  a  very  in  the  church. 

learned  controversial  work,  and  the  source   of        In  one  form,  indeed,  exorcism  was  practi>ed 

most  of  the    subsequent    Protestant   writings,  by  the  Lord  Himself  and  His  disciples,  namely, 

which  deal  with  confession.  Also  Bingham  {Antiq.  in  the  casting  out  of  evil  spirits  from  those  who 

zviii.  3),  Marshall  {Penitential  Discipline^  and  were  in   a  special   sense  **  possessed "  or  '^  de- 

a   long  note   on  confession,  founded   on  Daille,  moniac;**  and  such  exorcism  was  continued  for 

appended  by  the  editor  of  the  Oxf.  Lib.  of  Fathers  some   generations  in  the    church   [DEiio:i7iAC : 

to  TertuUian  {de  Poenit.).  [G.  M.]  Exorcict].      But  we  are  at  present  concerned 

EXONABTHEX   CT^^uripBriO^      Monastic  "I^K^^f  "1^   ^?*"*?i  !f"°  °^  exorcism,  by 

churches  sometimes  have  (besides  the  ordinary  ^^J^  f^  '°*'"«°*  *^    ^*"°^'*  ^"^^^  ^  "' 

Nartuex  at  the  west  end)  an  outer  narthex,  l^^^^J^J^   "°"l,nT?I!i  ^^***^*t^'*«  "*^i 

where  the  monks  may  say  those  portions  of  thei^  ^^"^fj     P«««««i.    »>«*  belonging  to  the  «  enl 

devotions  which  bear  the  character  of  penitence  ^^I   ,\  .        .  .    >.  i  ^v  a     t      xi.       .    .     # 

without  being  disturbed    by  the  influV  of  the         ^'  "  '^  "^^.^^^^l?^"^  that  when  the  mmds  of 

general  congregation.     Cedfenus  says  that  the  "*«"  ^«"  ^""/  ^^'^  conception  of  *n  all-per- 

Ireat  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  had  Jfl>ng^f«ny  ^^  «J»l  -P^"**  »«»^^«  ^^^^  *^^^ 

four  nartheces,  but  other  authorities  attribute  ?^J™»  they  should  endeavour  to  frej»  from  th« 

to  it  only  two  (Daniel,  Codex  Lit  iv.  202).  [C]  [f^f^<^  .^^^^.u"^**?"!      ^^  "^7^/"""!!  ^' 

'  ^  -^   L    J  thenism   mto  the  holy  ground  of  the  churcn. 

EXORCISM    {ipKMoris,    i^opKifffihs,    iwop  Hence,  at  a  comparatively  early  period,  we  find 

KtoTfihst  ii^pKifffihs.  adjuratio,  incocatio)  is  th(  candidates  for  baptism  cot  only  renouncing  for 

employment  of  adjuration,    and  especially  the  themselves  all  allegiance  to  Satan  and  his  powers, 

naming  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  a  view  but  having  pronounced  over  them  a  formula  ot 

to  expel  an  evil  spirit.     **  Exorcism  us  est  sermo  exorcism. 

mcrepationis  contra  immundum  spiiitum  in  en-         It  is  probable  that  in  the  first  instance  the  use 

ergomenia  sivc  catechumenis  factus,  per  qucm  of  exorcism  was  confined  to  the  case  of  tho»e 
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who  entered  the  church  from  heathcDism ;  bnt 
io  the  4th  century,  if  not  earlier,  it  was  clearlj 
Hpiilied  to  all,  for  it  is  cou^ttantly  appealed  to  as 
a  concliijiiTe  proof  that  the  church  recognized 
^he  presence  of  original  sin  even  in  infants. 
Thus  Optatus  (c.  Dowiiist.  iv.  6,  p.  75)  insists  that 
no  one,  eren  though  born  of  Christian  jvirents, 
'Mn  be  destitute  of  a  foul  spirit,  which  must  be 
driven  out  of  the  ronn  before  he  comes  to  the 
font  of  salvation;  this  is  the  work  of  exorcism, 
by  which  the  fuul  spint  is  driven  forth  into  the 
wildurness.  And  ]>ope  Celestinus  (^df  Episcop. 
Gall,  c  12)  siiys  that  none  came  to  baptism, 
whether  infants  or  **juvenes,'*  until  the  evil 
spirit  had  been  driven  out  of  tkem  by  the  ex- 
orcisms and  insufilations  of  the  clerics.  Compare 
Augustine,  Epist.  194,  ad  Sixtiun,  §  46 ;  De  Sifm* 
bttlo  (ul  CatechumenoSy  i.  5 ;  Contra  Jttlianum,  i.  4. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  {Procatechesis  c.  9,  p.  7 ; 
Cttttxh,  i.  c.  5,  p.  18)  begs  his  catechumens  to  be 
earnest  in  receiving  their  exorcisms  {ixopKtff' 
aovs);  whether  thcv  had  been  insufflated  or 
exorcised  (ic&v  iui>tHjii0^s  nc&y  kwopxtcBTis),  he 
pniys  that  they  way  he  blessed.  And  again 
(c.  l.'J)  he  says,  "w  ^ci  ye  have  entered  before 
the  hour  of  the  exoi  isms,  let  every  one  sf>eak 
things  that  conduce  to  piety,'*  as  if  the  exorcisms 
began  the  catechetic  office  on  each  occasion. 
These  instructions  are  evidently  for  nil  the 
catechumens,  and  not  for  those  only  who  had 
come  over  from  heathenism.  And  Chrysostom 
{Cutech.  /.  ad  Initian.  c.  2,  p.  227)  speaks  of 
the  catechumens,  after  instruction,  proceeding 
to  hear  the  words  of  those  who  exorcise  (jwv 
i^opKi^6vTwv)\  to  this  exorcism  they  went  bare- 
footed and  strippetl  of  their  ujiper  gaiments. 
There  can  of  course  be  no  doubt  that  the  great 
bixly  of  those  whom  Chrysostom  catechised  were 
bom  of  Christian  families. 

3.  Formulae  of  Exorcism. — Celsus,  who  wrote 
against  the  Christians  probably  in  the  middle  of 
tiie  2nd  century,  s:iys  that  he  had  seen  in  the 
jM)ssession  of  certain  presbyters  "barbaric  books 
coutaining  names  ot' daemons  and  gibberish  (rcpa- 
Tciaj)"  (Orig.  c.  CeUniih,  vi.  p.  302);  and  again 
the  same  op|K>nent  says  that,  "to  name  the  de- 
mons in  the  barbarous  tongue  {$ap$iptas)  is 
etlicaoious;  to  name  them  in  Greek  or  I^tin  is 
useless"  (i6.  viii.  p.  402).  Origen,  in  answer  to 
this,  alleges  that  Latin,  Greek,  or  other  Chris- 
tians in  their  pratjerB  use  the  name  of  God  in  the 
tougue  in  which  they  were  born ;  but  he  does 
not  deny  the  superior  efficacy  of  names  or  for- 
mulae in  one  language  over  those  in  another. 
Ou  ♦he  contrary,  he  admits  (t6.  i.  p.  19)  the 
mystic  |>o\ver  of  Hebrew  names,  and  declares 
that  Egyptian,  Persian,  and  other  names  have  a 
jHJCuliar  effiairy  over  certain  demons;  and  else- 
where (//I  Matt.  ser.  110,  p.  232,  ed.  Wirceb.) 
complains  that  those  who  practised  exorcisms 
(adjurationibus)  used  improper  books,  as,  for 
instance,  books  derived  from  Jewish  sources. 
From  all  this  it  seems  clear  that  formulae  of 
exorcism  which  to  a  Roman  seemed  **  barbaric  ** 
VI ere  in  use  in  the  2nd  century.  That  written 
forms  of  exorcism  were  used  in  the  4th  is  clear 
from  the  7th  of  the  Hatuta  Antiqua  [Omc, 
i'arth.  fWy,  which  orders  the  bishop  to  deliver 
to  an  KxoiiCLS^r  on  ordination  a  book  containing 
such  forms. 

With  regard  to  the  form  offxoicism,  we  ftnd 
•D  au'-icut  authorities  the  foiiuwing  iNirticu  lar». 


W«  have  already  seen  that  to  name  the  name 
of  Chribk  was  regarded  as  being  of  the  utmost 
etiicacy  for  the  expulsion  of  evil  spirits.  The 
passage  of  Justin  Martyr  (i>ia/.  c  85 ;  compare 
c.  30)  which  says  that  every  spirit  (8cufi({vioy) 
is  conquered  and  subjected  on  being  adjured  "  by 
the  Name  of  the  Son  of  God  and  first-born  of 
every  creature,  Who  was  born  of  the  Virgin  and 
became  Man  capable  of  8uf)ering  (vo^iTroi;),  was 
crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate  by  your  [the 
Jewish]  people,  and  died,  and  rose  again  from 
the  dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven,"  renders  it 
probable  that  a  recitation  of  the  redeeming  acts 
of  the  Lord  accom|>anied  the  naming  of  his  name. 
And  the  same  thing  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the 
worda  of  Origen  (c.  Cels.  i.  p.  7),  who  says  thai 
demons  were  ex])elled  by  the  name  of  Jettus, 
**  together  with  the  recitation  of*  the  acts  related 
of  Him  '*  (/iCTck  r?}S  iixayy*\lai  ruy  vfpl  ainhy 
IffToptup).    See  Probst,  p.  49. 

The  words  of  Tertullian  again  (Apol.  23),  that 
the  power  of  Christians  over  evil  spirits  derives 
its  force  from  naming  Christ,  "and  from  the 
making  mention  of  those  punishments  which 
await  them  from  God  through  Jesus  Christ  the 
judge,"  make  it  pi*ob:ible  that  the  awful  punish- 
ment which  was  to  overtake  the  evil  ones  was 
s]>oken  of  in  the  formula  of  exorcism.  So  Ter- 
tullian :  " representatione  ignis  illius"  (/!/»/.  23). 
And  if  in  another  passage — '^Siitamis  .  .  .  quern 
nos  dicimus  malitiae  angelum  "...  (De  Tcstiui, 
Aninuiey  c.  3) — we  are  to  take  "  dicimus  "  in  a 
ritual  sense,  it  would  apf>ear  that  the  exorcists 
of  Tertullian's  time  cursed  and  reviled  Satan. 

That  prayer  was  added  to  the  exorcism  proper 
we  know  fi-om  the  testimony  of  Minucius  Felix 
(Octav.  c.  27,  §0). 

The  actions  which  formed  part  of  the  rite  of 
exorcism  were  touching  and  breathing  on  the 
affiicte<l,  and  signing  them  with  the  cross. 

As  to  the  first,  Ti^rtullian  tells  us  {Apol.  23^ 
that  the  evil  spirits  depart  unwillingly  from  the 
bodies  of  men  at  the  touch  and  on-breathing  of 
Christians  (de  contactu  deque  affiatu  nostro). 
Vincentius  of  Thibari  {Sententiae  Episcoporum, 
No.  37,  in  Cyprian's  Works)^  contending  that 
heretics  require  baptism  at  least  as  much  as 
heathens,  distinctly  refers  to  the  imjiosition  uf 
hands  in  exorcism,  quoting  (incorrectly)  Mark 
xvi.  17, 18.  So  Origen  (on  Jo  hua^  Horn.  24,  c  1) 
speaks  of  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  exor- 
cists which  evil  spirits  could  not  resist.  Simi- 
larly the  Arabic  canons  of  Hippolytus  {Can,  19, 
§  6,  and  Can.  29,  quoted  by  Probst,  p.  50).  The 
same  canon  enjoins  the  exorcist,  after  the  adju- 
rations, to  **sign  "  (no  doubt  with  the  cross)  the 
breast,  forehead,  ears,  and  mouth.  And  at  an 
even  earlier  date,  when  Justin  {Diai.  c  131) 
speaks  of  the  outstretched  arms  of  Moses  as  a 
type  of  Christ,  and  then  immediately  after  of 
the  power  of  Christ  crucified  over  evil  spirits,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  he  alludes  to  the  use  of 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  So  when  we  read  (Origen 
on  Exodus,  Htm.  6,  §8)  how  the  demons  tremble 
before  the  cross  which  they  see  on  Christians, 
we  may  well  believe  that  the  reference  is  to  the 
use  of  the  cross  in  exorcism.  Lactantius  {Din, 
fnst,  iv.  27)  distinctly  mentions  the  use  of  the 
sign  of  the  cross  (signum  |>assionis)  for  the 
expulsion  of  evil  spirits.  The  first  council  of 
Constantinople  (c.  7)  dc>crilH»s  the  course  of 
rrocectling  with  those  heretics  who  were  to  lie 
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nc«iT«d    u    oon-Chriitiiuu    (iii  'EAAqrat) 

follow);  "Ihefiratdsj  we  mnk«  tbemChriiliu 

iiarciM  them,  afler  brenthing  thrice  upon  the 
fkce  and  eara,  and  ao  we  eatechiie  them,  and 
cause  them  to  itA*  in  the  charch  and  hear  the 
Scripturet;  and  then  we  bsptiie  them." 

The  Miemonj  took  place  in  the  church. 
"Shuneleu  ii  he,"  afa  P»uda-Cvpriaa  l_J>e 
S/wcfuc.  c  4),  ■'  who  eiorciKi  in  a  charch  de- 
mon! whoH  delighti  he  faToon  in  a  theatre." 
During  the  eiorcism  the  patient  lay  proetrate  on 
the  ground  (Origea  on  Matt.  Horn.  13,  §  7). 

"     ■     " of  the    (brni  of 


plicii,  Htm  qui  rentarru  vt  ralnt  cHluB 
aHena,  id  quo  Cibi  atqae  uniTania  angeix  Jiii 
aeteruui  Tcnlet  intcrito*.  Proindn.  duaoate,  ii 
honorem  Deo  Tiro  et  vero:  da  honorem  Jaa 
Chriilo  filio  ejui  et  Spirituj  Sancto,  in  cnjni  no- 
mine atque  rirtate  praecipio  tibl  ut  eieai  it 
reordai  ab  hoc  lamulo  Dei,  qnem  bodle  Dumiiu 
Deui  noater  Jesui  Chrittoa  ad  anam  nnct*n 
gratiam  et  benedict ioaeni  fontemque  baptisnutii 
I.  ...     ...    ^^  ^jyj   t«mp]oni  p« 


aquan 


regenen 


the  ai 


e  foaud  li 


.need  in 


og  nt 


For  initai 


eathei 


catechumen  (Daniel,  Codex  Lit.  i.  ITl), 
after  the  admooilion  to  renounce  the  devil  and 
believe  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  prieat  "  eiaafflal 
ab  eo  sacTain  maligai  apirituji  pot«stat<m  diceru — 
Ell,  luimunde  apiritui,   et   da    locum  SpiriCui 


8>n«to  T 


Then 
a  the  forehead  and  breaiL 
aerenth  acrulinir  [SCBDTINIDX],  which  took 
place  on  Eaiter  Eve,  after  the  recitation  of  the 
Creed  bj  the  candidates  for  baptism,  the  print 
Isyi  hi>  hand  on  the  head  of  each  seTerallr, 
■ajiug — "Kec  le  lateat,  Satanns,  imminere  tibi 
tormenta,  imminere  tibl  diem  Judicii.  diem  lup- 


liue    Domini     noatri    Jen 

tnos  et  (Mculnm  per  ignem  "  (ftmiel,  iLa.  177^ 
Then  Ibllowa  the  epheta  [Ears,  TOUCHi:(a  OPl^ 
and  the  anointing  on  the  breait  and  between  thi 
shoalden  with  holy  oil. 

In  the  Vttiu  Mamie  GaUicanam,  published  bt 
Thomasius  and  reprinted  br  Habillou  {Lii.  Gaii 
bk.  iii.  p.  338)  the  essential  part  of  the  form  of 
eiorcism  ia  as  follows:  "  Aggredior  te,  immoa- 
dissime  damnate  spiritoi .  . .  Te,  ioTocato  Ua- 
mini  noatn  Jean  Christi  nomine,  . .  .  adjunmui 
per  ejuadem  majeststem  adqne  tirtutcm,  pas- 
aionem  ac  resurrectionem,  adrcntum  adqne  judi- 
cium; nt  in  quBcumqne  parte  membrona 
latilaa  propria  te  confeasione  uinnifestea,  eiagi- 
tatuaqne  spiritalibu*  flagria  inriaibiljhuaqn* 
tormenlii  ras  quod  occupaase  aeatimaa  fngiaa 
eipiatumque    poat    hnbltatjonem  tnam  Demun 


direlinqnaa Abscede.  abscede  quoconqne  ea, 

et  corpora  Deo  dicata  ne  repetas.  Inlerdicta  sint 
tibi  i>ta  in  perpelno.  In  nomine  Patrii  et  Filii 
el  Spiritus  Sancti,  et  in  gloria  dominicae  pna- 
aiauis,  cujus  cruore  anlrantur,  cujua  adrentum 
eipectant.  judicium  coa6tentur.  PerDomtnum." 
The  Gelasian  SncramtHlarg  (i.  33),  in  the 
Exords'ni  luper  EIrctoi,'  gives  the  following 
form.  The  icolylee,  laying  their  bands  on  the 
candidate,  after  praying  God  to  send  forth  Ilia 
angel  to  keep  them,  proceeds ;  "  Ergo,  roaledicte 
dinbele.    recognoece     sententiam    ' '    '- 


Filio 


1   Deo   • 


. .  Jesu  Chris 


oulis  Del ;  quia  iitoa  sibi  Deus  .  .  .  Tocare  dig- 

tibni  eorum  quod  nos  damus.  tu,  maledicie 
diubole,  nunquam  audeas  Tiolare.  . . .  Audi, 
■naledicta  Uatanas,  adjuratus  per  nomen  aeterni 
Dei  et  Salraloris  nostri  Filii  Dei,  cum  tu*  Tictua 
Sivldin,  tremens  gemensque  diacede." 

And    again,    the    foul    spirit    ja    adjured    to 
depart,  in  the  caw  of  the  males,  U  the  name  o( 

•  £,(.  tliea(xq>tid  candidates  for  bapUnn. 


ho  walked  the  water  and  stretched  oat  Hi) 
right  hand  to  Peter ;  in  the  case  of  the  femilts, 
in  the  name  of  Him  who  gave  aight  to  him  tbtt 
was  bom  blind,  and  raieed  Loiams  ftum  hit  foor 
dan'  death. 

'The  form  given  from  the  Roman  ritual  hj 
Probst  (p.  53)  presenU  n  remarkable  parallelism 
with  the  passage  of  Tertollian  {Apol.  &  23)  be- 
fore referred  to. 

Greek    fon 


4.  Refrreaeniaiion  of  Exorcism. — Paciaudi  (Vt 
(^ntlunarumfia/neii,  pp.l36S'.,]43fl'.)de«Hbei 
an  urn  or  water-vessel  found  nearPisaora,  which 
he  believes  (o  be  not  of  Uter  date  than  the  Tita 
century.  One  of  the  baa-reliefs  on  this  vessel 
(see  woodcut)  evidently  repres.'nta  an  eiorcism. 
The  contortiana  of  the  person  on  the  grnund 
aeem   to  ihow  that  it  was  an  eiordsm  of  one 


poaaciscd,      Noi 
holding  the  bap' 


nppropriate  to  represent 
pre-baptismal  exorcism, 
more  probable   that    it    \ 


t  intended   for  tiw 


BX0BCIST8 

AtrIuu  of  a  church,  whtre  it  might  be  used  to 
ooDUm  Holt  Watiir. 

5.  Bwidn  baman  beinp,  viinatu  innniniatg 
obj«ci>  wert  ciorcia«l.  0(  thete  «rt  111*7  ■"^O' 
tion  (.sptdally  water  [BafTISM,  $$30, 43 :  Font, 

Bknedictioh  of:  Holy  WATtsj^  ult  for  ok 

in  sBcred  offica  [Salt,  BENtDIcnoN  of],  and 
oil  for  various  o»m  [CUBISM  ;  Oil,  HolyJ 

(MartcDC,  De  SiiSw  Aniiiiaii ;  Pmbti,  Saira- 
mente  'nul  Sakrainentitlien,  Tubingen,  1872 ; 
F.  C.  Baur,  KirchayjeacliicUt  ifer  Drti  erifm 
Jahrlataderlt,  c  H.)  [C] 

EXOBCIBTB.  Eiorciata  are  only  one*  men- 
tioneJ  in  the  New  TcitameDt  (AcU  ill.  13),  and 
then  vilhout  any  reference  to  Ihe  power  giveD 
to  ChriitiRni  to  cut  out  devili,  [See  DiCT.  OF 
bIBLE.]  in  the  earlf  days  of  the  church,  it 
appenrs  to  have  been  consiJereJ  that  the  jiower 
of  eiorcwiag  evil  spirits  wm  a  special  gift  of 
God  lu  certain  persons,  who  are  therefore  called 
eiorciala.  In  the  Apoitulic  CoiiiiitHtioia 
(viii.  c.  26),  it  it  said  that  an  ciorcist  1>  not 
ordained,  because  the  power  of  eiorcibing  ig  a 
free  gitt  of  the  grace  of  God,  through  Christ, 
and  that  whoever  haa  received  thin  gill  will  be 
miuU  manifest  In  the  e<erci>>«  of  it.  It  it  added 
that  if  eipcdient  an  eiorcist  may  be  ordained 
biahop,    priest,    or   deacon.      Eiorciati   are   not 

:ioned  in  the  Apostolic 
though  probublr  tt   '      " 
n  thedi 

■a  evil  apirit  ma;  not  be  received  into  the 
chnrch  till  he  baa  been  purified  {natofurOili, 
Cut.  TO).  ThomaHiD  (  I'l^t.  tl  Xm>.  Eccl.  Dixip. 
i.  2,  c  30,  S  1,  SX  thinks  that  eiorciste  were 
either  priesti  or  deacons.  So  Eusebius  makes 
mention  of  one  Komanoa.  aa  deacon  and  eiorcist 
I    the   church   of   Caeaarea   in   Palestine    (De 


■artyr.  Pai 


C.2). 

leaiii  aa   if  all   Christians  k 


eiorcisms  of  their  prayeiL  Thus  {Di.  Idol,  c 
be  forbids  Christinni  to  have  anything  t 
with  the  sale  of  things  used  for  the  purpo*e>  of 
idolatrr,  asking  witb  what  cauKiatencj  they 
could  eiorciio  their  awn  inmatei,  to  whom 
the]-  had  offered  their  houses  ai  a  shrine 
(celiariam);  and  in  another  place  (De  Cor.  Mil. 
c.  II).  u>es  as  an  argument  againit  Christiana 
entering  the  military  service,  that  the;  might  be 
called  ujKtn  to  guard  the  heathen  temples,  so  as 
to  defend  those  by  night  whom  by  tbeir  eior- 
oisnu  they  had  put  to  flight  during  the  day. 

But  it  a  evident  that  in  later  times  they  were 
reckoned  among  the  minor  orden  of  clergr. 
Cyjirian  (£/>.  69,  Mag.  FU.),  speaks  of  eiorcisia 
as  casting  out  devils  by  man's  word  and  God's 
power,  nod  in  his  epistle  to  Firmilian  (Ep.  lb), 
says  that  one  of  the  eIorci>t^  Inspired  by  the 
grace  of  God,  cast  out  a  certain  evil  epirit  who 
hwl  nait  pretensions  to  sanctity.  C-nmelius  in 
his  epistle  (Luseb.  H.  E.  i.  c.  4:)>  names  fony- 
ttto  eiurciits  nmong  the  clergv  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  Epiphanius  iEfim.  i'id.  c.  SI),  men- 
tions them  among  the  clergy,  ranking  them 
with  the  hermenentae.  inmiwiatelv  alter  the 
desconessea.  Psuliuus  of  NoU  {ft-  !i.  F.-lk.  Salal. 
carm.   4),   speaks   of  St.  Felix  as  having  be>n 

of  eiorcist.     The  council  of  Laodicea  (c  24), 
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ions  them  among  the  minor  cler^,  placing 
them  between  the  singers  and  the  doorkeepers, 
and,  in  another  canon  (c.  26),  forbid)  any  to 
eiorciae  either  in  church  or  in  private  houses, 
who  had  not  been  appointed  to  the  otfice  by  the 
bishops.  The  council  of  Antioch  (c  10),  place* 
them  after  the  subdeacona,  among  the  clergy 
^  t  be  appointed  by  the  chorepiscopi. 
The  4th  council  of  Carthage  (c.  7),  provides  an 
ifGe*  for  the  ordination  of  an  eiorcist.  He  waa 
»  receive  from  the  handa  of  the  bishop  a  book, 

the  bidding,  "  Take  and  commit  to  memory,  and 
receive  power  to  lay  hands  on  energnmena 
whether  baptised  or  catechumens."  The  sam* 
council  also  provided  that  eiorcisia  might  lay 
hands  on  an  energuraen  at  any  time  (c  9(1),  aud 
(c.  92)  gave  it  into  their  charge  to  provide  tha 
energnmeni  with  Ibeir  daily  food  while  remaining 
in  (he  church.    [DKMO.ilACa.] 

The  names  of  tonr  eiorciats,  designating  them- 
selves by  no  other  titles,  are  found  among  the 
signatariea  of  tha  first  council  of  Aries  (Ronth's 
Jtelliq.  Sac.  iv.  p.  H12). 

There  seems  little  raaaon  for  connecting  the 
eiorcists  with  the  form  of  eiorciam  that  was 
m«d  in  IhecBHofallcBtechumens.  Theirwork, 
aa  eipreasly  allotted  to  them  by  the  4th  council 
of  Ciirtbnge  (c  7),  lay  among  all  energumens, 
whether  haptired  or  not.  [P.  O.] 

EXPECTATION  WEEK  (Heb<b«nada  Kx- 
pectationii'),  the  week  preceding  Whitanndnv, 
because  in  that  week  the  aposllea  irailal  for  t£« 
Comforter  from  on  high,  which  the  Lord  had 
promised  at  His  Ascension.  (Dncange,  s.  v.  Srb' 
dom  'di.)  [C] 

EXFEDITU8,  martvr  in  Armenia  with  five 
others;  commemorated 'April  19  (Jfort.  R^a. 
]■<!(.,  //i*/«i.,  Adonis,  Uauardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EXPOSING  OF  INFANTS  [compare 
FoL-NDLiMoaJ  The  frequency  of  the  eiposl- 
tioD  of  infants  among  the  ancient  heathena  la 
a  fact  to  which  both  the  mvthology  and  thi 
history  of  Greece  nod  Rome  bear  frequent 
witness.  Among  the  early  Christian  wrilen 
we  find  eiposition,  together  with  actual  in- 
fanticide, constantly  cast  in  the  teeth  of  their 
Pagan  opponents.  "  I  ace  yon,"  writea  Minucius 
Kelii,  "now  casting  forth  the  *on«  whom  ve 
have  begotten  to  the  wild  beasts  and  to  tlia 
fowls  of  the  air"  (C^loriiu,  c.  30,  §  2;  31, 
$  4).  LncUntins  (bh-  vl.  c  20}  inveighs  agsinst 
the  false  pily  of  those  who  eipose  infante. 
Jualin,  Tertullian,  Augustine  and  otheri  might 
be  quoted  to  much  the  same  effect. 

A  law  of  Aleiiinder  Severus,  which  has  been 
retained  in  Justiniim's  Code  <bk.  viii.  L  lii.,  I.  i. ; 
A.D.  225),  allowed  the  recovering  of  an  infant 
eiposed  against  the  will  or  without  the  know-* 
ledge  of  tha  owner  or  person  entitled   to  tha 

tiHi,  but  only  ou  conrlition  of  repaying  the  fair 
ooet  of  its  maintenance  and  training  to  a  trade, 
nnleas  theft  could  be  established — an  enactment 
obviously  framed  only  to  secuie  the  rights  of 
slave-owners,  and  not  insjiired  by  any  considera- 
tion of  humanity  for  the  Infants  themselves. 
There  is  something  of  a  higher  apirit  in  a  law  ol 
Diocletian  and  Maiimin,  A.r.  SU.'i  (Code.  bk.  v., 
t.  iv,,  1.  16),  euicting  that  where  n  female  iniant 
had  been  catt  forth  by  hvr  father  and  bronghl 
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np  by  nnothor  |»erson,  who  sought  to  mftiry  her 
to  his  owD  KOD,  the  father  was  bound  to  consent 
to  the  marriage,  or  in  case  of  refusal  (if  we  con- 
strue the  text  aright),  to  pay  for  his  daughter's 
maintenance.  Constantine  (a.D.  381),  by  a  law 
oontuned  in  the  Theodosian  Code  (bk.  y.,  t.  vii., 
1.  1),  but  not  reproduced  by  Justinian,  enacted 
that  whoever  took  up  an  infant  cast  forth  from 
its  house  by  the  will  of  a  father  or  master,  and 
nourished  it  till  it  became  strong,  might  retain 
it  in  whatever  condition  he  pleased,  either  as  a 
child  or  as  a  slave,  without  any  fear  of  recovery 
by  those  who  have  voluntarily  cast  out  their 
new-born  slaves  or  children.  The  growth  of 
Christian  humanity  is  shown  in  a  constitution  of 
Valentinian,  Valens  and  Gratian,  adopted  by 
Justinian  (Code,  bk.  viii.,  t.  Hi.,  I.  2;  a.d.  374), 
which  absolutely  forbade  masters  or  patrons  to 
recover  infants  exposed  by  themselves,  if  charit- 
ably saved  by  others,  and  laid  down  as  a  duty 
that  every  one  must  nourish  his  own  offspring. 
A  constitution  of  Honorius  and  Theodosius,  in 
the  Theodosian  Code  (a.d.  4J2),  repeated  the 
prohibition,  observing  that  *'none  can  call  one 
his  own  whom  he  contemned  while  perishing,*' 
but  required  a  bishop's  signature  by  way  of 
attestation  of  the  facts  (bk.  v.,  t.  vii.,  1.  2). 

The  law  lost  referred  to  may  seem  in  some 
degree  to  explain  a  canon  of  the  council  or  synod 
of  Vaison,  a.d.  442.  There  is  a  univei'sal  com- 
plaint, it  says,  on  the  subject  of  the  exposition 
of  infants,  who  are  cast  forth  not  to  the  mercy 
of  others,  but  to  the  dogs,  whilst  the  fear  of 
lawsuits  deters  others  from  saving  them.  This 
therefore  is  to  be  observed,  that  according  to  the 
statutes  of  the  princes  the  church  be  taken  to 
witness;  from  the  altar  on  the  Lord's  dav  the 
minister  is  to  announce  that  the  church  knows 
an  exposed  infant  to  have  been  tiiken  up,  in 
order  that  within  ten  days  any  person  may 
acknowledge  and  receive  it  back ;  and  any  who 
after  the  ten  days  may  bring  any  claim  or  ac- 
cusation is  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  church  as  a 
manslayer  (cc.  9,  10).  A  canon  almost  to  the 
same  effect,  but  in  clearer  language,  was  enacted 
by  the  slightly  later  2nd  council  of  Aries,  a.D. 
452,  indicating  that  which  serves  to  explain 
both  the  law  of  Honorius  and  the  two  canons 
just  referred  to,  viz.,  that  it  was  the  practice  to 
ex}>ose  infants  *M)efore  the  church  (c.  51). 
The  council  of  Agde,  in  506,  simply  confirmed 
former  enactments. 

In  the  liast,  the  full  claims  of  Christian 
humanitv  were  at  last  admitted  by  Justinian, 
as  towards  foundhngs  themselves,  though  with- 
out sulTicient  consideration  for  parental  duties. 
He  not  only  absolutely  forbade  the  re-vindica- 
tion of  exposed  infants  under  any  circumstances, 
but  also  the  treating  of  them,  by  those  who 
have  taken  charge  of  them,  either  as  slaves, 
freedmen,  coloni  or  adscri/jtitii,  declaring  such 
children  to  be  absolutely  free  (Code,  bk.  riii., 
t.  Hi.,  1.  3 ;  A.D.  529 ;  see  also  bk.  i.,  t.  iv., 
L  24;  A.D.  530).  This  applied  to  infants  cast 
away  either  in  churches,  streets  or  any  other 
place,  even  though  a  plaintiff  should  give  some 
evidence  of  a  right  of  ownei'ship  over  them  (bk. 
Yiii.,  t.  Hi.,  1.  4).  The  153rd  Novel,  however, 
shows  that  it  was  still  the  practice  in  certain 
districts  ( Thessalonica  is  specified  )  to  expose 
new-born  infants  in  the  churches,  and  aft'»r  they 
had  been  brought  up  to  reclaim  them  at  » laves 


and  it  again  expressly  enacts  the   freedom  dF 
exposed  infants. 

The  Wisigothic  law  contains  some  rather  re> 
markable  provisions  as  to  the  exposition  of 
infants  (bk.  iv.,  t.  iv.,  cc.  1,  2).  Where  a  person 
has  out  of  compassion  taken  up  h  foundling  of 
either  sex,  wherever  exposed,  and  wheu  it  is 
nourished  up  the  parents  acknowledge  it,  if  it 
be  the  child  of  a  free  person,  let  them  either 
give  back  a  slave  in  its  place  or  fKiy  the  price  of 
one ;  otherwise,  let  the  foundling  be  redeemed 
by  the  judge  of  the  territory  from  the  owner- 
ship of  the  parents,  and  let  these  be  subject  to 
perpetual  exile.  If  they  have  not  wherewithal 
to  imy,  let  him  serve  for  the  infant  who  cast  it 
forth,  and  let  the  latter  remain  in  freedom, 
whom  the  pity  of  strangers  has  preserved.  If 
indeed  slaves  of  either  sex  have  cast  forth  aa 
infant  in  fraud  of  its  masters,  when  he  has  bei-n 
nourished  up,  let  the  nourisher  receive  one-third 
of  its  value,  the  nwster  swearing  to  or  provini; 
his  ignorance  of  the  exposing.  But  if  he  knew 
of  it,  let  the  foundling  remain  in  the  power  of 
him  who  nourished  it. 

In  a  collection  of  Irish  canons,  ascribed  to  the 
end  of  the  7th  century,  is  one  "  on  infants  cast 
forth  in  the  church,"  which  enacts,  in  very 
uncouth  and  obscure  Latin,  that  such  an  infant 
shall  be  a  slave  to  the  church  unless  sent  away ; 
and  that  seven  years'  penance  is  to  be  borne  by 
those  who  cast  infants  forth  (bk.  xli.,  c  22). 

A  capitulary  of  uncertain  date  (suppose*! 
about  744)  enacts,  in  accordance  with  the  cnnoa 
of  the  synod  of  Vaison  before  referred  to,  thnt 
if  an  infant  exposed  before  the  church  has  be«D 
taken  up  by  the  compassion  of  any  one,  sach 
pei*son  shall  affix — probably  on  the  church  door 
— a  letter  of  notice  (contestationis  ponat  .  . 
epistolam).  If  the  infant  be  not  acknowletigd 
within  ten  days,  let  the  person  who  has  t^ikcn  it 
up  securely  retain  it  (c.  1). 

The  "  Lex  Romana,"  supposed  to  represent  the 
law  of  the  Roman  population  of  Italy  in  Ix>ni- 
bard  times,  contains  a  less  liberal  provision  on 
this  subject,  founded  on  the  earlier  imiHrial 
law.  If  a  new-born  infant  has  be«'n  cast  out  by 
its  parents  either  in  the  church  or  in  the  |»re- 
cincts  (platea),  and  any  one  with  the  knowie^lce 
of  the  father  or  mother  and  of  the  master  hii» 
taken  it  up  and  nourished  it  by  his  luliour,  it 
shall  remain  in  his  power  who  took  it  np.  AdJ 
if  a  person  knew  not  its  father  or  mother  or 
master,  and  wished  nevertheless  to  take  it  up, 
let  him  present  the  infant  before  the  bishop 
(pontiticem)  or  the  clerics  who  ser>*e  that 
church,  an;l  receive  from  the  hand  of  that 
bishop  and  those  clerks  an  episioia  coiierihtii^,, 
and  thenceforth,  let  him  have  power  either  to 
give  such  infant  liberty,  or  to  retain  it  in  |)er- 
petual  slavery  (bk.  v.,  t,  vii.).  [J.  M.  L] 

EXPULSION  FROM  A  MONASTERY. 

So  soon  as  there  l^egan  to  be  any  sort  of  di^'i- 
pline  among  the  ascetics  who  dwelt  together  in 
a  community,  expulsion  inevitably  bec:»me  a 
necessary  part  of  it.  In  the  so-called  **  Rule  of 
Pachomius,"  expulsion  (or  a  flogging)  was  the 
penalty  for  insubordination,  licentiousness,  quar- 
relling, covetousness,  gluttony  (cf.  Cass.  Irat,  iv, 
16).  Menard,  however,  thinks  that  this  was 
only  expulsion  for  a  stated  time  (Bened.  Anian. 
CincorU.  liegg.  xxxi.  5).    By  the  Regula  Orienttiiu 
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(c.  35)  obtttinate  offeDderr  «f  e  to  be  expelled,  ut  qnicquld  illidto  rtea  deliquisti  per  hujos  olel 

Beuedict,  with  characlnnstic  prudence,  prescribed  uoctionem  expietur.** 

expulsion  for  contumH<./  (Heg,  c  71),  on  the  3.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  to  touch 
principle  tnat  the  gangi'ened  lunb  must  be  lopped  the  eyes,  as  well  as  the  other  organs  of  sense 
oA\  lest  the  rest  of  the  body  should  be  infected  with  the  moisture  remaining  on  the  lips  after  com- 
with  the  poison  (A.  c  28),  while  with  charac-  municating  (Cyril  of  Jerusalem,   Catech.  Myst. 
teristic  gentleness  he  allowed  such  offenders  to  v.  22 :  see  Communion,  Holy,  p.  413  •  Ears, 
be  re-admitted,  if  penitent,  so  often  as  thrice,  on  touching  op).                                                [0.1 
condition  of  their  takine  the  lowest  place  amonz  T?«7i?TrTT?T      ai.^      —  l  a 
the  brethren  (i6.  c.  29).     Some  commentator^  AnriTTn  J  W.;,   pL  Tf    iJi  ""ST""?"^ 
however,  take  thU  perii«ionM  not  extending  Xi'MSit^.'^h'stti  ^fc'/= 
;:  c'o:.dTj[A",t  "rCf  tbTrmmJnit^  -""^^  "  CCA  EU.iop.y,  Sept. 3(0,,/. ^™^, 
(Mart.  Reg,  Ccnun,  loc  cit.).     The  Benedictine  L"*  *^'  ^J 
reformers  generally  made  expulsion  more  com-  EZRA,  the  prophet;  commemorated  Jakatit 
nion  and  readmission  more  ditticult.     Fructuosus  ^^  =  ^'eb.   4,    and  Hamle   6  =  June    30    (C5n/. 
ortlera  all  incorrigible  oflenders  to  be  expelled  ^thiop,),  July  13  {Mart.  U8uardi>     [W.  F.  G.] 
{Ketj,  cc.  8,  16);  and  the  Hegula  Cujusdtimy  still 
more  severe,  enacts  expulsion  for  lying,  forni- 
cation, persistent  munnunng,  and  even  abusive  Iff 
language  (cc.  6,  8,  16,  18).     At  a  later  period, 

under  the  stem  discipline  of  Citeaux,  a  monk  i?  a  t>  a -dtttci      ti.    ^    ^               .      «     «       . 

was  to  be  unfrocked  and  expelled,  even  for  thett  ./;P  k  »•       Jk              °^''?  anciently  f^ted 

above  a  certain  value  (MarTW-  Cornm.  c.  33).  ^^\  ^7  ^"*^^  ^^^^J  ^^^-^  ^  "°§  <i'^°«  <>«<*«» 

Obviouslv  the  freouencv  or  infreotiencv  of  such  *^"'  *^®  *'^"***»  **  *^®*°8  supposed  to  benefit  the 

UbMously  the  frequency  or  mtrequency  ot  such  ^^j^^  ^p,.         y       ^.       //^  q)     ^^ence  thev 


A  penalty  as  expulsion  depended  on  the  monas 
tery  being  regarded  rather  \ 
as  a  place  of  ideal  perfection. 


terv  being  regarded  rather  as  a  reformatory  or    n•'^!;?"•^1!;^  **"*  ^'^^^^'^  Fabarii  (Isidore  Be 

[I.G.S.]     -^*''- ^i/- »•  i->  [CJ 


EXSECBATIO.     [Anathema:    Desecba-  ,^^A®^^^'^\^'  f**®  ^^^  ^^^7^  at  Rome  in 

lios.'l  *"®   ^'™®   ®*    Decius;    commemorated   Jan.   20 

^^o.,r«^T>  .  ^^r«,^T«    3  ,  (Jfar^  Jiotn,  Vet.,  Bedae,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usu- 

EXSUPERANTIUS,  deacon  and  martyr  at  ardi).  [w.  F.  G.] 

S|»oietum,  with  Sabinus  the  bishop,  and  others,        -raA-nTTTcs  L    •    •     'j 

under  Maximian;  commemorated  Dec.  30  (J/a/t.        FABIUS,    martyr    at    Caesarea;   "Passio" 

Jiom,  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.]  J"^/  ^^  (^«''<-  ^"^  ^'^<-»  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

EXSUPERIA,  martyr  at  Rome  with  Simpro-  ^^'  ^'  ^'- 

niusau.l  others;  commemorated  July  26  {Mart.        FABRICA     ECCLESIAE.       [Chubches, 

Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.]  Maintenance  op,  p.  388.] 

EXSUPERIUS.  (1)  One  of  the  Thebau  legion,        FACE,   BRANDING  IN  THE.     It   was 

martyr  at  Sedunum  in  Bclgic  Gaul  (the  Valais),  enacted  under  Constautine  (CVxfc,  lib.  ix.  tit.  47, 

under  Maximian;  commemorated  Sept.  22  {Alart.  !•  ^7),  that  branding  should  not  be  in  the  face, 

Jiotn.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  as  disfiguring  the  heavenly  beauty  [Cori^ral 

(2)  Bishop  and  confessor  at  Toulouse ;  com-  Pl'Nishments,  p.  470},  [C.] 

memorated  Sept.  28  {MaH.  Usuardi).  FACITERGIUM  (also   fadetergitmL  facis^ 

(8)  Martyr  at  Vienna  with  Severus  and  Fell-  iergiutn,  faciterytUa  ;  fuciaiis,  faciale).     This    as 

cianus ;  commemorated  Nov.  19  {MaH.  Adonis,  ita  name  indicates,  is  a  handkerchief  for  wiping 

^'«uardi).  [W.  F.  G.]  the  face  ("  facitergium  et  manitergium,  a  ter- 

EXT.  EME    UNCTION.     [Sick,  Visita-  gfndo  faciem  vel  man  us  vocatur."  Isidore,  AYym. 

noN  of  tue  :  Unction.]  ***•  2^)*     Mention  of  this  is  occasionally  found 

KX  VOTO.    [VC..V.  OKrBB..oa]  »  ^^X  rrnu!;^  "^TJ^I  SI^ th" 

EYES,    TOUCHING    OF.      1.    The   first  Rule  pf  St.  Isidore  (c  14;  p.  127,  part  2,  in 

council  of  Constantinople  (a. D.  381)  laid  it  down  Holstenius,  Codex  Hegnhrum:  ed.  Paris,  1663). 

(c.  7)  that  Ariaa«»   and    certain    other   heretics  See  also  Magistri  Jfeyuhf  cc.  17,  19,  81  {op.  cit. 

were  to  be  received  into  the  church,  without  re-  pp.   214,  216,  257),     The  last  passacre  ordains 


passage 
that  there  shall  be  dealt  out  **  singula  facitergia 
per  decadam."  Gregory  of  Tours  {Vitae  Pa- 
trum,  viii.  8;  p.  1191,  ed.  Ruinart)  speaks  of  the 
value  set  upon  the  **  facitergium  dependentibus 
villis  intextum,  quod  Sanctus  [i.e.  Nicetius  Lug- 
dunensis]  super  caput  in  die  obitus  sui  habuit." 
The  facitergia  used  by  nuns  were  at  times  em- 
broidered (Caesarii  Hegula  ad  Vinjities,  c.  42; 
Holstenius,  part  3,  p.  22).  Agniii,  Venantius 
Fortunatus,  in  his  life  of  St.  I^idegundis  ot 
France,  describes  her  on  one  occasion  as  "  circa 
altare  cum  facistergio  jacentem  pulverem  col- 
ligens*-  (c.  2;  I'airol.  Ixxii.  653).  One  more 
exdmple  may  suffice,  where  the  word,  perhapt;, 
priest  is  directed  to  anoint  the  eyes,  with  the  appears  in  the  transitional  state  of  its  meaning: 
words:  *' Ungo  oculos  tuos  de  oleo  sanctiticato,  f  **doniita   etiam  particula  saccti   orarii    id   est 


kiptism,  on  renouncing  their  heresy  and  being 
croH.sed  or  anointed  with  holy  unguent  (jivptfi} 
on  the  forehead,  eyes,  &c.  So  in  the  form  of 
t>;iptism  given  by  Daniel  {Codex  Lit.  iv.  507) 
from  the  Greek  Euchologion,  the  priest  atler 
baptism  anoints  the  neophyte  with  holy  unguent, 
mak  g  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  forehead,  eyes, 
nostrils,  mouth,  ears,  breast,  hands,  and  feet, 
haying,  "  the  seal  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Airu'fi."  Compare  Martene,  DeRit.AiU.  I.  i.  17, 
Ord.  24,  25. 

2.  In  extreme  unction,  the  eyes  are  anointed 
with  holy  oil.  Thus,  in  the  Katoid  MS.  of  the 
Gregorian  Sacrameutarg  (p.  549,  ed.  Menard),  the 
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facialis*'  (Hypomneaticon  de  Anastoito  Apoeri* 
siariOf  etc.^  in  Anast.  Biblioth.  Collectanea :  Fa- 
trol,  cxxix.  685).  For  farther  examples,  see 
Ducange's  Gloasariumj  s.  vr.  [R.  S.] 

FAITH.    [Sophia.] 

FAITHFUL.  The  present  article  is  in- 
tended to  give  an  account  of  the  principal  names 
applied  to  Christians  in  early  times,  whether  by 
themselves  or  by  otliers. 

The  names  most  common  among  Christians  in 
the  apostolic  and  sub-apostolic  agcH  seem  to  have 
been  Saints  {iyioi)^  Elect  (4K\tKTol%  Brethren 
(&8cA^oOt  And  Faithful  (xurroi),  oflen  followed 
by  the  words,  itf  *liiaou  Xpitrr^, 

The  words  viarhi  and  Fidelia  were  also  used 
in  a  special  sense  to  distinguish  the  baptized 
(^'hristian  from  the  catechumen.  Thus  Augustine 
(  Tract,  in  Joan.  44,  c.  9)  says  that  if  a  man  tells 
us  that  he  is  a  Christian,  we  have  to  ask  further, 
whether  he  is  catechumen  or  "  fidelis."  Hence 
such  an  inscription  as  Christiana  Fidelis  (Le 
Blant,  Inscript,  de  la  Oaulej  i.  373)  is  not  a  mere 
pleonasm.  So  the  council  of  Elvira  {C.  Elib. 
c  67)  seems  to  distinguish  between  *' fidelis" 
and  *'  catechumena.'^  In  the  liturgies,  the  portion 
of  the  office  at  which  catechumens  were  not 
allowed  to  be  pi'esent  was  called  Misaa  Fidelium^ 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer  Fidelium  Oratio.  See 
Suicer's  TheaawuSy  %.y,llurr6s.  Eusebius(Pnf0/>. 
Evang.  i.  1)  repudiates  the  charge  that  Chris- 
tians were  called  Ti<rrol  from  their  credulity. 

Fidelia  is  a  frequent  epithet  in  inscriptions, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  young  children,  who 
might  otherwise  be  supposed  to  have  died  un- 
baptixed.  Thus  an  inscription  given  by  Maran- 
goni  {Acta  S,  Victorini,  103)  runs   thus:    Hio 

REQVIESCIT  IN   PACE  FILIPPU8  ||  IHFA8  FIDELIS. 

Similar  inscriptions  are  given  in  the  case  of  a 
child  who  di^  at  the  age  of  a  year  and  nine 
months  {Ih.  p.  109),  and  of  another  who  died  at 
the  age  of  five  years  and  five  months  (/6.  p.  96). 
Another  may  be  seen  in  Cavedoni  {Ant.  Cimit,  di 
Chiusij  p.  33).  On  a  marble  at  Florence  (Gori, 
Inscr,  Ant,  Etrur.  iii.  314)  it  is  said  of  a  child  of 
three  years  and  three  months,  IIICTH  ETEAET- 
THCEN.  In  one  case  given  by  Marini  {FtxU. 
Artkil.  p.  171),  the  inscription  describes  an 
ancestress  (major)  begging  baptism  for  a  child  at 
the  point  of  death:  petivit  ab  eoclesia  ut 
FIDELIS  DE  8ECVL0  RECECIS8ET  (t.  e,  recederet). 
In  another  case  (Oderico,  fnscr.  Vet.  p.  267),  one 
of  two  brothers,  who  died  at  eight  years  old, 
is  described  as  neofitvs,  while  the  brother,  who 
died  at  seven,  is  described  as  fidelis.  And 
again  a  guardian  described  as  fidelis,  erects  a 
monument  to  a  nursling  who  was  yet  among 
the  **  audientes "  or  catechumens :  alvmnae 
▲VDiEMTi  (Gori,  tt.  8.  i.  228). 

Such  inscriptions  as  vixiT  IN  PACE  fidelis, 
or  REQVIESCIT  FIDELIS  IN  PACE,  are  too  common 
to  need  particularizing  (Martigny,  Diet,  dea 
Antiq.  Chr€t,  s.  r.  Fidelia), 

Other  names  given  to  Christians  were  perhaps 
either  (1)  Designations  of  some  peculiarity  of  their 
practice  or  profession,  rather  than  recognized 
titles;  more  epithets  than  names;  or  (2)  names 
^iven  them  by  the  outside  world,  either  in  deri- 
sion or  by  mistake. 

I.  Under  the  first  head  may  be  classed  (a)  'Ico*- 
orcuoi,  Jessaeans,  a  name  which  Epiphanius  (ffaer. 
29,  B.  4)  says  may  be  derived  from  Je^ius,  or  far 
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seems  far-fetched  and  improbable)  ftoa.  Jeise^ 
the  father  of  David.  Epiphanius  (u.  a.)  considers 
this  name  earlier  than  that  of  **  Christian." 

Another  such  name  was  (6)  yrwirrucoi,  applied 
to  Christians  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  {^tn/m. 
i.  p.  294,  ii.  p.  383;  vi.  p.  665;  vii.  p.  748)  as 
having  the  true  knowledge.  Later  we  Hud 
Athanasius  (ap.  Socrat.  Hiat.  Ecd.  iv.  23)  using 
the  term  of  the  Ascetics  of  Egypt,  and  Socrates 
(ibid.)  tells  us  that  Evagrius  Ponticus  wrote  a 
book  for  the  use  of  these  Ascetics,  called  "The 
Gnostic,  or  Rules  for  the  Contemplative  Life." 

(c)  6eo^<{poi,  a  name  claimed  by  Ignatius  in 
his  interview  with  Trajan  {Acta  Ignut.  ap.  Grabe, 
Spiril,  t.  ii.  p.  10),  because  he  "  carried  Christ  in 
his  heart,"  and  seemingly  conceded  especially  to 
him,  was  commonly  used  of  all  Christians,  as 
Pearson  (Find.  Ignat.  par.  ii.  c  12,  p.  397) 
shows  by  quotations  from  many  writers  of  the 
2nd  century. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  agreeing  about  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  gives  the  varieties  of  it 
Stoipopwy  and  Bco^opoiificyo;,  and  Eusebius  (vili. 
10)  quotes  a  letter  of  Phileas,  bishop  of  Thmuis, 
to  his  flock,  in  which  he  calb  the  martyrs  Xpia- 
ro^6pou 

(d)  St.  Ambrose  (de  obit.  Valentin,  t,  iii.  p.  12) 
speaks  of  Christians  as  Chriati,  Le,  **  anointed," 
and  justifies  his  use  of  the  title  by  reference  to 
Ps.  cv.  15,  "nolite  tangere  Christos  meos,"  all 
Christians  receiving  the  unction  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  Jerome  commenting  on  the  passage 
(Ps.  civ.  [cv.]),  justifies  it  by  the  same  refer- 
ence. 

{e)  The  name  Eccleaiaatici  was  nsed  within 
the  Christian  body  (Bingham,  i.  1,  §  8)  to  dis- 
tinguish the  clergy  from  the  laity,  and  with  a 
modification  of  this  meaning  of  the  word  Eusebius 
(iv.  7)  speaks  of  "  ecclesiastical  writei*s ;  **  and  it 
was  also  used  of  Christians  generally  in  contrast 
to  those  who  did  not  belong  to  the  iKKKtiaien,  as 
Jews,  infidels,  and  heretics.  Bingham  quotes 
Eusebius  (iv.  7,  v.  27^  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
{Cateck.  15,  n.  4),  as  employing  the  word  in  this 
sense,  and  Valesius  (not.  in  Luseb.  1.  ii.  c  25) 
finds  the  same  use  of  it  in  "Origen,  Epiphanius, 
Jerome,  and  others  "  [Eccleslabticcs]. 

(/)  Bingham  asserts  that  Christians  were 
called  ol  rov  B^fiaros,  "They  of  the  Faith,** 
giving  as  his  authority  for  this  statement  the 
rescript  of  Aurelian  against  Paul  of  Sumosatn, 
quoted  by  Eusebius  (vii.  30),  in  whict  the 
bishops  of  Rome  and  of  Italy  are  called  ixi- 
ffKowoi  rod  96yiittros. 

(g)  Christians  also  called  themselves  Catholic 
[see  the  word] ;  and  (A)  Fiaciculi,  alluding  to  the 
mystic  Fish  [Baptism,  p.  171 ;  Fish]. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  says  Bingham  (i.  1,  §r>) 
that  all  these  names  express  some  relation  to 
God  or  to  Christ,  and  that  none  of  them  were 
taken  from  the  names  of  men,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  heresies  and  sects.  He  quotes  Chry- 
sostom  {Horn.  33  in  Act.),  Epiphanius  {Haer.  42. 
Marciouit.,  also  Haer.  10.),  Gregory  Naxinnzen 
{Orat.  31,  p.  506)  and  others  as  noticing  these 
opposite  tendencies.  The  name  of  Christian  was 
neglected  by  the  heretics  for  the  names  of  their 
leaders,  while  the  Christians  thought  it  enough 
without  any  other  title  derived  from  parents, 
country,  city,  quality,  or  occupation;  see  the 
case  of  the  deacon  Sanctus  martyred  in  tlis 
reign  of  Antoninus,  related  by  Eusebius  (v.  l)b 
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n.  Among  ih»  names  given  to  Christians  ft'om 
thout  their  bcdy  are  probably  to  be  reckoned 

(1)  Xpfjtrroif  a  name  which  would  easily  arise 
rVom  a  misand^r8tanding  or  mispronunciation  of 
the  name  Xpurrol,  and  was  naturally  not  refused 
by  Christians  ;  referred  to  by  Justin  Martyr 
{Apol.  i.  4),  Lactantius  (Intt.  iv.  7),  Tertullian 
(^Apol.  c.  3\  and  others. 

(2)  It  was  quite  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  be  called  Jews  by  the  heathen  world,  and 
there  is  evidence  of  this.  Bingham  (i.  1,  §  10) 
refers  to  a  passage  in  Dio*8  Life  of  Domitian^  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  Christian  martyr  Ocilius 
Glabrio  (liaronius,  an.  94,  §  1),  being  put  to 
death  for  turning  to  the  Jews*  religion. 

Again,  Suetonius  says  {Claud,  c  26)  that 
Claudius  "expelled  the  Jeijca  from  Rome  because 
they  made  disturbances  at  the  instigation  of 
Chrestus ;"  and  Spartianus  (in  Caracal,  c.  i.)  says 
that  Caracalla's  playfellow  was  a  Jew,  Caracalla, 
according  to  Tertullian  {ad  Scapul,  c.  4),  haring 
been  "  lacte  Christiano  educatus.** 

(3)  There  remains  to  be  considered  the  word 
Christian,  a  name  which  differs  from  those 
already  spoken  of  in  being  traceable  to  a  par- 
ticular locality,  and  with  great  probability  to  a 
particular  year.  The  reason  why  the  name  arose 
when  and  where  it  did,  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  long  stay — "  a  whole  year  "—(Acts  xi. 
26)  made  in  Antioch  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  after 
their  return  from  Tarsus,  in  the  assembly  of  the 
church  there  for  the  same  time,  and  in  the  pub- 
licity given  to  the  teaching  of  Christ  by  frequent 
addresses  to  the  people. 

The  question  whether  the  Christians  assumed 
the  name  themselves  or  received  it  from  the 
Jews,  or  from  the  Gentiles,  can  only  be  deter- 
mined with  an  approach  to  certainty. 

(a)  The  only  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
Christians  assumed  this  name  is  the  language 
of  Acts  xi.  26,  xpVf*-0''''^<^"-i  ^e  vpSrroy  iv  'Km- 
ox<^f  Tohs  fJLaOriras  XpiariayodSf  because  XP^ 
fiariC«i>,  when  used  of  acquiring  a  name  gener- 
ally means  to  assume  one ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  both  in  the  Acts  and  in  the  Epistles, 
Christians  speak  of  themselves  as  "  brethren," 
**  believers,"  "disciples,"  "saints,"  and  only  in 
three  places  in  the  N.T.  is  the  word  Christian 
used  (Acts  xi.  26,  xxvi.  28 ;  1  Peter  iv.  16),  in 
only  one  of  which,  and  there  doubtfully,  is  the 
word  used  by  Christians  of  themselves. 

(6)  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  Jews  would  give 
them  a  name  which  would  virtually  concede  the 
claim  made  by  Christians,  and  so  strenuously 
denied  by  Jews.  For  "  Christ  "  being  the  Greek 
equivalent  of  "Messiah,"  to  call  the  followers 
of  Christ  "Christians"  would  be  to  acknowledge 
Christ  as  the  Messiah ;  nor  would  they  have 
usckI  so  sacred  a  name  in  derision  even  for  the 
sake  of  insulting  a  despised  and  hated  sect. 
When  they  wanted  to  designate  them,  they  used 
a  name  derived  from  a  place  they  held  in  con- 
tempt (Jchn  i.  46,  vii.  41 ;  Luke  xiii.  2),  and 
anted  St.  Paul  "a  ringleader  of  the  sect  of  the 
♦  Nazarenes  * "  (Acts  xxiv.  5). 

(o)  But  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Gentiles, 
seeing  the  wide  aim  of  this  new  community,  its 
readiness  to  admit  all  sorts  of  people,  and  even 
to  dispense  with  the  rite  of  circumcision  in  its 
converts,  shonld  have  early  come  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  sects  of  the  Jews,  with  which  they 
very    naturally   at    first  confounded   it,  and  so 
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ahould  have  attached  to  it  t  new  name.  And 
this  probability  is  increased  ii^hen  we  remembet 
that  *<  Christ "  was  the  title  of  the  head  of  the 
new  sect,  represented  his  peculiar  office  to  th**!!!, 
and  was  the  name  by  wnich  he  was  generally 
known  in  their  letter**  and  conversation.  It 
would  be  adopted,  of  course,  by  the  Gentiles 
from  them,  as  we  know  it  was  (Tacit.  Ann,  xv. 
44),  and  in  a  city  like  Antioch,  "  notorious  for 
inventing  names  of  derision,  and  for  turning  its 
wit  into  channels  of  ridicule "  (cf.  Procopius, 
Bell.  Pert.  ii.  8,  quoted  by  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  vol.  L  p.  130),  the  new  society  would 
soon  get  its  name.  The  form  of  the  word  indi- 
cates its  Roman  origin  (cf.  Sullani,  Pompeiani, 
and  later  Othoniani  and  Vitelliani),  and  that  it 
was  first  used  as  a  term  of  reproach  may  be 
gathered  from  the  use  made  of  it  by  Tacitus  in 
the  passage  referred  to  above,  ^  quos  per  flagitia 
in  vises  vulgus  Christianos  appellabat."  The 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  Gentile  converts 
would  soon  turn  what  was  at  first  a  nick  name 
into  a  title  of  honour,  and  the  predominance  of 
Rome  in  the  world  naturally  made  the  Roman 
name  what  it  has  become,  the  universal  one.  It 
is  interesting  to  contrast  with  "  Christian  "  the 
name  "  Jesuit,"  as  unlike  the  other  in  its  com- 
paratively modem  date  and  Greek  form  as  in  its 
history  and  significance. 

See  Conybeajre  and  Howson  (vol.  i.  p.  129  fS.\ 
from  whom  this  note  on  the  word  Christian  is 
derived.  [E.  C.  H.] 

III.  The  following  names  were  appellations  of 
scorn,  or  "  nick-names,"  given  to  Christians  by 
their  enemies. 

1.  That  they  should  be  called  Atheists  was 
inevitable  in  an  empire  in  which  the  vulgar  at 
least  knew  of  no  gods  that  could  not  be  repre- 
sented by  art  and  man's  device.  And  Atheism 
was  in  fact  a  common  charge  against  them.  See 
Athenagoras  {Leg.  pro  Christ,  c.  3)  and  Justin 
Martyr  (Ap(jl,  /.  c.  6).  "  Down  with  the  Athe- 
ists "  (aipc  rohs  hJdiovs)  was  a  mob-cry  against 
the  Christians  (Euseb.  U.  E.  iv.  15,  $  6). 

2.  From  the  time  that  Christians  were  first 
recognised  as  a  sect,  they  were  contemptuously 
called  Naxarenes  (Acts  xxiv.  5;  Epiphanins, 
Haeres,  29,  c.  1 ;  Jerome  on  Isaiah  XLIX. ; 
Prudentius,  Peristeph.  ii.  25).  This  no  doubt  at 
firbt  designated  the  supposed  origin  of  the  Lord 
and  the  disciples  from  Nazareth ;  but  the  variety 
of  ways  in  which  the  word  is  written  (NaCopiyyol, 
NaCopaToi,  Na^wfKUOi,  NaCi?pa<ot,  Na^ipaioi) 
seems  to  show  that  in  later  times  various  senses 
were  attached  to  it.  It  was  also,  perhaps,  some- 
times used  to  designate  a  sect  of  Judaizing 
Christians,  rather  than  the  whole  body  of  the 
church. 

3.  The  name  Oedilaei  was  one  which  the  phi- 
losophic emperor  Julian  {Epist.  7)  endeavoured 
to  nx  upon  the  Christians  (see  Gregory  Na- 
zianz.,  Orat.  iii.  p.  9^  Socrates,  Jf.  E.  ili. 
12),  meaning,  no  doub£,  to  express  the  con- 
tempt of  a  dzltivated  man  for  a  sect  which  arose 
in  a  despised  district  of  Palestine,  among  shep- 
herds and  fishermen.  His  last  words  were,  ac- 
cording to  Theodoret  (//.  E.  iii.  21),  vtviirnKaSy 
ToAiXaic,  "  Thou  hast  conquered,  0  Galilaean ! " 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  (c.  Julian,  iii.  p.  39)  sets 
himself  to  show  that  the  name  "Galilaean,*  if 
it  implied  roughness  and  want  of  culture,  was 
no  more  applic^ible  to  Christians  than  to  JvlV*:^ 
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tnd  his  friends  (Gibbon's  Some^  ch.  23 ;  iii.  162, 
0d.  Smith). 

4.  Oraecus,  Oraeculus.  It  was  probably  with 
reference  to  the  falseness  and  want  of  principle 
attributed  to  the  Greeks,  in  the  days  of  the  em- 
pire, that  Christians  came  to  be  called  "  Greeks," 
that  is,  impostors.  The  Christian  in  the  streets 
was  sainted  with  the  cry,  6  rpaixhs  iiriBirris 
(Jerome,  EpiH,  10,  ad  Furan,),  If  his  tnnic  was 
not  white,  he  was  '*  impostor  et  Graecos"  {lb, 
Epist.  19,  ad  Marcell.),  The  recognisinz  a  Chris- 
tian by  the  want  of  the  **  tunica  alba,  perhaps 
indicates  a  time  when  the  alb  had  become  with 
them  almost  wholly  a  ministerial  dress. 

5.  Sybiilists  was  an  appellation  given  to  Chris- 
tians by  Celsns  (Origcn  c.  Ceis.  bk.  v.  p.  272, 
Spencer).  The  early  Cliristians  did  in  fact  pay 
great  respect  to  the  Sibylline  books  (TertuUian, 
ad  NationeSj  ii.  12^  and  disooTered  in  them  clear 
prophecies  of  Christ.  Celsus  accused  them  of 
having  interpolated  the^  books. 

6.  From  peculiarities,  or  supposed  peculiari- 
ties, of  their  worship,  they  were  called  cross- 
worshippers,  <rravp6\arpai,  or  Cnicicolaef  a  re- 
proach as  old  as  the  days  of  St.  Paul,  often 
repeated  (Tertul.  Apol.  16  and  Ad  Nat.  i.  7,  12), 
and  from  which  they  were  not  slow  to  vindicate 
them&elves  (Minucius  Fel.  Oct.  29).  Whether 
Christians  in  general,  or  a  sect  of  them,  were 
called  ohpavoKdrpaty  Coelicohe,  sky-worship- 
pers, seems  somewhat  doubtful ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Hypsistarii.  That  they  were 
called  Sufi'tcorshippers  and  Ass-worshippers  is 
certain.  [Asinarii  ;  Calumnies  against  Chbis- 
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7.  The  miracles  of  the  early  church  procured 
Christians  the   reputation  of  being  Miigicians, 
[Maoic]    Hence  Suetonius  (^Nero,  c.  16)  calls 
Christians  "gens  hominum  superstitionis  male- 
6cae,"  a  set  devoted  to  the  black  art.    The  stead- 
fast   endurance   of  torture  was   often   thought ' 
the  effect  of  some  charm.      Asclepiades   (Pru- ' 
dentius,  Peristeph.  xii.  868),  ascribed  to  magic  | 
the   endurance   of  Romanus   the  martyr;   and 
St.   Ambrose    (Serm.   90,   in   Afftien)  mentions ' 
that  the   crowd  shrieked   against  her,   "Tolle 
magam !  tolle  maleficam  !  '* 

8.  Several  nick-names  were  given  by  the  hea- 
then to  the  Christians  in  consequence  of  their 
inexplicable  endurance  of  martyrdom.  They ' 
were  /3io0(£yaroi,  as  dying  violent  deaths,  often, 
as  it  s««med,  little  better  than  suicides.  They 
were  Paraholani  (vapafioKdroi)  and  Dfsperati, 
as  fireely  risking  their  lives.  They  were  Sar- 
mmtitii,  from  the  faggots  (sarmenta)  which  con- 
sumed them  ;  and  Semiaxii,  from  the  stake 
(semiaxis)  to  which  they  were  bound.  (Tertull. 
ApoL  50).  They  were  Cinerariiy  from  the  re- 
spect which  they  paid  to  the  ashes  of  their 
martyrs. 

(Bingham's  Antiq,  l.  ii. ;  Augusti's  JTandfrttch 
der  Christi.  Archdol.  u.  i.)  [C] 

FALDESTOLIUM,  or  FALDISTORIUM. 

The  first  form  of  this  word  points  to  its  true 
etymology  and  signification.  It  is  connected 
with  the  German  faiden,  "to  fold,"  and  stuM, 
*' a  chair,"  and  indicates  a  folding-chair,  *' sella 
plicatilis,"  answering  to  our  modern  "  camp- 
•tool"  (Muratori,  torn.  iii.  p.  646,  not.  18).  A 
fiUae  etymology,  often  given,  "  fandistolium 
aiMd  fandi  locus "  is  at  variance  with  its  use. 


and  would  better  apply  to  a  palp!  t.  Fiifdittorfwrn 
originally  employed  for  any  portable  seat,  be 
came  limited  in  ecclesiastical  ase  to  a  low  arm- 
less folding-chair,  in  which  a  bishop  or  mitred 
abbot  sat  at  the  altar  after  his  enthronisatifla, 
or  on  other  solemn  occasions,  offered  hinaself  ts 
the  gaxe  of  the  people  in  his  fall  official  attire 
According  to  Maori  (s.  v.)  it  was  also  placed  at  the 
epistle  comer  of  the  altar  for  the  bishop,  when 
celebrating  in  a  chnrch  in  which  he  had  no  joris- 
diction,  or  if  a  superior  dignitary  was  present 
(Maori,  Hierolex.  s.  v. ;  Ducange,  a.  r. ;  Angusti, 
Hdbch,  der  Christ.  Arch.  iii.  556).  [L  V.] 

FALSE  WITNESS.    [Pkrjubt.] 

FAMILY.  The  influence  of  the  Christian 
religion  upon  the  customs  and  habits  of  ^unilr 
life  was  very  considerable,  even  from  the  6rst ; 
although  it  did  not  aim  at  making  any  abrupt  or 
sudden  changes,  except  in  those  things  wbidi 
were  necessarily  sinful. 

The  great  Christian  doctrines  which  so  power- 
fully affect  thd  feelings,  hopes,  and  whole  inner 
life  of  those  who  heartily  receive  them,  led  at 
once  to  the  renunciation  of  idolatry  in  all  its 
forms,  and  of  the  excesses  and  lioentioasnesHt 
then  so  common  and  so  little  thought  of;  and  in- 
culcated new  principles  of  thought  and  actico, 
which  operated  more  or  less  powerfully  in  every 
direction.  But  the  ordinary  usages  of  domestK 
life,  which  were  not  directly  connected  with 
the  religious  and  moral  obliquities  of  the  old 
polytheism,  were  apparently  left  untouched  br 
any  positive  interference  or  command.  Chri^ 
tiaiiity  proved  itself  the  salt  of  the  earth  br 
gradually  interpenetrating  the  surrounding  man 
of  pagan  civilisation,  and  not  by  shrinking  from 
all  contact  with  it. 

The  elevation  of  the  female  sex  was  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  indirect  results  whick 
rapidly  followed  the  reception  of  the  new  reli- 
gion. The  position  of  women  among  the  Jews, 
and  the  manner  in  which  Jesus  had  received  them 
as  his  disciples  and  friends,  must  have  taught  the 
apostles,  if  they  needed  any  such  teaching,  what 
place  women  were  entitled  to  hold  in  the  social 
economy  of  the  church.  And  accordingly, 
wherever  Christ  was  proclaimed,  women  were 
invited  and  welcomed  into  the  Christian  commu- 
nities, and  were  admitted  equally  with  men  to  all 
Christian  privileges.  Hence  in  a  Christian 
family  the  wife  and  mother  held  an  honourable 
place ;  and  the  conjugal  union,  the  source  of  all 
other  family  relationships,  being  thus  honoured, 
communicated  a  happy  influence  throughont  the 
household. 

Another  result,  only  less  important  than  the 
former,  was  the  amelioration,  and,  in  the  course 
of  time,  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Apostolic 
Christianity  did  not  endeavour  to  remove  thie 
nefarious  but  inveterate  evil  by  any  direct  rt 
violent  denunciation,  which,  if  successful,  woald 
have  rudely  upset  the  existing  framework  of 
society,  and  would  have  proved  as  ruinous  to  the 
slave,  as  it  would  have  seemed  to  be  unjost  to 
the  master ;  but  it  distinctly  taught  the  equab'ty 
of  all  men  in  Christian  privilege  and  religioQs 
position  ; — it  taught  most  emphatically  the  duty 
of  caring  for  others ; — it  taught  the  master  that 
he  had  a  Lord  over  him  who  was  no  respecter  of 
])ersons,  and  the  slave  that  he  was  Christ's 
freedman.     And   thus    slavery    in  a  Christian 
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fiimily  f/as  relieved  from  some  of  its  most  gall- 
iug  burdens.  This  happy  change,  however,  it 
must  be  remembered,  depended  entirely  upon  the 
personal  feeling  and  will  of  the  master;  for 
slavery  was  not  legally  and  publicly  alleviated 
to  any  great  extent,  unt  .1  the  tin^e  of  Justinian, 
who  did  much  to  prouote  its  extinction,  i»fter 
which  it  was  gradually  discontinued  or  changed 
to  serfdom  (Milman,  Hist.  Christ,  iii.  343,  and 
lAitin  Christ,  i.  391 ;  and  Slavery  in  this 
;vork).  In  the  mean  time  Christians  in  general 
did  not  think  it  wrong  to  have  bondmen  in  their 
service  (Clem.  Alex.  J^aedag.  iii.  12). 

But  besides  particular  results  of  this  nature, 
Christianity  to  some  extent  changed  the  general 
habits  of  men,  and  tended  to  make  them  more 
domestic  and  less  public  in  their  feelings  and 
pursuits  More  especially,  while  Christians  were 
small  communities  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
general  mass  of  the  population,  they  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  themselves  in  some  degree 
from  public  aHitirs;  they  were  less  frequent  in 
their  attendance  on  courts  of  law ;  they  could 
not,  without  scruples  and  repugnance,  be  present 
at  many  of  the  ordinary  amusements  and  popular 
festivities,  mixed  up  as  they  were  with  the 
idolatry  and  some  of  the  worst  moral  abomina- 
tions of  paganism.  Thus  they  were  thrown  back 
more  upon  the  society  of  each  other,  and  upon 
their  own  family  life.  And  although  afterwards, 
when  the  new  religion  became  dominant,  and 
was  at  length  the  religion  of  the  people,  the 
objections  to  public  life  greatly  disappeared,  the 
family  life  with  its  attractions  and  its  virtues 
continued  to  maintain  a  wholesome  influence, 
which  has  indeed  never  since  been  lost.  (See 
Oilman,  Hist.  Christ,  iii.  134.) 

But  to  look  more  closely  at  the  family  life  of 
Christianity,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  abne- 
gation of  idolatry  caused  a  displacement  of  the 
household  and  hearth  gods — the  Penates  and 
Litres  of  the  Romans, — together  with  all  family 
rites  which  savoured  of  idol  worship,  and  a  sub- 
stitution of  Christian  observances  in  their  stead. 
And  as  it  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  of  reli- 
gious Romans  to  offer  their  prayers  the  Arst 
thing  in  the  morning,  in  the  Lararium,  or  house- 
hold shrine  (Lampridius,  Alex.  Sever.  29.  31)  ; 
so  family  prayer,  in  which  the  different  members 
of  A  Christian  household  joined,  appears  to  have 
had  its  place  from  the  beginning  of  the  new 
religion.  Such  united  prayer  seems  to  be  alluded 
to  in  the  remark,  "that  your  prayers  be  not 
hindered''  (I  Pet.  iii.  7).  And  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  at  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
testifies  to  the  same  thing  when,  commenting  on 
the  words,  **  where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name,"  he  says  that  the  three 
mean  a  husband,  a  wife,  and  a  child  (ii^Spo,  <cal 
yvvouKOf  Koi  TiKvow  Tohs  rpui  Xiyci,  Utromat. 
iii.  10).  And  the  same  author  speaks  expressly 
of  **  prayer  and  reading  of  the  Sci'iptures  {titxv 
Mul  kwaywwais)  In  Christian  families  (^Paedag.  ii. 
194). 

It  is  evident  from  the  words  of  Tertullian  (ad 
Ujcorem,  ii.  4)  and  subsequently  of  Cypruin  [De 
jLapsiSj  c.  26)  that  Christians  were  in  the  habit 
of  taking  home  portions  of  the  eucharistic  bread, 
And  eating  a  small  piece  of  it  every  morning,  as 
Ml  act  of  devotion  [Eulogiae,  p.  629]. 

The  practice  also  of  making  the  sign  of  the 
CffOM   cpcB  the   forehead,   to   which  at  a  later 


period  so  much  efficacy  w&s  suf  erstitiootly 
ascribed,  had  become  before  the  bcgiuning  of  tkt 
third  century  a  perpetually  repeated  ceremony 
in  Christian  families,  being  used  **  on  getting  up 
and  going  to  bed,  on  putting  on  their  clothes  or 
their  shoes,  on  walking  out  or  sitting  down,  at 
table  or  at  the  bath  ;**  in  short  in  every  act  or 
movement  of  the  day  (see  Tertullian  de  Cor.  Mil, 
§  3).  This  little  symbolical  action  may  in  the 
early  times  have  been  a  useful  memento  to 
Christians  in  the  midst  of  so  many  things  of  a 
contrary  tendency,  however  much,  like  some 
other  practices  once  innocent  and  salutary,  it 
was  subsequently  used  in  the  service  of  formalism 
and  error.  And  the  same  desire  of  being  con* 
stantly  reminded  of  their  (Christian  position  led 
them  to  adorn  their  goblets  with  the  figure  of  a 
shepherd  carrying  a  lamb,  and  their  seal-rings 
with  a  dove,  an  anchor,  and  other  similai 
devices.     (Neander,  Hist.  Christ,  p.  399.) 

Besides  these  there  were  other  domestic 
observances  which  from  time  to  time  interested 
the  piety  as  well  as  the  natural  affections  of 
Christian  households,  especially  those  which 
were  connected  with  the  baptism  of  children, 
marriages,  and  funerals,  more  particularly  noticed 
in  separate  articles  [Baptism,  Children,  Mar- 
riage, Burial].  Christians  cherished  the  me- 
mory of  departed  relatives  as  those  with  whom 
they  trusted  to  be  reunited  in  rest  and  glory, 
and  not  unfrequently  held  family  banquets  over 
their  remains  in  a  room  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose [Cella  Memoriae]. 

But  besides  those  festivals  which  were  exclu 
sively  Christian,  there  were  some  celebrations  ol 
an  older  date,  in  which,  as  they  were  not  mixed 
up  with  any  idolatrous  rites.  Christian  families 
might  unite  with  their  pagan  neighbours,  and 
which  they  might  retain  for  their  own  use. 
Even  Tertullian,  who  was  so  strict  in  forbidding 
all  semblance  of  participation  in  idol  worship, 
saw  no  objection  to  Christians  joining  in  tha 
domestic  ceremony  of  **  putting  on  the  toga 
virilis,''  which  corresponded  with  our  "  cominf 
of  age,'*  or  to  their  being  present  at  weddings,  oi 
the  "  naming  of  children ''  {Nominalia  or  JHes 
lustrici;  Tertul.  de  Idolol.  16). 

As  the  facility  of  divorce  was  a  primary  prin* 
ciple  of  corruption  in  Roman  social  and  family 
life ;  so  Christianity,  having  invested  marriage 
with  a  religious  sanctity,  and  not  allowing 
divorcement  under  any  circumstances,  except 
those  mentioned  by  Chrbt  himself,  drew  more 
closely  together  not  only  the  husband  and  wife, 
but  all  other  members  of  the  family. 

The  relationship  between  parents  and  children 
was  greatly  influenced  for  good.  The  barbarous 
practice  of  infanticide,  which  prevailed  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  immediately  dis- 
continued. Under  the  old  Koman  law  parents 
might  at  any  time  put  their  children  to  death, 
or  sell  them  as  slaves ;  but  this  severity  was  at 
once  voluntarily  softened  in  Christian  families; 
and  the  power  was  afterwards  taken  away  by 
Christian  emperors;  who  further  directed  that 
in  cases  of  great  poverty,  when  parents  might 
be  tempted  to  sell  their  children,  relief  might 
be  given  them  out  of  the  public  revenues,  thus 
affording  an  example  of  an  incipient  poor-law 
{Cod.  Theod.  vi.  27,  in  Bingham,  xvi.  ix.  1). 

Parental  authority,  however,  and  familv  ties 
were  strongly   upheld.     Children  were   not  •>• 
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lowed  to  marry  without  the  consent  of  their 
parents  (Tertul.  ad  Uxor,  ii.  9),  and,  nnder  the 
Christian  emperors,  in  the  case  of  daughters  thas 
marrying,  the  most  dreadful  punishments  were 
ordered  to  be  inflicted  on  all  who  were  consenting 
parties  to  the  marriage  {Cod,  l%eod.  ix.  24). 

The  education  of  their  children  assumed  a  new 
interest  with  Christian  parents,  but  at  the  same 
time  caused  them  new  anxieties  and  cares ;  since 
in  *'  bringing  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord,"  it  was  needful,  more 
especially  in  the  earlier  times,  to  guard  them 
from  the  evil  influences  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  lived, — from  the  contact  of  idolatry  all 
around  them, — from  the  contagion  of  companions 
on  every  side.  Further  difficulties  too  presented 
themselves  in  connection  with  the  future  occu- 
pation of  their  children,  inasmuch  as  many  em- 
ployments open  to  others  were  closed  against 
them.  For  a  Christian  had  to  avoid  all  the 
numerous  trades  and  arts  which  were  connected 
with  idols  and  idol-worship,  together  with  some 
offices  of  civil  and  military  life. 

While  children  were  young  their  snperin- 
tendance  and  education  engaged  especially  tne 
mother's  care  and  vigilance ;  but  besides  this 
and  other  strictly  domestic  duties,  it  was  usual 
for  CliHstian  women  to  devote  a  portion  of  their 
time  to  doing  good  beyond  their  own  homes ; 
and  Tertullian  shows  that  in  his  days  it  was  ex- 
pected, as  a  matter  of  course,  that  they  would 
attend  on  the  sick,  go  round  to  the  houses  of  the 
poor,  relieve  the  needy,  and  visit  imprisoned 
martyi*s  (Tertul.  ad  Uxor,  ii.  4). 

One  source  of  uneasiness  was,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, introduced  into  the  household  in  Christian 
times,  which  had  not  existed  previously.  After 
the  institution  of  monastic  orders,  a  husband,  a 
wife,  or  a  child  might  desire  to  adopt  the  "re- 
ligious "  Kfe,  even  without  the  consent  of  those 
who  had  a  claim  upon  their  services  and  society. 
Where  the  persons  interested  consented,  as  in 
the  cases  of  Ammon  and  his  wife  (Socratea,  H.  E. 
iv.  23 ;  Palladius,  Hist.  Lausiac,  c.  8X  and  of 
Martianus  and  Maxima  (Victor  Uticensis  [or 
Vitensis],  De  Persec.  Vandal,  i.  5),  no  harm  was 
done ;  but  in  many  cases  monastic  fanaticism  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  households  and  sundered 
their  members.  It  is  evident  from  the  references 
to  the  matter  (for  instance)  by  Paulinus  {Epist. 
14,  ad  Celaut.)  and  Augustine  {Epist.  45  [al. 
127],  Armentario  et  Pauiinae;  Epist,  199  [al. 
262],  ad  Ecdiciam),  that  in  the  4th  century  the 
question  of  the  relative  claims  of  domestic  duty 
and  ascetic  life  was  felt  to  be  a  pressing  one. 
Basil  the  Great  in  the  Larger  Rule  (Qu.  12) 
directs  that  a  married  person  offering  to  enter  a 
monastery  should  be  questioned  as  to  the  con- 
sent of  the  other  party ;  yet  he  thinks  that  the 
precept  about  hating  father,  mother,  wife,  or 
children  to  be  Christ's  disciple  (Luke  xiv.  26) 
applies  to  this  case ;  and  in  another  place  {Epist, 
45,  ad  Monachum  Lapsum)  he  certainly  mentions 
a  man's  declining  domestic  cares  and  the  society 
of  his  yoke-fellow,  for  an  ascetic  life,  without 
the  smallest  censure.  Jerome  {EpiH.  14,  ad 
Neliud.)  expresses  similar  views.  The  feeling  of 
the  church  on  this  subject  was  distinctly  pro- 
nounced in  the  6th  century,  for  the  legislation 
of  Justinian  (Codex,  lib.  i.  tit.  3,  De  Episc.  et 
Cler.  leg.  53)  allowed  married  persons  to  desert 
their  yoke-fellows  for  **  religion  "  with  impunity, 


and  to  reclaim  their  own  fortunes.  So  in  thi 
case  of  children.  The  council  of  Gaagra  in  the 
4th  century  (c  16)  anathematized  children— 
especially  children  of  Christians — who  should 
withdraw  ftt>m  their  parents  on  pretence  of  re- 
ligion (Btoatfitlas)  and  refuse  them  due  honour. 
So  Basil  {Reg.  Maj.  qn.  15)  enjoined  that  chil- 
dren should  not  be  received  into  monasteries  un- 
less offered  by  their  parents,  if  the  parents  were 
alive.  But  here  again  the  legislation  of  Justini;in 
(u.  8.  leg.  55)  betrays  the  presence  of  a  feelioj; 
that  ^  religion  "  might  override  domestic  obligst- 
tions,  in  that  it  forbids  parents  to  restrain  their 
children  from  becoming  monks  or  clerics,  or  to 
disinherit  them  for  that  cause  alone.  And  this 
feeling,  in  spite  of  the  not  unfrequent  protests 
of  jurists,  was  very  prevalent  from  that  time 
onward.  On  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  parenu 
to  devote  their  children  to  **  religion  "  oecime 
in  time  almost  absolute ;  they  who  had  been 
devoted  by  their  parents  were  as  much  bound  as 
those  who  had  entered  of  their  own  accord  in 
mature  age  {Cone,  Toiet,  IV.  c  49,  a.d.  633 ; 
see  Oblati). 

In  our  view  of  the  family  life  of  (Christians, 
their  use  of  music  and  singing  must  not  be  un- 
noticed. Among  the  Greeks  especially,  and  to 
some  extent  among  the  Romans  also,  their  songs 
occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  their  social  life. 
These,  however,  from  their  generally  expressing 
and  encouraging  some  of  the  worst  evils  of  the 
old  religions,  could  not  be  used  in  the  Christian 
family  circle.  But  the  want  was  rapidly  sup- 
plied. Christian  songs  and  hymns  were  soon 
composed  and  extensively  multiplied ;  and  these 
became  an  abundant  source  of  recreation  to  all 
the  members  of  the  household,  while  at  meal 
times,  and  in  all  family  or  friendly  unions,  ihej 
thus  expressed  their  habitual  faith,  and  hope, 
and  joy. 

Before  Christianity  became  the  prevailing  and 
established  religion,  families  were  in  continual 
danger  of  being  molested  by  popular  violence, 
and  of  being  utterly  broken  up  in  times  of  legal- 
ised persecution.  But  besides  these  dangers  and 
troubles  there  were  sometimes  others  hardly 
less  painful  within  the  family  itself,  when  only 
a  part  of  the  household  had  become  Christians. 
The  antagonism  and  consequent  discomfort,  if 
not  positive  misery,  must  then  have  been  almost 
perpetual ;  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  re- 
ligious faithfulness,  without  losing  family  affec- 
tion or  breaking  family  ties,  must  have  been 
very  great.  Jesus  himself  had  warned  his  dis- 
ciples beforehand  that  *'  a  man's  foes  might  be 
those  of  his  own  household ;"  and  that  his  re- 
ligion, in  such  cases,  might  bring  *^  not  peace  bat 
a  sword."  St.  Paul,  while  desirous  that  this 
difference  of  religion  should  not  actually  separate 
a  husband  and  wife,  admitted  that  it  would  and 
must  sometimes  have  this  effect.  Tertullian  (ui 
Uxor.  ii.  4)  describes  in  detail  the  sort  of  hin- 
drances, opposition,  and  ridicule,  which  a  Chris- 
tian woman  must  expect  if  she  married  a  hus- 
band who  was  an  unbeliever;  and  how  impos- 
sible she  would  And  it  to  fulfil  in  peace,  if  >he 
could  fulfll  at  all,  her  (^ristian  duties, — even  if 
nothing  worse  occurred.  But  in  times  of  perse- 
cution, or  of  any  strong  excitement  of  antichri»- 
tian  feeling,  it  was  not  merely  difficulties  and 
discomforts  that  had  to  be  encountered.  The 
strongest  words  of  Christ  were  then  ot\eB  liter* 


rAHILT— THR  HOLY 

»Il7  rtBlistJ,  nhfo  the  moit  powftrfal  nntiiral 
•ilTwIioDl  wire  shuttered,  and  ChristiaM  were 
betrnjcd  and  denounced  hjr  tbeir  neureit  raU- 
tiVBS  imd  given  op  to  the  peraecutor's  iwonJ. 
e«  an  esrlj  iaitiince  of  this  In  Jiutin  Murtvr, 
Apol.  ,i.  2.  [O.  A.  J.] 

FAMILY— THE  HOLY.  Th*  .abject  which 
bean  this  title  in  modern  ait  is  geocrsll;-  a 
(;ruap  cnoiiatiog  of  the  Virgin  Uother  bearing 
the  Sacrtd  lotiint,  of  St.  Joseph,  aod  frequently 
of  the  jonnger  St.  John  Baplist,  and  accuiDDalljr 
cfSt.  Eliubelb.     It  ia  frequcatl;  treat«l  in  an 

mainly  for  the  lake  of  opposing  the  age  of  St. 
Eliinbetb  or  maturilT  of  St.  Joseph,  to  tha  high 
ideal  of  faminine.  intsntlne,  or  joathful  beauty 
In  Ibe  Blessed  Virgin,  the  iatant  oi  St.  John. 
As  a  compl'ls  Kud  isDUl«)  gronp  of  this  kind 
the  subject  is  hardly  ever  treated  In  »rt  of  the 
earliest  Chriitiui  age,  unless  the  tbm  Uraoli 
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given  by  Martigny  (from  Bosio  Kama  Sa 
27H  ;  Mt  woodcut)  are  to  be  eonaiJereii  a 

Biisia,  Arioghi,  and  Bottari  coDSlder  the  group 
mx  an  ordinary  Christian  family  ID  the  altitude 
of  prayer,  and  IboDgh  th«  bay  Is  more  decidedly 
id  that  atlilude  than  «ith«r  the  father  or  the 
mulher.  ll<  meatioDs  another  lately  discovered, 
but  also  eomtwhat  conjeclaral  maDnmeDt,  in 
the  cemeterr  of  St.  Prl.icilla,  and  >ayi  that  the 
•ubject  occurs  on  sarcophagi  of  Ihe  South  of 
Frani-e,  naming  one  in  the  inuaeum  of  Aries, 
Ko.  -je,  where  Si.  Jowph  leads  the  Saviour  by 
the  baad  to  the  Virgin  Mother,  probably  repre- 

dtttli°wiih"ui?"      '         "'"^    [R.Sl°J.T./ 


FAS.      [FLiBELMIM.] 

FAN'ATICl.  From  their  frcqnen ting  fjno, 
shrines  of  heathen  deities,  all  heathen  nere 
sometimei  called  *>  (aiat ici  " ;  thns  Clovii  be- 
fore his  conversion,  .<■  said  {Qtila  Rtg.  Frane. 
c  1<>),  to  have  been  "  ranallcus  ft  pigBUUs."  In 
a  special  sense,  prieats  of  idol  -  templea  were 
'•fanJtid"(Ito  Magirter  on  Prudent iua,  quoted 
by  Ducaoge,  s.r.) ;  and  those  who  professed  to 
prophesy  by  the  aid  of  the  demon  attached  to 
theplaec  f^iORCiui;  aiitl  see  Jerome  on  lujab, 


!,  and  Augustine  on  Psalm  40^;  tJint  wen 

condemDed  witb  others  who  piaofiwd  such  ifil 

arU  (Cixfe,  lib.  ii.  tit.  16,  L  4;  Hh^  Biirakx. 

T. ;  Bingham's  A»l.  ivL  t.  4).  [C] 

FANDILA,  presbyter,  martyr  at  Cordoit; 

mmemornted  June  13  (MaH.  Uanardi). 

[W.  F.  Q.] 
PANON.  (1.)  A  hMd-dnaa  worn  by  tht 
ipe  when  bt  celebrated  mass  pontilically.  It 
U  described  by  Oampini  (  Vti.  Hon.  1.  236)  and 
Hacri  (HitroUx.  s.  v.)  aa  a  veil  variegKted,  like 
the  Mosaic  ephod,  with  fonr  colours,  aymbolising 
the  four  elements,  put  over  the  head  afler  tb* 
pope  was  vested  with  the  alb.  and  tied  round  the 
neck,  farming  a  kind  of  hood,  the  tiara  or  otlwr 
haad-dress  being  pat  on  above  it.  The  lower 
part  was  concealed  by  the  pkuitia  (Bona,  Btr. 
lAturg.  1.  24.  lli}.  Ciampini  gives  ^e  annexed 
figure  (Tom  a  small  braaa  atatue  on  the  doora  of 
the  oratory  of  St.  John  Baptist  at  the  Lalerali. 
At  thePsiiJanHRi  tha''CaeriinaDil 


(2.)  The  napkin  or  handkercbier,  noppWii, 
■uiiriuin,  used  by  the  priest  during  the  celebra- 
tioD  of  the  mass  to  wipe  away  penpiralion  from 
the  face,  Ac  (Bonn,  Rer.  Liturg.  i.  24.  5;  Rab. 
Uaar.  de  /uf.  CUr.  \.  18;  Angnati,  Hmd/xA. 
dr  OHat.  Anh.  ill.  504).     [P.aCiTeRaitIII.] 

(3.)  in  later  times  the  white  linen  cloth  in 
which  the  laity  made  their  obUtions  at  the  altar. 
^^Populas  dat  ohlationes  suaa,  id  est  panem  et 
vinam,  et  offerunt  cum  faiumitnu  candidu"  Orda 
Homaniit ;  "  cum  faaonibta  oSemnt,"  Amalar. 
<fe  offic.  Uitt. ;  Hartene,  A  EecL  nit.  lib.  i.  e.  4, 
§  B ;  Augusti,  a.  i.  ii.  64S.  The  word  It  eome- 
timea  erroneously  spelt  "thsones." 

(4.)  A  still  later  nse  of  the  word  ia  ftr  tha 
chnrch  bannen,"  veiilla  Eeclesiaatica,"  emploved 
in  processioDi.  Thia  ia  perhaps  not  earlier  ttaa 
the  French  and  Qerman  writers  of  the  Itth  ern- 
tury  (Augnsti,  u.  i.  in.  349,  355); 

(5.)  The  strings  or  lappets  of  ths  mitn  (Wil- 
lemin,  UofameMi  rnetfiti.  pk.  Sg,  7B,  90)  [K.  V.] 

FABA,Tirgln,  of  Heaoii  "NiUlia"  Dee.  T 
(Mart.  Uanardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FABO,  bishop,  and  conftesor  at  Heaoi ;  oouw 
metnorated  Oct.  26  iXarl.  Uanardi).  [W.  F.  Q.} 

FAST  OF  CHEIBT  IN  THE  DESEBT, 
THE,  ia  commemorated  in  the  Aethiopic  Calen- 
~  >T  on  Feb.  4  (Daniera  Cod&c,  iv.  252}.        [C] 

FA8TINQ  (nr<rr*'<>,  jejunivm,  abilinaUiay. 
Pastiog  was  total  or  partial  abstbenca  train  fac4 
for  a  certain  period;  it  also  aignilied  ahatinene* 
from  pleasure,  or  from  the  celehration  of  biitbdaye 
or  marriages  or  church  festivals  ;  and  U  had  tb« 
farther  spiritual  signilicatiDD  of  abatioenca  6tai 
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sin.  See  the  passages  collected  in  Gunning  (Lent 
Fadf  pp.  130-150)  on  the  spirituiil  meaning  of 
fiutin.^. 

1.  The  stated  fasts  of  the  Western  church 
were  these : 

(i.)  The  great  ante-paschal  Fast  of  Lext 
f^QuadraiesitHay, 

(ii.)  The  fasts  of  the  first,  fourth,  seventh,  and 
tenth  months,  called  also  Ember  Faots,  or  the 
fasts  of  the  four  seasons  (Jejunia  quatuor  tem- 
porum). 

(iii.)  The  weekly  fasts  of  the  Stations,  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday  (Jeria  quaria  et  sexta,  atationes, 
temijejuniay  rrr^s  icai  wapaffKfvff). 

(iv.)  The  Rogations  (rogationet  litanicu), 

(v.)  The  Vigils  or  Eves  of  holy  days  {pei-noc- 
tcUioneSf  pervtgilid). 

2.  The  Greek  church  kept  in  addition  to  Lent 
three  fasts  of  a  week  each:  1st  the  Fast  of 
the  Holy  Apostles,  immediately  after  Pentecost 
[Apostles*  Festivals  and  Fasts]  ;  2nd  the 
Fast  of  the  Holy  Mother  of  God  {Sanctae 
Deiparae)  in  August;  3rd  the  Fast  of  the 
Nt  tivity  (Suicer  Thesaurus  s.  v.  n^irrc/a;  Neale 
Introduction  to  Eastern  Church,  p.  731).  Some 
have  supposed  (Morinus  de  J'enit.y  Appendix, 
p.  124)  that  the  Fast  Sanctae  Deiparae  at  one 
period  lasted  forty  days,  and  began  originally  on 
6th  of  July  and  afterwards  on  1st  of  August, 
and  that  the  Fast  of  the  Nativity  was  also  one 
of  forty  days,  and  began  on  15th  of  November. 

3.  Other  fasts  had  only  a  local  or  partial 
observance.  The  council  of  Eliberis  (c.  23)  in- 
troduced into  Spain  fasts  of  superposition  (jeju- 
niorum  superpositiones)  for  every  month  in  the 
year  except  July  and  August.  It  does  not  appear 
on  what  days  of  the  month  they  were  kept,  but 
their  name  implies  that  they  were  something 
over  and  above  the  usual  fasting  days.  Bingham 
(Antiq.  zxi.  11  §  5)  quotes  from  Philastrius  the 
mention  of  a  fast  of  three  days  before  Epiphany. 
In  the  Dialogue  of  Egbert  of  York  (Haddan  and 
Stubbs*  Councils  and  Eccl.  Documents^  vol.  iii. 
p.  413)  there  is  the  appointment,  in  addition  to 
the  Ember  fasts,  of  a  period  of  twelve  days  before 
the  Nativity  to  be  spent  in  fastings,  watchings, 
prayers,  and  alms;  on  which  twelve  days  not 
only  were  the  clergy  but  laity  also,  with  their 
wives  and  households,  exhorted  to  resort  to  their 
confessors.  The  seventeenth  council  of  Toledo 
A.D.  694  (c.  6)  oi'ders  litany-fasts  (exomolo- 
geses)  to  be  kept  every  month  in  the  Spanish 
and  Gallic  churches  to  supplicate  "  for  the  safety 
of  the  sovereign,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
people,  and  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  devil  from  the  hearts  of  the 
faithful."  The  fasts  to  be  observed  throughout 
the  year  in  the  western  monasteries  are  given  in 
detail  by  the  second  council  of  Tours  (a.d.  567, 
c.  17) :  *^  From  Easter  to  Pentecost  let  dinner  be 
•ervcd  to  the  brothers  every  day  except  on  Ro- 
gation-days; after  Pentecost  let  them  fast  an 
tntire  week ;  thence  till  the  1st  of  August  let 
all,  except  those  who  are  suffering  from  illness, 
fast  three  days  a  week,  second,  fourth,  and 
iixth  days.  In  August  because  the  Misaa  Sane- 
iorum  is  daily  celebrated,  let  them  eat  their 
dinner ;  through  the  whole  of  September,  Octo- 
ber, and  November,  fast  three  days  a  week,  and 
in  Decembe.*  every  day  till  the  Nativity.  And 
btteanse  between  the  Nativity  and  the  Epiphany 
all  days  are  festivals,  with  the  exception  of  the 


three  when  private  litanies  are  to  be  aidf  t]Ny 
shall  eat  their  dinner;  and  from  Epiphany  it 
Lent  fast  three  days  a  week." 

4.  Special  fasting  was  occasionaJly  ordered  or 
advised  in  a  diocese  by  the  bishop,  as  TertiilliaB 
{de  Jejun.  c.  13),  after  he  became  a  Montamst 
unwillingly  bears  witness.  It  was  also  one  <rf 
the  means  used  for  preparing  for  the  reception 
of  a  sacred  ordinance.  Fasting  before  Holy  Com- 
munion, if  not  invariable,  had  become  a  common 
practice  in  the  4th  oentury  [Communion]]^  Fast- 
ing before  baptism  can  be  traced  to  a  much 
earlier  date.  Justin  Martyr  {Apohg,  L  61) 
mentions  among  the  customs  of  the  Christian 
church  that  candidates  '^are  taught  to  pray 
fasting,  we  fasting  and  praying  with  them.*'  Ter- 
tuUian  (de  Bapt.  c.  20)  exhorts  thoee  who  are 
about  to  receive  baptism  to  pray  with  frequent 
prayers  and  fastings.  And  the  fourth  council  of 
Carthage.  A.D.  398  (c.  85),  appoints  abstinence 
from  wine  and  meat  among  the  preparations  for 
baptism  (Apod.  Constt,  vii.  22).  The  only 
authority  which  Martene  (de  Bit.  riiL  4)  dis- 
covers for  the  practice  of  fasting  before  ordination 
is  from  Leo,  who  (Ep.  ad  Diosc.')  with  reference 
to  ordinations  taking  place  on  Sunday,  speaks  dP 
the  Saturday's  fast  continuing  both  for  candidates 
and  bishop  till  the  ordination  was  ov*r.  No 
notice  of  fasting  before  confirmation  is  to  be 
found  before  the  13th  century  (Martene  de  RiL 
iv.  1). 

5.  Penitential  Fasting.—For  the  first  500 
yean  fasting  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
imposed  as  a  special  penance,  or  to  have  taken 
place  of  other  penitential  exercises;  bat  in  all 
ages,  so  long  as  penitential  discipline  was  in 
force,  a  penitent  was  required  to  abstain  from 
delicacies  of  food  as  from  all  other  bodily  grati- 
fications during  his  period  of  punishment.  Ter- 
tuliian  (de  Pcnit.  c.  9)  defines  a  true  exomologe>i$ 
to  consist,  among  other  duties,  in  *"  the  use  of 
simple  things  for  meat  and  drink,  and  in  cherish- 
ing prayer  by  fasts."  Pacian  (I'araen,  ad  Penit. 
c.  19)  makes  his  penitent,  when  invited  to  a 
feast,  reply,  "These  things  belong  to  the  happy, 
but  as  for  me  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord.** 
In  the  6th  century  fasting  began  to  be  inflicted 
as  a  special  and  separate  mode  of  penance.  One 
of  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Agde,  a.d.  5^»6 
(c.  60),  appoints  to  those  who  lapse  into  here^, 
in  place  of  the  longer  term  of  penitence  allotted 
by  the  early  church,  a  fast  of  two  years,  to  be 
kept  on  the  third  day  of  the  week  without  any 
break ;  if  at  least  that  is  the  meaning  of  the 
rather  obscure  language  of  the  canon  (at  biennio 
tertio  sine  relaxatione  jejunent).  The  penance 
of  fasting  is  found  in  the  early  British  penitential 
canons  attributed  to  Gildas ;  and  in  the  Peni- 
tential of  Theodore  sentences  of  a  £sst  of  so  many 
days  or  weeks,  or  even  years,  are  very  oonimon 
(Penaentitil  I.  viii.  3,4,  8,  9;  xii.  8;  xiv.  9\ 
and  no  less  so  in  the  Penitential  of  Bede  (iii.  5; 
vii.  11),  and  in  that  of  Egbert  (iv.  6 ;  t.  3;  xiii. 
4).  The  crimes  for  which  these  sentences  were 
inflicted  in  these  early  English  penitential  books 
are  such  as  could  exist  only  among  a  people  just 
emerging  from  heathenism.  In  the  Penitential 
of  Theodore  (II.  xiv.  i.)  is  found  the  first  notice 
of  the  appointment  of  three  regular  fiuita  of  forty 
days  in  the  year  (tria  legitima  quadragesima), 
forty  days  before  Easter,  forty  days  before  the 
Nativity,  and  forty  days  alter  Pcntecotfi.    The 
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Rule  of  Chrodegang  (c  32)  with  reference  to  the 
•a me  observance,  orders  confessions  to  he  made 
at  each  of  these  three  annual  quadragesimal  fasts. 
And  the  Capitularies  of  Charles  the  Great  (vi. 
184)  repeat  in  identical  words  the  injunction  of 
Theodore  on  the  three  quadragesimal  fasts,  and 
add  that  **  although  some  of  them  lack  canonical 
authority,  yet  it  is  well  for  all  of  us  together  to 
observe  this  custom  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  the  people  and  of  our  forefathers.*' 
These  fasts  were  probably  first  appointed  as 
appropriate  penitential  seasons  for  the  perform- 
ance of  long  periods  of  penance ;  afterwards,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  canon  in  the  Capitu- 
laries, they  came  into  partial  use  with  the  people 
at  large.  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  existed 
earlier  than  the  7th  century,  for  the  councils 
prior  to  Theodore  which  are  strict  in  ordering 
the  people  to  keep  Lent  (e.g.  Cone,  Agath,  c.  12 ; 
4  Cone,  Aurelian,  c.  2),  contain  no  hint  of  there 
being  more  than  one  such  season  in  the  year ; 
and  the  canon  of  the  second  council  of  Tours 
which  enumerates  the  fasts  of  the  monks,  and 
approaches  nearer  the  time  of  Theodore,  evidently 
recognises  no  Pentecostal  Quadragesima,  for  it 
orders  monks,  whose  self-denial  would  be  more 
severe  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  church,  to  fast 
only  three  days  a  week  from  Pentecost  till 
August.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  Theodore 
introduced  these  as  penitential  fasts  into  the 
Western  church  from  the  East,  for  in  the  Greek 
Penitential  of  Joannes  Jejunator  two  fasts  of 
forty  days  in  addition  to  Lent  are  imposed  upon 
penitents,  the  former  of  which  was  called  the 
Quadragesima  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the 
latter  the  Quadragesima  of  St.  Philip.  One  of 
the  councils  of  the  Carlovingian  kings,  about 
A.D.  821  (Cone,  apud  viltam  Theodonis  cc  2-5) 
held  for  the  purpose  of  devising  means  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  clergy,  inflicts  five  quadragesimal 
fists  on  any  one  slandering  or  wounding  a  sub- 
deacon,  six  on  the  slanderer  of  a  deacon,  twelve 
of  a  priest,  and  a  lifelong  fast  on  the  slanderer  of 
a  bishop.  Even  after  absolution,  a  penitent  was 
sometimes  ordered  to  fast  one  day  a  week  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life — a  sentence  opposed  to  the 
earlier  practice,  by  which  admission  to  commu- 
nion was  a  sign  of  the  forgiveness  of  all  past 
offences. 

The  penitential  fasts  were  observed  with 
variouK  degrees  of  severity.  In  the  East  the 
Penitential  of  Joannes  Jejunator  allows  penitents 
on  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  days  of  the  week 
to  eat  oil  and  beans  with  oil,  but  orders  them  to 
abstain  from  cheese,  eggs,  flesh,  and  fish  ;  on  the 
third  and  fifth  days  eat  everything  freely  except 
flesh ;  and  on  the  first  and  seventh  days  use 
wine  and  flesh  as  if  under  no  punishment.  In 
the  Anglo-Saxon  church  Egbert  {Penitential  iv. 
15)  directs  penitents  to  fiist  three  days  each 
week,  without  s()ecifying  the  days,  from  wine, 
inc.'iil  (medo),  and  flesh,  till  the  evening,  and  eat 
only  dry  food  ;  and  also  keep  three  quadragesimal 
fasts  in  the  year  on  dry  food,  two  days  a  week 
till  the  evening,  and  three  days  till  three 
o'clock.  Burchard  {Decret.  xix.  9,  10)  referring 
to  this  direction  from  the  Penitential,  states  the 
following  to  have  been  the  manner  in  which  a 
fast  of  two  years  on  bread  ana  water  was  kept. 
^  For  first  year  fast  three  days  in  each  week, 
second,  fourth,  and  sixth,  on  bi*ead  and  water  ; 
•sad  three  days,  third,  fifth,  and  seventh,  abstain 


from  wine,  mead  (medo),  beer  flavoured  with 
honey  (mellita  cervisia)  flesh  and  blood,  cheese, 
eggs,  and  rich  fish  of  various  sorts,  and  eat  only 
■mall  fish  if  they  are  to  be  got,  but  if  not,  fish 
of  one  kind  only,  and  beans,  and  herbs,  and 
apples,  and  drink  beer."  This  list  makes  no 
mention  of  Lent,  betause  it  is  assumed  to  be 
spent  entirely  on  bread  and  water.  *'  The  next 
year  the  penitent  should  fast  two  days,  second 
and  fourth,  till  the  evening,  and  then  refresh 
himself  with  dry  food,  i.e,  bread  and  dry  cooked 
beans,  or  apples,  or  raw  herbs ;  let  him  select 
one  of  these  three,  and  drink  beer  sparingly ;  on 
the  sixth  day  let  him  fast  on  bread  and  water." 
In  some  cases  no  additional  time  of  abstinence 
was  imposed,  but  only  a  greater  rigour  during 
the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  fasts.  A  very  old 
sacramentary,  assigned  by  Morinus  to  the  8th  cen- 
tury, directs  the  actual  incarceration  of  a  penitent 
through  Lent;  **Take  him  in  the  morning  of 
the  first  day  of  Lent  and  cover  him  with  ashes, 
and  pray  for  him,  and  shut  him  up  till  the 
Thursday  of  Holy  Week  (feria  quinta  in  coena 
Domini),  and  on  the  Thursday  of  Holy  Week  he 
may  come  forth  from  the  place  in  which  he  has 
performed  his  penance."  A  Gothic  codex  from 
the  monastery  of  Kemigius  of  Rheims,  dating 
probably  from  the  next  century,  also  orders 
imprisonment  through  Lent,  but  instead  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  penitent  being  covered  with 
ashes,  directs  that  a  few  should  be  sprinkled  on 
his  head,  and  that  they  should  be  blessed,  lliis 
severity  was  relaxed  before  the  10th  century, 
and  penitents  were  assigned  a  parish  or  district 
in  which  to  confine  themselves  through  Lent. 
But  both  incarceration  and  confinement  within 
'  bounds  were  deviations  from  an  older  practice  of 
shutting  up  a  penitent  in  a  monastery  (1  Cono, 
Matiscon.  cc.  5,  8). 

6.  Exemptions  from  Fasting. — A  superstitious 
abstinence  from  flesh  and  wine  on  pretence  of 
keeping  a  stricter  fast  was  forbidden.  The 
Apistoiicai  Canons  (cc.  52,  53)  direct  that  if  any 
of  the  clergy  abstain  from  marriage,  flesh,  or 
wine,  not  for  exercise,  but  abhorrence,  forgetting 
that  God  made  all  things  very  good,  they  shall 
be  deposed  {Cone.  Ancyr.  c  14;  Cone.  Oangr,  c. 
2).  The  first  council  of  Braga,  A.D.  563  (c.  14), 
orders,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  clergy 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  abstaining  from 
meat,  to  eat  vegetables  boiled  with  meat,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  being  infected 
with  the  Priscillian  heresy. 

Fasting  was  strictly  forbidden  on  all  Sundava 
throughout  the  year  in  every  part  of  the  church. 
The  reason  of  this  prohibition  was  that  fasting 
was  held  inconsistent  with  the  observance  of  so 
high  a  festival.    [Lord's  Day.] 

The  observance  of  Saturday  was,  as  is  well 
known,  one  of  the  points  in  dispute  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  lu  the  East 
it  was  always  observed  as  a  festival,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Paschal  Vigil,  the  Great  Sabbaift, 
in  which  Christ  lay  in  the  grave,  whieh  was 
kept  as  a  fast  both  in  East  and  West  (Apos^. 
Constt.  ii.  59 ;  v.  15,  20  ;  vii.  23  ;  viii.  33 ;  Cone. 
LaocL  cc  49v  51 ;  Cone,  in  Trull,  c  55).  [Sab- 
bath.] 

It  was  not  customary  to  fast  on  any  festivals, 
nor  consequently  to  hold  festivals  during  seasons 
of  fasting.  The  council  of  I^odicea,  A.D.  320 
(c.   bl)j  forbids   the  celebration  of  festivals  9i 
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mtLrtjn  in  Lent,  bat  orden  them  to  be  kept  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Another  canon  (c.  52) 
forbids  the  celebration  of  marriages  or  birthdays 
in  Lent.  The  Greek  church  held  no  festival 
through  Lent  except  the  Annunciation,  a  festival 
which  the  tenth  cooncil  of  Toledo,  A-D.  656  (c.  1), 
ordered  to  be  held  eight  days  before  Christmas. 
[Mary  the  Virgin,  Festivals  of.]  The 
church  at  Milan  held  no  missa  aanctorum  what- 
ever throughout  Lent. 

The  non-observance  of  a  fast  was  permitted  in 
the  case  of  weakness  or  sickness  {Apost.  Can,  68, 
2  CoHC.  Turon,  c.  17).  To  these  grounds  of 
excuse  the  eighth  council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  653  (c.  9), 
adds  old  age  or  strong  necessity.  The  council  of 
Eliberis  (c  23)  had  allowed  the  Spanish  churches 
to  omit  the  monthly  fiuts  in  the  sultry  heat  of 
July  and  August. 

7.  Manner  of  Fasting, — A  fast  day  in  the  early 
church  was  kept  by  a  literal  abstinence  from 
food  till  the  evening,  and  then  a  simple  meal  was 
eaten.  Ambrose  {de  EUa  et  Jejun,  c  10)  speaks 
of  the  fast  during  Lent  continuing  through  the 
whole  day;  and  Chrysostom  (Horn.  6  in  Gen. 
p.  60 ;  Bom,  8  in  Gen.  p.  79)  rebukes  the  folly 
of  those  who  abstain  all  day  ^om  food  and  do  not 
abstain  from  sin.  There  was  no  restriction  upon 
the  kind  of  food  eaten  at  the  evening  meal, 

Provided  only  it  was  partaken  of  sparingly, 
[any,  no  doubt,  refused  meat  or  wine  during 
the  greater  fasts,  and  contented  themselves  with 
bread  and  water,  Xerophagia  (TertuUian  de  Jejun. 
ell);  but  that  there  was  no  settled  rule,  and 
that  the  choice  of  diet  was  left  very  much  to 
individual  discretion  is  evident  from  the  account 
given  by  Socrates  (H.  E.  v.  22)  of  the  variety  of 
the  observances  of  the  Western  church  ;  **  some 
abstain  from  every  sort  of  creature  that  has  life ; 
others  eat  iish  only  of  living  creatures;  others 
eat  biitls  as  w<^'l  as  Hsh,  because,  according  to 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  they  too 
sprung  from  the  water;  others  abstain  from 
fruit  covered  with  a  hard  shell,  and  from  eg^ ; 
some  eat  dry  bread  only,  others  not  even  that ; 
others  again  when  they  have  fasted  till  three 
o'clock  eat  varieties  of  food."  The  Greek 
church  kept  Lent  very  strictly,  eating  neither 
fish,  nor  eggs,  nor  milk,  nor  oil ;  but  on  the 
other  fasts,  except  on  the  fourth  and  sixth  days, 
these  were  allowed.  The  great  Sabbath  fast  of 
the  Paschal  Vigil  was  sustained  not  only  till  the 
evening,  but  till  cockcrowing  on  Easter  morning 
(Apost.  Const.  V.  18).  But  the  other  appointed 
Masons  were  kept  with  less  rigour  than  that  of 
Lent,  and  the  fast,  instead  of  continuing  till  the 
evening  meal,  was  broken  at  the  ninth  hour 
(three  o*clock),  the  hour  on  which  our  Lord 
expired  on  the  cross.  This  was  the  hour  at 
which  the  fast  of  the  Stations  ceased  (Epiphanius 
Expos.  Fid.  c.  22).  And  the  English  council  of 
Clovesho,  A.D.  747  (c.  16),  orders  the  Rogations 
to  be  kept  till  three  o'clock.  The  food  which 
was  thus  saved  by  abridging  the  number  of 
meals  it  was  considered  a  pious  act  to  bestow 
upon  the  poor  (Origen,  Horn.  10.  m  Levit, ;  Leo, 
Serm.  3  de  Jejun,  Pentecost.;  Chrysol.  Sertn, 
8  de  Jejun,).  Another  practice  mentioned  by 
TertuUian  (de  Orat.  c.  18)  was  refraining  from 
the  kiss  of  peace  while  a  fast  lasted.  A  change 
of  dress  during  fasting  was  confined  chiefly  to 
penitents  [l^tiNiTKNCK],  although  Teriullian 
(Apol'Mj.  c.  40),  if  his  language   is  not  merely 


rhetoricaL  spemks  of  pious  ChiistiAns  In  eootml 
with  heathen  self-andulgence,  **  being  dried  sf 
with  fasting  and  prostrating  themselves  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes.**  And  at  a  much  Later  date  tht 
council  of  Mayenoe,  A.D.  813  (c  33X  orden  the 
greater  Litany  to  be  observed  for  three  days  br 
all  Christians,  **  not  riding  i.or  clothed  in  ricL 
garments,  but  barefoot  and  clothed  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes.'*  [G.  M .] 

8.  Fast  after  Communion. — St.  Chrysostom, 
on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  speaks 
as  follows :  "  Before  receiving  thou  fiutest,  that 
thou  mayest  by  any  means  appear  worthy  oi 
the  communion.  But  when  thou  hast  received, 
it  being  thy  duty  to  persevere  in  self-control, 
thou  undoest  nil.  Not  that  sobriety  before  this 
and  afterwards  are  of  equal  importance.  For  it 
is  our  duty,  indeed,  to  exercise  self-control  at 
both  times,  but  especially  after  xeceiving  the 
Bridegroom ;  before  this  indeed  that  thou  mayest 
be  worthy  to  partake ;  but  afterwards  that  thoa 
mayest  not  be  found  unworthy  of  that  of  which 
thou  hast  partaken.  What !  Ought  we  to  fast 
after  partaking  ?  I  do  not  say  so,  nor  do  I  use 
constraint.  For  indeed  this  also  is  good,  but  I 
am  not  enforcing  it,  only  advising  yon  not  to  be 
self-indulgent  to  excess  (Horn,  xxvii.  ad  c  xi. 
V.  27.)  We  should  infer  from  this  passage  that 
the  hearers  of  St.  Chrysostom  neither  had  them- 
selves, nor  knew  of,  any  custom  of  abstaining 
from  ordinary  food,  for  however  chort  a  time, 
after  receiving  the  Holy  Communion.  Nor  hare 
we  any  evidence  that  his  advice  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  such  a  habit  in  the  members  of  the 
Greek  or  Oriental  churches.  In  the  West,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  meet  with  occasional  notices 
of  the  practice  from  the  6th  century  downwardj; 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  survived,  as  the  pious 
custom  of  a  few,  to  the  14th,  or  even  later.  A 
canon  of  the  council  of  M&con  held  in  585  con- 
tains the  earliest  reference,  if  the  writer  mistake 
not,  to  this  post-communion  fast.  We  give  the 
decree  in  full :  "  Whatever  relics  of  the  sacrifice^ 
shall  be  lefl  over  in  the  saerarium  af\er  the 
m^iss  is  finished,  let  innocent  children  be  brought 
to  the  church  on  Wednesday  or  Friday  by  him 
whose  business  it  is,  and,  let  them,  being  enjoinfd 
a  fast,  receive  the  said  relics  sprinkled  with 
wine"  (Can.  6;  Labb.  Cone.  torn.  v.  col.  982). 
Among  the  Forged  Decretals  is  an  epistle  pur- 
porting to  be  written  by  Clement  of  Rome  to 
St.  James  the  Lord's  brother.  The  greater  part 
of  this  epistle  appears  to  have  been  composed  in 
the  8th  century,  and  in  that  earlier  portion  we 
find  a  direction  to  this  efiect,  viz.  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  consecrated  elements  *'  is  not  to 
be  kept  till  the  morning,  but  is  by  the  care  uf 
the  clerks  to  be  consumed  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling. But  they  who  coosume  the  remainder  uf 
the  Lord's  body,  which  has  been  left  in  the 
saerarium,  are  not  to  assemble  forthwith  to 
partake  of  common  food,  nor  to  presume  to  mix 
food  with  the  holy  portion  ....  If  therefore 
the  Lord's  portion  be  given  to  them  at  an  early 
hour,  let  the  ministers  who  have  consumed  it  fast 
till  the  sixth ;  and  if  they  have  received  it  at 
the  third  or  the  fourth,  let  them  fast  till  even- 
ing *'  (I'raecepta  S,  Petri^  inter  Opp,  S.  Leonis,  ed. 
Bailer,  tom.  iii.  p.  674).  There  is  a  law  of 
Charlemagne,  a.d.  809,  with  this  heading, 
'* Touching  those  v?ho  have  commuLicatcd,  that 
they  wait  three  hours,  on  account  of  the  mixing 
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of  the  food.**    Th«  decree  itself  says  **  two  or 

three  hours''  {Capitularia  Regum  Franccnum^ 

torn.  i.  col.  1213.    Similarly  col.  1224).    Regino 

{De  Eccl.  Ditcipl.  lib.  1.  c.  cxcv.)  at  the  begin* 

niag  of  the  10th  century,  and  Gratian  {Deer.  P. 

iii.  Dist.  ii.  c  xxiii.)  in  the  12th  give  the  passage 

from  pseudo-Clement  as  above  quoted.     It  was 

therefore  well  known  during  the  latter  part  of 

the  Middle  Ages.     In  the  13th  century  we  find 

it  cited  from  Qratian  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  who 

acknowledges  the  principle,  while  he  declares  the 

rule  obsolete  (iS'umma  TheoL  P.  iii.  Qu.  Ixxz.  Art. 

viii.  ad  6m).  There  is,  however,  as  we  have  already 

intimated,  some  reason  to  think  that  the  practice 

which  Aquinas  evidently  considered  altogether 

gone  by  was  yet  observed  by  some  long  after  his 

time.     In  England   John  de  Burgo,  ▲.D.  1385, 

refers  to  our  subject  in  this  manner:   '* After 

taking  the  eucharist  it  is  meet  for  reverence 

thereof  to  abstain  for  some  time  from  food,  but 

not  very  long.     For  preparation  by  abstinence 

and  devotion  is  more  required  before  receiving 

the  eucharist  than  after.     For  the  sacrament  has 

its  effect  at  the  reception  itself,  and  therefore 

actual  devotion  is  required  then ;  but  after  the 

reception   habitual    devotion  sutfices"  {/'upilla 

Ocuiiy  P.  iv.  c.  viii.  ad  lit.  H.).     It  is  also  thus 

mentioned  by   Duranti,  who  was  murdered  by 

the  partiMins  of  the  League  in  1589,  **  Not  only 

ougiit  men  to  be  fasting  when  about  to  sacrifice 

and  communicate,  but  they  ought  also  in  honour 

of  the  sacrament  to  abstain  from  all  food  »ome 

time  after"  (De  Sit.  Eocl.  L.  ii.  c.  vii.  §  6.) 

[W.  E.  S.] 


6.  To  a  «>nfe8sor.  One  of  the  Benedicfmt 
rules  provided  that  no  monk  should  become  a 
spiritual  father  without  the  '^onsent  of  the 
abbot  (^Reg.  Tamat.  ▲.d.  circ&  570;  Migne's 
PatnA.  t.  66,  coll.  977> 

7.  The  title  ** father  of  fathers"  was  some- 
times assigned  to  eminent  bishops.  In  one  place 
it  is  given  to  the  apostle  Paul  (^Quaest.  ad  Ortho- 
dox, c  119,  apud  Justin  Mart.  Opp.y.  Athana- 
sius  {ad  So'Uar.  Vit.  Agent,  c.  1)  speaks  of 
Hosius  as  being  by  universal  consent  called  the 
father  of  bishops.  Gregory  Nazianzen  (prat.  19 ; 
De  Funeb.  Pair,  §  44)  says  that  his  father  was 
called  the  father  of  all  the  bishops  {kpxitp4as), 
Gregory  the  Great  {Epist.  vi.)  addresses  Lupus 
of  Troyes,  as  "father  of  fathers,  bishop  of 
bishops."  In  a  letter  from  the  African  bishop* 
which  was  read  at  the  1st  Lateran  council,  at 
the  close  of  the  epistle,  Theodore,  bishop  of  Rome, 
is  styled  "  father  of  fathers.*'  In  a  letter  read 
at  the  6th  council  of  Constantinople  (Act  13), 
Sergius  is  addressed  in  the  same  manner.  At  the 
2nd  council  of  Nice,  A.D.  787  (Act  &%  Gregory 
Kyssen  is  said  to  have  been  called  **  father  of 
fathers  "  by  universal  consent. 

8.  The  head  of  a  monastery  was  naturally 
called  Pater  by  Latins,  as  Abtyie  by  Orientals ; 
thus  Augustine  {De  Mor.  Eccl.  Cath.  i.  31) 
speaks  of  the  respect  to  be  paid  by  the  Decani  to 
the  one  "  quem  Pattern  appellant ;"  and  Gregory 
the  Great  {DkU.  i.  1 ;  cf.  ii.  3 ;  iii.  23)  s{>eaks 
of  one  who  was  ''Pater"  in  a  monastery  over 
200  monks.  [P.  0.] 

FAUSTA.    [EviLASius.] 


FATETER  {Pater),  1.  A  name  rhetorically 
given  to  the  priests  of  any  religion  (Arnobius, 
Adv.  Gent.  lib.  4,  c.  19). 

2.  Commonly  applied  to  Christian  bishops. 
Epiphanius  {Haeres.  Adv.  Aervtn.  n.  4)  says  that 
the  reason  of  the  title  is  that  by  their  right  of 
ordaining  they  beget  fathers  to  the  church. 
Jerome  (£/>.  52,  ad  Theoph.  ed.  Migne)  says  that 
bishops  are  content  with  their  own  honour,  for 
they  know  that  they  are  fathers  and  not  ioixls. 
Augustine  {Cutn/n.  in  Ps.  44)  says  that  the 
church  itself  calls  them  fathers.  Chrysostom 
{Horn.  3,  ad  Pop.  Antioc^u)  speaks  of  looking  to 
the  bishop's  throne  and  not  seeing  the  father 
u(K)n  it.  The  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice  are 
Uhually  cited  as  those  of  the  318  fathers  (/.  Cone. 
Sic.  I^roem. ;  I.  Cone.  Const(tntin.  c.  1). 

3.  To  a  godfather.  In  the  life  of  Epiphanius 
it  is  said  that  one  Lucian  became  his  father  in 
holy  baptism  {Epiph.  r«ta,  n.  8).  So  RutHnus 
(in  Hieron.  Invect.  c.  1)  says  that  the  same 
person  was  his  instructor  in  the  creed  and  his 
father. 

4.  It  is  said  that  Charles  Martel  sent  his  son 
Popin  to  Luitprand,  king  of  the  Lombards,  who 
cut  his  hair  according  to  custom,  "juxta  morem," 
and  thus  became  his  father,  "  ei  pater  efiPectus 
eiit"  (Paul us  DiacoDus,  Hist.  Longobard.  vi.  53). 

5.  To  the  priest  by  whom  baptism  was  ad- 
ministered. Avitus  of  Vienne  (//o/n.  de  Pogat.), 
says  that  Maniertus  was  both  his  predecessor 
and  his  spiritual  father  by  baptism,  "spiritalis 
a  baptismo  pater/*  So(Theodori  Cantuar.  Poeni- 
tentiaUy  II.  iv.  8)  it  i»  stated  that  one  father  is 
sufficient  to  administer  haptixm,  **  in  catechumeno 
et  (Mtnfirmatione  et  bapti^mo  unu^  potest  esse 
paler." 


FAUSTINU8.  (1)  Martyr  at  Brescia ;  com- 
memorated with  Jovita,  virgin,  Feb.  15  {Mart, 
Usuardi),  Feb.  16  {Mart.  Hieron.). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  Simplicius,  his 
brother,  and  Beatrix,  his  sister,  in  the  time  of 
Diocletian  ;  commemorated  July  29  {Mart, 
Eom.  Vvt.^  Hieron.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi,  Cai, 
AUatii  et  Frontonie). 

(8)  Martyr  at  Milan  in  the  time  of  Aurelius 
Coromodus;  commemorated  Aug.  7  {Mart.  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FAUSTU8.    (1)  [Felix  (5).] 

(2)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  Bonus  the  pres- 
byter, Maurus,  and  seven  others ;  commemorated 
Aug.  1  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(8)  Holy  Father,  A.D.  368 ;  commemorated 
Aug.  3  {Cat.  Byzant.y. 

(4)  Martyr  at  Milan ;  commemorated  Aug.  7 
{Mart.  Rom,  Vef). 

(6)  Saint,  at  Antioch;  commemorated  with 
Timotheus,  Sept.  8  {Mart.  Usuardi,  Hieron.). 

(6)  Martyr  at  CordoTa  with  Januarius  and 
Martialis ;  commemorated  Sept.  28  {Mart.  Rom. 
Vet,,  Adonis);  ''Pasaio"  Oct.  13  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(7)  Deacon  and  martyr ;  commemorated  Nov. 
19  {Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi) ;  with  Eusebius 
{Mart.  Rom,  Vet.). 

(8)  [DiU8  (2).]  [W.  F.  G.] 

FEASTS  OF  CHARITY.    [Agapae.] 

FEBRONIA.  (1)  With  Marina,  virgins ;  com- 
memorated  Sept.  24  {Cat.  Armen.). 

(2)  Martvr  at  Nisibis,  a.d.  28G;  commemorated 
June  j:.  {Cai.  By^ant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 


666  FEET,  WASHING  OF  FELIX 

FEET,  WASHING  OF.    [Baptibm,  §§  34,  Vitalis  and  Zeno ;  oommemonted  Feb.  14  (JM 

67;  Maundy  Thursday.]  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

FEILIBE,  THE,  of  Aenqus  the  Culdee.       (2)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Rome ;  oommemorsted 

The  word  Feilire,  deriyed  from  **  feil"  the  Irish  Jane  13  {Mart.  Jiom.  Frt.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Um- 

equivalent  of  rigilia,  is  applied  to  the  metrical  ardi).  fW.  F.  G.] 

festology  compowid  by  Aengns  the  Culdee  abont       FELIX.     (1)  Saint,  at  Heradea  ;    comme- 

the  year  780.     It  is  the  most  ancient  of  five  morated  with  Januarins,  Jan.  7  ^MarL  Hienm., 

martyrologies  belonging  to  Ireland.    The  others  Usuardi). 

mu.t  have  Wn  wntUn  after  845.    (2.)  That  of  ^i^^^„„(^  j'„.  14  (jfor*.  Som.  F«e.,  HlW, 

Maelmuire  ua  Gorman,  datmg    from    between  |>.^^    a^««<-  rT..«..^t   /7»/  n»^k.\ 

1156-1173.     (3.)  The  SalUir  na  Rann,  which,  ^«^«»  ^^^»*»'  ^"^^"^  ^'  ^^»^> 

however,  contains  only  four  Gaelic  entries ;  and       (8)  [Dativus  (1).J 

(4.)  The   Kalendar  of  the  Drummond   Missal,       (4)  [Hilaby  (2>] 

published  in  Bishop  Forbes'  Kalendars  of  the       ^5^  jj^^yr  at  Oaesarauguste  with  aeventeea 

Soottish  saints.  others:  Apodemus,  Ca«sianus,CeciLj«iu«,EvotB<, 

Of  the  personal  history  of  Aengus  we  know  F^^stus,   Fronto,  Januarius,  Julius,   Lupercus, 

that  he   was  educated  m    Cluain    Ednach    m  Matutinus,  Martialis,  OpUtua,  Primitirua,  Pub- 

Queen  s  County,   and   travelling  into  Munster  j.       Qointilianus,  Successus,  Urbaaiu ;  comme- 

founded  Disert  Aengusa  in  co.  Lmjenck.     At  the  ^jorated  April  16    {Mari,   Usuardi),   April  15 

time  of  the  expedition  of  king  Aedh  Oirdnidhe  /jf^^  Adonis) 
against  Leinster  in  799  he  wa.  «.iding  at  DU-  "  „f  Alerandria ;  oomtnemnnud  with 

ert  Bethec  near  Monasterevin.   Latterly  he  went  .  ^  /  \  ^^     v  -* .-    o:i^»      — .^  v:»^ 

to  abbot  Maelruain  at  Tamhlacht,  when  he  from  i^"^^^P^^/^fL^2i!l^ 

humility  concealed  his  gifts,  and  passing  himself  ^^  ^P"*  ^1  {Mart,  aeron.,  Adonw,  Ua«aH.> 
aa  a  serving  man  was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of       (7)  Presbyter,  martyr  at  Valence  in  France 

the  mill  and  kiln,  till  at  last  his  learning  was  with  Fortunatus  and  Achilleua,  deMX>ns;  eom- 

discovered  by  accident  memorated  April  23  (/^6.). 

The  Feilire  consists  of  three  parts.     1.  Five       (g)  Bishop,  martyr  at  Spoletum  tuder  Mazi- 

quatrains  invoking  a  blessing  on  the  poet  and  mian ;  commemorated  May  18  {MarL  UsuardlX 
o"  Z^^'K  ?•/  P^?*?//  220  quatrains;  and       ^^^  ^^^      .^  j^^^j^  ^^1^  Zoelli«s  Serviliw, 

3.    The   festology   itself  m   365  quatrains   for  ^^^^^^       ^^  jy^^^^    commemorated  May  24 

every  day   m  the   year  (0  Curry,  Early  Ecd.  {/k\ 

MSS.  of  Ireland,  pp.  359-371.  [A.  P.  F.]  ^  ^l^^  „  •  .    •     o  -j-  •  4-j  -uu 

J  *  t^r  ^  -*         ^0)  Saint,  m  Sardinia ;  commemorated  wHa 

FELICIANUS.     (1)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  Aemilius,  Priamus,Lucianus,  May  28  (Hart,  itoik 

Fortunatus,  Firmus,  and  Candidus ;  commemor-  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi)L 

ated  Feb.  2  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi).  ^^^  ^he  pope,  martyr   at    Rome  ander  th« 

(2)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  Primus  under  Dio-  emperor  Claudius;  commemorated  May  30  (JUorl 
cletian  and   Maximian ;   commemorated  June  9  Bom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(Mart.  R.m.  Vet.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi,  Co/.        .^g)  Martyr   in    Aquileia    with     Fortunatus 

Allatii  et  Frontonis,  Sacramentanum  Gregorii).  under  Diocletian  and  Maximian ;  **  Fassio  -  June 

(3)  [Victor (10).]  II  {lb.). 

(4)  Martyr  in  Lucania  with  Jacinctus,  Qui-  (18)  Presbyter,  martyr  in  Tuscany;  comiBe- 
ritus,  and  Lucius;  commemorated  Oct.  29  {Mart,  morated  June  23  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

Hieron.,  Usuardi).  ^^4^  Martyr  in  Campania  with  Aristo,  Cie- 

(5)  [ExsuPERius  (3).]                     [W.  F.  G.]  scentianus,    Eutychianus,   Felicissimua,  Jsstw, 
FELICISSIMA,   virgin,    martyr  at   Falari  Martia,  Sfmphorosa,  Urbanus,Md  ViUlis;  cwa- 

with   Gracilianus;    "Passio"  Aug.    12    {Mart,  memorated  July  2  (Jfor*.  Adonia,  Uauardi). 

Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.]         (15)  Son  of  Felicitas  (2X  martyr  in  the  time 

WT'T  TriTaonurTTo      /-ix  m .,.«.«. ^- /ox  t  ofAntoniuus;  commemorated  with  hb  six  bro 

FELICISSIMU8.    (1)  [Heeaclius  (3).]  ^^^^^  Alexander,  Januarius,   Martialis,  Philip, 

(2)  [Felix  (14>]  Siivanus,    ViUlis,   July  10  {Mart.  Mom.   r«t, 

(3)  [SiXTUS  (2).]  Bedae.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(4)  Martyr  in  Africa,  with  Rogatianus,  the  (16)  Martyr  in  Africa;  conunemorated  with 
presbvter,  under  Decius  and  Valerian ;  comma-  JaniLirius,  Marinus,  and  Nabor,  July  10  (Jfofi. 
morated  Oct.  26  {Mart.  Eont.  Vet.^  Adonis,  Usu-  Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

*rdi).  (17)  [SciLUTA.] 

(6)  Saint,  of  Perugia  in  Tuscany;  "Natalis**  (jg^  xhe  pope,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Cot- 
Nov.  24  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi).     [W.  F.  G.]  gtantius    Augustus ;     commemorated    J*ly    2» 

FELICITAS.    (1)  Martyr  at  Tuburbo  (at  {MaH.  Rom.  Vet.,   Bedae,   Usuardi);   --PaMio- 

Carthage,  Bede)  with  Perpetua,  Revocatua,  Sa-  Nov.  10 ;  deposition  Nov.  17  {Mart.  Adonis). 
turninus,  and  Secundolus,  under  Severus ;  com-       (19)  Martyr  at  Gerona  in  Spain ;  ccmmenMH 

memorated  March  7  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.^  rated  Aug.  1  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usiaxdi). 
Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuaixii,  Cat.  Bucher.).  ^^O)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  Aprilis,  >lsrtialis» 

(2)  Martyr  under  Antoninus ;  commemorated  Satuminus,  and   their  companions ;   i  ommeaio* 

Nov.  23  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Bedne,  Adonis,  rated  Aug.  22  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adoui, 

UsuardiV  [W.  F.  G.]  Usuardi). 

FELICULA.      (1)    Martyr  at  Rome  with       (21)  [Glorou'S  (4).1 
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(8S)  Prcsb}  ter,  martyr  it  Rome  with  Adauctus 
under  Diocletian  and  Maiimian ;  commemorated 
Aai;.  30  {Mart,  Rem,  Vet,^  Hieron.,  Adonis,  C«a- 
ardi,  Cal,  Aihtu  et  Frontonis), 

(88)  Bishop  of  Tubzoca,  martyr  at  Vennsia  in 
Apulia  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  with  Audactns 
and  Januarius,  presbyters,  Fortunatianus  and 
Septiminos,  readers ;  commemorated  Ang.  30 
(Mart.  Bedae),  Oct.  24  {Mart,  Bom.  Vet.,AdomB, 
Usuardi). 

(24)  Bishop,  martyr  in  Africa  with  Neme- 
cianos  and  Lucius,  bishops;  also  with  Datima, 
Felix,  Jader,  Litteus,  Polianus.  and  Victor,  under 
Decius  and  Valerian;  commemorated  Sept.  10 
{Mart,  Rom,  Vet,^  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(25)  [Felix  (24).] 

(26)  Martyr  at  Nuceria  with  Constantia,  nnder 
Nero;  commemorated  Sept.  19  {Mart,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

C27)  Martyr  at  Autun,  with  Andochins,  pres- 
(lyter,  and  Tyrsus,  deacon,  under  the  emperor 
Aurelian ;  commemorated  Sept.  24  {Mart,  Bedae, 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(28)  Bishop,  martyr  in  Africa  with  Cyprian 
and  4976  others,  under  Hunnericus ;  commemo- 
rated Oct.  12  {Mori.  Bom,  Vet,^  Adonis,  Usu- 
ardi). 

(29)  [EusEBius  (8).] 

(80)  Martyr  at  Toniza  in  Africa;  commemo- 
rated Nor.  6  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(81)  Bishop,  martyr  at  Nola  in  Campania  with 
thirty  others;  commemorated  Not.  15  {Mart. 
Rom,  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FEMORALIA  or  FEMINALIA.  These 
are  drawers  or  breeches  coveriDg  the  thighs  and 
loioH,  as  the  derivation  implies.  (See  Isidore 
Hispal.  Etf/m.  xix.  22.)  They  were  an  essential 
part  of  the  dress  of  the  Levitical  priesthood 
(Kx.  xxviii.  42,  43),  and  as  such  are  often  re- 
ferred to  by  the  fathers  (see  e.  g.  Jerome,  A'pist. 
64,  ad  Fabudam ;  i.  3(50,  ed.  Vallnrsi),  many  of 
whom  are  delighted  to  find  a  symbolical  meaning 
in  this  as  in  other  restmeuts. 

The  injunction  as  to  the  wearing  of  breeches 
during  divine  service  is  repeated  in  sundry 
monastic  rules.  Thus  the  Rule  of  Fructuosus, 
bishop  of  Bracara,  when  settling  the  dress  to 
l>e  worn  by  monks,  permits  the  use  of  femoral-a 
to  nil,  but  ^  mnxinie  his  qui  ministcrio  impli- 
<-«ntur  altaris"  {/fei/fUa  S.  Fnyiuusi,  c.  45:  in 
IfolAtenius,  Ctxiex  Rctjtiitiruin,  pirt  2,  p.  139,  ed. 
r.iris,  16t>3;  cf.  Grimlaici  Solitariorum  Regnhy 
c.  49;  op.  cU.  p.  341).  For  general  rules  as  to 
this  and  other  articles  of  monastic  dress  see 
Magibtri  Reguta,  c  81  {op.  cit.  p.  257).  The 
RtUf  of  St.  Benedict  enjoins  that  monks  who 
T«'«'re  going  on  a  journey  should  borrow  femoratia 
from  the  Vestiariunfij  and  on  their  return  should 
restore  th^m  thither  washed : — '*  ferooralia,  ii 
qui  dihgu.ntur  in  via,  de  Vestiario  accipiant,  qui 
r<*vertentes  Iota  ibi  restituant  **  (c  55 ;  p.  117,  ed. 
,  Venice,  1723).  For  further  references,  see  Du- 
caage's  Glostarimn,  s.  vv.,  and  Menard*s  note  to 
tiM  Concordia  Reguiarum   {Patrol,   ciii.   1235). 

[R.  S.] 

FENCING-MASTERS.  [Gladiators;  La- 

KMTAb.] 


FERETRUM,  a  bier  on  which  the  corpM^ 
after  washing,  was  placed  and  carried  to  burial 
[Burial  of  the  Dead].  It  was  at  a  rule  made 
of  wood,  in  which  Ambrose  (tVi  Luc,  tIL  14)  sees 
a  mystical  allusion  to  the  resurrection,  drawn 
from  the  miracle  at  Nain  (Durant.  de  BUib,  lib. 
i.  c  23).  The  feretrum  of  Constantine  the  Great 
appears  to  have  been  of  gold,  like  his  coffin 
(Euseb.  Vit.  CtMst,  lib.  It.  c.  66).  The  bier  waa 
covered  with  a  pall,  more  or  lees  costly,  accord- 
ing to  the  I'ank  of  the  deceased.  That  of  Con- 
stantine was  of  purple  {oKovpyuef  itKovfrylZi), 
That  of  Blesilla,  the  daughter  of  Paula,  was  of 
cloth  of  gold,  against  which  Jerome  remonstrated 
vehemently  as  an  unchristian  extravagance 
(Hieron.  Ep,  25).  Constantiae's  bier  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  circle  of  lights  burning  in  golden 
candlesticks  (Euseb.  u.  n.).  The  bier  was  carried 
to  the  grave  sometimes  by  relations  or  near 
friends,  somet'mes  by  officials  designated  to  that 
duty  {Copiataef  decani^  tecti(kirii\  and  in  the  case 
of  persons  of  high  dignity  or  sanctity  by  bishops 
and  nobles,  e,g.,  Basil  by  his  clergy  (Greg.  Mag. 
Or'it,  XX.),  his  sister  Macrina  by  Gregory  Nyssen, 
and  other  clergy  (Greg.  Nys.  Vit.  Macr.  torn.  ii. 
p.  201) ;  Paula,  by  the  bishops  of  Palestine, 
**  cervicem  feretro  subjicientibns  "  (Hieron.  Ep, 
27).  [E.  v.] 

FERIA.  The  proper  sense  of  this  word  is 
that  of  a  holyday,  of  a  festival  viewed  in  the 
aspect  of  a  day  of  freedom  from  worldly  business. 
It  is  in  this  meaning  that  we  find  the  word  in 
classical  Latin,  though  here  it  occurs  exclusively 
in  the  ])lural.  Besides  this,  however,  the  word 
has  been  used  in  a  special  sense  in  the  Christian 
church  from  very  early  times  to  denote  the  days 
of  the  week,  feria  secunda,  tertiot  &c,  for  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  &c. 

The  origin  of  this  system  of  notation  cannot 
be  stateti  with  absolute  certainty.  It  is  explained 
by  Ducange  {GlosS'irium,  s.  v.)  as  arising  from 
the  fact  that  the  week  following  Easter  I>By  was 
appointed  by  the  emperor  Constantine  to  be  ob- 
served as  one  continuous  festival,  and  that  origi- 
nally the  year  began  with  Easter.  Hence  the 
Monday,  Tuesday,  &c.,  of  Easter  Week  would  be 
respectively  sfvunda  ferin^  tertia  feria,  &c,  and 
in  this  way,  following  the  example  of  the  first 
week  of  the  year,  the  names  passed  to  all  other 
Mondays,  &c.,  of  the  year.  The  great  objection 
to  this  view,  which  seems  to  have  found  many 
supporters  (>ee  e.g.  Pelliccia,  De  Christianae  Ec" 
clesite  p<Mti^i,  i.  277,  ed.  Colon.  1829),  is  that 
long  before  the  time  of  Constantine  we  find  Ter- 
tullian  speaking  of  Wednesday  and  Friday  as 
quarta  and  eexta  feria  {dejejunio  adv.  Ptychioot, 
c.  2). 

It  seems  more  reasonable  to  explain  the  phrase 
as  being  akin  to  and  probably  derived  from  the 
Jewish  system  of  notation  under  which  such  an 
expression  as  e.g.  ^  ida  tAp  aafifidrttp  (Mark 
xvi.  2 ;  Acts  xx.  7,  and  often  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment) means  the  ^  first  day  of  the  week.'*  This 
extension  of  the  word  iiabbath,  which,  besides  the 
instances  adducible  from  the  New  Testament, 
occurs  also  in  the  Targums  (see  e.  g.  Esther  ii.  9), 
is  merely  a  natural  transference  of  a  word  from 
its  primary  meaning  of  the  point  of  time,  as  it 
were,  to  express  the  {)ei'iods  marked  out  by  such 
pointj>;    and  an  exact  parallel   is  found  in  the 

Hebrew    (Tin,  which    is    primarily   the    new 
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moon,  and  hence  the  month,  or  period  between  with  that  prepared  for  another,  and   may  bt 

two  new  moons.    The  real  feria  then  being  Sun-  said  to  make  the  bread  of  both  one.     The  enda- 

day,  the  other  days  of  the  week  are  reckoned  as  ristic  leaven  connected  successiTe  oelebratiov 

in  the  above  instances  with  reference  to  this.    On  with  each  other  in  the  same  manner,  and  was 

this  view  see  Heinichen  on  Eosebius,  Hist,  Ecctet.  at  the  same  time  a  token  of  union  between  ooa- 

(vol.  iii.  p.  87).    The  explanation  given  by  Dn-  gregations  locally  separated    from    each  other, 

rand  us  (^Rationale  divinonun  officiorum^  rii.  1.  11)  If  we  may  trust  to  the  Lib^r  PontiJicaKt,  the 

deserves  to  be  quoted,  though  of  course  not  ad-  custom  of  sending  the  Fermentum  to  the  serenl 

missible  as  a  solution — **  vocantur  ergo  feriae  a  churches  in  Rome  originated  with    Melchiadec 

feriando,  futa  toto  tempore  a  mtiis  feHari^  id  eat  a.d.  311.     The  same  authority  telb   us   that 

vacurey  ilebemuSj  non  quod  sit  a  necessariis  vitae  Siricius,  a.d.  385,  '*  ordained  that  no  presbyter 

operibus  feriandum."  should    celebrate     masses    through    the   whole 

With  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  the  name  week  unless  he  received  a  certified  (declaratumX 

Satibatwn  was  so  closely  associated  that  it  was  consecrated  (portion)  from   the   bishop  of  the 

nearly  always   used    instead    of  septima  ferioy  place  appointed  (for  a  station),  which  is  csll«d 

though  Ducange  (s.  V.)  gives  an  example  of  this  the  leaven"    (Anast.   Biblioth.  de    Vitis  P'/kt. 

last  phrase.     In  like  manner,  the  first  day  of  the  Rom.  nn.  32,  39,  pp.  12,  22).     The  custom  U 

week,  from  its  association  with  the  Resurrection,  noticed  at  some  length  in  a  letter  ascribed  to 

becjiTPf.   'the  Lord's  Day"  from  apostolic  times,  Innocent  I.,  a.d.  402,  but  apparently  compo>«il 

and  thus  though  the  phrase  prima  feria  does  now  by  a  later  and  inferior  writer.     From  this  docu- 

and  then  occur  (see  e.  g.  in  one  of  the  spurious  ment  we  learn  that  the  pope  '*  sent  the  leavtn 

sermons  once  attributed   to  Augustine,  Patrol,  per  titulos"  i.e.  the  churches  within  the  citr 

xxxix.  2005),  Dominica  is  the  regular  word  for  only  (those  without  being  in  the  subarbicariao 

Sunday  in  ancient  liturgies.   The  days,  however,  dioceses),  and  that  it  was    done   on  Sundayic 

from  Monday  tu  Friday  inclusive  are  habitually  '*  that  the  presbyters  who  on   that   day  coaid 

designated  as  sectinc/a/<;nki,&c.,  of  which  practice  not  meet  him  (in  worship)  on  account  of  the 

an  examination  of,  e.  g.,  the  Gregorian  Sacra-  people  committed  to  them,  might  net,  above  all 

mentiiry  will    furnish   abundant   examples.    A  on  that  day,  flsel  themselvM  cut  off  from  cnn- 

good  illustration,  showing  how  completely  the  munion  with  him  *'    (Innoc  Ep.  ad  DeoenL  ia 

word  feria  had  passed  into  this  new  sense,  is  fur-  Cigheri,  V,  PP.  Theolog.  Univ.  tom.  iv.  p.  178X 

nished  by  the  use  of  the  phrase  feriae  legitimae  The  writer  had  been  asked  by  another  bishop, 

m  the  Libri  Poenitentialea  of  Theodore  of  Tarsus  if  it  was  proper  to  send  the  Fermentum  about 

and  of  Bede,  as  when  for  some  offence  a  special  throtigh  a  diocese  (i.  e.  beyond  the  walls  of  aa 

fast  is  enjoined  *^  praeter  legitimas  ferias  **  (see  episcopal  city).    The  question  shows  that  the 

e.  g.  Patrol,  xcix.  968),  that  is,    in  addition  to  practice  had  spread.    In  the  writings  of  Gregory 

those  days  of  the  week  which  were  fasts  under  of  Tours,  A.D.  573,  we  meet  with  a  story  which 

all  circumstances.  proves  incidentally  that  it  was  not  unknown  in 

For  furthei   remarks  on  this  subject  see  Du-  France.     We  are  told  of  a  certain  deacon,  in  a 

cange's  Gtossarium,  (s.  v.\  and  Augusti*s  Hand-  town  in  Auvergne,  who,  **  when   the   time  to 

buck  der  christlichen  ArchSologief  i.  467  sqq.  offer  the  sacrifice  was  come,  having  taken  the 

[R.  S.]  tower  in  which  was  kept  the  mystery  of  the 

FERIALE8  (i.e.  Librx)  were  books  contain-  Jf  ^^*«  ^7'  ^|*°  J^J'l^  \*  ^  ,^\«  ^^^^  (^f 

ing  a  record   of  the  festivals  of  the  martyrs,  the  churchX  and  entered  the  temple  to  place  it 

Thus   Chromatins   and  Heliodorus,   writing   to  ^^^^J*  ^k*    ^' (^V;^' ^  ^'^P'^)-    ^ 
Jerome  (Hieron.  Epist.\  beg  him  to  search  for        ^^^^«  *.^*  ^"**^"  ^!?"!,''^*'***!»u**.?^" 

the  Feriales  from  the  archives  of  Eusebius  of  ance  was,  it  appears,  reduced  by  authority  to  a 

Caesarea,  as  a  guide  to  the  feast^iays  of  the  ^«^.^*>'«  »"  *^^  ^^^ ,  ^^^  }""  ""^  *^«;"*  f^ 

martyrs  [Calendar;  Martyrolooy]  (Ducange,  ??  ^*.^f  ^«."f^  ^^'^  *^. '^J?^°^   ^*>"»^  >^ 

my)  rry]  MabiUon  m  the  library  of  St.  Emmeran  at  Ratis- 

'''*  ^  *-^  bon,  the  following  statement  occurs:  "Tonch- 
FERMENTUM.  I.  The  earliest  Ordo  Ro-  ing  the  leaven,  which  he  mentions,  it  is  the 
manus  extant,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  custom  of  the  Romans  that  a  portion  be  re- 
the  ritual  of  Rome  in  the  age  of  Gregory  the  served  from  the  mass  which  is  sung  on  Maandr 
Great,  a.d.  590,  orders  a  portion  of  reserved  Thursday  and  the  Easter-Eve,  and  on  the  holy 
eucharist  (Sancta)  to  be  brought  into  the  church  day  of  Easter,  and  at  Pentecost,  and  on  the 
before  the  celebration  bv  a  subdeacon,  to  be  de-  holy  day  of  the  Lord's  Nativity,  throughout 
liveredby  him  to  the  archdeacon  after  the  canon,  the  year;  and  that  of  the  said  mass  there  be 
and  to  be  put  into  the  chalice  by  the  latter,  put  into  the  chalice,  everywhere  at  the  stations, 
saying,  ''The  Peace  of  the  Lord  be  with  you  if  the  pope  himself  be  not  present,  when  he 
alway."  {Ord.  R.  I.  nn.  8,  17,  18,  in  J/us.  Ital.  says,  The  Peace,  &c.  .  .  .  and  this  is  called  Fer- 
tom.  ii.  pp.  8,  12,  13).  The  bishop  of  Rome  is  mentum.  Nevertheless,  on  Elaster-Eve,  no  pre»- 
supposed  to  be  present,  and  to  celebrate.  The  byter  in  the  baptismal  churches  communicstes 
particle  thus  used  was  called  Fermentumy  the  any  one  before  there  be  sent  to  him  of  that  verj 
leaven,  n.  22,  p.  IG.  If  the  pope  was  not  pre-  same  holy  thing  which  the  Lord  Pope  hst^ 
sent,  ''a  particle  of  the  leaven,  which  had  been  offered"  (Mabillon,  /tin.  Oerman.  Desaipt.  p. 
consecrated  by  the  apostoliai],  was  brought  by  65;  Hamb.  1717).  The  rite  was  observed  at 
the  oblational^  subdeacon,  and  given  to  the  arch-  Rome  under  the  second  Ordo  Ronuznus,  now  ex- 
deacon  ;  but  he  handed  it  to  the  bishop,  who,  tant  (pp.  43,  9),  which  is  probably  at  least  s 
signing  it  thrice,  and  saying,  *  The  Peace,  &c.,'  century  later  than  the  first.  Amalarius,  who 
put  it  into  the  chalice."  The  reason  of  the  wrote  about  the  year  827,  cites  some  words  that 
Bnme  Fermentum  is  now  obvious.  Leaven  is  relate  to  it  from  Ordo  11.  §  12  (p.  49) ;  but  there 
dough  reserved  from  one  bilking  to  be  mixed  t-^in  be  little  doubt  that  he  uixlerstoud  them  of 
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tke  **  oommixtnre  "  of  a  particle  of  the  newly- 
ccnsecrated  oblate  {De  Eodes.  Off.  lib.  iii.  c  31). 

II.  There  was  another  cse  of  the  reserved 
element,  somewhat  similar  to  the  abore,  at  the 
ordination  of  bishops  and  priests.  The  earliest 
notice  occurs  in  a  very  ancient  Roman  directory, 
and  refers  (as  indeed  all  the  strictly  Roman 
documents  do)  to  bishops  only.  The  pope  at  the 
communion  which  followed  the  consecration, 
gave  a  whole  oblate  to  the  newly-made  bishop, 
of  which  he  took  a  part  at  the  time,  but  "  re- 
served the  rest  of  it  to  serve  for  communions  for 
forty  days"  (Ordo  VII I.  p.  89).  The  practice 
may  have  spread  from  Rome,  but  it  was  at  one 
time  so  widely  observed  that  we  are  compelled 
to  assign  its  origin  to  a  very  early  though  not 
primitive  date.  In  the  opinion  of  Morinus  (De 
Sacr,  Ordin.  P.  III.  Exerc.  VIII.  c.  ii.  §  iv.),  it 
sprang  up  in  Italy  in  the  8th  century.  Fulbert, 
bishop  of  Chartres,  who  was  bom  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury, asserts  that  it  was  observed  by  all  the  bishops 
of  his  province  at  the  ordination  of  presbyters, 
and  he  believed  it  to  be  universal  (Ep.  II.  ad 
Kinard.  apud  Martene,  de  Ant,  Eocl,  Sit  L.  I. 
c  viii.  Art.  IX.  n.  zx.).  Rubrics  prescribing  it 
at  the  consecration  of  bishops  are  found  in  old 
pontificals  of  Concha,  in  Spain  (Martene,  u.  s. 
Art.  X.  n.  xxi.) ;  of  Saltzburg  {Ibid.  Art.  XI. 
Ord,  VIII.) ;  of  Toulouse,  Rouen,  Rheims  (Mo- 
rinus, de  Sacr.  Ord.  P.  II.  p.  281 ;  and  P.  III.  p. 
130),  and  the  Latin  church  of  Constantinople 
(Mart.  u.  s.  Ordo  XIV.  note  at  end),  where  the 
term  was  forty  days ;  and  of  Mayence  (Morinus, 
P.  II.  p.  278),  where  it  was  thirty.  The  pon- 
tificals of  Compi^gne  (Mart.  u.  s.  Ord,  VII.)  and 
of  Saltzburg  (Ibid.  Ord.  IX.)  testify  to  the  cus- 
tom at  the  ordination  of  priests,  the  former  fix- 
ing forty  days  for  them,  and  the  latter  only 
seven.  In  the  pontifical  of  the  Latin  church  of 
Apamea  in  Syria,  the  pope,  who  is  supposed  to 
consecrate,  is  directed  to  give  a  "  whole  Host " 
to  the  new  bishop,  but  its  use  is  not  mentioned. 
Afterwards,  however,  it  is  said  that  *'  for  forty 
days  from  the  day  of  his  consecration  he  ought, 
if  possible,  to  sing  mass  daily  for  the  people  com- 
mitted to  him."  (Mart.  u.  s.  Ord.  XIV.).  This 
evidently  indicates  the  original  purpose,  and 
makes  it  highly  probable  that  wherever  in  the 
west  we  find  an  order  that  the  newly  ordained 
shall  celebrate  for  forty  days  (and  this  was  a 
common  rule :  see  Morinus,  P.  III.  Exerc.  VIII. 
c.  ii.  §  vii.  p.  132),  there  had  also  existed  in  con- 
nection with  it  the  custom  of  reserving  for  those 
celebrations  from  the  communion  at  the  ordina- 
tion. 

Mabillon  {Comm,  in  Ord.  Horn.  p.  xxxix.)  states 
expressly  that  the  particles  of  the  reserved  oblate 
wore  put  day  by  day  into  the  chalice  by  the 
newly-made  bishop  or  priest,  as  in  the  rite  be- 
fr.re  described.  This  is  more  than  probable ; 
bnt  it  is  right  to  mention  that  he  gives  no  refe- 
rcnre,  and  that  no  direct  evidence  of  the  fact 
has  come  within  the  knowledge  of  the  present 
writer.  [W.  E.  S.] 

FERRE0LU8.  (1)  Presbyter,  martyr  at 
Bcsan'.-on  with  Fermtio,  the  deacon  ;  comme- 
morated June  16  {Mart.  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Vienna;  commemorated  Sept. 
18  (Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FERRUTIO.  [Ferrrolus.] 
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FERTUM  is  <«the  oblation  which  is  brought 
to  the  altar,  and  sacrificed  by  the  priest  *'  (Du« 
cange,  a,  v.  quoting  Isidore  and  Paplas) ;  t.  e.  th« 
element  of  bread  offered  on  the  altar  and  conse* 
crated.  [C] 

FERULA.    [Nabthex;  Pastobal  Staff.] 

FESTIVAL  (iopHi,  festum,  die$  featie).  Th« 
history  of  the  first  rise  of  festivals  in  the  Chris* 
tian  church  is  a  subject  involved  in  much 
obscurity.  During  the  first  few  years,  whiU 
the  essentially  Jewish  character  of  the  church 
continued,  the  Jewish  yearly  festivals  were 
doubtlessly  observed,  especially  the  Passover  and 
Pentecost,  which  later  events  'had  raised  to  a  £ir 
higher  pitch  of  dignity.  The  Sabbath  ahm  con- 
tinued to  be  observed,  and  with  it  the  first  day 
of  each  week  became  a  lesser  Easter  day. 

As  time  went  on,  the  Jewish  element  in  the 
church  became  proportionately  diminished,  with 
the  breach  between  it  and  the  Gentile  part  con- 
tinually widening.  Indeed  the  tone  of  the 
language  used  by  Christian  writers  in  the  2nd 
century,  with  reference  to  the  Jewish  nation,  is 
on  the  whole  one  of  undisguised  hostility.  It  ia 
obvious  therefore  that  the  tendency  would  be 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  to  reject  such  Jewish 
festivals  as  had  not  in  some  sort  been  made 
Christian,  and  thus,  e.g.,  though  some  have  seen 
in  Christmas  a  higher  form  of  the  feast  of  the 
Dedication,  it  may  be  considered  that  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  younger  from  the  older  church, 
so  far  as  festivals  are  concerned,  consists  of  the 
ennobled  Passoter  and  Pentecost.  The  **  first 
day  of  the  week  "  was  no  doubt  a  Christian 
festival  from  the  earliest  times.  Up  to  the  end 
of  the  2nd  century,  we  have  no  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  any  other  festival  than  these 
three.  Gradually,  however,  from  a  belief  in  the 
lessons  of  good  derivable  from  a  celebration  of 
great  events  in  the  history  of  our  faith,  and 
perhaps  too  from  the  analogy  of  the  numerous 
festivals  of  the  older  religions,  fresh  commemora- 
tions arose,  the  earliest  being  that  of  the  Epiphany, 
from  which  afterwards  arose  the  celebration 
of  Christmas  as  a  separate  festival.  The  exact 
time  of  the  first  rise  of  these,  and  of  the  connec- 
tion between  the  two,  is  uncertain ;  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  separate  articles.  fCHEiST- 
MAS,  Epiphany.]  The  time,  too,  from  Easter  to 
Pentecost  came  to  be  viewed  as  one  long  festal 
season,  and  in  this  period  a  special  distinction 
began  to  be  attached  to  Ascension-day,  in  the 
3rd  or  more  probably  in  the  4th  century.  To- 
gether with  these  festivals  and  similar  ones 
which  were  gradually  added  (t!,g,  those  of  the 
Presentation  and  Annunciation  in  the  6th 
century),  all  commemorative  of  the  great  events 
in  the  foundation  of  the  faith,  we  find  also 
festivals  of  another  kind,  the  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  a  martyr's  death,  viewed  as  his 
natal  day  into  the  better  life.  These  would  be 
at  first  confined  more  or  less  to  special  churches, 
but  would  subsequently  obtain  in  many  cases  a 
general  observance.  Thus  by  the  end  of  the 
4th  century  we  find  a  wide-spread  observance  of 
festivals  of  e.g.,  St.  Stephen,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  the  Maccabees.  The  festival  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  which  at  an  early  period  became  one  of 
great  importance  (»ee  e.g.  the  canon  of  the  council 
of  Agde,  cited  below),  is  not  however  of  the  above 
claM,  being  a  commemoration  of  the  actual  birtk* 
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day,  OS  ose  intimately  associated  with  that  of  the 
Savionr  Himself. 

We  find,  however,  considerable  diversity  of 
feeling  in  the  primitive  church  on  the  subject  of 
festivals.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  most  justly 
felt  that  a  festival,  as  being  a  cessation  from  the 
world's  everyday  cares  and  pleasures,  should 
claim  regard  as  a  special  means  of  help  for  the 
soul  in  its  heavenward  way ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  urged  with  equal  truth,  that  when  the 
shadows  of  Judaism  had  become  the  realities 
of  Christianity,  to  lay  any  special  stress  on  the 
observance  of  times  and  seasons  was  at  any  rate 
to  incur  the  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  reason 
why  festivals  were  established  at  all,  and  the 
rather  that  in  Christianity  every  day  was  in  a 
new  sense  consecrated  to  God.  It  was  the  dis- 
regard of  one  or  other  of  the&e  two  co-ordinate 
truths  to  which  must  be  attributed  much  of  the 
false  ideas  that  have  been  held  on  the  subject  of 
festivals.  Protests  on  the  second  point  were 
deemed  necessary  by  our  Ix)rd  Himself  (Matt, 
zii.  8 ;  Mark  ii.  27),  and  by  St.  Paul  (Romans 
xiv.  6,  6;  Gal.  iv.  ^11 ;  Col.  ii.  16).  In  like 
manner  too,  Origen  {contra  Celsum  viii.  22) 
urges  that  the  Christian  who  dwells  on  the ; 
thought  of  Christ  our  Passover,  and  of  the  gift  j 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  every  day  keeping  an 
£aBter  and  a  Pentecostal  feast.  Similar  remarks 
are  found  also  in  Chrysostom  {Horn.  i.  de  S. 
JRentecoste,  c  i. ;  vol.  ii.  458,  ed.  Montfaucon : 
cf.  Horn,  XV.  in  1  Cor,  c.  3 ;  vol.  x.  128).  These 
passages,  however,  are  not  to  be  viewed  as  objec- 
tions brought  against  the  celebration  of  festivals, 
but  rather  as  answers  to  those  who  saw  in  them  but 
a  relic  of  Judaism.  Tertullian,  in  very  sweep- 
ing language,  condemns  the  pmctice  of  holding 
festivals  altogether  on  this  ground, — "  Horum 
igitur  tempora  observantes  et  dies  et  menses 
ei  annos,  galaticamur.  Plane,  si  judaicarum 
caerimouiarum,  si  legalium  soUemnitatum  ob- 
servantes sumus.  .  .  ."  and  asks  why  in  the 
face  of  St.  Paul's  language  as  to  times  and 
seasons,  Easter  is  celebrated,  and  why  the  period 
from  thence  to  Whitsunday  is  spent  as  one  long 
season  of  rejoicing  (dejejunio  adv.  J*8ychicoSy  c.  14). 
Jerome,  on  the  other  hand,  while  endorsing  such 
views  as  those  which  we  have  referred  to  as 
held  by  Origen  and  Chrysostom,  proceeds  further 
to  maintain  the  definite  advantages  arising 
from  the  observance  of  festivals  (Comm,  in  Gal, 
iv.  10 ;  vol.  vii.  456,  ed.  Vallarsi :  cf.  Socrates, 
Jlist.  Eccles.  V.  22). 

We  shall  now  briefly  notice  the  chief  points  in 
which  a  festival  was  specially  distinguished  in 
its  observance  from  ordinary  days.  (1)  The  essential 
idea  of  a  Christian  festival  was  obviously  such 
as  to  make  ordinary  festivities,  other  than  those 
of  a  religious  character,  unseemly  at  such  times ; , 
and  thus  numerous  imperial  edicts  were  promul- 
gated from  time  to  time,  prohibiting  public 
games,  etc.  on  Christian  holy  days  (Kusebius, 
Vita  Constant ini  iv.  18,  23 :  Sozomen,  Umt, 
Eccles,  i.  8 :  Cod,  Tlieoihs,  lib.  xv.  tit.  5,  11.  2, 
5 ;  vol.  iv.  pp.  350,  353,  ed.  Gothofredus :  Cod. 
Justin,  lib.  iii.  tit.  12,  I.  11 ;  p.  208,  ed.  Gotho- 
fredus). Of  the  two  references  to  the  Theodosian 
Code,  the  former  enjoins  that  **  NuUus  Solis  die 
populo  spectaculum  prnebeat  ;**  the  latter  specifies 
Sundays,  Christmas,  the  Epiphany,  Easter,  and 
the  anniversary  of  apostolic  martyrdoms  a«  the 
iayi  to  which  the  prohibition  extende<l, '  .  .  .  . 
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omni  theatrorum  atqne  Circensium  volaptatt 
per  universa:;  urbes  earundem  populis  den^ta." 

(2)  In  like  manner  all  legal  business  had  to  bt 
suspended.  (Cod,  Theodos,  lib.  ii.  tit.  8, 11.1,2; 
vol.  i.  pp.  118,  121 :  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  uL  tit.  12, 
11.  7,  11  ;  pp.  207,  208).  A  fecial  ezeaptka 
was  allowed  in  the  case  of  emancipation  or  maao- 
mission  {Cod,  Theodos,  lib.  ii.  tit.  8,  1.  1 ;  njra). 

(3)  The  celebration  of  public  worship  was  of 
course  a  necessary  concomitant  of  a  festival 
The  council  of  Eliberis  [305  A.D.]  condemiiB  the  ^ 
man  who  on  three  consecutive  Sundays  was 
absent  from  the  church  (can.  21 ;  Labbe  i.  973). 
The  council  of  Agde  (506  A.D.)  while  sanctioaing 
generally  the  practice  of  communicating  ia 
private  chapels,  forbids  it  elsewhere  than  ia  the 
public  assembly  on  the  more  important  festivals. 
These  are  specified  in  another  canon  of  the  same 
council  as  Easter,  Christmas,  the  EpiphanT, 
Ascension-day,  Pentecost,  the  Nativity  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  **  vel  si  qui  maximi  dies  ia 
festivitatibus  habentur."  (cann.  18,  21 ;  Labbe 
iv.  1386 :  cf.  Condi,  Aurel.  iv.  [541  A-Du]  caa. 
3;  Labbe  v.  382).  (4)  Fasting  was  a  thinf 
utterly  foreign  to  the  idea  of  such  days ;  indeed 
it  was  a  distinguishing  mark  of  sundry  htfetics 
to  turn  the  festivals  into  seasons  of  fasting.  The 
so  called  Apostolic  Canons  censure  those  wlw 
would  fast  on  the  Lord's  day  or  the  Sabbatk 
(»>.  Saturday,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  wa* 
regarded  in  the  East  as  a  day  of  distinctly  festal 
character),  and  orders  that  any  of  the  clergy  who 
does  so  shall  be  deposed  {KoBauptlirBw^  can.  66, 
al.  66,  Labbe  i.  40);  and  a  previous  caafls 
(52  al.  51)  had  spoken  of  a  bishop,  priest  or 
deacon,  who  abstained  from  flesh  and  wine  oa 
a  festival  as  "  a  cause  of  scandal  to  many.'*  (Ste 
also  Tertullian,  de  Corona  Militis  c  3;  CmcU. 
Gangrense  [circa  324  A.D.]  can.  18;  Labbe  ii. 
424;  Condi.  Carthag.  iv.  [398  A.D.]  can.  64; 
I^abbe  ii.  1205).  On  these  days  in  earlier  tin>e$ 
were  held  Agapae  [Aoapae3,  a  custom  whicb 
was  afterwards  changed  into  the  plan  of  the 
richer  members  of  a  Christian  commonitv  feedio; 
the  poorer  (cf.  e.g.f  Tertullian,  Ajol.  c  39).  (»"») 
Among  minor  but  signiflcant  ways  of  distinguish- 
ing a  festival  it  may  be  added  that  at  such  tim» 
it  was  usual  to  oflfer  prayer  standing,  not  kneel- 
ing ;  **  die  dominico  nefas  .  .  .  .  de  genicnlis 
adorare.  Eadem  immunitate  a  die  Paschae  ia 
Pentecosten  usque  gauderous"  (Tertullian,  de 
Corona  Militis  c  3).  Irenaeus,  in  referring  to 
the  same  practice,  speaks  of  this  absence  of  kneel- 
ing as  figurative  of  the  resurrection  (An*/. 
7 ;  vol.  i.  p.  828,  ed.  Stieren  :  cf.  Justin  Martjnr, 
Quaest,  et  Jiesp.  ad  OrtAodoxos  115:  Jerome 
Dialogus  contra  Luciferianos  c.  8 ;  vol.  ii.  180 : 
Epiphanius  Expos.  Fidei  c  22  ;  vol.  i.  1105,  ed. 
Petavius :  Isidore  de  Ecd,  Off.  i.  33 :  Rabanus 
Maurus  de  Inst,  CUtr,  ii.  42.  See  also  Cond. 
Mcacnum  i.  [325  A.D.]  can.  20;  Labbe  iL  37: 
also  Dr.  Pusey's  note  to  the  Oxford  translatioo 
of  Ephrem  Syrus,  pp.  417  sqq.). 

Festivals  may  be  divide^l  into  ordinary  aai 
extraordinary  {feriae  statutae,  indictte\  accord- 
ing as  they  came  in  regular  course  ia  the 
Christian  year,  or  were  specially  appointed  ia 
consequence  of  some  particular  event,  The 
former  may  again  be  divided  into  imanove(i:le  aoa 
movec^de  {feriae  immdbileSj  mohiles\  according  as 
they  did  or  did  not  fall  on  the  same  day  in  every 
year  ;  those  in  the  latter  dii  ision  obviously  coii> 
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tiftting  of  such  as  depended  on  Last«r,  the  time  of 
which,  dependine  on  the  Jewish  or  lunar  calendar, 
to  which  the  Paschal  festiral  originally  belonged, 
raries  with  reference  to  its  place  in  the  Julian 
or  solar  year  [Eastbr}.  It  follows  that  the  num- 
ber of  Sundays  between  Christmas  and  Easter, 
and  again  between  Easter  and  Christmas,  is  van- 
able.  Besides  the  obvious  divisions  of  feriae 
majoresy  minoreSf  there  is  further  that  into 
feriae  inUgraey  mterciaae,  according  as  the  festival 
lasted  for  the  whole  or  part  of  a  day.  Such 
divisions  as  those  made  by  the  Roman  church 
of  festum  simplex^  duplex^  semidupleXj  to  say 
nothing  of  further  subdivisions  (prtncipale  efu- 
plex^  mnjus  duplex,  etc.),  fall  quite  beyond  our 
period.  (For  information  concerning  them  see 
bucange*s  Qhssarium,  «.  v.  Festwrn).  On  the 
subject  of  the  repeated  commemorations  of  the 
more  important  festivals,  see  Octave,  and  for 
the    preliminary  preparation  for  festivals,  see 

ViOIL. 

Among  the  literature  on  the  subject  of  Chris- 
tian festivals  may  be  mentioned  the  following : — 
Hospinianus,  Festa  Christianorwn ;  Tiguri, 
1593.  Dresser,  de  feetis  diebut  Chnsttanoritm, 
Judaeontm  et  Ethnicorum  liber,  quo  origo,  causa 
rttus  et  usus  eorum  exponitur.  Lipsiae,  1594. 
Gretser,  de  feetis  Christianorum,  Ingolstadt,  1612. 
Gueti,  ffemrtologia.  Parisiis,  1657.  Lambertini, 
Commentarii  duo  de  Jesu  C/uisti  matrisqtie  ejus 
testis  et  de  Missae  Sacrificio.  Patavii,  1752. 
Augusti,  die  Feste  dcr  alten  Christen.  Leipzig, 
1817.  Ullmann,  Vergleichende  ZusnmmensteUnng 
des  Chri^lichen  Fedcyclus  mit  Vorchristlichen 
Festen,  als  Anhang  zu  Creuzer's  S}ffnbolik.  Leipzig, 
1821.  Nickel,  Vie  heiligen  Zeiten  und  Feste 
nach  ihrer  Geschkhte  und  Feier  in  der  Kathoii- 
srhen  Kirche,  Mainz,  1825-38.  Binterim, 
Denkirurdigkeiten  der  Christ-Katholischen  Kirche 
(vol.  V.  part  1,  pp.  119  sqq.)  Mainz,  1825-38. 
Staudenraaier,  Der  Oeist  des  Christenthums, 
dargestellt  in  den  heiligen  Zeiten,  heiligen  Hand- 
lungen  und  der  heiligen  Kunst,    Mainz,  1838. 

[R.  S.] 

FESTUM.    [Festival.] 

FESTU8.    (1)  [Januarids  (10).] 

(2)  Saint  in  Tuscany;  commemorated  with 
Joannes,  Dec  21  {Mart.  Rom,  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Ado- 
nis, Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FIDEI  ADV(X)ATUS.    [Advocatus;  Db- 

FESSOR.] 

FIDEJUSS0BE8.    [Sponbor.] 
FIDELES.    [Faithful.] 
FIDELIUM  MI8SA.    [Mmsa.] 
FIDELIUM  OBATIO.  [Lord's  Prayer.] 

FIDES.    (1)  [Sophia.] 

(2)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Agen;  commemorated 
Oct.  6  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

FILIOLA  (Spanish,  Hijuefa},  a  name  given 
in  the  Mozarabic  liturgy  to  the  Veil  of  the 
chalice.  One  of  the  rubrics  relating  to  the 
oblation  of  the  elements  is  :  **  [The  Priest]  places 
the  chalice  on  the  altar,  and  takes  the  Filiola^ 
and  without  blessing  it  puts  it  on  the  chalice  " 
(Mabillon,  De  Liturg.  Oall.  p.  42 ;  Neale,  Eastern 
Church,  introd.  439).  [C] 


FIR-TREE  (OR  PIKE) 
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FILLET,  THE  BAPTISMAL.  [Baptirm, 

p.  163;  CURISMAL.] 

FINOHALE,  COUNCIL  OF  iFinchalkn9e 
Concilium),  held  A.D.  798  or  9,  at  Fiuchale,  near 
Durham,  and  presided  over  by  Eanbald,  arch- 
bishop of  Torkf  in  which,  after  the  faith  of  the 
first  five  general  councils  had  been  rehearsed 
from  a  book,  a  declaration  of  adhesion  to  them 
was  reiterated  in  the  words  of  archbishop  Theo- 
dore, and  the  council  of  Hatfield,  A.D.  680  (see  e. 
of  H.),  and  other  regulations  for  the  good  of  the 
church  in  Northumbria  and  elsewhere,  and  for 
the  keeping  of  Easter,  were  passed  (Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  Councils  iii.  527).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

FINES  (mulcta,  emenda,  hrtrtfuay.  Mulcta 
signified  a  fine  paid  by  way  of  penalty  to  the 
judge  :  emenda,  satisfaction  made  to  the  injured 
party.  On  the  variations  from  this  usage,  see 
bu  Gauge,  s.  v.  Emenda.  Fines  are  found  in 
the  records  of  the  early  English  church  among 
the  penalties  inflicted  for  ecclesiastical  offences. 
The  laws  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  a.d.  597-604 
(c.  i.)  require  the  following  compensation  to  be 
made  for  injuries ;  '*  to  the  property  of  God  and 
the  church  twelve  fold,  a  bishop's  property 
eleven  ibid,  a  priest's  property  nine  fold,  a 
deacon's  six  fold,  a  clerk's  property  three  fold." 
The  laws  of  Ine,  king  of  Wessex,  a.d.  690  (c.  2), 
order  a  man  to  have  his  child  baptized  within 
thirty  days,  **if  it  be  not  so,  let  him  make 
'hot'  with  thirty  shillings,  but  if  it  die  with- 
out baptism,  let  him  make  *bot'for  it  with  all 
that  he  has ;"  (c.  3)  a  lord  to  pay  thirty  shillings 
who  compels  his  *  theouman'  to  work  on  Sunday,  a 
freeman  working  without  his  lord's  command  to 
pay  sixty  shillings ;  and  (c.  13)  any  one  committing 
perjury  before  a  bishop  to  pay  one  hundred  and 
twenty  shillings.  In  the  laws  of  Wihtred  of 
Kent,  A.D.  696,  it  is  decreed  (c.  9)  that  if  an 
*  esne '  do  work  contrary  to  his  lord's  command 
from  sunset  on  Saturday  to  sunset  on  Sunday,  he 
must  make  a  *  bot '  of  eighty  shillings.  The 
Penitential  of  Egbert  (vii.  4)  directs  an  offender 
for  certain  crimes  either  to  do  penance  or  pay  a 
fine  to  the  church,  or  divide  money  among  the 
poor;  and  elsewhere  (xiii.  11) allows  a  fine  to 
take  the  place  of  fasting ;  but  this  latter  instance 
is  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  Redemption  than  a 
direct  penance.  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils 
and  EccL  Documents,  vol.  iii.  pp.  42,  214,  233.) 

[G.  M.] 


FINTANUS,  presb^er,  and  confessor  in  I 
land;  commemorated  ifeb.  17  {Mart,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

FIR-TREE  OR  PINE.  See  Aringhi,  voL 
ii.  p.  632-3.  '*  Praetor  cupressum,  et  pinus 
quoque  et  myrtus  pro  mortis  symbolo,  etc 
Et  pinus  quidem,  quia  seroel  excisa  nunqoam 
reviviscit  et  repullulascit."  These  are  rather 
general  or  human  reasons  for  choice  of  the  pine 
as  an  emblem  of  death,  than  as  conveying  any 
specially  Christian  thought.  See  Herodotus  vi. 
37,  on  the  threat  of  Croesus  to  the  people  of  Lamp- 
sacns.  But  the  fir,  or  some  tree  much  resembling 
it,  accompanies  the  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Aringhi,  ii.  293,  from  the  cemetery  of  St.  Pris- 
cilla.  Also  at  pp.  75  and  25 ;  and  it  is  certainly 
intended  to  be  represented  among  the  trees 
which  surround  the  same  form  in  vol.  i.  577.  Tho 
latter   painting   is   from  the  Callixtine,  and   it 
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PlfiE,  KIKDLIHO  or 


cutaldlir  m  lUltpIiltloEi  from  the  cominoD  frato 
■abjecti  of  Orpoaui.  Thr.  ihepberd  bran  tbi 
If  TiDi  or  ntii,  hot  liu  m  ■  half-rtcliumg  poit 
tion,  liOrpheui  with  the  lyre;  snil  vinotn  Iteei 

or  pine  with  the  Good  Shepherd,  nod  nf  hfltl 
with  Orpheue,  would  acoonot  for  tht  miroduc 
tion  of  difforont  iptciei  of  "  tteo  of  the  wood,' 
the  fir  being  aliHi  chmcteriatic  of  the  mount&iai 
or  wildemeu  in  which  the  loit  theep  ii  found. 
Henog  thinki  it  wu  placed  on  Chriitisn  gravei 
(u  well  a>  othen),  u  ui  evergreea  tree,  am 
therefore  a  ejmbol  of  immortalitf ;  which  ia  b] 
no  meane  nnlikelj.  LR-  ^^-  J-  T.] 

FIBE,  KINDLING  OF.  In  the  first  Onb 
ffo-noiiM  (t  32,  p.  21;  cf.  p.  31),  am 
ceremonia  if  Uaandj  Thunda;,  the  It 
14  mealloned.  At  the  ninth  boar  fire  ii  pro- 
duced bf  a  fiint  and  ateel  luScient  to  light 
randle,  which  ought  to  be  placed  on  a  real; 
lamp  lighted  from  this  i>  kept  aneilingniahi 
in  the  charch  until  Euter  ere,  to  light  the 
I'nachal  taper,  which  ia  to  be  blessed  on  thnt  dajr. 
The  direction*  of  pope  Zachariaa  {Epiit.  12,  ad 
BoBif.)  are  differeDt.  He  aafi,  that  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Romish  charch  was,  that  on  Manndj 
Thursday,  threa  lamps  of  more  than  usual 
capacity  were  set  alight  in  some  hidden  spot  in 
the  charch,  with  oil  sufficient  to  last  till  Easter 
ere,  and  that  from  these  on  the  latter  day  the 
liaptismal  taperi  were  to  be  lighted.  "  Hut,"  he 
continues,  "aa  to  the  crystals  which  you  mention 
wa  hare  no  tradition."  The  latter  words  seem 
to  prore  inconlestably  that  the  cnslsni  men- 
tioned in  the  Ordo  Soni.  /.,  of  striking  lire  from 
fllut  or  "crystal,"  was  not  introdaced  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Zachariaa  <t75-2),  when  it  was 
biready  practised  in  tome  churches — probably  in 
Oaul  or  Germany — known  to  Bonluce.  Pope 
Leo  IV.,  howerar  (t8&5),  recognises  it  aa  .in 
established  cuat«ui  l«  produce  fresh  fire  on  Easter 
ere,  saying  (flo-n.  IV  C«ra  Pa,t.   c.    7).  "in 

dicatur  et  per  populum  diridatnr."  Amslarius 
(,De  Urd.  Ant'pli.  c  44)  Kyt  that  he  learned 
from  Theodorus,  arc'  ' 


on  Goal 
kmdied. 


e  Rum. 


FIBE.  OBDEAL  OF.    [Obdeau] 
FIBUAMENT.    The  male  figure  observed 
beneath  the  feet    '         ■     ■   ■ 


FIBST  FBDITS 

of  the  diapnte  with  the  docton  (sac 
tar. IT.,  Sareophaguaof  JuniiuBusaa,  i 
cot  No.  1)  i*  said  to  be  inteiided  far  D 
the  firmament  of  hearen.    It  ii  alwayi  I 


clotb 


abote  Ita  head,  which  appein  i* 


aymboliie  the  stretching  oat  ofthebi 
curtain,  Ps.  dr.  Z ;  la.  rl.  32  ;  and  rai 
cularly  Pa.  iriii.  9,  ot  "the  darku 
God's  feet." 

In  another  instance,  from  a  tomb  in 
can  (Bottari,    Ur.   ixiiii.,   woodcut    1 


feminine  bust  is  snown  holding  aBoatingdraprrr 
over  its  head,  which  seems  inflated  by  the  wind. 
The  figure  abote  seems  to  walk  linnly  oter  it. 
On  the  significance  of  thia,  see  Baunarruoti, 
Vetri,  p.  7 ;  Bottari.  i.  p.  41 ;  Visconti,  M.F.C. 
torn.  ir.  pi.  418.  Garmcd  (Hagigl^pta,  f.  S'i, 
note  1)  does  not  assent  to  the  common  belief  Ihsl 
this  reprewnta  the  firmament.  (Martignr,  i>kt. 
dea  Aatui.  CAril.,  s.  r.  CW).  [R.  St.  J.  T] 

FIRMATUS,  deacon;  deposition  at  Aniein, 
Oct.  5  (Jfart.  Hieron,  (Jauardi).         [W.  F.  G.] 

FIRMINUB.  a)  Bishop,  martyr  at  Amieas ; 
immemotsted  Sept.  S5  (Jfart.  Csnanli). 

(S)  Bishop,  confessor  at  Until;  commentA- 
■tedOct.  1!  (i*.).  [W.  F.G.) 

PIE1IU8.  [FELiciiifDaCl).] 

FIBST  FRUITS  {Prmttiae,  of  animals  ot 


wof^firsl 


33,  34).  frenae 
them  when  be  took  bread  and  wine  at  the  last 
supper  {Hatr.  ir.  32).  and  that  they  ought  le 
be  paid  (Oportet,  i.  34).  Origen  saya  their  pay- 
ment is  becoming  and  eipedient,  and  refoia]  ii 

t'he^Le"-  ™^''"^''-    -*-    ■"'"    '-'■ 


(N™ 


\    the   letter   upon    t 

.  iriii,     Hon.  >i.).     But  n 


\  Chrii 


a  gnw 


clergr  had  ancceeded  to  the  poHtna 
nd  to  the  rights  of  the  Lerilea,  fini  fruits  wen 
nnsidered  obligatory,  to  withhold  them  was  to 


PISH 

rlEfatniunina  of  the  Scribat  ud  l>huuM ;  th« 
pn«*t  wbon  tliar  luppoit  will  bring  ■  bleulag 
03  the  hoiiM  by  hii  pnjcn,  th>  offerer  bj  hii 
■pint  of  thuhfolnsu.  (Jerome  i*  £m*.  iliT. ;  in 
Mai.  lii. ;  Qreg.  Nu.  fptri.  80,  Qrat.  IS.     ApoO, 


rigoroiulj  preued,  1 
Hi.  1  Mq.)  th>t  tbbot  Job 
Toluntsry  gift*,  while  Th 


VIBH 


«7S 


Kgirdi  fint  fraiti  u 


Most  itresi  !•  laiil  apoD  psjing  Gnt  frulta  of 
the  cnro-flnnT  end  the  wine-pma,  bat  the  Apottit- 
lie   Cnatitaiii/iu  mention  otfaera  and    ngnUt* 


if  the  « 


i-floor 


and  wioe-pmA,  of  ibeej 
honey,  of  wine  in  cuk,  en  to  be  paid  for  the 
■dpport  of  the  prieite,  bnt  of  clothing,  money, 
end  other  poeuuiont  for  the  orphan  ud  widow 
(0»ttf.  rii.  3U).  The  bbhop  aiooe  hu  the  right 
to  r«c«iTa  ud  apportion  fint  fVuits  (11.  25). 
At  tint  tlier  wen  brought  with  the  other 
ohlatiou  at  tb*  ocltbntioo  of  the  (nohariu, 
Tbia  wei  fboad  iBOODTanitDt,  and  It  wm  urdered 


toral  or  anagranmatle  meaniiig  b  patlapa  tha 
isoat  popular  at  the  promt  day.  In  Halt.  liiL 
4T-4S;  Luke  t.  4-10;  it  li  naeit  in  the  parable 
of  the  net  for  the  roemben  of  the  chnrch  ;  lal 
onr  Lord  there  aaiigiu  it  iti  lignificaoce ;  Hia 
parabolic  nse  of  it  ii  Irequently  imitatad  in  early 
Chrlatian  art,  where  the  Nihea  in  the  ehnrch'a 
net,  or  caught  bj  the  hook  of  the  liiher,  corraa- 
pOEid  auictiy  to  the  Urabe  of  the  fold,  or  to  the 
doTca,  which  alu)  repreaeDt  the  faithfo]  on  many 
Cbriatian  tomba  and  raultinga  (m«  i.  tt.)  Bm 
the  anagrammatic  nia  of  the  word  1X9TC  ap- 
pear! to  bare  been  lery  early.  It  wai  derived, 
aa  all  know,  from  the  initlali  o.  the  word; 
'lijoaGr  Xpirrht  Oaev  Tlht  Iitr^p.  Tbii  appeara 
to  be  in  the  mind  of  St.  GenieDt  of  Aleiandrfa 
(^Paedaq.  iii.  c  11,  p.  1D6),  and  to  hare  been  an 
well  underetood  in  hie  time  a*  to  hare  required  no 
eipUutioD,  linoe  be  recommendi  the  UM  of  the 
aymbol  on  Mala  and  rlngi,  without  giving  an 
explanation  of  ita  import.  The  other  dericea  bt 
commcnda  are  the  doTe,  ahlp,  lyre,  and  anchor. 
At  lo  early  a  period  aa  the  middle  of  the  Snd 
ccntarj.  and  under  the  continual  dangan  al~ 
penecntlon,  the  uie  of  euch  a  tymbol  (or  the 
penon  of  tbe  Lord  wia  perfectlr  natural,  aa  it 


37),  made  a 

milk,  which  were  needed  ae  accompaDimenta  of 

the  neraoMnt  ofbaptlnn. 

The  payment  of  firat  fmita  waa  accompanied 
bv  a  ipacial  fannnU  (Jerome  on  Etek.  iIt.); 
lo,  I  have  brought  to  thee  (irat  frnita  of  the  pro- 
•luce  of  (he  earth,  which  thou  haat  given  me,  O 
l^ord.  The  pritat  replied  with  the  hlening 
written  in  Deut.  iiviil.  3.  A  apecial  form  of 
thankigiHug  b  foaod  in  AjxM.  f^Mit.  viii.  40. 

The  amount  of  lint  fmite  wai  not  liied  by  tbe 
Leritical  law.  bnt  left  to  the  liberality  of  the 
wonbipper.  Tradition  handed  down  one-aiitleth 
ai  the  minimum,  tboie  who  were  more  religion* 
gave  one-fortieth,  the  real  wmething  between. 
(Jerome  on  £«*.  ilv. ;  Caaaian  Cotf,  iii.  3>  [J.  S.] 

PI8H.    [S««  EccBABm  n  CHEmrin  Aw, 

p.  825.1 

The  nib  a  a  nymbol  of  almoat  univenal  occur- 
rence in  the  painting  and  acnlptnre  of  the  primi- 
tlye  church.  Like  the  Dora  or  the  Lamb  It  ia 
S'led  Id  men  than  one  aauae;  and  Ita  non-acrlp- 


notice  from  the  outer  world ; 

SDd  in  tne  aame  manner,  with  even  mors  obrioua 
reasona,  the  form  of  Iha  croaa  waa  frequently 
diagubed  up  to  the  time  of  ConatAotine.  [See 
Cnoes.]  But  aee  alio  Tertnllian  (_De  Baplii«>o, 
c  1)  "Noa  pitdcull  aecnndnm  IxBir  noatmm 
in  aqul  naaeimur."  Alao  Jerome  ad  Bonotitm, 
Ep.  43,  "  B.  tanquam  txMof  filiui  aqnoaa  petit." 
[BAPtUM,  p.  ITl.]  Bnt  the  uiy>lic  aenM*  aa- 
tigned  to  the  emblem  by  varioua  fatben  often 
■eem  to  the  modem  mind  aomewhat  gntuitont 
and  ill-founded.  They  atrain  their  imagination!, 
apparently,  to  And  raaiona  in  the  nature  of  tbingi 
for  a  devoutly  ingeniona  arrangement  of  iDitial 


oalogy  between  tbe  Divine  Lord  and  the 


ish,  because  the  inil 


caAionaliy  to 
a  Lord  Him- 
■t  Hit  people 


have  overcome  the  thought  that 
t«lf  UHid  the  fiih  aa  an  emblen 
only,  not  of  Himielf— of  the  a 
Shepberd.  Arlnghi  dwella  more  naturally  on  the 
Scriptural  meaning,  and  the  varioua  eiamplea 
ha  givea  (vol.  li.  p.  «84;  11.  p.  630;  alao  tbol 
3  X 
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'from  the  inscnption  Baade  in  Stilicho's  consubhip 
A.II.  400,  Tol.  i.  p.  19)  all  speak  of  the  fish  in 

•the  Scriptural  sense  as  a  type  of  the  disciple. 
The  lamp  in  Aringhi  (ii.  620 ;  see  woodcut)  has  the 

.monogram  on  the  handle,  and  the  two  fishes  on 
the  central  part.  He  also  refei^  to  the  dolphin 
as  king  of  fishes,  speaking  of  its  reported  lore 

•for  its  offspring;  with  reference  to  the  tomb  of 
Baleria  or  Valeria  Latobia,  now  in  the  Vatican. 
Martigny  states  that  because  Christ  is  man.  He 
therefore  is  a  fish  of  His  own  net,  and  gives 
prophetic  significance,  following  Aringhi,  to  the 
story  of  Tobias  and  the  fish  which  delivered 
Sara  from  the  power  of  tlie  evil  spirit.  This 
he  literally  accepts,  and  follows  the  various 
attempted  connexions  of  the  anagram  with  the 
fish  of  the  last  repast  at  the  sea  of  Galilee ;  and 
sees  in  them  the  sacramental  representatives  of 
the  body  of  uur  Lord,  quoting  St.  Augustine, 
{Tract  cxxiii.  in  Joann,  xvi.)  and  bede's  observa- 
tion on  the  sime  passage,  Piscis  assus,  Christus 
est  passus.  These  analogies  are  difficult  to  follow, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  Scriptural  use 
of  the  emblem  from  the  Lord's  own  mouth. 

The  fish  as  the  believer,  (Ambrose,  iv.  in  Luc, 
.V.  **  pisces  qui  banc  enavigant  vitam  '*)  is  more 
frequently  represented  on  the  hook  of  the  gos|)el 
fisherman,  than  in  the  net  of  the  church.  [See 
Fisherman.}  Bread  and  fish  are  the  universal 
viands  of  the  representations  of  earlier  Aga])ae, 
as  frequently  in  the  Callixtine  catacomb.  The 
genuineness  of  some  at  least  of  these  paintings  is 
generally  allowed,  and  Dr.  Theodore  Mommsen 
mentions  in  particular  an  Agape  with  bread  and 
fish,  in  the  vault  named  after  Domitilla,  the 
grand-daughter  of  Vespasian,  on  the  Ardeatine 
way  and  near  the  ancient  church  of  SS.  Nereus 
and  Achilles.  In  this  painting  so  impartial  and 
accurate  an  obsei*ver  has  full  confidence,  as  coeval 
with  the  vault;  though  he  thinks  the  case  in- 
complete for  the  vault  itself  being  so  early  as 
95  D.c. ;  and  observes  that  the  painting  of  this 
subject,  as  of  those  of  Daniel,  Noah,  and  the 
Good  Shepherd,  is  less  excellent  than  that  of  the 
vine  in  the  vaultings  of  the  original  chamber  of 
Domitilla  without  the  catacomb,  which  is  quite 
like  a  work  of  the  Augustan  age. 
The    use    of   this    emblem   is  connected    by 

•Martigny  with  the  **  disciplina  arcani "  of  the 
early  church.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that 

.reverent  mystery  was  observed  as  to  the  eu- 
charist,  and  that  in  ages  of  persecution,  till  Con- 
Btantine's  time,  no  public  use  of  the  cross  was 

■  made,  as  a  sign  of  the  person  of  the  Lord.  Till 
theoy  the  fi:<h-anagram  was  perhaps  in  special 
and  prevailing  use,  and  it  may  have  yielded  its 
place  from  that  time  to  the  cross,  the  sign  of 
full  confession  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  the  secret 
discipline  after  the  time  of  Constantine  seems  to 
have  consisted  mainly  in  the  gradual  nature  of 
the  instructions  given  to  catechumens,  and  the 
fact  that  for  a  time  the  chief  doctrines  of  the 
faith  were  not  brought  before  them. 

[R,  St.  J.  T.] 

The  tesserae  given  to  the  newly-baptized  were 
frequently  in  the  form  of  the  symbolical  fish,  at 
pledges  or  tokens  of  the  rights  conferred  in  bap- 
tism (AUegranza,  0p>t8\  Ervd.  p.  107).  Of  this 
kind  if  probably  the  bronze  fish  given  by  Cos- 

.tadoni  (/>«/  Pc8C€j  iv.  22%  inscribed  with  the 

i  word  CwCAlC.  .  See  woodcut. 


FISHERMAN 

Boldetti  {Ots^ryMtioni,  p.  516)  discorered  m 
the  catacombs  three  glass  fishes,  with  a  number 
inscribed  upon  each ;  thus,  x.  xx.  xxv.  The  puiw 
pose  of  the  numbers  is  altogether  uncertain. 


The  custom  of  decorating  baptisteries  with 
fish  has  a  similar  origin.  In  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  baptistery  near  the  church  of  St.  Prisca 
at  Rome,  two  beautiful  mosaics  representing  fish 
were  discovered,  which  are  now  in  the  Kircher 
museum  (Lupi,  Dissert,  i.  83).  See  Baptism, 
P-  171.  [C] 

FISHERMAN.  Our  Lord  or  His  disciples 
are  frequently  represented  as  the  fishers  of  men 
in  ancient  art,  St  Clement  of  Alexandria  u»es 
the  simile  for  both.     Hipnn  to  the  Satiour^ 


ffo.1. 

24  sqq. ;  Paedagog.  iii.  106.  See  also  Aringhi,  ii. 
620.  Martigny  gives  an  example  (see  cut  No.  1.) 
from  an  article  by  Costadoni,  Del  pesce  (vol.  41, 
p.  247,  in  the  collection  of  Calogera,  Venic«, 
1738-1787),  representing  a  man  clothed  in  th« 
skin  of  a  fish,  bearing  a  sporta  or  basket,  whicii 
may,  as  Polidon  supposes,  represent  the  divine 
Or  apostolic  fisher,  or  the  fish  of  the  church  * 
net.  The  net  is  more  rarely  represented  than 
the  hook  and  line,  but  St.  Peter  is  represi^nted 


KO.S. 

casting  the  net,  in  an  ancient  ivory  m  Mamscki 
(Costumi  i.  prefax.  p.  1).  The  net  of  St.  Peter, 
with  the  Lord  fishing  with  the  line,  is  a  device 
of  the  papal  signets.  In  the  Callixtine  cata- 
comb (De  Rossi,  IXSTC  Ub.  ii.  n.  4)  the  fisher- 
man is  drawing  forth  a  huge  fish  from  the 
waters  which  flow  from  the  rock  in  Horeb  (see 
cut  No.  2).  See  also  Bottari,  tav.  xlii.,  and  a  cor- 
nelian given  by  Oistadoni,  JPesce  tav.  xxx.,  on  a 
small  glass  cup  given  by  Garrucci  (  Vttri^  vi  10), 
a  figure  in  tunic  and  pallium  (supposed  to  re- 
present the  Lord)  holds  in  his  hand  a  Urge  fish 


FISHEBHAN'8  BINO 
M  if  jmt  dnwn  from  tha  kb  (cut  Ko.  9^  At 
St.  Z«DDns  in  Vanu,  the  piitniD  HJnt  li  " 
repraeaCad,  mod  tlili 
ject,  with  thne  of  Abn- 
hun'a  ucrifice,  Noih'i  ' 
and  athcn,  ou  the  b 
doon  and  marble  front  of 
that  moat  importuit  I 

■paciill^    nlaabla   aa 


FLABBLLUU 
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rting  tta  « 


■ndeut  and  (criptDral  tub- 
j«cts  of  pHmitlrs  chorch- 
Thia  ifmbol,  like  the  Vine,  i>  adoptwl 


FISHERMAN'S  BING.  [Risa.] 
FISTULA  (catted  alio  ealamus,  conno,  eaa- 
mu/o,  siphimy  amndo^  pipo,  pugiitaru).  A  tnbe, 
D9u»ll7  of  gold  or  lilver,  b^  tuction  through 
which  It  waa  formerljr  coatomarr  to  receiie  the 
wine  in  comraunicaling.  The  ancient  Onto  Rft- 
nuniu  thuH  eipliina  tu  lue :  "  Diaraniu  tenana 
CJilicvto  et  tiiLulam  atet  ante  epiacopum,  naque- 
dum  ei  aanguine  Chriati  qaaBtnin  voluerit  aa- 

gilt/itH/u«  ad  eonaminioandvm  are  enumerated 
amnug  the  ancramentsl  Teuels  of  the  church  of 
ihiveuce;  and  at  a  liter  date,  pope  Victor  III. 
Uh  to  the  moniiterj  of  Monte  Cuioo,  "liituUm 
B  angulo, 


FLABi^LUH    iftwltitt,    fiiwli).     Among 
the  erjdence*  of  the  UaUra  origin  of  the  Chria- 

tino  rftigion  i)  the  tue  of  Sua,  jtaMIa,  during, 
the  celebration  of  the  Lnchariit.  Haring  iu 
birthplace  and  earlieat  home  in  a  elliante  teem' 
ing  with  iniect  life,  where  food  eipoted  uncorered 
is  iuitnntly  blackened  and  polluted  b;r  awanna 
of  fliea,  it  waa  natoral  that  the  bread  and  wine 
gf  ita  aacramental  fenit  ahoald  be  guarded  from 
defilement  by  the  cuatomarj  precautiona.  The 
JtabelhiM,  or  muKariH-n,  hnving  been  once  inCro- 
ing  the  furniture  cf  the  altar  for 
uaea,  in  proceai  of  time  became  one 


of  it 


rrguai 


ferred  to  the  more  temperate  climatea  of  the 
West,  where  iti  original  purpoae  waa  almoat 
ib^^tteUp 

The  earlieat  notice  of  tbejhbellwn  aa  a  lilur- 
glcnl  ornament  ia  in  the  Ap(^i.-al  Curutitvlimi 
(Tiii.  12),  which  direct  that  after  the  oblation, 
before  and  during  the  prayer  of  eoBaeer«tlon, 
two  deocoui  are  (o  ilnnd,  one  on  either  aide  of 
the  altar,  holding  a  fan  made  of  thin  membrane 
(parchment),  or  of  peacock  feathera,  or  of  line 
linen,  and  qnietlj  drice  awar  the  fliea  and 
toher  amall  ioaect*,  that  thcT  mnj  not  atrike 
againit  the  reaaela.  In  the  liturgie*  alao  of  St. 
ChrjMHtom  and  St.  Basil,  the  deacoiu  ara 
directed  to  fan  the  holv  oblations  daring  the 
prarer  of  consecralion.  This  fanning,  according 
to  i3erni«nu»  (Contimp.  rer.  Kscl.  p.  157),  who, 
itj-  (A.D.   1^22),  may   be 


i'o. 


i  by  A 


a  of  e 


r  uaage, 


offered  " 

alicem  m 

orem  funda 

nmcum 

ai  phone 

iibra.1  II 

I.";  andth 

andent 

Cartha- 

ian  atatu 

tea  recite 

that  the  Order  haa 

menta  of 

old  or  ail 

>-er  in  ita  ch 

orche^ 

°Ei 

caiicem. 

et    catam 

um,     quo 

Sangnia 

The  ad 

nption  of 

the   fistula 

doubtlesa  aroae 

from  can 

ion.  lest 

-um    the 

chalice 

hould  be 

apilt.  or 

any  other  i 

n    comm 

nicatini. 

Thi.  seen 

s    intim 

ated    by 

rule  of  the  Cirtercian  Order  {LOi.  Ua.  Ord. 
cap.  53),  which  aayt  that  tht  fittnla  ia  not 
laary  in  J/lhei  talennit,  when  the  minislera 

icato  it  ihould  be  used.     Gregory  of  Toora 

of  the  Arians  to  communicate  hy  drinking 
the  chalice,  a>  if  the  nae  of  the /(<Wa  waa 
hat  reason  preferred  by  the  orthodoi. 


iled.     It  i. 


•till  r 


upre- 


papal   celebrations   for  the   e 


inion  of  the 

M  (caUmum  aureum  Papaa)  with  wine,  and, 
er  kisaiug  it,  placea  it  in  Che  ohalice,  which 
delivert  Into  the  right  hand  of  the  pope,  who 
nmunicatea  by  saction.  Cardinal  Bona  statei 
It  tkefittula  was  used  in  his  time  in  the  Bene-' 
tine  monaalery  of  the  con^egation  of  St. 
lur,  in  France,  where  also  the  assittanta  com- 
:inda. 


The  fiituia  does  not  appeat 
adopted  ia  the  Eastern  church, 
of  a  spoon  for  communicating.  [See  Voigt,  - 
Jliitoria  fUMlat  Enckarvticat ;  Kraier,  lit.  pp. 
2i|4~5 ;  Bona,  Utr.  Lit. ;  MarUna,  De  ant.  riL 
Lib.  iT.;  Catalani,  Citrtn.  fcc]  [H.  J.  H.] 


with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  waa  not  resumed. 
£arty  writen  furnish  many  notices  of  the  use  of 
ths^^tfun  aa  an  eueatial  part  of  the  liturgical 
ceremonial.  Cyril  of  Scythopolis,  in  his  Ztft  of 
SI.  £uUyiat'ui,  g  78  (c  a.d.  bbO),  describe* 
D-imltian  standing  at  the  Hghl  side  of  the  hotr 
table,  while  St.  Euthymiua  was  celebrating,  with 
the  mvstlcal  fan  (/ifrd  -r^t  ,i.;sr«Sr  ^.wfht) 
juit  before  the  Trisagion.  Moschui  alao  (Prat. 
Spirit.  §  196)  when  narrating  how  some  shepherd 
boys  near  Afjamea  were  Imitating  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist  in  childish  aport,*  Is  careful  to 
mention  that  two  of  the  children  atood  on  either 
side  of  the  celebmnt,  vibrating  their  handker- 
chief like  fans  (rorr  ^oicioAloii  [fasciolis]  ippl- 
irifov).  The  life  of  Nicetas  {ap.  4'urt.Hn,  April 
3)  describee  St.  Athanaains  assisting  at  the 
divine  mysteries,  "  ministerii  tiabellum  tanen* 
erat  enim  diaconui."  Among  the  ornamenia  of 
the  church  of  Alexandria  specified  in  the  iu- 
ventory  given,  Chnmie.  Akamd.  a.d.  624  (ap. 
Menard,   ad  Bacr.   Ortgor,    p.  319)    art   rf/na 

As  the  deacons  were  the  officers  appointed  to 
wave  the  fan  over  the  lacred  oblations,  the  de- 
lirery  of  the  ;!a&ef{iun,  or  ^irltioi,  constitnts  a 
part  of  many  of  the  OnenUl  forms  for  the  orJl- 
nation  to  the  diaconate.  Thna  Evclwlog.  p.  253, 
after  the  Upipntm  atole  has  been  pven  and  placed 
on  the  left  shoulder,  the  holy  Un  (iyuiy  ^twl- 
iter),  li  pnt  into  the  deacon's  banda,  and  be  la 
placed  "at  the  aide  of  the  holy  table  to  fan;"" 
and  again,  p.  251,  the  deacon  ia  directed  to  take 
the  ^isISisr,  and  sUnd  at  the  right  side  of  tba 
Uble,  and  wave  it  over  the  holy  things  (Jcwliti 


It  AUuuhIbs  scUnc  the  bgyblslKV  and  bipiblBi  kk 
aipnloo.«>th..l»re.tAleiandrta.  ^  ^  ^ 
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Harm  tw  lylor}  (cf.  Uirtn*,  de  Sititi.  Eod. 
U.  53n).  Uui«n<  giTM  dmilmT  eiamplc*  tnm 
Ibe  ordiutlon  of  tli<  MmronlU  dsacani  (d»  £it. 
li.  MS),  cbortpiafiopl  ("  dia- 
coni  tcDcnlM  flibella,"  ib, 
554X  ind  pttTurchi 
(A.  S59) ;  w  wdU  u  of  the 
'  .cobite  d»aini  (,A.  STB, 
Jt  (ii.  80) 
t  though  miD- 
tioDKl  in  the  ardiaatiou  ur- 
TlcM,  the  ^irlttar  doM  not 
■ppasr  in  the  871^11  lltar- 
giM.    A  floMlttm,   formsd 


duk,  1 


iDtha 

It  (till  is.  Neale  (£aii«ni 
CT.  p.  388)  nim«rki  that 
the    hm    of    the    fiabellmi 

amoDg  th<  ArmcDiani  th 
rn  ths  Greek  church. 

The  JIabaaam  Id  ordiimrj 
_^  _  on   In   the   Gnek    clic     ' 

"^  imTuiSto!*"      repraeattd    a    chrrub 

•eraph,  with  lii  wiog),  in 
alluilon  to  li.  Ti.  2.  TheK  wingi  were  bj  pre- 
fiTMa*  made  of  pMCOcki'  Teathen,  origlDi  " 
M  aecannt  of  th«lr  beautf,  •nbsaqDentlf  1 


rajitical    reference  to  the    liring   creati 

th*  Apocalypse  (Rey.  iv.  6,  8).     Goar  (Eudiol. 

p.  137)  give,  the    ano,      ■    -  -        --      - 


bj  tb«  ni  mugs  nrnniadlng  tha  uua  CBo 
«#r.I*irj.lib.i.t25,i6).  Tba  JkibMa  oC  I 
AniKDian*  aud  Uuonitaa  wen  roniMdafdi 


dtacou  with  hi*  fiabrUmt.  W*  gin  alao  sinilr 
fumplM  from  the  Booh  ^  Kelli  (Ko.  3)  auJ  th 
OwprJt  0/  rrniM  (No.  4),  derived  from  W«i 


j-LABELLUM 

Although  Ihtra  u  oo  weatioB  nt  tht  flaMhm 
in  th«  Mo  Btmunuit,  or  Litin  Htul  book*, 
then  ii  no  donbl  that  it  wu  tlKii  by  the  Wol- 
cni  chnnhit  u  orl;  tlmt.  Thii  ii  aridcncwl 
by  ■  itory  girin  b;  Hoiehn*  (/Vnf.  Spiritual, 
•j  150)  of  t  dMcon  who  had  UmIj  accawd  hi* 
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eailkt  LIbrmJT  Hi 


biihop  be  ng  remoTdd  from  th 
wnA  Ao/d  ng  t/u  /  n   Id    the    j 


B  the  nltar  when  h« 
!  prctenn  of  pope 
Agnpftoi,  A  D  531  beciuie  he  hindered  the  dc- 
■centoftheHoIjSpr  ton  thegiflL  An  aarJier 
«ijimple  u  funiiKhed  hj  a  gilded  gjaaa  found  in 
the  CBlacombi,  representing  a  deacon  fanning 
the  infant  Sariour,  aeated  on  the  knen  of  Hii 
Virgin  Mother  (Boldatti,  Ouermiioiu,  p.  202), 


■nant  attached  to  ■  hasdie.  Bona,  «.  i^  dim 
•1*0  the  anciaot  Clnnlac  CaniiietadiiuU,  and  that 
of  St.  BenigDU  of  Dijon,  togrthir  with  a  Pooti- 
fical  Ceremonial  of  the  time  of  Hidiolaa  V  c 
1447.  The  flabellDm  often  appeui  in  inmi' 
toriet  of  chnrch  rarnltnra.  la  that  taken  at 
St.  Riqnier,  near  Abbeville,  in  831,  mention  k 
made  of  a  "flabellum  ai^nteom  ad  miueaa  a 
•acrifidu  abigendaa."  Other  later  aiamplM, 
1  includinit  tome  from  our  own  oonntry,  will  be 
[  found  in  Ur.  Albert  Waj'a  paper  on  the  FlahtUum 
;  (Arriam/,  Jw*.  ».  203),  iofficientW  eatabliih- 
I  ing  its  uie  in  the  chnrchei  of  the  West,  where 
I  it  oonid  be  scarcely  regarded  aa  reqnUita  as  re- 
garded its  origiul  Intention.  We  maj  cite  aiao 
a  letter  of  St.  Hildebert  of  Tonra,  c  1098  {Ep. 
2,  71),  tccompuiring  the  present  of  a  fiabti- 
bm  made  to  a  friend,  in  which  the  writer  ai- 
pound*  Ita  mjitical  sigolficatian ;  the  Bin  repre- 
senting the  temptation*  of  the  dsTl]  to  be  ilriTea 
awaj  bj  the  Catholic  Caith. 

The  JIabMim  appears  to  hare  gradnallj 
fallen  into  disuse  In  the  Weatein  ehnrch,  and 
to  have  almnit  entirely  oeaied  by  Ike  Uth 
cenlQTj.  At  the  present  day,  the  only  relic  of 
the  usage  ii  in  the  magniGc«nt  bns  of  peacocks' 
feather*,  carried  by  the  attendaBta  of  the  popa 
in  solemn  proceuiotu  on  certain  great  featiral*. 

Though  the  origioal  Intention  of  tbt  fiabtUmm 
wu  on»  of  simple  utility,  rariona  myatical  mean- 
ings collectedround  it.  ReAranca  ha*  been  already 
made  to  the  idea  that  theu  feather  fans  typified 
the  cherubim  and  seraphim  snrroqnding  the 
hearenly  throne,  ol  fniltu  ,lt  liwu  .trl  n* 
Xef»x|9(u  (Oerman.  it.  i.  p.  163),  Ti  ^.wIS,.  aol 
eJ  tiiKuni  iii^rovSi  tA  Jfarr/pirya  Sepofl^ 
■col  Tj)!'  Tar  saAMfvulTaF  XepauM^  iiifiptiar 
(lit.  p.  169).  Gennann*  also  holda,  according  t« 
Keile  (£a««rn  Ch.  p.  3M),  that  the  Tibratiua 


of  which  we  give  a  woodcut  (No.  fi). 
Bcifd  engr»»iai  (Ko.  6),  showing  a  deacon  H- 
brating  hii  fan  during  the  celebration  of  the 
euchariil,  is  from  a  minialnre  in  the  Barberini 
Library  (UarlignT.  di  F  umiit  da  fiabtllvmi.  In 
the  neit  lllnstratlon  (Ka.  7)  from  an  illnmina- 
tion  In  a  HS.  in  the  Pnbllc  Lihnrj  at  Ronen,  a 
biihop  ia  seen  bowing  his  head  in  the  act  of  ele- 
Tuiinc  the  wafiir,  over  which  the  attendant  dea- 
coa  wai  en  a  jhhtBuiH,  apparenlly  made  of  parch- 


if  the  JfabOi  typHies  the  tnrnor  and  astonlsh- 
Jient  of  the  angels  at  our  Lord's  Passion.  We 
lind  the  «une  idea  in  a  paaaage  fram  the  monk 
Job,  given  by  Photius  (cod.  ociili.  lib.  t.  e.  ii\ 
who  also  state*  that  another  purpose  of  the  Ti 
bration  of  the  JMHlta  was  the  nising  of  the  mind 
from  the  material  elements  of  the  enehariat,  and 
filing  them  on  the  splritnal  realities. 

TwnflaMla  are  stlU  preMrrad,  that  oTThev- 
delinda  of  the  latter  part  ofths  fifth  (•atory,  b 


B« 
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tha  trBMnr7  of  tha  Cnthedril  of  Mdrih,  ud 
that  of  the  Abbar  of  Tourniu,  Dow  in  tlie  Hn. 
tarn  of  th<  K6tej  de  Cluny,  luigned  by  Dn  Som- 
nienird  to  the  ninth.  The  former  (No.  8)  l>  oon- 
atructed  lik<  ■  modera  ladj*!  ^,  oalf  circulu-. 
favmeii  of  parnle  Tellum,  illumionted  vith  gold 
■Dd  illTer,  with  tn  loscriptloti  ronnd  the  npper 
ail);a  on  either  tide,  dncribing  ita  pnrpow, 
.*liich  WM  eTideotly  domeitic  and  not  litui 
The  fan  ia  contuned  in  a  wooden  caae,  with 

ginal  plan  (W.  Barges,  AnAarol.  Joum.  xi 
'  17-ltl).    Tha  Tonraiu  fan  waa  litnrgical  (Ko.  9). 


It  la  deaorlbed  by  Dn  Sommenud.  .Jrti  dn  Mourn 
Agt  (li.  195,  iii.  951,  t.  231),  and  fignred  In  hia 
Atlai  (oh,  liT.  pi.  i\  and  Allmm  (ii.  aerie,  p.  17). 
It  i>  eircnUr  when  fnlly  eipanded,  and  ia  orna- 
Dientad  with  tha  figaraa  of  fourteen  aainta,  in  two 
ooncentrio  lonea  on  either  aide.  On  one  aide 
are  repreuntaJ  four  femiaa  aainla,  the  Bleaaed 
Virgin  with  Onr  Lord  in  bar  artna,  St.  Lucj, 
8L  Agnei,  and  8t.  Cedlin,  in  one  lone,  and  SL 
Peter,  A.  Paur,  and  St.  Andnv,  in  (ha  aecond  ; 
«n  tke  other  aide,  the  two  lonea  contain  male 
Bgnrea  aJoD^  St.  Manrice,  St.  DrjtJ^  SL  Phiii- 
Wt,  SI.  Hilary,  and  St.  Martin,  with  »  "  Jnd'i," 
a«d  •  "  U^ta."    Win  hammten  and  pent^- 


FLAGELLATION 

meten  are  Inacrlbed  on  three  concentne  ban^  n 
the  ha,  deacriblug  ita  nie  and  lu  oblatioa  le 
honour  of  Ood  and  St.  Philibert.  The  nlin  el 
thia  aaint,  who  died  in  6B4,  were  tniulaltd  la 
the  Abbey  of  Tonmu,  where  he  was  held  it 
eipecial  hononr.  Tb«  Teraaa  are  rery  coriaai. 
We  gJTe  one  of  the  three  aeriea.  It  will  '» 
obierTed  that  aome  worda  bare  been  mUplanil 
hy  the  painter  to  the  oonfnaion  of  the  metre  :— 


The  handle  la  of  irory,  meuoring  abont  S  IH 
in  lonctfa ;  ronnd  the  pommel  ia  inacribed  tfai 
mAafi  name,  "  +  Johel  me  acae  fecit  in  boiiirt 
Hartae."  When  ahnt  np  it  goea  into  ■  caae  onu- 
metited  with  ivoriea,  repreaenting  anbiecta  from 
Vt»il'a  Edog<u,. 

'Hie  maklof;  of  fana  of  pdm  learea,  both  for 

the  Ulinre  of  the  Syrian  eolitariea.  St.  Knl- 
gentina,  bishop  of  Ruapium,  white  atill  an  ancho- 
rite, ia  recorded  to  hare  made  fana  tbr  ibe  lue 
of  the  altar  (luj.  Sarivn,  ad  Jan.  1).  llie  laa 
■ant  by  Marcella  to  (he  Roman  ladiea,  for  whicli 
■he  la  thanked  by  St.  Jerome  (lib.  i.  Epitt.  il\ 
were  for  ordinary  not  religiona  use. 

(Hartigny ,  dt  rvngi  d»  fiiAtUvm  ;  Bingham, 
nil.  6,  §  21,  IT,  3.  S  6;  Bona,  Her.  Litif-g.  l 
35,  5  6 ;  Hartene,  B.  oc  ;  Aagnati,  Oiriitl.  Ar- 
diOol.  iii.  536  aq. ;  Ardatai.  Joum.  t.  200,  lir. 
17.)  [E.  v.] 

FLAGELLATION  (FbgtHatio).     Fioggini; 


the  olergy,  on 


moska,  nuna,  terts,  and  ilaTct; 

of  the  clergy  were  forbiddm 
(Apoti.  Cm.  2B)  tbemielvea  to  atrike  an  DSend^r 
tither  for  correction  or  in  lelf-defence.  AngusHoe 
ianwiIneM(£'p.  159  ad  ifar«JO  that  thii  mode 
)f  diacipiioe  vaa  employed  not  oalf  by  acboot- 
maitera  and  parenta,  but  by  biihopa  in  their 
wnrta.  In  the  church  of  Monnt  Nitria  CPalladios. 
Hist.  Lauiiac.  c  6,  quoted  by  Biogham)  thrre 
nhipa  were  kept  hanging  np)  one  ibr  ih»»ti*ilie 
iffending  monks,  another  for  robbera,  and  the 
third  for  attsngen  wbomiacondacted  themaclTn. 
The  aonncil  of  Agde,  A.D.  506  (c  38),  orim 
who  will  not  listen  to  admonition  to  U 
atripaa,  and  (c.  41)  the  aecnlir 


ergy    v 


;uilty   of  d 


of  Micon  (c.  8)  »t 
lergy  who  aninm 


rule  of  Isidc 


a  ecolesiastie  before  ■  lay  tribnn 
"forty  itripes,  aaye  one"  (0)nc. 
nmc.  Spaonent.  c.  15).  The 
SaTille  (c  17)  directs  that  minora  snail  aiK 
)je  eicommonicated  bat  be  beaten.  The  higher 
ordera  of  the  clergy  are  eiemplcd  from  the 
degradation  of  perianal  chastisement  by  the  4th 
caandl  of  Braga,  A.D.  675  (c  6).  The  laws  of 
Ine  king  of  Weaaei,  A.  D.  SEN)  (Haddan  and 
Stnbbe,  Coundli  and  Ecd.  Document!,  vol. 
p.  S14)  grant  a  pudon  rrom  his  icoai^ne  to 
Die  who  takee  refug*  In  a  church.  * 


le  to  any 
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FLAJUEN.  BUhops  are  supposed  by  Dn- 
enniro  (r.  t.)  to  be  called  by  the  old  ethnic  title 
ot  liumen  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  canons 
of  the  council  of  Elvira.  But  the  **flaniines" 
there  mentioned  are  almost  certainly  priests  of 
heathen  deities,  who  are  warned  against  relap- 
sing into  their  former  practices  after  conversion 
(Bingham,  Anliq.  XVI.  iv.  8>  [C] 

FLAMINA.  A  name  occasionally  used  for 
the  banners  borne  in  a  procession.  Thus  Wolf- 
hard,  in  the  life  of  St.  Walpurgis  (iii.  11,  in  Acta 
SS.  Feb.  25)  speaks  of  crosses  and  "signifera 
fiamina,"  being  borne  in  a  procession  (Dncange, 
«.  v.).  [C] 

FLATTERY.    [Cattatores.] 

FLAY lANA,  virgin ;  deposition  at  Anzerre, 
Oct.  5  {Mart,  Hieron.,  Usuardi).         [W.  F.  G.] 

FLAVIANU8,  martyr;  "Passio"  Jan.  30 
(Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FLAVIU8,  martyr  at  Nicomedia  with  Augas- 
tu:}  and  Augustinus ;  **  Passio "  May  7  (M>irt, 
Adonis,  U«uardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FLENTE8.    [Penitence,] 

FLORA,  with  Maria,  virgins;  martyrs  at 
Cordova;  commemorated  Nov.  24  {Mart,  Usu- 
ardi). [W.  F.  G.] 

FLORENTIA,  martyr  at  Agde  with  Mo- 
destus  and  Tiberius,  in  the  time  of  Diocletian ; 
commemorated  Nov.  10  {Mart,  Adonis,  Uxuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

FLORENTINUS.  [Hilary  (6).] 

FLORENTIUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Carthnge 
with  Catulinus,  the  deacon,  Januarius,  Julia,  and 
Justa ;  commemorated  July  15  {Mart.  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(2)  Presbyter,  confessor  in  Poitou ;  comme- 
morated Sept.  22  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(3)  Martyr  with  Cassius  and  many  others; 
commemorated  Oct.  10  (t6.). 

(4)  Bishop  of  Orange ;  commemorated  Oct. 
17  (Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(5)  Martyr  at  Trichateau  in  France;  comme- 
morated Oct.  27  (i6.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FL0RIANU8,  martyr  in  Austria;  comme- 
morated May  4  {Mart,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

FL0RU8.  (1)  Martyr ;  commemorated  with 
Liiuruji,  Aug.  18  {Cat,  Byzant.), 

(2)  [Demetrius  (3).]  [W.  F.  G.] 

FLOW ERS.  1 .  Use  of  natural  flowers.'-The 
early  Christians  rejected  the  ancient  heathen 
custom  of  strewing  the  graves  of  the  dead  with 
riuwers  and  wreaths.  This  is  clear  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Minncius  Felix,  Mrho {Octav.  12,  §6  ;  cf. 
.SH,  §  3),  makes  the  heathen  Caecilius  reproach  the 
Christians  with  refusing  wreaths  even  to  sepul- 
chres. But  they  had  adopted  the  practice  in  the 
4th  centcry  ;  thus  St.  Ambrose  {De  c^tuValenti' 
nhni,  c.  56)  says,  as  of  a  lawful  custom,  **I  will 
not  sprinkle  his  tomb  with  flowers,  but  with  the 
4weet  scent  of  Christ's  Spirit ;  let  others  sprinkle 
basketfuls  of  lilies ;  our  lily  is  Christ  ;*'  and 
Jerome  {Epist.  20,  ad  Fammachium)  says,  **  other 
husbands  strew  over  the  tombs  of  their  wives 
irioleta,  roses,   lilies,   and   purple   flowers,    aiul 


soothe  their  gnef  of  heart  by  these  kind  oflioea." 
So  also  Prudentius  has  an  allusion  to  it  (Cathe' 
tnerin,  hymn  x.,  circa  exequiaa  De/undonun, 
177-8). 

**  Nos  tecta  fovebfrnns  ossa 
Violis  <rt  (ronde  frequenti." 

And  the  same  writer  again  (Peritteph,  is 
201,  ff.)  exhorts  the  votaries  of  St.  Eulalia  on  he* 
festival  (Dec  10),  to  pluck  such  flowers  as  thr 
genial  winter  yielded  ~ the  violet  and  the  crocus 
— to  heap  their  baskets,  while  he  (the  poet) 
would  bring  his  garlands  of  verse,  woven  in 
dactylic  strain ;  *'  thus  should  we  venerate  the 
relics,  and  the  altar  set  above  the  relics." 

In  course  of  time  the  churches,  many  of  which 
in  their  origin  were  but  memorials  or  vast 
sepulchres  of  martyrs,  came  to  be  adoriied 
with  garlands  of  leaves  and  flowers.  The 
basilica  of  Paolinus  at  Nolm,  for  instance,  appears 
to  have  been  ornamented  in  this  manner. 
Jerome  {Epist,  ad  ffeUodorum')  notes  it  as  especi- 
ally praiseworthy  in  Nepotianus,  that  he  had 
decorated  both  basilicas  and  memorial  chnrches 
of  martyrs  (basilicas  ecclesiae  et  roartyrum  con- 
ciliabula),  with  various  flowers  and  foliage  and 
vine  -  leaves,  mentioning  distinctly  the  two 
classes  of  churches,  those  which  were  built  over 
the  remains  of  martyrs,  and  those  which  were  not. 
St.  Augustine  mentions  {De  Civ.  Dei,  xxii.  8)  a 
blind  woman  bringing  flowers  to  the  tomb  of 
St.  Stephen,  when  the  relics  were  translated. 
Venantius  Fortunatus,  in  a  poem  addressed  to 
St.  Rhadegund  {Carminaf  viii.  9),  gives  a  some- 
what more  detailed  description  of  the  floral 
decoration  of  a  church  for  Easter.  In  spring- 
time (he  says)  when  the  Lord  overcame  hell; 
vegetation  springs  more  freshly.  Then  do  men 
decorate  the  door-posts  and  desks  with  flowers ; 
women  fill  their  laps  with  roses,  these  too  for  the 
temples.  The  altars  are  covered  with  wreaths ; 
the  gold  of  the  crocus  is  blended  with  the  purple 
of  the  violet ;  white  is  relieved  with  scarlet.  So 
rich  are  the  flowers  that  they  surpass  gems  in 
colour,  frankincense  in  odour.  Gregory  o( 
Tours  {De  Ohr,  Mart,  c.  50)  tells  us  that  the 
basilica  of  Severinus  was  decorated  with  lilies ; 
and  further  (u.  s.  c  91),  that  at  Menda,  in 
Spain,  three  trees  were  planted  before  the  altar 
of  St.  Eulalia,  the  flowers  of  which,  being  carried 
to  the  sick,  had  often  wrought  miracles.  He 
also  informs  us  {De  Ohria  Con/ess.  31)  that  St. 
Severus  used  to  gather  lilies  and  other  flowers  to 
decorate  the  walls  of  his  church. 

At  Whitsuntide  a  profusion  of  flowers  was 
(in  some  places)  showered  down  from  some 
elevated  spot  to  the  floor  of  the  church,  to  sym- 
bolize the  outpouring  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
(Martene,  De  JRit,  Ant,  IV.  xxviii.  17). 

2.  Sculptured  or  painted  Jkncere.—Th^  word 
"  paradise  "  (meaning  garden)  having  been  used 
in  the  church  from  an  early  period  to  designate 
the  future  abode  of  the  blessed,  the  custom 
would  easily  and  naturally  arise  of  ornamenting 
with  flowers,  the  cemeteries  and  crypts  contain- 
ing the  venerated  remains  of  martyrs,  and  even 
the  humble  graves  of  the  faithful.  Here  accord- 
ingly we  find  flowers  lavished  in  every  direction, 
and  in  every  device,  in  wreaths,  in  bunches,  in 
crowns,  in  vases,  in  baskets.  In  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Agnes  we  trace  a  beautiful  idea  from  the 
antique  ^  the  deooration  of  the  entnnoe  to  tht 


B8U  rOIJATI 

Gnt  chunW — little  viegti  t*oti  ntTjmg 
their  ■houldtra  mult  bMkfti  l<ll*it  irith  flowers, 
lobe  ttrewtd   OD  th»  graTei  of  the  uint*  vhb 
npooa  within  (Bottsri,  S^ltre  t  Pittara,  tar. 
cuili.).     In  the  cbnrche*  of  Rome  and  RaTanDti 
the  mouic*   of  the  apee  ntaalij  reprexDt  the 
d«lighte  of  pni^diM;    there  we  find  figiirei     " 
oor  Lord  with  the  Vlrpn  aod  other  laiati  a 
a  sroundwork  of  gm*  and  flowen  (Ciamp 
Vei.   nwnim.    I.    Uh.    ilri.   et    paialm).      ' 
bottoTDi  of  ancient  glau  cape  hare  beeo  foi 
embelliihrd  with   the  eame  aahjecta  treated  in 
the  ume  maaaer  [Gun,  CHSUTtAH}. 

A  Sower  rising  oot  of  a  crown  placed  between 
St.  Peler  sod  St,  Paol  Id  the  piece  where  the 
monogram  gcoerallj  appeare  hea  been  thongbt 
to  b«  a  ajmboi  of  the  Lord.  An  einmple  ma;- 
br  Hen  OD  a  gilt  Taie  (Bnonarrooti,  Frammtnlt 
<K  van,  x*i.  1> 

(Hartena,  Di  Rit.  Ant.  lib.  III.  c  10,  $  13 ; 
Binterim'*  DtiAiiardiglaaen,  It.  1,  130;  Uar- 
tignj,  DKlwnnairt,  a.  T.  Fleart).  \C:_ 

POUATL    [SHOt] 

FONT,  BAPTISMAL.  In  the  srticle  BiP- 
TurEBT,  fall  parlicnlara  have  been  giren  of  the 
bnildiag  or  chamber  let  apart  for  the  admini- 
•tratlon  of  the  eacrament  of  baptism.  It  remaiu 
now  to  ipeali  of  tbe  cditem  or  reeeel  for  oontain- 
iog  the  water.  Thii  va>  known  ander  different 
■Bmei ;  the  gaoaral  Ortek  appellation  being  isA- 
ufiHitfu,  the  Latin,  pitcina.  Otbar  namei  were 
nifxyit  inriiut.  loBaoTum,  fueatorium  (Da- 
aaue,  OontUoMmipoL  ChrM.  lib.  iii.  c  81,  p.  73). 

The  material  In  the  Wcatem  chnrch  wat,  aa 
■  pule,  etone  ;  freqnentlj  porphyry,  or  other 
rich  marblee.  It  wai  paimittRl  bj  the  council 
•r  Lerida,  A.D.  524,  that  if  the  preabyter  could 
lot  procure  a  itona  font,  ha  might  prorid* 
himnlf  with  a  "vaa  conraniena  ad  baptiiandi 
oflicinm"  of  any  material  (Labbe,  Omdl.  It. 
ISla),  which  waa  to  be  reaerred  for  that  eura- 
ntent  alone  (Leo.  IV.  d>  Cura  Pailiral. ;  Labbe, 
ConcH.  TiiL  3T>  In  the  Eaatem  church  the 
font  waa  oiuallj  of  mttal  or  wood,  and  leldam 
or  never  poaieuad  any  iwantj.  (Naaie,  £ailem 
Onrch,  i.  214.) 

Tba  uauai  form  of  the  font  waa  ocUgooal, 
with  a  myetical  reference  to  the  eighth  day,  as 
the  day  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  and  of  re- 
generation by  the  Spirit  (cf.  Ambros.  Kpitt.  20, 
44).  This  eipluutlon  of  the  octagonal  form  is 
jtlTeu  In  the  following  lines  attribated  to  St. 
"  it  pobliabed  by  Gmter,  Tha.  h 
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ahape  of  a  eroaa    in  Spain.      The    form   of  a 

aspnli-hre  ia  itated  to  ban  been  aametiniB 
adopted,  in  allusion  to  the  Chrlatian'a  burial  with 
Chriat  in  baptlam  (Rom.  iv.  4). 

The  piscina  nsoally  formed  a  basin  in  Iht 
centre  of  the  haptist«r7,  rather  bennth  the  laral 
of  the  paicmeat,  sirrounded  with  a  low  walL 
It  wil  entered  by  an  ascent  and  deacent  of  stepa 
Aocording  to  Isidore  Biapal.  (Orig.  it.  4  ;  dt  ike. 
Off.  ii.  24)  the  norms!  nomlwr  waa  aeren  ;  three 
in  descent  to  symboUn  the  triple  renandatian  e( 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  dcTJl ;  three  ii 
ascent  to  symboliie  the  confesaioo  of  the  Trinity, 
and  a  aerenth,  "  septimos  .  _  .  qui  et  qnartna  " 
at  the  sammit  of  the  enclosing  wall,  for  tlit 
officiating  minister  to  aUnd  on.  But  the  rule 
concerning  the  number  was  not  inTariable.  At 
Nocera,  the  number  of  atepe  ia  Rre,  two  ia 
asceot,  end  three  in  descent.  The  des^nt  into 
the  piscina  of  St.  John  Lateran  la  by  four  atef«. 
We  find  frequent  rcferencea  in  the  bthen  to 
the  catechumens  going  down  into  the  fimt  for 
immeraioo,  e.j.  Cyril,  ifj»J.ii.§4;  "ye  were 
led  to  tbe  pool  of  Dirine  baptism  ....  and 
dtecfnded  thrre  timea  into  the  water,  and  as- 
cended again;"  Td.  M^d.  iii.  §1.  "After  yoa 
had  come  np  from  the  pool  of  the  eaenU 
atreama";  Ambroae,  dt  Sacr.  lib.  i.  c  2.  -Vr- 
fontem,  ingreaaua  ea."  Tbe  most  detailed 


Tiptit 


of  a  baptisi 


i  font,  is  that 


.f  St.  SylTcster,  in  tbe  £tW.  Pap.  of  tht 
ao.CBlled  Anastaaius  ({  37).  This  font  ia  said  te 
hare  been  presented  by  Constantine  the  Great 
to  the  chnrch  of  the  Lateran,  in  which  he  ii 
fsltcly  recorded  to  bare  been  baptiied  hlmaelt 
The  description  ia  at  any  rata  of  tiIdc  as  indi- 
cating the  decor* tlon  and  arrangement*  of  a> 
early  font.  The  cistern  is  stated  to  haTc  been  of 
porphyry,    orerUid    within 


In  the 


liddie  of  the   foul 


The  piadna  ia  sometimes  found  of  a  circular 
fcrm,  and  is  occasionally,  though  rerj  rarely  (a> 
at  Aqailela)  heivonal  <ef.  Bifthtbrt,  wood- 
cut, p.  IT.'*).  Gregory  of  Tours  (A  Ohr. 
Vnrti/r.  lib.  i.  c.  'J3),  apeaka  of  a  foot  in  the 


ilden  dish,  in 
which  the  Paecbal  lamp  burnt,  fed  with  balsam, 
and  with  an  aabestoe  wick.  A  lamb  of  pare  gold 
on  the  brim  of  the  baain,  and  ecTen  ailTer  atagt, 
in  alluaion  to  Ps.  ilii.  1,  poured  out  water;  oa 
either  aide  of  the  lamb  were  silrar  statues  of 
Christ,  and  the  Baptist.  The  font  erected  by  St. 
Innocent  at  the  church  of  SS.  Gerrasins  and 
FrotasluB,  c  410,  was  also  ornamented  with  a 
allrer  atag,  pouring  out  water  (Aoaatas  J  ST). 
Over  the  fonts,  dores  of  ailrer  or  gold  were 
metimes  anipemlcd.  in  allusion  to  the  drcnm- 
sncea  of  Christ's  baptism.  [E.  V.] 

FONT,  BENEDICTION  OF.  In  tbe  4  th 
ntury,  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the  water  te 
be  Dsed  in  l>aptiim  was  already  regarded  aa  of 
high  antiquity.  Basil  the  Great,  sara  eipreMlr 
(De  3piriUi  S.  c  27),  that  the  benediction  of  the 
baptismal  water  was  one  of  the  rites  which  the 
chard)  bad  received  from  ecclesiastical  traditica, 
ot  directly  from  Scriptore ;  i.  «.  it  was  then  of 
nmemorial  uiage.  Tbe  prioeipai  traces  of  it 
I  tbe  remains  of  early  literatnre  are  the  ftl- 

The  pass^  Mmettmea  cited  from  the  Ignalin 
letter  to  the  Epbesians  (c.  IS),  that  Christ  waa 
oaptiied  to  purify  the  wnter,  is  very  far  frwn 
proving  that  any  special  benediction  of  the  water 
took  place  at  the  time  of  baplitm.  Nor  is  it  by 
iny  meana  certain  that  the  heretin  mentioued 
by  Irsnaeus  (Batm.  i.  31, 1 4),  who  pourtd  oH 
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and  wiil«r  ortr  tha  hod  of  these  wbom  tbcjr 
b,-i|>tii«>l,  dM  n  M  imitating  th*  coiuacration  of 
the  wBt«r  hy  ponr^ag  ic  chrtBm,  aa  pnctlsed  hj 
•he  Drth[>doi.  Bnt  whto  7eita\lita  (dt  Baptimo, 
c  4),  atlcr  ipeaking  o(  tha  abarigiiul  0OD>«cra- 
tioD  of  tha  elemeDt  of  water  at  cTMtlDD  bj  tha 
Spint  of  Goa,  got!  oa  to  nj,  "Thcrefon  all 
walen  acqaira  thcbleta.ngof  conMcntioB  (aacra- 
mfntDin  uDctlficatloQia)  froiD  tbair  primatTal 
prerogBtiT*,  God  being  inToltad  (inTocato  Deo),'' 
he  probab];r  alliidn  to  ■  ipecial  inrocation  of  the 
H0I7  Spirit  upon  tha  water  which  took  place 
before  bapliam.  Some  jam  Jater,  Cyprian  (J-Jpitt. 
70,  c.  1)  lavi  that  the  water  for  baptiim  should 
rirat  be  cleaoied  and  uDctified  bj  the  print.  So 
biihop  Sedatiu  of  Thuburbam  {Smlmtiae  EpiK. 
D.  IH,  in  Cfprian't  Waria),  ipeakt  of  baptiimal 
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d  by  t 


■  prave 


noni  of  HippoljtDi  (can.  19,  p.  75, 
quoted  bj  Protnt,  p.  77),  direct  the  candidatea 
for  baptism  to  ttand  bj  the  font  of  pun  water 
made  ready  bjr  beiiedletion.  Cyril  of  Jenualem 
iCaterh.  ill.  3)  aaya  Uut  ainiple  water,  haring 
uttered  orer  it  tha  ioTocation  of  Father,  Son, 
■ud  Holy  Spirit,  acqnirea  a  power  of  holineu 
(Jtyiinitti).  Ambroae  ^Dt  iu  fw  iaitiaiUiu;  c 
5)  mentions  eiorciam,  benediction,  iniocation  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  and  prayer*.  We  han  bare, 
perhaps,  tba  aarlieat  iHttinct  mention  of  tha 
ciorcism  of  the  baptiimal  water.  An  aiamplt 
of  the  form  of  eiorciam  may  be  ««an  in  Baptiiii, 
S  30,  p.  158. 

With  regard  to  the  Ibnn  of  benedJctlan,  we 
have  already  seen  that  Tertullian  ipeaka  of  aa 
invocation  over  tha  water.  Prohably  the  earlist 
form  eitant,  which  cannot  be  aisamsd  with 
certainty  to  be  older  than  the  beginning  of  the 
4lh  centnry,  is  that  of  the  Apottolioal  ContlU*- 
liom  (vii.  43),  in  which  the  prieit,  after  a  recita- 
tion of  the  mercies  of  God  analogoDi  to  the 
i'RKFACE  of  the  (ucharistic  office,  proceeds, 
•*  Look  down  from  heaven,  and  Bancli^r  this 
water,  and  grant  grace  and  power  that  M  who 
i>  baptiud  according  to  the  command  of  Thy 
Chriit,  iray  with  Him  be  crucified  and  die  and 
be  buried  and  rise  again  to  the  adoption  which  i) 
in  Him,  by  dying  unto  sin,  but  living  unto 
ri^hteousnesa."  Compare  Dionraiui  Araop.  Hitr- 
\.  K-xl.  c.  3. 


of  tha  *at«r,  prafaca,  benadlction  of  tha  font, 

another  pratace  (callad  Omtlfdaiit  Fbntti) 
than  the  rubric,  "Poata*  hat  trw  uncaa  da 
chriama."  In  the  Galilean  SacranigiUary  printed 
by  Mwtene  (I.  L  IS,  ordo  3)  from  a  HS.  at 
Bobbio,  a  eomawhat  more  explicit  description  ii 
given  of  the  making  of  the  croaa  on  tha  water 
with  cbriam,  "Dainde  in  fbnte  chrisml  decoi^ 
rente  aiganro  f  facia."  And  ngnln  (Uartan^ 
H.a.  ordo  10),  tba  prieat  "acdpiens  va*  anream 
cum    chrismate    mndit    cbriaina    in    font*    In 


ana."  It  may  he  obaarved  that  in  the  Hiual* 
AeMopicim  quoted  by  Binterim  (1. 1.  86),  whara 
the  threefold  Infoslon  of  sU  In  the  form  of  a 
croaa  ia  described,  it  Is  eipreasly  stated  to  bt 
nncoEuecrated  oil  (olanoi  nnn  benadlctam). 

The  description  in  Amalsrini  {De  Bed.  Off.  L 
95)  correspoada  generally  with  that  of  ibaM 
•acramentarie*.  Amalarlos  eipreaaly  mantioni 
iniafflation  aa  one  of  tha  ritn  in  EiORCiav  [b« 
that  word].  After  the  eipnlaian  of  tha  avtl 
spirit  by  eiDidsm,  he  simply  aaya,  "monitor 
aqna  crocli  iignacnlo,"  not  distinctly  mentioning 
the  pouring  in  of  chrism  In  the  form  of  a  croaa. 

In  the  Gregorian  iiacnnMntary  (pp.  71-73)  it 
mentioned  another  rite,  tbat  of  plaining  tapara 
into  tbe  water  to  ba  couacrated.  Two  lightad 
tapara  are  ourlad  befor*  tha  bUhop  to  tha  font ; 


Another 

generally  >o  as 
the  water,  was  probably  of  later  introd  action, 
though  it  ia  found  at  least  as  enrly  M  the  6th 
century  [Baptib>,  p.  1591  Gregory  of  Toun 
(/;»  Gloria  Mart.  i.  23)  after  a  curious  descrip- 
tion of  tbe  miraculoiu  tilling  of  certain  fonta  in 
i^pain,  proceeds  to  say  that  the  water  waa  sandl- 
liad  by  exorcism  and  sprinkled  over  with  christn  \ 
a  passage  which  provea  that  In  the  time  of 
Gregory  (t&94),  the  pooring  in  of  chrisoi  was 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  coarse.  And  it  may  be 
mentioned  in  illustration,  that  according  to  Flo- 
doard's  dCMriptioa  of  the  baptism  of  Clovii 
^Hitt.  Remeta.  Ecfl.  I.  13),  it  waa  after  the 
benediction  of  tbe  font  tbat  chriim  waa  found 
wanting,   and    supplied   by    the  advent  of  the 

Rami   sprinkled   the  font  with  chrism  (chria- 
tnate  fonlem  cjnspersit). 

la  Mabillon  t  Viltu  ifrsanb  Oa'luxmam  (c  25, 
p.   3Vt\  wa  Fad  (ihortation,  prayar,  eiorcism 


woodcnt,  from  a  Ponlilical  of  the  eth  centnry 
[compare  the  cut  on  p.  Ih9\  where  hoitavar 
only  Of  taper  ii  given.  The  ceremony  mentioned 
by  Amalaritia  {Di  EccL  Off.  i.  25)  of  plunging 
the  taperi  of  the  utophyln  [Baprmi,  p.  163, 
J  59)  into  the  font,  seems  to  be  dUtinct  ihiiii  tbia. 

(Martene,  De  JtU.  Ant.;  Blntarim's  DnUi- 
aiiiligkiilai ;  Prohat,  Satranitiit*  a.  Sakmmi'n- 
ia^im.)  [CJ] 

FOOTPRINTS  O!!  StntTLCHRAL  iLua,  avd 
rr.aL  rtttob.  Sepulchral  alaba  have  been  found 
in  the  caUcombs  and  elaewhere.  Incised  with  foot- 
prints.*    The  two  feet  ai  a  rale  point  the  saae 


tbe chipFlof-ClooloeqiB •■!»•."  bntlDi  tli 
two  Ifcet.  pfcmlj  bellevsHo  lie  tbosf  of  oni  Bl 
wbn  nKt  by  81.  Ptter  c«ii<ii(  to  be  emdfi* 
lime,  la  (be  dty  Ifn  'bub  bin  apoiUe  vai 
probaUr  uMliInc  more  Umb  a  •epakhial  si 


■I  Irgmi,  tvDild  flrrt  In  AiDbnM.  ha 


»t2 
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wi>T,  though  H>[netimu,  hat  rarely,  thej  «• 
%anti  in  opposite  directioni  (Kabrettl,  Imcripl. 
Aatiq.-p.  «2).  A  slabiD  the  Kircherimn  Miuenm, 
riTM  hf  Inpi  (Epitaph.  Sertr.  Martyr,  p.  68), 
Seui  two  piiri  of  footprint!  pointed  contrary 


w«j«,iwofapertongoing»ndietnrnine(fig.  1). 
Borne  of  these  slsba  mre  certainly  Christian 
thongh  the  fact 


ilab  giTcn  bjr  BoWetti  (c.  vii.  p.  ilB),  inscribed 
with  lANOTPIA  EN  »  (_Jataiana  m  Seo)  nt 
mtt  »nJ,  beoiB  the  aole  of  «  foot,  with  is  deO 
Incised  opon  it,  at  the  other.  Ferret  gi»e»  a 
aUb  erected  by  a  Cbriilian  hasband  to  hia  wife, 
with  a  pnir  of  footprint*  incised  an  it,  not  bare, 
u  is  cnatoiaHTT,  but  shod  in  ahoea  or  anndala 
(Cbtoco^nfcM,  rol  v.  pi.  26,  No.  63>  Sometimea 
but  more  r»relT  we  God  a  single  toot  aeCD  in 
profile  {lb.  pi.  &2,  No.  37). 

The  rignification  of  this  mark  ia  much  COD- 
troverted.  Boldettl  (p.  507)  and  others  regard 
the  footprint  aa  the  aymbol  of  poaaession,  de- 
noting that  the  bnrial-place  had  been  porcbaied 
by  the  individual  aa  hia  own.  Thia  view  is 
based  on  the  ftlae  etymology  of  "poasesiio," 
qoasi  "pwf-a  posltio,"  given  by  ?aulns  {Dig.  41, 
tit.  2,  I  I),  and  prohubly  needs  no  refutation. 


The  idoa  of  Pellioda  (d»  Chriri.  Eccl.  Folit.  iii. 
S2S)  and  CaredoDi  {^Baqquagt.  di  tamum.  dtW  Art. 
Crat.  p.  40)  that  a  sense  of  their  loss  and  a  deep 
T^pet  and  affection  for  the  departed  was  thua 
indicated,  is  a  mere  romantic  fancy.  More  may 
be  Hid  for  Lupi's  view  (u,  a.  p.  69),  that  aa 
■neh  embUnta  were  somstimes  dedicated  asvotiTe 
olTeringa  by  traTellera  on  their  return  from  a 
journey,  they  were  intended  on  a  Chrislinn  alab 
to  indicate  a  holy  thankfulnesa  for  the  safe  com- 
pletion of  the  earthly  pilgrimage  of  the  departed. 

able,  interpretation,  especinllv  ofa  single  foot,  is 
that  found  in  Tbomaisinus  (di  Domriis,  c.  T)  and 
Fabretti  (InKript.  cvi.  p.  46T),  quoted  by  Lupi 
<u.  s.),  that  it  waa  a  thank-offering  for  recorery 
Itoni  gout  or  other  diteaie  aSecting  the  fbot. 


■bonld  be  temuked  thai  the  bulll< 
WH  erected  over  one  (tf  the 
tlul  from  wblch  tbe  name 
Itrrtd  to  the  real,  so  Hut  Ibe  pi 
rial  slab  t>  eMll; 


Kntpriuta  (bown  aa  o 


Cor,    In  the  cburch  of  SL 
PolUen  a  well  <1fHdk1  fMUnaiti  In  the 

pnitiibljr  hai  a  ilmlUr  crlgln. 


borch  at  the 
edbf  AngOfr 

d  b7  Buole; 


FOBMA 

He  nme  emblem  ia  frequently  (vaad  on  aeal 

rin^    The  sole  of  the  foot  bears  tometimes  tbe 

name  of  the  owner,  t.g.,  PORTVNivs  (Boidelii, 

p.  506;  Ferret,  toI.  ir.  pi.  li.  Ka.  4);  JVett* 

(Aringhi,  ii.  696  ;  Agincourt,  SciUpt.  pi.  riii.  Na. 

23),  ttaiD   the   caUcomh  of  St.  Agnei;   man- 

timea  a   Christian  motto   or  dericc,  t-g.,  sra 

iBO  (fig.  2)  (Ferret,  v.  >.,  No.  5),  and  the  mens- 

n   of  Christ   (/ft.  Ko.   6).     In   an   ciamplt 

in  by  Ferret  (rol.  ir.  p.  Xliii.  Ko.  21),  we 

the  stamp  of  auch  a  aaal  >— *""g  the  asla 


of  ■  fbot,  with  PAVU  incised  on  it,  fire  litnfl 
repeated  on  the  mortar  in  which  a  j^lt  flvi 
had  been  embedded,  in  tbe  catacomb  of  Sl 
Siitu^  [L  v.] 

POBGEBT  ia  a  particular  case  of  the  offenn 
called  Fblium. 

Faiaan   is   any   perrenlon    or   corruption  of 


.  (dol< 


,lo)  to  the  r 


jndic 

by  word,  aa  In  the  case  of  perjury  ;  by  act,  M  ia 
the  case  of  coining  base  money ;  or  by  wrttini^ 
an  in  the  case  of  forgery.  In  (he  case  of  1^ 
tatter,  the  crime  of  faleim  i)  equally  committed 
whether  a  man  haa  written  a  document  which  ii 
not  what  it  professea  to  be,  or  forged  a  seal  or  a 
signature,  or  enaed  or  destroyed  the  whole  or  s 
portion  of  a  document  malicioualy  to  the  prejn- 
dice  of  another.  Falmm  was  pnoiibed  under 
the  empire  by  deportation,  or  even  (in  eitreme 
casei)  by  death  {Codex  Theod.  lib.  ii.  tit.  19, 11. 
I  et  2).  The  special  precaution!  taken  by  (be 
authorities  of  the  cliurch  agaiut  the  forgery  of 
eccleiiaitical  docamenta  seem  to  belong  to  a  later 
period  than  that  with  which  we  are  concerneil; 

agnlnat  the  lawa  of  truth  and  justice,  incuirtd 
occlesiattical  ceniarea.  (Ferraria,  BSAioffai 
Frompta,  >.  v.  FaUam ;  Bingham'a  Atitiq.  in. 
111.  H.)  [C] 

FOBHA.  An  impresdan  or  repreientatioa, 
as  (for  iuitance)  the  atamp  on  coina,  wbeths 
efUgy  or  mark. 

(t.)Itii  used  for  the  impressiDu  of  a  seal;  and 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  lAerat  formalai 

\Cail1ti,SDAX0B.\  LETTERg,  DlHiaBORr  Ll-rTTEIsl 

derived  their  name  Irom  the  fact  that  seali  ven 
appended  to  them.  Sirmond  quotes  a  Vitiaa 
gloss  which  interpreta  the  term  "  formata  epl> 
stola  "  br  "  sigillsta,"  and  the  Greek  tnttrpretei 
of  the  23rd  canon  of  the  Oodaz  Ead.  Afric.  [:'  i 
Carth.  c  28J,  renders  "  formatam  "  by  t 


1} 

niniii,  clearly 
NOMd  Eoancu 


1  the  a< 


B  of  "waled." 


The 


oTChUoBa  (c  41),  t«*li£et  to  the  ' 


F0BMABIU8 


F0RTUNATU8 
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fiict    that  seals  were  appended  to  such  docv 
meats. 

And  not  only  is  the  word  formata  used  aliso- 
Intely  for  a  sealed  official  docament,  bat  forma 
came  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense.  Thas  Capi- 
tolinus  describes  Antoninus  as  consulting  his 
friends  before  he  drew  up  authoritatire  docu- 
raeots  (formas);  and  the  word  is  similarly  used 
by  Christian  writers  (Oncange,  s.  ty.  FormOy 
Formatae), 

(2.)  From  the  same  nse  of  the  word  Forma 
for  an  effigy  or  stamp,  it  arises  that  the  word 
Formata  designates  the  formed  or  stamped  bread 
used  in  the  Holy  Eucharist.  The  Orda  Jiomanus 
in  the  rite  for  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  has 
the  following;  ''cum  autem  renerit  ad  com- 
municandum  Dominus  Pontifez  porrigit  ei  for- 
m^itam  atque  sacratam  oblationem  integram." 
Menard  takes  this  to  mean  an  "epistola  for- 
mata;" but  it  seems  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  the  oonsecrator  would  present 
an  official  document  to  the  newly  •  ordained 
bishop  at  the  moment  of  communicating,  and 
Ducange  (s.  v.  Formata)  has  shown  that  the 
word  is  elsewhere  used  to  designate  the  eucha- 
ristic  bread. 

(3.)  The  word  Forma  is  also  used  to  designate 
the  seats  or  stalls  used  by  clerks  or  monks  when 
saying  their  offices  in  choir.  The  gloss  on  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict  (/>«  Supeikct.)  explains 
Forma  as  ''sella  arcuata,  0p6yos"  The  desk 
in  front  of  such  a  stall,  on  which  its  occupant 
might  lean,  seems  to  be  sometimes  called  for- 
7HtUa  {Supplex  Lib,  Monach,  Futd,  Car.  Mayno, 
c  5,  in  Migne's  J'atroL  ct.  p.  419;  compare 
Gregory  of  Tours,  De  Ghr,  Confess,  c.  92 ;  Hist, 
IVanc.  viii.  31).  [C] 

FORMARIUS,  the  person  in  a  monastery 
who  was  especially  appointed  to  promote  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  brethren,  and  to  be  a 
model  of  life  to  them,  '*  qui  in  bonis  sit  forma  " 
{Rejulti  S.  Ferreoli,  c.  17);  an  elder  brother 
fitted  to  benefit  the  souls  of  the  monks,  who 
should  studiously  devote  himself  to  watching 
over  them  {Jieu.  S.  Benedicti,  c.  58).  The  con*e- 
s}>onding  i>ei*son  in  a  monastery  of  women  was 
called  Foniiaria  {B<y,  S.  Caesarii  ad  Virgines, 
c.  37  ;  Ducange,  s.  v.).  [C] 

FORMATA.    [Forma.] 

FORNICATION  {Fomicatio,  wopyt(a)  is  de- 
fined to  be  "  copula  camalis  soluti  cum  soluta  " ; 
a  sin  commit te<i  by  two  persons,  male  and  female, 
who  are  not  connected  by  blood  within  the  prohi- 
bited degrees  of  kindred,  and  are  neither  married 
nor  contracted.  This  is  in  substance,  Augustine's 
definition  {Qwted.  in  DeuUron.  n.  37).  The  older 
definitions  of  fornication  seem  to  refer  almost 
entirely  to  the  freedom  of  the  woman  from  the 
marriage  bond,  without  regard  to  ihe  condition 
of  the  man  [Adultery].  Thus  Basil  {ad  Amphi- 
loch.  c.  21)  regards  the  sin  of  a  married  man 
with  an  unmarried  woman  as  simple  vopyc^a,  not 
iioix^ia ;  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  {Fpitt,  Canonioa) 
•itf fines  foruiciition  to  be  a  gratitication  of  lust 
which  t^ikes  place  without  wronging  another; 
which  word:(  Hjil.samon  (in  loco)  explains  to  mean, 
intercour:»e  with  a  woman  who  is  not  married 
(Ilopycta  Ae7fTat  ri  x^P^^  iiiKiaf  kripov  fit^ts, 
iiyouv  71  irphs  iK*v9ipa»  kvZphn  yvwalKo),  To  the 
tame  effect  Theophylact  (on  St.  Matt.  ▼.  32)  says 
that  fornication  is  committed  with  a  woman  not 


under  marriage  bond  («Is  hMoKtXvyMfipy  Am- 
brose, howerer,  lays  down  the  wider  and  truer 
principle,  "  nee  riro  licet  quod  mulieri  non  licet : 
eadem  a  riro  quae  ab  uxore  debetur  castimonia  " 
{De  Patriarch,  i.  4)u  Concubinage,  the  continued 
cohabitation  of  an  unmarried  man  with  an  un- 
married woman,  is  a  special  case  of  fornication. 

The  word  fomicatio  is  also  used  to  designate 
all  kinds  of  sexual  sin  and  unnatural  crime ;  see, 
for  instance,  Theodore's  Penitential^  I.  ii.  Forni- 
cation in  this  wider  sense  is  commonly  called 
luxury  by  later  canonists. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  cares  of  the  apoetolio 
church  to  repress  this  eYil  held  so  venial  among 
the  Gentiles  (Acts  xr.  20;  1  Ck>r.  ri.  18;  £ph. 
V.  3,  5) ;  nor  were  the  rulers  of  the  church  in 
later  times  less  anxious  to  put  down  all  forms 
of  uncleanness.  Basil  (fid  AmphiL  c.  22)  lays 
down  the  rule,  that  men  practising  concubinage 
after  seduction  should  be  excluded  from  com- 
munion for  four  years,  fn  the  first  of  which 
they  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  prayers, 
and  weep  at  the  door  of  the  church ;  in  the 
second  to  be  received  as  hearers ;  in  the  third  to 
penitence  (elf  iitrAifoiav) ;  in  the  fourth  to  attend 
dirine  service  with  the  congregation,  abstaining 
from  the  offering ;  and  then  to  be  admitted  t* 
communion  of  the  good  (jtcoofttvla^  rov  h.yaBov)^ 
In  the  case  of  concubinage,  the  great  bishop 
evidently  feels  that  the  times  will  not  bear  due 
severity.  He  holds  (ad  Amph.  c.  26)  that  it 
is  best  that  persons  living  together  in  fornica- 
tion should  be  separated ;  but  if  they  persist  in 
living  together,  "let  them  be  warned  of  the 
penalty  of  fornication;  but  let  them  not  be 
meddled  with  (iuptioBctcayX  lest  a  worse  thing 
come  upon  them."  So  previously  (c  21)  he 
acknowledges  the  difficulty  of  treating  certain 
cases,  and  confesses  that  custom  is  too  strong 
to  be  contended  against.  For  fornicators  in 
general  he  enjoins  (76.  c  59)  seven  years' 
exclusion  from  the  sacrameits ;  two  among  the 
FlenteSy  two  among  the  AiPiientes,  two  among 
the  Sttbstratif  and  one  among  the  Consistentes 
[Penitence]. 

The  treatment  of  sins  of  uncleannen  occupies 
a  large,  perhaps  an  undue  space  in  later  Peniten- 
tials;  as  (e.g,)  in  those  of  Theodore  (I.  ii.),  Bede, 
(c  3),  Egbert  (cc.  2  and  4),  Halitgar  (i.  16,  17), 
and  others. 

Periods  of  penance  are  prescribed,  varying 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  offender,  and 
the  nature  of  the  offence.  The  offence  of  a  cleric 
was  naturally  more  heinous  than  that  of  a  simple 
lay  person,  and  might  be  punished  by  degrada- 
tion, as  well  as  by  the  same  kind  of  penalties  as 
those  inflicted  on  the  laity.  And  it  is  evident 
from  the  repeated  denunciations  of  such  sins  by 
bishops  and  councils,  and  the  elaborate  provision 
made  to  separate  the  clergy  and  the  monks  from 
the  society  of  women,  that  the  celibate  clergy 
were  only  too  liable  to  fall  into  the  sin  of  incon 
tinence  (ThomsKsin,  Vetw  et  Nova  Feci,  I>iscip, 
L  ii.  61,  §5  8-12).  [C] 

FORTUNATIANUS.    [Felix  (23).] 

F0RTUNATU8.  (1)  Martyr  at  Smynu 
with  Revocatus  and  Vitalis ;  commemorated  Jaa. 
9  (Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi)i 

(2)  [Feucianus  (1).] 

(8)  [Fbux  (7>1 
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(B)  Hurtfr  in  Africa;  cominemDnM  wtth 
Cninntisiiiu  uid  Lncianos,  Jane  13  {Hart, 
B«dii<). 

(6)  [UERIlAOOIUi.] 

(7)  Bishop  at  Todi ;  "  NiiUli.  "  Oet.  14  (Mori. 
Uiunrdi). 

(8)  Siiliit,  of  Rome ;  commemontcd  Oct.  15 
(*.>  CW.  F.  0] 

FOBTUNUS.  [Fmi  (6>] 
FOBUH.  [JoKODiCTioii.] 
F088ABU  or  FOS80BE8.     The  gnrt- 

diggen  or  uitona  of  urlj  Chriitisii  utiqait; 
were  known  bj  theae  deiigiiaUotu.  [CofiaTu:! 
DtXANDS.1 

Padre  Usrchi  hu  drawn  ■  rerj  deiinjt*  [HctnT« 
orgojidi  otfoBtorei,  orguiiud  under  epecial  Te- 
gDlatiou,  attached  to  e*cli  of  the  tituli  cf  Rome, 
and  acting  under  the  directions  of  the  biihope 
and  preabjUn.  (Jfintuin.  PrimS.  pp.  87-61.) 
But  the  avidtnce  he  adduces  ii  of  the  ilighten 
texture;  and  the  good  father  probably  did  not 
intend  his  description  to  be  regarded  a*  more 
thiin  ■  pleasing  by potbeiia. 

The  term  /Ds»r  is  of  fretjuent  occnrrence  in 
the  inscriptions  of  the  catacombs.  Marchi,  p.  91, 
gires  eeTeral  epiUphs  of /dw»t1.  Boldetti,  I.  15, 
gives  the  following  tcoai  St.  Calliitu* :  "  Seisins 
•t  Junius  FosBoni  H  B.  N.  H.  in  pace  biaom." 
But  the  most  common  appearance  of  the  term 
ia  in  the  later  epitaphs,  which  teatifj  to  the 
purchase  of  cnTOs  &am  indiTiduals  of  this  class. 
The  burial  of  the  departed  waa  probablr  at  jirat 
■  work  of  Christian  charitj,  performed  withont 
fee  or  reward  bf  their  surriving  brethren. 
Afterwards,  when  the  church  had  become  more 
BumeroDi,  it  was  carried  ont  at  the  public  ei- 
pausa  under  the  special  care  of  the  presbyters  of 
tke  litiUi  of  Rome.  When  Chriatlanity  became 
the  eiUbliahed  religion,  the  foitorii  eridently 
ettablished  a  kind  of  property  in  the  catacombs, 
which  authoriied  them  to  tell  graves  either  to 
living  pertona  fur  their  own  barial,  or  to  the 
friend*  of  the  deceaaed.      This  atata  of  tbinga 

eiutence.  The  eiamplea  are  almost  Innumerable 
in  which  the  pnrchase  of  gravea  of  the  fottortt 
is  plainly  atated  In  the  epiUph.  No  trace  of  such 
bargaina  appeara  before  the  latter  yeara  of  the 
4th  centarr,  nor  later  than  the  first  quarter  of 
the  5th  century.  According  to  De  Soesi  <£.  S. 
i.  p.  216),  the  last  known  mention  of/osaarn  la 
'    eiamplea  of  these  bargaii 
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the  frescoes  of  the  cataonnba.  (Bosio,  pp.  10^ 
335,  33S,  373 ;  Aringhl,  iL  pp.  S3,  63,  67, 101.) 

BotUrl,  torn.  il.  tar.  118,  giTOi  two  plctir- 
from  me  catacomb  sf  Uarcellinnt  and  PeUr. 
One  repruenta  a  yonng  man,  hi*  beard  dvtly 
■haven,  in  a  short  tnnie,  girt  round  hi*  wsisl, 
hia  lege  and  feet  liare,  excavating  the  rock  with 
bia  pick,  a  lamp  hanging  by  hia  side.  The  othti 
depicts  an  older  man  in  a  long  tunic,  not  st 
work,  holding  a  lamp  affiled  to  a  long  handle 
indic^  in  a  sharp  point,  and  a  little  below  on  lb( 
jball  a  hook  for  auspension. 

Tbe  mo«t  cntioDs  and  interetting  of  theee  le- 
presentation*  ii  that  of  a  foator  named  Dngenta, 
from  the  cemetery  of  Callutos  (see  woodcut). 


0  the  1 


A  become  the 


private  enterprise  of  tbe  fottortt,  and  Chriatian 
borla]  had  been  degraded  into  a  trade,  we  may 
refer  to  tbe  instances  already  given  nnder 
Cataoohbs.  The  eager  craving  after  sepniture 
In  the  proximity  of  the  holy  dead,  to  which  some 
of  these  epitaphs  bear  witnett,  has  teen  the 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  many  paintings  of 
high  inlereM.  The  fottont  could  not  nObrd  to 
have  a  taete  either  archaeological  or  artistic,  and 
pierced  the  painted  walli  to  make  new  highly- 
priced  loaiii,  a*  leckleuly  as  the  eiquitite 
carved  work  of  >o  many  of  our  cathedr^  hat 
been   cat   away  for    the   erection    of    taatelew 

Tbe  fcttar  at  hia  wotk  appeara  fteqveitly  in 


hem,  carries  a  pick  over  his  right  tl 
lamp  in  his  left  h^nd,  and  it  anrrounded  by  a 
Itaap  of  levera,  picka,  and  other  toola  employol 
in  nil  work.  Above  it  the  inicription :  "  IMo- 
^ene*  Foator  in  pace  depontu*  Octabo  Kalendti 
Octobrit."  (Boldetti,  lib.  i.  cap.  1 5 ;  Bottui,  torn, 
ii.  p.  12S,  tar.  99.)  A  fossor'a  picic  hw  been  dis- 
covered by  De  Roatl  in  the  cemetery  of  CallistDs, 
much  oiidissd,  but  still  recognizable.  (Uartignj, 
Did.  da  Antig.  ChrJt.  p.  281.)  [L  V.] 

FODNDATION.  [Esdowmekt;  Pbopektt 

07  THE  ChURCB.] 

FOUNDEB.  [PiTHOH.j 


Orphanaoes  [see  the  word]  for  the  i 
children  left  dettltuU  by  the  death  or  desert 
of  their   parents.     Bu^  Independently  of  si 


if  a  detertod  infani 


Tbe 


specially  Inipii 
word  alumDOt  consequently  occun  much  ol^'ser 
in  Chrielian  than  in  pogan  inscriptions.  Some- 
times we  find  the  adopting  parent*  rainng  a 
tomb  to  their  ainmnut  (Ferret,  dfeicomift,  v. 
ilvi.  13).  In  the  cemetery  of  Pontianua  the 
name  of  a  yonng  person  departed  it  IntcribHl 
upon  a  circular  ivory  tablet  thai-  EiiRiti:tva  | 

"        LTHHAB     *VAE     (Fabntti,     /■■ 
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Kript.  Atitiq.  iii.  331).  Id  cither  iiuUncei  tfae 
Ual<i3  ii  ■  tokan  o(  the  chtld'i  gntlCude  to  hit 
bfixbctiin,  whom  h«  cilli  fiMh«r  aai  mother 
(Perret,  ilil.  i).  FsucUBiwa  Altnnts  In  tb* 
fatlowicig  lueiiption  expnua  tha  hipplneu  of 
the  BdopUd  MID  under  the  care  of  hi*  tnteluy 
pnreDti. 


be  Ro«i  {iHtcript.  Chriii.  i.  46)  givta  the 
epitaph  of  Ha  ilumaiu  of  the  date  A.I>.  340. 
Le  Blunt  {fatcr.  ChrA.  dt  la  6avU),  raeatiani  an 
inscription  at  Trtrai  to  the  memory  of  an 
alaiana  who  ■DTTired  onlj  one  moDtb  and  a  lew 
•laji.  Infants  were  genenllj'  expoaed  at  the 
aoors  of  rhurchee  (Omc.  Aritt  II.  can.  51,  ^D. 

A  perua  vlihing  t«  adopt  an  gip««d  child 
wae  required  to  place  in  th*  hand*  of  the 
miniiter  of  the  chorch  near  which  it  waa  found 
a  written  ititement  giring  the  hi  of  the  child 
with  the  time  and  place  of  i(a  diacorery,  in  ordei 
that  it  might  be  mtorad  to  its  parenti  if  thej 
wished  to  reclaim  it.  If  no  anch  claim  were  pat 
forward  within  ten  daji  after  its  eiposure,  the 
child  belonged  b;  right  to  tboM  who  had  given 
it  shelter  (Uartlgn7,i>i;(.  iJ»j<iif if.  CKr«I.,B.T. 
/.it/anH  rnmw*),  [C] 

FOUNTAIN  OK  WELL.    [S«.  Bock,  and 

EVANOELISIS,  RlfpHESENTATIONB  OF,]     Our  Lord 

represented  (in  BoCtui,  '  '       " 
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rinm  of  tbe  builica  of  St.  Kelli,  lU  paip**t 


!  of  the  archea  of  the  oppoiite  d 


Tbia  "  cantharai  "  w 
canopy,  or  torrat  of  li 

'  Qoflm  caaccUato  tegll  aerea 


I.  Kolsn.  !tp.3!tai  SEnv. 
protectad   by  a  braaen 


VcL 


,  Uv.  T 


im)  a 


Oospe!  and  Fdds  Fietatla,  from  uoder  whcoe  feet 
tiow  Ihe  four  River*  of  Paradiae.  [See  FocB 
RiVEKS.]  In  the  Lateran  [Cnoas,  p.  *9U]  and 
other  bapti.mal  croiaes  the  Holy  ^—    =-  "^- 


founl 


e  from 


Tbe  Kell  springing  in  the  wilderness  is 
rather  a  HebreWf  Arab,  or  universally  Eastern 
imiigt.  than  a  specially  Christian  one.  In  some 
early  bapti>ma  of  uur  Lord,  as  that  in  the  andenl 
bapliatery  af  Ravpnoa,  the  river-god  or  presiding 
deity  of  the  source  of  Jordan  is  iatrodDced.  For 
the  fountain  or  atrenm  flowing  from  the  Rock  oF 
Hoot,  and  liahes  therein.  [See  FuHEHKtN.j 
[R.  St.  J.  T.] 
FOUNTAINS  AT  THE  ENTBANCE  OF 
CHUltCHES.  The  natural  symbolism  which 
required  eiterual  purity  in  the  wonhippera,  a* 
an  index  of  the  cleannes*  of  heart  necessary  for 
approaching  Qod  witb  aeceptonca,  dictated  th« 
cTfclion  of  roantain*  or  ciatema  of  water  in  thr 
lit™,  or  foreconrt*  of  tha  primitive  chnrcbea,  for 
the  people  to  wash  their  banda,  feet,  and  facea, 
befor*  they  entered  the  sacred  bnilding.  Sach  a 
fountain  waa  known  by  dUferent  designationa, 
Kftim  (Eoseb.  H.E.  i.  i  ;  Chiya.  Worn.  57,  Ed. 
Savil.),  ^pinf  (Socr.  H.E.  ii.  38),  ^.dMi  (Paul. 
SiUntiar.  U.  vela.  177X  JMW"1t  (Theophanea). 
MAvfiJStTor  (Eacholog.),  Cuattorn.  (Paul.  Nolan, 
Ep.  liii.  iiiii.),  Hymplioeiim  (Anaslas.  {  69). 
The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  this  arrangemenl 
is  in  Eusebius'  description  of  the  church  erected 
by  Panlinns  at  Tyre  (EuMb.  H.E.  i.  4).  Hf 
■peaks  of  "  fountain*  "  being  placed  a*  "  eymbobi 
of  poriUcalion  "  in  the  centre  of  the  cloialered 
atrium,  affording  maau  of  cleanaing  to  tbca* 
who  wera  going  Into  the  church.  A  aimilar 
baain  wu  aradcd  by  PanUoBa  of  Kola,  in  tbe 


»  («<«  1.) 

Other  braien  baiinaiupptied  from  the  same  aourcc 
stood  in  different  parts  of  the  forecourt,  a<  welV 
a*  a  row  of  marble  baiina,  ccndtat,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  chnrd)  (tb.). 

Paalinua  alao  dtscribea  a  "canthama"  In  the 
atrium  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  (,Ep. 
13,  p.  73),  "  minittra  mfluibn.  et  oris  OOitris 
fluenta  ructantem."  This  waa  covered  by  a 
dome  or  thotut,  of  braaa,  aopportad  on  fonr 
colnmns,  typifying  tha  fountain  of  living  watar 
flowing  from  the  four  gospels,  the  fonndation  of 
the  evangelical  bith.  This  omtharut  and  its 
quadriporticta  were  adorned  with  marbles  and 
mosaic  by  Symmachos,  c  bOO,  who  alao  erectKl 
another  external  fountain  below  the  steps  of  tha 
atrium  for  tha  convenience  of  the  people  throng- 
ing thither  "ad  oaum  necesiitatis  buraaaaa 
(Anastas.  <j>  Vit.  Font.  §  79>  Another  wai 
placed  by  Leo  IIL  c  800,  outside  the  silver  gate* 
of  tha  same  basilica  (ib.  §  3S0).  Tha  popee  vied 
with  one  another  In  tha  magnlficenea  of  theaa 
fountains.  Leo  tha  Ortat,  c  450,  placed  a  vary 
remarkable  one  In  the  atrium  of  tbe  basilica  of 
SL  Paul,  on  tha  Oitlan  way,  for  the  supply  of 
which  ha  recovered  a  long-lost  spring,  a*  ra- 
corded  in  tha  renei  of  EnDodiiu. 


OS  Oinitl  larja  Bo 


Anaitasin*  also  describes  a  "nymphaeum" 
erected  by  Hilanii,  c  465,  in  the  Iriportiaa  of 
tbe  oratory  of  St  Crcsa,  adorned  with  calamus  ol 
vast  eiie,  and  pillars  of  porphyry  from  aperture! 
in  which  the  water  flowed  into  a  porphyry  basin 
(Auaataa.  u,  a.  §  SB).  Eunodiui  also  (u.  a.)  speak* 
of  the  water  of  the  baptiitery  of  St.  Stephen 
coming  through  the  columns,  "per  columnaa." 
In  other  cases  tbe  water  iaened  from  a  statu* 
in  tbe  centre,  sometime*  of  grotesque  form,  or 
from  liona'  muuthe,  from  which  arrangement  tht 
baain  erected  by  Justinian  in  front  of  St.  SophU 
at  Constantinople  waa  called  Aiorrij^iar  (Du- 
cange,  ConjtontiHop.  Chriil.  lib.  iii.  c.  22). 
~  ■     "       -  ■  "if  jasper,  with  incised 


There  were 
B  for  tha  lua 


jasper,  with  inc 
imallar  basins  in 
of  th*  p*opl*  (Dn- 


the 


stantinople  bore  the  palindrome  given  byGrnlet 
(/nsenjX.  p.  10*8). 

NrrON  ANOHHHA  MH  HONAN  OnS. 

Theae  fonntaina  were  nanally  suppliad  with 
water  from  running  aprings,  as  that  at  St.  Paul's 
alraady  nHntloned.     Where  springs  wera  absent, 

the  blsi^iL'^St.  Felix  at  Nola  (Paul.  Nolan. 
/-OBB.  27  (Wii.  ii.)  V.  463,  aq.). 


Sach  Ibnntains  wera  aoltoinly  cooseentad  ai 
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bUM»l  on  tha  UBn;  recnrrMice  of  the  rigil  of 
the  Epjplutnf  (idaalilied  in  primitirc  tlmt*  wilti 
theds;  of  OUT  Lord't  baptiam, 
when  thf  element  of  water 
wiu  hillowed,  Chry*.  ffomit. 
in  Bnpt.  CArM.  rol.  if.  p.  369, 
MoDtf.),  or  of  th«  reatiTnl 
itieir  (Dncang*,  u.  >.}.  The 
office  is  !(l*en  in  tha  Encbo- 
logioB. 

We  find  freqnent  refereuce 
In  the  early  fiithen  to  thi» 
cutlAin  of  wuhiDg  the  hand* 
and  face  hefore  enlering  the 
church,  t.g.  Tertull.  dt  Orat. 
■';    Chryioit.  Hemit.  51, 


Malt. 


.    72; 


Epkei. :  in  Fsalia. 

\adi'op.Ant.^G,tic.    Cf. 

i]«i  Bii«iBiui,  ad  arm.  57,  No. 

.06-110.    [Holt  Wateb.] 

The  HccompenjLDg  woodcot 
from 


of  the 
i<  nt    Rare 


cation  of 

that  cbnrch  by  Juitinino  and  Theodora,  girei 
■  coBtampOTarr  picture  of  one  of  theiie  foon- 
t-ina.  [E.  T.] 

FOUK  BIVEB8,  THE.  lo  ancient  art  our 
Lord  is  frtqutDtly  represented,  either  in  penon 
or  onder  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  itandiiig  upon  a 
hillock  from  whence  issue  four  streaini  of  water. 
(5m  woodcnt.)  These  ar«  supposed  hy  maDj- 
in  ligoify  the  fonr  rivers  of  Eden,  which  weot 
forth  to  wBtor  the  enrth  (Oen.  ii.  tO);  others 
(Cyprian,  Ep.  73,  %  10,  ad  JiAaion.;  Bede, 
Expot.  in  Gm.  IF.  ;  Theodoret,  /n  Faalm. 
XLV,;  Ambrose,  Dt  FaradiM,  c.  3)  discern 
ID  them  the  four  goipeli,  flowiog  from  the 
aource  of  eternal  life  to  gpreid  throDghont  the 
world    tha    richea  and   th*   lif»fiTin(   powers 


of  tha  doctrine  of  Chriat.  St.  Ambrose  again 
(m.  (.)  i>  of  opinion  that  tha  four  rirera  are 
tmhlema  of  the  four  cardinal  Tirtuei.  The 
four  first  oecumenical  conodla,  so  often  by 
••riy  writers  placed  on  a  par  with  the  gos- 
pels thamsalTea.  are  lometiiBas  compared  to  the 
i,  bbhop  of  Amiens 


fonr  rirara  ofParadiH.     Je« 


s  TUs  Dguia  ti  also  gfvoi  at  j<.  t(i(. 


angtut  aasembllea  (LongiicTal.    HM.  A  FE^ 
Oaitieaiu,  turn.  r.  p.  1 44). 

Id  aaratal  sarcophagi  of  andent  GanI,  we  fiaJ 
two  sti\gsqaenching  their  thint  at  these  urnm 
theM  are  anppoaad  to  represent  Christiiu  pai- 
taking  in  the  gospels  and  the  enchariit  of  iht 
^*well  of  water  ipringinE  up  into  eTerhutial 
life."  [Caom,  p.  496.]  The  two  stags  ue  on 
■ionally  fonod  in  mosiiia,  in  that  of  the  andest 
"    *         '        lample  (Ciampini,  De  Sacr.  Aidif. 


Ub.i 


w(  explain  it,  this  anbject  was  u- 
tremely popular  in  the  piimitit*  church;  -mtSti 
it  repealed  orar  and  over  again  in  the  ortannibi, 
either  in  fWscoes  or  in  the  sculptured  onuuneau 
of  larcophagj,  and  sometimes  on  the  bottomi  sf 
glaai  cngia,  which  hsTs  been  diu 


anf  S( 


,e  faasilir 


ribed  h 

{Epist.  32,  ad  Star.),  and  in  that  'mentiosel 
by  Florus,  deacon  of  Lyons  (Uabillon,  AaalKt^, 
p.  416,  ed.  Paris.  See  also  Oampini,  Vtl.  Mm. 
ii.  Ub.  iiidl.  xlTi.  xlii.  liL,  &c).  To  illsi- 
trate  this  psisage  of  PsaliDiia, 

•■Petnm  sipnstU  Ipse  Pttra  Ecrit^M 

Rosweld  refers  to  the  moMUc  of  St.  John  LKtias, 
and  the  sarcophagna  of  Probns  and  Proba,  as  re- 
presented  by  Boaio.  We  are  informed  bT  SpM 
(/PnAenrVimrviuo,  p.  34)  that  the  fonrrirm 
of  Paradise  in  human  form,  with  their  names  bt- 

meot  of  Rheinu  Cathednl  (Uartiguy,  Ditl.  Ja 
Antiq.  Chi^.).  [C] 

FEACnON.  Theriteofbraakingthebraadii 
the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Enchariat  is  technially 
so  called.  There  are  three  kinds  of  ftactinu, 
which  are  in  use  at  the  present  time ;  Ihoo)^ 
but  one  of  them  is  essential  to  the  aacnni«i, 
and  can  be  traced  with  certainly  to  the  iof^Dn 
of  the  church.  The  three  are.  (1)  a  fractin 
illostratiTe  of  the  words  of  in>titatioD,  and 
therefore  a  direct  ioiitalion  of  onr  Lord'a  aeliis, 
(2)  purely  aymbolical  fractions  after  the  coue- 
cration  baa  been  completed,  (3)  the  necessary 
fhiction  lor  the  dintribution  of  the  bread  amoBf 
the  comnmnicanta. 

(I)  The  tirst  of  these  has  a  place  in  the  Engliili 
office,  the  celebrant  being  ordered  to  "  break  Ibf 
bread  "  while  he  utters  the  word*,  "  He  brskr 
it."  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  iliat 
Id  reciting  the  words  of  InstitutioD,  the  prmi 

the  bread  a"  Bi  brake  it."  It  is  very  proUbk 
therefore,  that  this  waa  a  common,  if  not  the 
universal,  practice,  in  what  we  may  call  tha  bnt 
ritual  period.  Traoca  of  it  are  found  both  in  tha 
East  and  Wut.  In  the  Coptic  liturgr  of  St. 
Basil,  the  celebrant  it  ordered  at  thoH  worJi 
to  "  break  the  oblation  int«  three  parts ;"  bnl  hi 
is  at  once  to  rennlte  them,  "  so  that  they  be  In  a 
manner  as  not  divided."  (Renaudot,  Lit*r^. 
fAvni.  i.  p.15.)  They  are  put  together  again  with 
a  view  to  a  later  and  purely  symbolical  fnctina. 
There  is  bnt  one  eitant  Latin  missal,  which  is 
reported  to  contain  an  order  for  the  actual  fraclioa 
at  this  time,  vis.,  that  of  Rheims,  of  the  middle  o( 
the  16th  century,  in  which  the  following  rabrie 
occurs,  "  Diceni  frrgit  frangit  madicutn."  (Di 
Vert,  KxptKotiun  det  Cfrrmmia  dt  tEgUm,  Um^ 
i.  p.  S62.J     In  onr  own  country   the  missals  »l 
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SAnim  and  York  to  the  last  ordered  tae  celebrant 
to  ^  touch  the  host,"  while  a  manuscript  Manual 
in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Blew  goes 
further,  and  prescribes  "  the  sign  of  a  fraction." 
The  frequency  of  the  latter  custom  in  £ngland 
may  be  likewise  inferred  from  its  condemnation 
by  John  de  Burgo,  A.D.  1385  (Pupilla  Ocuii, 
pars  iv.  cap.  x.),  and  its  prohibition  in  the 
Manual  authorised  by  Cardinal  Pole  in  the  reign 
of  Mary.  The  foregoing  facts  are  mentioned 
because  they  appear  to  support  the  antecedent 
probability  that  the  fraction,  which  is  now 
]ieculiar  to  the  English  and  Coptic  liturgies,  was 
once  general.  The  reason  for  giving  it  up  need 
not  be  sought  for.  When  the  bread  was  once 
broken,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  priest  to 
peHbrm  the  subsequent  symbolical  fraction, 
introduced  at  a  later  period,  with  the  same  con- 
venience and  efifect. 

(2)  From  an  early  period  we  find  other  cere- 
monial fractions,  more  or  less  elaborate,  em- 
ployed, the  evident  intention  of  which  was  to 
develope  and  enforce  the  devotional  allusion  to 
our  Lord's  sufferings  on  the  cross.  No  frac- 
tion of  any  kind  is  mentioned  in  St.  Cyril's 
account  of  the  liturgy  of  Jerusalem  (Cate' 
chesis  My  stag,  v.  cc.  17,  18).  nor  in  the  Cle- 
mentine liturgy,  which  exhibits  the  ritual  and 
worship  of  the  3rd  or  4th  century.  [Aposto- 
lical Constitutions.]  In  that  of  St.  Mark, 
which  from  its  long  disuse  has  undergone  less 
change  than  any  other  which  was  ever  in  actual 
use,  the  fraction  for  distribution  is  alone  men- 
tioned (Renaudot,  tom.  i.  p.  162).  In  St. 
James,  which  is  still  used  at  stated  times,  and 
has  been  much  altered  in  the  course  of  ages,  the 
celebrant  "  breaks  the  bread,  and  holds  half  in 
his  right  hand,  half  in  his  left,  and  dips  that  in 
the  right  in  the  cup,  saying,  *  the  union  of  the 
all-holy  body  and  the  precious  blood  of  our  Lord 
and  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.'  "  (Assemani, 
tom.  V.  p.  54.)  In  the  Office  of  Protfaesis  in  the 
common  Greek  liturgy,  there  is  a  preparation  of 
the  bread  by  the  aid  of  a  knife  (A.(^x^),  accom- 
panied by  symbolical  allusions.  [Protuesis.] 
Atter  the  Sancta  SanctiSj  which  follows  close 
upon  the  Consecration,  **  The  priest  dividing  it 
(*  tiie  holy  loaf ')  into  four  parts  with  care  and 
reverence  says  *  The  Lamb  of  God,  the  Son  of  the 
Father,  is  dismembered  and  divided,  &c'  Then 
he  takes  the  uppermost  part  of  the  holy  loaf 
(which  :s  stamped  with  the  letters  ic*  for  'Iiy- 
*rovsy  and  holds  it  in  his  hand,  and  the  deacon 
{Ktinting  with  his  orarion  to  the  holy  cup,  says. 
Fill,  Master,  the  holy  cup.  And  the  priest  says, 
The  fulness  of  faith  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  he 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  casts  it  into  the 
holy  cup  "  {Euchologiwn^  Ooar,  pp.  60,  81,  175). 
These  rites,  though  not  perhaps  in  their  present 
form  precisely,  must  have  been  in  use  before  the 
separation  of  the  Nestorians  and  Eutychians 
from  the  church ;  but  whether  they  were  known 
to  St.  Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom,  the  alleged  re- 
modellers  of  the  Greek  liturgy,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  On  the  first  part  of  the  foregoing 
ceremony,  Symeon  of  Thessalonica,  the  mys- 
tical expositor  of  that  rite,  observes,  **He 
divides  the  bread  into  four  parts,  and  these  he 
arranges  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  in  this 
he  beholds  Jesus  crucified."  De  Ternplo  4^ 
printed  in  Goar,  p.  228.  In  the  Coptic  liturgies 
the  rite  is  still  more  elaborate.    There  is  first  a 
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specuu  prayer,  ProoemiumanUfraciionemj  prece* 
ding  it ;  which  is  in  fact  an  act  of  thanks^ ving. 
and  is  called  a  Benediction  in  the  office  itself! 
Afler  crossing  both  the  bread  and  the  cup  with  a 
finger  dipped  in  the  latter,  he  says  a  **  Prayer  of 
Fraction."  Later  on,  in  preparation  for  the  com* 
munion,  '*  he  divides  the  body  into  three  parts,  as 
ho  had  done  befoi-e  at  the  words  He  brake  it ;" 
but  this  time  transversely  to  the  former  fractures. 
The  piece  from  the  middle  of  the  Corban  is  th« 
largest,  and  from  this  he  takes  a  small  piece 
(I^odioorif  or  in  the  Greek  Alexandrian  liturgies 
SrovSiictJir,  corruptions  of  Af<nroriic6pj  the  Lord's 
body),  which  he  seu  aside.  The  larger  piece 
from  which  it  is  taken  is  put  in  the  middle  of 
the  paten,  and  the  other  eight  are  placed  about  it 
so  as  to  form  a  cross.  The  allusion  to  the 
Passion  is  thus  expressed  by  an  act  rather  than 
by  words.  The  priest  next  breaks  up,  in  pre* 
scribed  order,  all  but  the  large  piece  in  the 
middle,  and  **  collects  about  that  the  holy  body 
which  he  has  broken."  The  IsbodUxm  is  put 
into  the  cup ;  a  rite  corresponding  to  the  Com' 
mixtio  of  the  West.  The  fraction  now  described, 
into  which  a  devout  priest  could  evidently  infuse 
great  solemnity  is  common  to  the  three  Coptic 
liturgies;  which  fact  implies  that  the  former 
fraction  at  the  words  He  brake  it  is  so  also; 
although  it  is  only  prescribed  in  that  of  St. 
Basil.  (See  Renaud.  tom.  i.  pp.  19-23;  and 
Gabriel's  Bitualis,  ibid,  p.  258.)  Whether  the 
same  ceremonies  were  observed  in  the  Greek 
liturgies  of  Egypt  cannot  be  decided,  owing  to 
the  brevity  of  the  rubrics  and  the  absence  of 
commentaries ;  but  the  Coptic  of  St.  Basil  carries 
us  up  to  a  period  earlier  than  the  conquest  of 
Amrou  in  the  7th  century.  The  rubrics  of  the 
Ethiopic  liturgy  do  not  prescribe  any  fraction, 
but  as  it  was  derived  from  the  Coptic,  and 
retains  the  Coptic  Oratio  Fractionis,  we  may 
infer  that  it  had  a  solemn  fraction  similar  to 
that  which  we  have  described. 

In  the  Syrian  rite  the  priest  (in  a  short  office 
of  Prothesis)  ^divides  the  bread  into  as  many 
pieces  as  may  be  necessary,  censes  them,  and 
sets  them  on  the  altar,  saying.  He  was  led  like  a 
lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep,  etc" 
(Renaudot,  tom.  i.  p.  3.)  After  the  consecration 
he  breaks  a  small  piece  off  with  the  words, 
**  Thou  art  Christ  our  God,  who  on  the  top  of 
Golgotha  in  Jerusalem  wast  pierced  in  Thy  side 
for  us,  etc.,"  or  something  conveying  the  same 
allusion.  (^fbidL  pp.  22, 40,  etc)  Before  the  com- 
munion he  dips  this  particle  (pearl)  **iuto  the 
chalice  and  signs  the  rest  with  it  crosswise,  say- 
ing, The  Blood  of  the  Lord  is  sprinkled  on  His 
Body,  in  the  Name  of  the  Father,"  etc.  The 
pearl  thus  used  is  then  put  into  the  chalice  with 
a  prayer  alluding  to  the  union  of  the  Godhead 
and  Manhood  in  Christ  (Renaudot,  tom.  ii.  pp. 
3,  41).  Another  symbolical  action,  viz.  that  of 
touching  the  body  in  the  paten  with  the 
moistened  pearl,  is  not  marked  in  the  rubrics. 
It  is  done  in  allusion  to  the  piercing  of  our 
Lord's  side  with  a  spear  (Barsalibi,  ibid.  p.  111). 
Among  the  Nestorians  the  consecrated  oblate  is 
broken  into  two  parts.  One  of  these  is  laid  on 
the  paten,  and  with  the  other  the  priest  crosses 
the  cup.  He  then  dips  the  latter  to  the  middle 
in  the  cup,  and  *'  signs  with  it  the  body  which  ia 
in  the  paten.'*  Both  signs  are  made  with 
appropriate  words.     He  Uien  unites  the  twe 
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pieces  of  the  oblate ;  and  it  is  here  that  we  find 
the  passion  symbolized,  the  wounded  and  bleed- 
ing body  of  our  blessed  Lord  being  evidently 
represented  by  the  broken  and  wine-stained  bread. 
He  further  with  his  right  thumb  crosses  the 
oblate  **  so  as  to  make  a  slight  crack  in  it,  where 
It  has  been  dipped  in  the  blood,  and  puts  a  part 
of  it  into  the  chalice  in  the  form  of  a  cross." 
(Renaud.  torn.  ii.  p.  594.)  The  Armenian  cele- 
brant breaks  the  oblate  into  two  parts  over  the 
chnlice,  saying,  **  The  fulness  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Then  dividing  one  part  into  three  he  casts  them 
into  the  chalice  of  the  blood  in  the  form  of  a 
cross  "  (Le  Brun,  Expiication  de  la  Meaae,  Diss.  x. 
Art.  XX.). 

There  are  no  directions  for  any  fraction  in  the 
early  Roman  sacramentaries,  nor  for  the  com- 
mixture   which     now    follows    the    symbolical 
fraction;    but   in   the    first   Ordo  Homanus,  a 
directory  of  worship  of  the  8th  century,  if  not 
earlier,  we  Bnd  the  following  method  prescribed. 
The  bishop  (for  a  pontifical  celebration  is  de- 
scribed) **  breaks  an  oblate  on  the  right  side,  and 
leaves  on  the  altar  the  piece  (particulam)  which 
he  breaks  off."     It  is  explained  that  this  is  done 
**  in  order  that  the  altar  be  not  without  sacri- 
fice," while  the  mass  is  performed,  a  piece  (fer- 
mentum)  reserved  from  a   former  celebration, 
and  placed  on  the  altar  before  the  service  began, 
having  just  before  been   put  into  the  chalice. 
This  is  the  only  fraction  before  that  for  dis- 
tribufion,  and  there  is  nothing   to  give  it  a 
mibolical  character  (Ordo  Rom.  1.  §  19,  p.  13). 
There  appears  to  have  been  no  symbolical  or 
merel}  ritual  fraction  in  the  primitive  liturgy 
of  Milan,  although  for  **  many  ages  "  an  oblate 
has  been  broken  before  the  Lord's  Prayer,  with 
the  woixls,  **  Thy  Body  is  broken,  0  Christ,"  etc. 
(Muratori,  I.Uuryia  Rom,  Vet,  Diss,  c  z.  tom.  i. 
col.  134).    An  anthem,  called  Confractorium,  is 
sung  during  this  fraction,  but  with  no  special 
reference  to   the    Passion  (Pamelii   Liturgioon^ 
tom.  i.  p.  304).     There  is  some  evidence  of  a 
symbolical  fraction  in  the  Gallican  church  before 
its    liturgy    was    tyrannically    suppressed    by 
Adrian  I.  and  Charlemagne.     In  an  exposition  of 
the  old  Gallican  liturgy  written  by  Germanus 
bishop  of  Paris,  A.D.  555,  or  one  of  his  disciples,  | 
we  read,  **The  confraction  and  commixture  of 
the  body  of  the  Lord  was  set  forth  of  old  by  the 
holy   fathers"  (Martene  d€  Ant,  Eccl,  Rit.  i. 
c  iv. ;  Art.  xii.  Ord.  u).    The  sacramentaries  are 
without  rubrics;    but  several  of  the  prayers, 
post  Mcreta,  which  were  said  immediately  after 
the  fraction,  refer  expressly  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  cross.    Thus,  for  example,  in  the  Missale 
Oothicwn  in  the  Pott  Secrka  for  Christmas: 
"We  believe,  0  Lord,  Thy  Advent;   we  com- 
memorate Thy  Passion.     For  Thy   Body  was 
bntken  (confractnm)  in  the  remission  of  our  sins ; 
Thy  holy  Blood  was  shed  for  the  price  of  our 
redemption"    (Mabillon,     Liturgia     Oallicana, 
p.  192).    In  the  semi-Oriental  ritual  of  Gothic 
Spain  and  Gallia  Narbonensis,  the  priest  broke 
the  oblate  in  halves  and  divided  one-half  into 
five  parts,  the  other  into  four.     He  then  formed 
a  cross  with  seven  of  them,  putting  five  in  a  line 
to  make  th«  stem,  and  one  on  eadi  side  of  the 
second  from  the  top  to  make  the  arms.    Each 
piece  had  a  name  given  it.    The  uppermost  in 
the  stem  was  called  Corporatio  (i,e.  Incarnation). 
rb«o  followed  in  order  NoHtUat^  Circwmciaio, 


Apparitio  (EpiphanyX  PcuMio,  The  ptece  whid 
formed  the  left  arm  of  the  croes  (taken  from  tb€ 
spectator)  was  called  Mors;  that  on  the  right 
Remrrectio,  The  two  remaining  pieces  Ghna 
and  Regnum  were  placed  in  the  paten  belov 
Rewrrectio  in  a  line  with  it.  See  the  illustra- 
tion below.  Thus  the  whole  coarse  of  our  Lord's 
being,  acting,  and  suffering  in  the  flesh,  with  the 
fruits  of  it,  was  in  a  manner  represented  (J/b* 
aale  Mixtum  diatiun  MoMorabeSj  ed.  Leslie,  pp. 
5,  6,  230-1). 


In  some  of  the  ancient  liturgies  the  fractioD 
now  described  took  place  before,  and  in  some, 
after  the  Lord's  Prayer  which  followed,  or  more 
properly  closed,  the  prayer  of  consecratioc  In  | 
the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Egyptian  St.  Mark  it 
comes  after.  In  the  Gallican  (JMurg,  Gail. 
p.  192),  the  Milanese,  Moxarabic,  Coptic,  and 
apparently  in  all  the  Svrian  liturgies  (Renaudot, 
tom.  ii.  pp.  22,  38,  131,  138,  etc)  it  corner 
before.  To  these  we  may  add  the  Ethiopic,  bot^ 
in  that  liturgy,  as  in  our  own,  the  Lord's  Praye? 
is  said  after  the  commnnion  (Renaud.  torn.  L 
p.  518). 

(3)  The  earliest  notices  of,  or  allusions  to,  a 
fraction  refer  only  to  the  necessary  division  of 
the  bread  for  distribution  among  the  commn- 
nicants.  St.  Augustine :  '*  That  which  is  on  the 
Lord's  Table  ...  is  blessed  and  hallowed,  sod 
broken  small  (comminuitur)  for  distribution " 
{Epist,  cxlix.  ad  Paulin,  §  16).  Clement  of 
Alexandria:  *'Some  having  divided  the  eucharist 
according  to  custom,  permit  wenr  one  of  tb« 
people  to  take  his  own  share"  (^romata^  Li 
c.  L  §  5).  Pseudo-  Dionysius :  "  Having  exposed 
to  view  the  bread  that  was  covered  and  undivided, 
and  divided  it  into  many  parts,  and  haviaf 
divided  the  oneness  of  the  cup  unto  all,  he  sjmbol*  i 
ically  multiplies  and  distributes  unity."  Again: 
**  Bringing  into  sight  the  covered  gifts,  and 
dividing  their  oneness  into  many  parts  ...  he 
makes  those  who  partake  to  have  oommunioa 
(with  each  other)  in  them "  (Ik  Eocles,  mer*  i 
arch,  c  iii.  §  iii.  nn.  12,  13).  In  the  litnrgr  of 
St.  Mark,  in   immediat*  preparatioii   for  tht 
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enrom  anion,  **  the  priest  breaks  the  bread,  and 
S4ivs,  Praise  je  God  in  [ue.  Psalm  cl.  as  in  the  , 
Stptuagint].  The  priest  divides  the  bread,  say- 
ing to  those  present  [ue.  to  the  deacons,  &c. 
who  assist!  The  Lord  shall  bless  and  minister 
with  yon/'  &c.  Then,  after  a  few  versicles 
entirely  free  from  any  mystical  allusion,  he 
communicates.  In  St.  James  the  later  Gi-eek 
rite  of  patting  the  bread  into  the  chalice  has 
been  adopted.  '*When  he  distributes  a  single 
portion  into  each  chalice,  he  says,  A  holy  por- 
tion of  Christ,  full  of  grace  and  truth,  of  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  whom  be  glory, 
&c.  Then  he  begins  to  divide  [t.e.  the  bread 
in  the  chalices  with  a  spoon],  and  to  say.  The 
Lord  is  my  Shepherd,"  etc.  (Ps.  zziii.).  In  the 
common  Greek  rite,  a  second  part  of  the  pre- 
{Kired  loaf  which  is  stamped  XC  (for  Xpt(rr6s)  is 
divided  for  the  communion  of  the  priest  and  his 
assistants,  who  receive  the  elements  separately. 
The  other  two  (marked  NI  and  KA;  see  Ele- 
ments, p.  603)  are  also  divided  according  to  the 
number  of  the  other  communicants,  and  put  into 
the  chalice.  As  intinction  began  to  appear  in 
Spain  in  the  7th  century  (see  Can.  iL  Cone. 
Braccar.  Labb.  tom.  vi.  col.  563),  the  method  of 
fraction  now  described  as  attendant  on  it  was 
probably  in  use  among  the  Greeks  so  early  as  the 
6th.  In  the  4th  and  5th  we  find  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem, Basil,  Chrysostom,  and  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria, still  recognizing  the  practice  of  receiving 
in  the  hand  (see  Scudamore*s  Kotitia  Euchari*' 
tica,  p.  632,  and  COMMUNION,  HOLT,  p.  416), 
which  is  incompatible  with  intinction.  We 
have  already  described  the  last  fraction  in  the 
Coptic  liturgy.  The  rubrics  do  not  specify  any 
fui-ther  preparation  for  the  communion.  Nor  are 
those  of  the  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  or  Syriac  more 
Axplicit.  The  last  named  liturgy,  however,  may 
receive  illustration  from  the  Nestonan,  in  which 
"  another  fraction  of  the  same  Host  into  lesser 
particles  for  the  distribution  of  the  communion  " 
is  expressly  ordered,  though  no  method  is  pre- 
scribed (Renaudot,  tom.  ii.  pp.  595,  611). 

In  the  West  the  Mozarabic  priest  preparing 
for  the  communion  put  the  "particle"  called 
Jiegnum  into  the  chalice,  received  himself  that 
called  Gloriay  and  if  any  others  received  must,  it 
is  presumed,  have  used  the  remainder  for  their 
communion,  breaking  them  up  as  the  number  of 
communicants  might  require.  We  mj  presumed, 
for  the  present  rubrics,  which  recognize  but  one 
Hobt,  divided  as  before  described,  direct  him 
afterwards  to  consume  all  the  particles  in  order. 
The  tract  of  Eldefonsus,  printed  by  Uabillon  in 
an  appendix  to  his  dissertation  De  Pans  A^ucha- 
ristico  {Analecta  Vetera^  p.  549),  prescribes  the 
use  of  several  Hosts,  the  number  varying  with 
the  estival  or  season.  We  have  no  information 
respecting  the  early  practice  of  the  Gallican  and 
Italian  churches.  In  an  Ordo  Ronvmua  which 
probably  carries  us  up  to  the  7th  century,  and 
tertainly  to  the  8th,  the  last  fraction  is  thus  de- 
scribed. The  bishop  of  Rome,  it  should  be  said, 
is  the  chief  officiant.  "Then  the  acolytes  go 
behind  the  bishops  about  the  altar ;  the  rest  go 
down  to  the  presbyters ;  that  they  may  break 
the  Hasts  [which  were  then  small  loaves].  A 
]»nten  goes  before  near  the  throne,  two  regionary 
subdeacons  carrying  it  to  the  deacons,  that  they 
may  break.  But  they  look  on  the  face  of  the 
pontiff  that  he  may  give  the  signal  to  break. 
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And  when  he  has  given  it  by  a  motion  of  the 
head,  having  again  sainted  the  pontiff,  they 
break  them^  (Ordi.  Rom.  i.  ti.  lii.  pp.  14,  49, 
£9>  [W.  E.  S.] 

FRANKFORT,    COUNCIL  OF  {Franco- 
fcrdiense  ooncilium%  held  at  Frankfort,  A.D.  794, 
'*  by  favour  of  God,  authority  of  the  pope,  and 
<»mmand  of  Charlemagne,  who  was  present  and 
attended  by  all  the  bishops  of  the  kingdom  o* 
France  and  Italy,  with  the  province  of  Aquitaine  " 
(300  in  number,  according  to  later  writers^  ■■ 
we  I'ead  in  the  first  of   the  fifty-six  canons 
ascribed  to  it.     From  the  same  canon  we  learn 
that  the  first  thing  discussed  in  it  was  the  heresy 
of  the  Spanish  prelates  Felix  and  Elipand,  since 
called  Adoptionism,  which  was  condemned ;  and 
from  the  second  canon  that  a  decree  of  a  recent 
sjmod  of  the  Greeks,  visiting  all  with  anathema 
who  would  not  worship  and  serve  the  imaget 
of  the  saints  as  they  would  the  Trinity,  was 
repudiated  as  well  as  condemned.    This  is  about 
all  we   know  of  what  passed  at  Frankfort;  at 
any  rate  we  have  no  direct  authentic  record 
extant  of  its  proceedings  beyond  its  canons.   And 
of  these  the  second  has  been  made  a  subject  of 
hot  controversy  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.    Contemporaries  aver  that  bishops  Theo- 
phylact  and  Stephen  (without  naming  their  sees) 
represented  pope  Adrian  at  Frankfort,  and  that 
the  council  repudiated  there  was  that  *'  falsely 
called  the  7th."    In  the  modem  heading  to  this 
council,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted  that 
'*  the  acts  of  the  2nd  Nicene  council  respecting 
images  were  confirmed  there."    There  are  four 
dogmatic  epistles  printed  in  the  collectionf  of 
councils  as  having  emanated  from  Frankfort. 
(1)  A  letter  from  pope  Adrian  to  the  bishopt  of 
Spain.    (2)  Another  from  the  bishops  of  Italy 
against  Dipand.    This  is  better  known  as  **  the 
sacrosyllabus  "  of  Paulinus  of  Aquileia,  but  it  ii 
said  to  have  been  published  at  Frankfort,  and 
sent  by  order  of  the  ooundl  into  Spain.    (3)  A 
third  is  from  the  bishops  of  France  and  GennaDy 
to  the  bishops  of  Spain.    (4)  A  fourth   from 
Charlemagne  to  Elipand  and  tha  rest  of  tho 
Spanish  bishops.     In  this  the  three  preceding  art 
stated  to  have  been  sent  by  him  after  holding  a 
council,  and  conferring  with   the  pope  on  the 
subject  of  which  they  treat,  without  however 
naming  Frankfort.     Still,  after  reading  the  let 
canon   of  Frankfort,  we  may  not  doul't  their 
having  been  brought  out  there.  As  littlt  can  we 
doubt  another  work  having  been  brought  oat 
there  also,  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  canon  2. 
The  title  given  originally  to  this  work  was  '*  th^ 
capitulary  respecting  images;"  but  it  is  in  four 
books,  now  known  as  the  '*  Caroline."    It  has 
been  ascribed  to  Alcuin,  Angilbert,  and  Angil« 
ramn  in   turn;    it  is  ascribed   to  Alcuin  still 
{BiN,  her.  Germ.  tom.  vi.  220).     What  it  saya 
of  itself  {Praef.)  is,  that  it  was  jointly  composed 
by  Charlemagne  and  his  prelates  in  refutation 
of  two  councils  **  held  in  the  parts  of  Bithynia  " 
Qxiih  coiling  themtdves  the  aefoentK) ;  one  icono- 
clastic (tnat  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  754%  the 
other  in   favour  of  images    (the   2nd  Nicene, 
A.D.  787),  and  within  three  years  of  this  last  (or 
four  years  before    it  was   brought  out).     But, 
in  reality,  there  was  no  need   of  refuting  tha 
first  of  them,  as  this  had  been  already  done*  by 
the  last  {Art.  Con'\  Nic,  ii.).     The   last  hIvm. 
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therefort,  noir  itood  for  refDtitlaa.  "  De  ciijtu  \ 
deitnctioni,"  lAjt  Hincnur  (in  eauti  Hinc.  L.  c 
20),  "Don  modicDm  TolamcD,  quod  in  pdatio 
■uloleKwntulua  legi,  ab  «odam  imparaton  RomuD 
tr,t  per  quDsdiun  cpiicopM  miMum" — Md  tli»n 
follom  a  reference  to  c.  2B  of  the  fourth  book, 
which  identiJiei  it  at  ooce.  Further,  not  onlj 
wu  it  unt  to  Rome,  but  it  eiicited  a  formal 
reply  from  the  pope,  aa  pope,  TindiaitiDg  in  detail 
the  tachiag  of  the  2nd  Hiceoe  coundl  which  he 
had  confirmed  himself  (Mansi  liii.  159  uid  >eq.> 
In  thia  work  it  ia  the  2Dd  Niceos  conoeil  accord- 
ingly' which  i»  Bttaclied  all  thioagh  :  the  creed  of 
PeUglDi  the  heretic  (St.  Aag.  Op.  x.  App.  pt.  ii. 
Kd.  Ben.)  ii  paraded  in  the  openicg  c.  of  tbe  Srd 
bKuk  ai  St.  Jerome'i,  and  callod  '■  the  tradition 
at  the  Catholic  faith  in  it*  Integrity,"  in  oppo- 
•ition  to  that  of  tho  2nd  Nicene  council,  which 
ii  attacked  farther  on  for  wanting  tbe  "  Filioqae" 
claoK  (c.  8) ;  while  c  IT  of  the  lame  book  na- 

by  ihening  that  what  »  condemned  there  as 
hiTJng  beeo  decreed  bj  the  2nd  Niceae  conncil 
under  aaathemi,  wu  no  more  than  the  infmmai 
Dtterance  of  cue  of  tbe  bishop*  who  spoke  there, 
named  Constutinni.  If  the  pope  then  was 
really  represented  at  Frankfort  by  hii  legates, 
they  mn>t  huTe  left  after  the  condemnation  of 
Adoptionium,  or.  at  all  eventa,  before  this  canon 
wu  tramed.  Mont  of  the  other  canons.  Indeed, 
■re  couched  in  a  style  of  their  own,  "  SUtutum," 
or  "  definitom  eat  a  Domlao  Rege,  et  a  lanctl 
lyoodo."  TheSSrdcanonmaithoa:  "Ut  Catho- 
lica  fidei  lancUe  TrioiUtts,  et  oretio  Dominica, 
ct  lymbolom  lidei  omnibae  praedicetnr  et 
tradatur."  It  baa  been  assumed  that  what  was 
meant  here  by  "Catholica  fides"  ia  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed.  But  it  would  seem,  rather,  trooi 
the  two  verb!  which  follow,  that  as  by  the 
Loni'i  Prayer  and  Creed  are  meant  what  had  to 
be  " delivered,"  to  by  the  "Catholic  laitb"  ia 
"  preac/ad.^' 


where  the  context  ii  not  explicit.  The  55lh  ii 
ranurkable  as  shewing  how  Angilramn  had  been 
employed.  "  Dixit  Dominaa  rei  .  .  .  ee  a  sede 
apostolid  .  .  .  liceutiam  habuiase,  ut  Anfilram- 
Dam  archiapiscopam  in  suo  palitio  nuidue 
haberet,  propter  ntilltates  eccleiiasticas."  Now 
the  only  work  eitant  with  which  his  name  ia 

been  giren  by  him  to  the  pope,  or  received  from 
the  pope  wheo  he  was  at  Rome,  coutainiag  iudis- 
puUble  germs  of  the  false  DecreUh.  lu  the 
next  OBOon  Alcuin  is  commended  to  tbe  fellow- 
ahip  and  prayen  of  the  council.  There  ia  a 
strong  bmily  likeness,  in  conclusion,  between 
thlt  oonncil  and  that  of  Paris,  i.o.  825,  which 
should  not  be  overlooksd  by  anybody  wishing  to 
form  a  jast  notion  of  either  (Mansi 
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FBATKE,  PEATBHNITAS.  1.  The  name 
t^ttr  was  applied  among  themsilTei  to  all 
tSiristiane  [FarrHruL].  Tertullian  (Apolog.  c 
38)  aayi  that  those  w^o  recogoiH  one  God  ai 
their  tkther,  and  have  drunk  of  one  Spirit,  an 
cnllad  brethren.  Jerome  (ftr  Ptrpet.  Virfi.  c 
|.'i)  aayi  that  all  Christians  are  called  brolhera. 
lU  PttaAo  Clemvu  If^.  ad  Ja-.-ol>.  Proem.) 


■peaka  of  i^s  priests  and  deacvai^  mad  all  tte 
her  bretai  in.  Hence  tbe  title  f  mtsnOai  was 
immonly  ajiplied  lo  all  the  members  of  Uu 
mrch,  or  of  a  particular  charcfa,  rcgaidcd  csl- 
ctively;  as  by  Tertulllui  (Apolog.  c  39;  tal 
irhapa  Da  Virg.  VtL  c  14X  ud  Cyprian  iSpul. 
1,  c.  1)  where  "&atemitaa"  la  •qniraltnt  ■• 
clerus  et  pleba." 

Frater  and  Fratamitas,  in  this  senaa,  are  be- 
aently  found  In  inscriptions.  Thus,  in  ao  Algc- 
.au  inscription  (Rainier,  /ns.  <U  PAIg^nt,  Ke. 
Wib),  a  church  is  designated  EOCXEaiA  futbTH. 
Greek  epitaph  copied  by  Uarini  (Ami 
Prefai.  p.  ii,),  from  the  Olirieri  collection  si 
Pesaro,  the  body  of  tbe  fiuthfal  la  addreaied  itilh 
'  .tation,"paacetothebrethren,''EIPIINnK 
AAEA*OI.  Another  (Hurvtori,  lAeaw. 
I.  HDCcciiiv.  9)  ia  dedicated  by  "the 
D "  (fratres  reddidemnt)  to  Aleisndcr, 
-other.  Another  (Brunati.  p.  t08)  appeals 
"  good  brothers "  (fratres  boui).  In 
,  from  the  cemetery  of  Pri«dlla,  "ik. 
brethren  "  bid  ikrenrell  to  Leontiua. 

Some  proper  names  appear  to  haT«  arbai  tna 
this  idea  of  brotherhood.  As  that  of  Adetphins, 
which  is  found  on  a  marble  in  tbe  muaeaD  of 
LyDna(BoiMien,  p.  597,  lii.).  I  Hartlgny,  itic(i>» 
noire  det  Antiq.  Chr^.  \  KiK-FratentiW). 

2.  Penuns  of  the  same  official  body  ttyled 
each  other  Frairttt  thus,  not  only  does  Cmin 
ipeak  of  fellow-bUbopa  a*  Fnitrn,  bnt  b*  ad- 
dresKa  presbyters  and  deacons  by  the  same  title 
(e.g.  Epitt.  16).  When  in  the  same  epistle(c2), 

•"••''' fratemitas  noatra "  Las  b«eD 
deceived  by  certain  persona,  it  aeeme  doublfal 
whether  be  means  the  body  of  biabopa,  or  tiie 
members  of  the  church  in  general.  Hoalns  (Cou. 
'ardie.  c.  8)  speaks  of  a  fellow-bishop  aa  "  ftater 
t  coepiM»pns."  From  this  official  use  of  thf 
rord  '■  Frater,"  it  arose  that  tbe  memben  of  I 
Duncil  speak  of  themselTes  as  "  concilium  fratet- 
iUtis  "  (/.  Caic.  Lagd.  c  6),  i.  e.  of  the  eoiv 
opal  brotherhood.  So  /.  Syn.  Sam.  c  2;  /)'. 
[///.]  Syn.  Eom.  c.  1. 

3.  A  monastic  order  it  emphatically  a  brothti^ 
hood  (fratemitas),  and  iu  member*  fratm,  « 
Fratra  Spirilualet  (Fmctuoai  Begula,  cc  4  a»i 
B).   See  Bbothebhood,  UosisrsBJ.      [P.  O.] 

rSATERNUS,  biahop  and  confessor  si 
Auierre ;  commemorated  Sept.  29  (JfoW.  Cso 
ardi);  deposition  Sept.  29  (ifort.  Uieron.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

FRESCO.  The  object  of  this  article  ii  ti 
fnmiih  a  brief  historical  aketch  of  tbe  ri»  sad 
progress  of  pictorial  decoration  in  the  religioni 
building*  of  the  early  Christians.    EmbfUithneBii 

but  all  other  wall  decorations  willbe  ineindeit. 
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witb  water  ninplj,  and  appLed  to  ftesL  p1a»  «r 
firhile  wet.  ThU  was  toe  ordinary  mode  of 
colouring  walls  among  the  wealthier  Romans; 
but  the  care  and  skill  it  required,  and  the  tedious 
processes  necessary  for  prepanng  the  walls  for 
the  colours,  forbade  its  use  where  economy  was 
an  object.  In  the  better-cbss  houses  at  Pom- 
peii, Rome,  and  elsewhere,  the  wall-decorations 
are  executed  in  fresco ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  paintings  in  ordinary  dwellings  are  in  dis- 
temper of  rarious  degrees  of  excellence.  We 
are  at  present  deficient  in  accurate  information 
ja  10  the  exact  process  employed  in  the  paintings 
of  the  catacombs;  but  considering  tha  genentl 
absence  of  wealth  among  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, it  is  probable  that  the  lass  expensive  me- 
thod would  be  adopted.  Whenever  paintings 
were  repainted  or  touched  up,  the  plaster  being 
dry,  the  distemper  process  must  have  been  ne- 
cessarily employed.  That  encaustic  painting  in 
wax  was  also  employed  in  early  religious  pic- 
tures is  certain  from  the  references  in  the  fathers 
to  that  process.  Chrysostom  and  Basil  {Contra 
SabeUian,  p.  805)  in  the  East,  and  Paulinus  in  the 
West,  may  be  cited.  The  latter  speaks  of  **  ima- 
gines ceris  liquentibns  pictas  **  {Ep,  xxx.  §  6), 
while  Chrysostom  more  tnan  once  refers  to  Kfipi- 
Xvros  ypa^,  Hermogenes,  the  African  painter, 
is  reproached  by  the  vehement  TertuUian  as 
being  **  bis  ialsarius,  et  .cauterio  et  stilo  "  {Ado, 
Hermog.  c  1).  The  £fict  is  that  Christian  art 
followed  the  technical  rules  of  the  period,  and 
adopted  whatever  processes  were  in  use  among 
the  artiste  of  the  day,  and  were  most  suited  to 
the  particular  work  in  hand,  whether  fresco, 
tempera,  or  encaustic 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  processes  adopted  but 
also  in  the  character  of  the  pictorial  decorations 
themselves  that  the  early  Christians  conformed 
to  the  practice  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
Indeed,  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  As  has  been 
remarked  with  perfect  truth  by  Raoul  Rochette, 
'*  un  art  ne  sMmprovise  pas."  A  school  of  paint- 
ing is  the  result  of  a  long  previous  train  of  edu- 
cation, and  cannot  spring  into  existence  in  a 
moment  *'  fully  formed,  like  Minerva  from  the 
brain  of  Jupiter  "  (Northcote,  Rom.  Sott.  p.  198). 
There  was  nothing  exceptional  about  Christian 
art.  It  was  no  more  than  the  continuation  of 
the  art  Christianity  found  already  existing  as 
the  exponent  of  the  ideas  of  the  age,  with  such 
modifications  as  ite  purer  faith  and  higher  mo- 
rality rendered  necessary.  The  artiste  employed 
were  not  necessarily  Christian ;  indeed,  in  most 
cases,  especially  in  the  earliest  times,  they  would 
probably  be  pagans,  working  in  the  style  and 
depicting  the  subjecte  to  which  they  were  ac- 
customed, only  restricted  by  the  watehful  care 
of  their  employers  that  no  devices  were  intro- 
duced which  could  offend  the  moral  tone  of 
Christians.  In  the  earliest  examples  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  distinctive  of  the  religion 
professed.  **  At  first,"  writes  Mr.  Burgon  {Let- 
ters  from  JRome^  p.  250),  **  they  even  used  many 
of  the  same  devices  for  mural  decoration  as  the 
pagans  had  used,  always  excepting  anything  that 
was  immoral  or  idolatrous;  introducing,  how- 
ever, every  here  and  there,  as  the  ideas  occurred 
to  them,  something  more  significant  of  their  own 
creed,  until  by-and-by  the  whole  was  excla- 
aively  Christian.*'  The  deep-rooted  aversion  of 
the  early  Christians  to  all  sculptured  or  pictorial 
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repreaentetions,  natural  in  a  commimity  that  had 
sprung  from  the  bosom  of  the  Jewish  church, 
for  a  considerable  period  forbade  all  attempte  to 
depict  the  person  of  the  Saviour  or  the  evente 
of  either  Testament,  and  limited  the  efforte  o4* 
Christian  art  to  the  simple  naturalism  of  the 
decorations  already  common,  or  the  arabasquea 
in  which  the  fancy  of  the  artiste  loved  to  indulge. 
The  earliest  Christian  frescoes  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  present  the  same  subjecte  from 
pastond  life  and  the  vintege,  the  trellised  vines 
and  bunches  of  grapes,  the  bright-plumaged  birds 
and  painted  butterflies,  the  winged  genii  and 
gracefully  draped  female  figures,  with  which  we 
are  fiimiliar  in  the  wall-decoratioua  of  the  Romay 
baths  and  the  houses  of  Pompeii.  By  degrees 
the  natural  instinct  for  the  beautiful  asserted 
itself^  and  the  desire  to  make  the  eye  a  channel 
for  the  reception  of  the  truths  of  revelation  led 
to  the  introduction  of  symbolic  repreaentetions, 
which,  without  attempting  directly  to  depict 
sacred  things,  conveyed  to  the  initiated  the  ex- 
pression of  the  truths  believed  by  them.  The 
actual  change  in  the  character  of  the  subjecte 
represented  was  at  first  inconsiderable.  The 
vine  laden  with  clusters  became  a  recognised 
symbol  of  Christ  **  the  True  Vine  "  and  the  **  much- 
fruit,"  by  which  Christians,  as  ''branches," 
were  called  to  glorify  the  Father.  The  pastoral 
subjecte,  especially  those  in  which  the  Shepherd 
was  the  principal  figure,  at  once  led  the  mind  of 
the  worshipper  to  the  contemplation  of  Christ 
the  '*  Good  Shepherd."  To  the  devout  imagina- 
tion a  Fish  repi-esented  at  once  the  Saviour  Him- 
self, the  anagrammatic  IXOT2,  and  the  human 
object  of  His  salvation,  the  Christian  deriving 
his  life  from  the  waters  of  baptism  (cf.  TertulC 
de  Baptism,  c.  i.X  while  the  Fisherman  spoke  of 
Him  who  b^r  the  Gospel-hook  tekes  men  for  life, 
not  for  death.^  [Fish  ;  Fisherman.]  Not  only 
were  these  natural  emblems  made  to  breathe  a 
Christian  spirit  by  the  infusion  of  a  new  element 
of  life,  but  even  directly  mythological  personages 
were  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  church. 
Orpheus  captivating  the  wild  beaste  by  the  sound 
of  his  lyre  was  adopted  aa  a  symbol  of  Christ 
subduing  the  savage  passions  of  men  by  the 
melody  of  the  gospel,  and  Ulysses  deaf  to  th« 
alluring  voices  of  the  sirens  represented  the  be- 
liever triumphing  over  the  seductions  of  worldly 
and  sensual  pleasure  (Martigny,  Dici.  des  Ani, 
ChrH,  pp.  447,  643;  De'  Rossi,  BuUetinOy  1863, 
p.  35).  The  hold  which  the  old  forms  still  main- 
tained long  after  the  ideas  of  which  they  were 
the  exponente  had  passed  away,  is  seen  in  the 
combination  with  Scriptural  scenes  of  those 
personifications  of  Nature  under  the  human  form 
so  frequent  in  pagan  times,  which  lasted  even 
down  to  a  late  date.  In  the  delineation  of  the 
ascension  of  Elijah,  one  of  the  most  frequently 
repeated  subjecte  of  early  Christian  art,  the 
Jordan  is  represented  as  a  river  god,  with  his  urn. 

h  This  Irosge  Is  licautiftilly  developed  In  the  pwid 
Orphic  hymn  attributed  to  CU-ment  nf  Alexaiidrls,  tliua/ 
noMy  rendered  by  Dr.  W.  h.  Alezsnder  {Anit  A'totnt 
AtiOsrs,  voL  I.  p.  844):— 

**  Fisher  of  men  whom  Tbou  to  life  dost  brlig; 
From  evil  sea  of  stn. 

And  from  the  billowy  ttrlfe^ 
Gathering  pure  flahca  in 
Caoffht  with  sweet  bait  of  life.** 
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Thus  also  "a  maontain  is  occasionally  repre- 
•ented  by  a  mountain  god,  a  city  by  a  goddess 
with  a  mural  crown,  night  by  a  female  figure 
with  a  torch  and  star-bespangled  robe,  &€.** 
(Kugler,  Handbook  of  Painting^  part  i.  p.  9). 

So  slow  and  timid  was  the  commencement  of 
Ch  ristian  art.  The  profane  abuse  of  scul  pture  and 
painting  which  had  associated  these  forms  of  art 
with  idolatry  and  licentiousness  formed  an  almost 
insuperable  barrier  to  its  recognition  as  the  hand- 
maid of  religion.  The  earlier  fathers  viewed  all 
sculptural  or  pictorial  representations  with  sus- 
picion if  not  decided  disapprobation.  The  stern 
Tertullian,  transferring  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  New,  absolutely  condemned 
all  representations  of  religious  objects,  and  re- 
proached Hermogenes  as  vehemently  for  painting 
as  for  his  defence  of  second  marriages :  *^  pingit 
illicite,  nubit  assidue,  legem  Dei  in  libidinem 
defendit,  in  artem  contemnit"  (Tertull.  adv. 
Hennog.  c.  i. ;  De  Id  loiatr.  c.  5 ;  cf.  Neander, 
Antignosticusj  Bohn's  tr.  pp.  225,  451).  We  find 
similar  but  milder  condemnations  of  the  pictorial 
ai*t  in  Clement  Alex.  {I'rUrept.  c.  4)  and  Origen 
(eo/if.  CV's.  lib.  iv.  c  31).  Sacred  art  being  thus 
frowned  on  it  was  only  by  gradual  and  cautious 
steps  that  symbolism  gave  way  to  direct  historical 
representation,  the  events  selected  to  be  depicted 
being,  at  first,  themselves  symbolical  of  those 
great  gospel  facts  which  a  deep-seated  reverence 
as  yet  forbade  them  to  poi*tray.  The  persons 
and  incidents  of  the  Old  Testament  included 
within  the  limited  cycle  in  which  Christian  art 
originally  moved  had  all  a  typical  or  allegorical 
reference  to  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  reminded  the  devout  worshipper  of  the  Sa- 
criAce,  Resurrection,  and  Redemption  of  Christ. 
This  will  be  apparent  from  the  cycles  of  0.  T. 
subjects  given  in  the  latter  part  of  this  article. 

It  was  something  that  in  spite  of  the  profane 
and  licentious  associations  of  pictorial  art,  and 
the  aversion  of  some  of  its  most  influential 
teachers,  painting  should  have  secured  admission 
thus  far  into  the  service  of  Christianity.  But  it 
was  still  halting  at  the  threshold,  and  timidly 
shrinking  from  the  province  of  its  greatest  tri- 
umphs, so  long  as  it  was  restricted  to  allegory, 
it  could  only  accomplish  its  object  in  elevating 
the  mind,  and  connecting  beautiful  and  ennobling 
ideiis  with  the  external  facts  on  which  the  faith 
is  founded,  when  it  adequately  depicted  the  Person 
of  the  Saviour  and  chief  events  of  His  saving  life. 
Referring  to  the  article  Jesus  Christ  for  fuller 
details  of  the  pictorial  history  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  of  the  slow  degrees  with  which  the  pious 
:i<]rror  of  any  direct  delineation  of  His  outward 
form  was  broken  down  (of  the  persistence  of 
which  feeling  the  notonous  decree  of  the  council 
of  K!vira,«  a.d.  305,  forbidding  the  depicting  of 
the  objects  of  worship  and  adoration  on  the 
walls  of  churches  is  a  remarkable  evidence),  it 
will  be  enough  here  to  say  that  portrait-like  re- 
presentations of  our  Blessed  Lord  are  found 
amuni;  the  early  wall-paintings  in  the  Roman 
catacumbs,  and  that  a  limits  number  of  events 
from  His  life  on  earth,  belonging  to  a  strictly- 
defined  cycle,  are  of  constant  occurrence  in  the 
same  localities.      It  deserves  notice  that  this 


•  "Placult  pictura-dn  fccl(>ria  eue  noo  debere,  nc  quod 
WUtnr  et  adoratar  in  parietlbus  d«>iiingattir  "  (CV.ic.  lUih. 
JIII.36;  Ltbbck  CunciL  vol.  I.  p.  »74). 


cycle  does  not  :<nc]nde  any  representations  of 'be 
history  of  the  Passion  or  Crucifixion.     A  fediof 
of  awful  reverence  forbade  any  attempt  to  par- 
tray  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  in  any  but  s 
symbolical  or  allegorical  form.     ^  The  catacombs 
of  Rome  .  . .  offer  no  instance  of  a  crudfixion, 
nor  does  any  allusion  to  such  a  subject  of  art 
occur  >n  any  early  writer  "  (Milman,  ti.  j.  p.  3^). 
The  most  ancient  instance  known  does  not  date 
earlier  than  the  8th  century  (Munter,  SinnbUfer^ 
p.  77).     Beyond  the  domain  of  sacred  allegory 
and   Scriptural   painting,   Christian  art    busied 
itself  in  the  representation  of  saintly  persona^ 
and  of  the  martyrdoms,  the  memorr  of  which 
was  still  so  vivid  in  the  church.     It  is  difficult 
to  point  to  indubitably  earlv  examples  of  the  first 
class,  and  all   traces  of  the   latter  class  have 
perished.     That  representations  of  holy  persons 
were  not  unfrequent  in  the  time  of  SL  Augustine 
is  certain  from  his  reference  to  wall-paintings  of 
St.  Peter  and   St.  Paul  as  commonly  existing, 
^  pluribus  locis  .  .  .  pictos  "  (d«  Gmaens.  Evang. 
i.  10).  But  the  paintings  of  St.  Cornelius  and  St. 
Cyprian,  in  the  crypt  of  Cornelius,  in  theCallistine 
catacomb,  are  in  the  style  of  the  8th  century,  while 
the  Oranfe  called  St.  Cecilia  by  De'  Rossi,  in  the 
crypt  bearing  her  name,  is  of  the  9th ;  and  the 
figui*e  of  St.  Urban,  in  the  same  crypt,  **can  hardly 
have  been  executed  before  the  10th  or  llth** 
(Northcote,  u.  s.  p.  159).    The  paintings  of  sainU 
in  the  catacombs  of  Naples  may  be  assigned  t4>  an 
earlier  period :  some  belonging  to  the  5th,  others 
to  the  8th  century.     Although  all  representa- 
tions of  martyrdoms  have  perished,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  such  existed.     Prudentius  (c  40S) 
speaks  of  a  picture  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Cas- 
sianus,  of  which  he  says  exproaly,  **  Historiam 
pictura  refert "  {Perideph,  Hymn,  ix.  v.  5),  and 
he  elaborately  describes  the  paintings  of  the  mnr- 
tyrdom  of  St.  Hippol3rtus,  which  embellished  the 
walls  of  the  chapel  in  which  the  body  of  the 
saint  had  been  deposited  {Peristeph.  Hyvnn,  xi.  t. 
141  sq.).   Paulinus  of  Nola  also  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  5th  century,  decorated   a   chapel 
erected  by  him  with  martyrs  (Poem,  xxviii.  r. 
20,  21).     At  a  still  earlier  period  we  have  the 
testimony  of  St.  Gregory  Nyssen  as  to  the  pre- 
valence of  this  practice  in  the  Eastern  church. 
He  describes  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Theodore  as 
painted  on  the  walls  of  a  church  dedicated  to 
that  saint,  "The  fiery  furnace,  the  death  of  the 
athlete  of  Christ .  . .  the  painter  had  expressed 
by  colours  as   in  a  book  .  . .  The  dumb  walls 
speak  and  edify  "  {Orat,  in  Theod,  tom.  iii.  p. 
579).** 

Early  Christian  paintings  may  be  conveniently 
treated  of  under  three  divisions,  Roman,  Byzan- 
tine, and  Lombardic. 

I.  Roman. — All  the  earlier  Christian  buildings 
above  ground  having  yielded  to  time  and  humao 
violence,  the  catacombs  are  the  only  source  i>t' 
examples  ot  primitive  Christian  art.  In  them, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  earliest  ex- 
amples offer  nothing  exclusively  Christian,  and 
differ  hardly  at  all  from  the  contemporaneous 
pagan  decorations.  Agincourt  long  since  called 
attention  to  this  fact  in  his  great  work  {L'ffistoin 
de  VArt  par  les  Montunens\  proving  by  compara- 
tive representations  in  succeskive  plates  (i'ew/arr. 


d  See  Puspy,  yoU  to  7>eriuUian*M  ipttogg,  \Jh.  cf  Cti 
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^  r.  tL),   thit  tb*  fint  Cbriatiau  Kpalchnl  umc  cbargc  to  th«  bland  cf  Pontia  (IHHimarg 

chamlMn   v«r«  imnged    und    decorated   afler  o/  (ArufHin   BiograjAy,   Di^mu^).      Id  thii 

hutben  nodeU.     The  artists  probably  adbered  barial-place,  therefsn,  wc  biva  work  ef  the  end 

to  tb*  old  faith ;  aad  evea  if  this  wen  Dot  no,  of  tbe  1st  or  the  beginning  of  the  2Dd  centary. 

thtj  wer«  only  accnslorae.i  to  work  in  one  style,  The  frescoes  which  ornament  tho  walls  and  ceil- 

aod  could  Boteitemporiiaanewone,    In  Mme  of  ing>  of  thesepulchral  chsnib«n  and  their  recosea 


hether  yoa  art  looking  oi 
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D  work.  There  is  the  same  geometrical  diri- 
si'in  of  the  nwf,  the  same  general  arrangement 
of  IhB  subjects,  the  same  fabaloos  animals,  the 
■nme  graceful  curves,  the  same  foliage,  fruit, 
Ilun-en,  and  birds  in  both"  (Bnrgon,  Lttleri 
f.im  Rome,  p.  250;  Korthcote,  ti.  ».  p.  190). 
AEtncnan  could  discover  no  difference  in  style, 
eicejil,  perbaps,  what  was  not  nuDBtaral,  greater 
sJEDs  of  bnrry,  and  coarser  eiecution.  It  ia  only 
the  oeeurreoce  of  tho  figure  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  which   usually  occupies  the   central 

Junah  or  Dapiel,  or  some  Christian  symbol,  that 
i-lcars  up  the  doubt  as  to  the  religion  of  the  art 
we   are  studying.      The  tntir«   absence   of  all 


subordinate  embelliilhnienta,  of  rare  beauty. 
There  is  a  Tanlted  root;  over  which  a  vine 
trails  with  all  the  freedom  of  nature,  laden  with 
clusters,  at  which  birds  are  pecking,  while  winged 
boya  are  gathering  or  preasing  out  the  grapes, 
of  which  no  decoratire  artist  of  the  Augus- 
tan age  need  be  ashamed  (Hommsan,  Conttrap. 
Rn.  Majr  1871,  p.  170).  The  anneied  wood- 
cat  (No.  1)  gives  a  &int  idea  of  iti  eiqnisita 
■■    Buty.    Traces  of  h 


which 


n  later 


Christian  burial  vaulU.  In  the  portioi 
catacomb  known  by  the  names  of  St.  Domitjila's 
chamberlains,  St.  Kerens  and  St.  AcbilUus,  a 
painted  cuMcufun  eihlbita  representations  of  the 
four  seasons,  which  are  very  curious.  They  are 
represented  as  female  fignra,  with  imall  butter- 
fly wings  attached  to  their  ahonlden.  We  give 
woodcota  of  Spring  and  Antnmn  (Hoa.  2,  S). 


1  with  death 
The  cheerful  symbolical 
decurations  which  adorn  the  lepnlchral  chnmben 
— (he  graceful  vino,  the  clustering  grapes,  the 
birds  and  bright  landscapes — bespeak  a  faith 
which  nerved  its  possessors  to  meet  tbe  most 
terrible  sufferings  with  calmness  and  even  with 
delight,  as  the  path  to  never-ending  joys,  and  to 
view  death  as  the  door  to  eternal  life,  the  true 
birthday  of  the  eout.  Every  thing  that  meela 
the  eye  eicitea  pleasurable  emotions,  and  indi- 
cBles  a  heart  full  of  peace  and  happiness. 

As  an  eiample  of  Christian  mural  decorations 
of  the  very  earliest  period  we  may  instance  the 
CiUieoai  of  Domililla  on  the  Appian  way  (aee  p. 
;I14>.  ThifcatacombisattributedtotlnviaDomi- 
tilla,  a  near  relative  of  the  emperor  Domitian — 
inrhaps  his  niece,  the  daughter  of  his  sister  who    The  latter  has  at 

bure  the  same  name.  She  was  the  wife  of  Flavlus  a  cornucopia  of  fruit,  mere  is  an  taun  aisenca 
C'lem>-ns,the  cousin  of  Domitian,  and  hiscolleague  of  anything  distinctively  Christian  in  these  deta- 
in the  consulship  A.P.  95,  who  was  accused  of  rations,  which  reproduce  the  wall-paintings  of 
"  .ilheism,"  by  which  we  are  almoet  certainly  to  the  best  period  of  Grecc-Romaa  art.  On  tha 
umleratand  Christianily,  and  put  to  death  by  walls,  however,  we  find  the  usual  allegorical  and 
Itai  eaaperoT.     DMuililla  wu    b^inisheil    on    the     Scriptural  lubjects  —  the   Good    Sbsphard.    tht 


I  attendan 


gtniui  emptying  oot 


FUhcrmiiil,  u  ^gspt,  Daniel  ia  the  LioDa'  Dea, 
Im.' 

ADothcr   eqnsUj    beanliftil   ■penmen   of  thi 

■  •qnin  chtuntxT  of  the  cematerj  of  PrutHtatni, 
Dtherwin  kDovn  u  that  of  St.  Drbas,  beneath 
the  church  of  the  »ine  name,  l;ing  to  the  eaat 
of  the  Via  Appla,  near  the  circui  of  Haxentini. 
Tbii  bnrjal'p'ace  belonge  to  the  earlieal  period, 
Ud  th?  character  of  the  decor«tioDi  correiponda 
Tith  henthen  art  of  th*  Snd  oenturj,  and  ji  Dot 
at  all  inferior  to  the  beat  works  of  the  age. 
The  accompanying  woodcnt  (No.  4)  gi^es  an 
imperfect  notion  of  the  elaborate  beanty  of  th. 


The  T 


lit  of  t: 


imber  ia  di  tided 


^  nd  flowers,  among  which 
neita,  and  the  birda  rielting  their  young, 
higheit  wreath  ia  of  laurel  or  bay,  a  ijmbol  of 
Tiotonr,  Indicative  of  the  Christian  triumph. 
ImmedUtel;  round  the  arch  of  the  arootoliam  a 
a  band  of  reapers  cutting  down  com  and  binding 
ap  the  aheaTet.  The  plafond  of  the  nccai  origi- 
ftatl;  bora  the  Oood  Shepherd  with  a  sheep  upon 
hia  ahooldera;   but  the  design  haa  been  almoat 


deetrojed  bj  the  eicsntion  of  later  Idcu/l  The 
pniDtingii  are  amall  and  eiqnisitely  beaotifal, 
exen  in  their  preaent  atate  of  decay.  The  family 
to  whointhia  burial-place  belonged  waa  evidently 
one  of  considerable  wealth  and  dignity.  Bnt  the 
apecimena  already  adduced  aeem  to  have  been 
anrpaaied  by  the  great  riua  of  the  Calliatlue 
eatncomb  (Bottari,  toI.  ii.  taT.  1&),  the  "antique 
atylo  of  beauty  "  of  which  la  noticed  by  Kngler. 
A  atem  of  a  rine  encirclea  each  aide  of  the  arch 
of  an  arcDtoKuin  with  ita  graceful  apirals,  loTely 
little  naked  boyi  standing  on  its  breaches  and 
plucking  the  clustert.  The  aotSt  of  the  arch  is 
almilariy  decorated  with  vintage  scenea.  The 
wall  of  the  recta  presents  what  ia  commonly, 
but  erroneonaly,  designated  the  Ditpute  uith  the 
Doclort.  Chriat,  r^reaeated  as  a  beardlest 
young  man  seated  on  a  cnrule  chair,  holds  a 
■croll  in  hia  leA  hand  and  turns  towards  a 
number  of  hearers,  probably  intended   fbr  his 

•  The  vdj  earlr  date  of  these  dniTtUaas  ta  aeknow- 
lsd|«l  bj  Le  Nimuzit,  wbo  ooosiden  sane  of  Ibe 
FalaUn*  In  Sl  Danlt»1a->  oemetei;  to  to  -of  the  laraa 
Myls  sa  thasa  In  the  wall  kBown  pjnmUal  tomb  of  CUiB 


apoallaa,  aome  of  whom  are  aaatcd  aad  ctben 
atanding  (woodcnt  No.  5). 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  mBra)  deco- 
rations of  the  sepulchral  chambers  or  citHcitia  ef 
theRomancatacombsisremarkablynniforei.  The 
arch-headed  tomb  Toceaws  or  arcoaolia,  whidi 
occupy  three  sides  of  the  square  chambers,  havi 
the  bv:k  wail,  thesoffiUorthearchee,  and  the  wall 
above  them  painted,  in  the  earlier  examples  with 
mere  omnmental  arabesques,  in  the  later  with 
subjects  drawn  from  the  narrow  Scriptural  or 
symbolical  cycle  to  which  reference  has  alreadi 
been  made.  The  ceilings  art  even  more  richly 
decorated,  the  aubjecta  being  osaallj  depicted  in 
panels  distributed  round  a  eentral  picture,  which 
moat  commonly  •ihibils  a  representatiou  of  the 
Saviour  under  a  typical  form.  Tb*  geuer^ 
appeamnoe  of  these  ctthcotn,  and  the  diitribntioti 
of  the  [nlntings,  is  shown  in  the  acampasyiDj 
iltnatratlon  Ihim  the  cnbiculum  of  tAc  Ootau  in 
the  catacomb  of  St.  Calliito*  (Ha  6>  The 
paintings  are  tirly — probably  of  tbt  3rd  century 
—  repreaenting  trellla  work  overgrown  with 
flowera,  peacocka  and  other  blrde,  sisd  winged 
genii  In  the  centre  of  the  vanlt  is  the  head  of 
Ocean,  giving  Ita  name  to  the  chamber.  The 
ornamentation  of  an  early  cdling  Is  uhibited  in 
woodcnt  Mo.  7,  representing  the  roof  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  Csllistus.  The  central  panel  con- 
laina  Christ  under  the  typical  form  of  C^heni. 
Pour  of  the  eight  circomscribli^  panels  conCaiB 
Biblical  lubjens— (1)  Moses  smiting  the  Rock; 
(2)  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den;  (3)  The  Raiting 
of  Lazarus;  (4)  David  armed  with  Ua  Sliag. 
The  iutermediate  panela  represent  postonl  ant- 
jectf — two  of  eheep,  two  of  cattle.  Another 
chamber,  depicted  by  De'  Rossi  (vol.  1.  pi.  10), 
called  that  of  Orpheus,  ii  quite  Pompeian  in 
character.  The  cdiing  ia  a  btantiAil  work  of 
art.  Orpheus  la  seen  in  the  centre,  aarroonded 
by  heada  of  genii  with  disbevelltd  and  flowing 
hair,  and  eupporied  by  eight  oblong  panela,  twe 
containing  the  Oood  Shepherd,  two  female oronfrs, 
nnd  the  remaining  four  winged  g»ii  bearing 
crookt,  floating  lightly  In  the  air.  The  panelled 
walls  are  embellished  with  a  ridi  profnon  of 
arabeaqtna,  combining  doves,  peacoeka,  aad  other 
birds,  dolphins,  and  eeei  monstera,  the  ooly  an- 
mistakably  ChriaClan  emblem  being  the  lamb 
bearing  the  encharlstic  breed. 

The  style  of  these  earliest  eflciTtt  of  (Arbtial 
art  has  been  unduly  depreciated.  The*  u*  eha- 
Ttcterited  by  Lord  LIudssy  {^HM,  itf  ditriit.  Art, 
vol.  i.  p.  39)  as  "  poor  prodnctlons,'  where  "  the 
meagrenesa  of  invention  is  only  equalled  by  the 
feebleness  of  eiecntion,"  "  infsricir,  generally 
■peaking,  to  the  worst  specimen"  of  con temporan 
heathen  art."  Such  a  vwdtct  eHdeacea  ba'l 
■lender  acqaaintann  with  the  paintings  which  art 
thesubjectsofhiscriticiam.  'nie enrtierChristiaD 
fWscoes,  as  we  have  aeen,  are  quite  Mi  a  level 
with  the  best  apedmens  of  pagan  ait  t^  tbe  time, 
and  the  rapid  decadence  manifested  in  the  later 
tinmples  belongs  not  to  Cbriftian  art  alone  but 
to  art  in  general.  The  jndgment  of  Kugln  ii 
far  more  &Tourmble.  He  apeaka  of  the  "gr«ident 
of  arrangement"  eihilrited  by  the  earliest  paint- 
ings, and  admires  tbe  "peculiar  aolemnity  and 
dignity  of  style"  which  characteriie  them, 
though  ha  acknowledges  that  Ihaa*  eicellenciea 
are  "accompanied  by  oertain  technical  deii- 
dincits,''  cbieflf  mch  la  MtnnUr  nrote  froa 


rilght  hut;  aieeatioD  (Knglar,  u.  t.  p.  14).  I  aatliim  of  their  figatM  with  (troDg  dirk  linu. 
Til*  mode  of  ciecutioit,  accordiDg  to  Croirs  Th«  cfM,  noM,  and  moutb  wen  •biiiUrl;(l«fiD*d 
*nd    CiTilauell*    ww    M    foUowi    (Hiri.    of  \  with  bUck  IIdm.     A  dwh  of  waim  f«llaw-T*d 


Paatting,  Tol.  i.  p.  3,  note).  The  «rliil»  bnlJIv  I  tnne  wu  thrown  onr  tha  flnb  portlou  of  tbt 
■tuiiied  thB  rough-nuted  wnlli  with  light  watsi-  figure,  the  ahidow*  being  worked  in  in  bisad 
Mioun  of  ■  liT*!}  list,  and  repidt;  (bfined  the  |  muiM  wltb  ■  deeper  tint  of  the  ume  wim  hun 
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Tlw  daUili  were  ilmoat  rntirely  left  to  the  imk- 
fluitioD  of  the  beholder,  lie  draperies  were 
onloured  In. the  primorr  keji,  lu^cating  a  tolt- 
nbl*  ncqUHlntimee  with  th*  laws  ef  hannoaj. 
The  general  effect  of  th«M  liiupis  proceuea  it 
pniuoanced  bj  the  (ante  crttio  to  be  good.  The 
"attitudes  are  not  witboat  gTandeur,  nor  the 
mauM  of  light  end  ihede  wlthoat  brredth,  Dor 
the  draperj  wlthont  limplitily."  The  artistj 
were  cTidentlj  capable  of  much  better  thiun. 

With  the  UpH  of  time  and  the  general  decij 
of  artiatic  power  in  Rame,  correapondiDg  to  the 
anireraal  deterjoretion  of  taite  and  ginins  which 
ebiraotariied  the  later  daya  of  the  empire,  we 
Dotice  a  very  sennible  decline  in  the  decorations 
of  the  citacombL     The  deugn  oecomei  mcreu- 


FBB8CO 

another  and  alwaji  unlike  utDre"  (t'Mlb  'te, 
U.S.  p.  197).  Id  fiict,  at  Dean  Uilman  ha 
truly  remarked  (tat  Ckrxit.  vi.  805),  Ibt 
chaTacteriAtic  of  Christian  pAinting  was  Dot 
art  but  worship,  and  itj  highest  sin  wss  Ic 
swakeu  religious  emotion  and  suggest  nligioti 
thought.  Tins  imitation  took  the  place  o(  in- 
vention, and  imdgination  wss  crashed  bj  prete- 
deot.  The  gradBal  decadence  o(  toe  art  maj  b> 
clearlif  traced  in  the  chroualogiciU  aerie*  gino 
in  Agincourt'e  plates  (Peinltirt,  pi.  T.-xii.).  Tkt 
eicelltpiw  of  deaign,  freednn  of  drawing,  ami 
harmony  of  colouring  which  mark  the  earlier 
fresooes  grsduallj  disappear  as  we  adrancc  We 
'  id  proofs  of  declension  st  the  end  of  the  :ir] 
Dtur;  (PI.  Tiii.>     The  drawing  is  not  bod.  but 


ingij  mde  and  clumij,  and 
greater  caraleaisneo  and  neglect  of  detail.  The 
figures  are  ill-pTDportloDed  —  lomelimes  square 
and  short,  nt  others  inordinatel;  elongated.  The 
free  plnj  of  the  earlier  designs  li  taaxeied  bj  a 
lifeless  rigidity.  This  mechanical  stiffhess  wss 
fostered  by  the  narrowness  of  the  cycle  of  Scrip- 
tural subjects  represented,  sod  the  animaginntire 
aamenesB  of  the  moile  of  representation.  Each 
iDbJect  had  receiTed  a  well-defined  traditional 
type,  consecrated  by  repetition,  from  which  it 
was  deemed  irreverence  to  dcTinte.  Thus  Chri»- 
tiaaart  became  "almoit  hieratic  in  its  character, 
a.  rn  ancient  Egypt  or  modern  Greece,  so  filed 
and  immorable  were  ilx  typi-s;  xlwap  like  oB» 


there  la  n«  moreraent  and  little  eipreasion,  ami 
(he  treatment  is  mnnotonoua.  la  the  two  saeceed- 
ing  centuries  the  deteriornUon  proceedi,  thoogh 
the  decline  is  not  so  ra[M  as  might  haT*  been 
anticipated.  Classic  forma  continued  UU  the 
end  of  the  5th  and  first  half  of  the  6th  ceslnriB. 
CaFalcaselle  initaucee  as  an  eiample  of  the  art 
of  this  period  a  chapel  in  the  catacomb  of  SL 
Peter  and  St.  Marcel  linns  (otherwiae  tmlled  St 
Helena).  The  vanlt  is  decorated  with  a  la-ge 
fignre  of  Christ  seated  in  a  curule  chair,  in  the 
act  of  >>enedictian.  The  head  la  very  fine  and 
pure.  Below,  nbore  the  tomb,  are  figurea  of  St, 
Peter  and  St.  HarDslLinns  and  two  othera  ranged 
en  either  side  of  the  Holy  Lamb  itudiag  on  • 


tiuali,  th<  luuula  nod  Tttt  derscUTc  m  dnwmg. 
Anothtr  tfptcal  ■iiimple  ii  tha  coloiul  h«ul  of 
Chriit  in  tht  act  of  beoediction,  from  th«  cfm*- 
trrr  of  St.  PantUdos.  For  the  fint  tima  tha 
jewelled  nlmbog  bau's  the  Greek  cro«.  The 
Sariour  It  cf  impotisg  upect,  but  conveationiL 
The  eiecntlon  la  huty,  and  the  decline  markad. 
It  probablj  belong!  to  tba  Tth  centDiy,  bot  m 
»»lgii8d  bj  Uartignj  to  Hadrian  1.  772-775. 
Tha  ctlehrated  pulntinga  which  decorate  tha  well 
or  bAptiflterj,  the  jewelled  cTxittj  md  tha  Baptiam 
ofChriit  are  deacribed  im  tha  articlaa  BaPTISTEST, 
p.  174;  and  CATACOMBa,  p.  313.  Than  pic- 
turea,  in  their  preteut  atata,  are  probablf  ratora- 
tioni  of  the  origliula,  coanel;  paial«d  over  an 
older  underlf  iug  picttm  at  the  time  of  the  repair 
of  tlie  catacomb  bjr  Hulrlan  L  (cf.  Tjnrhltt,  AH 
Teaching  of  PHmitiva  CKwrcA,  p.  173>     ThoM 


ducaa  the  original  paint 


1  that 


precarlDna.  The  wordaof  Ur.  St.  JohnTyrwhitt, 
with  regard  to  a  particnlir  ioitoDce,  may  b« 
applied  to  a  large  nnmber  of  these  I'reicoes,  "  the 
WDikaiaiuhlp  i>  ao  groasly  rnda  aod  careleas, 
that  one  ia  Im  to  iDapeot  that  ancient  relooehinga 
have  taken  place  at  uma  time  in  the  batboa  of 
art ;  and  the  addition  of  tha  coaraeit  outlinas, 
both  on  the  lighted  and  ahaded  aide  of  tha  objecta, 
anmi  to  ahow  that  tha  original  painting  had 
nearlj  nnlahed  from  the  wall  when  aoma  well- 
mesnit^  and  totally-ignonnt  reatorer  made  an 
Kttempt  at  aecnring  it*  meacisg  "  {Art  Ttadtittg, 
Ik.,  p.  130}.  The  fact  of  thue  reetorationa  ha* 
h«en  lately  made  patent  to  those  who  hare  no 
opportunity  of  examining  tha  origisala  by  tha 
Inralaahla  aeriea  of  photognipha  taken  in  tha 
catacomba  by  the  magneaitim  light,  which  we 
owe  to  the  oowearied  leal  and  munificent  tiba- 


realcrationa  may  be  taken  aa  eiamplea  of  the 
retocchinga  and  repaintings  of  earlier  origlnali 
wbirh  prevailed  ao  eiteaiively  when  the  cata- 
comba  became  the  objecta  of  religiooe  vielta,  and 
■hii:h  render  it  ao  diificnit  accnniMly  to  de- 
t*rmina  the  date  of  any  particular  picture.  In 
the  catacomba  at  Naplea  which  have  not  been 
BO  mnt^h  cared  for,  and  are  leaa  tampered  with 
by  modem  reatorere,  the  wall-picturea  may  be 
aeeo  in  aevenl  initancea  peeling  0?,  diaclouag 
au«»ei>e  rtraU  one  behind  another.  There  it 
BO  reaton  to  qaejtioo  the  good  faith  of  the 
original  restoren,  who  probablj  follaweil  the 
ODtlinea  of  the  decaying  aubjecti  aa  far  aa  they 
could  make  them  out,  and  on Iv  supplied  forma  and 
detaila  when  the  original  hij  qnite  diuppeaml 
But  it  must  always  be  home  in  mind,  In  eiamln- 
)Dg  the  freacoea  of  the  catacombs,  that  we  are  in 
all  probability  looking  at  a  work  of  the  Bth  or 
area  a  later  cenlary,  which  only  partially  reprcH 


ralitr  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Paikat.  The  rude  later 
touchet  and  hard  ontlinaa  are  in  Enany  iniUnota 
clearly  to  be  traced  arer  tha  ongina]  painting. 
It  ia  neadleea  to  paraua  the  melancholy  hiatory 
ofthadeclineofreligiona  art  any  further.  Tha 
power  of  drawing  grew  feebler  and  feebler,  all 
aeuse  of  beauty  of  form  periahed,  proportion 
waa  diaragarded,  the  colouring  became  crude 
and  inharmouloua,  nutll,  with  the  cloaa  of  tha 
8th  century,  a  period  of  dsrkneaa  aat  in,  when 
Chrlttlan  art  waa  lott  in  the  Western  world, 
and  only  dragged  on  an  unnatural  and  mechanical 
eiiiUnea  in  the  traditional  Byiantlne  art  of  tha 
Eaat. 

Tha  remarkable  aeriea  of  (V«K»ea  which  em- 
bclliah  the  catacomba  of  Naplea  mnit  not  be 
paaaed  over.  They  hare,  however,  been  to  fully 
deacribed  In  a  previous  article  (CATAOOmi^ 
p.  316),  that  it  ia  needlesa  to  enlarge  upon  them 
here.     The  chief  authoritiea  fbr  then  pt'-"  — 
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ar«  the  plates  of  Bellermann's  work  (Hamburg, 
1889).  The  greater  part  there  girea  are  no 
longer  visible.  The  ranlt  of  the  veatibole  is 
painted  in  the  Pompeian  style,  and  probably  by 
pagan  artists,  some  of  the  subjects  being  dis- 
tinctly heathen.  It  belongs  to  the  first  half- 
century  of  the  Christian  era  (No.  8).  The  yaolt 
has  been  subsequently  plastered  over,  and  a 
second  set  of  subjects  of  the  8th  century  painted 
over  it.  But  the  new  coat  did  not  adhere  well, 
and  has  fallen  off  to  a  large  extent,  exhibiting 
the  first  painting  below  it.  There  is  also 
a  good  painting  of  a  peacock,  with  vases 
and  flowers,  belonging  to  the  first  period. 
Among  the  paintings  that  decorate  the  diapels 
we  may  call  attention  to  one  presenting  full- 
length  figures  of  St.  Paul  with  a  scroll,  and  St. 
Laurence  with  his  crown  of  martyrdom  in  his 
hand.  They  are  not  nimbed,  and  are  assigned 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  to  the  5th  century  (No.  9). 
Half-lengths  of  St.  Desiderius  and  St.  Agutius, 
in  another  recess,  deserve  notice  as  exemplifying 
the  bad  drawing  of  the  8th  century.  The  faces 
are  elongated,  the  sockets  of  the  eyes  exaggerated 
in  size,  the  hands  enormous  and  clumsy,  and  the 
whole  displays  a  barbaric  ignorance  of  form  and 
blindness  to  beautv. 


Ko.  9,    8B.  PMil  and  L*om»ot,  GkUiiooinib  al  TTtIm 

II.  Byzantine, — Up  to  the  commencement  of 
the  7th  century  there  was  no  decided  difference 
between  Eastern  and  Western  art.  Wherever 
Roman  civilization  extended  Christian  art  was 
essentially  the  same.  It  was  not  till  the  middle 
of  the  7tn  century  that  the  distinction  between 
Roman  and  Byzantine  art  began  to  arise.  That 
was  the  epoch  of  the  greatest  decadence  of  art  in 
the  West,  crushed  by  the  Lombard  invasion,  while 
in  the  East,  under  the  emperor  Justinian,  a  new 
and  vigorous  intellectual  life  was  rapidly  deve- 
loping itself  and  manifesting  its  enei^y,  as  else- 
where, in  the  domain  of  art.  This  new  influence 
rapidly  made  itself  felt  through  the  civilized 
world.  The  style  of  art  universally  prevailing 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  and  the  8th  cen- 
turies and  onward  was  that  which,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Roman  school,  is  known  by 
the  title  of  Byzantine  (Kugler,  Handbook  of 
Painting,  t.  p.  47).  The  characteristic  mental 
differences  of  the  West  and  the  East  were 
reflected  in  their  artistic  works.  The  con- 
templative prevailed  in  the  productions  of  the 
Byzantine  art  schools,  as  the  practical  did  in 
those  of  Rome.  The  idea  of  dramatic  historical 
painting  was  alien  to  the  Byzantine  genius. 
Even  the  movements  of  life  were  distasteful. 
Calm,  motionless  figures  offered  themselves  to 
th«  d«Totion  of  the  wonbip^^an  in  dignified 
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repose.     Ease    stiffened  into  ngidiiy,  tndition 
usurped  the  place  of  invention,  the  study  of 
nature  was  laid  aside,  and  the  artist  followed  a 
strictly  prescribed  type  which  allowed  no  scope 
for  the  play  of  the  imagination,  and  ended  is  a 
system  of  mere  mechanical  copying,  where,  ia 
Kugler's  words  (u.  s.  p.  56X  *'the  capacity  of 
the  artist  was  only  regulated  by  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  tracings  which  he  had  been  abl« 
to  procure  fh>m  the  works  of  his  predecessors." 
A  fuller  discussion  of  Byzantine  art  and  the 
chief  examples  remaining,  must  be  reserved  for 
the    article    treating    on    mosaic    decorations 
(Mosaics).    Byzantine  fk>escoes  of  the  6th,  7th, 
and  8th  centuries,  it  is  believed  do  not  exist; 
though,  from  the  permanence  of  the  traditional 
type,  and  the  strict  adherence  to  artistic  rulsi, 
Uiere  is  no  doubt  that  later  compositions  enable 
tu  to  realise  their  character  with  great  accuracy. 
We  have  no  account  of  catacomb  paintings  in 
the  East,  though  it  is  possible  that  such  are  only 
awaiting  more  thorough   research.     One  such 
was  not  long  since  discovered  at  Alexandria,  and 
is  described  by  De'  Rossi  {Buitetino,  Novemb. 
1864 ;  Agost.  1865),  and  Nortbcote  {Rom.  Salt 
p.  221).     It  contains  a  liturgical  painting,  apps- 
rently  representing    the  participation    in    the 
eucharist,  together  with  the  miracle  at  Cans 
and  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
with  Greek  inscriptions  over.     But  it  belongs  to 
a  period  anterior  to  the  development  of  Byzan- 
tine art,  and  differs  little,  if  at  all,  from  the 
paintino  of  the  Roman  catacombs. 

III.  Lombardic. — The  relics  of  the  new  style  of 
art  consequent  on  the  Lombard  invasion  in  the 
6th  and  7th  centuries  are  very  scanty,  and  quite 
insufficient  to  furnish  data  for  determining  its 
character  with  any  minuteness.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  "  naturalism  and  insistence  os 
fact,  the  vigorous  imagination  of  truth  and  wild 
play  of  fancy  in  fiction,  the  delight  in  action, 
motion,  and  contest,  the  taste  for  hunting  and 
battle,  the  irresistible  or  unresisted  taste  for 
the  humorous  grotesque,**  described  so  vividlj 
by  Mr.  Ruskin  (Stones  of  Venice^  voL  i.  append.  S), 
as  characterizing  their  more  lasting  works  is 
architecture  and  sculpture,  were  exhibited  in 
their  pictorial  efforts,  in  which,  with  all  their 
rudeness  and  total  license  of  style,  there  lay,  as 
Kugler  remarks  (p.  45),  **a  germ  of  freedom  frooi 
which,  later,  a  new  school  of  development  was  to 
spring."  The  historical  subjects  which  Queen 
Theodelinda  caused  to  be  painted  on  the  walls  oi 
her  palace  at  Monza,  at  the  beginning  of  the  7tk 
century,  have  unhappily  perished,  ii^  indeed, 
they  were  frescoes  and  not  mosaics. 

Some  account  is  given  by  Von  Rumohr  (ItaL 
Forschung,  voL  L  p.  193,  Berl.  1827)  of  the 
examples  of  the  Lombardic  style  still  existing  is 
the  remains  of  the  frescoes  in  the  tribune  of  the 
subterranean  church  at  Assisi,  and  in  the  crypt 
of  SS.  Nazaro  e  Celso  at  Verona.  The  former 
are  placed  by  him  in  the  8th  century.  Tbs 
lights  are  laid  on  in  tmpasto,  an  art  subsequtiitly 
lost."*  The  frescoes  at  Verona  are  rery  similar  ia 
design  and  execution.  Several  Bibliad  scenes  sie 
there  rudely  painted  on  a  coarse  white  ground. 

IV.  Cycies  of  Scriptural  SubjecU.-^Aittntm 
has  been  already  drawn  to  the  remarkable  fret 
that  out  of  the  almost  infinite  wealth  of  his> 
torical  subjects  in  the  Old  and  New  Testae 
ments  anitable  for  pictorial  repreeentation,  b| 
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wtahh  ImDai-tut  doctrinn  *t»  «t  fbrlh  or 
htAj  lUaoiu  impu1«d,  «  compatKliTvl^  watall 
nambar  wen  kIkM,  nnd  that  tha  UmiK  thai 
laid  dovB  vera  KSrcel;  arar  trauiigraud  b<r 
the  artiita.  Nor  were  thue,  gtDerallir  apeak* 
ing,  preclnlj  the  sabJMti  that  we  should  bare 
A  priori  eipccted  to  hnve  been  tha  object  of  et- 
claiire  prelennce.  Maoj  of  tbs  moat  itrikiag 
ctfdM  of  tbe  0.  T.,  and  tha  moat  chancterlMic 
iacidenU  of  tha  life  ofChHit  an  entinl;  puaed 
oTer,  while  (otne  which  appear  to  oi  iBbor^lnita 
■n  npented  tlmea  without  aamber.  The  ei- 
planation  of  thia  procedun  li  to  be  (Ought  in  the 
priociple  of  tfpiisl  parallellnn  wbich  gnided  the 
f^harch  fnm  the  iirat  In  her  choice  of  aahjtcta 
for  delineatiau.  Her  leading  Idea  wa*  to  t«U 
the  great  fhdi  of  RedemptioD  "  under  tha  puslld 
and  typical  erenti  of  the  patiiarchal  aud  Jewlah 
diipaiuatloii — admittiag  uo  dinct  npreaantationi 
tnm  goipel  hiitorj  bat  inch  u  illuatralAd  the 
kingly  tfficK  of  the  Kariour  and  the  miraclea  bf 
which  He  prefigured  the  illnnilDatiaD  of  th« 
■jHTit  aod  the  mnmction  of  the  body"  (Lord 
Lioduj.  ChnitioK  Art,  vol.  L  p.  4B}.  It  fol- 
lowed thcnfon  that  ereo  then  erenta  wen  not 
treated  m  mnch  u  tiete  of  bitlorj,  to  be  pot- 
trajed  with  anj  idea  of  npnducing  the  iocideat 
■a  it  maj  be  oonceiTed  to  hare  occurred,  but  u 
typee  In  which  the  apiritoal  meaning  «u  pre- 
dominant. Couequeatlj,  not  the  choice  of  Iha 
Bubject  aloce  hot  the  mode  of  treating  It  wu 
matter  to  be  ngalated  bj  aQthority.  Nothing 
bejond  the  minor  details  and  the  mode  of  eie- 
cntiou  wai  left  to  the  artiat.  The  church  dil- 
uted what  aboald  be  painted  and  how.  "The 
iTmbolicalayilem  of  thi*  hieratic  cycle,"  aajiDe' 
Koiai,  "ii  enUbllahed  bejond  all  dispute,  uot 
odIj  by  the  choice  and  airangemenL  of  tubjecta. 
bat  alio  bj  the  mode 
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t  of  tbe  c 


Hia  PenoD,  ia  the  th 
liar  language  the  artiita  of  the  catacomta  leem 
never  weary  of  eipatlating  "  (Lord  Lindaay,  ii.  i. 
p.  51),  and  repruenting  to  the  eyea  and  heart] 
of  the  beholden  under  eiery  raried  form  of 
•ymbol,  type,  and  aJlegory.    Tha  carlieat  alludoB 


erery  aarDophagiu  of  the  aariyChriitian  church, 
The  aama  eranta,  with  the  nthen  belngglng  t« 
thl>  cycle,  an  eontlnaaily  referred  to  in  the 
writinEi  of  tha  early  fathera,  who  Ibos  eri- 
>ld  they  had  taken  of  the  popalar 


bmilar  ilioatrattona  of  the  ti 


itl»  < 


We  may  aeiect  ooi  or  two  of  the  inbjecta  of 
moat  frequent  recnmnoe  in  early  Chrlatlan  art 
to  iUustnte  what  haa  beaa  aaid  ai  to  the  ad- 
herence to  a  traditional  type,  even  when  quite 
at  variance  with  all  hiatorical  probability.  Ne 
•nbject  meeta  oa  more  coutontly  than  Koah  in 


m  eiident  allnaion  lo  the  Mcramant  of  baptiam 
and  salvation  in  the  church  (1  Pet.  iii.  31).  But 
with  iilight  modificatiopfl  of  detail  tbe  type  narer 
varies.  At  in  the  illuatrstion  given  above  (No, 
10),  the  ark  La  alwara  a  imall  aquan  box  with 
an  open  lid,  o 


arge  fi 
back  th*  dove,     j 

in  tuaica.     In  au 
PiiMalla,   Abrahai 


appeara. 


ilico  ofluu 

eace.'    Both  an  ainallj  clad 

umpla  from  th*  csnetery  of 

wean   highprleatly  robei. 


M  a  cycle  of  thii  kud,  not,  it  it  ' 
■By  nference  to  pictorial  reprewntation,  oectin 
<n  the  Apattohcal  CowWhitirtu  (lib,  v.  c.  7). 
Some  of  the  Scriptural  eventi  then  apoken  of  ai 
typei  or  pledgee  of  the  murnction  of  man,  via. 
the  deliverance  of  Jouah  Irum  the  whaie'i  belly, 
the  prencrritloa  of  the  three  children  in  the 
tery  rarnace,  and  of  Daniel  in  the  liuua'  dan, 
from  the  0.  T.,  and  tha  eun  of  the  man  aick  of 
the  palsy,  and  of  the  blind  man  on  whoac  eyea 
Chriat  laid  clay,  the  feeding  of  the  five  thotuaiii, 
the  miracle  of  Cena,  and  the  niiiug;  of  Laiaroa, 
an  thoM  whicb  meet  na  prrpetnally  painted  In 
akaeat  tTery  OKhiaUmi,  and  caned  ga  alnoat 


Th* 

ram   la  a   ^ueDi  acoeaaary.     Tha   h» 

of  Jonah,    the   type  of  Hi*   work,  daath. 

raaurrection,    choKn    by    Chriat    hilDMir, 

I   thne   tcenes,    when    once   seen    will    b* 

iraally  recognised,    from    th*    aamaneu   ol 

brm  of  the  aea-monster  and  th*  deUila  of 

pctun.     In  our   illustration   (_So.  U)  all 

typical    evenu    are    combined    into    on* 

pict 

r-.     Daniel  in  the  lions'  d™,  infinitely  re- 

peated,  adherea  oo  the  who!*  to  the  udib  form 

'  AacnaUaa  vHki  gf  <be  aaatlflca  of  IMM. -xa  IH* 

B"  (Oiri.  nnuMlb.  uU.  0.  Ut. 
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MDtt  him  u  weiriDg  tb*  Phiyglai]  cap,  which 
■Iw  maallj  lUltingaiiha  hi*  companions  the 
three  children  ia  the  fomaca,  another  of  the 
ni«t  compioitJj'  occnrrini;  ^JP™  cf  dalivcrance 
(No.  12).  Tha  priman«nce  of  one  tf  pe  unctioaed 
bf  tccluiutlc^  tnditlon  exhibited  in  tbeM  uti 
•.ImHt  every  other  Scriptural  rspruentation  in 
thcH  earlj  painting!,  laticipatM  the  anthorita- 
tiTsitatement  of  thecburchmade 


ri.l.ti 


Et  traditi' 


>.   wd 


(Cone.  Nic  ii.  art.  ri.,  Labbe  Cmcil.  vol. 

sai). 

The  ume  reatriction  to  one  cycle  and  adhe- 
rence to  one  anthoriwd  pictorial  form  an  seen 
in  the  fresco**  from   the  N.  T.     (See  Jebdb 

CtlRIST.) 

The  (ollowing  may  ht  accepted  aa  a  tolerebly 

coraplete  account  of  the  cycle  of  the  0.  T.  aubjtctt 
foand  in  the  catacomba.  We  hare  only  ioclnded 
thoae  irhich  had  receiTed  a  fixed  Inditiooal 
form,  and  were  conaUntly  repeated,  eiclading 
tbcae  only  occurring  once  or  twice  ! —  i 

I.  (1)  The  Fall,  with  Adam,  Ere,  the  tree,  and 
the  aerpent.  (2)  Tbe  Ofcnng  of  Cain  and  Abel. 
(3)  Noah  rtMiTing  the  Ddtk.  (4)  The  SacHtice 
of  l>a»c  (5)  Moaes  remoTlng  hii  Shoee.  (G) 
Moeea  etrlking  the  Rock.  (T)  DeTid  with  hji 
Sling.  (8)  Elijah'!  Tranilation.  (9)  The  Three 
Children  in  the  Fiery  Fnmace.  (10)  Duiiel  in 
the  Liooi'  Den.  (11)  Jonah  (a)  Swallowed  by 
the  Whale;  (6)  Diigorged  ;  (c)  Reposing  under 
hiaBooth.  (18)  Jobon  the  Dunghill;  to  which 
may  be  added,  though  of  moch  rarer  ocenrrence, 
(13)  Tobiu  with  the  Fi>h,  and  (11)  Siuanna  and 
the  lilldera. 

The  New  TesUment  cycle,  ander  the  aaioe 
reatriction,  ia  aa  followa  : — 

II.  (1)  The  Adoration  of  the  Ungi.  (2)  The 
Uiracle  at  Cana.  (3)  Chiiit  and  tlie  Woman  of 
Samaris.  (4)  The  Healing  of  the  Paralytic,  the 
DISD  carrying  hia  hed.  (5)  Tbe  Healing  of  the 
Blind  Man.     (6)  The  Cure  of  the  Woman  with 


aTbenutdeullH 
Scrlptntvl  tTdn,   v 
whk'ti  Otey  maj  be  aon^ht  fo 
Milnp  t)r.  PmL  Mnnler,  In  I 
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the  lanie  of  Blood.  (T)  Tha  HBlUpHeatlN  m 
the  Loayei  and  Fiihea.  (B)  The  Raitlognf  U- 
lanu.  (9)  Zacchaeoa.  (10)  Tlie  Tiinmphd 
Entry  into  Jeruialem.  (11)  Chriit  befbn 
r.Ute,  the  Utter  washing  hia  handi,  (III 
Christ  and  the  Apoetlei  on  the  Shore  of  th 
Sea  of  Galilee,  after  the  ResnrrectioD,  witk 
bread  and  Bah.  To  theee  maT  be  added.  tba>0 
not  atrictly  belonging  to  the  cyi:le,  (13)  tt« 
Annunciation  (BotUri,(nr.  176),  (14)  Out  Loni'i 
Baptism,  in  the  catacomb  of  St.  Pontianu.  aaJ 
(15)   tha    Fin   Wiae  Virgioi,    {roai    St.   Agan 


(Pen 


i.  42). 


lention  the  frncea 
representing  the  Agape  which  as  frequently  ami 
OS.  In  many  of  these  there  ia  nothing  db- 
tiuctiTely  Christian,  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  nmaiii 
on  the  cloae  reaemblanc*  between  the  Agiptif 
the  caUcomba  of  St.  Demitilla,  and  St.  Callklai, 
and  the  confessedly  heathen  hkiiqaet  of  the  atne 


le  Gnosl 


tab.     That 


we  gire  a  woodcut  (No.  13),  from  the  cataeom 
of  SS.  Harcellinus  and  Peter,  already  deecribt 
(p.  312),  preaenti  nothing  by  which  we  can  di 
lennine  whether  tbe  feast  depicted  btti  a  nli 
gioos  character  or  not.  In  others,  howerer.  ti 
decussated  loarea,  the  bread  and  luh  ia  sere 
boakeU,  and  the  seven  penoas,  in  cTident  alia 
aloD  to  the  interriew  between  Chiiat  and  sere 
of  his  disciples  at  the  sea  of  Galilee,  cTidence  th 
Christian  origin  and  porpoae  of  the  painting. 


We  have  already  lamented  the  entire  abseac* 
of  all  eiamplea  of  religions  paintings  deriTu! 
from  churches  or  basilicas,  owing  to  the  destne- 
tioD  of  the  buildioga  thenuelies,  or  of  the  dso; 
or  remorsl  of  the  pictorea.  Thia  want  howere 
is  in  some  degree  compeniated  for  by  coatcia- 
poraneons  lista  of  the  snbjecU  represented,  aad 
to  some  eiient  of  the  manner  in  which  tbif 
were  depicted,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  S*. 
Ambrose  and  St.  Paulinus  of  NoU. 

In  (he  latter  half  of  the  4th  century  the  Ab- 
brosian  basilica  at  Uitan  was  decorated  wiik  a 
cycle  of  21  Scriptural  paintings,  all  but  fi>u 
of  which  represented  0.  T.  subjects.  They  an 
de»:ribed  in  the  "Palit^  ad  pictvat  ticrtuts 
baa^i-:a  Amhrotiojia,"  gireninlbe  " Imi  Sintini 
SanC  AmhrogiOj"  published  by  Biiaghi  (lUlsaa^ 
1S62).  The  subjects  are  (1)  Noah  and  tbe  Def*. 
(2)  Abraham  beholding  the  Stan.  (3)  Abn- 
ham  enterlainiog  the  Angels.  (4)  The  Sacrifits 
of  Isaac  (b)  The  Meeting  of  Laac  and  Rebtcea. 
(6)  Jacob  craftily  obtaining  the  Birthright.  (7) 
Jacob  and  tbe  Speckled  and  Ring.strak^  Flo^ 
(8)  Joseph's  Coat  ahotra  to  Jacob  by  his  Ssaa 
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(9)  Joseph  Hold  by  his  Brethren.  (10)  Joseph 
and  Potiphar*8  Wife.  (11)  Joseph's  Dreams. 
(12)  Abftaiom  caught  bj  his  Hair.  (13)  Jonah 
swallowed  by  the  Great  Fish.  (14)  The  Wolf 
lying  down  with  the  Kid.  (15)  Jeremiah's 
Prophetical  Commission.  (16)  The  Ascension 
of  Elijah.  (17)  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den.  (18) 
The  Annunciation.  (19)  Zacchaeus  in  the  Syca- 
more Tree.  (20)  The  Transfiguration.  (21) 
St.  John  reclining  on  Christ's  Breast.  This 
cycle  is  remarkable  as  including  several  subjects 
seldom  or  never  occurring  in  existing  remains. 
Subjects  (1),  (4),  (13),  (16),  and  (17)  are  among 
the  most  frequent,  but  all  the  rest  are  found 
most  rarely,  while  of  the  majority  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  an  example. 

The  most  detailed  accounts  of  the  decoration 
of  a  church  with  Scriptural  paintings  are  those 
given  by  Paulinus  of  Nola  in  the  early  years  of 
the  5th  century,  when  describing  the  basilica 
erected  by  him  in  honour  of  St.  Felix  {Poem. 
xxvii.).  We  here  find  the  first  direct  enunciation 
of  the  principle  set  forth  by  Joannes  Damascenus 
{f/rat,  /.  dd  Imoijin,  vol.  i.  p.  314),  and  con- 
stantly repeated  since,  that  *' pictures  are  the 
books  of  the  unlearned."  The  festival  of  St. 
Felix,  which  occurred  in  the  winter,  gathered 
together  an  immense  concourse  of  country  folk, 
who  thought  to  do  honour  to  the  tomb  of  the 
paint  by  passing  the  night  in  feasting,  too  usually 
resulting  in  a  gross  debauch : 

**  male  crednia  mdcIos 
Perftisis  balante  mero  gandere  ■epulGfaris." 

(A.  V.  665.) 

In  the  hope  of  beguiling  the  gross  minds  of 
these  illiterate  peasants  from  the  sensual  de- 
lights which  were  their  chief  attractions,  and 
awakening  purer  thoughts  and  holier  aspirations 
by  the  examples  of  the  holy  personages  there 
depicted,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  view  of 
imparting  to  them  some  knowledge  of  the  chief 
facts  of  sacred  history,  and  at  any  rate  of  leaving 
them  less  leisui'e  for  their  coarser  pleasures, 
Paulinus  adopted  the  somewhat  unusual  expedient 
(raro  mure)  of  embellishing  the  portico  of  the  new 
basilica  with  a  series  of  Scriptural  paintings.  They 
occupied  either  the  ceiling  or  the  upper  portion  of 
the  wall,  only  to  be  seen  with  up-turned  face 
and  head  thrown  back  (i5.  vv.  511-513),  The 
fieries  embraced  subjects  from  the  Pentateuch, 
Joshua,  and  Ruth.  Those  particularised  by  Pau- 
linus (i6.  vv.  515-535,  607-635)  are  the  Creation 
of  Man,  Abraham's  Departure  from  Ur,  the 
AiiijeU  received  by  Lot,  Lot's  Wife,  the  Sacrifice 
ut'  isa;ic,  Isaac  opening  the  Wells,  Jacob's  Dream, 
Joseph  and  Potiphar's  Wife,  the  Crossing  of 
Jonlan,  Naomi  and  her  Daughters-in-law,  and 
tin-  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  titles  of  the 
x.irious  pictures  were  written  over  them  : 

**  ut  lltera  monKtrpi 
Qtiod  roanos  expllcait.'* — (/&.  6S4.) 

Th<^  description  of  the  last  two  subjects  indicates, 
as  Dean  Milnian  remarks  {Hist,  of  ChristUmity, 
«<>1«  iii.  p.  399  note),  if  it  was  drawn  from  the 
picture  itself,  considerable  talent  on  the  painter's 
part  fur  composition  and  landscape  as  well  as  for 
the  drawing  of  figures.  Not  content  with  these 
pictorial  embellishments  of  his  new  basilica, 
Fauliiius  decorated  the  old  basilica  of  St.  Felix 
km  a  similar  uuniMr,  selecting  subjects  from  the 
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New  Testament,  that  thus  *^  that  which  was  new 
might  be  an  ornament  to  the  old,  and  the  old  te 
the  new."  These  occupied  a  lower  position,  and 
could  be  viewed  **  lumine  recto  *'  {Poem,  zxviii. 
w.  167-179).  Three  narrow  chapels  {celiae) 
opening  out  of  the  atrium,  exhibited  examples  of 
male  and  female  virtue.  One  was  painted  with 
the  history  of  Job  and  Tobit ;  another  with  those 
of  Esther  and  Judith.  That  in  the  centre  com- 
memorated martyrs  of  both  sexes  (i&.  vr.  15-27). 
The  paintings  in  the  apse  of  the  basilica  at  Fondi 
are  also  described  by  Paulinus  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Severus  (£/>.  xxxii.  17).  The  snbjecu 
were  of  the  same  nature  as  many  still  extant  in 
the  apses  of  basilicas ;  a  crowned  cross  standing 
in  the  flowery  meads  of  Paradise,  and  the  Holy 
Lamb  anointed  by  the  Dove  and  crowned  by  the 
Father,  with  the  sheep  and  goats  on  either  hand. 
These  may  have  been  worked  in  mosaic. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  walls  of 
civil  and  domestic  buildings  were  also  decorated 
with  paintings,  sometimes  secular,  sometimes  re- 
ligious. Those  of  the  palace  of  Queen  Theode- 
linda  at  Monza  have  been  already  referred  to. 
Sidonius  ApoUinaris  describes  the  villa  of  hit 
friend  Pontius  Leontius  at  Bourg,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Dordogne  and  Garonne,  as  profusely 
ornamented  with  wall-paintings,  one  series  repre- 
senting the  Mithridatic  campaign  of  Lucullus, 
another  the  early  history  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
**  recutitorum  primordia  Judaeorum."  Sidonius 
expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  lustre  and 
durability  of  the  colours  (Sid.  ApoU.  Carm.  xxii.). 
We  learn  from  Ernandus  Nigellus  (lib.  iv.)  that 
the  whole  Scripture  history  was  painted  on  the 
walls  of  Charlemagne's  palace  at  Ingelheim.  It 
is  needless  to  say  all  these  have  perished. 

Authorities. — ^Alt,  HeUigenbilder  ;  Bellermann, 
Katakoinbeii  zu  Neapel ;  Bingham,  OrigineSy  bk. 
viii.  c.  8;  Boldetti,  Oaservazioni ;  Bosio,  Jioma 
Sotterranea ;  Bottari,  Sculture  e  pitture ;  Ciam- 
pini,  Vetera  Montmumta;  Kugler,  Hand>ook  of 
Pninting;  Lindsay,  Lord,  Sketcfies  of  Christian 
Art;  Munter J  SimAitder ;  Korthcote  and  Brown- 
low,  Jioma  Sotterranea;  Parker,  J.  H.,  Photo* 
graphs  ;  Perret,  Les  Cataoombes  de  h'oate ;  Piper, 
Afffthoi,  u.  SgmM,  der  Christlich.  Kunst;  Raoul 
Rochette,  Tableau  des  Catacombes ;  Discoitrs;  Rio, 
Art  Chi^iicnne;  Rossi,  De',  Rtrna  Sotterranea; 
Seroux  d'Agincourt,  VHistoire  de  I* Art  par  les 
munumens;  Tyrwhitt,  Art  Teachmg  of  the  Primi- 
tive  Church.  [E.  V.] 

FRIDAY,  GOOD.    [Good  Friday.] 

FRIULI,  COUNCIL  OF  {Forojuiieiue  con- 
ciliwn%  held  at  Friuli,  a.d.  796,  not  791,  as  Pagi 
shews  (Mansi  xiii.  854)  under  Paulinus,  patriarch 
of  Aquileia,  whose  letter  to  Charlemagne,  for- 
merly misconnected  with  the  synod  of  Altino, 
A.D.  802  {ibid.  p.  827),  assigns  three  causes  for 
its  meeting:  (1)  the  orthodox  faith;  (2)  eccle- 
siastical discipline,  and  (3)  recent  outrages,  pro- 
bably by  the  Uuns.  The  first  of  these  is  explained 
in  his  speech,  which  is  an  elaborate  apology  for 
the  reception  into  the  Western  creed  ot  the 
**Filioque,"  which  Charlemagne  had  attacked, 
and  the  pope  vindicated,  the  2nd  Nicene  council 
two  years  before  for  not  having  in  theirs :  Ptiu- 
linus  himself  endeavouring  to  prove  both  right 
The  resemblance  between  parts  of  this  speech 
and  the  Athanasian  creed  has  been  remarkfd 
and  is  Tery  close.     Besides  which  it  is  olAer^abU 
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that  all  priests  are  reqaired  to  commit  to  memory 
the  entire  exposition  of  ^the  Catholic  faith," 
with  which  he  concludes  x  while,  for  everybody 
else,  the  learning  by  heart  of  the  Creed  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer  is  prescribed.  Of  the  canons, 
the  Ist  threatens  simony;  the  2nd  drunken- 
ness ;  the  4th  and  5th  deprecate  secular  employ- 
ments and  amusements  for  the  clergy.  By 
the  10th  divorced  couples  are  forbidden  to 
remarry  till  one  of  the  two  dies ;  and  by  the 
13th  all  are  inhibited  from  working  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  (Mansi  xiii.  830  and  seq.). 

[£.  S,  Ff.] 

FRUITS,  OFFERING  AND  BENEDIC- 
TION OP.  I.  Tke  Eastern  Bite.— In  the  so- 
called  Apostolical  ContHtutviM  (vii.  29)  the  duty 
is  inculcated  of  giving  to  the  priesta  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  press  and  of  the  floor,  of  honey, 
grapes,  shell-fruits,  &c.,  and  the  firstlings  of  the 
flock  and  herd,  that  the  stores  of  the  giver  and 
the  produce  of  his  land  may  be  blessed  (jthKo- 
yjlBUffty).  As  this  precept  or  exhortation  comes 
in  the  midst  of  others  relating  to  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, we  might,  perhaps,  infer  Arom  it  alone 
that  in  the  East  those  things  were  ofiered  and 
blessed  diiring  the  celebration  of  that  sacrament. 
They  were  at  least  brought  to  the  altar,  and  at 
that  time ;  for  the  third  (or,  as  in  some  editions, 
the  second)  apostolical  canon  forbids  anything 
but  ears  of  new  com  and  grapes  in  their  seasons, 
oil  for  the  lamps,  and  frankincense,  to  be 
"  brought  to  the  altar  at  the  time  of  the  holy 
sacrifice."  At  a  later  period  they  certainly  were 
blessed  during  the  liturgy;  for  the  council  in 
Ti-ullo  (▲.D.  691)  found  that  in  some  churches 
the  grapes  brought  to  the  altar  were  '*  joined  to 
the  unbloody  sacrifice  of  the  oblation,  and  both 
distributed  together  to  the  people ; "  whereupon 
it  decreed  that  **the  priests  should  bless  the 
grape  separately"  {Can,  xxviii.).  In  book  viii. 
c.  xl.  of  the  Constitutions  is  a  thanksgiving  for 
first-fruits  offered.  In  the  book  it  follows  the 
'*  morning  laying  on  of  hands ; "  but  as  it  comes 
after  the  dbmissal,  it  is  clearly  independent  of 
that.  It  might,  for  aught  that  appears,  be  used, 
when  occasion  required,  at  the  celebration  or  any 
other  service.  It  begins  thus,  "  We  give  Thee 
thanks,  0  Lord  Almighty,  Creator  and  Provider 
of  ail  things,  through  Thine  only  begotten  Son 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  not  as  we  ought,  but  as 
we  can,  for  the  first-fVuits  offered  unto  Thee." 
The  whole  form,  which  is  rather  long,  is  a 
thanksgiving  in  this  strain.  Later  forms,  though 
apparently  of  very  great  antiquity,  are  conceived 
ia  a  different  spirit,  and  appropriately  entitled, 
"Prayers  on  behalf  of  those  who  offer  first- 
fruits"  (Euchologionj  pp.  655,  656,  ed.  Goar). 
They  are,  with  one  exception,  rather  petitions 
for  a  benefit,  than  ascriptions  of  praise.  They 
are  used  at  the  benediction  of  *' grapes,  figs, 
pomegranates,  olives,  apples,  peaches,  plums." 
Grapes,  if  ripe,  were  blessed  in  the  Greek  church 
on  the  6th  of  August  {EuchologUm^  p.  695). 

II.  The  Western  Rite. — One  proof  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  benediction  of  grapes  is  that  it 
took  place  in  the  West  (as  a  rule)  on  the  6th 
of  August,  as  well  as  among  the  Greeks  (JSacram, 
Oregor,  in  Lit  Rom,  Vet. ;  Muratori,  tom.  ii.  col. 
109).  The  earliest  extant  forms  are  in  the  Ge- 
lasian  sacramentary,  the  substance  of  which  is 
•t  least  as  old  as  tha  fifth  century.     There, 
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among  the   Oratvmies  et  Preoes  for  Ascensiai 
Day,  we  find  this  rubric  and  pra/er :  **  Then  i 
little  before  the  end  of  the  canon  thou  shall 
bless  the  new  fruits  (frnges  novas).     The  Bene- 
diction follows :  Bless,  0  Lord,  these  new  froiu 
of  the  bean,  whioh  Thou,  O  Lord,  hast  vouch- 
safed to  ripen,  be,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;   by   whom  Thou,    O   Lord,  dort 
alway  create  all  these  good  things,  &c.     /csu^ 
the  Can  n "  (Muratori,  torn.  i.  col.  588).     Else- 
where, in  the  same  sacramentary,  the  prayer 
occurs  again  slightly  altered,  and  with  the  alter- 
natives, "  grape  or  bean  "  {Ibid,  coL  746),    It  is 
here  followed  by  another  benediction  of  first- 
fruits  of  any  kind  (primitias  creaturae  ToseX 
and  by  a  **  Benediction  of  Apples."     From  some 
MSS.  of  the  later  Gregorian  sacramentary,  we 
learn  that  apples  were  blessed  on  the  viiL  Kal. 
Aug.,  t.0.,  on  St.  James'  Day  (Martene,  De  Anti^. 
Eccl.  Rit,  L.  iv.  c  xxxiii.  §  xi.).    The  prayer  from 
which  we  have  quoted  above  is  preserved  in  the 
last-named  sacramentary  as  a  Benedictio  Cme 
(Muratori,  tom.  ii.  col.  109).     The  oldest  MS.  of 
the  Gelasian  does  not  reach  beyond  the  eighth 
century,  nor  that  of  the  Gregorian  beyond  the 
ninth ;  but  we  have  proof  that  the  custom  was 
known  in  the  West  before  the  eighth  centurr, 
and  therefore  that  the  recognition  of  it  in  the 
Roman  sacramentaries  was  not  an  interpolatioa 
of  that  period.    The  prayer  above  cited  from  the 
Gelasian  occurs  with  the  title,  Benedictio  omni 
(sic)  creaurae  (sic)  Pomorwn,  in  the  manuscript 
Galilean  sacramentary,  written  in  the  seventh 
century,  if  not  earlier,  found  by  Mabillon  in  the 
monastery  at   Bobio,    in    Italy,    and    probablj 
carried  thither  from  Luxeuil  by  its  founder,  St 
Columbanus,  a.d.  613,  or  by  one  of  his  followen 
(see  the  Musacwn  /talicum,  tom.  i.  p.  390;  or 
Muratori,  u.  s.  tom.  ii.  col.  959).     In  the  Leo 
tionary  of  Luxeuil,  another  happy  discovery  of 
Mabillon,   we   find   the  Eucharistic  lessons' yltf 
Missam  de  novas  Fructus  (sic).     The  prophecy  k 
taken   from   Joel   iL   21-27;  the  epistle  from 
1  Cor.  ix.  7-15 ;  and  the  gospel  from  St.  John, 
vi.  49-52  {De  Litnrgia  OaUicand,  p.  161).   Fivm 
this  coming  after  the  l^^enda  of  the  Passi<m  of 
St.   John   the  Baptist,   Sept  24  {Liturg.  Gail 
p.  458),  and  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
lessons,  we  infer  that  it  is  the  benediction  of  the 
new  corn  for  which  provision  is  here  ooade.  The 
rite  was  probably  carried  by  our  oountrymsa 
Boniface  (Winfred),  A.D.  723,  with  the  commoi 
Roman  offices,  to  his  con%'erts  in  Germany ;  for 
we  find  the  Gelasian  benedictions  of  fruit,  kt^ 
with   certain    others,    among    the    MonumenU 
Veteris  Liturgiae  Alemannicae,  published  by  Ger- 
bert  (Part  I.  p.  307).     A  very  brief  example 
peculiar  to   this   collection   may    be    given:— 
**  Bless,  0  Lord,  this  fruit  of  new  trees,  thst 
they  who  use  thereof  may  be  sanctified ;  through, 
&c.       It  is  interesting  to  add  that  similar  bene- 
dictions were  practiiied  in  our  own  country.    Is 
the  pontifical  of  Egbert,  who  became  archbishop 
of  York   in  732,  are  the  six  following  foraa- 
laries:— (i.)  Benedictio  ad  omnia  qwte  vcheht; 
Hi.)  Benedictio  ad  Fruges  noijos  ;  (iii.)  Benedietio 
Pomorum;  {it,) Alia;  {y,) Benedictio Panis^oti; 
(vi.)  Alia,     There  is,  of  course,  no  mention  of 
grapes,  nor  is  the  Gelasian  prayer  that  we  have 
cited  given  with  any  other  application.    Of  the 
above,  ii.  and  v.  are  not  in  the  Roman  Mcra- 
mentaries.    The  last  runs  tbns :  ^  Blass,  0  Lori, 
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\hU  cmton  cf  braul,  **  Tboo  didrt  bins  th« 
6va  Imtm  in  the  wildarntM,  that  ill  who  ttiU 
th«T»r  ma;  ncciTt  hMlth  both  of  body  bdJ  of 
Kul ;  Ihrougfa,  be."  (Pimtificah  EcgbcrliU,  p. 
1 15 1  ed.  SurtMs  Societj,  \6M). 

It  w[ll  be  pemlTsd  that  In  th<  Weat,  u  wall 
u  Eut,  th«  offering  of  fint-frolta  M  >  taken  of 
gratiluds  to  tlia  Giver  of  All  aooD  dcgeDerettd 
into  a  mode  of  uk<Dg  for  *  bleuing  on  the  con- 
■umptlon  of  Hit  gifts.  It  ahonld  b«  nadentood, 
&)«),  that  both  la  tha  Eut  and  Wot  the  fint- 
fruiti  broDght  to  be  bleued  were  left  for  the  dm 
of  the  prieitL  "  It  ii  becomiog  and  etpedleDt," 
mys  Origes,  A.a.  230,  "  that  the  fint-frlllU  be 
offered  h!»  to  the  prieati  of  the  Gotpel."  "  for 
if  oDe  believed  that  the  tVulU  of  the  Mtrtb  were 
gives  to  bim  by  Ood,  ha  woald  lartlj  know  how 
to  hoDonr  Ood  from  Hli  glfU  aod  beneliu  bj 
giTing  ihenoTto  the  priuti"  (ff<m.ii.  la  Nom. 
g  2,  torn.  X.  pp.  105,  IW;  ed.  Lommatuch> 
Similarly  St.  Jerome,  commeDtiDg  on  Eieklel 
iliT.  30;  "The  Gral-fruiti  of  our  foodi  ore 
offered  to  the  prieita ;  that  we  mi;  taate  nothing 
of  the  new  fruiti,  before  the  print  fail  tatted 
them.  For  we  do  this,  that  tha  prieit  iiia<r  la; 
up  a  blsaging  and  oar  offering  In  hli  home  ;  oi 
liiat  the  Lord  maj  blea  oar  houMa  at  hi* 
prayer." 

We  have  already  quoted  &  mhrlc  ftom  tha 
GelaaiaD  ucnimentarj,  which  order*  thai  the 
benediction  of  frulu  ihall  Uke  place  "a  little 
before  the  end  of  the  canon."  The  prayer  wm  in- 
lerted  immediately  after  the  word*,  "not  weigh- 
ing our  merita,  but  pardoning  oar  offence*  "  (now 
in  onr  lint  Poat-Commuuion  Collect),  and  itn- 
mediatelj  before  the  concluding  clanie, "  through 
Jeaui  Chriit  our  I.ord."  Thii  clauie  (altered  in 
this  manner,  "in  the  name  of  onr  Lord  Jeioa 

After  it  the  prieal  added,  "Perqaem  haec  omnia, 
Domine,  temper  bona  ereaa,  lanctificos,  rivilicu, 
benedicii  at  praestai  nobli.  Per  ipaum,"  be 
These  word*  are  now  a  permanent  part  of  iha 
CBDOD ;  bnt  they  do  not  teem  to  belong  to  it. 
The  word*,  "haec  omnia"  cannot  with  any  pro- 
priety be  applied  to  the  euchariitic  element* 
klone.  Hence  lome  ritnaliit*.  a*  e.  g.  Qrancola* 
(Ancienmi  Lifrgiti,  p.  GST),  and  De  Vert  (Ax- 
flic,  da  Oitnon.  tom.  ir.  Remarqne  iii.),  kc, 

when  other  things  were  offered  to  be  blened,  and 
formed  no  part  of  the  service  of  the  maas.  Le 
BruD  {Explicalvm,  p.  It.  art.  itI.),  Bona  (fi<r. 
Lit.  I.  -i,  c  lir.  f  r.).  D'Acherj  {Spieil.  lom.  i*. 
Praef.),  and  other*,  maintsin  that  it  waa  a  con- 
•taot  part  of  (he  liturgy,  but  that  when  there 
vat  a  benediction  of  ftuita,  it  applied  to  Ihem 
a>  well  aa  to  the  element*.  [W.  L.  S.] 

FBONTAL  (.Frmtaii*  or  FnmtaU)  t>  defined 
by  Lindwood  to  be  "apparatus  penden*  in  fronte 
allari»,qui  «lia*dicitarPo/fa."  [Ai 
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mnimemonted  April  14  (Marl.  Hiann^  Adoni^ 
Jiiurdl). 

9)  [Fhjs  (5>.J 

(S)  filahop  at  Petragorlcui  commnnoratad 
Oct.  as  iilart.  Adoni.,  U*uardi>        [W.  F.  0.] 

FBDCTUOSA.  [Donitcb  (8).] 

FBUCTUOSUe,  biahop,   martyr  at   Tarra- 

{Jfuri.  Adonia,  Uaaanii).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FBUCTUB   MEDQ   TEMPOBIB.     [V»- 

FRUMENTIUS.  (1)  Martyr  InAfHci  with 
Victorianna  and  another  Krumentiiu,  under  Hno- 
nericna ;  commemorated  Much  33  (if ar(.  Baa. 
Vil.,  Adonia,  U*aBrdl). 

(S)  orSaUma;  commemorated  Haekarratn  S3 
=  Sept.  20  ( (V.  Elltiop.)  [Sujima].    [W.  F.  Q.] 

FUamVES  (tW>m  a  monaalery),  Uooaatic 
code*  ahew  that  their  ftvmera  had  to  gnard  on 
the  one  hand  againat  a  leniency  which  might 
encourage  deaertion  on  the  part  of  monk*  tired 
of  their  BMlusion  and  eager  for  the  world,  and 
on  the  other  agniuit  a  teTerity  which  might  oloM 
the  door  too  hut  againat  deaerten  wishing  to  be 
readmitted.  The  rule  of  Benedict,  a*  alwaya, 
iarerj  lenlentonthia  point.  A  monk  who  eacape* 
from  a  monatEery,  like  one  who  1>  expelled,  la 
to  be  recaired  again  if  he  vowa  amendment,  CTon 
after  three  deaerlioni  (Htg.  Bat.  e.  29,  cf.  Etg. 
Cuj.  ad  Vrg.  c  21),  but  only  into  the  loweit 
grade  (^Reg.  Sen^  ih.  cf.  Jirg.  I'achom.  c  TO,  fUg. 
Frvcl.  c  20,  Reg.  Cuj.  lb.).  Some  commenta- 
tor*, indeed,  take  thi*  rule  a*  implying,  that 
the  ahbat  may  readmit  eren  aflor  a  fourth  d*> 
though    the    culprit   ha*   no   right   t 


requir 


it  (Mar 


culprit   ha*   no   righ 
g.  Commgmi.  in  Inc.). 


But 


cirnt  doenmeuti.   Thui,  for 

dainintha,  king 

>.  (qnoled  by  1 
ferimtu  .  .  .  Tastimenta  altaria  omnia  ad  pie 
Dum,  aire  fronlalia,  aire  prlncipaiia  ..."  A 
later  charter,  quoted  hy  the  same  aulhority, 
■)«iki  of  ■•  quatuor/roiXofcl  de  aerico."        [C] 

FItONTO.  (I)  Abbot,  martyr  at  Aleiandrii; 


(i.jr.  Menard.  Haeilen 
terpret  it  more  strictly  (Martena,  Rrg.  Cimm, 
lb.)  The  tirtt  eoancll  of  Orleans,  a.d.  511,  can- 
Burei  tbbata  lenient  to  ftigitire  monks,  or  who 
receive  monka  from  other  monattarle*  (CW^ 
Aurri.  i.  e.  10).  The  aeeond  cooncil  of  Tonn, 
A.D.  567,  allowa  fugltlT**  to  be  r*-«dmltt«i  am 
doing  penance. 

In  the  same  apirit  of  wl*a  tolarane*  Benedict 
ia  ailent  aa  to  the  atepa  to  he  taken  to  bring 
back  the  fugitire,  apparently  judging  it  beat  to 

(Hart.  Btg.  Cbnun.  ib.).  But  Farreolui  pre- 
scribes that  the  fhgitin  Is  to  be  recalled  (hig. 
FfTT.  t.  20),  and  Frnctnoau*  forbhl*  him  to  bs 
admitted  into  another  monaatery ;  and  order* 
bim  to  be  brought  back,  by  force  If  secetuiry, 
aa  a  criminal,  with  band*  lied  behind  hie  baok 
{Htg.  Fntcl.  c.  20).  It  waa  enacted  by  Jiiiti- 
nian  that  a  monk  retnming  to  the  aecular  Ufa 
ahoold  be  degraded  by  the  biahop  and  governor 
of  the  province  from  his  civil  position,  and  be 
aent  back  with  his  worldly  good*  to  hi*  monas- 
tery ;  if  be  deserted  again,  he  wa*  to  h« 
drafted  into  the  army  (A'onrJf.  I2!i),  A  similar 
decr«e  wa*  paa»ed  by  the  seventh  council  of 
Toledo,  A.D.  St8  (Ome.  Tolrt.  c  5).  The  Bwnnd 
council  of  Constantinople,  *.D.  5JJ.  sentenced  aa 
lid  be  remiss  in  waking  to  briaf 


t  the  *i 


.yah,.; 


c  fold  t 
-<  very  aeven  agaiut  fngi 
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ti>«i.  The  Citt«rciaD  rale  tarblda  tfae  reception 
evea  into  the  lowest  r>Dlc  of  a  moDk  who  hai 
deierted  twice,  or  has  itayed  away  more  thaa 
•leieo  dayi.  The  renegade  ii  in  aaj  eaae  to 
wearadiiiiactiia  drensiai  badge  afhudii^ace, 
aod  to  be  eicladed  from  the  choir;  the  abbat 
who  faili  to  enforce  thii  rate  it  to  do  penHDce. 
The  original  itBtutH  i>f  the  Carthiuiani  anfrock 
the  renegade;  the  modern  compel  him  to  n- 


The  J* 


_  with  mercy.  The  rene- 
gade it  to  lire  onuide  the  monaiteTT  itselF,  faut 
under  the  care  nf  the  bishop,  and  the  ahbnt  i* 
to  tbew  kindneu  to  him,  if  penitent  (Mart.  Heg. 
Comm.  in  loc.  cit.).  [I.  Q.  S.] 

FULGBNTIUB,  biihop  in  Africa  ;  comme- 
morated Jan.  1  (Jfort.  Som.  Vet„  Adonii.  U>u- 
ardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FUNERAL.  [BuBUL  OP  THE  DuAD ;  Osai:- 

FUNEBAL-FEAST.  [CixaooKBt,  p.  312; 
Cella  HeuoRim.] 

FUNEBAL-SERHONS  (Epitaphia,  xijo, 
twcri^iaO-     Chriitiani  followed  the  old  cuttom 

oration  over  the  remaiae  of  famoui  men  departed 
[Bimiu  OF  IDE  Dead,  p.  2531  To  uj  no- 
thing of  the  diKounes — trimnphal  rather  than 
•arrowing — delivered  overthe  remalne  of  martyn, 
Gregory  of  Hjai  held  funeral  oratont  on  the 
death  of  the  empreaHi  Pulcherin  and  flsc  lla,  and 
of  biihop  Meletiui.  On  the  death  of  ConaUnt  ne 
the  Greets  Mveral  hijhope  celebrated  h  i  praieea, 
cnnhpicuoiu  among  whom  vaa  Enseb  ua  oi 
Caeaarca,     Gregory  of  ttAzianiua   eicrciud    h  e 


FDBOOLtrS 

trory,  waa  delirered  two  monthi  (ee*  Optra,  D 
1 ITO,  ed.  Bened.),  that  on  Theodo«iai  forly  dir^. 
after  the  death  of  the  penon  commemorated. 
The  death  of  biahopMeUtiiu  waa  the  occauonof 
•ermone  ererywhere  (Thwidoret,  H.E.  v.  g); 
that  of  Gregory  of  Nyua  waa  probably  delirernl 
on  the 'lay  whentberemainaofMeletiueibraaiht 
from  CiiDataniinople,  itere  received  at  Anlivch. 
That  of  Chryeoitom  on  the  same  bithop.  wai  de- 
livered on  the  Rah  aanivenary  of  hi.  death. 
The  DiatioD  of  Gregory  Naiianien  on  Baiil  wai 
da  irered  over  his  tomb  on  the  first  anairenary 
nHn«<it  ia  aaid)  of  150 


ips. 


,  of  hie  full 
the  Gi 

>  broil  .       , 

1  of  Thcodoaiui.*     The  tone  of  these  o 

for  the  most,  eulngii^tic  of  (he    fomoui  men  " 

throuth  whom  "  the  Lord  hath  wrought  great 


oratione  over  parenta.  He  alludes  here  probably 
tn  a  pagan  coatom,  of  which  there  are  many 
examples  (Kirchmann,  De  f^n.  horn,  lib  i  c 
18);  hot  Christianity  alto  (ae  we  have  eeen) 
(ornlshes  eiamplea  of  a  similar  pract  ce  Nor 
were  the  clergy  the  only  orators  n  aqch  oues 
CoDstantine  himself  did  not  disdain  to  pronouDC* 
a  funeral  oration  on  one  of  his  con  t,  m  wh  ch 
says  Euaebius  (  Vu.i  Omit.  iv.  5a)  he  spoke  of 
the  immortality  of  the  sonl,  of  the  bless  ngs  of 
the  righteous,  and  the  misery  of  the  w    ked 

Pnneral  sermons  were  not  always  del  rered  at 
the  time  of  the  burial,  though  some — as  several 
of  Gregory  Naiianien'a — contain  indications  that 
tbev  were  so  delivered.  Enaebios  (Vi'tn  Coat. 
It.  71)  givea  ua  to  understand  that  the  funeral 
orations  over  Coostantine  jrere  delivered  while 
the  remains  of  Uie  departed  lay  in  state  on  a 
loftv  bier  [Febetbck].  Ambrose  evidently  de- 
livu-eil  his  sermon  over  Satyrua  (tee  §  76)  while 
the  body  was  yet  waiting  to  ba  carried  to  the 
gruT*.     His  oration  on  Valentinian,  on  the  con- 


Whan  the  aermnn  took  place  at  the  time  ef  a 
oommemorative  lenrioa  for  the  dead,  it  probably 
took  place  at  the  poiut  in  the  liturgy  where  the 
aermos  was  ordinarily  intradac«d.  The  Psende- 
Dionyaius  {Hierarch.  Exl.  c.  7)  speaks  of  the 
fuaeral-eermoabeingdelivered  after  the  catecbn- 
mena  had  departed,  but  while  the  pnitenu 
remained.  The  eult^y  of  Hilary  of  Aries  en 
Honoralus  (quoted  by  Biuterim,  vi  lii.  443), 
which  proves  incidentally  that  the  corpse  was 
carried  uncovered,  and  that  the  people  preas^i 
round  to  kiea  the  Ikca,  or  the  oolSn  of  the 
flfuttrioQB  dead— waa  probably  delirered  at  the 
end  of  some  oflice.  The  orat  una  over  the  remauu 
of  Constant  oe  we  e  clear  y  del  vered  after  the 
funeral  se  ce  (Enseb  ils  t  71  Bmtenmi 
DtnlmSrdigluttTi,  tl  in  435  ff>  [C] 

FURNACE.  In  Bottan  (cliUTi  8)  the  three 
Hebrew  brethren  are  representod  stand  ng  u 
someth  ng  1  ke  a  k  n  or  smelt  ng  furnace  (see 
woodcut)  also  cicv  and  perhaps  cil  I.  li  ; 
also  a  Parkers  photographs  rom  the  caucoDik 
of  St  Uarcell  aus.  Ihe  furnace  la  1  ten  li  f 
tisted  on,   n  a  way  nh    h  as    I  appean  to  tht 


•>  n^oUam,  Iboogh  II  Is  In  [i 


author  mav  jioss  b  y  have  beei 

of  the  uatr  an  (or  ae   n  ed  fo 

One  of  these,  or  its  remains  or  traces,  the  anlhu 

believes  he  saw  in  Pompeii,  Christmas  Uib9.  S*s 

Hurray's  Baiidbooi  for  South  llah,  p.  327. 

[B.SI.  J.T.] 
FURSEAS.   bishop,  confessor  at    Penaae; 
Gommemorated  Jan.  16  (Jfiirt.  Uanardi). 

[w.  r.  G.] 

FtTSCIANUS,  martyr  at  Amiraa;  comise- 
niorated  Dec  II  (Jfo' (.  Adonis,  Csuardi). 

[w.  r.  G.J 

FDSCOLUB.  (l)Bisbop,mnrtrratOrleaw; 
commemorated  Feb.  2  (Jfurt.  UsuanU). 
(8)  [DOMATlaKUS  (2)  I  [W.  F.  a]     [ 


GABAr.UM,  COUNCIL  OF  (a«bSihn-m 
conciltHiH),  nt  olilch  the  wifa  nf  the  coDut  aC 
AttvirgDt  wm  condemDriJ  Tur  adultery,  uiyt  Sir 
U.  Nicolu  (Chrm.  p.  222),  i.D.  59Ci.  Gabnlniii, 
wher*  it  was  held,  vu  Dot  fiir  from  Mende,  on 
the  river  Lot  ((/u«.  CAri.t,  i.  B3).       [E.  S.  Kf.] 

GADATHAorOABATA.  ADuncofrea- 
Bile  Inmps  »uB|ieoilHl  in  churches.  The  word  iior 
uDcertuin  orthography  nnd  tijrnaU*gj^  We  Rikd 
the  (oma  (inibala,  Gaaita,  ud  Caiata,  which  lut 
iwiutg  to  the  derivnlion  giren  bj  Iiidore  Hi*- 
laJeoaii  (El-imol.  lib.  ii.  c  4)  from  cariu 
*■  hollow."  The  origiuni  meiining  of  the  word  u 
**■  diih"  or  "bowl;"  in  whirh  teOMt  It  ii  used 
br  MiirtiB]  (Apj^.  vii.  47 ;  li.  32),  nnd  of  which 
tht  Glonurr  of  UuutDge  furniiihe*  abucidiint  e>- 
dmples.  Krnm  its  nhnpe  it  came  to  be  ein|>lo]red 
fur  a  lump,  which  is  its  most  asuni  ecclei-iHiiliciil 
■ignilifsljoo.      The  nnneied  woodcut  from  Uocri 
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GABRA.    (1)  HutuRodtis  (>:«.  wrTitutDf 

the  Holy  Spirit),  sitint  of  tthiopU;  cammemo- 
i>t«l  Magabit»  =  M>rehl(ai/.  Elhiop.). 

(S)  HuksUbf.servuitoftheCroa),  kingof 
the  Ethiopiniu ;  commemorated  Hednr  3D  =  Nc>t. 
2B  (Oal-f-thiigi.).  [W,  P.O.] 

OABRIEL,  IN  ART.    [AsaiiiA] 


archnngel :  «iinTneinomt«l 
Hnrch  2li  aod  Julj  13  (Ci/.  Jiyi-nt.);  Mxgnljit 
30  =  M«rch  2tt,  Senne  13  =  June  7.  Taias  19  = 
Dec  15  (Orf.  Kth:op.);  also  with  John.  Julj  12 
(Co/.  Oeorg.\  lad  with  UichncI  nod  All  Angels, 
Not.  g  (Co/.  Armtn.).  TW,  V.  U.] 

GAIANA,  >md  c 


■irgin-mnrtjn 


iu  Ihe  |i»ii(iliuil  chspel  of  the  LalenD,  in  which 
In  bis  time  n  wai  light  wu  ilwnfs  burning 
l-efiire  the  sHcnment.  OaiifAiufreqneptljr  occur 
io  Ihe  entatojtues  of  papnl  gifts  to  the  churches 
of  Kome  rnotsineit  in  AniutiilDs.  Thus  Leo  III. 
(A.i>.  ;a-'>-ai>>)  garc  to  the  buillisi  of  St.  Peler's 
ITi  eabnlhae  of  purest  gold  set  with  gems,  Io 
hang  "D  Ihe  acreeo  (prrgu/ii)  before  Ihe  altar 
(I  M-l).  and  e  of  tilTcr  with  an  apnendeJ  cross 
til  h;in(:  Iwfore  Ihe  Arch  of  Triumph,  3  on  each 
lido  (5  aafl).  These  gabatlvit  were  of  different 
metals,  gidj,  silrer,  bnui,  and  elKtriim.  Thejr 
were  freqnentlj  emboiued  {•nwjlgphii  J  392, 
Sc),  nr  decornled  in  bas-relief  (mlerraulei},  and 
nrnnmenteil  with  lilies  {liliilae)  hesds  of  gry- 
phons <$  XHH)  or  lions  (as  in  the  woodcnl),  or 
e«en  fiiahioneU  in  ihe  form  of  that  animal  "in 
■nudum  leonli."  [.ike  the  a/ronat  osed  for  light- 
ing, tbev  very  oflen  had  crosses  attached  to 
them  (tlia-tL-hriilai;  J  418,  Ik.).  The  epithet 
fh^nra  is  frequently  applieil  Io  gabathae  in 
Anarlaslua.  and  would  seem,  from  a  comparison 
with  the  ei|irewioD  piri  fh  (Lucr.  ii.  Ml),  to 
signify  of  equal  siie  or  thkhness.     The  epithet 

U™";.  pr^"Z  """    '''    "       "[VvT 
OADINIUH.    <1)  Presbyter,  and  martyr  at 

fl'mi  in  Ihe  time  of  Diocletian ;  commemorated 

Feb.  \9{ilart.  Rum.  Vtt..  Adonis,  Usuardi). 
(S)  Mnrtrr  in  Sardinia  with  C'risp.il<i^  uurler 

A'trian;eoi^ni*Tnorat^May:iiH/h).  [W  l-Ml.] 


commemorated  June  4  (Cat.  Annen.)  [W.  K.  O.] 

QAIUS.  saint  at  Bologna ;  commemorated 
with  Aggeus  and  Hermes,  Jan.  4  (iforl.  Usu- 
ardi).  See  CalUB.  [W.  F.  G.] 

GALACTION.    CEPwraiE.] 

GALATA,  martyr  at  Uilitana  in  Armenia, 
with  Ariatoaicus,  Caii's,  Eipeditqs,  Hermogencs, 

ifus ;  commemorated  April  13  {.Unrl.  J/om, 
Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GALILAEL    [FiiTiiFin.] 

OALILEB.    [Nahtuex] 

GALNAB18  (also  Galnapt,  a<,bv<Fe'  [l»i.l. 
niitpal.  fAipn.i\i.'i'i\Q.,iBinpe\  Thiaisakind 
of  rough  blanket  or  rug.  forming  part  of  Ihe 
fiimilure  of  a  monk's  couch,  which  according  Io 
the  KitU  of  St.  Isidore  is  to  include  "  sturea  et 
stragnlum,  pellesque  lanatae  dune,  galnabia 
quoqne  et  facistergium,  geminunque  ad  caput 
pnWillus"  (^lleguUt  S.  fiihri,  c.  14;  In  Hols- 
teaius,  (7odcj  Jtegulamn,  part  2,  p.  117,  ed. 
ParU,  16S3).  Similarly  the  /I'ub  of  Fructuosus, 
bishop  of  Brncnra  in  S|>aiD,  speaks  of  "calnabei 
yillatus"(c,  4;  op.  cil.  part  2.  p.  139).  The 
galnnbis  wu  Apparently  uieil  sometimes  as  an 
article  of  |iersonnl  dress,  far  in  Ihe  testament 
of  Caesarfns,  bishop  of  Aries,  we  read  "simnl 
cum  casula  Tillosa  et  tunica  Tel  gatnajie,  quod 
melius  dimisero"(/'.iiro/.  Uvii.  1140). 

The  etymology  of  Ihe  word  i»  doubtful  r  ws 
may  perhaps  connect  it  wilh  the  word  ^un  :c«at, 
used  by  Varro,  and  possibly  also  with  the  Greek 
yavrdinit,  Kavritiii,  which  is  defined  by  Hesychins 
(under  the  latt-ir  spelling)  rrpitimr,  %  t-wf 
Bilioia  tTipo)AaX\^.  Another  derivation  has 
been  suggested,  connecting  the  wonl  wilh  'jall^- 
num,  and  making  it  descriptive  of  the  colmir, 
but  this  is  very  improbsble.  For  further  refcr- 
encn,  see  I>ui:ange's   Oloiniriam  s.  t.       [K.  S.] 

GALLERIES.     The  only  galleries  known  in 

tional  integral  parts  of  the  building,  not  addilions 
to  iL  Id  thii  they  corres|wiided  Io  Ihe  trit''>rin 
of  mediaeval  charcbes,  which  in  their  origiual 
idea  were  galleries  for  the  reception  of  worship 
pers  or  auditors,  for  which  pHrj)oee  they  an 
still  used  in  Germany,  and  where  Ihey  eiist  in 
lUly  (e.g.  St.  Atnbrogin  at  tlilnn),  and  to  som- 
eitent  in  England.  The  first  Christian  churches 
in  Ihe  Wat  were  either  basilicas,  or  buildings 
erecled  on  the  baaiiican  plan,  and  they  natunilly 
retained  the  upper  gallery,  running  entinly 
ronwlthe  building  ai-ove  the  priodpalcolunnadt, 
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Sopfai(^  (ot  SS.  Sergim  aad  Builtiu,)  nvtttd  ty 
Justin iui  (fig.  3X>l>o  eibibita  >  gidlcrj  or  B|^xr 

■torj  moaiDg  ill  roiuid  it.  In  the  cbnrcbet,  ii 
what  ia  commanlj  known  u  the  Bjiantine  title, 
of  which  St.  Sophia  ii  the  moat  mag^iiGctst 
•lample,  ths  aide  gallfrj  pUjed  >  rtrj  iDpc^ 
tint  part.  There  ti  a  good  eintnple  in  tlie 
church  of  St.  Vitde,  at  RaTcniut  (kc  woodcal, 
^37e). 

It!  Qiual  degigiutian  waa  gi/naeaxiHii,  trtm 
being  the  pUce  wbete  the  women  were  acoiD- 
modated.     It  wu  alio  called  the  a 
becanse  the  women  aasembled  there  to  litb 
iDCtrtiction  (Leo.  Aimff.  73,  apod  Docange 
slaiiUnopol.  C!irul.\  or  limply  "  the  upj-er  c 
ben,"  iwtfi^  (Paal.  Sileot.  i.  S56).     Thex 
leriei  mn  alnng  the  tide  of  the  trapeia  sr 
sumctimei  qalte  up  to  theunctusrjr  oi 
Pseudo-Amphilocbiu   recorda    that 
having  detected  a  woman  nuking  ai 
deacon  attending  npon  him  at   the 
ordem  that  turtaina  ahoold   be  bun 


St.  Laurence,  in  lU  more  ancient  portion,  onJ 
the  churub  of  (he  Quattro  Siuitl  CoraDatl.on  the 
Owlian.  A  Bimilnr  upper  gallery  occura  alao  in 
the  Lateran  baptistery  of  CoDitantine.  Thu 
puion  for  moaaic  pictnrea  of  aacred  anbieoU 
led  to  the  abolition  of  th'a  gallery  in  the  baailipnn 
cburcbei,the  apace  It  ahoald  hare  occupied  being 
deTot«d  l«  pictorial  repreaenUtiona,  aa  at  St. 
Maria  Uaggiore,  St.  Panl'a,  and  the  old  .St. 
Peler'a,  at  Rome  {aea  illustrationa  on  paEi- 
370,  371),  and  S.  Apollinare  in  Claue,  and  St. 
Apollinnre  Mnoro,  at  Rarenna.       But  it  rea|>- 

rared  in  the  early  Lombard  churchei,  ai  at 
Ambrogia  at  Milan,  and  H.  Michele  at  Pa-via 
(fiz.  i\  where  there  are  well  developed  trifcri.il 
gallpriea.  But  the  arrangement  never  took  ruot 
in  IbUy,  and  was  icon  Icat. 

Id  the  East,  when  the  "  dromic  "  or  hasilk-m 
form  waa  adopted,  it  carried  with  it  the  upp»'r 
gallery  above  the  aide  aiBles.  Of  this  we  hnv,.- 
u  eininple  in  the  church  of  St.  John  at  Can- 
al intinopie  (a.d.  463),  illiutratedin  SatieDbar);'s 
■rorii.    The  domical  chuTuK  of  the  lutaer  Santa    tv 
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became  disused,  the  aarthez  eemng  its  purpose. 
(Ducange,  Oontkmtinopol,  Chritt.  lib.  iii.  c  38-40 ; 
Willis,  Arch,  of  the  MiddU  Ages,  p.  109,  sqq. ; 
Neale,  Eastern  CAurcA,  art.  i. ;  Evag.  HieL  BccL 
lib.  iT.  c.  31 :  Paul.  Silentiar.  i.  256-263 ;  ii.  125.) 

[E.V1 

GALLIGAN  COUNCILS;  conncils  known 
to  have  been  celebrated  in  France,  but  at  some 
place  unknown. 

1.  A.D.  355.  At  Poitiers  or  Toulouse  possi- 
bly: where  St.  Hilary,  writing  to  the  Easterns 
A.D.  360,  says  he  five  years  before  then  with 
the  bishops  of  France  withdrew  from  the 
communion  of  the  Arian  bishops  Ursacius  and 
Valens,  and  of  Satuminus  of  Aries,  who  had 
espoused  their  cause.  The  opening  chapters 
of  his  work  addressed  to  Constantius  are 
thought,  in  short,  to  have  emanated  from  this 
council  (Mansi,  iii.  251). 

2.  A.D.  376.  At  least  there  seems  a  reference 
to  one  such  in  a  law  of  that  year,  dated  Treves, 
in  B.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  §  23,  of  the  Theodosian  code ; 
but  it  is  not  known  where  or  for  what  object 
(Mansi,  iii.  499). 

3.  A.D.  444,  in  which  Hilary  of  Aries  pre- 
sided, and  Chelidonius  of  Besan^on,  where  this 
council  may  have  met  therefore,  was  accused  of 
oeing  husband  of  a  widow  and  depased.  On 
appealing  however  to  St.  Leo  he  was  restored ; 
as  having  been  condemned  on  a  false  charge. 
Both  their  letter  to  him  and  his  answer  are 
preserved  among  his  epistles  (^Ep.  zciz.  and  cii. ; 
comp.  Mansi,  vii.  873). 

4.  A.D.  678,  at  some  place  unknown:  when 
St.  Leodegar  or  Leger  bishop  of  Autun  was 
degraded  as  having  been  accessory  to  the  death 
of  king  Ohilderic  II.  five  years  before  (Sirmond, 
Cone,  OalL  i.  510;  oomp.  Mansi,  zi.  173  and 
1095). 

5.  A.D.  678  or  679,  against  the  Monothelites : 
as  appears  from  the  reference  made  to  it  by  the 
Gallican  bishops  subscribing  to  the  Roman  synod 
under  pope  Agatho,  preserved  in  the  4th  act  of 
ihe  6th  council  (Mansi,  zi.  175  and  306),  but 
they  do  not  say  where. 

6.  A.D.  796,  at  Tours  possibly,  where  Joseph, 
oishop  of  Mans  and  a  suffragan  of  Tours,  was 
deposed  for  cruelty  (Mansi,  ziii.  991). 

7.  Three  more  councils  may  be  grouped  under 
this  head,  usually  called  councils  of  Auvergne, 
but  this  name  is  misleading,  as  it  means  the  town 
formerly  so  called,  not  the  province.  When, 
however,  the  town  changed  its  name  to  Clermont, 
councils  held  there  sulwequently  were  styled  by 
its  new  name,  while  the  earlier  retained  its  old. 
We  may  save  confusion,  therefore,  by  classing 
them  under  Gallican.  Of  these  the  first  met  8th 
November,  A.D.  535,  in  the  second  year  of  king 
Theodebert,  and  passed  sixteen  canons,  to  which 
fifteen  bishops,  headed  by  Honoratus,  metropolitan 
of  Bourges,  subscribed :  his  suffragan  of  Auvergne 
subscribing  second.  Their  canons  deprecate  lay 
influences  in  the  appointment  of  bishops,  and 
lay  interference  between  bishops  and  clergy.  No 
furniture  belonging  to  the  church  may  be  used 
for  private  funerals  or  marriages.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Jews  as  judges,  and  marriages  between 
Jews  and  Christians  are  denounced.  Presbyters 
and  deacons  marrying  are  to  be  deposed.  In  a 
collective  note  to  king  Theodebert,  the  bishops 
entreat   thit   neither    the    clergy,   nor   others, 
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living  in  his  dominions  mar  be  robbed  of  their 
rightful  posae Micas,  and  in  their  fifth  canon  the? 
declare  all  spoliations  of  church  property  nnU 
and  void,  and  the  spoilers  ezcommaxuc&te,  wher»- 
ever  it  occurs.  Several  other  canons  are  givea 
to  this  council  by  Burchard  (Manai,  tuL  859- 
67). 

The  second,  A.D.  549,  was  attended  by  tea 
bishops,  but  only  to  receive  the  canons  ptssad 
at  the  5th  council  of  Orleans  (Mansi,  ix.  141-4^ 

The  third,  a.d.  588,  was  occupied  solely  with 
a  dispute  between  the  bishops  of  Rodes  and 
Cahors  (Mansi,  iz.  973).  |X  S.  Ff.] 

GALLIC  ANUS,  martyr  at  Alezandria  under 
Julian ;  commemorated  June  25  (Mart.  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GALLICIA  CJOUNCIL  OP,  held  a.d.  447 
or  448,  in  the  province  of  that  name  in  Spain  od 
the  north-west  against  the  Priscillianists :  in 
consequence  perhaps  of  the  letter  of  St.  Leo  to 
Turribius,  bishop  of  Asturia,  who  had  appealed 
to  him  for  advice  (Ep.  zv. ;  comp.  Mansi,  tI 
491) ;  but  is  that  letter  genuine  ?       [E.  S.  Ff] 

GALLUS,  presbyter  and  confessor  in  Ger- 
many; commemorated  Feb.  20  (Mart.  Adoais, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GAMALIEL,  invention  of  his  relics  at  Jeru- 
salem, Aug.  3  {Mart.  £om,  Vet^  Adonis,  Uso- 
ardi>  [W.  F.  G.] 

GAMING.    [Dice.] 

GAMING-TABLE  (Tahula  lusorta,  rXif^ 
tfioy).  Besides  the  natural  feeling  which  led  th# 
survivors  to  place  in  the  tombs  articles  dear  to 
the  deceased  in  his  lifetime,  the  comparison  of 
the  life  of  man  to  a  game  of  chance  was  a  fiuni- 
liar  thought  to  the  ancients.  We  may  trace  it 
through  all  their  literature,  whether  Greek  or 
Roman  (see  Raoul-Rochette,  Mfin.  de  rAoMUm. 
des  inacript.  tom.  ziii.  p.  634).  Hence  astngali 
and  dice  occur  more  frequently  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  tombs  of  the  Campagna  than  playthings 
of  any  other  description,  though  the  amiue- 
ments  of  every  age  and  condition  are  there 
represented.  The  dice  (tali,  tesserae,)  are  usosUr 
made  of  ivory,  occasionally  of  bone;  the  dice- 
boz  (fritillus,  turricula)  is  generally  of  ivory, 
and  the  gaming-table  marble. 

Five  of  these  gaming-tables  have  come  down 
to  our  times  with  inscriptions  which  leave  no 
doubt  of  their  use.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance 
that  in  several  Christian  cemeteries  in  Rome 
sepulchral  niches  have  been  found  closed  witk 


^vicTvyjl 


/^ 


OtEBATE^ 

Orilocvj? 


these  marble  gaming-tables,  as  oocasianally  with 
other  incised  marbles.  One  of  the  tables  taken 
from  the  cemetery  of  Basilla  may  be  seen  in  the 
Kircher  museum,  and  was  first  described  by  Lupi 
(Dissert,  in  nuper  invent.  Sev:r^  epitaph,  p.  57, 
tab.  iz.  n.  6).    An  engraving  A  it  is  given  above 
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:i  {Oufrvationi,  p.  *49)  gives  &  Hcond 
from  tha  ™met«ry  of  SL 
AgDH  bMring  th.  following 


dlce-boi 
iKnhm,  DMit  for  th« 
■in«.  Tha  ioteriar  of 
I  i>  hen  >hawo,  di- 


■itj  ag.i. 
,S;twod 


■«  lying 

A  third  Ublc  of  tha  •amc 
il  from  the  C*pppDl  moMiim  li  reproduced  in 
iratori'a  coI1(ctioD  (I.  DCLU.  3),  ukd  beiira 
iaKriptico  almost  idcntieal  with  tha  for«- 


Roing  : 


rcOT. 


'B  JtMicil.  The  fourlh  uWf,  from  the 
cemetery  of  C«li>tUB,  ■>  given  by  Mirinitoni 
iAcl.i  S.  Victorini  in  appeod.  p.  140).  Tha 
wnrdi  of  the  ioicription,  thoogh  evidently  n- 
InliBg  to  play,  an  difficult  of  Interpretation. 
Of  the  retniiiaing  table  the  place  of  diacovery 
u  ancertain.  Cardinal  Paialonei  '/lucr.  AnI. 
■pptudit,  p.  1T6)  transcriba  a  gamiug-tflble 
iDK-HptiiiD  nbich  Raoal-Rochette  quote*  b>  an 
idditinnnl  eiaraple,  bat  it  appear*  mora  likelj 
;o  be  Ihut  of  (he  Kirchar  muieum  incorrectly 

Thpse  hnTinr  all  been  discovered  in  Christiaa 
,  to  suppose  that  they 
!  ID  use  ameingsi  "..nrislians.  Nothing  in 
galulng-tnbies  Ihemselves,  nor  in  their  in- 
:l1pllfiaF  miLrtatea  against  aucb  a  supposition  ; 
ad  in  fact  it  is  wail  kooon  that  the  business  of 
inking  dice,  and  articles  of  a  similar  aatan, 
as  one  folloned  by  ChristiiiDi.  Boldetti,  for  in- 
tiiDi;^.  girei  (p.  416)  a  ChriitiaD  Mpulchral  ia- 
.'lipticiQ  over  sd  autifex  abtu  tbuulabie, 
;ho  ii  general  I  r  considered  to  havelieen  a  maker 
["dice,  {Wariigoj,  Did.  dtt  AtUiq.  CMl.,  i.t. 
Jeo,  Tables  de.")    See  Dice.  [C] 


th< 


f,  the  I. 


e  ofei 


calrr 


'  to  face,  so  as  to  eonstl- 


t  and  EuL  It  takai  iu 
name  from  being  composed  of  four  e»pit*l  gamma* 
^f"\  placed  back  to  back,  thus  forming  ■  Toidad 

"I  r  I™,", 

wiiich  n  crniis  was  inscribed.  Vestments  so 
dnii'atad  vere  known  by  the  name  of  poly- 
p-|  liaari.,  (n\oiTTa£pia).  8[.  Niiliolas  and 
!  +  !  St.  Basil  are  depicted  in  robes  (thus  sem«e 
of  crosses)  in  the  illustrations  to  Ducange 
C'Voii.  tlmte,  Hg.  Tji.).  Balsiunan  nHign\  among 
I'lher  marks  of  the  palrisrchal  dignity,  the 
"  mbe  distiaguished  b»  gamroiis,"  lis  t<W'^t«' 
<rTix<lp>av  (.fe  PMriirch.  p.  446).  These  creases 
were  |Kculinr  to  the  white  eucharislic  Tcat- 
ments,  those  of  a  purple  colour  being  destituta 
of  them  (bacmge,  t,  d.  nKarraifior).  Id  the 
Western  church  the  word  i/ammialia  is  of  fre- 
quent occDrreoc^  in  the  later  papal  biogrspbia 
in  A  nisi  nsi  us,  in  li.e  liits  of  offerings  made  to 
:h>:  iiaailiciis  and  ihurcheii,  e.y.,  Leo  111.,  ;imoB| 
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gIfU  to  tha  cfaufch  of  St.  Sonnitt,  gare  >  pnipla 
Teatmant,  "  babaatem  In  medio  crncBm  de  chry- 
•Dclafo  ,  ,  .  atqaa  gammadiat  in  Ipta  nnta 
cArj/KKlaani  quatnoT  ^  ({  36S),  and  Leo  IV.  to 
the  church  of  St.  IStrj  at  Anagni,  "  Testcm  . . . 
cum  gammadiis  anro  testis"  (J  536>  Theso 
gammadia  were  of  gold,  others  were  of  silTer 
K  397),  or  of  Tyrian.nlTet  <§  462),  (cC  Goar, 
Sucholog.  p.  Sib,  col.  2).  Not  gammas  alon* 
but  other  letten  also  are  frequently  seen  em- 
broiderod  on  the  bordera  of  tha  robes  of  the 
sacred  personage*  represented  in  aarlr  Christian 
mosaics  and  frescoes,  especially  H.  I.  T.  X.  The 
precise  meaning  of  thase  marks  hat  not  iieaa 
satitlactorily  determined  (cf  Botio.  Sim.  Sott. 
C  uivia  p.  S38>  [Lettehs  OM  VBSTMKim.i 
[fi.V.] 

GAVGBA  (COUKCIL  of),  for  which  widely 
diffarant  dates  hare  twen  assigned;  some  placing 
It  before  that  of  NIcaea.  tome  not  long  atterj 
others  indefinitely,  between  it  and  that  of 
Antioch,  n.n.  341  (tee  the  notvi  of  Valaiius  and 
Reading  on  Soc  ii.  43,  and  Hanii,  ii.  1095):  all 
which  diacrepaneiek  may  be  traced  to  tba  fact 
that  one  of  the  Latin  Tersjans  of  the  synodical 
letter  addressed  by  the  assembled  bishops  to  their 
colleagues  in  Armenia  contains  the  nama  of 
Hoeius  of  Corduba  amongit  the  former.  But 
the  eplHcopHl«  of  Hotius,  as  Cave  shews  (IlisL 
Lit.  i.  T.),  ai  tends  over  a  period  of  seventy  yean, 
ending  with  4.D.  361:  accordingly  Pagi  finds  it 
.  poBsiliie  to  place  this  council  a*  tat*  a*  a.d.  358 
and  admit  Hosiu*  to  have  been  there,  on  hit  way 
back  to  Spain.  And  this  wss  unquestionably 
the  year  of  the  conncil,  as  we  shall  see  froa 
other  considerations,  so  thst  the  absence  of  bit 
name  in  the  Greek  heading  of  the  letter  n*«l 
not  tie  pressed.     Hit  presence  was  always  coveted 

attended  in  no  other  capacity  than  thst  of  a 
simple  bishop.  The  object  of  holding  the  council 
is  stated  in  its  lynodical  apiitla  to  have  been  to 
condemn  the  errors  of  bostathiu* — otherwia* 
written  Eustaiius  or  Euttachios — and  hit  fol- 
lowers; and  him  Socrates  and  Soxomen  art 
donbtlesa  correct  in  making  identical  with 
EnsUthius  bishop  of  Sebasta  in  Armenia  Minor 
—else  why  should  the  bishops  of  (ither  Armenia 
bare  been  sddrested  on  the  subject  ?  Thti  fathtr 
of  bishop  EusUthius  was  Eulalin*  bishop  of 
Caetarea,  or  rather  Neo-Oetarea,  in  Pontus,  and 
it  was  at  a  council  held  there  under  his  owi 
father  this  tame  year,  according  to  Pagi,  that  h* 
was  first  deposed.  Soiotnan  indeed  seams  to  tay 
that  he  had  been  already  condemned  a*  a  pres- 
byter by  hit  father;  if  to,  this  would  account 

him,  particularly  had  he  bean  propagating  his 
'  shop  in  his  father's  tee.     Then, 


sitting  tl 


a  there 


•  fair 


ippotiag  he  would,  hit  father  would 
naturally  have  recourse  to  the  prurincial  synod, 

occasion  at  Gnngra,  a*  the  first  bishop  on  th* 
list  is  Eutebius,  clearly  the  metroiwiilnn  of 
Caesarea  in  Cappadocta,  whom  St.  Itetil  tqc- 
ceeded,  and  in  whose  juritdicllon  Qangm  lar, 
while  the  name  of  Euialiut  occnrs  further  on. 
Dins  (probably  Dianiiii^  the  predecessor  of 
F,u^eblu.^  is  iuti-nilcd)  whom  tlic  liljtllia  i^hm^ 
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jnu  uiErU  to  ta>Te  proided,  ii  not  found  In 
cither  vculon.  Gangn  tfa«reror«  WKi  hdd  to 
ronlinD  what  had  puMd  at  Neo-Cii«auea  rbpect- 
mg  Eiutathiui.  Tha  Bimilirity  of  oamei  uemi 
to  liBTe  led  SoioDiea  to  uwrt  that  he  mi  Snt 
depDud  by  Euubiiu  of  Coaslantinople,  who  died 
flu  br  back  ai  a.d.  342 ;  and  Socratec,  who  saji 
ID  ni»  pliice  (il.  43)  that  the  ijDod  of  Gangis 
wai  abiequent  to  the  ConitADtinnpolitin  ifnod 
of  A.D.  360,  contnJicU  himielf  in  the  Tei7  nait 
chapter  by  (elliog  di  that  Meletioi  aacceeiled 
Enitathiaii  at  S«baite,  and  then  eitber  ai  bihbop 
oT  Seboeta  or  Beroea — it  does  not  much  matter 
which — attended  the  conacil  of  Seleucia,  which 
we  know  met  a.d.  359,  anil  in  k>  doing  Giea  tha 
true  date  of  the  ajnod  of  Gangra,  namelj,  mid- 
Waj  between  it  aud  that  of  Neo^esana  the 
year  before,  Theie  placei  were  not  remota 
from  each  other ;  and  it  woald  appear  that 
there  faod  b«eu  ayoodi  held  at  Antioch,  that,  for 
InsUnca,  of  a.d.  358  under  Eudoiios,  and  at 
Helitine  in  Armenia,  onfaronrable  to  Euatatbina, 
whoae  judgisenti  he  had  let  at  nought  equallj 
with  that  of  Neo-Caeiarea.  Hence  the  greater 
■olemnity  with  which  that  of  Gangra  waa  con- 
veoed,  far  enhanced  howerer  by  the  weight 
which  hu  atUched  to  it  erer  lince ;  Pope  Sym- 
machua  in  a  Koman  eynod  A.D.  504  goiog  bo  far 
■a  to  aay  that  ita  cnnons  hod  been  framed  by 
apoatolic  authority,  meaning  that  of  hia  ue  —  in 
other  words,  that  hi)  predeceuora  had  receircd 

jroved  them  (Pagi  ad  Baron.  ».D.  319,  n. 

f  theie  there 


and  approved 
v.).    rifthe* 


almnflt  alL  in  conden 


and  hi.  followera  in  the  i 


lenda  additional 
a:  "Shoald  any 
<byter  that  haa 
right  (0  partake 


forth.     Their  reception  by  Komi 

■eparate  himself  from  a  pre 
mirried—WA  though  It  were  not 
of  the  oblation  when  he  ie  celebrant — ici  mm  oe 
anathema."  And  the  epilogue,  reckoned  iu  tome 
collectiona  aa  a  21it  canon,  la  worth  trsD- 
icribing,  not  only  for  "the  admirable  temper 
and  good  aente"  which  distingnjibei  it,  aa  Mr. 
Johnaon  remarka  (Fade  Jfecunn  ii.  86^  but 
because  it  may  well  be  thought  to  account  for 
their  having  been  incorporated  Into  the  code  of 
the  universal  cliurch.  The  rulings  of  fifteen,  or, 
If  Hosini  was  there,  niiteen  bishopa  only,  must 
havo  owed  their  place  there  to  aome  great  in- 
trinait  eicallence.     "  We   commit  these  canons 

would  cnt  off  those  who  eiercife  themselvee  iu 
worka  of  severity  and  mortification  in  the  church 
of  God  according  to  the  Scriplnres:  but  those, 
who  under  pretence  of  such  eiercise,  do  insult 
those  who  lire  iu  a  more  plain  nod  simple  man- 
ner, aud  would  bring  in  innovations  contrary  to 
the  Scripture)  nnd  the  canons  of  the  church. 
We  therefbre  admire  virginity,  if  attended  with 
humility  and  a  regard  for  continence,  if  accom- 
panied with  true  piety  nnd  gravity,  and  a  retreat 
from  worldly  buBincas,  wilh  a  modest  humble 
"  t   at    the    aime    lime    we    honour 


hone: 


n  good  « 


and  il 


>IDg    JUS 


the  bousv  of  G«d,  luul  ndeclioD 
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the  naaembliei  made  therein  at  bolj  aod  bene- 
fidal ;  not  aa  if  we  confined  religioD  withis  these 
bonaea,  but  aa  having  a  respect  to  every  plac; 
that  is  built  to  the  name  of  the  Lord,  a^ 
approve  of  the  church  asaembliea  aa  bcinc  for 
the  public  good;  and  prononncea  beatitude  upon 
signal  acts  of  charity  done  to  oar  brethren,  as 
being  done  to  the  poor  of  the  charch  accordiaf 
to  tradition;  and  to  say  all  in  a  word,  we  can- 
not but  wish  that  all  thinp  may  be  door  in  the 
church  according  to  the  traditions  of  Holy 
Scripture  and  the  apoatle*.'  [£.  S.  i'l.] 

GABLANDS.    CBaptisx,  p.  194;   Ckotji, 

p.  all  ;   FWWEES.] 

GABDEN  OF  EDEN.  Repr«ent»J  by 
trees  in  varions  boa-reliefs  of  the  Fall  ofMaa, 
as  on  the  tomb  of  Junius  Baiaus  (Bottaii, 
ta*.  IT.  lie  4c.).  A  moat  ancient  113.  pictun 
of  the  Garden  of  Edeo  occnra  in  the  Csewisa  US. 
of  the  Book  of  Geneus  which  is  given  bj  IXAgin- 
court.  ProfeasoT  Westwood  haa  ahown  the  pn- 
senl  writer  an  eitraordinary  represenlAtion  of 
the  Fall  of  Uan,  from  a  Gnek  US.  of  the  OU 
TesUmant  now  in  the  Vatican  of  the  Tth  or  8tk 
century,  where  the  garden  is  much  dwelt  oa. 
There  is  a  quadruped  serpent  or  dragon  looking 
up  at  the  tree  of  knowledge.  These  pictnrts 
were  brought  to  this  coun^  in  facsiniiie  by 
bUhop  Furbea.  [R.  St.  J.  T.J 

GARDEN  OF  GETHSEBIANE.  Durii^ 
the  first  four  centuries  and  a  half  at  least  the 
subject  of  onr  Lord^s  passmn  seems  to  have  beei 
approached,  but  not  entered  upon — as  by  repre- 
sentations of  the  betmyol,  the  scrne  belon 
Pilate,  &c  In  No.  90  of  Professor  Westwout'i 
ivory  carvings,  he  is  brought  before  Pilatt  awl 
Herod  together,  or  perhaps  Annas  and  Calaphai. 
This  is  a  port  of  the  great  casket  of  the  Biblis- 
teca  Quiriniana  at  Brescia,  and  is  referred  te  Ihe 
5th  or  6th  century,  to  the  period  immediately 
preceding  that  of  the  KahuU  MS.  when  the  cruet- 
liiion  began  to  be  repreaented  (kv  Crccifii). 
The  Garden  of  Gelhsemane  is  one  of  the  earliet 

Lord's  sufferings.  The  US.  Gospel  of  St.  Aujiaf 
tine,  very  posaibly  made  use  of  by  the  biihep 
himself,  conlains  a  most  interesting  picture  of 
the  betrayal  in  the  garden,  which  is  represented 
not  only  by  trees,  but  bv  a  curious  terpentine 
representation  of  the  brook  Kedrou,  bursting  net 
of  a  rock  like  the  Barada  at  Ai'n  Flfl,  or  Itis 
Jordan  at  Tcll-el-Khady.  Tbis  subject  is  caned 
on  the  caakel  of  the  Brescian  library  (Wettwoid, 
ivury  casts,  No.  90),  dating  from  the  5lh  or  fith 

Indications  of  a  garden  occnr  in  various  Grvek 
■ns  of  the  crucitiiion  combined  with 


the  I 


See  CI 


a  the  H< 


li,  ISiUi.  La-rent.  Catiiogv,  where 

In  later  MSS.  it  occurs  in  the  Bide  of  Akwat, 
and   in    a    HS.  given  by  count  Bastaid,  wbkh 
belonged  to  Drogon,  grandson  of  Chirlemaguc. 
[R.  St.  J.  T.) 

GATES  OF  CHUBCHE8.  Our  Lord't  de- 
signation of  Himielf  as  "  the  Door "  of  His 
church  (John  i.  7,  9)  impressed  a  deep  reUgii'u 
stgnilicatiun  in  the  minds  of  the  early  Christian) 
on  the  entrance*  to  their  sacred  buildingv  shi-h 

" "iced  by  the  tare  displareil   in  l^  "' 

~  and  therichuenb  of  theit    


GATES  OF  cmmcHis 

tirui.      At  >  rail  the  actiul   galet  (m/nw)  ot 

churrhn  vr?re  of  wood  of  the  moAt  excellent  Apd 
durable  kind.  Th*  doon  of  the  builica  of  St. 
H»ul  nt  KoiM  were,  iidIH  its  deitmctioD  bj  Bn 
in  1823,  of  wood,  rought^  chiielled,  ud  wen 
reported  to  have  btcu  brought  froni  Coiutiuilia- 
a|>le.  The  doon  of  th«  church  of  St.  Sabinn  on 
the  ATenline  »r»  of  cjpreu  wood,  Mirv«<i  in  M- 
liefwitheobjectifrom  th*  O'l  sod  New  Te»U- 
mentb.  They  sre  of  great  uitiquitj,  though 
Mamachi,  the  aouliit  of  ibe  Dominicaii  order, 
gitet  them  too  early  a  data  In  placing  them 
belbre  the  Tth  centurj.  The  church  of  the 
DiuDaatory  of  St.  Catherine  on  Moaat  Sinai  r»- 
tains  th«  ancient  richly-carred  doon  of  cyprtu 
woud  erected  by  the  emperor  JnitiDlan,  itatad 
by  Mr.  Curion  to  be  u  perfect  as  when  Drat  aet 
D]i  (Neale,  HM.  of  Eaa.  Ch.  Introd.  p.  25B). 
I'liori  of  wood  were  very  oommonly  overlaid 
with  piutei  of  the  precioua  raetala  and  inlaid 
with  ivory  (HieroD,  Ep.  ad  Daatlr.  viii.},  for 
Ihe  purpose  of  decoration.  These  plsUa  were 
I'm^uentiy  richly  sculptured  with  scriptunl 
subjects  in  relief.  Thus  Pauiinua  of  NoU  speaka 
uf  "aurea  limina*' (/>»m.  iit.  fiS),  and  com- 
meada  the  piety  of  those  who  covered  the  doora 
of  the  church  ofSt.  Felix  with  metal  plates— 
"  SsJictsiiQe  praeAxIs  oMncatJt  UbhIds  lamnls." 

(Pl»,xrtll.34). 
The   papal    memoiri    of  Anaataaina    aupply  re- 

[DuOIH,  §  3,  p.  574.]  The  "  portae  argeoleae  " 
ol'St.  feter's  are  otten  mentioueJ.  These  vera 
urcrtaid  by  pope  Hadriao  (a.d.  772-795)  with 
silvrr-gilt  plates  embossed  with  the  efligy  of  our 
L>rd  and  others  (Annslas.  g  332).  Pope  Hilary 
(a.d.  ■161-IUi)  erei:ted  silver  gates  at  the  Cim- 

C-3)«>  of  the  iHHilicji  of  Holy  Cross,  aod  gates  of 
runze  inlaid  with  silver  at  the  oratory  of  St. 
Jidin  Lateiiin(M.  $t>9).  This  last  is  an  early 
etample  of  those  doors  of  brotiH  of  which  we 
have  in  later  timei  so  many  magnificent  ei- 
iriug  rrprfMDtations  of  Biblical  eventa 


hiKhre 


rs  of  the  cathedral  of  Plaa  and 


the  gates  of  th 

f  '■eao-narthe."  of  St.  Sophia. 

Thew  are  of  b 

onie  eiqui-iUlj  emboased  with 

Uorinted  crosses 

set  in  doorcases  of  marble.     The 

grrat  canlral  d 

)orway  baa  above  it  an  image  of 

('hn»t  in  the 

ct   of  giving    benedictioD  to    a 

r  with   the  virgin  and  St.  John 

the  lk.pti.t  on 

Iher  hand.     The  chief  entnince 

of  the  cathedral 

of  KoTgorod  haa  bronie  doon  of 

very  early  date 

They  are  described  by  Adelung 

{./..■  A. ■r.un'sc.^ei 

Thiiren  lu  .VorrfOTDd)  aa  11  feet 

iiKh  by  3  feet 

brond.  divided  into  2i  comport- 

meals  containia 

scriptural  reliefs. 

Church  d<«r> 

were  otten  furnished  with  in- 

■cripliona  ejlhe 

upon  or  above  them.      These 

Deluded  tula 

f  Scriptnre.  doiologies,  prayers. 

pious  aphorism 

Lc.     I'auliaus   of  Nola  {Ep. 

»,ii-§ia)Kive 

the  following  inscription  placed 

QGLABIVS  Til 

atria  ailMI 

oelssUborl 

'  of  the  outer  basilica,   which   was  en 
-ough  a  garden  or  orchard,  be  also  ttllt 
less  inscriptlous  on  the  outer  Uaa  ; — 
Us  Intrata  vUa  r*r  amoena  vlr^a 

oc  lofRsaos  abbortto 


•  IJalsquls  ab  aede  tWt  perlKlls  ordhM  Totia 

Church  door*  were  also  often  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  the  builden  and  the  date  of  the 
building.  [E.  v.] 

GATIANUS,  biihop  and  confessor  in  Toa- 
raine;  commemorated  Dec.  18  (Marl.  Adonia, 
Usuardi).  [W.F.O.] 

GAJJDESTIA,  virgin,  sttint  at  Rome ;  com- 
memoreted  Aug.  30  il/art.  HitnM^  Uanardi> 
[W.  F.  0,] 
GAUOERICUB,    bishop    and   confessor  at 
Cambray  (tSlS  A.D.);   commemorated  Aug.  11 
(ifort.  iTtsraiL,  Usnanll).  [W.  F.  Q.] 

QAZA  in  PALEariHE  (CoimciL  of),  a.d.  MI, 
to  which  Pelagius  the  first  pope  of  that  name, 
then  a  deacon  and  envoy  from  Kome,  came  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  with  letters 
ordering  the  deposition  of  Paul  bbhop  of  Alei- 
andrio,  which  was  accordingly  carried  ont 
(Mausl,  ii.  70«).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

GAZOPHYLACIUM.  The  treainry  w 
storehouse  attached  to  a  church,  for  the  recap- 
tion of  the  oBerings  of  the  faithlbl,  made  either 
in  bread  and  wine,  or  in  money,  for  the  serric* 
of  the  altar,  the  austentition  of  the  miniitan, 
or  distribntion  among  the  poor  (Poaiid.  Kit.  8. 
Aaguitm.  c  24).  These  oblations  were  depo- 
sited  in  the  gaiophylacinm  either  after  having 
been  oflersd  on  the  altar,  or  until  enquiry  had 
been  made  by  the  deacons  whether  the  oflerera 
were  orthodox  and  persons  of  good  life,  that  tb* 
table  of  the  Lord  might  not  be  profaned  h 
gifta  of  the  auholy  (Bini  '  " 
Lahbe  L  53).     By  Ihe  93n 

council    of  (Carthage,    A.D.    odb,    uie   iKEpiiou 
before  enquiry  even  into  "the  gaxophyladum  or 
aacrarium"  (th*  modem  sacristy)  was  forbidden. 
Chrysostom  (Uomil.  22  da  Elafnat.)  speaks  of 
auries  in  the  churches,  ri  Tafo^vAiUui  ri 
iMa  irfifi^ ;  Augustine  appears  to  recogniia 
r  eiibtenca  "  quid  est  gaiophylacinm  ?    Area 
nbi   oolligebanlur  ea  qua*   ad  lndigenti>m 
orum  Dei  mittebBntar''(//oinA  m  /'t.  63); 
PossidiuB  iu  his  life  of  that  father  (ii.  s.) 
records  hia  having  warned  his  hearers,  as  Am- 
brose   had   also  done,    of    the    neglect   of    th* 
gatophylacium    and  lecretsrium,  from  which 
ie  necessaries  fur  the  altar  are  brought  into  the 
linrch."    Oyprinn  refers  to  the  place  of  offering 
I  cor6oiiu  ((is  Op.  et  EUnrna.  c,  5),  and  Panlinus 
of  Sola,  as  memo,  which  he  complsins  stood  too 


d  by  th* 
r.  Ipott. 
of  the  fourth 


sight  r 

m  uini  "  (Mrm.  da  OaiopKyt.  £p.  34>  [£.  V.] 

0£LASIUS,  martyr  at  Rome  with  Aqnlli. 

BUS,  Doaatcs,  Gem  inns,  Magnus;  commniMrataj 

Feb.  4  (Mart.  Uknm.,  Usuanli).        IW.  V.  0.1 
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OEMELLI0NE8.     Among  the  resseU  to  The  principal  subjects  of  extant  works  )f  tha 

be  borne  before  the  pope  in  the  great  Easter  kind,  including  all  those  mentioned  bj  Cieneat, 

procession  are  mentioned  (()rdo  Rom.  I,  c  3)  are  as  follows ;  rarions  specimens  of  each  tjyt 

*'*'  geroeliiones  argentei."    The  purpose  of  these  are  described  at  length,  oUiers  more  briefly, 

is  uncerUin.  but  it  seems  probable  that  (like  the  (i.)  Christ  aa  the  Good  Shepherd, — ^This  tjpi, 

'*  urceola  argentea  "  mentioned  elsewhere)  they  though  not  mentioned  by  Clement^  deserres  to 

were  water-vessels  (Binterim's  DenkwUrdigkeiten,  hold  the  first  place,  being  so  often  foond  u  raj 

ir.  i.  184).                                                     [C]  rarly  Christian  worlu  of  art  of  different  kinds. 

-^               .  Mr.  Fortnum,   who  observes   that   fbrseries  ef 

GEMINIANUS,    martyr    at    Rome    with  ^y^^  ^^^j^^  ^  frequent,  describes  and  fignns 

Lucia  under  Diocletian ;  commemorated  Sept.  16  ^  „^  •           j„  ^^  ^^  possession  (purchased  st 

{Mart  Bom.  Vet.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuaxdi)  g^^^jf  ^^^.^  ^^^j^l  ocG^onal  bronze  setting: 

lYf.  F.  U.J  ^j^g  shepherd  is  standing  on   his   left  leg,  the 

GEMINUS.      (1)    Martyr   in  Africa  with  "gjl*  !«?  being  bent;  he  supports  himself  bra 

A.iuilmus,  Eugenius,  Martianus,  Quintus,  Theo-  staff  m  his  hand,  and  holds  out  a  branch  (per 

dotus,  Tripho;    commemorated  Jan.  4  {Mart,  haps  of  ohre,  «  a  symbol  of  peace)  to  ti»t)shee: 

Adonis,  UsJiardi).  J*^  his   feet.     Behind  him   is   an   oliTe(?)  tr«. 

^ox  rn               1                              mr  1?  m  Christian  work  of  the  third  or  fourth  centur} 

(8)  [GELASIUS.]                               LW.  IT.  U.J  ^Archaeological  JowjuU,  xxvL  141  [1869] ;  xxriii. 

GEMS  were  employed   in  very  early  times  275  [1871]).    The  British  Museum   has  serei 

for  a  great  variety  of  ecclesiastical   purposes,  jntagli  m  which  the  Good   Shepherd   bears  s 

some  articles  being  made  wholly  of  stones  more  i»™*>  ^^  '^^  shoulders.    In  one  of  them  (a  tmy 

or   less    precious,    and  others  being  decorated  ^^7^)  "«  8^»»^  ^^^^  ^^^  f***'  **'  ^^^^^  1*'* 

therewith.    Thus  Chauces  and  other  sacred  ves-  l»ai»  between  a  fish  and  a  palm-braach  ;  m  two 

sels  were  occasionally  made  of  precious  stones,  fibers  (red  and  brown  jaspers)  he  holds  a  sUS, 

but  more  frequently  ornamented  with  them;  and  *»*▼»»«  «  dog  at  his  feet,  which  looks  up  at  him,s 

little  crvstal  Fish,  probably  used  as  hospiUble  *r««  ^«»ng  behind ;  in  a  fourth  (cornelian)  are  tut 

emblems,  have  been  found  in  the  catacombs  of  <»og«  »*  »>"  *««^  looking  up,  and  an  obscure  and 

Rome.     The  walls,  the  Altars,   the   Altar-  barbarous  legend,  which  has  been  read  ESIVKEV 

CLCyrH8,the  service-books  [Lituroical  Books],  (Hertz,  Ca^  n.  2344;    King,  Anaent  Gems,  p. 

and  other  furniture  of  churches  were  from  the  353),  "in  which  the  muneof  Jesiu  appears  to  bt 

fourth  century  onward  often  ornamented  with  intended    together  with  some  other  appellauoa 

gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  as  were  also  or  title,    perhaps  Zord(Kup»«)y«|us  (King,  (?iw»- 

Crosses  and  the  Crowns  and  diadems  of  Christian  '•<^«»  P-  1*2),  or  Jesus,  Son  of  God  (lESSV  VE 

sovereigns.    In  the  following  article,  however,  TEV,  Greek  in  Latin  letters  and  barbansed) ;  «n- 

account  will  be  taken  of  such  gems  only  as  are  oJ*»«J^  <>^**»«  same  type  (mccolo)  has  no  legend : 

engraved,  and  these  were  mostly  used  as  orna-  Jhe  "xth  has  only  the  shepherd   bearing  the 

mental  or  signet  rings,  more  rarely  for  other  *f™^   but  is  iMcnbed  IH.  XP.    (plasma);  m 

purposes.  *"*  seventh  (red  jasper)  he  is  accompanied  by 

The  following  passage  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  f.*»««P  ^nd  a  dove  on  a  tree.     One  in  the  Bib- 

(Paedtg,  iii.  11.  p.  246d)  is  the  hcus  classtcus  liothfegue  Impenale,  in  mccolo,  set  in  a  silver 

relating  to  Christian   signet   gems:-"  A  man  ^^  ^  ^^^j  ^ch  maybe  refemd  ^ 

should  not  wear  the  ring  on  the  finger  joint,  for  y^^^  ^«  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^     ^^  ^^  '^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

this  is  effeminate,  but  upon  the  little  finger,  as  ^  ^  concerned ;  and  as  nothing  Is  said  about  the  pro- 

low  down  as  possible ;  for  the  hand  will  thus  be  j^we  antiquity  of  almost  all  of  them.  It  has  be«Q  neei^ 

most  free  for  action,  and  the  seal  least  likely  to  aary  to  employ  the  work  with  some  cantioa.    PMstbly 

slip  off,  as  being  guarded  by  the  larger  joint,  the  books  referred  to  under  the  particular  gems  may  give 

But  let  our  signet  devices  be  a  dove  or  a  fish,  or  some  infbrmatloo  upon  this  point.    In  the  Briti»h  Ma- 

a  ship  coursing  against   the  sky,  or  a  musical  seuni  are  contained  upwards  of  twenty  early  CSvMaa 

lyre,   which  Polycrates  employed,   or   a  ship's  gems  seen  by  the  writer,  and  there  may  probably  at  tMi 

anchor,  which  was  the  seal  of  Seleucus,  or  if  it  ^*™«  ("^*)  ^  "«»"•    '^  ^t™"  P^^  oolketl»li 

be  a  fisherman,  it  will  remind  us  of  an  apostle  ^^  "T.^l.^*!  f  ^"^l"^"^'  ^^^.}^^ 

J/.1                 jt   £>              iwovfj  are  contained  a  fair  number  ta  others.    The  BibliothfqiM 

and  of  boys  saved  from  water.'      Subjects  de-  ,„^^  ^,  p^  ^^^  ^  ,3j^^  ^,    eighthly 

rived  from  heathen   mythology  or   representa-  christian  engraved  stones,  excluding  QTxantlne  cund 

tions  of  weapons  and  drinking  vessels  he  con-  (Chaboulllei,  CVrtoi.  pp.  191.280,  who  says  that  Chrh-tua 

demns  as  unfit  for  Christians.     A  little  before  he  intagli  are  "  d'nne  grande  raivt^").    About  fifty  carfs  of 

allows   Christians  only   one   ring   as   a   signet.  Christian  gems  have  been  received  from  Sisnor  Savllai, 

saying  that  all  other  rings  should  be  eschewed :  Via  Babulno,  Rome,  ftome  of  which  are  in  the  Vatican, 

a  wife  also  may  have  a  gold  signet  ring  for  the  others  in  the  MuseoVettori,  now  acquired  for  the  Vatican; 

safe  keeping  of  her  husband's  goods.  butthe  general  absence  of  indication  either  of  the  ooilectiua 

The  number  of  engraved  stones  which  can  be  <>'  ^«  ^'°^  »'  ■»®"'  anp»oy«l  greaUy  detracto  from  their 

secarely  referred  to  the  early  Christian  centu-  ;*>"«=  fourteen  of  them  give  the  Good  aiephrTd.e^ 

ries  is  not  verv  considerable,  but  their  raritv  has  ^^  *"  "*^**^  ^"^^  **'  "^^^^"^^  aooompaairo-'nUX  lbn>« 

ries  IS  not  very  consiaeraoie,  out  tneir  rariiy  nas  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^,    ^^^  y^^  ^  ^^^^  ^,^^  ^^  j5^ 

perhaps  been  somewhat  exaggerated.*  ^^^^  ,„  0^^  „  depicted),  the  chrisma.  or  the  (>«» 

Others  which  are  of  large  sise,  exhibiting  tl>e  Cnidfixiuo. 

*  **  Intagli  representing  purely  Christian  subjects  are  of  or  the  figure  of  Christ  or  Um  Virgin,  are  probably  later 

the  rarest  possible  occurrence,  that  is  in  works  of  indn-  than  600  a.d.    Among  some  casts  from  gcma  io  RtJinci. 

bitable antiquity"  (King,  Antique  Gems,  p.  352,  London,  received  from  Signer  Odelli  of  Ronie.  are  a  few  whkfa 

1H60).    Some  that  have  been  published  are  now  known  are  evidently  Christian,  the  mo^t  irmarkablp  being  an  iD> 

to  l>e  teAne  (Martigny,  fHct.  p.  39).    The  Chrtiitian  gems  taglio  representing  the  raising  of  L:izanis  in  a  styk*  oC 

hearing    Greek    Iniicrlptlons   have   been   published    by  art  like  that  which  we  have  In  the  cataoumbs,  where  tha 

blrchuflr  in  BGckh's  Corp.  jfiuir.  Oraec.  u.  ttu77-»109,  wune  subject  is  reprvbcutod. 


The  Good  Shepb«nl  (King) 
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ring,  hafi  the  Good  Shepherd  as  before  bearing 
a  nheep  on  his  shoulders,  with  two  other  sheep 
Hi  his  feet  (Chabouillet,  Cat.  p.  282,  n.  21&d). 
Another  example,  in  red  jasper,  repreMnts 
the  skepherd  still  as  before,  having  two  dogs, 

or  rather  perhaps  having 
one  dog  and  one  sheep, 
at  his  feet  and  a  star 
and  crescent  in  the  field, 
with  retrograde  legend 
lAHN,  perhaps  for  Jah 
is  hia  name,  ThU  fine 
gem  is  considered  by  Mr. 
King,  who  possesses  it, 
to-be  a  work  of  about 
the  end  of  the  second 
century.  He  considers 
**  the  Sun  and  Moon  con- 
joined "  as  "  emblems  of 
the  Divine  presence  "  (Precious  Stones,  pp.  160, 
4:51 );  they  may,  however,  be  indications  of 
astral  genii,  and  if  so,  the  gem  may  be  the  work 
of  a  Christian  Gnostic  "  The  most  interesting 
of  all  examples  of  this  type,"  however,  he  ob- 
serves (Ant.  Gems  and  Rings,  vol.  ii.  p.  30, 
Ix)ndon,  1872),  "occurs  on  a  large  cornelian 
brought  recently  from  the  North  of  India  (Col. 
Pearse),  on  which  the  Good  Shepherd  stands, 
bearing  his  lost  and  found  lamb  across  his 
shoulders,  surrounded  by  the  mystic  letters 
I.X,e.T.C.,  the  reverse  engraved  with  XPICTE 
CwZE  KAPniANON  AEnOTE  (sic) :  *  0  Christ, 
save  Carpianus  for  ever/  This  is  cut  in  exactly 
the  same  coarse  lettering  and  similarly  arranged 
iu  consecutive  lines  as  the  Gnostic  legends  of 
the  fourth  century/'  Three  others  are  men- 
tioned in  Bockh's  Corp.  Inscr.  Graec.  One 
(n.  9084)  figured  by  Perret  (Ootoc.  de  Borne, 
iv.  t.  xvi.  n.  12),  where  the  shepherd  bears  a 
lamb  accompanied  by  a  dove  and  branch,  and 
by  an  anchor  and  fishes,  with  legend  1X0TC;  an- 
other (n.  9098),  figured  by  Paciaudi  (De  Bain. 
Christ,  on  the  title-page)  in  a  square  hematite, 
having  on  one  side  the  Good  Shepherd  with 
two  crosses,  and  a  legend  on  the  other,  seemingly 
meant  for  ^AydBctva  fi<yfi9n  ;  and  a  third  (n. 
9107),  figured  by  Le  Blant  (Buil.  de  CAth^ 
Franr.  Keb  18f)6,  t.  1,  n.  10),  on  plasma,  where 
the  Good  Shepherd  is  accompanied  by  the  legend 
AOTKI[OT],  the  owner  of  the  gem.  There  are 
neveral  other  gems  on  which  this  subject  is  re- 
presented slightly  difiering  from  the  preceding. 
(See  note  at  the  beginning.) 

(ii.)  The  following  five  types  are  mentioned  by 

Clement;  of  which  Christ 
as  the  Fish  occurs  per- 
haps   more    frequently 
than    any    other.     The 
examples  here  given  may 
suffice,  but  the  enumera- 
tion might  be  extended. 
One  on  some  burnt  stone, 
figured  by  Mr.  King,  is  of 
:;ood  early  work,  repre- 
sent mg  some  large-heaued  fish,  and  reads  6ott- 
»troi>lu:don  HA  ElC  |  SX  HI,  i.  e.  Jesus  Christ 
is  one  God  (til);  see  his   ingenious   remarks  in 
Ant.  Gtnn^  and  kinqs,  ii.  27.     A  similar  fish,  ac- 
compauied  by  a  crook  and  palm  branch  is  on  a  sard 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  which  also  con- 
tain-. 1  he  followiuj;  iuta!;U:  A  fi.^h  ou  which  rests  a 
cioss;  a  dtive  on  each  Imb    IHCOTC  above  and 
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KUh.    (KiBf.) 


I  MnpoTtiiic  %  CroM; 
wob^b.  (Bilt  Mm 


Dot* 
) 


below,  in  a  broken  cornelian :  ^  a  fish  upon  which 
is  a  dove,  a  sprig  behind  her ;  to  the  left  is  the 
chrisma  (^)  to  the  right  the  owner's  name, 

RVFI,  in  cornelian  :  also 
a  fish  well  engraved, 
in  an  emerald  set  in  a 
massive  gold  ring  of 
angular  form;  on  the 
oppoeite  side,  a  dove 
seated  on  a  branch 
between  the  letters 
AE  I  Ml  I  UA,  cut  on 
the  beiel  itself.  An 
intaglio,  the  stone  is 
not  particularised,  in 
the  Kircherian  Museum 
at  Rome  bears  the  en- 
graving IXerC  MT 
**  around  an  anchor  in 

the  loop  between  its  lower  arms,  which  are 
recurred,  and  upon  the  stem  of  which  a  fish  is 
placed"  (Archaeol.  Joum, 
xzviii.  288  [1871]).  A  sard 
published  by  Le  Blant  has 
a  representation  of  a  fish, 
with  IX6TC  (retrograde) 
below  it:  the  Copenhagen 
Museum  possesses  a  gem 
having  the  same  type  and 
legend,  but  written  in  the 
usual  way  :  and  the  legend 
only,  the  X  being  converted 
into  the  chrisma,  is  found  on  a  gem  in  the  Vati- 
can (Bockh,  nos.  9083,  9085,  9086).  The 
legend  IX9YC  inclosed  in  a  wreath  is  inscribed 
on  a  cornelian  in  the  British  Museum.  A  sard, 
figured  by  Fiooroni  (Gemm.  litt.  t.  xi.),  has 
IX9YC  only.  A  very  curious  ancient  gem, 
which  is  best  mentioned  in  this  place,  is  figured 
by  Martigny  (Diet.  p.  546).     It  represents  an 


Ftab,  Dov*.  Hkd  CbrtaoM, 
ineribed  BVFL  (Brit. 
MoiMm.) 


B|teo|nl  Chair.    OUartigDy.) 

episcopal  chair  with  legend  IXTe  (for  IXeTC) 
inscribed  upon  it,  besides  a  monogram  on  61*1  her 
side,  as  being  the  chair  of  Christ,  in  which  the 
bishop  sits.  The  same  chalcedony  is  figured  by 
Passeri,  who  has  a  dissertation  upon  it  (Thes, 
Qenm.  Astrif.  iii.  221),  and  is  now,  having  under- 
gone various  fortunes,  in  the  Berlin  Museum 
(Bockh,  n.  9080). 

Other  gems  which  are  of  this  type,  but  with- 
out any  suggestive  adjuncts,  are  either  known 
or  suspected  to  be  Christian.  Mr.  King  (Gnostics, 
pi.  V.  n.  3)  figures  a  fish  neatly  engraved  on  a  nic- 

<>  Dadly  tlgured  by  IVrret,  u.  s.  u.  26,  sod  misde^ciibeJ 
ill  ivkkh.  V.  J.  (J.  903». 
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eolo,  beuing  thii  owDer*!  niime,  T.  ACt.  AOLAV9, 
whom  he  rFgsrdi  lu  a  ChrigtioD.     Th>  Uil«1li  Col- 
laetion  (RobinUD'i  Catal.  a.  293  [2TT]')  h«d  u 
iotaglio   of    blooditons   io,  ita    oHgituil    bniDU 
Kttlng,  bearing  t.  dolphin,  which  ii  coasidored 
to  bt  "probobly  eirly  Chriitiui;"  and  Sigaot 
CaitElliai    pau««    a    fine    amethjit    omeo' 
about  1)  inch  bj  |,  preiamed  lo  be  Chriitiui, 
.  from  one  aide  of  which,  the  mure  couth,  ■  fiih 
of    the    rorm   ol   a   carp  projecti    boldly,    the  ; 
other  tide  bearing  the  name  of  the  poueswr, 
VALERIAE,   in   incised   letUn.      lint  the  dk 
inlereating  «xain|jle   of  thia  kind    ii   the    epi>- 
copn]    ring   of  Arnnlphiu,    coouFnted    hist 
of  Ueti  in  A.D.  614,  Dow  preserred  in  the  at 
dral  Ireainry ;  it  tiKtwith"aD  opaque  mi 
white  cornelian,"  about  half  an  inch  in  dtamel 
representing  a  fiih  whoae  head  apjsara  aboie 
containing  basket,  on  either  aide  of  which  ii 
■mailer  liih:  the  work  ii  pre^nuied  to  be  earl 
than  the  fourth  century.     Thii  is  regarded  by 
Car.  de  Roui  a*  a  curiona  itlnatnition  of  a  paa- 
lage  in  Tertullian  iDt  Bapt.  c.  1) :  "  Noa  pi>  ' 
cnli  wcnndum  Piuem  noatmm  in  aqnia  su 
nor,  noc  nisi  in  aquii  permanendo  aaki  aumu 
(Htra,  Spkit.  Soleua.  torn.  iii.  p.  578,  tab. 
n.  ♦.  Paris,  18S5,     Walerton  in  Arch.  Joum.  : 
S37  C18«3l;  Fortnum,  ibid.  iiTiii.  274  [1S71 
Harriott,  Teii.  t^  Citac.  p.  123  [with       " 
Lond.  18T0).    This  type  occurs  alio  In  I 
tionto  that  of  the  anchor,  about  to  be  i 
Benidei  the  gema  of  the  fiih  type  he 
mt«d,  the  writer  ia  acquainted  with  the  casts  of 


a  figure]. 


»then 


Didrou,  ChrM.  Icon.  p.  345  (Millington'a  transl. 
in  Bohn'sSitnif.  £iV.);  Penet,  ».  i. ;  Unrtigny, 
Diet,  a.  T.  "  Poisson  ";  and  Fortnum,  AnA.  Jonrn. 
ixiii.  274,  for  fartjier  informalion  and  refer- 
cncea.  "  De  Roaii  alone "  [in  his  De  C/iria. 
Montun.  IXSTN  exhA.  in  Spicil.  Solemi.  iii.  5b5, 
576,  577  !  see  Pitm'a  AucL  678,  Paris,  1855], 
aajs  the  last-named  author,  "describes  about 
thirty  geuuiue  gema 


may  be  mentioned  as 
Till?,"        a  kind  of  poalscript. 

The  device  is  n  fan- 
,nimal,.jry««j  of  (he  common 
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would    aeem,   to    ehnatianiia    ndi    a   hiathn 
production.     Sea.IXttTC 

(iii.)  Andtar. — The  aachor,  origimdly  at  Civ 
ment  obserrea,  the  aignet  of  Seleaua  (sec  £ckbc; 
Doct.  Hum.  Vit.  iii.  212),  and  freqacDlly  ec 
cumng  on  the  coins  of  the  Selenddae,  whence  ii 
passed  oier  to  the  Jcwtah  money,  wu  ft«qneDllir 
employed  na  ■  gem  typa  by  the  Christians,  aaJ 
so  DiDch  the  more  readily  from  Ita  reaembliBM 
to  the  croea;  whence  the  molto,  Oiu  mra  a>. 
cAom.  Thia  type  occnn  both  in  connectiop  wilk 
the  preceding  and  also  independently  of  it.    Of 


the  fon 
the  fou. 
Chriatiai 


folio 


anchor 


betwt 

the  letters  Apr,  in  bkck 
jasper;  another  with  dol- 
phin twisted  round  it,  like 
the  modem  Aldine  dericc, 
a!:aut  it  the  preceptire 
ligend  EniTTXANOT 
(£dy  ^oU)  in  red  jssper; 
anchor  between  two  Gahes, 

two  fishes,  on  whose  arma 


chalcedony.  But  the  fol- 
lowing are  more  important  and  noqueitionably 
Christian.  A  sard  figured  by  Uunter  (AntKi. 
Abhawil.  1816,  p.  57,  t.  i.  n.  3),  of  an  ocu- 
gonal  form,  girea  an  anchor  with  two  fishes  and 
the  legend  IHCOT  (Bockh,  n.  BOM).  The  Brrlia 
Museum  has  recently  acquired  a  gem  bearing  an 
anchor  and  a  sheep  and  the  legend  IXSTC;  u|<on 


inchor  site  a  dora  with  an  ollra 

louth    (Bockh.    n.   90ai>      Passeri  (TVa 

\.-AatHf.  iii.  278)  figures  a  rine  cameo  n 

the  Vettori  Uweum,  inseribnl   IHCOTC  abi.Tr, 

XPEICTOS  below,  having  between  the  wonliu 

inchor,  with  a  fiah  hanging  froni   each  end  ol 

the  stock.    An  opnl  in  the  same  mu»um.%nnd 

by  MartiguT  {Diet.  y.  bib),  hat  on  one  side  a  cro- 

ciform  anchor,  on  the  other,  enclosed  in  an  onis- 

mented  boiiler,the  legend  IXeTC  written  aierr- 

'V.     The    Berlin    Mu>.eDm    haa    a     red  ja>prr 

iTing  the  word  IXeTC  and   the  letters   MT. 

rhaps  tha  owner's  initials,  diapoaed  aronnd  in 

chor  (Bockh,  n.  9079).     But  the  anchor  hu 

»   other  accompanying    aymbols.      Thus   sn- 

her  gem  In  the  same  museum  (B-ickh,  n.  ^-fl) 

1  around  the  figure  of  an  anchor  the  boiutro- 

phedon  legend  IH  j  ?X  (yenii  CKriafy  nod   !>l« 

ccompanyiug  symbota   of  a  tree,   a  sheep, 

.  a  palm,  and  a  human  hand.     (For  oih.r. 

loTc  under  the  Good  Shepherd.)     There  sfa 

also  gems,  presumed  to  beChtisliin.  of  which 

casta  oaTe  been  received  from  Signnr  Saalini,  i> 

which  the  anchor  ia  fig^ired  by  itcclf  alont 


(It.)  Oow.—T\i\»  typ«i  inuull)'  «rml»Iic*l  of 
tb«  Holy  Spirit,  hu  Im«d  ihetij  mentioDsd  u 
occurring  on  gem*  in  conjunction  with  otter 
ChrisliHD  trp«.  B«ii>l«  th>»,  PukH  (TAu. 
(itmm.  MUif.  iii.  '^35}  docribea  nnd  figarag, 
allcr  Mamachi,  ■  gem  in  which  ocean  the  dor* 
on  H  palm  branch,  ■  itai  above,  and  th«  chritma 
(::^)  on  the  left.  The  Briligb  HaMoai  ha*  a 
with  the  lame  device,  fant  do  chrin 
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Sagiagl.  p.  111).  A  wrd  intaglio,  raganled  bj 
Mr.  King  aa  "  purelj  Chriitian,"  in  hii  owl 
collection  ii  figured  in  hii  Qnoatic^j  pi.  t.  n.  7] 
it  given  two  winged  figana,  probably  Capidi,  ins 
boat,  oaa  tiehing,  the  other  iteering;  *>  the  maat 
with  the  fard,  nuking  a  true  crou,  forma  ■ 
■igniR  can  tend  coDtpicuooi  feature  in  the  deiign  " 
(p.     224).      Itn    ChrUtianity,    faoweier,    teeiue 


nelian  ring,  on  the  Hi 


holding  a 

brauch,coi»i<lere'lb<Mr.FortDnm  tobeChriatiao 
work  ofthe  itconJ  or  third  centarj  {Arch-Jovm. 

18ii9,  p.  I4U).  A  eapphire  in  the  aome  collection 
bears  the  aame  device.  The  French  collection  con- 
tains  a  cornelian,  the  work  of  which  appean  to  be 
ol'lbe  liith  centurj.  on  which  la  engraied  a  dove, 

I   palm,   and  a  crown,   with    a   moDOgnm    of 


"(ri')T 


of  the 


ojaga 


Ver. 


a  (?),   I, 


Otlrogolhlc  king)  of  ItAl;  (Cha 
n.  -JIDT).  The  dove  occnn  alio  on  unnatinn 
gema  found  in  Rome  or  preaerved  in  the  Roman 
ciitlecliotia.  Id  moat  cnaei  accompanied  bj  the 
chriima  (Siulini,  Perref).  A  pale  aard  ■  InUglio 
in  the  jioueision  of  Mr.  Rrmly  haa  two  rudelr- 
eni^mve;!  doTes  with  >  croaa  bMveea  them. 
■'  Une  of  the  pretliett  device*  of  the  clan 
a  mv  knowledge,"  uyi  Mr.  King 
ij  A'Bfla,  vol.  ii.  p.  28,  note^ 
lave  with    olive    twig    in    beik, 


of  the  soul  to  the  harbour  of  eternal  i 
Hr.  Fortnum  deacribe*  and  figures  a  fragment 
of  a  ring  of  dark  green  Jaiper,  probably  of  the 
Hcond  or  third  century,  purchased  In  Rome,  on 
the  beiel  of  which  la  engraved  a  boat  bearing  a 
bird  and  a  branch,  prolflibly  a  cock  and  palm 
bniDch.  The  boat  ia  auppoaed  to  be  the  church, 
and  the  victory  of  the  uul  over  the  world  to  be 
indicated  by  the  other  typea'  {Arch.  Jour.  I8S8, 
p.  140).  Aleander(J'ai.£n<{iu.Af/.5j/)n6.  p.13, 
Rom,  1626)  (igur«  a  ring-atone  ;■  ancl  Flcoroai 
givH  another  (Gtmint  Aaiiq.  p.  105,  t.  li.  81.  on 
which  the  ahip  aeenie  to  reit 


of  which  ii  a  ship,  having  ili  rowe 
which,  aupplying  the  cnrre- 
aponding  aii  on  the  other,  would 


I    the 


e  IHCOT  ii 

!   (Fon 


274,  275;  Mart.  Diil.  p.  i^'S). 

A  cornelian  in  the  Britiat   " 

aenm  (inUglio)  haa  a  ahip 

mait  and  yard-arm  in  the 

ing  alas  a  crou  at  the  prow.    A  line  black  jnnpei 

intaglio,  in  the  poaaeaaion  of  Kev.  S.  S.  Lewii, 


Church,  having  fur  inpjiorlen  a  lion  and  lerpent. 
It  i-ietorully  embuciiei  the  precept  to  be  wiie  aa 

of  V.  Taylor.}"  The  Bntiih  Unieum,  in  fine,  haa 
n  eem  of  large  liie  and  Late  work,  TetdiDg  in 
minuwule  lellcm  anaraai.  +  voir  Jjijimi;  below 
li^e  legend  u  a  sheaf  of  com,  and  two  dovea 
with  ulive  branchei  below,  indicating  that  the  io- 
giithering  of  the  harvest  of  aonla  will  be  in  peace. 
Other  ei.impleji  are  named  byJUarligny,  11.1. 

(v.)  JViAentbin.— The  type  alludea  to  the 
Saviour  and  the  apostlea  ai  nahen  of  men.  It  ii 
rareli  found  on  Christian  gemi,  but  we  have  a 
few  eiamptes.  U.  de  Belloc,  in  hia  work  en- 
title-l  Ijt  I'iergt  au  I'oiaaon  de  RajAatl  (Lyon, 
183:1),  Hgnres  an  engraved  cornelian,  which  he 
ci>n>i<lert  to  be  Chrlatinn.  o]ion  which  ia  a  fitheT- 
man  holding  a  baaket  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  a  line  from  which  a  fish  ia  auipended  ;  the 
w.mt  ixers  is  written  near  the  fish  (Didron, 
Chridim.  l.:,no;r.  pp.  34o,  364  in  Bohn's  IU<utr. 
J.e>r.\     Thia  would  seem  to  be  a  different  gem 

on  .St.  Jemme  (i.  18),  of  the  same  type  with  tbe 
Kime  iDscri|ition  (IKdron,  «.  1.  p.  349);  Hartigny 
»|ieaks  of  it  aa  etcellent  in  workmanship  and 
piiilKihly  of  ereat  antiquity;  he  regard*  the 
linhiTuian  as  the  Saviour  (Zlut.  p.  518;  Garmcci, 


with  a 
Greek  croas  in  the 
A  cornel  ian, 
belonging  to 
Uarcolini,  an  imprea- 
aion  of  which  ia  pnb- 
lishedbyLippert  (iii. 
361),beai       "  ' 


£aj;niMd  Gemi,  a.  2715J. 


a  pai4e.  and  beluBfa  ■■>  sum,  i 


■rtf^y  (H.  t.)  rmm  o 
dmi.  sliDwfng  a  fbb  In  hnoun  tana  boldiiiE  a  bai 
wUch  PoUdori  Interpnu  lu  be  tbe  lisTknir.  Is  nthei 
Judge  bJ  the  OsurF,  u  AnyrUn  or  BsbjlunUn  fan 
pnaenllng  Dagco  (aaa  tfmlUi'a  Oitt.  iif  1*1  Bibl*,  vi 
II  Ml  I. 

'  With  this  mar  be  nrnipaml  an  antique  paste  Id 
Herts  OiUKllan  (.So.  ISM).  hsHog  a  sfllp  >llh  r 

HI  baidlf  be  doubtcil.  buL  Ibe  rmbLem  Is  jiagan  la 
■  Tills  gem  Is  n»n  full;  deaoibed  bMow,  f  nil. 
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teprasiiaiu  )uitc  (wcd  acat  from  Rome,  beu  a 
boat  with  tha  chriuiu,  or  tbe  cbiiima  ■ccom- 
panied  by  a  palm  above.  A  Mrd  (tntaglio)  wi'b 
the  wna  tjpe  la  Ht  in  a  ring  in  t£c  Miplta 
UoKum  (.inil.  Jmm.  IBTl,  p.  280}. 

It  will  now  ba  teao  that  wc  hare  eiamplM  oT 
all  ths  tf  pel  roeDtionni  bj  Cleniciu  Aleiindrinu, 
tile  If  re  oolj'  eiwpted,  occniring  dq  gtm%  which 
are  either  certainly  known  or  raaeonably  pr»- 
aumed  to  ha  Chriitisn.  Thia  tjp«  abo  oeenrs, 
bat  it  ii  uncartaia  whetber  aoy  gem  on  which 
it  ia  fnaad  i>  to  be  eootidend  of  Chrutian  work. 
(vii.)  Lyrt. — Emplojed  probably  aa  the  type 
of  harmony  and  concord.  The  only  uunple 
known  to  Martigny  (Bei  Anntaux  citt  la  prt- 
miert  Chr^ieiu,  Ulcon,  ISbS)  wblcb  he  could 
reprd  a>  Christian  i>  one  in  the  Royal  Library 
of  Turin,  of  very  indiSerent  work,  in  a  (tyle  like 
many  Chriatian  genu,  figured  fay  Ferret,  Cala- 
amlia  (toI.  It.  pi.  xvi.  a.  60>  Kor  can  he  add 
another  in  bin  Dtctknary  of  Ciriitiim  Antiguitin, 
written  leren  jean  Ut*r  (p.  40).* 

The  followiDg  typea  are  Dot  meationed  by 
Clemena;  the  first  three  of  them  baTs  been 
already  indicated  in  connection  with  those  gemi 
wfaich  have  been  deacribed;  bnt  they  occur  on 
other  gema  nlao. 

(Tjii.)  ^■aini.— Thii  aymbol  of  »!clory,  among 
Cagana,  Jews,  and  Christiana,  occun  fretjoently 
OB  engraved  itonu  and  metal  ringa,  and  it  ia 
aometjnieB  difficult  to  decide  whether  a  giyen 
engr&ving  ia  tc  be  conaidered  Pagan  or  Christian 
(..4rcA.  Jonn.  ISTl,  pp.  275,  276,  260,  2B2}.  It 
hai  already  bevn  noticed  that  the  palm  ocean 
aa  nn  accewory  type  on  aome  of  the  Chriatian 
(Km*  »boye  deacribed ;  it  ocean  also  in  other 
combinations  On  a  cornelian  in  the  Britiih 
Hoseum  a  hand  holdi  a  palm 
branch  erect,  the  cbriima  it 
above  and  MNHHONETE 
below.  In  theaunemasetim 
cornelian,  prenmably  of 
J  Chriitian  work,  on  which  ia 
a  palm  branch  placed  verti- 
'  cally,  incloHd  in  a  wreath  of 
laurel:  onoppoaiteaideaof  the 
branch  are  the  proper  names 
•  Zi/riROC  and  TEPTVAAA, 
who  may  poasibU  hare  been 
martyri.  A  nu^  in  the  Rev.  C'  W.  King'a 
rolleclion  bears  a  palm  branch  placed  horizon- 
taliy,  and  below  it  the  acclamation  fprobablT 
Chriatian),  SVLE  VIVE  (letlen  partly  in- 
Terteil).  Tbe  palm  branch  oecnn  also  by 
itself  or  accompanied  by  inscriptions  on  Tarloui 
other  gems  and  riogs,  which  are  reasonably 
supposed  or  tsspected  to  be  of  Chriitisn  work, 
which     is    digtinguisbed.     In     Mr.     Waterton's 

liun,  more    tmly    figuring    the   natural   object 


k  Among  Ihoae  beartog  this  ^pe  da 
(«j.  Boa.  30M-30**),  or   -- 
[luD  (Nm  1M»-10S1).  [b 
be  pruDoencf  ■  -     ■     '- 


(ArcLJonm.  1871,  p.  876).  For  aotneofthM 
see  King'a  Cat.  of  UaVt  Otaa  «  KirmOim 
MmmoiL,  Cambridge,  p.  9.  Fortnam  in  AttX. 
Joum.  1869,  p.  142;  and  1871,  p.  276. 

(il.)  Cniu. — This  type.  In  connection  with 
the  dore,  or  in  a  di^nised  form  »  yard  sad 
mast,  has  been  more  than  one*  deacribrd  ahorb 
But  It  OGcnn  in  other  gem*  without  diagoiaa.' 
A  Greek  crass  In  conjnnetlDn  with  a  lion,  aap- 
poaed  to  altnde  to  the  chareh  of  St.  Mark  at 
Aieiandria,  occnra  on  an  onyi  intaglio  in  tbe 
posseaaion  of  Ur.  Fortnnm  (Arc*.  Joam.  IS6S1, 
p.  147).  An  iron  ring,  set  with  a  conialian  in- 
taglio (burnt),  li  contained  in  the  Britiih 
Uoseum  ;  the  derice  ia  a  croaa,  accompanied  by 
soma  animal  very  rudely  engraved  (ForUnn, 
..IrcA.7o«fiL  I869,p.  146).  Beg*r  (  TJte*.  PoW.) 
fignreaa  gem,  having  a  tall  Latin  croaa,  frtm  the 
anus  of  which  hang  two  fishea.^  Garmni  (^'i^ 
mum.  Coitaatin.  p.  261,  (at  the  end  of  hia  V'cM 
Ontati,  Kom.  1664)  mentiona  other  gema  with  the 
cross  type,  three  of  which  are  in  the  poaiasaion  id 
U.  Van  den  Berghe.  Hr.  Fortnnm  describe*  a 
massive  gold  ring  in  the  Caatellani  collection, 
embossed  with  figures  of  dove*  in  the  aboulden, 
which  is  set  with  a  garnet,  on  tbe  face  of  which 
is  engraved  a  draped  figure  seated  between  (wo 
Greek  crosses  potent  (Anh.  Jcntm.  1871,  p.  281). 
It  is  now  in  the  British  Huseum,  and  seems  Ule 
work.  The  Unseum  has  also  a  bamt  cornelian 
inscribed  TATFINOC,  where  a  fenule  holds  a 
cross.  A  gem  is  figured  by  Garmcci  (Bagii- 
glypia,  praef.  p.  v.),  where  a  Greek  citKs  ii  pre- 
fiied  to  the  acclamation  Vivu  IH  (DeO,  k.), 
Martlgny,  in  fine,  obeerves  that  on  several  genu 
(one  is  figared  by  Perret,  vol.  iv.  pi.  ivi.  n.  74), 
some  of  which  appear  to  be  considerably  older 
than  Conatantine,  we  have  engraved  represeatS' 
tiousofthecroaa>(OKi.p.I85).    See  also  S»™. 

(i.)  Chrima,  or  Uonotram  of  CAri4.— This 
emblem  (-j^  ),  which  is  thought  by  high  snthi- 
ritiea  to  be  earlier  than  Constnntine  (Miri. 
IHct.  p.  416),  ia  found  either  bv  itself  or  ia 
■■       ■  ■■      iblennmbfr 


rfgen 


ying 


nfom 


Elr  ritwi.  -  Salatari  dfn 

Is  Ukm  rrm  tbe  Unt 

*■,  Vigor!  the  Giwlt.   bowerer,  has  l«p<T& 


'  It  EttiJ  pfrhapa  Just  be  vonb  d 
rerUhi  tsr^  piKEi  of  ciTiUl  bnrlng  Ibp  flf 
eras  maj  be  u  eariy  ss  tht  perknl  vmhnord 
sent  work.    Donidai  iffo€ii.» 


al  inesD  oystals  and  olber  aton 
graved  or  plain,  hate  bffs  atio  (buai  m  Irel*^  I  Vs^ 
Isuney,  CM.  lit  Htb.  Httenh  VOL  Iv.  pi  [L  n.  13;  Wilfc. 
'Vt.<if  ihu.iifllail- I'M  Mm<Lf^  IV,  Itfy  Ikslaf 
U»u  tpym  ki  have  busi  amukw 
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th«  pjmwar*  (King,  Ajiiiiitt  Oenu  and  Biitgt, 
ii.  3SX  lo  th<  Britiih  Hnuuin  girea  th<  mono- 
grain,  harinf;  a  itnight  lin*  at  right  anglea  to 
th<  P  on  Iti  lammit  (5ff ),  which  form*  a 
Tun,  alluiin  to  th«  crou.  Tbu  Is  alio  ths  caw 
with  ■  crjital  ilgnet  ring,  "annnlua  T(to»ti»- 

(its  rtiting-plac*  being  now  anknown,  Fortnam, 
in  Arch.  Jovm.  1871,  p.  2T2X  fignred  bj  De  Corta 
(Svn%.(fe  Ann,  p.  120),  where  a  lerpent,  pecked 
bj  two  cockt,  cDlwiuM  itseir  about  the  txise  of 
the  Tbu  ;  on  either  lide  of  tbe  upper  pitrt  nro 
the  letter!  A  and  w,  and  tho  tloue  it  il)o  in- 
■cribed  beneath  the  beitl  with  the  word  SALV8. 
Mr.  Fortnum  hai  a  ring  of  Bicellent  workman- 
■hip,  parshaied  at  Athens,  of  maaairg  gold,  set 
with  an  onyi  intaglio  bearing  the  chriama,  "  the 
P  being  croued  with  the  third  stroke  "  (Arch. 
J<nim.l860,p.  U2>  Mr.  King(Oiioi/Ki,  p.  142) 
meotians  a  ring  cat  oat  of  crystal,  bearing  the 
chrisma  alone,  on  the  face  of  an  oblong  tablet, 
said  to  have  been  fonad  in  Prorence.  The  ume 
author  ('.  c.  p.  Ml)  mentions  an  elegant  device 
giren  in  Qorl.  Dadgl.  211,  where  the  sacred 
monogram,  cut  on  the  face  of  a  solid  crystal 
ring,  rests  upon  the  head  of  »  Copid  (or  angel  ?) 
on  each  side  of  whom  stand*  a  dove.  This  style 
he  considers  to  hare  been  derlred  from  the 
Sassanian  stone  rings.  Passeri  (That.  Otmm. 
Astrif,  Tol.  il.  p.  220,  t.  cc)  figores  a  gem  on 
which  the  chrisms  is  sarmoonted  by  a  star,  the 
X  being  formed  by  two  branches  of  pnlni.     Thia 

sod  Latin.     Hartigny  (Did. 


418)  m 


!DbyM 


(Ifitrcjlypta,  p.  23.^,  ed.  Gar.),"inscrib«!  with  thi 
word  ixaxc,  the  X  being  combined  with  &  F  to 
eipreu  the  chrisma ;  possibly  the  same  gem  ii 
thHt  described  above  under  5  ii.  The  Berlin 
MuMum  has  a  heliotrope  in  which  the  chrisms 
is  accompnied  by  a  fruit-bearing  tree  nnd  the 
following  inscription :  liri<iaXr>£>uu  'l-naoxii  X/iii- 
trr&r  Na{(vi)vii'  HaW^  .  .  .  (B6ckh,  n.  9094  ; 
the  fragment  b  here  given  In  part  only  and  in 
minascnles).  The  Bri- 
tish Museum  contains  a 
cornel  inn  bearing  (he 
■cclimation,  Devsdkdit 
Dro,  to  the 

a    small 

Kii^  figures  a  gem 
the  Vernon  Collecli 
(Antique  Gemi  luid  Rin. 


garUnd,  with  the  name 
or,  tOlBEluN,  Phcebiun  (like 
mm  Hephmtus),  of  which  the 
illy  fine.  The  sacretl  monogram 
forms  is  found,  as  Mr.  Forlnum 
ohMirvf*  (Arch.JaniH.  1871,  p.  271),  "more  fre- 
qnenlly  thsn  any  other  on  Chriilinn  lingi.  .  .  . 
We  liud  it  alone  and  accompanied  by  almoit 
bU   the   other   emblems,  with    inscriptions   snd 


(iL)    Aainu^a. — It  baa  been  alrrady  noticed 

lat  **  a  lion,"  which  Mr.  Fortnnm  connects  with 
M  Hark,  occars  on  an  onji  accompanied  by  a 
rHk  atm,  Xnnodins,  bishop  of  Pavia  abont 
:1,  has  an  epigram,  Dt  amui/o  Firminat,  from 
hich  we  leant  that  It  bora  a  lion  : 


Whether  the  lion  was  intended  to  have  any 
Christian  significance  is  uDCerlnin.  The  phenli 
occurs  on  sn  engnted  stone  in  conjunction  with 
the  palm,  a  combination  which  occnn  on  other 
mouuDients  which  are  indubitably  Christian, 
Ferrety  (vol.  iv,  pi,  xrl.    88;    Martigny,    Diet. 


>.  534).     In  the  British  Husann 


p  and  palm    branches.      It    j 


-ethan 


mblguon. 


light  not  be 
.inn  of  these 
Tcely  worthy 


typea;  but  they  ai 
ui  a  uwie  eitended  notice- 
Before  proceeding  further  we  may  obaerve  that 
the  British  Museum  conUias  a  large  pale  sard 
in  which  the  psstor,  tho  chrijinii,  dove  and 
branch,  &h,  dolphin,  ship,  and  varjona  adjancCs 
are  combined  j  another,  of  smaller  siia,  in  two 
compartments,  fans  the  paster,  dove,  anchor, 
fishes,  with  other  figures  snd  animsis ;  tbey  wen 
formerly  in  tlie  Hamilton  Collection,  end  are 
figured  (with  several  others  from  the  same  col. 
lection,  which  ia  now  in  the  British  Huseom)  bv 
F.rret  (iv.  pi.  ivi.  I5gs.  5,  8). 

The  following  subjects  appear  to  havs  been 
introduced  upon  gems  at  a  later  period  than  the 
types  already  mentioned.* 


uF)  Ibe  oiber  bavtng  a  dun  on  Ha  (all;  pahn  no 

Vr.  King  (JfXifu  Otmi  m^  Sfngt,  U.  p.  «)  mm- 
Uist  Ibe  ttng,  whose  I»d7  pusrs  ihRin(h  so  muif 
*.  was  empLojed  for  ■  CbrWUn  lUnK  u  an  emhlnn 
le  KtanrreoloD ;  be  does  not  bowenr  nfer  to  as7 


prolnbLy)  Ibe  Intrrpn 
0«  mtgbl  SD^prct  it 
Int-ndHi.  Upon  a  w 
a(I>r.Nott.theSa>kii 


IHCOTC)  XPECTOC-  11  i"  obvious  Ibml  Ihm  ire 
th^  t-flve  spo-li™,  t-il  IbF  JeaVb  anil  OcnOle  cburctH*. 
ss  ^jmbolfSFd  bvtbein,sreint«lpTTihab]v  iniended.  ^t 
i  irtL  and  Uud.    (A  eiM  srui  Inim  Rome  i<f  S^^u 


(ifl.)  in*  Sirftwr. — In  the  Hirlisr  gtmi  the 

Saviour  appears  only  in  the  farm  of  emhlsnu, 
u  the  Good  Shephen:  aiid  the  Kish,  and  (mora 
rarely)  a«  the  nihenimn ;  bnt  from  about  the 
fourth  century  ODwardi  the  repreKUtatiaoa 
becoTne  more  realistic.  Le  Blut  hai  a  aardonyi, 
benring  a  dead  Christ,  with  the  iDuriplioa, 
SALVS  RESTITVTA,  MoriW  to  the  fourth 
ceDtnry  (Mnrtlgnj,  Om  nniuMur  clkti  la  prem. 
Chret.p.Sey  AoaDcientonyi.figuredhrPerret 
(it.  pi.  ivi.  85),  eihibita  the  Saviour  reaching 
out  his  hand  tu  St,  Peter  ai  he  ia  ahout  to  link 
in  the  w«»««;  their  nnmei  (in  an  abbreTiated 
form)  are  written  near  them  in  Greek  chanic- 
tera;  IHC.  flET.;  the  boat  ia  seen  toued  bv  a 
itorm,  a  fish  juit  below  (Mart.  Did.  p.  539.  See 
alM  Aleander,  u.  (.;  Mam.ichi,  O'i/.  tt  Antvj. 
Ch.M.  t.  It.  p.  2tiO,  ed.  Mntr.,  and  Garraccl  in 
iriui,  Hwjioghifita,  p.  237).     A  green  juper 


the  Weitem  empire,  exhibit*  Chi 
Jeruiaieni,  the  Saviour  being  accompanied  by 
three  figure*,  one  bearing  a  palm  {Qnoii.  p.  140). 
When  the  coffin  ot    biihop   Agilbert,   of  Paria 

vu  preient,  axv  on  his  finger  a  gold  ring  with 
a  jewel,  on  which  was  a  likeneaa  of  our  Lord  and 
St.  Jerome  (Marriott,  Veaiar.  ChrtMt.  p.  232, 
London,  1SSS).  A  laaieo  in  agate,  [Hvbably 
early  mediaeval  Italian  work  of  uncertain  date, 
repreienta  the  Saviour  teaching  the  three 
fiivoured  diaciplei,  one  bj  hit  aide,  the  othera 
fronting  him;  two  nngeln  behind:  the  ditciple* 
■re  bearded,  the  Saviour  beardleu;  in  the  Bibl. 
Imp^riale  (Chabouillet,  D.  294;  King,  Anliiue 
Genu  and  Sings,  i\,  35,  3S).  With  the  eicep- 
tion  ofByiantine  cameos,  and  ofoaear  two  genu 
presumed  to  be  Gnoitic  "  DO  andent  portraits 
"(King's  On* 

val  plaque  of  If 
laiuli,  probably  the  gift  of  the  emperor  Hera- 
eliuB  to  king  Dagobert  (a.d.  628-638),  which 
remained  in  the  Treaanry  of  8L  Denya  for  n 
thousand  yean :  on  one  side  was  the  bust  of  the 
Saviour,  on  the  other  that  of  his  mother  (King, 
HandboJt,  p.  104;  id.  in  Arch.  Jmm.  1B70, 
p,  185). 

The  French  collection  containn  several  Byain- 
tiue  camei  bearing  portrait!  of  Christ.  Some 
of  these  on  amethyst  and  jasper,  with  legend, 
iC.  X&  (i-e.  'lifO"'  Xpirrii),  represent  Him 
with  a  cruciform  nimbus,  in  a  long  rol>e,  holding 
(he  gospels  Id  the  left  hand,  and  giving  the 
beDtdicllon  with  the  right  (Cbahouillet,  Cat. 
not.  258-360).  These  remind  ai  of  the  coins 
of  JnitiBlati  II.  (a.D.  685-711),  and  may  perhaps 


or  the  Smtrald  nmldt  <f  Ou  Vatieam  (now  losl), 
1  pmervB  a  Iroe  likeness  or  Ibe  Saviour,  einulnl 
nmand  olTlberln,  whieb  Btjarl  J  I.  gave  Id  pnpii 


mor  lheSavlouT'B^»aainElaTA>acVai 
ulons  DrauBbt  ol  VMIUft.  ■A\dx.  taviB 
iunuL-KHl  b!  Umc  p>ti>t\nE«. 


be  earlier  than  AJ>. 

800.     So  IT 

nrhm 

le  said  of  a  large 

bloodi^ue 

n    Ih 

Bnti^ 

hull 

Saviour   in  bleh    re 

ief;    the   a 

Tie    r. 

ther  re- 

;ntury),(King'sl?iiosttcl,p.Ul).  Adialcedoay 
I  the  same  maienai,  repreaeating  the  Savienr. 
^If-length,  holding  a  book,  and  in  the  ad  of 
blessing  (1^  X I  inches)  iwpears  to  be  earlier. 

(liii.)  OiriMt  as  (Air  lanUi  of  ffod— Gamicei 
{in  Macur.  Bag.  pp.  222,  244  ;  Hartigny,  Ihtt. 
1.  226,  with  figure)  has  published  an  annular 
iDgraved  stone,  representing  the  Lamb  of  flod 
urrounded  by  a  nimbns  which  includes  Uie 
^hritma,  ttasding  on  a  column,  the  symbol  of 


Ihe  church ;  twelve  gems  (Rev.  iii.)  on  it  repn 
!(^l]t  the  twelve  apostles ;  at  the  base  of  Iht 
r.ilumn  on  either  side  are  two  lambe.  the  Je<i<ii 
jmd  Gentite  believere,  looking  up  at  Him :  nn>ubl 
\h  the  acclamalion.  lAKVAKl  VIVAS.     For  Ibt 

(liv.)  TTie  AnnunaatioH  of  tA«  Blaied  Virgiii. 
—The  British  Uuseum  has  a  small  urdravi 
rnmeo  of  black  and  white  strata  (from  the  H'lii 
rollectioEi,  u.  1825),  of  very  neat  Byaantine  work, 
jind  pOBsiWy  of  very  high  anliquity,e  repreieol- 
ing  the  Annunciation.  The  Virgin  atands  ia- 
<?liDed  towards  the  winged  Cupid-like  an^l: 
nbove  is  the  legend,  O  XAlP£TICMOC,_nd^ 
n.mies  of  the  figures,  TABFIHA  and  MP.  ST. 
(ji^Tufi  SidS,  ij.  mother  of  God)  are  written  lar 
them.  The  British  Hotenm,  the  Herti  coIIm- 
tion  (n.  1824),  and  the  Paris  collection  (Ois- 
iMuillet,  nos.  2ti2,  263),  have  other  larger  omti 
(,n  sardonyi  (an  inch  or  more  wide),  repmentinl 
tlie  same  subject,  bearing  the  barberooa  legend, 
.\AIPe  (or  XEPE),  I^XAPITOMENH  (or  RAI- 
.XAPITOMENH),  O  KC  META  COT  (Luke  i.'JS). 
Tbe  second  of  these  Is  referred  to  "  the  oldist 
Christian  period  "'  (Uertl,  Catala/ve,  p.  lib); 
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th«  others 

.'  tW  miv  b. 
ratht^r  rcgRrdcd  u  tulj  mediuTal  (nn  Kiogi 
//..nrfWt,  p.  111). 

(XT.)  rAiFi^vKiiida^.— Ad  Intaglio  Id  tb> 
Britiih  Hucam,  gKtn  jup«r,  of  Tcrj  roda  work- 
mKDihip,  "CMcnttd  with  the  pecaliar  tecbsiqae 
of  Unoitic  work,"  and,  if  thli  be  ujmitteil,  ap- 
parentlf  about  tb«  fourth  r*iitui7<  (_Kt  Kin^, 
Anti/ue  Oemi  and  Smgi,  il.  31),  reprcMnta  the 
Virgin  and  Child  waled,  with  an  angtl  on  each 
tide,  tHo  ath«rs  hoTeriug  ortrheiuL  The  Mb- 
douni  and  child  in  her  armi  (both  with  nimbui), 
■ccompaaied  hf  tbeir  Dimea,  ic  xc  ""l  MP- 
er.,  t>  Tcpiuenled  on  a  Bjiantina  carueo  of  red 
ja^prr,  in  the  Psrii  collectiou  (Chabouillat, 
u  2SJ>,  A  Bimilaroiie  on  hlooditone  (1^x1^ 
inch»)  il  in  the  British  Uiueum.  Tbeto  ma; 
perhaps  be  earlr  mediseTal. 

In  the  Uiielli  collection  (n.  284  [300])  wai  an 
inlagUo  on  cornelian  (J  b;  J  of  an  Inch),  with  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  XAIPE  and  MP.  ST., 
which  Mr.  J.  C.  Robiuon  imIIi  »  Briantlne  or 
mLHliaeml  Oreek  work  of  uncertain  date."  A 
gem,  publiihed  br  Oderico,  give*  the  Virgin  and 
ijhild  with  legend,  HP.  BT.  H  nHPH,  i.(.  the 
im»ge  of  the  Madonna  in  the  church  of  the  Fonn- 
tnin,  erected  at  Conitantinopla  b;  Juitluinn,  but 
this  gem  mn^  b«  of  much  later  date  (bikkh, 
C.  /.  0.  n.  eiOS).  It  il  probable  that  thit 
gi'Diral  type  would  ht  engrareil  on  Byuntine 
gems  duiHng  a  great  part  of  the  middle  ago. 


frur 


.tb  or  • 


■nth  a 


^•rimit.  Cri>t.  Frtfaz.) 
lignre  a  comeliao,  on 
which  ar*  engrared  th* 
hud)  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  (Mart.  Diet.  pp.  40, 
5H9).  A  red  juper  inta- 
glio,  a  gracefnl  new  jear'i 
gif^  eihibita  a  female 
laint,  perhapi  St.  Agnea, 
kDCcllDg  beA>ra  an  eiecu- 


off  her  head    i 


*oid;be- 


branch ;  above  it  the 
chriima,  to  declare  th*  presence  of  her  Redeemer 
in  the  hour  of  trial;  in  the  Held  are  the  letten 
ANIT  (Amnm  noium  /Wtcm  tM):  good  work, 
prubablj  about  the  fii  o[  Conetantine'  (King, 
A»:.  Genu,  pp.  352,  3S:i,  fignrKl). 

A  cameo  in  th«  Bnti*h  Hiuenm,  cnt  In  a 
beautiful  sardonyx,  possibly  as  early  as  the 
fuurlh  century,*  giyei  a  full-length  figure  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  with  his  name  (King, 
A«tli«e  Gemi  and  Rings,  ii.  31).  The  same 
Niint  19  represented  on  a  cornelian,  published  br 
Vettnri  ()MM  ii.  c.  il.).    The  Berli 


hand*  nplifted  In  prayer  (Dfickh,  C.  I.  G.  n. 
S103).    The  Brlti«h  Htutum  baa  &  VirglB,  balf- 

length,with  circnlar  nimbui,  andnpliftcd  ninda, 
■  cameo  on  bloodstone,  with  the  legend  MP.  ST. 
which  may  perhaps  be  early  mrdicTal.  Boidat 
these  eiamples  atill  eiisting,  w*  hare  the  foU 
lowing  literary  Dotlcea  of  rings  bearing  similar 
types  being  worn  by  bishops  and  others. 

St.  Chrysoatom  tells  us  thst  in  his  time  many 
Christisns  of  Antioch  were  in  their  rings  the 
likeness  of  St.  Ueletias  (who  died  A.D.  3S1),  and 
impressed  It  on  their  teals  (//om.  de  S.  Mtlet. 
t,  ii.  p.  S19,  ed.  Venet.  1734).  St.  Augastine 
writing  to  biibop  Victorinn),  says  that  his 
epistle  II  scaled  "annuls  qui  aiprimit  faciem 
bominis  itcendentia  in  latna  ''  lEpitt.  59  [2171). 
Ebragialaua,  bishop  of  Ueani  in  660,  wore  in  his 
ring  an  intaglio  representing  St.  Paul,  the  first 
hermit,  on  his  knees  before  a  cmcilii,  and  abova 
his  head  the  crow,  by  which  ht  wa*  miracnlouly 
fed  (Annal.  8.  Benedict,  t.  i.  p.  456 ;  WaUrton  la 
Arch.  Jain.  1863,  p.  225).' 

To  the  aboTe  ahould  perbapa  be  added  ■  By 
lantine  cameo,  nearly  two  inchea  in  diameter, 
of  streaked  jasper,  representing  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  with  the  nimbus,  seated,  and  haldinf 
the  gospel  in  his  hand.  In  the  Geld  O  A  (t 
S,ya,)  I>  O  BEOAOrOC ;  in  the  Bibliotbtqua 
Imp^riale  (Chabouillet,  Cat.  a.  266).  This  gem 
may  possibly  fall  within  our  period,  and  i> 
classed  near  to  some  that  probably  do  so;  but 
the  difficulty  of  filing  the  particular  age  ot 
medieTal  fiyiantlna  camel  Is  almost  Insuperable. 
The  greater  part  of  them,  in  Ur.  King's  skilled 
judgment,  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Comnent 
(Jnl.  Grmi  md  Hiag;  i.  307). 

(ivii.)  ImptHal  or  Bo'ial  Pertoaaget  icili 
Chrittiai      '   ■"  ■      ' 


from  the  time  of  Septimi 
luu  bequeathed  to  posteiity  many  fine  camei- 
portnits  of  himself  and  his  bmily,  sprang  Into 
■  new  but  abort  life  under  Conitautine.  Camel 
portraits  of  hinuelf  and  hit  sons,  "  admirable  for 
the  material,  and  by  no  means  despicable  kt 
the  eieention,"  are  found  in  Tarioos  prlTate 
and  pnblic  collections,  on  urdonyi  stones  of 
large,  sometimes  Tery  large,  dimensions  (King, 
Ant.  GmiM  and  Ringi,  i.  304).  One  fine  gem,  at 
least,  marks  the  change  of  the  imperial  religion; 
it  ia  not  howcTer  exactly  a  cameo,  bat  a  solid 


llgnid  KEB.  (Cor  Kilfu  ft>ii««),  ABOTI  AEOnOT, 
i.1.  O  Lordr  help  I^rd  Lrol  ConjecUirsllT  refsTml  ta 
Leo  (the  Wlse^  s.d.  BPt-tll.  bol  wlllioiit  Bnffldent  rea- 
son;  It  ii  Jul  poadbk  that  Ifae  geni  mar  bsve  bten  «r- 
nlot  wliUn  Ibe  period  embrierd  In  tbli  work.  See 
B«*h,  r.  I.  O.  a.  Ilea  A  wry  Inwmtliig  gem  is  in- 
sn-ied  In  ■  sanr  plate  (gilt)  of  ibe  ige  ot  Justinian  the 
liral  nailyr  (jirfmiamrri)  Demetrlia  Is  tnToknl  u  ■ 

nlan,  -klugof  ibe  fiumans  upon  earth,"  and  In  itaemiitit 
or  the  pljte.  Jmt  above  a  pictute  of  3L  Dridetrlnii,  "  opere 

Imberbf."  This  may  protablj  be  meant  for  Dmiediiit 
.1-.,  but  as  Ic  XC  (J™.  Cbrlii)  NIKA  (r»^i  occnia 
blgtier  n[^  It  Is  not  rtrj  clear  whether  It  maj  not  be  a 
pDctniiortheSstkiar.  The  ItisertpU.Miliiiiensi  [ngib 
In  Buekh's  C.  l.O.  n.Mil.  (Turn  Uailni'i  papers,  pub- 
Usbd  by  Mat    Ifierifl.  ru.  Xer.  CWI.  *.  31,  no  Rcun*.; 


tott.   Ad  Rgxti 


Gemm.  AatHf.  t.  2,  pp.  2 


GEMS 


e,  meuuriag  nenrly  fonrinchM,  in 
in<  DiDiiocneque  Impdrinle,  shows  bis  bust  vith 
the  pitludiimdntnm  uid  ciiii-a»,os  tb<  latt«T  in  \ 
erou.  Hit  hud  1b  niksd,  and  hi>  eyu  are  niiM 
to  hesTen,  «  on  some  of  b»  cnim.  Fomierlr 
the  omnment  of  the  extremity  of  thf  choii-9t.'\ff 
(15th-ceDtur7  work)  io  U  Salate-ChipellE 
Chsbonillet,  Cat.  n.  287,  who  refers  ta  Morands 
Hi3i.  de  ia  Siinie  Chapelle  da  Palaii,  (p.  56)  lor 
«  figure  of  the  gem  incorporsted  with  the  baton.) 

at  Venice,  represent iog  a  honemaa  spesring  a 
dmgon  with  a  long  lance  teminatitig  in  a  orou 
above  :  he  regards  it  aa  a  reprezeiitatioD  of  a 
Christian  emperor,  conqnering  his  enemies  with 
the  cro*i;  a  alar,  an  emblem  of  Divine  prori- 
•  aeen  above  (7K«. 
9-297).  This  inter- 
ifirmed  by  the  tvpes 
of  certain  coins  of  the  fourth  century,  to  which 
age  this  coin  may  probably  be  assigned. 

The  Merteas-SchHDfFhaus«n  collection  poa- 
aeued  an  agate  intaglio,  which  passed  into  the 
Letureq  cabinet,  eihibiting  a  fsU-fsced  boet  of 
the  emperor  Manritiui,  wearing  the  imperial 
crown  of  the  loner  empire,  and  holding  a  globe, 
on  which  retti  a  Oreek  crou  inacritwd,  D.  K. 
MAVRITIVS  P.  P.  A.  Suppoaed  to  b«  a  work 
of  the  aiith  centnry,  Letureq,  CaM.  n.  210.' 
Tbe  Letnrc(|  cotlection  contained  also  a  green 
jasper  intaglio,  giving  full-faced  portraita  of  Con- 
atani  ll.(crowned)  and  of  hia  son  Constanlioe  IV. 
(PogoDBtus),  both  bearded,  with  a  Greek  croaa 
between  their  buata,  having  a  acorpion  engraved 
on  the  back  in  the  rude  style  of  the  so-called 
Gnottic  gems  (n.  211).  The  aame  collection  in 
fine  had  an  agate  intaglio  bearing  busts  of  Uo  IV. 
and  his  ton  Constantine  VI.  (Flavins),  inscribed, 
D.  K.  LEO  ET  CONSTANTIKVS  P.  P.  A.,  both 
fall-faced  and  crowned,  and  holding  between 
them  a  doable-he  ad  led  crosa  (n.  212>  These 
rare  portraits  of  the  Bjianttne  Caesars,  of  the 
■iith,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuriea,  appear  to  be 
in  the  same  general  style  as  those  which  appear 
on  their  money  (see  Sabatier,  ifonn.  Byt.  pi. 


iiiv.  ili.> 


falls  I 


ought  hardly  t 


be  passed  over  here  in 
intereat  in  helping  to  fii  the  limits  of  gem- 
engrnviug  in  the  West  before  the  age  of  the 
Renaissance.  The  magnificent  gold  cross  of  king 
Lotharios,  said  to  be  of  aboot  the  date  B23,  now 

[ireserred  in  the  treasury  of  the  cathedral  of  Aii- 
a-Chapelle,  ia  remarkable  for  the  variety  of 
gems,  rubies,  sapphires,  amethysts,  and  emeralds 
with  which  its  surface  is  studded.  At  the  in- 
tersectinn  of  the  arms  ia  inserted  a  very  fine 
onyx  cameo  of  Auguatna,  probably  a  contem- 
porary work,  and  jost  below  this  an  oval  Intaglio 
of  rock  crysUl.of  Frankiah  wf"'"  "'   —  


half  wide,  giving  the  b 


of  Lothanua, 


'  Hr.  King,  however,  has  soaie  dooU  abonl  iu  genulae- 
neis  (JnfifHc  (fnu,  pp.  lea.  1S4).  The  Leiurcq  C>blntt 
wa*  sold  tvMmra.SoLbebr.  ^^'V\UnKn.HdKt>lcc.l^ 
1*11,  Ibe  accompanying  calalocnc  ^i;  i:m  di^shc  ta^n^ 
Id  FknciH-b  and  KngUtb. 


UEHft 

"  his  bead  covered  with  a  close-fittiBg  helaiet, 
viih  a  slightly-projecting  frontlet,  like  thse  ot 
the  latest  Roman  period ;  around  the  but  ii  Ibt 
legend,  in  well-formed  Ro-nan  letter*,  -i-  Wt. 
AUIVVA  HLOTHARIVM  BtG."  (figured  in 
Cahier  et  Martin,  ifcT.  li'Arth.  vol.  i.  pi.  iiii. ; 
King's  Ant.  Qema,  p.  305;  King's  Ilandboot  14 
Engrand  Qen.s,  p.  116). 

There  still  remain  to  be  conaidervt  somf  an- 
cient gems  bearing  manifest  traces  of  Christ  iiaitr, 
which  may  be  separately  classed,  mi.,  the  Gsaii'jf 
and  the  Sasaaiiiin. 

Oaeatic  QcTtu. — A  Gnostic  origin  has  bees 
heaitntinglj  assigned  to  one  or  two  gemsalreail; 
Tiientioned,  and  a  great  number  of  gems  allnl 
rruostic  have  been  described  in  Chabooillei'i 
Catalogae.  (See  also  Absasai  in  the  L>ii> 
TIONART  OF  Cl[RlSTIAN  BiooRAmr.)  Of  these, 
A  considerable  number  bear  the  word  ABPA- 
CAH,  more  rarely  (in  iheGreek)  ABPA3AC,  (rari- 
iiusly  written  in  Latin);  and  this  in  itself,  tn 
ihe  judgment  of  some,  proves  a  Gnoatic  origin, 
.fuming  that  Baiilides,  a  Christian  Gnostic  of 
ih.e  •econd  century,  be  the  inventor  of  the  won).' 
as  St.  Jerome  evidently  thought  and  as  »vcnl 
other  Christian  writers  appear  to  intimate  (see 
the  authorities  collected  by  Jahlonski,  OpiK. 
t.  iv.  pp.  82-S6,  and  Bellennaan,  Uthtr  4a 
Oemmm  dtr  AUen  mil  dm  Abraxar-BSilt,  Ert 
.^Sck,  pp.  10-28),  the  nuDieroDs  stooH  on  which 
I  tie  word  is  written  must  either  be  looked  on  u 
Gnostic  or  else  as  derived  through  Gnosticism  to 
other  forms  o(  faith  or  snpent-ition.  The  Ulter 
view  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  the  more  probablF; 

liirmed  into  the  magical  Abrac-adiAm,  passrd 
iirer  to  the  pagans,  and  was  even  employed  in 
Christian  times  until  quite  lately  as  a  charm 
iLgninst  various  forms  of  disease  (Passeii,  Ik 
■irnim.  Basilid.  in  Thru.  Gemm.  Ailri/.  vol.  ii. 
|i.  238,  sqq.;  King  in  Ar,  h.  Juum.  1869,  p.  33; 
Halliwell,  Diet,  of  Arc\aic  Wordt.  a.  v.  Ahroo- 
il^ibra).  Wo  have  Ahraias  occurring  in  connfo 
lion  with  the  names,  lAfl  (Jehovah^  CABAvO, 
AAa>NAl,  and  with  the  titles  or  rvprvseulatiou 
»r  Harpocrates,  Mithras,  Uercnry,  Ac  (see  I'l.'- 
seri,  'I.  a.  be),  but  in  no  single  instance  knona 
lo  the  writer,  thongh  \trj  possibly  such  mir 
^iist,s  does  this  word  occur  on  any  engrar*^ 
stone  in  any  connection  which  can  be  wftlj 
I'liunted  upon  as  Christian,  These  stones  an- 
hiiquently,  aa  well  as  all  others  which  have  bwD 
iilled  Gnostic,  hut  shew  no  manifest  sign  <•< 
i'hristianity    are    passed  over    ia    this    article. 


Tnlljj'  by  ninch  the  gr«it«r  p»rt  sppur  lo 
h-ve  beta  ehsmia.  The  fcltowins  Terj  leantj 
li>t.  hnw«rcr.  of  nDiniitak«*Uj  Chrutlas  genu 
miiv  he  with  Mtns  rwuon  looked  on  u  GdmUc  :— 
(1.)  A  portrsit  of  Chrut,  bosrdlesii,  to  tho 
right  ;  XPICTOT  iboTB, 
■  fish  Dndcmnth.  Figured 
by  RaDu1-Roch«tt«  (T'oUnu 
da  Gitacombet  d»  SofM, 
frontlipkce,  Paria,  1853) 
vho  reg*rdi  it  u  Ouwtle 
(p.  265)  from  ths  origloil 
in  th«  poaaoitoii  of  tha 
mnrquii  de  FortU  d' Urban, 
(otmnlj  in  the  Lajwd 
collection.  The  >t«na  ia 
white  chalcedooj,  the  fbm 
ii  ov»l ;  Mcribed  to  the  aecoiid  or  third  centnrj 
(Mart.  Diet.  p.  40> 

(3.)  ADDlhcT  portrait  vith  the  ume  tjp«  and 
legend,  on  a  truncated  cone  of  «hit«  chalcedony, 
in  the  Bibliothique  Imp^mle  (Chabouillet,  n. 
l;!,lt).  This  gem,  probnblj  of  Eastern  fabric, 
if  considered  to  U  not  Inter  than  the  raidd1«  of 
the  fourth  centurj-,  and  "prasenli  the  eombins- 
tton  of  the  ancient  Orientit  tbrm  and  of  Oreek 
decoration  la  the  Dime  monument"  (King, 
anotlici,  p.  143).  Figured  bj  Ferret,  k.  a.  n. 
47 ;  rery  nimiUr  la  the  preceding, 

tpipbanius  tnakei  it  a  charge  agatiwt  tha 
CarpocratlaBS  that  thej  kept  painted  portraita 
and  itnogea  in  gold  and  lilrer,  and  other  mate- 
rinlt,  which  thej  pretended  to  be  portrait!  of 
Jeius  ( l/atra.  c.  27,  f  6).  Theae  gema,  therafor*, 
maj'  probably  be  the  vork  of  aoma  Onoitic  aact.' 


In  tb«  Ulrlj  dlKOTered  OiuaUc  wvt  endlM   Fiitll. 

bt  rFgirdrd  as  eicluriTeIr  ManoUtn  or  Onmtl 
V/titb,  Kttai  on  AiKitit  caiM.  M-Odi.  awj  Oa 
18-su  King's  Ciiada.  p.  «ti  King  In  Artli.  . 
It*',  pp.  lue-ID)).    From  Itie  nuMi  oT  Um  anxeli 


CEMECEIA*M<Bilm*lbyhlio)occuiilnnon 
nm^Ooiri'  n'tPO  riT.  liennmberolOi 


<S.}  The  ann  betvaen  two  atari,  EICVTC 
XPiiCrVZ.  rABPI^A.]  ANAKIA.  AMEPJ.]  in 
—  Ilsaa  (Paiaeri,  lV<.  Oenm.  Aiirif.  il.  p.  377, 
ie  tha  atone).    Tha  umaa  ot 


Lppello 

magical,  may  well  hare  been  prudnced  by  aoma 
Christian  Onoatic,  perhapa  of  tha  fourth  century, 
hen  limilar  barbaroni  ortbognphy  occnra. 

(4.)  Fonr-wlDgod  deity,  standing  on  a  circle 
formad  by  ■  aarpent,  holding  two  aeeptrea ;  legend 
obliteratad.  R  The  chri.ma  in  Iha  midst  o. 
a  circle  forined  by  a  aerpent  biting  ita  tail. 
Hematit^  In  tha  Bibliothique  Imp^ale  (Cha- 
bouillet,  n.  2178).  The  Egore  Is  ■  good  deal 
t^imilnr  to  one  on  nnother  gem.  bearing  the  in- 
scription ABPAIAC  (Chabouillet,  B.  !17S)( 
the  rerene  showl  It  to  be  tha  work  of  a  Chria- 
tian,  perhapa  of  a  later  Biuilidian. 

(o.)  liw  (Jehorah)  under  the  form  of  a  four- 
winged  mummy,  which  ha*  the  heads  of  a  jackal, 
a  vulltira,  and  a  hawk;  In  the  Held  three  atara, 
Ipgend  effaced;  below  on  a  cartouche,  lAn.  K> 
Trophy  between  a  moaogram  made  np  of  I  and 
N  (posaibly  for  Jeana  of  Naianth)  and  th* 
chrisma;  at  the  base  of  the  trophy  ia  another 
chrisma.  In  the  Bibliothtqua  ImpAlale;  ser- 
pentine (Chabouillet,  n.  2a20> 

Chabouillet  regiida  the  trophy  aa  a  lignra  at 
the  croaa  triumphant,  and  thinks  the  gem  belongs 
to  one  of  tha  Gnastic  secta,  who  eapadaliy  ra- 
rered  the  Sariour. 

LaUr  PtrtioH  and  Saaanian  Oan^.—lbit  [a  a 
claas  of  engrareil  stonea,  which  may  bast  be 
treated  seprately  as  being  of  a  different 
form,  conical  or  hemiapherical,  to  thine  alrsady 
named;  and  bearing  legends,  whan  Irgenda  ara 
present,  in  the  PehievI  chamctcr.    The  fallowing 


to  be  enrlier  than  the  middle  of  tha  fourth  a 
tnry ;  hut  some  appear  to  ba  later. 

(1.)  7Aa  .%n-i>«  </ .i6niA<un.— The  patriarch 
holds  the  knite  to  ahiy  his  eon  tying  on  an  attnr 
(shaped  like  a  Persian  linMlUr);  he  turns  buk 
and  aeei  the  angel  pointing  out  the  ram ;  atripad 
•aidonyi.  Bibl.  Imponale  (Chabouillet.  n.  1330). 
Another  gem,  of  which  Ur.  King  aenda  an  lm< 
preuion,  npresents  an  aged  Jew.  in  tha  field 
a  child :    whether  this  be  the  same  subject  or 

(3.)  Tkt  VuitatiMoftlie  Pirj^Ai.-St.EUiaballi 


slgnirT  la  Hebrew  BUmat  Sua  (Matter,  ■.!.  pp.  V.tt, 
H.F.11  KInc  GKMirt,p.^|■^ 
•  nwnuourassi»nrall<of  IheBsTioiir  wblcbaaiBnl 


et  nr>i^tui'.  '^ame  tsiiiai  ann 


rr  is  mdrly  eniTatnl,  sppamtljtrr 
un  the  bacfe  or  a  tUir  ueknl  eotnelian 
H.  Fonpt,  whkb  bears  ou  Ihs  gtkrr 
Is  ngana  bf  Le  Hlaol.  /naar.  OriL 
1.S1I.  The  realistic  rtprsaoumia 
«  prKedinfrus^cmUaadiittktka 
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lie  Virgin  standing,  joining  hands  ;  star 
reacent  (sun  and  moon)  between  them: 
ri  legend,  characters  connected ;  cornelian ; 
1  collection  (Chabouillet,  n.  1332).  Same 
t  probably,  but  without  legend ;  long  cross 
en  the  figures ;  sard  (King,  Antique  Oems 
Hnga,  ii.  p.  45,  pi.  iv.  n.  13).  The  latter 
s  supposed  by  Mr.  King,  its  owner,  to  be 
signet  of  some  Nestorian  Christian." 

The  Virgin  and  Child.— The  Virgin  Mary 
,  holding  the  infant  Saviour:  Pehlevi  le- 

garnet ;  Biblioth^ue  Imperiale  (Chabou- 
a.  1331).  The  cursive  form  of  the  Pehlevi 
.'ter  indicates  a  late  age,  i.e.  that  it  is 
)ly  of  Nestorian  work  (King,  Handbook, 

I  The  Fish, — Fish  placed  in  the  middle  of 
iristian  monogram,  which  is  formed  of  the 
I  IX  (Jesus  Christ).  Annular  seal ;  cor- 
;  same  collection  (Chabouillet,  n.  1333). 
I  Tfie  Cross. — ^An  elegant  cross  pat^e,  en- 
1  on.  a  seal,  accompanied  by  a  Pehlevi 
I  in  the  latest  character  (B.  Thomas,  Notes 
^'tnian  mint-marks  and  Gems,  with  a  figure ; 
Qnostia,  p.  144), 

ore  bringing  this  account  of  Christian  gems 

lose,  it  remains  to  be  mentioned  that  some 

>m  bear  inscriptions  only,  both  Greek  and 

and  these  may  better  be  named  here  than 

the  article  Inscriptions. 

Qreek  fnscriptions. — ^A  red  jasper  in  the 
h  Museum,  in  an  antique  gold  setting  of 
I  wire,  is  inscribed,  SEOC  BEOT  TIOC 
I,  t.tf.  0  God,  Son  of  God,  guai-d  me !  A 
figured  by  Ficoroni,  has  XPICTOT,  sc. 
f  (Bockh,  C.  I.  0.  n.  9091).  On  a  sar- 
,  published  by  Le  Blnnt,  we  read  — 
DTOC  IHCOTC  MET  EMOT,  t.<r.  Jesus 
;  be  with  me!  (/(/.  n.  9096).  A  broken 
in  the  Copenhagen  Museum,  reads  more 
igth  to  the  same  effect  (^Td,  9095).  An 
3tion  on  a  gem  published  by  Quaranta,  at 
s,  whose  date,  though  uncertain,  may  be  sus- 
1  to  be  late,  very  possibly  later  than  the 

embraced  by  this  work,  reads,  lACH^ 
[APACTAeHTI  I  EMOI  KAI  TOIC  EP- 
I  MOT  KAI  AOC  MOI  XAPIN,  i,e,  0 
1,  aid  me  and  my  works,  and  grant  me  grace ! 
099).  A  few  other  unimportant  gems  bear 
Hions,  sometimes  in  raised  letters,  which 
probably  be  Christian,  such  as  MAPIA 
IC  nOAAOIC  ETECIN,  and  the  like  (see 
I.  nos.  9104-9106). 

I  Latin  Inscriptions.  —  The  acclamation 
S  IN  DEO  occurs  (varied)  on  several 
red  stones,  figured  by  Ficoroni  {Gemm. 
Lit.  tabb.  vii.  zi. ;  Martigny,  Diet.  p.  8) ; 
ave  ahw  MAXSENTI  VIVAS  TVIS  F. 
tm  tuis  feliciter).  (Perret,  vol.  iv.  t.  xvi. 
;  Martigny,  u.  s.Y  On  a  cameo  sard  found 
Christian  grave  we  read  ROXANE  D. 
»),  B  (bene),  QVESQVAS  {'luiescai),  (Buon- 
,  Vetr.  Omit.  p.  170,  t.  24).  Occasionally 
iscription  is  figured  in  metal  ro'ind  tlie 
as  in  a  gold  ring  inscribed  VIVAS  IN  DKO 
LI,  found  in  the  Soane,  the  stone  of  which 
: ;  supposed  to  be  of  the  third  or  fourth 

is  gem  bears   three    heads,  doabilcM  those  of 
tiUH  and   his  famWy:   M  doei  tio\  «Xv\s\V?  l«\\ 
this  section,  \nit  \b  placed  bwro  Vi  w.c«aiY%»^  v\^^ 
niiUr  acclamationa. 


century  (Le  Blant,  Inscr.  ChrA.  de  &t  Oamle. 
tom.  i.  p.  64,  pi.  n.  6).  It  was  not  oneommoB 
from  the  sixth  century  onwards  for  signet  rings, 
both  in  stone  and  metal,  to  be  marked  with  the 
owner's  name  in  monogram.  Avitus,  bishop  of 
Vienne,  had  such  a  signet  in  iron;  and  a  red 
jasper  of  the  Lower  empire,  in  the  Bosanqaet 
collection,  reads,  ANTONINVS,  in  monogram, 
which  may  not  improbably  be  Christian  (King, 
Handbook,  p.  107).  One  of  the  earliest  episcopal 
gems  extant  is  probably  one  which  was  found  at 
Villaverde  in  Spain,  set  in  a  bronze  ring,  inscribed 
FEBRVARiVS  |  EPiSCOPVS  (the  stone  is  not 
specified);  it  may  in  all  likelihood  be  referred 
to  the  Visigothic  period  (Hiibner,  Inscr.  Hispan. 
Christ,  n.  205).  The  series  may  fitly  close  with 
a  red  cameo  gem,  preserved  in  the  public  library 
at  Madrid,  reading  in  three  lines,  the  text  of 
Joh.  xix.  36.  OS  NON  COMINVEXIS  ES  (sic) 
£0.  (Hubner,  u.  s.  n.  208). 

The  preceding  enumeration,  though  profess- 
edly incomplete,  is  more  full,  it  is  believed, 
than  any  hitherto  published;  the  great  rarity 
of  Christian  gems  renders  an  apology  for  a  de- 
tailed catalogue  unnecessary.  A  few  words  id 
conclusion  on  the  materials  and  the  style  of  art 
and  uses  of  these  gems.  The  most  usual  material 
is  the  sard,  of  which  the  cornelian  *  is  only  an 
inferior  form,  and  the  allied  stones,  the  onrx, 
sardonyx,  and  chalcedony ;  next  to  these  in  point 
of  number  may  b^  placed  other  kindred  stonirs, 
the  jaspers,  whether  red,  green,  or  black.  Some- 
times the  stone  is  heliotrope  (or  bloodstone X 
niccolo,  crystal,  amethyst,  plasma,  emerald,  ojol, 
lapis  lazuli,  serpentine,  and,  very  rarely,  sapphire. 
Garnet  is  occasionally  found,  a  stone  in  which 
the  Sassanian  gem-engravings  are  often  formed, 
and  among  these  we  have  a  Christian  example. 
The  hematite  is  especially  the  material  on  which 
i\i\i  syuoretistic  designs,  commonly  called  Gnobtic, 
are  engraved ;  and  one  of  the  few  Christian  gems 
of  that  class  in  this  enumeration  is  of  that 
material. 

In  engravings  which  range  in  all  likelihood 
from  the  second  to  the  ninth  century  *  (and  some 
of  those  here  mentioned,  being  of  uncertain 
date,  may  be  later  even  than  that),  we  mnsx 
expect  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  amoant 
of  variation  in  the  style  and  excellence  of  the 
workmanship.  When  the  work  is  fine,  the  fact 
has  been  recorded,  if  known  to  the  writer.  Mooh 
more  commonly  the  work  is  mediocre.     **Tbe 


*  These  are  not  well  dlKtingaisbed  In  the  preoedinfc 
enumeratiou ;  the  nomendatare  here  adopted  Is  that  of 
the  author  who  names  the  gem ;  and  this  remark  mast  be 
extended  to  the  uther  stones  mentioned.  For  mach  ta* 
formation  in  a  small  space  <m  the  materials  of  pva 
Prof.  Story  Maskelyne's  /ttlrochic^Mm  to  the  MarVmvm^ 
Gems  (pp.xxvll.-zxxvi.  1870),  may  be  oonsalted ;  as  veil 
as  Mr.  King's  elaborate  work  on  I*neioiu  Stones  vtd 
(wems,  London,  1865. 

r  It  is  bat  rarely  that  anything  save  the  work  of  tbe 
stone  Itself  supplies  date  for  ooi\)ectorinR  itj»  agf.  How- 
ever the  fine  emerald  bearing  a  fish,  dev^ribed  abort, 
is  enclueed  in  an  hejcagonal  gold  setting,  which  Mr.  iitTtf 
calls  "  a  pattern  announcing  for  date  the  early  yean»  ol 
the  third  century"  (^tntigiw  Gtwu  and  Rings,  ii  »). 
De  BoRsi  adi|ilts  the  great  diflkulty  of  fixing  the  acy  o< 
Chriatian  gems,  but  thinks  that  a  good  nyiny  of  xinf* 
-wVvVch  boar  the  flxh  (type  or  legend)  and  ancfaor  are  of 
>i)cke  \Qi^tCDk«Mi^\>^^inx^tV!aKnoae  being  later  (in  Pfira'k 
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g^  exhibited  in  early  Christian  gems  is  almost 
inyarinbly  of  a  low  order/*  observes  Mr.  Fort- 
num ;  "  Ihcy  were  for  the  most  part  the  pro- 
duction of  a  period  of  decadence.  The  greater 
number  have  been  cut  by  means  of  the  wheel. 
Heaco  arises  nn  additional  difficulty  in  di«tin- 
ruishinjj  the  genuine  from  the  false.  Their 
r^ide  workmanship  is  easy  to  copy  with  the  same 
instrument  as  that  with  which  they  were  cut; 
anti(iue  stones  are  abundant  at  hand,  and  Roman 
artists  are  apt  and  facile  in  imitation  **  {Arch, 
Jvurn.  1871,  p.  292). 

By  much  the  greater  part  of  the  gems  men- 
tioned were  used  for  Hnger-rings,  thone  in  intaglio 
hayng  also  employed  as  seals.  Others,  however, 
cs{)ociaIIy  the  Gnostic,  were  amulets,  and  carried 
.^bout  the  person,  suspended  or  otherwise,  as 
charms.  The  larger  camei,  of  the  Byzantine 
)>eriod,  ap])ear  to  have  been  made  for  the  purpose 
of  decorating  church  plate  or  other  ecclesiastical 
objects.  (Martigny,  Des  anneaux  chez  tea  pre- 
viicp-s  Chrtfliens  et  dc  Vanneau  episcopal  en  par- 
ticuliery  Macon,  1858 ;  Fortnum  in  Arch,  Joum, 
1869  and  1871 ;  Early  Christian  Finger-rings; 
and  King,  Antique  Gems  and  Rings,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
24-:J7  {Early  Christian  Olyptic  Art%  Lend.  1872, 
as  well  as  his  earlier  books  referred  to  above.f 
Much  information  also  is  to  be  gleaned  from 
various  catalogues  of  gems  and  other  books, 
to  which  reference  is  niade  in  the  above  works 
and  in  this  paper.)  [C.  B.] 

GKXERALIS.    [Victor  (U).] 

GENEROSA.    [Sciluta.] 

GENEROSUS.    [Scillita.] 

(iENESIUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Diocletian;  commemorated  Ang.  25 
(Mart.  Horn,  Vet.^  Adonis,  Usuardi);  Aug,  24 
{Mart.  Hieron.,  Cal.  Allatii  et  Frontonis). 

(2)  Martyr,  of  Aries  (circa  A.D.  303) ;  comme- 
morated Aug.  25  {Mart.  Ilieron.^  Horn.  Vet.,  Ado- 
nis, Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GENETHLIA.    [Calendar;  Feshval.] 

GENETHLIACI,  says  Augustine,  who  con- 
demns all  such  arts  {De  Doc,  Christ,  ii.  21), 
were  so  aillcd  on  account  of  their  founding  their 
))redirtions  on  the  planets  which  ruled  a  man's 
birthday  {y*vi$kia) ;  a  more  common  name  was 
Ifitheinatici  [AffrROLOQERS ;  DiviNATiON].  He 
again  refers,  in  the  Confessions  {iv.  3;  vii.  6)^ 
to  the  folly  and  impiety  of  sapponing  that  a 
nian*K  vices  were  attribntable  to  th«  fact  that 
the  planets  Venus,  Mars,  or  Saturn  preidded  over 
his  birth.  The  passage  relating  to  this  matter 
given  in  the  Decree  of  Gratian  (caoaa  26,  qo. 
4,  c.  1  )  as  from  Augustine,  is  in  fact  from 
Kabaiius  Maurus  De  Mag,  Prtiestuj,,  and  was 
by  him  compiled  mainly  from  Augustine  and 
Isidore.  In  another  passage  of  Augustine 
(Conff.  iv.  3,  quoted  in  De-ret.  can.  26.  qu.  2, 
c.  8)  Gratian  seems  to  have  read  **  planetarios '* 
for  the  "  pianos  "  of  recent  editions.  All  augurs, 
aruApices,  mathematici,  and  other  impostors  of 
that  kind    were   condemned   by  a  law  of  Con- 


ff To  the  Uuit-n*m"d  author  the  writer  fa  deeply  in- 
debtM  fur  iroprehsion*  of  several  gems  and  for  the  Uan  of 
his  t)t«ntifal  plates  for  the  pre»ent  article:  tbev  ••« 
drift  Arn,  like  all  the  others  («lu>n  not  copied  tromoCber 
bookjt),  to  twice  the  dmmefKr  of  the  origlBala. 


stantius,  A.D.  357  {Code,  lib.  v. ;  J)e  Malejicis  et 
Mathematu'is,  in  Van  Espen,  Jus  Ecdeaiasticwn^ 
p.  iii.  tit.  ir.  cc  12-14).  [0.] 

GENIUS  OF  THE  EMPEROR.     In  the 

early  centuries  of  the  church,  one  of  the  tests 
by  which  Christiana  were  detected  was,  to  re- 
quire them  to  make  oath  **  by  the  genius  or  the 
fortune  of  the  emperor;"  an  oath  which  the 
Christians,  however  willing  to  pray  for  kings, 
constantly  refused  at  savouring  of  idolatry. 
Thua  Polycarp  (Euseb.  //.  E,  iv.  15,  §  18)  was 
required  to  swear  by  the  fortune  (r^x^O  ^^ 
Caesar.  And  Satuminus  {Ada  Martt.  Scillit, 
c.  1,  in  Ruinart,  p.  86,  2nd  ed.)  adjured  Speratus, 
one  of.  the  martyrs  of  Scillita,  "  tantum  jura 
per  genium  regis  nostri ;  **  to  which  he  replied 
'*  Ego  imperatoris  mundi  genium  nesdo." 

Minndos  Felix  {Octavius,  c  29)  reprobates 
the  deification  of  the  emperor,  and  the  heathen 
practice  of  swearing  by  his  *'  genius  "  or  *'  dae- 
mon;" and  Tertullian  {Apol.  c.  32)  says  that, 
although  Christians  did  not  swear  by  the  genius 
of  the  Caesars,  they  swore  by  a  more  august 
oath,  **  per  salutem  eorum."  We  do  not,  says 
Origen  (c.  Celsum,  bk.  8,  p.  421,  Spencer),  swear 
by  the  emperor's  fortune  {r^xv^  fiaffiX4t»s),  any 
more  than  by  other  reputed  deities;  for  (as 
some  at  least  think)  they  who  swear  by  his 
fortune  swear  by  his  daemon,  and  Christians 
would  die  rather  than  take  such  an  oath  (Bing- 
ham's Anti'iuities,  xvi.  vii.  7).  [C] 

GENII.    [Fresco,  p.  693.] 

GENOFEVA  or  GENOVEFA,  virgin- 
saint,  of  Paris  (f  circa  514  a.d.);  commemorated 
Jan.  3  (Mart.  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi) ;  transla- 
tion Oct.  28  (Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  O.] 

GENTILLY,  COUNCIL  OF  {Gentaiacens$ 
Concilium),  held  a.d.  767,  at  Qentilly,  near 
Paris,  but  authentic  records  of  its  proceedings 
are  wanting.  Annalists  of  the  next  age  say  that 
it  was  assembled  by  Pepin  to  consider  a  twofold 
question  thiit  had  arisen  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  churches  respecting  the  Trinity  and 
the  images  of 'the  saints  {Pcriz,  i.  144).  Quite 
possibly  the  iconoclastic  coundl  of  Constanti- 
nople, A.D.  754,  may  have  been  discussed  there, 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  the  dispute  between 
the  two  churches  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  commenced  as  yet.  The  letter  of 
pope  Paul  to  Pepin  (Mansi,  xii.  614)  is  much  too 
?ague  to  be  relied  on,  and  what  embassies  are 
neorded  to  have  covne  from  the  east  in  his  reign 
are  still  les»  to  the  purpose  {I'lid,  p.  677 ;  comp. 
Pagi,  ad  Baron,  a.d.  766,  n.  3>  [E,  S.  Ff.] 

G  ENUFI.ECTENTE8.    [Penitents.] 

GENUFI  J:XI0N,  PROSTRATION,  ETC. 

The  early  Christians  used  five  diflerent  postures 
in  their  worship.  They  ^tood  upright,  or  with 
the  head  and  back  Wut  forward,  they  knelt  on 
both  knees,  and  they  prostrated  themselves  at 
length  {prostnito  omni  corpore  in  terra  ;  said  of 
penitents  at  their  reconciliation,  Sacram.  Oelaa. 
lib.  i.  nn.  xvi.  xxxviii.  in  Litunj.  lioui.  Vet.  Mu- 
rat.  tom.  i.  coll.  504,  .")r>0). 

Standing  had  been  the  more  common  posture 
in  prayer  among  the  Jews  (Neh.  ix.  2—4 ;  St. 
Matt.  vi.  5;  St.  Luke  xviii.  11,  13);  but  they 
knelt  (2  Chron.  vi.  13  ;  Dan.  vi.  10;  Exra  is.  5) 
and  prostrated  themselves  al:jc  (Num.  xiT.  5; 
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jMh.T.  U;  1  Kings  xviii.  39,  &c.);  »>id  the  first 
converts  to  the  gospel  imported  their  former 
customs  into  the  church.  Thus  Stephen  knelt 
III  his  last  prayer  (Acts  vii.  60);  St.  Peter  knelt 
when  he  besought  God  for  the  life  of  Dorcas  (ix. 
40) ;  St.  Paul,  when  at  Ephesus  he  prayed  for 
the  elders  (xx.  36) ;  the  brethren'  at  Tyre  and 
their  wives  and  children  knelt  with  him  on 
the  shore,  when  he  left  them  to  go  to  Jerusalem 
(xxi.  5).  In  the  language  of  the  same  apostle, 
**  bowing  the  knee  "  to  &)d  is  synonymous  with 
**  praying  "  to  him  (Eph.  iii.  14).  The  Christian 
knelt  in  prayer  more  than  the  unconverted 
Jew ;  and  this  was  natural,  for  the  greater  know- 
ledge of  God  produced  a  stronger  sense  of  un- 
worthiness,  and  thus  led  to  more  marked  and 
frequent  expressions  of  humility  in  drawing  nigh 
to  him.  *'The  bending  of  the  knees  is  as  a  token 
of  penitence  and  sorrow "  (Cassian.  Coii.  xxi.  c 
XX.  p.  795).  This  was  the  recognised  principle, 
and  it  ruled  the  occasions  on  which  the  posture 
was  employed.  **  The  knee,"  says  St.  Ambrose, 
**  is  made  flexible,  by  which,  beyond  other  mem- 
bers, the  offence  of  the  Lord  is  mitigated,  wrath 
appeased,  grace  called  forth  "  (^Hexaemenm,  lib. 
vi.  c.  ix.  n.  74). 

Before  we  proceed  it  should  be  explained  that 
the  early  church  made  no  distinction  in  language 
between  *' kneeling"  and  ** prostration."  It  is 
evident  that  men  did  not  kneel  upright,  but 
threw  themselves  more  or  less  forward,  so  that 
the  posture  might  have  either  name.  Some- 
times indeed  they  so  supported  themselves  by 
putting  their  hands  or  arms  on  the  ground,  that 
**  kneeling"  was  a  position  of  rest  compared  with 
standing.  Thus  Cassian  complains  that  some 
western  monks,  when  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
**  often  wished  that  same  bowing  of  the  limbs 
(which  he  ex])ressly  calb  genu  flectere)  to  be 
prolonged,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  prayer 
as  of  refreshment"  {Instit.  lib.  ii.  c.  7).  The 
same  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
the  third  class  of  public  penitents  were  indiffe- 
rently called  kneelers  or  prostrators,  were  sa>d 
either  y6yu  kXIv^iv^  genujiecterej  or  inrowiwrtty,  se 
anbatemere.  Thus  in  a  canon  made  at  Neocaesarea 
in  Pontus  about  A.D.  314,  we  read,  can.  v.,  **  Let 
a  catechumen  ....  who  has  fallen  into  sin,  if  he 
be  a  kneeler  {y6pv  Kkiyuy)^  become  a  hearer." 
Similarly  the  eighty-second  canon  of  the  so-called 
fourth  council  of  Carthage  held  in  398 :  "  Let 
penitents  (the  prostrators  were  especially  so 
called)  kneel  even  on  days  of  relaxation."  But 
the  same  class  were  far  more  frequently  described 
as  prostrators.  For  example,  in  the  eleventh 
canon  of  Nicaea,  a.d.  325,  it  is  decreed  that  cer- 
tain ofienders  "  shall  be  prostrators  {{nrowt<rovy- 
Toi)  for  seven  years."  (Compare  can.  xii. ;  Ckmc, 
Ancyr.  cann.  iv.  v.  &c  ;  Greg.  Thaum.  viii.  ix. ; 
Basil,  ad  AmphilocK  Ivi.  Ivii.  &c. ;  and  many 
others.)  A  more  direct  piece  of  evidence  comes 
from  the  7th  century.  Pseudo-Dionysius  (^De 
Ecctea.  J/ierarch,  c.  v.  sed.  iii.  §  2,  tom.  i.  p.  364) 
says  that  **  the  approach  to  the  Divine  altar  and 
the  proatration  (of  candidates  for  holy  orders) 
intimates  to  all  who  are  admitted  to  priestly 
functions  that  they  must  entirely  submit  their 
personal  life  to  God,  from  whom  their  consecration 
comes,"  &c. ;  whereupon  his  scholiast  Maximus, 
A.D.  645,  explains  "prostration"  to  mean  "  kneel- 
ing "  (p.  375).  So  in  the  West,  as  late  as  the 
!)th  century,  in  the  same  canon,  "  fixis  in  terram 
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genibus "  and  **  humiliter  in  terram  prosteni  * 
iC^nc,  Turon,  a.d.  813,  can.  37)  are  employed 
to  describe  the  same  posture.  Other  indicatioos 
of  similar  usage  will  be  observed  in  some  passages 
below. 

Kneeling  or  prostration  was  probably  the 
general  posture  of  the  early  Chri^itians  in  prayer 
not  regulated  by  public  authority.  Thus  Cle- 
mens Romanus,  in  a  general  exhortation,  **  Let 
us  fall  down  before  the  Lord,  and  beseech  Him 
with  tears,"  &c  {Epiat.  i.  tid  Cor.  c  48).  When 
St.  Ignatius  prayed  for  the  churches  before  his 
martyrdom,  it  was  *^cum  genuflexione  omnium 
fratrum "  (^Marttftium  S.  Ign.  c.  ▼i.)L  Hennas 
represents  himself,  before  his  first  vision,  **  kneel- 
ing down  and  beginning  to  pray  to  God  and  con- 
fess his  sins"  (lib.  i.  via.  i,  §  1).  Hegesippus, 
A.D.  170,  relates  that  St.  James  the  Just  ^  Uiied 
to  enter  the  temple  alone,  and  to  be  found  lying 
on  his  knees  (Ktifityos  M  rots  y6yeurtf*  (Euseb. 
hist.  EccL  lib.  ii.  c.  xxiii.).  He  adds  that  his 
knees  from  continual  kneeling  became  callous 
liktf  those  of  a  camel.  When  Ensebins  relates 
the  story  of  the  Melitine  legion  in  the  Mar- 
comannic  war,  about  174,  he  says  of  the  Christian 
soldiers,  '*  They  put  their  knees  on  the  ground, 
as  our  custom  is  in  prayer"  {/bid.  lib.  v.  c  v.). 
TertuUian,  having  referred  to  the  same  event 
some  sixteen  years  after  its  occurrence,  asks, 
**  When  have  not  even  droughts  been  driven 
away  by  our  kneelings  and  fiutings?"  (Ad 
ScofnUaiiiy  c  iv.).  We  read  in  the  Life  of  St. 
Cyprian,  by  Pontius  his  deacon,  that  on  his  way 
to  death  he  ^  knelt  on  the  earth,  and  prostrated 
himself  in  prayer  to  God  "  (  Vita  Opp,  praelixa). 
Eusebius  tells  us  that  Constantino  the  Great 
used  "^  at  stated  times  every  day,  shutting  him- 
self up  in  secret  closets  of  his  palace,  there  to 
couverse  alone  with  God,  and  falling  on  his  knees 
to  ask  importunately  for  the  things  whereof  he 
had  need  "  ( Vita  Cutiatcmt.  lib.  iv.  c  xxii.).  lu 
his  last  illness,  "  kneeling  on  the  ground,  he  w.i.< 
a  suppliant  to  God,"  &c.  (/^td  c.  Ixi.).  Gregorv 
Nazianzen,  speaking  of  his  sister's  habit«  of  devia- 
tion, mentions  **  the  bowing  of  her  knees  become 
callous,  and  as  it  were  grown  to  the  ground** 
{Orat.  viii.  §  13.  Compare  St.  Jerome  in  Kpisf. 
ad  Marcellain  de  Aaella),  Augustine,  relating  a 
miraculous  answer  to  prayer  in  the  healing  of 
a  sick  person,  says,  *'  While  we  were  fixing  our 
knees  and  laying  ourselves  on  the  ground  (terme 
incumbentibus)  in  the  usual  manner,  he  tiuDg 
himself  forwaixl,  as  if  thrown  heavily  down  by 
some  one  pushing  him,  and  began  to  pray."  kc 
{De  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  xxii.  c  viii.  §  2).  Ebewhere 
the  same  father,  speaking  of  private  prayer, 
says,  "They  who  pray  do  with  the  members 
of  their  body  that  which  befits  suppliants,  when 
they  fix  their  knees,  stretch  forth  their  hands,  or 
even  prostrate  themselves  on  the  ground"  {Ue 
Curd  pro  Mortuia,  c  v.).  Only  in  this  last  |iassa^, 
it  will  be  observed,  are  kneeling  and  prostration 
distinguished  from  each  other. 

But  the  early  Christians  knelt  or  prostrated 
themselves  as  each  chose,  in  the  stated  common 
worship  of  the  church  also.  Thus  Arnobins :~ 
**  To  Him  (i.  e.  Christ)  we  all  by  custom  prostrate 
ourselves :  Him  with  united  (collatis)  prayers  we 
adore"  {Adv.  Qent.  lib.  i.  a  27).  Epiphamns: 
**The  church  commands  ns  to  send  up  prayers 
to  God  without  ceasing,  with  all  frequency,  and 
earnest  supplications,  and  kneeling   on  the  ap- 
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fwintet]  days,  hj  night  and  in  the  dajr,  and  in 
•oniti  places  they  celebrate  si^naxes  even  on  the 
sabbath/*  &c.  (De  Fide,  §  24>  St.  Jerome  says 
that  it  is  according  to  '*  ecclesiastical  custom  to 
bend  the  knee  to  Christ  "(Comm.  in  Taai,  c.  xIf. 
V.  23).  St.  Chrysostom  {Horn,  xTiii.  in  2  Cor. 
viii.  24),  of  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion : — "  Again,  after  we  have  shut  out  from  the 
sAci*ed  ])recincts  those  who  cannot  partake  of  the 
Holy  Table,  there  must  be  another  kind  of  prayer, 
and  we  all  in  like  manner  lie  on  the  floor  (6fioims 
iv*  Mt^ous  KtlfAfOa),  and  all  in  like  manner  rise 
up."  We  understand  this  better  on  a  reference 
to  the  liturgy  in  the  so-called  Apostolical  Con" 
stit'tiuns.  There  we  find  (lib.  viii.  c.  ix.  Coteler. 
torn.  i.  p.  396)  that  the  **  first  prayer  of  the 
faithful  '*  was  said  by  all  kneeling,  the  deacon 
crying  out,  **  Let  us,  the  faithful,  all  kneel." 
During  the  rest  of  the  liturgy  all  stood. 

At  other  times  of  service  the  rule  was  for  all 
to  kneel  in  prayer,  except  on  Sundays  and  be- 
tween Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  Few  customs 
are  more  frequently  mentioned  by  early  writers, 
and  none  perhaps  more  frequently  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  age  of  the  apostles.  The  earliest 
witness  is  Irenaeus,  in  a  fragment  of  his  work  on 
Ka^ster  preserved  in  the  **  Questions  and  Answers 
to  the  Orthodox,"  Qttaest.  115,  ascribed  to  Justin 
Martyr.  Irenaeus  traced  it  to  the  apostles.  In 
answer  to  a  question  respecting  the  reason  and 
origin  of  the  custom,  tbe  latter  writer  says, 
**  Since  it  behoved  us  always  to  remember  both 
our  own  fall  into  sins  and  the  grace  of  our  Christ 
through  which  we  have  arisen  fh>m  the  (all, 
therefore  our  kneeling  on  the  six  days  is  a  sign 
of  our  fall  into  sins,  but  our  not  kneeling  on  the 
Lord's  day  is  a  sign  of  the  rising  again,  through 
which,  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  we  have  been 
delivered  from  our  sins  and  from  death,  their 
due,  now  itself  put  to  death."  Ibid,  Other  wit- 
nesses are  TertuUian,  speaking  both  of  Sunday 
and  the  paschal  season  {De  Cor.  Mil,  c  iii. ; 
similarly,  De  Orat,  c.  xxiii.);  Peter  of  Alex- 
andria, A.D.  301,  can.  xv.  of  Sunday  only.  The 
council  of  Nicaea,  325,  both  of  Sunday  and  the 
days  of  Pentecost,  can.  xx. ;  St.  Hilary,  also  of 
the  "  Week  of  Weeks  "  and  the  Lord's  day  both 
{Prolog,  in  Psalm,  §  12),  who  refers  it  to  the 
apostles.  His  expression  is,  **So  one  worships 
with  bis  body  prostrated  on  the  ground."  Epi- 
phanius,  also  of  both  (De  Fide,  §  22>  St.  Basil, 
of  both,  as  an  apostolical  tradition  (Z>tf  Spiritu 
."^ancto,  c.  Ixvi.,  al.  xxvii.).  St.  Jerome,  likewise 
of  both  {Dyil.  contr.  LwAferianos,  c.  iv.);  and 
again,  of  the  fifty  days,  in  Prooenu  in  Ep,  ad 
Kph.y  **  W^e  neither  bend  the  knee  nor  bow  our- 
selves to  the  ground."  St.  Augustine,  after 
giving  the  Scriptural  reason,  says,  *'0n  this 
account  both  are  fasts  relaxed  [during  the 
paschal  quinquagesima]  and  we  pray  standing, 
which  is  a  sign  of  the  resurrection,  whence  also 
the  same  is  observed  at  the  altar  on  all  Lord's 
days."  (  Ap.  Iv.  ad  Janitor,  c  xv.  n.  28.  Compare 
c.  xvn.  n.  32.)  From  St.  Maximns  of  Turin, 
A.D.  422,  we  learn  the  same  facts  and  the  reason 
{Horn.  iii.  De  PetUec.).  Cassian,  ▲.D.  424,  men- 
tions the  restriction  on  kneeling  at  those  times 
(Instit.  lib.  ii.  c  xviii. ;  Collat,  zxi.  c  zx.).  In 
the  collection  of  canons  put  forth  by  Martin,  a 
Pannonian  by  birth,  but  bishop  of  Bracara  in 
Spain,  A.D.  560,  the  same  prohibition  occurs, 
borrowed  from  a  Greek  or  oriental  source  (can. 


Ivii.)  His  words  are,  ^'non  prostrati,  nee  ham! 
liati."  The  90th  canon  of  the  Trullan  council, 
held  at  Constantinople  in  691,  forbids  kneeling 
"  from  the  evening  entrance  of  the  priests  to  the 
altar  on  Saturday  until  the  next  evening  on  the 
Lord's  day."  The  council  does  not  mention  the 
longer  period,  and  its  object  seems  to  have  been 
merely  to  settle  the  hours  at  which  the  obser- 
vance should  begin  and  end. 

From  the  fact  that  the  20th  canon  of  Nicaea 
is  not  found  in  the  abridgement  of  canons  by 
Ruffinus  (Bist.  EocL  lib.  x.  c  v.),  nor  in  an 
ancient  codex  supposed  to  be  the  authorised  col- 
lection of  the  church  of  Rome,  Quesnel  (^Diu. 
x'ii.,  at  the  end  of  St.  Leo's  WorkSy  c.  v.)  supposed 
that  the  custom  of  not  kneeling  on  Sunday,  Itc 
was  never  received  at  Rome.  See  Routh,  Opu»» 
ctUOf  torn.  ii.  p.  444,  or  Beliquiae  Sacrae,  torn.  It. 
p.  75,  ed.  2.  We  find,  however,  that  the  prohi- 
bition was  enforced  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Krankish  princes  after  they  had  imposed  the 
Roman  office  on  their  subjects.  Those  times 
were  excepted  from  the  general  order  for  kneel- 
ing at  prayer  made  by  the  third  council  of  Tours, 
A.D.  813,  can.  37.  It  was  forbidden  by  a  capitu- 
lary of  Louis  the  Godly,  A.D.  817  (Cb/wT.  Jieg, 
Drone,  tom.  ii.  coL  586,  cap.  Ii.)  during  ''the 
Pentecost  week."  Rabanus  Maunis,  also,  at 
Ments,  A.D.  847,  says,  as  if  vouching  for  a  present 
fact,  **  On  those  days  the  knees  are  not  bent  in 
prayer."  *'  On  the  Lord's  day  we  pray  standing  " 
(De  Inda,  Cler,  lib.  ii.  cc.  41-2).  It  is  very 
improbable,  therefore,  that  the  custom  was  not 
known  and  observed  at  Rome. 

In  all  the  ancient  liturgies  except  the  Roman, 
if,  indeed,  that  be  an  exception  (see  Scudamore's 
Noiitia  Euchariatioa,  p.  579X  the  bishop  gave  a 
blessing  before  the  communion.  In  all  but  the 
Clementine  this  was  preceded  by  a  monition  from 
the  deacon:  e.g,j  in  St.  James  and  St.  Basil, 
'*  Let  us  bow  down  our  heads  onto  the  Lord ; " 
in  St.  Chrysostom,  ^  Bow  down  yoor  heads  unto 
the  Lord"  {LUurg,  FP,,  pp.  32,  66,  102);  in 
St.  Mark,  **^  Bow  your  heads  to  Jesus  Christ  ** 
(Renand.  tom.  i.  p.  160);  in  the  Mozarabic, 
"Humiliate  vos  benedictioni "  {Miasale,  Leslie, 
pp.  6,  246);  in  a  Roman  Ordo,  early,  but  of  un- 
certain date,  "Humiliate  vos  ad  benedictionem  " 
(Ord.  ri.  1 11,  Mm,  Hal,  tom.  ii.  p.  75).  Several 
liturgies  had  a  benediction  after  the  communion 
also,  for  which  the  people  bowed  themselves. 
In  some,  indeed,  the  deacon  here  repeated  his 
direction.  See  St.  James  {LU,  PP,  p.  39) ;  the 
Greek  Alexandrine  of  St  Basil  and  of  St.  Cyril 
(Renaud.  tom.  i.  pp.  85,  125).  In  Egypt,  for  thu 
reason,  benedictions  were  usually  called  **  Prayers 
of  Inclination,"  or  "  Of  Bowing  the  Head  "  (Re- 
naud. «.  9,  pp.  35,  36,  50,  77,  &c.).  The  same 
gesture,  similarly  bidden  by  the  deacon,  was  em- 
ployed in  other  parts  of  the  service.  See  St. 
James,  w.  s.  p.  9,  and  Renaud.  u.  s.  pp.  77,  79, 
105,  &c  In  particular,  the  catechumens  bowed 
while  the  prayer  proper  to  them  was  said  before 
their  dismissal.  Thus  the  deacon,  in  St.  Basil 
and  in  St.  Chrysostom :  "  Ye  catechumens,  bow 
down  your  heads  unto  the  Lord  "  (Ztt.  PP.,  pp. 
48,  87).  The  Malabar :  <  Incline  your  heads  for 
the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  receive  the  blessing  " 
{Hist,  Eocl,  Malab.  Raulin,  p.  304). 

Two  sermons  of  Caesarins,  bishop  of  Aries, 
A.D.  602,  illustrate  our  subject,  as  regards  the 
habits  of  the  people,  in  a  graphic  maaaer  v— >"  V 
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iBtrMt  and  admonish  you,  dearest  brethxen,  that 
ms  often  as  prayer  is  said  by  the  clergy  at  the 
altar,  or  prayer  is  bidden  by  the  deacon,  ye  faith- 
fully jow,  not  your  hearts  only,  but  your  bodies 
also ;  for  when  I  often,  as  I  ought,  and  heedfuUy 
take  notice,  as  the  deacon  cries,  '  Let  us  bend  our 
knees,'  I  see  the  greater  part  standing  like  up- 
right columns."  "Let  it  not  be  grievous  to 
him,  who  from  some  weakness  cannot  bend  his 
knees,  either  to  bow  his  back  or  incline  his  head." 
Again :  **  In  like  manner  I  admonish  you  of  this, 
dearest  brethren,  that  as  often  as  the  deacon 
shall  proclaim  that  ye  ought  to  bow  yourselves 
for  the  benediction,  ye  faithfully  incline  both 
btKiies  and  heads ;  because  the  benediction, 
though  given  to  you  through  man,  is  yet  not 
given  from  man."  (Serm,  Cues,  Ixxzv.  §§  1,  5 ; 
Sim.  Ixxxiv.  §§  1,  2.) 

The  priest  himself  often  inclined  hb  head 
during  the  prayers.  (See  St.  James,  u.  s.  pp.  7, 
13,  17,  &c.,  and  St.  Mark,  ti.  a.  pp.  150,  153.) 
Many  observances  of  this  kind  are  lost  to  us 
from  the  want  of  rubrics  in  th«  ancient  liturgies, 
or  from  their  incompleteness.  This  is  especudly 
the  case  with  those  of  the  West ;  but  there  is  one 
Ordo  of  the  age  of  Charlemagne  in  which  the 

Jriest  is  directed  to  say  the  prayer  In  apirUu 
umUUatis  **  bowed  before  the  altar."  (Martene, 
De  Ant.  Eocl.  Bit.  lib.  i.  c.  iv.  art.  xii.  ord.  v.). 
We  might  here  also  cite  the  Mozarabic  and 
Milanese  missals,  if  the  antiquity  of  their  rubrics 
were  not  generally  uncertain. 

From  pseudo-Dionysius  we  learn  that  while  , 
bishops  and  priests  at  their  ordination  knelt  on 
both  knees,  deacons  knelt  on  one  only  {De  Keel. 
Hier.  c.  v.  §  ii.  tom.  i.  p.  364).  [W.  E.  S.J 
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GEORGIUS.  (1)  Chozebita,  Holy  Father, 
A.D.  820 ;  commemorated  with  Aemilianus,  Jan. 
8  (Ca/.  Byzani.y, 

(3)  Of  Malaeum,  Holy  Father,  (saec.  v.  vi.) ; 
commemorated  April  4  (/6.). 

(8)  Bishop  of  Mitylene  (f  circa  816X  Holy  Fa- 
ther; commemorated  April  7  (/6.). 

(4)  Deacon,  martyr  at  Cordova  with  Aurelius, 
Felix,  Kathalia,.and  Liliosa,  A.D.  852 ;  commemo- 
rated Aug.  27  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(5)  MryoXofuiprvp  koI  rpaweuo^^^poSf  A.D. 
296;  commemorated  April  23  {CaL  Byzant.); 
^NaUle,"  April  23  {Mart.  Bedae);  the  dedica- 
tion {iyKoivia)  of  his  church  in  Lydia  is  comme- 
morated on  Nov.  3  (^Cai.  Byzant.). 

(6)  De  monte  Atho ;  commemorated  June  27 
{CoL  Oeorg.). 

(7)  Victoriosus ;  commemorated  Sept.  28  (Cai. 
ArmeA.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GERASDiUS,  Holy  Father,  6  4p  *lopBdypy 
in  the  time  of  Constantine  Pogonatus;  comme- 
morated March  4  {Cal.  Byzant.).       [W.  F.  O.] 

GEREON,  martyr  with  318  others  at  Co- 
logne nnder  Maximian;  commemorated  Oct.  10 
{Mart.  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi).         [W.  F.  0.] 

GERMAKIOA  CONCILIA,  connciU  cele- 
brated in  Germany,  bat  at  places  unknown. 
1.  A.D.  743,  probably,  V»evn|^  Ua  ^cat  of  five 
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Mansi  really  settles  nothing  (xii.  355  and  »eq.\ 
and  the  Oxford  editors  of  Wilkins  still  less  (iiu 
382,  note).  Again,  in  the  prefiice  to  this 
council  it  is  Carloman,  mayor  of  the  palace  who 
speaks,  and  its  seven  canons,  besides  ranning  in 
his  name  form  the  first  of  his  capitularies 
(Mansi,  i6.  366,  and  App.  104).  Certainly, 
the  first  of  them  constituting  Boniface  arch- 
bishop over  the  bishopa  of  his  dominions  cannot 
have  been  decreed  but  by  him.  True,  there  is  a 
letter  from  Boniface  to  pope  Zachary  requesting 
leave  for  holding  a  synod  of  this  kind,  which 
was  at  once  given  (Mansi,  t6.  312-19),  and  in 
another,  purporting  to  be  from  Boniface  to  arch- 
bishop Cuthbert  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Cc/unaVj, 
iii.  376),  three  sets  of  canons  are  quoted  as 
having  been  decreed  by  the  writer,  of  which 
these  form  the  second.  Still,  even  so,  when  and 
where  were  the  other  two  sets  passed  ?  What 
Mansi  prints  (xii.  383)  as  "  statutes  of  St.  Bom- 
face  "  in  one  place,  were  probably  the  work  of  a 
later  hand,  as  he  says  in  another  (•&.  362). 

2.  A.D.  745,  at  Mayence  possibly,  where  Aide 
bert  and  Clement  were  pronounced  heretics,  and 
Gervilion  of  Mayence  deposed  to  be  succeeded  by 
Boniface  (Mansi,  ib.  371). 

3.  A.D.  747,  at  which  the  first  four  general 
councib  were  ordered  to  be  received.  Possibly 
the  tenth  of  the  letters  of  pope  Zachary  may 
relate  to  this  (Mansi,  %b.  409  and  342). 

4.  A.D.  759,  at  which  Othmar,  abbot  of 
St.  Gall,  was  unjustly  condemned  (Mansi,  ib, 
660).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

GERMANICUS,  martyr  at  Smyrna  nnder 
Marcus  Antoninus  and  Lucius  Aurelius ;  comme- 
morated Jan.  19  {Mcurt.  Bom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usn- 
ardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GERMANUS.  (1)  Bishop  of  Paris  and 
confessor  (t^76  A.D.);  commemorated  May  28 
(Mart.  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi) ;  translation  {de- 
position^  Ado)  July  25  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(3)  Bishop  of  Auxerre  and  confessor;  *Hran- 
situs"  commemorated  July  31  (M<irt.  Jfienm.^ 
Adonis,  Usuardi);  Aug.  I  (Mart.  Bedae);  tnu&- 
lation  (natalia.  Ado)  Oct.  1  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(8)  [DONATIANUS  (2).] 

(4)  Mart3rr  in  Spain  with  Servandus;  com- 
memorated Oct.  23  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Adooi&, 
Usuardi). 

(5)  Martyr  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  with 
Caesarius,  Theophilus,  andVitalis,  nnder  Decioa; 
commemorated  Nov.  3  (/&.). 

(6)  Of  Constantinople,  \D.  730 ;  commemo- 
rated May  12  {Cat.  Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GERONA,  COUNCIL  OF  {Ofrvndense  cm- 
ctVttt/n),  held  a.d.  517,  at  Gerona  in  Catalonia, 
and  passed  ten  canons  on  discipline,  to  which 
seven  of  the  ten  bishops  present  at  the  synod  of 
Tarragona  the  year  before  subscribed.  By  th« 
first  the  order  laid  down  for  celebrating  mass  and 
saying  the  psalter  and  ministering  in  general 
throughout  the  province  of  Tarragona  is  to  be 
that  of  the  metropolitan  chnrch.  By  the  last 
the  Lord's  prayer  is  to  be  said  on  all  dap  after 
matins  and  vespers  by  the  priest.  By  the 
second  and  third  rogation  days  are  to  be  kept 


Mid   to   have   met  under  St,  'Ewniaot  Vt'j  \i\«  \  "wt^^  tSoblvaftOLce  twice  a  year :  via.,  the  three  lait 
bio|rrapher,  bub  great  obacatvt^  \i«s^  o^ct  VVi«it\  ^%x%  <A''^^\\»!v^^^i^^«B&\.Vi«^Tst  three  dap  in 
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three  i«si  days  of  the  week  following  (Mansi,  character  of  the  ceiling  he  wished  to  haT«  ood> 

nil.  547  and  seq,},                               [E.  S.  Ff.]  structed.    The  emperor  evidently  inclined  to 

oERONTirs.  bishop  ofseviiu  1.  viej.  in  ;::i:»«jrdlt°»t'^d\rr:2S'^:rt:i5 

Spam  (saec.  I.);  commemorated  Aug.  25  (i/ar^.  ,,      ,     „..     /t-      .    ...    ^    qo\      ti,:.  ,u«*«. 

jj'        J.v         "                                 ^pry  p  QT  (Kuseb    va,    Con$t,  ni.  c.  32).     This  plan  was 

**^*^  *''*                                             L    •    •    0  carried  out  on  the  most  magnificent  scale,  and, 

GERTRUDIS,  virgin,  martyr  in   Ireland  ;  *«  by  means  of  compartments,  stretched  its  vast 

commemorated  March  17  {Matt,  Bedae,  Adonis,  expanse  over  the  whole  basilica,  covered  through' 

UsuanliX                                               [W.  F.  G.]  out  with  resplendent   gold,  so  as  to  make  the 

GERUNDENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Gerona,  whole  temple  dazxling  as  with  a  blaze  of  light" 

Council  of.I  (^*  ^'  ^^)*    "^^  beams  of  the  roof  of  the  basilica 

^,,    ' «                     „.,         .  ,   «    .  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome  were  originally,  4.1).  386, 

GERVASIU8,  martyr  at  Milan  with  Prota-  ^^^^  ^^^  gold-leaf, 

si  us,  his  brother,  under  Nero :  commemorated  ^         ,         ^^^        ,.,_,..        ,          ,    . 

June  19   {Mart.   Bedae,  Hieran.,  CaL   Cartha-j,,  ^'^'T^^^^y^^^^r  .T^i^^ 

jr,  ,     .  cf              A   l\     '     u    4    A^^.:.   rT-I,  Lux  eseet  Inlus.  oeu  jnbsr  sub  ortu." 

Cat.  et  SacrtinienL  trontiMiSy  Mart.  Adonis,  Usu-  (Petron.  /'ostio  BtaL  AvoU.^ 

ardi);  also  with  Nazarius,   and  Celsus,  June  19  "^^ 

{Mart.  Bom.  Vet.),  and  Oct.  14  {Cai.  Byzant.).  The  church  built  by  St.  Paulinos  at  Nola  had 

[W  F  G.]  al^  ^  panelled  ceiling,   ''alto  et  lacunato  cul- 

GERVA8IU8   AND  PR0TASIU8,    88.,  S^exSl^^Sl^^^^^^ 

IN  ART     Th\basilica  of  St.  Ambrose  in  Milan  ceilings    of   gilded    panelling   are    frequent  in 

was  dedicated  by  htm,  June  19th  387,  to  these  j^^^^     ^j^^  ^      ^^  ^p.  ^j^^  hquearia  and  roofi, 

martyrs,  whose  bones  he  transferred  to  it      The  x^sming  with  gold,"  "the  gilded  ceilings,"  and 

of  the  church  has^  however,  been  derived  »j,^  hkefwith  some  expression  of  regret  that  so 


name 


by   posterity   from   that   of  its   founder.     The  ^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^.^ 

author  may  refer  to  the  personal  t^timony  of  ^^   j^^^^  ^^  architectural  decoration 

ther  Ambrose  St.  John  of  the  ^tory,  as  to  ^^^^^^  iji,.  ii.  .„  Zach.  viii. ;  Einst,  ii.  ad  Nepot ; 

late  discovery  ot  bones  in  the  Basili^  of  St.  ^^^  viii,  ad  Demetriad.}.  From  the  last-quoted 

nbrose,  which  seems  strongly  to  confirm  the  ^^  j^^  ^^^^  ^^^        .^^^  ^^  ^^^     .^^^^ 


a 

All) 


•— -J  ..-.—  -^^...w  — ^--o-v  "  —  — ;  passage  we  leam  tnai  me  capitals  of  the  pillai 

tnuiit.on   of  the   burial   of  actually  martyred  ^^jg^  gilt,  and  that  the  altars  were  oma- 

porsoDS  among  its  foundations.*  ^^^^  ^i^      j^  ^^  j^^^l^      j^^  jj^^  ^^^^ 

St.    Gervasius     appears     repeatedly    m     the  ^,^^^^  churches  erected   in  Justinian's  reign, 

paintings  of  the  Ambrosian  basili<«,  especially  ^j^^  ^^^„  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^.j^^^    .^^^  ^j^^      ,^ 

in   the  great   mosaic  ol   the  apse  (Sommerard,  r^^^  ^^^    j^^^  l^     Pulcheria,  a.d.  4U,  to  the 

Aif^mdrsArts,  pi.  xix    9  s^rie>     St.  Protasius  ^^^^^^  ^^  Constantinople  was  elaborately  con- 

15  with  him,  as   in  other  parts  of  the  church,  .truct^xl  of  gold  and  precious  stones  (Soz.  H.  E. 

1  his  mosaic  cannot  be  later  than  tlw  9th  century,  .^    ^^     ^his  was  surpassed  by  the  alUr  given 

and  may  probably  be  of  the  same  date  as  that  in  .     ju.tinian  to  St.  Sophia,  which  was  all  of  gold 

the  great  cnurch  of  St.  Apolmans  m  Classe  at  ^  le^dent  with  gems  (Ducange,  Ccmstantinop. 

Kavenna,  7th  century.    (See  aampini  I  ei.  Mmu-  ^jT^  Uj,  ...       ^f^   ^he  alUr  at  St.  Ambrogio, 

menta,  tom.  ii.  pi.  xxv.  No.  11   and  p.  95  m  text.)  ^^  y^.^^       ^^^  ^^  g35   .^  ^^^^  ^j^^    ,  ^^ 

Two  portrait  medallions  of  these  sainte  are  to  ^^      ,^  ^^^  ^.j        ^.^,^  ,^y^^  j^  high  relief 

l>e  seen  in  the  church  of  St.  ViUle  m  the  same  j^^^^^^  p.  ^-^    Th^  ^^^^  '^^:^^  crowned  the 

*='^y-  L"-  ^'-  ''•  ^J  early  churches  in  the  East  were  often  gilt  ex- 

GETULIUS,  martyr  at  Rome  with  Aman-  ternally.     (Bingham,  Orig.  Eccl  VIll.  viii.  5; 

tius,  Cerenlis,  and  Primitivus,   in   the  time  of  Neale,  .£<u^fm  CAurc^,  Introd.  p.  182.)    [£.  V.] 
Adrian    (circa    124  A.D.);    "  passio,"  June   10         r^rDT\TT3«   /aj  i  u  •       i  n 

IMaH.  Ln.  Yet.,  Adonis,  U.uanU).  [W.  F.G.]  ,  GIBDLE  {(irn;  ball^,  ««ju/»m,  w«o). 

'  '   *-  -*  Among  nations  who  wore  long  flowing  rubes,  it 

GIDEON  or  GEDEON,  the  prophet;  com-  b  obvious  that  the  use  of  the  gii-dle  would  be 

memorated  with  Joshua,  Sept.  1  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  necessary  for  convenience  in  walking,  or  in  active 

Aiionis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.]  work.     This  very  way,  however,  of  using  the 

GIFTS.    [Arrhae;  Elements,  p.  600.]  gJrdl«  would  cause  it  to  be  more  or  less  hidden 

^„_____,^     „.  .,.,>..  by  the  dress :  and  thus  we  are  4  prton  prepared 

GILBERTU8,   "m   temtono    Parisiacensi,  f^^  ^j,^  ^^^  tj^^t^  ^j^jj^  j^  ^^^  ^^,     ^rf^tian 

vico  Chnstoilo ;     commemorated  with  Agoadus,  centuries  we  continually  meet  with  the  girdle 

and  innumerable  others  of  both  sexw,  June  24  ^sed  as  a   matter  of  practical  convenience,   it 

(Mart.  Usuardi>  [W.  F.G.]  j.  „^j^  ^jn  ^j,^  gj^jj^  century  that  we  find  it 

GILDARDU8,  bishop  of  Rouen  (t  post  508);  recognized  as  an  ecclesiastical  vestment  strictly 

*'  natalis  "  June  8  {Mart.  Usuardi).     [W.  F.  G.]  so  called.     The  use  of  it  in  these  earlier  times 

GILDING.     A  frequent  mode  of  decorating  »f«»»  not  unfrequently  to  have  carried  with  it 

the  interiors  of  churches  was  by  gilding.     The  *»»•  */^f  *»^  f *u"**f^T  **^  ^^  ancient  Jewirii 

earliest  reference  we  have  to  it  is  in  the  letter  ^"^^^l^,  ^t^^"^  ^  ^^^•,.^'*  ^^™  ^^^  '^^ 

of  the  emperor  Constantine  to  Macarius,  bishop  "^^^^  ^°"<»^«*  »  monastic  life,   and  those  who 

*  -—?  r  profeased^  m  reality  or  in  seeming,  to  imitate 


See  note,  p.  433,  J.  H.  Newman's  HiOoriealSkdekei.  ("  *?'f  *»  P*"'^  •^  '•?"»***  praedncti  "%  Memed 

Pltkertng.  1872.    A  Irtter  of  the  grestrat  laterMt,  which  *?  <^»»™  ,">''        J?!5i^  a  lanctity  of  life  not 

teens  to  leave  liiUerui<m  for  doubt  as  to  tbeaotheotlcltgr  rightly  theirs  {Epid,   4    ad  Epitc    Vtam.  H 

eflhelyidiMer8I.AmbRieeaiidtbetwonHi^ri^  Ea^  C   2;  Pafrof.   I.    43t>.       Sdvkau   (ob. 
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c*rcii  495  A.D.)  refers  to  the  same  idea,  in  the 
words  addressed  to  an  unworthy  monk,  **  licet 
fidem  cingulo  afferas"  {Adv.  avar^iam  !▼.  5; 
Patrol,  liii.  232).  See  also  Ba^il  (Epist,  45  ad 
monachtun  lapsum ;  Patrol.  Or.  Ttxii.  366).  To 
take  an  instance  of  a  different  type,  i>ulgentias 
(ob.  533  A.D.)  on  his  elevation  to  the  see  of 
Ruspe,  is  said  in  his  biography  (formerly  attri- 
buted to  Ferrandus  Diaconus)  to  have  retained 
the  girdle  with  the  rest  of  the  monastic  habit — 
^  pelliceo  cingulo  tanquam  monachus  utebatur  '* 
(&  37;  Patrol.  Ixv.  136).  The  Eule  of  St. 
Benedict  forbad  the  laying  aside  of  the  monastic 
girdle  even  at  night;  for  the  monks  were  to 
sleep  ^  vestiti .  . .  et  cincti  cingulis  aut  funibns  " 
(JRejula  S.  Benedicti,  c.  22 :  see  also  Regula  8. 
Iknati^  c.  65). 

It  may  further  be  remarked  that  the  girdle 
was  commonly  worn  as  an  ornament  by  so- 
rereigns  and  nobles.  Thus,  in  a  homily  once 
assigned  to  Chrysostom,  but  now  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  a  work  of  the  sixth  century,  the 
girdle  is  spoken  of  as  an  ordinary  ornament  of 
kings,  and  with  this  royal  use  of  it  is  compared  the 
girdle  of  our  Lord  (^Hom.  de  Uno  Legislatore^  c.  3 ; 
vol.  vi.  409,  ed.  Montfaucon).  It  will  readily 
be  seen  how  important  a  bearing  the  above  facts 
have  on  the  main  general  question,  to  which  we 
can  only  refer  thus  in  passing,  as  to  whether 
the  dress  of  the  early  Christian  ministry  was 
derived  from  that  of  the  Levitical  priesthood. 
In  this  last,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  girdle 
was  a  very  important  element. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  was  not  till  the  8th 
century  that  we  meet  with  the  girdle  as  an  eccle- 
siastical vestment  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is  true  that  we  do  meet  with  references 
to  it  at  an  earlier  period,  as  to  that  worn  by 
Gregory  the  Great,  which  later  generations  are 
said  by  his  biographer  to  have  regarded  as  a 
precious  relic  (Joannis  Diaconi  Vita  S.  Greg. 
Magni,  iv.  80;  Patrol.  Ixxv.  228).  Still,  it  must 
be  remembered,  the  use  of  an  article  of  dress  by 
ecclesiastics  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  their 
use  of  it  because  they  are  ecclesiastics ;  and  for 
instances  of  thb  Utter  we  must  pass  on  to 
a  later  period. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  reference  of  this  kind  is 
one  by  Germanus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
(ob.  740  A.D.X  in  his  description  of  the  various 
priestly  vestments  {HUtoria  Ecdestastioa  et 
Myttica  CiMtemphUo;  Patrol.  Or.  xcviii.  394^ 
in  which  he  also  alludes  to  the  napkin  attached 
to  the  girdle  worn  by  deacons  (rh  iyx^iptop  rb 
M  Tfit  (^nit).  Babanus  Maurus,  in  his  trea- 
tise de  InatitidioM  Cterkorum  (i.  17 ;  Patrol. 
evlL  306X  a  work  probably  written  about  the 
▼wur  819  ▲.D.,  refers  to  the  girdle  as  one  of  the 
rtgular  Christian  vestments,  and  dwells  on  the 
trmbolism  of  it  at  some  length.  A  curious  in- 
jonotion,  for  which  a  curious  reason  is  given,  as 
to  the  wearing  of  the  girdle,  b  found  in  one  of 
the  so-called  Arabic  canons  of  the  council  of 
Nioaaa,  edited  by  Abraham  Ecchelensis  (can.  66 ; 
Labbe  it  335).  According  to  this,  the  clergy 
are  forbidden  to  wear  a  girdle  during  divine 
•ervioe. 

In  earlier  times  the  girdle  was  often  doubt- 
lessly  richly  adorned: 


against  various  articles  of  luxury  in  drc^s,  lie 
speaks  of  golden  girdles.  Apparently,  too,  thii 
state  of  things  prevailed  af)er  the  girdle  iMNCsroc 
a  recognised  ecclesiastical  vestment,  the  exces- 
sive ornamentation  being,  ii  would  seem,  viewed 
as  a  secular  element  in  the  ecclesiastical  drcu. 
Thus  we  find  Durandus  (ob.  1296  A.D.)  speaking 
of  the  clergy  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Loni^ 
I.,  the  son  of  Charlemagne,  as  laying  asiUe 
^  Cingula  auro  texta,  exquisitas  vestes,  et  slit 
secularia  omamenta  "  {Ratiomile  Div.  Off.  iiL  1). 
A  further  illustration  of  this  is  furnished  by  the 
will  of  Riculfus,  bishop  of  Helena  (ob.  915  ▲.D.X 
^  which  he  bequeaths,  among  other  predou 
articles,  **  zonas  quinqne,  una  cum  aaro  et  getn- 
mis  pretiosis,  et  alias  quattuor  cum  auro  "  {Patrol 
cxxxii.  468). 

Later  liturgical  writers  [e.g.  Honorins  Angus 
todunensis  (fiemma  Animate  L  206;  Paircl 
dxxii.  606X  Innocent  iii.  {de  Sacro  Altaris  my«- 
teriOy  i.  52 ;  Patrol,  ccxvii  793),  and  Durandoi 
{Rat.  Dh.  Off.  iii.  4)]  speak  further  of  an  under 
girdle  {subcingtUum,  eubcinctonum^  succincto- 
rium),  and  generally  as  a  vestment  peculiar  to 
bishops.  So  in  the  ancient  mass  given  bj 
Menard  {Oreg.  Sscr.  coU  249)  from  the  Cd. 
Ratoldi,  the  bishop  puts  on  both  a  cingulum  and 
a  balteuSf  the  former  perhaps  the  unseen  and 
simple  primitive  girdle,  the  latter  the  elabonte 
ornament  of  later  times.  This  subject,  however, 
falls  beyond  our  limits;  reference  may  be  made 
to  Bona  de  Rebua  Liturg,  i.  24.  15. 

A  brief  remark  may  be  made  in  passing  as  to 
the  special  significance  of  the  girdle  in  reference 
to  the  bestowal  or  deprivation  of  office.  Thu 
Gregory  the  Great  congratulates  a  friend  **^  prse- 
fecturae  vos  suscepisse  cingula "  {Eput.  x.  37 ; 
Patrol.  Ixxvii.  1094).  Atto,  bishop  of  Ver- 
cellae  (ob.  circa  960  a.D.X  writing  to  one  bishop 
Azo,  orders  that  a  man  who  should  contract  a 
mairiage  within  the  prohibited  degrees  **  cinguli 
sui  patiatur  amissionem  **  {Eput.  5 ;  PutrU. 
cxxxiv.  107).  Similar  references  are  often 
found  in  the  Theodosian  code,  and  elsewhere 
(see  e.g.  Cod  Theodos.  lib.  viii.  tit.  i.  1.  11 ;  lib. 
z.  tit.  26,  1.  1),  in  a  way  that  oflen  suggesU  the 
belt  of  knighthood  of  later  times. 

For  f\irther  references  to  the  subject  of  the 
girdle  in  its  different  aspects,  see  Ducange'« 
Olosaarium  s.  w. ;  Marriott's  Veetiarium  Ckris 
tianum,  p.  213,  etc. ;  Hefele,  Die  Uturg%»chen 
Oewdnder,  pp.  178  sqq. ;  Bock,  Oetchichte  der 
liturgiichen  Qevc&nder  de$  Milttt&liert^  ii.  pp.  .SO 
sqq.  [R.  S.] 

GLADIATORS.  A  passion  for  gladUtorial 
combats  had  a  strong  hold  upon  the  popular 
mind  of  pagan  Rome;  and  under  the  empire 
magnificent  amphitheatres  were  built  for  such 
exhibitions,  and  others  of  an  almost  equallr 
barbarous  nature,  which  seem  to  have  presented 
a  peculiarly  fascinating  attraction  both  to  men 
and  women  in  those  times. 

Augustine  mentions  a  case  in  which  even  a 
Christian,  having  been  induced  to  be  present  at 
one  of  these  exhibitions,  and  having  kept  his  eyes 
closed  for  a  time^n  opening  them,  at  a  sudden 
outcry  which  he  heard,  instMd  of  being  shocked 
or  disgusted  at  the  sight,  was  harried  along  with 
the  spirit  of  the  assembled  people — was  ov^r- 


the  reference  we  have 
^ready  given  to  its  regal  use  is  illujttrative  of  .  .     . 

ihi%f  and  we  may  fuTt\ier  c\UC\\Ty*osXAm  ^JHonv.\««a*^>^awlld  and  savage  delight  at  beholding 
M  r§al,  48 ;  voL   ▼.    521),  ^Viete,  vof^i^^X^^*  *«*^^  ^^  \»V»Ajicv*^  «a.^  ^m.\K«  and  carried 


QLASIATOBS 

•May  with  bim  id  iDeitiuga likable  dnlre  to 
witiwH    tha    Bma    ipHtadu    ^aio    (Ad  gnat. 

a»/.  vi.  B). 

Some  pagan  maraHiU  eipreikcd  mi/n  or  1«m 
ttroDglj  thair  dUipprabatian  of  tb«  gladiatoiUI 
■hoira,  u  being  inhuman  and  damoraliiing 
(Seneca,  Ep.  tH.  and  Pliny,  Ep.  it.  22);  bat 
th«y  were  too  popular  to  be  checked   bj  Buch 

to  Hop  them  until  tbey  vers  oppoMd  and  finBll<r 
■uppreued  by  the  ioterreation  orchriitian  prin- 
ciplM  and  CiirintUn  beroltm. 

The  church  eiprewed  it*  abhorrenoe  of  th«a 

with  them,  not  only  by  diicountenandng  atland- 
ance  it  them,  but  by  refusing  to  admit  gladlaton 
to  Chriitiin  baptiim  (tee  Onwlit.  A'^atoL  Tlii. 
32).  In  thi)  canon,  charioteen,  noen,  and  miDy 
othen.  are  included  in  the  same  oonderonation ; 
probably  became  tha  public  exhibitione 
thty  look  a  pert  were  more  <     ' 


itilicho, 


thi 


bitii 


liahed  by  eicommoni- 
ition(aMCt7.  ArrlatAli). 
The  lint  imperial  edict  pTohibitlng  the  exhi- 
tion  of  Eladiaton  waa  luaed  by  Conttantlne  in 
.D.  325,  jnit  after  the  council  of  Nice  had  been 
snvened  (Corf.  Thtod.  it.  12,  1).  Forty  yesre 
Iter  Valentinian  rorbade  that  any  Christian 
fight  aa  gladi- 


0.  367  h 


Eiemptio. 

lerrlce  about  the 
LI.  40,  Sand  11). 

Honorina,  at  the  end  of  thii  century,  ordered 
Ihat  DO  ilave,  who  had  been  a  gladiator,  ahonld 
Ik  taken  into  theieirice  of  Bkeikator((3xl.  TAmt 
.V.  Vi.  3). 

All  thsM  edicte  reiaited  IVom  the  operation  of 

Chriitian  principles  and  fceUnga,  and  they  ahow 

'm  aiid  growth  of  


few  yean 
(Ubanioj. 


to  Rome  for  the 
purpcee  of  endeaTonring  to  itop  thli  Itarbarooa 
j  practice,  ruihed  into  tha  imphitheatre,  and 
atroTe  to  tepania  tha  combatanta.  The  apcc- 
tatora — eorageil  at  faia  attempt  to  depiire  them 
of  their  bvoarite  amuiement  —  atoned  him  to 
death.  But  a  deep  iraprewiou  waa  produced. 
,  hoDoured  aa  a  martyr, 
lorjai — taking  adraotage  of 
Eoe  feeling  which  had  been  eTokM — effectually 
put  a  atop  to  gladiatorial  combau,  which  were 
never  eiblblted  again  (Theodortt,  B.  E.  t.  aS). 
[0.  A.  J.] 
QLASS.  (l)  H'iiufou  {riow.— The  uie  ofglan 

common  than  wai  formerly  anppoaed,  and  u- 
amplat  of  auch  glaaa  hare  been  met  with  not 
only  In  Pompeii,  bat  in  oar  own  country  in 
Taiioaa  placei.  It  waa  alao  oied  by  Chriatiana 
in  early  timea,  though  perhapi  Dot  Tery  com- 
monly, ibr  the  viodowi  of  their  charchea,and  then 
it  waa  aoroetlmea  coloured.  Thua  Prndentiua, 
apeaking  of  tha  Bniilica  of  St.  Fanl,  built  by 
(5aDataDtiDe,  uTi :  "In  the  arched  window  ran 
(panee  of)  wonderfully  rarientad  giant :  it  ab-ine 
like  ■  meadow  decked  with  apring  floweri."- 
Olaaa,  probably  of  the  church  deatroyed  i.D.  *20, 
hu  been  lately  fonnd  at  TrtTea  (.dreAonf.  il.  1M> 
Venantiua  Fortunatoe  [eirca  S60)  thua  ape^e 
(lib.  ii.  poam.  11)  of  the  window!  of  the  church 
bPana: 

•Prima  capit  mdioa  Tttrela  ocala'a  hncatrii ; 

AiUBcUqne  buod  <duuli  in  am  dim.' 

From  Qanl  artiata  in  glaaa  were  6nt  introduced 


dTlliied  o| 


"zz 

t  waa  addreued  ;  or,  at  any 
became  a  dead  letter ;  for  a 
laniuB  alladea  to  gladiatorial 
tgalarly  eihibiled  in  Syria 
ran,  3).  And  although  they 
never  aeen  la  Conatantiuople  —  where  a 
in  for  chariot  races  teema  to  have  supplied 
place  — yet  at  Rome  and  in  the  Weatem 
t  Ihey  continued  unrestricted,  except  by 
trilling  regulation*.  Eren  Theodoaiui  the 
,  chough  in  tome  things  very  enbmiulTe  to 
h  aathoritiea,  compelled  hia  Sarmatian 
lera  to  light  a*  glidiitort ;  for  which  he 
ipplauded   by  Symuachua, 


iampl«. 


o  the  plea 


1  of 

ir  dread 


the  people,  who  hac 
(bvmroachiu,  Fp.  i,  oi> 

Thui  thcM  aaDgDiDHi7  gamea  held  Ihelr  place 
among  the  popular  amtisementa,  and  aflbrded 
their  Hvage  gratilicitlon  to  the  mnlUtude  until 
-heir  auppreuion  was  at  latt  effected  by  the 
courage  and  telf-dcTotion  of  an  indiTtdaal 
Chrittiao. 

In  Ifat  year  404,  while  a  «haw  -jf 


ham,  "ad  eancelliudaa eccleaiaa  portlcnamqae  el 
coeuaculoram  ejoa  feneetraa"  (Bad.  Yit.  S.  Btne- 
diot.  S  5).  OthiT  early  eiamplea  may  be  aec3 
In  Duoange,  >.  v,  Vltreia,  and  Bentbam't  Hi$t. 
and  .daft},  of  Ely,  p.  21  (ed.  !).  Pope  Leo  111. 
(cirat  795)  adorLed  the  wiodowa  of  the  apt*  of 
the  baailica  of  tha  Uteran  with  glaaa  of  teTeral 
colours,  "  ei  vitro  dlvenii  coloribui "  (Anaataaiut 
VU(uF<mtiS.  p.  208,  C.  ed.  Murat.);  and  this, 
aa  aonie  think,  "  Is  the  earliest  initance  of  the 
kind  that  can  be  cited  with  conlideDce"  (Winston, 
Am.  GfaB  Pamt.,  p.>3  ;  Flenry,  H.  E.  iItL  20). 
Painted  glaiia  belongi  apparently  to  an  age 
a  tittle  later  than  tha  present  work  embracea. 
"  It  it  ■  fact,"  saya  H.  Labarte,  "  acknowledged 
by  all  archaeologists,  that  we  do  not  now  know 
any  painted  glass  to  which  can  be  atsigL'td  with 
cerUlnty  an  earlier  date  than  that  ol  the  11th 
century"^  iHaMBxxA,  p.  6t>).  The  inrention 
Itae If,  however,  may  perhapi  have  been  aomewhat 

Oo  prata  verult  llorltpus  reuMeoL" 

Is  dibitsnUallT  thU  »l 
much  pfeftrablF  to  Ibsl 
(I^biite.  doHdleul  tf 

ArU  ■f  Jriddk  Jea,  c  II.  p.  e«,  ISugL  trana). 
s  Two  extmplea  onl^.  belcn^n^  to  Itala  cen(VT7,  are 

Bfand  I9  H.  LasiejrM  In  his  treat  wotk,  BiMairt  dt  !■ 


Tbeophilu^vbuBesccisttnfortuDBlel/Dn 


rao 


GLA88 

— Thwe  w( 


i  hj  the 


(ii,)  Olcut  TWMVJJ 
CbrutJADS  w  veil  ] 
meat  w^th  the  dead,  aod  the  so-called  liicrjmft- 
toriei,  which  are  renllf  UDguent  bottJei,  hare  been 
foDQil  ID  the  caticombi  of  Rome  (Seroui  d'Agia- 
court,  Hilt,  dt  rArl  par  ir>  ifonum.  t.  Till.  f.  21, 
"Sculpture"),  BDd  eliewhere,  u  Todj,  Villeja, 
and  SardiuU  :  the  reuels  nre  of  Tuioiu  kinda, 
nnd  ire  lometimes  ornAmeDUd  with  lettera  and 
■ometimsa  with  palm-brnnchei  (De  Roul,  Bail. 
^rcA.  CnA.  1884,  p.  89).  Perret  figores  a  long 
drinklDg-glAis,   copied    here,    onuunented    with 

Clnu  (iaciied),  from  the  catacombs;  at  the 
ttom  i>  aome-  red  anbetaLce :  see  below.  The 
Slade  Collectioa.  recsDtly  acquired  b;  the  British 
Unieam,  contaliu  *  rexel  of  the  eame  general 
Torm,  of  white  gloea,  found  at  Cologae,  probabl; 
of  the  4th  or  5th  centnrj,  with,  inciud  6gDie> 
of  Adam  and  £ve,  and  of  Uoeea'atriking  the  rock. 


The  Sloine  Collection  in  the'  Mme  moMnm  haa 
id  in  the  origiaat  plaster:    likewise  a  glaaa 


■  plnlo  gleu  beaker 
bedded  in  the  origiu  ' 
impnlU  marked  with 


also  from 

of  theae  imsU  Teasels  haa  been  found  a  dark 
cruat,  and  it  has  been  made  a  qneslion  whether 
thia  is  the  sediment  of  the  blood  of  the  msTtp- 
buried  there  or  of  some  other  eobetasce.  There 
are  even  some  lesn^ls  ioscribed  SANOVIS,  or 
SANG,  or  8A  (Aringhi,  Avtn.  5tiM.  t.  i. . 


r  {,Di,t. 


and  othera,  hare  ahewn  tfaat  at  th*  bi>tl<,u.  M 

elaaa  veaieli  found  in  Chriitian  tomlu  at  Uilna 
b«   reCDgniied.     Wiihunl  im- 


woold  be  aattafactory  if  some  i 
eridence  should  be  diacsrered,  it  i*  allowatUe  W 
■appose  that  the  oaual  undents  (or  perhupa 
wine)  mar  '■■^^  ^**^  contained  iu  other  of  tbni 
reseela.  The  earlf  Christians  also  emplojal 
glass  a*  one  of  the  materials  for  chslicea.*  St 
ChaUCE.  Their  most  remarkable  glass  nkiek, 
howerer,  are  those  wfaieh  have  fignres  In  gold  leaf 
inside  their  flat  buea;  end  these  hare  hilheru 
been  found  almost  eiclusivelf  In  the  Riiun 
catacomba,  and  ■»  generallr  cuosidered  to  have 
been  made  in  Rome  alone.  Of  these  some  (iboat 
tbirt;)  are  Is  tbe  British  Husenm,  a  smallei 
number  in  Paris,  a  few  others  in  rarious  Italiaa 
moeeuma  and  in  private  continental  and  Engliih 
ooilections,  more  carticularij  that  of  Mr.  Wil- 
abare;  irom  which  last  the  South  Kensingtoe 
Loan  Court,  and  the  Leeds  Art  Eihibition  io 
186S,  haviog  been  largely  enriched,  these  canom 
relica  have  becume  tolarablji  familiar  to  man;  of 
our  conntrrmei].  It  ia,  howarer,  in  the  Rircl'- 
riaa  Moaeum  and  in  that  of  the  Propaganda,  and 
abore  all.  In  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  that  the 
greatest  number  are  preserved.  From  tbae 
various  aources,  and  from  the  worka  of  Aringhi, 
Buonnrotti,  Boldetti,  Ac,  Padre  Garrucd  diew 
up  hia  great  work  on  the  subject,  eutitled  >'(fn 
ornatt  ii  fignrt  ut  oro,  fol.  with  42  platea,  ton- 
prising  figures  of  about  330  specimens,'  manj, 
however,  being  quite  fragmentary-  and  of  little 
value.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  Rome  In 
I85S,  the  second  (mneh  enlarged)  ia  1864.  Ai 
nearly  all  that  is  known  of  them  ia  contained  ia 
thb  one  work,  which  has  been  also  uttd  in  illui- 
tntiou  of  various  articles  in  thia  Dictiunaiv, 
a  somewhat  slight  notice  umj  sutEcc  far  tku 
place.  The  greater  port  of  these  glaam  art 
manifeatlj  the  bottoms  of  drinkiog  cnpa  (tht 
ioacriptioua  on  miinf  of  them  implying  aa  mncb). 
fome  few  have  been  plates.  "  Their  peculiaritr," 
riy  Messrs.  Northcota  and  Brownlow,  "eomisU 
is  a  design  having  been  executed  in  gold  le«f  oa 
tbe  fiat  bottom  of  the  cup,  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  tbe  figures  and  letters  should  he  seen  from 
the  inside.  . .  .  Tbe  gold  leaf  wss  protected  hi  i 
l.lste  of  glass  which  was  welded  by  fire,  so  as' Is 
Ibrm  one  solid  mate  with  the  cup.  These  cu)*, 
like  the  other  articles  found  in  the  caucomU, 

newly  closed  grave  ;  and  the  double  glass  boltmn 
imbedded  in  the  plaster  haa  reiisted  tbe  actiea 
of  lime,  while  the  thinner  portion  of  the  top, 
trposed  to  accident  and  decay  by  standing  oat 
from  the  plaster,  has  In  almost  erery  insionn 
{ierished.  Boldetti  informi  us  that  he  found  »»  . 
i>r  three  cupa  entire,  and  hii  repreaentalron  nf 
i>[ie  of  them  ia  given  in  Padre  Carmcci's  «nrt, 
t.  mil.  7',  7'"  iSotna  Sottcrranta,   p.  JTS> 


n*  cQ]).  whnH  HgUTt  I*  rcftrreil  to,  ja  ■  ip 
•f  cclii.  with  two  ininJJ  handle)  (thfir  bnaa  being 
rwnrtcd)  at  tb«  tidm,  wilbont  ■  ntnn ;  apon  iti 
flat  bottom  «r*  two  tlirM-quiirter-lenglh  fiEOm 
JD  «  in«l-l)ion.  inwriliwl  PETRV3.  PAVLVS, 
the  tvo  fipa^tln  who,  above  all  pentoiu,  an 
tij  far  the  most  rnquentlj  nprCHDled  (a  tb« 
ghiM  of  th(  citacombii.  OarTuccl  figure)  n  frng- 
meot  of  snnther  leiwl  with  chnuntllcd  rilu, 
which  maitliave  been  uearlr  of  the  )bRpeof  out 
lumblen  (1.  iiiTiii.  f.  9,  b).  He  thinki  that 
others  must  have  been  io  the  form  of  a  half^gg 
(/'«/.  p.  vii.).  Uaujarthemeilallioni  found  in 
the  cntacombs  are  of  rtij  anialt  >in,  little  more 
thaniin  inch  in  dinnietcr)  then  were  long  lup 
powd  to  be  centre!  of  the  bottom)  of  )inill 
drink  iug-cupe.  but  the  diicoverf  in  1BG4  and 
td<i->  of  two  Hat  gilded  gla«  pUtn  at  Cologne 
(Iwth  braken)  haa  revealed  their  real  character. 
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On  one  of  these  ]dale< 

found  near  the  church  of 

St.  SevetinQ..'ab«ull 

ioche)  Id  diameter,  made 

of  dear  glau,  were  ■' 

D.erle.1.  while  in  a  lUte 

..f  fn,ion,  a  number  of 

»mnll  ine.lal Mom  of  green 

glaii  eiactli  .imilar 

.1  ll.n«  found  in  Rome, 

and  which  lojether  fi 

tm  a  «rie)  of  icr-pturd 

aubjecUi   Tbese  meda 

iun.  being  of  double  gln« 

:l>"it.  p.  ill).  Tbe  uhJKU  rrpmrnlrd  uo 
lian  ■!  Ihe  Rnl  Sn.  Juuli,  Dankl  In  Ibe 
br*»  FblldrpD  la  Ihe  btry  rumace.  (lie  ■ 
.  Ibe  HiUvlij.  ud  the  bralbif  of  Uh  m 


have  resisted  the  rsTagea  of  time  amd  acddenti, 
wbich  have  deitroytd  the  more  thin  and  fragile 
gliuD  of  the  pafflUL  De  Raul  hai  seen  in  the 
plaster  of  locull  in  the  catacomb*  the  impresaioa 
of  large  plates  of  this  description,  whii:h  have 
prcbablr  perished  In  the  attempt  to  detach  thrni 
from  the  cement"  (Brownlow  and  Northcote, 
li.  «.  p.  291> 

The  cupi,  whose  botlcnu  (or  parta  of  them^ 
now  remain,  were  of  Tarioo)  dimension) ;  the 
liirgest  hitherto  tbund  bare  mtdaltion)  of  about 
five  inches  in  diameter,  others  are  about  half 
that  )iie:  around  the  painted  part  there  wae  a 

mreiy  as  it  would  seem,  the  aide  of  the  cup  as 
well  aa  tbe  bottom  was  ornamented  with  (igures 
in  gold  leaf.  Garrucci  lignres  one  fragment  of 
such  a  side  which  ia  preserved  in  the  Kircherinn 
Museum  ^  (t.  u>li.  C.  9>  The  fignres  on  the 
gold  leaf  were  rendered  more  distinct  bj  edging 
the  outlines  and  other  part*  with  dark  lines; 
and  other  colours  aa  green,  white,  and  red  of 
rarions  tints  were  sparlnglj  introduced :  alto 
on  the  outside  of  the  glass  bottoms  Tarloos 
colour)  are  found,  especlallT  ainre,  alio  green, 
violet,    indigo,    and    crimson    (Gairucci,    i'rtf. 


>.  Vii.).! 

The  subjecl 


KRted  0] 


thes. 


.  A  few  of  them  are  taken 
m  the  classical  mythologj  or  represent  secu- 
subjects,  whether  games  or  Inides,  and  these 
y  probably  not  have  bean  the  works  of  Chrii- 
n  artist*  at  all.'     It  it  indeed  an  unexplained 

tain  trntalx  medallkint.  Kli^t  at  these  haie  onljr 
tor  in  the  centre.  Three  Mben  appear  u>  hire  tbe 
w  children  In  tlis  Babj-la&lan  hirnace.  one  f  lure  In 


ig  between  Ibem.    Tbelnlerprftatkin  of  the 
posed  to  be  the  davtoar ;  prob^Uf  anotbrr  n 


jwnlow  ai>d  Monboite's  w,.rt.  so  olten  I 

-wlnf  Die  pal?  b1ul>b  ojIudt  of  tbe  ^kv  ar 
Ins  or  the  gold  lF*f  with  deppfrern.  Htrl 
unplei  Dt  tbe  nse  or  culoai  in  the  [olkiolnii 
Ml  bj  Wrret,  vol.  It.     PoTplB  In  I 


riiHnKe  Df  paian  IJpes  on 
ChnOian  artU  at  Uu  r*i\i « 
o' ieplMnf,"  beini  wboltj 


I  wwild  iTiT  have  Ibuogkl 
rapable  or  BSf  Chilsllan 


'd,  bonver.  Oiat  Uairaed  <pnt  p,  il< 


Uintrrs.  8«npla,  hdlI  the  lik«  bi 
found  in  ChrlBtiBO  atUcombg  at  M ;  if  indeed  it 
b<  c«rlsin  that  they  mre  fonod  th«n.'  It  ii 
buida  the  preHnt  pnrpow  to  Mymont  of  then." 
Tha  ^renter  part  of  the  dni^rui,  hovATer,  atb 
connecUd  with  tha  Jewiih  or  Chriitinn  religiau  ; 
and,  aa  hu  been  atreadj  aeea  in  part,  subjecta 
from  tha  Old  and  New  Tatameiita  are  aamciimat 
graoped  together  on  the  same  glua.  A  deacrip- 
tion  of  two  perfect  bottotne  of  cupa,  forming  in 
each  caae  a  circuUr  medallion,  will  ihow  the 

(1)  A  buet  drapad  In  the  centra,  ancloaed  la  a 
drole  with  legend  Zi'LSES  (/.r»/  i.t.  mjoji  lift !). 
Aroand,  withont  diitbction  into  compartnents, 
bnt  with  leares  and  pelleta  intenpened,  are: 
Jeioa  turning  tbe  water  Into  wine;  Tobit  and 
the  liih ;  Jeaoa  ordering  the  man  eick  of  tha 
palg;  to  carry  hii  bed  ;  Jaiaa  preaent  with  tha 
Threa  Children  in  Nebuchadoeaiar'a  Aimace 
{Oarrucci,  t.  i.  (,  I). 

(3)  Two  boiti  (a  man  and  hii  wifaT)  draped 
In  the  centre,  encloaed  in  a  drcla  H  before,  with 


numfnt  no  leA  thaa  tti«  authun  vcrr  pualljLj  brlongi  u 
a  pnlod  vibea  p^gBnliiD  Lad  no  iongpr  aaj  vlgoroua  Ml 
(VlKonU.  Opit  >'vii,  L  1.  p  III.  Ihluki  It  l>  or  Uh 
rourtti    or  fiflX  unlntj.  Itan   lallar.  lo  Jiidfe   from  Ihi 


m  wiih  pagan  mbleGU  are  from  unkoDira 
iTe  iMen  u.ninal  lo  cone  from  Ctaitallan 
T  K  man;  woiti  sT  ItiU  UMc  ban  bare 


GLASS 

jecta:  Chriit  foretelling  icjeroptlon  to  AImt 
ti  Ere  ;  tha  aacilfice  M  luac  ;  Haaea  atriki  ig 
1  rock  ;  Jefina  telling  the  eick  man  to  carrj  Lu 
d ;  Jeana  raiaing  Idxami  (id.  1. 1.  C  3). 
Mora  UbtuIIy.  howerar,  ■  aingla  aubject  ocra- 
it  the  bottom  of  the  glaaa.  Thaa  we  bare  oa 
f(t.Ti.tl)  Chriat  aa  the Oood  Shaphtrd  btar- 


ioEB  lamb  on  hie  eh  on  Id  en,  with  nabeep  and  titt 
,<u  each  aide,  all  encloeed  in  a  drcle;  tad  Ih 
(iiHk  legend  encloaed  In  another  drcle  onlade. 
POT4E  niE  ZHCAIC  HETA  T«N  CM 
HANTwH  BOIT  (for  BIOT?),  i.e.  Drin*,  B^ifu, 
•uny  you  «njoji  life  with  all  yoartl  long  lift  fo 
vcu/  On  another  glate  (t.  tI.  f.  9)  occun  the 
'n\ait  tabject  treated  a  little  diS'erentlj,  with 
Ihe  nearly  eqairalant  I^tin   Icffend :  Diaxrtal 

AUICOBVk  VlViS  CVM  TTIB  FKUCirtE,  I.e.  Htrt'l 

lo  oar  worthy  frimdM  I  may  you  Wm  hapjUy  litk 
all  yours  t     D^ftuioM  wnicorum,  a  frequent  It  re- 
curring acclamation  on  thea*  glatrca,  ii 
lo  be  equiTalenl 


^hich  a  Roman  boat  drank  hla  fHenda*  healtk 
)D  another  (t,  »i.  f.  7),  bearing  the  aame  anbJKi 
Ddoaed  in  a  aqnare,  we  hare  the  legend :  Biut 
lidubtleu  for  ci'ru)  in  faCB  Dbi  oOKCOUn,  ■ 
l,ni.W«  border  of  dentela  being  encloaed  in  anolba 
<,iaV^^  w^iKn.    (^  ujAher,  Chriat   it  repre- 
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pots  (for  the  six  of  the  Gospel  are  iDrariably 
changed  into  seven,  probably  from  a  symbolical 
feeling,  and  with  a  secret  reference  to  the 
eucharist),  s  irrounded  by  the  legend  Dionitas 
AMiooRUM  VIVAS  IM  (sic)  PACE  Dei  Zeses  : 
where  vivas  may  either  be  taicen  for  bSbaSj  or 
(which  seems  better)  xeses  may  be  regarded  as 
a  superfluous  repetition  of  vivas  (t.  vii.  f.  2). 

It  will  now  probably  be  thought  sufllcient  to 
indicate  briefly  the  subjects  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment including  the  Apocrypha  and  from  the 
New,  which  can  be  recognised  with  certainty  or 
probability  upon  these  glasses,  excluding  those 
on  the  Cologne  fragments.  They  are  all  oon- 
t:iined  in  the  first  eight  plates  of  Garrucci's 
work,  but  are  here  set  down  nearly  in  their 
Biblical  order.  Adam  and  Eve;  Noah  in  the 
Ark  ;  Sacriflce  of  Isaac ;  Joseph  in  the  pit  (?) ; 
Moses  striking  the  rock;  Moses  lifting  up  the 
brazen  8er|>ent  (?) ;  the  candlestick  and  other 
instruments  of  Mosaic  worship;  the  Spies  bear- 
ing the  grapes  of  Canaan ;  Joshua  commanding 
the  Sun  to  stand  still  (?);  Jonah's  history  (in 
sereral  parts) ;  the  Three  Children  in  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's furnace;  Daniel  and  the  lions; 
Daniel  destroying  the  Dragon ;  Susannah  and 
the  Elders  (?)  ;  Tobit  and  the  Fish. 

The  Wise  Men  offering  gifts  (?) ;  Christ  turn- 
ing water  into  wine ;  Christ  healing  the  sick  of 
the  palsy;  Christ  multiplying  the  seven  loaves; 
(^hrist  raising  Lazarus;  Christ  as  the  Good 
Shepherd. 

The  chrisma  or  monogram  of  Christ  is  also  of 
fre<[uetit  occurrence,  sometimes  in  connection 
with  Saints,  sometimes  interposed  between  a 
husband  and  wife,  sometimes  between  a  and  w 
(taw.  i.  vii.  xi.  xiv.  xvii.  xx.  xxv.  xxvi.  xxix. 
xxxix.). 

The  only  representation  of  the  Crucifixion 
(t.  xl.  1)  Is  couMidered  to  be  false. 

"  The  Blessed  Virgin  is  represented  sometimes 
alone,  with  her  name  (MARIA)  over  her  head, 
pniying  between  two  olive-trees,  sometimes  with 
the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  on  either  side  of  her ; 
sometimes  accompanied  by  the  virgin  martyr 
St.  Agnes"  (Brownlow  and  Northcote,  u.  s. 
p.  280).  The  apostles  most  frequently  repre- 
sented (on  more  than  seventy  glasses)  are  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  their  names  being  added ; 
sometimes  singly,  more  often  conjointly.  **  The 
two  apostles  are  represented  side  by  side,  some- 
times standing,  sometimes  seated.  In  some  in- 
stances Christ  is  represented  in  the  air  .... 
holding  over  the  head  of  each  a  crown  of  vic- 
tory ;  or  in  other  instances  a  single  crown  is 
suspended  between  the  two,  as  if  to  show  that 
in  their  death  they  were  not  divided.  This 
crown  be<M>roe.<{  sometimes  a  circle  surrounding 
the  labarum  or  chrisma,  which  is  often  sup- 
ported on  a  pillar,  thus  symbolising  *the  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  truth  * "  (Brownlow  and 
Northcote,  u.  «.  p.  285)."     We  have  also  single 


■  Th«e  Inmed  writers  try  to  persuade  tbemaelvw 
Quii  these  gUuaes  give  us  real  portraits  of  the  spo^ileM, 
•exopptJng  A  few  which  are  of  very  Infertor  exei-otion." 
They  rely  prlndp«lly  on  their  memblanoe  to  a  brinse 
nedal  ssid  to  have  heen  found  in  the  cemetery  of  Domt- 
ttlla,  now  in  the  Vatkan.  of  which  they  give  a  beautilU 
figure  (pi.  xvli.),  and  which  they  uy  **  has  every  appear* 
anoe  of  having  heen  executed  in  the  lime  of  the  Flavian 
cmp^rort,  when  (irecian  art  siill  floiiriKlied  In  Roroe.** 
Oe  KoMsi.  whu  aL»   figures  this  medal  {Bull  Arch.  CiuU 


examples  of  the  names  of  John,  Thomaa,  Philip, 
and  Jude,  most  probably  the  apostles;  and  two 
or  three  other  names  which  occur  in  the  New 
Testament,  are  also  found :  Lucas,  Silvanus,  Timo- 
theus,  Stephen  (written  Istephanus);  these  are 
probably  the  same  persons  wboee  names  are  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament.  (For  the  glasses 
on  which  these  names  occur,  see  GaiTUCci's  Index, 
p.  109.) 

There  are,  besides  the  persons  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  a  good  many  others  which  are  of  note 
in  ecclesiastical  history.  St.  Agnes  occurs  more 
than  a  dozen  times,  St.  Laurence  seven  times, 
and  St.  Hippolytus  four  timra ;  the  following 
among  others  occur  less  frequently,  St.  Cal* 
listus,  St.  Cyprian,  and  St.  Marcellinus,  the  last 
of  whom  was  martyred  tmder  Diocletian,  A.D.  304 
(see  Garmcci's  InJeXj  as  above).  Besides  these, 
many  other  proper  names,  probably  of  the  pos- 
sessoi*s,  occur  either  along  with  their  miniatures 
or  without  them  (see  Garrucd's  Index,  as  before). 
There  is  nothing  which  deserves  to  be  called  a  real 
portrait  in  any  of  these  representations,  which 
are  mostly,  perhaps  all,  executed  in  the  debased 
style  of  the  4th  century ;  and  as  the  saints  have 
no  emblems  attached  their  flgures  have  but  little 
interest.  We  have  also  on  these  glasses  scenes 
of  domestic  Christian  life — married  life,  and 
family  life.  The  occurrence  of  the  chrisma 
makes  their  Christian  character  certain :  where 
this  or  the  name  of  Christ  or  God  does  not  occur, 
it  is  rash  to  say  anything  definite  (Garrucci, 
taw.  xxvi.-xxxix.). 

A  few  more  words  may  sufBce  for  the  inscrip- 
tions. The  acclamations,  of  which  several  speci- 
mens have  been  given,  are  mostly  of  a  convivial 
character,  and  either  in  Greek  (rarely),  or  in 
I^tin  (most  usually),  or  in  a  mixture  of  the 
two  (not  unfrequently) :  *  none  of  them  at  all 
favour  the  supposition  that  they  were  used  as 
chalices.  Other  acclamations,  as  Vivatib  in  Deo; 
and  Martvra  EpEcrETB  vivatis,  express  good 
wishes  to  the  married  couple  {id.  t.  xxvi.  11,  12). 
;0n  a  very  few  of  the  glasses  we  hare,  as  it  a])- 
'  pears,  invocations  of  saints  or  legends  which 
acknowledge  their  patronage.  Thus  a  broken 
fragment  has  PETRVS  PROTEG. ;  whether  any 
letters  followed,  it  is  impossible  to  say :  the 
word  may  either  be  protegit  or  protegcU  or  even 
protege  (id.  t.  x.  f.  1).  Another  fine  but  meagre 
fragment  exhibits  the  Saviour  (apparently)  with 
the  chrisma  and  the  a  and  w,  bearing  a  Latin 
cross  with  legend,  ..  ..  ank  (^vian^,  or  some 
other  proper  name)  vivas  in  Cr[isto  et]  Lav- 
R£NTio(iV/.  t.  XX.  f.  1).  Another  ('I.  s.  f.  2).  which 
is  also  broken,  but  slightly,  has  ViTO  (or  perhaps 
Victor)  [viv]as  in  nomine  LAVRtTi  (for  Laum 
renti).  The  inscription  PETRVS,  written  in  two 
instances  against  Moses  striking  the  rock  (id,  t.  x. 


Nov.  18e4),  thinks  It  Is  of  the  second  or  third  centnry. 
Notwiihstanding  these  high  but  somewhat  dinc-ordatl 
authorities,  the  wr<ter  ventures  to  expresii  his  own  strong 
suqilcion  that  the  style  of  Xhn  medal  bespeaks  the  age  u( 
the  Rpuaissance :  it  Is  most  prut>ably  of  the  16ih  ceniury 
or  thereabouts. 

*  We  fcive  here  two  or  three  of  this  mixed  character: 
CvM  Tva  FRUcrrn  zians  (Oarr.  t.  xii.  1);    DinKrrAS 

AMfOOaVM   MX    ZKHRS    CX'X    WIS  OMXIBVS    BISK  KT  TtO- 

MX  A  (t.  xii.  2).  (Both  the  above  glasses  have  ftgurea  of 
Peter  and  Paul,  with  their  names  added.)  On  the  aame 
plate  are  other  examples  of  bilini^uiil  redundancy :  itch 
as— Vivas  na  zbsis,  vivas  o'M  tais  ZKSxa 
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f.  9;  Brownlow  nnd  NorthcoM,  «.  t.  pi.  iTii.  2. 
■nd  p.  387),  la  alto  of  lome  theolt^oU  import- 
ance  aa  indicnting  that  l*et«r  wu  thm  looked 
npoD  as  th«  Uoses  of  the  new  Israel  of  God,  u 
Prudentins  ipeaka.  The  honour,  howewr,  ap- 
peam  to  be  dirided  betweeo  Peter  aad  Paul  on 
another  glaat.  aafbrtnoately  mutiUt«d.  Chriat 
aUndi  DD  a  hilt  betweea  Peter  and  Paul.  Above 
ia  the  oommoii  leEead  PIE  ZTESESl;  beluo  are 
tha  words  1EKV8ALE  .  lOKDANES  .  BECLE 
(for  Btthtclnin,  C  -  «  ?),  Peter  is  here  the  ipoatle 
of  the  Jews,  Paul  of  the  Gentiles,  who  first  wor- 
shipped tha  Saviour  at  Bethlehem.  Below  are 
ahaep  adorinic  the  Lamb  on  a  hill  between  them, 
i^mholiiing  both  churches  (Qarracci,  1. 1.  f.  S.) 
The  orthography  o{  the  legatid*  li  aametimes 
burbaroui.P  Thus  JeEoa  is  nrittao  ZESVS 
(Tiji.  5);  Zesvs  (Til.  17),  lie.  Chbistvs  ie 
ipalt  CRisn'8  (Tlii.  5,  <ii.  1,  *c.);  Timothevs 
bfcomas  TmoTEVS  (ivii.  2);  Hippolytvh,  Era. 
LITVB  (lii.  7),  orlprOLTva  (jit,  5);  CtPRiAHvs, 
Cripramvb  (ii.  6);  SvciNTg,  TZVCISVS  (lITlii. 
6);  Severe,  Sebere  (iiii.  S);  Ph:liffvb, 
FiLrvs  (iiT.  S).  We  hate  alao  BiBAB  for  Vivab 
(»i.  7);  VinATis  forViVAn8(iii».4);  Impace 
for    Is    Pace    (vil.  3,  it.  3);   PIE    for    niE 


(i.  3,  ttc.)  ;  PlEZ  for  nipi  (xiri.  10).     There  art 

changes,  to  aay  nothing  of  such  blunders  u 
DioNTiAB  for  DiosrrAS,  and  Ceitsvs  for  CRiirva 
(CAriihu)  (Garr.  p.  53). 

The  dates  of  these  wortj  are  defined  to  some  ex- 
tent bj  their  subjects.  On  one  of  them  (iiiiii.  5) 
a  heap  of  money  Is  depicted,  among  which  we  re- 
cognise the  coinsofCaracallaand  one  of  the  Fans- 
linas.  On  nnother,  na  has  been  said,  ocean  the 
name  of  MarealllDm,  probaUr  the  biahop  of 
Rome,  martyred  A.D.  304.*  I'ha  martyrdom  of 
St.  Agues,  who  is  so  often  repreaeDted,  probably 
took  place  abont  the  same  time.     The  appear- 

of  the  general  art  and  orthography  induces  Gar- 
ncci  (Pref.  p.  ii.)  to  consider  them  all  anterior 
to  Theodosius  (A.D.  380).     De  Kossi  attempts  a 

»  Oamicci  lijB  stress  on  tlits  i«hogtaphj  fof  Biiog 
tbednlei  -qaeau  nuQlFra  diacritturn  to»ic«t>inle  rtu- 
vlHd  secotoquarLo"  (pof.  p.  Ik.).    Ha  apppan  ta  coo- 
alder  tbat  Ihele  f;)aBV>  all  belong  to  Uial  rmmj. 
1  I'La  niariynloma  ol  V\nnnittu»  >n4  ol  (5«wrti», 
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mora  preciM  limitation,  and  thioka  that  thty 
range  from  tbe  middle  of  the  3ti1  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  4th  century  (Brownbw  and 
Northcote, «. ). p.  S79).  Weshajl  probnblT  ben«i 
far  wrong  io  uying  tbat  few  or  none  of  them  an 
ma ch  earlier  or  latertbau  the-tth  ceutuir.'  Thf 
artofthe  coins  of  that  century,  as  well  aa  oftlit 
MS.  illaminationa  which  are  aaaigned  to  abool 
the  >ame  age.  atrongly  remind  db  of  theae  glatsn, 
mora  espeoially  of  thoiw  on  which  the  chriiins 
i>  depicted.'  The  eiecntion  of  some  gl««o  a 
indeed  better  than  that  of  other*,  and  occwloa- 
ally  reaches  coiuidenible  eicellenca  ;  but  to  sprat 
generally,  they  belong  to  a  period  in  which  tute 
and  rigour  and  correctness  of  drawing  hare  len- 
sibl J  declined.    They  pomasj,  howerer,  apart  fmm 

styles  of  borders  and  other  ornamentations  ilua 
preralent,  besides  giring  c^tntne  and  a  rarielT 
of  domestic  objects.' 

With  regard  to  the  naes  of  tbeae  glasaea  a  oun- 
sideration  of  the  types,  coupled  nitb  the  in<cnp- 
tiona,  will  lead  us  to  secure  conclnaioos.  Er« 
If  it  were  wall  etUbltsbed  *  that  in  Tertulliu'i 


p.iaaAi 


'U.  ^,  where  Ibe  Re»nl  a^la  and  ut  dilM 
b).  Is  of  the  una  form  (^)  thill*  uaoalnthi 
Uh  fonnh  oiDlnrj;  •nHhar  (ona  (Q)  k  h 
cormaoolnof  Udnlu  Jon.  (Gamucl.  3hK» 
inUn-p.  103;  appeodlilDbU  Vdri  OnuN)  . 
I  Uariigny  ubeerve*  ibat  tboae  of  tbe  bait  werl 


c  tliat  Tenulllui  li 


.    QiiTaijsloB  (flfJ.™ 


■it  ilmplr  reads  Hum  (ts 
IHi  (lUrllL.  1]  :  T°t  Ibis 
>n ;  II  maj  ba  a  prertnt  tr 


OL  ^fpAAih  uuhar,  ■ 
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time  the  Good  Shepherd  was  depicted  on  chalices, 
possibly  qlass  chalices  (**  procedant  ipsae  picturae 
calicum  vestromm,  si  vel  in  illis  perlucebit  inter- 
prctatio/*  De  pudicit.  c.  7  ;  see  also  c.  10),  there 
is  certainly  nothing  in  these  glasses  bearing  that 
type  or  any  other  type,  which  would  bear  out 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  chalices  for  the 
communion.'  They  were  at  once  sacred  and  con- 
vivial, and  roust  therefore  have  been  used  in 
meetings  which  were  both  one  and  the  other. 
Such  were  the  agapae,  such  were  the  commemo- 
rations of  martyrs,  such  were  Christian  mar- 
riages. On  all  such  occasions,  and  perhaps  others, 
these  glasses  were  used ;  more  especially,  it  may 
>>e,  in  the  commemorations  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  (so  often  represented  thereon),  which  were 
'^  observed  as  a  general  holiday  in  Rome  during 
the  fourth  century,  very  much  as  Christmas  now 
is  among  ourselves^'  (Brownlow  and  Northcote, 
u.  8.  p.  283).  In  a  well-known  passage  of  St. 
Aui^ustine  {Confess,  vi.  2),  htf  mentions  that  his 
mother  Monica  never  took  more  than  one  cup 
(^po'.iiium)  to  the  commemoration  of  the  various 
martyrs — implying  that  some  took  more ;  per- 
haps bearing  effigies  of  the  particular  martyrs  to 
be  commemorated. 

With  regard  to  the  plates,  large  fragments  of 
which  have  been  found  at  Cologne  and  smaller 
ones  at  Rome,  as  well  as  impressions  in  mortar 
of  entire  plates  at  the  latter  place,  the  most 
obvious  and  natural  interpretation  of  them  would 
be  that  they  were  made  use  of  in  the  same  fes- 
tivities as  those  in  which  the  glass  cups  were 
employed.  Monica,  at  Milan,  as  her  son  informs 
us,  *' brought  to  the  commemorations  of  the 
S<iints,  as  was  the  custom  in  Africa,  pulse  and 
bread  and  wine  **  (Confess,  vi.  2).  We  may  then 
reasonably  suppose  that  these  plates  were  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  bread  or  other  solid  food 
used  in  the  same  commemorations  as  those  in 
which  wine  was  drunk.  A  different  view,  how- 
ever, as  was  perhaps  to  be  expected,  is  taken  of 
them  by  those  who  (like  Messrs.  Brownlow  and 
Northcote)  think  that  '*  it  is  quite  possible  that 
M>me  of  our  glasses  may  be  fragments  of  chalices** 
(M.S.  p.  293).  Anastasius  in  the  Vitae  Pontif, 
s.  V.  Zephyrinus,  says  ''  that  he  made  it  a  consti- 
tution of  the  church,  that  ministers  should  carry 
tilass  patens  (patenae  vUreae)  into  the  church  in 
front  of  the  priests,  while  the  bishop  celebrated 
mass  with  the  priests  standing  before  him,  and 
that  in  this  manner  .  .  .  the  priest  should  re- 
ceive the  bread  to  administer  it  to  the  people.** 
]yi«;ssrs.  Brownlow  and  Northcote,  commenting  on 
this  passage,  say  (m. s.  p.  293):  "The  fragments 
of  the  two  large  patenae  discovered  at  Cologne, 
corrt'spoud  exactly  to  the  kind  of  glass  here  men- 
tioned. The  scriptural  subjects  and  the  absence 
of  any  allusions  to  secular  feasting  '*  there  are  no 
inscriptions  at  all  on  these  glasses  **  accord  well 
with  so  sacred  a  purpose,  and  we  may  therefore 
fairly  presume  that  those  other  smaller  glasses'* 
found  in  Rome,  "of  which  we  have  also  spoken, 
may   also   be   remains   of  the  patenae   used  to 

existence  of  this  art"  (Lecture^  p.  7).  The  roost  that 
can  be  said  U  that  TertullUn  aiid  ChryMStmn  nisj  pos« 
sibly  allude  to  it  Tbm  pawage  quoted  by  Gamioci  fh)m 
the  munk  Theupbilus  (^tit.  Art,  SckedL  c  13),  who  pro- 
bably lived  about  the  12ih  ceutury.  refers  to  a  different, 
mode  uf  decoration,  as  he  hlina4>ir  oUrnres  (pref.  p^  vi.> 

■  An  B«itdettl  and  varions  others  hav«  thought    Their 
»rgument<i  are  dbtcusaed  by  Oamioci  (pref.  pp.  s.«xill.) 


convey  the  Blessed  Sacrament  from  the  pop«'s 
altar  to  the  parish  churches  of  Rome.  Padre 
Garrucci  thinks  this  not  improbable,  although 
hi  does  not  admit  that  any  of  our  catacomb 
glasses  ever  formed  portions  of  eucharistic  cha- 
lices.'* The  reader  must  be  left  to  form  his  own 
opinion,  but  the  subjects  on  the  patenae  ^ing 
much  the  same  as  those  on  the  bottoms  of  the 
cups,  it  seems  to,  be  by  far  the  most  probable 
supposition,  that  the  purpose  of  the  plates  and 
of  the  cups  was  one  and  the  same,  whatever  that 
purpose  was.  (Garrucci,  Vetri  ornati  di  figure  in 
oro,  Roma,  1858  and  1864  (ed.  2),  fol.  42  plates : 
the  preface  contains  an  account  of  the  literature 
of  the  subject,  pp.  xvii.  xviii.  and  a  discussion 
of  the  date  and  use  of  these  vessels ;  De  Rossi, 
BulL  Arch.  Crist,  for  1864  and  1866 ;  Brownlow 
and  Northcote,  Homa  Satierrcaiea,  c.  vii.  1869. 
Wiseman  (Card.),  Lecture  delivered  in  Dublin^ 
1858,  published  by  M.  Walsh,  Dublin,  1859 ;  cer- 
tainly not  revised  by  the  Cardinal  himself,  but 
giving  a  fair  view  of  the  subject  in  a  short 
space.) 

(iii.)  Okas  pastes, —  Another  use    of   glass 
among  Christian  as  well  as  other  artists  was  to 
make  imitations  or  copies  of  gems  therein.     A 
few  such  have  come  down  to  our  times.    A  paste 
in  imitation  of  red  jasper,  published  by  Le  Blant, 
which  exhibits  a  Pastor  Bonus  of  the  usual  type, 
with  the  legend  AOTAOC  XPICTOT,  may  serve 
as  an  example  (Bockh,  C.  I.  0,  n.  9093).    Other 
gem  pastes  in  imitation  of  niccolo  and  garnet 
exhibit  varieties  of  the  chrisma  (British  Museum, 
Castellani  Collection).     Of  more  importance  are 
the  following.     A  Nativity,  in  green  glass,  pub- 
lished by  Venuti  (Acad,  di  CortonOy  i,  vii.  p.  45), 
and  described  and  figured  by  Martigny  (Diet,  p. 
431),  which  is  ascribed  to  the  6th  century ;  it 
is  a  semicircular  plaque,  bearing  the  words  H 
rENNHCIC  above,  and  a  defaced  legend  below : 
the  Magi  adore  the  Saviour,  at  whom  an  ox  and 
an  ass  are  gazing:  Mary  is  lying  on  a  bed,  and 
Joseph  is  seated  in  meditation.     The  Vettori  Mu- 
seum, now  in  the  Vatican,  has  a  large  oval  plaque 
of  coloured  glass  (Vettori,  Num.  Aer.  expl.  p.  37 ; 
Martigny,   Diet,  p.  431,  with  a  figure),  which 
seems  to  be  early  medieval ;  it  is  also  a  Nativity : 
the  infant  Saviour  has  a  cruciform  nimbus ;  two 
oxen  look  at  him  in  the  manger;  Joseph  and 
Mary  are  seated  near  him ;  the  moon  and  the 
star  of  the  Magi  are  in  the  field.     (A  cast  sent 
from  Rome ;  the  British  Museum  has  three  other 
examples  cast  from  the  same  mould ;  one  is  red, 
in  imitation  of  jasper ;  the  othen  are  of  deep 
colour.)    See  NATivrrr.     A  large  glass  plaque 
of  the  same  general  form,  but  less  regular  (If 
by  2^  inches),  now,  it  is  believed,  in  the  Vatican, 
of  uncertain  date,  represents  a  dead  saint  pros- 
trate ;  in  the  centre  a  semianreole  resting  upon 
her,  including  the  Virgin  with  cruciform  nimbus 
and  Child  without  any  nimbus,  a  glorified  head 
with  circular  nimbus  (Joseph  ?)  Dear  the  Virgin's 
knees,  p  xr  in  field  :    outside   the  aureole  on 
both  sides  saints  and  angels  (both  with  circular 
nimbus)  in  the  act  of  adoration  :  ])erhaps  early 
medieval.     (A  cast  sent  from  Rome.)     We  have 
also  glass    pastes    nearly  an   inch   in  diameter 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  pendants  for 
necklaces,  and  are  considerpd  to  go  back  to  the 
early  Christian  centurien:    one   in   green  glass 
shews  two  Israelites  contemplating  the  bnsen 
serpent;  another,  a  red  paste,  has  the  Savioar 
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bleising  the  tweWa  apoatlesj  a  ttilri],  probnblf 
Christian,  hu  d  frD|;,  which  ivfii  tometiincs  t»keii 
ns  a  lymbol  of  the  RHurrrctlun,  iMlng  Tound  od  b 
Chriitina  Inmp.  accDmpnDied  by  ■  emu  and  the 
iDU-ription,  Efw  EIMI  ANACTACIC  (Chsbou- 
illet,  not  9474,  3*75, 1^453).  M.  Lb  Blunt  hm 
k  small  oblong  gl«»s  plsqae,  which  ha  acquired 
in  Borne,  which  wm  once,  he  thinks,  part  of  ad  an- 

_ cieat  Christian  necliUce ;  It  bean 

a  jokdea  characters  the  word 
a  two  lines,  enclosed  in  a  paral- 
elogram  and  a  crennlated  outer 
icargin.  Ht  regards  it  aa  a 
"  concise  expTcuion  of  the  charity  which  ihould 
unite  all  men  "  (InM.  Chrfi.  de  la  Gauh,  vol.  i. 
p.  43,  with  a  Rgare).  The  Britiih  Moseuni 
and  the  French  Collection  contain  Tarioui  other 
material. 


Byiantine 


have  been  already  described, 

nncertain    date    (perhapa 

earlier  than  the  0th  century  wniie  some  may 

probably  be   much  later)  they  need  hardly  he 

(iv.)  Mbiaics. — Glau,  in  fine,  waa  employed 
from  Terj  early  times  In  the  construction  of 
mouice.  The  cqImb  were  sometimes  coloured; 
•ometimea,  in  the  ages  of  the  Lower  Empire, 
underlaid  with  a  ground  of  gold  or  silver  leaf, 
"  by  this  mean*  ahedding  over  the  large  worka  of 
the  artiitH  in  mosaic  a  eptendour  before  un- 
known "  (Labarte,  u.  t.  p.  94>    See  Moeito. 

[a  a] 

GLEBE.  The  word  OMa  is  uied  for  a  farm 
or  estate  in  the  Theodotian  Codei  (lag.  72,  Dt 
Oectirum.);  but  the  technical  senie  in  which 
it  is  used  by  English  writers,  to  desiguaU  certain 
lendi  belonging  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  is 
Ut«r  than  our  jwriod.  See  Ehdowmeht,  Pho- 
,  PERTT  OF  TUB  CHURCH.  [C] 

GLORIA.    [NiMBOB.] 

GLORIA  IN  EXCELSI5.  There  is  con- 
siderable difGcnlty  in  tracing  out  the  history  of 
this  hymn,  because  at  one  period  both  it  and  the 
SsBcrcB  were  entitled  iodiscrlmlnately  /fymniw 
ArujtlKm.  In  later  yean  the  latter  is  called 
JfyiMiu  Stra/Aiaa;  whilst  the  title  Hi/mnia 
Aayiliciu  or  ffi/mnui  Arigehrum  \a  conlJDed  to 
the    former.      The   hymn   is   found    in    varions 


1.  We  bav 


imply  the  i 


la  of  St.  Luke,  ii. 


thing  that  baa  been  added  to  it  having  been 
composed,— aa  the  4th  council  of  Toledo  (A.D. 
633,  Uansi,  i.  S33)  reminds  ni,~by  the 
ecclesiastical  doelon.  Por  tbie  reason  the  coun- 
cil would  not  allow  any  eipaoded  form  to  be 
anng  in  the  churches.  In  this  abort  form  the 
worda  were  recited  by  the  prioat,  according  to 
the  liturgy  of  SL  Jamaa,  when  the  priest 
"sealed"  the  gifts.  (Daniel,  Codti  Liturgicrt, 
iv.  103.)  The  same  simple  form  may  he  seen 
elsewhere :  and  ia  continued  lo  this  day  in  the 


Veni. 


1870). 


t   of  the   Horology   (p.   35,  ed 


2.  The  seventh  hook  of  the  Apostolh  fonj'-*.- 
litmi,  c.  47,  contains  an  eaUrged  form  of  Ibi 
hymn. — without  anv  introduction  in  the  oldsil 
manuscript;  but  two,  of  the  14th  and  IKth  an- 
tury  respectively,  entitle  the  chapter  "Uorniii; 
Praver."'  (Lapirde,  p.  22fl.)  This  veriion  has  i 
reading:  "We   •orship  Thee  threojk 


It,  Thee 


le  God.  nd 


alone,  inapproachable."  We  read  1c 
"0  Lord,  only  begotten  Son,  Jesoi  Chrirt.  (ud 
Holy  Spirit."  The  hymn  ends  "Thou  only  ux 
holy.  Thou  only  srt  Lord,  Jeans  Christ,  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father.     Amen." 

3.  The  treatise  which  is  ascribed  to  Athsai- 
sins  <•  de  Virginitate  "  (Migne,  iiviii.  351)  ii  nn- 
doubtedly  sparious,  but  it  gives  some  Invghl 
into  the  life  ofa  Greek  vir^n,  within  our  diro- 
nologioil  limiti.  In  $  20  (Migne,  ut  Kp.  Tii) 
we  read  "  In  the  morning,  sar  the  Psalm  0  God, 
my  God,  early  will  1  seek  Thee  (Psalm  liiL). 
At  dawn,  the  '  Benedicite '  and  Glory  to  God  in 
the  Highest,  and  the  rest."  This  is  the  reading 
of  the  Basle  and  English  USS.  Bat  others  pro- 
ceed with  the  first  three  cUnsea:  "We  hyna 
Thee,  we  bless  Thee,  we  worship  Thee,  and  the 


■est."    As  this  diff. 


>f  the  t< 


f  A  bnst  of  the  Saviour  (to  te  sompared  with  Uie 
earlier  ByuntliM  eofOB)  on  a  drcnlar  plaque  of  blaeflsie 
(lilncli  Indlsmeterl  tannihi  trem CoauaUna^  now 
hi  the  SiBile  CoUectton;  uia  a  tsUk  fcikj^Uvau  noAJiK, 
(lucrlbed  BENKDICaT  Sfft  Ui  iQuhomftA. ».  V»»1 


to  a  late  Interpolation,  we  are  left  Id  DDcei 
aa  to  the  worda  of  the  hymn  when  this  trealiit 
waa  composed.  (Ur.  Palmer,  Or^.  Liturg.a.  1^ 
does  not  note  the  doubts  regarding  this  passage.) 
4.  The  fontou)  Codes  Alezaninnut  in  III 
British  Uuseum,  of  the  close  of  the  uth  centniy, 
puts  aome  of  our  doubts  at  rest.  This  msaa- 
Kript,  after  the  psalms,  contains  the  thirteen 
canticles  of  the  Greek  church  :  i.  the  song  of 
Uoses  in  Exodus ;  ii.  ditto  in  Deuteronomy;  iiL 
the  prayer  of  Hannah ;  iv.  prayer  of  luiiL 
(iivi.B^20):  V.  prayer  of  Jonah;  vL  ofllahak- 
kuk;  vii.  ofHeukiah  (Isaiah,  xiiviii.);  viiL  of 
H'lii  iweh  ;  ii.  prayer  of  the  three  cblldrei 
{tikiytnis,  Daniel  iii.  26):  x.  hymaof  thelhne 
children  (our  Brwdidte)  entillH  "  Hymn  ofoir 
"  Ii,  prayer  of  Mary,  the  Mother  of 
ofSymeon;  liii.  ofZachariah  (oompirt 
CaNtici-es).     These  conclude  with  the  Gloria  in 

•    Greek,    the   hymn    being   entitled 

hrii.  This  "enion  haa  been  often 
s  by  Usher,  m  his  tract  IM  tya'tM 
Innscn,  AiuJieta  ante-Mcaena,  iii.  8S ; 
Dr,  Campion,  la'erletired  Prager  Book,  1B73,  p. 
;I21.  It  differs  slightly  from  the  version  of  the 
Apoitolic  Cotatit}iti07U,  and  proceeds  with  words 
which  distinctively  mark  it  as  a  morning  hymn, 
Bome  of  which  words  have  paased  into  our  Te 
Deum.  It  is  thus  found  in  the  beatitiful  Zurich 
{■alter  reprinted  by  Tischendorf  io  his  Jfoaa- 
menta  Sacra,  and  in  other  great  psalten  ;  and. 
in  a  form  very  nearly  resembling  this,  it  Is  Dsed 
in  the  Greek  commonion  to  this  day  (Horotogr, 
,:ic.p.  pp.  69.  70). 

5.  A  Latin  translation  of  this  Greek  venira  of 
the  "Gloria  in  Excelsia,"  adapted  for  nrmii^ 
prayer,  is  contained  in  the  book  of  bymns  of  the 
nacient  Irish  church,  which  once  belonged  le 
Archbishop  Usher,  and  which  haa  been  edited  be 
the  Irish  Archaeological  and  Celtic  Society  by 
Dr.  Todd  (part  II.  p.  179>  In  the  fasioas  Bangor 
*K\.\ftuiiuirT  discovered  at  Milan  by  Hnralsri, 
va\  tft^i\a\<&'\s,'veri«»jL'^  b^  htm  in  his  Anrcd-i  • 
\a^vt.  \«.\t.\,W-\jii»-*,.^as>»m_11\wi 
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6nd  nt  the  very  end  '*ad  Tespemm  et  ml  roatu- 
tinain  :  (Sloria  in  Excelxis  Deo  et  in  terra  pax  ^c." 
bnt  Muratori  unhappily  did  not  copy  it  out. 
Thus  we  are  ignorant  of  the  text.  However,  the 
hymn  given  by  Thoxnasins  (Paaiterium  cum 
ctinticiSj  Rom.  1697,  p.  760,  or  Oper.  torn.  iii.  p. 
613)  as  the  Hymnua  Angelictu  of  the  Ambrosian 
-brerianr,  is  another  and  independent  translation 
of  the  Ureek  form  of  the  hymn.  It  was  directed 
to  be  used  daily  at  matins. 

6.  Thus  it  seems  clear  that  when  the  well 
known  Latin  form  of  the  hymn  was  inserted  in 
the  I^tin  psalters,  it  was  used  in  the  daily  or 
weekly  hour  services  of  the  clergy.  We  have 
additional  evidence  of  this  in  the  rule  of  Caesa- 
rius,  c  xxi.  and  in  that  of  Aurelian.  It  is 
there  ordered  to  be  used  at  matins  on  Sundays. 

7.  This  Latin  form  Bunsen  considered  to  have 
been  as  old  as  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  to  whom 
indeed  Alcuin  ascribed  the  additions  to  the  scrip- 
ture words.  The  Roman  Catholic  ritualists  are 
uot  satisfied  with  the  testimony  of  Alcuin,  and 
seem  to  consider  that  the  hymn  in  the  modem 
l^tin  form  is  of  more  recent  origin.  Yet  it  is 
found  in  this  form  in  a  very  interesting  mann- 
Kcript  in  the  British  Museum — Royal  2  A  xx. — 
which  is  of  the  eighth  century :  in  the  famous 
Codex  BobienaiSj  from  which  Mabillon  extracted 
the  **  Sacramentarium  Gallicannm"  (Museum 
Italicum,  i.  273 ;  Muratori,  Liturg.  Bom,  Vet,  ii. 
776;  or  Migne,  72,  p.  455):  in  the  so-called 
Mozarabic  liturgy  ascribed  to  St.  Isidore  (see 
Migne,  85,  p.  531)  and  in  a  form  very  slightly 
diflerent  in  the  Gothic  breviary  (Migne,  86,  p. 
886> 

8.  The  first  introduction  of  the  ^  Gloria  in 
Exceisis  "  into  the  Eucharistic  service  has  been 
aKcribed  to  Telesphorus,  but  no  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  the  tradition.  The  sacramentary  of 
Gregory  directed  that  a  bishop  might  use  the 
""  Gloria  in  Exceisis  **  on  all  Sundays  and  festi- 
vals :  a  presbyter  only  at  Easter.  This  rule 
continued  long  in  the  Roman  church,  and  con- 
stituted one  point  of  difference  between  the 
Roman  and  Gallican  churches,  in  the  latter  of 
vhich  no  such  difference   between  bishop  and 

presbyter  had  been  observed.  Etherins  and 
Beatus  shew  that  in  Spain  they  always  sang  it 
on  Sundays  and  festivals  ;  but  they  quote  only 
the  scriptural  words,  and  if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
decree  of  Toledo,  we  may  suppose  that  only 
these  words  were  used  (the  Mozarabic  liturgy 
shews  many  marks  of  interpolations).  In  the 
liturgies  the  hymn  was  generally  sung  at  the 
commencement  of  the  service ;  but  Mr.  Palmer 
notes  that  in  the  Gallican  sacramentary  (see 
above)  it  was  used  amongst  the  thanksgivings 
after  communion. 

9.  The  absence  of  the  hymn  from  St.  Ger- 
manu8*8  account  of  the  Gallican  liturgy  has  been 
noted.  He  says  that  the  words  at  the  end  of  the 
gospel, "  Glory  be  to  Thee  O  Lord,**  were  uttered 
in  imitation  (?)  of  the  angels*  words  **  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest "  (clamantibus  clericis  Gloria 
tibi  Domine  in  specie  angelorum  qui  nascente 
Domino  Gloria  in  exceisis  pastoribus  apparenti- 
bus  cecineruDt.  Migne,  72,  p.  91).  St.  Germa- 
nus  died  about  the  year  585  or  587.  This 
seems  to  give  a  superior  limit  to  its  introduction 
into  the  eucharistic  service. 

10.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  whilst  the 
Alexandrine  manuscript  has   in  the  text  of  St. 
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Luke  Moiclaf  (the  reading  of  K^  B*  D)  yet  m 
the  morning  hymn  it  as  well  as  all  the  other 
copies  of  the  hymn  read  thloKiou  [C.  A.  S.] 

GLORIA  PATRL    [Doxoloot.] 

GLOVES.  (x«ipo6^in):  Chirotfteoa^  Oantus^ 
Oioantus^  Vaniusy  Wantus,  Wanto.)  It  would 
seem  that  gloves  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
were  unknown  to  the  early  Greeks  and  Romans. 
(See  on  this  point  C!asaubon*s  Anhnadv,  m  AthO" 
naeumy  xii.  2.)  .That  they  were  in  use,  how- 
ever, among  the  ancient  Persians  appears  from 
Xenophon  {Cyropaediaj  viii.  8.  17).  The  Euro- 
pean custom  of  wearing  them  seems  to  have 
originated  with  the  German  nations,  as  the 
Teutonic  origin  of  the  common  Latin  word  for 
them  clearly  shews :  and  although,  as  an  eccle- 
siastical vestment,  properly  so  odled,  gloves  do 
not  appear  till  the  12th  century  (the  first  extant 
mention  of  them  in  that  character  being  in 
Honorius  Augustodunensis,  ob.  circa  1152  A.D.), 
they  had  been  used  for  centuries  as  articles  of 
practical  convenience.  Thus  we  find  them  men- 
tioned in  the  life  of  St.  Columbanus,  by  Jonas 
Bobbiensis  (formerly  included  among  the  works 
of  Bede)  —  *^tegumenta  manuum  quae  Galli 
wantos  vocant  *'  ( Vita  S,  Columbaniy  c.  25 ; 
Patrol.  Ixxxvii.  1026).  In  the  above  instance, 
the  gloves  are  spoken  of  as  used  **  ad  operam 
laboris,**  but  sometimes  they  were  obviously  of 
a  costly  nature,  for  in  the  will  of  Riculfus, 
bishop  of  Helena  (ob.  915  A.D.),  in  a  long  list  d 
valuable  articles,  he  mentions  **  annul um  aureum 
unum  cum  gemmis  pretiosis  et  vuantos  paria 
unum  '*  (Patroi,  cxxxii.  468> 

The  employment  of  a  glove  in  connection  with 
the  granting  or  bequeathing  of  land,  is  a  custom 
which  hardly  falls  within  our  present  limits': 
an  example  may,  however,  be  given.  (See 
Notgeri  Leodiensis  [ob.  1008  A.D.]  Vita  S.  Hadi- 
iini,  c  10;  Patrol,  cxxxix.  1146:  also  Martene, 
Anecd.  i.  57.)  For  further  early  references  to 
the  subject  of  gloves,  see  Ducange's  Qlotaanumy 
8.  vv.  [R.  S.] 

GLYCERLA,  martyr  A.D.  141;  commemo- 
rated May  13  (Cai,  Byzant.),  [W.  F.G.] 

GNOSnO.    [Faithtul.] 

GOAR,  presbyter  and  confessor  at  Treves 
(saec.  VI.);  "natalis"  July  6  (Mart,  Bom,  Vet^ 
Usuardi) ;  deposition  July  6  (Mart,  Adonis). 

[W.  F.G.] 

GOD  THE  FATHER,  Representations 
OF.*  For  the  first  four  centuries,  at  least,  no 
attempt  was  made  at  repreMeniing  the  actual 
Presence  of  the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity.  U 
was  indicated  invariably  by  the  symbolic  hand 
proceeding  from  a  cloud.  Martigny  quotes  the 
words  of  St.  Augustine  (Epist.  cxlviii.  4),  **Quum 
audimus  manus,  operationem  intelligere  debe- 
mus,**  from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  great 
father  saw  a  tendency  to  anthropomorphic  mis- 
application of  the  words  hand  and  eye,  or  ear 
of  God,  as  they  are  frequently  used  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  distinction  between  analogy 
and  similitude  has  been  so  cj^en  neglected,  that 
bodily  parts  as  well  as  passions  (like  those  ot 
Attgor,  repentance,  &c)  are  otten  attributed  to 

•  Most  represmUitions  of  the  Divine  pmnH»  hav* 
t^fr  prvfier  |>lac*'  uiidfr  tb«  wurd  I'aiKirr. 

a  U 
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the  inoorporeftl  aod  infinite  being.  This  has 
been  repeatedly  noticed^  as  (e,  g,)  hj  Drs.  Whately 
and  Hansel.  St.  Augustine's  expressions  show 
that  he  was  thoroughly  awake  to  the  miscon- 
ception, and  consequent  irreverence,  involved  in 
the  forgetful  use  of  such  terms  as  the  Divine 
hand  or  eye  for  the  Divine  power  or  know- 
ledge. ^  Quidquid,"  he  says,  **  dum  ista  cogitas, 
corporeae  similitudinis  occurrerit,  abige,  abnue, 
nega,  respue,  fuge." 

The  symbolic  hand  appears  in  Christian  repre- 
aentations  of  several  subjects  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, principally  connected  with  events  in  the 
lives  of  Abraham  and  Moses.  The  two  are  found 
corresponding  to  each  other  in  Bottari  (ScuHure  e 
Pitt.  9agr€,  vol.  i.  tav.  27  ;  also  i.  tav.  89).  Moses 
is  receiving  the  book  of  the  law  in  ii.  tav.  128. 
Elsewhere  Abraham  is  alone  (vol.  ii.  tav.  59, 
and  i.  tav.  33,  from  the  Callixtine  catacomb). 
In  vol.  iii.  37  (from  cemetery  of  St.  Agnes),  the 
Deity  appears  to  hi*  represented  in  human  form. 
He  is  delivering  to  Adam  and  Eve  respectively 
the  ears  of  corn  and  the  lamb,  as  tokens  of  the 
labours  of  their  fallen  state,  and  their  sentence 
to  **  delve  and  spin."  See  also  Buonaruottif  p.  1. 
C!ardinal  Bosio,  and  latterly  M.  Perret  (vol.  i.  57 
pi.),  give  a  copy  of  a  painting  of  Moses  striking 
the  rock,  and  also  in  the  act  of  loosening  the 
shoe  from  his  foot.  Ciampini's  plates  (  Vet,  Jfon. 
t.  ii.  pp.  81,  tav.  zziv.  also  taw.  zvi.  and  xx. 
tav.  xvii.  D.)  are  important  illustrations  of  this 
symbol,  more  especially  those  of  the  mosaic  of 
the  Transfiguration  in  St.  Apollinaris  in  Classe, 
and  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  in  St.  Vitale.  The 
author  does  not  find  the  hand  as  representing 
the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity  in  pictures  of  the 
baptism  of  our  Lord ;  but  it  probably  occurs  in 
that  oonnexion. 

Ttie  hand  proceeding  from  clouds  appears  in 
the  Sacramentary  written  for  Drogon  bishop  of 
Metz,  and  son  of  Charlemagne,  above  the  Canon 
of  the  Mass. 

The  Creator  is  represented  in  the  MS.  of  Al- 
cuin.    See  Westwood*s  Falaeographia  Sacra, 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

GODFATHERS.    fSpoNSORS.] 

GOLDEN  NUMBER.    [Easter.] 

G(X)D  FRIDAY.  The  anniversary  of 
Christ's  Passion  and  Death  was  from  very  early 
times  observed  with  great  solemnity  by  the 
church.  It  was  known  by  various  names,  hf^tpa 
Tou  trreufpoVf  ffwrripla,  or  t&  trwHipia ;  fdirx^ 
ffraofpdffi^Pf  in  contrast  to  rdffxf^  iiycurrdffifAoyf 
Easter  Day ;  or,  adopting  the  Jewish  designation 
(Job.  ziz.  14,  31,  42),  iropao-iccu^,  either  alone, 
or  with  the  adjectives  /AtydKri,  or  ayia :  in  the 
Latin  church  Parasceue,  Feria  Sexta  m  Para- 
tceue  (Antiphonar,  Gregw.\  Sexta  Feria  Major, 
in  ffiertualem  (Sacramentar.  Oregon).  The  day 
was  observed  as  a  strict  fast,  which  was  conti- 
nued by  those  who  could  endure  it  to  beyond 
midnight  on  the  following  day  (Apost,  Constit, 
v.  18).  The  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  A.D.  633, 
severely  condemned  those  who  ended  their  fast 
on  this  day  at  3  p.m.  and  then  indulged  in 
feasting,  and  ordered  that  all  save  the  very 
joung  and  the  very  old  and  the  sick  should  ab- 
Btain  from  all  food  till  after  the  services  of  the 
day  were  concluded.  All  who  refused  obedience 
to  this  rule  were  denied  a  participation  in  the 
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Paschal  Eucharist  (can.  tuL;  Labbe,  CmeiLr. 
1707).  Not  food  alone,  but  th«  uae  of  oil  ail 
the  bath  were  forbidden  by  s  canon  of  Ganfrs 
{Nofnocanony  can.  434,  apud  Cateler.  &eL 
Oraec.  Mtmuni.  i  138)  with  the  indignant  apiv 
strophe,  'O  Xpurrhs  iw  r^  ^rrcmp^  wak  oi  ip  xf 
fiaKouftl^  !  In  process  of  time  the  day  came  is 
be  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  ritual  and  ces- 
toms  marking  the  solemn  character  of  the  day. 
The  bells  were  silent  from  the  midnight  o(  Wed- 
nesday {Ordo  Roman,  apud  Mora  tori,  ii.  714). 
The  kiss  of  peace  was  prohibited  (Tert.  de  (hvt 
18).  The  altar  was  stript  of  its  ornaments,  sad 
even  of  its  covering.  The  processions  were  without 
chanting  (^Sacram.  Gelas.  Muratori  i.  559).  The 
lamps  and  candles  were  gradoally  extinguished 
during  matins  (Ordo  Soman.  ».«.).  A  loag 
series  of  intercessory  collects  was  used.  A  crotss 
was  erected  in  firont  of  the  altar,  blessed,  and 
adored  {Sacranu  Gelas.  v.  s.).  There  was  ao 
consecration  of  the  Lord's  Sapper,  but  the  re- 
served eucharist  of  the  previous  day  was  par- 
taken of  by  the  faithful. 

This  communion  subsequently  received  the 
name  of  **  the  Mass  of  the  Presanctified,"  Mum 
Praeaanctifioatorum,  but  incorrectly,  the  tena 
Missa  usually  implying  consecration.  Tow 
Amalarius  states  that  on  Good  Friday  **  the  nam 
is  not  celebrated**  (de  Eod.  Offio.  iv.  20;  Rak. 
Maur.  de  Instit.  Cler.  ii.  37;  peendo-AkuiB, 
Hittorp  coL  251).  The  reason  of  this  prohibi- 
tion of  celebration  is  evident.  The  eucharist 
being  the  highest  Christian  feast,  waa  deemed 
out  of  harmony  with  the  penitential  diameter 
of  the  day,  for  "  how,*'  says  Balsamon  (Bevercg. 
Pandect,  i.  219),  ^  can  one  monm  and  rejoice  st 
the  same  time?*'  As  early  as  the  council  of 
Laodicea,  c  a.d.  365,  this  prohibition  was  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  of  Lent,  with  the  ezoeptios 
of  Saturdays  and  Sundays  (can.  49 ;  Labbe  OmciL 
i.  1506).  In  the  letter  to  Decentius  ascribed  to 
Innocent  L  c.  a.d.  402,  but  probably  not  to  be 
placed  so  early,  the  restriction  is  limited  to 
Good  Friday  and  Easter  Eve,  on  which  dap  the 
tradition  of  the  church  was  that  the  sacraments 
were  not  to  be  celebrated  at  all ;  *'  isto  bidoo 
sacramenta  penitus  non  celebrari "  (Labbe  GmdL 
ii.  1246).  At  this  period  there  was  no  com- 
munion of  any  kind  on  Good  Friday.  How  earlj 
the  natural  desire  to  receive  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Body  and  Blood  on  the  day  when  it 
was  offered  for  us  on  the  cross,  led  to  the  reser- 
vation of  the  previously  consecrated  elements  for 
the  purpose  of  communion,  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge.  It  is  evident  from  a  decree  of  the4tk 
council  of  Toledo,  A.D.  633,  that  in  the  first  half  of 
the  seventh  century,  there  was  no  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  on  Good  Friday  in  Spain.  At 
that  time  it  was  a  wide-spread  custom,  whicb 
the  council  condemned,  to  keep  the  doors  of  the 
churches  closed  on  Good  Friday,  so  that  there 
was  no  divine  service,  nor  any  preaching  of  tb' 
Passion  to  the  people.  The  council  ordained  thit 
the  Lord's  death  should  be  preached  on  that  dsj, 
and  that  the  people  should  pray  for  the  pardu 
of  their  sins,  that  so  they  might  be  better  titted 
to  celebrate  the  resurrection  and  partake  of  tiit 
eucharist  at  Easter  (can.  viii.  Labbe  OmciL  v. 
1707).  We  learn  also  from  the  acts  of  the 
16th  council,  held  sizty  yean  later,  aj>.  69;^, 
that  on  that  day  **the  altars  were  stript  and 
no  one  was  permitted  to  celebrate  maas  "  (A.  n 
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1355).     In  the  Greek  church  the  custom    of 
tommanicating  in  the    previously    conseciated 
elements  was  established  before  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century,  for  we  find  it  mentioned 
as  a  general  practice  during  the  whole  of  Lent, 
in    the  acts    of   the    TruUan    (or    Quinisext) 
council  A.D.  692  (can.  52,  Labbe  ri.  1165).     It 
first  appears  in  the  West  in  the  Begula  Magittri, 
a  monastic  rule  compiled  probably  in  the  seTenth 
century,  printed  by  Brockie  {Codex  Segui,  I.  ii. 
p.  269).    It  was  established  in  Rome  before  the 
end  of  the  eighth  century,  when  the  ritnal  of 
Good  Friday  is  prescribed  in  the  Ordo  Rcmanus 
(Muratori  Liturg.  Rem.  Vet.  ii.  995).    The  observ- 
ance of  Good  Friday  commenced  at  midnight,  when 
nil  rose  for  service.     Nine  Psalms  were  said  with 
their  responsions,  these  were  followed  by  three 
lections    from    the  Lamentations,  commencing 
Lam.  ii.  8,  "  Ogitavit  Dominus  dissipare ;"  three 
from  the  Tracts tus  of  St.  Augustine  on  Psalm 
63,  and  three  fi  im  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
beginning    c    iv.    11,   **l>estinemus  ergo  &c" 
Mattins  then  followed,  during  which  the  lights 
m   the    church    were    gradually    extinguished, 
beginning  at  the  entrance,  until  by  the  end  of 
the  third  nocturn  only  the  seven  lamps  burning 
at  the  altar  were  left  alight.     These  were  also 
put  out,  one  by  one,  alternately  right  and  left  at 
the  commencement  of  each  Psalm,  the  middle 
lamp,  the  last  left  burning,  being  extinguished  at 
the  gospel.    At  the  third  hour  all  the  presbyters 
and  clergy  of  the  city  assembled  in  expectation 
of  the    pontiff.    On  his  arrival  the  subdeacon 
commenced  the  lection  from  Hosea  v.  15,  "  Haec 
dicit  Dominus  Deus ;  in  tribulatione  sua,  &&," 
and  then  was  sung  as  an  antiphon  Hab.  iii.  1-3, 
**  Domine  audivi,  etc."    After  some  prayers  said 
by  the  pontiff*  and  the  second  lection,  £xod.  xii.  1, 
'*  In  diebus  illis  dixit   Dominus  ad   Moysen   et 
Aaron,  ^c.,"  Ps.  xci.  or  cxl.  was  sung,  and  the 
Passion  according  to  St.  John  was  recited  by  the 
deacon.     This  over,  two  deacons  stript  the  altar 
of    the   white   linen  cloth,   previously  put  on 
^  sub     evangelic,"     in     a     stealthy     manner, 
**  in     modum    furantis."      The    pontiff    came 
before  the  altar  and  recited  a  series  of  eighteen 
prayers,  a  portion  of  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
Good  Friday  collects  of  the  church  of  England. 
The  first  and  last  collect  stand  alone.    The  other 
sixteen  are  in  pairs.  Before  each  pair  the  deacon 
warned  the  people  to  kneel  and  after  it  to  rise. 
"  Adnuntiat  diaconus  fiectamus  genua ;  iterum 
dicit  leoate.**     These  collects  are— (1)  for  the 
peace  and  unity  of  the  church;  (2)  for  perse- 
verance  in  the  faith  ;  (3)  for  the  pope  and  chief 
bishop  (antistes) ;   (4)  for  the  bishops  of  their 
diocese ;  (5)  for  all  bishops, priests,  deacons,  sub- 
deacons,  &c. ;  (6)  for  all  orders  of  men  in  the 
holy  church ;  (7)  for  the  emperor ;  (8)  for  the 
Roman  empire;  (i))  (10)  for  catechumens;  (11) 
av;aiuat  sickness,  famine,  pestilence,  and  other 
vvils;   (V2)  for  all  in  trouble;    (13)  (U)  for 
piMit  cs  and  schismatics;    (15)  (16)  for  Jews; 
(17)  (18)  for  pagans  and  idolaters.    A  direction 
is  given  that  the  prayers  for  the  Jews  are  not  to 
be  said  kneeling.     The  collects  are  given  in  the 
Sacramentary  of  Gregory,  as  printed  by  Pamelins, 
and  in  that  of  Gelasius,   as  well  as  in  the  old 
Gnllican  missal.     This  last  contains  the  direction 
to  the  celebrant  **eadem  die  non  salutat  (i,e. 
does  not  say  pax  vobi8Cum%  nee  peallet."    These 
collects  finished,  all  were  to  leave  the  church 
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in  silence :  the  presbyters  going  to  perform  th* 
same  service  in  their  own  cburdies. 

"Adoration  of  the  cross  succeeds."  The 
cross  is  placed  a  little  distance  in  front  of  the 
altar,  supported  on  either  side  by  acolytes.  A 
kneeling  stool  being  placed  in  front,  the  pontiff 
kneels,  and  adores  and  kisses  the  crom,  followed 
by  the  clergy  and  people  in  order.  The  Ambro- 
sian  missal  given  by  Pamelins  contains  four 
prayers  for  the  ceremony :  **  Oratio  snper 
crocem;"  "  Benedictio  crucis ;"  **Orati>  ad 
crucem  adorandam;"  '*Oratic  poet  adorat'im 
crucem."  In  the  Antiphonarium  of  Gregory  also 
given  by  Pamelins  we  have  an  "Antiphon  ad 
crucem  adorandam."  The  adoration  of  the  cross 
was  followed  by  the  communion  of  the  pre- 
sanctified.  "Two  presbyters  enter  the  sacristy 
or  other  place  in  which  the  Bodv  of  the  Lord 
which  remained  from  the  previous  ^y  was  placed, 
and  put  it  in  a  paten,  and  let  a  subdeacon  hold 
before  them  a  chalice  with  unconsecrated  wine, 
and  another  the  paten  with  the  Body  of  the 
Lord.  One  presbyter  takes  the  paten,  the  other 
the  chalice,  and  they  carry  and  set  them  on  the 
stript  altar"  {Ord.  Rom.  u.  s.).  The  cross  is 
meanwhile  saluted  by  the  laity,  while  the 
hymn  £coe  Ugnwn  Cruets  is  sung,  and  Ps.  cxix. 
recited.  The  salutation  of  the  cross  being  com- 
pleted, the  Lord's  Prayer  is  recited,  "and  when 
they  have  said  Amen  the  pontiff  takes  of 
the  holy  thing,  and  puts  it  into  the  chalice 
saying  nothing  (nihil  dicens),  and  all  communi-v 
cate  cum  silentio,"  The  rubrics  of  the  Gelasian 
Sacramcntary  agree  in  the  main  with  the  Ordo, 
except  that  they  speak  of  the  reservation  of  the 
Blood  as  well  as  of  the  Body  of  the  Lord,  and 
direct  that  the  reserved  sacrament  be  brought 
out  of  the  sacristy  and  set  on  the  altar  by 
deacons  instead  of  presbyters.  The  adoration  of 
the  cross  by  the  clergy  succeeds  the  placing  of 
the  consecrated  elements  on  the  altar,  and  ia 
followed  by  the  actual  communion  (Muratori  u.s. 
i.  559,  sq.)  It  merits  notice  that  all  early 
authorities  prescribe  a  general  communion  on 
Good  Friday,  "  all  communicate  silently."  This 
custom  had  entirely  ceased  in  Rome  at  the 
beginning  of  the  9th  centnry  (Amalar.  de  EocL 
Off.  i.  15),  and  though  it  lingered  for  a  long  time 
in  some  parts,  it  gradually  died  out  in  the  West, 
and  at  the  present  day  in  the  Roman  church  no 
one  but  the  celebrant  communicates  oo  Good 
Friday.  The  pontiff  pronounces  peace  to  them 
"  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  &c."  The  people 
answer,  "  and  with  thy  spirit."  "  After  a  little 
space  each  says  his  vespers  privately,  and  so  they 
go  to  table  "  (Muratori  ii.  995-996).       [E.  V.] 

GOODS,  COMMUNITY  OF.  The  idea 
that  all  property  should  belong  to  a  community 
and  not  to  individuals  may  be  traced  to  a  very 
high  antiquity.  The  Pythagorean  society  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  constituted  on 
the  basis  of  a  community  of  goods,  though  pro* 
bably  only  those  who  had  reached  the  highest 
grade  of  the  initiated  renounced  all  private 
possessions (Ritter  and  Preller,  Hist.  PML,^.  58). 
Plato,  also,  in  his  imaginary  Republic,  c<mdemns 
the  institution  of  private  property  in  the 
strongest  manner,  as  the  source  of  all  greed  and 
meanness;  he  therefore  allows  it  only  to  the 
third  and  lowest  class  of  his  citizen*— those  who 
are  by  nature  qualified  to  seek  only  iow  and 
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siutennl  ends  in  life,  and  are  consequently 
exclude*!  from  all  share  in  the  goTernment  of 
the  state.  The  two  higher  classes  are  to  live 
wholly  for  the  state,  a  condition — the  philosopher 
holds  —  incompatible  with  the  possession  of 
private  property  {PditiOy  iv.^  p.  421 C  ff. ; 
Leges,  v.  p.  739  a). 

To  turn  from  heathen  to  Jewish  social  insti- 
tutions, Josephus  tells  us  {Belium  Jud.  ii.  8, 
§  3)  of  the  Essenes,  that  each  member  on 
entrance  threw  his  goods  into  the  common  stock, 
so  that  there  was  found  among  them  neither 
poverty  nor  riches.  In  like  manner  the  Thera- 
peutae  on  Lake  Moeris  had  all  things  in  common. 

It  was  while  the  Therapeutae  and  Essenes 
were  still  flourishing  communities  that  the 
gospel  of  Christ  was  first  proclaimed.  And  here, 
too,  we  read  of  the  earlier  church  of  Jerusalem, 
Jiat  they  '*had  all  things  common"  (Acts  ii, 
44) — a  passage  which  has  often  served  fanatical 
lects  as  a  justification  of  their  communism.  And 
yet  it  is  clear  from  the  book  of  the  Acts  itself 
that  property  made  over  to  the  community 
was  of  the  nature  of  a  voluntary  gift;  those 
who  entered  the  church  were  not  deprived  of 
the  right  to  possess  property  (Acts  v.  4); 
Ananias  was  not  punished  for  failing  to  con- 
tribute the  whole  of  his  property,  but  for  fraud 
and  lying  in  pretending  to  give  the  whole  while 
he  only  gave  part. 

In  the  apostolic  age  generally  it  is  past  all 
controversy  that  nothing  like  a  community  of 
goods  existed  in  the  church.  The  churches  are 
evidently  contemplated  as  containing  the  same 
rariety  of  wealth  and  station  as  ordinary  society ; 
contributions  are  made  of  freewill ;  the  rich  are 
charged  to  *'be  rich  in  good  works,  ready  to 
distribute,  willing  to  communicate;"  the  cheer- 
ful giver  is  commended  (2  Cor.  ix.  7  ;  1  Tim.  vi. 
17, 18).  The  disturbed  state  of  the  Thessalonians, 
and  their  unwillingness  to  labour  while  they 
expected  the  immediate  advent  of  Christ,  had 
(so  far  as  appears)  no  connexion  with  any  com- 
munistic views.  Nor  does  the  testimony  of  the 
next  age  favour  the  idea  that  the  earliest 
Christian  society  was  communistic  The  writer 
of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus  (c.  5)  speaks  of  a 
"  common  table,"  and  no  more.  Tertulhan,  iH' 
deed  X'^polog,  c.  39),  says,  in  so  many  words, 
that  Christians  had  all  things  in  common  except 
their  wives  (omnia  indiscreta  sunt  apud  nos 
praeter  uxores) ;  but  it  is  evident  that  this  is 
nothing  more  than  a  characteristically  violent 
expression  for  their  mutual  love  and  charity; 
for  in  the  very  same  chapter  he  states  expressly, 
that  the  contributions  of  the  brethren  to  the 
common  fund  were  wholly  voluntary  (modicam 
tinusquisque  stipem  menstrua  die,  vel  qunm 
velit,  et  si  modo  velit,  et  si  modo  possit,  apponit). 
Ijictantius  (Epit,  Div,  Institt.  c.  38)  especially 
condemns  communism  as  one  of  the  cardinal 
vices  of  Plato's  Republic,  which  he  would  hardly 
have  done  if  he  had  supposed  the  same  principle 
to  have  animated  the  first  society  of  believers. 
The  interpretation  of  Acta  ii.  44  as  relating  to 
an  absolute  community  of  goods  seems  in  fact  to 
have  taken  its  rise  fxom  Chrysostom  {Horn.  xi. 
til  Acta  App.),  Some  writers  in  modern  times 
have  seen  in  this  supposed  communism  of  the 
early  Christians  at  Jerusalem  an  indication  of  an 
Cttseae  iiiduence*  (See  against  this  view  Von 
Wegiero,  ia  Illgw's  Zdtschr^t  xL  2.  pw  1  ff.> 
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As,  however,  within  the  church  so  strong  aa 
expression  was  given  to  the  duty  of  mutual  love 
and  succour,  and  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  a 
Christ,  it  could  scarcely  foil  but  that  here  zad 
there  enthusiastic  sects  would  exus:<:cntte  Moi 
develope  these  principles  into  absolute  reoua- 
elation  of  property.  This  was  in  ikct  the  ea»e. 
During  the  ecclesiastical  troubles  in  Africa  in 
the  4th  century,  the  Donatists  were  never  weary 
of  reproaching  their  orthodox  opponents  with 
the  wealth  and  power  which  they  derived  fn<iB 
their  connexion  with  the  state.  Some  of  their 
own  adherents,  in  consequence  of  these  denano 
ciationa,  renounced  private  possessions  altogether 
— a  renunciation  which  led  to  vagabondage  sod 
mendicancy  rather  than  to  holiness.  Toe«« 
CiBCUMCELUONS — as  they  came  to  be  called^ 
became  the  nucleus  of  a  band  of  discontented 
peasants  and  runaway  slavM,  whoeie  excesses  at 
lust  required  the  forcible  interference  of  the 
government  to  put  them  down.  And  other  stcts 
also  rejected  the  idea  of  property ;  the  Apotactid 
or  Apostolici,.  as  they  arrogantly  called  theni-> 
selves  (says  St.  Augustine,  J)e  Haeres,  c.  40), 
admitted  none  into  their  community  who  lived 
with  wives  or  possessed  private  property  (ivs 
proprias  habentes) ;  and,  a  common  characteristic 
of  heresy,  denied  salvation  to  all  outride  their 
own  sect.  The  Eustathians  also,  who  were  con- 
demned at  the  council  of  Gangra  about  the  yc^ 
370  {Cone.  Oangr.  Praef.)  held  that  those  who 
did  not  give  up  their  private  wealth  were  beyowi 
all  hope  of  salvation.  The  laws  of  the  empire 
imposed  upon  Apotactid  the  same  penalties  that 
were  laid  upon  other  heretics,  except  the  con- 
fiscation of  goods ;  they  could  not  be  deprived  of 
that  which  they  had  already  renounced  {Codex 
Theod.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  5,  de  H'leret.  11.  7  et  11). 

When  Pachomius  (f  348)  first  drew  together 
into  one  body  [Coenobium]  a  number  of  ac- 
choi-ites  and  wandering  mendicants  at  Tabennae 
in  Upper  Egypt,  he  instituted  a  system  of 
organized  labour  and  common  participation  in 
the  fruits  of  labour.  Stewards  [Geooxomus] 
managed  the  property  of  the  society  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole,  and  distributed  the  excess 
of  income  to  the  poor  and  needy  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. St.  Basil,  St.  Benedict,  and  other 
founders  of  monastic  orders,  enjoined  the  same 
rule  of  individual  poverty  on  the  members  of 
their  societies,  and  so  there  aroste  throughout 
Christendom,  in  East  and  West,  religious  societi«^ 
of  celibates  organized  on  communistic  principles 
[Monasticism].  From  the  8th  century  oqwatJ 
the  secular  clergy  also,  who  lived  the  canonicail 
life,  adopted,  to  some  extent,  the  principle  of 
community  of  goods  [Canonici].  [C] 

GORDIANUS.    (1)  [EpafACHC8(l).] 
(2)  Martyr  with  Macrinns  and  Valerinnus  at 
Nyon ;  commemorated  Sept.  17  {Mart.  Uftunrli, 
Hieron.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GORDIAS,  martyr,  circa  320  ▲.D. ;  comme- 
morated Jan.  3  {CaL  ityzant.y.  [W.  F.  G.] 

GOBGONIUS.  [DoROTHEUS  (3>] 
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traduction. — Among  the  Jews,  certainly  from  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  probably  bc^re,  oas 
lesson  from  the  Pentateuch  and  another  from  the 
**  Prophets  '*  (t.  e,  from  aome  of  the  later  histe* 
rical  books,  and  from  those  mora  propcrlj  cilM 
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firoplipticRl)  were  read  In  the  synngogues  every 
siibbath  day.  Fifty-four  portions  from  the  Pen- 
tatouch  (called  Parnschioth),  and  as  many  from 
the  **  Prophet* "  (Haphtoioth),  were  appointed 
for  this  par[>ose.  As  the  Jews  intercalated  a 
month  every  second  or  thiid  year,  this  number 
was  required.  When  there  were  not  fitlv-four 
sabbatlis  in  a  year,  they  read  two  of  the  sKorter 
k'ssons  together,  once  or  twice  in  the  year,  as 
nii<;;ht  be  necessary;  so  that  the  whole  of  both 
Selections  was  read  through  annually.  The 
Paraschioth  are  generally  Yery  long,  some  ex- 
teuding  over  four  or  fire  chapters;  but  the 
Haphtoroth  are  as  a  rule  short,  often  only  a 
part  of  one  chapter.  Tables  of  both  may  be 
Seen  in  Home's  Introduction  to  tha  Scriptures^  pt. 
iii.  ch.  i,  sect.  iv.  The  foregoing  facts  will  enable 
the  reader  to  judge  how  far  the  first  Christians 
Were  indebted  to  the  traditions  of  the  synagogue 
for  the  practice  of  reading  Holy  Scripture  in 
their  synaxis,  and  for  the  method  of  reading  it. 
At  all  events  we  may  be  certain  that  the  Old 
Testament,  so  long  the  only  known  rejKwitory  of 
the  **  oracles  of  God,"  and  still  acknowledged  to 
be  *'  able  to  make  men  wise  unto  salvation 
through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus"  (2  Tim. 
iii.  15),  would  be  no  more  neglected  in  their 
Common  exercises  of  religion  than  it  was  in  their 
))rivate  study.  At  the  same  time  it  was  in- 
evitable that,  when  the  New  Testament  came  to 
he  written,  lessons  from  that  should  be  read 
either  in  addition  to  or  instead  of  those  from  the 
Old.  There  was,  however,  a  short  jwriod  during 
which  the  Old  Testament  only  would  be  retd  in 
Christian  assemblies,  viz.  before  the  events  of 
the  Gospel  were  committed  to  writing;  and 
there  is  in  the  most  ancient  liturgy,  that  of  St. 
James,  a  rubric,  evidently  genuine,  which  ap* 
]>ears  to  have  been  framed  during  this  interval. 
**  Then  the  sacred  oracles  of  the  Old  Covenant 
and  of  the  Prophets  are  read  at  great  length  (8i- 
t^o^iKwraroy  some  understand  "consecutively," 
but  the  Jewish  precedent  favours  the  former 
reading);  and  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  His  sufferings,  His  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
and  axvnsion  into  heaven,  and,  again.  His  second 
c<»niin:;  with  glory,  are  set  forth."  As  Mr, 
Tn>llo|M.'  points  out  (The  Greek  Liturgi/  of  St. 
Jti/iu's,  p.  42),  we  have  here  the  Old  Testament 
rr-tui,  but  the  great  events  of  the  Gospel  related 
to  the  people  as  if  not  yet  in  writing. 

11.  Eridence  of  use, — Justin  Martyr,  a.d.  140, 
(l«'-;cribing  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  says, 
*'  The  commentaries  of  the  apostles  and  the 
writings  of  the  prophets  are  rejid  as  time  per- 
mits "  (Aptil.  i.  c.  67).  A  lesson  from  the  gosiwls 
was  without  doubt  included  under  the  former 
head.  St.  Cyprian,  A.D.  250,  speaks  of  a  con- 
fessor whom  he  had  ordained  lector,  as  **  reading 
t  lie  precepts  and  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  "  from 
tiie  stand  (pulpitum)  {Ep.  xxxix.).  Eusebius, 
A.D.  3ir>,  says  that  St.  Peter  authorised  the  use 
of  the  gospel  of  St.  Mark  "in  the  churches." 
For  this  he  refers  to  the  Ifypfttifposes  of  Clemens 
of  Alexandria  (not  of  Rome,  as  Uona  and  others) 
and  to  Papias ;  but  elsewhere  he  cites  both  )»as- 
5.'tges,  and  neither  of  them  contains  the  words 
"in  the  churches."  What  he  says,  therefore, 
does  not,  as  many  have  imagined,  prove  from 
Papias  the  custom  of  the  afmstolic  church,  but 
Ls  only  a  proof  of  the  practice  of  his  own  age,  in 
the  light  of  which  he  read  those  earlier  writers  | 
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(see  Hist,  Each  lib.  U.  c  xr.;  and  coropare  lib.  t*. 
c.  xiv.,  lib.  iii.  c  xxxix.).     Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
A.D.   350,  speaks  raguely   of  the  **  reading  ot 
Scripture"  {Praef.  in  Catech,  §§  iii.  iv.);   nor 
are  any  of  his  catechetical  homilies  on  I«s»ona 
from  the  gospel.    Optatus,  ▲.o.  368,  addressing 
the  Donatist  clergy,  says,  "Ye  begin  with  the 
lessons  of  the  Lord,  and  ye  expand  your  ex« 
positions  to   our  injury;    ye   bring  forth   the 
gospel,  and  make  a  reproach  against  an  absent 
brother  "  {De  Schism,  Donat.  lib.  iv.  c.  r.).  •  Tht 
so-called  Constitutions  of  the  Apostles  put  an 
order  into  their  mouths,  which  begins  thus : 
"  After  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets 
and  our  epistles,  and  the  acts  and  the  gospels, 
let "  &c.  (lib.  viii.  c  t.  Cotel.  tom.  i.  p.  392). 
Pseudo-Dionysius  tells  us  that  in  the   liturgy, 
after  the  Psalms,  "follows  the  reading  of  the 
tablets  of  holy   writ   by    the  ministers"  (De 
Eocles,  Hierarch,  c.  iii.   §  ii.  tom.  i.  p.  284), 
These  tablets  are  explained   by   Maxim  us   the 
scholiast  on  Dionvsius,  A.D.  645,  to  be  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  {Ibid,  p.  305).     St.  Chry- 
sostom  frequently  gave   notice  of  the  text   on 
which  he  proposed  to  preach  some  days  before ; 
but  in  one  homily  he  says,  "  On  one  day  of  the 
week,  or  on  the  sabbath  (Saturday),  at  least,  let 
each  take  in  his  hands,  and,  sitting  at  home,  read 
that  section  (Ttpticoir^v)  of  the  gospels  which  is 
going  to  be  read  among  you"  (f/om,  xi.  in  St,Joh, 
Ev,  §  I).    This  implies  that  they  knew  what  the 
lesson  from  the  gospels  would  be  ;  and  therefore 
that  a  table  of  such  lessons  was  dniwn  up  and 
accessible  to  all.     St.  Augustine,  in  Africa,  often 
preached  on  the  gospel.     Thus  one  of  his  ser- 
mons begins,  "The  chapter  of  the  holy  gospel 
which  we  heard,  when  it  was  just  now  read," 
&c.  {Serm.  I  v.  §  1).    Another :  "  We  heard,  when 
the  gos|)cl  was  read,"  &c.  (^erm.  Ixii.  §  1).     The 
council  of  Laodicaea,  probably  about  365,  has  a 
canon  ordering  the   "  gospels  to  be   read  with 
other  scriptures   on   the  sabbath"  (Can.  xvi.). 
The  omission    of   the  gospel   on  Saturday  had 
without  doubt  been  merely  a  local  custom.     A 
council  of  Orange,  a.d.  441,  can.  xviii.,  opfere«i 
that  thenceforward  the  gospel  should  be  re  &J  to 
the  catechumens,  as  well  as  the  faithful,  lo  ail 
the  churches  of  the  province.    That  of  Valen* 
cia,  A.D.  524,  ordered  that "  the  most  holy  gospels 
be  read  in  the  mass  of  the  catechumens  before 
the  illation  of  the  gifts,  in  the  order  of  lessons 
after  the  apostle,"    i.e,    the  epistle  (Can.  i.). 
In  France,  554,   a  constitution    of  Childeberi 
mentions  the  gospcL",  prophets,  and  a|K)stle,  as 
read    from    the    altar   (Capit.  Heg.    Franc,  ed. 
Baluz.    tom.   i.  col.  7).      Germanus    of    Paris, 
A.D.  555,  in  his  exposition  of  the  liturgy,  simi- 
larly recognises  the  prophecy,  apostle,  and  goitpel 
(printed  by  Martene,  De  Ant,  Eod,  Hit,  lib.  i.  c. 
iv.  art.  xii.).   Gregory  of  Tours,  A.D.  573,  tells  a 
story  of  certain  clerks  in  the  days  of  Childeberi, 
who  "  having  laid  the  three  books,  i,  e,  of  the 
prophecy,  the  apostle,  and  the  gos/^ls  on  the 
altar,"  prayed  for  an  augury  from  the  passages 
at  which  they  should  open,  each  "  having  made 
an  agreement  among  themselves  that  every  one 
should  read  at  mass  that  which  he  first  opened 
on   in  the   book  "  (Hist,  Franc,  lib.  iv.  c.  xvi.). 
This  implies   that    in   Chiul   at   least  the   les« 
sons  were  still  left  to  the  choice  of  those  who 
were  to  read  them.     In  the  next  century,  how* 
ever,  the  Galilean  church  had  a  lectionary,  a 
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copy  of  which,  ntorly  complete,  in  Merovingian 
characters,  was  foand  by  Mabillon  in  the  monas- 
tery at  Lnxeail.  It  provides  a  gospel  for  every 
mass  (Laurg.  Qall  lib.  ii.  pp.  97-173).  Luzeui'l 
is  in  the  province  of  Besan^on ;  but  the  encha- 
ristic  lessons  (of  which  the  gospel  is  always  one) 
in  the  Sacramentary  found  at  Bobio,  which  is 
believed  to  be  of  the  use  of  that  province,  and  is 
sertainly  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  lectionary, 
differ  nevertheless  from  those  in  that  book. 
From  this  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  although 
the  lessons  were  then  generally  fixed,  every 
bishop  was  at  liberty  to  make  his  own  selection. 
There  is  another  ancient  lectionary,  ascribed  to 
St.  Jerome,  and  known  as  the  Liber  ComitiSf  or 
Comes  Hieronymi;  but  from  internal  evidence 
shown  to  be  the  work  of  a  Galilean  compiler  in 
the  8th  century.  This  has  been  printed  from 
two  MSS.,  one  of  which  provides  three  lessons 
for  above  two  hundred  days  and  occasions ;  the 
other  for  the  most  part  only  two ;  but  the  gospel 
is  never  omitted  in  either.  The  shorter  recen- 
sion may  be  seen  in  the  RitttalU  SS,  Pairum  of 
Pamelius,  tom.  ii.  pp.  1-61.  The  longer  is 
printed  by  Baluze  in  the  Capituhria  Regtan 
Franoonm,  tom.  ii.  coll.  1309-13.51. 

Ill,  Provision  for  us^.— In  the  West,  generally, 
a  gospel  has  been  always  provided  for  every 
Sunday  and  for  other  holy  days.  The  number 
of  gospels  (and  other  lessons)  in  the  Liber  Comitis 
already  mentioned  suggests  that  at  one  time 
there  was  a  partial  attempt  to  assign  proper 
lessons  to  every  day  in  the  year.  However  this 
may  be,  the  Roman  use  retained  them  for  every 
day  in  Lent,  and  the  Mozarabic  for  every  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday  (except  the  first)  during  that 
season  (see  MisscUe  Mixtunij  Leslie,  pp.  89-154). 
There  was  no  such  provision  in  the  Galilean 
Sacramentary  found  at  Bobio  (see  Murat.  Litwg, 
Rom,  Vet,  tom.  ii.  coll.  815-835,  or  Mus,  Ital. 
tom.  f.  pp.  301-319),  nor,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
in  the  Lectionary  of  Luxeuil  (Mabillon,  LUurg, 
Gait.  p.  124).  Eight  leaves  are  missing  in  this 
MS.  between  Ash  Wednesday  and  Palm  Sunday, 
but  they  could  hardly  have  contained  more  than 
the  Sunday  le&sons.  The  ancient  Irish  Sacra- 
ment-ary,  of  which  but  one  copy  exists  in  manu- 
script, probably  of  the  6th  century,  is  singular 
in  the  West  in  having  but  one  gospel  and  epistle 
for  the  whole  year,  the  former  being  the  sixth 
chapter  of  St.  John,  the  latter  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  St.  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  See  O'Connor's  Append,  to  voi.  t. 
of  the  Catal.  of  the  MSS.  at  Stoice,  p.  45.  The 
fact  is  also  attested  by  Dr.  Todd  (see  Pref,  to  the 
Liber,  Eccl.  de  B.  Terrenani  de  Arbuthnott, 
p.  xxiv.). 

In  the  West  the  gospels  appear  to  have  been 
chosen  without  any  reference  to  their  place  in 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  But,  in  the 
Greek  church,  those  four  books  have  been 
divided  into  lessons  (rfi^ifiara,  fi4prif  TtpiKowds, 
kvayv^ffixara,  kyayy<&ffus)i  so  that  they  may 
be  read  through  in  order,  only  interrupted  when 
A  festival  with  its  proper  lesson  intervenes  (Leo 
Allatius,  De  Libr,  Keel  Or,  Diss.  \,  p.  35).  It 
is  probably  in  accordance  with  this  arrangement 
that  the  canon  of  Laodicaea,  already  cited,  does 
not  order  lessons  from  the  gospels,  or  sections, 
3r  portions,  or  the  like,  to  1^  tmA  on  Saturday 
with  other  scriptuies,  but  the  gospels  themselves, 
iitf.  the  four  books  so  called.     From  this  it  may 
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be  inferred  that  the  Greek  method  was  the 
normal  practice  of  the  whole  Eaftem  church 
before  the  separation  of  the  Ncstorians  and 
Monophysites.  There  was  an  exception,  oov- 
ever,  at  one  period,  whether  beginning  before  or 
after  that  separation,  in  the  church  of  Malabar, 
the  ancient  liturgy  of  which  presents  but  one 
epistle  and  gospel  for  every  celebration — ^the 
former  compmed  from  2  Cor.  r.  1-10,  and  Heb. 
iv.  12,  13;  the  latter  taken  from  St.  John  v. 
w.  19-29.  As  neither  have  any  special  refe- 
rence to  the  Eucharist,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  peculiarity  was,  unlike  that  of  the  Irish 
missal,  unintentional,  and  resulting,  probably, 
from  the  destruction  of  sacred  books  in  a  season 
of  persecution,  and  from  the  ignorance  that 
followed  it. 

IV.  The  Book  of  the  GospeU. — The  book  which 
contained  the  four  gospels  as  divided  for  eodia* 
ristic  use  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Evayy^Ktmf, 
The  oldest  writer  cited  as  using  the  word  in  this 
specific  sense  is  Palladius,  a.d.  400 :  **  He  brings 
the  *  gospel '  to  him  and  exacts  the  oath."  {HisL 
Lausiac,  c  86.)  Another  proof  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  usage  is  the  fact  that  the  Nestorians, 
who  were  cut  off  from  the  church  in  the  5th 
century,  retain  the  term  Euanghelion  in  this 
limited  sense  to  the  present  day  (Badger's  NettO' 
rianSy  v.  ii.  p.  19).  The  book  is  similarly  called 
**  the  gospel "  in  the  liturgy  of  St.  Mark  (Renaad« 
tom.  i.  p.  136)  and  others. 

v.  By  tohom  read, — In  Africa  the  encharistie 
gospel  was  read  by  those  of  the  order  of  readers 
in  the  3rd  century  (see  Cypr.  Ep,  xxxix.  and  Ep, 
xxxviii.).  It  was  generally,  however,  assigned 
to  a  higher  order :  **  After  these  (t.  e.  the  other 
lessons),  let  a  deacon  or  presbyter  read  the  gos* 
pels  "  {Oonstit,  Apostol.  lib.  ii.  c  Ivii.).  SoKuno, 
A.D.  440,  tells  us  that  among  the  Alexandrians 
the  ^  archdeacon  alone  read  that  sacred  book  (of 
the  gospels) ;  but  among  others  the  deacons,  and 
in  many  churches  the  priests  only  "  (^Ilist.  Eod, 
lib.  vii.  c.  xix.).  He  adds  that  ^  on  high  davi 
bishops  read  it,  as  at  Constantinople,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  paschal  feast."  The  liturgies  of  St. 
Mark  (Renaud.  tom.  i.  p.  138X  St.  Basil,  and  St. 
Chrysostom  (Goar,  pp.  161  and  69)  give  this 
office  to  the  deacon.  This  was  also  the  ocunmoo 
practice  in  the  West.  Thus  St.  Jerome  says  to 
Sabinian,  "Thou  wast  wont  to  read  the  gospel 
as  a  deacon  "  {Ep.  xciii.).  St.  Isidore  of  Senile 
writing  about  the  year  610,  is  a  witness  to  the 
same  practice  {De  Ecd,  Off,  lib.  iL  c.  8).  We 
observe  it  also  in  the  most  ancient  **  Ordines 
Romani "  {Mus,  ItaL  tom.  iL  pp.  10,  46) ;  and  it 
became  the  rule  throughout  Europe,  when  a 
deacon  was  present. 

VI.  Where  read. — The  gospel  was  perhaps 
generally  read  from  a  stand  called  Ambo  C^Afi- 
fioty)  or  Pulpitum  even  in  the  earliest  ages.  It 
certainly  was  so  when  the  celebrant  himself  did 
not  read  it.  Thus  St.  Cyprian,  as  before  quoted, 
speaks  of  Celerinus,  the  reader,  as  officiatiitf 
**  on  a  pulpit,  i.  e.  on  the  tribunal  of  the  church, 
and  generally  of  confessors  raised  to  that  order 
as  **  coming  to  the  pulpit  alter  the  stocks  ** 
{Ej^  xxxviii.,  xxxix.).  The  Ordo  Roroanus  in 
use  in  the  8th  century  orders  the  gospel  to  be 
read  from  lue  higher  step  of  the  ambo,  the  epistle 
having  been  i^ad  from  a  lower  (Ord.  iL  nn.  7,  %), 
In  some  chumiies  there  was  a  aeperate  ambo  far 
the  gospel.    An  example  occurr^  in  the  chuidi 
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si  St.  Clement  at  Rome,  where  also  the  gospel 
tmto  was  a  "little  higher  and  more  ornate" 
(Martcne,  De  Ant.  EccL  Hit,  lib.  i.  c  ir.  art.  iv. 
B.  iii.).  This  became  to  some  extent  a  rule 
(Scu-lamore,  Sotitit  Kvcharittica,  p.  222).  Y^e 
hear  jf  the  ambo  in  the  East  also.  Thus  Sozo- 
men,  speaking  of  a  tomb  oyer  which  a  church 
had  been  built,  says  that  it  was  "near  the  ambo, 
that  is  to  say,  the  rostrum  (jS^Ata)  of  the  readers" 
(  Hist.  Keel.  lib.  iz.  c.  ii.)*  '^^^  same  historian  tells 
us  that  St.  Chrysostom,  that  he  might  be  better 
heard,  used  to  preach  at  Constantinople  "sitting 
on  the  »-o«^nim  of  the  readers"  (lib.  v.  c  v.),  and 
Socrates,  referring  to  a  particular  occasion, 
Hf)eak<(  of  him  as  "seated  on  the  ambo,  from 
which  he  was  wont  also  before  that  to  preach  in 
order  to  be  heard"  (^Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c  v.). 
The  council  in  Trullo,  a.d.  691,  forbade  any  who 
had  not  received  the  proper  benediction  to 
"  proclaim  the  words  of  God  to  the  people  on 
the  umbo "  (can.  xzziii.).  In  the  liturgy  of  St. 
Chrysostom,  the  deacon  who  reads  the  gospel 
"  stands  elevated  on  the  ambo  or  in  the  appointed 
place  "  (Goar,  p.  69). 

VII.  Head  timarda  the  South. — It  was  an 
early,  but  we  think  not  primitive,  custom  in  the 
West  for  the  gospeller  to  "  stand  facing  the  south, 
where  the  men  were  wont  to  assemble  "  (0/cf. 
Rom.  ii.  c.  8).  Amalarius,  an  early  commentator 
on  the  Ordo  Romanus,  suggests  that  this  was 
because  the  men  were  supposed  to  receive  the 
gospel  first,  and  to  teach  it  to  their  wives  at  home 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  35).  See  his  Ecloga,  n.  xv.  Mus.  ItaL 
torn.  ii.  p.  553.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a 
diflerent  custom  prevailed  at  the  same  time  in 
France,  or  very  soon  after.  For  in  the  latter 
pai-t  of  the  9th  century  Remigius  of  Auzerre 
tells  us  that  "  the  Levite  (deacon),  when  about 
to  pronounce  the  words  of  the  gospel,  turns  his 
face  towards  the  north,"  as  defying  Satan,  who 
was  supposed  (from  Isai.  xiv.  13)  to  dwell  there 
( l>€  f^eld).  MissaCy  ad.  caic.  Libri  Pseudo-Alcuini, 
de  Div.  Off.  Hittorp,  col.  280). 

VIII.  Attendant  rites. — From  a  very  early 
period  the  reading  of  the  gospel  was  attended 
with  circumstances  of  solemnity.  In  the  Greek 
church  it  has  for  many  ages  been  brought  into 
the  church  out  of  the  cha|»el  of  Prothesis  in  a 
rite  known  as  the  Little  Entrance,  the  bringing 
in  of  the  gifts  being  the  Great  Entrance.  While 
the  choir  is  singing  the  Glory  at  the  end  of  the 
t^ird  antiphon  the  priest  and  deacon,  after  bow- 
ing thrice  before  the  altar,  go  out  for  the  book 
of  the  gospels.  They  return  into  the  church, 
the  deacon  carrying  the  gospel,  preceded  by 
li<;hts,  and  welomed  by  a  special  anthem.  After 
a  circuit  of  some  length  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church  they  stop  at  the  holy  doors,  where  the 
)>riest  says,  secretly,  the  "  Prayer  of  the  En- 
trance." The  deacon  then  asks  for,  and  the  priest 
gives,  a  "  blessing  on  the  Entrance,"  troparia 
being  sung  meanwhile.  When  they  are  ended, 
the  deacon  shows  the  gospel  to  the  people,  say- 
ing, *'  Wisdom.  Stand  up."  They  then  enter 
the  bema,  and  the  book  is  laid  on  the  holy  table 
till  required  for  use  {Euchofoffium,  Goar,  pp.  67, 
124,  160).  This  is  found  in  the  older  liturgy  of 
St.  Ba.sil,  as  well  as  that  of  St.  Chrysostom,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  it  was  prac- 
tised in  the  age  of  those  great  bishops.  There 
it  no  trace  of  the  Little  Entrance  in  the  liturgy 
ci  Jerusalem,  from  which  that  of  CaasarM  (St. 
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Basil)  was  derived,  nor  in  the  Nestorian  litur* 
gies,  which  came  from  an  independent  sourot 
before  the  5th  century.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  simpler  form  of  the  rite  in  the 
Armenian  liturgy,  which  was  borrowed  from 
Caeaarea  in  the  time  of  St.  Basil,  and  influenced 
in  its  subsequent  growth  by  the  rnidence  of 
St.  Chrysostom  in  Armenia,  where  he  died 
(Le  Brnn,  Diss,  aur  l$$  Liturgies,  z.  artt.  iv. 
ziii.).  We  observe,  also,  an  elaborate  render* 
ing  of  the  same  rite  in  liturgies  that  can 
hardly  have  been  indebted  to  those  of  the  Greek 
church  after  the  6th  century  at  least.  "As  the 
book  of  the  gospels,"  remarks  Renaudot,  *^  ii 
carried  to  the  ambo  with  great  ceremony  among 
the  Copts,  so  it  u  certain  that  it  is  in  like  man* 
ner  done  among  the  Syrians ;  and  they  received 
it  from  the  Greeks  "  (torn.  ii.  p.  69).  For  the 
Coptic  Entrance  see  tom.  i.  p.  210.  A  short 
rubric  in  the  liturgy  of  St.  Mark  tells  us  when 
the  Entrance  takes  pjace ;  but  it  is  not  described 
(Renaud.  tom.  i.  p.  136). 

Another  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Little 
Entrance  is  found  in  its  resemblance  to  a  cere- 
mony practised  at  Rome  in  certain  pontifical 
masses  of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries.  The  gospel 
was  brought  in  a  case  or  casket  fVom  the  basilica 
of  St.  John  Lateran  to  the  regionary  church  in 
which  the  celebration  took  place  by  an  acolyte 
in  attendance  on  the  bishop,  but  under  the  care 
of  the  archdeacon.  It  was  made  ready  bv  the 
reader  at  the  door  of  the  Secretarivm,  while  the 
bishop  was  within  preparing  for  the  service. 
The  acolyte  then  carried  it  "  into  the  presbytery 
to  before  the  altar,"  preceded  by  a  subdeacon, 
who  then  took  it  from  him,  and  "  with  his  own 
hands  placed  it  with  honour  upon  the  altar" 
iOrd.  Rom.  i.  §§  3,  4,  5 ;  ii.  2,  4,  5> 

As  an  ezample  of  the  ritual  when  the  gospel 
was  to  be  read,  we  may,  for  the  East,  cite  St. 
Mark :  "  The  deacon^  when  about  to  read  the 
gospel,  says,  *  Bless,  sir.'  The  priest,  *  The  Lord 
bless  and  strengthen,  and  make  us  hearers  of  His 
holy  gospel,  who  is  God  blessed  now  and  ever, 
and  for  ever.  Amen.'  The  deacon,  'Stand,  let 
us  hear  the  holy  gospel.'  The  priest,  *  Peace  be 
to  all.'  The  people,  *  And  to  thy  spirit.*  Then 
the  deacon  reads  the  gospel** — (Renaud.  tom.  i. 
p.  138).  At  Rome,  in  the  pontifical  masses 
before  mentioned,  the  deacon  having  received  a 
blessing  from  the  bishop,  "The  Lord  be  in  thy 
heart  and  on  thy  lips,"  after  kissing  the  gospels, 
took  the  book  off  the  altar,  and  went  towards 
the  ambo,  preceded  by  two  subdeacons—  one  with 
incense— and  followed  by  a  third.  There  the 
acolytes  made  a  passage  for  the  preceding  sub- 
deacons  and  the  deacon.  The  latter  then  rested 
his  book  on  the  left  arm  of  the  subdeacon  with- 
out a  censer,  who  opened  it  at  the  place  already 
marked.  The  deacon  then,  with  his  finger  in 
the  place,  went  up  to  that  stage  of  the  ambo 
from  which  he  was  to  read,  the  two  subdeacons 
going  to  stand  before  the  steps  by  which  he 
wouid  descend.  The  gospel  ended,  the  bishop 
says,  "Peace  be  to  thee,"  and  "The  Lord  be 
with  you."  Resp.,  "And  with  thy  spirit."  As 
the  deacon  came  down,  the  subdeacon  who  had 
opened  the  book  took  it  from  him,  and  handed  it 
to  the  third  subdeacon  who  had  followed.  He, 
holding  it  on  his  planeta,  before  his  breast,  offers 
it  to  be  kissed  by  all  engaged  in  the  rite,  and 
then   puts   it  into  the  case  or  casket  before 
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oned,  held  ready  by  the  acolyte  who  had 
ht  it  into  the  church  {Ord.  JRom,  i.  §  11). 
■do,  somewhat  later,  but  not  lower  than  the 
entary,  tells  \u  that  **  the  candles  were  ex- 
ished  in  their  place  after  the  gospel  was 
'  {Ord,  ii.  §  9).  The  custom  of  lighting 
es  at  the  reading  of  the  gospel  came  from 
ast,  where  it  prevailed  in  the  4th  century, 
ough  all  the  churches  of  the  East,"  says 
Tome,  *'  when  the  gospel  is  to  be  read,  lights 
urned,  though  the  sun  be  already  shining  " 
ra  Vigilant.  §7).  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  in 
rk  written  in  636,  says  that  <*  acolytes  in 
E  are  called  oeroferarii  in  Latin,  from  their 
Qg  wax  candles  when  the  gospel  is  to  be 
"  &c.  {EtymoL  lib.  vii.  c.  xii.  §  29).  This 
robably  the  earliest  notice  in  the  West, 
^h  the  first  Ordo  Romanus  belongs  almost 
inly  to  the  same  century.  The  symbolism 
,e  lights  needs  no  explanation  (see  St.  John 
viiL  12). 

.  Heard  standing. — It  was  probably  from 
ery  first  the  custom  for  the  people  to  hear 
ospel  standing,  out  of  reverence.  Thus  the 
tolical  ConstitutiunSy  lib.  ii.  c.  Ivii. :  *'  When 
ospel  is  being  read,  let  all  the  presbyters 
the  deacons  and  all  the  people  stand  with 

quietness."  Philostorgius,  ▲.D.  425,  says 
Theophilus  the  Indian,  when  visiting  his 
e  country,  about  the  year  345,  found  that 
eople  **  performed  the  hearing  of  the  gospel 
IS  sitting,  and  had  some  other  practices 
li  the  Divine  law  did  not  sanction "  {Hist. 
lib.  iii.  §5).  His  language  shows  how  im- 
nt  the  rite  was  considered.  Isidore  of  Pelu- 
,  412,  says,  in  the  same  spirit,  '*  When  the 

Shepherd  becomes  present  through  the 
ng  of  the  adorable  gospels,  the  bishop  both 

and  lays  aside  the  habit  (the  iaiio^6ptov) 
1  he  wears  symbolical  of  Him  "  {^Ep.  cxxxvi. 
xino  Comiti).  In  accordance  with  this, 
lien  {ffist,  Eccl.  lib.  vii.  c.  xix.)  tells  us  that 

was  "a  strange  custom  among  the  Alex- 
ans,  for,  when  the  gospels  were  read,  the 
p  did  not  stand  up,  which,"  he  adds,  "I 
neither  known  nor  heard  of  among  othera." 
same  rule  prevailed  in  the  West.  Ama- 
I,  writing  about  827,  says:  ** During  the 
ration  of  these,  i,  e,  the  lesson  (epistle)  and 
:..«'phecy,  we  are  wont  to  sit,  atlter  the  cus- 
>f  the  ancients."  Then,  when  he  speaks  of 
;ospel :  **  Up  to  this  time  we  sit ;  now  we 

rise  at  the  words  of  the  gospel "  {De  Eccl. 
lib.  iii.  cc.  11,  18).  At  the  same  time  all 
k!  to  the  East,  and  laid  down  the  staff  on 
li,  at  that  period,   they  commonly  leaned, 

was  there  crown  or  other  covering  on  their 
( "  {Ord.  Horn.  ii.  §  8 ;  Amal.  u.  s.  c.  18). 

The  Doxologies. — The  doxology  now  com- 
after  the  announcement  of  the  gospel  is 
ioned  by  writers  within  our  period.  Thus 
rius  and  Beatus,  in  Spain,  a.d.  785 :  "  The 
m  commands  all  to  be  silent,  and  says,  *  The 
1  of  the  holy  gospel  according  to  Matthew.' 
le  people  answer,  *  Glory  be  to  Thee,  0  Lord ' " 
.  Elipund.  lib.  i.  c.  Ixvi.).  Compare  the 
rabic  Missal  (Leslie,  pp.  2,  45,  &c.).  Ama- 
s  only  recommends  it.  After  advising  the 
e    to    pray   for  a  profitable   hearing,    he 

"I^t  him  who  \s  T\ol  i^uVck  lo  take  in 
ords  of  the  gospel,  al  \cv\s\.Mv^/Q\o\Nr* 
lib.   iii.    c  Id).     1V\^  i^vaieAc^   V^qVv\>\^ 
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came  through  Spam,  like  sereral  other  ritei, 
from  the  East.  In  the  homily  J)e  Oreo,  ttcribed 
incorrectly  to  St.  Chrysostom,  we  read,  **  When 
the  deacon  is  about  to  o|)en  the  gospel,  we  ail 
fix  our  eyes  on  him  and  keep  silence ;  bvt  whea 
he*  begins  the  course  of  reading,  we  forthwiUi 
stand  up,  and  respond,  'Glory  be  to  Thee,  0 
Lord'"  (Opp.  St  Chrys.  torn.  riu.  p.  723,  ed. 
Gaume).  Compare  the  liturgies  of  St.  Basil  and 
St.  ChrysoBtom  (Goar,  pp.  161  and  69).  The  nse 
of  this  form  was  probably  not  very  extensive 
before  the  6th  century,  or  we  should  have  found 
it  in  all  the  Nestorian  and  Eutvchian  rites.  The 
liturgy  of  Malabar  (Nestorian),  however,  does 
give  "Glory  to  Christ  the  Lord"  (ffisL  EccL 
Malab.  Raulin,  p.  306);  the  Ethiopic,  ''Glory 
be  to  Thee  alway,  0  Christ,  our  Lord  and  God," 
&c.  (Renaud.  tom.  i.  p.  510) ;  and  the  Armeniaa, 
"Glory  be  to  Thee,  0  Lord,  our  God"  (Neale's 
Eastern  Church,  Introd.  p.  414). 

There  is  no  very  early  evidence  of  a  doxology 
after  the  gospel.  The  liturgy  of  Malabar  repeats 
that  given  above.  The  Ethiopic  has,  "  The  che- 
rubim and  seraphim  send  glory  up  to  Thee." 
The  Armenian,  Uke  the  Malabar,  has  the  same 
after  as  before.  There  was  none  in  the  early 
Roman  liturgy,  and  Amen  seems  to  have  been  the 
common  response  in  the  middle  ages  {Sotitia 
Eucharistica,  p.  228). 

XI.  In  tofiot  language  read. — ^As  the  first  cod- 
verts  to  the  gospel  spoke  Greek,  all  the  liturgies 
were  originally  in  that  language.  It  is  not 
known  when  Latin  was  adopted  in  the  service* 
at  Rome,  but  the  church  there  had  been  founded 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  before  it  pnv 
duced  a  single  Latin  writer.  It  was,  therefon*, 
natural  that  Greek  should  be  occasionally  and 
partially  used  in  the  services  after  the  general 
use  of  Latin  had  begun.  In  particular  the 
eucharistic  lessons  were  on  certain  days  read  in 
both  languages.  The  chief  evidence  of  this  is 
the  fact  that  it  continued  as  a  traditionary  cus- 
tom throughout  the  middle  ages  (see  Notitia 
Euch.  p.  207) ;  but  we  also  find  some  early  testi- 
mony to  the  usage.  Thus  Amalarius:  "Sis 
lessons  were  read  by  the  ancient  Romans  [on  tht* 
Saturdays  of  the  Ember  weeks]  in  Greek  and 
Latin  (which  custom  is  kept  up  at  Constan- 
tinople to  this  dayX  for  two  reasons,  if  I  mistake 
not ;  the  one,  because  there  were  Greeks  present, 
to  whom  Latin  was  not  known ;  the  other,  be- 
cause both  people  were  of  one  mind  "  (TV  EccL 
Off.  lib.  ii.  c  1>  This  aUtement  obtains  col- 
lateral support  from  the  earliest  Ordo  Romanus, 
in  which  the  four  lessons  used  at  the  general 
baptism  on  Easter  Eve  are  ordered  to  be  read  io 
Greek  and  Utin  (§  40>  Nicholas  I.,  AJ>.  8:*^ 
writing  to  the  emperor  Michael,  confirms  the 
statement  of  Amalarius  as  to  the  pnctke  aft 
Constantinople.  He  affirms  that  "  daily,  or  any 
how,  on  the  principal  feasts,"  the  church  there 
was  "  reported  to  i*ecite  the  apostolic  and  evan- 
gelic lessons  in  that  language  (the  Latin)  fint, 
and  afterwards  pronounce  the  very  same  leseoos 
in  Greek,  for  the  sake  of  the  Greeks"  (^Ep.  ruL, 
Labb.  Cone.  tom.  viii.  col.  298).  When  John  VIII., 
in  the  same  century,  gave  permission  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  the 
Sclavonic  tongue,  he  made  this  proviso,  that, 
"  to  show  it  greater  honour,  the  gospel  should 
'\^  \^^  Vci  \>\\^^  9iud  afterwards  published  io 
*:»^^-;vfiDL\<:^  m  >^^  ^^vs»  ^I'Cttj^  \«»^V%  iKho  did  nol 
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nad^i  stand  Latin ;  as  appears  to  be  done  in  snmn 
churches"  (^Ep,  ccxlvii. ;  Labb.  Cone.  torn.  ix. 
col.  177).  In  the  churches  of  Syria  the  gospel 
and  epistle  are  still  read  both  in  the  old  Syriac 
and  in  the  better  understood  Arabic  (Renaud. 
torn.  ii.  p.  69) ;  and  in  Egypt  in  both  Coptic  and 
Arabic  (Renaud.  torn.  i.  pp.  5-8).  When  they 
were  first  read  in  Arabic  we  do  not  know ;  but 
it  was  probably  before  the  9th  century,  as  both 
countries  were  conquered  and  overrun  by  the 
Aral^  in  the  former  half  of  the  7th. 

XII.  From  the  6th  century  downward  we 
meet  with  repeated  instances  of  a  custom  of 
mclosing  the  gospels  in  cases,  covers,  or  caskets, 
adometl  with  gems  and  the  precious  metals. 
The  Hrst  Ordo  Romanus,  in  giving  directions  for 
the  pontifical  mass,  to  which  we  have  referred 
above,  orders,  that  on  festivals  the  keeper  of  the 
vestry  at  St.  John's  Lateran  shall  give  out  "  a 
larger  chalice  and  paten,  and  larger  gospels 
under  his  seal,  noting  the  number  of  the  gems 
that  they  be  not  lost"  (§  3).  Childebert  1., 
A.D.  531,  is  said  by  Gregory  of  Tours  \o  have 
returned  from  an  expedition  into  Spain,  bringing 
with  him,  among  other  spoils,  **  sixty  chalices, 
Htleeu  patens,  twenty  cases  for  the  gospels 
(evnn^eliorum  capsas),  all  adorned  with  pure 
gold  and  precious  gems  *'  (Hist.  Franc,  lib.  iii. 
c.  X.).  The  same  writer  tells  us  that  one  of  the 
em])eror!t  of  Rome  caused  to  be  made  for  the 
church  at  Lyons  **a  case  for  inclosing  the  holy 
gos|>el.s  and  a  paten  and  chalice  of  pure  gold 
.ind  precious  stones"  (De  Gior,  Confess,  cap. 
Ixiii.).  Gregory  the  Great  gave  to  the  king  of 
the  Lombards  "a  lectionary  (lectionem)  of  the 
hi>lv  ijospel  inclosed  in  a  Persian  case  (thecji)" 
(A>V.  lib.  xii.  Lp.  vii.  ad  Theodel.)     [W.  E,  S.] 

GOSPELLER.    [Gospel,  §  V.  p.  742.] 

GOSPELS,  BOOK  OF.  [Liturgical 
li<X)KS :  Gosi'EL,  §  IV.  p.  742.] 

GOSPELS  IN  ART.  [See  Four  Rivers, 
EvANiiKLiSTS.]  The  sources  of  the  four  rivei-s, 
r<>|ire.iouted  continually  on  the  sarcophagi  (Bot- 
tarl,  '"^culture  e  Pitturc^  tav.  xvi.  and  p'lssim) 
liavu  doubtless  reference  to  the  four  gospels,  as 
wi'll  as  to  the  streams  which  watered  the  garden 
of  tlden.  See  also  the  woodcut  of  the  Lateran 
C'n»s»  8.  V.  Cross. 

Rolls  of  the  gospels,  or  other  sacred  books 
are  otten  represent^  on  glasses  and  cups  (Buo- 
naruotti.  Vetrif  tav.  ii.  viii.  1,  xiv.  2).  A  case 
rontaining  the  gospels  is  represented  in  the 
chapel  of  Galla  Placidia  at  Ravenna  (see  Ciam- 
pini.  Vet.  3Ion.  I.  Ixvii.).  They  are  generally 
rolls,  sometimes  with  umbilici  and  capsae.  In 
Buonaruotti,  Frammenti  di  vasi  ayi/tcAi,  tav. 
viii.  1,  the  rolls  of  the  four  gospels  surround  a 
representation  of  the  miracle  of  the  seven  loaves, 
with  probable  reference  to  Matt,  iv,  4,  "Man 
»hall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
♦.hat  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God." 

The  i>ortrHits  or  symbolic  representations  of 
the  Kvangt4ists  very  commonly  bear  the  gospels 
troin  the  earliest  date :  indeed  the  symbol  of  four 
s<TolIs  or  books,  placed  in  the  four  angles  of  a 
(ireek  cross,  are  asserted  by  Mrs.  Jameson  tc  be 
the  earliest  type  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  and 
must  certainly  be  among  the  earliest.  In  the 
U'tptistery  at  Ravenna  (Ciampini,  V,  M.  I.  p. 
234^    there   it  a    mosaic    of  the   four   gospels 


resting  on  four  tables,  each  with  ita  title.    This 
dates  from  a.D.  451. 

The  figures  of  apoittles.  passim  in  ancient  me* 
diaeval  and  modern  art,  bear  rolls  or  volumes  in 
their  hands ;  but  Martigny  remarks  very  inge- 
niously and  thoughtfully,  that  in  the  earliest 
examples  of  apostles  the  volume  must  be  con- 
sidered to  be  that  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
to  which  and  to  whom  they  referred  all  men  in 
their  preaching,  even  from  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
In  one  instance  a  picture  at  the  bottom  of  a  cup 
representing  an  adoration  of  the  Magi  (Buona- 
ruotti  ix.  3)  the  book  of  the  gospels  is  placed  near 
one  of  the  three,  in  token  of  their  being  the  first, 
with  the  shepherds,  to  bear  the  good  tidings  of 
the  Saviour  of  Mankind. 

A  symbol  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  evangelists, 
of  the  highest  antiquity  (indeed,  as  Mr.  Hemans 
thinks,  of  the  Gonstantinian  period)  is  the  paint- 
ing of  four  jewelled  books  at  the  juncture  of  the 
arms  of  a  large  cross,  also  jewelled,  on  the  vault 
of  a  hall  belonging  to  the  Thermae  of  Trajan; 
consecrated  for  Christian  worship  by  pope 
Sylvester  in  the  time  of  Ck)nstantine,  and  still 
serving  as  a  crypt-chapel  below  the  church  of 
SS.  Martino  e  Silvestro  on  the  Esquiline  Hill. 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

GRACE  AT  MEALS.  The  Jews  were 
wont  to  give  thanks  at  table,  one  of  the  com- 
pany saying  the  prayer  "  in  the  plural  number. 
Let  us  hlesSy  &c.,"  and  the  rest  answering  Amen 
(Beracoth  cap.  vii. ;  Lightfoot  Horae  H«^.  in  St. 
Matt.  XV.  36).  When  our  Lord  waa  about  to 
feed  the  multitudes  He  took  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
and  "blessed"  (St.  Matt.  xiv.  19;  St.  Mark  vi. 
41;  St.  Luke  ix.  16)  or  "gave  thanks"  (St. 
Matt.  XV.  36;  St.  Mark  viii.  6;  St.  John  vi.  11) 
before  He  distributed  them.  This  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Jewish  custom,  which  thus,  with 
the  sanction  of  our  Lord's  example,  passed  into 
His  church.  St.  Chrysostom,  commenting  on 
Matt.  xiv.  19-21,  says  that  He  then  "taught  us 
that  we  should  not  touch  a  table  before  giving 
thanks  to  Him  who  provides  this  food  "(/Tom. 
xlix.).  In  commenting  on  the  account  of  the 
Last  Supper,  he  refers  to  the  "  Grace "  said 
after  meat  also  : — "  He  gave  thanks  before 
distributing  to  the  disciples,  that  we  may  give 
thanks  too.  He  gave  thanks  and  sang  hymns 
after  distributing,  that  we  may  do  the  same 
thing "  (/>»  St.  Matt,  xxvi.  30 ;  Bom.  Ixxxii.). 
That  this  was  the  general  practice  of  the  early 
Christians  is  proved  by  many  testimonies.  St. 
Paul,  to  whatever  else  he  may  allude  beside, 
certainly  recognizes  it  in  1  Tim.  iv.  3-5.  Meats, 
he  there  teaches,  were  "  created  to  be  received 
with  thank.Hgiving  of  them  which  believe  and 
know  the  truth."  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  A.D. 
192,  both  owns  the  principle,  and  ^'ouches  for 
the  observance.  "  As  it  is  meet  that  before  tak- 
ing food  we  bless  the  Maker  of  all  these  things, 
so  also  does  it  become  us,  when  drinking,  to 
smg  ]>salms  unto  Him ;  forasmuch  as  we  are 
partaking  of  His  creatures "  {Pucdiuj.  lib.  ii. 
c.  iv.  §  44 ;  see  also  §  77).  Of  the  model  Chris, 
tian,  he  says,  "His  sacrifices  are  prayers  and 
praises,  and  the  reading  of  Scripture  before  the 
banqueting  ;  psalms  and  hymns  after  it "  (J<trom, 
lib.  vii.  c.  vii.  §  49).  Again :  "  Referring  the 
reverent  enjoyment  of  all  things  to  God,  he  ever 
offers  t*)  the  giver  of  all  things  the  first-fruits 
of  meat  and  drink  and  anointing  oil,  yielding 
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tfannVi,'  &■:.  (fiid.  §.16).  TenuUimi,  writing 
piobBbly  ia  202:  "Wd  do  not  recline  (at  an 
*iit«rtuinin«nt)  before  prnjer  be  first  taited 
.  .  .  After  wnter  tnr  tbe  himdi  nnd  liKhti.  eiich, 
M  be  ia  able.  i>  (nlled  out  to  ling  to  God  frum 
the  Holv  Scriptures,  or  from  bii  own  mind.  In 
like  miinaer  prajer  puU  en  end  to  the  reait" 
(/■iter  A/iOl,  ado,  Gente),  e.  iixit.).  St.  CjrpriiiD, 
writing  in  246  ;  "  Nor  let  the  biia>|uetlDg  hour 
.  be  void  of  hmvenlf  grace.  Let  the  temperate 
entcrtsJnnKDt  reionod  with  puinu,  and  do  ye 
each  undertake  this  wonted  dutj  according  to  the 


of  your  1 


eicellaxt 


ofT< 


munioa  with  Rome  fc 
council,  and  the  part  u 
Aquileia,   througheat 


(.  ml,  fin.).     St.  Bi 

tnvers  be  said  before  taking  food  in  meet  ae- 
nowledgment  of  the  gifts  of  God,  both  ofthoK 
which  He  U  new  giving  and  of  thoK  which  He 
lina  put  Jn  store  for  Ihe  future.  Let  prayers  be 
nid  after  food  containing  a  return  of  thanks  for 
the  things  given,  and  inquest  for  those  pro- 
mised" (A'p.  ii.  ad  Orel.  Sai.  §6).  Soiomen, 
i.D.4+0,.«ysof  the  younger  Theodo.ins,  that  he 
would  eat  nothing  "before  he  had  blened  the 
Creator  of  all  things  "  (//lii.  Eccki.  Orat.  ad 
Imp.  libro  I.  praefiia). 

tijampleg  remain  of  the  early  Gracea,  both  of 
the  l^ast  and  West.  E.g.  the  Apoalolical  Coa- 
itiitUiunt  (lib.  TiL  c.  49)  furnish  the  following 
EukI)  iw'  ipiiTTi^,  Fraqer  at  the  mHUai/  mial: 
"  Blessed  art  Thou,  0  Lord,  who  feedest  me  frum 
my  youth  up,  who  girent  food  to  all  flesh.  Fill 
our  hearts  with  joy  and  gladoeM ;  that  always 
baring  a  suifieiency  we  may  abound  unto  every 
good  work,  id  Christ  Jesua  onr  Lord,  through 
irhom  be  glorr  ud  honour  and  power  unto  Thee, 
world  without  end.  Amen"  (/'otpej.^(«w(o/,Cotel. 
torn.  i.  p.  385).  This  prayer  (slightly  varied)  ia 
also  given  to  be  said  alter  mntis  in  the  treatiu 
lie  Virginitatt  ascribed  (most  improbably}  to  St. 
AthflDaiius.  Ilie  writer  lirst  give*  it  and  then 
proceed!  at  lollow)  :  "  And  when  thou  nrt  seated 
at  table  and  hast  begun  to  break  the  bread, 
having  thrice  sealed  it  with  the  sign  ot'  the 
cross,  thus  give  thanka,  'We  give  thanks  unto 
Thee,  our  Father,  for  Thy  holy  resurrection  [L  t. 
wrought  and  to  be  wrought  in  us,  if  the  reading 
be  correct];  for  through  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ 
bait  Thou  made  it  known  unto  m;  and  as  this 
bread  upon  this  table  was  in  separate  grains,  and 
beiug  gathered  together  became  oae  thing,  ao 
let  Thy  church  be  gathered  together  from  the 
enda  of  the  earth  into  Thy  kingdom ;  for  Thine 
ia  the  power  and  the  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen.'  And  this  prayer  thou  onghtest  to  say 
when  thou  breake>t  bread  and  desirest  to  eat ; 
but  when  thou  dost  set  it  on  the  Uble  and  sittest 
down,  say  Our  Fathtr  all    through.     But  the 

frayer  above  written  (Blessed  art  Thon,  0  God 
Lord,  CoKit.  Apost.J)  we  say  after  we  have  made 

onr  meal  and  hare  risen  from  table  "  ($$  12,  13, 

inter  Athanas.  0pp.).     A  short  paraphrase,  as  it 

appears,  of  an  EasterD  Grace  at  meals  may  also 

be  seen  in  the  anonymous  commentary  (probably 

of  the  aiith  century)  on  tbe  Book  of  Job  printed 

with  the  works  of  Origen  (lib.  iii.> 

The    following  eiamplee    from    the  Gelaslan 

Sacramenlary  are   probably    the    moet   ancient 

flracet  of  the  Latin  chnrch  nowextant;  Pmyert 

Ufora  Ml  >t.   (I)  "  ReftetH  u»,  0  Lord,  with  Thy 

gifta,  and  lustsin  u«  wit^i  A*  ^mvhU.'j  ot  Ti.'i  ;u,t.xv\  St.  August 
riches;  through  Jeaua  Chiwl  om  \*t4.  Km^r  . \«'t,«a  w. 'iwCOM.^t 
(3J  "Let   ua   b.   tettwlKi,  O  ^*t4,  ^TomTV,    -■  •^-  ■'"-  '— 
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irmnts  and  gifts,  and  satiated  with  Thy  bleisi^. 
ihrough,  &C."  (3)  "Protect  ns,  O  Lord  ou 
God,  and  afford  needful  sustenance  to  our  fraillT ; 
through,  Ac."  (4)  "Blesa,  0  Lord,  Thv  gifts, 
which  of  Thr  bounty  we  are  abont  to  take; 
throush,  Jic.''  (5)  "O  God,  who  dost  ilwiy 
invite  oi  to  spiritnal  delighta,  give  a  blessing  « 
1liy  gifta ;  that  we  may  attain  to  ■  sanctilied 
raception  of  those  things  which  are  to  be  eaten 
in  Thy  name;  through,  be."  (6)  "May  TTiv 
^ids,  6  Lord,  refresh  na,  and  Thy  grace  coniole  bi; 
through,  &0."  Praytnafttr Uefdt.—(_\)  "Satis- 
lied,  0  Lord,  with  the  gift*  of  Thy  ricbea,  we 
)^Ta  Thee  thanks  for  thcM  tjiings  which  we 
receive  from  Thy  bounty,  beseeching  Thv  mercy 
that  that  which  was  needful  for  our  bodis  mar 
not  be  burdensome  to  oar  minds ;  Ihrongh.  Lc^ 
(2)  "  We  have  been  satisfied,  O  Lord,  with  Thy 
{:rantB  and  gifta.  Keplenish  OS  with  Tbv  merer, 
ThoD  who  art  blessed  ;  who  witb  the  Father  and 
Holy  Ghost  livest  and  reigTseat  Goa  for  ever  and 
iVer.  Amen."  Muratori,  LHurgia  Eom.  i'lJw, 
Torn.  L.col,  T45.  Compare  the  Benedictio  ad 
yitniam,  and  Bcntdiciia  post  Itentam  Initam  in 
the  Galilean  Sacramentary  of  Ihe  7tb  oentnn 
l.>uiid  at  Bobio  [Ibid.  torn.  IL  coL  S59). 

[W.  E.  S.] 

aBACIUANVa  [PELicmMA.] 

GBADO,  COUNCIL  OF    (CroAw.  «.- 

,~t7>uin),  held  *.n.  579  at  Qnujo  for  the  tnnsftr 

thither  of  tbe  see  of  Aqnileia,  tupposing  its  acts 


It  this  ti 


t  accepting  the  h 


igned  ti 


ipiciooa.  A  legate 
irom  noma  ai  nis  msiance  eihibited  a  letter  as 
rem  pope  Pelagios  II.  to  him  authorising  this 
'hange,  which  was  accordingly  confirmed.  Then 
le  requested  that  the  definitioa  of  the  *tb 
council  might  be  recited,  trhich  was  a!w  done. 
in  the  subscriptiooa  which  follow  his  own  cana 
of    the   legate,   i 


repra 


a  foUoK 


d  l»t 


all  twelve  presbyi 
ansi  regarda  it  as  a  forgery  (ii.  927). 

[E.  S.  Ft] 

GBADUAL  (Jiopoiuorhiin  QradMoit  or  Gr^i- 

■ie;    or  simply  flfflponaoriiun  or   Acs/wuiin,- 

GraduiUt.      In    mediaeval     English     Gni-.! 

elt  YarlouBly.>-I.  This  was 


Dally,   it   s 


of  the  Latin  char 


r*l  alius 


>le  paalm   w^ 

>ns  of  St.  Augu>iiti,r. 
lys,  "To  this  belongs  thai  whiiii 
the  apoBtoKa  lesson  (Col.  iii.  S)  before  the  cin- 
licle  of  the  psalm  presigniliod,  saying  '  Put  <-;l 
kc-"  (&™.  liiii.  c.  IV.).  "W»  have  he^ri 
ibe  apostle,  we  have  hoanl  the  psalm,  we  hiivc 
beard  the  gospel "  {Strm.  cliv.  c  i.>.  Again  :  - 
"  We  have  heard  the  first  lesson  of  the  apibllt. 
'  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  &c.'  (I  Tim.  i.  1.>I 

Then  we   sang   a  psalm,   mnttuilly  n- 

liortlug  one  another,  aayiag  with  one  VoIit, 
iiae  heart,  '0  come,  let  at  worship,'  tr. 
(Pa.  icv.  S).  After  these  the  gospel  lesH'S 
allowed  nt  the  cleansing  of  tbe  ten  lepers' 
(Strm.  cliivL  c.  i.).     In  his  Retmct-^tiont  (I 
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before  the  oblation  or  when  that  which  had 
Deen  offered  was  being  distributed  to  the  people.^ 
The  hymn  before  the  oblation  has  been  under- 
stood by  some  to  be  the  psalm  before  the  gospel ; 
but  a  hymn  sung  before  the  catechumens  left 
would  hardly  have  been  called  by  so  precise  a 
writer  as  Augustine  a  hymn  before  the  oblation. 
He  must  rather  have  meant  the  offertory  which 
immediately  preceded  the  ofiering  of  the  ele- 
ments. Nor  was  the  Gradual  sung  at  the  altar, 
but,  AH  we  shall  see,  from  the  lector's  ambo.  We 
infer,  therefore,  that  the  psalm  after  the  epistle 
was  a  custom  of  the  church  before  the  age  of 
St.  Augustine.  Oennadius  of  Marseilles,  A.D. 
495,  tells  us  thet  Musaeus,  a  presbyter  of  that 
city,  A.D.  458,  at  the  request  of  his  bishop, 
*»elected  **  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  lessons  suit- 
able to  the  feast-days  of  the  whole  year,  and 
besides,  responsory  chapters  of  psalms  adapted 
to  the  seasons  and  lessons  **  {De  Viria  Tilusi,  c 
Ixxix.).  Another  witness  is  Gregory  of  Tours, 
who  relates  that  on  a  certain  occasion  in  the 
far  '><*%  his  deacon  "who  had  said  the  re- 
sponsorv  at  the  masses  before  day"  was  ordered 
by  kin^  Guntram  to  sing  before  him,  and  that 
afterwards  all  the  priests  present  sang  a  respon- 
sory psalm,  each  with  one  of  his  clerks  {Hist. 
Franc,  L  viii.  §  iii.).  The  Antiphonary  ascribed 
to  Gregory  I.  must  have  undergone  changes 
down  to  the  11th  or  12th  century,  if  it  was  not 
orij^inally  compiled  then.  It  contains  Graduals 
(there  called  Responsories)  for  use  throughout 
the  year;  but  from  our  uncertainty  about  their 
ai;e,  we  need  only  state  the  fact.  It  was  printed 
by  Pamelius  (^Liturgicon,  tom.  ii.  p.  62),  and  by 
Thomn.sius  at  Rome  in  1683.  The  earliest  Ordo 
Romanus  ext;int,  which  describes  a  pontifical  mass 
of  the  7th  century,  fully  recognizes  the  use  of 
the  Gradual :  **  After  he  (the  subdeacon)  has  read 
(the  epistle)  the  cantor  ascends  [the  steps  of  the 
huiIk)]  with  the  cantatory,  and  says  the  Re- 
.sjMinse**  (§  10;  Mus.  ftai.  tom.  ii.  p.  9),  Again  : 
"  With  regard  to  the  Gradual  Responsory,  it  is 
[in  Lent]  sung  to  the  end  by  him  who  begins  it, 
and  the  verse  in  like  manner*'  (§  26,  p.  18). 
Compare  Ordo  ii.  §  7.  Amalarius  {Frd.  in  Zi^. 
'/('  Ord.  Atitiph.  Hittorp.  col.  504)  explains  the 
t«»rm  *  contatory.'  "That  which  we  call  the 
Gradual  {Griultiie)  they  (the  Romans),  callC^anta- 
toriura ;  which  in  some  churches  among  them  is 
-still,  according  to  the  old  custom,  comprised  in 
one  volume/*  It  was,  in  fact,  a  book  containing 
all  the  Graduals  for  the  vear. 

II.  Strictly  only  the  first  verse  of  the  anthem 
was  called  the  Gradual.  The  rest  was  technically 
called  the  "  verse.**  The  mode  of  singing  it  was 
not  everywhere  the  same;  but  Amalarius  de- 
scribes at  some  length  how  this  was  done  at 
R<»me,  whence,  he  assures  us  {De  Eccies,  Off. 
L.  iii.  c.  11  ;  De  Ord.  Ant.  u.8.),  the  Gradual  was 
derived  to  other  churches : — "  The  precentor  in 
the  first  row  sings  the  Responsory  to  the  end. 
The  succentors  respond  (t.«.  sing  the  Responsory) 
in  like  manner.  The  precentor  then  sings  the 
Verse.  The  verse  being  ended,  the  succentors  a 
second  time  begin  the  Responsory  from  the  first 
word,  and  continue  it  to  the  end.  Then  the 
precentor  sings,  '  Glory  be  to  the  Father  and  to 
the  Son  and  to  the  Holy  Gh<Mt.*  This  being 
ended,  the  succentors  take  up  the  Responsorr 
about  the  middle,  and  continue  it  to  the  end. 
Lastly  the  precentor  begins  the  Respoaaory  from 


the  first  word  and  continues  it  to  the  end. 
Which  being  over  the  succentors  for  the  third 
time  repeat  the  Responsory  from  the  beginning 
and  continue  it  to  the  end.*'  Amalarius  also 
tells  us  that  "  the  Gloria  was  not  song  with 
Responsories  from  the  first*'  {De  Ord.  AniipK 
c.  18);  from  which  we  infer  with  probability 
that  they  were  in  use  before  that  dozology  was 
composed. 

III.  The  mode  of  singing  adopted  for  the  Gra* 
dual,  in  which  one  sang  alone  for  a  while  and 
many  responded  was  probably  in  use  from  the 
very  infancy  of  the  church.  In  the  Apostoiicai 
Constitutions  the  apostles  are  made  to  direct 
that  at  the  celebration  of  the  holy  encharist 
one  of  the  deacons  shall  "  chant  the  hymne  oi 
David,  and  the  people  snbchant  the  ends  of  the 
verses**  (L.  ii.  c.  Ivii.).  When  St.  Athanasiui 
(a.d.  356)  found  his  church  surrounded  by  more 
than  5000  soldiers,  and  a  violent  crowd  of  Ari- 
ans,  he  placed  himself  on  his  throne  and  "di- 
rected the  deacon  to  read  a  psalm,  and  the 
people  to  respond,  '  For  His  mercy  endureth  for 
ever  *  '*  {Apol.  de  Fugd  $u6,  §  2*4>  Eusebins, 
too,  citing  Philo's  account  of  certain  "  Ascetae  '* 
in  Kgypt,  among  other  of  their  customs  which 
he  declares  to  belong  to  the  Christians,  mentiona 
that  one  would  "chnnt  a  psalm  in  measured 
strains,  the  rest  listening  in  silence,  but  singing 
the  last  parts  of  the  hymns  together  '*  (Euseb. 
Hist.  L.  II.  c  xvii.).  Whether  those  ascetics 
were  Jews  or  Ghristians  the  narrative  of  Philo 
shows  that  the  practice  must  have  been  known 
to  the  Jewish  converts  of  the  1st  century,  and 
may  even  then  have  been  adopted  by  them. 

IV.  From  Easter  Eve  to  the  Saturday  in 
Whitsun  week  inclusively  the  Gradual  was  fol- 
lowed, and  at  last  supplanted  by  the  Alleluia. 
This  had  been  long  known  in  the  West  and  used, 
though  not  prescribed,  on  public  occasions  of 
religious  joy.  At  Rome  it  was  only  sung  on 
Easter  day,  as  So2omen  informs  us  {Hiai,  Ecci 
lib.  vii.  cap.  xix.),  and  his  statement  is  copied  by 
Gossiodorius  (//ik«/.  Eocl.  Tnpurt.  L.  xiii.  c.  xxxix.), 
who  lived  at  Rome,  A.D.  514.  Their  authority, 
however,  can  only  prove  the  fact  for  an  age 
before  their  own ;  for  Gregory  I.  affirms  that  it 
was  introduced  at  Rome  in  masses  by  St.  Jerome 
(who  had  learnt  it  at  Jerusalem)  in  the  time  of 
Damasus,  A.D.  384  (Efrist.  lib.  vii.;  Ep.  Ixiv.). 
This,  of  course,  refers  to  its  use  between  Easter 
and  Pentecost ;  as  Gregory  himself  extended  it 
"  beyond  the  time  of  Pentecost "  (ibid.).  In 
the  Antiphonary  ascribed  to  him  it  is  only 
omitted  between  Septuagesima  Sunday  and 
Easter  (Pamel.  Liturg.  tom.  ii.  pp.  81-110). 
Amalarius  (u.8.  cap.  13)  speaks  of  it  as  "sung 
on  feast  days." 

V.  The  1  ract  was  another  anthem  sometimes 
sung  after  the  epistle.  Originally  it  was  always 
from  the  Book  of  Psalms ;  and  like  the  Gradual 
was  a  remnant  and  evidence  of  their  early  use 
in  celebrations  as  a  part  of  Holy  Scripture. 
The  Tract  and  Gradual  differed  at  first,  in  all 
probability,  only  in  being  sung  differently;  or 
in  other  words  the  Tract  was  nothing  more  than 
the  Gradual  as  it  was  chanted  in  seasons  of 
humiliation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  wc  treat 
of  them  together.  Very  soon,  however,  a  Tract 
was  often  sung  afler  the  Gradual;  or,  as  it 
would,  we  presume,  be  then  viewed,  a  third 
rerse  was  added  to  the  anthem,  which  was  saag 
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uouilj  bf  tb(  oiDMt  withoo 
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tr'Ktim ;  i  I.  contmuouilj  bt  the  oiDMt  withoat 
•ay  iiuUlaoce  frum  the  dioir.  Althoogh  th« 
iHuijiijige  in  otwcure,  we  maf  perhniM  infer  that 
they  wer«  aometiiaet  >ung  together  ander  the 
fint  Urilo  Romnniu.  "If  it  ihall  be  the  time 
lor  the  AllrluiH  to  Im  uid,  well ;  but  if  for  the 
Tract,  well  Hgnio ;  bat  It'  not  let  the  reipoDH 
(Gruilaal)  oDlf  be  anng"  (§  10).  The  Tnct  in 
Derer  ai>ed  without  a  respoiuoTy  in  the  M-called 
Gregorian  ADtipbooary.  Though  properly 
pcDiWniisI  (AnuUrius  Dt  Eccl.  Of.  lib.  ii.  c  3), 
tha  TnicI  wu  not  alwaTS  of  a  mournful  cba- 
ncter.  " Souiatimee,"  uy>  Amalanui,  "the 
1    joj" 


(fiitl.  lib.  iU. 
//.  $7),  andat 


,  13). 


>ung  I 


.1  {Ord.  /;.  .       . 

,e  lame  cantor  (Ord.  I. 

er(0nt///.§9).  The 
originitftbe  name,  from  imitiurfracdij.aBuitaiLed 
unbroken  chaot,  appears  <:ertaln.  Honorius  of 
AutUD,  A.D.  1 130,  ii  the  earliest  extant  authority 
tor  it  iGemma  Animag,  lib.  i.  c.  96);  but  it  i> 
appi^Ted  by  all  tha  beat  Titunliat^. 

The  mode  of  chanting  the  Tract  wa»  probably 

panlms  by  turns,  one  at  a  time.  Thus  Cauian, 
A.D.424,  "Ooe  riiea  to  slog  paaimi  unto  the 
Lord  before   the  company  "  (lit  Coenob.  Instil. 


lib,  ii 


c.  T.). 


"They 


e  the  . 


ber  af  tweire  paalmi 
two  brethren  be  preieat,  they  tiog  sii  each  ;  if 
three,  tour;  if  lour,  tbite''  {loid.  c.  xi.;  see 
(Iw)  c  lii.).  St.  Jerome  hai  an  alliuiou  to  it 
when,  writing  to  ■  monk  {Ep.  liv.  ad  Static. 
Moa.),  he  reminds  him  of  the  obligation  to  rite 
before  aleep  wonld  naturally  leave  him  and 
^  say  a  psalm  in  his  turn." 

VI.  The  Gradual  and  Tract  were  suDg  from 
the  same  itep  of  the  ambo  from  which  the 
epistle  was  read.  Accordtog  to  the  second  Ordo 
Romanai  (S  7),  the  Epistoler  "went  up  on  to 
the  anibo  to  rttd,  but  not  on  lo  its  upper  step 
(or  atnge,  gradam),  which  only  he  who  read  the 
gospel  was  vont  to  ascend.  Ailer  he  had  read 
the  cantor  aacendcd  with  the  caotcriuni  (=cBn- 
tatorium)  ....  not  to  a  higher  place;  but  he 
stood  in  the  same  place  ai  the  reader."  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  the  anthem  wa>  called 
liradual:  it  was  the  chant  from  the  rtep  of  the 
auiho.  This  eiplanatioD  of  the  term  is  giren  by 
Rabanus  Mdurut,  l.d.  847,  and  is  accepted  by 
Bona,  Le  Brun,  Gerbert,  UarteDe,  and  perhapi 
all  the  great  writers  on  ritual. 

VII.  The  fkct  that  the  Gradual  and  Tract  were 
both  sung  from  tha  lesson  desk,  and  that  by  a 
aingte  cantor,  detached  thither,  like  the  readers, 
from  the  choir,  seems  to  indicate  their  common 
origin  in  that  eiteoded  use  of  the  Book  of  Psalms 
with  the  rest  of  Holy  Scripture  which  wB  know 
to  have  prevailed  during  the  first  ages.  Both 
arrnngemenls   were  appropriate  and  natural  if 


well  a, 


t  length  led  to 
Gradual  being  sung  by  the  cantor  in  his  U6 
phice.  AinalariuB,  indeed,  exhibits  the  canloi 
a  teacher  snil  prencher  no  less  than  Ihrtt  < 
rwid  the  other  Scriptures.     "  By  the  oDice  of 

.  . .  Bv  the  resiMinsoij  vie  msj  Muierrtwii  ».\it  . 

pre^ichini{oltheNewTB=t*ment 't^ve  mnWn 

iMcfau-);«8  the  fuQctiDua  oi  a  {a\(.\itoi  fieauYAi" 


St  (De  Eod.  Off.  I,  iii.  cap.  11).  This  *a^  n 
Bume,  the  trnditiooal  vinr.  It  is  fuggoried 
3t.  Augoiline's  manner  of  referriDfr  (sec  aborO 
the  ^Ims  which  in  his  day  fanned  part  li 


anciiaria' 


n  Afric 


gospela.  The  ai 
underlies  the  myitiotl  eommenC  of  Psendo-^o- 
uysins.  Tha  psalms  aung,  according  to  him,  put 
the  aoul  into  harmony  with  things  divine,  sad 
then  those  things  which  hare  been  raysticaliy 
shadowed  forth  in  them  are  plainly  and  fillv 
taught  la  the  lessons  from  the  other  parts  o'f 
Holy  writ  (Ce  i\c/,  Hitr.  e.  iii.  n.  iiL  f  5). 
Pialms  are  to  this  dav  snug  before  the  gorpel  in 
tlieCopticrileCKenand.  torn.  i.  pp.  7,  210).  Id 
the  Armenian  "  *  initable  psalm  is  recited  "  im- 
mediately before  the  first  eucharislic  lt*eB 
(the  prophecy)  is  read  (Le  Brun,  Dai.  i.  art. 
liv.).  In  the  Uilanesa  a  Psalmellns  (Pamelii 
Liturgkon,  torn.  I.  p.  295),  and  in  the  Hoianbic 
an  anthem  headed  Psallendo  (L«*Ue,  Hits.  Uo% 
\>f.  1,  222),  in  Lent  a  Tractus  {ibid.  pp.  98,  IIH 
(Lc.)  ia  aung  between  the  prophecy  and  tb» 
t'l'iatle.  In  these  pealms  or  anthema  we  Sad 
tlie  eridtnt  remnini,  akin  to  the  Roman  Gndoil 
jipd  Tract,  of  the  fualmody  which  accoinpanied 
other  Scriptnres  in  the  prinii' 


Then 


also. 


bstitnte  for  it  left  in  the  Old 
liallicnn  liturgy  in  the  Hymn  of  Zichariss, 
uflen  called  the  prophecy,  which  was  sung  be- 
fi^re  the  Old  Testament  Leaioa  ( S.  Germaai 
Expot.  Bna.  in  Marten*  I>e  Ant.  Kcd.  Sit.  1. 
-,.  c.  It.  art.  xii.  ord.  L  i  Mabill.  Lity^.  GaO.  L 
ii.  pp.  251,  322,  &C.),  anil  in  the  Song  of  the 
Three  Children  (Oermanus,  u.i.  ;  UabllL  ihlH. 
]i.  107)  which  was  sung  between  the  epistle  and 
SMpeL  [W,  L  8.J 

GBAXATARIUS,  in  a  monnslery,  one  of 
tlie  four  deputies  or  assistants  of  the  hon>»- 
^lewflrdC'sufFraganei  cellemrio."  qnaintlr  etjW 
"totalia  cellerarii"  in  the  old  Benedictine  rol(X 
tlie  receiver  of  the  yearly  corn-harvest  of  the 
monastery,  and  keeper  of  the  granary  (Mart, 
Reg.  Btiud.  Caaan.  c  31)  and  of  thu  trm  slock 
(Isidor.  Beg.   c  19).     In  some  monasteries  hit 

(Ducangs  Gtoa.  Lat.  i.  v.).     The  war!  j  il-* 
s]>ett  "granaHos"  or  ''granetariiu."  [I.  G.  S.] 
GRATA.  [Photisd*.] 
QBATIA8  DEO.    [Deo  Gratus.] 
GRAVES.    [ABCoeouuM ;  Arri;  Bi»iti'3; 

ClTlCOXie;     CulbTEBT;    CEU^     UCMOBIAtl; 

GREAT  WEEK.    [Holt  Weki.J 

GREEK,  USED  m  SEBVICE8.  [CRutr, 
§  17  ;  GoBPEi,  J  XI.  p.  744.] 

GREEN  THUE8DAY.  [MittmiT  Thob*. 
.,arO 

GREETING.    [SamTiTiOH.] 

GREETING,  TUB  ASUELICAL.  [Halt, 

QREETING-HOUSE,   >    reception  -  twia 

la-riTBiTTiicit  olmt,  receptorinm,  aalutatorium, 
.~.ille  d'enlrre,  jwrloir)  neit  to  the  proaula  or 
V^onulium  (I>ocange  Gtoa.    i^t.    a.   v.    saluU- 
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tehop  i)  dncrlbed  at  sitting  in  hii  rccfptlon- 
iwm  before  going  to  the  church  (Thfodoret, 
AVc,  Hitt.  Y.  18),  and  Gregory  the  Qreat  ipeakB 
of  a  bishop  u  proceeding  from  bill  reception- 
room  to  chuich  (Greg.  U.  Ep.  iv.  54).  Bingbnm 
correct!  the  opinion  of  Scallgsr  thit  tlu  pUcs 
ipolien  of  br  Theodoret  wu  ■  part  of  the  bishop') 
pilnce  oted  for  eDtertainine  Btnngen,  and  pro- 
nonnues  it  "a  pinca  staining  the  chnrcb" 
("eiedra  eccleiiM  tdjnDCts,"  Ducsnge,  t.  >.)  for 
the  bishop  "  to  receive  the  ralututioni  of  the 
people"  coining  for  hi>  "blening,"  or  on  "  bnii- 
aea"  (Bingb.  Orig.  Ecda.  Tiii.  tU.  8;  if. 
Vnlej.  AnHUat.  in  TTundarct.  L  c).  It  ii  re- 
cnrded  of  St.  Martin  of  Toun  that  he  >nt  on  * 
three-legged  atool  in  n  room  of  thi)  kind,  in  pre- 
l?ren»  to  uaing  the  bluhop'a  throne  which  wu 
then  (Sulp.  SeT.  Vit.  S.  Jfort.);  and  that  on  his 

(Sulp.  ScT.  Ep.  1>    In  tiiia  "Mlulntorium"  the 

for  ndmlHiou  (,Beg.  Aurel.  ad  Virgina,  c.  1).  The 
Duna,  and  even  the  abhem,  were  forbidden  to  see 
am  itranger  here  alone  ( Jtei?.  Sonnt.  ad  V'irg.  c.  57 ; 
Jle-I.  Gutai-ii  ad  Vtrg.  c  35) ;  and  by  the  couacil 
of  Macon,  A.D.  5gl,'biihoiia.  prteeta.  md  deacotu, 
01  well  aa  Inymen,  were  prohibited  from  entering 
the  rereption'room  of  a  nunnery,  Jews  eipecially 
being  eiclniied  {Cone.  Mutisoon.  c  2).'    On  the 

rromthebiahop'B"ulDtatoriutn"(Ducange,a.T.> 
In  a  Benedictine  muniulery  (his  chamber  was 
uiually  on  the  east  aide  of  the  qnadningle,  be- 
tween the  chapt«r-hou»e  flnd  the  aonlh  transept 
of  ihe  church  (Wliiulier's  I/Ut.  of  WhilUg, 
p.  121,  4th  ed.  18T4). 

A  room  of  this  kind  waa  used,  according  to 
Habillon,  for  robing,  for  hearing  cnu»e^  for 
synods,  for  keeping  relic  in,  and  lometimes  for 
temporary  residence  (Mabill.  Ann.  Sencd.  Snec. 
Iv.  i.  p.  370,  cited  by  Ducange  <;;asi.  Lot.  t.  a.; 
cf.  Snip.  Sev.  Ep.  i.).  According  to  Uenard, 
(here  waa  a  eimilar  room  for  the  me  of  the 
pH.stt  (Bened.  Aniaa.  Conoord.  Segul.  v.  23;  cf 
Snip.  Sev.  Mil.  II.  i.). 

This  renivinK-rootn,  or  andience-cb amber, 
icetna  identical  with  the  "  >acTarinm,"  or  vestry, 
where  the  vessels  for  use  In  church  were  kept 
(Ducange  fl(o»j.  Lat.  *.  v.)     See  DiACOsicfu, 

(ixZOfllTLACLtlH.  [I.  G.  S.] 

GREGORIAN  MUSIC.    [Mcsia] 

GRET.ORY.  (1)  Bi-hop  of  Sysi*  in  Cappa- 
docU(t300A.Ii.);  commemorated  March  9(J/,ir(. 
A™,l'rt.,Adoni»);  Jan.lO(Cflf.  flyiani.);  Heibir 
2'i^Nov.  22  (Cil.  Ethiop.);  deposition  March  B 
{Jfflrt,  Uanardi> 

(S)  Magnus,  the  pope,  "apoalolus  Anglomm" 
(fQIU  A.D.);  commemoTaled  with  Innocent  1., 
March  1'^  iHnrl.  Horn.  Vtt..  Ilitron.,  Adonis, 
UsuArdi) ;  depoiKion  March  12  {Mart.  Bedae). 

(3)  Bishop  and  coufeisor  of  Eitberis  (Elvira) 
(taec  IV.);  commemorated  April  24  {Mart. 
U.nardi). 


I  sbiiTe  frum   Ibe  Rule  cJ  Duntua,  la 
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25  (Oil.  £v:<inl.,  MaH.  Be.lae);  May  9  (Jfiirf^ 

AonuVer.,Adoni3,Uaunrdi);  Aug. 3(01;. .Xrin«n.> 
(S)  Thaumatn^ns,  biabop  of  Neo-Caesarea 
id  martyr  (1  circa  270  A.o.);  commemonited 
July  3  (Ifarl.  Rorn.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Uau- 
ardi);  July  27  ^Cat.  Armen.);  Nov.  17  (ifort 
Be-lae,  Cat.  Byzant.);  Hedar  31  =  Nov,  17  [CaL 
Ethiop.y. 

(B)  The  Illnminator,  bishop  and  patriarch  of 
Greater  Armenia  in  the  time  of  Diocletian 
(t325-330  i.D.),  Upatiiprm;  commemorated 
Sept.30(Ci/.£vianf.)i  March23(UiJ.  AnatH., 
Col.  Georg.'j;  Mnakarmm  19  =^  Sept.  16  (Cof. 
Ethiop.y,  Invenlion  uf  his  relics,  Oct.  14  (CU. 

(7)  Biihop  of  Agrigentum ;  commemDrat«d 
Nov.  23  (Cut  Byiant-y 

(S)  Bishop  of  Auierre;  commemorated  Dec 
19  (ifurt.  Uauardi> 

(9)  Presbyter  and  martyr  at  Spoletam  in 
Tuscany,  in  the  time  of  Dioclalian  and  Maxi- 
rnian ;  commemorated  Dec  24  (^Mari.  Bam.  Vtt., 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 


GBIPFIN.  See^Chernb"  in  DicnosiRT 
OF  THE  Bible,  vol.  [.  pp.  300  aqq. ;  and  Rnskin'a 
Modern  Painteri,  vol.  iil.  p.  112. 

Tlie  connexion  between  the  variona  aymboliBms 
of  Cherub  and  GHfGn  in  Biblical  and  Northern 
tradition  is  strengthened  by  the  etymological 
resemblnnce  of  the  words.  There  Ii  certainly  a 
great  likencaa  between  the  nomee  ffux  (with  i 
affonnative)  and  3^3.  Both  an  titloa  of  lb* 
matt  ancient  aiiating  symbols  of  Divine  om- 
Dipotenco  and  omniscience;  as  it  cannot  bt 
doubted  that  the  sphinies  of  Egypt  and  winged 
bulla  or  liona  of  Assyria  conveyed  kindred  ideas 
to  the  hieratic,  or  Indeed  the  popular  mind.  It 
would  aeem  that  all  the  efaief  races  of  men  have 
been  taught  to  set  forth  such  mysterious  Ibrms; 
OS  this  composite  idea  ia  >o  nearly  universaL 
Some  iignre  of  thia  kind  most  have  been  the 
popular  shape  of  the  cherub  or  grypa  known  to 
the  children  of  Israel :  and  the  lact  that  it  waa 
a  permitted  and  prescribed  imagt,  taken  toge- 
ther witb  the  command  to  make  the  braoen 
serpent,  forma  a  very  larga  portion  of  the  sub- 
structure of  iconoduliat  arguments.  See  Johannes 
Uanuscenns  De  Imagin9i\ii,  Orat.  il.  Such  in- 
stances of  griffin  forms  aa  appear  in  the  earliest 

in  all  probability  merely  ornamental ;  as,  in 
fact,  nnmeaning  adaptations  of  Gentile  psttems. 
ISee,  however,  Gneu^bauit,  DictionnaO-t  /cono- 
graphiipu,  s.  v.  "  GriObn."  The  use  of  the  eym- 
bolic  griffin  by  the  Lombard  roe*,  however, 
datei  from  well  within  oar  period  ;  though  tha 
great  Veroneie  works  lo  frequently  mentioned 
by  Professor  Raskin  are  probably  as  late  oa  tha 
nth  ceatury.  Thow  of  the  duomo  of  Verona 
and  the  church  of  San  Zenone  deserve  especial 

That  the  griiRn  ia  the  Gothic-Christian  repre- 
aentalion  of  the  cherub,  the  "  Mighty  one,''  or 
the  "Carved  Image"  of  Hebrew  sculptura, 
aeema  highly  probable,  further,  [rum  the  foUow- 
injr  connexion  ol'  ideaa  in  different  ages. 

Tia  glorified  fomu  of  Living  creutnrei  and  af 
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.wheels  in  the  great  opening  ns  on  of  Ezekiel  hare 
necessarily  been  always  connected  with  those  of 
the  Zwo,  the  Beasts  of  the  Apocalypse  [See  Evan- 
gelists, p.  633].    The  latter,  as  representing 
the  writers  of  the  four  girapels,  are  an  universal 
symbol  after  the  5th  century.    It  did  not  escape 
the   eye  of  Professor  Ruskin   that   the  marble 
wheel  by  the  side  of  his  Veronese  griffin  is  an 
.indisputable  reference  on  the  part  of  the  un- 
known Lombard  artist  to  the  first  chapter  of 
Ezekiel   (Ezek.  i.  21):    ''When    those   (Living 
Creatures)  went,  these  went:  and  when  those 
stood,  these  stood,  and  when  those  were  lifted 
up  from  the  earth,  the  wheels  were  lifted  up 
over  against  them :  for  the  spirit  of  the  Living 
Creatures  was  in  the  wheels."    And  this  is  fully 
confirmed  (were  that  necessary)  by  Dr.  Hay- 
man's   researches  in   the  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible.     But  the  wheels  appear  in  a  more  an- 
cient  work    by   a   great   and   mystical   genius 
whose  name  and  date  alone  remain  to  us,  the 
monk    Rabula,   scribe    and    illustrator   of  the 
great  Florentine  MS.,  a.d.  586  (See  Assemani's 
Catalogua  of  the  Laurentian  L^rary),     A  wood- 
cut of  this  is  given  in  this  work,  p.  85.     It 
represents  the  Aiscension ;'  our  Lord  is  borne  up 
by  two  ministering  angels  on  a  chariot  of  cloud, 
under  which  appear  the  heads  of  the  Four  Crea- 
tures :  the  flaming  wheels  are  on  each  side,  with 
two  other  angels,  who  are  apparently  receiving 
His  garments,  the  vesture   of  His  flesh.    The 
sun  and  moon  are  in  the  upper  corners  of  the 
picture;   which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
works  in  Christian  art  as  a  specimen  of  imagin- 
ative symbolism  of  the  highest  character,  and 
also  as  a  graphic  illustration  of  the  connexion 
between  Hebrew  and  Christian  vision,  or  Apoca- 
lypse of  the  Unseen.     And  to  this  the  Veronese 
griffin  and  its  wheel,  and  the  whole  Christian 
usage  of  that  composite  form  as  a  symbol,  really 
refers.     ''  The  winged  shape  becomes  one  of  the 
acknowledged  symbols  of  Divine  power :  and  in 
its  unity  of  lion  and  eagle,  the  workman  of  the 
middle  ages  always  meant  to  set  forth  the  unity 
of  the  human  and  Divine  natures.     In  this  unity 
it  bears  up  the  pillars  of  th^  church,  set  for  ever 
as  the  corner  stone." 

In  its  merely  ornamental  use  it  is  derived 
simply  from  Heathen  or  Gentile  art  and  litera- 
ture. [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

GROTESQUE.  We  have  the  authority  of 
Prof.  Mommsen  for  assigning  the  word  Kpvwrw 
as  the  original  derivation  of  this  adjective,  formed, 
probably,  immediately  from  grot  or  grotto,  a 
cavern  or  subterranean  recess,  and  therefore 
connected  in  its  use,  as  a  word  of  Renais- 
sance origin,  with  ideas  of  Pan,  the  Satyrs,  and 
other  cavern-haunting  figures,  combining  noble 
with  ignoble  form.  The  very  numerous  and 
various  meanings  of  the  word  all  point  to  the 
idea  of  novel  contrast ;  either  between  the  noble 
and  ignoble,  or  less  noble,  or  of  the  beautiful  with 
the  less  beautiful.  In  Christian  art,  moreover, 
both  of  earlier  and  later  date,  a  large  number  of 
works  may  be  called  grotesque  in  the  general  or 
popular  sense  of  the  word,  because  they  are  very 
singular  in  their  appearance.  This  may  arise  in 
one  or  in  two  ways,  or  be  caused  by  one  or  both 
of  two  conditions :  e\tViw  Vi^  l\vt  ^SfiRtMlty  of 
the  subject,  or  the  archaic  »t^\^  ot  VXxft'wotVTawi, 
or  by  a  miiture  of  0T\g>ua\\l7  ot  mViA  wx^  mi 
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perfect  skill  in  crafU  Many  heathcD  grofesqMi 
of  the  earlier  empire,  as  those  of  Pompeii,  tbt 
Baths  of  Hadrian,  and  the  newly-discorererf 
frescoes  of  the  Doria  Pamphili  Villa  (see  Parker, 
Antiquities  of  Lome,  and  appendix  by  the  pre&eot 
writer)  are  extremely  beautiful  and  perfect  io 
workmanship,  and  come  under  the  first  or  second 
classes  mentioned,  where  the  less  pleasing  fonn 
is  contrasted  with  the  more  beautiful ;  this  it 
the  principle  also  of  much  cinque-cento  gro> 
tesque.  Early  Christian  work  of  this  kind  is 
not  unfrequent  in  the  catacombs,  as  io  the 
''Seasons"  of  the  catacombs  of  SS.  DomitilU 
and  Nereus,  in  many  of  the  mosaic  orna- 
ments of  St.  Constantia  and  the  other  Graeco- 
Roman  churches.  The  employment  of  actoal 
ugliness  for  surprise  or  contrast  seems  to  be  s 
characteristic  of  the  art  of  the  Northern  races, 
found  in  Italy  only  in  the  earlier  work  of  tiie 
Lombard  race,  and  then  always  distinguishable 
in  its  manner  from  that  of  the  French  or  Ger- 
mans. Excepting  the  carvings  of  St.  Ambrog io 
at  Milan,  and  the  churches  of  St.  Michele  at 
Pavia  and  Lucca,  this  species  of  grotesque  is  not 
part  of  our  period ;  but  the  most  characteristic 
and  important  of  all  these  buildings,  St.  Zenooe 
at  Verona,  cannot  be  altogether  omitted.  It 
seems  as  well  to  classify  the  various  meanings 
of  the  Grotesque  as  follows,  according  to  the 
examples  found  in  various  places  and  periods. 

1.  Grotesque,  where  more  elaborate  or  seriont 
representations  are  contrasted  with  easier  and  lesj 
important  work  by  the  same  hand,  as  in  orna- 
mental borders  round  pictures,  fillings-up  of 
vaultings  or  surfaces  round  figures,  £c.  Thi» 
embraces  all  the  earlier  grotesque  of  ornament, 
as  in  the  frescoes  of  Hadrian's  villa,  or  the  Doris 
Pamphili  columbarium. 

2.  Grotesque  where  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  the  workman's  real  interest  in  it, 
are  for  a  time  played  with ;  he  being  led  to  do 
so  by  the  natural  exuberance  of  his  fancy,  by 
temporary  fatigue  of  mind,  or  other  caoses-^his 
includes  the  Lombard  work. 

3.  Grotesque  where  either  the  imperfection  of 
the  workman's  hand,  or  the  inexpressible  nature 
of  his  subject,  render  his  work  extraordinary  io 
appearance,  and  obviously  imperfect  and  unequaL 
This  applies  to  the  productions  of  all  times  sad 
places  where  thoughtful  and  energetic  men  have 
laboured.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  cha- 
racteristic examples  are  the  Triumph  of  Death 
by  Orgagna  at  Pisa,  and  the  Last  Judgment  of 
Torcello ;  ita  most  quaint  and  absurd  appearance 
may  be  in  the  strange  Ostrogothic  mosaic  in  the 
sacristy  of  St.  Giovanni  Evangelista  at  Ravenna ; 
or  see  Count  Bastard's  Peintures  dee  MSS.  paiisim; 
but  this  description  of  grotesqueness  applies  to 
almost  all  the  Byzantine  apses  and  arches  of 
triumph  where  the  spiritual  world  is  depicted, 
and  indeed  to  all  Byzantine  work  in  as  far  as  it 
attempts  naturalist  representation,  unless  it  he 
in  the  single  pictures  of  birds,  found  in  MSS^ 
and  occasionally  in  mosaic,  as  at  St.  Vitale  st 
Ravenna. 

Few  of  the  works  of  the  catacombs  have  anj 
pretence  to  beauty.  The  birda  and  vine  on»- 
ment  of  the  tomb  of  Domitilla  (perhaps  the 
earliest  Christian  sepulchre,  which  is  knowi  by 
dated  bricks  to  be  certainly  not  later  than  Hs- 
^tv\\^  «xA  \%  -^ary  probably  the  actual  grave  of 
«.  %T^.tA.\vx^\.«c  vil'^vK^M&as^  aM  of  the  same 
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d^te  as  the  tomb,  which  ii  anterior  to  the  eata- 
oomb.  These,  with  some  remains  of  the  paint* 
iDgs  in  the  catacomb,  and  the  2nd  century  paint- 
ings of  the  catacomb  of  St.  Praetextatus,  are 
beautiful  examples  of  plajful  naturalistic  orna- 
ment, probably  the  work  of  heathen  hands, 
under  Christian  direction,  and  taken  in  the 
Christian  sense.  They  are  mentioned  here, 
rather  as  parallel  works  to  the  beautiful  secular- 
Roman  grotesques,  than  as  true  grotesques 
themselres.  They  are  symbolic  in  the  strict 
sense  (see  J.  H.  Farker's  Fhotographi  and  Anti" 
quities  of  Rome,  and  art.  *  Stmboubx  '  in  this 
Dictionary). 

The  grotesqueness  of  the  early  mosaics  is  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  forms  and  figures 
in  the  best  glass-painting.  In  both,  the  advan- 
tages of  light  and  shade,  correct  drawing  and 
perspective,  are  sacrificed  entirely  to  colour  and 
graphic   force  of  impression.      To  express   the 

filainest  meaning  in  the  brightest  and  most  gem- 
ike  colour  is  the  whole  object  of  the  artist.  Of 
course  in  the  works  from  the  5th  to  the  8th 
century,  down  to  the  bathoa  of  Graeco-Roman  art, 
the  rigid  strangeness  of  the  mosaics  may  have 
much  to  do  with  the  incapacity  of  the  work- 
men. Nevertheless  the  gift  of  colour  is  seldom 
wanting ;  and  this,  together  with  the  painful 
asceticism  of  faces  and  forms  in  these  works, 
points  to  an  Eastern  element  in  the  minds  and 
education  of  these  artists.  The  great  Medici  MS. 
of  Rabula  is  perhaps  the  central  example  of  the 
genius  and  originality  of  design  and  graphic 
power,  possessed  by  some  of  the  unknown  ascetics 
of  Syria  and  the  East.  The  mosaic  of  the  Trans- 
figuration at  Mount  Sinai,  of  the  age  of  Josti- 
nian  and  many  of  those  in  Rome,  as  the  apses  of 
SS.  Cosmos  and  Damianus,  of  St.  Venantius, 
and  above  all  St.  Prassede,  are  instances  giving 
evidence  of  necessarily  imperfect  treatment  of  a 
transcendent  subject.  Those  of  Ravenna  have 
been  already  mentioned ;  but  their  workmanship 
greatly  excels  that  of  the  Roman  mosaics,  and 
their  quaintness  strikes  one  less  than  their 
beauty. 

The  Lombard  invasion  of  Italy  dates  568  A.D., 
and  it  is  in  the  earliest  work  of  this  extraor- 
dinary race  that  the  Christian  grotesque,  pro- 
perly speaking,  may  be  said  to  arise.  The  best 
account  of  some  of  its  examples,  in  Pavia,  Lucca 
and  Verona,  is  to  be  found  in  Appendix  8  of 
Ruskin's  Stones  of  Venice,  vol.  i.  p.  360-65, 
accompanied  by  excellent  descriptive  plates,  and 
comparisons  between  the  Lombard  subjects  and 
workmanship  in  St.  Michele  and  St.  Zenone, 
and  the  Byzantine  masonry  and  carvings  of 
St.  Mark's  at  Venice.  Invention  and  restless 
energy  are  the  characteristics  of  the  new  and 
strong  barbarian  race ;  graceful  conventionalism 
and  exact  workmanship,  with  innate  but  some- 
what languid  sense  of  beauty,  belong  to  the 
Greek  workmen.  Neither  of  them  can  ever  be 
undervalued  by  any  one  who  is  interested  in  the 
bearings  of  art  on  history ;  lor  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  as  the  Lombard  churches  are  the 
first  outbreak  of  the  inventive  and  graphic 
spirit  which  grew  into  the  great  Pisan  and  Ylo- 
rentine  schools  of  painting  and  sculpture,  so  the 
Romano-Greek  or  Eastern  influence,  generally 
called  Byzantine,  extended  over  all  the  Christian 
world  of  the  early  mediaeval  agea.  To  trace  the 
Christian  grotesque    northward  and   westward 
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throngh  early  MSS.,  baa-reliefa,  and  church  deoo* 
ration  would  be  to  write  a  history  of  Christiaa 
art  in  the  dark  ages.  One  of  the  first  accom* 
plishments  of  the  denizens  or  a  convent  would 
of  course  be  calligraphy,  and  to  multiply  Evan- 
geliaria  and  missals  was  a  part  «'*en  of  th« 
earliest  missionary  work. 
On  the  edge  of  every  wave 
of  progress  made  by  the 
Faith,  the  convents  arose 
first  of  all  things,  and  the 
monks  at  once  employed 
themselves  on  copies  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Now  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  a 
Schola  Graeca,  a  regular 
set  of  artists  working  ac- 
cording to  Greek  traditiona 
of  subject  and  treatment  in 
art,  existed  in  Rome  from 
the  6th  century,  if  not  be- 
fore, and  received  a  great 
accession  of  strength  in 
the  8th  during  the  Icono- 
clastic struggle  in  Constan- 
tinople, when  many  eccle- 
siastical artists  must  have 
withdrawn  thence  to  Rome. 
There  in  fact,  as  elsewhere, 
the  first  faint  revival  of 
Christian  art  took  place  entirely  In  chnrchea 
and  convents,  and  under  what  are  called  By- 
zantine forms.  Whether  Byzantinism  be  con- 
sidered as  the  last  embers  of  Graeco-Roman 
art,  kept  alive  by  Christianity  for  the  Northern 
races,  or  as  the  first  sparks  of  a  new  light 
feebly  struggling  for  existence  through  all  the 
centuries  from  the  6th  to  the  11th,  Uiere  la  no 
doubt  that  the  characteristics  of  Byzantinism 
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Vo.!.  CbrlorlociaBt  <t>t  oantay.    (Baatard,  voL  L) 

— ^many  of  them  characteristics  of  weakness,  no 
doubt — prevailed  in  Christian  ornamental  work 
of  all  kinds,  and  were  grotesque  in  all  the  senses 
of  the  word.  The  beautifully  illustrated  works 
of  Prof.  Westwood  on  Saxon,  Irish  and  Northern 
MSS.  in  particular,  are  of  the  highest  value  in 
this  connection,  and  are  in  tact  almost  the  onlv 
works  generally  accessible  m  this  country,  which 
illustrate  the  connection  between  the  Eastern  an<l 
English  churrhes  through  the  Irish,  by  way  of 
lona  and  Linuisfame  (see  Miniature). 

The  splendid  works  of  D'Agincourt  ana  Count 
Bastard  are  the  best  authority  and  sources  of 
information  on  the  Southern  Grotesque  in  minia 
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vo™  turving  within  the  limiti  of  onr  ptrioi), 
Kod  (he  itrC  of  photof-nphj  i*  dow  briD{;iDe  the 
Mtnaiai  of  the  ancient  LomhnnI  churches  withio 
(each  of  mnst  pereona  intereated  in  them,  De- 
KTiplioDB  fail  ID  p-eat  menaure  without  illmtrt 
tlon,  and  few  pictures  or  drawingi  are  reailf 
frnntwnrthy  for  detaili  of  ornamental  work  (lee 
Stoaii  of  Venici,  App.  toI.  i.  ubi  lop.).  Mt. 
Raikiu  has  secured  many  raluable  reconiB  ijy 
fail  own  pencil  and  thoee  of  bin  trusted  warlimea. 
Ilidron'a  Amialea  Archiologiqaii  ointnia  uiach 
■icellent  illuitration ;  and  a  parallel  nork  of 
equal  value  i>  itill,  we  believe,  carried  on  in 
Germany,  called  the  Jahrim^h  da  Vereina  wn 
AilcrthTtms-freJindeniaRAgintande.  Mr.  Parker^a 
phougrsphi  and  Soman  AitliqiUUn  abave  men- 


tioned, are  of  great  Tslna  to  the  historical  ituden 
ofartorofr.rchaeologj.  The  Northern  Teuton i 
gretetqae  of  actual  aport  of  mind,  ultra'Datn 
rali»m,  «nd  cnrirature  eileuds  far  beyond  th 
limiti  of  our  period.  But  the  term  grotesqu 
ii  generally  a)j|ilied  to  ao  many  thing!  withii 
it,  that  lome  eai'ly  ipecimeui  of  Gothic  ' 


B  Dic- 
tionary ;  and  three  (elections'  from  Count  has- 
tard'a  work  are  accordingly  girrn.  No.  1  is  a 
Merovingian  initial  letter;  Nu.  2  Carloviogiaa 
of  the  eth  century;  and  No.  3  is  the  initial 
portrait  of  a  monk-phifgicinn  In  a  tettrti-a-iour 
MS.  of  the  8th  ceutury  of  the  medical  works  of 
Orl)ac«,AleianderofTrallei,and  Dioscoridea.  All 
will  be  found  la  colour  in  Count  Bastard's  first 
volume,  with  innumerable  others.    [R.St.J.T.] 

GUARDIANS.  The  anties  and  liabtlities  of 
gnardiaiu  as  defined  by  the  old  Roman  laws, 
were  bat  Bli$;htly  aflected  by  the  Christian 
leligion  [See  DiCT.  or  Gbeer  ihd  Rom.  Aimtt. 
a-v.  IWffl-l. 

The  principal  church  regulation,  which  con- 
cerned them,  arose  from  the  generally  admitted 
nuiim,  that  the  cler^  ought  not  to  be  entangled 
in  secular  aflain.  Hence  ■  guardian  was  not 
^lowad  to  be  ordained  to  any  ecclesiastical  func- 
tion, until  after  the  eipiration  of  his  guardian- 
ship. {Condi.  CarOag.  I.  c.  9,  n.D.  348.)  For  the 
■ame  reason  none  of  the  clergy  were  allowed  lo 
be  appointed  guardians;  and  those  who  nomi- 
nated any  of  them  to  such  an  office  were  liable  to 
efaurch  cenaurei.  Thua  C^fiias  mentions  the 
case  of  a  penon  named  Gtm\iAiu  WfAm,  ii^\ 
haviug   by   hu  will   AppmntM  a  v"»VjV»i  « 
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irnardinD  to  hia  children,  hnd  his  nnme  straet 
iiut  of  the  DiprrCHB.  so  thnt  no  )myer  or  a>.:* 
Una  should  be  olTcred  for  bim.     (Cyprian  £)>. 

Under  the  old  Roman  law  a  gnardLai  wu 
fLirbidden  to  marry  his  ward,  or  lo  gii'e  her  ia 
niarriage  to  his  sod,  eicept  by  special  liceade 
finm  the  emperor  {Cod.  Juttln.  -r.  6). 

But  Ccuitanline  altered  this  restriction.  »  fir 
lU  to  allow  KUch  marriages,  proTided  that  the 
H-ard  was  of  age,  and  that    her    gnnrdian  kid 

else  he  was  to  be  banished  and  bis  goods  coolis- 

cjted.     {Cod.  Vuod.  is.  a)  [0.  A.  J.] 

GUBA  on  the   Edpueates   (ConsaL  op>, 

A.D.    58b,  a   meeting    of   the   Honophyiitcs  tl 

Antioch  under  their  patriarch  Peter  the  younger, 

10  enquire  into  the  opiaiona  of  an  archimandrite 

nuned  John,  and  Proboi,  a  aophi&t,  hia  tnend, 

r<[id  ending  in  their  coDdemnation  (Mansi.  ii. 

titi5-8).  [E.  S.  ft] 

GUDDENE,  martyr  at  Carthage,  i-D.  20.1; 

('jmmemorated  July  18  {Mart,  Som.  Vel..  Adeiii, 

Osuardi>  [W.  KG.} 

GURIAS,  martyr  of  Edeasa,  a.d.  288;  com- 

memorated  with  Abibaa  and  Samonaa.  Kot.  IS 

{Gal.  Bytant.,  Col.  An7iai.y  [W.  F.G.] 

GUTHBEBTUS.  [Cdthbeot.] 

GYNAEC0NITI8.    [Giu-EHiEa.] 

GYBOTAGI,  vagaboDd  moDka,   reprobated 

(ij    monuatic   writora.      Benedict,    in    the   very 

oammeacement  of  hia  rule,  eiclades  them  fron 

lODwderatioo,  aa  unworthy  of  the  name  of  monkt 

(Bencd.  Neg.  c.  1>     He  pronouncea  them  wor« 

eren   than   the    "  aarabaiUe,"   or    "remobolli' 

(Hieron.  Ep.  22  od  EiaUich.  e.  34),  who,  tbougb 

liTicg  together  by  twca  and  threes,  withoDl  mle« 

iJiscipline,  at  any  rate  were  stationary,  and  baill 
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itaying  three  or  four  dnya  : 
lery,  they  would  etarl  again  for  another ;  fur 
jifter  a  few  days'  rest  it  waa  ufoal  for  slran^n 
to  be  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  the  muoa- 
tsry,  to  the  same  fare,  labour,  4c.,  aa  the  ia- 
inatea  (Martene  Seg.  Comm.  ad  he.  at.) ;  alwiri 
.ndearouring  to  ascertain  where  in  the  neiib- 
iiourhood  they  wonld  be  most  hkely  to  lind 
<omforUble  nnartera  (Rtg.  Magist.  c.  2;  ct 
litdur.  Pelna.  I,  £/i.  41,Juann.Climac£bif.GniL 
17).  Martene  (t.s.)  and  UAian]  (Beaed.  Aniaa. 
t'oBCord.  Jfe(/ii/.  iii.  ii.)  idenliiy  these  "gyroragi' 
with  the  "  circumcelliones,"  or  **  eircelllMua." 
[r.  CiBCt7JICEU,I0NES.]  They  were  of  import- 
ance eaoagh  to  be  condemned  in  one  of  the  ciKni 
iif  the  Trollan  couDcil,.i.D.  891,  and  are  there 
Jescribed  aa  wandering  about  in  black  robes  an! 
ivith  anshom  hair  :  they  are  to  be  chased  avir 
into  the  desert,  unless  they  will  conseat  to  ealtt 

<>ther  ways  to  sabmit  to  discipline  {Cone.  Qm- 
uisextum  c.  42).  BiDgham  {Origin.  Ecda.  A 
Ii.  12)  and  HospiniaD  (dli  Orig.  MoimA.  iL  L] 
mrrely  repeat  what  ii  contained  in  tbe  roleei 
licnedict.  [1.0.  S.J 
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-  HABAKKUK,  the  prophet ;  commemorited 
3inbot  24  =  May  19,  and  Hedar  3=0ct.  30  (Cb/. 
£thiop.);  also  Deti,  2  {Col.  ByzaiU,),  See  alao 
ABACua  [W.  F.  G.j 

HABIT      THE    MONASTIC.     (iSTofttfiw 
tnonoHvyas^  ffXJlf^  f^PoiiKhp  or  no¥axuc6y),    A 
distinctire  aniform  was  no  part  of  monachism 
originally.     Only  it  was  required  of  monks  that 
their  dress  and  general  appearance  should  indi- 
cate  **  gravity  and  a  contempt  of  the  world " 
(Bingh.  Orig.  Eccles,  vn.  iii.  6>     Hair  worn 
long  was  an  effeminacy  (August,  de  Op,  Mon.  c 
31.      Hieron.  Ep,  22,  ad  Euatoch.  c   28,  cf. 
Kpiphan.  adv,  Haeres,  Ixxi.  7X  the  head  shaven 
all  over  was  too  like  the  priesU  of  Isis  (Hieron. 
Comm,  m  Ezek,  c.  44.  Ambros.  Kp,  58  ad  Sabin,), 
In  popular  estimation  persons  abstaining  from 
the   use  of  silken    apparel   were  often    called 
monks  (Hieron.  Ep.  23  ad  MarceU,),    The  same 
writer  defines  the  dress  of  a  monk  merely  as 
"cheap  and  shabby  "  {Ep,  4  ad  Rustic,,  Ep,  13 
ad  Paulin,),  And  the  dress  of  a  nun  as  *'  sombre  " 
in  tint,  and  "coarse"  in   texture  {Ep.  23  ad 
Marcell,),    He  warns  the  enthusiasts  of  asceti- 
cism against  the  eccentricity  in  dress,  which  was 
sometimes  a  mere  pretence  of  austerity,  a  long 
untrimmed    beard,   bare   feet,   a    black    cloak, 
chains  on  the  wrisU  {Ep,  22  ad  Eustoch,  c  28, 
cf.  Pal  lad.  Hist,  Laus.  c.  52).     So  Cassian  pro- 
tests against  monks  wearing  wooden  crosses  on 
their  shoulders  {ColL  viii.  3).     Hair  cloeely  cut, 
and  the  cloak  (pallium),  usually  worn  by  Greek 
philosophers  and  lecturers,  were  at  first  badges 
of  a  monk  in  Western  Christendom ;  but  even 
these  were  not  peculiar  to  him.    The  cloak  was 
often  worn  by  other  Christians,  exposing  them 
to  the  vulgar  reproach  of  being  **  Greeks  "  and 
"impostors"  (Bingh.  Orig,  EccUs,  I.  ii.  4),  and 
any  one  appearing  in  public  with  pale  fiace,  short 
hair,  and  a  cloak,  was  liable  to  be  hooted  and 
jeered  at  by  the  unbelieving  populace  as  a  monk 
(Salv.  de  Gubemat.  viii.  4). 

Cassian  is  more  precise  on  a  monk's  costume, 
and  devotes  to  it  the  first  book  of  his  Institutes, 
liut  he  allows  that  the  sort  of  dress  suitable  fer 
a   monk   in   Egypt  or   Ethiopia    may  be  very 
uniittitable   elsewhere,   and   he   condemns   sack- 
cloth, or  rather,  a  stuff  made  of  goaU'  hair  or 
camels'  hair  (cilicina  vestis)  worn  outside  as  too 
couKpicuous.     He  speaks  in  detail  of  the  various 
parts  of  a  monk's  dress ;   the  HOOD  (cucuUusX 
\f  hich  is  to  remind  the  monk  to  be  as  a  little 
child  in  simplicity ;  the  sleeveless  tunic  (OOLO* 
iiiUM),  in  Egypt  made  of  linen,  which  reminds 
him  of  self-mortification  ;  the  GIRDLE  or  waist- 
iMind  (ringulum),  to  remind  him  to  have  his  "  loins 
girdid  "  as  a  "  good  soldier  of  Christ ;"  the  cape 
over    the    shoulders  (mafors,  palliolum);    the 
sheepskin  or  goatskin  round  the  waist  and  tiiighs 
(melotes,  pera,  penula);   and   for  the  feet  the 
sandals  (calioae),  only  to  be  worn  as  an  oc- 
casional luxury,  never  during  the  divine  service 
<  C«rsian  Itittit,  i,  cc.  I-IO  cf.  Ruflin.  Bist.  Mim, 
c.  3). 

Benedict    characteristically  passes  over  this 

ir^m  in  the  monastic  discipline  very  quickly; 

suroiliing  up  his  directions  about  it  in  one  of  the 

last  chapters  of  his  rule ;  and  discreetly  learug 

Irliim.  AKT. 
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^uestloBt  of  colour  and  material,  as  indifferent, 
to  be  decided  by  climate  and  other  circumstances 
He  lays  down  the  general  principle,  that  there 
are  to  be  no  superfiuities,  adding,  that  a  tunie 
and  hood,  or,  for  outdoor  work,  a  sort  of  cipe  to 
protect  the  shoulders  (scapuUre^  instead  of  the 
hood,  ought  to  suffice  generally;  two  suits  of 
each   being  allowed  for  each  monk,  and  some 
suiU  of  rather  better  quality  being  kept  for 
monks  on  their  peregrinations.     The  worn  out 
articles  of  dress  are  to  be  restored  to  the  keeper 
of  the  wardrobe,  for  the  poor.    Benedict,  how- 
ever, "  to  avoid  disputes  "  appends  a  short  list, 
corresponding  very  nearly  to  Cassian's,  of  things 
necessary  for   a   monk,  all    which  are  to  be 
supplied  to  the  brethren,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
abbat,  and  none  of  them  to  be  the  property  or 
"  peculiare  *•  of  any  one.    The  only  addiUon  to 
the  Egyptian  costume  ii  that  of  socks  (ptdnles) 
for  the    winter;    the    Benedictine    "bradle" 
apparently  corresponding  with  "  cingulum,"  and 
the  ••scapuUre"  with  "palliolum.^     Benedict 
allows  tsowsers  [femoraua]  on  a  journey,  and 
on  some  other  occasions;   underclothing  he  is 
silent   about;    consequently  commentators  and 
the  usages  of  particular  monasteries  differ  on  this 
point.    To  the  list  of  clothing  Benedict  adds,  as 
part  of  a  monk's  equipment,  a  knife  (cultellus) 
a  pen  (graphiumX  *  ne«Jl«  (acus)  a  handkerchief 
or  handcloth  (mappula),  and  tablets  for  writing 
on  (tabulae).     He  specifies  also  as  necessaries 
for  the  night,  a  mattress  (matUX  »  coverlet 
(sagum),  a  blanket  (laena^  and  a  pillow  (atpl- 
tale)  (Bened.    Heg.  c  55)l      Martene    quotes 
Hildemarus  for  the  traditional  custom,  by  which 
each  monk  was  provided  with  a  small  jar  of 
soap  for  himself  and  of  grease  for  his  shoes 
{Heg,  Bened,  Comment,  ad  loc.). 

Laxity  of  monastic  discipline  soon  began  to 
provoke  fresh  enactments  about  dress,  sometimes 
more  stringent  and  more  minute  than  at  first 
(e.g.  Reg,  Isidor.  c.  14,  Reg,  Mag,  c,  81).  Coun- 
cils re-enact,  and  reformers  protest.  The  council  of 
Agde,  A.D.  506,  and  the  4th  council  of  Toledo, 
A.D.  633,  repeat  the  canon  of  the  4th  council  of 
Carthage  a.d.  398,  "  ne  clerici  comam  nutrient  '* 
{Cone,  Agath,  c.  20 ;  Cone,  iv.  Toletan,  c  40 ; 
Cone.  iv.  Carihag,  c.  44).  Ferreolus,  in  southern 
Gaul,  A.D.  558,  repeats  the  old  edict  against 
superfluities,  and  forbids  his  monks  to  use  per- 
fumes, or  wear  linen  next  the  skin  (Ferreol. 
Reg,  cc.  14,  31,  32).  In  Spain,  Fructuosus  of 
Braga,  a.d.  656,  insists  on  uniformity  of  apparel. 
Irregularity  about  dress  seems  with  monks,  as 
in  a  regiment,  to  have  been  an  accompaniment 
of  demoralisation.  (See,  further,  Menard  Cone. 
Regul,  Ixii. ;  Alteserr.  AaoetiootL  r. ;  Middendorp. 
OHgin,  Aaoet,  Sylva,  xiii.) 

The  Greek  Euehologion  gives  an  office  for  the 
assumption  of  the  ordinary  habit  of  a  monx 
(a«oAoi^(a  rov  fiuepov  irxi^Aurrot),  and  another 
for  assuming  the  greater  or  "angelic"  habit 
distinctive  of  those  ascetics  who  were  thouehi 
to  have  attained  the  perfection  of  monastic  life 
(dif.  rod  firydXov  irol  ^cAiirov  4rx4/iarot).  Set 
Daniel's  Codex  Lit,  iv.  659  ff.    [See  Novice.] 

[I.  G.  S.] 

HAEBEDIPETAE.    [Captatores.] 

H A6GAI,  the  prophet ;  commemorated  Tak* 
sas  20  =  Dec.  '.  6  {Cat.£tkiop,,  Col.  Byrani,y 

[W.  F.  a,v 
'3k  ^ 
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HAGIOSIDEBON.  One  of  the  subetitiites 
for  BELLS  Still  wed  in  the  East  is  the  Hagioei- 
deron  (rh  trtHripovy,  Kpcwrfta)  [see  SEifAMTR0N3> 
These  nsnally  consist  of  an  iron  plate,  cnrred 
like  the  tire  of  a  wheel,  which  is  struck  with  a 


hammer,  and  produces  a  aouud  not  unlike  that 
of  a  gong.  They  are  occasionally  made  of  brass. 
The  illustration  is  taken  from  Dr.  Neale^s  work 
(Neale*8  Eastern  Church,  Int.  217,225;  Daniel's 
Codex  Lit  iv.  199).  [C] 

HAIL  MABY  or  AVE  MARIA.  An  ad- 
dress  and  prayer  commonly  made  to  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin  in  the  unreformed  Western  churches. 

What  it  IS,  and  vhen  used. — It  consists  of  two 
parts :  1.  The  words  used  by  the  angel  Gabriel 
in  saluting  St.  Mary,  as  rendered  by  the  Vulgate, 
slightly  altered  by  the  addition  of  St.  Mary's 
name,  **  Hail  Mary,  fall  of  grace ;  the  Lord  is 
with  thee ;"  followed  by  the  words  of  Eliza- 
beth, "  Blessed  art  thou  among  women,  and 
blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb.**  2.  A  prayer, 
subsequently  added  to  the  salutation,  **  Holy 
Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  us  sinners  now, 
and  at  the  hour  of  our  death." 

This  formula  is  ordered  by  the  breviary  of 
pope  Pius  V.  to  be  used  daily,  after  the  recita- 
tion of  compline,  and  before  the  recitation  of 
each  of  the  other  canonical  honrs,  t.«.,  matins, 
prime,  terce,  sext,  nones,  and  vespers.  It  is  also 
commanded,  on  the  same  authority,  to  be  used 
before  the  recitation  of  the  **  OlBce  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin^*'  and  before  each  of  the  hours  in  the 
**  Little  Office."  It  is  aloo  used  nine  times  every 
day  in  what  is  called  the  '*  Angelus."  It  is  also 
used  sixty-three  times  in  the  devotion  called  the 
"Crown  of  the  Virgin,"  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  times  in  the  "  Rosary  of  the  Virgin."  It 
also  occurs  in  many  of  the  public  offices,  and  is 
Used  before  sermons,  and  it  most  commonly 
forms  a  part  of  the  special  devotions  appointed 
by  bishops  for  obtaining  indulgences. 

Its  date, — Cardinal  Baronius  and  Cardinal 
Bona  have  used  an  expression  which,  while  not 
committing  them  to  a  declaration  of  fact,  or  a 
itatement  of  their  own  belief,  has  yet  led  sub- 
lequent  writers  (see  Gaume,  he,  inf.  cit.)  to  claim 
their  authority  for  the  assertion,  that  the  second, 
or  precatory,  part  of  the  Ave  Maria  was  adopted 
in,  or  immediately  after,  the  council  of  Ephesus, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century.  *'  At  that 
time,"  says  Baronius  (/be.  inf.  cit.\  *Hhe  an- 
gelical salutation  is  believed  to  have  received  that 
addition^  *  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for 
OS,  &c.,'  which  came  to  be  constantly  repeated 
by  the  faithful."  "The  angelical  salutation," 
says  Bona  {loc.  inf.  ctY.),  **  is  beiieced  to  have  re- 
ceived  this  addition  in  the  great  council  of  Ephe- 
sus." It  is  quite  certain  that  the  two  cardinals 
and  their  followers  have  ante-dated  this  part  of 
the  Ave  Maria  by  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
The  first,  or  Scriptural,  part,  consisting  of  the 
words  of  the  angel  and  of  Elizabeth,  is  older  by 
some  five  hundred  years  than  the  secotidj  or  pre- 
catory, part,  which  has  been  attached  to  it,  and 
Um  first  part  did  not  become  used  as  a  formula 
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until  the  end  of  the  11th  centory.  The  earliest 
injunction  authorising  its  being  taught  together 
with  the  previously  existing  formulas  of  theCred 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  is  found  in  the  Com»titatieii 
of  Odo,  who  became  bishop  of  Paris  in  the  vcsr 
1196.  The  Benedictines  of  St.  Stephen  of  Ckp, 
in  1706,  maintained  the  following  thesis:  **Tb« 
angelical  salutation  began  to  be  in  use  in  the 
12th  century,  but  these  words  'Holy  Matt, 
Mother  of  God,  pray  for  us,  &c.,'  seem  to  bsre 
been  added  a  long  time  afterwards,  in  the  16th 
century : "  a  thesis  which  was  denounced  by  the 
then  bishop  of  Bayeuz  as  scandalous,  but  vas 
defended  and  maintained  against  him  by  Ptre 
Massuet.  The  earliest  known  use  of  the  orst,  or 
scriptural,  part,  is  in  the  Liber  AntiphoniaaMSf 
attributed  by  John  the  Deacon  to  St.  Gr^orj 
the  Great,  and  generally  published  with  kts 
works.  If  St.  Gregory  is  the  author  of  tlte 
Liber  Antiphi/nianus,  and  if  the  anUphoa  is 
which  these  words  occur  (p.  657,  Ed  inf.  ciJt.) 
is  not  a  later  insertion  (the  same  words  in  the 
previous  page  are  undoubtedly  a  modem  in- 
sertion), the  angelical  salutation,  as  found  in  the 
Bible,  was  used  as  early  as  ^^  beginning  of  tbe 
7th  century;  not,  however,  as  a  formula  ef 
devotion,  but  as  we  might  use  an  anthem  on  one 
day  of  the  year.  This  passage  from  St.  Gregory 
is  the  only  thing  which  brings  the  Ave  Maria 
within  the  chronological  limits  assigned  to  this 
Dictionary,  for  it  is  allowed  (see  Mabillon,  he. 
inf.  cit.)  that  similar  words  in  the  so-called 
liturgy  of  St.  James  the  Less  are  of  late  intro- 
duction there. 

The  addition  of  the  second,  or  precatory,  part 
of  the  Ave  Maria,  is  stated  by  Pelbertus  to  have 
been  made  in  consequence  of  a  direct  injunction 
of  St.  Mary,  who  appeared  to  a  pious  woinaa, 
and  gave  her  instructions  to  that  effect.  The 
use  of  it  sprang  up  in  the  15th  century,  and  is 
first  authorised  in  pope  Pius  Vth's  breviarv,  is 
the  year  1568. 

The  "Crown  of  the  Virgin  "  consists  of  sixty- 
three  recitations  of  the  Ave  Maria,  one  for  each 
year  that  St.  Mary  was  supposed  to  have  lived, 
with  the  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  after 
every  tenth  Ave  Maria.  Its  institution  is  attri- 
buted by  some  to  Peter  the  Hermit.  It  appears 
to  have  sprung  up  and  spread  in  the  12th  and 
l^th  centuries. 

The  "  Rosary,  or  Psalter  of  the  Blessed  Virgin* 
consists  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Ave  Marias, 
after  the  number  of  the  Psalms  of  Darid,  to- 
gether with  fifteen  Pater  Kosters,  dbtribnted  at 
equal  intervals  among  the  Ave  Marias.  Its  in- 
stitution is  attributed  by  some  to  St.  Doauaic, 
and  to  the  year  1210. 

The  "Angelus"  consists  of  three  recitations 
of  the  Ave  Maria  at  the  sound  of  the  Angela* 
bell  in  the  morning,  three  at  midday,  and  three 
at  night.     On  each  occasion  the  first  Ave  Maria 
is  to  be  preceded  by  the  sentence,  "  The  angel  of 
the  Lord  announced  to  Mary,  and  she  conceived  oi 
the  Holy  Ghost ;"  the  second,  by  "  Behold  the 
handmaid  of  the  Lord.     Be  it  unto  me  according 
unto  thy  word ; "  the  third,  by  **  The  Word  was 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us."     The  Angelas 
appears   to  have   been  originated  in   the  jear 
1287,  by  Buonvicino  da  Riva,  of  Milan,  of  tiM 
order  of  the  Humiliati,  who  began  the  practiot 
of  ringing  a  bell  at  the  recitation  of  the  An 
Maria.     In  1318  John  XXII.  gave  an  iwlnigcMt 
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of  t«ii  davk  for  snyint;  nii  Ave  Mnri.n  to  the  ft  and 
of*  a  l»«ll  run^  at  night,  lu  14.')8,  Calixtu>  HI. 
I^a  ve  three  years  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  days' 
ui(iul;j;«^nce  tor  reciting  the  Ave  Maria  and  the 
1'ater  Noster  three  times  a  day.  In  1518,  Leo 
X.  ui-dered  that  the  Angel  us  bell  should  be  rung 
three  times  a  day,  and  he  gave  500  days'  in- 
dui<;eDce  for  saying  the  Angelus  morning,  mid- 
day, and  evening.  Finally,  Benedict  XI II.  and 
l^uedict  XIV.  gave  a  plenary  indulgence,  to  be 
obtained  once  a  month,  to  all  who  recited  it 
three  times  daily. 

The  dates,  therefore,  are  as  follow: — 

The  eiirliest  known  use  (in  the  form  of  an 
antiphoo,  or  anthem)  of  the  Scriptural 
woi*ds,  afterwards  adopted  as  the  first  part 
of  the  Ave  Maria — the  7th  century. 

The  earliest  known  use  of  the  same  part  as  a 
formula — the  11th  century. 

The  earliest  authoritative  recommendation  of 
the  said  formula — the  12th  century. 

The  Crown  of  the  Virgin — the  12th  century. 

The  Rosary  or  Psalter  of  the  Virgin—the  13th 
century. 

The  Angelus — the  14th  century. 

The  earliest  known  use  of  the  prayer  which 
forms  the  second  part  of  the  Ave  Maria — 
the  15th  century. 

The  earliest  authoritative  recommendation 
and  injunction  of  the  same  —  the  Itith 
century. 

AtUhorities  and  References.— Breviaritan  J?a- 
-mnntim  Pii  V.  Pont.  M.  jussa  editum ;  Baro- 
nius,  Annal,  Eccies.  ad  ann.  431,  torn.  vii.  p.  404, 
num.  179,  Lucae,  1741 ;  Bona,  Dioinae  PaaU 
modiaej  c.  16,  §  2,  p.  497,  Antverpiae,  1694; 
<jaume,  Catechismo  di  Perseveranza,  vol.  iii.  p. 
506,  Milan,  1859;  Marchantius,  HortuB  Paa- 
toi-ut/iy  tract  iv.  Lugd.,  1672 ;  Bollandus,  Acta 
^^nictorum^  Mar.  25,  Aug.  4,  pp.  539,  422,  Ant- 
verpiae, 1668,  1733 ;  S.  Gregorii  Magni  Opera, 
torn.  iii.  p.  657,  ed.  Ben.  Venet.  1744 ;  Hospi- 
nianus,  De  FestiSj  p.  69,  Genevae,  1674;  Mabillon, 
I'raefationes  in  Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  S,  Bene- 
dicti;  Praefatio  in  Saecl.  v.  p.  439,  Venet.,  1740; 
Miii^ne,  Suiiunft  aurea  de  Laudibus  VirginiSy  tom. 
iv.,  Liturgui  Mariana:  De  cultu  publico  ab  £c- 
clesia  B.  Mariae  exhi'>ito :  Dissertationes  iv.  v.  vi. 
vii.  auctore  J.  C.  Trombelli,  p.  209,  Parisiis, 
1862  ;  Zaccaria,  Ih'ssertazioni  varie  Italiane,  Dis- 
M^rtazione  vi.  torn.  ii.  p.  242,  Romae,  1780; 
Knciditpedia  dell*  Eo:lesiastico,  s.  v.  "Ave  Maria," 
NaiK)li,  1843.  [F.  M.j 

HAIR,  WEARING  OF.  The  regulations 
of  the  aurient  church  on  this  subject  may  be 
divide  I  intu  three  distinct  classes,  as  relating — 
i.  to  t}ic  clergy;  iL  to  penitents;  iii.  to  be- 
lie vei*s  in  general. 

i.  The  hiiir  in  ancient  times  appears  to  have 
been  sometimes  worn  at  great  length.  Thus 
Kusebius  (//.  E,  ii.  23),  speaking  of  James  the 
Apo.stle,  notes  that  a  razor  never  came  upon 
his  head.  But  shortened  hair  appears  to 
have  been  coniiidered  a  mark  of  distinction 
r,«>tween  the  heathen  philosopher  and  the 
Christian  teacher.  Thus  Gregory  Nazianxen 
(Orat,  28)  says  of  M%ximu8,  that  he  brought  no 
quail Hcatiun  to  the  pastoral  otfice  except  that  of 
shortening  his  hair,  which,  before  ttiat  time,  he 
had  worn  disgracefully  long.  It  is  also  recorded 
/>f  one  Theotimos,  bishop  of  Scythia,  that  he 
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still  retained  the  long  hair  which  he  had  worn 
when  a  student,  in  tokeu  that,  in  becoming  a 
bishop,  he  had  not  abandoned  philosophy  (Soz. 
Jff,  K.  vii.  26).  But  this  liberty  was  restricted 
by  various  decrees  of  councils.  The  fourth 
council  of  Carthage,  a.d.  398  (c.  44),  provides 
that  the  clergy  shall  neither  |)crmit  their  hair 
nor  beards  to  grow.  '  Another  reading  of  this 
decree  is,  that  they  were  neither  to  let  their  hair 
grow  nor  shave  their  beards.  The  first  synod  of 
St.  Patrick,  a.d.  456  (c  6),  provides  that  the 
hair  of  the  clergy  should  be  shorn  according 
to  the  Roman  fashion,  and  (c  10)  that  any 
who  allow  their  hair  to  grow,  should  bo  ex- 
cluded from  the  church.  The  council  of  Agde, 
▲.D.  506  (c.  20),  ordains  that  clergy  who  retain 
long  hair,  shall  have  it  shortened,  even  against 
their  will,  by  the  archdeacon.  The  first  council 
of  Barcelona,  a.d.  540  (c.  3),  provides  that  no 
clergyman  shall  let  his  hair  grow  nor  shave  his 
beard.  The  first  council  of  Braga,  A.D.  563  (c. 
11),  provides  that  lectors  shall  not  have  love- 
locks (granos),  hanging  down,  afler  the  heathen 
fashion.  The  second  council  of  Braga,  A.D.  572 
(c.  66),  decrees  that  the  clergy  ought  not  to 
discharge  their  sacred  functions  with  long  hair, 
but  with  closely-cut  hair  and  open  ears.  The 
fourth  council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  633  (c.  41), 
denounces  certain  lectors  in  Gallicia,  who, 
while  retaining  a  small  tonsure,  allowed  the 
lower  portion  of  the  hair  to  grow.  The  council 
in  Trullo,  A.D.  692  {Cone.  Quinisez.  c.  21), 
ordains  that  clergy  who  have  been  deprived  of 
their  office,  should,  on  their  repentance,  be  shorn 
after  the  &shion  of  the  clergy ;  if  they  refused 
this,  their  hair  was  to  be  left  long,  in  token  of 
their  preference  of  a  worldly  life.  At  a  council 
held  at  Rome,  a.d.  721  (c  17X  anathema  was 
pronounced  against  any  of  the  clergy  who  should 
allow  his  hair  to  grow.  The  same  was  repeated 
at  another  Roman  council,  held  a.d.  743  (c  8). 

These  decrees,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
difficult  of  enforcement.  Heretical  sects  espe- 
cially appear  to  have  been  fond  of  adopting 
eccentric  fashions  of  wearing  the  hair  and  beard 
as  badges  and  tokens  of  their  opinions.  Epi- 
phanius  {Haeres.  in  Masail,  n.  6,  7)  denounces 
certain  heretical  monks,  dwelling  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, in  monasteries  which  he  cal&  '*  Mandras," 
who  were  in  the  habit  of^shaving  the  beard  and 
letting  the  hair  grow,  and  contends  that  such 
practices  are  contrary  to  the  ap<Mtolic  injunc- 
tions. Jerome  {Comm,  in  Ezek,  c.  44)  says  that 
the  clergy  should  neither  have  their  heads 
closely  shaven,  like  the  priests  of  Isis  and  Sera- 
pis,  nor  let  their  hair  grow  to  an  extravagant 
length,  like  barbarians  and  soldiers,  but  that 
the  hair  should  be  worn  just  so  long  as  to  cover 
the  head.  In  another  place  {Epist.  18,  al.  22, 
ad  Eustoch.),  he  denounces  certain  monks  who 
indulged  in  beards  like  goats  and  ringlets  like 
women.  In  his  *  Life  of  Hilarion,'  he  commends 
the  saint  for  cutting  his  hair  once  a  year,  at 
Easter.  Augustine  {De  Op,  Mon,  c.  31)  speaks 
of  certain  monks  who,  fearing  lest  they  might 
lose  reverence  by  their  shorn  heads,  "  ne  vilior 
habeatur  tonsa  sanctitas,"  allowed  their  hair  to 
grow,  in  order  to  suggest  to  those  who  saw 
them  a  resemblance  to  Samuel  and  the  elder 
prophets.  Against  these  he  quotes  the  saying  of 
the  apostle,  that  in  Christ  the  reil  shall  be 
taken  away  (2  Cor.  tii.  14).    Gregory  the  Great 
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{PattoraL  p.  2,  c.  7)  says  that  priests  are  rightly 
forbidden  either  to  share  their  heads,  or  to  let 
their  hair  grow  long.  The  hair  on  the  heau  of 
a  priest,  is  to  be  kept  so  long  that  it  may  cover 
the  skin,  and  cat  so  cloee  that  it  may  not  inter- 
fere with  the  eyes.  The  practice  seems  to  hare 
been,  to  wear  the  hair  short  and  the  beard  long. 
Sidonins  ApoUinaris  {Epist.  ir.  24)  speaks  of 
one  Mazimns  Palatinns,  a  clergyman,  as  wearing 
his  hair  short  and  his  beard  long.  Gregory  the 
Great  is  described  as  wearing  a  beard  of  the  old 
fiuthion  and  of  moderate  size,  a  large  round 
tonsnre,  and  his  hair  neatly  cnrled,  ^  intorto," 
and  hanging  to  the  middle  of  his  ears  (Joann. 
Diac  Vita  Orwg,  Max,  c  4,  c.  83).  Bede  {EocL 
HUt,  L  4,  c.  14X  describing  a  vision  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  says  that  the  one  was  shaven  (at- 
tonsus),  as  a  clergyman,  the  other  wore  his 
beard  long.  For  other  particulars  regarding  the 
hair  of  the  clergy,  see  Tonsure. 

ii.  Closely-cut  hair  was  always  enjoined  on 
penitents,  as  a  condition  of  their  reception  into 
the  church.  The  council  of  Agde  (c  15)  pro- 
vides that  no  penitents  shall  be  received  unless 
they  have  parted  with  their  hair,  "  comas  depo- 
snerint."  The  first  council  of  Barcelona  (c  6) 
speaks  of  the  shaven  heads  of  male  penitents. 
The  third  council  of  Toledo  («l  12)  provides  that 
the  first  step  to  the  admission  of  a  male  penitent, 
shall  be  to  &ave  his  head.  So  Optatus  {Conira 
Dcnatist.  1.  23)  finds  £Etult  with  the  DonatisU 
for  having  shaven  the  heads  of  certain  priests 
whom  they  had  admitted  to  penance.  With 
regard  to  women,  Ambrose  (JLi  Vxrg,  Laps. 
c  8)  speaks  of  cutting  off  the  hair,  which  by 
vain  glory  had  tempt^  to  the  sin  of  luxury; 
but  JeEomi^  in  describing  the  repentance  of 
Fabiofeii^|ii»  30,  al.  84,  ad  Ocean.),  speaks  of  her 
•iishevellOTiair.  But  before  their  restoration,  pe- 
nitents and  excommunicated  persons  were  obliged 
to  let  the  hair  and  beard  grow.  Thus  a  certain 
Ursicinus,  bishop  of  Cahors,  being  excommuni- 
cated, was  forbidden  to  cut  either  his  hair  or 
his  beard  (Greg.  Turon.  Hist,  Franc,  1.  8,  n.  20). 
In  general,  neglected  hair  appears  to  have  been 
a  sign  of  mourning.  Chrysostom  {Serm,  3,  on 
Job)  says  that  many  in  time  of  mourning  let 
the  hair  grow,  whereas  Job  shore  hia.  The 
reason  being,  that  where  the  hair  is  honoured,  it 
is  a  sign  of  mourning  to  cut  it  short,  but  where 
it  is  worn  short,  it  is  a  sign  of  mourning  to  let 
it  grow.  Baronius  {Annates^  a.d.  631,  n.  4) 
speaks  of  a  certain  bishop,  named  Lupus,  exiled 
by  Ciothaire,  who  came  mourning  to  the  king  with 
long  dishevelled  locks,  and  the  king,  in  token  of 
forgiveness,  commanded  his  hair  to  be  shorn. 

ilL  The  laity  were  sometimes  recognised  as 
usually  wearing  their  hair  long.  The  council  in 
Trullo  {Cone,  Quinisext,  c  21)  ordains  that  de- 
linquent and  impenitent  clergy  should  wear  their 
hair  long,  as  the  laity.  Yet  immoderately 
lengthened  hair  appears  to  have  been  considered 
a  token  of  effeminacy  and  luzuriousness.  When 
the  emperor  Heraclius  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
his  hair  was  immediately  cut  diort  (Baronius, 
Annal.  a.D.  610,  n.  5).  Many  attempts  were 
therefore  made  to  restrain  the  liberty  of  the 
laity,  in  this  respect,  within  due  bounds,  founded 
partly 


on   a  sense  of  what  was    decent    and 
becoming,  partly  ou  tVie  vimd\i\ft  \Xv«.V  \V.  \&  uot . 
right  either  for  men  or  wom^u  io  o\>YvV*t^\*  VX«\ 
/r^u-Actenatics  of   tVieu  av^   T^«  cfifoao^sX  v^  >>  \sL^uew\^%  1^%  <&^K.\^sta«ia^vhodisi 
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Tmllo  (c  96)  asserts  that  it  ia  inoonsisteiil  will 
ilie  baptismal  profession,  that  baptised  mtm 
should  wear  their  hair  in  eanningly  woves 
plaits  or  tresses,  and  orders  that  such  as  woaU 
not  obey  this  admonition,  should  be  exoommnai- 
cated.  Tlie  ooundl  of  Gangra  (c.  17)  ansthe- 
matixes  any  women  who,  through  pretended 
asceticism,  should  cat  close  the  hair  which  was 
given  to  them  as  a  token  of  aubjection.  The 
decree  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor  Theododas, 
with  the  addition  that  any  biahop  who  should 
admit  such  women  into  the  church,  should  be 
deprived  of  his  office  (Soz.  i^T.  JSL  viL  26).  In 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (L  3),  the  foUowen 
of  Christ  are  ordered  not  to  promote  the  growth 
of  their  hair,  but  rather  to  restrain  and  shortea 
it.  Men  are  forbidden  to  wear  ringleta,  or  te 
use  ointments,  or  in  any  way  to  imitate  the 
adornments  in  use  among  women.  They  are  also 
forbidden  to  collect  their  hair  into  a  knot  or 
crown,  woieur  cit  Iv  S  iori  cmrdXMw^  or  to 
indulge  in  tresses,  either  artfully  dishevelled  er 
carefully  arranged,  l|  kwox^l»si  ^  fi9fuptaiU9v, 
or  to  curl  and  crisp  it,  or  dye  it  yellow.  "Diey 
are  also  forbidden  to  shave  the  beard,  as  if 
thereby  obliterating  the  peculiar  distinctioti,  rV 
fiop^r,  of  manhood.  Clemena  Alexandriavt 
{Paedagog,  ii.  c.  8)  speaks  of  the  folly  oommitted 
by  aged  women  in  dyeing  their  haur ;  and  (A 
.  ill.  3)  reprehends  the  folly  of  whidi  acme  mes 
were  guilty,  in  eradicating  the  hair,  appareatlj 
not  only  from  their  beards,  but  from  all  parts  A 
their  bodies,  with  pitch  plaisters.  He  also  (Ik 
iii.  11)  gives  f\ill  directions  for  the  arrangeoMst 
of  the  hair.  The  hair  of  men  ia  to  be  cut  cloie» 
unless  it  is  crisp  and  curly,  oZ\as,  Long  carls 
and  love-locks  are  strictly  forbidden,  as  effemi- 
nate and  unseemly.  The  hair  ia  not  to  be  »!• 
lowed  to  grow  over  the  eyaa,  and  a  closely- 
cropped  head  is  alleged  not  only  to  be  becoming 
a  grave  man,  but  to  render  the  brain  Icsa  liaUe 
to  injury,  by  accustoming  it  to  endure  heat  sad 
cold.  The  beard  is  to  be  allowed  to  grow,  since 
an  ample  beard  becomes  the  male  sex ;  if  cat  st 
all,  the  chin  must  not  be  left  quite  bare.  The 
moustache  may  be  clipped  with  scissors,  so  that 
it  may  not  be  dirtied  in  eating,  but  not  shota 
with  a  razor.  Women  are  to  wear  the  hair 
modestly  arranged  upon  the  neck,  and  fiutencd 
with  a  hair  pin.  The  habit  of  wearing  him 
hair  is  strongly  denounced,  since,  it  ia  said,  ia 
such  cases,  when  the  priest,  in  bestowing  kii 
benediction,  lays  his  hand  upon  tlie  head,  the 
blessing  does  not  reach  the  wearer  of  the  hsir, 
but  rests  upon  the  person  to  whom  the  hsir 
belongs.  [P.  0.] 

HAIB-OLOTH  (Oi/icriim).  The  rough  hair- 
cloth for  which  Cilida  waa  andeatly  tsmom 
was  used  in  several  ways,  both  aa  an  acinsl 
instrument,  and  as  a  symbol,  of  mortifieatioa. 

1.  The  hair-shirt  has  frequently  been  won, 
as  is  well  known,  as  a  meana  of  mortifying  the 
flesh  without  ostentation.  Thus  Jerome  {Epi^ 
taph,  Hepot  c  9)  says  that  some  other  msy 
narrate  how  the  young  Nepotianus,  when  ia  tM 
imperial  service,  wore  hair-doth  under  Us. 
chlamys  and  fine  linen.  And  Panlinns  Petriesr* 
diensis  (Vita  8,  Martini,  ii.  p.  1019  D,  lU^pe) 
says  of  the  monks  of  St.  Martin : 

«« Vnttis  vcetis  erat  setis  oontczU 
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mb<nt  A.D.  BBS  (c  9,  Id  HtbllloD'a  Aeta  8S. 
S*ntd.  Sue.  iLX  ««  n*d  that  tb*  laint  won  u 
faintr  girmsnt  of  balr-cloth  (oMphorio  •midtnr 
cilicinD).  Od<  of  th«  uinti  who  bora  tlu  SJun* 
of  Theodore  wm  diitln^iihod  u  rfixtrui  from 
hi>  conitut  habit  of  weuing  a  hiir^hirt  (Hacri 
HieroUx.  a.  t.  TrichinaM^ 

Jloiiki  fnqnCDtlr  ued  tha  hair-ahirt.  CuiUn, 
howsier  (^Imtit.  L  1)  do<a  not  cDUaldsr  it  luit- 
■ble  for  tbsir  ordiutrr  garb,  both  u  MTOoriitg 
of  OTor-rightMoiDcu  and  m  blndariDg  labour 
[HtBTT,  THK  HoHixncl.  In  hli  timt — CaaalaD 
diod  about  *.D.  430 — nv  monki  wom  to  hart 
atti  it;  in  afl«r  timu  «g  find  it  conataolly 
nud,  at  uf  rate  bf  thoae  who  claimed  laperior 
anactltT.  On  tha  whola  inhjoct,  a«  O.  Zocklar, 
Erit.  UticUMt  dtr  AtieK,  p.  62  [FrankL-B.- 
M.  1803}. 

2.  Of  tha  ajmbolic  naoa  of  Wr^ulh  tha 
following  are  tha  principal : — The  candidate*  fbr 
baptlam  incientlf  cam*  to  tha  prelimlurj  »- 
aminatjon  [Sckctinidm]  with  bar*  feet,  and 
ataading  on  hair-cloth  (Aagnitine,  Dt  Si/tnk.  ad 
Cattch.  i[.  1;  compare  It.  1).  Fenitsnt*  in  the 
ctrenonica  of  Aih  Wedneadaf  wen  clothed  with 
a  hair<loth,  at  veil  a*  sprinkled  with  ashu 
(Hartene,  Sit.  Ant.  IV.  c.  iril.;  Ordd.  7,  16, 
etc).  The  altar  waa  aometlinea  coTerad  with 
hair-clotb  In  time*  of  afiUction  (lb.  111.  111.  3). 
The  djing  wen  corerni  with  a  hairi:]olh 
bleued  bj  the  prleat  (M.  I.  Til.  *,  Ordo  19). 
The  bodiea  of  the  dead  were  aometlmei  wrapped 
in  hair-cloth;  aa,  for  inatance,  that  of  Bernard 
of  Hildeahelm  (Lifg,  c  43 ;  in  Surlu,  Not.  20). 
Charlea  the  Great  waa  baricd  in  the  halr-ahirt 
which  he  had  worn  in  life  (Lt/a  hj  the  monk  oi 
AngoaUme,  c  24;  quoted  bj  Hartene,  111.  lil. 
13).  In  an  ancient  fbmi  for  the  reception  or 
penltcnia  on  Haandf  Thundaf,  given  hj  Htr- 
tene  (lY.  nil.  { 11.  Ordo  6)  from  a  Sarum  minal, 
a  banner  of  hair-cloth  (veiilluni  dlldnani)  ia 
directed  to  be  borne  in  the  proceiaian  to  the 
fhurch.  [C] 

HALLELUJAH.    [AiXELin^] 

HAND,  THE,  b  tued  a*  armbolie  of  the 
nanifceted  preieace  of  the  Fint  Pereon  of  the 
Holr  TrlDJtjr,  God  the  Fjitkisk. 

Tlie  declining  tklll  of  Ibt  earliat  Chriitian 
workmen,  and  their  utter  technical  incapacity 
after  the  time  of  CoMtantine,  appein  in  tho 
itrongeat  light  In  their  attempt*  to  delineate 
the  eitremitiea  of  the  human  figure.  Uar- 
ti);nT   remark!  that   the  handi  of  the  martfra 

are  covered  or  conceal^  in  token  of  adoration; 
but  this  appliea  onlf  to  the  left  hand.  The 
compamliTe  iklll,  or  want  of  akill,  with  which 
these  paru  of  the  body  are  treated,  might 
pOHibly  be  a  teet  of  andeut  work  in  tha  oata' 
combs,  could  painting!  be  dlacOTered  of  Terj 
ancHeot  date,  and  tiioroDghly  >*eertain*d  anlben' 
ticiif  without  modern  retopch. 

The  band  repreaenting  God  ocenr*  In  the 
great  Tranifign ration  of  St.  Apollinaria  la  Claaaa 
at  Ratenna  (Martigny,  p.  839,  a.  t.  Tranalign- 
lation).  Also  in  a  earring  of  th*  aame  aub- 
iect  on  the  Ivory  Caakct  of  the  Library  at 
Brewia  (  WttttBood,  Ficiilt  Ivory  aidi,  H  p.  37, 
catalogue).  p.  St  J.  T.] 

HANDS,  IMPOTITION  OF.  [Ii 
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HANDS,  THE  LIFTING  OF  IS 
PBAYEB.  L  The  atrlct  obaerranee  of  thia  cue- 
torn,  and  th*  Importance  atUichad  to  It  among 
the  early  Chrlrtians,  will  hardly  h«  undentood, 
noleu  we  take  into  conalderation  the  babita  and 
opinion*  oT  their  Jewiah  and  heathen  fbnfather*. 
It  waa  a  rite  that  had  deacended  to  them  from 
both.  Among  the  childnn  of  Israel  It  accom- 
panied acta  of  praise  aa  well  a*  prayer.  WltauM 
the  Book  of  Psalms:— "Thna  will  I  bless  Thee 
while  I  llTt :  I  will  lift  np  my  hands  in  Tliy 
name"  (Ps.  1x111.  4);  "Lift  np  yoar  hands  in 
boline**,  and  blMS  tha  Urd ''  (Pa.  euilr.  3). 
Befbn  Eira  r«ad  th*  law  to  tha  people  aflei 
their  ntorn  from  Babylon,  he  "  blesMd  the 
Laid,  tha  great  Qod,  and  all  the  people  answered 
Amen,  Amen,  with  lifting  up  of  Ibelr  hands" 
(Nab.  viil.  6 ;  compare  1  Eadr.  Ii.  47).  In  prayer 
the  geatnre  waa  ao  univenal  that  to  pny  and  to 
lilt  np  the  handa  were  alffloat  convertible  tenna. 
Thus  In  Lamentations,  "  Lift  np  thy  hands  to- 
wards Him  fbr  the  life  of  thy  yonng  children" 
(Ch.  Ii.  18).  Again  In  Psalm  ixTlli.  2:  '-Hear 
the  voice  of  my  supplication*,  when  I  cry  unto 
Thee ;  when  I  lift  up  my  hand*  toward  Tfay 
holy  oraelt."  When  Heliodoma  came  to  take 
away  the  traasnns  In  the  temple,  the  inhabi- 
tant* of  Jerusalem  ^^all  holding  their  handi  to- 
ward heaven,  made  !npplicatiDn  "  (2  Hacc.  ii). 
20;  comp.  liv.  34;  P!.  cxll.  2;  I*.  I.  15;  1 
Esdr.  vili.  73;  Ecdns.  11.  IS).  This  gesture  in 
prayer  wss  without  doubt  so  highly  valued 
among  the  Jews,  partly  In  consequence  of  the 
victory  obtained  over  the  Amaleklte*,  while  the 
hands  of  Mosea  were  held  np  (Kind.  ivii.  II); 
but  it  was  nevertheless  "not  of  Moae^  but  of 
the  falhara."  We  might  Infer  thii  from  tho 
manner  in  which  the  story  i!  related;  bat  mora 
eonclniively  from  the  ^t  that  tha  aame  rite 

Erevalled  among  the  Gcotilea.  "All  we  ot 
Oman  kind,"  says  Arlitotla,  "  stratch  forth  our 
hand*  to  heaven,  when  we  pray  "  (_!>»  MunAi,  c. 
vi  oomp.  Hom.  (l.  viii.  347  ;  VIrg.  Am.  iii.  176 ; 
I.  667).  Minntini  Falii  prove*  that  it  was 
still  common  among  the  heathan  In  th*  3id 
centnry,  "  I  hear  the  common  people,  when  they 
stretch  their  hands  towards  haavan,  say  nothing 
butaod''((;Uasi'rt,c5> 

IL  A  practice  thus  universal  and  of  snch  anti- 
quity, could  not  loll  to  have  a  place  in  the  re- 
ceived ritual  of  the  first  Chriitluns.  It  Is  mora 
than  once  recofcnlied  in  the  New  TesUment 
itself;  a*  when  St.  Paul  aaya,  "  1  will  therefora 
that  mca  pray  averywhera  lifting  ap  holv 
hands  "  (1  l^m,  il.  B).  Clemens  of  Aleiandrin, 
A.D.  192,  is  an  early  witness  to  the  continued 
obserranca  of  tha  rite.  After  defining  prayer 
to  be  "converaa  with  God,"  he  proceed*  to 
Biy  that  thenfore,  as  if  reaching  np  to  Him, 
we  "raise  tha  head  snd  lift  the  hands  to- 
wards heaven  "  {StnmL.  vli.  c  vi'i.  {  40>  Tev 
tullion,  his  eontomporary; — "Worshipping  with 
modeity  and  humility  we  tba  mora  commend 
prayer*  to  Qod,  not  even  lifting  up  our 
■       high,b  -      ■-■  ■-  --*  ' 

ChrisUaaa,  looking  upwii 
spread,  because  free  from  guilt ;  with  head  bare, 
because  we  an  not  ashamed;  lailly,  without  a 
nmembrancer  fof  the  names  of  the  god*],  be- 
came wo  prny  Inm  the  heart"  {Apal.  c  iii.). 
Oiigen,  a.lh  i'if>,  say*  that   among  tht  mav 
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gestures  of  the  body,  we  ought  without  doubt 
in  prayer  to  prefer  "  the  stretching  forth  of  the 
hands  and  the  lifting  up  of  the  eyes  "  (Z>tf  Orat. 
c  31) ;  and  that  when  the  devout  man  prays  he 
'*  stretches  forth  his  soul  towards  God,  beyond 
his  hands,  as  it  were,  and  his  mind  further  than 
his  eyes"  {Ibid.),  According  to  Eusebius,  Con- 
stantine  had  himself  represented  on  coins  and  in 
pictures  "  looking  up  to  heaven,  and  stretching 
forth  his  hands  like  one  praying"  {Vita  Cof^ 
stant.  1.  iv.  c.  xv.).  See  the  epitaph  of  Petronia, 
ander  Tomb. 

HI.   The   hands  when    thus  lifted   ap  were 
often,   and  perhaps   generally,   so  extended  on 
either  side  as  to  make  the  figure  of  a  cross  with 
the  body.     See  the  boy  in  the  group  on  p.  661. 
**  We  "  (Christians),  says  Tertnllian  (in  contrast 
with  the  Jews),  **  not  only  lift  up  our  hands,  but 
spread  them  out  too,  and  disposing  them  after 
the  mode  of  the  Lord's  Passion  and  praying,  (so) 
confess  Christ "  {De  Orat,  c.  xi.).     In  allusion  to 
this  he  says  elsewhere,  **  The  very  attitude  of  a 
Christian  at  prayer  is  prepared  for  every  inflic- 
tion "  (Apol,  c  XXX.).    Asterius  Amascnus,  A.  D. 
401 :  '*  The  erect  attitude  of  prayer,  in  which 
one  holds  the  hands  outstretched,  by  its  figure 
represents  the  passion  of  the  cross "  {Horn,  de 
rharis.  et  Pvbl.  in  Photii  Biblioth,  cod.  271). 
St.  Maxirous  of  Turin :  ^  We  are  taught  to  pray 
with  nplitted  hands  that  by  the  very  gesture  of 
our  members  we  may  confess  Christ "  {De  Crvce ; 
Horn,  de  Pass.  ii.).     St.  Ambrose,  when  dying, 
"  prayed  with  hands   spread  in   the  form  of  a 
cross  "  (  Vita,  a  Paulino  conscr.  §  47).     Pruden- 
tius,   describing  the   death   by   fire  of  certain 
martyrs,  relates  that,  when  their  bonds  were 
burnt,  they  lifted  up  the  hands  thus  set  free 
"to  the   Father  in  the  form  of  a  cross"  {De 
Coron.   Hymn    vi.    1.    107).     Many    Christian 
writers  believed  that  this  was  the   manner  in 
which  the  hands  of  Moses  were  held  up  during 
the  battle  with  the  Amalekites,  and  that  the 
victory  was  thus   granted  to  the   cross.      See 
£p.  lianuib.  c.  xii. ;  Justin  M.  Dialog,  citm  Tryph. 
CM.  91,  HI  :  Tcrtull.  Adv.  Jud.  c.  x. ;  Cyprian 
Adv.  J\uL  1.  ii.  c.  xxi. ;  Maximus  Taur.   u.  s. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  : — "  They  held  up  the  hands 
of  Moses  that  Amalek  might  be  subdued  by  the 
cross  so  long  before  shadowed  forth  and  figured  " 
{Omt.  xii.  §2  ;  Sim.  Cannina^  lib.  ii.  §  1,  c.  1). 

IV.  At  baptism  the  early  Christians  lifted  the 
hand  as  in  deliance  of  Satan.  Thus  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  adilressing  tlie  newly-baptized  : 
**  Standing  with  your  face  to  the  West,  ye  heard 
yourselves  commanded  to  stretch  forth  the  hand 
and  renounce  Satan  as  present"  {Catech. 
Afystag.  I.  c.  ii.).  Pseudo-Dionysius  describes 
the  same  thing ;  but  from  him  we  loam  further 
that  after  the  candidate  had  thrice  renounced 
Satan,  the  priest  "  turned  him  towards  the  East, 
and  commanded  him  to  look  up  to  heaven,  and 
lifting  up  {kvartiyatrra)  his  hand  to  enter  into 
compact  with  Christ "  {Eccl.  Hierarch,  cap.  ii. 
§  6  ;  comp.  c.  iii.  §  5).  St.  Basil,  when  exhorting 
catechumens  not  to  defer  their  baptism,  appears 
to  allude  to  this  second  lifting  of  the  hands: 
"  Why  dost  thou  wait  until  baptism  becomes  the 
gift  of  a  fever  to  thee,  when  thou  wilt  not  be 
able  to  utter  the  salutary  words  .  .  .  nor  to  lift 
up  thy  hands  to  heaven,  nor  to  stand  up  on  thy 
feet?"  (Horn,  xiii.  Exhort,  ad  S.  Baptism.  §  3). 
The  office  of  the  modem  Greek  church  {EwAoL 
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Qoar,  p.  338)  still  witnesses  to  the  lifting  op  4 
the  hands  at  the  renunciation;  but  they  are  mv 
held  down  when  the  desire  to  take  serrice  amier 
Christ  is  professed.  The  reader  will  olwenrc 
that  the  authorities  now  cited  all  belong  to  th« 
East.  There  is  no  evidence  so  far  as  the  presefit 
writer  knows,  to  show  that  the  custom  before  bs 
prevailed  in  the  West  also.  £W.  £.  ;S.] 

HANDS,  WASHING  OF.     I.  In  the  hw  ei 

Moses  (Exod.  xxx.  18-21)  it  was  ordained  Umi 
^  between  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  »^\ 
the  altar  "  there  should  stand  a  brazen  laver  fnli 
of  water,  at  which  the  priests  were  to**va»h 
their  hands  and  their  feet  "  before  they  entered. 
When  the  temple  was  built,  this  laver  was  r«^ 
placed  by  the  ^  molten  sea,"  '*  for  the  priests  t» 
wash  in  "  (2  Chron.  iv.  2, 6).  Again,  when  moixkr 
had  been  committed  by  an  unknown  person,  tbc 
declaration  of  innocence  made  by  the  eiders  of 
the  nearest  city  was  associated  with  a  oeremoBial 
washing  of  the  hands  (Deut.  xxL  6).  The^  tvo 
provisions  of  the  law  would,  it  is  conceived,  be 
quite  sufficient  of  themselves  to  create  anhfOj; 
those  subject  to  it  a  general  custom  of  washim: 
the  hands  before  drawing  near  to  God  in  the 
more  solemn  acts  of  worship  and  religion.  That 
such  a  rite  prevailed  and  was  held  to  be  of  a 
highly  sacred  character  may  be  inferred  from 
more  than  one  allusion  in  the  Book  of  PaalnuL 
*''■  I  will  wash  mine  hands  in  innocency  ;  so  wUl  1 
compass  Thine  altar  "  (Psalm  xxvt  6) ;  "  Verilr 
I  have  cleansed  my  heart  in  vain,  and  washed 
my  hands  in  innocency "  (Ixxiii.  13).  The 
metaphor  of  "  clean  hands  "  to  denote  righteou»> 
ness  could  not  have  come  into  such  frequent  u$e 
(Job  ix.  30;  xvii.  9;  xxxi.  7  ;  Ps.  xviii.  20,  24; 
xxiv.  4),  if  there  had  been  no  fiuuiliar  rite  ti 
washing  the  hands  before  entering    into  God'$ 

Sresence.     To  give  an  example  of  later  ussfne, 
osephus  tells   us   that    the    seventy-two  whu 
translated  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek  at  the 
instance  of  Ptolemy  were  wont  each  morning  to 
"  wash   their   hands    and     purify    themselres** 
before  they  entered  on  their  sacred  task  {Antiq. 
b.  xii.  ch.  ii.  §  13).     It  is  most  probable,  how- 
ever,  that  the    custom    before    us    was  much 
older  than  the  law  of  Moses,   for  it  appears  X» 
have  been   general  among   the    heathen  at  aa 
early   period.      Thus   Hesiod    gives   a   wamioc 
*^  never  with  unwashed  hands  to  pour  ont  tho 
black  wine  at  morn  to  Zeus  or  the  other  im- 
mortals" {Opera  et  Dics^  line   722).     He  aJs.* 
forbids  the  passage  of  a  stream  on  foot  bef'^re 
washing  the   hands  in   it  with   prayer  (tbid  I 
735).     According   to   some    ancient    .nuthoritii»s 
temples  were  called  delvbra  from  delwjj  Ux.icv 
they  {generally  had  fountains,  or  pools  so  ca]lo>L, 
attached   to   them   for   the    U5e   of  those  vl»i 
entered  (Servius  od  Virg.  Aen,  ii.  225).    N^r 
was  the  kindred  rite  before  mentioned  unknovo 
to  the  heathen.     Pilate  **  took  water  and  vaslte>l 
his  hands  before  the  multitude,"  when  he  pri>-      | 
tested    his  innocence   of  the     blood    of  Christ 
(St.  Matt,  xxvii.  24).  Compare  Vir^:.  Aen.  ii.  71?. 
Generally,  indeed,  *■*■  it  was  a  custom  with  the 
ancients,  after  the  killing   of  a  man  or  other      f 
slaughters,  to  wash   the   hands  with  water  to      I 
remove   the   pollution"   (Scholiast,    in  jSi^W.      i 
Ajnc.  1.664,  vol.  i.  p.  80;  Loud.  1758). 

II.  A  rite  thus  familiar  to  all  claeseH  of  the 
early  converts,  and  so   patient  of  a  Chrittur 
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adaptation,  was  certain  to  be  retained  in  some 
form  or  other.  To  facilitate  its  observance  there 
was  in  the  ATRiUH  of  manj  churches  a  foun- 
TAIK  or  rcserroir  of  water  resembling  those 
with  which  the  temples  had  been  famished. 
Thus  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Tyre,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  4th  century,  in  an  open  space  before  a  church 
which  he  built  in  that  city,  caused  to  be  made 
**  fountains  opposite  the  temple,  which  by  their 
plentiful  flow  of  water  afforded  the  means  of 
cleansing  to  those  who  passed  out  of  the  sacred 
precincts  into  the  interior  '*  (Euseb.  Ifist,  Eccl. 
L  X.  c.  4).  In  the  West,  Paulinus  of  Nola, 
A.D.  398,  gives  a  poetical  description  of  a  basin 
(cantharus)  in  the  court  of  a  church  built  by 
him.  "  With  its  ministering  stream,"  he  says, 
**  it  washes  the  hands  of  those  who  enter  "  {ad 
Sever,  Ep,  xxxii.  §  15).  From  the  same  writer 
we  learn  that  there  was  a  cantharus  in  the 
atrium  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome, 
which  **  spouted  streams  that  ministered  to  the 
hands  and  faces  '*  of  the  worshippers  {ad  Pam- 
mach.  Ep.  xiii.  §  13).  St.  Chrysostom  says,  "  It 
is  the  custom  for  fountains  to  be  placed  in  the 
courts  of  houses  of  prayer,  that  they  who  are 
going  to  prav  to  God  may  first  wash  their 
handSf  and  so  lift  them  up  in  prayer  "  {Horn,  de 
Div.  jV.  T.  he.  n.  xxv.  on  2  Cor.  iv.  13).  Socrates 
tells  us  that  in  a  riot  at  Constantinople  in  the 
reign  of  Constantius  "  the  court  of  the  church 
(of  Acacius  the  martyr)  was  filled  with  blood, 
and  the  well  therein  overflowed  with  blood  " 
{Hist.  Eccl.  1.  ii.  c.  38). 

III.  Frequent  allusions  to  the  practice  for 
which  public  provision  was  thus  made  occur  in 
Christian  writers.  For  example,  Tertullian, 
A.D.  192 :  "  What  is  the  sense  of  entering  on 
prayer  with  the  hands,  indeed,  washed,  but  the 
spirit  unclean  ?"  {De  Orat.  c.  xi.).  This  is  said 
of  all  prayer,  private  as  well  as  public.  With 
rej^ard  to  private  prayer  in  the  morning,  the 
Afx>stolic/l  Constitutions  give  the  following  direc- 
tion :  "  Let  every  one  of  the  faithful,  man  or 
woman,  when  they  rise  from  sleep  in  the  mom- 
ing,  before  doing  work,  having  washed  [not 
bathed  the  whole  body,  but  yi^dfuyuL,  havinz 
washed  parts  of  it,  especially  the  hands]  pray 
(lib.  viii.  c  32).  St.  Chrysostom  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  is  speaking  of  public  worship  in 
geueral :  **I  see  a  custom  of  this  sort  prevailing 
among  the  many,  vix.,  that  they  study  how  they 
may  come  (into  church)  with  clean  clothes,  and 
how  they  may  wash  their  hands,  but  consider 
not  how  they  may  present  a  clean  soul  to  God. 
And  I  do  not  say  this  to  prevent  your  washing 
bands  or  face,  but  because  I  wish  you  to  wash, 
ns  is  befitting,  not  with  water  only,  but  with  the 
virtues  correlative  to  the  water"  {Horn.  li.  in 
^^  Mntth.  Ev.  c.  XV.  17-20). 

^lorc  frequently  it  is  spoken  of  as  part  of  the 
preparation  for  Holy  Communion.  For  example, 
St.  Chrysostom:  "Tell  me,  wouldst  thou  choose 
to  draw  near  to  the  sacriflce  with  unwasheu 
hands  ?  I  think  not ;  but  thou  wouldst  rather 
not  draw  near  at  all  than  with  fllthy  hands. 
Wouldst  thou,  then,  while  thus  careful  in  the 
little  matter,  draw  near  having  a  filthy  soul?" 
(/Yum.  iii.  in  Ep.  ad  Eph.  c.  i.  20-23).  Similarly 
iu  the  West,  Caesarius  of  Aries,  A.D.  502 :  "  All 
the  men,  when  they  intend  to  approach  the 
altar,  wash  their  hands,  and  all  the  women  use 
(ftir  linen  cloths  on  which  to  receive  the  body  of 
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Christ  .  •  .  As  the  men  wash  th  }ir  hands  with 
water,  so  let  them  wash  their  souls  with  altos,** 
&c  {Serm,  ccxxix.  §  5  in  A  pp.  iv.  ad  Opp, 
3.  August).  Again:  "If  we  ai'e  ashaned  and 
afraid  to  touch  the  eucharist  with  flltliy  hands, 
much  more  ought  we  to  be  afraid  to  receive  the 
same  eucharist  in  a  polluted  soul  "  (Serm.  ccxcii. 
§6;  ibid.), 

IV.  The  celebrant  and  hia  assistants  washed 
their  hands  between  the  dismissal  of  the  cate- 
chumens and  the  offering  of  the  gifts.  Thus  in 
the  Apostoiioai  Constitutions :  *'  Lfet  one  subdeacon 
give  water  to  the  priests  for  washing  their 
hands,  a  symbol  of  the  purity  of  souls  consecrated 
to  God  "  (lib.  viii.  c  11).  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  : 
*'  Ye  saw  the  deacon  who  gave  to  the  priest  and 
to  the  elders  surrounding  the  altar  of  God 
(water)  to  wash  (their  hands,  yf^a<rtfcu)  .  .  . 
The  washing  of  the  hands  is  a  symbol  of  guilt- 
lessness of  sins"  (Catech.  Mystag.  r.  §  1). 
Pseudo-Dionysius :  "  Standing  before  the  most 
holy  symbols  the  high  priest  {i.e.  the  bishop) 
washes  his  hands  with  the  venerable  order  of  the 
priests"  (De  Eccl.  Hierarch.  cap.  iii.  sect.  3, 
§  10 ;  sim.  sect.  ii.).  We  find  the  same  rite  in  the 
West.  Thus  in  one  of  the  Questions  out  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  probably  compiled  \^ 
Hilary  the  deacon,  a.d.  354,  it  is  implied  that 
at  Rome  the  deacons  did  not  '*  pour  water  on  the 
priest's  hands,  as  "  (adds  the  writer)  '*  we  see  in 
all  the  churches  "  (Qu.  ci.  On  the  Arrogance  of  the 
Roman  Levites  in  App.  iii.  ad  Opp,  Aug.).  We 
may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  Clementine 
liturgy,  as  above  quoted,  assigns  the  office  to  a 
subdeacon.  In  the  earliest  Ordo  Romanus  ex- 
tant, probably  of  the  7th  century,  it  is  ordered 
that,  after  the  reception  of  the  zifts,  the  bishop 
**  return  to  his  seat  and  wash  his  hands,"  and 
that  *'  the  archdeacon  standing  before  the  altar 
wash  his  hands,  when  the  receiving  (of  the  obla- 
tions) is  completed  "  (Ord.  i.  §  14 ;  Mus.  Ital, 
tom.  ii.  p.  1 1 ;  compare  Ord.  ii.  §  9,  p.  47). 

Since  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the  people,  washed 
their  hands  before  they  entered  the  church,  it 
may  be  asked,  how  they  came  to  do  so  a  second 
time?  Ancient  writers  give  only  a  symbolical 
reason,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  custom 
originated  in  that.  The  words  of  the  Ordo 
Eomanus  suggest  that  the  hands  might  be  soiled 
by  the  oblations,  which  at  that  time  were  large 
and  various  in  kind.  They  certainly  were 
washed  immediately  after  these  were  taken  from 
the  offerers,  and  before  the  celebrant  proceedetl 
to  offer  the  elements  selected  out  of  them  for 
consecration.  Another  reason  which  might 
make  it  necessary  is  suggested  by  Sala  (Nota  (1) 
in  Bona,  Rer.  Lit.  1.  ii.  c.  ix.  §  6),  viz.,  that  a 
little  time  before  the  bishop  and  priests  had 
laid  their  hands  on  the  heads  of  the  catechumens 
and  penitents.  The  washing  of  the  hands,  or 
rather  fingers,  by  the  celebrant  af\er  his  com- 
munion, now  onlered  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
was  not  practised  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years  after  Christ.  [W.  E.  S.] 

HANGINGS.  Some  few  notices  may  be 
added  to  those  already  given  under  cl'RTAINS. 
The  curtains  which  closed  the  doorb  jf  tht 
chancel  screen  in  Inter  times  oflen  bore  the 
pictorial  representation  of  bnin«  saint  or  angelic 
being.  At  the  present  day  St.  Michael  is  ottcq 
represented  upon  them  as  pi'ohibiting  all  accesi 
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to  ih#  bema  (Keale,  Eastern  Ch,  i.  195).    It  subject  of  Christbn  omiunent,  acquiring  a  spar 

was  on  th«  curtain  of  the  bema  of  the  church  at  bolical  meaning.     In  such  examples  as  the  riat 

Anablathathat  St.  Epiphanius  saw  the  painted  or  shepherd,  that  mMining   of   oonne  ezistol 

figure  which  gare  him  so   much  offence,  and  before;  and  the  distinction   between  ecriiitara! 

caused  him  to  tear  the  curtain,  and  desire  that  it  and  all  other  symbols  is  on  the  whole  snIBcMntly 

should  be  replaced  bj  one  of  a  single  colour  well-marked  in  earlj  work.              [R.  St-J.T.] 

(Epiphan.  Epid,  ad  Joann.  p.  319).    The  censure  HARIOLL    [Aotroloot  ;  Dnrw atkw.] 

passed  by  Asterius  of  Amasia  on  the  exoesstye  tt  a  »r  rvna     r^               J                         -^ 

Kwury  displayed  in  the  textile  fiibrics  of  his  day  ?f  ?^T8.    Compre    For«catioh.    TV 

proyes  that  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  ri  "*intaining   and    harbouring    of    harlots   w;* 

SresenUtions  of  sacred  facts  were  woyen  in  the  "^«"l7  punished  by  the  laws  of  ^e  empire;  • 

Stuffs  in  ordinary  use  for  hangings,  and  eyen  for  «^  who  permitted  his  honse  to  become  a  pb« 

dresses.     The  iime  author  als^  describes  the  *»'*"'«?* J'^»  ^<»;:2°PI!?';PJ*T^'!?f^'f^ 

painted  hangings  of  the  sepulchre  of  St.  Euphe-  ff  »"  adulterer  (Pandect,  hh.  xlyiii.  Ut.  5, 1.  8); 

mia  at  Chalcedon  representing  the  martyrdom  of  '^  »  "^  discoyered  his  wife  to  be  •  procurejs^i 

that  saint  (Aster.  Amas.  jfotiw/.  de  DMt.  et  7",»  !^^»^, Z^*!",*^  ^^  ^'T**'**  ^^^^"^  ^^ 

Lazwv;Enar.^t.infnartyr.Euphem.),  Paulinus  lib.  iii.  t,t.  16, 1.1);  carefulproyisionwasm.de 

ofNola  is  another  authority  oJT  the  decoraUon  *«f'"*  ^*^«f  **^^*«"Pr*.V>'***?«  .**»«' 

of  these  veh  with  pictorial  designs :-  5^"^""  <»'•  '^^^LC^  /:^  *'*>•  *':  ^'^^* 

„        .       *^           ^     *  .  .  1.  6).    Socrates  (ff,  E.  y.  18)  commends  Theo- 

-Velsootorstisteztamlticsteflgaris.  ^^^  ^1^,  q^^^  ^^  demolishing  the  houses  of 

A  velvm  concealing   the   altar  from  the  gaze  ill  fame  in  Rome.    Theodosins  the  younger  per- 

of  the  laity  is  mentioned  in  the  office  for  the  formed   the  same   senrice    for    Constantinople, 

dedication  of  a  church  in  the  Saerameniary  of  enacting  that  keepers  of  infamous  houses  should 

Gregory,    When  the  bishop,  haying  brought  the  be  publicly  whipped  and  expelled  the  city,  while 

relics  which    were  to    be  deposited  within  it,  their  slayes  were  set  at  liberty  (Theodos.  yocei 

had  arriyed  at  the  altar,  he  was  to  be  concealed  18,  (fe  Lenonibus),  All  these  laws  were  confirmed 

from  the  sight  of  the  people  by  a  yeil,  before  by  Justinian  (NoveL  14)  who  also  increased  the 

he  proceeded   to  snoint  the  four  corners  with  severity  of  the  punishments, 

the  chrism  (extenso  yelo  inter  clerum  et  popu-  The  church,  as  was  natural,  yisited  prostita- 

lum,  Muratori,  ii.  481).    An  offering  of  hangings  tion  with  the  seyerest  censure.     Baptism  wv 

vela  was  made  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter's  by  a  denied  to  harlots  (w6ppas)  and  to   those  who 

lady  of  rank    named   Rusticiana,  which   were  maintained  them  (vopi^/Botraoi;!).  (Conett^  Apod. 

carried  to  their  destination  by  the  whole  body  yiii.  32).  The  council  of  Elyira,  A.D.  305,  ordsiu 

of  the  clergy  chanting  a  litany  (Greg.  Magn.  that  if  a  parent,  or  any  Christian   whatever, 

Epist.  ix.  38).    The  supposititious  Second  Epistle  exercise  the  trade  of  a  procurer,  forasmuch  as 

of  CleinetU  to  James  the  Lord's  brother,  *'  de  they  set  to  sale  the  person  of  another,  or  rather 

sacratis  yestibas  et  yasis,**  gives  minute  direo-  their  own,  they  shall  not  be  admitted  to  oum- 

tions  for  the  washing  of  the  altar  cloths  and  munion,  no,  not  at  their  last  hour ;  and  the  ssme 

other  vestments  of  the  church  by  the  deacons  penalty  is  denounced  (c  70)  by  the  same  couDiil 

and  other  ministers  of  the  church,  in  vessels  against  a  wife  who  prostitutes  herself  with  bcr 

specially  set  apart   for  the  purpose,   near  the  husband's  connivance.                                    [C] 

sacristy.    The  door-keepers  are  also  enjoined  to  HATFIELD,    COUNCIL    OP    (ffaetkfd- 

take  care  that  no  one  thoughtlessly  wiped  his  ^^^^^     ^^   Hedtfeldense,   ConcOiumX    11  sipt, 

hands  on  the  curtain  of  the  door,  and  to  remind  ^^^  gg^    ^^  3./^    .^  H^^^^l^  .^  Hertford^hik, 

th<^  who  were  guilty  of  such  irreverence  that  attended  by  all  the  bishops  of  BriUin,  Theo- 

A^^'^/^^ooV  r  ^"* '  ^??^  *  "  f^    ^    lih  dore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  presiding,  held 

Coned.  I,  ^n    Gregory  ofTours  informs  us  that  ^^^   ^^^j       »  declaration   agaUnkt   Eutychian- 

on  the  conversion  of  Clovis,  solemn  processions  j^^    ^^^   Monothelism.     PopI  Agatho    wi.hed 

were    instituted    in    the    streets,   which   were  ^j^^^  Theodore  should  haye  atund^  his  council 

shaded  with  pMinted  veils,  while  the  churches  ^^  jgS  bishops  at  Rom«,  March  27  of  the  iam« 

were  adorned  with  white  cnrUms  (Greg.  Tun>n.  preliminarily  to  the  6th  general  council,  an- 

//«<.  Franc.  11  31).     Acooiding  to  Hefele  (^«-  J^j  '^„^  j^^      precentor  o^  nis  cnurcn  oi  M, 

<.Y^/tf  s«r  ^rcAao%i<»,  II.  252X  tapestry  curtains  p^^^      ^.^j^   i\i^^  ^i,  of  the   Lateran   council 

were  employ»l    to    protect    the   apertures    of  „„j^;            Martin  I.,  AJ>.  649,  against  Mono- 

windows  in  churches  before  the  general  intro-  thelismVto  invite  him  thither.     But  Theodore, 

duction  of  glaxing.                                   [E.  V.]  ,^.^^  ^.^j^^^  ^^y^^^  ^  1^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  reaaons,  or 

HARE.    The    boy  who    represents    Spring  unwilling  to  come  from  knowing  that  Wilfrid, 

among  the  Four  Seasons   frequently  carries  a  bishop  of  York,  whose  case  had  caused  so  much 

haie  in  his  hand.     Th«   idea  of  speed   in  the  strife,  was  already  there,  collected  this  council 

Christian  course  was  associated  with  it.     It  is  instead,  and  despatched  a  copy  of  its  synodica! 

sometimes  connected  with  the  horse  (Perret  y.  letter  to  Rome  by  John,  where  it  was  reisd  with 

Ivii.)  or  with    the   palm  (i^ldetti,  506).     Its  great  satisfaction,  and  probably  before  the  6th 

presence  in  Christian  decoration  seems  to  be  con-  council,  which  met  Nov.   7,   had   oommeneed. 

nected  with  the  Roman  taste  for  ornamenting  Bede,  who  was  about  eight  years  old  when  this 

their  rooms  with  domestic,  agricultural,  or  hunt-  synod  took  place,  gives  three  different  extruts 

ing  subjects.    Many  places  of  assembly,  no  doubt,  from  its  letter,  in  substance  as  follows : — 

contained  pictures  by  Pagan  hands  in  the  earliest  1.  The  bishops  declare  that  **  they  have  set 

days;  and  the  ingenuity  of  Christian  preachers  fbrth  the  right  and  orthodox  faith,  as  delirer«d 

would  in  all  probability  make  use  of  them  for  by  our  Lord  to  His  disciples,  and  handed  down 

type  and  metaphor ;  and  so  the  animal  or  other  in  the  symbol  of  the  holy  fathers,  and  by  all  toe 

•l(}ect  wtnld  become  a  recognized  and  customary  sacred  and  universal  synods,  and  by  the  wkott 
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1*01.7  ®'  appro^^d  doctors  of  the  Catnolic  chnrch. 
Following  whom,  they  also  oonfess  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  the  H0I7  Trinity  in  Unity, 
oonsabstantial,  and  the  Unity  in  Trinity,  one 
God  in  thre«  consubstantial  Persons  of  equal 
honour  anu  glory." 

2.  Tney  **  receive  the  five  general  councils,** 
mentioning  each  by  name. 

3.  *'  Likewise  the  synod  of  Rome,  ▲.o.  649, 
under  Martin  I.,"  after  which  they  say :  **  We 
receive  and  glorify  our   Lord  Jesus,  as   they 
glorified   Him,  neither  adding  nor  subtracting 
anything.     We  anathematise  from  the  heart  all 
they  anathematised,  and  receive  all   they  re- 
ceived: glorifying  God  the  Father  without  be- 
ginning, and  His  only  begotten  Son,  bom  of  the 
Father  before  all  worlds,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
proceeding  ineffably  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
according  to  the  preaching  of  the  above-named 
holy  apostles  and  prophets  and  doctors,  to  all 
which  we  have  subscribed,  who  with  archbishop 
Theodore  have  expounded  the  Catholic  faith." 
This  assertion  of  procession  from  the  Son  as  well 
as  the  Father,  which  is  not  found  in  any  docu- 
ment received  by  the  6th  council,  may  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  interpolated  form  of  the  creed 
had  got  into  Britain  by  then;  but  it  may  be 
explained    in   another  way.      We  are  told  in 
another  place  by  Bede,  that  when  Theodore  was 
consecrated  at   Rome   by   Vitalian,  it  was  ex- 
pressly stipulated  that  abbot  Adrian  should  ac- 
company him  into  England :  "  Et,  ut  ei  doctrmae 
cooperator  exietenSj  diligenter  attenderet,  nequid 
ille  ct^trarium  veritati  fidei.  Oraecorum  more,  in 
ecclesiam  cui  praesset,  introduceret "  (E,  H,  iv. 
1).     Adrian  remained  in  that  capacity  till  his 
death,  A.D.  710,  and  Theodore  commenced  work, 
^*per  omnia  comitante  et  ooopcrante  Adriano" 
{ib.  c.  2).     Now  Adrian  was  a  foreigner,  as  well 
as   Theodore.      He  was  a  learned  African,  and 
Africa   was  the  country   that   boasted  of  the 
clearest  authorities  as  yet,  for  procession  from 
the  Son  as  well  as  the  Father,  in  SS.  Austin  and 
Fulgent! us.     In  conclusion,  Bede  tells  us  that 
John  the  precentor  also  took  part  in  this  synod, 
and    way   flocked  to  by  the  whole  country  for 
instruction  in  the  Roman  chant  (Mansi,  xi.  175- 
bO ;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  141-51). 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

HAWKING.    [Hunting.] 

HEAD.  COVEBING  OP  THE.  Christian 
men  in  ancient  days  prayed  with  uncovered 
head,  according  to  the  apostolic  injunction 
( 1  Cor.  xi.  4,  5).  Chrysoetom*s  comment  on  the 
jmssage  shows  clearly  that  this  was  the  practice 
of  his  own  time,  as  well  as  of  the  apostolic  age. 
Tertullian  (i4;x>/.  c  30)  says  that  Christian  men 
|)myed  with  bare  head,  as  having  no  need  to 
conceal  a  blush,  insinuating  that  the  heathen 
might  well  blush  for  some  of  the  prayers  which 
they  uttered;  and  Cyprian  may  perhaps  be  al- 
luding to  the  same  custom,  when  he  says  (J)e 
Lnpsis^  c  2)  that  the  head  of  a  Christian  was 
uncontaminated  by  the  head-covering  of  the 
heathen  sacrificer.  On  the  other  hand,  as  both 
the  apostolic  precept  and  the  custom  of  the  East 
made  it  indecent  for  women  to  be  seen  with  un- 
co vere<l  head,  the  women  of  the  Oriental  and 
African  churches  covered  their  head»  not  only  in 
the  congregation,  but  generally  when  they  ap- 
peared in  public    The  breaking  in  upon  this 
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custom  led  Tertullian  to  write  hks  treatise  De 
VirgtnSme  VeUxndie,  in  which  he  contends  that 
not  only  matrons,  but  maidens — who  had  been 
allowed  a  somewhat  greater  licence — should 
cover  their  heads  effectually.  He  is  especiallj 
severe  (c  17)  on  those  who  wore  a  simple  band 
or  fillet,  which  did  not  cover  the  top  01*  the 
head ;  or  laid  a  mere  slip  of  linen  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  which  did  not  reach  even  to  the  ears ; 
he  insists  that  the  veil  or  head-covering  should 
at  any  rate  come  down  to  meet  the  top  of  the 
dress :  the  whole  space  which  would  be  covered 
by  »ne  hair  if  it  were  let  down  should  be  covered 
by  the  veil ;  and  he  holds  up  for  admiration  and 
imitation  the  Arab  women,  who  so  covered  the 
head  and  face  as  to  leave  only  one  eye  visible. 
Contrary  to  Roman  practice,  they  preferred  to 
see  rather  than  to  be  seen.  But  most  of  all  does 
he  inveigh  against  those  women  who,  even  when 
psalms  are  said  and  the  name  of  God  named, 
continued  uncovered,  or  with  veils  thrown  back 
(retectae  perseverant) ;  who  even  in  prayer  fan- 
cied themselves  covered  with  a  strip  of  lace  or 
frii^  on  the  top  of  the  head.  But  Tertullian's 
rigorous  views  were  not  those  of  the  Chnrch  at 
large ;  as  a  general  rule  Christian  women  have 
worn  the  head-dresses  of  their  country  and 
station,  and  have  covered  their  heads   in  the 

glace  of  assembly.  Men,  to  speak  generally, 
ave  always  prayed  with  uncovered  head.  Yet 
about  the  8th  century  the  Ordo  Romanus  If, 
fc.  8,  p.  46)  says  that  at  the  reading  of  the 
Gospel  neither  crown  nor  any  other  covering  is 
kept  on  the  head,  an  expression  which  seems  to 
imply  that  during  the  saying  of  some  portions 
of  the  office  crowns  or  other  coverings  were 
retained. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  head-covering  of  clerics, 
the  Gregorian  Sacramentari/  (p.  38)  lays  down 
the  rule,  that  no  cleric  stands  in  the  church  at 
any  time  with  covered  head,  unless  he  have  an 
infirmity.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  generality 
of  the  expression  *'  ullo  tempore,"  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence  is  probably  limited  by  the  words 
which  stand  at  the  head  of  the  rubric,  '*  per 
totam  Quadragesimam."  That  some  kind  of 
ceremonial  head-dress  was  worn  by  bishops  and 
priests  from  the  4th  century  onward  seems 
certain.     See  Infula,  Mftrr. 

3.  For  the  head-covering  of  monks,  see  Cu- 
cuLLA,  Hood.  fC] 

HEAD  OF  ALL  GHUBCHE8.  The  emperor 
Justinian  in  a  rescript  (Codex,  lib.  1,  tit.  2, 1.  24) 
gives  to  the  patriarchal  church  of  Constantinople 
the  title  of  **  Head  of  all  the  Churches  *'— '<  Con- 
tantinopolitana  ecclesia  omnium  aliamm  est 
caput."    See  Patbiabcu  ;  Pope.  [C] 

HEARERS.  [AuDiENTES;  CATECiicm ens  ; 
Doctor.] 

HEATHEN,  THE,  in  relation  U  the  Church 
1.  The  duty  of  praying  for  the  heathen  wa& 
amply  recognized  by  the  early  Christians.  Thus 
in  the  Ignatian  letter  to  the  Ephesians  (c.  10) 
we  find  the  exhortation,  ''pray  also  without 
ceasing  for  the  rest  of  mankind ;  for  there  is  in 
them  a  hope  of  repentance,  that  they  mav  attain 
to  God."  St.  Augustine  (Epist.  217,  ad  Vita/em, 
c  2)  declares  that  one,  who  did  not  believe  that 
the  seed  of  faith  was  sown  in  the  heart  by  God, 
most  needs  mock  at  the  words  of  the  priest  at 
the  altar  exhorting  the  pe'iple  to  pray  for  un- 
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■believcrj,  that  God  may  turn  them  to  the  faith. ' 
Au<l  ngain  {De  Dano  Persev,  c.  22,  {  63)  he  asks, 
**  When  was  not  prayer  made  in  the  Church  for 
nnbelierers  and  for  its  enemies,  that  thev  might 
believe?"  Prosper  {De  Vocat  GerUi'mi,  L  12) 
tells  us  that  **  the  Church  prays  to  God  every- 
where, not  only  for  the  holy  and  those  already 
regenerate  in  Christ,  but  also  for  all  unbelievers 
and  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  for  all  wor- 
shippers of  idols.  .  .  .  And  what  does  she  ask 
for  them,  but  that  leaving  their  errors  they  may 
be  converted  to  God  ?**  Such  prayers  occur  in 
the  litui^ies ;  in  that  of  St.  Mark,  for  instance, 
we  have  (Renaudot,  Litt,  Orient,  L  153X  ''Turn 
back  those  who  have  gone  astray,  enlighten  those 
who  are  in  darkness.*'  So  the  Clementine 
(Constt,  Apf'st,  viii.  15) :  "  We  betteech  Thee  on 
behalf  of  those  who  hate  us  and  persecute  us  for 
Thy  Name's  sake,  for  those  outside  the  Church 
and  in  error,  that  Thou  marest  turn  them  to 
good  and  soften  their  hearts.  In  the  West,  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  was  an  especial  subject 
of  prayer — as  it  is  still  in  the  English  chui*ch — 
on  Good  Friday.  Thus,  in  the  Gelasian  Sacra' 
mentary  (i.  41;  Migne's  Patrol,  Ixxiv.  1105  B) 
the  deacon,  after  bidding  prayer  for  heretics, 
schismatics,  and  Jews,  proceeds,  '*Let  us  pray 
also  for  the  pagans,  that  Almighty  God  may  take 
away  the  wickedness  from  their  hearts,  and  that 
forsaking  their  idols  they  may  turn  to  the  true 
God  and  His  only  Son  Jesus  Christ."  So  in  the 
Gregorian  (p.  64),  the  prayers  to  be  used  on  the 
Wednesday  and  Friday  in  Holy  Week  include 
one  for  the  pagans.* 

2.  While  it  is  clear  that  heathen  were  care- 
fully excluded  from  the  Christian  mysteries,  it  is 
eciually  clear  that  from  the  earliest  times  they 
were  admitted  to  that  part  of  Christian  worship 
which  consisted  mainly  of  instruction.  St.  Paul 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  23)  evidently  contemplates  the  pos- 
bibility  of  heathen  entering  the  place  where 
preaching  took  place,  whether  it  were  in  the 
shai>e  of  an  utterance  in  "  tongues,"  or  prophesy- 
ing. At  the  end  of  the  2nd  century,  all  portions 
of  divine  worship  were  not  open  to  all  alike ; 
for  Tertullian  {De  Praescript.  c.  41)  reproaches 
certain  heretics  with  their  want  of  order  and 
discipline,  in  that  not  only  catechumens  were 
admitted  to  the  same  privileges  as  the  faithful, 
but  even  heathen,  if  they  chanced  to  enter  the 
place,  had  equal  access ;  so  did  the  heretics  cast 
their  mock-pearls  before  swine.  In  this  it  is 
implied  that  the  orthodox  were  more  careful  of 
their  treasure.  [Disciplina  Arcani.]  The 
words  of  Origen  (c.  Ct/sum,  iii.  p.  142,  Spencer), 
where,  speaking  of  the  care  bestowed  upon  cate- 
chumens, he  says  that  Christians  had  in  view  to 
prevent  persons  of  evil  life  from  coming  to  their 
common  assembly  {M  rhv  KOivhv  avrcty  o^AAo- 
yoy)f  seem  to  imply  that  some  kind  of  scrutiny 
took  place  before  men  were  admitted  to  any 
Christian  assembly  whatever;  for  he  contrasts 
the  Cynic  practice  of  receiving  all  comers  to  their 
harangues  with  that  of  the  Christians,  and  the 
word  tritXkoyos  does  not  appear  to  be  taken  (like 
iriya^is)  in  the  limited  sense  of  "  the  Eucharist ic 
mystery."  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century  the  African 
canons  (IV,  Cone.  Carth.  c,  84)  specially  provide 


•  For  the  sobstanoe  of  ibis  paragraph  tbe  writer  Is 
Mebled  to  tbe  Rev.  W.  E.  Scudanure. 
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that  the  bishop  is  not  to  hinder  any  one,  wbctkef 
heathen,   heretic,  or  Jew,    from    entenng  tiie 
church  and  hearing  the  word  of  God,  as  fkr  as 
the  dismissal   of   the  catechumens   (usque  sd 
missam   catech.);  and   a   later  Council  {Ctmc 
Valletanunij  c.  1 ;  a.d.  524)  orders  the  Goi^  te 
be  read  after  the  Epistle,  before  the  bringing  in 
of  the  gifts  [Eni-rance,  §  2]  or  the  dismissal  of 
catechumens,^  in  order  that  not  only  catecfao- 
mens  and  penitents,  but  all  who  belong  to  tiw 
contrary  part  (e  diverse  sunt)   may  hear  iht 
wholesome  precepts  of  the  I^rd   Jesus  or  tbe 
sermon  of  the  bishop  (sacerdotis) ;  for  many  bad 
been  drawn  to  the  faith  by  the  preaching  vf  iht 
prelates  (pontificum).     The    liberty  which  vn^ 
granted  to  heathen  does  not  seem  in  all  cas»  tv 
have  been  allowed  to  heretics  {Cone  Lao>i,  c  ri). 
The  liturgies  themselves  contain   evidence  ti  nt 
heathen  were  permitted  to  be  present  durin:;tiir 
introductory  portion  of  the  Eucharist ic  otiU-i-. 
In  the  Clementine,  for  instance  (Omstt.  AjVfttt. 
viii.  12),  the  deacon  proclaims  before  the  odVr- 
tory,  **  Let  no  one  of  the  catechumens^  no  oae 
of  the  hearers,  no  one  of  the  unbelievers  (rwr 
MffTvif)^  no  one  of  the  heterodox  [be  preaeatj:** 
from  which  it  appears  that  heathens  had  nut 
been  excluded  during  the   whole   of  the  pre- 
vious service. 

3.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  infisnt  chiklrro 
of  heathen  parents,  remaining  in  the  heathei 
family,  were  in  ancient  times  ever  baptized.  It 
would  have  been  held  a  profanation  of  the  sscrs- 
ment  to  baptize  those  who  were  likely  to  be 
brought  up  as  pagans.  But  baptism  was  not 
refund  to  children  of  heathen  alaves  brought  to 
baptism  by  their  owners,  who  could  of  oourM 
ensure  them  Christian  nurture ;  and  orphans  sod 
foundlings — the  latter  at  any  rate  almost  alwars 
the  offspring  of  heathen — were  frequently  pre- 
sented for  baptism  by  the  virgins  or  others  who 
had  taken  charge  of  them  (Augustine,  Epid.  2:^ 
tid  Bonifac,;  compare  Pseudo-Ambros.  de  Voc'ii. 
Gent.  ii.  18).  We  may  probably  discover  in  this 
presentation  of  infants  for  baptism  by  persons 
other  than  their  parents  the  origin  of  Sponsors. 

When  the  time  came  that  Paganism  was  pro- 
scribed and  Christianity  enjoined,  special  care 
was  taken  that  whole  families  should  be  broncht 
within  the  pale  of  Christianity,  and  that  the 
head  of  a  household  should  not  undergo  baptism 
pro  forma,  while  the  household  remained  heathca. 
"  As  for  those  who  are  not  yet  baptized,"  sars 
the  Code  of  Justinian  (lib.  i.  tit.  ii.  de  Pag-wi."^ 
1.  10),  **  let  them,  with  wives  and  children  nu«l 
all  their  households,  betake  themselves  to  tbe 
holy  churches;  and  let  them  provide  that  tbrir 
infants  (parvuli)  be  baptized  without  delay ;  but 
let  the  older  children  (majores)  before  bapti>ni 
be  instructed  in  the  Scriptures  according  to  tbe 
canons.  But  if  any,  with  a  view  to  entering  tbe 
public  service,  or  to  acquiring  an  office  or  a  prv- 
perty,  go  through  a  form  of  baptijtm  (nngant 
baptizari)  and  leave  in  their  error  their  children, 
wives,  and  others  who  belong  to  and  depend  up(« 
them ;  they  are  to  be  punished  by  confiscation  ui 
goods  and  other  penalties,  and  excluded  from  the 
public  service."  The  special  case  of  the  Samari- 
tans is  provided  for  by  another  law  (SoceL  144, 
c.  2);  adults  were  to  pass  through  two  yean' 
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tume  texts  have  **  in  mlaea"  for  **  vd  miiim 
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iBstnictioD  ana  probation,  while  children  not 
capable  of  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
faith  were  to  be  admitted  to  baptism  at  once. 
Utith  these  laws  were  included  by  Photius  in  his 
Soinocanon  (tit.  \v,  c  4,  p.  907)  [CODEX 
Canonum,  p.  400]. 

4.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Church  in  the 
earliest  times  had  special  organizations  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen.  It  was  of  course  the 
duty  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  any  church  to 
endeavour  to  bring  over  to  the  faith  those  pagans 
who  dwelt  about  them,  and  men  were  raised  up 
from  time  to  time  who  went  forth  into  lands 
entirely  heathen.     The  monastic  orders,  in  par- 

4cul«ir,  especially  that  of  St.  Columba,  were 
constantly  active  in  propagating  the  faith  of 
Christ  [Monasticism].  The  lives  of  the  great 
missionaries  will  be  found  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Biography. 

It  is  worth  observing,  that  in  the  Coronation- 
office  given  by  Menard  with  the  Gregorian 
Sacriivientary  {Ad  JRe<jinam  benedicencLwi,  pp. 
2(t:^  264)  the  conversion  of  heathen  nations  is 
3e<;arded  as  es{)ecially  the  work  of  a  queen. 
Atltor  putting  on  the  ring,  the  consecrating 
bishop  prays  that  the  queen  on  the  point  of 
boiug  crowned  "  may  be  enabled  to  call  barbarous 
nations  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth." 

5.  The  social  intercourse  of  heathen  and 
Christian,  while  paganism  was  still  a  flourishing 
system,  was  rendered  difficult  by  two  circum- 
stances; the  prevalence  of  more  or  less  idolatrous 
practices  in  the  family  life  of  h<»athens — liba- 
tions, feasts  on  sacrificial  meats,  songs  implying 
the  recognition  of  pagan  deities,  and  the  like; 
and  afterwards  by  the  horror  and  hatred  with 
which  the  heathen  came  to  regard  the  votaries  of 
what  they  thought  an  **  ill-omened  supei*stition," 
ilestructive  of  the  greatness  of  the  empire. 
[Family;  Idolatry.] 

Christians  who  feasted  with  the  heathen  in  a 
spot  appropriated  to  heathen  festivities,  even  if 
for  fear  of  defilement  thcv  took  with  them  their 
own  food  and  ate  no  other,  were  sentenced  to  a 
t  wo-years*  penance  among  the  Substrati  [Peni- 
tknck].     {Cotic.  Anc'jr.  c.  7 ;  a.d.  314.) 

t).  L'ntil  Christianity  had  developed  a  litera- 
ture of  its  own,  those  Christians  who  studied 
literature  at  all,  beyond  the  limits  of  Scripture, 
of  course  studied  pagan  literature;  but  at  the 
eii<l  of  the  4th  century  we  find  the  peremptory 
prohibition  (fV.  C<in»\  Ctirth.  c.  16),  "that  the 
bi>l)op  should  not  read  the  books  of  the  gentiles.** 
It  is  not  to  be  supjwsed  however  that  this  precept 
was  literally  and  universally  observed  ;  the  vast 
pagan  learning  (for  instance)  of  Jerome  and 
Augustine  is  matter  of  notoriety,  and  it  is  not  to 
\Hi  supposed  that  it  was  wholly  acquired  before 
they  entere<l  the  Christian  ministry.  Jerome, 
judeed  (Kpist.  10  [al.  70]  ad  Magnupi\  expressly 
«:('fVnds  Christian  writers  against  the  charge  that 
thoy  were  ignorant  of  pagan  writings,  and  points 
witii  pride  to  the  long  series  of  writers  who  had 
detended  Christianity  with  weapons  drawn  from 
the  pagan  armoury.  See  further  under  PRO- 
liiiJiTED  Books.  [C] 

HEAVEN.  [See  Firmament.]  The  ven^d 
fi(;ure  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Junius  Bassus 
(Bottari,  tav.  xv.  and  elsewhere  a  female  head, 
ul.  tav.  xx.xiii.)  is  always  held  to  represent 
the  tirniament  of  heaven.     Considering  th"  word 


as  denoting  the  future  spiritual  state  of  happiness 
in  the  presence  of  God,  we  can  hardly  pass  oyer 
the  symbolic  representations  of  the  Lord  in 
glory  which  seem  from  the  Gth  centu^  to  have 
been  the  accustomed  decorations  of  Byzantine 
churches.  The  choir  and  apse  of  a  church  from 
that  date  were  constantly  made  to  symbolize 
heaven  and  earth :  the  churches  triumphant  and 
militant,  the  new  heaven  of  glory,  and  the  re- 
newed earth  of  the  soul  regenerated  in  biiptism. 
The  churches  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damianus, 
St.  Venantius,  and  especially  of  St.  Prassede,  at 
Rome,  may  be  taken  as  ty|>es  of  the  Byzantine 
treatment  of  this  great  subject.  In  the  former 
Our  Lord  stands  on  the  firmament  of  clouds,  a 
figure  of  indescribable  grandeur.  He  is  not  only 
come  to  His  sanctuary,  and  present  with  a  con- 
gregation of  the  church,  but  he  is  also  and  at 
the  same  moment  in  heaven,  apail  from  time^ 
with  the  church  triumphant.  Accordingly,  here, 
and  in  St.  Prassede,  the  apse,  and  the  n})per  pail 
of  the  arch  of  triumph  in  advance  of  it,  represent 
Him  in  glory  with  His  own ;  saints  and  martyrs, 
in  white  robes  on  gold  ground,  casting  their 
crowns  before  Him.  But  at  their  feet  flows  the 
mystic  Jordan,  the  river  of  baptism  into  His 
death,  and  also  the  river  of  death,  the  Lethe  of 
life  and  death.  It  separates  the  glorifieii  church 
in  heaven  from  the  sheep  of  the  fold  below,  who 
are  yet  militant  on  earth. 

Parallel  representations  of  the  adoration  of 
saints  and  martyrs  in  glory  are,  of  course,  uni- 
versal from  the  Gth  century;  the  great  proces- 
sions at  St.  Apollinai*e  Nnova,  in  Ravenna,  will  be 
remembered  as  belonging  to  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian. The  Last  Judgment  of  Torcello  has  its 
side  of  accepted  souls  (see  s.  v.).     [K.  St.  J.  T.] 

HEBDOMADABIUS.  The  word  signifies  a 
Weekly  officer,  and  was  applied  in  monasteries  to 
those  monks  who  served,  a  week  in  rotation,  the 
office  of  cook  or  reader  during  refection.  In 
Egypt  and  theThebaid  it  was  customary  in  the  5th 
centurvforall  the  monks  in  turn  to  act  as  cooks, 
and  Cassian  traces  the  custom  to  the  monasteries 
in  the  East  (Cass.  Instit,  iv.  19,  cf.  Hicron. 
Heg.  Pachom,  Prol.  Kp.  22  ad  Eitstitch,  c.  85). 
But  see  Cass.  Instit.  iv.  22.  Similarly  Benedict 
order^  that  none  should  be  excused  from  thii 
duty  except  on  the  score  of  health  or  urgent 
occupations,  intending  thus  to  promote  a  fellow- 
ship of  brotherly  feeling;  but  with  his  usual 
consideration,  he  allowed  those  who  might  be 
unskilful  in  this  sort  of  work  to  have  assistants 
(Bened.  Jfetj.  c.  35). 

By  the  rule  called  of  Magister  each  "  decad  ** 
or  **decuria"  (ten  monks)  under  its  two  deans 
(praepositiX  was  to  hold  this  office  for  five 
weeks  together,  two  of  the  number  in  turn  with 
one  dean  being  told  oflTcich  week  for  the  kitchen, 
and  the  rest  under  the  other  dean  working  in 
the  field  (Jieg.  Mwj.  c.  17).  Even  ahbats, 
though  not  unfrequently  of  illustrious  birth, 
were  not  always  exempt.  By  the  rule  of  Per- 
reolus,  written  in  the  south  of  France  duriu<; 
the  6th  century,  the  abbat  was  to  be  cook  on 
three  great  festivals  in  the  year,  at  Christman, 
at  Pentecost,  and  on  the  Founder's  Day  (/?<y 
Ferreol.  c.  88).  It  is  recorded  of  Benotlictiis 
Aniansis  the  compiler  of  the  Con/x>nivi  Jityu- 
larHiHj  that  he  would  lie  intent  on  literary  work 
while  Ai  work  in  the  kitchen  (  VUa  Bened,  ilnum 
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e.  14).  B]  tha  rnit  of  CttMriua,  btihop  «f 
Arlai  in  the  6tl)  ccntarj,  ablBM  tod  prion  wct« 
•ICDwd  llMgtttaer, 

Id  lomt  moQutcriea  It  WM  part  of  tha  duty 
of  the  hebdonudarli  to  praura  tha  dinnar-table, 
and  to  act  u  wnitan.  BenHlict  indeed,  dii- 
tingnbhai  the  " Saptimuuril  caqninu"  from 
the  "MTTitorM"  (B*""*-  ^-  «=■  ^<  88);  but 
the  rule  of  Iddanu,  biihop  of  Seville,  la  the  lib 
ceDlnrf,  combiaei  th<  officn  (laid.  Stg.  e.  11); 
and  in  the  mle  of  "Higiiter"  the  cooki  or  their 
■uutaaU  are  ordered  not  oaly  to  wait  at  table, 
bat  to  carry  wnter,  chop  voo(^  clean  ahoea,  waih 
towela,  dtut  the  matt  in  tha  oratorr,  ud  par- 
fnim  Taiioaa  other  maoial  taaka  (Stg.  Mail,  c 
U).  In  thenmem'.ait  iaproTidsd,  that  ifthe 
weekly  officer*  ara  negligent  In  baring  the  table 
reidy  for  toa  refaction,  the  abbat  hinuelf  li  to 
pat  them  to  the  blaih  b^  doing  it  himulf 
publiclf  (lb.  c  33).  In  the  Clnniac  and  Cie- 
tarcUn  monuteriee  tha  babdomidarii  ware 
wnitrr*  aa  well  u  eooka  (Hartac.  Btg.  Statd. 
Cbnun.  ad  loc  eit.). 

The  week  of  the  hebdomadarif  commencad  on 
Sauday  bf  a  Mleriia  form  of  admiuion  in  the 
oretory  afler  "  malini "  (Seg,  Btncd,  e.  35),  or 
after  "prime"  (Btg.  Mag.  c  19);  tha  monki 
going  out  of  offica,  ai  wall  ai  thoae  jnit  coming 
in,  entreating  the  prayers  of  their  brethren,  and 
the  bieuing  of  their  abbat.  Oa  the  Nitarday 
thoae,  whoH  term  of  office  wea  over,  wire  to 
deliret  np  to  the  "  cellarer  "  tor  the  oh  of  their 
■ncueuon  atl  the  oteniili  &c  tinder  their  charge 
In  perfect  order  (^Rcg.  Beued.  t.  a.  Se^.  Mag. 
It  waa  an  old  ciutom,  aymbolic  of  hamility  and 
brotherly    love,    for    the   hebdomadarii,   clwing 


g  their 
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their  brethren,  dniing  which  operatioa  lile 
waa  to  be  kept,  or  psalms  chaated  (Cesti 
Iratit.  It.  19.  fieoed.  Reg.  v.  s.).  By  the  r 
of  "  Hagiiter,"  they  were  to  Kt  about  preparing 
the  refection  three  boon  before  the  hour  (iied 
for  It;  immediately  afler  "nonea"  if,  ai  oiu 
niual,  the  dinner  wai  at  midday,  immediately 
nfter  "wit"  for  a  dinner  at  three  in  the  afUr- 
nooD  {he,,.  Mag.  t.  ■.).  The  refection  was  to  be 
•arrad  on  tha  itroke  {Bug.  Bened.  t.  s.)  ;  for  any 
anpunctuality  they  were  to  be  malcUd  of  the 
ration  of  bread  or  a  part  of  it  for  certain  days 
(lieg.  Mag.  c.  19);  the  Concordia  Segidarmn 
qaotei  an  snoDymoDB  mle  (not  the  "  Regnla 
Cajasdam,"  Dsoally  ascribed  to  Colnmbanns) 
sentencing  hebdomadarii  guilty  of  any  trivial 
irregnUrity  to  twentj-Gve  strokes  of  the  open 
hand  iBtg.  Cujtud.  e.  12),  just  a*  Cassian 
rantions  them  against  losing  even  a  pea  <Cais. 
/mta.  iv.  30).  Benedict  wisely  arranged  that 
the  cooks  shonld  hare  some  refreshment,  a  piece 
of  bread  and  a  small  cup  of  beer,  (panem  ac 
sioguloa  bibcKs)  on  hoar  before  the  refection,  on 
ordinary  days;  on  festivals  they  were  to  wait 
till  alter  the  middny  mass  (Bened.  Stg.  v.  s.). 
Various  reasons  are  sapposed  by  commentators 
for  the  latter  part  of  this  injunctioa  (Harteae 
Am.  Comm.  ad  lac>. 

The  "  lector  hebdomadarios  "  or  reader  alond 
daring  refection  held  office,  like  the  "coqai," 
for  a  weak;  but  Benedict  ordered  that  oaly 
those  brethren  shonld  be  readen,  whoM  readiag 
wii>  likely  to  edify  (Bened.  Beg.  c  38).  On  the 
Sanday  commencing  hi*  week  of  ofCea  the 
Mader  was  thric*  to  repeat  in  tha  oratory  tk« 
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Domlne,  aperi  oe  maam,"  and  befom  bcgianof 
>  read  waa  to  ask  the  prayers  of  his  heann, 
laat  he  shonld  be  elnlad  with  prlda  (/fr.).  Nut  s 
word  was  to  be  spoken  during  the  Ict^tioa  eve* 
by  way  of  asking  a  question  on  what  was  beisf 
read;  unless  tb*  prior  (or  abbat),  ahould  tbiat 
right  to  interpose  an  eiplanation  or  eibortatisn; 
the  mooki  were  to  help  auother  to  aaytbtsg 
wanted  without  a  word  (A.).  The  reader  aas 
to  have  a  little  bread  and  wine  ((or  so  "lui- 
tum  "  Is  to  be  understood,  accor'ing  to  Mait«w, 
and  not  aa  wine  and  water),  jxu'  before  readiag 

dine  with  the  other  hebdomadarii  nfter  the  peblie 
meal  (/A.).  The  poasoges  for  reading  were  chesea 
by  the  abbat  either  from  the  Holy  Scriptniw  cr 
from  lives  of  sainti.  Cassias  derivea  the  cBston 
of  reading  aloud  at  refection  from  Cappadocis 
(Caas. /nifiK.  iv.  19).   [See  ulao,  Altaser.  .dsoe^aa 

u.  10].  [L  G.  a.] 

BECATONTABCHAK.  Tha  council  ia 
Tmllo  (c  61)  condemns  to  di  jaara'  ticsm- 
mnnication  those  who  resort  to  "  the  Bo«alleJ 
hecatontSTcbae,  or  such-like  perMms"  (roif 
XtyaiUwott  iitwrorripx^'^  4  ^^0*1  riiuHTatf)  with 
the  view  of  laoming  fVom  them  what  they  m>* 
chooia  to  ravaal.  The  title  of  "  hecatontanbei.' 
is  said  bj  Baliamon  (quoted  by  Van  Espen.  iii. 
415)  to  M  aquivalant  to  "  Primiecrius ;"  and  la 
have  been  conferred  on  certain  old  men  who  gsn 
themselves  ont  to  be  possessed  of  anpemalnnl 
knowledge  and  deceived  tha  aimple.  Gotholieil 
(quoted  by  Bingham,  AiUi/.  XVI.  t.  6)  tbinki 
that  these  hecatontarchae  are  to  be  idenlifiHl 
with  the  "  centenarii "  of  tha  Theodoaisn  Code 
(liL  ivi.  tit.  10,  1.  20),  who  were  ofEcen  of 
certain  corporatioos  or  companies  for  managing 
idolstrons  pompa  and  ceremonies,  and  freqaFnllr 
claimed  the  power  of  divination.    [DivUiATIOK; 

SOOTHHATEBS.]  [C] 

HBDFELDEN8E   CWNCILIini.     [HaT- 

FIELD,  CaUNCIL  OF.] 

HEDI5TIUB,  martyr  at  Ravenna  (saec  it.); 
commemorated  Oct.  l2{Mari.  Bom.  yet.,Aioaa, 
UsnsHi).  [W.  ¥.  C] 

HEOEBIPPDS,  historian,  "  Vicinns  Apoato- 
lioorum  temporum"  (tcirca  ISO  a.d.);  commF. 
morated  April  7  (ifurL  Hiervu.,  A'om.  IVt., 
Adonia,  ljsnardl>  [W.  F.  G.] 

BEOIBA  OB  HLIBAH  (g  y^.<  |  V  Tb* 

era  commonly  nsed  by  the  Uohammed*^  oiv 
torians  is  that  of  the  Hiirah,  or  Aigfat  of 
Mohammed  fiom  Ueoca  to  Medina.  The  epoch 
is  the  first  day  of  the  first  month,  Uobarrem.  of 
tha  year  in  which  thi*  took  place  (not  the  diy 
itself,  which  waa  about  siity-seveu  dap  later). 
The  epoch  fell,  according  to  the  beat  Arattia 
author*  and  astronomer*,  dted  in  Ideler  {Haul- 
bach,  ii.  483),  on  Thursday,  July  15,  a.i>.  623;  tat 
according  to  ctvil  usage  and  the  phase  of  the- 
moon,  a  day  later.  This  discrepancy  has  to  ba 
noted.  We  shall  Uke  as  the  epoch  July  IE,  LO. 
622,  or  5335  Julian  Period,  witb  interval  days 
from  Christian  i-ra  [Eba],  227,014^ 

Id  Mohammedan  author*  the  year  is  a  Innsr 
year  of  30  and  29  daya  alternately,  having  3b* 
days.  In  intercalary  years,  of  which  there  in 
V.  ia  every  <)0  jttii,  vii,  thoat  narked  *  m 
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TM»  I.,  tin  lut  month  hu  ana  nram  dsj.    In 
a  compUU  CTcla  of  30  jmn  then  ar*  lO.SSl 

To  comert  a  Jfotonmidn  DttU  Ma  OU 
fryj<.— Find  tlu  tminber  of  crclei  bf  diTidlOE 
tha  Uohunmnlu  jor-data  led  t  bj.flO.  Lat  Q 
be  tha  qootitnt,  R  the  mnilndeT.  UultiplT  Q 
bf  10,631,  to  which  kdd  tha  Dumbar  of  inji 
eumapondlDg  to  R  In  Tabia  1.  and  tha  DDinbvr 
•f  ilaji  connpoadlng  to  the  mouthi  and  daji  in 
Tabic  II.,  and  alio  237,014,  tha  iDtaml  dap  thnn 
the  ChrUtian  ara.  Tbt  aambar  of  dajri  dErided 
bf  1461  will  giTa  tha  nnmbcr  of  qoadrianula 
X.D.,  and  table  in  Eai  5  S,  p.  633,  will  enffica  tc 
find  ina  ratidnii  jaar  and  &j  of  jeir. 

Ada  I  for  tfao  current  year. 

To  rojuwrf  an  0.  S.  Dolt  tela  Mdvaiaatdim. — 
Cunvart  .^to  daj-a  from  Chriitiin  era,  hj  aaina 
rula  >■  in  Era,  j  &.  Sobtiact  S37,014;  dlTida 
ramiindar  bj  10,631.  Let  qaotlaat  ba  Q  and 
rnnainder  R.  To  30  x  Q  add  tha  Duunhcr  of 
yean  correapoading  to  tha  QDmbar  of  dap  in 
Table  L  Hit  leu  than  R,  and  with  thoae  OTtr 
find  the  monthi  and  dap  In  Table  IL 

Add  1  (or  tha  cnnant  jroar. 


TiBLBL 

Yaui. 

Daja. 

Ton 

Daji. 

T.a»    Dtp. 

!*' 

laaa 
SIM 

i»* 

atn 

»        MU 

!«• 

SM 

w 

IWT 

ObncTTe  that  two  Mohunmedan  yean  may 
begin  in  the  Hme  Julian  year.  Tbii  hap|Kna 
.«ry  aa  or  3*  yean. 

It  may  be  worth  Doting  that  the  Penian  en 

of  Ycidegird  commenced  June  16,  632,  ten  jean 

h.er.  [L.  H] 

HEOUMEN08.    {•KyUfL.ni)    Tha  Hego- 

mcnni  of  ■  moaaslerj  in  the  Gnek  church  cor- 

to  the  Latin  Abbat  (He  that  word). 

al»  termed  archimandrite.      But,  a^ 

o  Helyot  (HM.  da  IJrdr.  XonatL  Diia. 


■«poBd 


Prelim 


11).    t 


aatery 


Bopei 

to    the   iDprrior-geuenl,  origiuall;   called    thi 

mcDulrrifts  in  a  prorinca.     Any  mouaiteir  id 

tb«  biihop'i  juriidictioD  and  placed  under  the 
B«le  authority  of  the  patriarch;  and  tba  tape- 
linr  general  of  theae  monaaterjea  waa  a  grand 
archimandrite  (cf.  Thomau.  I^ic.  Eodtt.  1.  lii. 
2:<).  Tha  wordi  Hegumine  ('Hyau/i^m},  Hagn- 
mencinn  ['Hyov^tmer),  and  H^nmeoeiB  {'Kym~ 
fKVtla]  (all  from  the  clauical  term  for  the  head- 
thip  of  a  voafederac]')  lignify 


(or  ibbat'i  Tooiiu\  and  olBca  of  abbat    (Stilc. 
net.  EcdK.  a.  t.)  [L  0.  3.] 

HEILETON.    [EiLBTOH.] 

HELENA.  (1)  Uothsr  of  Conatantlna  tha 
<}r«at  (tclrca  323  A.D.) ;  comroaiDoratad  Aug.  18 
{Matt.  Diuardi);  Mailcamm  18-Sapt.  15  (CU: 
Shii^.).     See  also  COMITAimHK. 

(S)  Virgin-aaint  ofAnieire;  "Natalia"  Hay 
12  (JTurt.  Uananli) ;  tranilation  and  deporiUon 
tlay  Sa  (Jfori.  Adonia,  in  Appendice). 

[W.  F,  Q.] 

HEUAS,  pratbytar  and  martyr  at  Cordora 
■ith  laidonu  and  Fauloi,  swnki ;  commemontad 
\pril  IT  (Jfort.  Dioardl).  [W.  ?.  O.] 

HELIHENAS,  or  HELYHAB,  praibytar 
i(  Babylonia,  and  martyr  at  Cordnla,  nndar 
[)acia*,  with  Chrywteloa  and  Parmeniiu,  praa- 
>yten,  and  the  aeacona  Lucu  and  Uaciaa  (or 
Lucio)  and  Mucaa);  commemontad  April  23 
CJ£iri.  Bma.  YtL,  Badat,  Adonia,  Ueuardl). 

[W.F.G.] 

HEU0D0BU8,  mart^  in  AMca  with  Vf 
aoatna  and  aarenty-Gra  othera;  commemontad 
Hay  6  (Jforf.  Ui(iardi>  [W.  F.  0.] 

UEUOLATBAE.    [Paitiimii.] 

HELI8AEUB,  HEUZAEUB,  or  BU8BA, 
tha  prophet;  commemorated  Jane  14  (Jfo^'f. 
Mm.    Vtt.,  Badae,   Adonia,  U>uaidi>     See  alao 

EuiHA.  [w.  y.  G,] 

HELL.  A  tenant  aubject  of  madiaaval 
Chrlttiup  art  In  tha  aenie  of  tha  appointed  place 
or  itate  of  fatura  puniihmant;  but  tba  writer 
ii  not  aware  of  any  mob  repraaantation  of  an< 
queationsbla  date  and  authenticity  within  tba 
fint  eight  centaries,  Duleu  the  judgment* 
mouic  of  Torcello  may  be  coBiiderad  an  ai- 
ception,  which  ie  rery  doabtfal.  Ste  Lasr 
JuraMENT.  The  Bosk  ofKella,  and  Saion  and 
Iriah  HSS.  contain  nnmeroiu  dngun*,  and  even 
groteaqne  deri'.! ;  but  tbay  cartainly  teem  to 
hare  more  to  do  with  the  preniling  taata  for 
lacertine  or  eerpentiae  oroament,  and  general 
melancholy  or  ferouity  of  mind,  than  with  any 
doctrinal  idea  of  eiil  >[urita.  The  regular 
Inferno  begin*  with  the  early  Florentine  RTinl, 
in  the  baptiitery  of  St.  Giovanni.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

HELLADIU8,  Ifpofidpnri;  commemorated 
Uay  ■!%  i,C.<l.ilst>x>a.).  [W.  F.  G.J 

HELPIDIUS,  biibop  and  coDfra»r  at  Lyou  -, 

commemorated  Sept.  2  (Hart.  Adonia,  Uanardi). 

[ff .  F.  G.] 

HEMIPHORION  (iju^ipuw),  aeemingly 
loma  kind  of  upper  garment,  worn  by  men  and 
women.  Epiphanina  (Hotrttit  69,  §  l)describea 
Ariui  aa  wearing  a  colohion  (ase  the  word)  and 
a  hemiphorlon;  tha  Utter  probably  oral  tha 
former,  which  waa  a  cioae  tunic  And  ?alladlna 
(Hilt.  LaatiaiM,  p.  U8)  aara  that  the  youogar 
Uelania  gave  her  ailken  namiphoria  lo  maka 
'■.•Xi>ifiaTaTBJlBimiaffTirp(o.i,'' hanging*  for  tha 
aanctuary,  or  altar-uioth*,  whicheTer  it  may  ha. 

Heaychiua  and  Suida*  writetheword  inu^ifttr, 
oonnacting  it  with  ^dfxii  (a  ihawl  or  wrapper^ 
and  tranilating  it  "  dimidinm  reitia,"  "dimi- 
diata  Fe^tia."  It  waa  probably  therefore  one  o. 
tha  many  forma  of  the  pallium,  amaller  thai. 
that  comnwnlT  wors.  (Sniccr'*  JJiiKnna, '.  t.). 
fCl 


HEOTHINA  (T<t  liuAini).  Iht  ITeolUnoni* 
■o  HDthem  9ung  in  the  Grrrk  oHJcc  of  Uuda  (rt 
CpSpw),  and  occurs  nfltr  the  alvu. :  (i.«.  od  ordi- 
nary days,  Pu.  cilviii^  cilii.,  cl.,  od  Sniidsfi 
and  important  feitirnlB,aHhorteqi]ivaJeDt);  ud 
cerUiD  TenicJa  cnlled  SfuiW  and  ihort  antliuiH 
cniled  Sti-hera  which  follow  them,  nnd  ii  plnced 
lM<tut»ii  the  clauK6  of  the  doiotogy ,  "  glorT, 
&c."  IBifa).  t,ad  "both  now,  Sk."  (*al  rSr).' 
The  HeothiooD  Tsrieii  with  the  muHioi]  toru  of 
Ihe  week;  there  being  one  to  each  toae;  and 
thef  are  i'oaod  in  the  FaracIHhv,  or  book  con- 
talning  the  varioui  aatiphani  or  In^ria, 
nmoged  according  to  the  diSerent  tonei.  Tbe 
form  ofttie  Heoth  i  nan  i(  that  of  uij  other  Greek 

{2.)  ti  titairii(tiiiY/iKmi.  ThcM  an  Goapels 
rglating  to  the  Keanrrcction,  one  of  which  i> 
read  oa  StiDdaji  in  the  Greek  oSce  of  Isudt. 
7'heyare  elcTen  in  nambar.  [H.  J.  H.] 

HEBAOLEAS.  (1)  Patriarch  of  Alexuidria, 
l.D.  24«i  commemorated  July  14  <ifar(.  U<u- 
ardi);  Toksu  S  =  I>ec.  i  (Cal.  Ellurip.). 

(2)  Uortyr  ia  Thrace  with  Euticiu  and 
Plauttu;  commemorated  Sept.  29  (ifart.  U«E- 
■rdi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HEBAOUDES,  martyr  at  Aleuadrla  with 
Heron,  Plutarchu,  Potamiena,  Sereniu,  and 
three  otben;  commemorated  June  28  (MarL 
Ron.  Vet^  Adonis,  Uioardi}.  [W.  ?.  O.] 

HERACLID&  (1)  Bbhup  and  confeuar  at 
Seni  (tcirca  523  l.D.);  oommemorated  JcDe  8 
(Jfort.  U>audi> 

(S)  Saint,  of  Nyoa;  commemorated  with 
Pnolos  Aquilinui,  and  two  othen,  Uaj  17  (A.) 

(S)  Martyr  Bt  Tuder  in  Tuscany,  with  Fell- 
rlwimus  and  I'lulinoi;  commemorated  May  26 
{MaH.  Hierun.,  Adonis,  U-oardi).       [W.F.G.] 

HEBASTUS,  or  ERA8TUS,  bishop  of  Pbi- 
tippi,  and  mnrtyr ;  commemorated  July  36 
iUwt.  Usuardi,  Ado  de  Feitiv.  S3.  Aposiolorvm). 
[W.  F.  G.] 
HEBCULANUB.  (1)  S»int,ofRome;  "Ka- 
inlis  "  Sept.  &  (_Mart.  Horn.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis, 
Uianrdi). 

(8)  Soldier,  laint  at  Lyons:  commemorated 
Sept.  25  (J/bif.  Usuardi). 

(3)  Bishop, martyratPernpa;  commemorated 
Sot.  7  (Marl.  Rom.  Vel.,  Adonis,  Ueuarti). 

[W.  F.  G.] 
HEBESY,  coniidered  as  a  dtlktvm,  or  offence 
against  the  law  of  the  church. 

The  Greek  word  afyia,,  imports  CI)  a  iboosing 
(LeT.  Mil.  IB,  LXX. ;  1  Maccab.  Tiii.  30);  (2)  that 
which  i«  chosen,  especially  an  opinion  which  one 
choose*  to  hold,  (u  atfidrm  JTBAtdu  (2  Pel.  ii. 
1);  used  hy  eccleAiaiitiCBl  writers  for  opinions 
deviating  from  the  true  Christian  faith;  (3)  a 
body  of  man  holding  a  partieuJar  opinion,  as 
(e.g.)  those  holding  particular  opinions  in  phi- 
losophy (Diog.  Laert.  i.  13  elc).  In  the  New 
Tettament  it  is  used  of  the  Sadducees  (Acts  v. 
17),  the  Pharisees  {lb.  it.  5,  and  perhaps  iivi. 
SX  of  the  Cbristian  ccmmnnity  (lb.  iiir.  5,  14  ) 


■irili.  2f ).     So  Constflntine  (Etncb.  71.  S.  i 
S$  21,  22)  speaks  of  the  church  u  4  ^ra 
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.... jeJ  hT  the  earlT  fathers  witi 

a  good  deal  of  Intituife  to  desi^ate  i.rttuii> 
which  adapted,  or  prafemed  to  ndopi,  ut 
Christian  element  whaleitr  (Burton,  B,a»itm 
Ltd.  p.  12);  10  the  Trullan  couDcil  {^  9i) 
appliea  tbe  woH  "heretic"  alike  to  tha>i:  Dh« 
were,  and  to  those  who  were  not,  reckuHd 
Christians  ;  but  it  is  generally  applied  to  raise 
who,  holding  the  leading  truths  of  the  £uth, 
deriate  in  tome  point  or  points. 

To  detine  heresy  is,  as  St.  Angngtine  sap  {[\ 
Baent.  Praef.),  "altogether  impossible,  or  st 
any  rate  most  difficult;"  and  when  tir^l  agkfd 
to  write  a  book  on  heresy  himself;  he  illnatntfJ 
tbe  dit^colty  by  pointing  out  {Ep.  23S,  ad  Qtoi. 
tiutt.)  that  Philattrini  bishop  of  Brescia,  in  hii 
book  of  heresiea,  enameratad  28  wbicJi  hal 
originated  among  the  Jews  before  Christ,  and 
128  aflerwarda,  but  that  EpiphaDius  of  Crpnu 
diacoTered  only  80  altogether.  But  he  is  carefal 
to  note  {Efot.  43)  that,  wbatcTer  be  the 
definition,  it  is  not  the  mere  fklseneaa  of  so 
opinion,  bat  tbe  spirit  in  which  it  is  held,  thai 
oons[itut«3  heresy  ;  they  who  do  not  defend  a 
wrong  opinion  in  an  obatinat«  temper  (peiliud 
nnimositate),  esperiaily  they  who  are  in  enw 
mainly  by  tbe  accident  of  birth,  are  not  to  ix 
reckoned  herellci.  With  whidi  aceoidi  tht 
common  definition,  that  heresy  is  "  prrliui 
defensio  dogmati*  eccletiae  uoiTeraalu  jodicis 
condemnsti.  See  Dtcrttum  Orat.  Can.  nil. 
qu.iii.c29ff.  Thelawoftheemparor  Arcadioi, 
dated  t,D.  395,  and  giTen  in  the  CmUx  Timd. 
(XVI.  T.  28),  ia  the  first  JegislatiTe  delSnitioa. 
"  Qui  Tel  IcTJ  argnmento  a  judicio  eatholiai 
religionis  et  traniite  delect!  faerint  detian.' 
which  is  modified  by  another  eipressiop  of  iht 
Arcadius  (fhde,  L  13,  I>e  I'ayanii), "  i{a 


1   which   Augustine   dwells  (Vja 


iL  tit.  i^ 


:.  22  ff.).     Van  tspen  i 


tion,  to  be  that  which  hoK  governeil  tbe  sul'- 
sefjuent  practice  of  tbe  church.  He  m-iintaigs 
its  soundness  as  a  deiinition,  bi^siuse  on  the  vne 
hand  it  nllows  DO  deriilion  whatever  from  the 
Catholic  creed,  and  on  the  other  lolentei  a 
reasonable  latitude  of-  speculation  by  taking  no 

stitute  the  canonical  offence  the  heresy  mast 
consist — i..  in  a  departure,  not  from  the  implied 
belief  of  Christianity,  but  from  that  which  the 
church  through  her  creeds  and  canons  has 
declared  to  be  a  matter  of  faith;  ii.,  the  error 
penistent  and  wilful,  and,  as  Aogostiae 
ut  (De  Civ.  Dei,  iviii.  51),  after  admo- 
iii.,  it  most  not  oiJy  be  suspected  t^t 
and  adjudicated  upon.  (Van  Eipca, 
Ju3  Eccl.  IIL  iT,  2 ;  Fl'eld,  Of  tht  Ctarci,  aL 
"  3,  4). 

i.  i.  The  cognizance  of  heresy  wna  Tested  ia 
tb'  biihopi  separately,  a*  well  as  oollecti'nlr. 
It  belongs  eiclusiTely  to  the  ipiritoal  oSka, 
sap  Ambrose  (Ep,  21),  addressing  the  emperor 
' lecide  on  matter*  of  daetiisa. 
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The  episcopate  was  held  to  be  one,  where  the 
foitn  was  coaceroed,  and  each  bishop  was  charged 
with  maintaining  it,  although  for  practical  con- 
venience his  government  extended  only  over  a 
single  diocese.  This  jurisdiction  granted  to  the 
bishop  in  matters  of  faith  appears  from  the 
power  possessed  by  him  in  the  ante-Nicene 
church  of  varying  the  expressions  of  the  creed 
in  use  in  his  diocese,  in  order  to  meet  prevailing 
heresies;  provided,  of  course,  that  the  fun- 
damental unity  of  the  faith  was  unimpaired ; 
instances  of  such  variations  are  given  in  Bing- 
naro,  Antiq,  11.  vi.  3.  The  reference  to  the 
relief  of  individual  bishops  as  a  standard  of 
Jojtnne  is  further  evidence  in  the  same  direction. 
Thus  Theodosius  in  a  rescript  quoted  in  Sozomen 
(//.  E.  vii.  4)  exhorts  his  subjects  to  keep  the 
faith  delivered  by  St.  Peter,  and  by  Damasus  of 
Home,  and  Peter  of  Alexandria.  Other  references 
of  the  kind  are  collected  in  Gothofred*s  com- 
mentary on  Codex  Theod,  xvi.  1,  d^  fide  Catholioa. 
It  was  an  exercise  of  this  authority  by  Gelasius 
bishop  of  Rome,  A.D.  492-6,  condemning  in  a 
decretal  epistle  the  writings  of  Faustus  the 
Semi-pelagian  archbishop  of  Riez,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  first  Roman  catalogue  of  forbidden 
btKvks.  Afler  the  empire  became  Christian, 
attempts  were  made  by  some  of  the  emperors  to 
arrogate  to  themselves  this  spiritual  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishops.  The  first  instance  of  the  kind, 
unless  the  laws  of  Theodosius  on  heretin  are  to 
be  regarded  as  such,  is  that  of  the  usurper 
bcuiiliscus,  emperor  of  the  East,  475-7,  who 
issued  an  encyclic  letter  condemning  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  and  laying  down  definitions  of 
faith.  An  example  followed  with  more  success 
bv  Justinian,  whose  edicts  on  doctrine  as  well  as 
discipline  obtained  acceptance  by  being  pro- 
mulgated through  the  patriarchs,  metropolitans, 
nod  bishops.  The  ecclesiastical  legislation  of 
Charlemagne  also  trenched  upon  the  same  pre- 
rogative ;  discussion  was  i)ermittcd  in  the  synods 
summoned  by  him,  but  the  emperor  reserved  the 
decision  to  himself,  uud  issued  the  decrees  in  his 
own  name.  But  no  ecclesiastical  authority 
superseded  that  of  the  bishops  till  a.d.  1204, 
when  two  Cistercian  abbots  were  sent  by 
Innocent  III.  to  the  south  of  France  to  inves- 
tigate the  Albigensian  heresy;  and  in  1231 
Gregory  IX.  "issued  a  commission  to  the  Domini- 
cans to  constitute  a  special  court  of  heresy ;  this 
Wiis  the  beginning  of  ihe  Inquisition.  (Van  Es])en, 
Jus.  Keel,  I.  xxii.  3.) 

ii.  The  general  power  of  each  bishop  to  defend 
the  faith  was  restricted,  in  dealing  with  an 
individual  heretic,  to  his  own  diocese.  If  the 
accused  was  one  of  the  clergy,  the  bishop  was 
required  in  the  African  church  to  take  neigh- 
bouring bishops  to  sit  with  him  (1  Cone  Carihag, 
c.  1 1 ;  2  Cone,  Carthag,  c  10) ;  but  this  rule 
was  not  confined  to  accusations  of  heresy.  With 
the  bishop  in  some  instances  sat  the  presbyters — 
whether  or  not  this  privilege  was  universally 
concrcded  to  them.  The  synod  of  Antioch,  A.O. 
204,  which  condemned  Paul  of  Samosata,  con- 
t;iined  presbyters  (Euseb.  H,  E,  vii.  28).  So  the 
Hr^t  condemnation  of  Anus  was  not  pronounced 
by  Alexander  bishop  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  319,  till 
h<f  had  summoned  the  presbytery  and  some  other 
hishops  to  hear  the  charge  (Epiphan.  Ha,:r,  69,  c. 
:;).  And  the  accusation  against  Pelagius  was  first 
'jearl  l.>efore  Jobo»  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  aiid  a 
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synod  of  his  presbyters,  a.d.  415.  If  objection 
was  made  to  the  decision  of  the  bishop,  an  appeal 
lay  to  a  larger  council,  either  of  the  province,  or 
finally  of  the  whole  church ;  instances  of  which  ara 
too  notorious  to  need  citing.  A  bishop  chained  with 
heresy  could  be  tried  only  by  a  synod  of  bishops. 
The  officer  charged  with  the  preliminary  inves- 
tigation is  designated  by  one  of  the  laws  of 
Justinian  {Novel.  137,  c  5).  "  If  any  clergyman 
is  accused  in  point  of  faith,  if  he  is  a  bishop  he 
shall  be  examined  before  his  metropolitan,  but 
if  he  is  a  metropolitan  then  before  the  patriarch." 

3.  The  penalties  attached  to  heresy  were  both 
ecclesiastical  and  civil. 

i.  By  ecclesiastical  law  an  obstinate  heretio 
was  excommunicated,  and  if  he  continued  con- 
tumacious, his  exclusion  from  church-member- 
ship was  made  more  rigorous.  The  6th  canon 
of  the  council  of  Laodicea  forbids  those  who 
continue  in  their  heresy  to  enter  the  house  of 
God.  But  this  exclusion  could  not  have  been 
universal,  for  the  4th  council  of  Carthage^ 
A.D.  398  (c.  84)  distinctly  prohibits  the  bishop 
from  preventing  Gentiles,  Jews,  or  heretics  from 
being  present  in  church  during  the  Missa  Cate- 
chumenorum  ;  and  the  council  of  Valentia,  a.d. 
524  (c  i.)  orders  the  gospel  to  be  read  before 
the  oblations,  so  that  heretics,  among  others, 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  [cf. 
Heathen].  Another  stigma  affixed  to  heretics 
was  the  rejection  of  their  evidence  in  any 
ecclesiastical  court  against  a  Catholic.  The 
Apostolical  Canons  (c.  74)  say  expressly  that  the 
evidence  of  a  heretic  shall  not  be  received  against 
a  bishop.  The  129th  canon  of  the  African  code 
also  mentions  heretics  among  other  infamous 
persons  whose  testimonv  was  inadmissible 
y4  Cone,  Carthag.  c.  96).  The  so-called  6th 
canon  of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381, 
guards  this  disability  from  abuse  by  confining 
it  exclusively  to  ecclesiastical  causes ;  if  a  heretic 
had  a  civil  cauhC  of  complaint  against  a  bishop, 
the  council  allowed  him  his  remedy;  but  the 
Justinian  code  deprived  him  even  of  this. 
Another  class  of  penal  enactments  was  directed 
to  the  protection  of  the  orthodox  from  the 
infection  of  heresy.  One  of  the  Apostolical 
Canons  (c.  45)  forbids,  under  pain  of  suspension, 
any  bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon,  to  pray  with 
heretics,  or  permit  them  to  officiate;  another 
(c.  63)  inhibits  either  clergy  or  laity  from  wor- 
shipping in  a  synagogue  of  heretics.  The  council 
of  laodicea  (c.  9)  would  not  permit  Catholics 
to  frequent  the  cemeteries  or  celebrations  of 
so-called  martyrdoms  of  heretics,  nor  (c  33) 
tolerate  any  devotions  with  them.  The  4  th 
council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  398  (c  71),  pronouncea 
the  assemblies  of  heretics  to  he  not  churches  but 
conventicles ;  and  (c  72)  prohibits  Doth  praying 
and  singing  psalms  with  them.  The  Spanish 
council  of  Lerida,  A.D.  523  (c.  13),  rejects  the 
oblation  of  any  who  has  presented  his  children 
for  baptism  by  a  heretic ;  this  must  mean,  not 
in  a  case  of  necessity,  where  it  would  be  admitted, 
but  deliberately.  (Bingham,  Aniiq,  XVI.  i.  4). 
Social  intercourse  with  heretics  was  also  pro* 
hibited.  **A  clergyman  must  avoid  both  the 
entertainments  and  the  society  of  heretics" 
(4  Cone.  Carthag.  c.  70;  1  Cone.  Totet.  c  15; 
1  Cone,  Turon.  c  8 ;  Cone,  Venet,  c.  3).  AugustixM 
relates  {Confess,  iii.  11)  that  while  he  was  a 
Manichaean  his  mother  would  n^t  sit  at  tlie 
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mine  tablo  with  him.  The  Gojndl  of  laodictti 
{c.  H2)  ibrbidfl  Christians  to  receive  the  Eoloqiab 
ot*  heretics,  nnd  also  (cc  10,  31)  to  intermarry 
with  them.  This  lost  prohibition  appears  to 
hare  been  universally  enforced  {Cone.  EUber, 
C  16;  Omc.  m  DruU.  c  72\  The  laws  of  the 
church  are  not  so  strict  as  the  civil  edicts  after- 
wards became  in  prohibiting  the  study  of  here- 
tical books ;  there  is  one  canon  (4  Cone,  Carthag, 
i.  16)  which  forbids  a  bishop  to  read  heathen 
authors  under  any  circumstances,  and  heretical 
ones  unless  time  or  necessity  require. 

\L  The  civil  proceedings  against  heretics  began 
with  some  edicts  of  Constantine  against  the 
Donatists,  a.d.  316 ;  but  a  much  more  extensive 
series  of  laws  was  enacted  by  Theodoeius  the 
Great  with  a  view  to  put  an  end  to  the  divisions 
of  the  church  arising  from  the  controversies  of 
the  4th  century,  and  to  enforce  uniformity  of 
belief  by  legal  penalties.  The  first  of  these  was 
passed  immediately  after  the  general  council  of 
Constantinople,  a.d.  381.  ^nd  between  that 
period  and  ▲.D.  394,  fifteen  other  such  edicts 
were  published.  A  further  law  was  enacted  by 
Honorius,  A.D.  408,  and  others  in  the  East  by 
Arcadius  and  the  younger  Theodosius,  and  others 
again  by  Justinian,  A.D.  529.  The  laws  are 
chiefly  contained  in  book  zvi.  tit.  v.  de  Eaereticit 
of  the  Theodosian  Code,  althoagh  a  few  are  to 
be  found  under  other  titles.  Here  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  give  a  bare  abstract  of  the  most 
severe  of  them.  Heretics  were  deprived  of  all 
offices  of  profit  or  dignity  in  the  state;  they 
could  neither  receire  nor  bequeath  property ;  no 
ciril  contract  with  them  was  binding ;  they  were 
fined,  banished,  subjected  to  corporal  punishments, 
and  even  sentenced  to  death.  Other  laws  were 
designed  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  heresy. 
>'o  heretical  assemblies  might  be  held,  nor  con- 
venticles bailt,  nor  clergy  ordained ;  their  books 
were  to  be  burnt  and  their  children  disinherited. 
These  edicts  were  not  directed  against  all  heretics 
indiscriminately,  bat  against  various  sects  which 
were  held  to  be  most  dangerous  to  faith  or 
morals.  From  the  account  of  Sozomen  (^H,  E. 
vii.  12),  they  were  intended  to  strike  terror 
rather  than  to  be  executed ;  but  heretics  were 
always  exposed  to  them,  and,  in  one  conspicuous 
instance,  the  most  severe  penalty,  that  of  death, 
was  inflicted  on  Priscillian  and  some  of  his 
adherents;  the  first  example  in  the  church  of 
•ay  one  being  put  to  death  for  his  opinions. 

4.  i.  The  admission  of  heretics  to  the  church 
b  closely  involved  with  the  controversies  of  the 
4th  century  on  the  validity  of  heretical  baptism 
[BAPTisif,  Iteration  of,  p.  172].  Their  bear- 
ing on  the  reconciliation  of  heretics,  and  the 
further  question  of  the  relation  in  which  the 
practice  of  anointing  converts  from  heresy 
stands  towards  the  rite  of  confirmation,  are 
discussed  in  Morinus  d$  Poenit,  is.  7-11). 
This  article  is  concerned  only  with  any  rites  or 
terms  of  admission  which  indicate  the  course  of 
canonical  discipline.  The  council  of  FJiberis 
(c  22)  appoints  ten  years'  penance  to  those  who 
had  deserted  the  &ith  and  afterwards  returned, 
with  a  proviso  that  if  they  had  lapsed  in  infancy 
they  should  be  receired  back  without  delay. 
Later  councils  (Cone.  Agath,  c.  60 ;  Cbnc  Epaon, 
c  29)  deprecating  this  severity,  reduce  the  term 
to  two  yean,  on  condition  that  the  penitent 
ieiU  tbrte  dayt  a  week  and  oomea  firtqntBilj  to 
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ehttrch.    Longer  penalties  were   ezactad  inm 
those  who  had  submitted  to  re-bApiism  anoag 
the  heretics,  the  earlier  practi«e  in  Uiis  too  bdag 
more  severe ;  the  1st  council  of  Valenee,  AJk  S74 
(c  3),  denies  communion  to  them  till  the  boor 
of  death,  that  of  Lerida,  ▲.!>.  523  (c  9%  only  far 
nine  years.    In  this,  howarar,  aa  in  other  poiats 
of  discipline,  much  was  left  to  the  discretioa  of 
the  bishop  {Cone,  Agaih,  c  60 ;    4  Oomc  AvnL 
c.  8).     In  general  the  practice  of  the  chnrdi, 
which  is  involved  in  some  obscurity,  appears  to 
have  been  to  admit  converts  without  any  actoaJ 
penance,  submitting  them  howerer  to  some  oat- 
ward  form  or  ceremonial  of  penitence  (ra6  imagmf 
poemtenUaej  Innocent :  Ep,  18,  ad  Alesan.  c  3^ 
A  letter  of  Gregory  the  Great  iEpitt,  iz.  61,  ai 
QiMriii.)  directs  that  those  who  had  once  beea 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the   Trinity  should 
be  received  by  imposition  of  hands,  which  vu 
the  Western  use,  or  by  unction,  which  was  tJut 
of  the  East,  or  by  a  profession  of  fiuth. 

Of  these  forms  of  reconciliation  that  by  inpo- 
sition  of  hands  was  the  earliest.  It  is  spoken  of 
by  Eusebius  (M,  E,  rii  2)  as  a  practice  which 
was  ancient  in  the  time  of  Stephen,  bishop  of 
Rome,  A.D.  253-7;  Cyprian  also  calls  it  the 
ancient  custom  in  his  time  {Ep,  71  ad  Qmnitm), 
It  was  prevailing  in  the  time  of  innocent  (£ff. 
2  ad  lictric.  c  8,  22  od  Epis.  Maomkm,  oc  4, 
5);  it  was  known  to  Augustine  (<l»  Bapt,  c 
Donai.  iii.  11,  ibid.  vL  15),  and  was  the  subject 
of  the  decrees  of  various  councils  (I  Ccme.  Ariid. 
c  8 ;  Cone,  Sicaen,  c.  8).  By  a  canonical  epistk 
of  Siricius,  bishop  of  Rome,  A.D.  384-98,  heretia 
were  to  be  admitted  by  imposition^  together  with 
invocation  of  the  Spirit.  But  the  statement  of 
Gregory  that  imposition  of  hands  was  the  Wcsten 
custom,  and  unction  the  Eastern,  is  only  partially 
correct.  Unction  was  in  use  in  both  the  Spanisk 
and  the  Gallic  churches  (1  Cone  Arautic,  c.  1 ; 
Cone.  Epaon,  c.  16),  and  it  is  likely  that  whea 
Gregory  wrote  he  was  referring  only  to  the 
principal  church  of  the  West,  that  of  Rome 
(Martene  de  JiU,  ui.  6). 

ii.  In  the  4th  century,  converts  from  some 
heresies  were  received  into  the  church  by  unction, 
with  formal  renunciation  of  their  errors  {Cvme, 
Laod,  c  7 ;  1  Cone  Constant,  c  7).  The  Trullaa 
council,  following  the  1st  of  Constantinople,  de- 
scribes the  manner  of  admission ;  ^  We  receive 
Arians,  Macedonians,  Novatians,  Quartodedmaas, 
and  ApoUinarians,  when  they  give  in  written 
forms  of  belief  (Ai/S^AAovs ;  for  instances  of  this 
pracUce  see  Soc  iT.  j&.  iv.  12,  Sox.  H,  E,  ui.  22X 
and  anathematize  erery  heresy  not  aeoozdiog 
with  the  mind  of  the  holy  and  apostolic  church ; 
sealing  (that  is,  anointing)  them  with  the  holy 
ointment  on  the  forehead,  and  eyes,  and  nostrils, 
and  mouth,  and  ears ;  and  as  we  seal  them,  we 
say,  *The  seal  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost'* 
The  Arabic  version  of  the  Nicene  canons  (c  31, 
Hardouin,  voL  L  p.  468)  has  another  form  of 
admission.  ''If  any  one  is  converted  to  the 
orthodoz  faith  he  must  be  received  into  the 
church  by  the  hands  of  the  bishop  or  presbyter, 
who  ought  to  instruct  him  to  anathematise  all 
who  oppose  the  orthodoz  fiuth  and  coatradid 
the  apostolic  church.  He  ought  also  to  anathe- 
matize Arins  and  his  heresy,  and  opcalr  and 
sincerely  profess  the  fidth.  After  thb  the  bishop 
or  priest  whose  office  it  is,  shall  receive  him  sad 
anoint  him  with  the  nnction  of  ChriflD,  tad  sign 
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!■  while  ■! 


praver  of  Dionytitu  th< 
(hall  b*  mode  tnmotlj 


AreopgitB,  nod  pni] 
to  God  foT  him,  >iid  th«a  he 
With  regaid  to  other  heroics,  th'e  oddq  of  ths 
Trulian  council  i]r«iid7  cited  pnxned*  to  mnliB 
the  following  proviiioni.  "About  the  Piiiill- 
■Diiti  the  Catholic  church  defines,  that  ihev  are 
to  be  haptized  anew;  but  ae  to  the  Eanomiaoi, 
who  baptiie  with  one  immeniou,  the  UoDtaaiits 
....  and  the  Sabelliaiu  ....  and  all  the 
other  heresiee  .  .  .  . ;  all  who  will  come  OTor 
to  orlhodoiy  IVom  these  we  receive  a*  conrerts 
rrom  jnganlim  (jii'EAAqrai);  and  the  firat  daf 
we  make  them  Chriatiaos,  the  eecond  catechu- 
meDi,  aod  on  the  third  daj  we  eiorciie  them, 
after  breathing  thrice  od  the  forehead  and  eaia 
[I^OSCISm]  ;  and  »  we  go  on  to  catechise  them, 
snd  cause  them  to  tarry  iu  the  chorch  and  lieten 
to  the  Scriptures;  and  theu  we  baptize  them. 
Aod  the  Uanicbaeans,  and  the  ValeatiniaDi,  and 
the  Marciouiles,  and  those  who  come  Trom  lach- 
like  heresies  must  gire  in  libelli,  and  anathema- 
tize their  own  heresj,  and  Nestorius  and  £utj- 
chea,  and  Dioecorns  and  Sererat,  and  the  other 
ringleaders  of  soch-like  hereeiee,  and  those  who 


hold  tl 


;   and  >a   they  may  b 


.  Holj 
ito  the 
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orthodoi  faith  from  the  heresies  of  Nest 
ICutTches,  the  church  appears  to  bare  been  satiilied 
with  a  solema  profession  of  faith  by  the  coovert. 
Thit  ii  fireqaentlj  insisted  upon  by  Leo  (£p}).  L 
G;  vi.  3;  ilr.  iiiii.  4>  Tbe  2ud  council  of 
Serille,  A.D.  618,  receired  in  this  form  at  iU 
twelfth  sitting  an  heteticnl  Syrian  bishop.  Tbe 
bishop  made  a  solemn  statement  of  his  errors  and 
of  the  truth,  and  cnnlirmed  it  with  an  oath.  In 
later  periodi  an  oath  beraune  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  ceremonial.  A  Roman  synod  under 
l«o  III.,  A.D.  793,  required  a  <«rtain  biehop 
Feliz  not  only  to  abjure  his  heresy  and  writ*  oat 

myiteries  to  obeerre  his  orthodox  profession;  he 
was  then  required  to  place  it  orer  the  body  of 
8t.  Peter,  and  swear  he  would  nerer  dare  repent 
his  heretical  opinions.  Cotelerios  (Apoit.  Gmit^ 
T.  13,  note)  prints  part  of  an  ancient  Kastem 
ritual  containing  a  form  of  renunciation  of  the 
Armeninn  heresy,  which  conclndee  with  the  fol- 
lowing imprecation :  "  if  I  make  thia  profeasioa 
with  hypocrisy,  or  return  lo  my  heresy  openly 
or  secretly,  may  all  calamities  orertake  me,  the 
dread  of  Cain  and  the  leprosy  of  Gehazi,  and  in 
the  world  to  come  may  1  be  anathema  and  cats- 
thema,  and  may  my  soul  be  sent  to  Satan  and 

i-.  The  form  of  adtniuion  in  use  in  tbe  East  in 
the  j:h  century  is  giren  by  Harinns  (ilir  Pomit. 
\\,  i)  from  a  Tery  ancient  Greek  Euchologion. 
Those  to  be  receirrd  must  fut  ten  or  fifteen 
(lays  and  prostrate  themselres  in  prayer  morning 
nnd  evening  like  the  Catechumens ;  they  may  then 
be  thought  worthy  of  the  orthodoi  faith  and  be 
initiated.  The  priest  is  to  bring  each  into  tbe 
Implistery,  and  say  to  him,  "Carae  N.  and  his 
doctrines,  and  those  who  ^ree  with  him,  Ibr  I 
renounce  faim  aO'i  every  heretical  doctrine,  aad  1 
beliere  in  the  holy  and  consobstantial  Triolty.' 
And  the  priest  shall  say  to  the  conrert  thrw 
times.  '■  I)n«t  thou  believe  m  ihi    holy  nod  «>•- 


nbd^tikl  Trinity  7"  nd  the  convert  shall  reply 
"I  do."  He  shall  then  kneel,  and  the  prie>t 
shall  lay  his  hand  npon  h\i  faesd  and  piny  an 
follows  ....  After  which  be  shall  anoint  him 
with  oil  with  the  same  form  as  if  he  wen-  a 
neophyte,  and  say  thia  prayer  .  .  .  The  convert 
may  then  communicate,  and  he  must  be  instructed 

but,  at  the  baptized  do,  persevere  for  seven  days, 
and  on  the  8th  day  wash  and  be  dismisvd. 

7%e  following  ezample  of  a  prayer  used  for 
tho«e  who  were  reconciled,  after  having  been 
rebaptized  by  heretic*,  is  from  a  ritnai  fonnd  at 
Toulouse,  at  Rheims,  and  In  Sicily:  "God  who 
restoreat  man,  msde  sfter  thine  own  image,  to 
that  which  Thou  hast  created,  look  down  in 
mercy  upon  this  Thy  servant,  and  whatever 
ignorance  and  heretical  perrerseuess  haa  crept  into 
him,  do  Thou  In  Thy  pity  and  goodness  pardoo. 
BO  that  any  wickedness  which  he  has  committed 
through  the  frand  of  the  devil  or  the  Iniquity  of 
the  AHan  fidsehood,  may  not  be  laid  to  his 
charge,  but  that  having  been  transformed  by 
Thy  mercy,  and  having  received  the  communion 
of  Thy  truth  at  the  sacred  altars,  he  may  b* 
restored  a  member  of  the  catholic  church." 

Heresy  as  a  canonical  oflence  is  dealt  with  by 
Van  F.spen  (Jui  Eocl.  Pnrs  ili.  tit  iv.  c  3). 
The  admission  of  heretics  to  the  church  is  a  very 
complicated  subject,  owing  to  the  endless  varieties 
of  heretical  sects.  See  Hartene  (de  RU.  iii.  6), 
Morinos  {Je  Poena.  Iz.  T-11),  Suicer  <t.v.  olfis- 
Tia^i),  and  Bingham  {Antlq.  XIX.  ii.).  A  list  of 
the  early  and  mediaeval  writers  on  heresy  is 
given  in  the  ptelitce  to  Burton's  Bampton  lectures 
on  fJereiiti  of  M«  Afottolic  Ajt.  [G.  M.] 

HEBETICAL  BAPTISM.  [Baptism,  Iter- 
ation OP,  p.  172.] 

HEBMAGOBAB,  biahop  and  martyr  under 
Nero  at  Aquileta,  with  Fortonatus  his  arch< 
deacon ;  commemorated  July  12  {Mart.  Horn. 
Vet.,  Adonis,  Ususrdi).  [W.  ?.  0.] 

HEHSIAS,  saint  (supposed  bishop  of  Phi- 
tippi);  commemorated  Hay  9  {Mart.  Ususriti, 
Ado  de  Fata.  Apoitolonim).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HEBBIEAS,  of  Comana,  ItpofulpTi'i  under 
Antoninus;  commemorated  Hay  31  {Cai.  £«- 
lani.).  [W.  F.  Q.] 

HtlBMELANDna,   abbot    in   Antron,   an 


and  oftt 


e  Ctci. 


.D.);  . 


(^art.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HEBMELLUS,  martyr    at  ConsUntinople ; 

commemorated  Aug.  3  ( Jfart.  Rom.  Krt,.  Adonia, 

Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HEBHENEGILDUB,   son   of  Leovlgildus, 

king  of  the  Goths,  martyr  In  Spain  (fSSe  A.D.)j 

commemorated  April  13  (MaH.  Adonia,  Usuxrdi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

HEBHENECTAE.    [Intkrfreter.] 

HEBHEB.    (1)  [Gaidb.] 

(1}  Saint  at  Harsetlles;  commemoratod  with 
Adrianns,  Uarcfa  1  (Jfort.  Hieron,,  Usuardi). 

(S)  0ns  of  the  seventy;  commemorated  with 
Agahui.  AsyncritUB,  Herodion,  Phlegon,  Rufus, 
April8<ai/..Sfi<inf.> 

(4)  Martyr  at  Rome(A.I>.  1 16);  c 
Aag.  as  (MaH.  Bedae,  Usuanli> 
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(6)  [ROSEBIOS  (7).] 

(6)  Exorcista,   saint  of  Retiaria;   commemo- 
rated Dec.  31  (MaH.  Usuardi).  [W.  P.  G.J 

HEBMITS.  Some  mediaeyal  writers  on 
monasticism  define  hermits  (eremitae)  as  soli- 
taries in  cells,  and  anchorites  (anachoretae)  as 
solitaries  without  any  fixed  dwelling  place; 
more  correctly  anchorites  are  solitaries  who 
have  passed  a  time  of  probation  as  coenobites,  and 
hermits  those  who  enter  on  the  solitary  life 
without  this  preparation  (Martene,  Beg.  Comm, 
Bened,  c  1 ;  hid.  De  Div.  Off.  it  15).  Generally 
the  word  ^  eremite  *'  includes  all  solitary  ascetics 
of  one  sort  or  another;  other  designations  of 
them  in  early  ecclesiastical  writers  are  iBXriraij 
iuricriralf  fAord(ovr9s,  ^i\6d€0i,  ^lAocro^Grrcs, 
Karttfyfidyoi^  riri  Dei,  renunciantes,  continentes, 
oellulani,  inclusi,  reclusi,  monachi,  &c. ;  and, 
later,  religiosi.  The  words  fAoyax^f  &nd 
IMvtumiplov  were  soon  transferred  from  the 
hermit  in  his  solitary  cell  to  the  coenobite  in  his 
community. 

The  asceticism  of  the  desert  was  among 
Christians  the  first  step  towards  the  asceticism 
of  the  cloister.  It  was  prompted  by  a  passionate 
longing  to  fly  from  the  world  to  escape  not 
merely  the  fury  of  the  Decian  or  Diocletian  per- 
secutions, but  the  contaminations  of  surrounding 
heathenism.  It  commended  itself  to  devout 
Christians  by  reasons,  which,  however  specious, 
really  contradict  and  cancel  each  other,  for  it 
seemed  at  once  a  refuge  from  spiritual  dangers, 
and  a  bolder  challenge  to  the  powers  of  darkness 
to  do  their  worst ;  at  once  a  safer,  quieter  life 
than  the  perilous  conflict  day  by  day  with  an 
evil  world,  and,  in  another  aspect,  a  life  of 
sterner  self-denial.  In  the  pages  of  its  pane- 
gyrists the  solitary  life  presents  itself  now  in 
one  and  now  in  the  other  of  these  irreconcileable 
phases,  according  to  the  mood  or  temperament  of 
the  writer.  It  may  be  replied,  that,  far  from 
being  either  more  heroic  or  more  free  from 
danger,  it  is  neither. 

Until  about  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  the 
more  austere  Christians  were  only  distinguished 
oy  such  epithets  as  ol  (nrovZaioi  or  ol 
4K\€KT6rtpoij  without  withdrawing  from  the 
society  of  their  fellows  (e.  g.  Euseb.  If.  E.  vi.  11 ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Hi/mU.  "Quis  Dives?"  n.  36). 
About  that  time,  Antony  and  Ammon  in  Egypt, 
and  Paul  in  the  Thebaid  led  the  way  to  the 
desert ;  and  their  example  soon  found  a  crowd  of 
imiUtors  (Socr.  H.  E.  iv.  23 ;  Soz.  H.  E.  i.  13, 
14;  Hier.  Ep.  22,  ad  EustocK),  In  Syria 
Hilarion,  in  Armenia  Eustathius,  bishop  of 
Sebaste,  in  Cappadocia  Basil  urged  on  the  move- 
ment. It  spread  quickly  through  Pontus,  lUyri- 
cum,  and  Thrace  westwards;  and  the  personal 
prestige  of  Athanasius,  an  exile  from  his  see, 
helped  to  make  it  popular  in  Italy  at  Rome 
(Niceph.  H.  E.  ix.  16 ;  Aug.  de  Op,  Man.  c.  23 ; 
Hier.  Ep.  16  ;  Epitaph.  Marcel).  But  the  soli- 
tary  life  never  found  so  many  votaries  in  Europe, 
as  in  Egypt  and  in  the  East ;  partly  because  of 
the  comparative  inclemency  of  the  climate,  and 
the  proportionate  need  of  more  appliances  to 
support  life,  partly  of  the  more  practical  cha- 
racter of  the  West. 

The  institution  of  I^uras  was  the  connecting 
link  between  the  hermitage  and  the  monastery, 
ia  the  later  and  more  ordinary  use  of  that  word. 
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Pafthomins  at  Tabenna  in    Upper    Egypt   ^ 
alreau^  begun  to  organise  a  commmuty  «f  her* 
mits,  by  arranging  that  three   should  oocapf 
one  cell,  and  that  all  who  were  near  eaoega 
should  meet  together  for  the  dailv  meal  (S^ 
H.E.  iu.  14;  PalUd.  Hist,  Laus.\'  The  moais 
of  Mons  Nitr.iM,  too,  near  the  Lake  Ifareotud 
though  many  of  them  in  separate  cells  (olc^lfuna 
fio^ax^Ka  fnropaJi^v^  rk  Kt AAia,  Sox.  H.  E,  vi  il) 
had  refectories  for  common  use,  chapels  in  their 
midst  for  common  worship  on  Satnrdayi,  Sun- 
days and  holy  days,  certain  presbyters  ai^Muated 
to  officiate  in  these,  and  certain   lay  <iffioen» 
(oeconomi)  elected  *  by  the  older  hermits  to  pro- 
vide for  their  temporal  wants,  such  as  they  were, 
and   to  transmit  their  scanty   alms  (disconis) 
derived  chiefly  from  the  sale  of  the  rush  mats 
which  they  wove  (Cass.  Inst,  t.  26,  40;  ColL 
iii.  1 ;  X.  2 ;  xviii.  5 ;  xxi.  9).     In  the  Tbc^isid  s 
hermit   named  Joannes   presided  over  a  large 
number  of  hermits  (Soz.  H.  E.  tL  2S,  29).    Oik 
of  the  first  **  Lauras,"  or  irregular  dusters  of 
hermits  dwelling  close  togeth^  was  at  Phsna 
near  the  Dead  Sea  in  the  4th  century;  aBoth«' 
was  founded  near  Jerusalem  in  the  next  otatorj 
by  Sabas  a  hermit  from  (Cappadocia,  under  the 
patronage  of  Euthjrmius. 

The  early  ecclesiastical  histories  teem  with  tkt 
almost  suicidal  austerities  of  the  more  celebntrd 
hermits.  Not  content  with  imposing  on  them- 
selves the  burden  hard  to  be  borne  of  a  lifeloa$ 
loneliness — for  even  without  any  vow  of  coo- 
tinuance  it  was  very  rarely  that  a  hermit  re- 
turned to  the  companionship  of  his  fellows— sad 
of  a  silence  not  to  be  broken  even  by  prarer, 
they  vied  with  one  another  in  devising  stM- 
tortures;  wandering  about,  almost  naked,  like 
wild  beasts;  barely  supporting  life  by  a  little 
bread  and  water,  or  a  few  herbs ;  only  allowiit[ 
their  macerated  frames  three  or  four  hours  sleep 
in  the  twenty-four,  and  those  on  the  bare  rock 
or  in  some  narrow  cell  where  it  was  impcwnbk 
to  straighten  the  limbs ;  counting  cleanlinea&  t 
luxury  and  a  sin;  maiming  themselves,  some-  i 
times  with  their  own  hands,  to  escape  beiB| 
made  bishops  by  force ;  and  shunning  a  moment's 
intercourse  even  with  those  naturally  dearest 
(Cass.  Inet.  v.  26,  40;  Coil.  ii.  6,  17;  Socr. 
H.  E.  iv.  23 ;  Soz.  H.  E.  vL  29,  34 ;  c£  Roswejd 
Vitae  Pair.  pass.).  It  was  only  in  the  decline  4 
this  enthusiasm  that  hermits  began  to  take  ap 
their  abode  near  cities.  The  "  fiither  of  hermits  " 
used  to  compare  a  hermit  near  a  town  to  a  fisk 
out  of  water  (Soz.  H.  E.  i.  13). 

Usually  the  hermit's  abode  was  in  a  cave,  or 
in  a  small  hut  which  his  own  hands  had  nidclr 
put  together  (Evagr.  U.  E.  i.  21) ;  but  some, 
like  the  "  possessed  with  evil  spirits  "  in  QtAMXt 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  had  their 
dwellings  in  tombs  (Theodoret.  Phihtk.  c  12); 
hence  they  were  called  fUfiopiToly  and  the  keeper 
or  superintendent  of  these  tombs  iht  fUftspo^iXai 
(Altes.  Ascetic,  i.  7).  Gthen  roved  about  inoes- 
santly,  to  avoid  the  visits  of  the  curious,  like  tke 
^  gyrovagi  *'  in  having  no  fixed  abode,  but  unlike 
them  in  keeping  always  alone  (Sulp.  Sev.  Did. 
de  Mon.  i.  9),  and  in  feeding  only  on  the  wiM  . 
herbs  which  they  gathered  [see  Bosci].  ^keis  J 
the  ^^Stylitae,"  aspiring  to  yet  more  utter  isoU-     ^ 


"  Hosplnlsnns  wrongly  speaks  of  the  jpresftyCsn  as  tikm 
elected  {De  Orig.  Jfcaacfc.). 
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?inn,  planted  themselves  on  the  summit  of  solitaiy  I 
eolumns.  Of  these  the  most  famous  were  the  I 
Simeon,  who  in  Syria  during  the  5th  century  i» 
said  to  have  lived  forty-one  years  on  a  tall  pillar 
the  top  of  which  was  barely  three  feet  in 
diameter  (Evagr.  H,E.  i.  13;  ii.  9;  Theodorei, 
FhilatK.  c  26) ;  his  namesake  who  followed  his 
example  in  the  6th  century  (Evagr.  H,E,  vi. 
22) ;  and  a  Daniel,  who  chose  for  the  scene  of  his 
austerities  a  less  dreary  neighbourhood,  a  suburb 
of  Constantinople  (Theodor.  Lect.  H.  E,  i.  32). 
Other  **stylitae"  are  mentioned  by  Joannes 
Moschus  {Prat  cc.  27,  28,  67,  129).  Thispecu- 
liar  form  of  eremitism  was  very  unusual  in 
Europe.  A  monk  near  Treves  in  the  6th  century 
tried  the  experiment  on  the  top  of  a  column 
rising  from  the  summit  of  a  cliff;  but  by  order 
of  the  bishop  soon  relinquished  the  attempt  on 
account  of  the  rigour  of  the  climate  (Greg.  Turon. 
Biat,  viii.  16). 

The  reverence  with  which  hermits  were 
popularly  regarded  led  to  their  aid  being  fre- 
quently invoked  when  controversies  were  raging. 
Thus  in  the  close  of  the  4th  century  Antony,  who 
IS  also  said  to  have  more  than  once  broken  the 
spell  of  his  seclusion  in  order  to  go  and  plead  the 
cause  of  some  poor  client  at  Alexandria  (Soz. 
JI,  E.  i.  13),  being  appealed  to  in  the  Arian  con- 
vict not  only  addressed  a  letter  to  the  emperor, 
but  made  a  visit  in  person  to  Alexandria  on 
behalf  of  Athanasius  (Soz.  ff.  E,  ii.  31 ;  Hieron. 
Ep.  33,  ad  Castruc.).  The  hermit  Aphraates 
boldly  confronted  the  emperor  Valens,  as  did 
Daniel,  the  later  of  the  two  pillar-hermits  of 
that  name,  the  emperor  Basiliscus  (Theodoret, 
N.  E.  iv.  23 ;  Theod.  Lect.  Collectan.  i.  32,  33> 
The  great  Theodosius  consulted  the  hermit 
Joannes  (Soz.  H,E.  vii.  22).  The  hermits 
near  Antioch  interceded  with  good  effect  when 
the  magistrates  of  that  city  were  about  to 
execute  the  cruel  orders  of  the  exasperated 
emperor  (Chrys.  Bomil.  ad  Ant.  xvii.).  But 
not  rarely  the  unreasoning  zeal  of  the  her- 
mits provoked  great  tumults ;  and  sometimes  in 
a  misguided  impulse  of  indiscriminating  pity  they 
endeavoured  by  force  to  liberate  criminals  con- 
demned by  the  law.  Nor  were  their  sympathies 
always  on  the  side  of  the  orthodox.  When 
Theophilus  of  Alexandria  denounced  the  error  of 
the  Anthropomorphitae,  almost  all  the  Saitic 
5nonks  wf>re  fiercely  incensed  against  him  as  an 
atheist  **  in  their  simplicity  **  as  Cassian  adds, 
(Cass.  CW/.  X.  2). 

On  the  comparative  excellency  of  the  eremitic 
or  of  the  coenobitic  life  there  has  been  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  writers  who  extol 
asceticism ;  the  same  writer  inclining  now  to  the 
solitary  life,  and  now  to  the  life  in  a  community, 
as  he  views  the  question  from  one  side  or 
smother.  Sozomen  calls  the  eremitic  life  the 
**  peak  of  philosophy  "  {H.  ^.  vi.  31  >  Chrysostom 
and  Basil  speak  to  the  same  effect  (Chrys.  Ep,  1 ; 
Bas.  Ep.  ad  Chilon.),  But  Basil  in  the  rule  for 
monks  ascribed  to  him  commends  the  coenobitic 
life,  as  more  truly  unselfish,  more  rich  in  oppor- 
tunities both  for  helping  and  for  I'eing  helped 
(^Reg.  c.  7 ) ;  and  so  speaks  his  friend,  Gregory  of 
N»2ianza  {Orat.  21).  Jerome,  with  all  his  love 
of  austerity,  cautions  his  fnend  anrf  pupil  against 
ihe  dangers  of  solitude  (^Ep.  4,  ad  Hutiic.y. 
AugURtine  praises  hermits ;  and  yet  allows  that 
0Mfiobit4«  have  a  more  unquestionable  title  to 
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veneration  (De  Mor,  Eod.  c  31).  Oassian  often 
apeaks  of  hermits  as  having  climbed  to  the  summit 
oif  exoellence  (e.g.  Inst,  v.  36 ;  CoiL  xviii.  4) ; 
at  other  times  he  deprecates  the  solitary  life  as 
not  good  for  all,  and  as  beyond  the  reach  of 
many ;  and  he  relates  how  a  devout  monk  gave 
up  the  attempt  in  despair,  and  returned  to  his 
brother  monks  {Coll.  xix.  2,  3 ;  xxiv.  8). 

It  was  from  the  first  very  earnestly  enjoined 
by  the  leaders  of  asceticism,  that  none  should 
venture  on  so  great  an  enterprise  as  the  solitary 
life,  without  undergoing  probation  as  a  coenobiU 
(Hieron.  Ep.  4  ad  Hust. ;  Cass.  Inst.  v.  4.  36 ; 
ColL  xviii.  4 ;  Joan.  Clim.  SccUa^  iv.  27).  Bene- 
dict compares  the  hermit  to  a  champion  ad- 
vancing in  front  of  the  army  for  single  combat 
with  the  foe,  and  therefore  insists  on  his  proving 
himself  and  his  armour  beforehand  {Reg.  c.  1). 
Councils  repeatedly  enforce  this  probationary  dis- 
cipline (Cone  Venet.  ▲.D.  465,  c.  7  ;  Cof*c.  Tolet. 
iv.  A.D.  633,  c.  63;  vii.  A.D.  646,  c.  5;  Cone. 
Trull.  A.D.  692,  cc.  41, 42).  The  permission  of  the 
abbat  was  required  (Snip.  Sev.  bial,  i.  5),  some- 
times, also,  the  consent  of  the  brethren  (Martene* 
Comm,  in  Reg.  Ben.  c.  1)  and,  sometimes  of  the 
bishop  {Cone.  Franco/.  A.D.  794,  c.  12).  The 
length  of  this  period  of  probation  varied  (Mart.o.«. 
cf.  Isid.  De  IHv.  Off.  ii.  15).  Even  those  who 
most  admired  the  hermit-life  fenced  it  round 
with  prohibitions  as  a  risk  not  lightly  to  be 
encountered. 

The  civil  authorities  were  naturally  jealous  of 
this  subtraction  of  so  many  citizens  from  the 
duties  of  public  life.  Theodosius  ordered  all 
those  who  evaded  their  public  responsibilities  on 
pretence  of  asceticism  to  be  deprived  of  their 
civil  rights  unless  they  returned  to  claim  them 
{Cod.  Theodoa.  xii.;  Tit.  1;  Lex  63);  and  it 
was  forbidden  for  slaves  to  be  admitted  into  a 
monastery  without  their  masters'  leave  {Cone, 
Chalc.  A.D.  451,  Act  xv.  c.  4).  In  Western 
Europe  Charles  the  Great  decreed  that  all  her- 
mits infesting  towns  and  cities  for  alms  should 
either  return  to  their  hermitages  or  be  shut  up  in 
monasteries.  By  the  law  of  the  Eastern  church 
a  bishop  who  became  a  hermit  was  ip$o  facto 
deprived  of  his  office. 

It  was  not  unusual,  particularly  in  the 
monasteries  of  Provence  and  Languedoc,  for  one 
of  the  brethren  most  advanced  in  asceticism  to 
be  immured  in  a  separate  cell,  sometimes  under- 
ground, always  within  the  precincts,  as  an  inter- 
cessor for  the  monastery  (Menard,  Observ.  Crit. 
m  Bened.  Anian.  Cod.  Regul.  ii.).  After  a  solemn 
religious  ceremony  the  devotee,  thus  buried 
alive  bv  his  own  consent,  was  left,  with  no  other 
apparel  than  what  he  was  wearing,  to  end  bb 
da]r8  alone.  The  doorway  was  walled  up,  or  the 
door  nailed  to  and  sealed  with  the  bishop's  ring, 
whose  consent,  as  well  as  that  of  the  abbat  and 
chapter,  was  requisite.  Only  a  little  aperture 
was  left,  not  such  as  to  allow  the  inmate  to  see 
or  be  seen,  for  letting  down  provisions  to  him 
(Menard,  «.  «.).  These  '*  inclusi  "  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  aged  or  sickly  monks, 
allowed  separate  cells  because  of  their  inBrmities 
(Cass.  Tnst.  ii.  12;  Cone.  Agath.  c  38).  [See 
HE8TCHA8TAK.]  The  rule  "for  solitaries^  of 
Grimlaicus,  probably  a  monk  in  or  near  Metz 
about  the  end  of  the  9th  century,  seems  in- 
tended not  for  a  separate  order,  but  for  these 
**  inclusi "  generally  (Bened.  Anian.  u.  8,\     a 


»  s  chancteriatir  d'IT«r«n«  bntwcen  A^atlc 
«ad  EaiDpcHD  ucetiriim,  (imt  th<  «r«init««,  or 
iattt  moDki  or  tbt  out  find  their  wutfrn 
eooDtcrpiirt  In  ulitsrieg  within  the  preciDCti  of 

A«  might  be  eipected  forobriouB  reiwonj  there 
turn  been  few  fcmale  herraiti.  Grrggty  or 
Toan  iDealloiu  k  duo  of  the  conTent  of  Ste. 
Croii,  Pol  tier),  who  retired  to  b  hermitage  hj- 
penniulon  of  th«  abbeH  Riuleguiida  {H-it.  Ti. 
29).  DiiMlly  tbeM  femnle  tolitarie*  had  their 
celli  In  cloM  contiguity  to  the  wnll  of  >  church 
<.i-offlmon«iterr(M.rtene,r.i.). 

[Bee  further  iloewejdi)  Vitat  Palnm,  Ant- 
Ttrpiu,  1S2S;  Hospiniuon  Dt  Monacha,  Tigur. 
I60B;  Middendorpii  Origauun  jUacAorriaruni 
Sglva,  Col.  Agiinp.  1615 ;  Aotoo.  Didio.  Alt«- 
KrTMAKttki>n,y<a:.l67*;  Riagh^m't  Origaiet 
Eeclaiaitieae  (Bk.  Tii.)  Load.  1B40.  See  alio 
AaOEncux  in  thia  Dictionsry,  Ahtokt  (St.)  &c. 
1b  tlia  DJctfcDBrr  of  Chriatiui  fiiognphj.] 

[f.  G.  S.] 

HEBHOOENEB.    (1)  [Peieb  (S).] 
(S)  [Ralata.] 
(S>[EvoDiDa(l).l 

(4)  [EV0DD8.] 

(5)  [Euooimirs.] 

(6)  [DoaiTM  (10).]  [W.  F.  G.] 
HEBHOGBA.TEB.    [HEBitoiAin.] 
HEBM0LAU8,    preibrter   of    NlcomedU, 

hf»iiiifTvs,  A.D.  304  ;  commemorttsd  with  the 
brother!  HerDempn*  and  Uermogratu,  JqIt  27 
(Jfort.  Aom.  Vtt^  Adonit,  Utuarai);  and  Julj 
23  (CSit  £y,ani.).  [W.  7.  G.] 

HEBHYLUS,  muijT  with  Stntonicni; 
(t31S  A.D.)  commemorated  Jan.  13  (Cat.  £y 
»on(.).  [W.  F.OJ] 

HERNGHPUS.    [Hebmouui.] 

HERODION.    [Herhes  (3).] 

HESON,  or  HBBOS.  (I)  Bi.hop  of  An- 
tioch,  BQccrHOT  to  lj;natini :  "Katill*,''  Oct.  17 


(» 


uaidi). 


(9)  [DioecoacR  (3).] 

(S)  [Hebicu&es.] 

HEETPOBD,  CODNCIL  OF  (JJeml/ordiae 
CtmciliiuH).  Heldat  Hertford  A.r>,  673,  3epLS4; 
all  tha  bishope  of  the  Anglo-Saian  cbnrcfa  then 
liTing,  ocept  Winl,  the  limonincal  hi*hop  of 
London,  being  present  in  panon  or  by  depaty 
(Haddan  and  Stabbi'  Comcib  omI  Doctanent;  iii. 
121,  note),  Archbtihop  Theodore,  who  bad 
aammoned  them,  recited  ten  canoDi  from  a  boolc. 
In  all  prahabiiitf  the  collectioo  of  Dioofsiaa 
Eiigniu  from  their  being  nil  fonod  there,  to 
which  all  aubacrlbed  (,1b. ;  comp.  Uonsi  li.  137). 
[E.  S.  Ff.] 

HBBUDFOBDENSB  CONCILIUH. 

yiERTTDBD,  CODHCIL  OF.] 

HB8YCHASTAB  ('Hin'x»rT>0-  Etjmo- 
oglcally  a  term  eqniTalant  to  "  qaietiita."  It 
wa»  applied  to  those  member)  of  a  monastery 
who  were  alluwed  to  hare  separate  calls  within 
the  predncU  that  their  mediutions  might  he  un- 
mterrnplcd.  (Blag.  Orig.  Eccln.  VII.  ii.  14; 
Menanl  on  Bened.  Aniau.  Ccmconi.  Remd.  c.  29 : 
*l  JiUtiDian  Nonett.    5,    33.)     Riddle,  howerer. 


(Chr.  Autiq.  VII.  TiLX  takea  Has  ■  AtAgaxti^M 
monks  bound  to  dleuce ;  and  So  ocr  I  Tlca 
Ecda.')  aa  meaning  anchoritea,  ■Itoonga  IM 
passage  which  he  quotes  from  Baisamon  (li 
Cone  Nic.  II.  A.D.  787)  diitiDgnishes  Hetl- 
chasteiia  from  "moaasteria"  and  the  cells  t^ 
"anachoretae."  In  the  14th  century  it  «v 
applied  to  the  myttics  of  Hoont  Athos  iUtni% 
Seal-Encj/Uop.  ».  t.).  [L  G.  S.J 

KESTCHIUS,   ESICHTOS   or   ESICntft 

(1)  Biahopand confessor atCircesium(saecL): 
commemorated  with  Enphnuius,  Indileciiu,  Se- 
cnndos,  Tesiphon,  and  Torqnatus,  Hay  15  (JTsl 
Bern.  Vet^  Adonis,  Usoardi}. 

(S)  Usrtyr  at  Hesia;  commemorated  Joarlj 
(Mart.  Soai.  Vet.,  Adonis,  nanardi).   [W.  F.  G.] 

HETAEBIAE  (froipfu)  were  ongiull; 
political  ctubs',  bat  the  won]  came  to  ligniiy 
any  association  of  tnen  for  objects  not  rcco^ised 
by  the  hiw.  Thai  Trajan  (Plinii  Epiil.  x.  3t 
[il.  43p  WHS  unwilling  to  sanction  s  compsat 
(collegiam)  of  firemen  at  Kicomedia.  becaoat  i« 
had  found  that  in  that  district  such  companiei 
were  liable  to  degenerate  into  hetaeriae  ;  and  ii 
was  aa  hetaeriae  that  the  aasembliea  of  the 
Christians  became  objects  of  suspicion  to  tb« 
atate  (_Ib.  x.  96  [ai.  97],  $  7),  ud  so  penecatd 
(Angoeti,  ff<nidbuc/i,  L  40).  [C] 

HBTEBODOXY.    [Hebebt.] 

HEXAP8ALHUB  (It^^oA^f).  By  thii 
name  are  denoted  iii  onTarylng  Palms,  wbidi 
are  aald  daily  in  the  Greek  office  of  lauds  (>t 
tfSpor).  They  an  Pes,  iii^  iiiril.  (iiiTiii]t 
Iiii.  (liiii,),  liHTii,  (liixviii.X  cii.  (diL),  aliL 
(citiiL)  They  occur  near  the  beginning  of  tk 
ofEcs;  and  are  introduced  by  the  clause  "GIbtt 
to  God  in  the  Highest,  aiid  on  earth  paaet. 
good  will  among  men,"  and  by  the  Terse  "  Tb« 
shalt  open  my  lips,  0  Lord,  and  my  month  sksll 
show  thy  prsise.'"  After  the  finit  three  PsaliB 
are  said  the  priest  comes  out  from  the  bemi,aBd 
while  the  last  thru  are  being  said,  recites  Ihi 
twelve  nonu'i^  pragerl  (ti^  tmlirii  tix") 
secretly  before  the  icon  of  oor  Lord.  Thtr  in 
concluded    with     three    AlMuiat;    and    thnt 

HEZEKIAH,  the  king  of  Jodah ; 
rated  Nahaaaa  4=July  28  {Cat.  BOiop.). 

[W.  F.  C] 
HIBEBNICA.     CONCILU.       [Ibelaki^ 

he  word  x".*^***" 
means  primarily  "  to  be  atorm-tuaed '  (A:ti 
i»Tii.  18).  Thence,  by  a  natural  meupbor.  it 
paaaad  on  to  the  tempest  of  the  son).  Tbu 
Cbrysottom  (Jfam.  Iiii.  tN  Hatl.)  aaya  that  tbi 
mind  of  a  man  who  bat  many  artificial  wuti  ti 
atorm-toeted    (xitl^ttatai).      Compue    Jsmv 


unnatural  c 
lepera,  to  be  placed  at  public  pmyer  among  the 
storm-tossed  or  storm-beaten  (fit  r.-i  x'W»- 
fiirovi  wtx'irfm).  This  is  rendered  ia  iw 
"  Veraio  Priaca,"  "cum  eis  qni  tempeitatea 
pitiautnr  orar* ;"  by  IMonysiiu  Eiigub).  **  ialti 
eoa  onire  qoi  apiriln  periclitsotor  nDmando;" 
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■ire  energnmeai  iDlelligaDtnr],"  To  ths  uini 
effect  Mania  of  Bnga  (CoUict.  Can.,  c  81), 
"  inter  d»moDio«oi  onire.''  The  UM  of  the  nori 
in  the  ClemrntiDO  liturgy  (Cbiuft.  Apoat,  Tlii.  IS, 
§  20) — rapaioAavfiir  irt  brip  Tvr  xiinA^oiAiwutv 
iti  ToD  LUorpioi)— iDikei  it  ilmoat  certaiB  thit 
*he  xf'fCiff'Vi  or  Iliemant&>.tre  identical  with 
the  Energnmeni  or  Dehoniacs,  who  had  ■  ipectal 
place  asfligned  them  ontaide  the  charch  proper, 
whether  ia  the  porch  or  in  the  open  air. 
(Suicer'a  Thaaunit,  a.  y.  XtW(a^ui;  Van 
tsiwn,  Jut  Ecd.  lii.  132 ;  ed.  Colon.  1777).  [C] 

HIERAP0L18,  COUNCILS  OF.  (1)  a.d. 
1 7 J,  Dl  twentj-ili  biihspa,  under  i  ta  biihop,  Apol- 
liDarina,  againat  the  erron  ofHontanai,  which 
gave  rli«  to  a  Kct  called  from  the  proTioce  in 
which  It  originated,  and  In  which  Hienpolia  wu 
Bituated,"Cataphc;gei"(Maiui,L691-4>  Eoie- 
bius  has  prcMrred  eitracti  from  a  work  written 
hy  Xpollinariua  himaelragainit  tbem  (t.  16). 

('2)  a.D.  443,  under  Stephan,  iti  metropolitan, 
when  Sabinianiu  waa  ordained  Biahcp  of  Perrhe 
instead  of  Athanasius,  deposed  at  Antioch  under 
Uomnns  the  year  hefore.  Later,  Athanaiius  waa 
aadria.  But  the 
k-o.  ibl,  deciding 
binianui,  refarrftd 
the  final  adjudication  of  the  queition  to  Uaiimua, 
bishop  uf  Antiocb,  and  a  aynod  to  be  held  by  him 
within  tight  monthg  to  enquire  into  th<  charge) 
SroughtagaiDitAthanaiiUB.  Should  the j  not  have 
been  made  good  by  then,  he  waa  to  regain  his  aee, 
and  Saliiulanu)  to  be  allonad  a  penaion.  (Manit, 
Ti.  4fi5-6  ;  and  then  TiL  313-58.)     [E.  S.  yf.] 

HIEBAHCHY.  1.  The  word  le^fxl'  ^^ 
Doles  properly  a  lUward  or  praaidant  of  >acr«d 
riles  (Bockh,  Intcrip.  L  T49).  By  Christian 
writers  it  is  ocouionally  nsed  to  designate  a 
UlSKOP  (p.  210>  Thus  Uaiimua,  commenting 
on  the  EccietiatUcal  Hierarchy  of  the  PsendcH 
llionyuns,  says,  "icaAstv  fItaSii'  UpifX^'  "'''' 
^wiffK^Tovt,'*  he  commonly  calls  the  biabopa 
iitrarc/a  (Suicer'a  T/umina,  a.  t.).  Hence  the 
word  Itpapx^  came  to  deaiguate  the  order  of 
oiahops.  biuehaui,  howeier  (Anl.  111.  L  6), 
cnDsidtrs  the  bieratchy  of  PBeudo-Diouyiius  to 
Include  biahopi,  priests,  aad  deacons,  quoting 
Hatliar'*  H^tiuio  Hieranh.  Eccl.  tlib.  i.  c  3; 
lib.  iii.  sec  ii.  cc  1  and  ^). 

'i.  In  a  wider  Mnso,  the  word  Hierarcby  is 
taken  to  inclnd*  the  whole  series  of  the  orders 
at  ministry  in  the  Christian  church.  See 
JllSKOP,   OltDKRa.  [C.] 

UUCRATEEON.    [Beha.] 
UIICKEMIAS.    (1)  [Jkkemiah.] 

(2)  [PtTKB  (9>] 

(3)  [E;K.tUNM(4).] 

HIERIUS.  presbyter  at  Aleiandria  in  the 
time  nfiim  eniperor  I'hilip;  eonimemorated Not. 
4[ifar(.«cm.rrt.,Adoni»,U»uardi).    [W.F.Q.] 

HIEBONYMUS.  (1)  PresbyterCt4a0i.D.)i 
deposition  at  Bethlehem  Judah,  Sept.  30  {Mart. 
Horn.  Vtt..  Hieron.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  UsaaTdl> 

(S)  With  ANTHEmtn,  commtmontod  Sept.  26 
(Cal.  Armcn.}.  fW.  F^O.] 

HIEROSOLYMITANA       COKCIUA. 

fJiWDBAUUI,  COUKClLa  Of.] 


HIBB0THEU8,  bishop  of  Athena-,  coduii»> 
morated  OcL  4  (CU.  Bytmt.).  [W.  F.  Q.] 

HIEBUBOIA.    [LirnBQT,] 

HILARIA.    (1)  [EuMEHU.1 

(I)  Wife  ofCiandiu^  the  tribune;  martyr 
with  Clnudiui  and  their  two  sons,  Jason  and 
Hauma,  and  UTenty  soldiers,  under  Nutneriau; 
commemoratnl  Dm.  3  (Mart.  Son.  Yet.,  Adonis, 
Uaaardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

UILABINUB,  monk  at  Ostia,  martyr  under 
Julian:  "Paajio,"  July  IB  {Mart.  Som.  Vet., 
Bodae,  Adonis,  U>unrdi>  [W.  f.  0.] 

HILARION.  (1)  The  younger  (J  nilf),A.D. 
845 ;  conunemorated  March  28  and  June  6  (<Jai. 
Bymmt.-). 

(S)  The  Great  (J  )i^7«i>>  Holy  Father,  a.d. 
333  ;  commemorated  Oct.  21  (Jfnrl.  Son.  Vet., 
Hieron.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi,  OU.  BytamL). 

())  Commsmoratwl  Nor.  19  (Col.  Georg.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EILABItrS,  or  HILABY.  (1)  Bishop  ol 
Poitiers  and  confenor  <t3«9  A.D.);  comineiai>- 
rated  Jan.  13  (JfoH.  Aom.  Vrt.,Adonis,  Usuardi); 
deposition  Jan.  13  (Jfort.  Bedaa,  Hieron,). 

(»)  Bishop  of  Aquileia  (t28S  a.d.);  martyr 
with  Tatian  the  deacon,  Kelii,  Largna,  and  Diony- 
liui;  commemotnted  March  16  (J/art.  Usuardi). 

(S)  Bishop  cfArles  and  coureiM)r(t44S  A.D.)- 
coramemotsted  May  5  (Jforl.  Adonis,  Usunrdi). 

(4)  Martyr  with  Proclua,  A.&.  106 ;  comme- 
morated July  12  (CW.  Byiant.y 

(5)  The  pops  (t467  A.D.)}  cammemonited 
Sept.  10  {ilart.  Usuardi). 

(S)  Martyr  with  Florentiaua  at  Semur;  com- 
memoratod  Sept.  27  (ifort.  Uiuaidi). 

(7)  Bishop  and  confessor  in  Oaralb  [Oerandaa 
in  Langaedoc];  commemorated  OcL  25  (Mart. 
Usuardi).  [W.  K.  Q.] 

HIPPO,      COUNCIL     OF.      [Ai-bicah 

COUNCIU.] 

HIPPOLYTUS,  Romanos,  martyr  at  An- 
tiocb, Upt/jAfm,  A.D.  269  :  "  Pa»io,"  Jnn.  <tO 
iMart.  Horn.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi,  CjI.  Bg- 
tanf.);  Revelatio  corporis,  Jakabit  6  =  Jan.  31 
(Co/.  Ethiop.).  [W.  F.  Q.] 

HIBGLINQ.  Thaflightorththireliug  from 
the  woir,  ai  contrasted  with  the  form  of  oar 
Lord  standing  in  the  door  of  the  riie^fold  pre- 
parwl  to  defend  His  Bock,  ii  bMatifiilly  carred 
on  tb*  Brascian  casket,  5tb  or  ftb  ceulDry. 
(Westwood,  FktiU  Itoru  Qatt,  p.  36,  no.  93.) 
[K.  St.  J.  T.] 

HIRMOLOOION.  An  office  book  in  the 
Greak  church  consisting  mainly  of  a  collectim  of 
the  Birnoi;  but  coatainlne  bLio  a  few  othei 
(bnna.  f"-  -J-  H,] 

HIBHOS  ((lf>f4Ji).  The  Omona,  which  form 
so  important  a  part  of  '.ha  Greek  uflicea,  are 
divided  into  nine  odet,  or  practically  into  eight, 
as  the  second  is  always  omitted.  Kach  wfe  con- 
sists of  a  Tarying  Dumber  (three,  four  or  (ire  are 
the  numbers  most  Irequently  found)  of  troparia, 
or  abort  rhythmical  atrophea,  each  formed  on  the 
model  of  one  which  precedes  the  ode  ;  andwhii^h 
la  called  th*  Hinan.  The  Hirmot  is  otnally 
iadapandaBt  of  th*  Mtr,  though  containinj  a  rtfor- 
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ence  to  the  subject  matter  of  it;  sometimes  ' 
however  the  first  troparion  of  an  Ode  is  called  the 
IJirmos.  It  is  distinguished  by  inverted  commas 
("  *')  in  the  office  books.  Sometimes  the  first 
words  alone  of  a  JStrmos  are  given,  and  it  is  not 
unfrequently  placed  at  the  end  of  the  ode  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  name  is  considered  to  be 
derived  from  the  Hirmos  drawing  the  Tropcofii 
atler  its  model ;  t.e.  into  the  same  rhythmical 
arrangement.  [H.  J.  U.] 

HISPALENSIA  CONCILIA.  [Seville, 
Councils  of.] 

HISPANUM  CONCILIUM.  Held,  a.d. 
793,  at  some  place  in  Spain,  under  Glipand,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo ;  from  whom  the  document 
criticised  in  the  letters  despatched  to  Spain  from 
Frankfort  emanated  (Mansi,  xiii.  857 ;  com  p. 
865  and  sqq.).  [£.  S.  FC] 

HOLIDAYS.    [Festivals.] 

HOLY  I  HOLY  I  HOLY  I    [Sanctus.] 

HOLY  OF  HOLIES.  In  instituting  a 
parallel  between  the  arrangements  of  the  Jewish 
Temple  and  that  of  a  Christian  church,  the 
Bema  or  sanctuary  of  the  church,  containing 
the  altar,  was  naturally  held  to  correspond  with 
the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  Temple  (rh  Sryiov  r&r 
kyivp),  and  was  frequently  called  by  that  name. 
But  with  the  Nestorians  the  **  Holy  of  Holies  " 
IS  not  the  sanctuary,  but  a  small  recess  at  the 
east  end,  into  which  not  even  the  priest  enters, 
conUiining  nothing  but  a  cross  (Neale,  Eastern 
Churchy  pp.  177,  189,  quoting  £therege,  Syrian 
Churches,  p.  109).  [C] 

HOLY  BREAD,    [b-ulooiae,] 

HOLY  OIL.    [0I^  Holy.] 

HOLY  PLACES.  I.  By  this  phrase  were 
understood,  in  the  first  three  or  four  centuries 
after  Christ,  chiefiy,  if  not  exclusively,  the 
scenes  of  our  Lord's  nativity,  death,  resurrection, 
and  ascension.  Of  these,  therefore,  we  will 
speak  first.  In  212,  Alexander,  the  friend  of 
Origen,  *^  made  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  for  the 
sake  of  prayer  and  investigation  of  the  places  " 
(riav  riwatv  laropiaty  Euseb.  Eitt,  Eocles,  1.  vi. 
c.  11).  St.  Jerome  {De  Vir.  Ulustr.  cap.  Ixii.) 
says  that  he  was  drawn  thither  *'  desiderio  sancto- 
rum locorum."  If  this  was  the  motive,  and  there 
is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  it,  Alexander  is  the 
first  on  record  whom  religious  feeling  drew  to 
those  hallowed  spots.  Origen  himself  seems  to 
have  carried  with  him  to  the  Holy  Land  more 
of  the  spirit  of  a  learned  and  devout  traveller  of 
our  own  day.  He  was  in  Palestine  in  216  on  a 
rather  short  visit.  In  231,  he  began  a  residence 
of  some  duration  at  Caesarea,  in  that  country, 
and,  after  an  absence  of  uncertain  length,  in  238 
he  opened  a  catechetical  school  there.  He  must, 
therefore,  have  known  the  Holy  Land  well,  and 
his  writings  show  it;  but  it  is  instructive  to 
observe  how  he  uses  his  knowledge.  In  one 
passage,  as  a  critic,  he  expresses  his  conviction 
that  '*  Bethabara,"  not  <'  Bethany,"  ought  to  be 
the  reading  in  St.  John  i.  28,  "  as  he  had  been 
in  the  places,  on  a  search  after  the  footsteps  of 
Jesus  and  his  disciples,  and  the  prophets"  (Cbm- 
mtnt,  in  Ev.  Joann.  tom.  vL  §  24).  In  another 
worky  writing  against  an  unbeliever,  about  247, 


he  Alleges  tb  i  care  of  Bethlehem  aa  a  piece  ti 
evidence.     It  iny  one  desire  farther  pn«.f  thaa 
Scripture  aflords  of  oar  Lord's   birth  in  tiut 
place,  **  the  cave  is  shown  where  He  was  bora, 
and  the  manger  in  which  He  waa  swaddled ;  ud 
that  which  is  shown  is  widely  spoken  of  in  tJxM 
places,  even  among  aliens  from  the  faith,  viz., 
that  Jesus,  who  is  worshipped  and  reverenced  bj 
the  Christians,  was  bom  in  that  care"(Ct«im 
Celsum,  L  1.  §51).    From  the  writings  ofOriga^ 
we  should  not  infer  that  either  he  hinuelf  hai 
visited,  or  that  it  was  the  custom  of  his  day  te 
visit,  the  holv  places  for  the  express  purpose  of 
stimulating  devotion,  or  ander  the  notion  that 
prayer  in   them   was  more  acceptable  to  God 
than  when  made  elsewhere.     The  spirit  whidi 
animated  the  pilgrims  of  a  later  age,  had  not  jct 
been  awakened.     Its  awakening   was   probsblr 
much  delayed  by  the  attempts  of  the  heathen  to 
obscure  the  locality  of   events   sacred   to  tke 
Christian.     Thus,  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  a  rut 
mound  of  earth  was  raised  over  the  spot  where 
our  Lord  was  buried   and   rose  again,  and  s 
temple  dedicated    to  Venus   was    built  on  it 
(Euseb.   Vita  OonstantvUf  1.  iiL  c.  26;  Hieron. 
£p.  xlix.  ad  Paulin,}. 

The  first  great  impulse  given  to  the  reneratioB 
of  the  holy  places,  came  from  Helena,  the  mother 
of  Constantine,  who,  in  the  year  326,  when 
nearly  80  years  of  age,  travelled  to  Jerusalem, 
that  she  might  so  "  pay  the  debt  of  pious  feeling 
to  God  the  king  of  all,''  for  the  elevation  of  her 
son,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  her  fiunilj. 
After  due  reverence  done  to  the  footsteps  of  the 
Saviour,  she  **  left  a  fruit  of  her  piety  to  pos- 
terity "  in  two  churches  which  she  built,  "  oat 
at  the  cave  of  the  nativity,  the  other  on  the 
mount  of  the  ascension"  (Euseb.  «.  a.  cc  42, 
43).  On  the  site  of  the  burial,  Constantine, 
after  his  mother's  visit,  first  caused  an  oratory 
to  be  built,  and  later  sent  directions  to  Macarias, 
the  bishop,  for  the  erection  of  a  magnificest 
church  {Ibid,  cc.  25-40>  To  this  period,  and 
perhaps  to  Constantine  and  Helena,  we  may  pro* 
bably  refer  two  "very  small  oratories,"  one 
built  on  Mount  Calvary,  the  site  of  the  passion, 
the  other  on  the  spot  where  our  Lord's  bodf 
was  said  to  have  been  embalmed  and  the  cnw 
found,  which  the  Latins,  when  they  took  Jeru- 
salem, inclosed  within  the  same  wall  with  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  (Guliekni  Tyrii,  ffist.  Henm 
Transmar.  lib.  viii.  c  3).  Tliey  were  only  a 
stone's  throw  from  each  other  (Til  lemon t,  notf 
iv.  stir  Ste,  ff^lene);  and  hence  the  church  of 
the  Resurrection,  or  Holy  Sepulchre,  was  ofteo 
spoken  of  as  on  Golgotha  (Cyrill.  Bteras.  Cat.  u 
§  1 ;  xiii.  §  12 ;  xvi.  §  2).  Very  soon  after  the 
recovery  of  these  important  sites  we  find  then: 
noticed  in  the  Jiinerarium  of  a  Christian  tn- 
veller  from  Bordeaux,  who  visited  Jerusalem  in 
333.  He  saw  the  *' crypt  where  His  body  wm 
placed  and  rose  again  on  the  third  day "'( Vit. 
Rom,  Itineraria,  p.  594,  AmsteL  1735X  and  "the 
little  hill  Golgotha  where  the  Lord  was  cnici- 
fied  "  (p.  593).  He  also  went  to  "  Bethlehem, 
where  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  w*s  bom.  There," 
he  adds,  "  a  basilica  was  built  by  the  command 
of  Constantine  "  (p.  598). 

II.  From  this  time,  the  holy  places  wer« 
visited  by  believers  of  every  rank  and  almost 
every  age.  Some  of  the  more  wealthy  srttkd 
at  Jerusalem,  and  by  their  alms  assisted,  and 
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perhaps  attracted,  many  of  the  poorer.  The 
city  grew  rapidly  in  population  and  prosperity ; 
and  soon,  as  an  almost  necessary  consequence, 
became  as  notorious  for  crime  and  profligacy, 
AS  it  was  famous  for  its  religious  monuments. 
About  the  year  380,  Gregory  of  Nyasa  was  called 
thither  by  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  received 
impressions  which  it  will  be  well  to  put  before 
the  reader  in  his  own  words.  In  an  epistle, 
-written  not  long  after,  he  tells  his  friend  that 
he  learned  there  what  it  was  to  keep  holy  dar 
to  God,  "  both  in  beholding  the  saving  symbols 
of  God  the  girer  of  our  life,  and  in  meeting  with 
feouls  in  which  like  signs  of  the  grace  of  God  are 
spiritually  oontempl^ed;  so  that  he  believes 
Bethlehem,  Golgotha,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
the  Resurrection  to  be  verily  in  the  heart  of  him 
who  has  God  "  (JSjp.  ad  Euatathiamy  &C.,  p.  16, 
ed.  Casaub.).  The  latter  thought  m  this  sen- 
tence then  carries  him  away,  and  he  seems, 
probably  out  of  tenderness  to  the  devout  women 
to  whom  he  wrote,  to  avoid  further  reference  to 
the  holy  places.  Some  years  afterwards,  how- 
ever, he  wrote  a  tract,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
some  unknown  friend,  in  which  he  earnestly  dis- 
suaded from  visiting  Jerusalem  on  religious 
grounds.  He  begins  by  denying  that  it  is  any 
part  of  a  Christian's  duty  **  to  visit  the  places  in 
Jerusalem  in  which  the  symbols  of  our  Lord's 
sojourn  in  the  flesh  are  to  be  seen,"  and  then 
proceeds  as  follows :  **  Why,  then,  is  there  such 
zeal  about  that  which  neither  makes  a  man 
ble}«sed,  nor  fit  for  the  kingdom  ?  Let  the  man 
of  sense  consider.  If  it  were  a  profitable  thing 
to  be  done,  not  even  so  would  it  be  a  thing 
good  to  be  sealoUsly  affected  by  the  perfect. 
But  since,  when  the  thing  is  thoroughly  looked 
into,  it  is  found  even  to  inflict  injury  on  the 
souls  of  those  who  have  entered  on  a  strict 
course  of  life,  it  is  not  worthy  oi  that  great  zeal, 
but  rather  to  be  greatly  shunned."  He  next 
enlarges  on  the  danger  to  the  morals  and  repu- 
tation of  all,  but  especially  women,  in  their 
travels  through  the  luxurious  and  profligate 
cities  of  the  East;  and  then  proceeds  to  ask, 
**What  will  one  gain  by  being  in  those  places? 
— As  if  the  Lord  were  still  in  bodily  presence  in 
them,  but  departed  from  us,  or  as  if  the  Holy 
Gho«t  were  overflowing  abundantly  at  Jerusalem, 
hut  were  unable  to  come  over  to  us."  So  far 
from  thin  being  the  case,  he  declares  that  city  to 
be  in  the  lowest  stage  of  moral  degradation. 
**  There  is  no  species  of  impurity  that  is  not 
dared  therein.  Flagitious  actions  and  adulteries 
and  thefts,  idolatries  and  witchcrafts,  and  envy- 
ings  and  murders;  and  this  last  evil,  above 
others,  is  common  in  that  place,  so  that  nowhere 
else  is  there  such  a  readiness  to  commit  murder 
as  in  those  places"  {De  Evntibw  UieromAymn, 
pp.  6-13,  ed.  Petr.  Molinaei).  Speaking  for 
iiimsclf,  he  adds,  **  We  confessed  that  Christ  who 
appeared  (there)  is  true  God,  before  we  were  at 
the  place ;  nor  afterwards  was  our  faith  either 
loHsened  or  increased.  And  we  knew  the  incarna- 
tion throui^h  the  Virgin  before  we  went  to  Beth- 
lehem, and  believed  the  resurrection  from  the 
dnad  before  we  saw  the  monument  of  it,  and 
acknowledged  the  ascension  into  heaven  to  bo 
true,  apart  from  our  seeing  the  mount  of  Olives. 
This  is  the  only  benefit  from  our  journey,  that 
irr  tcnow,  by  comparison,  our  own  ports  to  be 
r.uch  more  holy  than   foreign.     Wherefore,  ye 
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that  fear  the  Lord,  praise  Him  in  thoat)  places  in 
which  ye  are "  {Ibid,  p.  14).  St.  Jeiome,  who 
lived  at  Bethlehem,  sometimes  speaks  very  much 
in  the  same  strain.  At  other  times  he  en 
courages  and  praises  those  who  visited  the  holy 
places,  especially  if  their  intention  was  to  dwell 
in  retirement  near  them.  This  is  easily  under- 
stood. The  multitude  would  be  injured  by  fami- 
liarity with  the  memorials  of  Christ's  life  on 
earth ;  whila  the  few  might  through  them  be 
brought  into  closer  spiritual  communion  with 
Him.  It  may  well  be  doubted,  too,  whether  he 
would  have  encouraged  any  one  to  stay  at  Jeru- 
salem, except  under  the  protection  of  the  mo- 
nastic life;  and  even  that  he  was  far  from 
thinking  altogether  safe  in  such  a  city.  Writing, 
in  393  or  thereabouts,  to  Paulinus,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Kola,  St.  Jerome  says,  **  Not  the  having 
been  at  Jerusalem,  but  having  lived  well  there 
is  to  be  praised  ....  The  court  of  heaven  is 
equally  open  from  Jerusalem  and  Britain.  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  you.  Anthony,  and 
all  the  swarms  of  monks  of  £gypt  and  Mesopo- 
tamia, of  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia,  saw 
not  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  gate  of  Paradise  is  open 
to  them  without  (a  knowledge  ot^  this  city. 
The  blessed  Hilarion,  though  he  was  a  native  of 
Palestine,  and  lived  in  Palestine,  only  saw  Jeru- 
salem on  a  single  day ;  that  he  might  not  appear 
to  despise  the  holy  places  on  account  of  their 
nearness,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  confine  God 
to  place."  He  warns  Paulinus  not  to  '*  think 
anything  wanting  to  his  &ith,  because  he  had 
not  seen  Jerusalem  "  . .  . .  *Mf  the  places  of  the 
cross  and  of  the  resurrection  were  not  in  a  city 
of  very  great  resort,  in  which  there  is  a  court,  a 
military  station,  in  which  there  are  harlots, 
players,  buffoons,  and  all  things  that  are  usual 
in  other  cities;  or  if  it  were  frequented  by 
crowds  of  monks  alone,  an  abode  of  this  kind 
would  in  truth  be  one  that  should  be  sought  for 
by  all  monks ;  but  as  things  are,  it  is  the  height 
of  folly  to  renounce  the  world,  to  give  up  one's 
country,  to  forsake  cities,  to  profess  oneself  a 
monk,  and  then  to  live  among  greater  crowds, 
with  greater  danger  than  you  would  in  youi 
own  country"  {Epist  zliz.).  Nevertheless, 
when  Desiderius  and  his  sister  had  i*esolved  to 
visit  Jerusalem,  he  wrote  (about  396)  to  en- 
courage them,  begging  them  to  visit  him  and 
Paula  **  on  occasion  of  the  holy  places."  ^  At 
least,"  he  adds,  *Mf  our  society  shall  be  un- 
pleasing,  it  is  an  act  of  faith  (or  perhaps,  *'a 
part  of  your  vow,"  pars  fidei  est)  to  have  wor- 
shipped where  the  feet  of  the  Lord  have  stood, 
and  to  have  seen,  as  it  were,  the  recent  traces  of 
His  nativity,  and  cross  and  passion"  (Epist 
zlviii.).  In  the  same  spirit  he  invites  Marcella 
(about  389)  to  Bethlehem  {Epist  xlv.);  and 
bids  Rusticus  (4.D.  408)  seek  peace  of  mind  at 
Jerusalem.  **  Thou  art  a  wanderer  in  thy  own 
country  ;^-or  rather  not  in  thy  country,  for 
thou  hast  lost  thy  country.  That  is  before  thee 
in  the  venerable  places  of  the  resurrection,  the 
cross,  and  the  craidle  of  the  Lord  the  Saviour " 
{Epist.  zc).  In  the  famous  epistle  of  Paula 
and  Enstochium  (about  389)  to  Marcella,  every 
inducement  is  held  out  to  her  to  join  them  at 
Bethlehem ;  the  number,  eminence,  and  holiness 
of  those  who  visited  the  holy  places  from  every 
part  of  thtf  world,  the  psalms  of  praise  in  every 
tongue  continually  ascending  from  them,  iKa 
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high  religious  interest  of  the  places  themselves, 
and,  in  particular,  the  great  piety  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Bethlehem  and  its  neighbourhood ;  but 
the  truth  is  not  lost  sight  of,  that  men  might  be 
as  h  'Aj  and  devout  elsewhere :  *^  We  do  not  say 
this  to  deny  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within 
us,  and  that  there  are  holy  men  in  other  coun- 
tries, tco,"  &C.  {InUr  Epp,  ffieron,  ep,  xliv.). 

III.  Before  the  middle  of  this  century  (about 
347),  it  was  reported  throughout  the  Christian 
world  (see  Cyrill.  Hier.  Catech.  iv.  §  7  ;  z.  §  9 ; 
liii.  §  2)  that  the  very  cross  on  which  our 
Siiviour  died  had  been  discovered,  and  was  ex- 
hibited at  Jerusalem.  According  to  Cyril,  who 
was  bishop  of  Jerusalem  from  350  to  386,  the 
discovery  took  place  in  the  time  of  Constantine 
{ICpiat.  ad  Constantium,  §  2).  As  he  died  in  337, 
and  not  a  word  is  said  of  the  cross  or  its  dis- 
covery by  the  traveller  from  Gaul,  already  cited, 
who  was  at  Jerusalem  in  333,  the  story  must 
have  arisen  and  the  exhibition  of  the  supposed 
relic  must  have  begun  some  time  between  those 
years.  Later  writers  (as  Ambrose,  de  Obitu 
Theodosii,  §§  43-47  ;  Paulinus,  Ep.  zxxi.  §  5 ; 
Ruflinus,  Hist.  Ecci.  I.  i.  c.  7 ;  Sulpicius,  and 
later  on  Theodoret,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  &c.)  as- 
sert that  it  was  found  by  Helena,  the  mother  of 
Consttmtine ;  but  that  princess  died  five  years 
before  the  anonymous  Gaul  visited  Jerusalem ; 
and  even  if  we  had  not  his  negative  testimony, 
the  silence  of  Cyril  with  regard  to  Helena,  and 
the  silence  on  the  whole  subject  of  Eusebius,  who, 
in  his  panegyric  on  Constantine,  written  in  337, 
has  zealously  heaped  together  whatever  could 
tend  to  his  honour,  or  his  mother's,  throw  just 
doubt  on  her  connection  with  the  discovery,  even 
if  that  be  true  [Cross,  Finding  of,  p.  593].  It 
is  painful  to  suspect  that  the  cross  exhibited  was 
not  authentic,  but  when  we  find  that  by  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century  (See  Greg.  Turon. 
Mirac.  1.  i.  c  1\  if  not  long  before,  the  lance, 
reed,  sponge,  crown  of  thorns,  &c.,  used  at  the 
Passion  were  all  exhibited,  and  reverenced  with 
equal  confidence,  we  surely  have  (not  to  mention 
certain  difficulties  in  the  story  itself)  some 
excuse  for  hesitating  to  affirm  that  the  cross 
shown  at  Jerusalem  in  the  4th  century  and 
downward,  was  that  upon  which  our  Saviour 
died.  It  was  believed,  however,  and  our  business 
is  chiefly  with  the  consequence  of  that  belief. 
**  Prostrate  before  the  cross,"  says  Jerome, 
speaking  of  Paula's  first  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
'^  she  worshipped,  as  if  she  saw  the  Lord  hang- 
ing thereon  "  {Ep.  Ixxxvi.  ad  Eustoch.).  Paula 
herself  refers  to  it,  when  urging  Marcella  to 
join  her  in  Palestine :  **  When  will  that  day  be 
on  which  it  will  be  permitted  us  to  enter  the 
ciive  of  the  Saviour ;  to  weep  with  sister,  to 
weep  with  mother,  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  Lord ; 
then  to  kiss  (lambere)  the  wood  of  the  cross ; 
and  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  be  lifted  up  in 
desire  and  mind  with  the  ascending  Lord?" 
This  will,  )>erhap8,  sufficiently  illustrate  the 
imiKtrtance  of  the  alleged  discovery,  as  a  mmms 
of  attracting  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem.  From 
Paulinus  we  leai-n  that  the  cross  was  only  exhi- 
bited **  to  be  adored  by  the  people  "  on  Good 
Friday;  but  that  sometimes  it  was  shown  to 
"  very  religious "  persons,  who  had  travelled 
thither  on  purpose  to  see  it  {Ep,  xxxii.  §  6). 

IV.  From  one  cause  or   another,   then,  the 
resort  to  the  holy  places  in  Palestine  continued 
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and  increased.     E.g,  Cassian,  A.D.  424,  «|ieakf 
incidentally  of  some  monks  who,  while  he  mm 
at  Bethlehem,  had  **  come  together  at  the  boly 
places  from  parts  of  Egypt  orationis  causa  "  (Ik 
Coenob.  Inatit.  1.  iv.  c.  31).     Eudocia,  the  wift  ef 
Theodosius,  bound  herself  by  a  row  to  visit  J«n- 
salem,  if  she  should  live  to  see  her  daughtw 
married,  which,  with  the  consent  of  her  hnsbafid, 
she  fulfilled  in  the  year  438  (Socr.  Hi*L  EccL 
1.  vii.  c  47).     Palladius,  a  Galatian  by  birth, 
who  had  spent  many  years  in  Palestine,  writing 
in  421,  tells  us  that  Melania  the  elder  showed 
hospitality  to  pious  persons  going  to  visit  the 
holy   places   from   Persia,  Britain,   and  almost 
every  part  of  the  world  {Hist.  Zausiaoa,  c.  118> 
Gregory  of  Tours  mentions  a  Briton  who,  in  hii 
time,  came  to  Tours  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem 
{Hist.  Franc.  L  v.  c.  22).     Towards  the  end  of 
the  7th  century,  Arculfus,  a  bishop  of  Gaol, 
**  went  to  Jerusalem  for  the  sake  of  the  bolr 
places,"  and  being  afterwards  a  guest  of  Adam- 
nan,  abbot  of  lona,  gave  him  an  account  of  them. 
The  latter  put  it  b  writing,  and  his  work  is 
still  extant  {Acta  Bened.  saec   ilL  p.  ii    See 
Bede,  Hist.  Ecd,  Angl.  L  v.  cc  15-17). 

v.  From  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  or 
thereabouts,  some  other  places  had  been  ac- 
quiring such  a  character  for  holiness,  as  the 
scene  of  a  martyr's  triumph  or  the  shrine  of  his 
relics,  that  they  were  visited  by  pilgrims  from  a 
distance,  and  even  received  the  conventional  title 
of  Loca  Sancta.  Thus  Rome  was  famous  for  the 
martyrdoms  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  PauL  St. 
Chrysostom,  alluding  to  the  chain  with  which 
St.  Paul  was  bound,  says,  ^  I  would  be  in  thoec 
places,  for  the  bonds  are  said  to  be  there  still. 
....  I  would  see  those  bonds,  at  which  derils 
are  afraid  and  tremble,  but  which  angels  rever- 
ence "  {Horn.  viii.  in  Ep.  ad  Eph.  c  iv.  1).  Bat 
with  him  such  a  pilgrimage  would  have  brei 
only  yvfiyoffia  irp^t  Btoedfitiatf ;  for  he  more 
than  once  tells  his  hearers  that  they  need  not 
cross  the  sea,  for  God  will  hear  them  equallr 
where  they  are.  **  Let  us  each,  man  and  womAo 
[remaining  here  at  Antioch],  both  when  gather- 
ing in  church  and  staying  in  our  houses,  call 
very  earnestly  on  God,  and  He  will  certainly 
answer  our  prayers  "  {Horn,  de  StattuSf  iii.  §  6 ; 
cf.  Horn.  i.  in  Ep.  ad  Phitem.  c.  i.  1-3).  And  he 
claims  a  similar  sanctity  for  Antioch,  in  which 
city  he  then  lived,  ▲.D.  388,  as  having  been  the 
**  tabernacle  of  the  apostles,  the  dwelling-place 
of  the  righteous  "  {hid.  §  3).  St.  August  ice, 
A.D.  404,  sent  two  persons,  who  accu:^  each 
other  of  crime  to  a  "  holy  place,"  viz.  the  shrine 
of  St.  Felix,  at  Nola,  in  the  hope  that  *^  the 
more  terrible  workings  of  God  "  there  **  mijjht 
drive  the  guilty  one  to  confession,  by  punish- 
ment (divinely  inflicted)  or  by  fear  "  {Ep,  Ixxviii. 
§  3).  He  asks,  » Is  not  Africa  full  of  the  bodies 
of  holy  martyrs?  And  yet,"  he  adds,  "we  do 
not  know  that  such  things  are  done  anywhere 
here  "  {Ibid.).  Nevertheless,  in  the  last  book  of 
the  CUn  of  Qod,  which  was  written  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  427,  he  records  many 
wonders  as  wrought  in  Africa,  within  the  few 
years  previous,  at  the  Memoriae  of  St.  Stephen 
and  other  martyrs  {De  Cio.  Dei,  1.  xxiL  c.  8V 
Prudentius,  himself  a  native  of  Spain,  ▲.D.  4^)5, 
celebrating  the  praise  of  two  martyrs,  who 
suifcred  at  Calahorra  in  thai  country,  'savk  that 
the  dwellers  in  that  city  **  frequented  the  saoJt 
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:l^u:L\tiL'':tJ:"^Z'l^imi.^^r     holy  thuksday.  [a«kk«o«  d^^.j 

.ind   that  '^no  one  there,  in   his  supplication,        HOLY    WATER.     L  The    use    of   Instral 

multiplied   pure  prayers  in   vain."     The  poet  water  in  the  Christian  church  appears  to  hare 

affirms  that  manj  miracles  were  wrought  there  had  a  manifold  origin. 

by  the  power  of  the  martyrs,  and  that  Christ        (1)  At  an  early  period  we  find  FOUNTAINS,  oi 

conferred  that  blessing  on  the  town,  when  He  basins,  supplied  with  fresh  water,  near  the  prin« 

gave  their  bodies  to  its  keeping  {J)e  CoroniSj  ci{ial  doors  of  churches,  especially  in  the  i.ast, 

Hvmn  I.).     We  must  remember  that  the  writer  that  they  who  entered  might  wash  their  hands 

s  a  poet,  but  hardly  more  could  have  been  said  at  least  [see  Hands,  washing  of],  before  they 

of  a  popular  shrine  in  the  9th  century.  worshipped.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 

VI.  Probably  not  very  long  after  the  time  of  ritual  use  of  water  under  the  name  of  holy 

thcs?  writers,  a  custom  began  of  sending  peni-  water    (aqoa    benedicta,   kyiafffUs,    SBara   c^ 

tents  to  various  shi*ines  (ad  limina  sanctorum),  Xoylas,  &c.)  arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the 

partly  as  a  penance,  and  partly  that  they  might  undue    importance    which    naturally  attached 

more  eflfectually  obtain  the  intercession  of  the  itself  to  this  custom,  as  ignorance  and  supersti- 

martyr  of  the  place.     Most  writers,   following  tion  began  to  prevail  amid  the  troubles  of  the 

Morinus  (/>«  Sacram,  Poenit.  1.  vii.  c.  15),  have  Western  empire. 

supposed  that  this  form  of  penance  was  not  in        (2)  Again,  under  the  Mosaic  law  a  person 

use  till  the  7th  century ;  but  a  passage  in  one  of  legally  unclean  was  not  restored  to  social  inter- 

the  Homilies  of  Caesarins  of  Aries  (a.d.  502),  course,  and  to  communion  in  prayer  and  sacrifice, 

first  printed  by  Baluzius  in  1669,  implies  that  until  he  had  been  sprinkled  with  the  water  of 

it  was  known  in  France,  at  least,  before  the  close  separation,  and   had  *'  washed   his  clothes  and 

of  the  5th: — **  Frequenting  the   thresholds  of  bathed  himself  in  water "  (Numb.  xix. ;  compare 

the  saints,  they  (penitents)  would  ask  for  aid  Kzekiel  xxxvi.  25). 

against  their  own  sins,  and,  persevering  in  fast-  (3)  The  courts  of  heathen  temples  were  com- 
ings and  prayers,  or  in  almsgiving,  would  strive  monly  provided  with  water  for  purification ;  but 
rather  to  punish  than  to  nourish,  or  add  to,  it  is  probable  that  as  a  belief  in  the  gods  declined 
those  sins  '*  {Horn.  iii.  p.  23).  The  great  evils  to  through  the  influence  of  Christianity,  many 
which  this  practice  would  soon  lead  are  obvious,  would  neglect  to  use  it  as  they  entered.  Hence, 
and  we  need  only,  in  conclusion,  cite  a  canon  of  we  may  suppose,  the  custom  for  a  priest  to 
the  council  of  Chilons-sur-Saone,  A.D.  813,  by  sprinkle  them  at  the  door,  lest  any  should 
which  Charlemagne  and  his  advisers  sought  to  present  themselves  unpurified.  An  instance  is 
restrain  them : — "  A  great  mistake  is  made  by  mentioned  by  Sozomen.  When  Julian  was  about 
some,  who  unadvisedly  travel  to  Rome  or  Tours  to  enter  a  temple  in  Gaul,  a  **  priest  holding 
(to  the  shrine  of  St.  Martin),  and  some  other  green  boughs  wet  with  water  sprinkled  those 
places,  under  pretext  of  prayer.  There  are  who  went  in  after  the  Grecian  manner "  {Hint. 
presbyters,  and  deacons,  and  others  of  the  clergy,  Eccl.  1.  vi.  c.  6).  This  bore  such  a  resemblance 
who,  living  carelessly,  think  that  they  are  purged  to  the  later  rite  of  Christians  as  to  mislead  one 
from  their  sins  and  entitled  to  discharge  their  transcriber  of  the  work  of  Sozomen,  and  induce 
ministry,  if  they  reach  the  aforesaid  places,  him  to  substitute  *EicicXi|0'ia<rriic^  Eccietieutioalj 
There  are  also  laymen  who  think  that  they  sin,  for  'EAAiyytic^,  Orecian  {Annot,  Vales,  in  loco, 
or  have  sinned,  with  impunity,   because   they  p.  109). 

frequent  these  places  for  prayer."  Some  of  the  (4)  We  may  add  that  the  notion  of  a  lustra- 
powerful,  it  adds,  under  pretext  of  a  journey  tion  by  water  prevailed  also  among  the  earliest 
to  Rome  or  Tours  **  for  the  sake  of  prayer  or  heretics.  Some  of  the  Gnostics  threw  oil  and 
visiting  the  holy  places,"  oppressed  the  })oor  by  water  on  the  head  of  the  dying  to  make  them 
their  exactions,  while  many  of  the  poor  made  invisible  to  the  powers  of  darkness  (Iren.  Haeres, 
such  pilgrimages  an  occasion  of  begging  with  1.  i.  c  2,  §  5).  The  £bionites  immersed  them- 
more  success :  some  falsely  pretending  to  be  on  selves  in  water  daily  (Epiphan.  Haer,  xxx.  §  16). 
their  way  to  the  holy  places,  others  going  there  The  founder  of  the  sect  is  said  by  Epiphanius  to 
in  the  belief  that  they  would  be  "cleansed  from  have  been  wont  to  plunge  into  the  nearest  water, 
sins  by  the  mere  sight"  of  them  (can.  xlv.  Cone,  salt  or  fresh,  if  by  chance  he  met  one  of  the 
CabU.  I/.),                                            [W.  E.  S.]  other  sex  (ibid.  §  2). 

HOLY  SPIRIT.    The  dove  is  the  invariable        "'  ?ffY  miracles    are    said    to  have  been 

and   exclusive   symbol  which   expresses  special  ^,^?^^^  ^^  ™^^  ^f.^**'*'^'  »^^  ^  *^l»  »^7« 

manifestation  ofthe  presence  of  the  Third  PVnwn  """^^".^  ""  a^T'""  T^T"^   '°    ♦^l-*"^    ^*u 

of  the  Trinity,  and  the  article  under  that  word  *«**»<>" ^7  and  shape  to  the  superstitions  which 

will  be  found  to  contain  some  information  as  to  f «»;?  "^l^^  «^!?  V«  T  ^t^«^-     ^7*^^  "^^T.^^ 

the  use  of  the  symbol  in  this  iU  highest  sense.  »°  *>*  *»°»*  «^  Constantine  the  Great,  sprinkled 

Luke  iii.  22,  Matt  iii.  16,  Mark  i.  10.     The  bap-  ""  J^?*  person  with  water  over  which  he  had 

tistery  of  St.  Pontianus,  in  the  catacomb  of  thkt  ™^«  !5*>l"?\^^  *^'  T??!n      w  "  TJT.k*! 

mime  (Aringhi   ii.    275),  contain,  one  of  the  "Stored  (Lpiphan.  «.  *  §  10).     We  are  told  that 

earliest  of  these   paintings  of  the  Holy  Dove,  ^^  ^,K"T  ?!*."  i         '^"^  i^Vf^'^^u' 

referable   to  the  Wrly  7th   century;   but  the  »ents  »>7  which  the  J«:!fJ«."8?^/^.t;>  hinder  the 

Uteran  cross  U  reput^  to  be  of  the  period  im-  •'??*'**?  ?/ * u ** Y.*^/lJ*^"^  ^'^  J  ^'^r  If" 

mediately  succeeding  Constantine,  and  is  a  yet  f"^  spirit  who  hindered  the  destruction  of  the 

more  striking  example.    [See  DoVE,  p.  576.]  **"Pjf.  **^  /"P!*"'',  ^* ,  Y""""'  ''''''  f^.l  ''"' 

*  *         *■  rp  q»    1  TT  according  to  Theodoret,  driven  away  by  the  use 

IK.  ai.  J.  i.j  ^f^^^^j,  ^ijich  the  bishop  hiid  blessed  with  the 

HOLY  TABLK    [Altab.]  sign  of  the  cross  (//»/.  Eccl,  1.  v.  c  21 ;  Catsiot} 
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JiiH,  Tripart.  1.  U.  c  34).  Gregory  of  Tours 
describes  a  certain  recluse  named  Eusitius  (▲.o. 
532),  in  the  diocese  of  Limoges,  as  so  gifled  with 
power  to  cure  those  afflicted  with  quartan  ferer, 
that  by  **  giving  them  water  to  drink  merely 
blessed  (by  him),  he  restored  them  forthwith  to 
health  "  {De  6hr,  Confess,  c  82).  Water  from 
a  well  dug  by  St.  Martin  '*  gave  health  to  many 
sick,**  and  m  particular  cured  a  brother  of 
St.  Triez,  who  was  dying  of  fever  (/>«  Mir, 
S.  Martinij  1.  iL  c  39) ;  and  many  were  in  like 
manner  said  to  have  been  healed  by  the  waters  of 
a  spring  at  Brioude,  in  Auvergne,  in  which  the 
head  of  the  martyr  Julian  (a.d.  304)  had  been 
washed  (ifirac  1.  ii.  c  3 ;  see  also  cc.  25,  26, 
and  the  Liber  de  Passione  S.  Juliani).  The 
same  author  relates  how  a  certain  bishop  *'  sent 
water  that  had  been  blessed  to  a  house  "  in  which 
many  had  died  of  fever,  and  how,  *'  when  it  was 
sprinkled  on  the  walls,  all  sickness  was  forthwith 
driven  away  "  (  Vitaa  Patrum^  c  iv.  §  3). 

III.  The  tendency  to  ascribe  virtue  to  water 
blessed  by  the  priest,  was  without  doubt  greatly 

Promoted  by  a  superstition  with  regard  to 
aptism,  and  by  the  use  sometimes  made  of  the 
water  employed  at  it.  St.  Augustine,  writing 
in  408,  says  that  some  persons  in  his  day  brought 
their  children  to  be  baptized  not  for  the  sake  of 
any  spiritual  benefit,  but  **  because  they  thought 
that  they  would  by  this  remedy  retain  or  recover 
their  bodily  health  "  {Ep,  xcviii.  §  5,  od  Bonif. 
Com,),  In  the  last  book  of  the  City  of  God, 
written  about  the  year  427,  the  same  father  tells 
vs  of  two  persons  who  were  at  their  baptism 
suddenly  and  entirely  cured  of  very  serious 
maladies  of  long  continuance  (lib.  xxii.  c.  8, 
§§  4,  5).  It  was  but  a  short  step  from  belief  in 
such  miracles  to  suppose  that  the  water  used  at 
a  baptism  might  have  virtue  available  for  the 
benefit  of  others  than  those  who  were  baptized 
in  it.  It  would  be  often  tested,  and  several 
alleged  results  of  the  trial  are  on  record.  At 
Osset,  near  Seville,  was  a  font  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  which,  according  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  was 
every  year  miraculously  filled  with  water  for  the 
Easter  baptisms.  From  this  font,  after  it  had 
been  duly  exorcised  and  sprinkled  with  chrism, 
every  one  ^  carried  away  a  vessel  full  for  the 
Rafety  of  his  house,  and  with  a  view  to  protect 
his  fields  and  vineyards  by  that  most  wholesome 
aspersion "  {Mirac,  1.  i.  c  24 ;  see  also  Hist, 
Franc,  1.  vi.  c.  43).  A  mother  put  on  the  mouth 
of  her  daughter,  who  was  dumb  from  birth, 
^  water  which  she  had  sometime  taken  from  the 
fonts  blessed  **  (by  St.  Martin),  and  she  became 
capable  of  speech  {De  Mirac,  S,  Mart.  1.  iL  c.  38). 
In  the  East,  even  in  the  time  of  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  the  water  from  the  baptisms  at  the 
Epiphany  was  carefully  kept  throughout  the 
year,  and  believed  to  remain  without  putrefac- 
tion. "This  is  the  day  on  which  Christ  was 
baptized,  and  hallowed  the  element  of  water. 
Wherefore  at  midnight  on  this  feast,  all  draw  of 
the  waters  and  store  them  up  at  home,  because 
on  this  day  the  waters  were  consecrated.  And  a 
manifest  miracle  takes  place,  in  that  the  nature 
of  those  waters  is  not  corrupted  by  length  of 
time  "  {De  Bapt,  Christi,  §  2).  In  the  West  two 
centuries  or  so  later  we  find  a  similar  reservation, 
practised  at  Rome  at  least,  but,  as  might  be 
exficcted,  with  a  more  definite  purpose.  There, 
aHot  the  oonsecration  of  the  water  on  Easter 
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eve,  *'  The  whole  people,  whoever  wished,  look  s 
blessing  (benedtctkmem ;  compare  the  use  «/ 
iKyiafffjuif)  in  their  vessels  of  the  water  iticl^ 
beforf  the  children  were  baptised  in  it,  u 
sprinkle  about  their  houses,  and  vineyanls,  asd 
fields,  and  fruiU  "  {Ordo  £on^  L  §  42 ;  Musae, 
Ital.  tom.  ii.  p.  26).  It  will  be  obserred  tkst 
the  water  was  now  considered  holy  ffft  tkii 
purpose  after  being  blessed,  and  before  any  osc 
had  been  baptized  in  thai  font.  It  was  an  casr 
transition  from  this  stage  of  practice  and  bdier 
to  the  benediction  of  water  without  any  refereaec 
to  baptism,  which  should  nevertheless  hare  the 
same  power  of  protecting  and  benefitting  howe, 
field,  and  person,  that  was  ascribed  to  water 
taken  from  the  baptismal  font. 

IV.  The  earliest  example  of  an  independent 
benediction  of  water  for  the  above-mentioaed 
uses  occurs  in  the  so-called  Apottoiioat  Gmttits- 
tionSj  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  one 
of  the  corrupt  additions  made  to  the  origiul  re- 
cension probably  in  the  5th  century.  **  Let  the 
bishop  bless  water  and  oil.  If  he  is  not  preaeat 
let  the  presbyter  bless  it,  in  the  presence  of  the 
deacon.  But  if  the  bishop  be  there,  let  the 
presbjrter  and  deacon  assist.  And  let  him  say 
thus :  '  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  God  of  hosts,  creator  of 
the  waters  and  girer  of  the  oil  .  .  .  who  hast 
given  water  for  drink  and  cleansing,  and  oil  to 
cheer  the  face  .  .  .  Thyself  now  by  Qirirt 
sanctify  this  water  and  the  oil  .  .  .  aaid  give  it 
virtue  imparting  health,  expelling  diseases,  put- 
ting to  flight  devils,  scattering  every  evil  dedgo, 
through  Christ,"  &c  (lib.  viiL  c.  29).  From 
Balsamon  we  learn  that  holy  water  was  ^  made" 
in  the  Greek  church  at  the  b^inning  of  ererv 
lunar  month.  The  obeenrance  of  any  festiral  at 
the  new  moon  was  forbidden  by  the  council  of 
Constantinople,  A.D.  691 ;  and  he  regarded  this 
rite  as  in  some  manner  a  substitute  for  that  relic 
of  heathenism.  **  Owing  to  this  decree  of  the 
canon,  the  feast  of  the  new  moon  has  ceased  from 
time  beyond  memory,  and  instead  of  it,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  propitiatory  prayers  to  God  and 
benedictions  (ayiocr/iot)  by  the  faithful  pet^le 
have  place  at  the  beginning  of  every  month,  and 
we  are  anointed  with  the  waters  of  blessing,  not 
of  strife  "  {Comm,  in  Can.  Ixv.). 

In  the  West  the  earliest  mention  of  holr 
water  not  blessed  for  baptism,  occurs  in  one  of 
the  Forged  Decretals,  ascribed  to  Alexander  !., 
▲.D.  109,  but  composed  probably  ab^-.«i  830.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  these  fictitious  orders, 
put  forth  in  the  names  of  early  bishops  of  Rome, 
did  not,  except  possibly  in  a  very  few  csm-s 
create  the  practices  which  they  pretended  to 
regulate.  The  rite  existed  before,  at  least  in 
some  locality  familiar  to  the  author  of  the  fraud. 
The  following  decree,  therefore,  is  witness,  we 
may  assume,  to  a  custom  already  of  some  stand- 
ing. '*  We  bless  water  sprinkled  with  salt,  that 
all  being  therewith  besprinkled  may  be  sancti6ed 
and  purified.  Which  also  we  command  to  be 
done  by  all  priests "  (Gratian,  p.  iiL  De  Cons. 
d.  iil.  c.  20).  In  the  same  century  Leo  IV., 
A.D.  847,  in  a  charge  to  his  clergy,  says,  "  Ererj 
Lord's  day  before  mass  bless  water  wherewith 
the  people  may  be  sprinkled,  and  for  this  hare 
a  proper  vessel "  {Cone,  Labb.  torn.  viii.  col.  37> 
The  same  order  occurs  in  three  similar  **  synodal 
chargM  "  of  about  the  same  period,  which  hate 
been  printed  by  Balnze  (Aj^.  ad  lib.  U^inoais 
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*  EccL  DiacifjL  pp.  503,  6,  9).  In  a  *<  risitatioa 
artici* ''  of  the  9th  centary,  it  is  asked  whether 
the  presbyter  blesses  water,  as  directed,  every 
Sunday  (/6icf.  p.  10).  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  the 
contemporary  of  Leo,  after  directions  similar  to 
his,  adds  a  permission  that  all  who  wish  may 
carry  some  of  the  water  home  '*in  their  own 
clean  vessels,  and  sprinkle  it  over  their  dwellings, 
and  fields,  and  vineyards,  over  their  cattle  also, 
and  their  provender,  and  likewise  over  their  own 
meat  and  drink  "  (cap.  v.  Cone.  Labb.  tom.  viiL 
eol.  570). 

We  have  argned  in  eflRect  that  the  prevalence 
of  a  castom  in  the  9th  century  implies  that  it 
was,  to  say  the  least,  not  unknown  in  the  8th. 
In  the  present  case  we  have  a  direct  proof  beside. 
In  the  Pontiiical  of  Egbert  (p.  34;  Surtees 
Society,  1853),  who  was  archbishop  of  York  from 
732  to  766,  are  forms  of  prayer  for  exorcising 
and  blessing  the  water  to  be  used  in  the  conse- 
cration of  a  church.  Referring  to  the  Gelasian 
Sacramentary  {Liturgia  Rom,  Vet,  Murat.  tom.  L 
col.  738X  we  find  the  same  forms  to  be  used  over 
water  for  the  purification  of  any  house,  the 
exorcism  only  being  adapted  by  Egbert  to  the 
occasion.  The  same  benediction  occurs  in  the 
Gregorian  Sacramentary,  and  an  abbreviated 
form  of  the  same  previous  exorcism  (^Ibid, 
tom.  ii  col.  225).  As  it  is  almost  certain  that 
Egbert  borrowed  his  formulae  from  a  Roman 
source,  we  infer  that  the  office  for  making  holy 
water  was  in  the  Roman  Sacramentaries  a  century 
before  the  practice  was  enjoined,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  Leo  IV.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  headings  of  these  prayers  speak  only  of  water 
**  to  be  sprinkled  in  a  house,"  and  they  were 
obviously  drawn  up  with  reference  to  that  only 
(Murat.  tom.  i.  col.  738);  but  as  they  are 
followed  closely  (as  in  the  modem  Ritwie)  by 
beoedictions  of  new  fruits,  &€.  (/^.  col.  742; 
turn.  ii.  col.  231),  and  no  other  express  benediction 
of  water  is  prescribed  (except  in  the  Gelasian,  for 
the  dispersion  of  thunder),  we  may  perhaps  infer 
th.1t  water  once  blessed  for  one  purpose  was  con- 
sidered available  for  general  use.  In  all  the  offices 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  the  salt  which 
is  to  be  mixed  with  the  water  is  itself  previously 
exorcised  and  blessed.  [W.  E.  S.] 

HOLY  WEEK  [Easter  Eye,  Maundt 
Thursday,  Good  Friday].  The  week  imme- 
diately preceding  the  great  festival  of  Easter, 
commencing  with  Palm  Sunday,  and  including 
the  anniversaries  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  the  Passion,  and  Resurrection  of  Christ  was 
observed  with  peculiar  solemnity  from  the  early 
A'^es  of  the  church  (Chrysost.  Horn.  xxx.  in  Qenes* ; 
lioin,  in  P8.  cx1v.)l  It  was  designated  by  various 
names — ifiiofiiis  /actoX^  ^y^^  or  r«y  iKyim¥\ 
JMidomas  major,  tancta,  the  former  being  the 
eirli^r  title  in  the  Westrnii  church  (^MiaaaL 
AnAros.  apud  PameL  p.  3.St^)  oMthetUica  (ibid.) 
ultima  (i.  e.  of  Lent)  (Ambrotf.  Bpiat.  33).  From 
the  restriction  as  to  food  then  enjoined  it  was 
called  438.  ^ripo^arylas  (Epiph.  Haer.  Ixx.  12) 
ffebdomas  Xerophagioi:  as  commemorating  our 
lord's  sufTerings,  4/38.  r«y  iylm¥  -Koidmv ;  fii^dpcu 
iraBrifuirenf,  aravp^irinai  ^  HebdU  poenoaOy  luo 
tttoaUf  nigra,  lamerUationum :  from  the  cessation  of 
buKtneKS,  ifi9,  iwpattros,  HebdL  muta:  and  as 
ushering  in  the  Paschal  absolution,  Hcbdomoi 
fndulgeiUiae, 
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The  observance  of  Holy  Week  belongs  to  very 
early,  if  not  to  primitive,  antiquity.  As  the 
historian  Socrates  has  justly  remarked  (if.  £, 
V.  22),  no  commemorative  seasons  were  appointed 
by  the  apostles,  or  found  any  place  in  the  ritual 
of  the  apostolic  church.  But  as  Easter  naturally 
succeeded  to  the  commemoration  of  the  de- 
liverance of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  so 
the  anniversary  of  the  passion  took  the  place 
of  that  of  the  slaying  of  the  paschal  lamb,  while 
the  sanctity  of  these  holy  days  was  gradually 
extended  to  the  whole  week  preceding  Easter, 
which  therefore  assumed  a  special  character  in 
the  Christian  year.  The  observance  of  Holy 
Week  is  accordingly  closely  connected  with  that 
of  Easter,  and  is  probably  but  little  later  in  its 
origin.  The  earliest  notice  of  Holy  Week,  which 
speaks  of  it  as  universally  accepted,  is  in  the 
ApoitoliGal  Constitutional  which  represent  the 
Eastern  custom  towards  the  end  of  the  3rd 
century.  About  the  same  time,  c  260,  Diony- 
sius  of  Alexandria  also  mentions  it  as  of  uni- 
versal observance.  If  we  may  accept  as  genuine 
the  ordinance  of  Constantine  the  Great  given 
by  Scaliger  (da  Emendat,  Temp,  p.  776)  and 
E^veridge  (Pandect,  ii.  163)  the  sanctity  of 
this  week  as  well  as  of  the  succeeding  one  was 
consulted  by  enforced  abstinence  from  public 
business  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  whole  week  was,  as  far  as  possible,  kept 
as  a  strict  fast,  from  midnight  on  Palm  Sunday 
till  cockcrow  on  Easter  Day. 

By  the  Apostolical  ConsUMiona  (v.  18,  19% 
abstinence  from  wine  and  flesh  was  commanded, 
and  the  diet  restricted  to  bread,  and  salt,  and 
vegetables,  with  water  as  a  beverage.  Total 
abstinence  was  enjoined  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
or  at  least  on  Saturday  "^  when  the  bridegroom 
shall  have  been  taken  from  them,"  while  on 
the  other  days  of  the  week  no  food  was  to  be 
eaten  till  3  p.m.  or  the  evening,  according  to 
dl>ility.  The  fast  was  observed  in  this  manner  in 
the  time  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (c.  A.D.  260), 
who  in  his  canonical  epistle  speaks  of  some  whe 
fasted  through  the  whole  six  days  (J^fiipas  rd<ras 
^*pri$4euny  turiroi  SicrrcXovrrss),  others,  two, 
three,  or  four  days,  according  to  power  of 
physical  endurance ;  while  some  kept  no  fast  at 
all,  and  others  faring  delicately  during  the  first 
four  days  sought  to  make  up  for  their  self-in- 
dulgence by  excessive  strictness  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  (Dionys.  Alex.  Ep,  Canon,,  Routh.  Retiq, 
Sacr,  iii.  229)l  Epiphanius  describes  the  practice 
in  his  days  almost  in  the  same  words  (6ircpTi6c- 
li9¥oi  9irr4Xov¥) ;  some,  he  adds,  ate  every  two 
days,  others  every  evening  (Epiphan.  naarea 
xxix.  5;  Expoa,  FO.  22).  Tertuliian  speaks  of 
the  continuous  fasts  of  this  week  in  the  phrases 
jejunia  conjungere,  Sabbatwn  continuare  jejuniia 
Paraaoevea,  (Tertull.  de  Patient.  \3;  de  Jejun, 
14.)  Epiphanius  in  another  place  describes  the 
bodily  mortifications  practised  this  week,  such  as 
sleeping  on  the  ground,  strict  continence,  watch- 
ings,  xerophagy,  &c.,  and  charges  the  Arians 
with  passing  the  time  in  jollity  and  merrimcLi 
(Epiph.  Haerea,  Ixxv.  3).  Sozomen  (^H,  E.  i.  11) 
relates  an  anecdote  of  Spyridon,  bishop  of  Trimy- 
thus  in  Cyprus,  illustrating  the  habit  of  con- 
tinuous (sating,  in<ruvdwru¥  t^p  rticrrtluy,  at 
this  season.  All  work  was  as  far  as  puesible 
laid  aside,  and  business,  private  and  public, 
suspended  during  the  week.    From  the  time  •£ 
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Theodoslus  (a.d.  389)  actions  at  law  ceased,  and 
the  doors  of  the  courts  were  closed  for  seven 
days  before  and  after  Easter  {Cod.  Theodos, 
lib.  u.  tit.  viii. ;  D^  Fer,  leg.  ii.  [see  Oothofred's 
Commentary^  vol.  i.  p.  124] ;  Cod,  Justin,  lib.  iii. 
tit.  xii. ;  de  Fer.  legg.  vii.  viii. ;  August.  Serm. 
xix. ;  Ed.  Bened.  vol.  i.  p.  741).  Those  in  prison 
for  debt  and  other  offences,  with  the  exception 
of  those  guiltj  of  more  heinous  crimes,  were 
ordered  to  be  released  by  a  law  of  Valentinian's, 
A.o.  367,  the  earliest  of  the  kind,  according  to 
Gothofred  Comment,  vol.  ii.  p.  273  {Cod.  Theodos. 
lib.  ix.  tit.  xxxviii. ;  de  IndtUg.  Crim.  legg.  iii.  iv. ; 
Ambros.  Epist.  33 ;  Chrysost.  u.  s.).  Slaves  were 
manumitted,  and  there  was  a  general  cessation 
from  labour  during  this  and  the  following  week, 
not  only  to  afford  the  servants  rest  but  also 
opportunity  of  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
the  faith  (Apost.  Canstit.  viii.  33 ;  Greg.  Nyssen. 
Horn.  III.  de  Sesurr.  tom.  iii.  p.  420;  Cod. 
Justin,  lib.  iii.  tit.  xiL ;  de  Fer,  leg.  viii.).  The 
week  was  also  distinguished  by  liberal  alms- 
giving (Chrysost.  u.  s.). 

The  observance  of  the  week  may  be  said  to 
nave  commenced  with  the  preceding  Saturday, 
when,  with  reference  to  John  xii.  1-9,  the  church 
commemorated  the  raising  of  Lazarus — on  event 
assigned  erroneouslv  by  Epiphanius  to  that  day 
(Epiphan.  HornH.  cis  t^  /3a?a  tom.  ii.  pp.  152, 
153 ;  Neale  Eastern  Ch.  ii.  747).  The  Galilean 
liturgies  commemorated  this  miracle  the  next 
day  (Palm  Sunday),  known  therefore  as  Dominica 
Lazari,  as  appears  from  the  collects  of  the 
Miseale  GaUicum  Vetus,  and  the  Sacram.  Gallic 
canum(Muratori  ii.  718,  834).  On  the  Saturday 
the  pope  was  accustomed  to  give  special  alms 
at  St.  Peter's,  in  allusion  to  Christ's  words 
spoken  that  day  (Mar.  xiv.  7).  {Comes  ffieronymi 
apud  Pamel.  ii.  21 ;  Sacram.  Gregor.  ib.  244.) 

The  Sunday  next  before  Easter,  the  first  day 
of  Holy  Week,  was  distinguished  by  many  differ- 
ent names.  The  earliest  and  most  constant, 
indicating  the  great  event  of  the  day,  being  Palm 
Sunday  ;  KvpioK^,  koprr^  r&v  fialot¥  ;  ^  fiato4f>6pos 
ioprfi;  Dominica  Palmarumy  or  in  Falmis, 
Florumy  or  Bamorumj  or  Osanna.  A  later 
appellation  derived  from  the  same  event  was 
Pascha  jlorum^  or  floridum.  From  the  Easter 
absolution  which  followed  it  was  known  as 
Domitiica  indulgentiae ;  and  with  reference  to  the 
great  Paschal  baptism,  Pascha  petitumy  or 
competentiwm  {Ordo  Pomanus),  while  the  mass 
was  styled  Missa  in  Symboli  traditUme^  because 
on  this  day,  or  according  to  <he  Ambrosian  rite 
the  day  before  {Miss.  Ambros.  apud  Pamel.  i. 
336)  the  creed  was  recited  to  the  competentes^ 
or  candidates  for  baptism,  to  be  learnt  by  Easter 
eve,  as  was  ordained  by  the  13th  canon  of  the 
council  of  Agde,  a.d.  506  (Labbe,  ConciL  iv. 
1385;  cf.  Isid.  de  Ecd.  Off.  i.  27.  ii.  21).  The 
works  of  Augustine  and  other  fathers  contain 
sermons  delivered  on  this  and  the  following  days 
to  the  oompetentes  in  exposition  of  the  creed 
(Aug.  Serm.  de  Temp.  113-135).  Palm  Sunday 
was  also  called  capitUavium  because  on  that  day 
the  heads  of  the  catechumens  were  washed  in 
preparation  for  baptism  and  confirmation  (Raban. 
De  fnst.  Cler.  c.  35). 

The  ceremony  of  the  benediction  of  the  palm 
branches,  or  other  branches  that  were  substituted 
for  them,  especially  olive  boughs,  appears  in  the 
SMraBHUitary  of  Gregory,  where  it  has  a  special 


collect  (Pamel.  ii.  245).  The  jubilant  pr : 
which  have  long  formed  so  characteristic  a  put 
of  the  ritual  of  Palm  Sunday  in  the  East  a$  » 
the  West,  are  mentioned  by  Gregory  Kyssen  {L  c) 
and  were  introduced  almost  aniventally  by  the 
end  of  the  7th  centurj  (August!  HdbcL  ^ 
Christ.  Arch.  Mi.  338). 

Each  day  in  this  Holy  Week  was  one  of  specitl 
sanctity,  designated  urycUif  B^vripa,  fuydx^ 
rplrrij  kc  (Bevereg.  PandecL  ii.  163),  tin 
observances  gradualTv  rising  in  solemnity  to 
the  Thursday  in  Coena  Domini  [Mac7NDV  Thub^ 
DAT],  and  the  Friday,  Paseio  I/omini  [Good 
Friday].  The  history  of  our  Lord's  Passion  was 
recited  on  successive  days,  beginning  with  that 
by  St.  Matthew  on  Palm  Sundav,  and  cIosid^ 
with  that  by  St.  John  on  Good  Friday.  [£.  V.] 

HOMICSIDE  {ffomicidium,  ^ros}.     Moider 
was  regarded  by  the  church  as  one  of  the  gravest 
crimes.     It  is  joined  by  Cyprian  {ds  Pat.  c  9) 
with  adultery  and  fraud,  by  Padan  {Paraen.  ad 
Poenit.  c  9)  with  fornication  and  idolatry,  by 
Augustine  {de  Fid.  et  Op.  c  19)  also  with  forni- 
cation and  idolatry,  as  one  of  the  three  nkortal 
sins    which    were    always  to   be  visited  with 
excommunication.     By  the  laws  of  the  Christido 
emperors    murderers    were    expressly   excepted 
from  the  general  pardons  granted  to  criminaLt  un 
occasions  of  great  festivals   {Cod.    Th^ud.  IX. 
xxxviii.  1,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8),  and  were  refused  the 
right  of  appeal  [jbid.  XI.  xxxrL   1).     In  som« 
dioceses  the  peace  of  the  church  was  denied  for 
ever  to  wilful  murderers  (Tert.  de  Pudicit.  c.  1*2, 
Gregor.  Thaumat.  Can.  Ep.  c.  7,  Comp.  Crprian 
Ep.  55  ad  Anton,  on  the  practice  of  some  of  his 
predecessors  with  reference  to  the  other  great 
crime  of  adultery).     But  in  general  a  murderer 
was  re-admitted  to  the  church  after  a  long  term 
of  exclusion.     By  a  decree  of  the   council  of 
Ancyra  A.D.  314,  c.  22,  this  term  was  lifelong; 
by  Gregory   of  Nyssa  {Ep,  ad  LetoL)   it   was 
fixed    at    twenty-seven    years;     by    Basil    {ad 
Amphil.  c  56)  at  twenty.     In  the  Penitential  cf 
Theodore  (I.    iv.    1),  a  murder   committed  to 
revenge  a  relation,  was  punished  by  seven  or  ten 
years'  penance ;  but  if  restitution  was  made  to 
the  next  of  kin,  half  the  term  was  remitted.     If 
one  layman  slew  another  {ibid,  c  4),  he  must 
either  relinquish  arms  or  do  penance  seven  years, 
three  of  them  without  wine  and  flesh  ;  but  {ind. 
c.  5)  if  a  monk  or  one  of  the  inferior  clergy  wu 
slain,  the  slayer  must  either  relinquish  arms  snd 
serve  God  the  remainder  of  his  life,  or  do  peoamie 
seven  years,  as  the  bishop  should  direct;  it'  a 
presbyter  or  bishop  was  the  victim,  the  matter 
was  to  be  brought  before  the  king  (Bed.  /\mu- 
tent.  iv.  1-8,  Egbert  Poenitent.  iv.  10,  II).     In 
the   Dialogue  of  Egbert  (Haddan  and    S<  jbbs 
Councils  and  Ecd.  Doc.  iii.  403),  there  is  some 
variety  in  the  penalty;  a  layman  who  e  ew  s 
bishop  was  to  pay  the  fine  and  submit  to  the 
term  of  penance  a  council  should  appoint,  if  he 
slew  a  priest  the  fine  was  to  be  eighty  shekels ; 
if  a  deacon,  sixty ;  if  a  monk,  forty.     The  eccle- 
siastical law  in  these  instances  being  in  accord- 
ance   with  the    well-known    sjrstem    of  earlr 
English  jurisprudence,  which  allowed  homicide 
and    every  variety  of   personal    injury  to  be 
expiated  by  money  payments.    See  the  laws  of 
Ethclbert,  between  A.D.  597,  aad  604,  on  the 
payments  to  be  made  for  murders  (oc  b-l^  13^ 
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And  for  injuries  to  the  person  (cc.  33-72).  The 
laws  of  Ine  of  Wessex  A.D.  690  (c  76),  contain 
the  provision  that  if  a  man  slew  another's  god- 
son or  godfather,  he  must  pay  **  hot "  (fine  to 
i'ostice),  as  well  as  "wer"  (recompence  to 
Jndred) ;  and  that  if  the  slain  was  a  bishop's 
son  {ue.  confirmation  son),  only  half  the  payment 
was  to  be  exacted.  For  a  full  account  of  the 
laws  on  injuries  to  the  person,  see  Turner 
Angl"'Saxotis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  436-447,  ed.  1852. 

Murder  joined  with  other  great  crimes  was 
more  severely  punished.  One  who  used  magical 
arts  to  slay  another,  thereby  adding  idolatry  to 
murder,  was  denied  communion  even  at  the  last 
{Cone,  L'Uber.  c.  6).  The  same  sentence  was 
decreed  against  a  woman  who  added  murder  to 
adultery  by  slaying  the  offspring  which  she  had 
conceived  in  the  absence  of  her  husband  (ibid,  c 
63),  and  the  council  of  Lerida  A.D.  523,  more 
than  two  centuries  afler  that  of  £iiberis,  when 
the  terms  of  penance  had  become  much  easier, 
assigned  (c.  2)  a  lifelong  exclusion  to  any  who 
used  sorcery  to  get  rid  of  the  offspring  of 
adultery.  In  an  English  Penitential  code 
(Theodor.  Poenitent.  L  vii.  1)  the  punishment  of 
homicide  combined  with  adultery,  was  seclusion 
in  a  monastery  for  life.  The  parricide  or  the 
slayer  of  any  near  blood  relation  was,  by  the 
civil  law  {Cod,  Tlieod,  IX.  xv.  1),  in  imitation  of 
the  old  Roman  custom,  to  be  sewn  in  a  sack 
with  serpents  and  thrown  into  the  water ;  and  if 
this  were  generally  executed  there  would  be 
no  opportunity  for  the  early  church  to  attach 
any  special  stigma  to  the  crime.  In  England  a 
woman  who  slew  her  son,  was  to  do  penance 
fifteen  years,  with  no  relaxation  except  on  the 
Lord's  day  (Theodor.  PomUent,  I.  xiv.  25).  The 
parricide  or  fratricide  was  assigned  by  some 
seven  years,  by  others  fourteen,  of  which  half 
were  to  be  passed  in  exile  (Egbert  Poenitent, 
iv.  10). 

The  modem  distinction  between  murder  and 
inan^luughter  was  not  invariably  observed.  In 
the  council  of  Ancyra  A.d.  314  (cc.  22-23) 
a  shorter  term  is  imposed  upon  involuntary  than 
u))on  wilful  homicide.  But  in  the  canonical 
epistle  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  involuntary  homicide 
is  explained  to  mean  that  which  occurs  through 
simple  accident;  but  homicide  which  is  the 
result  of  passion,  is  treated  as  if  it  were  wilful 
murder,  even  if  deliberation  and  intention,  which 
constitute  the  legal  crime  of  murder,  are  absent. 
The  distinction  however  appears  in  the  Peni- 
tential of  Theodore,  where  it  is  decreed  (I.  iv.  7) 
that  if  a  man  kills  another  by  accident,  he  shall 
do  penance  one  year ;  if  in  a  passion,  three 
years ;  if  over  the  wine  cup,  four  years ;  if  in 
strife,  ten.  Homicide  committed  at  the  com- 
mand of  a  master  or  in  war  was  to  be  subject 
{ibid.  I.  iv.  6)  to  forty  days'  penance,  rhe 
t^astisement  of  a  slave  with  such  severity  that 
he  died,  which  was  a  crime  on  the  borderland  of 
manslaughter  and  murder,  was  not  dealt  with  so 
severely  as  wilful  homicide  {Cone,  Eliber,  c  5, 
Cone.  J-]jxion.  c.  34). 

Causing  abortion  in  any  stage  of  conception, 
or  taking  or  even  administering  drugs  for  that 
purpose,  was  treated  as  a  form  of  murder,  and  a 
long  period  of  penance  was  allotted  to  it  (Tert. 
Apolog.  c.  9 ;  liasil  ad  Amphiioc.  cc.  2,  8 ;  Cone, 
.incur,  c.  21 ;  Conc,  Herd,  c.  2;  Cone,  in  TnUL 
c.  91).     But   that   there    was  some   laxity  of 


opinion  on  the  crime,  appears  from  one  of  the 
English  Penitentials  (Bed.  Poenitent,  iv.  12)^ 
which  excludes  from  communion  for  a  longer 
term  a  woman  who  procured  abortion  in  order 
to  conceal  her  shame,  than  one  who  did  so 
because  she  was  too  poor  to  maintain  her  child. 
Closely  allied  to  this  crime  was  the  exposing 
OF  INFANTS.     [See  that  head.] 

Anger  and  strife  as  tending  to  murder  (Matt. 
▼.  22)  were  brought  under  discipline.  In  the 
African  church  {Stat,  Eccl,  Antv},  c  93,  ed. 
Bruns)  the  oblations  of  those  who  were  at 
enmity  with  their  brethren  were  received  neither 
at  the  altar  nor  in  the  common  treasui*y,  and 
they  were  consequently  excluded  from  com- 
munion. A  similar  decree  prevailed  in  the 
Gallic  church  (2  Cone,  Arelat,  c  50),  those  who 
broke  out  into  open  strife  were  to  be  removed 
from  all  church  assemblies  till  they  were  i*econ- 
ciled.  The  discipline  of  the  English  church  was 
more  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  law.  He  who  wounded  another  in 
strife  WHS  to  pay  him  a  recompence,  and  help 
to  suppoi*t  him  till  he  had  recovered,  and  do 
half  a  year's  penance ;  if  he  was  unable  to  sup- 
port him,  the  penance  was  to  extend  to  a  whole 
year  (Bed.  Poenitent,  iv.  9).  [G.  M.] 

HOMILY    AND    HOMILIARIUM.      The 

word  bfiiXia  designates  generally  '*  intercourse,** 
implying  the  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling 
by  wonU.  In  a  special  sense,  it  is  used  for  the 
instruction  which  a  philosopher  gave  his  pupils 
in  familiar  conversation  (Xenophon,  Mem,  I,  ii. 
6  and  15)l  In  this  sense  of  ^  familiar  instruc- 
tion" it  passed  into  Christian  usage.  Thus 
St.  Luke  uses  the  word  dfukiiiras  of  the  wime 
address  which  he  had  previously  described  by 
the  word  Biti\ty6fiwos  (Acts  xx.  9,  11).  Com- 
pare Euseb.  ff,E,  Ti.  19,  S  17.  Photius  {BA- 
lioth,  no.  174,  4,  in  Suicer  s  The$.  s.  v.)  notices 
that  the  discourses  of  Chrysostom  were  properly 
called  bfit\lait  rather  than  \6yot,  as  being 
simple,  inartificial,  popular  addresses,  in  a  style 
rather  conversational  than  formal,  while  a  \6yos 
was  constructed  according  to  the  rules  of  art, 
and  with  a  certain  dignity  and  elevation  oi 
style.  Similarly  the  French  Conference.  The 
council  of  Ancyra  (c  1)  a.d.  314,  forbidding 
presbyters  who  have  sacrificed  to  idols  vpospip^iy 
ij  bfiiXutf  1l  i\a$s  \urcvpyuv  seems  to  use  the 
word  hfiiKuv  as  the  common  technical  ex- 
pression for  the  address  of  the  presbyter  in  the 
liturgy. 

Probably  the  earliest  extant  addresses  com- 
monly called  Nomiiies  are  those  of  Origen,  who 
(if  he  himself  applied  the  term  to  his  discourses) 
no  doubt  took  it  from  the  schools  of  philosophy. 

The  word  seemingly  did  not  pass  into  common 
use  in  Latin  before  the  fifth  century ;  for  Victor 
Vitensis  {Persec.  Vandal,  i,  3,  p.  10,  Ruinart), 
writing  towards  the  end  of  that  century,  speaks 
of  Augustine's  popular  addresses,  **quos  Grneci 
homiliaa  Tocant,"  as  if  "homilia"  were  still  to 
some  extent  strange  to  his  Latin  readers. 

Augustine  had  himself  made  a  similar  ex- 
planation of  the  word  {On  Pa.  118  [1191  Pref. ; 
EpitL  2,  ad  QuodctUtdeum),  And  he  also  sup- 
plies abundant  evidence  that  these  homilies  were 
intentionally  careless  and  colloquial  in  style.  So 
long  as  nil  are  instructed  (he  says),  let  us  not 
fear  the  critics  {Serm,  37,  c  10,  p.  187);  kt 
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not  vDTd-catchcn  Mk  vhethcr  it  U  latin,  bat 
CbrUtiiuu  wh«h»r  it  ia  trtie  (_Strm.  2B9,  p. 
1213);  it  i>  bettCT  th»t  th«  prmoher  ihonld  b« 
bu-biroiu,  mod  bit  boren  nudanUoil,  tfasn  ttae 
ptnwhcr  Kbolarlj-  »nd  the  peopl*  iKiiDg  (Oa 
P,.  38,  Scrm.  3,  p.  385);  it  ii  b*tt«r  thit 
cntia  ibould  faUme,  thaa  that  the  pcnpic  ahanld 
miu  the  ueiutiDK  (On  Pt.  138,  p.  1515). 

Sh  ftirthfr  on  premhing,  and  it»  plim  in  the 
litnif)-,  miller  Seeimos. 

At  a  comparBtinlf  eartj  period  we  God  that 
tba  cnrtom  aroie  of  delivering  the  aennona  of 
otban  in  churchee  where  the  prieit  was,  for 
aome  reaion,  niiabia  to  preach.  Mr.  3cndamora 
(p.  290)  giree  the  following  iBitancee : — 

Anguatine  (Da  JJoct.  Chr.  It.  $2)  Ibinbi  It 
well  that  tfaose  who  hare  a  good  deliTery,  but 
BO  power  of  compontioo,  ebonld  adopt  ths 
■nrnoD)  of  othera.  liidora  of  Peliulniii  (a.d. 
4l2)  wrote  a  homilT  to  be  drllterad  bj  hli 
friend  Dorotheua,  which  wai  declaimed  with 
mnch  applania  {Epiit.  iii,  3B2).  Cfril  of  Alei- 
■Ddria  la  aald  bj  Oennadini  {Dt  Vir.  Ittyitt.  e. 
67  in  Fabrieil  Btbtiotlt.  Ecd.  p.  27)  to  hare  com- 
poaed  monj  homliea,  which  (he  adda)  are  com- 
mitted tc  menurj  by  the  Greek  biabopa  lor 
dabrery.     The  aame  anlhor  relatea  («.  i  c.  87, 

t.  31)  that  Salvian  of  Uaneillu  made  manj 
omillM  for  bfahojM.  Some  of  ths  Dictiones 
Sacraa  of  Ennodiua.  blahop  of  Tidno  (a.d.  511) 
are  maDifeillj  written  to  be  preached  by  aome 
other  than  the  writer,  and  two  of  them  bear  the 
tltlea:  "Sent  to  Honoratua,  bishop  of  NoTira, 
at  the  dsdicatloB  of  tbe  baafllca  of  the  Apoatles," 
and  "Qiren  to  Stephanna  .  .  to  be  pronoauced 
b;  Haiimas  the  blihop."  The  awnnd  omndl 
of  Yaiwn,  a.D.  539,  lieenau  all  pnabytera  to 
pnach  in  their  districts,  and  praridei  (e.  3) 
that,  in  caae  the  pmbyler,  rnnn  alcknasa,  ia 
unable  to  preach,  homilies  of  the  Holf  Fathere 
ahoald  be  recited  by  the  deacost  [DKaOOK,  p. 
hHy  Caesariiu  of  Aries  (t  542)  ia  aald  {lAfo 
b;  Cjpriaii,  o.  31 ;  in  Acta  SS.  Ben.  1.  645)  to 
have  composed  homilies,  which  the  bishopa  in 
tba  Prank  territory,  the  Gauls,  Italy,  or  Spain, 

preached  In  their  cb  arches.  To  read  the 
sermons  of  others  teeme  indeed  to  hare  been  a 
recognised  pnctice  in  tbe  Oiilican  chnrch. 
Thni  Germanoa  of  Paris  (Expotilio  Brmii,  in 
Uigne'a /'atro/.  Ixiii.  Bl)  says,  that  the  homilies 
of  the  salntt  vbicb  are  read  alter  theOoapel,  are 
to  be  taken  merely  as  preaching,  that  the  pastor 
or  doctor  of  the  church  may  eiplain  in  popular 
laD^age  to  the  people  what  baa  been  delirerad 
in  the  Prophecy,  Epistle,  or  Qupcl. 

This  constant  habit  of  osing  the  sannons  of 
other*  led  in  proceaa  of  time  to  the  formation  of 
collections  of  homilies,  of  which  those  who  were 
nnable  or  nnwilline  to  compoae  aeimons  might 
aTail  themselTes.    Bede's  Bomiliat  dt  Tempon 
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Uwar  nniter  great  dafiwta;  tiip  homilies  wliiet 
they  contained  were  in  many  caaei  written  b< 
man  of  no  authority,  and  they  were  tbil  k 
errors  both  of  style  and  matter.  The  kiaf, 
therefore,  commissioned  Paul  Wanwfrid,  the 
well-known  historian  of  the  Lombards,  lo  dn> 
an  a  collection  of  homilie*  fi-om  the  Fatlun 
which  should  be  frr*  from  these  buita.  Ttiis 
task  he  accomplished  before  the  end  of  tlit 
eighth  century,  probably  not  later  than  in, 
TSO;  for  Charlai,  in  the  rveommendatiou  pn- 
filed  to  the  book,  doei  not  atyle  himself  Im- 
perator.  In  this  pre&c«  (HabilloD's  AtalKt. 
Vef.  p.  75,  ed.  1723)  the  king  states  thai  ia 
gratitnde  to  Ood  for  tbe  protection  which  lit 
bad  given  him  in  war  and  peace,  he  had  xt 
bimauf  to  promote  tba  wel£i»  of  the  chnrdi 
and  tbe  adTsncement  of  knowledge ;  he  refen  t« 
the  efforts  which  be  bad  made  to  secon  a 
correct  teit  of  the  Scriptnre*  [Cabonicsl 
Books],  and  then  proceeds  to  recotomeBd  the 
homiliarinm  for  adoption  in  thaOallican  chnrcbti, 
which  hii  father  Pepin  had  alrtad*  fnmiibed 
with  cbanta  after  the  Roman  model  (Romaia* 
traditionis  eantibus).  In  thii  oollection*  lb* 
dlscoursea  art  arranged  according  to  tbe  series 
of  Sundays  and  yestlvals;  tbnt  form  of  tb* 
Vulgate  test  is  adopted  in  quotations  fha 
Scripture  wbicb  bad  been  in  common  use  six* 
the  davs  of  Gregory  the  Great. 

In  the  year  B13  tbe  conncil  of  Rhcims  (c  lb) 
enjoined  the  bitbopstopreach  sermons  of  tbsUol)- 
Fathers  in  the  dialect  of  their  sereral  dionsts, 
so  that  all  might  uttderataad,  and  in  tbe  bbh 
year  the  third  conndi  of  Touia  (c.  17)  ontenJ 
that  every  bishop  sboitld  have  homilies  prepared 
oontaining  needful  admonitions  for  tbe  m»  of 
'''  them,   and    that   each   ahooM  ea- 


deavo 


nslste  tbe  said   I: 


all  might  n 


imaa  or  the  Ten 


t  the  coonrll 


n  this 


way. 


This  collection  contains  33  homiliea  for  the 
snmmer  balfof  the  year,  15  for  the  winter;  32 
for  Lent ;  32  for  tbe  SainU'  Daya  of  the  aninmer 
half,  16  for  thoa*  of  tbe  winter  half;  and 
larions  Strmotm  ad  Popalum.  Probably  several 
other  collections  were  in  elrmlatioD  Ijefora  the 
eod  of  the  eighth  century.  See  UsbUlon,  Acti 
SS.  SniRi.  iii.  pt.  1,  p.  55S  If.  Bnt  in  the  time  of 
CharlM  tbe  Great  ail  (he  homililHea  in  common 
Baa   11   lb*  h'lankiih    kiogdoiD   were   found    to 


things  spoken. 

of  Uayence  (c.  2),  ii 

The  collection  of  Aelfric  (geoeraily  snpp»td 
to  be  the  archbishop  of  York,  1033-1051)  dMs 
not  &1I  within  oar  period  ;  bnt  it  waa  probsMr 

English    homilie*.    some    of    which    may   hsve 
aiisted  before  the  time  of  Charles. 

John  Beleth  (^th  1162)  cslU  the  Book  of 
Homiliea  (JMi.  Off.  StpL  e.  60)  the  ffmru'/io- 
fiari'is,  and  mention*  a  Sermohgro  aeparal^y 
among  tbe  books  which  a  chnrch  ought  to  hsril 


Hleronymi  Aognstlnl  Ambmll  Ontmll  OrlRpnls  nrf- 
sosfaml  Bvdie  etc;  In  hone  ordinem  dicBrtaa  per  Al- 
clinlnnm  lerlum  idqaa  li^angeiite  <4  Orolo  Ms^.  llo» 
Imp.  ai  a  secntls  tnlL"  Piailblj  Un  mUsake  ami 
ftnm  Uh  bet  Uul  Aknln  rerfaed  tbe  sn  ralhil  O^ 
AttnMiFMi  [LacmwAir] ;  or  be  may  have  re*Md  >ke 
work  ot  Wunefrid.  Sn  co  this  potot  w.hiiL-  (jn. 
O.  a.  Btn.  U.  an]  and  RItcI  {BIU.  Mt  Jt  la  Fnam. 
iT.n)}.    The  EdIUo  Prlncrpa  It  tlut  orSpfjs.  ho. 
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Durandus  uses  {Baiionalej  vL  i.  §§  28,  32)  the  eucuHus,  aiculla^  ettcullio,  capoy  oapp^\    (Vir- 

funn  Humitiaritu  {i.e.  Liber]  as  weil  as  Momelith  menU    intended   for  ontdoor  wear  were   v  ivj 

nariua,  frequently  provided  with  a  hood  as  a  proteti  ion 

(Binterim's  Denkwibrdigktiieny    i*.  3.340  ff. ;  for  the  head  against  rain  or  cold,  which  mii^ht 

Wetzer    and    Welte's    £ircheniexicf/H,  ▼.  307  ;  be  drawn  forward  when  need  required,  or  mi,(ht 

Scadamore's  Notitia  EuoKaristioa,  290  ff. ;  Ranke  be   allowed   to   fall   back  upon  the   shoulders, 

in  StucUen  wnd  Kritihenj  1855,  ii.  p.  387  ff.)   [C]  This  would  of  course  be  ordinarilj,  but   not 

HONEY  AND  MILK.      1.  The  giving  of  ?~«««^l7  attached  to  the  dress.     The  lacerna, 

honey  and  milk  to  a  person  newly  bap  V-  a  ^^'0"^^^.:;"  ,^7^Ix  x^JTs'  139     J 

symbol  of  the  nourishment  of  the  renewed  soul,  ^^,  ""^  ~7  '"^^'^o in      *  •  iIVx     '     ,   ' 

has  already  been    mentioned    [Baptism,  §66  cf.  Jurenal  ri.  117,  330;  tui.US);  «>  aUo  was 

i«4-i  the  oaracMMf  which  was  mtroduced  mto  Rome 

i.' Among    th«    things    enumented   by  the  &»"  <^n». "«»  f""  which  the  emperor  AureUu. 

Apo^iolkal  *Ca,«ni,  (c  3),  which  the  bis£op  U  A»toninn.  denT«i  the  name  by  which   be  i. 

fortidden  to  bring  to  the  alUr  [or  «.nctwy],  "J^JifVy  .^."'r'-.  .•'•"r  f?*",*fK       C"^, 

are  honey  and  milk.     The  24tf  canon  of  the  t  •ll'»'~t,on  in  hu  d«onption  of  the  ephod  of 

third  coancil  of  Carthage  alK>  exclude,  honey  f^*  •'•"l*  *"«''-?"""'   "l°„  "1^'^  ""<»•-, 

and  millc  from  the  offering,  on  the  aJtar,  in  that  ^    "^ ,  J"*^  ."^  .    <*'**'•.,  «*.  '«' 

*    /•    u-j  *v       *     u      I      J  .      -    :*    u  i.  i'aow/om,  §  15 ;  vol.  i.  .S64,  ed.  vallarsi),  where 

it   forbids  anythme  to  be  placed  upon   it    but  xi.     i    *       _j     •      i        u  *  xu     ^• 

V      J       J      •        *•    J   ».:*i.  «.  4^5     ca  *v^  the  last  words  imply  what  was  the  ordinary 

bread  and  wine  mixed  with  water.     But  the  /.,.       r-i-AUj  iau  j         /• 

27th  of  the  African  canon.,  repeating  thi^  »ld. :  f"""""  "f  "•  ^  '"T*/"  ^  ^«  »PP«»d«g«  •( 

"Primitwe  vero,  «u  mel  et'uc  quod  Jno  die  ""•  "^  ^^f"  '"t"  <*  ?r^"\JVi- **> 

,  ••r* *.    •       \  t,    cp  describes  as  vettta  cticuu<Ua  :  of  the  cofo6Mm  (see 

ftolenmissimo  m  infantum  mysterio  solet  offem,  „  a         a  j  in  a   • 

«n«n,,..  in  -itnr?  nffa^^nfur  .„«m  ♦^^.•n  h«W«/  *-^-  Houorius  Augustoduuensis,  Oemma  Anmuie, 


ampltus  in  primitiis  offeratur  quam  de  uvis  et  "i^^'J'K  *"  "**'  ^jim*^*"*"  •«»»^'«»'««  ^^^.  ""* 

frumentis."  '^  It  i,  evident  from  thi^  that  at  the  ^"T'*;  »'  "»"'  •^*' '.  ^^  *tV"°  ""P',""?' 

time  when  thew  canon,  were  drawn  up,  the  ?»«*  -t  .upemum  gaudmm   ).    Aa  regard,  the 

cuatom  had  ari^n  of  pUcing  on  the  altii  the  >"*  "J.*"""?'  Tt  T^  ^i'  ^ilt- "'"'^   ??!  '  °^ 

ioney  and  milk  for  the  neophyte,  at  Ea.ter,  and  """''"?«  "^  ^'1'?"',^*,  ^"-  "'•  *il?!? 

(appirently)  of   con««rating    them    with    the  i""*  "'"'  <"«"  "^Uil  ol^MttTeTt »  "a* 

bread  and  wine.     It  is  this  latter  practice  which  ^^  *i*  *  /J^au*    ^ *-.•  *^  «-  i 

.    ,         r   u-j  I         Au     L             ji      Ml.          A  an  example  of  this  more  restricted  meanmz  of 

IS  here  forbidden :    the  honey  and  milk  are  to     . ,  f  ..        i.  .         i  **  *     ^ 

u            V      J-  ai        r  au  •        ^    u  A      a.  au  *  tfac  word,  we  may  cite  a  remark  in  a  letter  of 

have  a  benediction  of  their  own,  but  not  that    ^    i       r^  "^  •     au-     ..r    uu  ♦  tu 

.     .,           u    •  A-      1  ».    r      A*  *u        J  PauIus  Diaconus,  in  the  name  of  abbot  Theo- 

given  to  the  euchan.t.c  element..    At  the  end  ^               cSiarlomagne  a.  to  the  dre»  of  the 

of  the  «venth  century  the  placing  of  hon^and  ^  •  ^  „        cjg      „  ^^^            yeatimen- 

milk  on  the  altar  w»  wholly  forbidden  (Omc.  m  ^     q^j          i^^,,,         y^  j. 

Trwlo.  c.  57 :  cf.  c.  28).  a                                                     »>   /©     i«     tw 

/u-     k  —     J  A    vv    ••    Q     V  «  p-.^-     T...  «t    nos    capam    vocamus  .    .    .     (Pauli    Diac 

(Bineham,  Ant  XV.  ii.  3;    van  Espen,  Jus     r  .^  •      h^^i      «  icq'tx     u^  V»j  ; a  u 

^i=ti^.329.414;ed.Colon.n77.)      ""  '[C]  r'Ai.i,f^t.r:iie  wJ^  J^lriirth^ 

IIONOR.     1.  The  word  is  used  specially  of  meant  the  same  dress  **  quam  alio  nomine  casu- 

ecclesiastical  dignities  or  orders.     Thus  Optatus  lam  vocamus."    A  latei  instance  is  found  in  the 

of  Milevis  (c.  Donat.  ii.  24)  says,  speaking  of  the  records  of  a  council  of  Metx  (A.D.  888),  which 

attempts  of  the  Donatists  to  annul  the  orders  of  enjoins  the  use  of  the  capa  (in  the  sense  of  hood) 

Catholic  priests,  **quid  prodest  quod  vivi  sunt  to  monks  and  forbids  it  to  laymen  (can.   6, 

homines  et  occisi  sunt  honore*  a  vobis?***     So  Labb.  ix.  414).    An  earlier  council,  that  of  Aix- 

Augustine,   Adv.   Kpist.  Pcarmen.  ii.   11;    and  la-Chapel le  (a.d.  816),  had  restricted  the  use  of 

Ciiiu:.  Arelat.  IV,  cc.  1  and  2.    In  Charles  the  the  cwcuiia  to  monks,  excluding  other  ecclesiastics 

Great*sai/>i^u/'(ri^«(v.8),"honorabilispenona"  (can.  125,  Labb.  viii.  1395).    It  may  be  added 

is  used  apparently  to  distinguish  one  in  major  here  that  the  congress  of  Galilean  abbots  and 

orders  from  **  ecclesiastici  viri  "  who  were  only  monks,  held  at  the  same  place  in  the  following 

in  minor  orders  (Ducange,  8.  o.).  J^ar,  carefully  fixed  the  sixe  of  the  cowl,  **  men- 

2.  The  second  council  of  Braga,  A.D.  572,  lays  sura  cucullae  duobus  consistat  cubitis  "  (cap.  21 ; 

down  (c.  2)  that  no  bishop  making  a  visitation  op,  cii,  1508).     With  reference  to  the  foregoinj; 

of  his  diocese  should  take  anything  from  the  prohibitions,  it    may  be  mentioned    that    the 

churches  besides  the  customary  honorarium  to  Theodosian    code    had    expressly  permitted   to 

the  see  (praeter  honorem  cathedrae  suae)  of  two  slaves,  with  certain  exceptions,  the  use  of  the 

solidi.     ^e  may  perhaps  discern  here  the  germ  hymu    and    cucuUus   {Ood.    Theodos,   lib.   xiv. 

of  the  later  use,  according  to  wAicli  ^  honor "  tit.  10, 1.  1). 

means  a  benefice.                                           [C]  The  most  prominent  instance  of  the  use  of  the 

TT/^xTr\T)  A  rriTTa     /i\  !>•  i.       r  a  i     /xjaa  bood  IS  to  be  found  in  that  of  the  monastic  cowl, 

H0N0BATU8.    W  Bidjop  of  Arle.  (t42«  ^   ^      f,«,„ently  referral  to  in  va.iou.  Role., 

a.D.);   commemorat«i  Jan.   X6  (Jfort.  Adonia,  „d  which  formal  a  .pecial  part  of  the  monki.h 

L  Buar  i;.  drtm  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jerome. 

(2)  [Demetrius  (3).]                     [W.  P.  G.]  The   hermit    Hilarion  was,  according    to  this 

HOOD  (kovko  'amok,  «awifo»JAioi',  Ko^icavXXa,  father,  buried  **  in  tuni«^  cilicini  et  cuculU  " 

^ >           "f™    A. >>/-'»    /-        ■>  Vallar8i>     We  meet  with  several  allusions  :o 

•  Dapln  reads,  •*quU  viTunt  honlnes.et  bonoie  a  tobto  the  cwMlia  in  Jerome's  translation  of  the  H«le  of 

vcci«<  snnt  r*  the  Egyptian  Pachomius  (i^ce  e,g,  cc.  81,  91,  99 , 
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^.   cU.   67,   sqq.).     Thus   the    monks  in   t-iw 
system  were  to  hftve  two  cowls,  which  werr  •.o 
bear  tolcens  indicative  of  the  particular  monas- 
tery, and  without  his  cowl  and  "  pellicula "  no 
monk  was  to  appear  at  divine  service  or  at  meals. 
The  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  allowed  to  each  monk, 
in  the  case  of  dwellers  in  temperate  climates,  a 
frock  and  hood  {cuciUia)y  the  latter  to  be  **■  in 
hyeme  villosa.   in  aestate    pura  aut  vetusta " 
{heg.  S,  Bened.  c.  55 ;  in  Holstenius,  Codex  Jiegu- 
larum,  pt.  ii.  p.  32  ;  ed.  Paris,  1663).     The  same 
distinction  between  hoods  for  summer  and  winter 
wear  is  also  found  in  the  Rule  of  St.  Fructnosus 
(c  4 ;  (^,  cU.  p.  139),  which  allows  a  couple  to 
each  monk,  "  villata  et  simplex."    The  JRegtUa 
Magistri  lays  down  a  wholesome  provision  as  to 
the  hoods  and  frocks  of  the  monks  who  dis- 
charged the  weekly  office  of  cook  (c.  81 ;  op,  cit, 
p.  257).    The  word  cuculla  passed   from  Latin 
.nto  Greek,  where  it  appears  as  icovicoi/AAioy,  etc. 
Thus,  for  example,  it  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with    the   monastic    dress    by   Sozomen  (Hist. 
/Cccles,  iii.  14,  where  he  remarks  on  the  Egyptian 
monks),  Pseudo-Athanasius  (de  VirginitatCf  ell; 
vol.  ii.  116,  ed.  Montfaucon),  and  by  Qermanus, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  (ob.  740,  A.D.),  who 
also  appears  to  allude  to  the  cross  on  the  cowl, 
still  worn  by  bishops  and  <rravp64>opoi  in  the  Greek 
church  {Jliatoria   Ecciesiastica  et  Mystica  Con 
temphtio;  Patrol.  Or.  xcviii.  396).     The  name 
&yw  icanriXavxioy  (variously  spelled)  is  given  to 
the  hood  which  covers  the  under  headdress  (icctrw 
Kafiri\a6x^^^)  worn  by  a  Greek  patriarch  who 
has  been  a  member  of  a  monastic  order  (see 
Ducange's  OiosMrium  Oraec.  s.v,  xofitKaiKioy). 
An  illustration  of  this  may  be  seen  in  Goar's 
Euchologion  (p.  156;  cf.  also  p.  518),  where  the 
patriarch  Bekkus  is  thus  figured.     This  name, 
however,  belongs  to  a  date  subsequent  to  our 
period. 

We  may  briefly  refer  in  passing  to  the  hood 
worn  after  baptism,  which  is  spoken  of  in  con- 
nection with  the  white  baptismal  robe,  but  as 
distinct  from  it  (see  e.g,  Theodulf,  bishop  of 
Orleans  [ob.  821  A.D.],  de  Ordine  Baptismi,  c.  16 ; 
Patrol,  cv.  234:  Jesse  Ambianensis  [ob.  836 
A.D.],  Epist.  de  BafdismOj  ib.  790 :  Rabanus 
Maurus,  de  Inst.  Cler.  i.  29 ;  PatroL  cvii.  313). 
We  may  perhaps  further  refer  to  an  epistle  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  who  blames  one  Peter,  a  Jew, 
for  having  on  the  day  after  his  baptism  entered 
a  synagogue  and  placed  there,  among  other 
thines,  **  birrum  album,  quo  de  fonte  resurgens 
indutus  fherat "  {Epist.  lib.  ix.  ep.  6 ;  vol.  iii. 
930,  ed.  Bened.).  For  further  remarks  on  this 
species  of  hood,  reference  may  be  made  to  Mar- 
tene,  de  Antiquis  Ecdesiae  PUibuSj  i.  54,  ed. 
Venice,  1783 ;  Ducange's  Olossarium  Graec  s.v, 
Ko^KouWa ;  Gear's  Euchologioti,  p.  366.   [R.  S.] 

HOPE.  [Sophia.] 

HOBOLOGIUM  (&po\Syio»).  An  office 
book  of  the  Greek  church,  containing  the  daily 
hours  of  prayer,  and  certain  other  forms,  and 
which  therefore  corresponds  in  a  general  manner, 
though  with  important  differences,  t:  the  Latin 
breviary. 

The  contents  of  the  Great  Horologittm 
{&pcX6yioy  rh  /idya)  which  is  the  fulleitt  form, 

described  in  tVve  ediivon  ^\i\AV&Vi«d  «&  V^nloe 


are  arranged  in  three  generic  parts  (rpM  ytnd 
fUfni)  as  follows : 

1.  The  office  for  the  day  and  night  hwusti 
the  church  from  matins  to  compline  (kwh  rm 
liteotn/KTiKov  ims  rov  itwo^tl'mvovy 

This  part  therefore  corresponds  in  the  naia  U 
the  *'  Psalterium  cum  Ordinario  Officii  de  Tem- 
pore "  of  the  Latin  breviary. 

2.  The  variable  antiphons  and  hymns,  b^ 
whatever  name  they  are  distinguished,  taket 
from  the  Menohgy  (which  answers  to  the  Romai 
Martyrology)  and  from  the  other  office  boob 
which  contain  the  variable  portions  of  the  office, 
and  whatever  is  sung  in  it  on  Sundays,  festivdi^ 
and  ordinary  days. 

This  part  therefore  corresponds  in  some 
measure  to  the  '*  Proprinm  de  Tempore  "  of  tlic 
Latin  breviary. 

3.  Various  short  offices  (fijco\ov9tai\  prayen, 
and  canons ;  independent  of  the  hours;  ud  for 
occasional  use.  Into  the  details  of  these  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enter ;  and  would  be  impossible 
without  considerable  explanation. 

This  part  therefore  may  be  compared  to  the 
collection  of  short  offices  and  forms  of  pnyn- 
which  are  found  at  the  end  of  the  Latin  bre> 
viary ;  though  the  offices  contained  in  it  are  fer 
the  most  part  different  from  and  more  nomerooi 
than  those  in  the  breviary. 

The  fforologion  is  oflen  pre&ced  by  tkt 
calendar  of  the  Menohgy^  which  begins  witb 
September;  sometimes  (as  in  a  copy  I  pocsecs, 
printed  at  Venice  1523)  by  **  the  gospel  *  ac> 
cording  to  St.  John :  •'.  e.  the  introduction,  sad 
four  last  chapters :  and  sometimes  (as  in  another 
copy  in  my  possession,  printed  at  Venice  1775 
'*  con  Licenza  de'  Superiori  **y,  by  the  Athanasias 
creed  in  Greek,  of  course  without  the  words 
which  imply  the  double  procession.      [H.  J.  H.] 

HOBRES,  martyr  at  Nic»>a  with  Anbo, 
Marcus,  Kimpodora,  Theodora,  Thensetas;  con- 
memorated  March  13  (^Mart.  Hieron.,  Adonis 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HORSE.  The  horse  is  represented  attending 
on  the  Orpheus  shepherd  n<'RESCO,  p.  696}.  As 
a  servant  or  companion  of  mankind,  he  ocean 
frequently  in  representations  of  the  Magi(Bottan, 
tav.  cxxxiii.  &c).  Two  horsM  act  as  cross-beams 
(tav.  iii.);  and  horses  of  course  occur  in  the 
numerous  representations  of  the  translation  of 
Elijah  which  are  found  on  sarcophagi  and  else- 
where. The  horses  of  Egypt  are  commemorated 
in  representations  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Red  Ses 
(Aringhi,  vol.  i.  p.  331),  where  a  mounted  horse- 
man accompanies  the  chariots.  In  Bottari  (tav. 
clx.)  there  are  two  quadrigae,  with  horses  deco- 
rated with  palm-branches  or  plumes.  Martieoy 
states  in  this  connexion  that  the  horse  symbol 
has  been  very  frequently  found  in  the  grsves 
of  martyrs,  quoting  the  titulus  of  the  yooth 
Florens  (Lupi,  Dissert,  eleti.  L  p.  25BX  and  the 
horses  loose  and  graxing  in  the  tribune  of  the 
cemetery  of  Basilla  (Bianchini  Not.  ad  AnasL 
Prolegomena^  t.  iii.).  [R.  St,  J.  T.] 

HORSE-RACING.    [Charioteers.] 

HORTTJLANUS,  the  gardener  of  the  monas 
tery.     The  rule  of   Benedict   provided  oertsii 
deputies  (solatia)  to  assist  the  cellarer  (celler* 
arius)  in  the  larger  monasteries.     These  wersi 
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aegMl.  l"i.  17).  [L  G.  S.] 

HOSANNA(orOniuiii>  TbU  word,  »dopted 
<Vem  th<  MlaUtioa  of  the  populace  M  ChrUt'a 
entr;  Into  Jeroulam,  Dccon  in  tba  Mom  it  tb« 
•ndof  the  SaiKiUM,  which  enda  thai:  "HouDas 
in  eiatiie.  Beoedictui  qni  leult  in  uomliie 
Domini.  Hsuniu  in  eiccUli."  The  ume  wordi 
•re  ronnd  in  the  Greek  form  of  the  SaiKttu, 
called  twirlmaj  Biiret;  u  giTen  in  the  liturgiea 
of  S9.  Bull,  Chrjioitoni,  be 

The  wDid  nlio  freqaeatly  ocean  in  the  inti- 
phoDi  and  other  parti  of  the  terrlc*  for  Palm 
Snoday  u  giTen  in  the  latin  PrveminaU,  ai 
for  inatiDce  in  the  hfmn  at  the  Prooailan : 
-  Ind  « ta  Oa,  DaTldliet  inclrta  preli^ 
Nomine  qui  In  Doolnl,  Bex  benedict^  renli ; 
tiloTli  li<a  <t  hoooT  UM  itl.  Ru  Outau  Redeoptrx, 

[H.  J.  H.] 

HOSEA,  the  prophet;  commemonted  Jika- 

bit  a7=Feb.  21  (Coi.  EUu<g,.).  [W.  F,  Q.] 

HOSPITALABIUa    [Hcwpm™.] 

HOSFITALITZ.    Hoepitalitj,  or  a  fritndlT 

re«ptioa  and  entertalcmeat  of  itraDgen,  mi  a 

ChriitisD  Tirtue  itroagljr  incolcaMd  la  the  New 

Teatament,  and  pnctiied  moat  liberally  bj  the 

earlj  Chilitiiiu,  onti]  long  after  the  apoatolic 

The  feeling  of  Chriitian  nnion  and  ifmpathr 
waa  ao  atroog,  that  aieiy  Chriatian  wna  read;  to 
rective  another  la  a  friend  and  brother,  althongh 
previonily  aoknown;  a  drcamatanee  which  ai- 
ciled  the  aatoniahment,  and  eren  the  hatred  and 
miirepreaentationa  of  pagan  oppoQenti  (TertaL 
Apot.  39 :  Lndao,  di  moii.  ptrig.  13).  And  one 
of  the  meona  by  which  Jaliao  hopwl  to  reilore 
tba  old  Roman  paganiim  wu  an  imitation  of  thia 
Chnatian  libentlty.  In  a  letter  of  hia,  addreiaad 
t<t  AraacpB  a  chief  prieat  of  Galitia,  the  emperor 
nrgH  him  to  take  grent  care  of  atrangcn,  and  to 
establiah  houwi  for  their  receptioo  ({•■vSoxaia) 
[HosFiTAu]  in  every  city,  after  the  eiample  of 
the  Chriatiana  (Soiomen,  v.  16). 

All  ChHitiin  familica  in  the  earlier  timei 
coiiaidered  it  their  iai-j  to  eierctie  thii  hoipl- 
talitf ,  and  Tertulliao  meationi  it  u  one  great 
objection  to  a  Chriatian  noman  marrjing  a 
pagan,  that  >he  wonid  not  be  able  to  entertain 
any  Chriitian  atrangeri  in  her  home  (Tettal.  ad 


Ux. 


■*)■ 


But  preibjtera,  and  afterwardi  bithopa,  were 
apeciallj  eipected  to  excel  in  tbia  rirliio.  Thoi 
Jerome  eitolatbe  liberal  hoipitaltt  J  of  the  jonng 
pre«b7terNepotiaii{£>fli.fl'e(Joliam<!,10).  And 
OhrfKKtom  mentloni  it  aa  a  high  praiea  of 
Flarian,  biahnp  o'   "      '    '      


open  t, 


t.  that 


kind  ai 


and  ti 


rellen 


t  mi^ht  be  doubted  whether  it  onght 
not  Ml  nnre  been  culled  the  Iranllen'  home, 
iai>tead  of  hi.  (Chrvj.  in  Gna.  i.  4). 

iloD.-uteriei  al«  were  diitingnlahed  b;  their 
rendv  h«pitjilitj  to  Chriitiana  coming  fnm  dla- 
Unt'parta  [HOSFITIDM].  Palladini  (ffuiorii  Iob. 
(tun,  c  (•)  deerribei  the  hoipital  or  gveat-houu 
(ticD&DX*"')  which  ndjoined  the  church  o(  the 


gneit  wai  not  required  to  work ;  it  ha  itajed 
longer,  he  mnat  work  in  the  garden,  the  bake- 
bouie,  or  the  kitchen ;  or  if  he  wai  a  peraon  of 
too  much  conaidsration  for  menial  labour,  th« 
monka  would  give  him  a  hook  to  nad.  Id  our 
monaitery,  aaya  Jerome,  hoapitilitj  ii  our  delight. 
We  recetTe  with  i  jojful  welcome  all  who  come 
to  01,  with  tba  eiception  of  heretlca  (Jer. 
ado.  Ruff.  iii.).  In  the  Rnia  of  Benedict 
of  Aniina,  drawn  op  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  particular  directiona  are  giren  fur 
the  reception  asd  eutertalnment  of  the  poor 
and  of  atrangen.  They  were  Gnt  to  join  in 
prayer  with  the  monka  ;  they  then  receired  the 
kiM  of  peeca ;  water  wai  brought  for  their  haudi 
and  flMt ;  and  in  their  aabteqnent  entartainment 
tba  itrlet  monutic  mlea  of  bating  were  to  be 
relaxed  in  hononr  of  the  gnaita.  There  wna  a 
diatinct  kitchen  for  the  atrangen'  oee,  with 
officen  to  anperintand  it,  lo  that  tba  regnlar 
order  of  the  monaitery  might  not  be  dieturbed 
(Cbnoir.  Stg.  S.  Bmidict.  %  BO,  dt  hoipaibiu 
Eiudpimdu).  Tbii  reliiation  of  itHct  aicetir 
mlea  on  occiaioD  of  hoapitality  to  atraugen  ii 
alio  mentioned  with  approbation  by  Caailan 
iCoOat.  i.  36,  and  iii.  U,  fcc).  The  council  of 
Ail  in  BIS  (ii.  c  38),  deiired  a  place  to  be  pre- 
pared at  the  gate  of  a  mouiitoiy  where  all 
comera  might  be  race!  red. 

The  apenhanded  boepitaUty  of  Cbriitiant  natu- 
rally led  umetimei  to  the  practice  of  deceit  and 
impoature  on  Che  part  of  applicanli;  and  to 
guard  againat  the  admiiaion  of  pretender*,  or 
otherwiae ,  uDworthr  and  daDgaroua  perioni,  it 
became  cnitomary  for  letten  of  recommendation 
fCoNKEKDAiORr  Lcttess]  to  he  required. 
Chriitlau  going  Into  a  foreign  country,  or  to 
any  place  where  they  were  not  known,  com- 
monly took  with  them  >uch  IctUn  from  their 
biihop,  or  aome  other  welt-kuowu  Chriatian; 
which  lettera  were,  if  oeceasary,  to  be  ei- 
amtned,  on  their  praentalion,  by  the  daaconi  of 
the  place  (Cbnitif.  Aposlol.  ii.  &8> 

lu  the  earlier  timei  Chriitliui  received 
itmngen  Into  their  own  bomei ;  but  at  a  later 
period,  when  auch  hoepitslity  became  incon- 
id  hardly  aaflicient  for  what  waa 
needed,  bonaet  were  tpecially  bnllt  or  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  atrangen  (C<retiiY<!ii). 
Theie  were  eaUbliahed  In  placei  where  trSTellen 
were  moat  likely  to  reaort,  or  where  ChriitlBii 
itringen  were  commonly  moat  Dumeroui,  anch 
u  along  the  linn  of  triTel  taken  by  pilgrima, 
irhen  the  practice  of  making  pilgrlmagee  to  holy 

'louKi  Chriitian  tnvellan  were 
xording  to  their  ueed,  and  ware 
in  their  way  to  peace, 
remnant  of  thia  ancient  hoapiUlity 
It  St.  Cmaa  near  Wlncheator,  where 
an*  one  who  appliea  at  the  porter'a  lodge  re- 
gntnltonaly  a  glaia  of  beer  and  a  alice  of 
bread.  [0.  A.  J.] 

HOSPITALB.     1.  Otmtral  acmo^t  of  Hotpi. 

tail.— Tbt  remarkable  oulflowing  of  benevoteuee 
and  aympathy  with  othen,  which  marked  the 
-  if  Chriitianity,  led  imnie- 
le  poor,  eapeciilly  in  tiniei 

neatht  {'uiAa'A'CtA'^it^ 
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and  orphans,  sick  and  poor,  prisouers  .<Dd  so- 
fouroera  (Jastin  Martfr,  Apol,  /.  c.  67).  It 
was  tho  special  dutj  of  the  deacons  and  dea- 
conesses to  attend  to  the  sick  at  their  own 
houses  {ConsiU.  Apost  iii.  19,  and  Epiphan. 
Fidei  Expos,  21).  But  all  Christians,  particu 
larif  the  women  who  had  the  most  leisure  for 
this  purpose,  considered  it  incumbent  on  them 
to  yisit  and  relieve  the  sick  poor  {Epist,  ad 
Zen.  et  Seren,  c.  17,  in  Justin  Martyr's  WorkSy 
p.  416  ;  TertuU.  ad  Uxor,  ii.  4).  And  this  thej 
did  without  being  deterred  by  any  fear  of  infec- 
tion in  the  case  of  plagues  or  other  contagious 
dirteases;  of  which  a  notable  example,  among 
many  others,  was  heen  in  the  heroic  conduct 
of  the  Christians  at  Alexandria  during  the  great 
plague  there  in  th«  time  of  the  emperor  Gal- 
lienus  (a.d.  260-268).  See  the  account  given  in 
Ku^tebius  (ffiat,  Eccka.  viii.  22). 

Public  hospitals  for  the  reception  of  the  sick, 
the  needy,  and  the  stranger,  began  to  be  erected 
as  soon  as  Christianity,  being  freed  from  per- 
secution, could  display  its  natural  tendencies 
without  danger  or  restriction.  Houses  were  set 
apart  for  the  reception  of  travellers  or  sojourners 
(^cyo8ox«<a),  for  the  poor  (irr«#x<>^P^*'<Oi  ^^^ 
orphans  {hp^awtnfto^^ia)^  for  foundlings  (jBpci^ 
rpo^cia),  and  for  the  aged  (y^pomoKOfLuii),  as 
well  as  for  the  sick  (rocroKo/ucia).  [HoePlTAUTT, 
Exposing  of  Ghildbex,  Foumdlinos.]  Several 
of  these  objects  were  often  combined  in  one  esta- 
blishment, so  that  it  is  most  convenient  to  treat 
of  them  under  one  head. 

Epiphanius  {Haeres,  75,  c.  1)  mentions  that 
Aerius,  afterwards  known  as  a  heretic,  about 
the  middle  of  the  4th  century  was  made  by  the 
bishop  Eustathius  superintendent  of  the  hospital 
((cvoSoxftoK,  says  Epiphanius,  called  in  Pontus 
«Twx<'Tpo^*<<"')  ^^  Sebaste  in  Pontus.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  hospital  was  then  first  esta- 
blished, and  Epiphanius  mentions  it  as  a  common 
custom  for  bishops  of  the  church  to  provide  for 
the  maimed  and  infirm  by  setting  up  such  esta- 
blishments. 

The  most  complete  hospital  of  which  we  have 
any  account  in  antiquity  was  built  by  Basil  the 
Oreat,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  see,  near 
Oaesarea  in  Pontus.  St.  Basil,  defending  himself 
from  the  charge  of  seeking  to  gain  unJue  in- 
fluence, which  had  been  brought  against  him 
before  the  prefect  of  the  place,  says  (Kpist,  94 
[al.  372]  ad  Ifeliam),  "  Whom  do  we  injure,  in 
building  lodgings  (icarayc^ia)  for  the  strangers 
who  stay  with  us  in  passing  through,  and  for 
those  who  need  attendance  (Btpawtias)  in  conse- 
quence of  infirmity  ?  What,  in  supplying  neces- 
sary comfort  for  these  persons,  nurses,  medical 
attendants,  means  of  conveying  them  (r^ 
vorro^6pa)y^  and  persons  to  take  charge  of  them 
in  removal  (To2>f  TopaWjurovray)  ?  And  these 
things  must  of  necessity  carry  with  them  handi- 
crafts, both  such  as  are  required  for  sustenance 
and  such  as  conduce  to  decorum,  and  these  again 
require  workshops."  He  also  {EpisU  142  [al.  374]) 
begs  an  official  of  the  empire  to  exempt  his  poor- 
hou«e  from  state  taxation,  and  speaks  {Epist,  143 
[al.  428])  of  its  being  managed  by  a  chorepiscopus. 
St.  Basil's  hospital  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Gregory  of 
Nazianxus  (who  had  himself  seen  it)  in  his  pane- 
gyric on  the  saint  {Otxit  20,  p.  359,  ed.  Colon. 


•  OompaTe  Xeuo^.  Cip^.'«\.l,^\. 


1690).     «*  Go  forth  a  little  from  the  dtr,  aid 
behold  the  new  city,  the  treaaore-honse  of  guda- 
ness  ....  in  which  the  superfloities  of  wmhk 
— nay,  even  things  not  saperflnoos — have  Urn 
laid   up  in  store  at   hia    exhortation ;  .  .  .  a 
which  disease  is  investigated  (^lAoro^rrv)  ad 
sympathy  proved  .  •  .     We  hare  no  kegcr  to 
look  on  the  fearful  and  pitiable  sight  of  mei  like 
corpses  before  death,  with  the  greater  part  d 
their  limbs  dead  [from   leprosy^  driven  fnm 
cities,  from  dwellings,  from  public  placet,  fnm 
water-courses  .  .  .     Basil  it  was  more  thai  ut 
one  who  persuaded  those  who  are  men  not  U 
scorn  men,  nor  to  dishonour  Christ  the  heed  of 
all  by  their  inhumanity  towards  homan  beiap^' 
From  this  it  appears  that  at  least  a  portico  d 
St.  Basil's  hospital  was  for  lepers.      Sosodki, 
again  {If.  E.  vL  34)  speaks  of  Pra|Mdius  hani; 
been    principal    of   this   **Baailiad,   that  moit 
famous  lodging  for  the  poor  founded  by  Bteii, 
from  whom  it  received  the  appellation  whidi  it 
stUl  reUins.*'    Of  St.  Chrysostom,  too,  Palladiv 
(  VUa  Chrys,  p.  19,  ed.  Montfiiaoon)  relates  that 
he  divert^  the  superfluous  expenses  of  his  ace  t» 
the  maintenance  of  the  hospital  (ro^wcs^ur)^ 
and  that  as  the  need  increased  he  founded  several, 
over  which  he  set  two  presbyters  of  high  ^ 
racter ;  he  engaged  further  physicians  and  ooeks, 
and  kind  unmarried  attendants  to  work  oadff 
them.     St  Chrysostom  himself  {Bom,  66  [al  67] 
Ml  Jiatt,)  pointing  triumphantly  to  the  large- 
handed  bounty  of  the  church,   says,  **  considff 
how  many  widows,  how  many  virgins,  thedmrci 
sustains  day  by  day ;  the  number  on  the  roil  ii 
not  less  than  three  thousand  [in  Constantiw^} 
And  she  provides  also  for  those  who  are  in  ^ 
tress  in   the  guest-house;  for   those   who  ait 
maimed  in  body ;  and  yet  her  substance  ii  nC 
diminished."   It  is  evident  that  a  regular  ajstm 
of  providing  for  the  poor  in  connexion  with  the 
church  was  organised  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century;  for   the  council    of  Chalcnlon  (c.  ^) 
especially   recognises   the    care   of  widova  tai 
orphans,  and  the  needy  generally  as  one  of  the 
justifications  for  a  cleric's  engaging  in  secabr 
affairs  {Ko<r/uKai  StotJc^o-cisX  if  he  does  it  at  ttri 
command  of  his  bishop. 

The  emperor  Julian  recognised  the  importasce 
of  institutions  such  as  those  of  St.  Basil ;  **  tb«>a 
impious  Galilaeans,**  says  he  {Fr€tgment.  p.  M^ 
quoted  by  Rheinwald)  **give  themselves  to  tkb 
kind  of  humanity ;  as  men  allure  children  vithi 
cake,  so  they,  starting  from  what  they  call  lor« 
and  entertaining  and  serving  of  tables,  bring  is 
converts  to  their  impiety ; "  and  again  he  bids 
Arsacius  {Epist,  49,  u.  s.),  '*  establish  abundance  of 
hospitals  in  every  city,  that  our  kindness  may  be 
enjoyed  by  strangers,  not  only  of  our  own  people, 
but  of  others  who  are  in  need." 

Placilla,  the  wife  of  Theodosius  the  GrttA, 
devoted  herself  much  to  the  care  of  the  >ii.i'- 
She  cared,  says  Theodoret  {Hist.  EccL  v.  19X  tbr 
those  who  were  maimed  and  injured,  not  d<^\>lr- 
ing  the  charge  of  them  on  subordinates,  bat 
attending  to  them  personally,  goins;  into  the 
places  where  they  were  received  (rks  rwnm 
Korayuyds)  and  supplying  their  several  waats. 
So  also,  making  the  round  of  the  hospitals 
((cvwrat)  of  the  churches,  she  attended  on  thoM 
who  were  confined  to  bed,  herself  handling  the 
pots  and  tasting  the  broth,  bringing  bowl*, 
\>at«Qk\\i%^t«ad^  asd  offering  mouthfuls,  wafhui( 
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cups,  and  performiog  other  serrioes  which  are 
generally  done  by  domestics. 

Samson  of  Constantinople  received  the  name  of 
^  Xenodochus  "  from  his  devotion  to  the  care  of 
hospitals  and  asylums,  and  is  said  to  have  per- 
Kuaded  the  emperor  Justinian  to  give  up  his  own 

Eilace  for  the  purposes  of  a  xenodochion  (see  the 
yzantine  Menaea^  June  27).  Procopius  how- 
ever {^De  Aedif.  Jutt,  L  2)  gives  a  somewhat 
different  account  of  the  matter.  There  was,  he 
says,  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and  infirm,  built  in 
former  years  by  the  pious  care  of  one  Samson,  of 
which  there  were  in  Justinian's  time  some  re- 
mains in  a  ruinous  condition.  This  the  emperor 
restored,  decorated,  and  amplified  in  the  most 
liberal  manner.  He  increased,  says  Procopius, 
both  the  number  of  wards  (oliciSuvy,  domuncu- 
larum)  and  the  annual  revenue.  Whether  by  the 
expression  otict8f«#v  we  are  to  understand  detached 
buildings,  or  rooms,  is  doubtful ;  if  the  former, 
Justinian's  hospital,  like  that  of  Basil  previously 
described,  would  resemble  a  little  town,  a  place 
of  many  buildings  within  a  wall.  Justinian  fur- 
ther built,  in  concert  with  Theodora,  two  other 
hospitals  ((ffvwvaf).  Of  the  empress  Eiidocia  it 
is  related  (Vila  Euthumih  c  16,  in  Acta  88, 
January,  vol.  ii.  p.  317)  that  she  built  many 
churches,  gerontocomia,  ptochotfophia,  and  mon- 
asteries. She  is  said  also  to  have  prepared  food 
for  the  sick  with  her  own  hands. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  through  the  long  list 
of  pious  foundations  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  history  of  the  church. 
But  it  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the 
general  recognition  of  the  duty  of  providing  for 
sick  and  infirm  brethren,  that  by  the  so-called 
Arabic  canons  of  Nicaea  the  bishop  was  expressly 
bound,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  to  institute  hos- 
pitals. Canon  70  (Hardouin,  Conciliaj  i.  475) 
prescribes,  that  in  every  city  a  place  should  be 
set  apart  for  strangers,  sick,  and  poor,  which 
should  be  called  a  xenodochium;  and  thai  the 
biRhop  should  select  one  of  the  monks  of  the 
desert,  himself  a  foreigner,  far  from  home  and 
family,  and  a  man  of  integrity,  to  take  charge  of 
the  hospital,  to  procure  for  it  beds  and  whatever 
may  be  necessary  for  the  sick  and  poor ;  and  that 
if  the  property  of  the  hospital  be  inadequate,  he 
should  make  a  collection  from  the  Christians, 
according  to  their  several  means,  and  with  this 
provision  sustain  the  brethren  who  are  strangers, 
poor,  or  sick,  as  each  may  have  need. 

Most  of  these  instances  belong  to  the  Eastern 
church;  but  the  Western  church  was  not  behind 
in  the  good  work.  Paulinus  of  Nola  has  left  us 
{Poern,  XX.  114)  a  brief  description  of  the  hospital 
which  he  himself  built,  which  appears  to  have 
been  rather  for  the  reception  of  the  poor  and  old 
than  of  the  sick,  as  such  : 

"  Dispoeltl  trino  per  longa  sedilis  cuetn 
Ob^trepaere  senet,  iiiopum  miaenblle  vnlgus* 
Et  sodo  canae  residentes  agmine  nutres." 

This  description  suggests  long  wards,  provided 
with  "sedilia" — perhaps  "berths,"  or  divans 
running  along  the  wall — in  which  the  inmates 
were  separated  into  three  classes — poor,  old 
Tten,  and  old  women. 

Jerome,  in  a  letter  to  Pammachius  {Epist  66 
[h1.  26],  ell,  wntten,  according  to  Vallarsi, 
A.D.  387)  speaks  of  a  xenodochium  which  the 
latter   had    built    in   the  Portus   Romanos,  of 


which  he  (Jerome)  had  just  heard.  This  was 
probably  attended  to  by  Pammachius  himself 
and  the  monks  for  whom  he  had  provided  a  con- 
vent in  the  neighbourhood.  Jerome  himaelf 
founded  a  hospit^  for  the  reception  of  the  sick 
and  the  stranger  in  Bethlehem ;  finding  his 
means  insufficient  to  finish  it,  he  sent  his  brother 
Paulinianus  (m.  s.  c  14)  to  sell  his  remaining  pro- 
perty in  his  native  country,  to  provide  money  for 
its  completion.  Fabiola,  the  friend  of  Jerome,  also 
founded  a  hospital  at  Rome.  Having  been 
obliged  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  her  first  husband 
on  account  of  his  intolerable  profligacy,  she 
married  another  before  his  death.  On  becoming 
a  widow  she  learned  that  according  to  church 
law,  of  which  she  had  been  previously  ignorant 
("  nee  evangelii  vigorem  noverat,"  says  Jerome 
Ep,  77  [al.  30],  c  3),  it  was  unlawful  for  her 
to  have  married  again  during  her  first  husband's 
life,  however  justly  she  had  separated  from  him. 
Upon  this  she  submitted  to  a  humiliating  pen- 
ance ;  and  afterwards  devoted  all  her  property 
to  charitable  purposes,  and  among  other  good 
works  built  a  hospital,  where  she  ministered  to 
the  sick  with  her  own  hands  (jb.  c.  6). 

Jerome  remarks  that  Fabiola  was  the  first 
person  who  founded  a  hospital  (prima  omnium 
poffoKo/iuow  instituit).  But  this  perhaps  only 
means  the  first  hospital  in  Rome  or  Italy.  And 
the  fact  that  Jerome  uses  the  Greek  word 
poffoKoiiuoVf  and  not  the  Latin  valetudinarium, 
tends  to  confirm  the  account  which  points  to  the 
Eastern  church  as  the  first  to  exhibit  such  acts 
of  benevolence. 

Rome  itself  had  an  ancient  fame  for  its  care  of 
the  sick  and  poor  (Prudentius,  Peristeph,  ii. 
140  ff.).  Its  hospitals  were  frequently  the  ob- 
jects of  the  munificence  of  the  popes.  Anastasius 
QVitaePonU,  134  a,  ed.  Muratori)  tells  us  of 
Pelagius  II.  (578'590X  ^^^^  ^^  caused  his  own 
house  to  be  made  a  refuge  for  the  poor  and 
aged  (ptochium  pauperum  et  senum).  His  suc- 
cessor, Gregory  the  Great  {Diaiogus,  iii.  35, 
p.  243)  seems  to  say  that  he  had  taken  Amanti  us 
from  his  own  dwelling  to  pass  some  days  in  the 
infirmary ;  and  John  the  Deacon  relates  of  him 
that  he  set  over  the  several  hospitals  careful  and 
conscientious  men,  who  had  to  submit  their 
accounts  to  himself,  that  the  beneficence  of  the 
people  towards  those  institutions  might  not  be 
checked  by  mismanagement  of  the  funds.  He 
also  provided  Probus  with  money  to  build  a 
xenodochium  on  a  large  scale  at  Jerusalem,  and 
supported  it  by  an  annual  subvention  {Vita 
Greg,  ii.  7).  Other  hospitals  in  Rome  of  an 
early  date  are  known  to  us  at  least  by  name. 
Pope  Symmachus  (498-514)  is  said  by  Ado 
(^Chronicon,  in  Migne's  Patrol,  cxxiii.  106  b)  to 
have  founded  or  restored  three  hospitals  (pau- 
peribus  habitacula)  known  by  the  names  of  St. 
Peter,  St,  Paul,  and  St.  Laurence  respectively. 
Stephen  lU,  (752-757)  is  said  by  Anastasius 
(  VUoe  Pontiff,  p.  165,0.  D.)  to  have  restored  four 
xenodochia  and  founded  two  others,  which  were 
placed  in  the  charge  of  the  regionary  deacons  of 
St.  Maria  and  St.  Silvester;  and  Adrian  I. 
(772-795,  i6.  p.  190,  D  )  to  have  founded  three 
DiAOOKiAE  (see  the  word)  **  foris  portam  Beati 
Apostolorum  Principis." 

Nor  was  it  only  in  Rome  that  such  institutions 

were  found.     In  Gaul  iVv^^)  %vv«\a!^  kN.  ^^^  x^\\v 
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trust  Flodoard.  The  mint  is  made  {ffisi.  Jfe- 
mens.  i.  18)  to  entreat  his  successors  to  preservt 
inviolate  bis  statutes  for  the  management  of  his 
poor-houses  (ptochia),  coenobia,  martyria,  dia- 
coniae  and  zenodochia,  as  he  had  done  those  of  his 
predecessors — an  expression  which  implies  that 
some  at  least  of  these  foundations  existed  before 
St.  Remi  came  to  the  see  of  Reims  before  496. 
The  fifth  council  of  Orleans,  a.d.  549,  places  (c 
13)  the  property  of  xenodochia  on  the  same  foot- 
ing, with  regard  to  alienation,  as  that  of  churches 
and  monasteries ;  and  (c  15)  makes  special  pro- 
yision  for  the  magnificent  hospital  which,  under 
the  influence  of  its  bishop  Sacerdos,  Childebert 
with  his  queen  Ultragotha  had  founded  in  Lyons, 
forbidding  the  bishop  of  that  city  to  merge  any 
of  its  property  in  that  of  his  church,  or  to  dimi- 
nish its  pririleges  in  any  way,  and  enjoining  him 
to  take  care  that  actire  and  God-fearing  supei- 
mtendents  (praepositi)  be  always  appointed,  and 
that  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  entertainment 
of  strangers  be  always  maintained  according  to 
the  statutes. 

We  do  not  trace  the  existence  of  hospitals  in 
the  African  fathers  or  councils.  In  Victor's 
account  of  the  Vandal  persecution  (i.  8),  we  find 
that  Deogratias  bishop  of  Carthage,  a.d.  455, 
turned  two  churches  into  hospitals  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  wretched  captires  who  were  poured 
on  the  African  shores  from  Italy ;  but  this  was 
a  temporary  expedient,  such  as  has  often  been 
adopted  in  times  of  calamity.  But  we  are  not 
to  suppose  that  the  sick  of  the  African  church 
were  ill-cared  for ;  the  houses  of  the  bishops,  the 
clergy  and  the  monks  often  served  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  sick.  Augustine  (Possidius,  Vita 
Aug.  cc  22,  23)  exercised  constant  care  for  the 
sick  and  poor,  and  {Regula  ad  Servos  DHy  c.  5) 
gives  directions  to  monks  as  to  their  reception 
and  treatment  of  the  sick  and  infirm  ;  directions 
in  which  he  seems  to  contemplate  the  case  not 
only  of  feeble  members  of  the  monastic  body,  but 
of  sick  persons  brought  in  from  without. 

In  the  Teutonic  countHes,  we  have  of  course 
no  accounts  of  hospitals  of  so  early  a  date  as 
those  which  have  been  mentioned  in  Italy  and 
Gaul.  Chrodegang,  however  {HegrUa^  c.  45,  in 
Migne's  Patrol,  89,  1076),  recommends  that  a 
guest-room  (bospitale)  should  be  formed  in  a 
suitable  place,  convenient  for  the  brothers  to 
visit ;  and  desires  the  brothers  of  his  Rule,  even 
if  they  cannot  maintain  a  hospital  at  other 
times,  at  least  in  Lent  to  wash  the  feet  of  the 
poor  in  a  hospital  or  guest-room.  The  famous 
Alcuin  at  a  somewhat  later  date  also  warned  the 
bishops  of  the  great  necessity  there  was  for  form- 
ing hospitals,  and  probably  also  directed  the  at- 
tention of  his  patron  Charles  the  Great  to  the 
same  subject.  To  Eanbald,  as  soon  as  he  entered 
on  his  see,  Alcuin  wrote  urging  him  to  establish 
*'  xenodochia,  id  est,  hospitalia  **  X^Epist.  56,  ad 
Eanb.,  Ale  Opp,  i.  65)  in  which  the  poor  and  the 
strangers  might  be  received.  In  accordance  with 
the  Rule  of  Chrodegang  and  the  wish  of  Alcuin, 
the  synod  of  Aix,  in  the  year  816,  ordered  (c  28) 
that  every  ecclesiastical  foundation,  whether  ca- 
nonical or  monastic,  should  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  widows,  and  the 
strangers.  The  poor-house  was  to  be  placed  near 
the  church,  and  a  priest  was  to  be  its  superin- 
tendent ;  the  infirmArj  was  \.o  \>«  v<\VVv\iilVv«  cou- 
TenU  as  wtie  also  i\\e  waxda  fot  W*  ^*\^o\»%  wA 


poor  maidens,  thoogh  probablj  in  a  Imildiogfff^ 
rate  from  that  wlSeh  contained  the  eells  ef  tk 
canons  or  monks  (Ctmc.  Germ,  u  539>  lit 
Fiankish  Capitularies  also  take  order  for  tk 
maintenance  of  the  poor  and  sick.  Thus  it  ii 
ordered  (i.  c  70,  A.D.  789)  that  <*  hospites,paf> 
grini  et  pauperes  "  have  the  doe  entertaiasMii 
in  various  places  to  which  thej  are  eatitlsd  If 
the  canons ;  a  passage  in  which  **  peregriai "  an 
probably  monks  from  other  houses,  ^'hospitsi*  sic 
lay  guests.  And  again  (ii.  c  29)  they  bring  xceo* 
dochia,  ptochotrophia,  nosocomia,  orphaaotn- 
phia,  gerontocomia,  and  brephotroj^ia  under  tki 
same  law  as  churches  and  monasteries  with  z«- 
gard  to  the  non-alienation  of  their  property. 

The  establishment  of  manj  o{  the  ho^xtali 
which  existed  in  the  northern  ooantries  ia  tk 
8th  and  9th  centuries  is  dne  to  the  Irish  dm* 
sionaries,  who  cared  for  the  bodies  si»  well  as  tk 
souls  of  the  people  among  whom  thej  preadiid. 
Hence  thev  received  the  name  of  ^^Hospitafii 
Scotorum,^  an  expression  found  both  ia  tk 
canons  of  Meaux  (fi.  Mddense^  e.  40^  and  ia  tk 
petition  of  the  bishops  of  the  proTinces  of  Bcisa 
and  Rouen  to  Lewis  the  Pions  (c  10,  BalnM,C^ 
Franc,  ii.  1 1 1).  These  hospitals  were  dfMdy  cas- 
nected  with  the  monasteries  founded  by  the  nise 
missionaries.  Gretser  {Ad  VU.  8,  WUiAM, 
lib.  i.  observ.  19 ;  Grets.  Operoj  x.  778)  envBK» 
rates  some  of  the  hospitals  of  their  foundatios. 

2.  Adtninistration  of  BospitaU, — la  the  fint 
instance,  the  hospitals,  like  other  institntioK  if 
the  church,  were  under  the  immediate  super* 
intendence  of  the  bishops.  In  nuiny  cases,  as  m 
have  seen,  they  were  founded  by  the  btKkfi 
themselves  from  the  funds  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal by  the  church,  and  so  the  overngfat  d 
them  naturally  fell  to  the  founder  and  his  mt' 
cessors.  And  even  when  endowed  by  prirsic 
persons,  such  foundation  was  regarded  as  of  tk 
nature  of  alms,  and  so  given  into  the  hands  d 
those  who  were,  directly  or  indirectly,  tk 
universal  almoners.  The  property  of  hospitals  was 
regarded  (as  has  been  shewn  above)  by  kings  asl 
rulers  as  being  of  the  same  kind  as  the  propeitr 
of  the  church.  And  the  attendants  on  the  sick 
were,  at  least  in  very  many  cases,  drawn  fro« 
the  neighbouring  monasteries  or  houses  of  canoas. 
When  the  duty  was  laid  upon  bishops  of  pr»- 
viding,  so  far  as  in  them  lay,  food  and  dothii^ 
for  those  who  in  consequence  of  infirmity  wer« 
unable  to  earn  their  own  living  (Cone.  Awd.  L 
c.  16X  it  naturally  followed  that  they  super- 
intended and  directed  the  establishments  for  st* 
taining  this  end. 

It  must  however  have  been  from  the  first 
impossible  for  a  much-occupied  bishop  to  give 
personal  attention  to  all  the  details  of  a  larce 
hospital,  and  therefore  other  clerics  were  em- 
ployed under  him  on  this  behalf.  We  have  sees 
already  that  Aerius  was  a  hospital-superintendent 
under  his  bishop  Eustathius;  and  as  early  as 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  451,  we  find  tb« 
clerics  attached  to  the  poor-houses  {ritv  wrmx**" 
ttp)  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  the 
monasteries  and  martyrnshurches,  and  admoni&hei 
to  obey  their  bishops  according  to  the  traditiea 
of  the  fathers  (c.  8),  a  passage  which  probably 
indicates  that  they  had  been  dis^KMed  to  as^rt 
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too  great  ndependence.  The  legislation  of  Jus- 
tinian provided  caretully  for  the  due  administra- 
tion of  hospitals.  Thus  {Codex,  1.  42,  %  ^,  De 
£pi$oopii  et  Cleriaa)  it  is  provided  that  prefects 
of  hospitals  (of  whatever  kind)  shall  be  appointed 
according  to  the  judgment  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  bishop  of  the  place ;  and  again  (76.  1.  46, 
§  3)  bishops  are  enjoined  not  to  administer  the 
hospitals  within  their  dioceses  personally,  but 
to  appoint  superintendents,  and  to  act  themselves 
as  visitors  and  auditors,  in  case  of  need  removing 
the  officials.  The  same  law  desires  that  men  be 
appointed  to  such  offices  who  have  before  their 
eyes  the  fear  of  God  and  of  the  dreadful  day  of 

{udgment.  The  same  code  (1.  28)  makes  the 
>ishop  of  the  diocese  the  executor  of  a  will 
containing  a  bequest  for  pious  uses,  where  no 
executor  has  been  named  in  the  will  itself;  and 
desires  him  (1.  49)  in  cases  where  the  tratator 
has  not  designated  special  objects  of  his  bounty, 
to  apply  the  bequest  to  the  benefit  of  the  hospital 
of  the  city,  or  to  the  poorest  hospital,  where  there 
were  more  than  one.  In  deciding  the  question, 
which  is  poorrat,  he  is  to  take  counsel  with  his 
clergy.  But  in  case  there  be  no  hospital  (xenon) 
in  the  city,  then  the  oeconomus  or  the  bishop  is 
to  take  the  bequest,  and  apply  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor.  In  case  the  bishop  is  negligent  m 
discharging  this  duty,  then  the  metropolitan  of 
the  province  or  the  archbishop  of  the  diocese 
[see  Diocese]  may  enquire  into  the  matter  and 
compel  the  bishop  to  act.  Or  (1.  46,  §  6)  any 
inhabitant  of  the  city  interested  in  the  matter 
may  compel  the  carrying  out  of  the  will. 

That  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  the 
xenodochia  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop  is  clear  from  several  passages  in  his 
letters.  Thus  {Epist,  iv.  27)  he  desires  Janua- 
rius,  bishop  of  Cagliari,  to  talce  care  that  the 
xenodochi  render  their  accounts  to  him ;  and 
begs  him  not  to  let  the  hospitals  fall  to  decay 
by  his  neglect ;  and  he  desires  that  men  of  proved 
integrity  may  be  appointed  prefects  of  xenodo- 
chia, and  these  only  ecclesiastics  (religiosi),  who 
cannot  be  harassed  by  lay  tribunals.  To  those 
whom  he  himself  had  appointed  prefects  of  dia- 
coniae  or  xenodochia  he  gave  full  power  over  the 
funds,  expressly  exempting  them  from  rendering 
an  account  to  any  one  (Joan.  Diaconus,  VUa  Greg, 
ii.  c  51). 

The  bishops  of  the  provinces  of  Reims  and 
Kouen,  in  their  petition  to  Lewis  the  Pious,  son 
of  Charles  the  Great,  beg  that  the  rectors  of 
monasteries  and  xenodochia  be  made  subject  to 
the  authority  of  their  bishops  (c.  10,  in  Baluze 
Capit.  Franc,  ii.  111). 

3.  Dedication, — Martigny  (referring  to  Wems- 
dorf  De  Coiumhae  SiimUacria)  says  that  hospitals 
were  in  ancient  times  commonly  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  was  represented  under  the 
form  of  a  dove,  either  on  the  facade,  or  on  some 
other  conspicuous  part  of  the  building.  The 
principal  hospital  in  Rome  bears  this  designation, 
and  has  borne  it  from  a  very  remote  period 
(Kantucci,  Tratt,  di  tutte  le  opere  pie  neW  alma 
citia  di  Soma,  c.  1,  quoted  by  Martigny). 

(Thomasain,  Vetua  et  Nova  Ecd,  DiadpUHOy 
P.  I.  lib.  ii.  c  89  ;  Van  Espen,  Ju$  Ecclesiaeticwnf 
P.  II.  sec  iv.  tit.  6  ;  Binterim,  DenkuHirdigkeiteA, 
Bd.  VI.  Th.  iii.  p.  32  ff.;  Rheinwald,  Kirchliche 
Arch&ohgie,  §  41,  p.  103  ff. ;  Martigny,  Diet,  de$ 
Anti'i.  Chr^t,  s.  v.  Hopiiamx,)    [G.  A.  J.  and  C] 
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HOSPITIUM  (also  Hoepitaie),  One  of  th«i 
characteristics,  perhaps  the  most  commend- 
able, of  monasticism,  was  its  unvarying  hoa* 
pitality  to  all  comers.  None  were  to  be  re- 
fused admission ;  all  were  to  be  made  welcome 
(Bened.  Reg,  c.  53);  especially  monks,  clergy, 
poor,  and  foreigners  {Reg,  Pachom,  c  51 ; 
Isidor.  Reg.  c.  23 ;  Mart,  ad  Bened.  Reg,  o.  53). 
No  questions  were  to  be  asked  {Reg,  Patr,  c  4) 
unless  by  the  abbat*8  order  {Reg.  Tamat,  c  7.) 
Even  passing  wayfarers  were  to  be  pressed  to  eat 
before  going  on ;  if  they  could  not  wait  for  the 
usual  hour,  the  dinner  was  to  be  served  three 
hours  sooner  than  usual ;  or,  if  they  could  not 
stay  even  so  long,  they  were  to  have  their  meal 
separately  {Reg,  Mag,  c,  72).  Everything  was 
to  be  done  in  courtesy,  and  for  the  comfort  of 
the  guests.  The  prior  (or  some  others  of  the 
brethren),  was  to  meet  them,  and,  after  a  few 
words  of  prayer  by  way  of  salutation,  as  well  as  by 
way  of  precaution  against  any  Satanic  illusion, 
was  to  give  and  receive  the  kiss  of  peace  ;  on  theit 
arriving  and  departing  he  was  to  make  obeisance 
to  them,  as  recognising  in  them  a  visit  from  the 
Saviour  (Bened.  Reg,  c.  53).  He  was  to  lead 
them  straightway  on  arrival  to  the  oratory  or 
sacristy,  (usually  in  Benedictine  monasteries 
close  to  the  entrance-gate),  and  after  prajring 
together  (cf.  Reg,  Pachom,  c  51)  awhile,  was  to 
sit  with  them,  reading  aloud,  first  some  holy 
book  (lex  divinaX  the  Scriptures  especially 
(Mart.  luG,  cit,),  and  then,  these  primary  duties 
attended  to,  conversing  amicably  (**  Omnia 
humanitas  praebenda,"  Bened.  Reg,  v.  s.)  The 
abbat  himself  was  to  bring  water,  this  was  to  be 
done  at  bedtime,  and  the  footsore  were  to  be 
rubbed  with  oil,  according  to  the  rule  (c.  10)  of 
Fructuosus,  and  with  certain  brethren  in  rota- 
tion (so  Martene  understands  **omnis  congre- 
gatio ")  was  to  wash  the  feet  of  all  without 
distinction,  repeating  a  verse  of  the  Psalms 
(Bened.  Reg.  v,  a,).  In  compliment  to  the 
guests,  the  prior,  though  not  the  other  monks, 
was  excused  from  observing  a  fast  day,  unless  one 
of  special  obligation  (t6.).  If  sick  or  delicate, 
some  dainties  (**  pulmentaria  ")  were  to  be  pro- 
vided for  them  (Fruct.  Reg,  c  10).  Nor  were 
the  guests  to  leave  the  monastery  empty-handed ; 
for  the  journey,  the  best  that  the  monastery 
could  afford  was  to  be  supplied  as  a  parting  git\ 
(viaticum). 

In  the  annals  of  the  monastery  of  Micy  (Blici- 
anum),  it  is  recorded  in  praise  of  an  abbat  in  the 
6th  century,  that,  though  the  monastery  was  then 
very  poor,  its  guests  were  always  regaled  with 
wine,  without  being  allowed  to  see  that  the 
brethren  were  drinking  only  water  (Mab. 
A,  A.  0, 8,  B,  I.  ad  fin.).  Caesarius  of  Aries  is 
similarly  extolled  by  his  biographer  for  keeping 
open  house  as  abbat  (  Vit,  Caea,  Arelat.  i.  37,  ap. 
Mab.  !&.). 

Such  hospitality  was  sure  to  be  largely  used 
in  days  when  travelling  was  so  difficult  and  so 
dangerous.  Benedict  wisely  provides  for  a  con- 
stant influx  of  strangers  ("nunquam  desunt 
monasterio,"  Reg,  c  53).  Nowhere  indeed  in 
his  rule  is  its  tenderness  and  forethought  mor# 
remarkable  than  about  the  reception  of  guestK. 
In  some  of  these  arrangements  he  had  been  anti- 
cipated. Cassian  speaks  of  one  of  the  older 
monka  beinc;  stationed  V^"]  \.Va  ^^St^v  ^\^  ^^*^ 
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monasteryf  to  receive  strangers  as  they  arrived 
(Cass.  InstU.  iv.  7).  Benedict  placed  them 
ander  the  general  supervision  of  the  cellarer,  or 
house-steward  (Heg.  c.  31),  and  his  deputies.  Sub- 
sequently, a  distinct  officer  was  created,  the 
'<  hospitalarius,"  corresponding  to  the  eastern 
**^fyoh6xos"  (Mart,  ad  loc.  dt.  Alteserr.  As' 
oeticon^  ix.  9 ;  Du  Cange,  a.  v  v.),  whose  duties, 
however,  did  not  extend  to  the  refectorv.  One 
of  the  brethren,  selected  as  a  specially  God- 
fearing  man  (*'  Cujus  animam  timer  dei  habeat  *') 
was  appointed  by  Benedict  to  look  after  the 
guests'  dormitory  (**cella  hospitum*')  (Bened. 
Heg.  c.  53)  (usually  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bene- 
dictine quadrangle,  over  the  "  hospitium  "  *) ; 
and  two  others  were  told  off  annually  for  the 
guests'  kitchen,  which  adjoined  the  abbat's 
kitchen  (usually  on  the  south  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle *  with  a  window  between  (Mart.  ad.  luc,) ; 
these  officials  were  to  have  extra  assistance,  as 
occasion  required  (t&.).  Every  precaution  was 
taken,  lest  the  influx  of  strangers  should  either 
disturb  the  placidity  of  the  "  house  of  God  "  (A.), 
or  lead  to  the  propagation  of  silly  rumours  about 
it  (»6.).  Their  sitting-room,  dormitory,  and 
kitchen  were  all  to  be  separate  from  those  of  the 
monks  (t&.  cf.  c.  56).  None  of  the  monks,  unless 
expressly  ordered,  might  exchange  even  in  passing 
a  word  with  a  guest,  except  to  ask  a  ble^ing 
(t&.  cf.  Beg,  Mac,  c.  8).  Nor  were  the  guests  to 
be  trusted  to  themselves  without  supervision. 
Care  was  to  be  taken  that  the  monks'  wallets 
were  not  left  about  in  the  guests'  dormitory ;  and 
two  of  the  monks,  whose  turn  it  was  to  help  in 
the  kitchen  and  otherwise  for  the  week  (**  heb- 
domadarii "),  were  to  keep  close  to  the  guests 
night  and  day  {Reg.  Mag.  c.  79).  It  is  not  clear 
whether  Benedict  intended  the  guests  to  be 
entertained  in  the  refectory  at  a  separate  table 
with  the  abbat,  or  with  him  in  a  separate  table 
(Bened.  Reg.  c.  56);  Martene  thinks  in  the  re- 
fectory (^Reg.  Comment,  ad  loc.  cit. ;  cf.  Cone, 
Aquisgr.  c.  27).  The  abbat  on  these  occa- 
sions might  invite  a  few  of  the  brethren  to  his 
table,  leaving  the  charge  of  the  rest  to  the  prior, 
and  might  make  some  addition  to  the  ordinary 
fare  (Bened.  Reg.  c.  56  ;  Mart,  ad  I.e. ;  Mab.  Ann. 
0.  S.  B.  V.  xiii.).  It  was  strictly  forbidden  by 
the  council  of  Saragossa,  A.D.  691,  for  lay  persons 
to  be  lodged  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  monastery 
("  intra  claustra  "),  even  with  the  abbat's  special 
permission,  lest  contact  with  them  should 
demoralise  the  brethren  or  give  rise  to  scandals ; 
they  were  to  be  lodged  in  a  separate  house 
within  the  precincts  (intra  septa)  (^Conc  Caesar^ 
august.  A.D.  691 ;  cf.  Mab.  Ann.  0.  S.  B.  xviii. 

XV.) 

Benedict  orders,  that  monks  coming  from 
another  country  (peregrini)  may,  if  orderly,  pro- 
long their  stay  in  the  monastery  (Reg.  c  61)  for 
one,  two,  or  even  three  years  (Mart.  Reg,  Com- 
ment.  1.  c);  and  that  any  suggMtions  which 
they  make  for  its  better  management  are  to  be 
welcomed  as  providential  (Bened.  Reg.  ib.).  They 
are  then  either  to  be  dismissed  kindly 
("  honeste  ")  or  formally  admitted,  not,  however, 
unless  they  bring  commendatory  letters  from 
their  former  abbat,  or  otherwise  give  proof  of  his 
consent.  Once  admitted,  they  may  be  promoted 
without  delay  at  the  abbat's  discretion,  to  places 
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of  authority  ;  as  mny  clergj  similarlj  odmittal 
(t&.).  Laymen,  willing  to  stay  on,  tat  dther  t» 
take  the  vow,  or  to  make  themselves  useful  to  tks 
monastery  in  some  sort  of  work  in  retim  im 
board  and  lodging  (  Beg.  Mag.  c  79). 

It  was  part  of  the  discipline  of  candidates  kt 
the  novitiate  to  wait  on  the  guests  in  their  at* 
ting-room  ("  cella  hospitum,  or  ^  hospitiun  '^ 
according  to  the  rule  of  Benedict,  for  some  dm 
{Reg.  c  58),  or,  according  to  some  later  ^lIe^ 
for  three  months  (Isid.  Be^.  c.  5 ;  Fnict.  Beg,  c 
21 ;  Menard  ad  Bened.  Anian.  Ccmooftd  Regd. 
Ixii.)  [see  Novice]. 

History  shows  how  the  simple  and  frugal  h»* 
pitality  enjoined  by  Benedict  and  monastic  \xm- 
makers  degenerated  in  time  into  Inznry  and  dis- 
play, burdensome  to  the  revenues  of  the  monss- 
teries,  demoralising  to  their  inmates,  and  one  tl 
the  proximate  causes  of  their  fall.         [L  G.  SL] 

HOST,  from  the  Latin  Hostia^  a  victim.  It 
was  applied  to  sacrifio«,  or  offerings  of  varioos 
kinds  in  the  ecclesiastical  language  of  the  West 
E.g.  in  the  Vulgate  version  of  Rom.  xii.  1,  we 
have  **Ut  exhibeatis  corpora  restra  hostiam" 
(E.  V.  sacrifice)  ^  viventem,  sanctam,  Deo  places- 
tern,  rationabile  obsequium  vestrum :  *  u<l 
similarly  in  the  Mtstale  Gothictanf  the  people  sre 
bid  to  pray  that  God  **  may  cleanse  the  hearts  of 
all  the  offerers  unto  (i.e.  that  they  may  beoome) 
a  sacrifice  (hostiam)  of  sanctification,  ressos- 
able  and  well-pleasing  unto  Himself  {Litvy. 
Qall.  ed  Mabill.  p.  237).  In  the  Vulgate  of 
Phil.  iv.  18,  it  is  used  of  almsgiving,  **  Hostisa 
acceptara,  placentem  Deo."  Christ,  the  one  tne 
victim,  is  called  hostia,  as  in  Eph.  r.  2,  **  Tn- 
didit  semetipsum  pro  nobis  oblationem  et  hos- 
tiam." Similarly  Heb.  x.  12 :  **  Unam  pro  nobs 
offerens  hostiam."  Compare  Heb.  ix.  26.  Th» 
is  frequent  in  the  old  Latin  liturgies.  Thut  n 
the  Gothic  Missal,  '*  Suppliant  to  Thee  who  wast 
slain  a  victim  (hostia)  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world,  we  pray,  &c."  {Lit.  Gall.  p.  235) ;  asi 
**  Whom  Thou  didst  will  to  be  delivered  up  a 
sacrifice  (hostiam)  for  us  "  {Aid.  p.  257 ;  conip. 
p.  198).  In  the  following  example  the  church 
commemorates  and  pleads  that  sacrifice  : — **  We 
offer  unto  thee,  0  God,  an  immaculate  rictim 
(hostiam),  whom  the  maternal  womb  brought 
forth  without  defilement  to  virginity  "  {Mis^U 
Mozar.  Leslie,  p.  39).  As  the  thank-offering; 
(Eucharist)  of  the  Mosaic  law  had  been  ciilei 
hostia  laudis  (Ps.  cxri.  17),  or  hostia  gratiarum 
(Lev.  vi.  13),  so  was  the  Christian  thank-otftrr- 
ing,  the  sacramental  commemoration  of  the  death 
of  Christ.  E.g.  "Receive  we  beseech  thee,  0 
Lord,  the  sacrifice  (hostiam)  of  propitiation  nod 
praise,  and  these  oblations  of  Thy  sei-vADt>* 
{Miss.  Goth.  u.  s.  p.  253). 

As  the  word  properly  expresses  a  concTPtt 
notion,  it  would  readily  pass  from  the  last  mraD- 
ing  to  attach  itself  to  the  material  symbols 
offered  in  the  rite.  In  the  MissaU  Gothic  wa,  ia 
a  prayer  said  after  the  consecration,  we  r^ad, 
**  We  offer  unto  thee,  0  Lord,  this  immaculate 
host,  reasonable  host,  unbloody  host,  this  hoir 
bread  and  salutary  cup"  («.  s.  p.  298).  Tfc« 
following  example  is  from  the  Mozarabic  Missal: 
— '*This  host  of  bread  and  wine,  which  hart 
been  placed  on  Thy  altar  by  me  unworthv" 
VuwsXvft^  ^.  445).  It  will  be  3bserved  that 'ia 
V^wQ^  «xXxa>5^&  >^^  \a»»&  ^sui  wine  (after  cocm* 
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cration)  hit  together  called  the  hoet  Eren  in 
the  11th  century  Anselm  affirmed  oorrectlj, 
**  One  host  in  bread  and  wine.  • . .  Ther  call  both 
together  by  one  name,  oblation  or  hoet"  (^Ad 
Waterannumy  c.  2).  Long  before  this,  however, 
it  was  sometimes  restrained  to  the  bread  alone, 
as  in  the  three  earliest  Ordthes  Bomanif  whicli 
range  from  the  7th  to  the  9th  century : — ^'The 
acolytes  (carrying  the  consecrated  bread)  go 
down  to  the  presbyters  that  they  may  break  the 
hosts  "  {Muaaeutn  Ital.  tom.  ii.  pp.  13,  49,  59). 
In  tiiese  ancient  directories  the  unconsecrated 
loaves  are  always,  and  the  consecrated  more  fre- 
quently, called  by  the  older  name  of  *'  oblates." 
When  the  phrase  **  immaculate  host "  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Roman  Missal  towards  the 
11th  century  (Le  Brun,  ExpHc,  d$  la  Messe^ 
P.  iii.  art.  6)  from  that  of  Spain,  the  mistake 
was  made  of  applying  it  to  the  unconsecrated 
bread.  See  Scudamore's  Nctiiia  EucharwUca^ 
p.  370.  [W.  £.  S.] 

HOST,  THB  ADOBATION  OP.  In  the 
modem  church  of  Rome,  the  worship  of  latria^ 
i£,  such  worship  as  is  due  to  God,  is  paid  to  the 
consecrated  symbol  of  our  Lord's  body  in  the 
euchari&t,  under  sanction  of  the  dogma,  that 
the  bread  is,  in  all  but  appearance  and  other 
**  accidents,*'  converted  into  that  body,  and  that 
His  human  soul  and  His  divinity,  being  nnited 
to  His  body,  are  therefore  in  that  which  has 
become  His  body ;  so  that  whole  Christ,  God 
and  man,  is  in  it,  and  in  every  particle  of  it 
{QfUch.  Trident,  p.  ii.  de  Ench.  cc  33,  35).  Of 
such  adoration  of  the  host  the  church  knew 
nothing,  and  could  know  nothing,  before  the 
opinions  which  at  last  shaped  themselves  into 
that  dogma  had  taken  possession  of  the  minds  oi 
men.  But  the  Latin  word  adoratio,  and  the 
Greek  Tpo<rfr^Ki)<riv,  like  the  old  English  voorship, 
have  a  great  latitude  of  meaning,  and  are  ap- 
plied to  the  simplest  outward  tokens  of  respect, 
no  less  than  to  that  highest  homage  of  the  body, 
soul,  and  spirit,  which  is  due  to  God  alone.  For 
example,  in  Gen.  xzxvii.  7,  9,  where  the  English 
has  "did  obeisance,"  the  Septuagint  gives  Tpo<rc- 
KvmniTap  and  TpofftK^vovp  \  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
adorarc,  Exod.  zi.  8  :  Eng.  '*  Thy  servants  .... 
shall  bow  down  to  me";  Sept.  TpoffKvrfitrowrt 
fi§  ;  Vulg.  adorabunt  me.  See  Scudamore's 
Notttia  Kucharistica,  p.  844.  In  this  lower 
fense,  we  find  the  word  "adoration,"  and  its 
equivalents,  employed  within  the  period  which 
It  is  our  part  to  illustrate,  to  denote  the  expres- 
sion of  reverence  to  the  bread  and  wine,  which 
are  the  sacramental  bo«ly  and  blood  of  Christ. 

With  this  previous  explanation,  we  give,  in  chro- 
nological order,  a  catena  of  passages,  which  will 
exhibit  sufficiently,  as  we  hope,  both  the  feelings 
of  reverence  which  the  early  Christians  had  for 
the  sacred  symbols,  and  the  mannar  in  which 
they  expressed  it  by  words,  or  gesture,  or  care- 
ful handling;,  and  the  like.  Among  these  are 
several  which  have  often  been  mistakenly  ad- 
duced as  atfording  testimony  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  Roman  worship  of  the  host. 

Tertullian,  A.D.  192,  "  We  ai«  distressed,  if 
any  of  our  cup,  or  even  bread,  be  cast  on  the 
ground "  {De  Cor,  Mil,  c.  iii.).  The  context 
shows  that  the  allusion  is  to  a  religions  rite. 
Origen,  A.D.  230 :  "  Ye  who  are  wont  to  be 
|in  M^ut  at   the   Divme    Mysteries,   know   how,  \ 
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when  ye  take  the  body  of  the  Lord,  ye  keep  it 
with  all  care  and  reverence,  lest  any  particle 
fall  therefrom,  lest  aught  of  the  consecrated 
gift  be  spilled.  For  ye  believe,  and  rightly 
believe,  yourselves  to  be  guilty,  if  aught  fall 
therefrom  through  negligence.  But  if  ye  use, 
and  justly  use,  so  great  care  about  the  keeping 
of  His  body,  how  do  ya  think  it  involves  less 
guilt  to  have  been  careless  about  the  word  of  God, 
than  to  have  been  careless  about  His  body  ?" (/Tom. 
in  Exod,  ziii.  §  3>  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  a.d. 
350 :  '*  When  thon  drawest  near,  do  not  draw 
near  with  hands  expanded  or  fingers  wide  apart ; 
but  making  thy  left  hand  a  throne  for  thy  right, 
as  about  to  receive  a  king,  and  making  the  palm 
hollow,  receive  the  body  of  Christ,  answering 
Amen.  Partake,  theremre,  having  heedfnlly 
sanctified  thine  eyes  with  the  touch  of  the  holy 
body,  taking  care  that  thou  drop  nought  of  it. 

Then,  after  the  communion  of  the  body 

of  Christ,  approach  thou  also  to  the  cup  of  His 
blood,  not  stretching  forth  thy  hands ;  but  with 
head  bowed,  and  with  gesture  of  adoration  (t/nkT" 
Kvr^aetts)  and  reverence,  sajring  Amen,  be  thou 
sanctified,  partaking  also  of  the  blood  of  Christ. 
And  while  the  moisture  is  still  on  thy  lips, 
touching  them  with  thy  hands,  sanctify  both  eyes 
and  forehead,  and  the  other  organs  of  sense  " 
{Catech,  My  at  v.  §§  18,  19),  Pseudo-Dionysius, 
who  mav  have  written  as  early  as  362,  in  a 
highly  rhetorical  passage,  makes  the  following 
apostrophe  to  the  sacrament :  ^  But,  O  most 
divine  and  sacred  celebration  (rcAcn^ ;  in  the 
Latin  translation,  SacramerUum),  do  thou,  un- 
folding the  enigmatic  wrappings  that  with 
symbols  enshroud  thee,  manifest  thyself  to  us  in 
clear  light,  and  fill  our  mental  vision  with  the 
only  and  unshrouded  light"  {De  Ecd.  Hier 
cap.  iii.  n.  iii.  §  2).  Owing  to  the  word  r«XfW> 
(celebration  of  mysteries)  having  been  rendered  by 
Sacramenbim^  this  passage  has  been  often  brought 
forward  as  an  address  to  **  the  Sacrament ;"  i,e, 
to  the  consecrated  host  (Bellarm.  Disput.  tom. 
iii.  1.  iv.  c  29  compared  with  1.  ii.  c  3).  Had 
the  word  been  capable  of  that  meaning,  it  would 
still  have  been  only  an  apostrophe,  not  an 
example  of  adoration  directed  to  the  sacred 
element.  Gorgonia,  the  sister  of  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen,  a.d.  370,  is  said  by  him,  in  a  dangerous 
illness,  to  have  **  prostrated  herself  before  the 
altar,  and  called  with  a  loud  voice  upon  Him 
who  is  honoured  thereon "  {Orat,  viii.  §  18). 
This  has  been  understood  ( Bellarm.  «.  s. ) 
to  mean  that  she  worshipped  the  host  on  the 
altar;  which  for  several  centuries  after  that 
time  was  not  re^rved  there.  St.  Gregory  him- 
self goes  on  to  tell  us  that  **  she  mingled  with 
her  tears  whatever  her  hand  had  treaitured  of 
the  antitypes  of  the  precious  body  and  blocL" 
St.  Ambrose,  a.d.  374,  commenting  on  the  words 
of  the  98th  Psalm,  adorate  ecmbeUum  pedum  Ejus, 
considers  that  **  by  the  footstool  the  earth  is 
meant,  and  by  the  earth,  the  fiesh  of  Christ, 
which  to  this  day  we  adore  in  the  mysteries,  and 
which  the  apostles  adored  in  the  Lord  Jesus" 
(De  Spir.  S,  lib.  iii.  c  11,  n.  79).  Here  it  ia 
implied  that  a  reverence  is  due  to  the  conse- 
crated earthly  elements,  not  equal  to  that  which 
is  due  to  Christ  Himself,  but  in  such  proportion 
to  it,  more  or  less,  as  our  loyal  respect  for  the 
insignia  of  royalty  has  to  that  wK\s.Vw>««.  ^^cNki- 
Uin  (or  \\ve  ^twu  ol  \^^  Vvtt%  \Cvoa«\\.    '^^-^ 
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Augn&tine,  a.d.  396,  explains  the  same  passaj^ 
at  greater  length,  but  does  not  lead  ns  to  a 
different  view  of  the  adoration  intended :  "  He 
took  earth  of  the  earth;  for  flesh  is  of  the  earth, 
and  He  took  flesh  of  the  flesh  of  Mary.  And 
because  He  walked  here  in  the  flesh  itself,  and 
gave  His  flesh  itself  to  be  eaten  bj  us  unto  sal- 
vation, but  no  one  eats  that  flesh  unless  he  has 
first  adored,  we  have  found  out  how  such  a  foot- 
stool of  Qod  may  be  adored,  and  how  we  not 
only  do  not  sin  by  adoring,  but  sin  by  not 
adoring"  (Enarr.  in  Ps.  zcriii.  §  9).  Com- 
menting on  Ps.  zzi.  29  (Lat.  30),  the  same 
fiither  says :  the  rich  of  the  earth  ^  have  them- 
selves been  brought  to  the  table  of  Christ,  and 
take  of  His  body  and  blood;  but  they  only 
worship, — are  not  also  satisfied,  because  they  do 
not  imitate "  {Ep.  cxl.  ad  Honoraium,  cxzrii. 
§  66 ;  Sim.  Enarr,  i.  in  Pa.  zxi.  v.  30).  Here, 
however,  it  is  doubtf\il  whether  the  writer  had 
at  all  in  view  the  reverence  paid  to  the  sacra- 
mental body.  He  rather,  perhaps,  is  thinking  of 
communion  as  accompanied  by  prayer,  and  as 
the  crowning  act  of  the  eucharist,  or  thanks- 
giving. The  following  words  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
A.D.  398,  have  been  supposed  (Bellarm.  v.  s.)  to 
refer  to  the  adoration  of  the  eucharist :  ^  Are 
thy  garments  filthy,  and  it  concerns  thee  not  ? 
But  are  they  clean  ?  Then  recline  (dvavcirai, 
rendered  improperly  adorate)  and  partake" 
{Horn,  iii.  in  Ep.  ad  Epk,  c.  i.  w.  20-23 ;  often 
quoted  from  the  cento  known  as  Horn,  Izi.  ad 
Antioch.^  Again,  a  worship  of  the  elements 
has  been  inferred  (Bell.  v.  s.)  from  this  sentence: 
''This  table  is  in  the  place  of  the  manger,  and 
here  also  will  the  body  of  the  Lord  lie;  not, 
indeed,  as  then,  wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes, 
but  clothed  all  around  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  initiated  understand.  And  the  Magi  then 
iid  nothing  but  adore ;  but  we  will  permit  thee 
both  to  receive,  and  having  received  to  return 
home,  if  thou  draw  near  with  a  clean  conscience  " 
(2)0  Beat,  Philogono,  §  3).  Other  passages,  to 
which  controversialists  refer,  in  the  works  of  St. 
Chrysostom  (as  Horn,  Ixxziii.  in  St.  Matt.  ;  zziv. 
in  Ep.  •*.  ad  Cur.  &c),  only  exalt  the  sacrament, 
do  not  speak  of  any  adoration.  Theodoret,  a.d. 
423:  '*The  mystic  symbols  do  not,  after  the 
consecration,  pass  out  of  their  own  nature ;  for 
they  remain  in  their  former  substance,  and  form, 
and  appearance,  and  are  visible  and  palpable,  as 
they  were  before ;  but  they  are  mentally  per- 
ceived as  what  they  have  become,  and  are 
believed  to  be,  and  are  adored  as  being  what 
they  are  believed  to  be  **  (Dialog,  ii.  tom.  iv. 
p.  85).  Here  the  worship  of  iatria  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  intended,  because  the  author,  in  the 
same  sentence,  teaches  that  the  **  creatures  of 
bread  and  wine"  are,  after  consecration,  bread 
and  wine  still.  It  may  be  remarked  also,  that 
aitnougn  many,  or  perhaps  all,  of  the  foregoing 
extracts  may  be  seen  quoted  in  favour  of  the 
modem  en  It  us  of  the  host,  there  is  not  one  that 
is  really  to  the  purpose.  Nor  :s  it  until  the  7th 
century,  an  age  m  which  the  outward  observ- 
ances of  religion  multiplied  rapidly,  that  we  find 
any  definite  gesture  ox  respect  to  the  host  men- 
tioned. It  was  the  custom  at  Rome  then  to 
reserve  a  portion  of  the  eucharist  [see  Fer- 
MBNTUm],  to  be  put  into  the  chalice  at  the  next 
oeiebration.    The  earW^st  Qrdo  ^m^uus  (j|  8^ 
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is  brought  out  for  nst,  **  the  bi«bo^  jr 
salute  the  holy  things  (mnctd)  with  an  iaidimb' 
tion  of  the  head,"  In  Ordo  U^  wfakk  k  t 
revision  of  the  first,  and  perhaps  a  century  laMr, 
the  bishop,  ^  his  head  bowed  towaxd  the  altar, 
first  adores  the  holy  thian,**  Ac.  (§  4,  pi  43> 
See  also  the  Edoga  of  Amalarina,  who  commfati 
on  this  Ordo  (§  6,  p.  ^0).  The  significaaoe  4 
the  action  may  be  eetimated  by  the  similsr 
respect  paid  in  some  churches  to  the  gospel,  94. 
**The  priests  and  bishops  standing  by  unoorcr 
their  heads,  lay  down  their  sticks,  ai^  wonfa:^ 
the  gospel  bv  an  inclination  of  the  bead  "  {Bih^ 
atis  Uabnel,  Renaud.  tom.  i.  p.  211).  The  Isit 
passage  to  which  we  shall  call  attention,  ocein 
in  the  Acts  of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  ajl 
754 :  «  As  that  which  He  took  of  as  is  only  tkt 
matter  of  human  substance,  perfect  in  all  thiajs, 
without  expressing  the  proper  form  of  a  perMB, 
that  no  addition  of  person  may  take  place  ta  tks 
Godhead,  so  also  did  He  cononand  the  imsfv^ 
chosen  matter,  to  wit  the  substance  of  bresd,  U 
be  offered,  not,  however,  fashioned  after  the  fbm 
of  man,  lest  idolatry  should  be  brought  in" 
(in  Act.  vL  Cone.  Nic  ii.  Labb.  torn.  rh.  coL  448). 
It  is  evident  that  the  adoration  of  the  hmt, 
in  its  modem  sense,  could  not  hare  been  kaowi 
when  this  was  written. 

As  elevation  is  often  supposed  to  Imply  ad«n- 
tion,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  there  was  as 
elevation  of  the  consecrated  elements  in  the  West 
before  the  twelfth  century ;  and  that  the  se> 
called  elevation  of  the  East  was  merely  a  **  shov- 
ing of  the  gifts,"  designed  to  second  the  invitatke 
to  conmiunicate  conveyed  by  the  proclamatka, 
<"  Holy  things  for  the  holy  "  (see  IfoHtia  £bdb- 
rutioa,  pp.  546,  595>  [W.  E.  S.] 

HOUBS  OF  PRATER.  I.  This  phisa 
was  inherited  from  the  elder  church.  ^  Peter 
and  John  went  up  together  into  the  toople  at 
the  Hour  of  Prayer,  being  the  ninth  hoar* 
(Acts  iii.  1).  At  first  the  observanoe  of  the 
hours  was  of  devotion  only,  but  it  was  after* 
wards  made  obligatory  by  canon  on  the  clergy 
and  monks,  and  they  began  to  be  called 
Canonical  Hours.  The  earliest  use  of  this  ex- 
pression is  found,  we  think,  in  the  ruir  of  St. 
Benedict  (c  67 ;  in  Holstenii  Codex  JRefpdanmy 
P.  ii.) ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  'leen  very 
common  within  the  period  of  which  we  trtat. 
It  occurs  in  the  Seijtda  of  St.  Isidor*  of  Seville 
who  died  in  636  (cap.  7 ;  Hoist.  «./.).  St.  Ooj, 
A.D.  640,  employs  it :  **  To  whom  should  it  be 
said  that  *  men  ought  always  to  p>ay  and  not  to 
faint '  (St.  Luke  xviiL  1),  if  not  to  Aim  who  dsilj 
at  the  Canonical  Hours,  according  to  the  rite  ci 
ecclesiastical  tradition,  praises  and  beseeches  the 
Lord  without  ceasing  in  the  accustomed  psalmcij 
and  prayers"  {ffom.  xi.  m  Piblhih,  PP.  torn. 
xii.).  Bede  in  our  own  counti  /  (a.d.  701X  is  bis 
commentary  on  those  words  9f  St.  Luke,  oofucs 
this  sentence  from  St.  Eloy.  The  ^^Cuoaical 
Hours "  are  mentioned  in  the  excerptions  of 
Ecgbriht,  A.D.  740  (can.  28 ;  Johnson's  Eng^ 
Canonsy,  and  in  the  canoits  of  Cuthbert,  747  (c. 
15 ;  ibid.). 

II.  What  is  meant  hy  an  JJowr. — By  an  hour 
was  understood  a  twvtfth  part  of  the  natural 
day,  reckoned  from  cunrise  to  sunset,  of  what' 
ever  length  it  might  be.     Upon  the  use  of  tbis 
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that  saying  of  our  Lord :  ^  Are  there  not  twelve 
hnnrs  in  the  day  ?  If  a  man  wallr  in  the  day,  be 
■tmnbleth  not ;  because  he  seeth  the  light  of 
this  world  '*  (St.  John  zi.  9).  The  Romans  are 
said  to  have  adopted  this  division  of  the  day 
about  B.a  291.  Martial  refers  to  it  as  in  ose 
among  them,  when  he  tells  a  friend  that  he 
might  read  his  book  in  less  than  an  hour,  and 
that  not  one  of  summer^s  length  (Epigr,  lib.  zii. 
n.  1,  od  Ptiscum),  In  the  Pseudolus  of  Plautus 
an  **  hour  in  winter "  is  said  to  be  **  shortest " 
(Act  V.  sc  2,  1.  11>  The  Greeks  had  learnt 
this  method  in  the  6th  century  before  Christ, 
when  the  sun-dial  became  known  to  them  pro- 
bably through  Anaximander  (see  Diogenes  Laert. 
lib.  1.  c.  7);  and  they  retained  it  during  their 
subjection  to  the  Roman  empire.  Thus  in  the 
Senteftoea  ascribed  to  Secundus  of  Athens  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  a  day  is  defined  to  be  ^the 
space  given  to  toil,  the  course  of  twelve  hours  " 
{Sent,  4).  As  the  time  of  labour  varied,  so 
must  the  hours  have  been  longer  or  shorter.  It 
IS  employed  beyond  our  period  by  Cassianus 
Bassus,  A.D.  940,  as  when  he  tells  the  tiller  of 
the  land  at  what  hour  the  moon  sets  and  rises 
on  each  day  of  the  month  {Geoponioa  lib.  i.  c  7). 
St.  Augustine  speaks  as  if  he  knew  of  no  other, 
**The  hour  in  winter,  compared  with  the  hour 
in  summer,  is  the  shorter"  {De  Verd  ReUg,  c. 
zliii.  §  80).  Hence  we  infer  that  the  natural 
day  and  hour  were  also  employed  by  the  church 
in  his  day.  Amalarius  at  the  close  of  our  period 
uses  the  same  division  of  time  with  express 
reference  to  the  Hours  of  Prayer ;  prefacing  his 
account  of  them  thus:  "The  people  properly 
call  the  presence  of  the  sun  above  the  earth  the 
complete  day.  From  this  definition  it  may  be 
understood  that  a  day  of  twelve  hours  ought  to 
begin  at  the  rising  and  end  at  the  setting  of  the 
sun  "  (XV  Ordine  AntipKonaru,  c  6 ;  see  also  cc 
16,  70).  By  the  first  hour,  then^  we  are  to 
understand  that  twelfth  part  of  the  natural  dav 
which  began  at  sunrise ;  by  the  sixth  that  which 
ended  when  the  sun  crossed  the  meridian;  the 
twelAh  that  which  immediately  preceded  the 
sunset. 

The  day  and  the  night  were  ifurther  divided 
into  four  equal  parts.  Each  quarter  of  the  day 
con^iiiting  of  three  hours  was  named  after  the 
last  hour  in  it.  Thus  the  first  quarter,  con- 
taining the  first,  second,  and  third  hour,  was 
called  the  third  hour  (Tertia,  Terce),  that  is  to 
say,  by  the  **  third  hour"  we  often  have  to 
understand  the  whole  interval  between  sunrise 
and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  (smaller)  hour. 
Similarly  Sext  is  the  space  of  the  three  hours 
that  follow,  viz.  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  and  the 
sixth,  ending  at  noon,  or  twelve  o'clock.  None 
embraces  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  hours ; 
and  the  last,  called  Duodecima,  contains  the 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth,  ending  at  sunset. 
This  is  satisfiMtorily  shown  by  Francolinus  {De 
Temportbus  Horar,  Canon,  c  zxL  ;  Romae,  1571). 
Hence  St.  Benedict  {RegtUa,  c.  48)  was  free  to 
direct  that  from  Easter  to  the  Kalends  of  October 
None  should  be  said  **  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
hour,"  and  that  from  the  latter  time  to  Ash- 
Wednesday  **  Terce  should  be  performed  at  the 
second  hour." 

III.  Tlie  Prayert  called  Hourty  4^.— By  the 
Hours  of  Prayer  and  the  Canonical  Hours  were 
also  understood  the  derotioiu  thtsuslTSS,  cob- 
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sisting  for  the  most  part  of  psalms  and  prayers, 
which  were  used  at  the  stated  times  more  pro- 
perly so  called.  Equivalents  in  this  secondary 
sense  within  the  first  eight  centuries  were 
OfHcium  Divinum,  or  Officia  Divina  (see  e.  g. 
Bened.  Regitltt^  cc.  8,  43;  Isidore  of  Seville,  De 
EccL  Off.  lib.  i.  c.  19),  Cursus  (sc.  Divinus) 
(Greg.  Turon.  de  Gioria  Mart,  lib.  i.  c  11 ;  Hud. 
Jihinc,  1.  viii.  c  15 ;  iz.  c  6,  &c.) ;  Cursus  eccle- 
siastici  (Greg.  Tur.  BUt,  Franc,  1.  z.  c  31 ;  n. 
19) ;  Missa  (Cone  Agath,  a.d.  506,  cap.  30 ; 
Cassian.  Le  Coenob,  Tnttit,  L.  ii.  c  7) ;  and  so 
Missa  nocturna  (Cass. «.  t.  L  ii.  c  13%  Vigiliarnm 
Missa  (ibid,  1.  iii.  c  8),  &c;  Missa  Canonics 
(ibid,  c  5)  (though  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
in  Cassian's  time  the  thought  of  dismisaal  was 
entirely  absent  when  that  word  was  used); 
Orationes  Canonicae  (ibid.  1.  ii.  c.  12).  We  find 
used  also  the  more  general  terms  Dinrna  Cele 
britas,  Solemnitas,  Agenda,  or,  from  the  staple 
of  the  devotions  used,  Psalmodia.  The  word 
synaxia  (assembling)  employed  by  the  Egyptian^ 
Syrian,  and  Grecian  monks,  conveyed  to  the 
mind  aJike  the  notion  of  the  times  at  which  and 
of  the  purpose  for  which  they  assembled  (i6idL 
lib.  ii.  c.  10 ;  CoUat.  viii.  c  16,  &c).  It  was 
often  thus  used  in  the  West,  but  at  first  needed 
ezplanation.  Hence  in  the  rule  of  St.  Columban, 
abbot  of  Luzeuil  in  Burgundy,  and  afterwards  of 
Bobio  in  Italy  from  589  to  615,  we  read,  "  con- 
cerning the  synazis,  that  is,  the  course  of  psalms 
and  the  canonical  method  of  prayers "  (cap.  7, 
Hoist,  tt.  a,  sim.  Regvla  Donati,  c.  75,  Hoist.  P. 
iii.).  In  England  the  following  ezample  occurs 
in  740,  "  These  seven  synazes  we  ought  daily  to 
offer  to  God  with  great  concern  for  ourselves 
and  for  all  Christian  people"  (ExcerptUmt  of 
Ecgbriht,  c  28).  It  was  Latinised  by  CoUecta, 
as  in  the  version  of  the  rule  of  Pachomius  (ad 
calc.  0pp.  CassianiX  and  by  St.  Jerome,  who  says 
**  Alleluia  was  sung,  by  which  sign  they  wert 
called  to  collect "  (Epitaph.  Paulas,  Ep.  Izzzvi.). 
By  the  Greeks  the  daily  course  was  also  call^ 
the  canon,  because  it  was  the  prescribed  rule  or 
norm  of  prayer.  Thus  Antiochus,  a.d.  614, 
**Chxr  canon  is  called  Psalmody"  (Horn,  CV. 
Auct.  Gr.  Lat.  Biblioth.  PP.  tom.  L).  Compare 
John  Moschus,  A.D.  630,  Limonarion,  c  40. 
There  is  perhaps  a  much  earlier  instance  in  St. 
Basil,  A.D.  370,  **  Every  one  keeps  his  proper 
canon  "  i,e.  observes  the  prayers  assigned  to  him 
(Regviae  Breviores,  Resp.  ad  Qu.  147).  St. 
Benedict  gave  to  the  daily  offices  of  his  monks 
the  ezpressive  name  of  Opus  Dei,  God's  Work 
(RegtUa,  cc.  43,  44,  &c),  a  title  soon  adopted  by 
others  (Caesarii  Eegula  ad  Men.  c  19,  Hoist. 
P.  u.;  Aureliani  lUgyUa,  c.  29,  ibid.  &c).  It 
was  used  conventionally  as  a  complete  equivalent 
to  Officinm  Divinum  ;  e.  g.  Opus  Dei,  celebratur, 
ezpletur  (Reg.  Bened.  cc.  44,  52);  dicitur, 
canitur  (Regula,  SS.  Pauli  et  Stephani,  cc  8, 
11,  Hoist.  P.  ii.).  Opus  Divinum  is  also  found 
as  in  Benedict  (Regttla,  c  19X  Cassiodorius, 
A.D.  562  (De  Instit,  Div,  LiH,  c  30),  &c  Obse- 
quium  Divinum  also  occurs  at  the  beginning 
of  the  9th  century  (Cone,  Aquiagr,,  a.d.  816, 
cap.  131).  This  use  of  obsequium,  service,  may 
be  traced  to  the  Vulgate.  See  St.  John  zvi  2  ; 
Rom.  iz.  4;  ziL  1 ;  zv.  31 ;  Phil.  ii.  17,  30. 

IV.  The  aeteral  Hours  of  Prayer  and  ikeir 
various  Names. — ^TVixtfe  Vtf>^T%   «iC  Ytv^*^>  ^^ 
third,  ttift  %\x\:b,  ini  ^:ba  ^SkjaXV  '««^  ^JwKt^^V\ 
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the  Jews.  **  Evening  and  morning  and  at  noon 
frill  I  pray,"  was  the  resolve  of  David  (Ps.  Iv. 
17).  Daniel  **  kneeled  upon  his  knees  three 
times  a  day,  and  prayed  and  gave  thanks  before 
his  God"  (Dan.  vi.  10).  Two  of  these  hours 
were  determined  by  the  times  of  the  daily  sacri- 
fices (Joshua  ben  Levi  in  Lightfoot,  Hor,  Hdrr. 
in  Act.  Apost.  iii.  \\  which  were  offered  *'  in 
the  morning  and  about  the  ninth  hour"  (Josephus, 
Aniiq.  L.  xiv.  c.  4.  §  3).  The  force  of  St.  Peter's 
argument  in  Acts  ii.  15,  "  These  are  not  drunken 
as  ye  suppose,  seeing  it  is  but  the  third  hour  of 
the  day,"  depends  on  the  fact  familiar  to  his 
hearers  that  the  Jews  generally  did  not  break 
their  fast  (See  Grotius  and  others  m  loc?^  before 
the  morning  sacrifice  and  prayer.  This  there- 
fore was  about  the  third  hour.  We  are  expressly 
told  that  **  the  houi  of  prayer "  at  which  Peter 
and  John  went  up  u  the  temple  was  the  ^  ninth 
hour"  (Acts  iii.  1).  At  the  ninth  hour  Cor- 
nelius, a  proselyte  of  the  gate,  **  prayed  in  his 
house  "  (Acts  z.  30).  St.  Peter  '*  went  up  upon 
the  house-top  to  pray  about  the  sixth  hour" 
{ibid,  V.  9).  ^  We  read,"  says  Ardo  Smaragdus, 
and  he  may  speak  for  many,  **  that  the  third, 
sixth,  and  ninth  hours  were  observed  by  the 
apostles  "  {Comm,  th  S,  Bw/edL  Sagukan,  c  16). 

The  three  hours  of  the  apostolic  church  were 
transmitted  to  the  succeeding  ages.  TertuUian, 
A.D.  192,  speaks  of  **  those  common  hours  which 
mark  the  divisions  of  the  day,  the  third,  sixth, 
and  ninth,  which  we  may  observe  in  Scripture 
to  be  more  solemn  than  the  rest"  {De  Orat, 
c.  25.  See  De  Jejun,  adv.  PsychiooSf  c  10). 
Clemens  Alex.,  a.d.  192,  *'If  some  assign  stated 
hours  to  prayer,  as  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth, 
the  man  of  knowledge  prays  to  God  throughout 
his  whole  life"  (6irom.  1.  vii.  c.  7,  §  40). 
'*  There  are  three  times,"  observes  St.  Jerome, 
*Mn  which  the  knees  are  to  be  bent  to  God. 
Ecclesiastical  tradition  understands  the  third, 
the  sixth,  and  the  ninth  hour  "  {Comm,  in  Dan, 
c.  vi.  V.  10). 

In  the  3rd  century,  however,  we  begin  to  hear 
of  five  stated  times  of  prayer.  St.  Cyprian, 
A.D.  252,  afler  citing  the  Scriptural  examples 
given  above,  goes  on  to  say,  **But  beside  the 
hours  observed  of  old,  both  the  durations  and 
sacraments  of  prayer  have  increased  for  us  now. 

For  we  ought  to  pray  in  the  morning 

Also  when  the  sun  withdraws  and  the  day  fails, 
we  must  by  a  necessary  obligation  pray  again  " 
(De  Orat,  Dom.  sub  fin.).  St.  Basil  in  Cappadocia 
speaks  of  these  hours  of  prayer  as  necessary  and 
suitable  for  monks;  the  morning,  the  third 
hour,  the  sixth,  the  ninth,  and  the  evening 
(Hcifuiae  fusius  Tract,  Resp.  ad  Qu.  37,  §§  3-5). 

The  morning  office  now  introduced  is  called  by 
Cyprian  (u.  s.)  matutina  oratio;  matutinae 
orationes  by  Aurelian  {Segula  c.  28) ;  by  Cassian 
matutina  solemnitas  {De  Coenob,  Inst,  lib.  iii. 
c.  3).  By  others  it  was  called  laudes  matutinae, 
from  the  use  in  it  of  the  three  last  psalms, 
which  were  called  emphaticallv  by  the  Latins 
'*  laudes,"  and  by  the  Greeks  ouroi.  Hence  the 
later  common  appellation  of  lauds.  From  this 
the  office  also  took  the  name  of  matutinae  (Greg. 
Turon.  ffist.  Franc.  L.  ii.  c  23 :  Vit.  Pair.  c.  4, 
&c;  Ferreoli  Pegvla,  c.  13  in  Holsten.  P.  ii.; 
Guidonis  Reg.  c.  id  in  Het^ot,  Vet.  Diacipl.  Mm, 
Par.  1726).  U  vas  a.Uo  ca\\<A  m"a.VvjWtk»xsv 
Mcrificium,&ttby  VruclMo&\xa(^Rcg.  <i.'i\  >\c\ii\.«i»  W\s^\«!Otk  <>l  ^\^<^  «*  ^^^%^Ad  by  the  tiih 


«.  s.  and  matutinum  offidam ;  Isidor.  JUg.  &  7 
Cone.  Braoar.  aj>.  560,  can.  L);  whanee  tm 
simply  matutinum  (Isid.  t&tdl).  Matatiaak  dl* 
cium  is  also  found  {Vita  3,  Joann.  Chrx.  in  AOi 
38.  Ben.,  saea  t.  p.  392)  and  matutinns  (jc.  cv- 
sns)  {Regula  Magistri,  c  34,  Holsten.);  also  luti- 
tinarius  (Caesarii  Reg.  c  21),  and  matatiain 
canonid  (Aurel.  Ord,  post  Seg.y,  Bat  the  noit 
common  name  was  matutinif  from  the  ps^ni, 
which  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  office.  Hit 
was  employed  by  Benedict  {Beguioj  oe.  IS,  11, 
&c)  and  was  naturally  adopted  br  many  ia  tie 
same  age  (Pseud.-Aug.  £ej.  §  i;  Caes.  JKiy. 
c  21 ;  AureL  Ord  u.  s.  &C.). 

Among  the  Greeks  thia  office  ia  called  by  St 
Basil  {Begulae  fus.  Tr.  u.  a.)  rh  ip^potf,  the  ofiei 
of  dawn,  a  name  which  it  retains  to  this  dsyi 
by  St.  Epiphanius,  A.i>.  368,  **  morning  (j»#pf(. 
hymns  and  morning  prayers  "  {De  Fide^  c  S3) , 
m  the  so-called  Apodolioai  Conttiimtiotu  tbi 
** prayers  of  dawn"  (lib.  TiiL  c.  34^  and  tkt 
**  thanksgiving  at  dawn  "  (c  38). 

The  evening  office  was  ^nerall  j  called  vespers 
in  the  West  (Bened.  Beg.  c  41 ;  Isidor.  Htqiuib 
Eod.  Off.  lib.  i.  c  20),  and  respertinam  offidna 
(Isid.  Beg.  c  7>    St.  Ambrose  (/>«  Vtrgiaam, 
lib.  iii.  c  4,  §  18)  calls  it  the  ^  hour  of  iDoeose" 
in  allusion  to  the  Jewish  rite  (iucod.  xxx.  8; 
Ps.  cxli.  2;  St.  Luke  i.  10).     It  was  sometiiBei 
called  Ittcemarium,  as  in   a  comment  oa  tht 
119th  Psalm  ascribed  (incorrect! j,  we  think)  It 
St.  Jerome.     ^We  (monks)  praj  at  the  thiid 
hour.     We  pray  at  the  sixth  hour ;  at  the  niakL 
We  make  the   Lucemarimn.     We   rise  in  tht 
middle  of  the  night.     Finally  we  pray  at  cock- 
crow" (ad  fin.  Breviar.  m   Psalm,     See  altt 
Begul.  Tamat.  c.  9,  in  Hoist.  P.  iL).    Anotbtf 
form   was  Luoemarii,  as  in  Begmla  Magistri, 
(c.  36,  Hoist  tt.  s.).     In  Spain,  as  we  shall  M^ 
the  Lncernarium  was  only  considered  the  first 
part  of  vespers.     Vespers  were  also  called  tki 
twelfth  (hour),  as  in  the  Begula  Magistri  (c.  34). 
*'  Prime  ought  to  be  said  in  the  same  manner  u 
Twelfth,   which  b  called   vespers."     The  2»i 
coundl  of  Tours,  A.D.  567,  says,  **  The  statuta 
of  the  fiithers  have  prescribed  that  .  .  .  tvelre 
psalms  be  said  at  the  Twelfth   with   Allelaia, 
which  moreover  they  learnt  from  the  showing 
of  an  angel "  (can.  18).    A  reference  to  Gassiai 
{De  Coenob,  Inst.  L.  ii.  c  5),  who  tells  the  storr, 
proves  that  the  Twelfth  is  here  an  equivalent  to 
solemnitas  vespertina.    Compare  the  Ordi»es  si 
the  end  of  the  Regulae  of  St.  Anrelian  in  Holsten. 
P.   ii.  pp.  110,  112;   P.  iii.   pp.  69,  72.     Sl 
Columban  does  not  use  the  words  vespers  and 
completorium  in  his  rule,  but  (c   7)  orders  a 
certain  service  to  be  said  *^ad  initium  noctis."  It 
appears  more  probable  that  this  refers  to  vespers, 
the  older  office  which  must  certainly  hare  bc« 
said  in  his  monastery,  though  Menard  and  others 
think   that  compline  in  meant.     In  the  Gi«ek 
church,  as  partially  in  the  Latin,  the  lighting 
of  the  lamps  gave  the  office  its  common  name  ^ 
KvxvtK6¥,  though  it  is  also  called  more  properlf 
rh  itnr9paf6v  (Goar  in  Eudiologio,  p.  30).    In 
the  Apokolioai  Constitutions  (lib.  riU.)  the  wbolt 
office  is  called  rh  icmpu^w  {c  35).     It  b^as 
with   a  Psalm  (the  140th)  called  #rtXvxnts; 
prayers  are  then  said  for  the  catechumens,  en«r> 
gumens,  &c.    These  are  then  dismissed,  and  the 
loWXd^  ta.'<j  «.  grayer  and  thanksgiving  by  then* 
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^iX^X''^^^  (cc  S6,  37).  At  the  council  of  Cnn« 
stAntiaople  A.D.  536,  on  one  occasion  tk  i  patriarch 
annoanced  rh  Avxi'iK^r  on  Saturday  evening  in 
the  oratory  of  St  Mary  ^Act  V.  Labb.  Cone.  torn. 
▼.  col.  212).  The  council  held  there  in  691  (m 
TruUo)  ordered  that  there  should  be  no  kneeling 
from  &iturday  evening  until  Sunday  evening,  *'on 
which  they  again  knelt "  4pr^  Aux^uc^  (can.  90). 

St.  Jerome  at  Bethlehem  mentions  at  least  six 
hours  as  kept  by  the  religious  women  whom  he 
advised :  **  There  is  no  one  who  knows  not  the 
third,  the  sixth,  the  ninth  hour,  the  dawn  also 
and  the  evening  ....  In  the  night  we  should 
rise  twice  or  ^rice"  (Ad  Eustoch.  Ep.  xviii.). 
To  Demetrias  he  says,  **  Beside  the  order  of  the 
Psalms  and  prayer,  which  thing  is  to  be  always 
practised  by  thee  at  the  third  hour,  the  sixth, 
the  ninth,  at  even,  midnight,  and  morning, 
settle  at  how  many  hours  thou  shouldst  learn  the 
Holy  Scripture,"  &c.  {Epist.  xcvii.).  Of  Paula 
and  her  community  he  says,  ^'Thev  sang  the 
psalter  in  due  course  at  the  morning  hour,  at  the 
third,  the  sixth,  the  ninth,  at  even,  at  midnight" 
(^Ad  Eustoch,  Epitaph,  Paulae,  Ep.  Ixxxvi.),  and 
he  advised  that  one  preparing  for  that  mode  of 
life  be  trained  **  to  rise  in  the  night  for  prayers 
and  psalms,  to  sing  hymns  in  the  morning,  to 
stand  in  tue  field  like  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ  at  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hour  .... 
and  to  render  the  evening  sacrifice  when  the 
lamp  is  lighted"  (^Ad  Laetam,  Ep.  Ivii.).  The 
author  of  the  ApostoliocU  Corutiiuttons  says, 
**  Make  prayers  at  sunrise,  at  the  third  hour,  the 
sixth,  the  ninth,  at  evening,  and  at  the  cock- 
crow "  (t.  e,  evidently  at  midnight)  (lib.  viii. 
c34). 

The  ordinary  night  office  of  the  monasteries  is 
called  by  Cassian  solemnitas  noctuma  {fnstit. 
lib.  ii.  c  4),  and  noctumi  psalmi  et  orationes 
(ibid,  c  13);  by  Pseudo- Augustine  (JHegtda, 
App.  i.  ad  0pp.) and  others  noctnmae  orationes; 
whence  simply  nocturnae,  as  in  the  rule  of 
8.  Ferreol,  c  13.  Noctumi  (sc.  psalmi  as  in 
Bened.  ReguUL,  c.  15;  Aurelian  Ordo  Meguku 
atfix. ;  Reguia  Magistri,  c  33 ;  &c)  was  common. 
It  was  also  called  Noctumum  Officium  (Beg, 
Mag.  u.  s.);  Officium  Vigiliae  (Isidori  Reguia^ 
c.  7);  and  apparently  the  word  vigiliae  itself 
conveyed  the  notion  of  the  service  used  in  the 
nightly  vigil  (Benedict!  Reguia,  c  9 ;  Isid.  Reg, 
c  7 ;  &C.).  Tlie  Greek  name  for  the  nocturnal 
office  is  fi€<rovvKrnc6¥  (OrdoPhilothei  in  Euchol. 
Goar,  p.  7 ;  Typioon  Sabae.  c.  5 ;  see  Leo  Alla- 
tius,  De  Libr,  Eccl,  Oraec,  Diss.  L  p.  65). 

In  the  4th  century  there  appears  a  desire  to 
conform  the  rule  of  prayer  to  the  standard 
which  was  supposed  to  be  set  up  in  the  119th 
Psalm,  "  Seven  times  a  day  do  I  praise  thee  " 
(V.  164).  St.  Ambrose,  a.d.  374,  asks,  *<If 
the  prophet  says,  Seven  times,  &c.,  who  was 
taken  up  with  the  afiairs  of  a  kingdom,  what 
ought  we  to  do,  who  read.  Watch  and  pray,  that 
ye  enter  not  into  temptation  f  Certainly  solemn 
prayers  are  to  be  offered  with  giving  of  thanks 
when  we  rise  from  sleep,  when  we  go  forth, 
when  we  prepare  to  take  food,  when  we  have 
taken  it,  and  at  the  hour  of  incense  (St.  Luke, 
ii.  10),  lastly  when  we  go  to  bed"  (Dd  Virgin 
ftibusy  lib.  iii.  c  4,  n.  18;  Cbmm.  in  Luc  Ev. 
lib.  vii.  §  88).  If  such  were  to  be  the  practice 
in  private  life,  it  would  be  felt,  how  much  more 
sigoaliy  should    monks  observe  the  Psalmist's 


rule?  The  argument  had  weight  even  with 
thoM  who  understood,  as  St.  Augustine  (Serm. 
xxxL  in  Pa.  cxviii.  §  4)  and  St.  Hilary  (TVocf.  m 
Pa.  eund,  lib.  xxi.  §  4)  did,  the  Scriptural  use  ot 
that  number.  Because  it  is  **  universitatis  indi- 
cium," therefore  (argues  the  former)  **the 
church  with  reason  has  praised  God  for  His 
righteous  judgments  seven  times  a  day."  Cassian, 
A.D.  424,  claims  for  his  monastery,  the  founda- 
tion of  Paula  at  Bethlehem,  the  honour  of  having 
settled  the  rule.  This  was  by  the  addition  of  a 
matin  oflloe,  afterwards  called  prime,  between 
the  matin  lauds  and  terce.  The  lauds  were 
'^said  in  the  monasteries  after  a  short  interval  of 
time  when  the  noctum  psalms  and  prayers  were 
over ;"  i.e,  shortly  before  sunrise,  while  the  new 
matin  oflice,  or  prime,  was  said  sifter  It.  We  are 
not  told  when  it  was  introduced,  but  in  Cassian's 
time,  though  of  Eastern  origin,  it  was  observed 
"  chiefly  in  the  regions  of  the  West "  (De  Coenob. 
Instit,  1.  iiL  c  iv.).  Nevertheless  there  is  no 
mention  of  prime  in  the  rules  of  St  Caesarius 
(bishop  of  Aries,  a.d.  506)  for  monks  and  nuns 
on  week  days,  and  only  in  one  MS.  of  the  latter 
is  it  prescribed  for  Sundavs  (Martene,  De  Ant, 
Monach,  Rit,  1.  i.  c  iv.  n.  2) ;  nor  does  he  men- 
tion it  in  his  homilies,  though  he  entreats  the 
devout  to  rise  early  in  Lent  for  vigils,  and  before 
all  things  to  assemble  for  ** terce,  sext,  none" 
(Horn,  cxi.  §  2,  in  App.  0pp.  Aug.).  He  assumes 
of  course  that  they  would  be  present  at  matins 
and  evensong ;  and  in  the  duties  proper  to  litany 
days  we  find  him  including  attendance  at  churcn 
at  **  the  six  hours  "  (Horn,  dxxv.  §  3).  Soma 
sixty  years  later  Cassiodorus  omits  prime  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  seven  hours  observed  by  the 
monks  (Expos,  in  Pa,  cxviii.  t.  164).  Nor  is  it 
recognised  by  St.  Isidore  of  Seville  a  century 
later  either  in  his  rule  (Holstenii  Codex  Regui, 
Monaai,  p.  ii.),  or  in  his  work  De  OfficHa.  In  the 
latter  (lib.  i.  c  23)  he  even  quotes  what  Cassian 
says  of  prime  as  if  it  referred  to  the  older  matin 
lauds,  thus  showing  ignorance  of  the  institution 
of  another  matin  office.  It  was  however  already 
known  in  France,  being  ordered  (and  that  as  if 
already  known)  in  the  rule  of  Aurelian,  a  suc- 
cessor of  Caesarius  at  Aries,  A.D.  555  (Ordo 
Reguiae  affix.  Hoist.  P.  ii.  p.  Ill ;  P.  iii.  p.  71). 
Before  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  It  hau 
found  its  way  into  Spain ;  for  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  rule  of  Fructuosus  (Holsten.  P.  ii. ;  Reguia^ 
c  2)  the  founder  of  the  Complutensian  monas- 
tery and  many  others,  who  died  in  675.  It  had 
been  introduced  in  Italy,  and  an  office  for  it 
prescribed  by  St.  Benedict,  ▲.!>.  530  (Hoist,  u.  a. 
Reguhf  c.  17).  It  appears  also  in  two  other 
Western  rules  of  unknown  authorship  and  conn- 
try  ;  one  (Pseudo-Aug.  u.  s.)  of  the  6th  century, 
and  the  other  (RegtUa  Magistri,  c  35,  Holsten. 
P.  ii.)  belonging  to  the  7th.  It  was  without 
doubt  largely  owing  to  Benedict  and  his  fol- 
lowers that  it  now  became  universal  in  the 
Latin  church. 

The  use  of  seven  offices  for  the  day  and  night, 
and  where  prime  was  adopted,  of  seven  for  the 
day  alone,  was  attained  in  the  6th  century  by 
erecting  Uie  last  brief  prayers  said  before  going 
to  bed  into  a  formal  and  common  service  under 
the  name  of  Compline,  Si.  Ambrose,  as  already 
quoted,  probably  referred  to  private  prayer  onl^  \ 
but  St.  ChrysQstom^  \.Vivql<^  \}fiA  ^t«iSc.  xEkW^^^:^ 
did  not  ado^l  av}  «\  tfctrwfc  %!ok«ww^  n»  'CtA. 
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Western  Compline,  appears  to  speak  of  hymns 
sung  together  when  he  describes  the  life  of 
monks  in  his  day.  He  says  that  they  rise  at 
cockcrow  for  psalmody  and  prayer,  going  to  rest 
again  a  little  before  light,  that  after  completing 
the  morning  prayers  and  hymns  they  turn  to  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  .  .  .  then  observe  the 
third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours,  and  the  evening 
prayers,  and,  dividing  the  day  into  four  parts, 
honour  God  in  each  part  by  psalmody  and 
prayer ;  .  .  .  and  after  sitting  (at  table)  a  short 
time,  closing  all  with  hymns,  take  their  rest 
{Horn.  xiv.  in  1  Tim.  §  4),  St.  Basil  again,  re- 
ferring to  the  custom  of  monks: — **When  the 
day  is  ended,  thanksgiving  for  the  things  that 
have  been  supplied  to  us  and  been  prosperously 
ordered,  and  confession  of  omissions  voluntary  or 
otherwise,  &c,  are  made  (t.«.  in  the  evening 
office)  .  .  .  and  again,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
night,  prayer  (adfrijirif),  that  our  rest  may  be 
undisturbed  and  free  fi'om  illusions  "  {H^*  Fus, 
TVacU  Resp.  ad  Q.  37,  §  5).  John  Climacus,  A.D. 
564,  in  his  Liber  ad  Pastorem^  says  that  a  certain 
abbot  when  vespers  were  over  would  order  one 
monk  to  say  ten  psalms  (psalmorum  odaria),  an- 
other thirty,  a  third  a  hundred,  before  they  went 
to  sleep.  The  present  writer  has  observed  no 
trace  in  the  East  within  our  period  to  secure  any 
such  last  act  of  devotion  by  appointing  a  form  of 
prayer  for  constant  use ;  but  in  the  Latin  church 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  A.D.  530  (cc  16,  17), 
speaks  of  Compline  as  if  it  were  already  as  well 
known  as  Terce  or  Sext.  He  does  not  claim  to 
introduce  it ;  nor  does  he  offer  any  explanation. 
At  the  same  time,  his  adoption  of  the  new  hour 
would  cause  it  to  be  widely  received.  Cassio- 
dorus,  who  probably  borrowed  from  St.  Benedict 
(see  Claret's  Dissert.  a)}pended  to  the  Life  in 
Cassiod.  Opp,\  in  his  commentary  on  the  119th 
Psalm,  written  about  560,  remarks  on  the  words, 
«  Seven  times  a  day,"  &c  (v.  164),  "  If  we  desire 
to  understand  this  number  literally,  it  signifies 
the  seven  times  at  which  the  pious  devotion  of 
the  monks  solaces  itself;  i.e,  at  matins,  terce, 
sext,  none,  lucernaria  (vespers),  completoria,  noo- 
turns." 

The  word  completorium  has  been  said  to  refer 
rather  in  its  origin  to  the  completion  of  the 
ordinary  acts  of  daily  life  (Amalarius  De  Eccl. 
Off.  lib.  iv.  c.  8 ;  De  Ordine  AntipL  c  7)  than  to 
the  completion  of  the  daily  round  of  devotion. 
This  is  the  name  of  most  frequent  occurrence, 
owing  evidently  to  its  adoption  by  St.  Benedict 
(cc  16, 17) ;  but  completa  is  also  found  as  in  the 
Ordinea  of  Aurelian  (Hoist  P.  ii.  p.  112:  P.  iii. 
p.  72),  and  in  the  work  of  Isidore  De  Eccl.  Off. 
(lib.  i.  c  21);  though  in  his  rule  (c.  7)  comple- 
torium is  used.  A  corrupt  reading  in  the  2nd 
canon  of  Merida,  a.d.  666,  which  orders  that 
vespers  be  said  on  feasts  prins  quam  sonum  has 
led  to  the  conjecture  that  in  Spain  compline  was 
sometimes  called  somnum.  Ko  name  is  given  to 
the  office  by  Fructuosus  of  Braga,  656,  who  ap- 
pears however  to  refer  to  compline  when  in  his 
rule  (c.  2)  he  says,  '*  in  the  night  season  there- 
fore the  first  hour  of  the  night  is  to  be  celebrated 
with  six  prayers,  itc"  After  describing  the 
office,  he  speaks  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
monks  shall  retire  to  rest.  When  the  Greeks  at 
length  prescribed  a  constant  form  answering  to 
the  Latin  completorium,  t\\e^  caWediW.  V.itli^%v«vov 
bccaiue  it  foUowed  Vhe  \a&\.  m«a\  q^  \.\v«  ^-^^ 
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Perhaps  the  earliest  authority  i*  the  T^ptem 
ascribed  to  St.  Sabaa,  who  died  in  the  6th  en* 
tury,  but  which  cannot  in  its  present  fona  k 
earlier  than  the  11th. 

In  some  monasteries  a  ninth  office  was  sui, 
called  Lucemarium.     There  was  from  an  euif 
period  a  pious  custom  of  praying  when  Isafs 
were  lighted  in  the  evening,  an  action  so  narkid 
among  the  old  Romans  as  to  give  name  to  thit 
part  of  the  daj  (prima  £euc,  or  prima  Innuas). 
**  It  seemed  good  to  our  fathers,"  says  St.  Bid, 
**  not  to  receive  in  silence  the  gift  of  the  evcaisf 
light,  but  to  give  thanks  as  soon  as  it  appesnd. 
But  who  was  the  author  of  those  words  of  thsab- 
giving  at  the  lighting  of  lamps  we  are  unshie  tt 
tell.    The  people,  however,  utter   the  andat 
saying,  and   by  no  one   have   thej  ever  beca 
thought  guilty  of  impietj,  who  saj,  '  We  pfsiM 
the  Father  and  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  of  God  " 
{De  Spir,  SancL  c.  Ixxiii.).     In  the  Mosarabic 
Breviary  are  the  following  directions  for  iht 
performance  of  this  rite : — ^  A  commencemeat  is 
made  by  the  invocation  of  JbbD8  Ch&xst  (the 
Ldrd's  Prayer  preceding  it,  '  Lord,  have  mercy, 
Christ  have  mercy.   Lord    have   mercy;   Oar 
Father '   being  said  in  a   low  voice)  in  a  loud 
voice,  '  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  lig^t  with 
peace ;'  that  is,  the  light  offered.     Thow  vhe 
stand  round  respond  *  Thanks  be  to  God.'    Aad 
the   presbyter  says,   *The    Lord    be  with  yea 
always.'    Besp. '  And  with  thy  spirit.'    And  the 
order  of  vespers  whether  it  be  a  festival  or  ast, 
follows  in  this  manner.      This  may  be  iils»> 
trated  from  other  Spanish  sources.    Euj.  therak 
of  St.  Isidore  says,  ^  In  the  evening  offices,  first 
the  lucemarium,  then  two  psalms,  one  respoBsorr 
and  lauds,  a  hymn  and  prayer  are  to  be  said* 
(ca]).  7).      The  lucemarium  is  here  considered 
the  first  part  of  vespers.     The  secoiMi  canoa  of 
the  council  of  Merida,  666,  mentions  that  vespen 
were  said  "  after  the  offering  of  the  light."    Is 
the  East  the  140th  Psalm,  called  the  psalm  tt 
the  lighting  (^tiX^x*''®')  ^"^^^  '^^  before  vespen 
(Compare   Constit.  Apod.  lib.  viii.  c.  35,  with 
Ub.  ii.  c  59).    St.  Jerome  at  Bethlehem  :-*<  Let 
her  be  trained  to  offer  the  evening  sacrifice  whea 
the  lamp  is  lighted  "  {Ad  Laetan.  Epist.  IviL). 
Socrates  says  that  *'  in  Greece  and  at  Jerusalem, 
and  in  Thessaly  they  saj  the  prayers  at  the 
lighting  of  lamps  very  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Novatians  at  Constantinople  "  {EccL  HitL 
lib.  V.  c  22).   Naturally,  vespers  which  followed 
these  prayers  came  to  be  called  in  some  churches 
by  the  name  of  lucemarium,  which  appeared  to 
be  the  first  part  of  it ;  but  sometimes  the  luoer- 
narium  was  enlarged  into  a  distinct  c^ce,  said 
some  little  time  before  vespers.     Thus  the  rule 
falsely  ascribed  to  St.  Augustine  {0pp.  App.  i.\ 
after  prescribing  the  psalm  for  matins,  prime, 
&C.,  says,  **  Let  the  same  thing  be  observed  at 
vespers  and  compline;   but  at  lucemarium  let 
there  be  the  (proper)  psalm,  one   responcory, 
three  antiphons,  three  lessons."     So  in  the  rules 
of  Aurelian : — ^^  At  lucemarium  let  there  be  said 
in  the  first  place  at  all  seasons,  both  on  festirab 
and  ordinary  days,  a  psalm  in  monotone  (direct- 
aneus),  then  two  ant  phons.     In  the  third  pla«e 
let  there  be  said  with   Alleluia,  one  day  the 
hymn  Deva^  qui  certis  iegilnu:    another  Dnu 
creator  ommum,  and  a  little  chapter.     At  Twel/tii 
(\«s^rs)    eighteen    psalms,  an    aotiphon   and 
\v>}\sc^  '«^\«%s«>ql  %:b!SL\)N.\.\st  chiiL\2ter.     When  ye  an 
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about  to  take  Toar  rest,  let  compline  be  Mid  in 
the  Bchool  in  which  ye  remain  '*  {JReguh  ad  Mon. 
Hoist.  P.  it ;  Sim.  ad  Virg,  itnd,  P.  iii.).  Here  a 
distinction  is  clearly  made  between  the  lucern- 
mriam  and  respers.  They  are  distinct  offices.  It 
is  probable,  howerer,  from  the  paucity  of  such 
notices,  that  the  former  was  treated  as  a  separate 
•enrice  on  the  same  footing  with  the  ancient 
hoars  only  in  a  very  few  communities. 

V.  Orounda  of  Observance. — For  MatinSy  rea- 
sons of  natural  piety  were  often  urged,  as  by 
St.  Basil,  **That  the  first  motions  of  the  soul 
and  mind  may  be  dedicated  to  God,  and  we  admit 
nothing  else  into  our  mind  before  we  have 
rejoiced  in  the  thought  of  God  "  (JRej.  Ftu.  Tr, 
Resp.  ad  Q.  37,  §  3) ;  and  in  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutifms  (lib.  riii.  c.  34),  *'To  gire  thanks 
because  the  Lord,  causing  the  night  to  pass  away 
and  the  day  to  come  on,  hath  giren  us  light. ' 

There  was  the  Scriptural  reason  too,  **That 
the  resurrection  of  the  Lord,  which  took  place 
in  the  morning,  may  be  celebrated  by  prayer " 
(Cjrprian,  De  Or.  Dom.  u.  s.).  Similarly,  Isid. 
Hinpal.  De  EccL  Off,  1.  i.  c  22 ;  Cone,  Aqwsgr, 
cap.  130. 

There  was  a  practical  reason  for  the  institution 
of  Prime,  as  well  as  the  ground  of  religious  sen- 
timent, to  which  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  refer.  It  was  found  that  the  long  interval 
between  the  matin  lauds  and  terce  was  often 
spent  in  comparative  idleness  and  sloth.  The 
new  office  was  therefore  introduced  to  prevent 
this  (Cassian,  Coenob,  Inst.  1.  iii.  c.  4).  With 
this  statement  compare  the  provision  of  a 
Western  rule:  ''After  morning  prayers  let  it 
not  be  lawful  to  return  to  sleep;  but  when 
matins  are  finished  let  prime  be  said  forthwith. 
Then  let  all  employ  themselves  in  reading  to  the 
third  hour  **  (AureL  Reg.  ad  Monach,  c  28). 

The  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours,  which  were 
observed  earlier  than  any  other,  were  thought 
to  have  been  ^selected  in  honour  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  Thus  St.  Cyprian—"  We  find  that  the 
three  children  with  Daniel,  strong  in  faith  and 
conquerors  in  captivity,  observed  the  third,  sixth, 
and  ninth  hours  for  a  sacrament  of  the  Trinity, 
which  was  to  be  manifested  in  the  last  time; 
for  the  first  hour  coming  to  the  third  exhibits 
the  full  number  of  a  Trinity,  and  again  the 
fourth  proceeding  to  the  sixth  declares  another 
Trinity,  and  when  the  ninth  is  completed  by 
three  hours  ft'om  the  Mventh  a  perfect  Trinity 
(i,  e,  a  Trinity  of  Trinities)  is  numbered  "  {De 
Ontt,  Dom,  sub  fin.).  Similarly  Isid.  Hispal.  De 
EccL  Off,  lib.  i.  c.  19 ;  Condi,  Aquiagr.  A.D. 
816,  c.  126.  The  significance  of  these  hours 
taken  separately  will  be  shown  below. 

Terce f  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  continuation 
of  a  Jewish  custom,  as  were  Sext  and  None.  But 
there  were  Christian  reasons  of  great  weight  for 
retaining  it.  '*  The  Holy  Ghost,"  says  Cyprian, 
**  descended  on  the  disciples  at  the  third  hour  ** 
(^De  Or,  Dom.  u.  s. ;  Sim.  Basil,  u,  s, ;  Resp.  ad 
Q,  37;  Hieron.  Comm,  m  Dan,  vi.  10;  Isid. 
Hisp.  If.  s.  &C.). 

Another  ground  alleged  was  that  ''at  that 
hour  the  Lord  received  sentence  from  Pilate" 
(^Cons.  Apost.  1.  viiL  c  34).  St.  Mark  i/.  25 
refers  the  crucifixion  to  the  third  hour,  »*.  e.  to 
the  third  of  the  twelve  hours  between  sunrise 
and  sunset ;  but  if  the  condemnation  took  place 
between  that  and  sanrisc,  it  was  also  correctly 
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said  in  ecclesiastical  language  to  have  been  at 
me  third  hour.  So  John  xix.  14,  reckoning; 
apparently  from  midnight,  places  the  condemna- 
tion at  '*  about  the  sixth  hour,"  which  brings  it 
down  to  the  third  hour  understood  of  the  larger 
space  of  time,  and  reckoned  fVora  sunrise. 

With  reference  to  Sexty  it  was  observed  that 
St.  Peter  '*at  the  sixth  hour  went  up  to  the 
house-top,  and  was  both  by  sign  and  by  the  voice 
of  God  warning  him,  instructed  to  admit  all  to 
the  grace  of  salvation  "  (Cypr.  u.  a.  comp.  Hieron. 
tt.  8.),  Another  and  more  important  reason  was 
that  "The  Lord  was  crucified  at  the  sixth  hour" 
(Cypr.  u.  s.  Sim.  Constit.  Apost.  u.  s.  Isid.  Hispal. 
u.  s.  Cone.  Aqutsgr.  u.  s.),  a  statement,  which  if 
taken  to  the  letter,  can  only  be  reconciled  with 
that  of  St.  Mark,  by  supposing  the  **  sixth  hour  " 
to  cover  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  of  the  smaller 
hours.  If  however  it  means  no  more  than  that 
our  Lord  hung  on  the  cross  at  that  hour,  it  needs 
no  explanation. 

Ifone  was  said  to  be  observed  because  "  Peter 
and  John  went  up  to  the  temple  at  the  ninth 
hour  of  prayer "  (St.  Basil,  u.  s. ;  St.  Jerome, 
u.  s.) ;  but  more  than  all  because  ^  at  the  ninth 
hour  Christ  washed  away  our  sins  with  His 
blood  "  (Cypr.  Constit.  Apost,  &c  as  before). 

The  pious  sentiment  which  dictated  the  prayers 
developed  in  some  religious  houses  into  a  dis- 
tinct office,  called  /ticvmarirtm,  came  before  us 
while  we  traced  the  origin  of  that  rite. 

Evensong  was  especially  an  office  of  thanks- 
giving. St.  Basil— "Is  the  day  ended?  Thank 
Him  who  hath  given  us  the  sun  to  minister  to 
the  works  of  the  day"  {Horn,  in  Mart,  Jnlittamy 
%  2).  "  In  the  evening  giving  thanks  that  QiA 
has  given  us  the  night  for  a  season  of  rest  from 
the  labours  of  the  day  "  {Const,  Apost,  u.  s.). 

Another  thought  is  connected  with  it  by  St. 
Cyprian : — "  Because  Christ  is  the  true  sun  and 
the  true  day,  when,  at  the  departure  of  the  sun 
and  day  of  the  world,  we  pray  and  beseech  that 
the  light  may  come  on  us  again,  we  are  praying 
for  the  coming  of  Christ,  who  will  give  the 
grace  of  everlasting  light "  (De  Orat,  Dom.  u.  s.). 
A  third  ground  of  this  observance  is  suggested 
by  Cassian,  viz.,  that  the  eucharist  wa«  "  de- 
livered to  the  apostles  by  the  Lord  the  Saviour 
in  the  evening  '  {Instit.  1.  iii.  c.  3 ;  so  Isidore, 
De  Ecd.  Off.  I.  i.  c  20;  Cone,  Aquisgr.  c  127); 
and  with  this  was  associated  the  completion  of 
the  passion  on  the  following  day  towards  the 
evening,  and  about  the  time  of  the  evening 
sacrifice  (Isid.  &c  u.  s.). 

For  Compline  there  was  the  strong  natural 
reason,  often  alleged  for  private  prayer  before 
going  to  sleep  at  night,  as  e,  g.  in  a  tract  doubt- 
fully ascribed  to  St.  Chrysostom : — "  With  what 
hope  wilt  thou  come  to  the  season  of  night; 
with  what  dreams  dost  thou  expect  to  converse, 
if  thou  hast  not  walled  thyself  round  with 
prayers,  but  goest  to  sleep  unprotected?"  (De 
Precat.  Or.  I.  sub  fin.).  The  zeal  of  David 
(Ps.  cxxxii.  3-5)  was  held  up  as  a  model: — 
"This  thing  ought  powerfully  to  admonish  us 
that,  if  we  with  to  be  '  a  place  for  the  Lord ' 
and  desire  to  be  accounted  His  tabernacle  and 
temple,  we  should  follow  the  examples  of  the 
sainta,  lest  that  which  is  read  should  be  said  of 
ns, '  They  have  slept  their  sleep,  and  none  of  the 
men  of  might  have  found  their  haoda'"  <3ajA« 
ifc.  8.   \.  \,    t,%\\   lo  Confi.  AjtVMiSr.  «»  Vl^\ 
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Raban.  u.  a.  1.  il.  c  7).  "Every  one,"  Bays 
Amalarius  {De  Eccl,  Off,  1.  it.  c  8),  '*  who  has 
eren  a  little  sensei  knows  how  many  dangers 
may  assail  a  man  from  without  when  sleeping 
more  than  when  waking.  This  office  is  in  some 
sort  analogous  to  that  commendation,  by  which 
a  man  commends  himself  to  God,  when  he  is 
passing  away  from  this  world.  Sleep  is  the 
image  of  death,"  &c. 

Hoctuma  originated  in  the  pious  custom  of 
prayer  when  one  woke  in  the  night.    Tertullian 
says  of  thf  meals  of  Christians,  "They  are  so 
tilled  as  tl.ey  who  remember  that  even  in  the 
night  God  is  to  be  worshipped  by  them  "  {Apol. 
c  39).    St.  Cyprian: — "There  can  be  no  loss 
firom  the  darkness  of  night  to  those  who  pray ; 
for  there  is  day  even  in  the  night  to  the  sons  of 
light"  {De  Orat.  DonL  sub  fin.).    Clemens  of 
Alexandria  (Paedag.  1.  ii.  c.  9,  §  79):— "Often  in 
the  night  should  we  rise  from  bed  and  bless  God ; 
for  happy  are  they  who  watch  unto  Him,  thus 
making  themselves  like  the  angeb  whom  we  call 
wanders"  (Dan.  iv.  13,  &c).     "Without  this 
prayer  **  (i.e.  prayer  expressed  in  words),  says 
Origen,  "we  shall  not  pass  the  season  of  the 
night  in  a  fit  manner "  {De  Orat  c.  12).    He 
refers  to  David  (Ps.  cxix.  62).  and  St.  Paul  and 
Silas  (Acts  xvi.  25).    St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
asks,    "When    is    our  mind    more    intent   on 
psalmody  and  prayer  ?    Is  it  not  in  the  night  ? 
When  do  we  most 'frequently  come  to  the  re- 
membrance of  our  sins  ?  Is  it  not  in  the  night  ?" 
(^CaUch,  ix.  §  4).    St.  Ambrose  cit^  the  example 
of  Christ :— "  The  Lord  Himself  passed  the  night 
in  prayer,  that  by  His  own  example  He  might 
invite  thee  to  pray  "  (Expos,  in  Ps,  cxviii.  v.  62 ; 
Serm.  viii.  §  45).     Elsewhere  he  says : — "  In  thy 
chamber  itself  I  would  have  psalms  by  frequent 
alternation  interwoven  with  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
either  when  thou  hast  waked  up  or  before  sleep 
bedews  the  body,  that  sleep  may  find  thee  at  the 
very  entrance  on  rest  free  from  care  of  worldly 
things  and  meditating  on  divine  "  (De  Virginibus, 
lib.  iii.  c.  iv.  §  19).  "David  every  night  watered 
his  couch  with  tears ;  he  rose  also  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  that  he  might  confess  to  God,  and 
dost  thou  think  that  the  whole  night  is  to  be 
assigned  to  sleep  ?    Then  b  the  Lord  to  be  the 
more  entreated  by  thee ;  then  is  protection  to  be 
(more)  sought,  fault  to  be  (more)  guarded  against 
when  there  appears  to  be  secrecy,  and  then  above 
all,  when  darkness  is  round  about  me  and  walls 
cover  me,  must  I  reflect  that  God  beholds  all 
hidden  things  "  (tn  Ps,  cxviii.  Expos,  Serm,  vii. 
§  31).    The  example  of  our  Lord  was  urged : — 
"  The  day  is  not  enough  for  prayer.     We  must 
rise  in  the  night  and  at  midnight.    The  Lord 
Himself  passed  the  night  in  prayer;   that  He 
might  invite  thee  to  pray  by  His  own  example  " 
(itiiJ,  Senn,  viii.  §  45).     St.  Hilary,  afler  dwell- 
ing on  the  words  of  David,  adds,  "  The  mind  is 
not  to  be  released  by  the  dangerous  idleness  of 
wakefulness  in  the  night,  but  to  be  employed  in 
prayers,  in  pleadings,  in  confessions  of  sins ;  that 
when  occasion  is  most  given  to  the  vices  of  the 
body,  then  above  all  those  vices  may  be  subdued 
by  the  remembrance  of  the  divine  law  "  ( Tntct 
in  Ps.  cxviii.  lit.  vii.  §  6).    To  these  motives  St. 
Basil  adds,  "  Let  the  night  supply  other  grounds 
of  prayer.     When  thou  lookest  into  the  sky  and 
gizest  on  the  beauty  o{  t\i«  «ta.T^"  €u^.  (Jiwa,  «n 
Mart.  JuUtU  %  S> 
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VI.  The  Times  of  the  Offices, — For  Soctwm 
some  rose  at  cockcrfiw,  aa  prescribed  in  the  Ap^ 
stolical  Constitutione  (lib.  riiL  34).  So  SL  Out. 
sostom : — ^  As  soon  as  the  cock  crows  the  fstkd 
is  standing  by  (the  sleeping  monkX  and  strika 
him  as  he  lies  lightly  with  his  foot,  and  so  wihi 
all  straightway  "  (Horn,  xiv.  in  I  Tm,  §  4).  St 
Columban's  rule  says  the  "  middle  "  of  the  aigkt 
(c  7) ;  and  in  Gregory  of  Tours  one  speaks  W 
himself  as  rising  "about  midnight  ad  redd«B- 
dum  cursum  "  (Hist,  Fran&.  lib.  riiL  c  \S\  a 
Benedict  orders  his  monks  to  rise  for  vigili  **at 
the  eighth  hour  of  the  night  in  winter ;  ie.  frai 
the  Kalends  of  November  to  Easter,**  but  duriae 
the  rest  of  the  year  the  time  of  vigils  was  to  tc 
regulated  by  that  of  matins,  which  it  wss  U 
precede  by  a  "  very  short  interval "  (^jReg.  cap.  8x 
Another  rule,  of  the  7th  century,  orders  noctures 
to  be  said  before  cockcrow  in  winter,  and  after  it 
in  summer,  when  it  was  to  be  '*  soon  "  followed 
by  matins  (Pegula  Magisiri,  c  33).  In  S|«iB 
the  severe  rule  of  St.  Fructuosns  prescribed  tv« 
or  three  offices  for  the  night  according  to  the 
season,  one  "  before  midnight,"  and  a  second  ^at 
midnight,"  throughout  the  year,  and  in  winter 
a  third  "after  midnight"  (Heg.  cap.  3);  thus 
carrying  out  to  the  letter  the  exhortation  of  St 
Jerome  to  Eustochium,  "  You  should  rise  twice 
or  thrice  in  the  night "  (Epist.  zriii.). 

From  the  union  of  noctums  with  matins,  of 
which  we  have  seen  the  beginning,  the  double 
office  was  at  a  later  period  called  indifleie&tlT, 
noctums  or  matins,  or  lauds. 

MatinSy  properly  so-called,  were  said  in  t&t 
morning  watch,  or  fourth  watch  of  the  nigkt; 
that  is  to  say,  at  any  part  ot'  that  space  of  three 
natural  hours  which  preceded  sunrise.  Tker 
were  to  be  over  by  dawn :  Post  matntinoiB 
tempus  sequitur  diluculum  (AraaL  de  Ord,  A*- 
tiph,  c  5).  St.  Benedict  ordered  matins  to  be 
said  "  when  the  light  began  "  (If eg.  c  8).  If  it 
surprised  them  at  noctums,  the  latter  were  to  be 
shortened  (c.  11).  So  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  5th  century,  matins  (solemnitas  matntina) 
were  "  wont  to  be  celebrated  in  the  monasteries 
of  Gaul  a  short  intei*val  of  time  after  the  niirht 
psalms  and  prayers  were  finished "  (Cassisa, 
Instit,  lib.  iii.  c  4). 

Prime  was  said  in  the  first  natural  hour  aAer 
sunrise.  This  appears  from  Cassian*s  account  of 
its  origin.  The  monks  were  to  be  allowed  to 
rest  after  matins,  "  usque  ad  solis  ortum,**  and 
were  then  to  rise  for  the  new  office  (fnstU.  n.s.). 
And  so,  four  centuries  later,  Amalarius: — **We 
begin  the  first  of  the  day  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  "  (De  Ord,  Ant,  c.  6) ;  and  R.-\banus  fixes  it 
"at  the  beginning  of  the  day  when  the  sun  first 
appears  firom  the  east "  (De  Instit.  Cter,  lib.  ii. 
c3). 

Teroe  might  originally  be  said  at  any  part  of 
the  three  hours  which  began  at  sunrise  (see 
before  §  ii.);  but  after  the  institution  oi  prime 
it  could  only  be  said  during  the  two  last,  it 
was  not  in  practice  always  confined  to  t  lie  btft; 
for  in  the  rule  of  an  unknown  author,  forraerlj 
ascribed  to  St.  Jerome,  it  is  expressly  provided 
that  on  fast-days,  terce,  sext,  and  none,  be  esca 
said  an  hour  earlier  than  usual  (cap.  34 ;  intet 
0pp.  S.  Hicron.  tom.  r.  ed.  Ben.).  See  also  thi 
rule  of  St.  Benedict,  as  cited  in  §  ii. 

As  the  lamps  were  lighted  in  preparation  for 
wwkvci^j,  \ftK5«^  ^^*  /-uc^r^arfittii,  as  a  mereif 
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preliminAiT  act  of  derotion  would  be  said  imme- 
ilatelf  before  that;  and  it  waa  in  fact  as  we 
liAve  seen,  often  considered  an  actoal  part  of  the 
Affice.  Where  it  became  a  distinct  serrice,  there 
would,  we  presume,  be  an  interval  of  some  length 
before  vespers  began ;  but  we  have  no  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. 

**  It  becomes  evening  when  the  sun  sets  "  (St. 
Aug.  in  Pa,  xxix.  v.  6,  Enarr,  ii.).  Nevertheless 
vetpert  were  more  generallj  said  in  the  hour 
before  sunset.  This  is  why  the  office  was  called 
Duodecima  (see  before  §  iv.).  ^  We  celebrate  the 
evening  synaxis,"  observes  Amalarius,  **  about 
the  12th  hour,  which  hour  is  about  the  end  of 
the  day "  {De  Ord  Antiph,  c  6) ;  '<  most  fre- 
quently before  sunset "  (Aid.  c.  70 ;  comp.  c.  16 ; 
laid.  Hisp.  de  EccL  Cf.  lib.  L  c  20;  Raban. 
Haur.  De  Inttit.  Clerij  lib.  ii.  c.  7).  Benedict, 
in  fact,  made  a  rule,  which  must  have  influenced 
the  custom  greatly,  that  vespers  should  be  said 
at  all  seasons  while  it  was  yet  daylight;  and 
that  in  Lent,  when  refection  followed  vespers, 
they  should  be  said  at  such  an  early  hour  that 
the  meal  might  be  over  before  the  light  f&iled 
iJieg.  cap.  41).  Another  authority  says,  **  Ves- 
pers ought  to  be  said  while  the  rays  of  the  sun 
are  still  declining."  **  In  summer,  on  account  of 
the  short  nights,  let  lucemaria  (here  vespers) 
be  begun  while  the  sun  is  still  high  "  {Begula 
Miigidriy  c.  34). 

Tlie  history  of  compline  has  shown  the  proper 
time  of  saying,  viz.  before  retiring  to  rest ;  and 
this  was  the  time  observed  by  the  monks  within 
our  period.  Thus  a  MS.  of  the  lUguta  of  pseudo- 
Augustine,  now  1200  years  old: — *' After  this 
{i.e.  after  certain  lessons  read  at  night)  let  the 
usual  psalms  be  said  before  sleep"  (Note  of 
Bened.  editors,  App.  i.  0pp.  Aug.).  St.  Isidore: 
— **  Compline  being  ended,  the  brethren,  as  the 
custom  is,  having  wished  each  other  good  night 
before  sleeping,  must  keep  still  with  all  heed  and 
silence  until  they  rise  for  vigils"  {Reg,  c  7). 
St.  Fructuosus,  after  prescribing  the  office  of 
**  the  Hntt  hour  of  the  night,"  orders  his  monks 
to  bid  each  other  good-night  and  retire  to  their 
dormitories  {Reg,  i.  c.  2).  Another  rule  forbids 
the  monks  to  speak,  eat,  drink,  or  do  any  work 
after  compline  {Regula  Magistri^  c  30).  Ama- 
larius  (De  hkcl.  OJf,  lib.  iv.  c.  8)  tells  us  that 
compline  was  Mid  in  the  conticinium;  i,e.  in  the 
third  part  of  the  night,  reckoning  from  sunset, 
when  it  was  divid^,  as  by  the  Romans,  into 
aeren. 

When  vespers  were  said  earlier  compline  was 
put  earlier  too,  and  one  writer  at  the  close  of 
our  period  gives  it  the  name  of  Duodecima 
(Smaragdus,  Comment,  in  S,  Ben,  Beg,  c  16).  It 
had  already  taken  possession  of  the  hour  so  long 
occupied  by  vespers.  At  length  it  became  the 
common  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  said  at  the 
twelfth  hour  (Francolimis,  «.  a.  cap.  18). 

For  a  description  of  the  several  offices,  see 
Office,  the  Divine.  [W.  E.  S.] 

HOUSK  In  Aringhi,  i.  p.  522,  ii.  658,  are 
woodcuts  of  houMS  from  ancient  tombs  [Tomb]. 
This,  perhaps,  refers  to  the  grave  as  the 
house  of  the  dead,  an  idea  or  expression  inherited 
from  heathenism  (Horace  Carnu  i.  iv.  19,  and  Bol- 
detti,  p.  463 ;  even  Domus  Aetema,  Perret  v.  pi. 
36,  z.  110),  or  to  the  deserted  house  of  the  aoul, 
the  buried  body  (2  Cor.  v.  i.^  *'  For  we  know  that 
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if  our  earthly  houae  of  this  tabernacle  were  die* 
solved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,"  &c  In  one 
of  the  plates  from  Aringhi  above  referred  to 
(ii.  658)  there  is  a  house  of  the  grave,  with  a 
small  mummy  of  Laxarus;  laid  up  alone  (de- 
positus  or  repositus)  to  abide  the  resurrection. 
The  houses  of  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  repre- 
senting the  Jewish  and  Gentile  churches,  occur 
frequently  in  ancient  paintings  and  mosaics. 
[Bethlehem.]  How  fiir  the  word  Beth,  as  part 
of  Bethlehem  (**  house  of  bread  "),  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  Christian  import  of  this  symbol, 
is  hard  to  say.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

HOUSE  OF  CLEROT.    [Manse.] 

HOUSE  OF  PRAYER.     [CuuRcn ;  Ora- 

TORY.] 

HRIPSIMA,  and  companions,  virgin-martyrs 
under  Tiridates;  commemorated  June  3  (fiaL 
Armen,).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HUBERT  (HucBERTUS),  bishop  and  confes- 
sor (t727  ▲.D.) ;  commemorated  May  30  {Mart, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HUCKSTERS.  The  mind  of  the  churcn 
has  of  course  always  been  against  all  unprin- 
cipled gain  in  traffic,  even  when  permitted  by 
law  and  custom.  Adulterators  or  fraudulent 
dealers  (ledirrikoi)  are  enumerated  {Apatt,  ConstU 
iv.  6,  §  2)  among  those  whose  oblations  are  not 
to  be  received.*  And  again  (/6.  viii.  32,  §5) 
the  KdwriKos  is  classed  with  the  stage-players 
and  dancers,  among  those  who  must  abandon 
their  profession  before  they  can  be  admitted  to 
the  church.  Lactantius  {/>iv,  Inst.  V.  c  16) 
emphatically  rejects  the  doctrine  of  Carneades, 
that  the  seller  is  not  bound  to  declare  the 
faults  of  the  article  which  he  has  for  sale,  and 
insists  that  the  Christian  conscience  requires 
perfect  frankness  and  openness  in  such  a  matter. 
In  the  same  spirit  St.  Augustine  {Trad.  41  m 
Joan.)  puts  fraud  on  the  same  level  as  fornica- 
tion and  theft,  and  gives  high  praise  {De  Trin, 
xiii.  3)  to  one  who,  in  bu)nng  a  book,  declined  to 
overreach  the  seller,  who  was  ignorant  of  its 
value.  So,  too,  Hilary  (on  Ps.  cxix.  [cxviii. 
Vulg.]  139)  enumerates  cheating  (falsitates) 
among  the  things  which  make  our  bodies  a  den 
of  thieves.  In  short,  all  kinds  of  unprincipled 
dealers  {^adiovpyol)  and  Korcerers,  all  who  give 
short  weight  or  measure  {(vyoKpoiirrat  koI  ioko' 
ti4rpai)  are  condemned  {Apoat,  Const,  iv.  6,  §  1). 

TertuUian  {De  IdoM,  c.  1 1 ;  cf.  Epiphanius, 
Expos,  Fid.  c  24)  and  some  others  regard  with 
disfavour  all  gain  derived  from  mere  buying  and 
selling  of  go<^,  considering  the  labour  ot  the 
hands  the  proper  means  of  earning  a  living. 
But  Leo  the  Great  {hpist,  92,  ad  Rustic,  c.  9) 
reasonablv  distinguishes  between  honest  and  un- 
principled gain  (quaestus  honestus  aut  turpis); 
the  culpability  or  innocence  of  gain  (he  holds) 
depends  upon  its  charncter;  there  is  no  harm 
in  profit  not  derived  from  fraudulent  practice. 
Compare  Commerce. 

(Bingham's  Antiq,  XVI.  xii.  17).  [C] 

HUESCA,  COUNCIL  OF  {Oscense  c),  at 
the  town  so  called  in  the  north  of  Arrai^on,  in 
Spain,  A.D.  598,  or  the  thirteenth  ycir  of  king 
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Eaa»i«d.  Ko  (brthrr  pBilicnlan 
af  it,  tbia  that  it  prarided  Ibr  the  holding  of 
nmod  ewTy  ftt  in  «ch  dioctM,  to  inqair*  inls 
tha  monls  of  ths  tuoaki  and  olergj,  aod  ore. 
•crib*  rulM  for  thdr  cauduct  (Uuui,  i.  479-82). 
[E.  3.  rf.} 
HUUBBA.I.E.    [Awcc] 

HUNTraa,      Field-sporU  hin  hem  under 

the  Mnflnrfl  of  the  churofi  &om  u  «irlT  period. 
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Fritf  of  abeolnte  pr 
ceptiooal  canes  In  which  the;  might  be  neceuar^ 
i>r  doirabU. 

hj  the  55th  cuod  of  tha  roddcII  of  Xgflr 
(C  Agallierue),  k.a,  bH,  bishapa  and  pretbften 
■re  forbidden  to  keep  havka  ud  honndi  for  the 
chaie  nnder  penally  of  three  menthi'  eiooniii 

Aoutha*  in  the  case  of  nriesta,  and  of  one  in  i 


unoa^  th< 

of Knne  or 

■ometimea  became  aa  oppreaBT*  an  the  tml 

Law(  of  the  Middle  Agra. 

LookJELg  oQ,  or  being  present  at  the  haatii^ 

or  baiting,  or  Hghting  of  wild  animala  in  Iji 
'  penon.  amphitheatre  i>  joit  ai  atrictlj  forbidden.  Tht 
there  L,  coQUcil  in  Tmllo  (QHinaextum\  can.  51,  eidRi 
ilai  thr  ^  both  laity  and  clei^  to  aToid"the>pectaekt</ 
'"~  —      hoDtinge,"   on   pain    of    eicommimicatiea,  at 

banting  ii  to  frequently  meniionad  in  conaiclii* 
'Ith  gamea,  danoM,  ind  diamatic  pcHb 
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ume  penalty  by  the  4th  canon  of 
Lpaon.  By  the  3rd  canon  ofthe  o 
loni,  not  only  biahope,  preibytera 
bat  ail  tccleiiastical  penoni  (deri 
dea  to  bant  with  honndn  or  to  take  ont  hawks. 
In  the  8th  canon  of  the  third  coQDcil  of  To 
priests  are  cautioned  against  the  hunting  of  birdi 
and  wild  anlmali,  and  the  aecond  coddcII  of 
Chllan>(c.9)addreue*  ■  aimilar  warning  againtl 
devoting  their  time  to  "honnda,  bswka,  and 
falcona,"  to  laity  ai  welt  aa  to  clergy.  It  aeemi 
that  certain  biahopi  kept  dogi  nnder  the  pretence 
that  they  wen  twceasary  for  ths  defence  of  theii 
hnnset;  but  they  are  reminded  by  the  13th 
canon  of  the  leoond  coancil  of  Ma^on,  a.D.  5B5, 
that  not  "  barka  bnt  bymni,  not  biles  but  good 
works"  are  the  proper  protection  of  a  bishop's 
hoiue,  which  ought  to  welcome  and  not  repel 
men,  and  certainly  not  subject  any  who  came  for 
the  relief  of  their  sorrows  to  the  risk  of  being 
torn  by  dogs. 

Among  prohibitions  against  the  same  pnr- 
■Dita  issued  by  Individuals,  is  to  be  found  a  letter 
of  Boniface,  bishop  of  Mayeuce  (£>uf.  105), 
probably  written  on  the  authority  of  pope 
Zacharj,  forbidding  "  buntings  and  eicunions 
with  dogs  through  the  woods,  and  the  keeping  of 
hawks  and  fslcons;"  and  the  same  prohibitioD  is 
repeated,  tolidem  oerbii,  in  the  2nd  canon  of  the 
council  of  Liptine,  A.D.  7*3,  over  which  Boniface 
presided-  In  the  Liber  PoeniUntiaiit  of  pope 
Gregory  111.  one  year's  penance  ii  decreed  against 

against  a  deacon,  and  three  years'  against  a  priest, 
for  hunting. 

Ferreolos,  bishop  of  Ui^  in  his  Rale  (about 
a.D.  55B),  forbids  hia  monka  to  hoot  and  hawk 
on  tha  ground  that  snch  pursuit)  dissipate  the 
mind ;  he  allows  them  however  to  set  dogs  at 
the  wild  animals  which  waste  their  crops,  but 
only  that  they  may  "dnTe  them  away,  not  that 
they  may  catch  them."  Jonaa,  bishop  of 
Orleans,  a.d.  821-844,  (dt  Ftataat.  laic.  ii.  S3, 
quoted  by  Thoraassin),  rent*  bis  indignation 
^alnit  the  nobles  for  spending  so  much  money 


be  conclnded  that  the  aporti  of  tk 
amphitheatre  are  intaoded.  The  Ca^i  EoL 
Africanat  (c  61)  entreaU  the  emperoia  Is  fA 
an  end  to  spectacles  on  great  festivals,  snck  s> 
the  octave  of  Easter,  and  begs  that  no  Chrittui 
may  be  compelled  to  attend  them.  By  Ik 
council  of  Uayence  (addit.  3,  c  37)  it  is  orient 
that  if  any  ecclesiastical  perMO  attend  aay 
spectacle  he  is  liable  to  three  yean*  nupeaaon. 
By  the  3rd  council  of  Tonra  and  the  ■cooal 
oouncil  of  Chtlons,  quoted  above,  the  condenaa- 
tion  of  hunting  is  coupled  wich  that  of  thailrical 
spectacles,  so  that  to  look  at  a  spectacle  of  hnat- 
ing  in  the  ampbltheatra  would  be  by  the  ssaa 
act  to  commit  two  offence*  against  the  cano^ 
The  8th  canon  of  the  council  of  Friali  (ArJv 
Ikim)  IsBued  a  canon  againat  the  worldly  pomfS 
and  vanities  in  vogue,  in  which  "  huBtings  "  an 
mentioned  with  oi' 


Theodosius  the  younger  abolisheii  contsts 
between  men  end  brnte*  in  the  circiu  on  the 
ground  that  "crnel  sights  made  him  sbnddir' 
(Socrates,  H.E.  viL  22). 

(Thomssain,  Vet.  et  Sma  Ecdaiae  DitdplMa, 
111.  iii.  cc.  42,  43.)  [E,  C  H.] 

HTACINTHU8,  or  JAC1NCTTT8.  (1) 
Martyr  at  Rome  with  AmantLaa,  Ireoaeu,  sad 
Zoticus;  coDimeBioiated  Keb.  tO  (Jfurt  Bam. 
Vet.,  Bedse,  Adoai!,   Usoardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Rome ;  cammemoraled  July  » 
iJfari.  Jtom.  VH.,  Adonis,  Usnardi). 

(1)  Uartyr  with  Aleiander  and  Tibnrtia^  ia 

e  Sabine  district;  comroemonled  Sept.  i 
{Mart.  Bom.T€t.,  Hieron.,  Adonia,  L'suardi). 

(4)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  Protus  under  Gal- 
Bans;  commemorsted  Sept.  H  (Jforf.  AootFrt, 

Bedaa,  Adonis,  [Tsnardi,  (.W.  Bucher.,  Fronlooit, 
"  icramentarinm  Gregorii). 

(t)  Uartyr  at  Caesarea,  4.D.  108;  anUMBS- 
rated  July  :(  (Gi/.  B.jiatU.-). 

(5)  Of  Amastris  in  Pa^Alagoula,  martyr; 
iromemorated  July  IS  (,Cal.  Bj/tanl.}. 

[W.  F.G.] 
HYDBOMANTIA.  The  Orerfh™  fimftd*' 
an.  as.  qu.  S,  c.  14,  §  3)  hu  the  following  a 
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HYDBOMYSTA 

Uagomm  PraestigiiSy  which  is  again  a  compila- 
tion from  Augustine  and  Isidore  of  Seville.  The 
Manage  of  Augustine  on  which  the  account  of 
Hydromantia  is  mainly  founded  is  De  Civ,  Deiy 
rii.  35,  and  is  to  this  effect;  that  Nnma,  having 
no  real  divine  inspiration,  was  compelled  to 
practise  hydromancy  oo  as  to  see  in  water 
images,  or  rather  false  semblances  (ludifica- 
tiones),  of  the  gods,  and  learn  from  them  what 
he  was  to  ordain  with  regard  to  the  sacra  of  his 
people ;  and  from  this  use  of  water  for  divining 
purposes  (says  Varro)  Numa  gained  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  consulted  the  nymph  Egeria. 

It  is  evident  (as  indeed  Augustine  says)  that 
this  hydromancy  was  a  form  of  necromancy. 
What  was  its  exact  nature  is  not  apparent,  but 
it  was  probably  similar-  to  the  divining  by 
means  of  a  mirror,  or  of  a  dark  fluid  poured 
into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  which  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  accounts  of  magic  [C] 

HYDROMYSTA  (Wpo/iw<rTi|»),  the  person 
who  had  the  care  of  the  holy  water  in  a  church, 
an«l  sprinicled  with  it  those  who  entered  (Sy- 
ncsius,   Epist   121,  quoted   in  Mncri  Ilierolex, 

..v.r  c^o 

HYMN  (the  Cherubic).  A  hymn  so  called 
from  the  reference  to  the  cherubim  which  it 
contains,  which  occurs  in  the  chief  eastern 
liturgies  shortly  after  the  dismissal  of  the  cate- 
chumens, and  immediately  preceding  the  **  great 
cntnince"  (ue,  that  of  the  elements).  It  is 
found  in  the  same  position  in  the  liturgies  of  St. 
James,  St.  Basil,  St.  Chrysostom,  and  St.  Mark  ; 
and  also  in  the  Armenian,  in  which  however  it  is 
only  sung  on  special  occasions,  other  hymns 
bemg  appointed  in  its  place  on  other  days.  It  is 
not  found  in  the  **  heretical  liturgies ; "  which, 
inasmuch  as  these  underwent  less  alteration  than 
the  orthodox,  is  an  argument  against  the  anti- 
quity of  the  hymn.  Cedrenus  (Dupin  BM.  dea 
Aui,  Ecdes.  lime  Steele)  a  Greek  monk  who 
flourished  towards  the  middle  of  the  11th 
century,  and  who  wrote  "annals"  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  down  to  the  reign  of  Isaac 
Comnenus,  says  that  Justinian  flrst  ordered  it  to 
be  sung  in  the  churches ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  composed  about  that  time.  Its  object  is 
described  as  being  to  excite  the  minds  of  the 
faithful  to  a  devout  attention  to  the  mysteries 
about  to  be  celebrated.  While  it  is  being  sung, 
the  priest  says  secretly  a  prayer  called  "the 
prayer  of  the  cherubic  hymn."  The  words  of 
the  hvmn  are :  ol  r^  x^P^^^f-  fiwrrucais 
9iKO¥i(orr9iy  icol  ry  iwnroi^  TpiiZi  rhv  rpurir 
yio¥  Ziufov  ^Zovrti^  veuray  riiv  fiimTuc^if  i»o- 
eAfitOa  ti4pifi¥ayf  &%  rhv  fiaatXia  tUp  8Awr 
{nroZt^^iiifPot  rtus  a77cAiJcars  kopdrtts  Sopv^f- 
pOfi9V0¥  rd^§<ri¥.     'AAAi|Aoi/ia.  [H.  J.  H.] 

HYMNABiU^I.  The  book  containing  the 
hymns  sung  in  the  j^ervices  of  the  church.  Gen- 
nadi us  {De  Script.  J-Jcci.  c.  49)  says  that  Paulinus 
cf  Nola  composed  "  Sacramentarium  et  Hymna- 
rium;"  see  Gavanti,  Thes,  Sacr,  Rituunk,  ii.  115. 
Pelliccia  {Polititt,  i.  159)  gives  Cantionaiii,  Libri 
Chorales^  as  common  designations  of  such  books, 
hut  supplies  no  insances  of  their  use.  |,C.] 

IIVMNI8TA,  a  singer  of  hymns  in  the 
church.     Thus  Prudentius  (i.  118): 

*«SUU  Dime  bymnistae  pro  receptls  psrvnUs.** 
ivlwre    the    ii  regularity   of   the   metre   is   nut 

ciinist.  Asr. 
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perhaps  a  sufRcient  reason  for  arbitrary  cors 
rection  (Maori  J/ieroiex.  s.  v.).  Obbar,  howere^ 
reads, 

**  State  none,  tymnite  matres  pro  reorptis  panmUs.** 

[C] 

HYMNOLOGIA  it/u^okoyia)  seems  to  bi 
equivalent  to  the  service  chanted  at  the  Hours. 
Thus  Gregory  of  Tours  {/list.  JHem,  c  25)  says 
that  St.  llemi  with  the  brothers,  "horarum 
laudes  persolvebat  hymnologiarum,"  meaning 
(seemingly)  that  he  observed  the  course  set 
down  in  the  Hymnologies,  the  term  being  used 
so  as  to  include  psalms,  canticles,  antiphons,  etc. 
Macro  {Hierolex,  s.  v.)  supposes  that  Dionysius, 
the  Pseudo-Areopagite  (^Bierarch,  Eocl.  iii.  2\, 
when  he  speaks  of  ^  icatfoXiic^  d^ ,  t^cyla 
having  been  uttered  as  a  confession  (woofioXo- 
ynO^lmis)  before  the  elements  were  placed  on 
the  altar,  meant  the  Creed.  This  is  of  course 
possible,  and  Pachy meres  {Paraphr,  in  loco) 
seems  to  have  taken  it  so;  for  they  had,  he 
says,  even  then,  fidBfifAd  rt  icol  aufAfuLBrifia 
vtiTTcwf  [Creed].  [C] 

HYMNS.  In  the  following  article  no  at- 
tempt  will  be  made  to  deal  with  the  literary 
or  theological  history  of  Christian  hymnody. 
All  that  can  be  here  undertaken  is  to  give  a 
sketch  of  what  is  known  respecting  the  litur- 
gical use  of  hymns  within  the  limits  to  which 
this  work  is  restricted.  Much  of  the  difliculty 
connected  with  the  subject  arises  from  our  un- 
certainty as  to  how  much  was  covered  by  the 
word  0/iAyoT  in  early  Christian  writers.  Almost 
everything  sung,  or  rhythmically  recited,  which 
was  not  one  of  the  Davidic  Psalma,  was  called  a 
hymn,  or  said  to  be  "  hymned."  £ven  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  Walafrid 
Strabo  {De  Hebus  Eocl,  c  25)  warns  .us  that 
by  "hymns"  he  does  not  mean  merely  such 
metrical  hymns  as  those  of  Hilary,  Ambrose, 
Prudentius,  or  Bede,  but  such  other  acts  of 
praise  as  are  offered  in  fitting  words  and  with 
musical  sounds.  He  adds  that  still  in  some 
churches  there  were  no  metrical  hymns,  but 
that  in  all  "generales  hymni,  id  est  laudes,** 
were  in  use.  The  well-known  passage  of  St. 
Augustine  {Enarr,  in  Ps.  Ixxii.),  which  was  for 
centuries  the  formal  definition  of  a  hymn  in 
every  ritual  writer,  gives  us  the  same  rule.  A 
hymn  might  or  might  not  be  in  verse;  but  it 
was  always  something  meant  to  be  aung,  and 
sung  as  an  act  of  divine  worship.  So  Gregory 
Nazianzen  defines  a  hymn  as  al/os  4fifu\^t, 
Further,  Christian  writers  gradually  leame«l  to 
use  the  term  in  contradistinction  to  the  Psalm 
of  the  Old  Dispensation ;  though  both  words 
were  for  a  time  interchangeable. 

It  is  obvious  that  from  the  very  flrst.  Gentile 
disciples  must  have  sought  and  found  acne 
further  expression  for  the  praise  of  God  than 
the  translation  of  Hebrew  Psalms,  or  of  the 
canticles  from  the  Hebrew  prophets,  could 
afford.  But  at  what  period  Christian  songs  of 
praise  flrst  found  their  place  in  common  worship, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  None  can  tell  in  what 
words  Paul  and  Silas  **  Hfufow  rhv  e«(y**  in 
prison  (Acts  xvi.  25);  nor  cm  we  say  with 
certainty  that  the  rhythmic  vo^s&xv<^«»>  W  >^% 
Kpisties  (tt.  ^.  Y.yYv.  V.  \\\  XTttsv.Xvv.  V^^^;\.V»^^ 
10;    l   T\m.    u.    VV-VV^   ^l*    ^>3LvAtv\Ss»xw%  ^x«wk 
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hTinii*,  thnuBh  lliin  h:i»  li«B  ftwiiwnlly  mnln- 
inintnl.  The  (nralU-l  3-iuui.i|;e«,  ngain,  tjih.  t. 
Id,  -JO,  niul  Col.  iii.  Ili.  17.  thnugh  criJeDll.r 
poinlinj;  to  lonu)  lomi  of  ChrintiaD  ■"Bgi  Tit 
a]ipe*t  to  Kmiml  thrse  with  sucial  npd  MiTC 
gatlirrinsH  nithrr  than  with  worahln  IVobaUy 
rhev  Iwru  llic  uimc  nhitliHi  to  the  tm-mt  umiI  in 
]>ulllic  wonhiu  wbu'h  tlic  Siilritunl  Si.ngi  at 
LiitliA,  tlic  "GhuilliF  P>iuliiio^  of  CovcnLili'.  or 
the  curlT  Wnlejiui  hrniiiii,  iliJ  to  the  (litting 
f»rma  nf  ■erviii!  in  ttielr  dnv ;  and  it  mav  b« 
tlmt,  like  Mime  of  tlw  flnt'atut  Iwt  of  tEirx, 
tlivr  wore  snli>ci|utMillf  iiilL>)itvJ  into  dirine 
KPrviM.  Thtii  we  know  to  liave  bc«n  the  out 
.It  ■  later  jieriod  with  th«  ^At  lXap6r  Tcfurnil 
to  bj  St.  Iliudl  {Pe  .'•>.  Saifiv,  r.  39)  ni  Iwini: 
(in  hn  time)  oTunri^nt  u«e;  it  in  utill,  ns  ji  well 
known,  >  imrt  of  the  d;iily  nllire  of  the  Greek 
i-hurch.  If  thi*  hymn  were  mllj  the  work  of 
Athenn^eneii  (t  109).  it  would  JunMleaii  be  the 
rni'lienl  hymn  now  in  om;  bat  n  reffrcnw  to 
Ihc  |ui«i);s  in  St.  B-iail  will  ihow  thiit  he  did 
uot  bclirve  Atheniieenui  to  be  the  aathur.  Thio 
hrnin,  with  the  enrlj-  fiimi  of  the  (iLOlUA  is 
Kici':u«ni,  the  Intter  wing  Etren  nn  the  morntn)! 
hymn  iif  the  ihunh  in  the  Aiialoliral  Cvmli- 
tHtioM  (Tii.  41J  ('iiti-liT.),  [inibnhly  repmrnt  in 
l)i-ir  rhythmic  but  nnmi^ri'-fll  ulrortore  lOMi* 
<'^ii']y  Christum  hymn*  n<>w  l.«t.  Of  the  ei- 
iitenre  of  ravh  hyinns,  fmm  (he  tima  of  iliov's  I 
well-known  latter  to  Trajan  (.BpitI,  97),  wc 
hare  ahnniUnt  eridenn.  The  "hynrnins  In 
<itA  the  giver  of  all  pwd  things,"  by  the  Komiin 
(-hristinna  alter  the  tnnrtyrdum  of  Ig^atiua  ' 
IMirt.  S.  /./n.  \u.\  may  hare  been  a  burst  "f 
riilcmjiflranenus  th.inkagiviug ;  bnt  eurty  in  the 
t-illuwlng  veutnry  a  ItuTnan  writer  cited  l>v 
Ku>eblu>  {I/.E.  V.  'Ja)  tells  as  how  ^a\ful  A 
S^vi  iral  ^flol  oSfA^ari'  &ir*  ipx^*  "^'^  *nrT9¥ 
ypa^tlaat,  lir  K6yor  tsv  Bnii  rhr  Xfurrhv 
ilivaiwi  f(a\D7eiirT« ;  nml  assin  Ihe  Clementine 
K|.ltonie  Ik  ^Mi,  Prtri.  §I5:i,  refrrs  to  Upiw 
Eltfut  tJixM*  »>  »  ivirt  of  worihiji.  Of  Aleian- 
ilrl.i,  ng.iin,  Origen  test  Hies  (■-.  (IVjHm,  vili.  c  i>7> 
iiuimt  TBfi  (if  iUnr  rir  M  wiat  kiyo/nr  6ihr 
kbI  rir  ruKvyerq  aiTsi:  9iir  kiytr  [at.  r.  k.  a. 
X6yav  «al  9tir].   iCf.  at>i<  Fni-im.  >■  Pi.  14S.) 

Again,  an  aarlv  tradition  re|>orted  by  Socrates 
(II.  K.  \\.  H)  Bttribula  to  Ignatius  the  intnv 
•liii'tion  of  untl|iliDniil  tlnginf;  at  Anlioch,  ob  tho 
ii".utt  uf  n  vlHiin  of  the  angelic  worship  whi^-h 
v.'»M  revealed  ti>  him  [ANTll'tiiix],  The  monks 
•if  the  Syrian  deM'rts,  in  the  time  of  Soinmin 
ill.  K  tI.  :i-'S. '.')  i'»nt!nue<l  in  jmirers  and  hvmus 
arvnr-lintc  ti>  the  rule  of  the  churrh  (ftriwf 
Tni  ^■■cAqa-MT)'  The  |<oint  to  which  all  th-M' 
jllusjuns  tun<l  Is  tho  very  early  one  of  hrmii> 
l.»th  iu  the  >:a!>t  and  West.  Uf  the  E:ut.  iide«d. 
The  Epistle  ..f 


which   will 

church,  bat 
eighth  ceotn 
accent  ual,  lil 
Itisim]>ns>ib1 
hvinns  fuua.1 
s<;h»I1«I  "ea 


of   Gregory 

approach  nee 
unlikely  Ihiit 


I  rierve  enntroi 

'  I'ither  by  Ita 

I  S(.n    ll;nnoiii 
I  In    I-    ,.,    p. 


that  time  C'l 
11  led  elemen 
•■•eakins  ch>i 


)K«au^e  we 
alrcailv  in  us 
(ff.  A'.'iL-.>4) 


»e  cm  i>pe;ik  more  |>i> 

the  soTond  vouucil  (if  i 

biihoiB.  of  !^nne  and    AleuitilrLi,  against  I'anl 

..t  .Snniosata.  makes  it  on-,  "t  the  .harRei  a^iia 

him,  MH  1,0  bad  ■•{•lit  a  hlu).  to  Ihe  |»jlms  th 

wr-K-  kun:  to  (Hir  I-nnl  Jesus  Christ,  as  lieii 

iiinniiilions,  the  wnrk  of  ni<ii  of  Inter  lime*: 

while,  to  th*  hurr.T  of  ei-er%-  ,v-.  he  ha.l  ui-     th-r-.  We« 

pNinl<H<  women  to  Kir  jmliu"  i-u  t::u.ler  [lay  in     of  Chrriwlo 

hi.  own   hunonr  (.iV  Jnwlr)  [Hiiieh.  7/.  >;.  vli.     Arkin^.as  rch 

'■Vi).     Thri  last  exprnsion  m:iv  simidy  reler  to 

fiis  pnsiliim  mi  a  xVi^mr.  tit  iuiv»uk\  iMl^ht  euit 

JiKnily  in  t\>»  i*wi>b-,  ii«i\  tt  \»  xiWV  iroVfeXi. 

ttvtl  I'm!!  «.uaJrt  l«  c««*»«  >.V«  Ai,^a%AiW.V 
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ted  they  had  places  of  assembly  outside  the 
walls.  On  Saturdays  and  Sundays  they  as- 
sembled in  crowds  in  the  open  spaces  of  the  city, 
tinging  Arian  hymns  and  antiphons,  and  went 
in  procession,  with  these  hymns,  to  their 
churches.  Chrysostom  determined  to  organize 
riral  processions  of  the  orthodox.  The  empress 
Eodocia  entered  into  the  scheme,  and  a  eunuch 
of  the  imperial  household  was  instructed  to 
furnish  the  necessary  materials  for  the  ceremonial, 
at  her  expense.  It  is  curious  to  tind  that  these 
included  not  merely  crosses  and  torches,  but 
also  hymns ;  so  unimportant  did  the  words  sung 
appear  to  Chrysostom  in  reference  to  the  end  in 
view.  But  whether  the  hymns  were  good  or 
bad,  the  midnight  processions  popularised  their 
use;  and  from  the  night  offices  of  the  church 
they  seem  to  have  passed  into  other  hours.  The 
midnight  singing  of  the  **  Golden  Canon  "  of  St. 
John  Damascene,  so  graphically  described  by 
Xeale  {Hymns  of  Ecaiem  Ch,  p.  35),  which 
Torms  so  marked  and  picturesque  a  feature  of 
the  Greek  Easter,  is  doubtless  the  true  historical 
representation  of  Chrysostom's  nocturnal  pro- 
cessionals (of.  Socrates,  vi.  8  ;  Cassiodorus,  Hist. 
Trip,  X.  8 ;  Nicephorus,  viii.  8,  9).  It  was  not, 
however,  according  to  Neale  (u.  s.  p.  13),  till  the 
)>eriod  of  the  Iconoclastic  controversy  (a.O.  726- 
820)  that  Greek  hymnology  reached  its  full  de- 
velopment. Its  great  names  are  Andrew  of 
Crete  (660-732),  John  Damascene  (f  780),  Cos- 
inas  the  melodist  (t760),  Theophanes  (759- 
H18),  Theodore  of  the  Studium  (t826),  and 
Methodius  (f  836).  How  marvellous  its  de- 
velopment wtus  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
alleged  by  Neale  that  out  of  the  tive  thousand 
•luarto  pages,  which  he  computes  to  be  the  con- 
tents of  the  whole  body  of  Greek  office-books,  at 
least  four  thousiiod  are  poetry.  For  a  full  and 
elaborate  account  of  the  structure  and  contents 
I  if  a  Greek  canon,  or  group  of  odes,  which  forms 
the  staple  of  the  morning  office,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  articles  Canon  (p.  277)  and  Ode. 
The  other  subsidiary  forms  of  hymn  are  ex- 
plained in  the  i>ame  volume. 

By  a  singular  coincidence  the  establishment  of 
hymnody  as  a  constant  element  of  divine  service 
in  the  West,  had  been  brought  about,  a  few 
years  before,  by  similar  disputes  between  Arians 
and  Catholics.  The  facts  are  related  by  Augus- 
tine, who,  with  his  mother  Monica,  was  at 
Hilan  at  the  time  (Conf.  IX.  vii.),  as  well  as 
more  briefly  by  Paulinus,  St.  Ambrose's  deacon 
(  Vita  S.  Atnf).  p.  80 ;  ed.  Bened.  Paris,  1632).  St. 
Ambrose,  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  give 
up  to  the  empress  Justina  one  of  the  basilicas 
of  Milan  for  Arian  worship  at  Easter,  A.D.  385, 
had  incurred  her  resentment.  In  the  following 
year  sentence  of  exile  was  passed  upon  him.  He 
refused  to  obey ;  and  the  population,  who  were 
devoted  to  him,  guarded  the  gates  of  his  house, 
and  kept  watch  night  and  day  in  his  church,  to 
defend  him  from  capture  by  the  imperial  troops. 
This  company  of  perpetual  watchers  Ambrose 
orgsinired  into  a  band  of  perpetual  worshippers. 
A  course  of  offices,  psalmody,  prayer,  and 
hymns,  was  established,  and  once  established, 
l)e<-ame  a  permanent  institution  [Hours  OF 
Prayer].  Augustine  expressly  says  that  this 
was  an  imitation  of  the  Eastern  custom ;  by 
which  he  probably  means  the  course  of  daily  and 
nightly  psalmody  and  prayer — the  practice  of 


Oriental  ascetics,  both  Jewish  (cf.  Ph.lo  de  VHA 
contemphticdy  c.  x.  [ii.  484,  Mangey]  quoted  by 
Euteb.  H,  E.  ii.  17)  and  Christian. 

But  it  is  especially  to  these  services  organized 
by  St.  Ambrose,  as  all  subsequent  writers  agree^ 
that  we  of  the  Western  churches  owe  the  incor* 
poration  into  our  offices  of  metrical  hymnody 
(cf.  Isidore  of  Seville,  de  Eccl.  Off,  i.  6 ;  Wala* 
frid  Strabo,  de  Jlebus  Eccl,  xxr.  kc.  and  Pau- 
linus, 1.  c).  Unlike  Chrysostom,  Ambrose  waa 
able  to  supply  his  congregations  with  words,  and 
himself  to  set  them  to  music  (see  Ambrosian 
Music,  and  Koch,  Kirchenlied,  vol.  i.  pp.  61,  sqq.). 
Of  the  metrical  hymns  which  are  undoubtedly  his, 
Biraghi  (/nnt  Sinceri  di  Sanf  Ambrogid)  enu- 
merates eighteen,  Koch  twenty-one.  But  Milan 
became  a  school  of  Ambrosian  hymnodv,  which 
has  left  its  mark  upon  the  whole  of  the  West. 
Ninety-two  hymns  of  this  school  are  given  by 
Daniel  {Thes.  Hymn,  vol.  i.).  Yet,  though 
Ambrose  is  the  true  founder  of  metrical 
hymnody  in  the  West,  it  is  possible  that  hymn:» 
were  already  in  use  elsewhere.  Hilary  of 
Poictiers  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  first  to 
introduce  them;  he  certainly  was  a  hymn 
writer,  and  his  hymn  *'Lucis  largitor  optime 
(al.  splendide),"  sent  from  his  exile  in  Phrygia, 
as  early  as  a.t>.  358,  to  his  daughter  Abra, 
found  its  way  into  church  use.  Pseudo-Alcuin 
(de  Div.  Off.  §  10)  attributes  to  bim  the  .'om- 
pletion,  in  its  present  Western  form,  of  the 
**  Gloria  in  Excelsis,'*  and  it  is  at  least  possible 
that  he  may  have  introduced  other  innovations, 
especially  as  some  of  his  hymns  (notably  a  well- 
known  Lenten  one,  "Jesu  quadragenariae)," 
though  common  in  Germany  &nd  England,  were 
not  in  use  in  Italy.  The  work  of  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  is  not,  as  a  hymnographer,  distinct 
from  that  of  St.  Ambrose;  he  introduced  no 
new  species  of  hymn,  nor,  it  wonld  appear,  any 
new  use  for  hymns;  his  ritual  and  liturgical 
work  lay  in  other  directions,  though  he  made 
many  important  contributions  to  the  now 
rapidly  increasing  stock  of  metrical  hymns. 
But  the  progress  of  hymnody  for  the  next  four 
centuries  will  be  best  illustrated  by  a  table  of 
the  sources  from  which  the  leading  Breviary 
hymns  have  been  derived.  In  the  subjoined 
list,  the  numbers  in  the  first  column  are  from 
Daniel,  who,  without  attempting  perfect  ac- 
curacy, arranges  under  the  name  of  each  author 
the  hymns  tra*ditionally  assigned  to  him ;  those 
in  the  second  column  from  Koch,  who  has  en* 
deavoured  to  assign  to  each  author  the  hymni 
known  to  be  his,  but  has  not  consulted  so  wids 
a  range  of  breviaries  as  Daniel : — 


HncKsaisignfd  to 


D. 


Hilary  of  PolcUers  (f  388)  7 

Danuwus    3 

Ambruse  and  tbe  Am- ) 

biMeian  scbuol  f  '  * 

AugustlDe  (tnoorrectly)    .  1 

Seduliiis 3 


92 


I 


Pnid>'ntiua 

Ennodlus  •. 

Klpis 

Venantius  Fortunatos    . 

Oregory  the  Great 

Isidore  of  Seville  (636)  . 

KUviusofCbilons  (580) 

CyrtlU 

Kugenins  of  Toledo  i 

(S06-658)  \      ' 

Ilde((M\«us  C|(&»-«M»')  \ 


18 
16 
1 
7 
0 
2 


2 
1 


a  or  3 
10  (ototo^ 


7 
19 

(?) 
1 


I  — 


^^  '^ 


An"DJino€M  hjimul  |,    J    vLcaiL  13 

Th<  OH  of  Ambroiiui  lod  Dtb«r  faynia>  of 
Italian  origin  «ai  mach  eitended  bj  tb*  eats- 
Uinbment  of  the  monutic  ordets,  eicfa  with  iti 
awn  Kt  of  officea  for  tbe  houn.  Benedict 
etpecisllj  is  upreulj  mentianed  bj  WaUfrid 
Stmbo  a*  hsTlng  innerted  la  hit  office*  minr 
AmbrosUn  hyinni.  Other  conntrits  begui,  u 
the  iiImvc  liita  will  ihow,  to  produce  hymoa- 
gmphen  of  their  own,  eipeciilty  Spain,  of 
irhoH  rich  itore  of  hvtnna  the  Hourabie  Bn- 
Tini;  ii  nB  evidence.  There  are  aigna,  boweTer, 
tbnt  this  iaflui  of  hymna  did  not  eTcrjwhen 
meet  with  fnroui'.  The  complaint  made  by  tbs 
artbodoi  SEHinst  heretiix  that  tbej  bad  inno- 
<rattd,  coald  oair  be  tnrned  agninat  themaelTaa 
(AmbroM,  Ep.  873,  72);  and  aiDoag  Catholica 
;here  were  aome  who  doubted,  like  the  GeoaTan 
iKtormera  later,  whether  it  were  right  to  nie  in 
Jtunhip  any  but  the  worda  of  Scripture.  Otben, 
It  time  went  on,  became  accuitamed  M  the  Am- 
iroetnn  hymna,  but  beiitatad  to  rvceiTs  fVeah 
ones.  At  the  xecond  conncil  of  Toura  (5(iT-8X 
bf  canon  E3,  the  nJiuiiaion  of  other  hjiniia  of 
merit,  in  addition  to  the  Ambroaiaa,  vai  fo 


■llj  lanctioned.  At  Toledo,  again,  complalota 
were  made  that  aome  atill  rejected  the  hTmna 
of  Hilary  and  Ainbreee,  aa  not  acriptural  (Wi 


frid  Stmbo,  1.  c).  At  length,  on  Dec  5,  6^3,  at 
the  fonrth  conncil  oTToledo,  under  the  preeidency 
of  Igidore,  a  canon  (c.  13)  wat  paiiad  threatoDing 
with  ei communication  all  in  France  or  Spain 
who  opposed  the  um  of  hyniiu  in  dirtne  aerTio. 
Yet,  aa  we  hare  aeen,  there  were  atill  lome 
churchea,  even  in  the  ninth  century,  which  did 
not  admit  metrical  hymna  into  their  olGcea. 

Two  point*  remain  to  be  noticed — the  metre 
(if  Latin  hymuK,  and  the  oflicea  to  which  they 
we™  real  net  f  I. 

Ambrune  found  in  the  Iambic  Dimeter  (onr 
present  L.  M.)  a  metre  admirnbly  adapted  to  the 
conciae  and  aolemu  language  of  hii  hymua,  uid 
equally  well  fitted  for  ain^ng.  This  accordingly 
hna  been  the  normal  metre  of  Ijitin  hymnology, 
down    to    the  iuTentlon  of   aeqiAncea.     But  it 

claaicnl  modela  ;  accent  and  quantity,  it  muit 
be   conffnied,   were    both  at  timw  diaregarded. 

metres.  Among  the  >o-cnlled  Ambroalan  bymoi 
appean  one  on  St.  John  Bnptiit,  in  four-line 
atauna  of  Alcaic  Heudecuyllahles— 

'Atmlpn^betiel  pngPDl  |(*pta." 
and  Toot  others,  one  for  fair  weather,  « 


.nritiea,  as  Iambic  Trimeter — 


ud  the  AoacrcoDtk  (lanab.  Ihm.  C«UL>- 

•CmioTDalmtmnitk.'  | 

Tbs  Goe  cento  from  hla  "  Da  pncr  pbcti^' 

■Oonle  natoa  ex  pairnUa  anl*  BDDdl  rxmlBim,' 
first  introduced  into  church  oong  the  l^nai 
Tetrameter  Catalecticu  of  Gink  tragedy,  wUit 
hoa  been  >o  great  and  penDaneDt  ■  gai>.  Ba 
has  abo  ■  hymn  in  itiinias  of  foar  Sif^ihic  lim 
(without  the  final  Adonloa)—  | 


and  the  well-known  "Stilire  tat*  diea,"  u*  tht 
enrlieit  initancea  of  elegiac  Tcrae  In  chnrth 
■oDg.  It  la  M  be  noted  that  botli  wen  ;>•- 
ceaaloDala.  St.  Gregory  the  Grc«t  wrote  S^fte 
hymna  for  the  hoar) — 

-  Node  tiiiBeota  ilslleniiH  gnmea,*' 


and  thenceforth  their  nse  wai  not  isfVaquaL 

A  few  other  irregnUritiea  may  be  me»tiiae< 
but  they  are  unimportant. 

The  UM  of  byiuni  till  unr  waa  IhreefeU; 
(1)  as  prooeaaiouala  ;  (2)  in  the  canoBieal  boan; 
(3)  at  certain  special  offices,  lOch  a*  t^  Bcar- 
dlctioD  of  Paacbal  tapera,  Ac  As  yet  no  lactiiMl 
hymns  were  oied  in  any  part  of  the  Eoehaiutk 
olSce.  Walafrid  Sliabo  luentioua,  howeTet.  Ikal 
Paolinna  "Patriarchs  Forojalicnais"  (Paalnai 
of  Aqaileia)  had  frequently,  especially  in  prima 
nuuses,  introduced  hymng  either  of  hia  own  '    , 

(C«.  at  the  lllatioD  or  Preface  followii«  lb 
Suravm  corda).  He  sdda  that  so  great  a  Mil 
would  not  hare  done  thia  without  authority « 
reason.  It  ia  possible,  therefore,  that  than 
were  other  inatancea  of  the  interpolatH*  if 
hymns  into  the  Uaas.  One  such  is  kwm  Ii 
ua,  the  Tsrsea  attributed  by  Daniel  to  luigttiB 
ofToledo- 

-Sai'ctt  nulte,  corpus  ChrlaU  aamitr,* 
Bung  as  a  C^nunuiwi,  or  AntipAcma  ai  acadnl^ 
belbre  the  receptiou  of  the  elements;  Xaali 
<CAr.  Beiafinbrancer,  Oct.  1853)  assigns  thb  t* 
the  serentb  or  eighth  century.  These  euff- 
tioual  uses  were  foreshadowinga  of  the  gnsl 
outburst  of  aeqnences  in  the  beginning  of  th> 
tenth  century,  which  was  destined  to  ad<l  ■ 
much   to  the  ipleadouT  and   variety  of  tatii 

[Daaiel,   Thetnvna  HyratuilogicHt,  toL   l- 
Leipic,    ie,i5-6.      Mono,    Hymni    Lalau  Jfi 
jIm,    Freiburg.    1853.       Koch,    GfuMclDe 
Sirdunliidi  md  Sirdungeaaiiiji  dtr  C^rMiciet 
(-1  vols.)  vol.  i.  (part  i.  treats  of  hpniu  ef  Ibt 
lirst  eight  ceaturie*),  Stuttgart,  lg56.    He  gini 
ample    liils  of    authorities  on    special    poiaD. 
Augosti,  Dt  Ayjniw  Syrttmm  soerit,  Wralijl**,    , 
1041.      Neale,  ^jrmnt    (/  tAe  EtuUrn  Clitni,    \ 
London,     IB63.       Mediaetal     ilynm»    and  it- 
i/nencea,  1863.     Biraghi,  Imi  Siuctri  «  Carta  i 
Sunt'  Ambngio,  Milan,  186:i.     Ebert,  GocIlM 
dtr    ChruUich-LattiniteJte»    LUaratur,    leipo^ 
1874.1  [J.  t] 

HVPACOB  (inurirt)).  Cer.iin  rhnimk  . 
cnmpnsilian),  or  hymna,  which  follow  upui  ul 
echo  (as  it  were)  tha  sense  of  lint  which  pr.- 


HYPAPANTE 

Mdad,  Nre  call 
Bpon<i!n 

»  wnruit  OQ  a  maattt.  Thia  it  tht  sipUnatioii 
of  ContL  Gosr,  however  (rinoted  in  Duilsl's 
Cbdet,  ir.  7'J3),  prefcn  the  eipliDatioii,  that 
inch  hymiu  reUle  nunc  wonderful  work  at  Owl, 
by  lisIeDJog  to  which  lh«  church  may  be  edified, 
li'etth^r  eipUontioQ  is  perhnpe  quite  satisfactory, 
but  the  hitter  cud  soircely  be  coniidered  to  giro 
imy  reason  at  all  why  theie  hymns  should  be 
oilled  Uypacoae  mnre  thnu  many  other  parts  of 
the  office.  [C] 

HYPAPANTE  (oflen  written  Rvi-antk),  a 
Mine  given  to  the  featiiul  of  the  PurilicatiDti  of 
the  Virgin  Hary,  from  her  merllng  {Hroworrt) 
with  Simeon  and  Anna  in  the  Temple.    [HAur 

THE  VlHOIH,  fKOTlVAia  OP.]  [C] 

HYPATIUS,  biahop  of  Gnngra  in  Paphla- 
gDuia,  Sai^uiTai^iTJi ;  commemorated  March  31 
IGi/.  Bytant.y.  [W.  K.  G.] 

HYPOCAVfiTOllIUU,  a  room  warmed  by 
n  hypocatut,  or  fanuoe  under  the  floor.  Thus 
Thiadildii,  abbeM  of  Kreckcuhont,  in  Westphalia. 
is  said  to  have  built  lu  her  mouostery  "rel'ec- 
torium  hienuls  st  aeitivale,  hfpocaustorium, 
ilormitorium,  cellarium,  domnm  arearoiu,  etc" 
(Vila  3.  TUad.  e.  T,  in  Acta  Saiuionm,  30 
Jaoiiary,  App.  Tol.  ii.>  [C] 

HYPOPSALHA  (dnJ^nA/ui),  a  particular 
manner  of  ehantiug  the  Psalms.  The  Apoitoiical 
CamtUulioiu  (ii.  57,  §5)  give  the  direction, 
"  after  every  two  Icctioiu  let  soma  other  chaot 
(^lUAJTw)  the  hymns  of  David,  and  let  the 
people  chant  responsive  (livsifaAA^Tsi)  the  ends 
of  the  verses."  Such  a  re]ilication  of  the  body 
t>f  the  congregation  to  the  voic«  of  the  sbgle 
chanter  wai  called  ihrHiaAiiM,  Compare  A HTi- 
t'lKiH  (Bingham's  Ant.  XIV.  i.  12).  [C] 


I 

IXerC  (Compue  Fish,  p.  673.)  The  lish  is 
found  in  an  allegoric  or  symbolic  sense  in  the 
ancient  remains  of  atmoat  every  nation.  Among 
tba  Assyrian  fragmcnla  discovered  by  Hr. 
Layard,  for  instance,  are  IVequent  inatances  of 
■nDDsteri  partly  formed  of  lish.  See,  as  eiamples, 
Moniuoentt  of  Maetth,  pi.  39,  67  B,  68,  71,  72, 
Ac  The  gem  figured  on  p.  671  of  this  work,  in 
which  a  man  appears  covered  with  the  skin  of 
a  fish,  i>  probably  a  representation  of  this  kind 
ofmonsler,  rather  than  of  the  Apostolic  fisher- 
man. The  coins  of  Tyre  and  Phoenicia,  mari- 
time nations,  show  on  their  coins  fish,  or  monsters 
cndiog  in  fish.  The  same  object  is  found  on 
Kgyplinn  monuments,  though  much  more  spa- 
ringly, for  the  fish  was  an  abomination  to  tba 
Kgjptl.      —  ■■       -  ■     - 


s  (Sir  W.  Jc 
BtKonhtt,  i.  p.  230;  Ann.  dt  FUtaiopAH  CMt. 
r.  p.  430>  The  dolphin  in  particular  is  con- 
tinually represented  in  art  and  lauded  hy  the 
poets ;  and  we  not  unfreqaently  meet  with 
allosious  to  a  mysterious  fish,  the  mUAiy'vi, 
froDi  the  presence  of  which  all  noxious  thingi 
tied  away :  'Er  Ta7f  nol  ■iAAix'ai  hSruiui, 
Ufit  Ix'ii  (OppUu.  UaOnt.  L  185> 
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When  ne  find  it  in  Chriitian  symboliion,  (h» 
question  arises,  whether  Ihe  fish,'likc  «o  many 
other  symbols  nud  fonuulne,  waa  adopted  by  th* 
early  Christians  from  the  already  eiisliug  art? 
Looking  at  the  general  character  of  early  Chris- 
tian art,  considering  its  constant  adoption  evsa 
of  symbol*  and  represeutationa  obviously  pagan, 
it  would  seem  prol>nble  that  a  spedul  sense  was 
given  to  an  already  ciisting  mode  of  representa- 
tion. And  thia  particular  symholism  seems  to 
hare  been  determined  by  the  discovery  of  the 
acrostic  tx^it,  from  which  the  fish,  many  time) 
mentioned  in  the  gospels,  received  a  mystic 
significance. 

It  is  quite  uocerMiu  when  it  was  first  observed 
that  the  word  IxBij  is  lormed  of  the  iuitinls  ol 
the  sentence  'Iqo'api  Xpiorii  etui  Tibj  3trrip. 
We  may  perhaps  assume,  that  whenever  the 
fish  was  recogaii^  as  the  symbol  of  the  Lord, 

having  been  discovered,  and,  iif  this  waa  the  cose, 
it  must  have  been  recognised  from  the  very 
earliest  days  of  Christianity.  The  Clavii  attri- 
buled  to  Uelito  of  Sardis,  which,  If  genuine, 
belongs  lo  the  middle  of  the  second  centarr, 
lays  it  down  that  PUns=Christns  (c.  iv.  J  xl; 
SpicH.  Solemn,  ii.  173};  but  the  date  and  cha- 
racter of  that  work,  although  Dom  Pitm  aecms 

beyond  queation.  The  Sibylline  verses  give  (lib. 
viii,  217-250)  the  famous  acrostic  ou  the  letters 
of  the  sentence  'InireDi  Xpturrht  »•«£  Tl^ 
3«T>p,  irvanpili.  At  the  time  when  thia  was 
written,  the  mystic  meaning  of  ix^it  was  clearly 
recognised,  but  Ihe  date  of  the  veraea  is  by  do 
moans  cerUin.  Clement  ofAleiaudria  {PaeAig. 
iii.  11,  %  59;  see  Gehs,  p.  TI2)  nomben  the 
fiah  among  Christian  symbols,  but  does  not  state 
iu  special  siguificani-e;  elsewhere  (Strom.  vL  II, 
f  84)  he  regards  the  "five  barley  loaves  and 
two  small  fishes "  as  typical  of  the  preparatorv 
discipline  of  Jewa  and  Gentilea.  In  Clement'l 
conlemponry  Tertullian  w<  arrive  at  firmer 
ground ;  he  writes  (De  Baptitma,  c.  i.)  "  No* 
piMiculi,  secundum    IXSTN   uostruni,    in  aqni 

and  the  secondary  application  of  the  fish-aymbol. 
First,  the  Fish  is  Christ,  and  that  ilenrly  as 
IXerC,  showing  that  Tertnllian  had  the  acrostic 
in  his  miud;  secondly,  thev  who  are  born  of 
Christ  are  in  their  turn  ■•smaller  lishes,"  a 
symbolism  which  also  took  a  firm  hold  on  the 
mind  of  the  aarly  Church,  and  is  often  alluded 
to  [FmiEUCati,  p.  674];  thirdly,  a  fresh  signi- 
Gcanca  is  added  to  the  conception  of  the  believer 

of  baptism  that  they  are  bom  trum  above.  It 
is  to  U  observed  that  Tertullian  gives  no  eipln- 
tion  of  the  tXSTC  which  would  be  inlelligible 
to  the  uninitiated  ;  the  lymbol,  whetiier  written 
or  pictured,  was  part  of  the  secret  language  of 
the  early  Church.  This  reticence  waa  probably 
maintained  during  the  centuries  of  persecution ; 
but  when  the  need  of  concealment  ceased,  we 
find  the  true  significance  of  the  symbol  pro- 
claimed. Thus,  the  writer  of  the  work  l>t  pro- 
misnHL  tt  bfHedict.  Ih-i,  attributed  lo  Prosper  ol 
Aquitaine  (ii.  39),  seems  (o  gWe  jwiitivt  testi- 
mony on  this  point.  "  IXeTN,  latins  piscem, 
sacris  litteris  mnjures  nostri  ipterpretati  sunt, 
hoc  ex  sibyllinis  rersibus  rolligentea."  AngB»> 
tine,  too,  spcakinif  of  the  Sibyl,  says  (Ar  atd 
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Dcer: 


I>ei.  iTili.  23),  "If  you  jdn  the  tinl  ittten  of 
ths  fin  GTMk  vord>  'IqraCf,  Xpirrit,  Siaii, 
TIbi,  irrlip,  yoD  will  haye  IXSTC,  li)li.  In 
which  word  Chiiit  )■  miriteriaiulj  deaignsted. 
Compara  Optatiu  e.  DofVUitt.  Hi.  S.  And  whon 
the  Empire  becuae  Chriitian,  and  it  «M  do  longer 
BeceKurj  tor  Chriitluu  to  conceal  the  great 
objm^t  of  tlieir  faith  under  ■  lymbol,  it>  nie 
iMgaD  to  decline.  De  Roai,  the  bigheat  aatho- 
ritj  on  euoh  n  mMter,  asanrei  ne  f  bat  at  Rome, 
at  least,  it  la  icaicelj  ever  foimd  'n  cemeteriei 
formed  ttfter  the  age  of  ConitAntine,  but  ia 
almoet  conRned  to  the  catacombi,  and  to  the 
mut  aadent  portioni  of  th«e.  It  wai,  he 
belierei,  growing  obaolete  in  the  *th  centorj, 
and  wa«  acarcely  eyer  used  merelj  ai  a  ijmbol, 
whether  at  Rome  or  in  the  proTlncea,  in  the  5th. 
Theaymbolic  luh,  iadcKl,  ia  foand  on  aaamboio 
the  chnrch  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  at  RaTenna, 
which  ii  shown  bj  an  inscription  to  be  of  the 
jrear  597  ;  and  the  IXeTC  li  fooad  on  the  large 
CRMi  in  the  apH  of  St.  Apollinaiia  in  Claus, 
near  the  aame  dtf,  which  Ciampini*  (Vet. 
Mamrm.  il.  79,  ed.  3)  malDtaini  to  be  a  work  of 
the  j'ear  56T.  Tbeee,  howerer,  are  rather  in- 
atance*  of  the  uie  of  ancient  ajmbolt  bj  an 
artiat  for  decoratire  pnrpoaet,  than  of  the  con- 
tinned  nae  of  the  symbol,  aa  inch.  When  the 
symbola  occur  in  InMiriptiona,  where  mere  orna- 
ment is  eTidently  not  intended,  we  may  be  anre 
that  they  are  atill  osed  aa  a  aign  for  bclierera. 
In  repreaentationa  of  scenes  from  the  gospels,  or 
from  haglology,  6sh  are  of  coarse  foood  in  all 
ages  of  Chriatian  art 

Although  the  IxaTC  wsa  originally  an  aen*- 
tic,  there  ia  only  one  ancient  inscription  knows 
IB  which  It  aclnally  appeara  as  such.  In  all 
other  cases  it  stands  separale,  at  the  beeianli^ 
or  end  of  an  inscription,  or  both  ;  generafly  It  is 
written  horiiontally  ia  the  ordinnry  manner, 
but  sometimes  Tertically  ( t'ubretti,  Tnicript, 
£xplf.329;  compnreOEiia.p.  7U).  It  would 
indeed  be  im possible  U>  arrange  IX0TC  as  on 
acrostic  in  a  Latin  ioscription,  and  all  the  IXeTC 
montunents  which  bare  come  down  to  oa  are 
Latin,  with  the  one  exception  just  referred  to. 
Thia  fimom  slab  was  found  in  the  year  1839, 
beneath  the  surface,  in  an  ancient  cemetery* 
near  Autnn,  and  was  lirat  published  by  Dom 
(now  Cardinal)  I^tra  (Jitnofes  de  FhiL  Chrel.  2' 
se'r.  1.  lis.  p.  195).  Since  that  time  a  consider- 
able literature  has  gathered  round  It.  It  ii  a 
•epalchral  ioscriptioa  over  oue  Pectoriui,  son  of 
Aachandios.  It  ia  imperfect,  but  as  to  the  re- 
etoration  of  the  first  aii  lines  there  ia  no  rery 
^aat  difference  of  opinion  among  palaeographers 
and  scholars.  Ur.  W,  B.  Uarriolt  ( Ilufiinonj/, 
p.  i:8)  girei  the  inscription  thus: 

'IxCini  o[i|>ari>v  Sflier  yini  ifrgpi  va^ry 
Xri«  >^iy  IMr'i'ifBfOTar  h  Bforita 
Utirwteiaw   MUmr'   TJ)'   cr^r,   f  [A«,    Bii.wtt 


'AffxarSil  wirt, 


ixevc  ' 

'Ttarir  iitriatt  ir\ain-«t Jrw  s-j^t^t, 

'Ea4i(  wirittr  'Ix^i^  fxi"  raxA^^t. 
IX^'  X< Bp"    '^'J^fo  tvnn 

"'  Zui   ■  •  ■  ■  ^''  "*  AtrdCojie  ^i  ri  la- 

•  • oJru-rf^, 

fivqa-es  nticni^«. 

For  (iiiir  »o  should  perhaps  read  ttiV 
The  word  xp^<"  "^"7  he  taken  either  for  Ixn". 
or  for  x*^«'i  "  ^•riioiH  for  XiriCm/iMi  a 
the  latter  part  of  the  inscription.  IIihw  a 
for  ^•irimr.  The  hiatus  in  the  l«t  line  but  w 
may  perhaps  be  filled  by  the  voida  lir  /rn^ 
TAuaifrp  iml  UiK^uHair  iimaiw  (¥ma\  or 
something  eoDivalent  -,  and  the  last  maj  pei^ipi 
mn  'Ixhv  tSirr  uIoE  /u^ta  Ufinofin,  Ui, 
Marriott  traosletes  the  whole  as  folluwt:— 
"Oflspring  of  the  hearenly  Ichtbos,  see  thai  a 
haart  of  holy  rererence  be  thine,  now  that  frm 


ni)  (tves  Ibe  001 


» ixavc;  biita«i(if4](y(«.  lit 
■dine. 

DKterj  fs   locallj 


alUd.  not  cimMttn,  b«t  polfHiilr 
carious  lelle  of  the  time  when  Onck  was  spoken  *( 
Antao.  ProbaUr  'his  was  tbe  tci;  name  nwl  In  Um 
time  oT  Gregory  at  Tonr^  wtio.  in  bla  IgnoraDce  oT  Othb, 

Ik  II  br  a  Oalltc  won)  (Zh  i;J«rU  (^il/aa.  c  T*,  qouleil 

■-■■-■'       »,P.I1J>. 


divine  waters  thoit  haat  recelred.  while  y« 
among  mortals,  a  fount  of  life  that  is  to  immni- 
tality.  Quicken  thy  loul,  belored  one,  with  ttir 
OTer-liowing  waters  of  wealth-giving  wiidiPBi. 
and  receive  the  honey-aweet  food  of  the  Sarimu 
of  the  saints.  Eat  with  a  longing  hunger, 
holding  Ichthus  in  thy  hands. 

To  Ichthna  .  .  .  come  nigh  unto  me,  nil 
Lord  [and]  Sayiour  [be  Thou  mv  guide]  I  entr-st 
Thee,  Thou  light  of  them  for  whom  the  honr  tf 
death  is  past, 

Aschnndius,  my  Father,  dear  unto  mine  hnrt. 
and  thou  [tweet  mother  and  all]  that  are  mi« 
.  .  .  remeriber  Peciorine." 

The  first  portion  aeems  to  be  an  adnnitioB  tp 
the  Christian  p-isser-by  who  rtaAi  ..,  the  trtni 
a  prayer  of  the  decfased  himself;  the  third  it 
address  to  his  parenta  and  friends. 

rariona  datea,  from  the  end  of  the  Sod  cenlnry 
(Pitra)  to  the  end  of  the  6th  (Roasignol).  IV- 
bably  the  judgment  of  Mestrs.  Pranks  and  C.  T. 
Hewton,  of  the  Britiah  Museum  (in  Marriott') 


«Fori 
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TtatUmmg,  tie.  p.  133),  who  mui^  It  to  tbe 
4th  or  Slh  centniy,  ii  not  &r  Tiom  thi  truth. 
With  thi*  *gTte>  tha  dtciaiaa  of  KirchoS'.  tbs 
editor  of  th*  fourth  Tolnme  of  ths  Corpiu  /n- 
Kriptkmwn  Oratcanm,  which  costaini  thii  in- 
ictiption  (No.  9890). 

Mr.  MuTiott  (u.  I.  p.  Ul)  conjecturet  thnt 
the  ipicc  at  the  lower  corner  of  the  marbts,  to 
the  •pectator'a  right,  wai  occupied  by  ■  KaJp- 
tared  fiih,  whether  alone  or  Id  i.-OTabiiiatioD  with 

li  (ii.  ■■■ 
plnte)  (Dip^ved 
•vripiion  m  thr«  lino:  IX  H'CuTHP  {|  SV. 
evidently  the  IXeXC,  differing  from  the  fonc 
commoQ  else^ihore  in  hmring  C>THP  writlei 
'  ■■  'ength,  instead  of  bei  '  ' 


li  lett 


I  other 


I  of  the  I 


Hhich  D 

eight  contain  ths  Ix^ii  alone,  and 
inly  twenty — of  which  foar  are  fragment*  of 
■lab«  which  may  have  contained  other  ajmboU — 
the  tcnlpturtd  fiah  alone ;  the  rest  give  alto 
ithet  ajmbol*.  Seventeen  join  with  the  fiih 
the  dove  and  olive-linDch  ;  a  conjunction  which 
Mem*  dearly  equivalent  to  ^>ir^iu  h  paee  in 
CAritU);  or — if  the  olive-hranch  be  omitted — 
Spiritua  in  Chriato-  SpiriCuM  twu  tn  pace  a  a 
common  form  of  acclunstion  in  Chriitian  epi- 
Upbi.     Twenty-three  add  the  anchor  to  the  liih, 

the  Ancuor  [p.  S11  unquestionably  lymbolizei 
Hope,  we  may  read  theae  aymboli  Spii  in  Chriito, 
one  of  the  moit  common  of  Chriitian  Kpnlchral 
formulae.  A  Kpnichmt  slab  from  the  cata- 
combs, now  in  the  Kircher  Museum,  eihibila  an 
anchor  between  two  fiihei,  with  the  Inscription 
IXerc  ZbNTvN.  (See  further  under  OEMB,  p. 
TU).  Of  the  l^sh  swimming  in  the  water  and 
EUpinrCini;  a  ship  on  iti  back,  clearly  ligDifyiDg 
that  Christ  beam  up  the  churco,   De  Roui  has 


There  r 


simply 


form  part  of  a  reprejeaUticin  of  Ih 
miracle  uf  the  loave*  is  clear  from  the  feet  that 
in  at  least  one  of  be  Ruui's  Jfimuirumfu  (No.  71, 
from  the  cumelery  of  St.  Hermes,  now  in  llie 
Kircher  Muneum)  there  are  five  loaves  nnd  two 
liiheij  but  there  cau  be  no  donbt  that  tiie  tisbes 
and  loaves  conjoined  were  intended  to  convey 
the  further  meanin);  that  Christ  is  tha  Bread  ol 
Life,  nod  that  with  special  reference  to  the 
Kucbariit  P^akistflr,  p.  '264 ;  KoCHiRisr  i.v 
ART,  p.  U25].     This  is  well  illoitrated  by  the 


-wriptioi 


mrdine 


nonly  snpposed   to   b«  Enchariatic  are  In- 
sd  rather  to  represent  the  hearrnly  mar 
!-supper  which  Christ  makes  for  bis  faithful 
(Polldori,  Dei  nmnn  efflgiali  a  tiinbolo  w 
menti  Crvtiani.     HiUoo,  1844). 
Ample   information  on   this   cariona  subject 
may  be  found  in  Costadoni,  8opra  ii  Peace  come 
ambolo  di  Qeeu  Olrida  pretao  gli  aatkhi  Criatimi, 
in  Calogiera's  collection,   vol.  ili.  p.S4Tff. ;  in 
J.  B.  De  Rossi's  treatise,  De  Chriatiania  Mmh- 
BtiHlia  IXaTN   ajhiberUibua,   and  in  Pitra's  De 
Piace  Allagorico  et   Syi.bol6x,   both   in  Filni's 
Spicifagitini  Soltaiuenie,  vol.  lii. ;  and  in  the  Into 
Mr.  Wharton  Marriott's  luoay  on  the  Aulun  In- 
scription, in  bis  Tt^liuii, 
115  ff.  (Loud 

ICOmUU,  COUNCIL  OF.  Thedategene- 
rally  assigned  to  it  is  A.D.3T8  (Hansi,  iil.50&-10X 
this  being  the  year  in  which  St.  Haul  died  ;  and 
Amphilochins,  Ushop  of  Iconium,  who  presided, 
speaking  of  him  as  having  been  eipecled  there, 
but  kept  away  by  severe  illness.  St.  Basil  him- 
self (£p.  Gcii.  al.  ccicri.)  had  asked  to  have  it 
put  off  in  the  hope  thnt  his  health  might  improve. 
But  il  may  Ih  doubted  whether  this  is  not  the 
meeting  of  nbich  he  speaks  in  a  subsequent  letter 
(oMvi.  al.  cell  lii.),  when  illness  equally  com- 
pelled him  to  retnrn  home.  Hansi  thinks  bia 
words  here  prove  that  he  actually  was  at  this 
meeting  :  they  may  mean  no  more  than  that  he 
had  commenced  his  jonraey  with  that  intention, 
but  after  he  had  got  aa  far  oi  Neo-Caesarea,  which 
he  may  have  gone  to  firat,  he  was  taken  ill  and 
had  to  return.  This,  according  to  Hansi,  took 
place  A.D.  37£>;  and  the  question  is,  whether 
Amphllochiut  most  necessarily  he  suppoaed  to 
have  been  speaking  of  a  later  illnew.  To  make 
up  for  hia  absence,  his  tr«itise  on  the  HolySpirit 
wa*  read  there,  to  attest  hia  sentiments  on  tha 
subject  of  wbich  It  treats,  says  Amphilocbinar 
in  all  probability,  therefore,  this  council  had  to 
do  with  the  foilowen  of  Macedonlus.  [£.  8.  Ff.] 

IC0NCBTASI8.  In  the  ecclesiology  of  th* 
Eastern  church  this  designation  is  given  to  the 
screen  or  partition  wall,  tabalatum,  which 


i  the 


v.  Krom  its  general  similarity  li 
>  chancel  screens  of  Western  churches,  the 
nostasis  is  often  identitied  with  them.  This, 
werer,  is  based  oa  an  erroneous  idea.  The 
een  of  western  ecclesiology  separates  the  nave. 
■  place  iif  the  laity,  from  tbe  choir,  tha  plai^ 


lergy. 


other 


r   greater  dignity    i 
Qrlance,    nas   lis   position  further  eastward, 

corresponds  in  locality   to  the  altar  rails, 
s  it  divides  the  choir,  or  place  of  the  cle^y, 

two  parts,  separating  "  the  holiest  of  all," 


E  the  holy  Uhle 


listanto,   f 


I   the  "holy 


to  the   most   probable   restoration,   the   Sf-h  is 

place,-  on  either  side  of  which  are  arranged  the 

spokin   of  a*   in  the   bands.     We   can  scarcely 

stalls    for   the    uiergy.     The   iconoitasis    in    its 

■locbt  that  these  words  refer  to  the  receiving  of 

Chri>t    in  the  Eucharist.     So  when  Augustine 

(O/vfcaa.  liii.  23,  %  31),  after  mentioning  tha 

aincelli  of  primitive  times,  very  much  resembling 

the  ordinary  type  rif  western    chancel  screens. 

other   "solemnitaa    ...    in  qua  ilie  puaa  ei- 

hibetur  quem  lerntum  de   profnndo  terra    pia 

converted  into  a  close  partition  with  curMioed 

ment  of  the  Eucharist.     It  ought  however  to 

from  thow  who  »t.ind  outside  il,  cannot  be  carried 

ue  nulicnl,  Ihat  soma  at  least  of  Che  paintings 

higher  than  the  E»h  cent'.;ry,  and  in  its  eih^lnt 
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dcrdopment  u  piobablf  later  lUll.  Th>  name 
timiwitrTafftt  a  derived  from  the  iMia  (tlicdHi) 
or  McreJ  plctaroi  painted  OD  it. 

Tbeu  acreeiu  in  tha  larger  and  more  dignified 
oJiurdies  were  of  the  richest  outf  liali  attainable, 
and  were  udorned  with  all  the  reaourceaof  ut.  The 
elaborate  description  given  by  Paul  the  Sileniiarr, 
enable!  us  to  realiie  the  Soim  aad  characUr  of 


I00N06TA8I8 

described  u  being  of  iTorj,  tortoinc-aM^  .1 

According  toGoar,  the  iconoitatia  oWBJU^ 
:nt  clt»e  form  to  a  reaction  againat  tike  ictai 
clutic  funr  of  the  Stfa  centnTj,  ai  offoidiig  > 
more  ample  i 


c  for  the 


ailvcr.     It   coD(Ut*d   of  a   Ipmii,   v 


pictnrea.  Uia  vordi  ore,  "  Reticnla  ilia  Eigaa* 
(the  woodea  trellii  work,  such  ai  that  ii 
Panlino."  chnrch  at  Tyre)  "matant  EolMi 
OrientaLb  in  labnlata  aolida  a  tempue  ^ 
partition,     icoDoclactarain  fororc  tnrbata  plnrei  rt  liipqao- 


formed  bj  a  alylotiate,  onumeoted  with  ara- 
hesqne  flower  work.  On  tbia  atood  paira  of 
twiatcd  colnmDa,  twein  JD  nonibcr,  iDrmuunted 
by  an  architrave  of  chaied  metal.  Tha  apacea 
betweeii  the  colnmni  were  filled  in  with  panel), 
bearing  la  otbI  medolliona  the  icona  of  Onr  Lord, 
the  Blaasod  Virgin,  the  apoatles  and  propheti. 
Id  the  centre,  aiwve  the  "  holy  doora,"  tlie  intar- 
twlDtd  manognm  of  Jnatinian  and  Theodora  wai 
to  be  aeen,  anrmoonted  by  the  crncitii  in  an  oral 
panel  (Paal  S' lent' ar  part'     t  265  aq) 

The  Church  of  the  Apoat  ea,  erected  by  Ckin 
ataotina  at  Canatootiaop  a  had  ti  icreen  ot  gilt 


ttorea  aanctornm  imaginca  ibi  dejnctas  ■>'' 
Tolnit"  {EucMog.  p.  18).  Early  euoplB  ■■( 
the  solid  iconoatasia  are  hud  to  tind.  Tbc  |ar- 
titlon  haa  been  InTariabiy  removed  by  the  Tnrt> 
in  the  chorches  oanvertad  by  them  into  ntoiijan, 
so  that  not  a  aiogle  inatanoe  appean  ii  ikt 
chnrchea  of  tht  Holy  Land,  and  of  Cntral  Syria, 
drawn  by  De  Vopii,  nor  in  thoao  giv«  ia 
Teiiar  and  Pnltan'a  BytanilKi  ArdtUtcturt,  or  ia 
Httb«^'a  MtcMitiiAt  Srt*i.  The  «rli«i  ei- 
ample  known  to  Dr  Neala  ia  that  in  the  Aiiaa 
drpt  chnrch,  at  Tepekermann,  in  the  Crinm. 
wh  ch  he  th  nks  "  may  b*  raArred  to  about  lil 


copper  (Euaeb.  Vit  Coiut.  iv.  59).  They  were 
often  of  broH,  or  bronie.  In  that  rebuilt  by 
Paulinas,  at  Tyre,  the  screen  was  a  trellis  work 
of  wood  of  the  moat  slender  and  graceful  work- 
manahip  (Euaeb.  U.  E.  x.  4,  %  14).  That  of  St. 
Peter  in  the  Palace,  built  bj  Basil  the  Mace- 
donian (a.d.  8ii7-886),  was  of  nioriile  (Thcoiihan. 
Caram.  Hvma.  \i.y  The  screen  in  the  convent 
church   of  St.   Catherinu    on    Uuuut    .Sioai,    ia 


led.  This  is  Dot 
a  close  screen,  but  conBii<ts  of  four  pillars  ttandiaf 
on  a  solid  stylobate,  the  panels  of  which  an 
ornamented  with  baldly  incised  cTosse*.  The 
columns  reach  to  the  roof  of  the  cave.  Thi 
openings  between  them  may  hare  bren  prubaily 
closed  with  curtains  (Neate,  Hat.  <if  KaaL  Otann. 
vol.  i,  p.  ll>:i).  According  to  Go^neUult  (W« 
ifes  JfuHUiHiu,  Alt.  Iaii>uAaae\  tae  of  th*  nm>i 


lOONOSTASIB 

MUieat  eiunplci  nf  m  closed  icreeii  kuown  uiko 
la  ■  can  chnrch,  the  Grotto  of  ttie  Apoc^jtiw, 
■t  l^tmoL  Fram  tbe  woodcut  giveo,  taken 
ttom  Calmct  {Diet.  <b  fa  B3<U),  it  vill  be  Hen  to 
b*  k  plain  boardsd  paititioa,  reaching,  in  two 
diiiaioii*,  &OED  the  ttour  to  the  'pring  of  the 
Tault,  and  reij  much  reiembling  a  Jacobean 
cbancel  screen  in  England.  It  has  a  ccDtral 
arched  door,  and  two  arched  windowi  on  either 
aide,  tuTTounded  with  arabetniue  work,  and 
elased  with  curtaini.  The  upper  diviiioa  ei- 
hibita  an  icon  of  Our  Lord  to  the  right,  and  of 
the  Bleiaed  Virgin  to  the  left,  with  the  cnicifii 
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™rdingto 


il  arrangement,  an  com 
iji,  that  to  the  I  ght  hnn 
-'  .t  to  the  left  to  til 


the  present  day.    The  iconoelaiiia.  according  to 

Dr.  tSeale,  u  "  now  generally  made  of  wood  -,  what 
wonld  be  the  pierced  part  in  a  western  rood 
■cieea  being  piuielleil  and  painted.  In  Attic* 
they  are  fonn.i  of  plain  deal."  (Neale,  «.  s. , 
Teiiei  and  I'ullHn'i  iij/i(intui>.^rEAftKtttre,  p.  S3.) 
The  iconoataaii  il  the  cborchei  of  Roiaia  is 
always  a  feature  of  comiderable  magoificenc*, 
whi,.h,  from  its  siie  and  elaborate  deioratioq,  is 
the  object  that  Ami  attract)  attcntiok  dl  enter- 
ing, being  rather  an  architectural  feature  of  the 
edifice  than  a  mere  piece  of  church  famitore. 
It  is  Tery  passible  that  more  complete  acquaint- 
ance w  th  the  pccle,  ol  gy  of  Kdw  a  w  11  bring 
to  1  ght  earl  er  eiamplen  f  the  KimoMiata  than 
those  h  therto  known  The  annexed  eiamnle 
ft-om  a  church  near  kustroma,   n  En,  tern  Busila, 


prolhtiit,  throngh  which  the  Great  tntrance 
wn»  m^e.  The  central  doorway  Syicu  tvpai, 
always  tbe  Isrgeit,  and  most  highly  decorated 
with  carvings,  opened  on  to  the  bona.  It  was 
protected  in  the  lower  part  by  two  gates,  about 
tho  height  of  a  man,  meeting  in  tbe  middle,  the 
npper  portion,  as  well  as  the  two  side  doorways. 


being 


n  the  right  of  the  taaly  doors  v 
^he  icon  of  Our  lUeued  Lord ;  i 


variably  the  icon  of  Our  lUeueJ  Lord ;  on  the 
left  that  of  His  Virgin  mother.  On  the  panels 
«u  either  sMe,  and  an  those  abore,  other  icons 
-were  depicted,  according  to  the  taste  or  deTotion 
of  the  lonndere  of  the  chnrcb,  and  to  the  saints 
vnder  whose  invocation  it  was  placid.  This  ar- 
rangement mnaint  on  the  whole  unchanged  to 


given  by  Mr  Pergusaon  in  his  Hiilory  i 
ArclutKtiure  a  not  of  very  early  date,  h  " 
led  by  him  to  be  '  -  '-  -         " 


table  spccime 
[E-V-] 


ICONOSTABIDH,  ilawtarieit,,  in  the 
Greek  chnrch,  a  moTeable  stand  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  KOivi  or  uered  pictures.  Such  a  piece  of 
church  furniture  is  mentioned  by  Codinus  (*  Off. 
Aui.  CwutoitiiHip.  c.  vi.  §  2),  when  describing 
the  imperial  ceremonial  of  Christmas  Day. 
After  mattina  the  canonarcbs  brought  oat  the 
KDnosjosnim,  and  set  it  in  its  place,  with  an  ana- 
togiam,  or  reading  desk,  bearing  a  co^if  at  Ua 
gospels  in  ftnut,  pt  it,.  O^  *.  tt«i  KsKvei^fti^  «i 
icon  ut  lite  iu>l.ii\\i^,  esi,  \inwi  as  Wvi  >jitea» 
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The  amperor  on  snUring  the  dmrcfa  kisaail  th« 
IcoDf,  ud  ag>lD  on  tuviag.  Daunge,  i.  v. 
identifiu  the  iaonottiuimn  gencnltj  with  ■  imall 
domutic  chapel,  or  ontorj,  and  cooiiden  that 
that  deicrlhad  bj  Codinu*  waa  a  portabla 
■hriae.     Gretnr  ii  mere  correct  in  detining  it  ai 


naginea 


Goir 


of  a  carved  picture  frame.  [E.  V.] 

IDIOHELA({.«.  crrixopa  iiJ^iAa).  Thew 
are  Slicliera  or  StropAei,  which  have  no  hinnoa 
(ttpiuiiX  the  rbfthm  of  which  they  fallow,  )iit 
which  are  indepeDdent  ai  to  rhythm.  They  are 
usunlly  said  at  laadi  and  at  vespers  on  days  of 
apecial  olaervance.  At  lauds  ona  only  is  said  aa 
a  rnle,  thoagh  not  inrariably,  as  in  the  Uolr 
week  when  there  Hie  aeveral,  after  the  irT[;i:ai  I'of- 
lawiDg  the  aim  (i.  e.  Pa.  14tl,  146,  150).  At 
veepcn  we  find  sometimes  one  only,  as  on  certain 
week-days  in  Lent.  Sometimes  several,  fbnr  or 
five  being  the  usual  number;  and  occisioiully 
more,  t.  g.  nine  on  St.  John-Baptist'i  day,  and  of 
these  one  or  more  ii  often  repealed.     The  tone 

of  the  author  i>  often  given.  Their  character  ii 
that  of  other  Iroparia  used  in  the  Greek  ofEces ; 
hut  they  are  often,  though  not  invariably',  longer 
■ban  others.  Idkiuula  are  also  used  in  other 
DlRcei,  e.  g.  in  the  office  lor  the  burial  of  a  pries^ 
[H.  J.  H.] 
IDIOTA  Cli<«^4'>-  I-  An  illiierale  person, 
sa  contrasted  with  a  "  clerk."  Thus,  Gregory 
ihe  Great  (Fpist.  ii.  9)  speaking  of  the  use  of 
pictures  from  sacred  history,  says  that  pictures 
are  the  bible  of  the  uneducated — "quod  legeu- 
Ubu)  ncriptura,  hoc  u/iofii  praeitat  pictnra  cer- 
ntntibua."  Bede  {Episl.  ad  E^iert, ;  Uigne's 
Patrol,  iciv.  659  c)  wishes  the  tAOioe— that  ii, 
he  ei]iluins,  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
any  lougue  but  their  own — to  learn  by  heart 
the  Apostle's  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  In 
their  own  tongue.  In  the  Utddle  Ages,  nheu 
an  educated  man  was  almost  of  course  in  holr 
orders,  the  word  "idiota"  came  to  mean  (imply 

ord  Idiotae  was  alio  used  to  desig- 
nate ihodC  who  attached  themselves  to  tome 
convent  aa  helpers,  without  being  regular  mem- 
l>er»  of  the  brotherhood,  £«.  lay-brothers  [Cox- 
VEKSi]  (Ducange,  Gloss.  Lai.  t.  v.).  [C] 

IDLENESS.    [Uendica-Vcv.] 

IDOLATRY  (IdohlaMa,  .;j«AoABTpf;a). 
The  object  of  this  article  is  to  describe  the  laws 
of  the  ancient  church  relating  to  idolatry,  or 
any  rites  or  customs    connected  with  it.     The 

gether  to  heathenism,  beloDgs  to  Apostasv  ;  of 
those  who  succumbed  for  a  time  under  pressure 
of  persecution,  to  Lafsud. 

Few  caDDDS  directed  against  idolatry  appear 
is  the  cnuneils,  until  Christianity  had  become 
the  dumlnant  Kligion  in  the  diflerent  tcnotries 
of  Europe.  The  first  law  which  interfered 
with  the  free  eierciie  of  Paganism,  was  an 
edict  of  Constantine,  A.  D.  319,  against  private 
sacrifices  (Cod.  Thrad.  IX.  svi.  I,  2),  bat  it  is 
questionable  whether  this  was  issued  colely 
in  the  interest  of  ChristLinliy.  Later  lats 
were  undoubtedly  levelled  iig^.inst  idolatry. 
la    A.D.  324,   Cuustanlioe    forbade  (Euseb.     lit 
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Caut.  il.  45)  the  aractioa  of  tmagw  af  lb 
goda,    or  {ibul.    jv.    16)  of  his    on    itatai  it 

the  temples;  he  (Md  iL  44-5)  pr«hiUtad  all 
•tate  aaerificea,  and  (,Md.  iiL  54-8)  ahnt  tf 
many  of  the  temples,  oonTerted  otben  laM 
churches,  and  destroyed  some  which  h*!  bed 
the  scene  of  immoral  rite*.  Laws  of  Constaalin 
forbade  (Cud  Thead.  XVI.  i.  4,  6)  all  sacri&« 
whatever  on  inin  of  death;  bnt  it  does  cot 
appear  that  the  penalty  was  ever  exacted.  But 
that  n  jich  is  considered  to  hare  given  the  death- 
blow  to  Paganism,  is  a  comprehensive  law  of 
Theodosins,  a.d.  393  {Cod.  Thtad.  XVl.  1. 12); 
aacrifiee  and  divioation  were  declared  tn*tia- 
■ble  audpuniihahU  with  death;  the  useof  lights. 
incense,  garlands,  and  libations,  vu  to  iniolrc 
the  forfeiture  of  house  or  land  where  they  weri 
used  1  and  all  who  entered  heathen  temples  wert 
to  be  tined.  But  that  Pagan  riles  lingered  after 
this  appean,  among  other  proofs,  Trom  ■  pttitia 
addressed  to  the  emperor  by  a  Carthagiataa 
connoil  (a.D,  399),  requesting  him  to  destrw 
some  rural  temples,  and  forbid  certain  idolatrni 
banquets,  which  were  held  on  Saints-Days,  and 
which  the  Christians  were  compelled  to  atlmJ 
{Cod.  Eod.  Afric.  cc.  58-60).  And  two  (Bntune. 
later  Gregory  has  occasion  (£ip.  ir.  33-6)  to 
rebuke  some  landowners  in  the  remote  parts  ai 
Italy,  who  suBered  their  peaunta  to  eontinnr  ia 
heathenism  1  and  in  a  letter  {Epitt.  ii.  65)  to 
the  bbbop  of  C^liari,  he  recommends  that  if 
the  ruatics  will  not  listen  to  preaching,  thet 
shall  he  fined,  imprisoned,  or  chastised.  Da 
the  disappearance  of  Paganism,  aee  Robertsn, 
Ckarch  Hist.  iii.  5. 

2.  Local  Edicts.-~-hi  the  Gallic  chnrtb.  i 
fragmenUry  letter  ol  Childehert,  a.d.  554  (Uit- 
douin.  Cane.  iii.  334),  commands  all  landlonb 
who  have  images  or  idols  on  their  estates,  la 
remove  them,  and  asiist  the  priests  in  destrovin; 
them.  The  worship  of  sacred  tresi  or  grovel  or 
stones  or  louutaim,  is  frequently  forbidden,  ai 
the  bishops  are  adrnDnish^  to  be  more  lealoiu 
in  checking  it  (3  Coac.  Arelal.  c.  33;  'i  (.•«■'. 
Tamn.  c.  22;  Cone.  Francofont  c  43).  A 
Frankish  council  presided  over  by  KonilAce,  a.r  i 
T4:i  (Cone.  Gfrm-oi.  c  5,  in  Hnrtihcim'i  Cbk. 
i.  49)  prohibits  incantations  and  aut^ries  ui  I 
^a^■ridces  which  were  oflered  to  tnartrrs  in  plai' 
of  the  old  Pagan  deities;  other  councils  forbH 
the  "sacrilegious  lire-bnmings  which  nre  13IM 
Kcdfrate!,"*({.ViK.Zi/iiB.e.4;  '.oiic.^''iiau.c.6). 
Appended  to  the  council  of  Liplina  (pndnU* 
Lestints,  Hartiheim,  i.  51).  vn.  T43,  is  a  curi»c> 
list  o{  forbidden  Pagan  superstitions.  It  conHio- 
mention  of  the  widespi-ead  worship  of  sk-jtJ 
trees  and  stones;  of  sacrificing  to  saints:  "^ 
various  omens  and  charms,  such  a»  ob«rvini[ 
tempests,  horns,  and  snails,  and  the  hr^in  lai 
dung  of  animals,  sad  fire  on  the  liearlh ;  or 
superstitions  coniiected  with  Ihe  stale  of  the 
moon,  particularly  women  hopmg  to  attract  nm 
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liy  lonar  hiflnenoes.    Compare  a  similar  snpcr- 
atitioQ  in  England,  where  people  are   warned 
against  trusting  to  cries  and  sorceries  during 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon  (Egbert.  Penit,  riii.  3). 
An  edict  of  Charlemagne  issued  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  Saxons,  a.d.  785,  contains  some 
severe  enactments  against  the  heathen  practices 
of  the  vanquished  {*de  Parttbus  Saxon,*  in  Baluze's 
Capitularies  i.  250).     Death  is  to  be  the  penalty 
of  (c  4)  ostentatiously  and  defiantly  eating  meat 
in  Lent ;  of  (c.  6)  burning  a  witch  because  of  sup- 
posed cannibalism,  and  then  supemtitiously  eating 
her  flesh ;  of  (c.  7)  burning  a  dead  body  and  col- 
lecting the  ashes ;  the  bodies  of  the  dead  (c  22) 
are  to  be  buried  in  cemeteries  and  not  in  the  Saxon 
tumuli.     A  more  merciful  clause  (c.  14)  contains 
a  singular  provision  that  if  any  one  who  has  ex- 
posed himself  todeath  by  such  crimes,  shall  confess 
his  offence  to  the  priest,  and  be  willing  to  do 
penance,  the  extreme  penalty  may  be  remitted 
on  the  testimony  of  the  priest.    This  capitulary 
was  to  some  extent  repealed  by  a  more  lenient 
one,  A.D.  797,  which,  according  to  the  general 
practice  of  the  Teutonic  races,  allowed  a  money 
payment  to  compound   for  the  capital  offence. 

The  Spanish  councils  contain  evidence  of  the 
lingering  of  the  old  heathenism  at  the  end  of  the 
7th  centui7,  and  that  even  the  clergy  were  not 
free  from  complicity  with  it.  The  3xxl  council  of 
Toledo,  A.D.  589  (c.  16),  complains  that  the' 
**  sacrilege  of  idolatry  "  was  prevalent  through 
both  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  declares  that  the 
bishops  and  priests  neglecting  to  assist  in  its 
extirpation  shall  be  excommunicated.  The  12th 
council,  A.D.  681  (c  11),  threatens  death  to 
slaves  worshipping  idols  or  stones  or  fountains  or 
trees,  or  lighting  torches ;  but  if  their  masters 
will  be  answerable  for  their  abstaining  from  such 
rites  for  the  future,  the  extreme  sentence  may 
be  commuted  to  a  flogging  or  to  being  shackl^ 
with  iron :  if  the  masters  decline  such  responsi- 
bility, they  lose  all  rights  over  the  slaves,  and 
are  themselves  subject  to  excommunication. 
The  same  practices  are  enumerated  by  the  16th 
council,  A.D.  693,  and  the  bishop  or  priest  who 
is  negligent  in  searching  them  out,  is  sentenced 
(c.  2;  to  a  year's  penance ;  and  further,  anyone  who 
puts  obstacles  in  the  way  of  priest  or  officer  is 
to  be  put  under  anathema,  and  if  a  noble,  pay 
3  pounds  of  gold  to  the  treasury,  if  low  born, 
receive  100  stripes,  have  his  head  shorn,  and 
forfeit  half  his  property. 

In  England,  Gregory  had  given  directions  to 
Augustine  {Epist.  xi.76)  that  heathen  idols  were 
to  be  destroyed,  but  the  temples  preserved,  that 
the  fabric  should  be  sprinkled  with  holy  water, 
that  altars  should  be  constructed  in  them  and 
relics  deposited,  and  so  the  building  be  converted 
to  the  worship  of  God  on  spots  already  consecrated 
in  the  popular  imagination ;  even  the  sacrifices 
of  oxen  were  to  continue,  but  transferred  to 
Saints  Days.  Gregory  defends  this  policy  on  the 
ground  that  he  who  aspires  to  the  highest 
])lace,  roust  be  content  to  ascend  step  by  step, 
and  not  at  one  bound.  The  English  Penitentials 
disclose  the  idolatrous  customs  which  seem  to 
have  had  the  most  tenacious  hold  on  the  people. 
Those  who  sacrifice  to  devils  on  slight  occasions 
are  to  do  penance  for  a  year,  on  great  occasions 
for  ten  (Theod.  Penitent.  I.  xv.  1 ;  Egbert.  Peni- 
tent, iv.  12).  Any  woman  who  places  her 
d*vghter  on  the  roof  of  a  house,  or  in  an  oven. 


to  cure  her  of  a  fever,  is  sentenced  to  seven  years 
(Theod.  Pen,   I.  xv.  2;    Egbert.  Pen,  viii.   2). 
Burning  grain  in  any  house  where  a  dead  body 
has  been  deposited,  as  a  charm  to  wotect  tht 
survivors,  is  punished  by  five  years  (Theod.  Pen, 
1.  XV.  3).    The  witches  who  invoke  storms  are 
to  be  penitents  seven  years  (Egbert.  Pen,  iv.  14). 
In  the  laws  of  Wihtred  of  Kent,  a.d.  696  (c  12), 
it  is  decreed  that  if  a  husband  without  his  wife's 
knowledge  makes  an  offering  to  a  devil,  he  shall 
be  liable  in  all  his  substance ;  and  if  they  both 
agree,  they  shall  both  be  liable ;  but  that  if  a 
**  theow  "  makes  the  offering,  he  (c.   13)  shall 
make  a  "  hot "  of  six  shillings  or  his  hide.  There 
are  intimations  that  ecclesiastical  law  extended 
to  other  practices  which,  though  not  connected 
with  religion,  were  regarded  as  badges  of  idola- 
try. The  Legatine  Synod  held  in  A.D.  787  (Haddan 
and  Stubbs,   Councils  and  EccL  Documenie,  iii. 
458X  in  its  report  to  Adrian  I.,  complains  (c  19) 
that  the  people  dress  after  the  manner  of  the 
heathen ;  that  they  follow  the  heathen  custom  of 
mutilating  their  horses  by  clipping  their  tails 
and  splitting .  their  nostrils  and  joining  their 
ears ;  and  also  that  they  eat  horse-flesh,  which 
no  Christian  does  in  the  East  (Oriental  ibns,  Italy 
and  Germany).      In  the  previous  century  the 
eating  of  horse-flesh,  though  not  prohibited  was 
regarded  with  disfavour  (Theod.  Penitent.  II.  xi. 
4).     A  prohibition  against  heathen  dress  is  also 
found  in  the  ancient  Welsh  code  of  the  7th 
century    {Canones    Wallici,    c.    61).     "If    any 
Catholic  let  his  hair  grow  long  after  the  manner 
of  the  heathen,  he  shall  be  expelled  Christian 
Society." 

3.  Idolatrous  offices  or  customs. — ^The  council 
of  Elvira,  A.D.  305  (c.  4),  orders  Flamens  who 
wish  to  become  Christians  to  undergo  two  years' 
additional  probation  as  catechumens;  if  after 
baptism  they  wear  the  sacrificial  garland  (c.  55), 
to  do  penance  two  years ;  if  they  provide  a 
public  spectacle  (munus)  (c  3),  to  be  denied 
communion  till  death ;  and  if  they  sacrifice 
(c  2),  to  be  excommunicated  for  ever.  The 
same  council  requires  a  Duumvir  to  separate 
himself  from  the  church  during  his  year  of 
office.  See  also  Actors,  Gladiators.  The 
grounds  of  such  prohibitions  are  stated  by 
TertuUian  {(fe  Spectac.  c.  12).  The  same  father 
condemns  {dn  Spectac.  cc.  20-22)  the  actors  in 
each  of  the  four  sorts  of  shows. 

The  social  festivities  of  the  heathen  were  not 
regarded  with  the  same  suspicion.  TertuUian 
(de  Idolol.  c.  16)  sees  no  harm  in  a  Christian 
being  present  at  the  solemnity  of  assuming  the 
toga  viriliSf  or  of  espousals  or  nuptials,  or  of 
giving  a  name  to  a  child.  But  this  toleration 
was  not  extended  to  festivities  of  a  less  innocent 
character.  [Heathen,  §  5,  p.  763.]  The  super- 
stitious lighting  of  torches  and  burning  of  lamps 
is  forbidden  both  in  the  4th  and  7th  centuries 
{Cone.  Eliber.  c.  37;  Cone,  in  Trull,  c  65). 
Another  canon  of  Elvira  (c.  34)  prohibits  the 
burning  of  wax  candles  in  the  cemeteries  lest 
the  spirits  of  the  saints  should  be  disturbed ;  a 
reference  probably  to  the  idolatrous  practices 
associated  with  lighting  lamps  on  heathen  fes- 
tivals (Tert.  Apolog.  c.  35;  de  idolol.  c.  15). 
The  irregularities  attending  the  observanire 
of  the  feast  of  the  Kalends  of  January  (the 
new  year)  form  the  subject  tf  one  of  C'hiyso* 
atom's    Homilies  (m  KaUnd.  t.  i.  p.  697,' cd 
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id,),  rrDm  which  it  nppnus  that  Christians 
in  lamiia  in  the  market  nlaee,  and  adom-' 
with  EarlaDtla,  and  gave  themHh 
an  to  eiceu  and  nude  divinatioD*  of  theit 
future.  "  You  will  proeper ,"  aaya  Chrymatom, 
**  in  the  comlDg  year,  not  if  you  make  youneli 
drunk  on  the  new  moon,  but  if  yon  do  what  God 
Hpproyts"  (Jft.  da  IduM.  c.  li ;  Ambrote,  Stm. 
17 ;  Cone.  Autiit.  c.  1 ;  Cone,  in  Tmll.  c.  63). 
The  2nd  mnncil  of  Toura,  a.d.  567,  sUtei  (c.  17) 


churcl 


--..il  Litaniei  on  the  three  daya  of  the  Kitlendi 
of  Janaary,   aa  a  protect   agaioat   thf  hejithen 
liccDliou*Dc»  [ClBCUHCieiON}.    The  nliaerTnaee 
uf    the  heathen    festlrala    lingered    Icing    afT 
heatheoinn    itielf  waa  eitlnct ;    at  the  end 
ihe   7th    oontuty  the   Trt.lli.n    cf.nn.:il   (e.  £ 
.iflei  Jenouncing  the  K«lflinl«,  detl.nres  that  t 
rhurth  will  eicommunicate  any  who  keep  the 
wiemnitiea  of  the  Buts  (Votn),  or  the  llri       " 
(Ihe  winter  feaat),  or  the   lit  of  March 
foriitda  the  healhenioh  caitums  of  those  feii 
the  public  dancing  of  women,  the  interchai 
drcaa  between  tnca  and  wi 


nUi.< 


Making   gain    from    idolatry    waa   c 
idolat;  ■•-    ■-•    --'-•  '- 


reniy 


.   id. 


/tkM.  a.  8),  "preach  the  tme  God,  who 
falK  onei?  'I  loake  them,'  aayi  one, 
worship  them  not.'  Verily  thou  doit  wonhip 
them,  and  that  not  with  the  spirit  of  any  worth- 
leai  Mvour  of  sacrifice,  but  with  thine  own; 
not  St  the  cott  of  the  life  of  a  beast,  but  of  thins 
own."  Simllnrly  he  eipoHi  (iUit  c.  S)  the 
•opbbtriei  of  those  who  made  their  tirelibood 
by  building  or  adorning  heathen  ■brines;  and 
(i*«i.t!(.-.S,fi,8,  II,  17)  the  deiJeri  in  rictims 
and  incense,  and  the  guardians  of  the  teniidei 
aoil  the  collectors  of  their  revenues.  A  landlord 
who  reckoned  in  his  accuunta  nny  property  of  an 
idol,  wna  subject  to  five  years'  separation  (Cone. 
Eiaur.  c.  40);  a  man  or  woman  lending  rest- 

(iftWl  c.  57). 
"'  '  ■  h  was  to  goi        "■   ■    - 


iting  food,  which  might  h 


usiy 


offered  to  an  idol,  b  laid  down  by  St.  Paul 
(1  Cor.  I.  25,  30).  A  great  part  of  the  animals 
used  in  the  tacriiices  was  frequently  told  by  the 
priest*,  and  aflerwards  retailed  in  the  public 
shambles.  This  the  Christian*  were  at  liberty 
to  eat.  But  any  attendance  at  a  temple  for  the 
sake  of  the  sacriiioe  was  strictly  prohibited  (Cone. 
Either,  e.  59).  The  conneil  ofAncyra,  A.D.  311 
(c.  7),  forbids  any  one  to  eat  in  a  place  coose- 
craled  to  idolatry,  even  if  he  look  his  own  food. 
But  by  the  direction  of  Leo  {Ep.  ad  Nicet.),  a 

or  terror  eat  idol  food,  was  to  be  leniently  dealt 
with.  Directions  with  regard  to  eating  food 
offered  to  idols  appear  frequently  in  subsequent 
councils;  it  is  the  same  as  eating  canioo,  and 
etposes  the  offender  to  eicommunicatlon  (4  Gmo. 
Aitrel.  c  20);  offering  food  to  the  dead  on  the 
festival  of  St.  Peter,  and  after  receiving  the 
body  of  Christ  going  home  and  eating  meal 
coDsecratMl  to  devils,  incurs  a  like  penalty 
(3  Cone.  Tanm.  c.  22);  other  superstitions 
wrth  food  are  to  be  rcprimaodod  (AiiK.  iteuwa. 
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c.  U);  not  even  the  aiRu  of  the  ciui  vd 
purify  an  idol  offering  (Gregorj  II.  Gim.  fyi4. 
c  6).  [G.  «.] 

IQNATIUB.  (1)  Blahop  of  Aatioeh,  l^ 
lid^m,  nurtvr  under  Trajan  (A.11.  109);  «» 
memorated  Feb.  1  (Jfort.  BonL  Vtl.,  Adt^ 
Usnardi);  tranalation  to  Autioch,  Dec  IT(/L^ 
and  Jan.  29  (Co/.  Bgnant.^;  "  Nstale,' Dec  I! 
{Mart.  Bedae);  also  eommemorsl«l  Dec  1* 
{Cal.Armen.);  Dec  20  (Cai.  By iiait.);  Hank; 
=  Jnly  1,  andTaksaa24  =  Dec  20  (Cai.  EtUtf.^ 

(9)  Martyr  in  Africa  with  Celerinna,  i)«km 
and  confessor,  Ijinrentiaua,  aitd  Celerioa;  «•■- 
memorated  Keb.  i  (3t„rt.  R-m.  Vel^  Adam 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.G.] 

ILEBDENSE    CONCIUUH.      [LEsina. 

n.LATION.  This  in  the  Monrabte  liturgr 
is  the  equivalent  to  the  Prtfae*  (Pnebtio)  di 
the  Roman  and  Ambroaian  liturgies.  la  the 
Gallicon  liturgy  the  corrapooiIlBg  prayer  ii 
called  bnmi^tio  or  CmteilalH.  Tbe  Moaaiahic 
IlMiim  is  usually  much  longer  than  the  Baaiaa 
Prtfact,  and  varies  with  each  nuu*.  It  be^ 
with  the  words  "  Dignum  et  jnstaoi  at,"  and 
lends  np  to  the  Satictm.     [r.  PretaCE.  1 

[H.  J.  a] 
ILLIBEEITANUM  CONCILIUM,     ^l- 

TlRa,  CODHCU.  OF.] 

ILLTTEBATE  CLEBOY.  Pop*  HiUiy 
(a.D.  461-468)  decreed  that  an  illiterate  ^nm 
(litteramm  ignarus)  incurred  invgnJarif,  ll,  i 
disqualification  for  holy  orders.  And  this  rale  | 
was  repeatod,  under  Turj-ing  phmsn.  by  s 
council  at  Rome  during  his  |>onIifical(  ui 
by  Pope  Gelasius  nflerwardi.  But  the  ttas. 
dard  of  knowledge  required  doea  not  appoir  ii. 
have  been  eiaclly  defined.  We  learn  fnvi 
St.  Augustine  (Kput.  76),  that  the  same  rule 
applied  to  monks  who  were  caodidntn  tlir 
orders.  In  the  tinis  of  Gregorv  the  Gieal  (i.K 
S90-^i04)  it  was  sufficient  to  'be  able  to  naA 
But  the  office;  were  repnited,  it  seems,  to  a  ««- 
liderable  citent  rnemuriter,  especiiilly  by  the 
clergy  of  the  lower  grndes.  He  ordered  tbt 
deacons  from  country  cures  to  be  eiamined  »  1° 
how  many  psalms  thev  could  say  by  bean 
Thus,  too,  the  Second  Ooundl  of  Orleans  (*.B 
545),  in  its  15th  canon,  forbids  the  ordinatioB  •■ 
priest  or  deacon  of  any  man  who  could  neitber 
read  nor  repeat  the  Baptismal  ofBce.  And  the 
First  of  Mlcon  (a.d.  581)  ordered  the  clergy  Ic 
fast  every  Monday,  Wedmalar,  and  Friday  fnin 
""~" '"   Chriatmaa,  and   to  employ  thM 
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arbonne  (a.d.  589)  ei 
ig  by  suggesting  that  a  cleric,  obftinstelr  llli- 
!i>te,  had  no  right  to  his  share  of  the  rcIf- 
astiol  revenues,  and  should  be  sent  to  ■ 
lonastery,  since  he  could  not  edify  the  pe<-i>le 
{Can.  10). 

We  (ind  much  the  same  itale  of  thin^  ia 
Spain.  The  Fourth  Council  of  Toledo  (amtA.i). 
630)  describes  ignorance  as  the  "  mother  of  all 
other  errors,"  and  order*  that  a  bishop  when  he 
ordained  a  parish  priest,  should  give  b.m  si 
0  use  (OuWHS  25,  36).  It  i>  implied 
that  he  would  be  nble  to  read  this. 

Re^]ieeting  the  Eaatem  Church  our  infoiBa' 
la  is  much    less  precis*.       Ju.-<tinian   (.Vvwtf 
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▼*«  c  5)  forbad  the  advancing  to  any  grade  of 
the  ministry  those  who  were  unable  to  read. 
Dnring  great  part  of  the  8th  century  the  Ico- 
noclastic controversy  was  raging,  and  destroyed 
almost  entirely,  says  Balsiimon,  the  habit  of 
study  among  the  Catholics.  Therefore  the 
Seventh  General  Council  at  Nicaea,  in  A.D.  787 
ordered  in  its  2nd  canon  that  no  bishop  should 
be  consecrated  who  could  not  repeat  the  psalter ; 
and  who  was  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
gospels,  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  whole 
scriptures,  and  the  canons :  a  very  considerable 
requirement  for  the  time. 

With  the  accession  of  Charlemagne  a  move- 
ment upwards  began.  In  many  capitularies 
of  that  sovereign,  stringent  regulations  against 
ignorance  in  the  clergy  were  laid  down  (for 
details  see  ThomaMin,  p.  ii.  lib.  i.  cc  90,  96 
passim).  These  details,  by  the  moderation  of 
the  standard  set  up,  serve  to  show  the  existing 
lack  of  knowledge.  Even  these  it  was  impos- 
sible to  enforce  with  any  strictness.  Lupus, 
Abbot  of  Ferrara,  writing  during  this  reign  to 
Hincmar,  apologises  for  a  bishop,  who  was  un- 
able to  teach  his  flock  otherwise  than  by  his 
good  example,  because  of  his  ignorance.  And 
Agobard,  in  a  letter  to  Bernard  of  Vienne, 
concludes  that  ignorance  in  parish  priests  would 
do  even  more  harm  than  an  evil  life.  Charle- 
magne himself,  lamenting  this  prevailing  igno- 
rance, writes  to  Alcuin :  "  Oh,  that  I  had  twelve 
clerks  as  learned  and  as  perfectly  taught  in  all 
wisdom,  as  Jerome  and  Augustine  were  I  **  Al- 
cuin's  reply  is  worth  recording:  "The  Creator 
of  heaven  and  earth  had  only  two  such,  and  you 
wish  to  have  twelve ! "  The  complaint  of  the 
English  Alfred,  reported  by  Asser,i8  well  known, 
that  "  from  the  Humber  to  the  Thames  there 
were  very  few  priests  who  understood  the  liturgy 
in  their  mother  tongue,  or  who  could  translate 
the  easiest  piece  of  I^tin ;  and  that  from  the 
Thames  to  the  Mca,  the  ecclesiastics  were  still 
more  ignorant"  {De  Reh.  Oest.  Alfred,  apud 
Camden,  Aiujlica^  p.  25).  We  must  not  suppose, 
however,  that  there  were  no  exceptions.  Be«{e, 
Alcuin,  John  Scotus  Erigena,  and  Hincmar,  are 
prouts  to  the  contrary.  But  this  sudden  blaze 
of  learning  was  a  good  deal  adventitious,  rested  on 
the  personal  influence  of  Charlemagne,  and  died 
out  again  after  his  decease  (Muratori,  AntipU' 
tatea ;  Thoroassin,  Vetus  et  Nova  Keel,  Disciplina, 
Pars  II.  lib.  i. ;  Maitland,  Dark  Ayes),    [S.  J.  £.] 

ILLUMINATION.    [Miniature.] 

ILLYRIAN  COUNCIL  {lllyricwn  or  fllyt-i- 
cimum  Concilium  according  to  Cave).  Held  in 
Illyria,  but  it  is  not  agreed  in  what  year:  Pagi 
conlending  for  A.D.  373,  others  for  375,  Cave  for 
'Mi'f  and  older  authorities  for  365.  Pagi  says 
it  had  been  preceded  by  the  second  (he  should 
have  said  I'nther  the  third)  of  the  Roman  councils 
under  pope  Damasus,  in  conformity  with  whose 
letter  to  the  bishops  of  Illyria,  a  letter,  asserting 
the  conxubstantiality  of  the  three  Persons  in 
the  Trinity,  was  now  addressed  by  them  to  the 
bishopH  of  Asia  Minor.  This  view  is  at  least 
countenanced  by  the  letters  themselves;  and  it 
must  be  a]lowe«i  that  the  letter  of  Valeutinian, 
Valens,  and  (iratian  to  the  bishops  of  Asia  Minor 
expn^sses  the  declamtiiin  of  the  Illyrian  bishops 
ou  this  occaiiiun  (Mansi,  iii.  380-94 ;  and  455-6tf. 
Conip.  Human  CournHlSf  19). 
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Three  more  councils  are  given  under  this 
heading.  1.  A.D.  415,  according  to  Sir  H.  Nicolas 
{ChroH,  of  Hist.  217),  at  which  Peregrine  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Patras.  • 

2.  A.D.  515,  according  to  Mansi  (Sir  H.  Nicolas 
A.D.  516,  as  Jllyriense)  when  the  bishop  of  Thessa- 
lonica  having  joined  Timothy  of  Constantinople, 
forty  bishops,  whose  metropolitan  he  was,  re- 
nounced his  communion,  and  declared  for  com- 
municating with  pope  Hormisdas  (Mansi,  viii. 
538). 

3.  A.D.  550,  according  to  Mansi,  in  defence  of 
the  three  chapters  (ix.  147).  [£.  S.  Ff.] 

IMAGES.  .From  the  time  of  the  Macca- 
bees the  secon  commandment  was  generally 
understood  by  the  Jews  to  forbid  not  only  ths 
worship  of  the  likeness  of  any  living  thing,  but 
even  the  making  of  it.  It  is  probable  that  they 
were  led  to  this  view  by  their  abhorrence  of  ths 
acts  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  his  agents. 
Among  other  outrages  these  had  set  up  "  chapels 
of  idols  "  in  the  cities  of  Judah  (I  Mace  i.  47), 
and  even  *'  sought  to  paint  the  likeness  of  their 
images  "  in  the  book  of  the  law  {Ibid.  iii.  48). 
Hence  Josephus  (Antiq,  viii.  c.  7,  §  5)  condemns 
Solomon  for  making  the  twelve  oxen  on  which 
the  molten  sea  was  set  in  the  temple  (1  Kings 
vii.  25;  comp.  29),  and  the  lions  that  were 
about  his  throne  {Ibid.  c.  x.  19,  20),  though  no 
degree  of  reverence  was  paid  to  either  of  them. 
In  the  days  of  Herod  the  Great  a  sedition  was 
nearly  caused  in  Jerusalem  by  his  exhibition  of 
trophies,  such  as  the  Romans  display  after  their 
victories,  the  Jews  supposing  that  the  armour 
was  put  on  the  efiigy  of  a  man.  They  declared 
that  they  would  never  '*  endure  images  of  men 
in  the  city,  for  it  was  not  their  country's 
custom  "  (Jos.  ArUiq,  xv.  c.  8,  §§  1,  2).  In  the 
same  spirit  a  band  of  zealots  destroyed  a  golden 
eagle  which  Herod  had  put  over  the  great  gate 
of  the  temple  (De  Bello  Jud,  i.  c.  33,  §§  2,  3). 
When  Vitellius  was  marching  through  Judaea 
to  meet  Aretas,  the  inhabitants  entreated  him 
to  take  another  route  on  account  of  the  figures 
which  they  observed  on  his  standards  {Antiq, 
xviii.  c.  6,  §  3).  Origen,  a.d.  230,  even  asserts 
of  the  Jews  in  general  that  "there  was  no 
maker  of  images  among  their  citizens ;  neither 
painter  nor  sculptor  was  in  their  state"  (C. 
Cels.  iv.  §  31). 

It  appears,  then,  that  most  of  the  Jewish  con- 
verts would  enter  the  church  thoroughly  imbued 
with  a  dislike  to  all  images ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  many  of  the  heathen  would  be  similarly 
affected  towards  them  out  of  mere  horror  at  the 
idolatry  which  they  had  forsaken.  There  were 
some  also  of  the  latter  who,  even  before  their 
conversion,  were  prepared  by  the  higher  tradi- 
tions of  philosophy  to  renounce  the  use  of  images 
in  connection  with  religion.  Pythagoras,  we 
are  told,  forbade  his  disciples  to  "  wear  rings 
or  to  engrave  images  of  gods  on  them  **  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  v.  c.  5,  §  28).  Zeno,  the  founder 
of  the  Stoic  school,  maintained  that  men  "  ought 
not  to  make  temples  or  images**  (fhid.  c.  11, 
§77).  It  was  a  tradition  among  the  Romans 
that  Numa  hail  **  forbid<len  them  the  use  of  any 
image  of  God  in  the  likeness  of  man  or  in  the 
form  of  any  animal,  and  that  there  was  among 
them  previously  no  imag(>  «>f  God  either  painteil 
or  fictile  ;  but  that  for  the  tirst  170  years  whev 
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they  built  temples  and  set  up  chapels  they  made 
no  images  in  any  shape,  on  the  ground  that  it 
vras  an  unholy  thing  to  liken  the  better  to  the 
worse,  and  impossible  to  reach  God  otherwise 
than  with  the  mind"  (Plutarch  in  Ntanoy  c. 
viii.).  Varro,  in  a  passage  preserved  by  St. 
Augustine  {Civ,  Dei,  It.  c.  31),  also  affirms  that 
for  the  period  specified,  the  Romans  *'  worshipped 
the  gods  without  an  image  (simulachro)."  He 
thought  that  if  the  law  had  continued,  '^  the 
gods  would  have  been  more  purely  worshipped  ;*' 
and  after  referring  to  the  example  of  the  Jews, 
he  adds  that  **  they  who  first  set  up  images  of 
the  gods  for  the  people  relieved  their  states 
(civitatibus,  but  probably  cit7t5tu,  their  fellow- 
citizens),  from  a  fear,  and  involved  them  in  an 
error  "  (0pp.  Varr.  Fragmentay  p.  46 ;  Amstel. 
1623). 

II.  That  many  of  the  early  Christians  adopted 
the  Jewish  interpretation  of  the  second  com- 
mandment is  evident.  Tertullian,  a.d.  192,  even 
thought  it  wrong  to  make  such  masks  as  actors 
wore ;  for,  if  God  forbade  the  likeness  of  any 
thing.  ""  how  much  more  of  His  own  image  ? 
{De  Sped.  c.  23).  He  thought  painting  a  sin  in 
Hermogenes  {Adv,  Hem,  c.  1);  and  he  teaches 
that  "  the  law  of  God,  in  order  to  eradicate  the 
material  of  idolatry,  proclaims,  Thxm  shalt  not 
rnahe  an  idol;  adding  also.  Nor  the  likeness  of 
any  thing  .  .  .  Over  the  whole  world  hath  it 
forbidden  such  arts  to  the  servants  of  God  "  {De 
fdo/olatr.  c.  iv.).  Clemens  Alex.,  A.D.  192,  appears 
to  hold  the  same  rigid  view :  "  It  has  been 
manifestly  forbidden  us  to  practise  deceptive 
art;  for,  saith  the  prophet,  Thou  shalt  not 
make  the  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven 
or  in  the  earth  below."  {Protrept.  c.  iv.  §  62.) 
Origen  says  that  painting  and  sculpture  were 
disaUowed  among  the  Jews,  lest  the  effect  on 
senseless  men  should  be  to  '*draw  the  eyes  of 
the  soul  off  God  on  to  the  earth  "  (C  Cels.  iv. 
§  31) ;  a  reason,  which,  if  valid,  ought  to  debar 
Christians  from  the  exercise  of  them  also. 

III.  ^U  held  that  representations  of  God,  even 
of  the  Second  Person  as  man,  were  unlawful. 
Thu>  Clemens  Al. :  '*  It  were  ridiculous,  as  the 
philosophers  themselves  say,  for  man,  who  is  the 
toy  of  God  (Plato,  de  Lcgibus,  vii.  §  10)  to  make 
God,  and  for  God  to  be  made  of  sportive  art," 
&c.  {Strom,  vii.  c.  5,  §  28).  Origen:  "The 
statues  and  ornaments  that  become  God  are  not 
made  by  handicraft  artisans,  but  are  those 
wrought  by  the  word  of  God  and  formed  within 
us,  the  virtues  (to  wit)  which  are  imitations  of 
the  first-born  of  every  creature  "  (  C.  Cels.  viii. 
§  17).  Minutius  Felix,  a.d.  220:  "What 
image  should  I  make  of  God,  when,  if  you  think 
aright,  man  is  himself  the  image  of  God  "  (  Octav. 
c.  9).  I^ctantius,  A.D.  303  :  "  An  image  of  God, 
whose  spirit  and  power  being  diffused  every- 
where, can  from  nowhere  be  absent,  must  be 
always  superfluous  "  {fnstit.  ii.  c.  2 ;  see  also  the 
Epit.  c.  25).  Arnobius,  A.D.  303,  after  ridicu- 
ling the  images  of  the  heathen,  says,  "  So  far 
are  we  from  attributing  corporeal  features  to 
God,  that  we  even  fear  to  ascribe  to  so  great  a 
Ix^ing  the  ornaments  of  minds,  and  the  virtues 
themselves  in  which  excellence  has  been  hardly 
ascribed  to  a  few.  For  who  would  say  that  God 
was  brave,  constant,"  &c.  {Adv.  Gent.  iii.). 
Eusebins,  the  historian,  in  a  letter  to  Constan- 
Ua  Augusta  (the  daughter  of  Constantine  and 


wife  of  Caesar  Gallos),  who  died  in  354 :  *"  Siicc 
thou  hast  written  about  some  image,  it  secos  d 
Christ,  wishing  the  said  image  to  be  sent  to  thee 
by  us,  what,  and  ot'  what  kind,  is  this  inafi 
which  thou  callest  that  of  Christ  ?  .  .  .  Has  tU> 
Scripture  alone  escaped  thee,  in  which  God  by 
law  forbids  to  make  the  likeness  <  f  any  thing  ia 
heaven,  or  on  the  earth  beneath  ?     Hast  tboa 
ever  seen  such  a  thing  in  a  charch  thyselCor 
heard  of  it  from  another  ?    Have  not  such  thia;^ 
been  banished  throughout  the  whole  world,  and 
driven  far  off*  out  *of  the  churches ;  and  has  it 
been  proclaimed  to  us  alone  among  all  men  that 
it  is  not  lawful  to  do  such  a  thing  ?  **    {Epixt. 
put  together  from  fragments  by  Boivia,  in  note 
to  Niceph.  Gregoras;  Hist.  Byzctnt.  torn.  iL  p. 
130,  ed.  Bonn).    Eusebius  proceeds  to  say  he  had 
taken  from  a  woman  two  pictures  of  penooi 
dressed  like  philosophers,  which  she  called  p(«- 
traits  of  Christ  and  St.  Paul,  *'  lest,"  he  adds 
**  we  should  seem  to  carry  our  God  about  ia  a 
representation  like  idolaters.'*      St.   Augustiae 
writing  in  393 :  "  It  is  not  to  be  thought  that 
God  the  Father  is  circumscribed  by  human  form 
...  It  is  unlawful  to  set  up  such  an  image  to 
God  in  a  Christian  temple.     Aluch  more  is  it 
wicked  to  set  it   up  in   the   heart  where  the 
temple  of  God  truly  is  "  {De  Fide  et  Sywhoh, 
c.  7 ;  comp.  th  Ps.  cxiii. ;  Enanr.  Serm.  ii.  §  1, 
&c.).     Asterius  of  Amasea,  A.D.  401 :  "  Do  act 
depict  Christ.     For  the  one  humiliation  of  th« 
Incarnation  sufficeth  Him,  which   He  took  oi 
Himself  by  choice  for  our  sake.     But  bear  aoJ 
carry  about  the  incorporeal  Word  mentally,  ii 
thy  soul "  {Horn,  in  Div.  et  Lazar.  Auctar.  Grate 
Conibef.  torn.  exeg.  col.  5).     A  writer  quoted  sa 
Epiphanius  Cyprius  (the  famous  bishop  of  Cl«' 
stantia)  by   the  council    of   Constantinople  in 
754 :  "  Remember,  dear  children,  not  to  brint 
images  into  churches,  nor  into  the  cemeteries  «.t 
the  saints ;   but  have  God  ever  in  your  heartr 
through  remembrance  of  Him  ;  nor  indeed  into  x 
common  house  "  (Act.  vi.  Cone  Sic.  ii.).    Even  is 
the  8th  century  there  were  no  representations  of 
God  the  Father,  but  unhappily  not  always  fivia 
principle.     "  Why,"  says  Gregorj  II.  in  726,  *•  df 
we  not  represent  and  paint  the  Father  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?     Because  we  do  not  kno* 
what  He  is,  and  it  is  impossible  to  represent  uti 
paint  the  nature  of  God.     But  if  we  had  f^a 
and  known  Him,  as  we  have  His  Son,  then  should 
we  have  been  able  to  represent  and  paint  Hid 
also,  that  you  might  call  His  image  too  an  idol " 
{Fp.  T.  ad  Leon.  Labb.  Cone.  tom.  vii.  col.  loV 
John  Damascene  in  the  East  at  the  same  period, 
A.D.  728,  who  is  equally  vehement  on  the  genenu 
question,  says  to  the  same  effect :  '^  We  shouU 
indeed  be  in  error  if  we  made  an  image  of  the 
invisible  God  "  {Orat.  de  Sticris  Imag.  ii.  §  o). 

After  the  period  in  which  all  {tainting  w.i^ 
condemneil,  it  is  not  so  common  to  find  (las^ag«^. 
which  forbid  pictures  of  saints,  or  deny  that  the 
church  used  them.  There  are  such,  hnwever: 
although,  as  we  shall  see,  such  picture:^  wen 
then  looked  on  onlv  as  lessons  in  history.  K>^r 
example,  St.  John  Chrysostom,  a.d.  398 :  **  We 
enjoy  the  presence  of  the  saints  thn^ugh  th^ir 
writings,  having  images  not  of  their  bmiies  but 
of  their  souls.  For  the  things  said  by  them  are 
images  of  their  souls  **(Act.  vi.  C(mc.  Sic.  ii. :  siiu. 
Amphiiochius  of  Iconium,  i&mI).  An  author  whom 
the  council  of  Constantinople  already  mentii>B*«i| 
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«ites  uder  the  name  of  Theodotus  of  Ancvra : 
*  CoBoeniing  them  he  teaches  thus,  that  we  have 
not  been  taught  by  tradition  to  form  the  like- 
nesses of  the  saints  in  images  out  of  material 
c«(lours ;  but  we  have  learnt,  through  those 
things  which  are  written  of  them,  to  copy  their 
virtues,  which  are,  as  it  were,  living  images  of 
them  "  (I^bb.  Cone.  torn.  vii.  col.  492). 

IV.  There  was  a  consensus  against  the  voonhip 
of  images,  in  every  .-lense  of  the  words  wpoaK6yriais 
and  adoratio.  At  Hrst  this  extended  to  material 
repr^tentations  of  the  cross.  *'  We  neither  wor- 
ship crosses,*'  says  Minutius,  **  nor  wish  to  do 
so**  {Octav.  c  9).  With  regard  to  images  of  our 
Lord  and  the  saints,  the  evidence  is  ample.  Thus 
Irenacus,  A.D.  167,  condemns  the  error  of  some 
Gnostics,  who  crowned  images  painted  in  colours, 
and  of  other  materials,  which  they  asserted  to 
be  likenesses  of  our  Lord  (^Adv.  naer.  i.  c.  25, 
§  6).  Epiphanius  who  repeats  this  {Haer.  xxvii. 
I  6)  says  that  some  of  the  images  were  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  that  they  **8et  them  up  and 
worshipped  them.*'  (See  also  Aug.  De  Haer.  n. 
7.)  Origen  :  *•*■  We  do  not  honour  statues,  that 
as  far  as  in  us  lies  we  may  avoid  falling  into  the 
notion  that  the  statues  are  other  gods  "  (C  Cel$. 
vii.  §  66).  The  council  of  Eliberis,  about  the 
year  305,  decreed  **  that  pictures  ought  not  to 
be  in  a  church,  lest  that  which  is  worshipped 
and  adored  be  painted  on  walls  *'  (Can.  xxxvi.). 
St.  Augustine :  **  Who  worships  an  image  (simu- 
lachrum)  or  prays  looking  on  it,  that  is  nut  so 
affected  as  to  fancy  that  he  is  heard  by  it,  as  to 
hofw  that  what  he  desires  is  granted  him  by 
it  ?  .  .  .  Against  this  affection,  by  which  human 
and  carnal  weakness  can  be  easily  ensnared,  the 
Scripture  of  Goil  sings  [as  a  nurse  waking 
infants]  things  very  familiar,  by  which  to  stir 
memory,  and  to  rouse,  as  it  were,  the  minds  of 
men  asleep  in  custom  of  their  bodies.  The 
images  of  the  heathen,  it  says,  arc  silver  and 
gold"  {Enarr.  in  Pa.  cxiii.  Serin,  ii.  §  5).  Else- 
where, when  he  dwells  on  the  feeling  excited  by 
images,  he  speaks  also  of  its  cuntagious  nature  : 
*■*'  Who  doubts  the  idols  being  destitute  of  all 
wnse  ?  Yet  when  they  are  set  in  their  places, 
exalted  for  honour,  so  that  they  may  be  atten- 
tively regarded  by  those  who  pray  and  sacrifice, 
then  through  the  very  res«*mbl'»nee  of  living 
limlis  and  senses,  though  senseless  and  lifeless 
themselves,  they  affect  weak  minds,  so  that  they 
seem  to  live  and  breathe ;  especially  when  there 
is  l>esides  the  veneration  of  a  multitude,  by 
'vhom  a  worship  so  great  is  paid  to  them  *'  {Ad 
D'tyr.  Ep.  cii.  quaest.  3,  §  18).  It  is  undeni- 
able that  the  objection  here  urged  is  as  appli- 
rable  to  the  image  of  a  Christian  saint  as  to 
that  of  a  heathen  god.  Other  testimonies  will 
occur  in  the  following  sections. 

V.  The  figures  first  used  among  Christians  in 
any  reference  to  their  faith  were  merely  symbo- 
liciil.  The  earliest  was  the  momentary  sign  of 
the  cross  made  by  the  hand.  **  At  every  journey 
ani  movement,**  says  Tertullian,  **at  every 
coining  in  and  going  out,  at  the  putting  on  of 
our  clothes  and  shoes,  at  baths,  at  meals,  at 
lightin*^  of  candles,  at  going  to  bed,  at  sitting 
dou'n,  whatever  occu)»ation  employs  us,  we  wear 
our  forohead  with  the  sign  **  {l)€  Cor,  Mil.  c. 
iii. ;  com]>are  Ad  Uxor.  ii.  5;  S.  Cyrill.  Hier. 
CiU.  iv.  r.  10  :  xiii.  cc.  II,  18,  and  others).  Th« 
'irst  ]»rrmanent  representation  of  the   croas  is 


probably  that  set  up  at  Rome  beside  the  statue 
of  Constantine  after  the  defeat  of  Maxentins  in 
312  (Enseb.  Hist.  Ecd,  ix.  9) ;  but  Ensebins  tells 
us  also  that  *'  the  symbol  of  the  salutary  passion 
composed  of  various  and  precious  stones  was  set 
up  "  by  Constantine  in  a  room  in  his  palace  {De 
Vit.  Corkst.  iii.  49).  The  same  prince  had  the 
arms  of  his  soldiers  marked  with  a  cross  (Sozom. 
Hist.  Eod.  i.  8).  Julian  the  emperor,  a.d.  361, 
says  to  Christians  in  reproach :  **  Ye  worship 
the  wood  of  the  cross,  making  shadowy  figures 
of  it  on  the  forehead,  and  painting  it  at  the 
entrance  of  your  houses."  St.  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria in  his  reply  justifies  the  practice  of  paint- 
ing **  the  sign  of  the  precious  cross  "  (Lib.  VI.  ad 
calc.  0pp.  Jul.  194).  From  St.  Jerome  we  learn 
that  the  sign  of  the  cross  was  made  in  the  4th 
century,  as  it  is  now,  in  witness  to  written 
documents  {Comm.  m  Etek.  ix.  4).  St.  Chry- 
sostom  :  **  This  shines  at  the  sacred  table,  at  the 
ordination  of  priests,  and  again  with  the  body  of 
Christ  at  the  mystic  supper.  It  may  be  seen 
everywhere  displayed,  in  houses,  in  market- 
places, in  deserts,  on  roads,  on  mountains,  in 
groves,  on  hills,  on  ships  and  islands  in  the  sea, 
on  beds,  on  dresses,  on  arms,  on  couches,**  &c. 
{Contra  Judae.  et  GentU.  §  9).  Severian,  A.D. 
401,  calls  the  cross  "  the  imjige  of  the  immortal 
king  '*  {Horn,  de  Cruce^  inter  0pp.  St.  Chrys.  ed. 
Saville,  v.  899).  Paulinus  of  Nola,  writing  in 
403,  si>eaks  of  '*  the  ensign  of  the  cross,*'  sur- 
mounted with  the  crown  of  thorns,  painted  on 
the  walls  of  his  churches  at  Nola  and  Fundi 
{Ep.  xxxii.  ad  Stiver.  §§  12-17).  Kilns,  a.d.  440, 
recommends  Olympiodorus,  who  was  about  to 
erect  a  martyrium,  to  "set  the  figure  of  a  single 
cross  in  the  sacrarium  on  the  east  of  the  most 
sacred  precincts ;  for  by  one  saving  cross  is  man- 
kind completely  saved  "  (Ep.  iv.  61). 

Tertullian  is  the  first  witness  to  the  use  oi 
other  symbolical  figures :  "  We  may  begin  from 
the  parables  in  which  is  the  lost  sheep  sought 
by  its  owner,  and  brought  home  on  his  shoulders. 
i>?t  the  very  pictures  of  your  chalices  stand  forth  " 
(as  witnesses).  "The  Good  Shepherd  whom 
thou  paintest  on  the  chalice  '*  (De  Pudic.  7, 10) 
Clemens  Alex.  (Paedag.  iii.  11,  §59)  mentions 
several  devices  which  he  considered  permissible 
on  seals.  [Gkms,  p.  712.]  "Sjrmbols  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  **  were  placed  by  Constantine  in  the 
fora  of  Constantinople  (Euseb.  Vita  Comt.  iii. 
49).  A  mosaic  in  the  church  built  by  Paulinus 
at  Nola  represented  Christ  by  a  lamb,  the  Spirit 
by  a  dove,  while  "the  voice  of  the  Father 
thunders  from  the  sky**  ("This  is  My  beloved 
Son  "  [Matt.  iii.  17],  being  probably  in  letters). 
The  AposTLra  [p.  107]  were  figured  by  twelve 
doves  round  a  cross,  and  the  church  was  seen 
set  on  a  rock  from  which  issued  four  streams, 
the  doctrines  of  the  four  Evangelists  {Ep.  Pau- 
lini  xxxii.  §  10).  At  Fundi  the  picture  of  a 
shepherd  separating  the  goats  from  the  sheep 
suggested  the  Day  of  Judgment  {Ibid.  §  17). 

VI.  (1)  When  religious  art  advanced  from 
symbolism  to  portraiture,  its  works  of  the  new 
type  were  at  first,  perhaps  in  every  instance, 
partly  historiuil  and  partly  ideal.  There  was, 
for  example,  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Priscilla  at 
Rome,  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  accom- 
panied by  the  figure  of  a  man,  whose  dress  and 
action  (he  is  pointing  to  a  star)  are  so  clearly 
sug<^estive  of  a  symbolical  meaning  that  he  it 
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^apposed  by  Do  Rassi  to  represent  the  prophets 
who  foretold  the  coming  of  Christ  (Marriott's 
Vestiarimn  Christianwn,  p.  234,  and  pi.  x.).  Other 
pictures  belonging  to  this  period  of  transition, 
being  apparently  of  the  6th  century,  show  our 
Lord  blessing  a  child,  or  raising  Lazarus,  but 
with  "  the  rod  of  His  power  "  (Ps.  ex.  2)  in  His 
hand  (Aringhi,  Boma  Subterr.  ii.  33,  37,  &c. ; 
De  Rossi,  Homa  Soterr,  ii.  tav.  14, 24).  In  one  of 
th«  same  class  and  probably  of  the  same  age,  our 
Lord  appears  with  an  open  book  in  His  hand, 
and  an  Apostle  and  rolls  of  writing  on  either 
side  (Aringhi,  ii.  91 ;  Marriott,  pi.  xii.).  The 
rolls  eridently  represent  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments ;  and  the  Apostles  are  probably  St.  Peter, 
the  great  converter  of  the  Jews,  and  St.  Paul, 
whose  chief  mission  was  to  the  Gentiles.  The 
thought  conveyed  is  that  Christ  is  the  great 
teacher.  He  **  opened  the  Scriptures  '*  to  the 
Apostles,  that  they  might  instruct  the  world. 
Works  of  this  twofold  character  are  frequent 
after  the  strictly  historical  treatment  of  religious 
subjects  had  quite  established  itself.  See  ex- 
amples in  Aringhi,  ii.  83,  88,  129,  &c 

(2)  We  come  now  to  pictorial  images,  which 
were,  so  far  as  appears,  of  a  purely  historical 
character.  St.  Augustine  writing  about  the  year 
400,  says  of  some  misbelievers  who  had  forged 
epistles  as  from  our  Lord  to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
that  he  supposed  those  Apostles  **  occurred  to 
them  because  they  saw  them  painted  together 
with  Him  in  many  places  "  (De  Consensu  Evang. 
i.  x.  n.  16).  He  speaks  also  of  the  offering  of  Isaac 
as  a  '*  noble  deed  sung  by  so  many  tongues, 
painted  in  so  many  places  *  (C  Faust,  xxii.  73). 
A  painting  on  this  subject  is  described  by  St. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa :  "  I  have  often  seen  the  image 
of  his  suffering  in  a  picture,  and  passed  the  sight 
not  without  tears,  so  vividly  did  the  art  of  the 
painter  bring  the  story  before  the  eyes  "  (De 
Deit,  FU.  et  Sp.  Oral. ;  comp"**  Greg.  II.,  Ep, 
I.  ad  Leon.  Labb.  Cone,  vii.  a.^  it  was  a 
favourite  subject,  because  it  symbolised  the 
death  of  Christ,  which  as  yet  men  did  not 
venture  to  represent  directly.  St.  Gregory  tells 
us  also  that  the  martyrdom  of  Theodore  in  all 
its  circumstances  was  depicted  on  the  walls  of  a 
church  built  to  his  memory  (Encom,  TheodorC). 
The  people  of  Antioch  in  the  time  of  St.  Chry- 
sostom  had  the  figure  of  St.  Meletius  "in  the 
besils  of  rings,  on  stamps,  on  bowls,  on  the  walls 
of  chambers,  and  everywhere  "  (Chrysost.  in  St. 
Mekt.  §  1).  Paulinus,  in  a  poem  written  about 
the  year  402,  describes  several  scenes  from  the 
Old  Testament,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  painted 
in  his  church  at  Nola.  He  owns  that  it  was  an 
unusual  thing  (raro  more,  line  544),  and  explains 
his  reason  for  it  at  length.  It  was  an  experi- 
ment by  which  he  hoped  to  interest  and  instruct 
the  rude  converts  of  that  neighbourhood,  and 
especially  to  keep  them  from  the  excesses  which 
prevailed  among  them,  when  they  assembled  in 
gr^at  numbers  on  the  festivals  (Poema  xxvii. 
De  S.  Fel.  Xat.  carm.  9).  Pictures  of  Paulinus 
himself  and  St.  Martin  had  been  placed  by  Sul- 
picius  Severus  in  the  ba[>ti;>tery  of  his  church 
at  Primuliac,  near  Beziers.  Paulinus,  hearing 
of  this,  sent  him  some  verses  to  be  set  over  them, 
ID  which  he  describes  St.  Martin  as  an  example  of 
holiness  to  the  newly  baptized,  and  himself  of 
penitence  {Ep.  xxxii.  §§  2,  3).  From  Astcrius 
vo  Itarn  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  w\\- 
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tnry  some  persons  had  subjects  ttom  tlie  Het 
Testament,  as    Christ    and    the    Aportlet  ad 
miracles  wrought  by  them,  embroidered  €■  thw 
dress,  a  practice  which    he  atrongly  oondcmf 
(J)e  Dw.  et  Imz.  u.  s.).     The  same  writer  d^ 
scribes  at  length  the  martyrdoin  of  St.  EopbcBua 
as  painted  in  a  church  (u.  «.  col.  207).     Pnid«>- 
I  tins,  A.D.  405,  saw  in  the  Foram  ComcliaBSD 
at  Rome  a  picture  of  the  mart  jrdom  of  St.  CW> 
sianus,  a  schoolmaster,  whom  his  pupils  at  the 
command  of  the  heathen  magistrate  had  stabbed 
to  death  with  their  styli  (De  Coronis,  Hynn.  ix. 
9).     He  also  describes  a  picture  on  the  tomb  of 
Hippolytus,  in  which  that  martyr  was  repK- 
sentsd  being  torn   asunder  by   horses  (Ibid.  x. 
126).     Heraclides  of  Nyssa,  A.D.  440,  wrote  two 
epistles  against  the  Messalianitea,  in  the  latter 
of  which  was  a  ^*  testimony  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  venerable  images  '*  (^tKirt^Wj  the  Greek  paiat 
ings)  (Photius,  Biblioth.  cod.  L).     We  have  reutw 
to  think  that  the  custom  of  placing  in  dinrck* 
the  portraits,  either  painted,  or  in  mosaic,  of  tin 
patriarchs  or  other  eminent  men,  was  beoomi&f 
common  about   this   time.     St.    Nilos  advised 
Olympiodorus  **to  fill   the  holy  temple  on  all 
sides  with  stories  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment by  the  hand  of  the  finest  painter,  tktt 
those  who  did  not  know  letters  and  were  uA 
able  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  might  1^  ow- 
templating  the  picture  be  reminded  of  the  virtat 
of  those  who  served  God  truly,"  &e,  (EpisL  it. 
61).     An  author  in  Suidos,  supposed  to  be  IfaJ- 
chus,  A.D.  496,  says  that  in  a   chnrch  at  Cos- 
stantinople  there  was  a  mosaic,  put  np  in  Ikt 
lifetime  of  Gennadius  (a.d.  458  to  47 IX  in  which 
that  patriarch  and  Acacins,  who  became  his  sac- 
cessor,  were  represented  with  oar  Lord  betwcei 
them,  and  that  the  clergy  set  op  pictures  «i 
Acacius  in  the  oratories  (Suidas  in  Aoadmy  I 
76).     We  find  incidentally  that  the  partisaa*  flf 
Macedonius  had  portraits  of  him  in  their  chardMs 
(Theodorus  Lector,  Excerpt,  ii.).     Eragrins,  A.n. 
594,  mentions   a   picture  on    the   <%iling  of  a 
church   at  .\pamia,   representing   a  miracle  of 
which   he    had    himself  been   witness  when  at 
school   there  (Hist.  Eod,  iv.  26).     Gr^ory  «f 
Tours,  his  contemporary,  mentions  pictures  (lexv 
nicae)  of  the  apostles  and  other  saints,  whick 
were  in  an  oratory  at  Arvema  ( Vitae  PP.  xiL 
§  2).     When  Augustine  and  his  companions  bad 
their  first  inteniew  with  Ethelbert  in  597,  thej 
came  **  bearing  a  silver  cross  for  banner,  and  as 
image  of  the   Lord  the   Saviour   painted  on  a 
board  "  (Bede,  Iftst.  Eod.  i.  25).     But  the  «ir- 
liest  authentic  account  of  pictures  in  an  English 
chnrch  occurs  in  Bede*s  life  of  Benedict  Bisoop, 
his  first  abbot,  who,  in   648,    "brought  fion 
Rome  paintings  of  sacred  images,  to  wit,  o{  the 
blessed  Mary  and  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  btrsid<» 
representations  of  the  Gospel  history,  and  of  th« 
visions  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  placvd 
them  in  his  church  ;  so  that  all  who  enten^  the 
church,  even  those  ignorant  of  letters,  whitber> 
soever  they  turned  their  eyes,  might  contemplate 
the  ever-lovely  a^untenance  of  Christ,  and  oi'  his 
saints,  though    in  an   image ;    or  might   mor; 
heedful ly  call  to  mind  the  grace  of  the  Lord'* 
lucaruation"  (Hagiotjr,  sect.  i.).     In  685  (A«t 
720)   he    brought    other   pictures   from    Rome, 
many  of  saints  and  Gospel  subjects,  as  before; 
hilt  some  also  iliu>tr.itiiig   the   rel.ition  of  the 
Now  Tcitiment  to  the  Old,  as  Isaac  bearing  t* 
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wood  beside  Christ  bearing  His  cross,  the  brazen 
•Arpent  on  the  pole  by  Christ  on  the  cross.  Pic- 
tures of  this  character  probably  abounded  in 
Rome  at  this  time ;  for  a  great  number  are  men- 
tioned as  to  be  seen  there  by  Gregory  II.  in  his 
first  reply  to  Leo  the  emperor,  a.d.  726  (I^bb. 
Cunc.  rii.  16). 

VII.  Scarcely  had  portraits  of  holy  persons 
become  common,  before  pictures  of  fabulous 
origin  were  brought  forward,  and  superstitious 
notions  and  practices  began  to  abound.  For 
example,  Theodoret  had  heard  that  the  Romans 
held  Symeon  the  Stylite  in  snch  esteem,  as  to 
"fret  up  small  portraits  of  him  in  all  the  en- 
trances of  their  workshops,  deriving  thence  pro- 
tection and  safety  for  themselves  **  {ffist.  Rdi- 
gios^i,  c.  xxri.).  Theodorus  Lector  reports  that 
budocia,  the  Augusta,  sent  to  Pulcheria  (about 
A.D.  456)  a  "likeness  of  the  mother  of  God 
which  the  Apostle  Luke  painted  "  (ExcerpiOj  i. 
prope  init.).  The  same  writer  relates  that  a 
painter  of  Constantinople  in  the  time  of  Gen- 
nadius,  had  "dared  to  paint  the  Saviour  as 
ZeuB.**  For  this  his  arm  withered,  but  was 
restored  at  the  prayer  of  the  patriarch.  The 
historian  odds  that  "  the  other  representation 
of  the  Saviour,  with  curling  short  hair,  is  the 
more  correct  "  {Ibid,  i.  554).  When  Edessa  was 
besieged  by  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  about  544, 
the  mound  erected  by  him  i^ainst  the  walls 
was,  according  to  Evagrius  {Hiit.  Ecci.  iv.  27), 
destroyed  by  nre,  the  heat  and  power  of  which 
bad  been  miraculously  intensified  by  water  that 
had  been  sprinkled  over  a  picture  of  Christ 
("the  God-made  image  which  the  hand  of  man 
wrought  not "),  sent  by  himself  to  Abgarus  a 
former  king  of  that  city.  Evagrius  finished  his 
history  in  594.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Pro- 
copius  (De  Bello  Fersico,  ii.  27),  who  wrote  soon 
aiter  the  Persian  war,  and  from  whom  Evagrius 
took  the  rest  of  his  account,  does  not  mention 
the  miraculous  picture,  in  a  later  war  with 
Persia,  A.D.  590,  another  portrait  of  Christ,  said 
also  to  be  of  divine  origin,  accompanied  the 
Roman  army,  and  gave  courage  to  the  soldiers 
(Theophyl.  Simoc  HiMtorianun  ii.  3,  70,  ed. 
Bekker).  At  this  time  imagination  readily  con- 
nected miracles  with  the  icons  of  the  saints. 
Thus  both  Evagrius  and  Gregory  of  Tours  tell 
the  story  of  a  Jewish  boy  at  Constantinople, 
who,  having  with  others  of  his  age  partaken  of 
the  remains  of  the  Eucharist  according  to  the 
custom  there,  was  cast  by  his  enraged  father  into 
n  burning  furnace.  The  next  day  he  was  found 
in  it  uninjured.  Evagrius  (u.  s.  c  36)  merely 
Bars  that  he  declared  that  **  a  woman  clothed  in 
purple  **  had  appeared  to  him  and  saved  him ; 
but  in  the  version  of  Gregory  of  Tours  {Mirac, 
i.  10),  "  the  woman  seated  in  a  chair  and  carry- 
ing nn  infant  in  her  bosom,  who  waa  in  the 
bii^ilic,  where  he  received  the  bread  from  the 
table,  had  covered  him  with  her  mantle  that 
the  fire  might  not  devour  him."  Another  im- 
provement of  the  same  kind  in  a  miraculous 
story  should  be  mentioned  here.  Paul  us  Warne- 
fridi,  in  his  History  of  the  LimAcwds  (ii.  13),  re- 
lates how  the  bad  eyes  of  two  persons  were  healed 
tj  oil  from  "  a  lamp  set  to  give  light  **  near  the 
altur  of  St.  Martin,  in  a  church  at  Ravenna. 
When  this  story  is  told  in  France,  as  it  is  in 
9uttu!  of  the  mauuscript  copies  uf  Gref^ory  {Oe 
iJintc.    S,    Martini^    i.    15),    the    lamp    stands 
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*'  under  an  image  of  the  picture  of  the  blessed 
Martin."  Such  variations  appear  to  indiaite  the 
growth  of  a  feeling  which  ascribed  to  the  image 
a  part  of  the  supposed  powers  of  the  saint  him- 
self. Other  stories  told  by  Gregory  of  Tours  are 
of  a  picture  of  Christ,  which  was  said  to  have 
shed  blood,  when  maliciously  injured  by  a  Jew 
{Mirac  i.  22);  and  of  another  at  Narbonne, 
respecting  which  our  Lord  in  a  vision  exprested 
His  displeasure,  because  it  represented  Him  on 
the  cross,  not  fully  clothed,  but  **  girt  with  a 
linen "  only  (Ibid.  c.  23).  Such  stories  were 
quite  as  common  in  the  East,  e.g,  Leontius, 
bishop  of  Neapolis  in  Cyprus,  a.d.  590,  speaks 
of  the  flow  of  blood  from  images  as  of  frequent 
occurrence  {Apol,  in  Act.  iv.  Omc,  Nic.  ii.  Labb. 
vii.  240).  At  Constantinople  there  waa  a  pic- 
ture of  our  Lord  **  at  which  many  miracles  took 
place."  This  image  Gregory  II.,  writing  in  726, 
calls  without  any  qualification  ^  the  Saviour." 
When  the  emperor  Leo  ordered  it  to  be  de- 
stroyed, the  otficer  sent  to  execute  the  decree 
was  murdered  by  women,  whom  the  pope  de- 
scribes as  full  of  zeal,  and  honours  with  a  title 
(jiupo<p6pot)  which  antiquity  gave  to  those  holy 
women  who  ^*  prepared  spices  and  ointments 
wherewith  to  embalm  the  body  of  Christ  {Epist. 
ad  Leon.  A,  Labb.  Cone.  vii.  19).  The  murder  is 
equally  approved  by  the  Greek  author  of  the 
*  Life  of  Stephen  the  Younger '  (Analecta  Oraeoa 
Bened.  t.  i.  p.  415). 

It  is  evident  that  men  who  had  arrived  at 
this  stage  of  superstition  were  ripe  for  the  prac- 
tice of  direct  idolatry.  Serenus,  a  bishop  of 
Marseilles,  contemporary  with  Gregory  of  Tours, 
found  this  so  rife  among  his  people  that  he  had 
the  images  in  his  church  destroyed.  We  learn 
this  from  an  epistle  of  Gregory  I.,  who  concurred 
with  him  in  principle,  while  he  condemned  the 
deed :  **  It  hath  reached  our  ears  some  time  ago 
that  your  fraternity,  seeing  certain  worshippers 
of  images,  has  broken  and  cast  forth  the  said 
images  out  of  the  church.  And  indeed  wo  praise 
you  for  being  zealous  lest  aught  made  by  the 
hand  should  be  worshipped ;  but  we  think  that 
you  ought  not  to  have  broken  the  said  images. 
For  painting  is  used  in  churches,  that  they  who 
are  ignorant  of  letters  may  at  least  read  on  the 
walls  by  seeing  them  what  they  cannot  read 
in  books  "  {hpist.  viL  111).  **  It  is  one  thing  to 
adore  a  picture,  another  to  learn  by  the  story  of 
the  picture  what  ought  to  be  adored  ...  If  any 
one  wishes  to  make  images  by  no  means  forbid 
him ;  but  by  all  means  stop  the  worship  of 
images  "  {Epiat.  ad  etuuL  ix.  9).  in  both  these 
epistles  now  quoted  Gregory  teaches,  and  in  the 
second  at  great  length,  that  pictures  were  placed 
in  churches  **oniy  to  instruct  the  minds  of  the 
ignorant  "  (nan  ad  adorandu/n^  sed  ad  mstruendas 
tiAummodo  mentes  netdentiwn) ;  but  elsewhere  he 
indicates  another  use  which  experience  has  shown 
to  lead  rapidly  to  direct  worship :  **  We  do  not 
prostrate  ourselves  before  it  (*  the  image  of  our 
Sariour  *)  as  before  the  Godhead  ;  but  we  worship 
Him  whom  by  help  of  the  image  we  call  to  mind 
as  born,  as  suffering,  or  even  sitting  on  His 
throne.  And  while  the  picture  itself,  like  a 
writing,  brings  the  Son  of  God  to  our  memory, 
it  either  rejoices  our  mind  by  the  suggestion  of 
His  resur  "ection,  or  consoles  it  hy  His  passion  " 
(Ap.  ad  Secund.  vii.  54).  In  the  Greek  church, 
however,  we  find  the  worship  :f  pictures  already 
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avowed  and  defended;  as  by  Leontins,  above 
mentioned :  "  I,  worshipping  the  image  of  God, 
•io  not  worship  the  material  wood  and  coloors ; 
God  forbid  ;  but  laying  hold  of  the  lifeless  repre- 
sentation of  Christ,  1  seem  to  myself  to  lay  hold 
of  and  to  worship  Christ  through  it  **  {Apol.  in 
Act.  iv.  Cone.  Nic  ii.  Labb.  vii.  237).  He  com- 
pares this  worship  to  that  which  a  Jew  pays  to 
the  book  of  the  law  ;  but  as  he  dwells  much  on 
miracles  wrought  by  images,  and,  like  Gregory, 
on  the  emotions  which  the  sight  of  a  cross  or 
picture  ought  to  rnise  in  the  beholder,  it  is  clear 
that  in  practice  the  worship  of  them  was  very 
different  from  the  reverence  shewn  to  the  law. 
Indeed  it  is  very  probable  that  the  simple  i)lea 
of  instruction  for  the  ignorant,  however  just 
when  properly  applied,  was  soon  so  extended  as 
to  cover  practices  which  could  not  be  distin- 
guished from  idolatry.  For  as  Gieseler  notices 
(A'cc/.  Hist.  per.  i.  div.  i.  p.  i.  §  1)  the  only  reply 
to  the  complaint,  ^This  generation  has  made 
gods  of  the  images,*'  which  a  fanatical  image- 
worshipper  of  the  8th  century  could  ofier,  was 
that  by  which  Gregory  I.  had  defended  the 
merely  didactic  use  of  them ;  viz.,  "  You  must 
tench  the  unlearned  people"  {Orat  de  Imag. 
Adv.  Constantinum  Cabal,  c  13;  inter.  0pp.  3. 
Joann.  Axinasc.). 

VIII.  By  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century 
the  worship  of  images  had  become  such  a  scandal 
in  the  East  that  a  Mahometan  prince,  Izid,  or 
Jesid,  the  son  of  Omar,  thought  himself  justified 
in  interfering.  In  7 15  he  accordingly  commanded 
all  pictures  to  be  removed  from  the  churches  of 
his  dominion  (Theophanes,  Chronographia  ad  a.  m. 
6215).  A  little  later,  Leo  the  Isaurian,  who 
became  emperor  in  716,  made  his  hostility  to 
the  practice  known.  He  claimed  to  be  influenced 
by  a  horror  of  idolatry,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  other  motive.  His  sentiments  were  pro- 
bably well-known  from  the  first  (Theophan.  ad 
ann.  6217);  but  we  gather  from  the  testimony 
of  two  adversaries  (Greg.  II.  Kpist.  ad  Leon. 
Ijibb.  vii.  9  ;  Vita  Steph.  Jun.  u.  s.  p.  412)  that 
he  had  reigned  ten  years  before  he  ventured  on 
any  overt  act.  In  the  year  726  he  issued  a  de- 
claration against  the  worship  of  images,  but  did 
not  command  them  to  be  "  destroyed,  only  placed 
higher,  so  that  no  one  might  kiss  thcni,  and 
thus  brin^  discredit  on  that  which  was  other- 
wise  worthy  of  respect"  (lito  Steph.  u.  s.). 
However,  about  the  same  time  he  seems  lo  have 
ordered  the  image  already  mentioned,  to  which 
miracles  were  ascribed,  to  be  removed  from  a 
public  place  in  Const^tntinople.  He  also  wrote 
to  the  bishop  of  Home,  who  quotes  his  letter 
thus  :  **  Thou  sayest  that  the  images  occupy  the 
place  of  idols,  and  that  they  who  worship  them 
are  idolaters."  "Thou  hast  written,  that  we 
ought  not  to  worship  things  made  by  the  hand, 
nor  the  likeness  of  any  thing  .  .  .  and,  inform 
me  who  hath  taught  by  tradition  the  reverence 
and  worship  of  things  made  by  the  hand,  and  I 
will  confess  that  it  is  the  law  of  God"(A./>M^. 
Greg.  II.  u,  s.).  In  a  most  insolent  and  un- 
christian reply,  the  jHjpe  dwells  much  on  his 
own  feelings  before  a  sacred  picture  (coll.  14, 
16);  but  does  not  meet  the  complaint  that  such 
objects  were  abused  to  idolatry.  About  the  same 
time  John  of  Damascus  wrote  his  three  "  Orations 
a^nst  those  who  reject  the  holy  images."  In 
klk  demand  for  adoration  he  does  not  go  further 
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than  ^worshipping  and  kiasing  and  embiaaaf 
the  image  both  with  lips  and  heart ;  as  the  like- 
ness of  the  Incarnate  God,  or  of  His  mother,  w 
of  the  Saints."     He  says  that  pictures  are  the 
'<  books  of  the  unlearned  "  (^Orat.  ii.  $  10).    Leo, 
however,  persevered.     A   second   letter  to  the 
pope  (Labb.  «.  «.  col.  23)  being  met  in  the  same 
spirit  aa  the  former,  and  Germanos  of  Constanti- 
nople proving  equally  impracticable,  in  730  be 
ordered  all  images  to  be  removed  ont  of  chnrcbet 
(Theophan.  ad  an.  6221).     Constantino  V.,  his 
son  and  successor,  published  another  edict  agdart 
images  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  741 ;  and 
is  even  said  to  have  exacted  an  oath  from  his 
subjects   that    they   would   not    worship  thea 
(Theophan.  ad  an.  6233 ;    Vita  SUph.  p.  444). 
Such  images  as  had  been  left  were  now  eflaoel 
by  scraping  or  whitewashing   the  walls  (Vita 
Steph.  p.  445) ;  but  merely  decorative  paintiap 
of  trees,  flowers,  birds,  &c.,  were  allowed     That 
the  party  of  the  image-worshippers  was  mt  this 
time  strong  and  numerous,  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  the  rebel  Artavasdes  won  many  adbereDts 
by  declaring  himself  in  their  favour,  and  setting 
up  icons  in  the  cities.     Anastasius  the  patriarch 
went  over  to  him  (Cedrenus,  Hist.  Coh^mL  ii. 
4 ;  ed.  Bonn),  and  he  was  recognired  by  Zacha- 
rias  of  Rome,  who  dated  letters  from  his  assmnp 
tion  of  the  purple  (^Ep.  iv.  r.    I^bb.  vL  LVtV- 
5).     From  this  time  image-worshippers  woaU 
naturally  be  suspected  of  disloyalty,  and  wimU 
suffer  much  in  that  age  of  cruelty  on  the  sap* 
pression  of  the  i«volt  in  743.     In  754  Constai- 
tine  convened  a  general  council  at  Constantinopic, 
at  which  338  bishops  (Labb.  tom.  vii.  col.  417) 
were  present,  but  none  of  the  great  patriarcki. 
At  this  synod  it  was  maintained  that  the  wcr- 
ship  of  images  was  in  a  great  measure  dae  t<v 
and  that  in  return  it  fostered,  a  tendency  to 
those  heresies   respecting  the  nature  of  Christ 
which  had  been  condemned  bv  earlier  cooociU 
(•6.  coll.  429-453),  their  characteristics  bcit? 
either  to  lower  the  Divine  nature,  or  to  dwdl 
on  the  human  as  apart  from  it,  or  to  confoaai 
the  two.     After  a  careful  review  of  the  scrip> 
tural  and  patristic  evidence  (»\  coll.  473-5iU) 
the  following  decree  was  ma<le : — **  Who*oer<r 
shall  from  this  time  present  dare  to  make  or 
worship  or  set  up  in  a  church  or  private  ht»as< 
or  conceal  an  image  (f  iV^kii),  if  he  be  a  bishojs 
presbyter,  or  deacon,  let  him  be  degraded ;  if  i 
monk  or  layman,  let  him  be  anathematized  aa-l 
punished  by  the  imperial  laws,  aa  contrary  to 
the  commandments  of  God  and  an  enemy  to  the 
dm'trine  of  the  Fathers  "  (JSb.  col.  508 ;  'see  al« 
506).     At  the  same  time  it  was  forbidden,  nndei 
pretence  of  compliance  with  this  decree,  to  Isr 
hands  un  sacred  vessels,  vestments,  &c.,  that  hsj 
any  figure  wrought  on  them,  but  they  might  b^ 
recast  or  made  up  afresh  with  licence  from  thi 
patriarch  or  emperor  (Jh.  coll.  510,  511).     This 
caution  was  necessary,  and  only  p.*irtially  effec- 
tual.    K.  g.y  a  fanatical  bishop  w.ts  accu<ed  to 
the  council  of  having  "  trampled   on  the  Ikilr 
paten  of  the  undefiled  mysteries  of  Gotl.  becan^^ 
it  was  engraved  with   the  venerable   ima^^e  <*f 
Christ,  and  of  His  mother,  and  of  the  Precunv^r* 
(  Vita  Stephani,  u.  s.  p.  480).     We  read  t4*o  that 
many  books  containing  pictures  were  burnt  or 
defaced  by  the  **  iconoclasts  "  (Labb.  m.  s.  ci>IL 
372-377) ;  and  a  general  complaint  is  made  hf 
Germanus  of  Constantinople  that  they  were  a«( 
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eontent  with  obeying  the  order  for  the  removal 
of  iini^es,  but  mtibt  needs  destroy  '*  any  symbo- 
lical ornament  on  the  '  venerable  vessels,'  and 
*  defacing  altar-cloths '  embroidered  in  gold  and 
purple,  would  put  them  up  in  their  own  houses," 
&C.  (/>tf  Synod,  et  Haercs,  §  42,  in  Mail  Spicil, 
Jioman,  torn.  viii.  p.  1 ;  comp.  Vita  Steph,  p. 
445).  The  decree  is  said  to  have  been  carried 
out  with  great  cruelty,  but  we  cannot  believe 
all  the  charges  brought  by  his  enemies  against 
Co7«stantine ;  as,  for  example,  that  the  governor 
of  Natolia,  with  his  approbation,  having  assem- 
bC^d  at  Ephesus  in  770  all  the  monks  and  nuns 
of  Thrace,  gave  them  the  choice  of  marriage  or 
the  loss  of  their  eyes  (Theophanes,  ad  an.  C^nst. 
HO).  However  this  may  be,  it  appears  certain 
that  from  the  date  of  the  council  no  images  that 
could  be  made  the  object  of  worship  were  per- 
mitted in  the  churches  of  the  East  until  after  the 
death  of  Leo  IV.  (Chazarus),  the  son  of  Constan- 
iine,  in  780. 

In  786  the  widow  of  Leo,  Irene,  who  had  been 
brought  up  an  image-worshipper,  being  regent 
of  the  empire  in  the  minority  of  her  son  Con- 
atantine  VI.,  resolved,  in  c<yijunction  with  her 
creature  Tarasius  the  patriarch  (785-806),  to 
make  every  effort  for  the  restoration  of  the  icons. 
A  council  assembled  at  Constantinople  was  dis- 
persed by  a  tumult  among  the  soldiers  who  were 
faithful  to  the  convictions  of  their  former  master ; 
but  it  met  again  the  next  year  (787)  at  Nicaea. 
There  were  present  375  bishops.  Two  legates 
from  Rome  attended,  and  two  represented  jointly 
the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jeru- 
salem. In  the  second  session  a  letter  was  read, 
addressed  by  Hadrian  of  Rome  to  Irene  and  her 
son,  in  which  the  pope  maintained  that  a  relative 
worship  was  due  to  images  (Labb.  tom.  vii.  col. 
113).  This  had  been  the  teaching  of  his  pre- 
decessor Gregory  II.   in   his  letter   to  Leo  (ov 

Xarpfvrtir«t,  kkxk  ffx*'''^^^*  *^*  ^^*  I^)»  ^^^ 
it  appears  in  several  of  the  authorities  read  be- 
fore the  council  (coll.  304,  353,  356,  &a).  The 
principle  was  fully  accepted  by  the  synod,  and 
stated  in  the  conclusion  at  which  it  arrived,  viz., 
that  **  the  venerable  and  holy  images  should  be 
set  up  in  the  same  manner  as  the  6gure  of  the 
precious  and  life-giving  cross ;  both  those  which 
are  in  colours  or  tesselated  work,  and  those  of 
other  suitable  material,  in  the  holy  churches  of 
God,  on  sacred  vessels  and  vestments,  on  walls 
and  boards,  on  houses,  and  by  the  wayside ;  the 
images,  to  wit,  of  our  Lord  and  God  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  one  undefiled  Lady,  the 
holy  mother  of  God,  and  of  the  honourable 
angels,  and  all  saints  and  holy  men.  For  the 
more  frequently  they  are  seen  in  their  pictured 
resemblance,  the  more  are  those  who  behold 
them  stirred  up  to  the  recollection  and  love  of 
their  prototypes,  and  to  render  to  them  (the 
images)  salutation  and  honorific  worship;  not 
indeed  true  supreme  worship  (AarpcfoyX  accord- 
ing to  our  faith,  which  is  due  to  the  Divine 
nature  alone,  but  that,  as  the  pious  custom  of 
the  ancients  held,  an  oflfering  c^  incense  and 
lights  should  be  made  in  their  honour  in  the 
same  manner  as  to  the  figure  of  the  precious 
and  life-giving  cross,  and  to  the  holy  gospels, 
and  to  other  sacred  ornaments.  For  the  honour 
nf  the  image  passes  on  to  the  original,  and  he 
wno  worshijw  the  image  worships  in  it  the  per- 
son of  him  who  is  therein  depicted  "  ^Labb.  a.  a. 


col.  556).  If  lights  and  incense  had  not  been 
mentioned,  we  should  hardly  have  suspected 
these  words  to  demand  a  greater  reverence  foi 
images  than  a  devout  mind  naturally  feels  for  a 
copy  of  the  Bibfe,  or  indeed  for  anything  that 
brings  God  immediately  before  it ;  but  to  arrive 
at  their  full  significance,  we  must  also  take  into 
consideration  the  habits  of  the  age,  and  especi- 
ally the  arguments  and  testimonies  on  which  the 
decree  professed  to  be  founded.  Many  pictures 
were  deemed  miraculous,  and  any  one,  in  the 
belief  of  the  people,  might  become  so,  whilr 
prayers  were  already  addressed  directly  to  the 
icons,  and  many  superstitious  practices  existed 
in  connection  with  them  without  rebuke  from 
those  who  framed  this  decree.  In  a  passage  read 
with  applause  at  the  council  from  the  Limon- 
arium  of  Sophronius  or  John  Moschus  (a.d.  630X 
worshipping  the  image  of  Chrut  is  spoken  of  as 
worshipping  Christ,  and  not  to  do  so  as  a  deadly 
sin  (Labb.  col.  381).  Such  indeed  was  the  con- 
stant language  of  the  iconolaters.  He,  says 
Photins,  **who  does  not  worship  the  image  of 
Christ,  does  not  worship  Christ,  though  he  may 
think  he  worships  him  "  (Epist  lib.  iL  n.  102). 
In  another  passage  from  the  Limonarinm,  also 
approved  by  the  council,  we  are  told  that  a  cer- 
tain anchorite,  when  about  to  visit  any  holy 
place,  used  to  light  a  candle  before  a  picture  of 
the  Virgin  with  Christ  in  her  arms,  and  **  re- 
garding her  picture  to  say  to  the  Lady,  <  Holy 
Lady,  mother  of  God,  seeing  I  have  a  long  way 
to  go,  a  journey  of  many  days,  take  care  of  thy 
candle  and  keep  it  unquenched  according  to  my 
intent ;  for  I  depart  having  thy  aid  on  the  way.' 
And  having  said  this  to  the  image  he  departed." 
The  light  burned  on  till  his  return  (i6.  col  384). 
(For  the  direct  address  compare  Greg.  II.  ad 
Leon,  Ep,  \.  col.  13,  and  Germanns  of  Constan- 
tinople, ad  Titom,  col.  312.)  Other  important 
facts  are  recorded  in  a  letter  of  Michael  Balbus 
to  Ludovicns  Pius.  **  They  not  only  sang  psalms 
and  worshipped  them,  and  asked  for  help  from 
the  said  images,"  but  many,  hanging  linen  cloths 
on  them,  placed  their  children  in  them  as  they 
came  out  of  the  font,  thus  making  them  sponsors ; 
and  monks  receiving  the  tonsure  had  the  hair 
held  over  them  so  as  to  fall  into  their  lap. 
**  Some  of  the  priests  and  clerks,  scraping  the 
colours  of  the  images,  mixed  them  with  the 
oblation  and  wine,  and  after  the  celebration  of 
masses  gave  of  this  oblation  to  those  who  wished 
to  communicate.  Others  put  the  Lord's  Body 
into  the  hands  of  images,  from  which  they  caused 
those  who  desired  to  communicate  to  receive  it. 
Some  despising  the  church  used  the  flat  surface 
of  pictures  for  altars  in  common  houses  and 
celebrated  the  sacred  liturgy  on  them;  and 
many  other  like  things,  unlawful  and  contrary 
to  our  religion,  i^ere  done  in  churches "  {fmper. 
Deer,  de  (hUtu  Jn\ag»  p.  618,  ed.  Goldast.  Fran- 
cof.  1608). 

In  797  Constai;tine  VI.  was  deprived  of  his 
kingdom  and  sight  by  the  contrivance  and  com- 
mand of  his  unnatural  mother  (Cedrenus,  tom.  iL 
p.  27 X  who  after  five  years  of  undivided  power 
was  supplanted  by  Nicephorus.  He  is  said  to 
have  favoured  the  iconoclasts  (Cedr.  «.  s.  p.  49), 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  action  in  support 
of  their  cause.  His  death  in  battle,  July  811, 
was  in  two  months  followed  by  that  of  his  son 
and  succesAor  Stauratius,  who  had  been  wounded 
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at  the  same    time.     Michael   Khangabe,   who 
dt*Do»ed   the  djing  Stauratiut,  seems  to  have 
puuished  with  impartial  hand  both  those  who 
worshipped  images  and  those  who  broke  them. 
Leo   the  Armenian,  who  deprived    him   of  his 
throne  in  813,  was  a  decided  enemj  to  image^ 
worship.     He  thought   that  the  heathen  were 
permitted  on  that  account  to  obtain  victories 
over  the  Christians.     **I  desire,"  he  declared, 
"  to  overthrow  them  (the  images).     For  observe, 
all   the  emperors  who  have  received  and  wor- 
shipped them  have  died,  some  pursued  to  death, 
some  falling  in  battle :  and  only  those  who  did 
not  worship  them  have  ended  their  reigns  each 
by   a  natural   death,    and    been    buried   with 
honour,**   &c.  (^N<trnitio   de  Leone   Arm.   Imp. 
auctoris  incerti,  in  0pp.  Theophanis,  p.  435,  ed. 
Paris).     The  people  generally  seem  to  have  been 
with  him ;  fur  he  is  also  reported  to  have  re- 
monstrated in  this  manner  with  the  patriarch 
Nicephorus: — **The  people  are  scandalized  by 
the  images,  and  say  that  we  do  ill  to  worship 
them,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  heathen  lord 
it  over  us.    Condescend  a  little,  and  use  manage- 
ment with  the  people,  and  let  us   pare  away 
triHes.     But  if  you  are  not  willing  to  do  this, 
give  us  the  grounds  on  which  you  worship  them, 
for  the  Scripture  is  by  no  means  clear  on  the 
|Kiint  **  {ib.  p.  41^7).    In  reply  Nicephorus  merely 
asserted  the  antiquity  of  the  practice.     In  815 
Leo  procured  the  condemnation  of  the   second 
council  of  Nicaea  by  another,  which  he  convened 
at  Constantinople  (Labb.  tom.  vii.  col.  1299). 
The  acts  of  this  council  are  not  extant ;  but  an 
edict  of  Leo,  issued  at  the  time,  is  probably  in 
complete  accord  with  its  decrees.     In  that  the 
«Bn|>eror  alleges  the  unlawfulness  and  absurdity 
of  image-worship,  and  the  duty  of  removing  the 
cause  oi  offence  (Michael  Monach.  in  VUa  Theo- 
don  Stud.  c.  63 ;  opp.  Sirmondi,  tom.  v.).     It  is 
related  of  Michael   II.  (Balbus),  A.D.  820,  that 
**  though  he  was  of  the  heterodox  party  (an  image- 
worshipper  is  speaking)  he  had  nevertheless  no 
wish  to  trouble  those  who  did  not  defer  to  him, 
but  allowed  every  one  to  do  as  he  chose  '*  ( Vita 
Tfietjd.  Stud.  c.  102).    He  also  recalled  those  who 
had  been  banished  by  Leo.    He  at  first  contented 
himself  with  forbidding  the  word  "  saint  *'  to  be 
iascribed  on  images,  wherever  they  might  be 
(l?edren.  tom.  ii.  p.  110) ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
he  afterwards  became  more  severe  (i&.  p.  74).    A 
letter  is  extant  addressed  by  this  emperor  and 
his  son  Theophilus  to  Louis  the  Godly,  in  which 
he  describes  the  course  of  action  adopted  by  his 
iii'edecessoi*s  of  like  mind : — "  By  common  coun- 
sel they  cjiused  images  to  be  removed  from  too 
low  situations  (in  churches),  and  allowed  those 
set  in  higher  to  remain  where  they  were,  that 
the   painting   might   serve   for    Scripture,   lest 
they  should  be  worshipped  by  the  more  ignorant 
and  w«ak;   but   they  forbade   the   lighting  of 
lamps  or  burning  of  incense  to  ihem  **  {Epist. 
ad  Ludov.  a  pud  Goldast.  u.  s.  p.  619).     Theo- 
philus, on  his  accession,  required  strict  obedi- 
ence to  the  law,  and  even  forbade  the  painting 
of  icons  (Theophan.  Cuntinuat.  lib.   iii.   c.  10 ; 
Ce«lr.  tom.  ii.  p.  110). 

On  the  death  of  Theophilus  in  8->2,  his  widow, 
Theodora,  who  governed  for  her  infant  son 
Michael  III.,  restored  the  icons  and  their  wor- 
ship, notwithstanding  an  oath  that  she  would 
fot  do  s«.>,  exacted  by  her  dying  husband  (Cedi. 
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tom.  ii.  p.   142).     The  sancUoa  of  the  ckmA 
was  obtained  through  a  council  held  at  Couti^ 
tinople  (Labb.  tom.  vii.   coL    1782);    aad  tk 
triumph  of  images  celebrated  by  the  iortitotkia 
of  an  annual  feast  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Leat, 
thence  called  by  the  Greeks  ^  jcv/mcuH^  riff  «^ 
So|/af  (Philothei  Serr.x,   in  Donu   /.    (/nadir,  ii 
Gretser*s  note  to  Cod^nua  De  Ofic.  c  xv.,aad 
Narrtit.  de  Imigmibus  lUstit.  in  Corabefii.  Anc- 
tar.  tom.  hist.  col.  738).     From  the  Tfipicom  of 
Sabas,  c  42,  we  learn  that  the  occasion  is  marked 
by  a  procession  of  crosses  and  pictures,  and  t^ 
public  reading  of  the  decree  of  Xicaea  (Gretse-, 
u.  «.).     Opposition,  however,  was  not  whollr  ex- 
tinguished; for  about  the  year  860  we  iind*Pb«- 
tius,  who  had  usurped  the  patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople, proposing  to  Nicholas  of  Rome  that 
another  general  council  should  be  held  to  con- 
plete  the  suppression  of**  the  heresy  of  the  icoB(w 
machi  **  (  Vita  Ignatii  a   Niceta   conscr.  in  L»bh. 
tom.  viii.  col.  1204).     The  council  met  the  next 
year  and  pronounced  the  deposition  oflgnatiu, 
whom  Photius  had  supplanted,  but  its  action  ii 
regard  to  images  is  not  recorded.     In  869  sa- 
other  council,  convened  by  the  emperor  Basil 
especially  for  the  condemnation  of  Photios,  de- 
nounced the  iconoclasts,  upheld  pictures  as  nst- 
ful  in  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  declan-i 
that  we  ought  to  **  worship  them  with  the  sane 
honour  as  the  book  of  the  holy  gospels  **  (can. iil 
Labb.  tom.  viii.  col.  1360).     Here  the  history  «f 
the  struggle  closes  m  the  East. 

IX.  The  position  of  the  Nestorians  and  Eatr- 
chians  with  respect  to  images  is  interesting  uJ 
instructive.  The  former  were  cut  olf  from  tW 
church  in  431,  before  images  of  any  kind  vnv 
common.  Their  antagonism  to  the  church  wonld 
make  them  keen-sighted  to  the  evil  springins:  ap 
within  her,  and  naturally  lead  to  their  eatire  j 
rejection.  We  find  accordingly  that  '*  the  .N>?-  I 
torians  have  no  images  or  pictures  in  thdr  ' 
churches,  and  are  very  much  opposed  to  the  b« 
of  them,  even  as  ornaments,  or  as  barely  repf«- 
senting  historical  facts  illastrative  of  sacred 
Scripture  **  (Badger*s  NestorianSj  vol.  iL  pw  132> 
The  Eutychians,  condemned  in  451,  were  a  verr 
small  body  until  the  time  of  Jacob  Baradaeiu, 
who  died  in  588.  They  became  very  numerons. 
under  the  name  of  Jacobites,  in  the  7th  centnrr. 
and  when  they  left  the  church  they  carried  aitii 
them  the  custom  of  image- worship,  as  it  was  th«i 
understood  and  practis^.  At  a  later  period  tkr 
Greeks  observing  a  difference  and  not  knowing  that 
they  had  themselves  changed,  accused  the  Jace- 
bites  of  error :  **They  think  it  indifferent  whether 
they  worship  or  do  not  worship  them,  but  d 
ever  they  chance  to  worship,  they  do  not  kiss  tli« 
image  itself,  but  touching  it  with  a  finger  oolr. 
kiss  the  finger  instead "  (Demetr.  Cyzicen.  /v 
Jacob.  Ifaeres.  Max.  Biblioth.  PP.  toto.  814). 
One  di\nsion  of  the  Monophysites,  whom  souk 
identify  with  the  Ai-menians,  were  called  Chst* 
zitzarii,  from  the  Armenian  Chaizus  a  cross,  be- 
cause they  reverenced  the  cross  only  {ib.).  OT 
the  Armenians  Nicon  says,  **  They  do  not  adon 
the  venerable  images,  and  what  is  more,  tiieir 
Catholicus  with  the  rest  anathematizes  tho««  «b« 
adoi-e  them  **  {De  Ariitcn.  Aeiij,  Max.  BibliotL 
tom.  ixv.  p.  328). 

X.  We  turn  now  to  the  West.  In  767  hpm 
held  a  council  at  Gentilly,  at  whirh  lesrates  from 
Rome  and    Constantinople   were   preacat.    Um 
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object  was  to  consider  the  **^  cultas  of  inuiges." 
The  decision  was  that "  images  of  saints  made  np 
(6ctas,  i.  e,  mosaics)  or  painted  for  the  ornament 
and  beantj  of  churches  might  be  endured,  so 
that  they  were  not  had  for  worship,  veneration, 
and  adoration,  which  idolaters  practise  **  {Con' 
stit,  fmper,  Goidast.  torn.  i.  p.  16).  The  decree 
of  Nicaea  was  transmitted  by  the  bishop  of  Rome 
to  Charlemagne  and  others,  but  the  French 
chorch  was  not  even  then  prepared  to  accept  the 
worship,  though  long  accustomed  to  the  sight,  of 
images.  In  790  a  strong  protest  appeared  in  the 
famous  Libri  Caroiini  or  CapitiUare  JPro/unon,  a 
treatise  in  four  books,  expressly  directed  against 
those  abuses  which  the  council  and  the  pope  had 
sanctioned.  It  is  not  probable  that  Charlemagne 
comjiosed  it  himself,  but  it  is  written  in  his 
name.  The  author  speaks  of  king  Pipin  as  his 
father  (lib.  i.  c  6),  and  of  legates  sent  into 
Greece  by  his  father  and  himself  (lib.  iii.  c.  3) ; 
and  Hadrian,  in  his  controversial  reply,  addresses 
Charles  as  the  writer  (Labb.  Cone,  tom.  vii.  coll. 
915,  916,  960).  A  brief  quotation  will  show  the 
practice  of  the  church  in  France  at  that  time  : — 
**  We  do  not  banish  from  the  basilics  effigies  set 
up  for  the  commemoration  of  events,  or  for  oma- 
tncnt,  but  we  restrain  a  most  strange,  or  rather 
most  superstitious  adoration  of  them,  which  we 
do  not  anywhere  find  to  have  been  instituted  by 
the  apostles,  or  by  apostolical  men  "  (lib.  ii.  c. 
10)  »*  In  the  year  792,"  says  Roger  Hoveden, 
our  English  annalist,  **did  Charles  the  king  of 
the  Franks  send  a  synodal  book  to  Britain,  which 
had  been  forwarded  to  him  from  Constantinople, 
in  which  book  were  found,  alas!  many  unmeet 
things  and  contrary  to  the  true  faith ;  chiefly 
that  it  had  been  defined  by  the  unanimous  asser- 
tion of  neai'ly  all  the  eastern  doctors,  and  not 
less  than  300  or  more  bishops,  that  we  ought  to 
adore  images,  which  the  church  of  God  alto- 
gether execrates.  Against  which  Albinus  (Al- 
cuin)  wrote  an  epistle  admirably  continued  by 
the  authority  of  the  Divine  Scriptures,  and  pre- 
sented it,  with  the  said  book,  in  the  name  of  our 
bishops  and  princes,  to  the  king "  {Ckronioi 
ad  ann.  792  ;  Sim.,  Simeon  Dunelm.  Hist.  Hegu/n, 
and  Matth.  Paris,  Chron,  Maj.  ad  eund.  ann.) ; 
in  794  a  council  was  held  at  Frankfort-on-thr- 
Maine,  **  which  rejected  with  contempt  and 
unanimously  condemned  the  adoration  and  ser- 
vice "  which  the  synod  of  the  Greeks  had  de- 
clared under  anathema  to  be  due  to  **  the  images 
of  the  saints  as  to  the  Divine  Trinity  "  (can.  ii.). 
Thus  the  matter  rested  during  the  life  of  Charle- 
magne. In  824  Louis  the  Godly  received  from 
Michael  Balbus  the  epistle  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready referred,  and  was  induced  by  it  to  convoke 
a  synod  at  Paris  in  the  following  year.  Having 
resid  the  letter  of  Hadrian  to  Irene,  the  bishops 
assembled  declare,  in  an  address  to  Louis  and 
Lothair,  that  as  the  pope  **  justly  reproves  them 
who  in  those  parts  rashly  presumed  to  break  the 
images  of  the  saints,  so  is  he  known  to  have  acted 
indiscreetly  in  that  he  commanded  to  give  them 
superstitious  worship "  (Condit,  Imper,  tom.  i. 
p.  154).  They  support  their  judgments  by  an 
ample  catena  from  the  fathers.  At  this  time 
Eugenius  II.  was  pope,  and  a  letter  is  ascribed  to 
him  (the  contents  of  which  make  the  authorship 
doubtful)  in  which,  after  quoting  a  letter  from 
Louis  and  Lothair  to  himself,  he  expresses  dis- 
approbation of  pictures  of  saints  altogether,  and 


even  blames  the  Greek  emperors  Michael  and 
Theophilus,  to  whom  he  writes,  for  "allowing 
any  one  who  chose  to  have  images  painted  or 
chased"  (i6.  p.  186).  Claudius,  who  became 
bishop  of  Turin  in  821,  by  the  choice  of  the 
emperor  Louis,  finding  the  basilics  of  his  diocese 
full  of  images  superstitiously  worshipped,  ordered 
them  to  be  removed  {Ikcreta  de  Culiu  fmaginmn^ 
Goidast.  p.  763).  He  even  effaced  the  painted 
figure  of  the  cross.  His  argument  was,  "  U  you 
worship  a  cross  because  Christ  died  on  one,  why 
not  a  manger,  because  he  lay  in  one,  and  a  ship 
because  he  taught  fVom  one  ;  ....  a  lamb,  be- 
cause he  is  the  lamb  of  God ;  but  those  perverse 
dogmatics  will  devour  lambs  that  have  life,  and 
adore  them  painted  on  walls  "  (i6.  p.  767).  The 
Apolwjy  of  Claudius  was  published  after  the 
council  of  Paris  was  held.  As  he  went  beyond 
that,  he  was  opposed  by  many  who  approved  of 
the  acts  of  the  council.  Among  these  Wiis  Jonns 
the  bishop  of  Orleans,  whose  work  in  three  books 
{Adnersus  Claudii  Taurinensis  Apoiogeticum)  is 
extant,  and  has  preserved  to  us  whatever  remains 
of  that  of  Claudius.  In  it  he  distinctly  dis- 
allows the  worship  of  images,  while  protesting 
vehemently  against  the  extreme  opinions  aud 
high-handed  measures  of  his  opponent: — "Per- 
mit the  images  of  saints  and  pictures  of  holy 
works  to  be  painted  in  churches,  not  that  they 
may  be  adored,  but  rather  that  they  may  len<l 
to  them  a  certain  beauty,  and  impart  to  the 
senses  of  the  unlearned  the  history  of  past 
events"  (lib.  i.  sig.  C.  Colon.  1554).  A  few  years 
later,  828,  Dungalus,  a  monk  of  St.  Denys  at 
Paris,  published  a  violent  attack  on  Claudius. 
His  work  {Liber  JHesponsionwn  adv.  Claud,,  &c.) 
is  printed  in  the  Maxima  Biblioth.  PP.  tom.  xiv. 
A  more  able  production  than  either  of  the  above 
is  the  Liber  de  Pidurit  et  Imaginibus,  written 
by  Agobard,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  probably  about 
840.  This  author  maintains  that  "  the  images 
of  the  apostles  and  of  the  Lord  Himself  were 
painted  and  kept  by  the  ancients  rather  for  love 
and  remembrance  than  religious  honour  or  any 
veneration  after  the  custom  of  the  Gentiles " 
(c.  20) ;  and  that  "  none  of  the  ancient  catholics 
ever  thought  that  they  are  to  be  worshipped  and 
adored  "  (c  32).  He  laments  the  later  practice 
as  "  near  to  or  like  the  heresy  of  idolatry  or  of 
the  anthropomorphitee,"  and  thinks  that  it  was 
"rightly  decreed  by  the  orthodox  fathers  (in 
the  council  of  Elvira),  in  order  to  put  down  this 
kind  of  superstition,  that  pictures  ought  not  to 
be  in  churches  "  (c.  33).  This  was  probably  the 
last  clear  note  of  warning.  Walafrid  Strabo, 
abbot  of  ReicheiAU,  A.D.  842,  gives  an  uncertain 
sound.  "  We  know,"  he  says,  "  that  icons  are 
not  to  be  adored  or  worshipped  "  (colendas),  but 
he  demands  for  them  "seemly  and  moderate 
honours  "  {De  Beb,  EccL  c.  8).  Hincmar,  arch- 
bishop of  Rheiras,  a.d.  845,  at  the  request  of  his 
oomprovincials  wrote  a  treatise,  now  lost,  to 
explain  "in  what  manner  the  images  of  our 
Lord  and  His  saints  are  to  be  reverenced  "  (ven- 
erandae ;  Flodoard.  Hist.  Ecd.  Remens.  lib.  iii. 
c.  29).  His  teaching  is  not  further  indicate*]  by 
our  authority;  but  it  may  be  safely  iuferred 
from  his  contemptuous  language  with  respect  to 
the  Greek  and  Roman  practice,  which  he  stigma- 
tizes  as  "  doll-worship "  (puparum  cultus),  and 
from  his  open  rejection  of  the  second  cuun<.-il  ol 
Nicaea  {Oyjac.  I  v.  adv.  Hinanar.  JMud.  c.  xx.^ 
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XI.  The  "  imsgei "  of  which  we  ban  ipokf  n 
wan  oil  fllthtr  [lictDrea,  like  tha  roodcrD  Greek 
IcoDS,  or  mouics.  Soma  writer*,  howcTer,  to 
pTQTe  th»t  BtslnsTj  vu  not  onemployed  by  tha 
early  church,  iJlega  tha  inuga  of  our  Lord 
which  wai  (aid  to  have  been  let  Dp 
(Coarea  Phllippi  or  Dan)  bj  the  won 
He  healed  of  an  lune  of  blood.  (S  e  the  BM. 
Bed.  of  Eoeebini,  lib.  lii.  c.  IB ;  PhilottorKlae,  ei 
lib.  ril.  $3;  Soiomea,  lib.  t.  c  21  ;  A>Uriui 
Amaa.  Id  Pbotii  Bibtiath.  cod.  271.)  If  thia  were 
indeed  a  ttatne  of  oar  Lord,  the  aolitary  act  of  » 
temi-heatben  wonld  be  no  indication  of  the  mind 
of  the  apoetollc  church.     But  oppoaite  the  prin- 

in  a  bcaeeching  attitude,  kneeling,  and  with  handi 
raised,  not  behind  and  furtiTelf  tonching  the 
htm  of  hie  garment,  M  in  the  goipel  iitory.  Thii 
■oggeeta  that  the  erection  of  the  group  was  an 
eipresalon  of  gratitude  to  lome  earthly  ruler 
who  had  granted  a  petition.  The  coatltDasa  of 
the  work  createi  another  difficulty  (Ke  St.  Lake 
TiiL  43).  Nor  can  we  build  anything  on  the  fact 
related  bf  Lampiidlni  that  Aleiander  SeTeroa 
had  the  imagei  of  Chriit,  Abraham,  Orphent, 
Ac,  in  hia  (orarnDn  (  Vita  AL  Sen.  c  26).  It  la 
pouible  that  In  the  Bth  century  there  waa  aonie 
nee  of  itatne*  among  Chriitiani ;  but  we  eaSDot 
with  UabllloD  (Prvu/.  /.  in  Sate.  IV.  B.  0.  B. 
c  2E>)  think  it  a  certain  infarence  from  theH 
word*  of  Agobiird  (Be  Imag.  c  31) :— "  Who- 
ever adoree  anj  picture,  or  molten  or  moulded 
atatns,  ia  not  giving  wcnhip  to  God,  ia  not 
honouring  the  angel*  or  holy  men,  but  ibowing 
rerarence  Co  (their)  image*  "  (simulachra). 

[W.  E.  S.] 

lUAQINES  CLIFEATAE.  The  Romana 
gave  this  name  to  the  headi  painted  on  the 
riiielda  naually  hong  up  in  their  templea  (Buo- 
narruoti,  OnerBat,9opnniie.medaglioni,^,^-'\\^. 
We  Jindina 


aome  initancea  t 


r  Lord. 


of  the  SaTi 
painted  on  a  circular  ipace  la  the  form  of  a 
ahield.  Thii  ia  notably  the  case  in  the  vaulting 
of  the  chapel  in  the  cemetery  of  Cslliilni 
[Jesub  Christ],  probably  the  moat  ancient  ei- 
iimple  of  a  type  that  bwama  traditional.  Cii- 
ptatac  of  the  Good  Shepherd  ai  a  alsnding  figure 
are  frequently  met  with  in  the  vaulting*  of 
erypta  in  the  otacamba.  In  the  mocaic  of  the 
great  arch  of  St.  Paul  withont  the  walla  we  find 
the  bu*t  of  our  Lord  i'Be/ip«)(Ciampini,  Vtt,  ifon, 
tab.   Iiviii.).      Also   in   ancient    ivory  diptych*. 


of  R 


a  (Buo, 


i,  r«i 


e  clipeDfl  ia  iipported 
winged  angela.  Another  diptych  eihibita  the 
shield  or  crown  carried  in  a  Bimilar  mauuer  by 
two  angel*,  and  bearing  in  the  midst  a  Greek 
cross  instead  of  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  (Cato- 
gera'a  Baccvlta,  vol.  il.  p.  29S>  llutt  this  mode 
of  treatment  lasted  till  the  7th  century  is 
proved  by  a  painting  In  the  roof  of  the  oratory 
of  St.  Felicita* ;  there  (he  bnsl  of  our  Lord 
appears  in  clipeo  (Raonl-Rochetta,  i^i'sc.  air  let 
typet  imit,  p.  25).  Eiamplei  may  also  be  quoted 
in  later  timee  (Dn  Cange,  Qlota.  *.  vv.  5i.-ii!ujn, 
Vioracila). 

Many  of  the  sannphagi  found  In  Roman  ceme- 
teries eihibit  the  etIiKiea  of  a  husband  and  wife 
carved  within  a  abield  oi-  shall,  as  in  the  io- 


tanie  6gnred 
imo  a  single 
irvi  a.  liii 
(Martigny, . 


naziLun 

aLUH,  MvziM 


Ptmiificum,  Ln 
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faroui  bestowed  by  a  friendly  chief  magistrate, 

but  a  prescriptive  right  maiotained.  The  right 

was   afberwanls  impaired  by  servility  ou  one 

aide,  and  by  the  exertion  of  might  on  the  other ; 

for  the  co-operation  of  the  emperor  was  found  so 

u^fal  for  enforcing  the  acceptance  of  conciliary 

decrees  that  it  was  appealed  to  by  contending 

factions,  and,  when  appealed  to,  the  civil  power 

naturally  enough  took  upon  itself  to  decide  which 

faction  it  should  support  and  why  it  should 

support  it.    This  led  imperceptibly  to  the  civil 

powor  being  regarded  as  having  a  right  to  judge 

in  tilings  spiritual  as  well  as  in  things  civil. 

But  it  was  rather  in  its  political  than  in  its 

judicial  character  that  such  claim  was  made  or 

admitted.     Ecclesiastical     causes,     strictly    so 

called,  such  as  trials   for  heresy,   were   never 

brought   before  courts  taking   their  authority 

from  the  state.     This  is  evidenced  by  laws  of 

successive  emperoi*s,   of  Constantius,  a.d.  355 

((7<x/.   Theod.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2,  leg.  12,  tom.  vi. 

p.   37,  ed.  Gothofred.  Lugd.  1665),  of  Valen- 

tiaian  and  Gratian,  AD.  376  {Ibid.  leg.  23,  p.  52^ 

of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  a.d.  399  {Ibid,  tit.  11, 

leg.  i.  p.  298).     These  laws  are   of  the  same 

tenor,  giving  the  sanction  of  law  to  the  already 

existing    custom    that   in  ecclesiastical    causes 

judgment  was  given  by  church  officers  and  not 

by  the  state  courts.     **  On  questions  of  religion," 

says  the  law  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  ^  bishops 

are  to  be  judges;  other  cases  most  be  carried 

before  the  law  courts  "  (/.  c.). 

(2)  Triatt  of  ecclenastiaU  persons  for  morcd 
offences, — In  addition  to  offences  against  the 
faith,  those  offences  against  morality  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy  which  were  not  civil  crimes  were 
by  prescription  under  the  cognisance  of  ecclesi- 
astical authority  alone.  This  could  not  be  other- 
wise, as  acts  that  were  not  offences  against  the 
law  could  not  be  carried  into  the  law  courts. 
The  bishop  was  judged  by  his  peers,  members 
of  the  other  clerical  orders  by  their  bishop; 
judgment  being  in  accordance  with  the  canons  of 
discipline  promulgated  by  the  recognized  au- 
thority of  church  synods.  In  the  continuance  of 
this  jurisdiction  the  state  simply  permitted  the 
exercise  of  a  right  which  it  found  the  church 
already  possessed  of. 

2.  Immunities  ailowed,  (1)  Exemption  of  the 
clergy  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  secular  courts 
in  respect  to  minor  offences. — Hitherto  we  have 
not  arrived  at  any  novel  immunity  or  privilege 
frranted  by  the  state  as  a  matter  of  grace.  But 
soon  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy  was 
extended  from  cases  of  morality  to  petty  crimes, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  clergy  were  withdrawn 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  courts  in 
respect  to  those  crimes.  There  was  a  recognized 
distinction,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Uoman 
empire,  between  great  and  petty  crimes ;  the 
t\rst  were  called  atrocia  dclicta,  the  last  lecia 
iklicta.  By  the  imperial  favour  the  clergy 
became  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
secular  courts  in  respect  to  the  letia  delicto^ 
while  subject  to  them,  as  much  as  any  other 
citizens,  in  cases  of  grave  crime,  such  as  murder, 
rebellion,  and  the  like.  In  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian, A.D.  539,  this  exemption  was  allowed  to 
apply  to  monks  and  nuns  as  well  as  to  the  clergy 
{Justin,  Sovell,  79,  83;  Corpus  Juris  Civilis^ 
tom.  ii.  pp.  166,  174,  ed.  Beck,  Lipsiae,  1829) ; 
and   in   the  reign  of   Heraclius,   A.O.   610,  it 


appears  to  have  been  extended  from  petty  offenote 
to  all  criminal  cases  {Constit\Uiones  Imperatoriae^ 
ad  calc  Cod.  Justin.;  Const.  3,  p.  808,  Pans, 
1628).  When  one  of  the  parties  was  a  clergy- 
man and  the  other  a  layman,  the  clergyman's 
immunity  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  secular 
court  did  not  hold  good,  except  by  the  consent  of 
the  layman  (  Valentin.  Novell.  12). 

(2)  Exemption  of  bisfiops  from  being  summoned 
into  court  as  witnesses. — By  Justinian,  possibly 
by  Theodosius,  it  was  enacted  that  no  bishop 
should  be  required  to  appear  at  the  tribunal  of 
a  secular  judge  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his 
testimony  in  any  case  befoi'e  the  court.  The 
judge  was  rcquii^  to  send  his  officer  to  take  the 
buhop's  testimony  at  his  own  house.  The  words 
of  Justinian's  law  are  **  No  judge  is  to  compel 
bishops  to  come  to  a  trial  to  exhibit  their  tes- 
timony, but  he  is  to  send  to  them  some  of  his 
subordinate  officers  "  {Justin.  Nor  ell.  123,  c.  7 ; 
Corpus  Juris  CiviliSf  tom.  ii.  p.  250). 

(3)  Exemption  of  bishops  from  having  to  take 
an  oath  in  giving  their  testimony. — By  the  law 
of  Justinian  above  quoted  it  was  enacted  that  the 
woixi  of  bishops,  given  on  the  holy  gospels, 
should  be  accepted  in  place  of  an  oath,  an  otith 
being  regarded  as  derogatory  to  their  holy 
character.  **  That  the  bishops  having  the  holy 
gospels  before  them  may  say  what  they  know,  as 
becomes  priests  "  {Ibid,). 

(4)  Exemption  of  bishops  and  presbyters  from 
being  examined  by  torture  vshile  bearing  testimony, 
— ^According  to  the  laws  of  the  Roman  empire, 
witn^ses  might  be  scourged  and  otherwise 
tortured  in  order  to  extract  from  them  the 
truth  {Cod.  Justin,  lib.  ix.  tit.  41 ;  Corpus  Jur. 
Civ.  p.  323 ;  Cod.  Theud.  lib.  xiU.  tit.  9,  leg.  2, 
tom.  V.  p.  105 ;  St.  Aug.  Serm.  ccclv.  tom.  v. 
p.  1572,  ed  Migne,  al.  De  DivcrsiSy  49 ;  Synesius, 
Ep.  58,  Op.  p.  201 ;  Paris,  1631).  Theodosius, 
with  some  hesitation  and  ambiguity,  exempted 
bishops  and  presbyters  from  this  liability.  His 
words  are:  ** Presbyters  are  to  give  testimony 
without  being  liable  to  torture,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  they  do  not  pretend  what  is  false. 
But  the  rest  of  the  clergy  below  them  in  order 
or  rank,  if  they  have  to  give  their  testimony,  are 
to  be  treated  as  the  laws  direct"  {Cod,  Theod. 
lib.  xi.  tit.  39,  leg.  10,  tom.  iv.  p.  331). 

3.  Judicial  privileges.  (1)  Episcopal  coercive 
jurisdiction  m  civil  causes. —  It  had  been  the 
custom  of  Christians,  in  accordance  with  the 
injunctions  of  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  vi.  4),  to  settle 
their  differences  before  one  of  themselves,  instead 
of  going  to  the  heathen  law  courts.  Very  soon, 
and  very  naturally,  the  office  of  arbitrator  be- 
came attached  to  that  of  bishop,  the  bishop  being 
the  best  qualified  person  to  exercise  the  judicial 
function.  We  find  instances  of  the  exercise  of 
judicial  power  in  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (lib.  iii. 
Ep.  12 ;  lib.  vi.  Ep,  4,  Op.  p.  160),  Synesius 
{Ep,  105,  Op.  p.  247),  St.  Ambrose  {fCp,  Ixxxii. 
Ad  Marcelium,  Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  1 100 ;  Paris,  1690), 
St.  Augustine  {Confess,  vi.  3,  tom.  i.  p.  720,  ed. 
Migne).  Down  to  the  time  of  Const;mtine 
episcopal  decisions  thus  given  had  not  any  force 
in  law.  Litigants  were  bound  only  by  their 
free  choice  or  bv  contract  to  abide  by  the 
verdicts  given.  But  now  coercive  jurisdiction 
was  given  to  the  bishop's  court.  It  was  still 
necessary  for  both  jMirties  to  the  suit  to  coijtent 
to  carry  it  before  the  bishop,  but  when  it  waa 
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Soiemeii'i  Eccltnailioal  Bialnrj/  (i.9,  p.  Sl.Can- 
Mb.  1720)  it  would  appmr  tUt  this  privilege 
»u  granted  bT  CoDntnDtiiiB.  It  is  clcsrlj  r»- 
eogniied  bj  a  Inw  of  Arcadios  and  HodoHdi 
(Cod.  Jiutin.  lib.  i.  tit.  1,  leg.  8,  torn.  il.  p.  33). 
VulentlDixn  III.  carerullj  diitiogDlthes  between 
rcligioui  causes,  in  which  bishops  sod  preibylen 
had  a  prescriptive  right  to  jodga,  and  ciril 
OUH),  in  which  thej  bad  no  Inherent  right  to 
act  judicially;  but  he  recoguiies  their  joris- 
diction  in  the  cirii  cauEei  when  the  (m  choice  of 
(he  litigants  has  selected  them  in  preference  to 
the  stale  judges  {Valentin.  Notell.  IS,  ad  eaic 
QxL  Theod.).  Thus  biahopa  were  made,  by 
virtue  of  their  oRtce,  not  only  ■rbitntton  be- 
tween memlMra  of  their  Hecks,  but  also  magit- 
trates  before  whom  auj  chat  pleased  might  carry 
their  auita  to  be  by  them  finalty  sud  legally 
settled.  The  burden  of  judicial  busineu  became 
w  heary  (see  St.  Augustine,  Epialoh  iiiiii. 
Migne,  at.  147),  that  it  was  devolved  apou 
presbyters  (St.  Aug.  EpM.  cciiii.  Migne,  al.  110). 
deacons  {Condi.  Tarraam.  can.  ir.;  Hard.  Con- 
cil.  torn.  ii.  p.  1042,  Paris,  1714),  snd  laymen 
(Socratea,  Hiit.  fed.  vii.  37,  p.  321;  Oion, 
1844);  whence  probably  there  arose  the  eiisting 
matom  o(  the  bishops  appointing  lar  chan- 
cellors to  preside  in  their  courts,  bpismpal 
jurisdiction  did  not,  however,  eitend  to  criminal 
oauset,  but  was  confined  to  civil  qnestioni  and 
pecUDiary   suits.      Bishops   were    forbidden    by 

CimciL  Tarraoon.  can.  iv.). 

(2)  Spiacopal  inttrceaion.—la  pecuniary  cases 

liberty,  a  right  of  Intercession  is  sure  to  become 
veiled  in  the  miDliten  of  religion,  the  reason 
being  that  the  rellgioDs  character  alone  Invests 
its  {josseBior  with  so  much  awe  as  to  enable  him 
to  dare  to  reaiit  the  passicnnle  and  capricious 
fury  of  otherwise  unccDirolled  power.  Such  a 
right  begins  in  the  ccurngeom  act  of  some  bmve 
ecclesiastic,  and  fint  beiog  reco|^Diied  by  custcm, 
is  afterwards  confirmed  by  Inw,  When,  nl  a 
aishments 


neted  oi 


, of  jus 


e,the 


right  of  inlercession  necessarily  ceases.  The  pro- 
priety of  the  privilege  Is  argued  in  two  letters 
that  passed  between  Macedonios  and  St.  Angus- 
tine  (£p.  clii.  ciiii.  Migne,  al.  53,  54);  the 
latter,  in  interceding  with  the  tribune  Marcel- 
linus  for  the  rnDstics  called  Cirmimxlliones, 
advancea  very  ttroDs;  claims:  "If  you  do  not 
liaUn  to  a  mend  who  asks,  listen  to  a  bishop 
who  advises;  though,  as  1  am  spealiiDg  to  a 
Chriatliui,  I  shall  net  b«  too  bold  if  1  say  that  in 
•uch  a  case  as  this  yon  ought  to  linten  to  ynnr 
bishop  that  lays  his  injnnctloD  on  you,  my  noble 
lord  and  dear  son  "  {tf.  ciiiiii.  Migne,  al.  159). 
Be  addresses  the  proconsul  Apringius  on  the 
same  occasion  in  the  same  strain  (£p.  ciiiiv. 
Uigne,  al.  160).  FInvinu,  when  the  people  of 
Antioch  had  raised  a  futile  rebellion  agiiinst 
Theodosius,  proceeded  to  Cons  tan  tlnople.  "  I  am 
come,"  he  said  to  the  emperor,  "as  the  deputy  of 

heart,  'If  yc  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  then 
Mrjii  your  heavenly  ralher  ^lao  forgive  you  your 
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le^.  We  find  the  custom  of  Banctnary  acknow- 
ledged  and  acted  on  in  the  time  of  St.  Baail 
(Greg.  Naxianz.  Orat,  ix.  De  Laud.  Basil.  Op. 
torn.  ii.  p.  353;  Paris,  1630X  St.  Chrysostom 
(Op.  tom.  viii.  p.  67,  ed.  SavilX  Synesius  {Ep. 
Iriii.  Op.  p.  201 ;  Paris,  1630).  Arcadius  abro- 
gated  it  at  Entropios'  instance,  a.d.  398  {Cod. 
Theod.  lib.  ix.  tit.  45,  leg.  3,  tom.  iii.  p.  861); 
but  when  Entropios  had  himself  to  claim  sanc- 
tnary  this  abrogation  was  itself  abolished  (So- 
crates Hitt.  Ecd.  Ti.  5).  Shortly  aRerwardi 
Theodcsins  II.  enacted  a  law  extending  the  pri- 
vilege of  sasctuary  from  the  interior  of  the 
church  to  its  e&Tirji.3  {(Xd.  Theod.  lib.  ix. 
tit.  45).  The  persons  who  were  allowed  to  take 
sanctuary  were  by  no  means  all  classes  of  crimi- 
nals, as  afterwards  was  the  dise  through  abuse 
of  the  original  right.  It  was  intended  for  the 
defeated  party  in  any  civil  affray,  for  slares  that 
were  in  danger  of  cruel  treatment,  fbr  debtors, 
anless  they  were  debtors  to  the  state ;  in-  gene- 
ral, for  the  innocent,  the  injured,  the  oppressed, 
and  any  whose  criminality  was  doubtful,  and 
for  whom  intercession  might  seem  likely  to  be 
of  aTail.  Such  persons,  provided  they  came 
anarmed,  had  protection  for  thirty  days.  Slaves 
were  protected,  at  first  for  one  day  {Cod.  Theod. 
lib.  ix.  tit.  45,  leg.  b\  aftemrards  till  their 
masters  gave  a  promise  to  spare  them  corporal 
punishment  {CoucH.  Epaonense,  a.d.  517,  can. 
xxxix. ;  Hard.  Condi,  tom.  ii.  p.  1051);  for 
breaking  which  promise  the  masters  were  liable 
to  suspension  from  communion  {Concil.  Aure^ 
lianaue  v.  a.d.  549,  can.  xxii. ;  Hard.  Concil. 
tom.  ii.  p.  1447).  Ordinary  criminals,  as  rob- 
bers and  murderers,  were  not  admitted  till  later 
times,  when  the  privilege  of  asylum  became 
incompatible  with  the  due  execution  of  the  laws, 
and  was  abrogated  with  the  applause  of  all 
lovers  of  justice  and  morality.  Charles  the 
Great,  A.D.  779,  forbid  any  subsistence  being 
supplied  to  murderers,  though  by  that  time  they 
had  made  good  their  right  not  to  be  directly 
delivered  up  to  justice. 

(5)  Cetuorship. — ^The  censorship  vested  in  the 
clergy  was  partly  a  right  foundeid  on  the  fact 
that  the  church,  as  a  religious  body,  took 
cognisance  of  immorality  within  its  own  body, 
and  exacted  of  its  members  the  discipline  of 
penance ;  partly  it  was  a  privilege  recognized  by 
law,  arising  out  of  the  privilege  of  intercession, 
and  indeed  forming  a  branch  of  it.  The  council 
of  Aries,  a.d.  314,  instructed  bishops  to  have  a 
special  oversight  of  such  civil  magistrates  as 
were  Christians,  and  to  cut  them  off  from  the 
church  if  they  acted  contrary  to  her  laws 
(can.  vii.  Hard.  Concil.  tom.  i.  p.  264).  St. 
Basil  very  boldly  censured  so  purely  a  political 
act  as  that  of  separating  Cappadocia  into  two 
provinces,  a.d.  371,  because  it  threw  an  increased 
burden  of  taxes  on  the  poor  {Ep.  ccclxxxix.  ad 
Martinianwn,  Op.  tom.  iii.  p.  369 ;  Paris,  1638). 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  declared  to  rulers  and 
governors  {iwdtrrcu  xal  iipxoinfs)  that  the  law 
ot'  Christ  subjected  them  to  his  tribunal  {Orat, 
zvii.  Op.  tom.  i.  p.  271  ;  Colon.  1690) ;  Synesius 
excommunicated  Andronicus,  preiiideDt  of  Lybia 
(Ep.  Iviii.  Op.  p.  201);  Orestes'  hatred  of 
Crril  of  Alexandria  was  not  only  personal,  but 
also  **  because  the  authority  of  the  bishop  took 
away  so  much  from  the  frnwer  of  the  king's 
•flicers  "  (Socrates, //tf^  Ate/,  vii.  13,  p.  293). 


The  penance  performed  by  Theodosius  I.  at  the 
command  of  St.  Ambrose  was  a  conspicuous  ex- 
hibition of  a  censorship  exerted  by  a  bishop  and 
submitted  to  by  an  emperor  (Sozom.  I/ist.  Eccl, 
vii.  25,  Op.  p.  315 ;  Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  17, 
Op.  p.  215 ;  CanUb.  1720>  These  episcopal  acta 
were  performed  on  the  principle  tha%  every  body 
spiritual  or  political  has  an  inherent  right  of 
exercising  discipline  on  its  own  members,  even  to 
the  point  of  excluding  the  refractory  from  its 
bosom.  But  the  imperial  laws  were  not  slow  in 
giving  further  rights  of  censorship  to  the  clergy 
We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
bishop  to  visit  prisoners.  The  same  law  (a.d. 
409)  that  imposed  upon  him  this  duty  gave  him 
also  the  right  of  admonishing  the  judges.  Jus- 
tinian required  him,  further,  to  report  what  he 
found  amiss  in  the  prison,  that  it  might  bo 
corrected  {Cod.  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  4,  legg.  22,  23  ; 
Corp.  Jur.  Civ.  tom.  ii.  p.  35)1  The  same 
emperor  likewise  empowered  bishops  to  uphold 
go<>d  morals  by  putting  down  gaming  {Ibid 
leg.  25);  to  see  that  justice  was  impartially 
administered  {Ibid.  legg.  21,  31);  to  resist 
tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  chief  lay  authorities, 
and  to  look  after  the  administration  of  puolic 
property  {Ibid.  leg.  26). 

T^ese  rights  passed  over  from  the  Byzantine 
empire  to  the  Western  nations,  and  no  questions 
were  asked  as  to  whether  they  were  founded  in 
positive  law  or  in  prescription.  The  third  council 
of  Toledo,  A.D.  589,  declared  bishops  to  have,  by 
royal  command,  the  charge  of  seeing  how  the 
judges  treated  the  people  (Cone.  Tolet.  iii.  can. 
xviii. ;  Hard.  Cone.  tom.  iii.  482).  The  fourth 
council  we  have  already  seen  requires  bishops  to 
admonish  judges,  and  to  report  to  the  king  such 
judges  as  disregarded  their  admonition  (can. 
xxxii.).  The  same  charge  was  repeated  by  the 
sixth  council  of  Aries,  a.d.  813  (can.  xvii.).  It 
was  in  France  that  the  mystical  signification  of 
the  "  two  swords  "  was  discovered  (by  Geoffrey, 
abbot  of  Venddme,  a.d.  1095),  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  involved  in  that  inter- 
pretation, ecclesiastical  authority  was  freely 
exerted  over  sovereigns.  Louis  le  Debonnaire, 
Lothaire,  and  Charles  the  Bald,  three  Carlo- 
vingian  princes,  were  deposed  by  councils  of  the 
Gallican  church,  while  king  Robert,  Philip  I., 
and  Philip  Augustus,  like  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V., 
and  Frederick  II.  of  Germany,  suffered  Papal  ex- 
communication. But  it  was  in  France  too  that 
the  secular  authority  once  more  revindicated  its 
right  in  the  memorable  struggle  between  Phi- 
lippe le  Bel  and  Boniface  VIll.  at  the  end  of  the 
13th  century.  A  quarter  of  a  century  later  we 
find  a  conference  held  before  Philippe  de  Valois 
(a.d.  1329),  in  which  the  whole  question  of  lay 
and  spiritual  jurisdiction  was  argued  by  Pierre 
de  Cugni^res  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  and  by  the 
archbishop  of  Sens  and  the  bishop  of  Autun  in 
behalf  of  the  church,  in  which  the  king's  advo- 
cate alleged  sixty-six  excesses  of  jurisdiction  on 
the  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Soonaflc*, 
the  Appel  comme  d'abus  or  Appellatio  ianquam  ^! 
abusu  was  instituted,  which  admitted  appeal 
from  an  ecclesiastical  court  to  the  l.gnest  civil 
authority  whenever  it  could  be  pleaded  that  the 
ecclesiastical  judge  haa  exceeded  his  powers  or 
encroached  upon  temporal  jurisdiction.  At  the 
council  of  Trent  this  right  was  assailed,  but 
throe  gh   :he    influence    of  the  ambassadors  ol 
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Churici  IX.  itwua  maintoiDed,  bdi 
lUlI  in  Tlijoor. 

II.  PECUNUnr.  1.  Imaatniliet  nliiiced.  (1) 
CcrUFU  Capiiam  or  Poll  Tax.— The  c[eigj,  Iheir 
wivei;,  children,  and  MivonU  were  HeDipted  bj 
CoDsUDtiiu  fmni  pnTJog  th>  poll-tol,  Hhich  was 
lericd  on  all  citizens  between  the  agei  of  14 
and  05.  eicept  such  aa  were  grunted  immunity 
(Cod.  Tlvfa.  lib.  ivi.  tiL  3.  legg.  10,  14>  Tfaii 
WAS  s  fnTour  ehared  by  the  clergy  with  the 
iiiemoeni  of  other  liberal  profeujau.  Vnleo- 
liniaD  eiernpta  I  he  higher  elan  of  pnintera 
(I'idurae  l/nifcuorci,  (i  modo  iagenui  sanl)  from 
the  iucidepce  of  the  tu  (.Cod.  Theod.  lib.  liii. 
tit.  4,  leg.  4).  Thia  immunity  is  alluded  to  and 
pleaded  by  Gregory  Maiianlen  {Ep.  clii.  ad  Am- 
{Mlochiitm,  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  8T3)  and  by  St.  Basil 
(£p.  ccliili.  odMoierbim,  Op.  torn.  lii.  p.  272). 

(2)  Eqvomm  eanonkonm  adaeratio  or  .^olJiera' 
Wmj  iax ;  .4urum  firtnicum  or  Recrai  tax. — 
The  clergy  had  to  pay  their  property  tax  (cen- 
*tu  iigroram)  and  all  burdens  on  land  like  other 
owner*  and  occnpien,  but  they  appear  to  hare 
.Men  exempted  rroro  any  local  taxation  that 
might  be  impoeed  for  the  supply  of  horees  for 
the  army,  or  ai  a  substitute  for  recruits.  High- 
prieit)  of  the  old  pngan  icligious  seem  to  hare 
ahared  this  immnnity  (Cod.  Tlieod.  lib.  rii.  tlL 
13,  leg.  22  1  cum  Gothofredi  comtDent.). 

(3)  Trading'tax  called  Chrytargyram  from 
being  paid  in  gold  auil  silTer,and  Lmtralia  col- 
latio  because  collected  at  the  end  of  each  Imirum. 
The  inferior  clergy  were  permitted  to  trade 
without  paying  this  tai,  provided  Iheir  opera- 
tions were  confined  within  moderate  hounds  (Out 
neod.  lib.  liii.  lit,  1,  legg.  1,  11 ;  lib.  ivi,  tit.  2, 
legg,  8,  10,  16,  36).  This  immunity  was  abused, 
and  clerics  were  forbidden  to  trade  by  Valen- 
tinian  (Corf.  Tlieod.  lib.  liii.  tit.  1,  leg.  16;  Va- 
Imtw.  Koeell.  12  ad  ealc.  Cod.  Theod.).  The  tax 
was  abotiibed  by  Anasta3iu9(ETagrius,  Hut.  Eccl. 
lii.  39 ;  Op.  p.  371 ;  Cantab.  1720). 

(4)  Metatum  or  Enltrtainmerit-moneff. —  The 
clergy  were  not  compelled  to  receive  theemperor, 
the  judges,  or  soldiers  on  their  circuits  or  travels. 
Thif  immunity  their  houses  shared  with  those 
of  senator!,  Jewish  synagogues,  and  places  of 
worship  (Cod.  Tluml.  lib.  ii-i.  tit.  2,  leg.  8). 

(5)  Supermdicta  or  Exiraordiaarn  laxtt. — The 
clergy  were  exempted  from  these  by  Coastantius 
(Cod.  Thtod.  lib.  ivi.  tit.  2,  leg.  S),  by  Honorius 
and  Theodosina  Junior  (Utid.  leg.  40),  and  1^ 
Justinian  (Justin.  Novell,  ciiii.  c.  5). 

(6)  Ad  iiatructkmet  repai-atimesqua  iiineram 
et  ponlian  or  Highiray  rate, — By  a  law  of  Ho- 
norius and  Theodffisiuii  Junior,  A.D.  412,  church 
lands  were  exempted  from  paying  the  road-tai; 
but  this  exemption  was  withdrawn  A.D.  423  by 
Theodosius  Junior  and  by  ValcDtinian  111.,  and 


(7)  Cnrtui  publiaia, 
tranilatio,  eBecCio,  or  Co 
stantius  exempted  the  clergy  from  the  burden 
of  having  to  couvey  com  and  other  things  for 
the  soldiers  and  imperial  olTicers  (Cod,  Theod. 
lib.  ivi.  tit.  2,  leg.  10),  but  in  the  last  year  of 
his  reign,  a.d.  360,  he  revoked  tbe  concession. 
The  immunity  was  restored  A.n.  382,  and  con- 
fitmed  by  Honorius  a.d.  412  (Cod.  Theod.  lib. 
li,  tit.  16,  leg.  15 !  lib.  xvi,  tit,  2,  leg.  40),  but 
laain  revoked  by  Tiiuodosius  Junior  and  Valen- 
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made  compulsory  by  Charles  the  Great, 
A.D.  778  (see  Selden,  HUiory  of  TUhes.  Works, 
vol.  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  1146). 

III.  Official  and  Social.  1.  Immunities, — 
fablic  offices  not  bringiDg  with  them  their  own 
salary  and  emoluments  were  looked  upon,  though 
honourable  in  themselves,  as  burdens,  like  the 
office  of  high-sheriff  of  a  county  among  our- 
selves.  Constantine,  on  embracing  Christianity, 
exempted  the  clergy  from  the  burden  of  bearing 
any  offices  whatsoever  (Euseb.  Bist.  JSccl.  i.  7, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  724 ;  Cod,  TheodL  lib.  ivi.  tit.  2,  legg. 
1,  2,  7).  This  concession  applied  to  all  offices, 
whether  personal  {personaiia  munera)  or  praedlal, 
i.  e.  attached  to  property,  whether  honourable 
(^honorea  or  curialia  mtinerd)  or  mean  (aordida 
tnunerd).  No  change  was  made  by  subsequent 
laws  in  respect  to  personal  burdens  or  mean 
offices,  but  the  experience  of  Constantine  taught 
him  to  restrain  his  first  liberality  as  to  the 
burdens  belonging  to  property.  For  it  was  found 
that  immunity  fh)m  bearing  office  was  counted 
so  great  a  boon  that  men  of  wealth,  who  had 
no  purpose  of  undertaking  the  ministry  of  the 
Church,  solicited  and  obtained  minor  ecclesias- 
tical posts  solely  with  the  fraudulent  purpose 
of  exempting  their  estates  from  the  services  to 
which  they  were  liable.  Constantine  therefore 
enacted  that  no  one  qualified  by  his  estate  to 
bear  public  offices  should  be  allowed  *'to  fly 
to  the  clerical  name  and  ministry,  and  that  any 
who  had  done  so  with  a  view  to  declining  the 
public  burdens  should  nevertheless  be  compelled 
to  bear  them  "  {Cod,  Theod.  lib.  xvi.  tit  2,  leg.  3). 
Succeeding  emperors  modified  these  laws  of  Con- 
stantine in  a  manner  sometimes  more  sometimes 
less  favourable  to  the  clergy,  the  general  tend- 
ency of  the  legislation  being  to  exempt  the 
estates  of  the  church  from  civil  burdens,  but  to 
preserve  the  liability  of  the  private  property  of 
the  clergy — a  liability  which  they  had  to  fulfil 
either  by  finding  substitutes  to  perform  the  neces- 
sary duties,  or  by  parting  with  a  portion  at  least 
of  their  lands  (Cod,  Theod,  lib.  xii.  tit.  1,  legg. 
49,  59,  99,  121,  123, 163 ;  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2,  legg. 
19,  21). 

Official  and  Social  Privileges,  (1)  Free  election, 
— In  the  midst  of  the  despotism  of  the  empire  the 
clergy  and  laity  maintained  their  old  right  of 
electing,  and  the  clergy  their  right  of  being 
elected,  to  the  office  and  dignity  of  bishop.  ^Those 
absolute  monarchs  respected  the  freedom  of  eccle- 
siastical elections ;  and  while  they  distributed  and 
resumed  the  honours  of  the  state  and  army  they 
allowed  eighteen  hundred  perpetual  magistrates 
to  receive  their  important  offices  from  the  free 
sufiVages  of  the  people "  (Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall,  c.  XX.).  By  degrees  this  right  has  been 
taken  awav  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  church, 
partly  on  the  plea  that  the  civil  magistrate  repre- 
seats  the  laity,  partly  on  the  allegation  that 
endowments  and  civil  privileges  had  been  granted 
by  the  state,  sometimes  because  it  was  consi- 
dered that  the  security  of  the  state  required 
such  a  precaution,  sometimes  from  apprehension 
of  the  evil  consequences  expected  to  arise  out  of 
the  excitement  of  free  elections,  sometimes  owing 
to  corrupt  agreements,  termed  concordats,  made 
between  the  bishop  of  Rome  assuming  to  represent 
ecclesiastical  interests  and  the  king  or  emperor 
of  a  particular  country,  representing  the  civil 
power. 


(2)  Authority  of  the  higher  over  the  lower 
clergy, — The  position  of  the  bishops  of  the  larger 
sees  was  made  one  of  great  dignity  and  im- 
portance by  the  subjection  of  the  clergy  and 
ecclesiastics  of  all  classes  to  their  uncontrolled 
authority ;  and  this  was  not  restrained  by  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  state.  The  bishop 
of  Constantinople  presided  as  lord  over  60  pres- 
byters, 100  deacons,  40  deaconesses,  90  sub-dea- 
cons, 110  readers,  25  chanters,  100  doorkee})er8 
(Justin,  Noted,  ciii.),  and  a  guild  of  1100  copiatae 
or  graved  iggers.  The  clergy,  under  the  imme- 
diate control  of  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  were 
upwards  or500.  The  parabolani  alone,  at  Alex* 
andria,  amounted  to  600.  All  these  were  allowed 
by  the  law  as  well  as  by  custom  to  form  in 
each  central  city  a  society  which  recognized  the 
bishop  as  its  head  with  a  devotion  which  was 
not  equalled  by  the  retainers  of  any  civil  officer. 
Beyond  this  immediate  circle  of  adherents  a  less 
denned  authority  was  vested  in  the  metropolitan, 
extending  over  all  his  suffragan  bishops. 

(3)  Eights  of  meeting  and  spwch, — Twice  every 
year  each  metropolitan  was  commanded  by  the 
canons,  and  permitted  by  the  laws,  to  call  to- 
gether the  synod  of  his  province:  occasionally 
the  emperor  assembled  the  synod  of  the  empire. 
At  these  meetings,  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit,  free 
speech  was  allowed  by  the  laws,  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  church  were  regulated, 
ecclesiastical  sympathies  were  strengthened,  and 
the  power  of  the  clergy,  by  being  concentrated, 
was  increased. 

(4)  Tokens  of  respect. — It  was  the  custom  for 
the  laity,  not  excluding  the  emperor,  to  bow  the 
head  to  the  bishop  and  to  kiss  his  hand  (see  in- 
stances given  in  Valesius*  note  on  Theodoret, 
Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  6,  p.  153,  Cantab.  1720;  and  Sa- 
varo's  note  on  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  viii.  11,  p. 
532,  Paris,  1609).  It  was  usual  to  address  the 
bishop  by  the  title  of  God-beloved  or  Most- holy 
(0co^iAc(rTaTos,  kyi^raros),  and  by  still  stronger 
terms  of  honour,  as  '*  Holy  Lord  and  Most  Blessed 
Pope" — words  commonly  used  by  St.  Jerome 
in  writing  to  St.  Augustine.  "/Vr  coronam" 
was  a  common  form  of  beseeching  a  bishop 
(see  St.  Aug.  Ep,  xxxiii.  al.  157,  tom.  ii.  p. 
131,  ed.  Migne;  Sidon.  Apollinar.  cum  comment. 
Savan.  vii.  8,  p.  440).  Its  meaning  is  doubtful, 
but  it  is  probably  equivalent  to  the  phrase 
"  your  honour "  (see  Bingham,  Antiquities^  ii. 
9, 4).  Occasionally  Hosannahs  were  sung  before 
bishops  and  others  eminent  for  sanctity,  but  this 
practice  is  condemned  by  St.  Jerome  as  savouring 
of  profanity  and  presumption  (St.  Hieron.  m 
Matt,  xxi.  15;  Gp.  tom.  iv.  p.  98).  Tht  bishop's 
seat  in  his  cathedral  was  called  his  throne. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  positis.fi  •'(  the 
chief  bishops  was  one  of  great  dignity,  authority, 
wealth,  and  power.  Gibbon  calculates  that  the 
average  income  of  a  bishop  amounted  to  600/. 
a-year  (chap.  xx.).  This  does  not  give  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  status  held  by  them,  as  the  value  of 
money  is  constantly  changing,  and  averages  are 
always  deceptive.  We  may  regard  the  bishops 
of  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire  as  maintaining 
a  state  superior  to  that  of  the  imperial  officers 
and  lay  nobles,  while  the  bishops  of  lesser  sees 
were  comparatively  poor  and  obscure  men, 
though  enjoying  a  spiritual  equality  with  their 
more  prominent  brethren.  The  simple  presby- 
ter's position  was  a  humble  one,  at  a  time  whea 
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bishops  w^re  comparatively  more  numerous  than 
tfow  and  parochial  endowments  did  not  exist: 
the  deaa>n  was  regarded  as  little  else  than  on« 
of  the  bishop's  attendants. 

We  may  note  in  conclusion  how  little  remains 
of  all  the  privileges  and  the  immunities  granted 
to  the  clergy  by  the  fervour  of  the  Brst  faith  of 
a  converted  world.  Their  judicial  privileges  and 
immunities  exist  no  longer,  except  so  far  as  the 
coercive  power  of  the  bishop's  court  be  regarded 
as  a  shadow  of  them,  though  once  they  were  con- 
sidered important  enough  to  lead  an  archbishop 
Becket  to  enter  upon  a  life-and-death  struggle 
with  a  Henry  II.  for  their  maintenance.     Their 

]>ecuniary  privileges  and  immunities  exist  no 
onger,  for  the  grant  made  in  some  countries  to 
thu  clergy  ft*om  the  national  exchequer  is  rather 
a  substitute  for  estates  confiscated  than  a  free 
gifl  of  love.  Their  official  privileges  and  immu- 
nities exist  no  longer,  unless  the  permission  con- 
ceded to  bishops  to  take  part  in  national  legis- 
lation, and  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from 
having  to  serve  in  the  army  or  on  juries,  be  re- 
garded as  the  equivalents  of  the  honours  and 
immunities  bestowed  by  the  Caesars  with  so  un- 
grudging a  hand.  The  apparent  tendency  of 
modern  legislation,  still  atl'ected  by  a  reaction 
from  mediaeval  assumptions,  is  to  ap])rove  not 
only  of  the  civil  power  resuming  the  privileges 
that  it  had  bestowed,  but  of  its  transferring  to 
itself  those  powers  of  self-government  in  respect 
to  doctrine  and  discipline,  which  were  not  granted 
to  the  church  as  a  favour,  but  were  confirmed 
to  her  by  Constantine  and  his  successors  as  hers 
by  prescription  and  inherent  right. 

Codex  Theodosianus,  cum  comment.  Gothofredi, 
Lugd.  1665.  Codex  Justinianus^  apud  Corpus  Juris 
CivUis ;  ed.  Beck.  Lipsiae,  1829.  Thomassinas, 
Vetus  et  Kova  Ecclesiae  Disciplina;  Lugd.  1706. 
Bingham,  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Churchy 
books  ii.  V.  viii. ;  Lond.  1726.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire^  chap.  xx. ;  Neander,  His- 
lory  of  the  Churchy  Second  Period,  Second  Section ; 
Thii*d  Period,  Second  Section.  Gieseler,  Text-B<jok 
of  Ecclesiastical  History^  Second  Period ;  First 
and  Second  Sections.  [P.  M.] 

IMFLUYIUM  seems  to  be  sometimes  used  to 
designate  the  atrium,  or  court  outside  the  door 
of  a  church,  in  which  there  was  generally  a 
bnsin  or  some  vessel  for  performing  ablutions 
[Fountain;  Holy  Water]  (Bingham's  Antiq. 
VlII.  iii.  5).  [C] 

IMPOSITION  OP  HANDS  (Jfanu*  impo- 
sitio,  x*H^^*'  iirlBttritj  x*^?^^*^^"^  x^^P<^oyia). 
[XcipoToWa  originally  signified  election,  per  suf- 
fragia  manuum  exti'nsione  data.  An  election  by 
the  people  always  in  the  early  church  preceded 
consecration,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
XfiooToyla  soon  came  to  signify  the  whole 
piocess  of  making  a  bishop,  of  which  it  pro- 
perly denoted  only  the  iii*st  stage  (Suicer, 
77ie iourusy  s.  v.)]. 

The  origin  of  this  rite  is  to  be  looked  for  in  pa- 
triarchal times,  when  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
form  simply  of  solemn  benediction.  Thus  Jacob, 
when  blessing  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  on  his  death- 
bed, laid  his  hands  upon  them  (Gen.  xlviii.  14). 
The  high  priest  employed  practically  the  same 
gesture  as  a  part  of  the  ]>ublic  ritual  (Lev.  ix. 
22,  23>  So  the  Lord  Himself  blessed  children 
(M-trk  X.  16> 


IMPOSITION  OF  HANI>S 

It  became  also  a  form  of  setting  apart  « 
designation  to  important  offices,  as  well  sccaltf 
as  religious,  e.  y.,  in  the  case  of  Josboa  (Xol 
xxviL  18-23;  Deut.  zxxir.  9>  And  ik  a*- 
nection  with  the  consecration  of  priests  (Lrr. 
viii.  22).  Jewish  P  .bbin  were  set  apart  bf 
imposition  of  hands  until  comparatively  moden 
times.  We  pass  over  the  use  of  this  oerenMar 
in  the  Levitical  sacrifices,  and  also  in  oathi,M 
having  no  Christian  equivalent.  Thougk  this 
latter  somewhat  resembles  the  custom  of  swear- 
ing with  the  hand  laid  upon  relics,  and  opos 
the  volume  of  the  gospels  ev^u  to  moden  iimt*. 

In  the  New  Testament,  we  find  the  IsyiBf  oi 
of  hands  used  by  our  Lord  both  in  blessinf  sad 
in  healing ;  and  again  He  promises  to  His  di*.i- 
pies  that  they  too  should  lay  hands  on  the  oA 
and  they  shonld  recover.  The  apostles  laid  their 
hands  as  the  outward  sign  of  the  bestoval  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  both  on  ordinary  Cniristiaai 
after  baptism  (Acts  viii.  17  ;  xix.  6X  and  on 
those  set  apart  for  a  special  office  (Acts  xiiL  3; 
and  probably  1  Tim.  ir.  14  ;  and  2  Tim.  L  b); 
at  the  time  when  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
was  written,  the  doctrine  of  the  **  laying  on  of 
hands"  was  one  of  the  elements  of  ChrL4i3B 
teaching  (Heb.  vi.  1).  [DxcrioxABr  of  tus 
Bible,  vol.  iii.  p.  xcv.1 

The  imposition  of  hands  is  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing cei*emonies: — 

1.  In  (Ordinations  to  the  higher  Orders.  Tbt 
4th  council  of  Carthage  had  canons  directiaj 
imposition  of  hands  in  the  ordination  of  a  biAc^ 
priest,  or  deacon  (cann.  2,  3,  4).  But  aaotker 
form  was  provided  for  the  subdeaoon,  **q8ia 
mauds  impositionem  non  accipit."  SimiUrlr 
for  the  other  minor  orders  (cc  5-10)^  Stc 
also  Constit,  Apost,  lib.  viii.  c.  16.  These  were 
iLX*^P^>^^*^Wos  liwtptffta,  an  inferior  mioistrr, 
and  the  holders  insacrati  ministri.  They  m^rt 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  diactmii-on,  nor  handle 
the  rasa  Dominica  or  sacred  vessehi  (  Cone.  Aim- 
then.  c.  66;  Basil.  Ep.  Catum.  c.  51  ;  BinghAiiu 
iii.  1).  **  Manns  impositio  docet,  eos  qui  mra 
ordinibus  mancipantur,  sacras  omnes  actiooes. 
quasi  sub  Deo  efficere,  utpote  quern  faabesat 
o{)erHtionum  suarum  in  omnibus  duoem  ac  rec- 
torem  "  (Pseudo-bionysius,  De  Ecclcs.  HUranK. 
c.  5,  par.  3).  **Hic  manuum  impositione  «igai- 
ficatur  illapsus  Spiritus  Sancti,  quem  ordiiuw 
precatur  dari  ordinando :  ejusque  regimen,  di- 
rectio  et  protectio,  ut  scilicet  Spiritus  Sancta* 
ordinandum  quasi  manu  sui  regat  et  diri^** 
(Amalurius  de  Ecclcs.  Offic.  lib.  i.  c  12). 

Deaconesses  aL^o  received  the  impositio  n.'- 
nuum;  and  their  ordination  is  expressly  callel 

both   x**^P<^^'''^*'^   ^^^    x^^P^^*^^*'^   i^   ^^^   I^*'^ 
canon  of  Chaleedon.  [Ordination.]     [S.  J.  L^ 

2.  In  the  restitution  of  holy  orders^  as  in  tii« 
original  conferring,  the  imposition  of  the  h.iads 
of  the  archbishop  formed  an  essentL-U  |K>rtii>n  of 
the  rite  (Martene,  Bit.  Ant.  III.  ii.). 

3.  In  baptism  the  laying-on  of  hands,  with  auc- 
tion, followed  in  the  most  ancient  times  immedi- 
ately upon  the  washing  of  water  [Baptism.  §  L^ 
p.  157] ;  nor  was  the  custom  obsolete  in  the  West 
in  the  13th  century  (Martene,  B.  A.  I.  ii.  1  §  '^\ 
while  in  the  Kast  it  is  practised  still.  This  is  how- 
ever to  be  understood,  in  the  West  .it  least,  to 
refer  to  baptisms  at  which  the  bishop  him»elf  wsa 
present,  as  was  generally  the  Gkst  when  baptifD 
took  place— except  in  crises  of  extremity— only  d 
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tnliuD  loJoma  waioiu.  When  nptiim  wu  fr«- 
fiMBtljr  celclinUd  in  th«  kbntoce  of  ■  bishop, 
whiJa  the  Ufiog-OD  of  hnnds  ind  chriinutjoo 
Mk  the  forvheMl  wia  n  privilege  of  the  epis- 
npol  orJer  (A.  A.  I,  ii.  i,  g  -i),  the  catUtm 
■TOM  of  tha  baptized  belog  prebeoled  to  the 
biahup  at  lome  courenient  ueauiD  lepunite  from 
that  of  baptism.  [CdNfirMatiOS.]  Ill*  Ara- 
bic cuou,  called  Nicene  (c.  53;,  dchlre  tb« 
chorepiMopui  Id  bio  circuit*  to  oiun*  Ihe  bajt 
and  girli  la  be  brought  to  bim,  Chut  he  nay  lign 
tbeiD  with  the  cruu,  pmy  over  them,  laj-  bia 
bandi  apon  them,  and  bleu  Ihem.  Bede  telli 
m  that  Calhbert  lued  to  jourDey  throogh  hii 
diocese,  laying  his  bands  upon  tboH  vho  had 
becD  baptiied,  thKt  the;  might  receive  the  Holy 
tihuit  (  ViLi  CulAbtrti,  c.  2i}.  in  Uigne'a  Fatn/I. 
»cir.  J«9d)  AEi:ienl  authorities,  however,  give 
At  ItMt  u  great  pnimineiice  to  the  chriimatton 
on   the   forehead    which    waa    reierted    for   the 


4.  In  tht  reception  of  a  Aeretie  into  the  church, 

of  huuds  woi  the  form  of  conferriug  thou  gitls 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  he  conld  not  have  re- 
c«ir«l  in  a  heretical  community  [ConfiKMatiOS, 
)>.  425  ;  Herest,  p.  76(1]. 

b.  In  biiiedictioiu  the  laying-on  of  haada  ii 
ODutantly  mad ;  as,  ia  the  beoedictlon  of  an 
abbot  {H.  A.  II.  I.  3);  of  a  virgin  dedioatad  to  a 
raligioui  life  (jh.  11.  iv.  16) ;  of  a  king  (J6.  II.  i.), 
•■  when  St.  Colamba,  who  was  hd  abbat  and  not 
a  bishop,  laid  his  haodi  on  the  head  of  Aidau 
and  consecrated  him  as  king  (Cumineus  Albus, 
Vila  S.  Coiumbae  c.  5,  iu  Acta  SS.  Bcned. 
Mec  1). 

6.  In  tht  ciiiiotioa  ^  iSj  jtcj  the  priest  and 
the  faithful  who  are  with  h.m  are  directed  to  lay 
bands  on  Ifae  sick  (Uurteoe,  H.  A.  1.  vii.  4,  Ordd. 
4,  5,  14,  etc),  with  the  prayer  that  the  Lord 
would  vouchsafe  to  visit  and  relieve  His  servant. 

7.  In  abioiution  the  Inying-DD  of  hands  accom- 
pasied  the  pmyer  for  the  remiuioD  uf  the  sios 
vf  the  pcDiteU  (MarUne,  S.  A.  I.  vi.  3,  Ordd. 
3,  9,  etc>  [CO 

IMPOTENT  MAN,  CUBE  OF.  Gumt- 
bault  meotioDs  (t.  v.  "ttoiteai,"  p.  164)  a  tine 
baa-relief  of  tba  cure  ot  the  lame  man  st  the 
gale  of  Ihe  Temple,  with  apparent  reference  to 
Act*  iii.  '2,  u  published  in  Monummta  cri/i-Li' 
ma  I'ulvuni,  Angelas  de  Gabrie lis,  fol.  pi.  liiii. 
nn.  3.  Notice  of  the  nniTersally-treated  subject 
of  the  healing  of  the  paralytic  man  will  be  fonad 
doder  the  heading  Paralytic       [K.  St.  J.  T.] 

IMPBISONMENT  OF  THE  CLEEOy. 
Seclusion  of  criminous  aerku,  generally  in  a 
moooatery,  appears  1o  have  been  resorled  to  as 
a  disciplinary  measure  as  early  as  the  tith 
century.      Justinian    {XorelLie,    ciiiii.    c.    '20) 

ioni-icted   of  giving    &lje   evidence    in    a    civil 


'  r  this  . 


vnti  cunncil  at  Seville  (csu.  3),  in  the 
ragript  clergy:  "besfrtorcm  tamen  cli 
eingulo  bonarii  atquo  ordinatiouis  suae  e 
•liq'jo    leDi|«7)   moDHitcriu   relcgari   cui 
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iloqiia  poitea  Id  minlsterio  eecleaiaatici  ordinia 

revDcari."  A  similar  canon  dirvctiog  depotitioo 
and  relegation  to  a  monnatery  to  M  inflicted 
upon  clerks  guilty  of  certaiti  crimes,  passed  at  the 
council  of  Agde  (c  1).  A  diitinctioD  waa  drawn 
'ha  lirst  council  of  Hilcon  between  the 
or  clergy  (junior)  and  the  higher  orders 
ratior).  The  former  were  to  receive  forty 
stripes,  safe  one,  whilst  the  latter  wer«  {m- 
prisonad  thirty  days  for  the  same  oBence  (Cone. 
M^litcvn.  I.  can.  8).  Pope  Gregory  the  Great 
seems  to  have  laid  down  (£pp.  vli.  50)  an  intel- 
ligible principle:  that  such  crimes  ai  were  by 
the  Uosaic  law  punished  with  death,  when  com- 
mitted by  clerics,  incurred  the  penalty  of  deposi- 
tion without  hope  of  restoration  (despei-ationem 
sacrarum  dignil^itum).  To  these  he  added  some 
othera,  fornication,  adultery,  petjory,  and  such 
like :  all  these  incurred  irregularity.  Other 
oflencea  were  expiated  by  poeuitentia  In  a  mo- 
nastery for  a  longer  or  ahorler  tims  (Thoroossin, 
\'a.  et  ti'otxi  Kixt.  Diic.  torn.  ii.  lib.  i,  c.  b9). 
luliviiluals  would  sometimes  segregate  them- 
selves of  theil-  own  accord  to  eipiate  some  (iinlt. 
The  iiime  Gregory  prmses  (£/ji.  vii.  12)  Satur- 
nmus,  bishop  of  Jailera(^  i^rsXl»  Dalmi   "     ' 


a(/6. 


tnonths'  relegation  to  a  monastery  upon  a  certain 
bishop  who  had  driven  an  nnolfending  neighbour 
from  hia  see,  pronounced  the  sentence  far  loo 
lenienL  The  aame  punishment  waa  inflicted 
upon  certain  bishops  who  had  condemned  nn  inno- 
cent person.  When  Gregory  iruprisoiwd  clerics  ho 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  as  annual  paymeut 
their  maintenance    to    the    monastery  that 


m  (nan: 


1.  111.  Ii 


C29), 


but  whether  derived    from  the  oOender'a  bene- 
fice, or  the  property  of  the  pope  himself 
not  appear.    The  tendency  was  perhaps  t< 
more  lightly  on  crimes  of  the  kind  meni 


(LaonX  w 


.  for  i 


e  of  tl 


ipolitan,  Kemigins, 
bishop  of  Rheims  (Hincmar,  Vila  3.  £»««;.). 
And  for  capital  crimes  the  incarceration  waa  for 
life,  and  included  a  sentence  of  perpetual  lay- 
communion  {Cane.  Epaon.  can.  22). 

But  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  a  seme- 
what  milder  rule  prevailed.  Uincmar,  and  also 
Rabanus,  archbishop  of  Menti,  were  inclined  to 
distinguish  between  secret  crimes,  and  those  which 
eaued  open  scandal,  and  to  treat  I 
more  leniently  upon  confei 
Probably  the  general  decleni 
period  forced  them  to  make  oome  abatement  froia 
the  rigid  mles  of  a  purer  age.  Accordingly, 
canonical  punishments  were  generally  lightened 

c  60  ;  Bingham,  hit.  ivii.  c  4). 

The  lai^r  cbuTchea  had  sometimes  priiona  !■ 

tbeit  precincts  aa  well  aa  monasleriea  [UecaniaI. 

[S.  J.  E  J 

IMPROPRIATION  is  the    assignment   at 

ecclesiaalical  tithes  to  n  layuan,  and   is  to  lie 
ilisliuguiihecl  from  appixipriitim,  which  it  Ibi 


and  repenlanc 
r  morals  at  th> 
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ataigninGnt  of  them  to  a  college  or  other  coi^ 
pontlon,  Htnif  of  whou  msmbcra  are  in  orden. 
The  prartiee  WAmi  to  b«Te  jprung  np  onl  j  mbpot 
tha  beglDDing  of  tbe  9th  centurj. 

Verj"  WOD  »(l«r  the  payment  of  Tithes  (lee 
the  article)  becsme  general,  the  alieoation  or 
them  by  the  Inlty  began.  Thai  a  coancU  at 
Ingelheim  (a.d.  948)  in  iti  8th  canon  protesU 
agaioat  this  new  form  of  robbery :  "  Ut  obln- 
tiones  fidelium,  qantcnvi  altarl  defenntar,  nihil 
omnino  ad  laicalem  pottitatem,  dicente  Scripturl. 
'Qui  altarl  aerviunt,  de  altario  participentnr.'" 
(So  ThomnwiD,  Vet.  tt  A'ota  Eccl.  Ditcip.  111. 
lib.  i.  c.  T,  B.  8),  who  interpret!  this  canon  sa 
referring  to  lithea.  Lonii  IV.  of  France,  and 
the  emperor  Otho,  vere  pretent  at  thii  counci'.. 
To  the  BAme  effect  a  council  of  HeU  in  Iti  2nd 
canon,  quoting  Mai.  iii.  8-10.  It  wai  not  on- 
common  for  the  Liy  lorda  to  aeiie  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  vacancy  of  a  biahopric  or  a  parish, 
to  make  th«e  depredntioni  ( VuL  Thomaaiin, 
torn.  iu.  lib.  ii.  e.  53,  for  iostancei  of  Ihit). 
And  we  find  even  that  the  mooki  of  St.  D^ola 
had  got  posseuion  of  some  (itha  (it  does  not 
appear  how)  and  wanted  Ic  aell  them.  This 
teems  to  be  ■  diilioct  caie  of  appropriation, 
and  we  learn  the  UcU  from  a  letter  to  them 
of  Hiucmar  of  Rheimt,  who  protests  agiioit 
their  selling  what  thay  ought  to  restore  to  the 
parish  priest. 

But  any  instancea  we  find  in  thete  timei  are 
(iceptional,  and  apparently  the  result  of  violent 
and  illegal  seiinre  by  laymen  of  ecclesiastical 
dues.  As  Thpmaisin  obierTea;  "Kecdum  tunc 
ID  mentem  qnldquam  venisse  de  deeimis  infeo- 
datle.  iDTolnTerant  decimas  Laici,  necdum 
pacilice  possidebant,  necdum  obducere  potnerant 
hoic  rnpinae  vel  colorem  legltlmae  posiessionis. 
(Juin  identiilem  commonebantur  profani  deprae- 
datores,  nt  eccletiae  restilaerent,  quae  Jure 
retinere  non  pouenc  "  (torn.  iii.  lib.  1.  c.  T). 

It  is  in  the  neit  and  succeeding  ages  that  we 
must  look  for  inprojiriation  a>  a  legriUj  recog- 
nised condition  of  eccteslastical  property. 

(S.  J.  E.] 

IN  PACE.    [iNSCBipnoNS,  p.  854  fT.] 

INCEN8K     There  is  DO  trace  of  the  DS«  of 
"        "  iring  the  first  four 
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{Paedag.  lib.  ii. 
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after  the  matte 

lAde.  a  milt,  li 
"It  follows  tha 
lice  of  God  .  . 
either  Tictima, 
desired  by  God. 
not  that  which 
that  which  is  b 
Imta.  EpU.  c  : 
ballon  a  wyic 
"  frankincenM  i 


Ft.  illi.  §  21) 
from  passages, 
bearing  on  the  i 
makes  the  least 
incense,  or  any 
inflEi  that  sue) 
precludes  the  si 
It  is  probable 
early  emplojred 
a  supposed  disin 
sant  smells ;  an 


n.  Thus  Athenagoras,  a.d. 
r  and  Father  of  the  universe  does 
lood  nor  imote,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
d  .>!«««"  (Legatio.  §  13).  Ter- 
19B,  comparing  certain  Christian 
heathen,  says,  "  It  is  true,  we  buy 


mague  and  latei 
hat  which  Tet 
ogniied  : — "  M 
the  extinction  o 
it  to  the  odoni 
Kocl.  Aat.  Si. 
There  is  no  me 
liturgy  of  St,  C 
present  the  ofS 
deed  in  the  Apt 
■  corpoiat 


s,  the  Sabeani  will  testify  that 
merchandise,  and  that  mora  costly,  is  Inrished 
on  the  burials  of  Christians,  than  in  buruiog  in- 
cenw  It  ihe  goda  "  (Apal.  c.  jlil,).  "  I  offer  Him 
d  rich  sacrifice  .  .  .  not  one  pennyworth  of  the 
gr.iins  of  frankincense,"  4c.  (*.  c.  ixx.).  Cle- 
mens  of  Aleiandrla,  A.D.  192,  contrasting  the 
rea,onable  service  of  Christians  with  that  of  the 
heathen  says,  Ihst  "  the  truly  holy  altar  is  the 
just  soni,  nni!  the  perfume  from  it  holy  prayer  " 
(Strom,  lib.  vil,  c  \\.  ^  ai-).  "1(  Iten  they 
•hould  say  that,  tliB  ureal  H\%'n¥ne*Vfti«\™A,' 
oStn    to   God   Ihc    inceOM  <,BumUii«1  oi  — "-■ 


legins  the  censli 
circuit  of  the  aa 
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•hall  go  before  the  bishop  (of  Rome)  afl  he  leares 
the  secretarium  for  the  choir,  iiad  two  with 
cessers  before  the  deacon  gospeller  as  he  proceeds 
with  the  gospel  to  the  ambo  (§§  7,  11,  in  Musae. 
Jtal.  torn.  ii.).  These  rules  are  also  given  in  the 
next  revision  of  the  Ordo,  which  may  be  a  cen- 
tury later  (i&.  §§  4,  8).  This  latter  document 
says  also,  **  After  the  gospel  has  been  i*ead  .  .  . 
the  thuribles  are  carried  about  the  altar,  and 
af^rwards  taken  to  the  nostrils  of  persons  (hom- 
inum),  and  the  smoke  is  drawn  up  towards  the 
face  by  the  hand  "  (§  9).  This  probably  origi- 
nated in  its  earlier  natural  use  as  a  means  of 
sweetening  and  (as  they  thought)  purifying  the 
air  ;  but  we  see  in  it  the  probable  origin  of  the 
strictly  ritual  censing  of  persons  in  the  West. 
In  the  same  Ordo,  which  was  certainly  in  use 
before  Amalarius  wrote  (about  827),  is  a  direc- 
tion that  ailer  the  oblates  and  the  chalice  hare 
been  set  on  the  altar,  with  a  view  to  their  con- 
secration, *'  the  incense  be  put  on  the  altar " 
(§  9).  Here  we  have  the  probable  germ  of  the 
later  **  censing  of  the  gifls."  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  such  ritual  practices  were  for 
some  time  confined  to  Rome.  We  do  not  observe 
any  reference  to  the  use  of  incense  in  the  Galli- 
can  Liturgies  which  were  in  use  down  to  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  nor  is  it  mentioned  by 
Germanus  of  Paris,  a.d.  555,  in  his  explanation 
of  liturgical  rites  (Martene,  u.s.  ord.  1),  nor  by 
Isidore  of  Seville,  A.D.  610,  in  his  book  on  the 
offices  of  the  church.  We  may  also  infer  its 
rarity  within  our  period,  and  the  little  import- 
ance attached  to  it  throughout  the  9th  century, 
from  the  £iict  that  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Floras 
of  Lyons,  Rabanus  of  Mentz,  or  Walafrid  of  Rei- 
chenao,  in  works  largely  devoted  to  questions  of 
ritual. 

The  so-called  Jfissa  Ulyrici  (Martene,  w.  8. 
ord.  4)  preserves  the  Scriptural  symbolism  by 
directing  the  priest  to  say,  when  the  incense  is 
burnt,  "Let  my  prayer  be  set  forth  in  Thy 
sight  as  the  incense  "  (Ps.  cxli.  2).  But  in  the 
same  and  later  ordines  [Ordo]  it  represents 
tiivine  influence  on  the  soul,  according  to  the 
Ibllowing  explanation  of  Amalarius: — "The 
thurible  denotes  the  body  of  (/hrist  in  which  is 
iire,  to  wit,  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  whom  proceeds 
a  good  odour,  which  every  one  of  the  elect  wishes 
to  snatch  towards  himself.  The  same  odour  is 
a  token  that  virtue  (bonam  operationem)  goes 
forth  out  of  Christ,  which  he  who  wishes  to 
live  passes  into  his  own  heart "  (^De  Eocies, 
(tfic,  lib.  111.  c  18).  The  reader  will  observe 
the  allusion  to  the  mode  of  inhaling  the  smoke 
above  described. 

This  notice  would  be  imperfect  without  a  re- 
ference to  certain  passages  from  early  writers, 
which  have  led  some  to  suppose  that  notwith- 
standing the  authorities  above  cited,  the  ritual 
use  of  incense  was  known  in  the  Christian  church 
from  the  beginning.  As  the  earliest  testimony 
we  often  see  alleged  the  third  apostolical  canon, 
which  forbids  that  "  beside  honey  and  milk,  and 
new  ears  of  coin  and  bunches  of  grapes  in  their 
season  [see  Fruits,  Offerino  of],  anything  else 
shnll  be  offered  on  the  altar,  at  the  time  of  the 
holy  oblation,  than  oil  for  the  lamp  and  incense" 
(Bever.  Pandect,  tom.  i.  p.  2).  The  Arabic  para- 
phrase has  more  generally,  "in  the  time  of  the 
•scraments  and  prayers'  (jb.  tom.  ii. ;  Arwot, 
p.  IB).     It  will  be  seen  that  this  canon  does  not 


mention  the  ritual  use  of  incense,  nor  can  it  be 
shown  that  the  incense  mentioned  was  designed 
for  such  use.  It  was  without  doubt  often  used 
as  a  perfume,  and  in  the  caves  and  catacombs 
in  which  the  first  Christians  often  worshipped, 
and  in  which  their  dead  were  frequently  buried, 
would  sometimes  be  thought  almost  as  necessary 
as  the  lamp-oil,  on  behalf  of  which  a  similar  ex- 
ception was  made.  We  must  add  too  that  the 
whole  of  the  clause  above  cited  looks  like  a  late 
addition  to  the  very  simple  code  which  is  as- 
signed, with  probability,  to  the  middle  of  the 
3rd  century,  though  the  first  mention  of  it  occurs 
in  394  (Tillemont,  Mem,  Eccl.  tom.  ii.  p.  76). 
Pseudo-Hippolytus,  alleged  as  the  bishop  of 
Portus,  220,  but  in  reality  some  centuries  later: 
— **  The  churches  lament,  with  a  great  lamenta- 
tion, because  neither  the  oblation  nor  the  (rite 
of)  incense  is  celebrated  "  {De  CtMSumm,  Mundi, 
c.  34).  Here  we  have  nothing  more  than  ima- 
gery borrowed  from  well  known  rites  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  The  language  was  probably  sug- 
gested by  that  of  the  following  passage  in  St.  Basil, 
370,  which  has  been  brought  forward  with  the 
same  object : — "  The  houses  of  prayer  were  cast 
down  by  unholy  hands,  the  altars  were  over- 
thrown, and  there  was  no  oblation  nor  incense, 
no  place  of  sacrifice,  but  fearful  sorrow,  as  n 
cloud,  was  over  all'*  (/n  Qordium  Mart,  Hom. 
xix.).  St.  Basil  here  is  merely  in  part  citing 
and  partly  paraphrasing,  with  reference  to  the 
church  under  persecution,  what  Azarias  in  the 
Song  of  the  Three  Children  says  of  the  state 
of  Jerusalem  during  the  captivity  (Sept,  Vert, 
V.  14).  St.  Ambrose  says,  with  reference  to  the 
appearance  of  the  angel  to  Zacharias  "on  the 
right  side  of  the  altar  of  incense  "(St.  Lukei.  11), 
"  Would  that  an  angel  might  stand  by  us  also  as 
we  burn  (or  rather  heap^  adolentibns)  the  altars  " 
(^Expos.  Evcaig,  8,  Luc.  lib.  i.  §  28).  Incense  is 
not  mentioned  here,  and  "  adolere "  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  use  of  fire,  so  that  no  al- 
lusion to  incense  may  have  been  intended.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  thought  of  incense 
was  suggested  to  St.  Ambrose  by  the  mention  of 
"  the  altar  of  incense."  We  therefore  further 
point  out  that  if  he  was  thinking  of  material 
incense,  as  used  in  the  Christian  church,  it  must 
in  his  time  have  been  burnt  on  altars,  which  no 
one  asserts ;  and,  moreover,  that  St.  Ambrose  ex- 
plains himself  by  a  paraphrase  of  his  own  words, 
"  as  we  heap  the  altars,  as  ice  bring  the  aacrifce,** 
The  incense  in  his  mind  was  "the  sacrifice  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving."  The  testament  of 
St.  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  a  spurious  document  of 
uncertain  date,  b  also  quoted  with  the  same 
object: — "I  exhort  you  not  to  bury  me  with 
sweet  spices  .  .  .  but  to  give  the  fumigation  of 
sweet-smelling  smoke  in  the  house  of  God  .  .  . 
Burn  your  incense  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  to 
His  praise  and  honour"  {Test.  S.  Ephr,  in  Surii 
Viiae  Sanctorum,  Feb.  1).  The  actual  use  of 
incense  during  the  funeral  ceremony  appears  to 
be  intended  here;  but  the  evidence  of  a  late 
forgery  is  worth  nothing.  We  may  add  that 
there  was  an  obvious  natural  reason,  such  as 
the  first  Christians  would  have  recognized  with 
Tertullinn,  for  burning  incense  at  a  funeral ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  custom  of  using 
it  then  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  intro* 
duction  of  the  practice  as  a  purely  religions 
rile.  [W.  E.  S.] 
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INCEST  (/nces^iw)  is  defined  by  the  Decree 
of  Gratian  (causa  36,  qu.  1,  c.  2,  §  4)  thus :  *'  In- 
cestus  est  consanguineorum  vel  nffiDium  abusos/* 
where  we  are  of  course  to  understand  affinity  or 
consanguinity  such  as  would  be  an  impediment 
to  matrimony  (Van  Espen,  Jtis  Eccles.  P.  iii.  tit. 
iT.  cc.  48,  49). 

Christian  morality  extended  the  range  of  "  pro- 
hibited degrees"  within  which  it  was  unlawful 
to  contract  matrimony, .  and  consequently  the 
couceptiou  of  incest,  much  beyond  that  of  the 
heathen  world.  The  apologists,  as  Minucius 
Felix  {Octav.  c.  31)  and  Origen  (c.  Ceisum^  V. 
p.  248,  S)>encer)  speak  with  horror  of  the  licence 
given  to  Persians  and  Egyptians  of  marrying 
])ersons  near  in  blood  ;  and  Augustine  (De  Civi' 
tatey  XT.  16)  insists  upon  the  natunil  loiithing 
which  men  feel  at  connexions  of  this  kind. 
Gothofred  (on  the  Thcodosian  Code^  lib.  iii.  tit. 
12)  gives  many  instances  of  marriages  among 
the  Romans — as  of  uncle  with  niece — which  the 
feeling  of  Christendom  universally  condemns. 
[Affinity;  Prohibited  Deorees.] 

Basil  the  Great  (ad  Amphilochiutn^  c.  67)  holds 
incest  with  a  sister  to  be  a  crime  of  the  same 
degree  as  murder.  He  who  commits  incest  with 
a  half-bister,  whether  by  the  father's  or  the 
mother's  side,  during  the  time  that  he  continues 
in  his  sin,  is  to  be  absolutely  excluded  from  the 
church ;  after  he  is  brought  to  a  sense  of  his 
sin,  he  is  for  three  years  to  stand  among  the 
"  Flentes  "  at  the  door  of  the  church,  begging 
those  who  enter  to  pray  for  him ;  then  he  is  to 
pass  another  seven  yeai's  among  the  **  Audientes," 
as  still  unworthy  to  pray  with  the  rest ;  then, 
if  he  show  true  contrition,  and  on  his  earnest 
entreaty,  he  may  be  admitted  for  three  years 
among  the  "Substrati;"  then,  if  he  bring 
forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance,  in  the  tenth 
year  he  may  be  admitted  to  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful,  but  not  to  ofier  with  them  ;  then,  afer 
continuing  two  years  in  this  state,  he  may  at 
last  be  admitted  to  holy  communion  (c.  75). 
The  same  punishment  is  prescribed  for  one  who 
commits  incest  with  a  daughter-in-law  (c.  76). 
He  who  marries  two  sisters,  though  not  at  the 
same  time,  is  subject  to  the  penalties  of  adultery, 
i.e.  two  years  among  the  Flentes,  two  among  the 
Audientes,  two  among  the  Substniti,  and  one 
among  the  Consistentes,  before  he  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  communion.  And  generally,  he  who 
marries  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity (r^f  iiW€ tprifi4vris  avyytytlas)  is  liable 
to  the  ])enalties  of  adultery  (c  68).  The  council 
of  Elvira  (Cone.  ElA.  c.  61),  a.d.  305,  allotted 
to  a  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife*s  sister  the 
|)enalty  of  fifteen  ye^irs'  excommunication;  that 
of  Neo-Caesarea  (c.  2),  a.d.  314,  decreed  the  ex- 
':ommunication  of  a  woman  who  married  two 
brothers  for  the  whole  of  her  life,  except  that 
in  peril  of  death  she  might  be  admitted  to  com- 
munion, on  promising  to  renounce  the  connexion 
if  she  recovered  (Bingham,  Antiq.  XVi.  xi.  3). 

The  Penitentials,  as  might  be  ex|>ected,  pro- 
vide penalties  for  incest ;  those,  fur  instance,  of 
Theodore,  of  Bede,  and  of  Egbert  assign  to  dif- 
ferent forms  of  this  sin  periods  of  penance  vary- 
ng  from  five  to  fifteen  years  (Haddun  and  Stubbs, 
Councils  and  DocumentSy  iii.  179,  328, 420).  [C] 
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within  the  precincts  of  the  moiuwtefy  (*  istn 
septa ")  were  termed  ^  inclnsi.''  ThcM  ven 
monks  either  of  long  ezperieme  or  of  delkitc 
health  (Cone,  Agat/u  A.D.  506,  c  38).  They  vet 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  vbbot,  but  uti  U 
the  ordinary  rules  of  the  monastery  (llaitcac, 
Ii<rfj.  Oymm,  c.  1 ;  Menard,  Concord.  BefftiL  c.  3, 
§  6).    See  Hermits  and  UiasircuAffrAE. 

[LG.S.] 

INDALECIUS.    [Hestchius  (1).] 

INDICTION.  From  the  middle  of  tbf 
4th  century  a  new  note  of  time  begins  to  appar 
in  dates;  Indictkm,  followed  by  an  onhsal 
number,  from  I.  to  XV.,  as  a  character  of  t^ 
year,  is  appended  to  its  customary  desigBstias; 
e.g.y  Co58.  M,  et  N,  (or  Anno  ab  Incamatkmt—) 
Fndktione-,  In  respect  of  its  origin,  "U- 
dictio "  is  a  term  of  the  Roman  /srai,  loeaiiiii 
**  quidquid  in  praestationem  utdicitur,'*  notice  </ 
a  tax  (on  real  property.  Cod,  Justin,  x.  d,  Z\ 
**  nssessment,"  iirtvcfjuiats  :  thence  it  came  ts 
denote  the  year  on  which  the  tax  was 
beginning  1st  September,  the  epoch  of  the 
perial  fiscal  year.  It  seems  th.at  in  the  pro- 
vinces, after  Constantine,  if  not  earlier,  the 
valuation  of  property  was  revised  upon  a  cesm 
taken  at  the  end  of  every  fifteen  years,  or  tiuti 
lustra  (Ideler,  Ndh.  2.  347  sqq.^  from  Sarigir, 
aber  t/ie  Ste^ierverfassung  unter  den  Ktriaen^  ii 
the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Roval  AcadeoBT, 
1822,  23).  From  the  strict  observance  of  tkii 
fiscal  regulation  there  resulted  a  marked  tern 
of  fifteen  yeai's,  constantly  recurrent,  the  Cirxk 
of  IndictionSf  i}  i  koI  ZtKairripis  rmw  'IrSum^Mir 
(or  'lySfjcTwr),  which  became  available  for  cfar«- 
nological  purposes  as  a  '*  period  of  revolatioa* 
of  fifteen  years,  each  beginning  1st  Septerabtr: 
which  (except  in  the  Spanish  peninsnla)  con- 
tinued to  be  used  as  a  character  of  the  yc»r 
irrespectively  of  all  reference  to  taxation.  Tbc 
Indictions  (like  the  "  solar  cycle  "  of  Sani^v 
letters,  twenty-eight  years,  and  the  lunar  cyde, 
nineteen  years,  of  **  Golden  Numbers,"  bea^ 
which  this  circle  has  obtained  place  in  chros»* 
logy)  do  not  form  an  era :  the  annexed  ordini 
number  is  i*eckoned  from  the  epoch  of  the  ciitk 
then  current :  it  is  not  expressed  how  mur 
circles  have  elapsed  since  any  given  point  «<f 
time.  It  is  certain  that  Septemlier  1st  it  tlit 
original  epoch  of  each  indiction  (St.  Ambm^ 
Epist.  ad  Episc,  per  Aemil.  2,256,  IndicHo  on 
Septembri  mense  incipit ;  and  de  Noe  et  Arok,  c 
17.  A  Septembri  mense  annus  videtor  indperc, 
sicut  ftuJUctionum  praesentiutn  fisut  oetend3\ 
From  any  given  date  of  a  known  year  to  whidk 
its  indiction  is  added,  as  e.g.,  **■  3  id.  Aogu4- 
Symmacho  et  BoetioCoss.  [=11  Aug.,  A.n.  bSi] 
in  fine  Indictionis  XV."  (Reincs.  In^cripL  VtL 
978),  it  results  that  a  circle  of  indictions  hepM 
210(  =  14xl5) years  eaHier, le.^ A.D. 312.  Kiw 
as  it  is  only  since  Constanti;«e  that  ^'Ipdktios* 
makes  its  appearance  &s  a  note  cf  time,  and  si 
with  the  defeat  and  death  of  Maxientins  in  t^ 
autumn  of  that  year  Constantine  attained  t« 
undisputed  empire,  the  date,  A.D.  312,  1  Sept.  is 
accepted  as  the  epoch  of  the  first  circle  of  i»- 
dictions.  Hence  the  technical  rule  for  findii^  the 
indiction  of  each  year.  To  the  ordinal  nomkcf 
of  the  given  year  a.d.  (beginning  with  1  Jaausiy) 
add  3 :  divide  the  amount  by  15 :  the  remaiadier 
denotes  the  indiction :  if  there  be  no  remaiDder, 
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ihe  jmr  b  Indict.  15.  Thus,  in  respect  of  the 
ftt)iiT»-dt«d  date,  a.d.  52'J  (August  11th),  the 
dirUion  of  525  by  15  gives  no  remainder ;  there- 
fitre  Jan.  Ist  U*  Aug.  31st  of  that  year  lie  in  In- 
diction  15,  beginning  at  1  Sept.  of  a.d.  521.  The 
author  of  the  Paschal  Chronicle  (probably  a  man 
of  Antioch)  makes  the  circle  of  Jndictions  begin 
mncli  earlier,  viz.  at  the  epoch  of  the  Antiochene 
era,  1  GorpiaeuM=l  Sept.  u.c.  705  =  B.C.  49;  at 
which  year  he  notes:  **Here  begins  the  first 
year  of  the  15-year  circle  of  indictions,  with  the 
first  year  of  C.  Julius  Caesar:"  and  thencefor- 
ward he  adds  to  each  year  its  indiction.  Twenty- 
four  complete  circles  (24x15=360)  end  there- 
fore at  I  Sept.  A.D.  312  :  and  at  01.  273, 1,  Coss. 
Constantino  III.,  Licinio  111.,  u.c.  1066,  beginning 
1  January,  A.D.  313,  he  notes  :  *lvliiicn(&vv¥ 
KM¥(rr<urn¥t€Uf»y  iyravOa  ipx^ — ^  he  under- 
stood as  meaning  that  the  first  eight  months  of 
that  consulship  belonged  to  that  first  year. 
(So,  throughout,  the  Indictiun  in  Chron.  Pasch. 
is  attached,  nut  to  the  year  in  which  it  began, 
but  to  the  following  year,  beginning  1  January, 
which  contains  eight  months  of  it.  Comp. 
Clinton,  /'.  Ji.  Append.  1  and  2.)  Although 
there  is  no  trace  elsewhere  of  this  earlier  system 
of  indictions,  it  does  not  follow,  in  ldeler*s  judg- 
ment (2,  351),  that  the  statement  of  the  Paschal 
Chronicle  is  entirely  without  foundation.  A 
fiscal  regulation,  proceeding  by  periods  of  fifteen 
years  may,  he  thinks,  have  obtained  in  Syria 
and  other  Eastern  provinces :  and  the  assumption 
would  serve  to  explain  the  circumstance,  else 
tinacoounted  for,  that  in  the  reckoning  of  Antioch, 
the  year  (of  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae)  begins 
1  Sept<>mber,  not  at  the  old  1  October.  Some 
later  writers,  misled  by  the  merely  technical 
rule  above  given,  have  a.s.Huroed  that  the  In- 
dictions actually  had  their  beginning  three  years 
before  the  Nativity,  i.e,  before  our  A.D.  1,  with 
the  "decree  of  Caesar  Augustus  that  all  the 
world  should  be  Uxed"  (St.  Luke  iii.  1).  So 
says  Duranti — a  writer  of  the  13th  century 
(jSpec'dum  Juris,  t.  i.  pt.  1,  p.  281):  "Oiesar 
Aug.  decre*um  proposuit,  nt  describeretur  uni- 
rersus  orbis;  t>.,  ut  quilibet  aestimaret  bona  sua, 
dcscriUens  orbera  sub  tribtUo  siln  situjulit  qtUn- 
decim  annit  reddendoy  quod  qnidem  tempus  divisit 
per  trU  lustra,"  &c  And  the  rule  concerning 
three  yean  to  be  added  to  the  year-date  (a.d.) 
rests,  he  adds,  on  the  fact,  **  quia  tot  praecesserant 
de  indiciione  quandoChristus  natus  fuit,  vel  quia 
praemiseum  edictum  Caeatiris  tribus  aunis  prae- 
oepit  Nativitatem  Christi." 

It  is  only  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century 
that  the  indictions  first  appear  in  dates.  St. 
Athanasius,  in  a  fragment  of  his  work  de 
SynodiSy  opp.  t.  i.  pt.  2,  p.  737,  gives  "In- 
diction XIV. "  with  the  date  (  =  a.d.  341)  of  the 
council  of  Antioch ;  but  that  work  was  written 
towards  the  close  of  his  life  {6b.  371),  at  which 
time  this  method  of  dating  was  in  common  use. 
The  earliest  clear  instance  is  the  date  of  a  decree 
of  Constantius  {Cod.  Theod.  xii.  12,  2),  of  the 
year  356,  or  rather  (for  the  text  needs  correc 
tlon)  357.  From  the  earliest  years  of  that  cen- 
tury the  yearly  appointment  of  consuls  became 
irregular,  and  from  time  to  time  the  de;ii!^ation 
of  the  year,  instead  of  Cost.  M.  et.  A'.,  became 
poet  coneulatuin  M.  et  N.  There  was  even  an 
uncertsknty  in  the  numbering  of  a  set  of  post- 
cmsulate  years :   for  instance,  some  would  de« 
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signate  the  first  vacant  year  anno  poet  conaul^ 
atwn  M.  N.  i. :  others,  after  the  old  fashion  of 
numbering,  anno  ii.  (Pagi,  Dissert,  Hypai.  p. 
319 ;  Ideler,  2,  345  note).  A  further  source 
of  uncertainty  was  the  difference  of  epochs  of 
the  year.  But  the  fifteen-years'  circle  of  indic- 
tions once  established  throughout  the  empire 
provided  a  correction  for  all  such  uncertainty; 
so  long  as  it  continued  to  be  understood,  that  the 
year  of  indiction  began  on  the  1st  of  September 
(preceding  the  1st  of  January  of  the  year  found 
by  the  rule  above  given).  And,  in  fact,  this  was 
the  estiblished  practice  duriug  the  greater  part 
of  the  period  with  which  we  are  concerneil  in  this 
work.  In  the  Codex  The'tdtsi  inus^  indeed,  its 
learned  annotator,  Oothofred,  finds  indications 
of  four  distinct  reckonings  of  the  indictions,  viz. 
the  /talicGy  A.D.  312;  Orientalis,  313;  and  two 
of  Africa,  314  and  315.  As  regards  the  sup- 
posed OrientaiiSf  Cardinal  Norris  {De  Anno  et 
EjiOchis  Syro-Maoed.  Dissertat.  IV.  o.  iv. :  Opp, 
t  ii.  col.  422  sqq.)  has  shown  that  its  epoch  i» 
the  1st  September,  a.d.  312.  Concerning  the 
two  supposed  different  African  reckonings,  see 
Ideler  {Hdb.  2,  354  sqq. ;  Lehrb.  p.  409).  Apart 
from  these  inferences  from  the  Theodosian  Codex, 
we  find  no  trace,  except  here  and  there  in  corrupt 
texts  and  negligent  dates,  of  a  different  reckon- 
ing: Dionysius  Exiguus  knows  no  other  than 
that  which  is  expre&ied  by  the  usual  rule  {Argu- 
menta  paschalia,  ii.).  To  trace  the  history  of 
the  use  of  the  indictions  through  the  different 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  would,  as  Ideler 
remarks,  require  extensive  disquiMtion.  In  re- 
spect of  France,  Mabillon  has  shown  {de  re 
diplomat,  ii.  24,  26)  that  this  note  of  time  does 
not  api>ear  in  public  acts  before  Charlemague, 
but  in  acts  of  councils,  and  in  writers,  it  is  found 
earlier.  But  far  down  into  the  middle  ages  its 
use  became  so  general  that  it  is  rarely  absent 
from  dates  attiched  to  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
documents  in  Italy,  France,  Germauy  (in  the 
Pyrenaean  peuinsula  it  seems  never  to  have  been 
established).  Duranti,  writing  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, testifies  (u.  s.):  ^'Tantae  fuit  auctoritatis 
indictio,  ut  nullus  sine  ea  fieret  contractus,  nee 
privilegium,  nee  testjimentum,  nee  alia  scriptura 
soUennis :  et  etiam  tiodie  eandem  obtinet  aucto- 
ritatem." 

With  the  desuetude  of  the  Imperial  fiscal 
regulation,  with  which  the  indictions  originated, 
the  original  epoch,  1st  September,  ceased  to  be 
significant — except  in  the  Lastern  empire,  where 
that  day  was  established  as  the  first  day  of  the 
year :  wherever  in  the  Corpus  Jlistoriae  Byzan- 
tinae  the  indictions  occur,  they  are  those  of 
1st  September,  312.  Even  in  the  West,  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  period,  they  are  still  ocoision 
ally  met  with  :  thus,  a  writing  of  Gregory  VII., 
A.D.  1073,  bears  the  subscription,  "  Datum 
Capuae,  Kalend.  Sept.,  incipiente  Indictione  XII.** 
But  in  process  of  time  the  indiction,  detached 
from  its  original  c))och,  came  to  be  dated  from  the 
new-year's  day,  as  received  at  the  time,  Decemb«Y 
25th,  or  January  1st,  or  March  25th.  Distinct 
from  these  indictions  used  by  various  popes  in 
their  bulls,  and  by  other  writers,  is  one  which 
has  been  called  "  Cae^irean,"  of  which  the  first 
notice  oc<;urs  in  Bede,  de  temp,  rationef  c.  46 : 
"  Incipiunt  Indictiones  ab  viii.  Kalend.  Octobris, 
ibidemque  terminantur.*'  This,  of  which  there 
is  extant  no  earlier  indication  (but  which,  te 
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fn'Mi  was  the  authority  of  the  writer,  may  hare 
inflaenced  the  practice  of  the  Imperial  chancel- 
leries), Is  probably  due  to  an  assamption  of 
Bede,  that  the  old  epoch  of  the  Byzantine  yar, 
September  24th,  was  accepted  by  Constantine 
as  the  epoch  of  the  indictions  established  by 
him.  [H.  B.] 

INDULGENCR    (I.)    The  use  of  the  word 
Tnduigentia  by  ecclesiastical  writers  is  derived 
from  that  of  the  jarisconsults,  who  employ  it  to 
designate  a  remission  of  punishment  or  of  taxes, 
especially  such  a  general  amnesty  as  was  some- 
times proclaimed  by  an  emperor  on  an  extra- 
ordinary otxasion  of  rejoicing.     Thus  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code  has  a  title  I>e  IndulgentHi  Crminum 
(Van   Espen,  Jus  Eccles.,  P.  II.   sec  i.   tit.  7). 
Hence  the  word  passed  into  ecclesiastical  usage 
in  a  double  sense.     First,  it  designates  remission 
of  sins,  as  in  what  Reticias,  bishop  of  Autun, 
according  to  St.  Augustine  (c.  Julian,  i.  3),  ob- 
served of  baptism  as  early  as  the  Roman  synod 
under  pope  Melchiades,  a.d.  313 :  *'  It  can  escape 
nobody   that    this   is  the   principal   indulgence 
known  to  the  church,  where  we  lay  aside  the 
whole  weight  of  our  here<litary  guilt,  and  cancel 
all  our  former  misdeeds  committed  in  ignorance, 
and  put  off  the   old   man  with  all  his  innate 
wickednesses.**       In    this    passage,    indulgence 
stands  immediately  for  remission   of  sins,  and 
that  alone.     But  we  are  more  immediately  con- 
cerned with  it  in  a  second  sense,  that  in  which 
it  designates  such  a  lightening  of  ecclesiastical 
penalties,  in   consideration  of  the  state  of  the 
offender,  as  St.  Paul  practised  in  the  case  of  the 
incestuous  Corinthian  (2  Cor.  ii.  6-11).     This 
question  of  the  advisability  of  such  a  relaxation 
first  comes  prominently  before  us  in  the  case  of 
those  who  had  "  lapsed  *'  or  denied  Christ  to  avoid 
persecution,  and  for  whom  martyrs  had  in  many 
cases  interceded.  St.  Cyprian  tells  us,  in  his  letter 
to  Antoninus,  how  it  had  been  discussed  and  de- 
cided by  his  colleagues  in  Africa.     They  held 
that  the  church  should  not  be  closed  irrevocably 
to  such  of  the  lapsed  as  were  desirous  of  return- 
ing to  it:  nor  yet  opened  indiscriminately  till 
they  had  undergone  their  full  penance,  and  had 
their  particular  case  taken  into  consideration. 
'*£t  ideo  placuit  .  .  .  examinatis  causis  singu- 
lorum :  libellaticos  interim  admitti,  sacnficatis 
in  exitu  subveniri:  quia  exomologesis  apud  in- 
feros non  est,  nee  ad  penitentiam  quis  a  nobis 
compelli  potest,  si  fructus  penitentiae  subtra- 
hatur  **  (^kp,  lit).     The  bishops,  he  adds,  already 
made  distinctions  between  other  crimes,  accord- 
ing to  their  discretion,  and  therefore  might  be 
left  to  deal  with  this  similarly.    No  canons  for 
regulating  penances  of  any  kind  had  as  yet  been 
pauBsed.     It  rested  accordingly  with  the  bishops 
to  use  greater  or  less  indulgence  in  dispensing 
them  all  as  they  thought  fit.     It  was  disputed 
by  Novatian  whether  they  could  remit  as  well 
as  bind :  and  he  maintained  that  only  God  could 
remit.     But  this  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
church.    The  fifth  of  the  canons  of  Ancyra,  A.D. 
314  (Mansi,  ii.  516)  gives  the  bishops  power  to 
mitigate  (^lAcu^tf/NMrc^co^oi)  or  to  increase  the 
iMgUi  of  an  offender's  penitence;  so  the  twelfth 
NioeM  canon  gives  the  bishop  power  to  deal 
nore  gently  with  penitents  who  have  shown 
Vm  repentanoe  (Mansi,  ii.  673).    The  merciless 
ffoliafi  of  tiM  SlTiran  canons  1,  2,  6,  8,  10,  12,  | 
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13,  17,  19,  63-66,  70-73,  and  75,  which  fbW 
certain  offenders  to  be  readmitted  to  eonsos- 
nion  even  on  their  death-beda,*  were  ueHhs 
imitated  elsewhere  nor  maintained  in  Spui 
itself  (Mansi,  ih,  5-19).  St.  Ambrose,  speikiic 
for  the  West,  says :  ^  (>ar  L4>Td  must  have  meul 
the  powers  of  loosing  and  binding  to  be  coextM- 
sive,  or  He  would  not  have  bestowed  both  oa  tb« 
same  terms'*  (Z% Poen,  i.  2).  St.  Gregory  Nvwei 
deposes,  on  behalf  of  the  East,  to  what  had'lMi 
customary :  Tots  &o-9cyc<rr^/M»t  iynwtri  rtt 
wapit  rS»¥  voripmv  av/xw^^popd,  which  »  tk 
Greek  equivalent  for  **  indulgentia "  (Ep,  ai 
Letci.  c  4). 

Usually  there  were  foar  ctaget  or  degm 
through  which  offenders  had  to  pass  before  n^ 
gaining  communion  :  (1)  weepers,  (2)  hearcn, 
(3)  kneelers,  (4)  bystanders;  and  usually sercnl 
years  had  to  be  spent  in  eskch.  Now  the  biUNft, 
according  to  St.  Gregory,  might,  in  proportioa  !• 
their  conversion,  **  rescind  the  period  of  tbw 
penance;  making  it  eight,  seven,  or  even  firt 
years  instead  of  nine,  in  each  stage,  should  tlwir 
repentance  exceed  in  depth  what  it  had  to  fulfil 
in  length,  and  compensate,  by  its  increaied  xetL 
for  the  much  longer  time  required  in  othen  t* 
effect  their  cure  **  {ib.  c.  5). 

So  matters  went  on  till  about  the  end  of  tb 
7th  century.    The  office  of  Pesitentiuit  pcf»- 
byter,  abolished  by  Nectarius,  patriarch  of  Ces- 
stantinople,  three  centones  earlier,  is  not  fap> 
posed  to  have  produced    any  chai^,  so  &r  a 
they  were  concerned  (S<ic  r.  19  and  Soz.  vii  \i\ 
But   they  were  changed   materially  whca  tk 
system  of  commutations  laid  down  in  the  Pen- 
tential  of  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Ckatcrter, 
had  begun  to  work :  according  to  which  a  rigonii 
fast  of  days,  weeks,  or  years,  might  be  redcoid 
by  saying  a  proportionable  nwnl^  of  pcalmsi  or 
by  paying   a   proportionable    fine   (c  3-10,  ii 
Migne's  Fatnd.  xcix.  937  sqq.).     Several  of  tk 
offences  stigmatised  in  the  canons  of  the  svaoiof 
Berghamstede,   A.D.  697,  are  dismissed  vttk  i 
fine  (Mansi,  xii.  Ill  sqq.).     The  synod  of  (n«n>> 
hoe,  A.D.  747,   protests   in  its   26th  and  27tk 
canons  against  the  neglect  of  discipline  to  whick 
this  **  new  device  "  and  '*  perilous  custom  **  hi' 
led  (t5.  493-96).     But  the  PenitentUi  of  Egbert, 
archbishop  of  York,  not  only  re-enacts  all  tk 
commuUtions  authorised  by  Theodore  {ib.  433X    . 
but  adds    to   them   in    a    subsequent  chapter    ) 
(i&.  456),  voluntary  exile  from  home  and  coutir 
being  one  of  the  new  kind  allowed.     SuniUrpsr* 
mission  is  given  in  the  Penitential  of  Bede,  as  it  ii 
called  (ib,  519).    After  this  the  extension  of  ii- 
dulgences  to  pilgrimages  and  holy  wars  wu  t : 
pure  matter  of  time ;  and  these,  from  the  ardotf  ' 
iuKpired  hj  both,  threw  everything  else  into  tk 
shaide.    The  climax  was  reached  when,  to  msk 
them  more  attractive,  it  was  formallv  decUrei 
of  the  one,  "  iter  illnd  pro  omni  penite'ntil  n^ 
tetur  *'  {ConcU,  Chnmumt.  c  2,  ap.  Mansi,  u. 
816X  and  popularlv  believed  of  the  other,  -pn 
stipendio  erat  indulgentia  peccatorum  propcsiu* 
(ib.  pp.  827  and  890).   On  thb  point  seeMohavi 
Jk  Poenit.  x.  22, 1-6,  and  Bingham,  Ant  xrm,\ 
for  earlier  times.     (Soar  {EucAoL  pp.  680-88) 

•  It  Is  to  be  observed  thai  the  leadins 
"nee  In  flnem,"  Is dianfed  in  aant  lail« 
in  that  of  Barchard— into  **  dod  nisi  in 
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ttt««pU  in  rain  to  detect  affinity  between  papal 
Ibdalgencea  and  the  wyxt^Pox^iffTia  of  the  Greek 
chardi  (oomp.  Ducange,  Oloas,  Or,  a.  v.). 

PE.  S.  Ff.] 
(IL)  Indnlgences,  or  relaxations  of  the  strict 
letter  of  the  Uw,  are  however  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  penitential  cases ;  such  relaxations  are 
fonnd  in  relation  to  almost  all  points  of  conduct. 
The  laws  of  God,  whether  known  by  revelation  or 
bj  natural  light  (Augustine,  Qwutt,  67  m  Exod.)y 
&re  of  course  always  binding ;  but  under  positive 
human  enactments  cases  may  and  do  occur,  in 
which  the  rigid  enforcement  of  a  law  may  be  a 
greater  evil  to  the  society  concerned  than  the 
suspension  of  its  operation.  Hence,  in  all  state* 
mnd  societies,  either  the  law-giving  power  or 
•ome  other  has  exercised  the  right  of  suspending 
the  operation  of  a  law  upon  occasion.  A  familiar 
instance  of  such  a  dispensing  power  is  the  com- 
mutation by  the  sovereign  of  this  country  of 
sentences  passed  by  the  judges  in  the  ordinary 
coarse  of  law.  As  a  law  is  necessarily  rigid, 
while  the  real  character  of  human  acts  cannot 
be  rigidly  defined,  such  a  dispensing  power  seems 
necessary  for  the  equitable  administration  of 
justice. 

And  this  principle  is  just  as  true  of  the  church 
MM  of  Other  societies  ;  here  too  we  find  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law  mitigated  by  authority  in 
special  cases  from  an  early  period.  Such  in- 
dulgences, or  concessions  to  human  weakness, 
commonly  called  dispensations,  have  received 
-rarious  names — remissio,  veoia,  dementia,  mise- 
ratio,  dispensatio ;  avYfyiUfiri^  (rvfAwddtta,  ^lAor- 
Bptnia,  oUopofila  (Suicer,  Thcs.  s.  v.)— all  im- 
plying something  of  the  nature  of  occasional 
indulgence  or  iwitUtta  in  the  administration  of 
M  law,  the  law  itself  remaining  unchanged.  A 
constant  exemption  of  a  person  or  body  corporate 
from  the  operation  of  a  ]>articular  law  is  called 
a  pricUegivan,  The  canonists  generally  limit  the 
use  of  the  word  dispetuatiu  to  the  case  in  which 
a  /uiur€  transgression  of  a  law  is  permitted. 

Thomassin  {Ecci,  IXtcip,  II.  iii.  24,  §  14)  holds 
that  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  when  few 
or  no  councils  were  held,  such  dispensations  were 
granted  by  the  bishops;  that  afterwards,  from 
the  end  of  the  3rd  century,  councils  decided  on 
the  cases  in  which  some  relaxation  of  the  law  of 
the  church  was  to  be  allowed ;  then,  as  pro- 
vincial councils  frequently  referred  such  matters 
to  the  judgment  of  the  see  of  Rome,  that  see 
gradually  claimed  and  exercised  a  dispensing 
power  independent  of  councils.  The  twenty- 
•eventh  canon  of  the  (so-called)  fourth  council 
of  Carthage  supplies  a  good  instance  of  a  dis- 
pensing power  applied  to  a  canon.  The  council 
recognises  the  general  prohibition  of  the  transla- 
tion of  bishops  from  an  inferior  to  a  better  see 
*^  per  ambitionem,"  yet  goes  on  to  provide  that 
**  if  the  good  of  the  church  requires  it,"  such  a 
translation  may  be  made  on  the  certificate  of 
election  being  produced  in  the  synod  itself.  Here 
a  dispensing  power  seems  to  be  given  to  the  synod ; 
for  it  must  be  presumed  that  it  was  to  decide 
whether  in  a  particular  case  **  utilitas  ecclesiae 
fiendum  poposcerit."  Penitents,  digamists,  and 
husbands  of  widows  were  by  the  general  law  of 
the  church  incapable  of  holy  ordi.*s ;  yet  pope 
Siridus  (^EpUt,  1  ad  Jfimeri'tntf  c.  15)  permits 
•och  persons,  once  ordained,  to  exercise  the  func- 
•f  their  order,  though  without  hope  of  pro- 


motion to  a  higher.  Pope  Innocent  I.,  a.d.  414, 
allows  (^Epist,  22,  c  5)  that  the  bishops  of  Mace- 
donia might,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
difficulty,  admit  to  the  exercise  of  their  functions 
those  who  had  been  irregularly  ordained  by  Bo- 
nosus,  a  heretic,  while  he  insists  strongly  on  the 
general  maintenance  of  the  rule  which  for  once 
is  violated ;  it  is  only  **pro  necessitate  temporis" 
that  such  relaxations  of  canonical  strictness 
can  be  allowed,  and  **quod  neoessitas  pro  re- 
medio  invenit,  cessante  necessitate  debet  utique 
oessare;"  such  liberties  cannot  be  permitted 
when  the  church  is  restored  to  its  normal  state 
of  peace.  We  have  another  kind  of  dispensation 
in  Gregory  the  Great's  letter  to  Augustine  of 
Canterbury  {Eput.  xi.  64 ;  in  Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
iii.  21),  in  which  he  permits  persons  who  had 
married  in  ignorance  within  the  prohibiteil  de- 
grees to  be  admitted  to  communion,  though  the 
general  law  of  the  church  excommunicated  such 
persons. 

Of  such  a  nature  were  the  relaxations  of  strict 
law  permitted  in  the  early  church ;  the  nume- 
rous dispensations  in  matrimonial  cases,  in  plu- 
rality of  benefices,  and  in  some  other  matter<^ 
which  were  so  great  a  scandal  in  the  mediaeval 
church,  do  not  fall  within  our  period  ;  nor 
within  the  same  period  had  the  baneful  practice 
arisen  of  granting  dispensations  for  wrongs  to  be 
committed.  It  was  (as  Thomassin  observes,  u.  s. 
§  20)  *Mn  more  recent  tiroes,  when  the  discipline 
of  the  church  had  grown  feeble  and  languid,  that 
permission  was  sought  for  future  violation  of  the 
canons,  that  license  was  asked  and  granted  for 
sinning  against  sacred  rules ;  men  would  fain  sin 
without  risk  of  penalty,  and  draw  even  from  the 
laws  themselves  cover  and  authority  for  their 
contempt  of  the  law." 

(Thomassin,  Vet,  et  nova  EocL  Discip.  P.  II. 
lib.  iii.  cc.  24-26 ;  Van  Espen,  Jut  Eccleaiastk  'tn, 
torn.  ii.  p.  754  ff.  ed.  Colon.  1777,  l>e  DUpem-t- 
tionibus;  Walter,  Kirc/ienrechtj  §  180;  Jacobion, 
in  Herzog  HeaUEncycl,  iii.  423.)  [C] 

INDULGKNTIAE  HEBD0MA8.  [Holy 
Week.] 

INDUS.    [DOROKA.] 

INFANT  BAPTISM.  [Baptism,  §  95, 
p.  169.] 

INFANT  COMMUNION.  The  practice  of 
communicating  infants  was  universal  through- 
out the  period  of  which  we  treat.  For  the  east, 
where  it  still  flourishes,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  the  so-called  liturgy  of  St.  Clement,  in  which 
little  children  (yraiBla)  are  ordered  to  receive 
immediately  after  all  who  have  any  special 
dedication, "  and  then  all  the  people  in  order  *' 
iConatU.  Apost.  lib.  viii.  c  13).  Pseudo-Diony- 
sius,  possibly  of  the  5th  century,  but  more 
probably  of  the  6th,  says  that  **  children  who 
cannot  understand  divine  things  are  yet  made  par- 
takers of  divine  generation,  and  of  the  divine  com- 
munion of  the  most  sacred  mysteries  "  {De  Eoci. 
Hierarch,  c.  vii.  §  1 1).  Evagrius,  who  completed 
his  Church  History  in  594,  proves  the  continued 
observance  of  the  rite,  where  he  mentions  "^  an 
ancient  custom*'  at  Constantinople,  ** when  there 
remained  a  good  quantity  of  the  holy  portions  of 
the  undefiled  body  of  Christ  our  God,  for  unoor^ 
rupted  boys  from  among  those  who  attended  the 
school   of  the  underroaster  to  be  sent  for  tm 
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consume  ihcm  "  (Lih.  Iv.  c.  36).  There  is  a  story 
told  by  John  Moschus,  a.d.  630,  of  sOme  children 
who  imitated  among  themselres  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist,  as  they  had  witnessed,  and 
taken  part  in  it  themselves  {PrcUtuH  Spirit,  c 
196). 

Tbe  earliest  witness  in  the  Latin  church  is  St. 
Cyprian,  who  writing  in  251,  relates  how  the  agi- 
tation of  an  infant  to  whom  the  cup  was  offercKl, 
led  to  the  discovery  of  its  having  been  taken  to  a 
heathen  sacrifice  {De  Lapais),  He  also  repre- 
sents the  children  of  apostates  as  able  to  plead 
at  the  day  of  judgment,  "We  have  done  no- 
thing ;  nor  have  we  hastened  of  our  own  accord 
to  those  profane  defilements,  forsaking  the  meat 
and  cup  of  the  Lord  "  (ibid.).  St.  Augustine : — 
**  They  are  infants ;  but  they  are  made  partakers 
of  His  table,  that  they  may  have  life  in  them- 
selves "  (Serm.  174,  §  7).  "  Why  is  the  blood, 
which  of  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  was  shed  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  ministered  that  the  little 
one  (parvulus)  may  drink,  that  he  may  have 
life,  unless  he  hath  come  to  death  by  a  beginning 
of  sin  on  the  part  of  some  one  "  (Contra  Ju'ia" 
ntim,  Op.  imperf.  1.  ii.  c.  30)  ?  It  is  evident  from 
these  passages  (and  see  especially  to  the  same 
effect,  De  Peccat,  Mer.  lib.  i.  c.  xx.  §  26 ;  c. 
xxiv.  §  34)  that  St.  Augivtine  considered  this 
sacrament  to  be  generally  necessary  to  the  salva- 
tion of  infants;  but  it  is  desirable  to  mention 
that  some  passages  often  cited  from  his  works, 
which  appear  to  imply  or  maintain  that  view 
are  not  really  to  the  purpose.  He  argued  against 
the  Pelagians,  that  if  infants  were  not  born  in 
sin,  our  Lord's  words,  **  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh," 
lie  (St.  John  vi.  53),  would  not  be  true  in 
reference  to  them  :  they  would  have  life  without 
eating  of  that  flesh  (see  Contra  Duas  Epp.  Pelag. 
lib.  i.  c.  xxii.  §  40) ;  but  then  he  taught  also 
that  **  every  one  of  the  faithful  is  made  a  par- 
taker of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  when  he 
IS  made  a  member  of  Christ  in  baptism."  This 
is  carefully  shown  from  his  writings  by  Ful- 
gentius,  who  had  been  questioned  by  Ferrandus, 
on  the  hope  that  might  he  entertained  for  a 
young  man  who  had  died  immediately  after 
baptism  (see  the  note  of  the  Benedictine  editors 
on  Aug.  De  Pecc.  Mer.  lib.  i.  c.  20,  §  26).  The 
same  remark  must  be  made  on  a  saying  of 
Innocent  I.,  a.d.  417  (^Ad  Putres  Syn.  Milev.  §  5, 
Ep,  182,  inter  Epp.  Aug.),  which  Augustine 
himself  interprets  of  the  necessity  of  baptism 
(Ad  Paulin.  Ep.  185,  c.  viii.  §  28).  See  also 
Oelasius  of  Rome,  Epist.  7,  ad  Epiac.  per  Pi" 
cenum.  Gennadius  of  Marseilles,  a.d.  495,  gives 
the  following  direction  with  regard  to  the 
reception  of  some  of  those  who  had  been  baptized 
by  heretics  in  schism.  ^  But  if  they  are  infants 
(parvuli),  or  so  dull  as  not  to  take  in  teaching, 
let  those  who  offer  them  answer  for  them,  after 
the  manner  of  one  about  to  be  baptized  ;  and  so, 
fortified  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  chrism, 
let  tliem  be  admitted  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
Eucharist"  (De  Ecd.  Dogm.  c.  22).  We  call 
attention  to  the  word  '*  parvulus "  when  it  is 
Died  in  this  connection,  because  **  infans "  was 
sometimes  applied  even  to  the  newly-baptized 
adult,  as  being  newly  bom  to  a  higher  life.  In 
S6i  tJhe  coBAcil  of  Micon,  in  France,  in  imitation, 
M  ve  mnj  suppose,  of  the  Greek  custom  lately 
meotioMd,  ordered  that  on  Wednesdays  and 
fridMjB  fanooint  (children)  should  be  brought 
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to  the  church,  and  there  *^  being  commaaisd  U 
fast,  should  receive  the  remains  of  the  saa>> 
flees"  (can.  6).  The  conncil  of  ToWu,  67Sv 
found  it  necessary  to  reassure  aaxioos  miids  W 
a  declaration  that  the  sick  who  found  themieim 
unable  to  swallow  the  euchAriat,  and  othen  vW 
had  failed  to  swallow  it  ^  in  time  of  ia&acv," 
did  not  fall  under  the  censure  of  the  first  coaadl 
of  Toledo  (can.  14X  against  those  who  baring 
received  did  not  consume  it  (can.  11).  T^ 
Gelasian  Sacramentary  (lib.  L  n.  75)  pnnrida 
for  the  immediate  communion  of  an  ndu/L 
(infans)  baptized  in  sickness.  The  earliest  eztast 
copy  of  the  Gregorian  has  the  following  nibne 
referring  to  all  baptized  at  Easter.  **If  the 
bishop  be  present,  it  is  fit  that  he  (infans)  be 
forthwith  confirmed  with  chrism,  and  afler  tbst 
communicated.  And  if  the  bishop  be  not  preseat, 
let  him  be  communicated  by  the  presbyter* 
(Liturgia  Bom,  Vet.  Murat.  torn.  ii.  col.  loS). 
It  will  be  observed  that  previous  coaflnnatioi 
was  not  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  fint 
communion.  A  MS.  Sacramentary  of  the  8ih 
centurv  preserved  at  Gellone  and  a  Rheims  pooti- 
fical  of  the  same  age  expresaly  contemplate  the 
probability  of  some  of  the  **  infantes  '*  baptixei 
being  nurslings,  but  make  the  same  provtsioi 
for  the  communion  of  all  (Ordd.  6,  7,  8,  is 
Martene,  De  Ant.  Ecd.  Hit.  lib.  i.  c  1,  art.  1& 
Comp.  ord.  15).  The  little  children  were  sIm 
to  communicate  daily  throughout  the  octsre 
with  the  rest  of  the  newl j-baptized.  See  Orii 
6,  8,  9. 

There  is  an  English  canon  ascribed  to  Ecf> 
briht,  A.D.  740,  but  probably  somewhat  Ut«r, 
which  says,  ^  They  who  can,  and  know  how  u 
baptize,  nuthful  monks  especially,  ought  alvan 
to  have  the  eocharist  with  them,  though  tber 
travel  to  places  far  distant "  (Johnson's  Et^ 
Canont^  vol.  i.  p.  235).  Jesse,  bishop  of  Araittt, 
A.D.  700,  in  an  epistle  on  the  order  of  baptisB, 
says,  that  **  after  trine  immersion  the  btkWf 
should  confirm  the  child  (puerum)  with  chrifli 
on  the  forehead,  and  that  finally  he  shook!  be 
confirmed  and  communicated  with  the  body  sad 
blood  of  Christ,  that  he  may  be  a  member  *i 
Christ"  (see  note  to  Regino  De  Keel.  DitdfL 
lib.  i.  c.  69  ;  ed.  Baluz.).  The  eptistle  of  Jcsit 
was  written  in  reply  to  some  questicms  oi  ilurle- 
magne  respecting  baptism.  In  the  Capit^via 
of  the  latter  we  find  the  following  law  notsblj 
framed  in  express  accordance  with  the  answer* 
of  Jesse  and  other  bishops : — **  That  the  presbjter 
have  the  eucharist  ready,  that  when  any  one 
shall  be  taken  sick,  or  an  infant  (parvulus)  be 
ailing,  he  may  communicate  him  at  once,  lest  ke 
die  without  communion  "  (Lib.  i.  c.  155 :  Sin. 
lib.  V.  c  57).  This  is  in  the  collection  of  Walter 
of  Orleans  (c.  7) ;  Regino  (u.  s.)  ;  Burchard  (Hbi 
V.  c.  10);  and  Ivo  (Deer.  P.  ii.  c  20). 

Infants  wer«  during  a  period  of  uncertsa 
length  required  ti»  be  kept  without  food  betwMi 
their  baptism  and  communion,  when  the  latter 
followed  as  a  part  of  the  day's  rites.  Thus  a 
the  earliest  Ordo  Rwnanuty  supposed  by  U«hrr 
to  be  written  about  the  year  730,  care  is  enjoiaed 
that  the  little  ones  (panruli)  baptized  on  Ksscer 
Eve  '*  take  no  food,  nor  be  suckled,  after  their 
baptism  before  they  communicate  of  the  sacn- 
ment  of  the  body  of  Christ  "  (§  46  ;  Muaae.  lU 
tom.  i.  p.  28).  There  are  rubrics  to  this  elect 
in  several  ancient  orders  of  baptisiB.  thiee  ii 
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which  were  compiled  or  copied  in  the  8th 
eMatnry  (Ordd.  6,  7,  8,  in  Martene,  u.  s.  For 
later  examples,  see  Ordd.  9,  !«*>).  In  one  copy  of 
the  Gregorian  fiiacramentary,  the  rule  is  thus 
relaxed.  ^  They  are  not  forbidden  to  be  suckled 
before  the  sacred  communion,  if  it  be  necessarj  " 
(^Inter  0pp.  S.  Greg.  torn.  v.  col.  Ill;  Antv. 
1615).  The  prohibition  seems  to  have  been 
generally  omitted  from  the  rubric  after  the  8th 
oenturj ;  but  the  pontifical  of  the  Latin  church 
of  Apamia  in  Syria,  which  was  written  in  the 
12th,  retains  it,  though  speaking  of  contirmation 
and  communion  immeiiiately  a^r  baptism  only 
as  **  the  custom  of  some  churches  **  (Ord.  15 ; 
Marteue,  u.  s.). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  infants  were  at 
first  communicated  in  both  kinds ;  but  there 
is  little  clear  evidence  to  timt  effect.  Passages 
which  speak  of  their  eating  the  flesh  and  drink- 
ing the  blood  of  Christ  are  not  conclusive.  The 
council  of  Toledo  before  cited,  after  mentioning 
the  occasional  rejection  of  one  element  by  the 
sick,  **  because  except  the  draught  of  the  Lord's 
cup,  they  could  not  swallow  the  eucharist  de- 
livered to  them,'*  proceeds  to  the  case  of  others 
*'who  do  such  things  in  the  time  of  infancy." 
The  inference  appeal's  good  that  the  eucharist 
was  offered  to  both  in  bread  as  well  as  wine. 
We  are  however  in  a  good  measure  left  to  infer 
the  practice  of  the  first  ages  from  that  of  the 
later  church.  Because  the  cup  only  is  mentioned 
In  St.  Cyprian*s  story  of  the  infant  who  had 
|>artaken  of  a  heathen  sacrifice,  some  have 
argued  that  they  were  communicated  in  the  blood 
only.  Had  it  been  so,  they  would  hardly  have 
been  permitted  to  receive  in  both  kinds  at  a  later 
period ;  as  they  certainly  did,  when  for  a  time 
the  custom  of  intinction  prevailed  in  the  West. 
Eren  in  the  12th  century,  when  Paschal  IL 
suppressed  that  practice  at  Clugny,  he  made  an 
exception  in  favour  of  **  infants  and  persons  very 
aick  who  are  not  able  to  swallow  the  bread." 
All  others  were  to  receive  the  bread  by  itself 
(^£pisi.  32;  Ubb.  Concilia,  tom.  x.  col.  656). 
In  a  manuscript  Antiphonary  that  belonged  to 
an  Italian  monastery,  written  about  the  middle 
of  the  same  century,  after  directions  for  a 
baptism,  is  the  following  rubric  :  **  Then  follows 
the  communion,  which  is  ministered  under 
these  words ;  *  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
steeped  in  His  blood,  preserve  thy  soul  unto 
everlasting  life  '"(Muratori,  Aniiq.  Ital.  Medtaec. 
tom.  iv.  p.  843).  About  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, we  find  Kadulphus  Ardens  saying,  in  a 
sermon  on  Easter  Day,  *'  It  has  been  decreed  that 
it  be  delivered  to  children  as  soon  as  baptized,  at 
ieast  in  the  species  of  wine ;  that  they  may  not 
depart  without  a  necessary  sacrament "  (Zac- 
caria,  Bi^Aioth.  Bit.  tom.  ii.  p.  ii.  p.  clx.).  How 
infants  were  communicated  in  the  one  species 
then,  we  may  learn  from  the  pontifical  of  Apamia 
I  already  cited.  **  But  children  who  as  yet  know 
not  how  to  eat  or  drink  are  communicated  either 
with  a  leaf  or  with  the  finger  dipped  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lord  and  put  into  their  mouth,  the  priest 
thus  saying,  *  The  body  with  the  blood  of  our 
I  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  keep  thee  unto  everlasting 
■  life  "*  (Martene,  u.  s.).  Robertus  Panlulus,  A.D. 
f  1 175,  in  a  work  De  Sacramentis,  long  ascribed  to 
r  Bogo  de  S.  Victore,  says,  **  The  said  sacrament  it 
to  be  ministeretl  with  the  finger  of  the  priest  to 
childnn  newlj  wm  in  the  apeciei  of  the  blood; 
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because  such  can  suck  naturallv  "  (Lib.  i.  c.  20). 
As  the  Greeks  and  Orientals  generally  used 
intinction  before  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  they  communicated  infants 
in  the  same  manner  as  adults ;  i. «.,  in  both  kinds 
with  a  spoon.  Now  *Mn  practice,  though  the 
rule  is  otherwise,  the  eucharist  is  given  to 
infants  under  the  species  of  wine  alone  "  (Goar 
in  Antwt.  Nihusii  ad  AUatii  Dissert,  de  Missd 
Praesanct.  ad  fin. ;  Allat.  De  Ooc.  et  Or.  Consent, 
col.  1659).  The  Nestorians,  Jacobites,  Arme- 
nians and  Maronites,  are  said  to  have  fallen  into 
the  same  practice  (Gabriel  Sinaita,  ibid,  coL 
1667).  The  Greeks  use  a  spoon,  but  from  con- 
flicting statements  before  us  (see  Martene,  ti.  t. 
ai*t.  15,  n.  15),  we  infer  that  the  rest  use  the 
finger  or  a  spoon  indiflerently.  [W.  £.  S.] 

INFIRMARY    (MONASTIC).     In   hia* 
enumeration  of  Christian  duties  Benedict  speci- 
fies that  of  visiting  the  sick  (Bened.  Btg.  c  4) ; 
and  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  duty  of  pri- 
mary   and    paramount    obligation    for    monks 
("  ante  omnia  et  super  omnia,"  c  36),  quoting 
the  words  of  Christ,  *'  I  was  sick,  and  ye  minis- 
tered unto  Me."    Beyond,  however,  saying,  that 
the  sick   are  to  have  a  separate   part  of  the 
monastery  assigned  to  them  (cf.  Aurel.  Beg.  cc 
37,   52;  Caesar.  Beg.  c   30),  and    a  separate 
officer  in  charge  of  them  (cf.  Beg.  Tamat.  c  21), 
that  they  are  to    be  allowed    meat  and  the 
luxury  of  baths,  if  necessary,  that  they  are  not 
to  be  exacting  (**  ne  superfluitate  sut  fratres  con- 
tristent "),  and  that  the  brethren  who  wait  on 
them  are  not  to  be  impatient,  he  gives  no  pre- 
cise directions  (t&.).     Subsequently  it  was  the 
special  duty  of  the  *' infirmarius,"  the  '*cellen- 
rius  "  (house-steward),  and  of  the  abbot  himself, 
to  look  after  the  sick  (Martene,  Beg.  Comm.  c.  4 ; 
Caesarii  Beg.   ad  Virg.  c  20,  Beg.  Cvjusd.  ad 
Vu'gineSf  c.  15) ;  no  other  monk  might  visit  them 
without  leave  from  the  abbot  or  prior  (Mart.  /.c). 
Everything  was  to  be  done  for  their  comfort, 
both  in   body  and  soul,  that  they  should  not 
miss  the  kindly  offices  of  kinsfolk  and  friends 
(cf.  Fructuos.  Beg.  c.  7 ;  Hieronym.  Ep.  22,  ad 
Eustoch.) ;  and,  while  the  rigour  of  the  monastic 
discipline  was  to  be  relaxed,  whenever  necessary, 
in  their  favour,  due  supervision  was  to  be  exer- 
cised, lest  there  should  be  any  abuse  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  sick-room  (Mart.  /.  c. ;  cf.  Beg.  Pachom, 
c.  20).   The  **  infirmarius  "  was  to  enforce  silence 
at  meals,  to  check  conversation  in  the  sick-room 
C^mansio    infirmorum,   intra    claustra,"   Cono, 
Aquisgran.  A.D.  816,  c.  142)  at  other  times,  and 
to  discriminate  carefully  between  real  and  fic- 
titious ailments  (Mart.  /.  c).    The  sick  were,  if 
possible,  to  recite  the  hours  daily  and  to  attend 
mass  at  stated  times,  and  if  unable  to  walk  to 
the  chapel,  they  were  to  be  carried  thither  in  the 
arms  of  their  brethren  (ib.).    The  meal  in  the 
sick-room  was  to  be  three  hours  earlier  than  in 
the  common  refectory  {Beg.  Mag.  c.  28).    The 
abbot  might  allow  a  separate  kitchen  and  **  but- 
tery "  for  the  use  of  the  sick  monks  (Aorelian, 
Beg.  ad  Monach,  c  53,   Beg.  ad  Virg,  c  37). 
Tlie   rule  of  Caesarius  of  Ai-les  ordered,  that 
the  abbot  was  to  provide   good  wine  for  the 
sick,  the  ordinary  wine  of  the  monastery  being 
often  of  inferior  quality  (ct  Mabill.  DiijuU.  d$ 
Curs.  Game  vi.  70,  71 ;  MabilL  ilfui.  Ui.  8,  Di 
Cangt,  Gloemr.  LaL  §.  t.>  [L  G.  8.] 
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INFORMERS.  (^CkUumniatores,  Deldtores. 
Tertullian  \adf>,  Marcion.  t.  18]  fancifully  con- 
nects **  diabolas  **  with  "^  delatura.")  This  class 
of  m^n  originated  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
indeed  before  the  establishment  of  the  Roman 
empire.  [DiCT.  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiq. 
B.  y.  Delator,"]  When  persecution  arose  against 
the  church,  the  delatores  naturally  sought  gain, 
ind  probably  some  credit  with  the  civil  autho- 
rities, by  giving  information  against  those  who 
practised  Christian  rites,  since  the  secret  assem- 
blies of  Christians  for  worship  came  under  the 
prohibition  of  the  Lex  Julia  de  Majestate  (Tac. 
Ann.  f.  72,  p.  3 ;  Merivale,  Hist  Home,  c.  xliv.). 
Tertullian  states  that  Tiberius  threatened  the 
accusers  of  the  Christians — ^*  Caesar  .  .  .  com- 
minatus  periculum  accusatoribus  Chnstianorum  " 
{Apol.  c.  5),  but  the  story  rests  only  upon  his 
statement.  He  also  (/.  c.)  claims  M.  Aurelius  as 
a  protector  of  Christians.  Titus  issued  an  edict 
against  delators,  forbidding  slaves  to  inform 
against  their  mooters  or  freedmen  against  their 
patrons.  Nerva  on  his  accession  republished  this 
edict.  "  Jewish  manners,"  i.  e.  probably  Chris- 
tianity, is  specially  mentioned  as  one  of  the  sub- 
jects on  which  informations  were  forbidden  (Dion 
Ixviii.  1,  quoted  by  Merivale).  In  Pliny's  well- 
known  letter  to  Trajan  (x.  9(i  [al.  97])  we  find  the 
delatores  in  full  woric.  The  Christians  who  were 
brought  before  him  were  delated  (deferebantur), 
and  an  anonymous  paper  was  sent  in  containing  a 
list  of  many  Christians  or  suppraed  Christians. 
Trajan  in  his  answer  (A.  97  [98]),  though  he  for- 
bad Christians  to  be  sought  out  (u  e,  by  govern- 
ment officials),  did  not  attempt  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  practice  of  delation ;  those  who  were  informed 
against,  if  they  continued  in  their  infatuation, 
must  be  punished.  See  Tertullian's  comment  on 
this  {Apoi,  c.  2).  And  in  the  subsequent  per- 
secutions a  large  part  of  the  sutfering  arose  from 
unfaithful  brethren  who  betrayed  their  friends 
to  the  persecutors.  It  is  not  wonderful  that 
during  and  immediately  after  the  days  of  perse- 
cution the  delator  was  regarded  with  horror. 
Thus  the  council  of  Elvira  {Cone.  Etib,  c.  73), 
A.cf!  305,  excommunicated,  even  on  his  death- 
bed,* any  delator  who  had  caused  the  proscrip- 
tion or  death  of  the  person  informed  against ; 
for  informing  in  less  important  cases,  the  delator 
might  be  re-adroitted  to  communion  after  five 
years;  or,  if  a  catechumen,  he  might  be  ad- 
mitted to  baptism  afler  five  years.  The  first  of 
Aries,  A.D.  314,  reckons  among  "  traditores " 
not  only  those  who  gave  up  to  the  persecutors 
the  Holv  Scriptures  and  sacred  vessels,  but  also 
those  who  handed  in  lists  of  the  bi'ethren  (nom- 
ina  fratrum) ;  and  respecting  these  the  council 
decrees,  that  whoever  shall  be  discovered  from 
the  public  records  (acta)  to  have  committed  such 
offences  shall  be  solemnly^  degraded  from  the 
clerical  order ;  but  such  degradation,  if  the  of- 
fender was  a  bishop,  was  not  to  vitiate  the 
orders  of  those  who  might  have  been  ordained 

•  Aooording  to  the  reading  **  Nee  in  fine ;"  some  MSS. 
read  **  non  nisi  in  One."  It  seems  probable  that  •*  nee  in 
fine"  or  **finem''  was  the  original  reading,  and  that  it 
was  altered  to  bring  it  into  accordanoe  with  the  decree  of 
Klcaea  (c  13),  which  provides  that  the  Holy  Communion 
is  in  no  ease  to  be  refaaed  to  a  dying  man. 

>>  **  Non  verbis  nodis;"  another  readinjr  is  **  verberlbns 
mUtia.'' 
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by  him.  Charges  against  traditorei  vcn  Ml 
to  be  admitted  unless  thej  could  be  provsl 
from  the  *'  acta  pnblica.^  This  deoec  ii 
highly  interesting,  as  following  immediikly 
upon  a  period  of  persecution,  and  showing  tks 
the  edict  of  Milan  (A.D.  313)  had  brought  abott 
a  great  change  in  Gaul,  and  that  Christians  vert 
admitted  to  consult  the  public  records  of  tk 
recent  proceedings  against  them.  The  capiti- 
laries  of  the  Frank  kings  (lib.  tL  c  317,  ii 
Baluze,  i.  977)  cite  the  73rd  canon  of  ElTin 
with  the  reading  **  nee  in  tine."  So  lib.  viL  e. 
205,  and  Additio  QuartcL,  c  34,  in  Baluze,  L 
1068, 1202.  The  same  capitularies  {Add.  QwU, 
c.  35)  enjoin  bishops  to  excommunicate  "wetn* 
satores  fratrum ;  **  and,  even  after  amesdakcitt, 
not  to  admit  them  to  holy  orders,  though  tlKT 
may  be  admitted  to  communion.  Anydeneor 
layman  who  brings  frivolous  charges  against  kk 
bishop  (calumniator  extiterit)  is  to  be  reputed  i 
homicide.  ^ 

The  canon  of  Clrira  is  cited  in  the  decra 
of  Gratian  (p.  ii.  can.  v.  quae.  6,  c  6)  with  tk 
reading  **  non  nisi  in  fine.'*  The  same  deott 
(u.  8.  c.  5)  attributes  to  pope  Hadrian  L  s 
decree,  **  let  the  tongue  of  a  delator  be  cut  oit 
(capuletur),  or,  on  conviction,  let  his  head  U 
cut  otf;  •*  a  decree  probahly  taken  from  the  dnl 
legislation,  for  nearly  the  same  provision  is  fond 
in  the  Theodosian  code  (lib.  x.  tit.  x.  I.  2>  ssd 
precisely  the  same  in  the  Frank  capitoisrir 
(lib.  vii.  c.  3t«0 ;  Bal.  i.  1102).  [S.  J.  L] 

INFULA.  1.  The  infula  was  in  clanks: 
times  the  band  or  fillet  which  bound  the  hnt 
of  the  sacrificing  priest  and  the  Tictim. 

**  Nee  te  toa  plitrlma.  Pantbn 
Labeotem  pletas  nee  ApoUinis  infula  tezlt.* 

Virg.  Jen.  H.  43Il 

Servius  (on  Aeneid.  x.  538)  tells  us  that  it  va 
a*  broad  fillet  or  ribbon,  commonly  made  of  rei 
and  white  strips.  Isidore  {EtymoL  xix.  30) 
describes  the  infula  of  the  heathen  priest  ii 
similar  terms.  The  infula  of  the  victim  is  mea- 
tioned  in 

**  Btons  hostia  ad  aram 
Lanea  dnm  nlveft  drcumdatur  infaU  ritti.'* 

Virg.  Georf.  iiL  4ST. 

And  the  term  seems  to  have  been  earlv  tn3»* 
ferred  to  the  head-covering  of  Christ ian'prieita 
Hence  Prudentius  {Peristeph,  iv.  79)  spesks  ol 
the  "sacerdotom  domns  infulata  **  of  the  Vakra 
of  Saragossa,  when  he  is  evidently  speaking  d 
the  **clei*us.*'  So  Poi>e  GeLisius  (Hardoois'i 
Concilia^  ii.  901),  wishing  to  say  that  a  certaix 
person  ought  to  be  rejected  from  the  Christos 
priesthood,  says  that  he  is  "  clericalibus  inimla 
reprobabilis "  (Hefele's  Btitragt^  iL  2*J3  t\ 
See  Mitre. 

2.  For  infula  in  the  sense  of  a  ministerol 
vestment,  see  Casula,  Planet  a.  [C] 

INGELHEIM,  COUNCIL  OF  {fn-jfik^ 
ense  Concilium),  A.D.  7S8,  at  Ingelheim,  «1mi 
Tassilo,  duke  of  Uavaria,  was  condemned.  Ml 
allowed  to  enter  a  monastery.  fE.  S.  Ft] 

INGENUUS,  martyr  at  Alexandria  witk 
Ammon,  Theophilus,  Ptolomeus,  Zeno;  cmauh 
morated  Dec  20  {Mart.  Mom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  On- 
ardi).  [W.  F.  a] 

INITIAL  HYMN.—A  name  for  the  kjM 
which  in  the  Eastern  liturgies  oorrsnioMis  to  M 
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Intrut  of  the  Roman  mass.  In  the  eastern 
litnrgiee  the  term  Introit  (et<ro9of)  is  applied  to 
the  two  ENTRANCES  of  the  liturgy,  the  little 
entrance  (yi  fiiKpit  cfo'oSof )  t.  e.  that  of  the 
Book  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  great  entrance 
(4  fuydXri  9l<ro9os)  i,  e.  that  of  the  elements. 

In  the  liturgies  of  St  Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom 
this  hymn  takes  the  form  of  three  antipfwn*^ 
called  the  first,  second,  and  third  antiphons,  each 
of  which  consists  of  a  few  verses  called  '*  stichi " 
(oT^xoO  from  the  Psalms;  each  verse  of  the 
first  antiphon  being  followed  by  the  clause  "  At 
the  intercession  of  the  Theotocos,  save  us,  0 
Saviour;"  each  verse  of  the  second  and  third 
by  an  antiphonal  clause  of  the  same  nature, 
varying  with  and  having  reference  to  the  festi- 
▼nl.  That  of  the  third  antiphon  is  sometimes 
one  of  the  troparia  of  the  day.  Each  antiphon 
is  followed  by  an  unvarying  prayer,  called  gene- 
rally  the  prayer  of  the  fint,  second,  and  third 
antiphon/  and  which  are  the  same  in  the  litur- 
gies of  St.  Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom.^ 

The  first  and  second  antiphons  are  followed  by 
**  Glory  &c.  {96^a  koX  ww)y  after  which  the  anti- 
phonal  response  is  repeated. 

The  third  antiphon  by  short  hymns  or  troparia 
in  rhythmical  prose  under  different  names,  and 
which  vary  with  the  day.  These  antiphons  are 
considered  to  symbolise  the  predictions  of  the 
prophets,  foretelling  the  coming  and  incarnation 
of  our  Lord.«  As  a  specimen  the  three  anti- 
phons for  Easter  Day  are : — 

AfUipk.1. 

AidL  OfaeJoyfiillnQodallTelaDda    (Pa.lzvLl.) 

At  the  interoearioQ,  Ice 
Stick.  Sing  praises  onto  the  bonoor  of  His  name.  (Da) 

At  the  iuteroession,  kc 
Jgtkk.  8sj  onto  God,  0  how  wonderftil  art  Thou  in  Thy 
works.    (Terse  2.) 

At  the  interoesidon,  kc 
Stick.  For  all  the  world  shall  worship  Thee.  (Tern  3.) 

At  the  Intercenlon,  te. 
)  Olory,  kc 

At  the  Intercearion,  kc 

Anlipk.  IL 

Stick.  Ood  be  nercifal  unto  us.    (Ps.  Ixvii.  1.) 

Save  ns.  0  Son  of  God,  Thou  that  art  risen  twm 
the  dead. 

Stick.  And  show  us  the  lUht  of  His  countenanoe.  (Do.) 

Save  u^  0  Son  of  God,  kc 
Stkk.  That  Thy  way  may  be  known  npon  earth,  (v.  2.) 

Save  OS,  0  Son  of  God,  Ice. 
Stick.  iM  the  p«>ople  praise  Thee.    (v.  S.) 

Save  us.  0  Son  of  God,  kc 

Glory,  te:. 

Save  us,  0  Son  of  God,  kc 

Antipk.  Iir. 

Stick.  Let  God  arise,  and  let  His  enemies  be  scattered 
let  them  also  that  hate  Him  flee  before  Him. 

(PS.  IxvUL  1.) 
Christ  Is  risen  ftom  the  dead,  having  trodden 
down  death  by  death,  aud  given  life  to  those 
that  are  In  the  grave. 


•  There  are  variations  between  the  two  lituigies.  as  to 
whether  the  prayer  of  the  antiphon  soonld  be  said  before 
or  after  Its  antiphon,  which  It  is  imneoeasary  to  par- 
ttcalariae. 

•  The  prayer  of  the  third  antiphon  is  **  A  Prajer  of 
iLChrytfoeiom"  of  the  English  Prayer-book, 

•  fU.  GmbU  ds  fU.  Soar.  CkritL  iN<.  cap.  zd. 
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Sttdi,  like  as  the  smoke  vanisheCh  so  shalt  thou  drive 
them  away :  aud  like  as  wax  melteth  at  the 
fire.    (v.  2.) 
Christ  is  risen,  kc 
Sttdi,  So  let  the  nngodly  perish  at  the  presence  of  Ghid, 
but  let  the  righteous  be  glad.    (vv.  2,  &) 
Christ  is  risen,  kc 
Stick.  This  Is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made:  we 
wiU  r^loe  and  be  glad  in  it  (Ps.czvUL24.) 
Christ  Is  risen,  kc 

On  Sundays  as  a  rule,  in  the  liturgy  of  St. 
Basil  the  Typica*  for  the  day  are  said  instead  of 
the  first  two  antiphons;  and  in  those  of  St. 
Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom  instead  of  the  third 
antiphon,  the  Beatitudes  (o/  paicapttrfxoC). 

These  are  the  Beatitudes  from  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  and  are  thus  said.  They  are  intro- 
duced by  the  clause  *' Remember  us,  0  Lord, 
when  Thou  comest  into  Thy  Kingdom."  The 
first  five  Beatitudes  are  then  said  consecutively ; 
after  the  fifth  and  each  following  one  is  inter- 
posed a  short  tropariotiy  differing  in  each  case, 
and  all  varving  with  the  day.  Afler  the  sixth 
of  these  follows  **  Glory,  &c."  and  then  two  more 
troparia^  the   latter  of  which  is  a   Theotocion.* 

In  the  liturgies  of  St.  James  and  St.  Mark 
the  initial  hymn  is  the  same,  and  unvarying.  It 
is  of  the  ordinary  form  of  Greek  hymns,  l^gin- 
ning  **  Only  begotten  Son  and  Word  of  God,"  &c, 
and  containing  prayers  for  salvation  through  the 
mysteries  of  the  incarnation,  which  it  recites. 
[See  Antiphon].  [H.  J.  H.] 

INITIATION.    [Baptism,  §  5,  p.  156.] 

INNOCENT,   or    INNOCENTIUa     a) 

[Gbexjort  (2).] 

(2)  Martyr  at  Sirminm  with  Sebastia  (or 
Sabbatia)  and  thirty  others;  commemorated 
Jnly  4  (^Mart,  Rom.  Vet.j  Adonis,Usuardi). 

(8)  Martyr  with  Exsuperius  (1).    [W.  F.  Q.] 

INNOCENTS,  Fectival  of  the.  (^m^w 
r&p  kyitfp  iV  x^^^^^  yiprtotp:  festum  TnnO' 
centum  ftMrn],  Natales  Sanctorum  Innocentumg 
Natale  infantum^  Necatio  [^AUisio']  Infantum. 
The  old  Lnglish  Childermas  and  tne  German 
Kindermesse  may  also  be  noted.) 

1.  History  of  festival. — The  Holv  Innocents  ot 
Bethlehem,  the  victims  of  Herod's  jealousy  of  our 
Lord,  are  at  an  early  period  commemorated  as 
martyrs  for  Christ,  of  whom  indeed  they  were 
in  one  sense  the  first  (see  Irenaeus  adv.  Haer. 
iii.  16.  4;  Cyprian,  Epist,  bB^pMn  Thihari  con- 
sisientiy  §  6).  Subsequent  fathers  continually 
speak  in  the  same  strain,  e.g.  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
anxum  {Serm.  38  in  Naticitatej  §  18 ;  vol.  i.  674, 
ed.  Bened.) ;  Chrysostom  (^Hom.  9  in  8.  Matt, 
vol.  vii.  130,  ed.  Mont faucon);  Augustine  (£"1101^ 
ratio  in  Psal.  47 ;  vol.  iv.  593,  ed.  Gaume ;  Smm, 
199  in  Epiphania,  §  2,  vol.  v.  1319 ;  Serm.  873  in 
Epiph.  S  3,  vol.  V.  2178 ;  Serm.  375  m  Spipk. 

2,  vol.  V. 


2183);  Prudentius  {Cath.  xiL  d$ 
Epiph.  125).  Augustine  also  distinctly  reftn 
{de  liUro  Arbitrio,  iii.  68,  vol  i.  1035)  to  a  com- 
memoration of  their  martyrdom  by  the  church. 
Some  writers,  as  Augusti  (^Denkwiirdigkeiten  au9 
der  ChristHchen  ArchSoh/ie,  i.  304),  Binterim 
(^DenkwUrdigkeUen  derChrigt-KathoUschen  Kirche, 
V.  1. 549)  and  others,  rtfcr  to  a  homily  of  Origci 

'  These  tenus  will  be  explained  In  their  phMe. 
•  These  tt  tyorto  are  ghriD  to  the  Crturtai. 
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w  atTordifig  eviilence  on  this  lust  point.  TIm 
writing  in  question,  however  (  ^om.  8  de  diversis, 
vol.  ii.  p.  282 ;  ed.  Paris,  It 04),  is  universally 
rejected  as  spurious,  and  Huet  suras  up  con- 
cerning it  (Origenis  Opn.  vol.  iv.  325,  ed.  De  la 
Kue)  that  it  is  a  work  originally  written  in 
Latia,  and  later  than  the  time  of  Jerome. 

The  commemoration  of  the  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents  was  at  Brst  combined  with  the  festival 
of  the  Bpiphany.  Thus  the  passage  of  Pruden- 
tius  above  referred  to  8{>eak8  of  them  in  the 
hynm  on  the  Epiphany ;  Leo,  in  not  a  few  of  his 
homilies  on  the  Epiphany,  spealis  of  the  Inno> 
cents  (see  e.g.  Serniin,  31-33,35,  38:  Patrol, 
hv.  234  sqq.),  as  also  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe  in  a 
homily  de  Epiphania^  dtqus  Innocentvun  nece  et 
muneribus  inagorum  {Pati-ol.  Ixv.  732).  Subse- 
quently a  sjiecial  day  was  set  apart  for  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Innocents,  a  day  in  close  proximity 
to  that  on  which  the  Lord's  Nativity  is  celebrated 
being  chosen;  not  that  we  have  any  definite 
knowledge  as  to  the  time  when  Herod  put  the 
children  to  death,  but  from  the  special  associ- 
ation between  the  two  events.  Hence  we  find 
December  28  in  the  Western  and  December  29 
in  the  Eastern  church  set  apart  for  the  com- 
memoration of  the  Innocents.  The  date  of  the 
origin  of  the  separate  festival  cannot  be  very 
closely  defined.  It  is  however  mentioned  in  the 
Calcndariam  Ccwthcujinensey  to  whose  date  we  can 
a)>proximate  from  the  fact  that  the  latest  martyrs 
commemorated  are  those  who  peri$hed  in  the 
Vandal  persecution  under  Hunneric,  484  A.D. 
Here  the  notice  is,  "V.  Kal.  .'an.  Sanctorum  In- 
nocentum,  quos  Herodes  jccidit  '*  ( Patrol,  xiii. 
1228).  It  may  be  added  that  Peter  Chrysologns, 
bishop  of  Raveniia  (ob.  450  A.D.),  has  left  among 
his  sermons,  two  de  In/antium  neccy  quite  apart 
from  several  others  on  the  Epiphany  (^^'rmm, 
152,  153;  Patrol,  Hi.  G04).  It  is  needless  to 
give  here  a  list  of  later  calendai's  and  martyr- 
olof^ics,  in  which  the  festival  of  the  Innocents 
iiuit'urmly  occurs,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  it 
subsequently  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  im- 
portance, for  in  the  Rule  of  Chrodegang.  bishop  of 
Metz  (ub.  766  A.D.),  the  "  festi vitas  Infiintium  ** 
is  included  among  the  "  solemnitates  praecipuae  ** 
{Jiaj.  Chnjdiy.  c.  74;  Patrol,  Ixxxvii.  1009). 

2.  Lituffical  }wtices. — The  earliest  of  the  Ro- 
man Sacramentaries,  the  Leonine,  contains  two 
masses  for  the  festival  of  the  Innocents,  which 
follow  immediately  after  that  for  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  and  are  headed  In  Sat  'It  Innoceniu.n 
(I..eonis  0/)p.  vol.  ii.  155,  ed.  Ballerini).  We  may 
call  attention  to  the  curious  i*eference  in  the 
Preface  of  the  second  mass  to  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah  (xxxi.  15),  **  Rachel  plorans  filios  suos, 
uoluit  consolari,  quia  non  sunt,"  where  the 
mother's  grief  is  explained  as  arising  not  from 
the  death  of  her  children,  but  because  infants  held 
worthy  of  reoeiving  so  great  a  renown  were  born 
not  from  her  line,  but  from  that  of  Leah.  Ele- 
ments from  the  Leonine  Sacramentary  are  found 
embodied  in  the  service  for  the  day  in  the  Ge- 
lasian  (Patrol,  Ixxiv.  1060)  and  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentaries  (col.  12,  ed.  Menard),  in  the  latter 
case  including  a  slightly  modified  form  of  the 
Preface,*  which  also  appears  in  the  service  for 

•  Tbe  collect  in  the  Gelasian  and  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentaiies  furnished  that  of  our  own  charch  till  16^, 
mtfto  Ii  Wis  modified  into  Its  present  lonn. 
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the  day  in  the  Arobrosiaii  Ifturgj  (PkBcUi^ 
Liturgg,  LaU,  i.  308).  In  the  andeitt  Rsm 
church  a  special  degree  of  monmfiilnea  «■ 
asbociated  with  this  day,  for  we  find  in  thc<Si«> 
gorian  L^)er  Antipho»»ariuM  (col.  659,  ed.  Menari) 
the  notice  that  the  Glo'ix  in  Exitlm  and iA- 
luia  are  not  sung,  **  sed  quasi  prae  Iristitis  <&» 
ilia  deducitur."  Of  this  we  roar  derive  u  iUia- 
tration,  though  of  much  later  date,  froa  tk 
(irdo  Jiomnnus  (x.  26),  waich  remarks  that  oa 
this  day,  except  it  fell  o'  a  Sunday,  the  Ronaa 
abstain  from  flesh  and  fat.  See  also  Amalari« 
{de  Eccl,  Of.  i.  41 ;  Patrol,  cr.  1074).  and  tlit 
Mi'Tologus  (de  Eccl,  ohs.c'SG;  Pairol.  du  lOOi), 
which  mentions  the  further  onnisaton  on  this  daj 
of  the  Te  Deum  and  Ite,  missa  est.  He  subjoins  as 
a  reason  for  the  sadness  attaching  to  this  day,  Uut 
the  Innocents,  though  niartyTS  for  Christ,  **««• 
dum  tamen  ad  gloriam,  sed  ad  infemalem  poenaa 
discesserunt.*' 

In  the  ancient  lectionarj  of  the  Gallicn 
church,  the  prophetic  lection,  epistle,  and  g«?el 
were  respectively  Jer.  xxxi.  15-20,  Rev.  tL  9-11, 
Matt.  ii.  1-23  (Mabillon,  da  Liturgia  Galiv^ 
lib.  ii.  p.  112 ;  see  also  the  service  in  the  Gotb»- 
gallic  missal,  lib.  iii.  p.  198).  In  the  Mozsrabie 
liturgy,  however,  they  are  respectivelr  Jer.  xni 
15-20,  2  Cor.  i.  2-Y,  Matt.  xviiL  ia-15,  1-^ 
10,  11  (Aiisaale  Mixtum  S.  laidori,  p.  48,  ei 
Leslie). 

The  Micrologus  (auprd)  refers  to  the  octave  «f 
the  festival  of  the  Innocents  as  generally  obwrred 
(**  eodem  modo  at  aliorum  Sanctorum  celebra- 
tur  ").  It  would  seem,  however,  that  thia  is  &( 
comparatively  late  date  as  a  matter  of  ijtnerd 
observance,  for  according  to  Binterim  (I*eukt. 
V.  1.  552),  it  is  wanting  in  many  calendars  of  tiic 
9th  century.  A  carious  mistake  mo^t  be  mtor 
tioned  here  into  which  several  have  fallea  m 
connection  with  the  octave  of  the  festival  of  tix 
Innocents.  In  the  Indicuhu  operum  S,  Aujuaiim 
hv  Possitlius.  is  an  entry  **  de  die  octavamni  la- 
fa'ntium ;  duo  **  (Patrol.  xlvL  16).  This  ha*  bwi 
taken  by  Baronius  (Marty rolotjium  Ronum^m^ 
Dec.  28  and  Jan.  4,  not,)  and  others  as  shoviit^c 
the  existence  of  an  octave  of  the  festival  of  tkt 
Innocents  in  Augustine's  time.  The  two  semniv, 
however,  of  Augustine  refer  to  the  first  Suniay 
after  Easter,  the  octave  of  the  day  on  which  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  had  been  received,  *^  hodie 
octavae  dicuntur  infantiom,  revelanda  sunt  capita 
eorum  "  (Sermm,  260, 376 ;  Patrol,  xxxviii.  Ii')!, 
1669). 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  pnts- 
imity  of  the  festival  of  the  Innocents  to  that  of 
the  Nativity,  in  consequence  of  the  associatioa 
of  the  two  events  commemorated.  These  tvo 
indeed,  with  the  commemorations  on  the  tvo 
intervening  days  of  Stephen  the  protoraartrr 
and  John  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  mar 
be  supposed  to  form  one  combined  festival,  all 
centering  in  the  idea  of  the  Incai  nation.  That 
we  have  a  homily  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaox  ir 
Quatttor  continuis  aolemnitatAus,  scUicrt  Xatiti' 
tati'<  Domini  ac  SatuAorwn  Stephanie  Jokannii  *t 
Innocentium  (Patrol,  clxxxiii.  129). 

The  day  for  the  commemoration  of  the  ha»- 
cents  in  the  Eastern  church  is  December  29, 
but  we  find  in  the  Armeno-Grcgorian  caleikiar 
(Neala,  Eastern  Churchy  Introd.  p.  799)  June  10 
associated  with  them :  this  same  calendar  beiac 
cne  of  those  which  gives    from  what  anpm 
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cann  dud  not  appear,  tha  amariDg  dqhiImt  ef 
14,000  for  tha  infanta  ilaln.  Thia  la  alao  th« 
MM  with  tba  pictorial  Mokow  calaudar  praliiwl 
hj  Papebrech  to  tha  Acia  Baadorum  for  Hnj 
(i-ol.  L  p.  1tilL)>  NamerDDi  EuUni  calendar!, 
howaTtt,  do  Dot  contaiD  thii  abanrd  addition  (ten 
«^.  Lndolf,  Faati  Sacri  Eccleiiat  AUxaadrvia; 
p.  IS;  9eldcn,  de  Biinedria  ttterum  Ebratomm, 
fp.  314,  231,  ad.  Amstardani,  1679). 

tot  ftirtber  detaili  on  tha  labjcct  of  the  fe*- 
tfnd  of  the  Innocanta,  rcfenncc  may  be  made  to 
BtDterim.  DenkiSnligkeUm  dtr  (Ariat  -  Katho- 
Kxhrn  Eirehe,  T.  I.  &49 ;  Augiuti,  DenkwinLg- 
iailmaimlcrChrliUichtnArc/iSoliigii,  i.  304  mq. : 
Aaaenuwi,  Sahndanunt  KccUeia  Unicertat,  t. 
S19.  [R.  S.] 

INNOCENTS,  THE  HOLY,  MA88ACBE 

OK.  IkprcHnteJ  in  tha  moaaio  of  Sta.  M.  Mag- 
pore  (Uampini,  V.  M.  I.  tab.  ii.),  wd  in  two 
iToriea,  oD<  of  which  (from  >  diptrch  id  tha 
ntbttlral  of  Milan)  ii  girau  bj  MiirligD;  (t.  v. 
AmocaUt);  alio  on  a  urcophagui  it  SL 
Uuimin,  •oath  of  Franca  (Jfmuni.  d>5t«.  Jfaij<- 
himr,  t.  i.  coi.  735,  T:)(}).  Here  it  i«  coatnutad 
with  another  relief  of  the  AdaratisD  of  the  Magi, 
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to  take  into  acooont— (1}  The  litenture  of  tha 

aobject,  which  ia  indeed  the  onlr  divKtoo  which 
ran  be  treated  at  all  compreheiuiTel)'  ia  u 
article  lilie  the  preiant.  <3)  Techniral  eiecntion. 
(3)  Symbol*.   <4)  A  aeleclion  of  in«:riptiDiu,  with 

(5)  Their  langange  and  atfla.     (6)  The 


cfdal 


ingtl 


C7)  A 


iflheab- 


DD  them. 

(l.)  LUtiTOiin  of  the  Su'j»ei.— Thii  matter  ia 
ably  treated  of  by  M.  Da  Itoail  id  the  fint  thirtr- 
■ii  pages  of  hta  preface  to  the  Imsriptioiui  I'Arit- 
ivtmne  Urhit  Rontae  Septana  Saecuio  Antv/iaofra' 
(Rome,  ie5T-18til  fol.).  The  principal  facta  nra 
aa  follewi.  The  uriieat  callectioni  of  Chri«t»a 
Inacriptiona  of  which  we  haia  any  knowln'.Ke 
belonj  to  the  nge  of  Charlea  the  Oreat,  and  were 
made,  a*  De  Rossi  think*,  by  acholars  of  Al'uin. 
The  moat  antieot  of  these  ii  contained  ia  an 
EiDiiedelD  MS.  written  in  the  age  of  Alcuia  : 
■boat  a  thiril  of  the  whole  collection  h  Chria- 
tian,  aepnlchml  einmplea  howeier  be  ng  wholly 
wanting.  Virioui  compilatfoua  of  ucriptiona 
were  al»  now  made,  in  which  D-  luy  of  tha 
epitapha  written  by  pope  Dnmasna,  •mong  other 
Christinn  authoni,  were  incladad  ;  aad  the  emill 


tha  two  pictnrea  occapying  two  lidea  of  a  frieie, 
■ad  being  ciirideJ  by  the  lituiiii  of  the  decoimi. 
Unrtigor  alia  mentinni  no  iiory  di]itvch  nf  thii 
aubjcct,  attributed  to  the  period  of 'TheoJnaiu* 
the  ri.iinger,  and  publi-hed  by  U.  Kigoliot  (A.U 
•Jt  Sc«lplwe  an  •noi/en  ayi).  (R.  St.  J.  T.] 

INSACRATL   [iMPOsmoa  op  Hinds,  $1.] 
INSCRIPTIONS.     Id  alrietDea)  of  epeech 


(liw 


t  fail!  I 

recently  puW 
r  monnment  i 
Theaeai 


•bed  a 


iniK'nbed. 

what  arbitrarily  bat  at  'the  same  time  profit- 
abiy  eiclnded,  aa  belonging  to  a  apeciai  depart- 
BHnt  of  atudy.  But  Id  common  parlanoa,  by 
ImcrijAioiu,  the  itrgtr  moDnmenta  in  atone  ara 
lal«nded,  and  to  the  following  article  compan- 
tiTaly  little  Dotlce  will  be  tskeD  of  any  othen. 
Id  traating  of  thi*  raat  anbjecC  it  ia  propoeed 


Attrtmrlwm  to  tba  nurtTTolDKT  of  (Jsnsrdns,  whMl  Bai 
UKoambFrat  144.000  (f\un<.caalU.B41},  pmlktilyalt 
leOina  to  Bai.  tO.  4. 


ranainiDg  atone  fragmentt  of  some  of  thiae  at 
be  completed  with  certainty  fay  their  aid.  The 
collectors  of  these  inicriptiona  cared  little  for 
their  hiatorical  value,  and  commonly  omitted  all 
mention  of  their  age  or  anlbors ;  they  rather 
deaigned  them  to  be  models,  after  which  aimilar 
rerHB  might  be  compoeed.  The  other*  now 
remaining  in  whole  or  in  great  part  are — 
<1>  The  Palatine  MS.  of  the  llth  century 
(now  in  the  Vatican),  edited  by  Qmler,  Thfi. 
tmcr.,  pp  ■CLiiii.-MCUIvii.,  who  bas  omitted 
a  few  profane  epigrami,  which  are  inteinpersed. 
None  of  the  Christian  inscriptions  icem  to 
be  later  than  the  Bth  century,  and  they  were 
probably  collected  by  tome  one  who  vieited 
Rome  and  TarioBS  other  places  in  lUly  about  the 
close  of  that  centiirv.  (2)  A  MS.  of  Kloatar 
Neubarg,  about  the  'llth  cfntnry,  comisting  of 
Christian  inscriptions  eiclusiTely,  which  wera 
copied  from  Italian  origiuais  abont  the  8th  can* 
•  Le  Dl-nl't  eaulniriH  of  tuokt  rrluli^  (o  Chrlrtlao 
epIgrmphT.  pnMbOwd  si  the  rail  or  his  Jfanwl,  U  a  aiwtal 
•nj-plim-nl  to  tfali.  and  brtngi  ibe  tHbllufrsptir  iluwB  to 
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tury ;  tliey  are  almost  all  hutorical,  many  being 
by  Damasus.  (3)  A  Verdun  MS.  of  the  10th 
century,  containing  thirty-one  Roman  inscrip- 
tions ;  a  collection  independent  ot*  either  of  the 
preceding,  made  in  the  8th  or  9th  century. 

**  Hae  tres  antiquissimae  syllogae  omnes  trans 
Alpes  servatae  nobis  sunt;  neque  quidquam  his 
simile  in  Italiae  nostrae  bibliothecis  uspiam 
inveui  ....  I^rimi  ergo  veterum  inscriptio- 
num  amntores  transaipini  omnes  fuere  .  .  .  . 
Ab  Alcuiniana  aetate  ad  saeculura  usque  deci- 
mum  quai*tum  ....  antiquis  inscription! bus 
colligendis  nemo  videtur  opei-ara  navaase"  (De 
Rossi,  u.  8.  pp.  X.*  xu*). 

The  15th  century  saw  the  reviral  of  epi- 
graphic  studies,  but  among  the  inscriptions  col- 
lected by  Poggio,  Signorili,  Cyriaco,  Feliciani, 
Marcjinova,  Pehem,  Schedel,  and  others,  those 
which  are  Christian  **  apparent  rarae,''  and  are 
not  separately  classed.  The  earliest  collector  of 
purely  Christian  inscriptions,  who  lived  in  the 
Age  of  the  Renaissance,  is  Pietro  Sabini,  who  in 
1495  presented  his  work,  in  MS.,  comprising 
tho:>e  which  he  had  copied  in  Rome  and  out  of 
it,  both  from  the  originals  and  from  MSS.,  to 
Charles  Vlll.,  king  of  France.  The  MS.  has 
been  found  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice 
by  I>e  Rossi,  who  affirms  that  some  of  the  in- 
scriptions are  very  valuable,  and  have  been  copied 
by  no  other  scholar ;  many  however  belong  to  a 
late  period.  A  volume  of  inscriptions  from  the 
ancient  churches  of  Rome,  made  by  Giovanni 
Capoti  in  1498,  seems  to  have  been  of  much  the 
same  character.  The  other  rx)llector8  of  inscrip- 
tions who  lived  from  this  time  to  the  middle  of 
the  16th,  added  scarcely  anything  (vix  mediocve 
mcrementum)  to  Christian  epigraphy.  Aldus 
Man u tins  the  Younger  however  applied  himself 
diligently  to  the  collection  of  Christian  inscrip- 
tions among  others,  and  twenty  volumes  of  these 
formed  by  various  members  of  this  illustrious 
family  are  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  from  which 
De  Rossi  has  derived  no  small  pro6t.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  compiled  in  1566  and 
1567,  and  is  entirely  filled  with  inscriptions  con- 
tained in  Christian  churches.  The  whole  number 
of  Christian  inscriptions  hitherto  collected  from 
all  parts,  from  the  8th  to  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  excluding  those  of  very  recent  date,  is 
considerably  less  than  a  thousand ;  a  great  many 
of  these  being  contained  in  MS.  only.^  At  pre- 
sent more  than  11,000  Christian  inscriptions 
earlier  than  the  7th  century  are  known  to  have 
been  found  in  Rome  alone.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  epitaphs  by  Damasus  copied  in  tombs 
of  the  martyrs  by  the  scholars  of  Alcuin,  no 
subterranean  inscription  had  hitherto  been  de- 
cyphered.  But  the  discovery  of  the  catacombs 
of  Rome  in  1578  marks  a  new  era  in  the  study. 
Ciaccone,  L'Heureux  or  Macarius,  Winghius, 
Ugone,  and  somewhat  later  in  time,  but  fii*st  and 
foremost  in  diligence  and  success,  Antonio  Bosio, 
were  among  the  earliest  explorers,  and  all  were 
more  or  less  addicted  to  the  study  of  Christian 

■>  The  Edinburgh  Review  fur  1864,  p.  321,  goes  to  far 
as  to  say  that  "  the  results  of  the  whole  epoch  (of  the  re- 
vival of  leiterti)  may  be  summed  up  in  the  single  stat^ 
ment,  that  more  than  a  century  had  elapsed  after  the 
discuvery  of  printing  before  a  single  insi-rlption  of  the 
early  Christian  Of  nturics  had  been  given  to  the  world." 

Various  MS.  volumps  are  mentioned  bj  De  Rossi  (u.  i. 
19.  xlv.*-xviL*)  of  which  no  notice  is  taken  ben. 


inacriptions.  Soon  after  this  time  the  Christisi 
inscriptions  occupy  a  distinct  place  in  Gmter'i 
Corpus  Inaci'iptionumy  published  in  1616;  bat 
besides  the  Palatine  CJoUection  mentioned  above, 
all  the  others  together  reach  only  about  150, 
although  many  more  had  been  now  copied  ii 
Rome  by  several  of  his  friends.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Gruter  cared  comparatively  litLs 
about  this  class  of  inscriptions.  The  extensire 
and  accurate  transcripts  of  Bosio  were  trans- 
ferred, after  his  death  in  1629,  to  Severani,  who 
published  the  Boma  SoUeranea  in  1632 ;  which 
was  republished  in  an  enlarged  Latin  form  by 
Aringhi,  in  two  folio  volumes,  in  1650.*  l>nria| 
the  half  century  that  followed  the  publicatioo 
of  Qruter's  great  work,  many  scholars  coUecte'i 
additional  Christian  inscriptions,  some  of  th« 
most  important  of  which  are  still  in  MS.  Espe- 
cially to  be  named  are  those  of  J.  B.  i>uni  (die*] 
1647X  preserved  in  the  Marucelli  Library  at 
Florence,  **  codex  inter  primaria  operis  mei  sob- 
sidia  numerandus  "  (De  Rossi) ;  of  Sirmond  (diel 
1651),  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale  at  Paris 
(very  valuable,  containing  many  still  onpab- 
lish^X  and  of  Peiresc  (died  1637),  whose  /n- 
scriptiones  Christianae  et  nocae  were  consulted 
at  Paris  by  De  Rossi,  who  speaks  of  their  value, 
more  especially  for  the  inscriptions  of  GauL 
To  these  should  be  added  the  collections  of  F. 
Ptolomeo  (made  about  1666),  preser^'ed  in  the 
public  library  of  Sienna,  of  which  MnraU^ 
made  much  use,  and  thoae  of  Brutio,  in  seven- 
teen volumes,  finished  in  1679,  preserved  in  the 
Vatican,  whose  value  is  scarcely  proportional 
to  their  bulk.  Between  Aringhi  (1650)  and 
Fabretti,  whose  folio  volume  on  inscriptions 
appeared  in  1702,  Montfaucon  alone  (so  thinks 
De  Rossi)  can  be  regarded  as  having  materially 
added  to  the  knowl^ge  of  Christian  epigraphy ; 
his  MSS.  were  examined  at  Paris  by  De  Rossi 
who  thence  derived  some  valuable  additions  t« 
his  Roman  inscriptions.  It  deserves  however  t« 
be  recorded  that  William  Fleetwood,  fellow  of 
King's  0>llege,  Cambridge,  afterwards  bishop  oi 
Ely,  published  in  1691  an  Inscn'ptionwn  Antvpta- 
rum  Syltoge  (Lond.  8voX  in  two  parts;  the 
second  part,  **  Christiana  monumenta  antiqna 
quae  hactenus  innotuerunt  omnia  complex 
titur : "  thrae  occupy  nearly  two  hundred  pages» 
and  are  occasionally  accompanied  by  brief  notes.' 
Zaccaria  several  times  notices  this  work  contro- 
versially or  otherwise  (Diss,  de  Vet.  Inscr.  «», 
pp.  326,  327,  370,  382,  384,  388,  399^  and  it 
is  frequently  quoted  by  other  epigraphists  as  br 
Marini,  Le  Blant,  and  De  Rossi  himself,  thongh  be 
has  not  named  it  in  his  introduction.  Fabretti's 
labours  are  both  skilful  and  accurate ;  but  the 
types  which  the  printer  made  use  of  were  inade- 
quate to  express  the  true  reading  of  his  inscrip* 
tions.  Boldetti  and  Marangoni,  who  laboured  ic 
concert  in  the  same  field  as  Bosio  had  done,  **  are 

•  Dr.  Mlkul  (Christian  JSpitaphs,  pret  p.  Ir.  oocc^ 
observes  that  these  volumes  **  have  a  reimtatioQ  fkr  b»> 
y<uid  their  merits."  There  Is  no  doobt.  hr  adda.  tbst 
some  foiiger  of  inscriptions  imposed  both  on  Sererani  and 
ArlnghL  I)e  Rossi  promises  a  detailed  accomit  of  tbii 
matter,  p.  zzvl*. 

d  We  can  the  less  alKml  to  pass  It  over,  tboogb  it  ap- 
pears to  be  little  else  bat  aoompilatKm  from  other  aatbnr% 
as  it  is  almost  the  only  worit  on  Chrfetian  eptgraphy  ex- 
pressly devoted  to  the  sul^cct,  that  haa  ai^eaied  in  Hi 
oovntrj  tlU  qnile  lalelj. 
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■Md«  especially  memorable  hj  one  of  tho^e  cata- 
strophes, which  occasionallT  diyersify  the  monoto- 
nous history  of  student  life.  They  had  spent 
more  than  thirty  years  in  the  exploration  of  the 
catacombs  and  other  sacred  anti(|uities  of  Rome. 
Boldetti's  volume,  published  in  1720  at  Rome 
[entitled  Osservationi  »ipra  i  cimiteri  de*  Santi 
Martin],  comprised  a  portion  of  the  results; 
but  by  far  the  greater  part  still  remained  in 
>IS.,  when  in  1737  an  unlucky  fire  destroyed  in 
a  few  hours  the  fruit  of  all  these  years  of  toil- 
some research.  The  loss,  it  is  melancholy  to 
add,  was  complete  and  irreparable.  Boldetti'a 
great  age  precluded  all  hopes  of  his  being  able 
to  repair  his  portion  of  the  work.  Marangoni 
although  grievously  depressed  resumed  his 
labours  with  great  energy ;  but  M.  De  Rossi  has 
everywhere  sought  in  vain  for  the  results  of  his 
attempted  restoration  "  {Edinburgh  Rev.  u.  s.  p. 
222).  The  destruction  of  these  papers  has  left  a 
void  which  can  hardly  be  supplied ;  the  chambers 
which  they  explored  are  now  *'  demolita  et  hor- 
rendum  in  modum  vastata"  (De  Rossi).  Bol- 
detti  indeed  and  those  whom  he  employed  to 
copy  the  inscriptions  have  been  proved  to  be  very 
inaccurate  both  as  regards  the  sites  of  their  dis- 
covery and  the  reading  of  the  texts;*  "ei  me 
iratissimum  esse  proBteor,"  says  I>e  Rossi  (p. 
xxvii.*).  Marangoni  was  much  more  exact,  and 
bis  Appvndix  ad  Acta  8,  Victormi,  Rom.  1740, 
4°,  IS  a  work  of  considerable  value.  P.  Lupi,  a 
friend  of  these  scholars,  has  left,  besides  various 
printed  works  relating  to  epigraphy,  a  valuable 
collection  of  inscriptions  preserved  in  MS.  in  the 
Vatican  at  Rome ;  and  a  similar  collection  by  the 
celebrated  Buonarotti  is  preserved  at  Florence. 

It  became  evident  that  the  time  had  now 
arrived  when  a  fresh  collection  of  Christian  in- 
scriptions should  incorporate  the  previous  dis- 
coveries of  so  many  scholars.  The  industrious 
Gori  projected  such  a  work,  in  which  they  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  illustrate  the  doctrines,  the 
ceremonies,  the  hierarchy  and  the  discipline  of 
the  church.  But  his  other  engagements  pre- 
vented. The  MSS.  however  of  his  friends 
Stosch,  Ficoroni  and  others,  containing  materials 
for  the  work,  are  stored  up  in  the  Marucelli 
Library  at  Florence,  virhere  they  were  consulted 
with  profit  by  De  Rossi.  The  task  was  in  some 
measure  executed  by  the  indefatigable  Muratori, 
whose  Nocus  Thesaunts  Vetervm  Inscriptkmum 
published  at  Milan  in  1739  in  four  folio  volumes, 
contains,  in  addition  to  the  profane  inscriptions, 
a  larger  number  of  Christian  ones  than  had  ever 
yet  appeared,  bein^  taken  both  from  printed  and 
from  MS.  sources :  but  the  work  was  very  un- 
critically executed,  and  his  conjectural  additions 
are  not  distinguished  from  the  actual  readings  of 
the  broken  inscriptions.  Maffei,  who  has  been 
called  the  founder  of  lapidary  criticism,  had 
uDdei*taken  in  conjunction  with  Siguier  a  great 
body  of  inscriptions,  in  which  thei*e  should  be  a 
purely  Christian  division ;  but  both  these  and 
various  other  scholars,  who  had  cherished  like 
good  intentions,  bore  no  fruit  to  perfection. 

It  now  also  again  entered  into  the  minds  of 
more  than  one  divine  to  torn  the  extant  mass 

•  De  Roast  (under  his  Ifuer.  Vth.  Rem,  n.  17,  p.  24) 
ealls  him  a  man  **cqjas  In  kl  genus  apographis  exdp^ 
tfiiiia  ImptfiliUun  ot  locuriam  non  centena,  sed  milleoa 
IsompU  lesiautv.* 


of  Christian  inscriptions  to  theological  aticonnt; 
and  with  somewhat  better  success.  The  learned 
Jesuit  A.  F.  21accaria  contemplated  a  very  exten- 
sive work,  in  which  the  more  interesting  Chris- 
tian inscriptions  should  be  arranged  under  the 
following  heads:  (i.)  Religio  in  Deum;  (ii.) 
Religio  in  Sanctos;  (iii.)  Templa;  (iv.)  Tem- 
plorum  ornamenta,  rasa  sacra,  idque  genus 
caetera ;  (v.)  Dies  Festi ;  (vi.)  Sacramenta ;  (vii.) 
Hierarchia  ecclesiastica  ac  primo  Romani  Pon- 
tificis;  (viii.)  Episcopi;  (ix.)  Presbyteri;  (x.) 
Ordines  majores;  (xi.)  Ordines  minores;  (xii.) 
Monachi;  (xiii.)  Lsdci;  (xiv.)  Laici  dignitate 
praestantes;  (xv.)  Artes  atqne  offida  minora; 
(xvi.)  Leges  ecclesiasticae  (De  Rossi,  u.  «.  p. 
XXX.*)  This  magniloquent  announcement  how- 
ever was  never  carried  out ;  but  a  kind  of  first 
fruits  were  put  forth  in  1762  in  a  treatise 
entitled  De  veterum  Chrittianorum  m  re6u« 
iheologici9  usu*  In  this  work  he  brings  together 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  industry  and 
learning  such  inscriptions  as  bear  or  seem  to 
bear  upon  the  doctrines  of  his  church ;  *'  quae  non 
ultra  septimum  nostrae  aerae  saeculum  progre- 
diuntur,  ne  haereticis  cavillandi  detnr  occasio " 
{Thes.  Theol,  Diss.  p.  325).  Martigny  however 
calls  it  **  un  livre  mediocre ; "  and  speaks  of  his 
friend  and  imitator,  £)anzetta,  as  having  written 
"  avec  moins  de  succ^  encore  "  «  {Diet.  p.  306). 
The  bearing  of  inscriptions  upon  doctrinal  or  dis- 
ciplinary controversy  is  "  a  perfectly  legitimate 
use  of  the  subject,**  and  indeed  its  true  ultimate 
end,  but  one  for  which  from  the  insufficiency  of 
the  data  the  time  had  not  [in  the  18th  century] 
fully  arrived.*'  (Edinburgh  Rev%ew,u.s.  p.  224.) 
Nor  can  it  be  said  to  have  fully  arrived  now.  In 
a  few  y«iars'  time  it  will  probably  be  otherwise. 

Zaccaria  in  his  later  years  encouraged  a  rising 
young  scholar,  Gaetano  Marini,  to  undertake  the 
task  which  he  had  found  to  be  too  much  for 
himself.  Marini  set  about  the  work  with  great 
spirit,  and  from  1765  to  1801  worked  at  it,  not 
exclusively  indeed,  but  yet  so  as  never  to  allow 
his  labours  to  be  wholly  intermitted.  An  ample 
account  of  his  preparations  and  of  the  merits  and 
defects  of  his  performances  is  given  bv  De  Roesi 
(tt.  s.  pp.  xxxi.*-xxxii.*).  By  help  of  his 
friends  in  Italy  and  his  own  labour  he  had 
amassed  about  8600  Christian  inscriptions  in 
Latin,  and  about  750  in  Greek  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  of  the  first  ten  centuries.  But 
these  were  in  a  confused,  imperfect  and  uncritical 
state.  **  Marini's  labours  were  interrupted  by 
the  French  Revolution  ;  and  at  his  death  he  be- 
queathed to  the  Vatican  Library  the  materials 
which    he    had    compiled,  and   which,  having 

'  Published  In  the  l%esauruB  TknUog.  DiueriaJtitmwm 
voL  L  pp.  326-^396.  Venet.  1763.  4to',  apparently  for  the 
first  time  (see  Pra^aHo  generaiis).  Le  Slant  (in  his 
BiUiograpkie)  gives  I7«l  ss  the  date.  It  has  been  re- 
published bj  Migne  in  his  Cyrtus  Tkedog.  eampleimt. 

t  It  would  seem  from  De  Rossi's  remark*  (p.  sxzi*) 
that  bis  Tkeolcgia  Lapidaria  ezlsU  only  In  M&  (In  the 
Vatkan).  He  gained  ttam  It  a  few  unpubltabed  inscrtp> 
tk)ns  which  Danxelta  bad  taken  from  the  papers  of  Jla- 
nngonL 

i>  For  the  eodealaBtieal  historian  inscriptkNis  of  all 
periods  will  of  course  have  their  own  vahie;  and  many  of 
tkem  yield  up  a  great  deal  of  tnfonnatkm  end  ftimlah 
*'Ulustratfcnia  of  almost  every  brsnch  of  Christlsn  Ulna- 
tore,  history,  and  antJqnitks"  CEdimbmgk  Acsisis^n.  ■. 
P^MI). 
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recently  been  put  in  order  by  M.  De  Rossi  are 
found  to  fill  no  fewer  than  31  volumes.  Among 
theM,  four  volumes  bad  been  partially  prepared 
for  publication,  of  which  the  first  was  in  a  com- 
paratively forward  state.  This  is  the  Inscrip' 
tUmum  Christiancurwn  part  pt-imiy  which  is 
printed  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Mai's  Scriptonim 
Veterum  Nota  Collectio,  in  1831.  And  perhaps 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  to  the  incomplete  and 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  Marini's  papers  that  we  are  indebted 
for  much  of  the  far  more  critical  and  scholarly 
work  of  M.  De  Rossi,  entitled  Inscriptknes 
Urbis  Romae  Septimo  Saeculo  antiffwores  (Rom. 
1857-61,  fol.  pp.  6194-123  proU  +40  praef.) 
This  pul)lication  was  undertaken  at  the  express 
•olicitation  of  Cardinal  Mai,  who  finding  the 
task  of  preparing  for  the  press  the  rest  of 
Marini's  materials  entirely  incompatible  with 
his  other  engagements,  transferred  to  his  young 
and  learned  friend  the  undertaking  for  which 
his  tastes,  his  studies,  and  his  genuine  love 
of  the  subject  pointed  him  out  to  Mai  as 
eminently  fitted.  {Edinburgh  Rev.  u.  s.  pp. 
224,  225,  slightly  altered.)  the  first  volume  of 
this  great  work,  the  only  one  known  to  the 
writer,  and  perhaps  the  oyly  one  yet  published, 
contains  those  Roman  inscriptions  only  whose 
precise  or  approximate  date  is  positively  known.^ 
The  number  of  these  is  1126 ;  among  which  we 
have  one  belonging  to  the  first  century,  two  to  the 
beginning  of  the  second  (all  very  brief  and  unim- 
portant), and  twenty-three  to  the  third;  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  have  between  four 
and  five  hundred  each,  and  the  sixth  century  a 
little  more  than  two  hundred.  Fragments  and 
additional  inscriptions  contained  in  the  appendices 
bring  the  number  up  to  1374. 

The  second  part  of  his  work  is  intended  to 
include  select  inscriptions  interesting  for  their 
theologiiuil  and  historical  worth ;  and  in  the  last 
place  he  will  include  all  the  remaining  inscrip- 
tions arranged  according  to  the  localities  where 
they  were  found ;  and  also  the  Jewish  inscrip- 
tion found  in  Rome.^ 

We  can  afford  no  more  space  to  notice  this 
masterly  performance,  which  every  one  who 
desires  to  become  acquainted  with  Christian 
inscriptions  must  necessarily  study  ;  an  interest- 
ing account  of  it,  and  also  of  the  work  following 
will  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  July, 
1864. 

The  impulse  given  to  Christian  epigraphy  by 
De  Rossi's  great  work,  and  by  his  otiier  works  of 
smaller  dimensions'  has  been  manifested  by  the 

'  He  calls  tbem  Epitapkia  eertam  Untporis  natam  ex- 
hihetUia.  Notwithhtanding  this,  the  mark  of  time  on  the 
stone,  bj  reaKon  of  its  frngmeniarj  condition,  olten  leaves 
the  exact  ddte  nncertain.  See,  for  example,  n.  986,  the 
date  of  which  msj  be  523  or  485,  and  n.  999,  which  niaj 
be  of  the  year  6-i»,  524,  454,  or  453. 

k  Under  each  Inscription  mention  is  made  of  the  place 
where  It  was  found,  where  it  has  been  edited,  if  at  all,  or 
from  what  MSS.  It  has  been  copied  by  the  editor,  if  be 
have  not  himself  transcribed  It.  Plates  are  In  moat  cases 
added.  If  the  inKripttoos  were  more  frequently  written 
ODt  In  oonmiou  minnacnles,  besides  being  flgnred,  they 
would  be  more  easily  road  by  the  non-anUqoarian  ncholar 
or  student 

1  Hb  BuUeUno  di  Archeningia  CrigUana,  of  which  the 
flnit  vo  nroe  (to  twelve  mcmthly  parts)  appeared  m  1M3 
CBouiA,  tipogiafia  Sulviucd,  4to)  in  a  m^gf  ■iit  of  bom 
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publication  of  other  books  relating  to  the  sal 
among  which  those  which  oompriae  theChiisiiM 
inscriptions  ^n  masse  of  particnlmr  ooantrics  Mi 
the  first  rank.  And  among  these  we  must  phct 
at  the  head  the  Inscr^wnt  Ckr€tienna  ds  k 
Oaule  anUrieures  an  Vlli"*.  SiMe^  edited  lai 
annotated  by  M.  Edmond  Le  Blant,  in  2  vsb. 
4to.,  Paris,  1856,  and  1865,  comprising  708  ia> 
scriptions,  nearly  all  Latin,  but  a  few  Gre^sad 
a  few  also  written  in  Runes."  The  earliest  dated 
inscription  belongs  to  the  jear  334,  and  tbt 
latest  to  695 ;  but  only  four  of  these  are  as  eariy 
as  the  4th  century.  Of  the  rest  that  are  dated 
about  50  belong  to  the  5th  century,  nearly  lOu 
to  the  6th,  and  13  to  the  7th  century.  A  few 
which  are  undated  are  certainly  before  the  afi 
of  Constantine  {Manud,  p.  124). 

The  same  learned  author  has  likewise  moit 
recently,  in  1869,  written  a  Manwel  ifEpigrafkii 
ChrAienne  d^apres  leg  marbres  de  la  GomU,  a> 
compagnf  fTune  bibliograpMe  spedale^  Lt^  t 
catalogue  of  books  relating  to  Christian  cpi> 
graphy  generally,  Paris,  sm.  8to.  pp  267.  Al- 
though this  valuable*  work  refers  more  especially 
to  Gaulish  inscriptions,  there  is  a  great  deal  aboit 
othera  also ;  in  particular  his  ennmeratioB  ef 
formulae  (Greek  and  Latin)  which  occur  in  dif* 
ferent  parts  of  the  Christian  world,  in  Enropi, 
Asia  and  Africa,  where  different  provinces  ban 
their  own  styl^  of  ep^i^phj,  is  pecoliariy  in- 
structive (pp.  76-81),  and  a  translation  wUI  be 
found  below.  The  Christian  inscriptions  ofSpaii 
have  very  recctly  been  edited  bj  one  of  the 
most  eminent  living  epigraphists,  Pro£  E.  Habnci^ 
of  Berlin.  His  Inscriptiones  ffispankte  Ckrih 
tianae  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1871,  and  ii- 
cludes  209  inscriptions,  besides  89  others  of  tkc 
medieval  period  comprised  in  the  appendix.  Of 
the  earlier  ones  two  or  three  onlj  can  be  referred 
to  the  4th  century ;  the  others  are  of  the  5th, 
6th,  7th  and  8th  centuries ;  about  half  of  thea 
are  dated,  the  earliest  being  of  the  year  465,  sad 
the  latest  being  782.  Nearly  all  are  in  Latia ;  s 
very  few  only  in  Crreek.  A  splendid  publicatioa 
commenced  in  1870,  entitled  Christian  Insorip' 
tints  in  the  Irish  Ixtnguagey  chiefly  collected  aad 
drawn  by  G.  Petrie,  LLD.,  edited  by  M.  Stok«, 
Dublin,  printed  at  the  University,  4to.  Foot 
parts  have  now  (1874)  been  published.  ThoMof 
Clonmacnois  (above  100  in  number)  range  froa 

valuable  Informatloa  for  InscrtpUooa  anwog  other  aitfr 
qultios.  Other  works  of  his  (aotne  onknovii  to  As 
writer)  on  this  sutject  are  enomerated  bj  Le  BUM  ki  Ml 
BiUiogrofkie  at  the  end  of  his  Manwd  dTEpigrofim. 

>  Both  (his  and  Hiibiier's  work  (see  bekfw)  idTe  detrib 
for  each  inscription  In  the  aame  exact  and  comprcbearire 
manner  as  De  Rosid,  and  are  acoumpanied  by  muBeroos 
plates.  M.  Le  Blant  has  sabeequetitly  obtahied  additlcnsl 
inscriptions  finom  varioos  parts  of  France  and  SwitaerUad, 
which  win  one  day,  he  hopes,  form  a  ridi  supplieiiicttt  U 
bis  former  work  {Mamut^.  p.  1). 

■  It  Is  notwithstanding  to  be  legrctted  that  m  «s«(U 
a  book  was  not  put  together  with  a  little  more  falnew  asi 
precision :  it  is  divided  into  ntmteen  dbaptera,  but  aothn^ 
is  said  either  at  the  beginuing  of  the  wvrk  or  at  the  brai 
of  each  respecting  the  content*  of  the  dieters;  the  I«4 
of  boolcs  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume  scanvly  ff*h*if 
the  requirements  of  the  bibUograpber,  as  it  ahnosS  taiva* 
riably  omits  the  Christian  name  or  InitiaLH  at  tbc  aathbis 
mentioned,  and  the  number  of  ToIanM>s  tii  each  work.  It 
the  same  time  it  will  Iw  found  very  be»ptal  •ritbssl 
being  by  any  means  conpleli^  particolariy  as 
English  books. 
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l2i«  7th  to  the  12th  centary  ic  a  regnlar  seriee; 
and  by  their  help  it  is  hoped  that  a  key  to  the 
approzimAte  date  of  such  worlis  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  British  Islands  may  be  obtained.  They 
oocupy  the  first  part  of  the  work.  All  the  above 
works  are  beautifully  illustrated  with  figures. 
There  are  also  other  recent  books  which  deal 
with  the  Christian  inscriptions  of  particular  re- 
gions. Among  them  are  to  be  named  C.  Gazzera, 
JMU  imrizioni  cristiane  aniiche  del  Piemonie  dia- 
oortOf  Torino,  1850,  4to.  (also  in  Mem,  Accad, 
di  Torino,  1851);  J.  B.  De  Rossi,  De  Christiauis 
Utulis  Curthaginiensib'is  (in  Pitra*s  Spicil.  Solesm. 
Tol.  4) ;  and  (along  with  the  Pagan  inscriptions) 
L.  Renier,  InacriptUma  Homainea  de  CAlgerie^ 
Paris,  1858,  fol. 

The  Curpua  Inacriptionum  Lntinnrttm,  whose 
fmbUcation  is  still  going  forward  at  Berlin, 
includes,  with  specified  exceptions,  all  I^tin 
inscriptions,  both  Pagan  and  Chri^itian,  which 
can  be  placed  with  certainty  or  reasonable  pro- 
bability before  600  A.D.  (see  pref.  to  vols.  ii. 
and  iii.).  The  Christian  inscriptions  are  dis- 
tinguished in  the  indices  by  a  dagger  prefixed.^ 

A  great  number  of  Welsh  inscriptions,  the 
earliest  being  probaibly  about  the  7th  century, 
will  be  found  in  the  numerous  volumes  of  the 
Archaeologia  Cambrensis,  1846,  sqq.  8vo.,  mostly 
described  by  the  well-kuown  palaeographer 
Prof.  Westwood.  But  a  conspectus  of  the  whole 
of  the  early  Christian  inscriptions  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland P  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  process 
of  time  be  included  m  Messrs.  A.  W.  HadUan  and 
W,  Stubbs'  Councila  and  Ecclesiastical  Docu- 
menta  relating  to  Great  Britain,  of  which  the 
first  volume  appeared  at  Oxford  in  1869,  8vo., 
part  of  the  second  in  1871,  nnd  the  third  in 
1873.  The  very  scanty  inscribed  Christiun  re- 
mains of  the  Roman  period  will  be  found  at 
vol.  i.  pp.  39,  40 ;«   vol.  ii.  p.  xxii.  (Addenda) 

•  It  is  astoDlsblng  how  small  a  numl«r  of  Latin 
Christian  InscrlpUons  (or,  at  any  rate  lnacr1ptloD«  known 
to  be  ChrUtUn)  occur  in  some  countries.  In  vol.  til. 
yiUf^  bj  Mommsen,  wblcb  Includes  Egypt,  A»ia,  Illy, 
icum,  and  tbe  provinces  of  European  Greece,  there  ar«i 
only  about  tbirty  Inscriptions  wbidi  can  be  counted  upon 
asChrL<4ian  out  of  tf574.  Of  these  several  were  found  toge- 
ther at  a  place  in  Dalmatla. 

p  The  boults  where  the  Inscriptions  are  described  and 
figured  are  fully  detailed  under  each  Inscription  In  tbe 
same  complete  maimer  as  in  De  Ronl's.  I^e  Slant's,  and 
HSbner's  works  already  mentioned.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
laiy  therefore  to  say  much  of  any  of  them  here ;  many 
of  tbem  are  periodicals,  otbera  are  monographs  on  parti* 
cular  cUuves  of  monuments,  particulirly  Stuart's  Sculp- 
tared  Stcftts  of  SouUand  (printed  for  the  Spalding  Club, 
Edinb.  1856-lci67. 2  vols.  foL) ;  O.  Stephen's  (Ad  yartk^m 
Hunie  Monumenta  (London  and  Copenhagen,  2  vols.  foU 
l(*8i-lf^);  Munch '8  edition  of  the  Chron.  Stanniae 
((^rbtlan.  I860).  A  great  number  aLio  of  topographical 
and  archaeoloftlcal  works  by  LyMus,  HoilgHon,  Nichols. 
C.  Roach  Smith,  Horeley,  Borlase,  Ice.  are  brought  imder 
coDtrtbuiion. 

%  The  Lincoln  inscription  is  consldi'red  by  HQboer 
(Inacr.  BriL  /xU.  n.  191)  to  be  of  the  16th  centary.  If 
■o.  perhaps  the  only  Roman  Cbrliitian  Inscription  wbK  b 
deserves  tbe  name  mu<4  be  struck  off.  Tho  chriiwma, 
however,  has  been  found  on  six  or  seven  monum'-ntji  of 
different  kiniU  (without  counting  cuius),  once  with  ttie 
a  and  m  (Haddaii  ami  Stubbs,  u.  f .).  Tbe  chrisraa  occurs 
ilao  on  a  lamp  In  the  Newcastle  museum,  publinbed  by 
Unboer  (m.  f.  p.  240.  n.  2f ).  who  Ukewijie  gives  two  rings 
with  the  Cbristiao  acrlamatitm,  **  Vivas  dt  Dicu,"  found 


and  p.  51.  To  these  will  perhaps  be  added  a 
Roman  inscription  found  at  Sea-mills,  near 
Bristol,  in  1873,  seen  by  the  writer,  but  whether 
it  be  Christian  or  no  **adhuo  sub  judice  lis  est."' 
The  sepuichral  Christian  inscriptions  in  Celtic 
Britain,  A.D.  450-700,  mostly  in  Latin,  but  one 
or  two  in  Welsh,  vol.  i.  pp.  162-169 ;  some  few 
of  the  Latin  inscriptions  being  accompanied  by 
Ogham  chai-acters.  The  same  class  of  inscrip- 
tions in  Wales,  a.d.  700-1100,  vol.  i.  pp.  626- 
633  (Latin);  the  inscriptions  of  Scottish  and 
English  Cumbria  (a.d.  460-900,  vol.  ii.  pp.  ,M- 
66),  some  Latin,  some  (at  Ruthwell  near  Dum- 
flies,  and  at  Bewuustle  in  Cumberland)  Runic 
The  inscribed  monuments  (very  i'evr)  in  the 
Pictish  and  Scottish  kingdoms  (ad.  400-900), 
partly  J^tin,  partly  in  Runes  and  Oghams,  are 
in  vol.  ii.  pp.  125-132  ;  thcne  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
nearly  all  Runes,  of  Norwegian  origin  (one  may 
be  Gaelic),  and  inscribed  on  crosses,  whose  date  is 
not  given,  will  be  found  in  voL  ii.  pp.  186-187. 
There  still  remain  to  follow  the  Saxon  inscrip- 
tions of  the  period  of  the  Heptarchy  and  the 
Monarchy.* 

A  work  has  yet  to  be  mentioned,  which  is 
perhaps  of  greater  importance  to  the  student 
of  Christian  epigraphy  than  any  which  haa 
been  already  named,  De  Rossi's  only  excepted ; 
viz.,  the  Christian  inscriptions,  which  are  con- 
tained in  Bdckh*s  Corpua  Inscriptionum  Grae- 
carum  (vol.  iv.  fasc  2,  Berlin,  1869,  fol.,  plates). 
They  are  collected  and  edited  by  Prof.  A.  Kirchoif, 
the  same  great  epigraphist  who  has  just  been 
occupied  upon  the  Corpua  fnacriptionttm  Attica- 
rum,  The  Christian  inscriptions  begin  at  No. 
8606  and  terminate  at  No.  9893,  besides  a  few  in 
the  Addenda ;  thus  making  a  total  of  nearly  1300 
inscriptions  of  ail  ages  and  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  Roman  world,  down  to  the  fall  of  the 


In  England  (pp.  234,  235),  as  well  as  other  rings  which 
aeem  to  be  Christian.  The  Romano-(?hrlstian  remains 
in  Britain  are  so  extremely  rare  that  it  seems  to  be 
worth  while  to  make  the«e  slight  additions  to  what  will 
be  found  in  MeMm.  Haddan  and  Stubbs'  worlL  Mr. 
Wright's  sUiiement  (Ce/t,  Jtotnan  and  Saxcn,  p.  29h) 
that  **  not  a  trace  of  Cbri«tlanlty  Is  found  among  the  Innu- 
m»rable  reliKiun<i  and  sepulchral  monuments  of  the 
Roman  period  found  in  Britain,"  cannot  be  tafely  contra- 
dicted. 'I*be  Westminster  and  Bristol  monuments  mny 
posfiMy  be  exceptions.  So  much  can  haidly  be  said  ot 
one  or  two  others  which  have  been  Muspected  to  be 
Christian.  See  Dr.  M'Caul's  remarks  on  the  Cbesterholm 
stone  in  tbe  Canadian  Journal  for  1874. 

'  See  /Yoe.  of  Hoc.  <if  Antiq.  Nov.  1873,  pp.  68-71 ; 
Ardtoeoiog.  Joum.  1874,  pp.  41-46  (with  figure). 

■  Until  these  appear,  it  may  be  useful  to  indicate  some 
of  tbe  principal  sources  of  informatiun.  In  addition  to 
tbe  books  already  referred  to,  among  which  Professor  (i. 
Stephen's  Runic  Monuments  is  tiie  principal,  Peggc's 
SgUofft  and  Camden's  Britannia^  with  the  additions  off 
Qib«on  and  Gough,  may  be  ounsultcd.  Amoi*g  the 
perioillcals,  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  (utd  TV/xifrro- 
pkiojd  Journal  and  the  i'roeeedings  of  the  Wc$t  Riding 
qf  Yorkthire  Geolog.  and  i*oljftechnie  Soeietjf  are  more 
espedaily  to  be  mentioned,  where  the  Runic  and  other 
early  inscriptions  of  Yorkshire  are  described  by  tlie  R>fv. 
D  ilaigh  and  the  Rev.  J.  Fowler.  Pruf"e»»r  Hai>n«*r 
inf«jrms  the  writer  that  he  hopes  his  Inscripiionet  Hri' 
tannii.ac  rhriUiar*ae  will  appear  In  tbe  loume  of  1x75, 
which  will  be  atiali^gous  in  all  respects  to  tbe  ln$cr, 
Bitp.  Christ  It  Includes  all  Latin  inscriptions  down  to 
about  (iOU  r.c.  **  As  there  are  in  Wales  somo  few  m 
Ol^ms  only,  while  the  rest  is  in  part  bilingual,  I  do 
not,"  he  sajs,  **  exclude  those  few  merely  Celtic  ones." 
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Byzantine  empire.  To  these  are  to  be  added 
about  sixty  already  included  in  the  earlier  parts 
of  the  book,  which  are  eridently  of  Christian 
times  (*^  quos  Christianae  esse  aetatis  apparet "). 
They  are  divided  into  three  classes.  (1)  Tituli 
operum  publicorum  et  votivi,  the  first  division 
of  which  is  arranged  cnronologically,  the  second 
comprising  those  whose  age  is  uncertain.  Of 
the  former  division  there  are  175,  but  none  is 
earlier  than  the  4th  century,  a  copy  of  a  letter 
of  St.  Athanasius,  the  only  authority  for  the 
Greek  text,  being  perhaps  the  earliest  of  all ; 
there  are  only  six  or  seven  others  which  can  be 
referred  to  the  4th  century.  The  fifty-eight 
which  follow  these  comprise  all  which  are  of  the 
fifth  and  following  centuries,  several  of  them 
being  in  verse,  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  of 
which  number  about  twelve  belong  to  the  age  of 
Justinian  (a.d.  527-565).  The  most  important 
of  these  perhaps  is  a  copy  of  the  paschal  canon 
of  St.  Hippolytus,  which  appears  to  have  been 
engraved  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius ;  most  of  the 
others  are  inscriptions  on  vai'ious  kinds  of  build- 
ings, such  as  churches,  monasteries,  hospitals, 
towers,  and  there  are  two  or  three  which  are  in- 
vocations of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints,  or  prayers 
for  the  welfare  of  the  persons  mentioned. 

(2)  The  second  class  comprises  156  inscrip- 
tions on  mosaics,  fictile  and  other  vessels,  glass, 
lamps,  triptychs  or  other  wooden  tablets,  "et 
variae  sujwllectilis  sacrae  et  profanae,  ponderum, 
sigillorum,  Amuletorum,  gemmarum  "  (Nos.  8953- 
9109).  About  seventy  of  these  are  on  seals 
(nearly  all  lead) ;  a  few  are  as  early  as  the  7th 
and  8th  centuries.  Some  of  those  however  on 
gems  and  glass  are  much  earlier,  and  some 
notice  has  been  taken  of  these  in  the  articles  on 
those  subjects  in  this  Dictionary. 

(3)  The  remaining  class  contains  no  less  than 
783  inscriptions,  all  sepulchral,  and  these  are 
arranged  by  the  regions  in  which  they  are  found. 
Those  which  bear  dates  are  comparatively  very 
few.  (a)  Hgypt,  Nubia,  and  the  rest  of  Africa 
(Nos.  9110-9137);  (6)  Syria  (Nos.  9138-9154); 
(c)  Asia  Minor  (Nos.  9155-9287);  (d)  Greece 
and  Illyricum  (Nos.  9288-9449,  of  which  114  are 
from  Athens) ;  (e)  Sicily  and  Malta  (Nos.  9450- 
9540);  (/)  Italy  and  Sai-dinia  (Nos.  9541-9885) ; 
(y)  Gaul  and  Germany  (Nos.  9886-9893). 

Various  other  Greek  Christian  inscriptions 
have  been  since  published ;  in  particular,  it  may 
be  observed  that  a  few  have  been  found  in  Spain 
and  Algeria,  countries  from  which  Kirchoff  has 
not  given  a  single  example  (Hilbner,  u.  8,  p.  v. 
praef. ;  R^nier,  u.  s.  pp.  255,  349). 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  must  be  appa- 
rent how  utterly  hopeless  and  impossible  it  is  to 
give  within  the  limits  of  an  article  in  a  dic- 
tionary a  satisfactory  account  of  this  immensely 
numerous  class  of  Christian  antiquities.  The 
most  important  aid  which  such  an  article  can 
render  must  be  to  indicate  the  principal  sources 
of  information ;  and  these,  if  De  Rossi's  labours 
are  carried  out,  will  be  very  largely  increased 
m  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

A  little  work  however  has  been  published 
at  Toronto  in  1869  by  the  Rev.  John  M'Caul, 
LLD.,  in  which  a  judicious  selection  of  a  hundred 
''Christian  epitaphs  of  the  first  six  centuries" 
(Greek  and  Latin  from  various  pai'ts  of  the 
world,  especially  from  Rome)  has  been  brought 
together  and  ably  commented  upon.    They  occupy 
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sixty-eight  pages,  and  an  introduction  reUtiof 
to  the  language,  names,  and  dates  employed  fill 
up  twenty-eight  more.  Besidca  these  we  astc 
a  brief  preface  pointing  oat  the  necessity  r4 
caution  in  using  uncritical  books,  like  thoR  of 
Aringhi  and  Boldetti,  and  giving  amosiBg  ex- 
amples of  forgeries  of  Christian  inscriptwes, 
which  have  deceived  some  learned  wriurs  eret 
of  the  present  centorj.  To  those  who  csBoot 
give  any  great  amount  of  attention  to  the  lob- 
ject,  this  little  work  may  be  heartily  reeoos- 
mended,  as  it  bears  every  mark  of  consdentioBi 
care  and  of  strict  honestv. 

(ii.)  Technical  ExecuUfm  and  Materia  m- 
ployed, — ^The  modes  of  writing  employed  hare 
much  the  same  variations  as  in  all  sges:  t^ 
letters  are  most  commonly  engraved  with  a  chisel 
below  the  surface  of  the  stone,  and  then  occanoa- 
ally  coloured  (red) or  gilded ;  sometimes  the  letten 
are  scratched  with  the  point  of  some  iastraaieat, 
a  nail  or  the  tike  (fig.  1) ;  on  some  gens  tk« 
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lettei-s  ure  in  relief  (camei).  More  rarely  tk 
letters  are  drawn  in  paint  (vermilion)  (fig.  3) 
or  in  gold  upon  the  fiat  snrAure  of  the  marble, 
or  cut  in  gold  leaf  (upon  glass),  or  written  n 
ink  upon  sepulchral  tablets  or  vases,  or  in  whiu 


» 
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1.  Latten  (Lktin  words  ia 
tiM  ftU  (DoC  indawl) 
ftwma,  ondal  and 
o»|)ricki«l7. 
Bsvvn.) 


altbm 


fat 
:  ttmfmntt 


ttm. 


colour  on  frescoes,  &c.  In  the  catacombs  tbe 
inscriptions  were  occasionally,  by  reason  of  the 
unhappiness  of  the  times,  smeared  in  charcoal, 
in  hope  that  when  persecution  had  passed  avsj, 
they  might  be  recorded  in  a  more  permsDeat 


l.y  C«  M  .TVAf1-ttV|llt< 

•  AM  en. 


8.  WotdtdMdaduaiainaJy  bypobrti.    Tth 


form.  Sometimes  also  old  tombstones  of  tse 
pagans  were  used  over  again,  and  the  Christiaa 
inscriptions  were  written  on  their  backs,  or  oa 
their  ol  1  iterated  foces  (fig.  5).  Points  are  aJss 
frequei  tly  found,  sometimes  to  distinguish  wordi 
(fig.  3}    sometimes  sea  tered  capricioosly  (tip 
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Chri.  

c  illiutrattd  bj  the 
tioni  (i[Draii  ibon  ud  below,  to  b«  more  [hllf 
dciuribwl  nndor  TovB.  The  remder  mij  tee 
man  on  tbii  ubject  in  Uirtignr'i  Did.  i.  t. 
IiucriptiDiu,  ^  U..  III.;  but  it  au  odIj  be 
atndltd  to  «dr«aL«;«  bj  tuminiug  the  platet 
in  SDch  iTorki  u  Da  Roui's  iRoma  Satttrranta 
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(solDDnd  plitei)  and  IntBr.  Urh.  Rom.,  ud  tbe 
otbfr  booki  oamed  (bove  id  which  th«  letter* 
and  ■ccctwriM  ttt  tigurtd.  Th«  Mme  reronrk 
matt  be  Bisde  of  tb*  pnlneognphj.  Tbe  letten 
hare  the  lune  nrietiei  of  form,  inch  a*  nocinl, 
miniHcule,  riutic,  and  ligated,  which  are  com- 
mon to  USS.  and  monumenU  of  all  kindi,  and 


;  coiv^i  ipivzm  inoi 
I  cun  ^lunuf  tiutiiitii 


<iigL  6,  10)  aod   eren    bexutf  to  eilreme  ugli- 

Or  the  former  >0Tt  the  cbaracten  employed'  by 
pope  Uamuni  JD  the  4th  century  are  the  moet 


o  M  o  H.  1  qT go  r>\  9>)  Uo 


othen  which  are  not  Chriilian,  where  letter*  are 
CDDDected  by  ligatnrei  (liUenu  ligalatji  eoDie- 
timu  to  that  degree  that  it  i«  no  eaiy  matter  Id 


decypber  them  (fig.  9).  For  anme  obnerTationi 
on  tbe  form  of  let  Ier<  In  certain  Chriitian  iDKrip- 
tiooi  we  Le  Blant,  tfainml,  pp.  41,  43 1  Hiibaer, 


.)  5ymM).— OrtheaTmboltwhichar 
wltn  tome  Chrutian  inecriptiotu,  the  princ 
are  the  following:  the  Rih.  the  anchor,  the  d 
the  Good  Shepherd,  the  chriama,  the  ■  and  i, 
the  cross  in  rnrious  form*.  Tbeie  will  be  fo 
deKriUd  under  their  respectiTe  heaili  ( 
noticed  adder  Ofju  and  MoaAICi),  and  I 
may  be  regarded  u  either  eidniirelj  nr  p 
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ci|»ll^  Chrlatinn  rrmboU.  Tha  pihn  which  b  | 
■Iio  found,  uiil  tbnt  nry  copunanlj,  !■,  liks  the 
phMBii,  ChratinnUed ;  but  it  ociar.  iil»  oa 
pngiD    Bod   Jtniib   iDKriptiou.       It    muit   b« 


n  the  e»rlj  R 


(hy   f 


the 


„  .._  il  data  of  their  intro- 
duction and  diuippeBrnnce,  given  bj  M.  Le  Blaut 
IManatl,  p.  29).  For  .vmbol.  generally  u« 
Rooul  Rochette.  Tahleaa  del  C  ilaamhei  <k  Jlome, 
pp.  32n  iqq.,  Psria,  1853,  itnd  the  authcia  named 
■t  the  begiuuing  mid  end  of  the  book, 

(iT.>  Select  laxriptiom. — Theie  coniiit  of  sneh 

*eise,  u  are  connected  with  chorchea  or  their 
furnitare  or  adjuacta,  and  thef  hare  loostly 
(ome  farther  interot  of  their  own.  Ko  nnffonn 
lyitem  of  printing  hiu  been  followed.  Sometimei 
e  tranicript  of  the  letters  »eem«  to  be 


■uHicie 


ea  the  wordu  hs 


iHSCBipnom 


rCrrir  txur  Piurl\(t)uii>  t/iSr  /linmr  nrifftm 
HOI.  fidirop  Hfiiiitati,  T6rV  Ic^  frtttartlr, 

X"p^>  i^  almSatii  'la$mrii  Mrtr  Awn. 

Thia  is  the  earliest  Greek  iucilptuia  rtliliN 
to  the  imperial  destrnction  of  pi^u  teoplei, 
the  date  of  JoFian'i  act  being  aluDt  i.D.  3£1. 
3.  L»  Blint,   later.   Cltr^t.    de  h  Onmle.  i.  49!, 

n.  3159.    Proerred  in  th*  HStel  d*  Yilli  it 

fion  in  Svitierlsnd. 

DKVOTIOSK  -  VIOKNS  . 
AVQVSTAS  .  rOXTIVS  .  AEDIS 

LONilE  -  I'RAIWrASTUrS  -  ILiM  - 
(JVAE  .  PRISCAK  .  SfTETBEAJIT  . 
TALIS  ■  RKSPVHLECA  .  qVKRR  . 


^ 


as 


■  111!    t 


:.cn- 


I.  De  RoMi,  Balletiiia  di  ArcK  Crid. 
Bfiiier,  Inter.  Boia.  de  VA 
From  Cauarea  in  Manretania; 
a  poet  named  Aiterius  {ex  imjti 
commemorate  the  gift  of  a  borial-ground 
the  Cbriatianii  by  Erelpiiu. 

AREAV    AT    (mJ)    SKPVLCR*    CTLTOR    VEB 
COST  V  LIT 

KT  CKI.LAH    STSVIIT  SV13   CVNCTU    STH 
T1BV9 


PONTiVS    ASCLKPIOlXJrVS    VCPDD- 
;  alao  such  I      ti,^  j,^  ^f  ^[,11  connilihip  of  QrMin  »ift 
I  Merobandai  is  A.i>.  377,  tbe  earliest  date  of  an 
1861,  p.  S8;    pu'>'>c  monument  yet  koown,  bearing  tbechrum. 
g.    n.  4025.     The  neit  earliest  is  A-D.  390,  on    ■  calms*  J 
written   by  I  St.  Paul's  basilica,  eitramima,  Rome.    ItiisM- 
'     •■-■-■-     derful  that  Ihe  former  chnrch  shoald  be  ipoin 
of  at  old  so  early  as  a.d.  377  ;  it  can  hanllt  bi 
doubted  that  It  was  a  Christian  or  ■  Christia^ial 
boildiig.       Ls    Biant't    obaervation    thai    Ibii 
ehur<:h-regtoratlon  is  precisely  cootemporaanB 
with  the  trreatest  abundance  of  Uithraic  dmdo. 
if  Cybcle    ii    worthy  ti 


BCLI'lXiAlC  SAHCTAE  HASC    KliLlqVIT   KEMO-  .  uoled.   TheabhreTJationtnt  the  end  ai 


RlAy 

BALVKTK  FBATRES  PVRO  CORDE  ET  81MPL1CI      , 
KVKI.PIVS  VOS  (uJdw)  SATOS  SANCrO  SI'IRITV 

ucLiaiA   fratiivvm  (sicj  hvnc  Rusrirvir    , 

TIITLVM.    M  A.    L  BEVKRJANI  C.  V.  |  , 

A  wreath  eoclosl 


nbsMT 


lir praeputiliu  pnutorio  drdiaiBit.  Tain,  Li 
li^  Atdrpifidotiit.  Ve  Rossi,  howerer  {Bit 
rch.  Crial.  1867,  p.  a5X  who  erideutlTcsi 
■s  Asclepiadotns  to  be  the  author  of  Ik 
n,  refers  Ulea  to  aedct  <"  che  li  dedia  slli 
">.  He  takes  the  building  ta  W -i 
lei  presidi  iraperiali,"  tha  chriao*  a» 


I.    p.  li.),    the    t 
Other  MnuretaniaD 


of  the  pi 
i.e.  40  A.D.  when  it  was  reduced  hy  the  Jiomani 
(M-Canl,  Chrili.  Epit.  p.  37). 

The  words  eeckaia  fratnim  indicate  the  re 
stoniticc  of  the  inscription  to  be  "assai  antico' 
(De  Rossi);  the  original  was  probablr  hrokei: 
during  the  tnmnlls  against  the  Christians,  A.D 
258-304,  >a  De  Roi.<i  thinks;  and  the  mtorec 
marhle  tablet  would  seem  to  have  been  pnt  uj 
of  SeTerianus,   prob^ibly   thi 


4.  Hasponi,  Dt  Bafil.  etpalriarrk,  Zntenn.  iii. ', 
Rom.  1656.     On  the  brDnie.4ili-ered  gitd 
of  the  Baptistery  of  the  Lalerao,  Keme. 
IN  HOSORJUI  a  lOANNIS  BAPTISTAE 
HlLAKVa  Ei'ISCnPVS  DKI  PAMVl-VS  UFFEET. 
Hilar 


of  Man 


of  th. 


enrliJt  (Christian 

inscriptions,  ni.1  being 

ane 

Uph,  which  have 

fom 

a.  B«kh,  C.J. 

a.  8C08.     Coreyra  (C 

rfu) 

the  porch  of 

a  ehnrch,  writL  iu  t 

■oli 

S.  Hilbnei,    7n«c 

Christ.    Hitp.    So. 
S.  Salvador  de  Vairio, 

35. 

IN  NE  DNI  PERF  |  EOfVM  |  ESP  TEMP 

LVH 

GVBI^IEXIIIK 

|aP  fjilnoiii 

*«.().-(  p-r/«i«-  at  1 

«^« 

aiU,dieiII 

ktfl-m-lu}  Jp(.-UB)  »*-. 

"*. 

u  was  pope  from  A.D.  463  to  467;  ail 
the  iuscription  has  the  appeannce  of  being  ne- 
temjiorarr.  The  ancient  baptisteries  wen  oo- 
monly  placed  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Jvha 
the  Baptist  ;  and  both  they  and  the  fcAli 
which  they  contained  were  frequeotJy  iucribtd. 
Ciampini  gives  t>oth  kinds  of  inscriptions  froa 
the  Baptistery  of  the  Latenn,  which  are  said  I* 
hare  been  there  in  the  5th  cenlarr:  but  tha 
edifice  has  been  often  reraoKlled.  (See  Ciaap. 
de  Sua-.  Edif.  c  iii..  Mart,  Diet.,  p.  321 ;  Bitlfdi, 
Arc'i.  C\rtl.  p.  5,  Guei'ber'a  French  trsasl.  18M.) 

—    I       Kor  this  class  of  inscription*  generally  see  Ibt 
in  I  poBlhninous  papers  of  Uarini  pnUished'  by  Mai, 

lies    Script.  TiL  A'oo.  (W/ee(.  I.  T.,  pp.  167-177. 
Found    in    a    wall  of  the    Benedictine  AocTeM  W 

P.raga  in  Portngal,  on  jercn  stonei. 

H  I  VNC    Pli3t    M  I  ABJSPALLA  j  uTi  VOTA  I 

I-»|naNI'B  SL'KslltllSIHOVKlRSMrSDTUljX 

H  JkwK  per  llii:itpaUa  d(<]n  n 
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Diction  barbarous,  m  frequentl/  in  these 
8|  inbh  ijKriptions.  The  church  seems  to  have 
bean  completed  under  the  auspices  of  a  nun, 
Bamed  Marispalla:  probably  the  text  reallr  is 
per  Maritpadhm  Deo  voiaan^  the  last  letters 
haTing  a  stroke  above  them,  which  may  have 
been  obliterated  or  accidentally  omitted.  The 
inscription  is  interesting  as  being  doubly  dated, 
both  by  the  Spanish  era  and  by  the  reign  of  the 
Visigothic  king.  The  Spanish  era,  whose  origin 
Is  uncertain,  but  which  appears  to  commence 
B.C.  38  (see  Hilbner,  praef.  p.  vi.),  is  the  era 
most  commonly  used  to  mark  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  Christian  inscriptions :  about  100  of 
them  are  thus  dated  (Htlbner,  p.  109),  the 
earliest  appears  to  be  a.d.  466,  and  the  latest 
▲.D.  762.  Both  the  proper  names  in  the  in- 
scription are  Gothic  (see  Htlbner,  praef,  p.  vii., 
who  gives  several  others) ;  the  remark  of  M'Caul 
(«.  «.,  p.  xxi.)  that  Gothic  names  are  *Wery 
mrely**  found  in  inscriptions  does  not  apply 
to  Spain. 

6.  Le  Blant,  /iwcr.  Chr^,  de  la  Gauhy  t  87, 

n.  42.  Found  at  Lyons,  formerly  on  the 
exterior  of  the  church  of  St.  Romanus,  where 
Spon  saw  it  in  the  17th  century ;  now  lost. 

TEMPU  FAGTORBS  FVERANT  FREDA  LDVS 
ET  yXOR  MARTVRIS  KOREJQU  QD 
O0N5TAT  UONORE  ROMANI  ILLIVS  VT 
i>t3  BBQVEATVR  (sic)  SEDE  PE  .  .  ENNE. 

Date,  as  Spon  believed,  of  the  5th  or  6th  cen- 
iurj.    He  thus  restores  and  rectifies  the  lines — 

TempUfaetoreafuerant  Ftedaldau  «C  uanr, 
Maijfrit  tgrtgii  qwid  emutai  honon  Romemi 
lUku  ut  prec&mi  recremiur  9ede  peretmi. 

The  motive  of  the  founders  is  here  sufficiently 
clearly  expressed,  that  they  may  enjoy  eternal 
rest  through  the  prayers  of  the  saint.  They  do 
not,  however,  actually  invoke  him. 

7.  Bdekh,  C,  /.  (7.,  n.  8640.    On  a  stone  found  in 

the  Peloponnese  by  S.  Alberghatti ;  origin- 
ally  (see  1.  7)  erected  at  Corinth ;  now  in 
the  museum  at  Verona. 

+Ar.  MAFIA  eEOTOKE  ♦TAABON 
THN  BACIAEIAN  TOT 

♦lAOXICTOT  lOTCTINIANOT 
KAI  TON  rNHSIwC 

AOTAETONTA  ATT« 
BIKTciPHNON+  CTN  TOIC 
OIKOTCIN  EN  KOPINe^  K.  eE»N+ 
Z»NTAC-|- 

'AyUn  Vlapla  9toT6iMf  ^6Xa^or  riir  fiafftXtttuf 
rov  ^tXo)ipyffrov  'lowrrufuufov  tcai  rhr  ymf 
erit0S  SovXiMrra  aln^  Biirrop^yoy  vhp  rots 
ehiJiaiw  iv  KoplwB^  K(orik)  B^iy  (Arras. 

JWy  JCvy.  0od-toarcr  (DelpsnX  ffwird  1k$  kingdom 
y  As  Ckrial^loUng  JtutUiian  amd  hi$  faiU^ful  itrvatU 
noorimu  with  them  that  live  godly  in  Oorintk. 

Sixth  century,  between  a.d.  527  and  565. 
Other  and  even  stronger  invocations  of  saints 
occnr  abont  this  time.  In  one,  too  long  to  quote 
4i  length,  Demetrius  is  invoked  by  Justinian  to 
aid  him  against  his  enemies,  in  the  capacity  of 
a  mediator  with  God  (2  fieyoXo/idprvs  Aiy/i^ 
rpio  fuatrtwor  irphs  Bthr  Tro.  it.tA.  n.  8642). 
Another  inscription,  mutilated,  from  Thera  (San- 
torinX  of  uncertain  date,  not  later  than  the  4th 
or  5th  century  at  latest  according  to  Boss, 
begins  —  iyit   xai   fofi4pt  MiX91^  «PX^77<^*» 
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i9o^0ci  r^  So^Xy  <rov  *tiplti^  (n.  8911).  Votive 
tablets  were  also  erected  to  saints  ;  one  from 
the  cemetery  of  Cyriace  in  Rome  runs  thus : 
Petnia  et  Pancara  boium  posuent  (sic)  marture 
FelicUati.  (Marini,  ti.  5.,  p.  15.)  In  another, 
found  near  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  Camasius 
and  Victorius  pay  their  vows  (votnm  reddunt) 
Domnia  Sanctis  Papro  et  MauroUoni  marturibus 
(Id.  p.  14> 

The  expression,  fi^nyp  Btov  (^Mother  of  Ood), 
the  usual  title  of  the  Virgin  on  the  early  medi« 
eval  camei  (see  Gems)  had  not  yet  come  into 
common  use  in  the  Greek  churchy  as  appears 
from  Ephraim,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  a  contem- 
porary of  Justinian.  See  Pearson  On  the  Creed^ 
Art.  IIL 

8.  Sec  Voy.  de  deur  Benedict,  p.  234  (quoted  by 

Martigny,  Diet,  p.  321).  On  a  silver  cha- 
lice given  by  Remigius,  archbishop  of 
Rheims  (died  A.D.  533)  to  bu  cathedral 
church. 

HAVRIAT   HINC  P0PVLV8   VTTAM  DE  SAN- 

GVINE  SACRO 
INIECTO  AETERNVS  QVEM  FVDIT  VVLNERE 

CHRISTVS 
REMIGIVS  REDDIT   DOMINO  SVA  VOTA  8A- 

CER006. 

This  is  considered  by  Martigny  to  be  in  all 
appearance  the  ^  ministerial  (sacramental) 
chalice  given  by  St.  Remigius  himself  to  the 
church  of  Rheims  ;  see  also  Archaeol.  Joum, 
1846,  p.  134.  The  magnificent  chalice  of  gold 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Remigius,  formerly 
at  Rheims,  now  in  the  Paris  Library,  is  of  the 
12th  century  (Arch,  Joum.  u.  s.).  For  other 
inscriptions  on  chalices,  see  Marini,  ii.  s,  p.  197. 

9.  La  Blant,  Inacr.  Chrdt.  de  la  Oaule.  ii.  348, 

n.  574.  Engraved  on  the  four  scalloped 
edges  of  a  square  marble  nltar  slab  formerly 
in  the  ancient  cathedral  of  Rodex. 

DEVSDEDIT  Cfe  INDKiNVS  FIERI  IVSSIT  HANG 

ARAM. 

Deusdedit  is  supposed  to  have  been  bishop  of 
Rodex  about  the  end  of  the  6th  century  :  the  in- 
scription is  doubtless  a  contemporary  composition, 
but  the  letters  and  the  sign  of  contraction  .n.  are 
suspected  of  having  been  restored. 

The  name  Deusdedit  occurs  also  on  a  gem  (see 
Gems)  ;  the  form  Deuadet  is  likewise  found  more 
than  once  in  inscriptions  (La  BUnt,  «.  s.  p.  433) ; 
for  similar  instances,  see  Names  below.  For  the 
altars  of  Christian  churches  ara  (though  as  old 
as  Tertullian)  is  less  commonly  used  thim  aitare, 
espedally  in  prose.  For  other  inscriptions  on 
altars  see  Marini  (ii.  s,  pp.  74-80).  This  and  the 
altar  at  Ham  of  Uie  7th  century  are  among  the 
earliest  that  are  inscribed  (Le  Blant,  n.  91). 

10.  Camden,  Briton,  §  "  Brigantes,"  ed.  1600 : 
''Aocepimus  crucem  hie  (at  Dewsbury,  York* 
shire)  exstitisse,  in  qua  inscriptum  fuit : 

PAVLINV5  HIC  PRAEOICAYIT  ET  CELS- 
BRAVIT.- 

Paulinus  was  bishop  of  York,  A.D.  625-664. 

The  inscription  upon  it  is  among  the  earliest 
that  we  have  in  England,  which  are  not  sepul- 
chral. Fragments  of  the  ancient  cross  itself, 
probably  broken  at  the  Reformation,  which 
Leland,  in  his  Itinerary,  mentions  having  seen, 
bearing  the  above  inscription  (temp.  Henr.  VIIl.)^ 

S  1 


|WT«  been  bnilt  op  ■guliut  tha  chorch  then,  i 
Tha  minclu  of  Caw  and   U»  maltipliatloq 

of  fiM  lo«M  ■nd  two  fiahea  we«  represeDUd 
thareoB,  and  a  faw  Latin  words  of  tha  Gospel*  in 
Rontaqnt  chanctcia  cwi  itiil  be  rckd.  (Fignrwl 
Mid  dcHribed  b7  the  Rar.  J.  T.  Fovler,  in  ■ 
recent  nnmbtr  of  the  Yorkihirt  ArdutecL  <ad 
Top.  Jouraiti.) 

Tha  mcM  remarkable  croB  of  the  «m«  kind 
aa  the  preaent  b  thai  at  Ruthneii,  Dear  Dam 
friea  (than  part  of  North umbria),  with  Scrip- 
tural and  other  acenes  and  Latin  legindi  from 
the  Goapel^  ic  ;  alio  baring  eitracta  from  a 
poem  by  Cedman,  entitled  A  Dream  of  tki  Holy 
Hood,  written  in  Runea,  near  the  edge*.     It  ia 
between  aeTcnleen  and  eighteen  feet  high,  and 
■pp«n  to  be  of  the  Bth  centnrj.     For  a  fall 
accsant  of  it  aee  Stepheni,  Banic  Moiu,  toL  ii., 
pp.  405-U8,  with  figure. 
11.  Capr  of  thededicationatoneofJarrow  chapel, 
Durham,  made  in  18«3  b;  the  Rer.  J.  T. 
Fowler.     Uarini,  >.  f.  p.  103  ;  Camden, 
Bnl.  956  <UiU).      Pegge,  Sylloge,   p.  15, 
pi.  1  (in  Mich.  ««.  Tap.  Brit.  toI.  tL> 
]t  ia  now  over  the  Mve-arch  of  the  church, 
"and   may  be  original  "  (Fowler,  m  dtt.).     The 
forms  of  the  letters  O  and  C,  and  their  incoD- 
itaDCj,  qoita  fantir  this  supposition. 
,,  D..        IIEDICAno    BAHiLlCAK 
yff    8C1    PAVLl    fill    KL    MAI 
'^'^        ANNft  XV  EGFtum  EEO 
CEOLFRIDI   ABB    ElVSDEM 
H   ECCLES   DO    AVCTOKK 
CONDlTftBJa  ANNO  lllL 
Tha  date  is  A.D.  68.n,  detennined  br  the  niga 
■fEcgfrith,  king  of  Northnmbria.     One  of  the 
iwry  few  esrtj  English  inscriptions  which  bear 

The  basilica  or  chapel  of  the  monasterj  has 


lerted  il 


r«mainiag  parts  of  which  "  are  generally  aop- 
poaed  to  be  of  ante-Norman  date"  (G.  G.  Scatt'a 
Stporl).  For  tha  history,  aee  Fhr.  Wigom. 
a.  a.  6S2.  Benedict  Biscop  aboaid  rather  b« 
e^led  the  foimder  than  Ceolfrith,  whom  he  ap- 
pointed as  the  first  abboL 

The  aboTa  acxnty  aelectioD  must  snlfice  for  this 
place.  Uon  ia  to  be  sought  in  other  articles 
ander  AmpdUiA,  Oehs,  Gla»,  Lamps,  Uonlt, 
UOBAia,  Seals,  and  TOHBt. 

(t.)  Linigiiag»  and  Style  of  the  ChrMian 
liacriptiom. 

A.  Ort/iogmphy,  Tuflectiom.  and  oIobs  of 
Tfonfa.— While  some  of  the  Chriitian  inscriptions 
an  composed  with  correctness  and  even  with  ele- 
gance both  in  pro«  and  verse,  there  are  othera 
which  are  written  barbarously  as  respect*  the 
letters,  the  forms  of  words,  the  declenaioni,  the 
lenders,  the  conjugations,  the  ayntai,  and  the 

It  would  Bcarcely  &li  within  tha  proTince  of 
this  article  to  enter  into  the  grammar  or  rather 
noi-grauimar  of  the  language  of  the  latter  sort. 
It  partakes  of  the  barbarisms  with  which  Tarious 
Don-Cbristiau  ioscriptiont  are  more  or  less  dis- 
ligDrad,*  and  which  hare  eren  found  their  way 

<  UaitlfnT  (MX.  p.  SM)  calls  tbem  -aiDmuns  lu 


IMBCBIFTIOIIB  I 

into  Uteratnre  in  their  mort  afrgrantad  kha^ 
if  the  Foranilarif  of  the  duidIi  Haicnlfas  (ana 
660  A.D.)  aw  be  callad  literature.  iDtbeGiwk 
Chrittiui  ioicriptioiu  the  freqnent  aad  laiisB 
cbangM  of  vowels  and  diphtbonga  ar*  lb*  BM 
noticeable  paiticnlarity.  Thoa  nirai  is  writua 
■iT(,  or  imi,  orairnh  'HpttnAtwi  beeoaso  H^ 
■rXijor  or  HfUcAios,  soifAi/riipior  is  changed  iats 
au^irrtpiDr,  TfAiisffll  becomm  reAioftit,  ^rara 
written  trot,  nm^  is  simply  riao.  and  the  i  «d- 
tcript  of  the  dalive  ia  gcDerally  omitted.  Tai 
chsnge  of  consonanta,  aa  uA^i  for  cban 
TBiiiaurn  for  Awfuitfia,  yKirropf'  forTpr)^ 
■wpm  for  x»c'r>  >>  more  rare.     There  is  sbou 

substitute  firqlirri  for  fuita»^^  ticnr  fbrU- 

i*  discernible;  sometimea  uncouth  late  fam  > 
liryaXAramf  make    their    appeaiucc  (Bed^ 

la  the  Latin  the  cbaugea  >iv  mack  mm 
remarkable.*  Fross  the  selection  of  inscriptin* 
(inuiuding  the  notes)  given  aboTc  and  anis 
TOHu,  also  under  Qemb  and  Gla^  and  freai  a 
few  others  we  obtain  such  changes  as  Justin  lir 
AuipiiLu,  ocJaia  or  aectetia  for  oxlena,  fuet  far 
quaax,  ipu  for  qua*,  Aec  for  iaee,  biat  or  liid 
or  ticiit  or  eisif  or  6issi(  or  vine  for  w^ 
poiaett,  poneat  for  pomit,  pomtcmmt,  Wa  far 
ro^d,  biitum  for  votum,  vUti  for  eic^  gtavittt  far 
ttabiiia,  pronata  for  probaiii,  oomebut  for  tmut^ 
fttfsfudj,  qeatptet^  and  rn^nacii^  tat  fHBa% 
guiacit,  rt<ivieKil,  ipeclit  for  ^leclat  (cipeetsIX 
jacit  for  janct,  anims  fcii  ... 

fiam  for  tpilt^iAmm,  oi 

OMta  for  osH,  9d  for  tlf  ea  lur  oz,  tm  pttee  wt 
in  pace,  amttarna  for  cmo^Aenu,  cjLtHvs  far 
anK>nes,(H^for  Mtcia.pereni  for ptOewt.  maatr 
Buiu  for  nnues,  toctnai  for  dascoMHa,  Iitgikaat 
for  SlepAania,  ilinatariii4  for  linaiarita,  Zm  far 
Jtius,  Zenuaria  for  Jtmwiria,  Gtrotala  for  Jv- 
talrm,  and  various  other  words  which  (Mtaii 
berbaroos  eobstilntions  of  comonanta  and  vswtb 
aad  also  of  diphthongs.  Again,  a. 
tites  are  soroetimi 
hunc  iemplum,  and  courcrselj  mascnliHs  « 
neuters,  e.  g.  hoc  twnulmL  The  regime*  t(  tks 
cases  is  frequently  violated  in  the  use  of  prepoa- 
tion.  (see  below),  and  also 


«(or. 


.)aa 


in  Uartigny,  Diet.  pp.  309-311; 
and  HcCaul,  tk  t.  pp.  lii.  and  liii. ;  the  liWf 
of  whom  obeerres ;  **  The  student  ahonid  btwan 
of  regarding  what  may  ha  new  to  himinCbristia 
epitaphs,  aa  peculiar  to  them.  Very  noiayet 
the  variations  from  classical  Qsa^  are  te  k* 
found  in  Pagan  inscriptions,  and  aome  of  tta 
in  anlhors  that  are  not  commoBly  read.' 

The  actual  words  alw  vary  little  (na  tki  i 
Pagan  ones;  r#7«tfscst,  refrigtrat,  and  even  do*-  I 
$ilut'  (about   which   Cardinal  Wiannan  ii  aa 


slIbeeodattheTalnmeacf  theOiy.  mar.  I 
being  publkbed  at  Berlin,  ooder  JCn  fiwa 
They  fata  to ta 
unltaatMsnlgnr'sn 
■  M.  Le  Btsnt  refeis 
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FiAkii  (p.  145)  ha«  written  m>  prettily,  u  im- 
plying a  *  predoQii  thing,  intrusted  to  faithful, 
Mt  temporary  keeping ')  and  some  others  which 
seem  Christian  in  their  tone  occur  sometimes  in 
Pagan  inscriptions  (see  M*Canl,  «.  8.  pp.  xiv. 
4,  29 ;  Tertull.  De  Test,  Anim,  c.  4,  commented 
on  by  Fleetwood,  Truer,  Ant.,  Index,  p.  6,  who 
is  deceived,  however,  in  thinking  that  no  Chris- 
tians of  Tertullian's  hf^e  **  refrigerium  mortuis 
suis  oomprecatos  esse."  See  De  Monag,  c  10). 
And  conversely  some  words  and  expressions  which 
are  not  Christian,  find  their  way  occasionally 
from  Pagan  into  Christian  inscriptions,  as  dt/mug 
aetema,  percipere  {haptismn  sc.  said  primarily  of 
the  rites  of  Mithras  and  Cybele),  contra  votwn, 
Divus  (said  of  emperors  deceased) ;  and  even  oc- 
casionally D.  3/.,  or  in  full  Dia  Manibus,  so  usual 
at  the  head  of  Pagan  inscriptions  (see  Tomb,  and 
McCaul,  u,  8,  p.  M,  and  his  Index,  s.  v.  Pagan 
usages).  In  fact  there  i^  a  very  small  residuum 
indeed  of  mere  words,  t^  e,  not  necessarily  involv- 
ing peculiar  doctrines  or  religions  distinctions' 
which  are  exclusively  Pagan,  or  exclusively 
Christian.*  Dr.  McCaul  remarks  that  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  the  designations  of  the  place  of 
burial  used  in  Christian  epitaphs,  that  is  pecu- 
liar to  them,  so  far  as  he  remembers,  although  he 
has  not  observed  quadriwmus  (locua)  in  any  Pagan 
epitaph.  Likewise  he  does  not  remember 
seeing  8epultu»  in  any  Christian  inscription 
of  the  tirbt  six  centuries,  and  but  rarely  in 
Pagan  ones;  but  yet  aepulcrum  occurs  in  both 
not  rarely.*     Again  he  says  praecedo  is  charac- 

etdnquf^mf  slides.  Men  qu'on  en  ait  quelqaes  ezemples 
aatirltran.*  Martigny.  Diet.  p.  319.  Neither  U  the  word 
Uttiverml,  being  very  rarely  foond  in  GauL 

J  Thus  tbe  words  remrrec^io,  reruryo^  haptidiiUuM, 
ndemptior,  perhaps  also  muncUmonxaUi^  as  well  as  the 
oombinations  dU»  judicU^pmlla  Dei  (a  nun),  and  per- 
kaps/oMttltis  Dei,  applied  in  very  many  epitaphs  to  the 
pkms  dead,  but  in  a  few  other  inicrlption*  to  the  living 
(see  §  iv.  n.  4)  have  no  place  in  Pagan  inscriptions,  nor 
coKa  as  applied  to  a  wife  (see  De  Rossi,  n.  161).  It 
ml^  be  thought  that  Deo  aetemo  magnOf  and  in 
eutemum  renatut  would  equally  be  absent;  yet  both 
occur,  the  former  in  connexion  with  goddesiies  (deotaa- 
que"),  the  latter  in  relation  to  the  mysteries  of  Mithras. 
(Mai,  Scnpt.  VeL  Nov.  CoU,  voL  v.  p.  3  (note);  Le  Blant, 
Inecr.  CkreL  de  la  Gatdf,  vol.  iL  p.  72).  Christian  influ- 
enoe  may  be  suspected  in  these  instances. 

■  At  the  same  time  it  is  undeniable  that  depoeitus 
l^etpulttui)  and  dtpnitio  occur  in  a  very  large  number 
of  diristian  inscriptions,  bat  only  in  a  very  small  nnm- 
ter  of  Pagan  ones  (Orelli,  n.  4565,  is  a  clear  example); 
while  elattu,  the  classical  expre<wlon  for  being  carried 
evi  to  buriid.  Is  so  rare  in  Christian  inscriptions  that  De 
BoMsi  can  And  no  parallel  to  his  single  example  (n.  1192). 
'Iliere  may  perhaps  be  some  few  other  instances  of  the 
same  sort  of  each  kind. 

•  Since  this  stmtenoe  was  penned,  the  writer  has  dis> 
covered  an  example  of  eepultiu  in  an  andent  Christian 
epitaph  of  M^uretanla  (Renter,  n.  4026).  It  Is  very 
pe0ibly  as  early  as  the  third  century,  to  which  several 
Pagso  tnscripilons  in  that  region  certainly  belong.  I'here 
te  a  second  example  in  the  same  region,  a.d.  416  (n.  3675), 
and  a  third,  a.d.  389  (n.  3710).  We  have  another  instance 
oecurring  in  an  epitaph  of  Rimini  a.d.  523  (De  Rossi, 
BulL  Arch.  Critt,  1864,  p.  15).  The  word  is  found  also  in 
Qirlstian  epitaphs  of  Spain,  dated  and  undstsd.  but  per- 
lisps  in  no  esse  beforr  the  seventh  century  (HObner.p.  x. 
and  the  refen^noes).  We  have  in  tine  ina  Penigian  inscrip> 
tloo  of  Roman  Umes  (VermigL  Inter.  Ferug.  t.  ii.  p.  442) 
i»  9«ia  (faasiUca  sc)  sepsUiri  fum  dtte<.  Cardinal  Wias- 
I  tbereftn  is  not  stiktly  aocvats  in  ssjhig  (/iiMota, 


terfstlcallT  Christian^  while  abacedo  he  thinks 
occurs  only  (and  that  rarely)  in  Pagan  epitaphs 
(u.  8,  pp.  xiv.  XV.  53).  But  who  does  not  see 
that  any  new  discovery  may  upset  the  supposed 
distinction?  There  are  indeed  phrases  which 
appear  to  have  an  exclusively  Christian  meaning, 
such  as  Deo  reddere  spiritum  «aiic/uin,  apmi 
Dernn  acceptusj  decessit  or  exivit  de  iaeculOj  cUm)' 
Intua  de  coi-porej  receptue  ad  Deum,  arceseitue  ab 
angeliSf  and  a  few  others  of  the  same  kind.*> 
(Mart.  Diet,  p.  31.5;  MHJaul,  u.  8,  p.  xv.>  The 
expression,  in  piice^  is  derived  from  the  Jev(.*tn 
epitaphs,  and  passes  over,  both  as  an  acclamation 
and  otherwise,  to  the  Christian  inscriptions;  it^ 
occurrence  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  certain 
proot  that  the  monument  is  not  pagan.  (See, 
however,  Monet.)  **  Dictio  ilia  In  Pace  Chris- 
tiana tota  est"  (Morcelli,  De  StiL  Inecr.  Lot,  it 
p.  77 ;  and  so  Martigny  Diet.  s.  v,  *•  In  Pace," 
q,  v.). 

Upon  the  whole,  it  will  perhaps  be  thought 
enough  to  give  the  following  extract  from  the 
EJitUmrgh  Jievie»r  relative  to  the  Latinity  of  the 
Christian  inscriptions,  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
notes. 

**  The  reader  at  once  recognises  in  the  Latinity 
of  these  epitaphs  [of  Italy  and  Oaul]  *  the  germ 
of  that  total  change  in  the  government  of  prepo- 
sitions, which  is  one  of  the  great  sources  of 
distinction  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem 
languages  of  Italy.  <>  The  old  distinction  of 
government  between  the  ablative  and  the  accu- 
sative has  evidently  begun  to  disappear.  Many  of 
the  prepositions  are  lued  indiscriminately  with 
both  those  cases.  Thus  we  read  (De  Rossi,  fn8. 
Urb,  Rom,  p.  82)  that  Pelegrinus  <Mived  m 
peace  cum  ttxorem  suam  Siivanam  f*  and  in  an- 
other place  (p.  108X  Agrippina  erects  a  monu- 
ment to  her  "  sweetest  husband,  own  quern  vixit 
sine  ieeione  ommi,  annoe  trea  et  mensee  decern.** 

p.  145)  *'The  word  to  bwy  Is  unknown  In  Christian 
inscriptions."  It  occurs  even  at  Rome,  which  be  had  mors 
particuLirly  in  his  eye,  in  an  Inscription  thought  tu  be  of 
the  third  century :  cra^  Ut  Ewnfiit  (BQclch,  n.  9612). 
At  the  same  time,  for  whatever  reason,  the  word  appears 
to  be  decidedly  rare.  But  as  It  seems  to  be  not  much 
more  common  in  Pagan  inscriptioos  there  Is  no  grest 
f^>roe  in  the  csrdlnal's  remark. 

k  There  are  also  varloua  expressions  relating  to  light, 
as  linnea  cIonraK.  praemia  lueitt  lux  nova,  kc  occurring 
in  Christian  epitaphs  which  contrast  remarkably  with 
the  iMoe  caret,  jaeeo  in  leiiebris,  Ace  of  the  PSfans.  See 
Mart.  DicL  p.  380.  But  this  Is  a  difference  of  feeling 
rather  than  of  language.  There  are  other  similar  oon- 
trasta  which  we  can  hardly  discuss  here.  See  M*Cbtil 
p.  xli.;^Mift.J&%  n.B.p.242.  Butsomeof  the  earliest 
Christian  Inscriptions  express  no  feeling  of  sny  sort.  See 
De  Rossi.  iy)S.  3,  6,  12,  13,  16,  19,  20, 21,  22.  all  of  the 
first  three  centuries. 

■  Much  the  same  remarks  may  be  made  of  the  sepul 
diral  Inscriptions  of  Britain  and  of  Africa.    See  Tomb. 

*  And  of  France.  We  have  this  Interesting  Inscrip- 
tion of  Berre,  Maria  virgo  mineeter  de  tempido  (s  tempi! 
sadu  temple)  G^rosaXs(=sJerusalem),  Le  Blant,  n.  542,  A. 
The  same  author  points  out  various  other  links  of  con- 
nection between  the  epigrapblcal  Latin  and  the  French 
language.  Thus  qui^  which  is  Invariable  for  both  gsodeis 
In  French,  Is  twice  found  on  the  epitaph  of  a  nun,  a.u. 
431.  (In  an  inscription  of  Piedmont  qui  in  like  manner 
agrees  with  Maria.  Oaxsera,  Jfem.  Aee.  Itr.  u.8.  p.  191.) 
In  the  fifth  century  we  have  also  tonta,  whkh  preparea 
the  wayfor  the  modem  sainte ;  trtmiepiritui  ("que  Yoa 
enteod  encore  anz  offices  de  villages")  comes  e^prii 
(JAuMiet,  p.  194). 
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A  third  monament  is  erected  pro  cantctttm  (Le 
Blant,  Inscr,  ChrA,  Ga<  vol.  i.  p.  400).  In  a 
fourth,  a  mother  is  entreitted  to  praj  for  the  child 
she  has  left  behind,  •*  pro  hunc  unum  ora  subolem  " 
(De  Rossi,  p.  133).  ConTersely,  we  find  de  sua 
omnia  (De  Rossi,  p.  133)  and  decetsit  de  sasculwn 
(p.  103).  And  although  an  occasional  solecism 
of  this  kind  might  be  expbiined  by  the  rude  and 
illiterate  chnracter  of  the  individual  author  of 
-the  inscription,  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence 
clearly  indicates  the  settled  tendency  of  the 
popular  usa^te  of  the  prepositions  towards  the 
abolition  of  all  distinction  in  the  government  of 
cflses.*  We  may  add  that  the  Rame  confusion  of 
case  is  found  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Jewish 
catacombs  published  by  Father  Garrncci,  among 
which  v/e  read,  on  the  one  hand,  cum  with  the 
accusative,  as  cum  virginium  (p.  50),  and  cum 
Celcrinutn  (p.  52) ;  and  on  the  other,  inter  with 
the  ablative,  ns  inter  dicaeis. 

'*  It  is  haidly  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  advert 
to  such  solecisms  as  pauperorxm  for  pctuperum 
(although  it  is  plain  from  the  recurrence  of  the 
same  form  in  other  words,  as  omniomm  for 
omnium^  that  the  change  is  not  an  accidental 
error) ;  or  to  the  occasional  use  of  forms  rare, 
bat  nut  entirely  unexampled,  in  classical  Latin, 
as  nectut  (Le  Blant,  p.  15)  as  the  participle  of 
twco,  or  utere  (De  Riossi,  p.  233)  as  the  ablative 
of  uter,  a  rare  form  following  the  third,  instead 
of  the  second  declension.'  But  it  is  impoesibh 
not  to  discern  a  foreshadowing  of  the  modem 
idiom  of  Italy  in  such  words  as  puUa^  and  still 
more  Pitzinnina^  which  is  the  direct  prototype 
of  the  Italian  Piccinina,  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  orthography,  which,  in  many  cases,  points 
clearly  towards  the  modem  pronunciation.  The 
form  KLtita  for  sanota  already  appears;  and  the 
Xy  as  in  setie*  for  texies,  begins  to  give  place  to 
the  modem  a.  This  tendency  goes,  however, 
beyond  individual  words,  and  seems  to  indicate 
certain  general  principles  of  usage.  We  do  not 
mean  those  broad  characteristics  which  distin- 
guish Italians  and  foreigners  generally  from 
ourselves,  in  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  and  diph- 
thongs of  the  ancient  languages,  although  in 
all  these  the  interchanges  of  the  characters  of 
the  two  languages  which  the  inscriptions  fre- 
quently exhibit,  and  the  characters  employed  in 
each  to  represent  equivalent  sounds  of  the  other, 

•  Martlgny  iDicL  p.  330)  thinks  that  if  an  inscription 
has  cum  or  de  followed  by  sn  aocusative.  it  mutt  be 
placed  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  oentury.  This  seems  very 
doubtfhL  We  have  certainly  inter  $anctit  in  an  inscrip- 
tion of  268  A.D^  and  perhaps  cum  etna  in  another  of 
379  A.D.  (aee  De  Rossi,  pp.  16. 21).  Before  this  cum  io- 
dalea  occurs  at  Pompeii  iC.I.L.  iv.  n.  221). 

'  Dr.  MoGauI  not«  some  very  singalar  instances  of 
inflection,  as  the  datives  Jficeni,  Affapeni,  Leopardetit 
Ireneti  (also  Jrtni),  MercuraneH  fh)m  Ifioe,  Jffape^  Leo* 
parde,  Eirme,  Mereurcaie  (Mercuriane);  also  i$pii  for 
tpei;  likewise  Vietoriaa  for  Vietoriae  (u,  s.  p.  xiii.  and 
18, 19).  The  same  forms,  as  was  to  be  expected,  occur  in 
Pagan  inscriptions.  Thus  we  find  Glyceni,  StaptyUmi^ 
ftc.  in  Spain  (C.  /.  L,  U.  Index,  p.  779).  We  have  also 
Jawuariaa  for,/'aniiaria<,at  POmpeii  (C.  /.  L.  iv.n.  2233), 
and  several  similar  examples;  and  AmplliatauXn  Spain 
((7.  /.  L.  ii.  n.  4975, 60).  Professor  Hflbner,  in  fine,  ob- 
serves in  a  few  Christian  inscriptions  of  Spain,  Joanni, 
P<utori,kc  as  the  genitives  of  Joannei,  Potior,  ke.  (p. 
xill.),  and  conversely  we  have  SeUumis,  Mercurit  as  the 
geniUvee  of  Salunuu,  Mercuriut  (De  Roesi,  nos.  172, 
4T6). 


are  quite  decisive  against  the  English  vsagt.  Wii 
refer  rather  to  certain  peculiarities  of  Italiai 
pronunciation,  which  kre  regarded  as  dcftrti 
even  by  the  Italians  themselves,  and  which 
nevertheless  find  their  counterpart  here.  One  t4 
these  is  the  well-known  coda  or  additioail 
vowel  sound,  which  Italian  speakers  often  atteek 
to  words  ending  with  a  consonant.  Of  this  then 
are  numberless  examples  in  De  Rossi's  volume; 
as  posuete  for  posuit  (p.  18).  In  like  manner  wi 
find  a  type  for  the  vowel  sound  prefixed  te 
words ;  as  ispiritua  for  epiritus,  ixribii  for  mribit 
(p.  228);  axkid  the  actual  Italian  sound  <^k(ek 
or  k}  between  two  vowels,  which  has  long  been 
the  subject  of  ridicule,  is  found  directly  expressed 
in  these  inscriptions,  in  which  michi  is  one  of  ths 
forms  of  mihu 

**It  is  amusing  too,  to  meet  in  the  Romsa 
catacombs,  or  among  the  Christians  of  andat 
Oaul,  the  prototype  of  the  cockney  aspirate  and 
its  contrary.  Thus  we  find  upon  the  <»»e  hand 
(Le  Blant,  vol.  i.  p.  2S\  JTbaaa  (for  ossa),  iTordiae, 
/Toctobres,  /Tetema ;  and  upon  the  other  oc  for 
Aoc  (Le  Blant,  p.  93),  ic  for  Aic,  /lams,  ora, 
Onorius,  Ac"  (Edinb,  Rev.  18(H,  pp.  234-5)u 

The  Index  Qrcanmaticus  added  at  the  end  of 
Hiibner's  Christian  Inscriptions  of  Spain,  gires 
a  rich  harvest  of  similar  barbarisms.  Nearly  all 
the  vowels  are  blundered  in  one  way  or 
other,  and  no  small  number  of  consonants ;  with- 
out dwelling  on  them  we  have  the  following : 
huno  edijicium;  m  anttibue ;  pott  funere;  n 
hunc  tumtUum  requieacit;  cum  operarioa  ter^ 
noha:  offeret  (for  offert;)  besides  other  less 
heinous  sins  against  inflections.  For  the  Saxoa 
forms  which  occur  in  inscriptions  in  England  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Stephens'  Runic  Monfrtntaitf 
and  for  the  (^Itic  forms  in  the  Iri»h  inscriptkni 
to  Petrie  and  Stokes'  work  thereon  (see  above) 

Examples  of  bilingual  inscriptions  (Gre^ 
and  Latin)  and  of  Latin  inscriptions  in  Greek 
characters,  also  of  double  rendering  of  words 
into  Runic  and  Roman  characters,  as  well  ss 
Celtic  words  in  Ogham  characters,  will  be 
noticed  under  Tomb. 

B.  Proper  Namea  used  m  Christian  InxripOoiu, 
—  For  the  proper  names  used  in  Christian  in- 
scriptions see  careful  and  interesting  notices  ia 
De  Rossi,  /.  U,  R,  Prol.  cxiL-cxiv. ;  HcCaul,  a.  s. 
pp.  xix.-xxL ;  Httbner,  ii.  a.  pp.  rL  vii.,  and  the 
references. 

The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  has  treated  this 
matter  so  well  for  the  Latin  inscriptions  of  Italy, 
Gaul,  and  Africa,  taking  also  some  slight  notics 
of  the  Greek  inscriptions,  that  his  words  are  set 
down  with  little  abridgment.  The  account  hss 
been  supplemented  by  a  few  words  about  the 
Spanish,  British,  and  Irish  names  which  occur 
in  the  early  C!hristian  inscriptions  of  those 
countries. 

••The  small  proportion  of  patrklan  families  amoof  the 
early  Chrivtians  will  hardly  sniBoe  to  ezpUha  the  raptf 
disappearanoe  among  them  of  the  use  of  the  three  tmmM, 
whldi  had  hitherto  beoi  the  peculiar  privftefe  of  ths 
ari»tocratlc  dass.  Not  a  single  inacriptSoo  alto-  Om- 
stantine  presents  three  names;  and  of  the  ante-Cbwua* 
tlnian  inscrtptlons,  there  sre  but  two  [rather,  b  but  cee] 
in  which  the  three  names  occur  •  •  •  •  After  Coostsa- 
tine,  except  Flavtuiw  whtch  continued  in  partial  mt, 
praenomlna  may  be  said  entirely  to  dlasppear.  The  ol£ 
distinctive  Gentas  name  too,  qnkkly  firilowidL  Tks 
inscriptions  before  QonHantine  abound  with  AmiM 
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Cbrmlli,  Claudli,  Antonil,  kc.  •  •  •  •  Tbut,  In  the 
Aareli*n  age,  we  find  Aurvlitu  or  Anrelia  irpeoted  fwven 
tiroes;  and  ander  CunsUntlns  and  his  soiu, OiiutUtntiniu. 
Cuo8Untlu«  and  Oonstans,  have  their  turn  of  popularity. 
Th<f  Qenttle  name,  however,  was  qalckly  displaced  by 
new  fomu terminating  in  ntxu$  as  Lactantius,  I4gnantii«s» 
Qfcacentlofl,  Leontins ;  or  in  otiM,  ai^  Bonosus.  A  favourite 
l>nn  in  the  third  and  succeeding  centaHes  was  some 
laudatory  ppithet,  as  Beiiignus,  Ga^tna,  Gnita,  CastuUu 
Often,  especially  In  Africa,  in  the  superlative  degree; 
aa  rHgnluimua.  FelidMinius,  Aoceptissima.  Sometimes 
«>'milar  adjectives  app*>ar  In  the  comparative  degree,  as 
i  Hgnior,  Ndbilior ;  and  occasiunally  the  abiitract  quality 
itfifir,  as  Prudentla,  *Ayain|,  3cc,  Is  found  as  the  name. 
'I'ht;  names  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  later  centuries  would 
lie  found  on  examination  to  furnish  the  type,  if  not  the 
exact  equivalent  of  most  of  the  fanciful  appellatives  of  the 
piiliny  days  of  puritanism.  We  meet,  not  merely  with 
simple  torms  such  as  irurrif,  eAirtt,  ayavi),  Dt^oentia, 
Prudentla,  Dignitas,  Idonitas,  aw^ofU^;^  orRenatus, 
liedemptus,  Refrigerius,  Prq}ectus;  or  Uie  more  self- 
abasing  appellatives,  Stercorlus  or  Oontumelioeu^s  but  com- 
pound names  of  the  true  Puritan  stamp,  such  as  Deus 
Dedit,  Servus  Dei,  Adeodatus,  Quod  vult  Deos  *  *  * 

**  In  a  few  instances  occasion  is  taken  fh>m  the  name  to 
Introduce  into  the  8»*niimpnt  of  the  epitaph  some  playftil 
alliisliio  to  the  etymological  import  of  ihe  name;  and 
although  this  practice  is  more  consonant  with  the  ta»tes 
of  the  later  times,  yet  the  inncrlptlons  of  the  clas«ic 
period,  present  examples  of  a  similar  play  upon  wurdis 
of  whch  we  nuy  Instance  the  B^ntenoe  fh>m  the  very 
pret^  epitaph  of  Claudia  given  by  Orelli  (vol.  i.  p.  547). 

**HK1C  GSr  SEPULCRUM  HAUD  PULCKUM 
PCTLCRAI  FEMINAE."  [Pulcher  was  a  cognomen  of 
the  gens  Claudia.]  These  allusions  in  the  Christian 
epitaphs  are  commonly  very  simple.  Thus  we  meet 
IKFEUX  FELICITAS,  and  INFAUSTUS  FELIX. 
▲  monument  is  erected  to  Innocentiut  in  recognition  of 
his  innocence,  PRO  INl^OCENTIA  SUA.  OLYCO 
(yXvcvc,  sweet)  is  described  as  **  sweeter  than  his  name." 
The  sorrowing  friends  of  ANTHUS  benooan  his  years 
*^itript  </  their  JUnoert:"  and  even  hi  a  very  tender 
poetical  epitaph,  addresMd  to  the  memory  of  Verua,  by 
his  wife  Quhitilla  (wboee  grief  for  his  loss  proclaims  itself 
■o  extreme  that  it  is  only  the  fear  of  God  that  restrains  her 
flnom  following  him  to  the  grave,  and  that  she  vows  to 
remain  a  widow  for  his  sake),  room  is  found,  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  writer's  passionate  expressions  of  sorrow,  for  a 
pun  upon  the  name  of  **HIC  YERUS,  QUI  SEMPER 
VERA  LOCUTUS,''^  a  pun  exactly  simlUr  to  that 
contained  in  the  epitaph  of  the  emperor  Probos,  which 
Vopiscos  has  preserved—**  HIC  PROBUS  IMPERATOR, 
ET  VERB  PROBUS,  SITUS  EST"  («.  «.  pp.  236-237). 

The  proper  names  which  occur  on  the  Christian 
inscriptions  of  Spain  (Hilbner,  praef.  pp.  vi.  sqq.) 
are  more  raried.  The  old  Roman  nomina  gen- 
tilicia  are  rare,  and  generally  occur  alone,  as 
Anrelins,  Julius,  Licinia,  &c.,  bat  with  a  provin- 
cial  cognomen  occasionally  added,  such  as  A. 
(Aarelios)  Vincentins.  We  hare  also  nnmerons 
examples  of  old  Roman  cognomina,  as  Avitus, 

*  A  remarkably  pretty  specimen  is  given  in  De  Rossi's 
Roma  SdMerofuo,  voL  i.  p.  262.  where  Falih  makes  an 
epiuph  to  her  sister  Hope  which  runs  thus — 

PIS^FE  SPEI 
SoRoKI  DVL 
CiSSIMAE 
FECIT.    (Dove.) 

But  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  SpeM  Is  a  name 
not  unfrequent  in  Roman  Pagan  epitaphs,  so  that  the 
DOW  famous  fragment  of  the  Bristol  Inscription  which 
contains  it  is  not  on  that  account  presumably  Christian : 
apart  tmai  the  qrmbols,  dog,  onck,  and  asp,  and  the  por- 
trait (?X  it  DOW  reads  only  SPES  C.  8KN TI  (fliU). 

^Tbis  Christian  epitaph  is  published   bj  Fabrettli 
Ill.ffa0i 


Dexter,  Filix,  Crispinus,  Camilla.  Of  the  mure 
modern  names  are  those  which  are  of  truly 
Latin  origin,  as  Aeternalis,  Amator,  Aiwlia,  1  K>» 
minicos,  Kebniarius,  Honorius,  Sauctus,  which 
seem  to  be  generally  difi'used  in  the  provinces 
of  the  empire;  also  the  following,  which  ap|)ear- 
to  be  peculiar  to  Spain  (including  of  coarse  Por- 
tugal):  Bracarios,  Cerevella,  Coparins,  Gran- 
niola,  Lilliolos,  Salvianella,  &c.  There  are  abo 
many  which  come  from  the  Greek,  as  Arcadias, 
Basilia,  Glacsus,  Leontins,  Macarins,  Theodosias, 
Zenon,  &c  Others  are  still  more  modem,  such 
as  Agilo,  Ermengond,  Froila,  Gulfinus,  Huniric, 
Oppila,  Keccisvinthos,  Reswentus,  Sonuica,  Man- 
spalla  (fem.),  Swinthiliuba  (fem.),  all  which  are 
probably  Gothic;  also  **Anna  Gaudi>>ea  sire 
Africa"  (n. 71)  and  Maurus,  which  are  oi  course 
both  African;  and  Bacauda  and  Camuelates,  which 
appear  to  be  GauliHh.  The  origin  of  others,  as 
Istorna,  Locuber,  Macona  (fem.),  Quinigia,  Quis- 
tricia,  and  Rexina,  is  unknown.  To  these  must 
be  added  Scriptural  names,  as  Emmanuel,  Jo- 
hannes, Maria,  Sallomon,  Susanna,  Thomas,  &c  ; 
thoM  of  the  puritanical  type  mentioned  above 
appear  to  be  wanting. 

With  regard  to  Great  Britain  we  find  (for  the 
Brititih  period)  some  Latin  names,  as  Viventius 
and  Florentius  (in  Scotland),  also  Silios,  Pauli- 
nas, Saturninus,  and  Carausius  (in  Wales  and 
Cornwall),  and  some  of  these  forms,  as  Angus- 
tinus  and  Paulinas,  were  re-imported  from  Rome 
in  Saxon  times.  Bat  there  are  also  Celtic  names 
occurring,  as  Isnioc  (in  Ck>rnwall),  Pascent  (oi* 
PasgenX  Cadfan,  Cyngen,  Pabo,  Boduoc  (in 
Wales),  and  Drost,  Voret,  Forcas  (Fergus  ?)  and 
others  (in  Scotland) ;  as  well  as  Saxon  «>r  Scan- 
dinavian names,  such  as  Sinnik  (in  Scotland^ 
Herebricht,  Hildithriith,  Wulf here,  and  the  like 
(in  England).  A  Saxon  name  is  occasionally 
Latinised,  as  Wini  into  Ovinos.  In  Ireland  the 
great  mass  of  the  names  is  (^Itic,  bnt  occasion- 
ally a  Latin  form  is  Hibernized,  us  0>lambana8 
into  Cholnmban :  very  occasionally  a  Latin  form, 
as  Martinos,  sarriyes. 

C!.  Words  and  Formulae  employed  m  different 
ages  and  places, — ^The  words  and  phrases  relating 
to  burial  and  other  matters  vary  a  good  deal  in 
different  places,  and  in  the  same  place  at  different 
times.  M.  Le  Blant  has  collected  these  ^  for- 
mules  d'^pigraphie  chr^tienne"  with  consider- 
able industry ;  but  a  good  many  additions  might 
easily  be  made.  He  even  takes  no  notice  at  all 
of  some  provinces,  e.  g,  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia, 
which  however  have  some  formulae  and  wordb 
of  intereat.' 

Several  of  the  selected  inscriptions  (sepulchrnl 
and  others)  have  been  chosen  partly  on  account 
of  the  formulae  therein  contained,  and  some  re- 
marks upon  them  are  made  in  their  places. 

Bat  it  is  well  obeerred  by  Hilbner  that  antil 
the  Christian  inscriptions  of  all  parts  of  the 
world  have  been  collected  and  edited,  it  is  im« 

I  E.g.  ux  inscription  ftom  Saharla  (Stein  an  Angar) 
speaking  of  a  dead  child,  has  **  requiem  acoepit  in  Deo 
patre  nostro,  et  (^iristo  ejus**  iCorp.  Inter,  Lai,  t.  lit 
n.  4221,  edited  by  Monunsen).  Another  (n.  422o)  from 
the  same  place  begins:  ** Bonemcmorle,  In  Deo  vivaSL 
lodorus  Civ.  Grace  ex  reg.  Ladle  q.  vix.  an.  L.  In. 
{Bonaememoriui  occurs  in  Gaul,  Ls  Blant,  Jtan.  p.  77> 
See  also  n.  6399  sqq.  from  Dahnatia,  when  we  ha** 
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possible  to  say  what  formtilaA  are  peculiar  to 
each:  those  which  we  consider  to  be  peculiar 
maj  turn  out  to  be  universal  or  common  to 
many  provinces  («.  a,  p.  rii.).^ 

The  following  is  a  translation  with  slight 
omissions  and  additions^  and  a  few  tacit  cor- 
rections, mostly  for  the  Greek,  of  M.  Le  Blant's 
Manuel  dEpigraphie  Chr€t.  pp.  75-85  (Paris, 
1860X  omitting  the  references  to  his  own  work 
for  Gaul  and  to  those  of  others,  as  De  Rossi 
(ftome)«  Gazzera  (Piedmont),  Mommsen  (kingdom 
of  Naples),  R^nier  (Algeria),  and  (for  the  Greek) 
Bockh.  To  this  has  been  added  (besides  some 
Roman  phrases)  a  collection  of  Spanish  formulae 
derived  from  Hubner ;  also  a  notice  of  the  few 
formulae  which  occur  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

^  That  which  is  true  for  ancient  coins,  as  also 
for  the  works  of  architecture,  is  not  less  so  in  that 
which  concerns  the  monuments  of  epigraphy. 
In  each  new  place  which  he  visits,  the  antiquary 
sees  variations  of  the  formulae,  the  symbols, 
the  writing,  the  disposition,  the  ornaments  of 
the  marbles.  Though  apparently  of  little  im- 
portance,  these  marked  differences  are  worthy  of 
iieing  studied  with  care.  Arising  sometimes  from 
the  diiTerence  of  the  times,  as  well  as  from  that 
of  the  places,  thev  are  able  to  serve  as  guides  in 
the  restoration  of  the  texts,  to  fix  the  nationality 
of  persdnages,  the  age  of  the  inscriptions,  and  even 
to  furnish  materials  for  the  history  of  ideas. 

**  I  must  appeal  to  the  patience  of  the  reader 
in  undertaking  to  place  before  him  some 
features  of  the  localisation  of  the  types  and 
formulae  of  Christian  epigraphy.  Below  are 
those  which  seem  to  me  the  most  remarkable  in 
ditferent  provinces : 

(Termania  Prima : 

Msyence:  IN  HOC  TITVIX)  REQVIESCIT  FELI- 
CITER.    Wonns;  TITVLVM  POSVIT. 

Belgica  Prima : 

Treves:  PKO  CARITATE,  and  the  like;  TIT7LVM 
PCeVlT;  HlC  lACKT;  HIC  I  ACE  TIN  PACE; 
PATRES  (titalmn  poencnmt). 

Belgica  Secunda : 

Ajuiens:  VBl  FECIT  NOVEMBER  DIES  XY,  and 
the  like ;  DEFVNCTVS  EST. 

Viennensis :  

SVRRECrVRYS  IN  YPb,  and  analogons  formalae. 
Briord:  HVMANITAS;  ABSTVTVS  (i.e.  atttk- 
tu$t  in  a  good  sense).  Briord  and  Vi^ine:  VO- 
LVMTAS.  Vaimn  and  Aries:  PAX  TECVM. 
Marseilles :  RECI^SSiT,  retained  even  when  this 
word  has  disappeared  in  other  places  ftom  the 
eplgraphical  fonuulary. 

k  Dr.  M*CaaU  usnally  most  aocorate,  illustrstes  this 
remark  hj  a  statement  that  unpng  the  many  expressions 
tor  our  **here  lies"  we  have  *'hic  jauet  (not  often), 
iv6ait  Kcirat  (qften),**  p.  xiii.  We  may  safely  say  of  Aie 
'aeet  thai  it  occurs  almost  everywhere,  being  fotmd  first 
In  Home,  then  in  Gaul,  ^>ain,  Dalmatia,  Algeria,  and 
Britain,  In  which  last  country  it  is  almost  the  only  for- 
mula. Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  reason  to  think  it 
rare  in  any  of  those  countries.  M.  Le  Biant,  however, 
only  notices  It  under  Oanl.  The  Greek  rendering  of  thin, 
Mdl9  ircirai,  or  xanixcirat,  is  also  very  general,  but  per- 
luips  not  quite  so  common :  it  occurs  In  Rome,  Sicily, 
Gaul;  In  Figypt.  Dalmatia.  and  Greece;  Algeria,  and 
Gyrene;  also  in  Ania  Minor,  but  not  everywhere.  In 
troth  M.  Le  Blant's  is  only  a  sketch  partially  worked 
but  still  very  Interesting. 

>  Thqr  are  enclosed  In  brackets. 
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Aquitania  Prima : 

Coudes:  TKANSUT  IN  ANKO& 

Narbonensis  Prima : 

Toulouse:  REt^ViEVIT  IN  PACE. 

Lugdunensis  Prima,  Viennensis : 

BONAEMEMORIVS  (adject.);  APTVS  (Le. 
Outic). 

Lugdunensis  Prima  et  Secunda,  and  a  good  maQy 
other  (though  not  all)  parts  of  Gaul : 
BONAE  MEMORIAE;  very  uucutumun  at  Eaoe. 

Lugdunensis  Prima,  Giermania   Prima,  Maxims 
Sequanorum,       Viennensis,       Aquitaais 
Prima: 
VIXIT  IN  PACE. 

Lugdunensis  Prima  et  C^uarta,  Viennensis,  Prins 
et  Secunda  Narbonensis : 
OBIIT,  in  common  use  (though  seldom  at  RoomX 

Lugdunensis     Prima,     Viennensis,      Aquitaala 
Prima : 
TRANSilT;  notoomnon  at  Rome. 

[Lugdunensis  Prima,  Viennensis : 

FAMVLVS  DEI  (applied  in  epiuphs  to  the  desl . 
See  LeBlant,  JAmukI,  pp.  10,  34,  and  reftfcneek} 

Spain: 

F AHVL V8  DEI,  or  (}HRISTL  [ ApfMuenUy  stwijs 
similarly  applied.  See  HOboer,  pp.  zL  111.  1U 
and  references.  For  the  Spanish  IbrauUe  Id  geae> 
rsl,  see  below.B]  This  fonnula  does  not  ooar 
among  those  of  the  catacombs  roistered  fay  Bois 
sndBoUettL 

■»  Spain:-- 

l%t  formvla  In  jMOce.— IN  PACE  (In  varloos  ooa- 
necUons).  with  RRQVIESCIT,  KEQVIKVIT.  RBCGS- 
SIT,  REQVIIvSCAT,  Ac ;  DOMINI,  CHRISTI.  lEB? 
being  sometimes  added.    See  HQImer,  m.  s.  pp.  ix.  z. 

C<tmMcra<um/orm«Ia«.— IN  NOMINE  DI(D0MI1II?) 
NOSTRI  I.  C.  OONSACRATA  EST  BCLESU  S. 
STEPMANI  PRIMI  MARTYRIS  ;  IN  NOMINE  D0> 
MINI  OONSECRATA  ECLESIA  &  MARIE;  EPl- 
SOOPVS  CONSECRAVIT  HANC  BASKLICAM ;  W 
NOMINE  DOMINI  SACRATA  EST  ECL£$IA ;  LL 
KAL.  lANUARII  ERA  D  LXXXX  DEDICATA  EST 
HAEC  ECCLESIA  SCE  MARIE ;  DKDICATA  YST 
HEC  BASILICA  A  PIMENIO  ANTISTITE ;  mm- 
CAVIT  HANC  AEDEM  DOMINVS  BACAVDA 
EPISCOPVS. 

Rdiqttary formulae. ^m  NOMINE  DOMINI  HIC 
8VNT  RECONDITE  RELIQVIE  SANCTORVM  SEB- 
VANDI,  GERMANI,  etc  ;  RECONDITE  SVNT  IC 
RELigVIE  DE  CRVORE  DOMINI,  SANCTI  HA- 
BILE, etc 

BuUding  /ormtdae.— CEPRIANO  EPISCYFO  (ric) 
ORDINANTE  EDIFICATA  [est  faaec  eoclesia];  HAEC 
SANCTA  TRIA  TABERNACVLA  IN  GLORIAM 
TR1NITAT18  (in  unitate  f)  COHOPKRANTIBVIS 
SANCTIS  AEDIFICATA  8VNT  AB  INLVSTBI 
GVD1LIWA  CVM  0PERARI08  FKRNOL06  ET 
SVMPTV  PROPRIO;  CONSVMATVM  OC  OPVS 
ERA  DCCXX ;  FVNDAVTT  EAM  (ae.  aram)  ALTIS- 
SIMVS  PER  EVLAUAM  ET  FILIVM  EIV8 
PAVLVM  MONACHVM ;  PERFECTVM  EST  TKK- 
PLUM. 

Votive  /onniflas.— REOCESVINTHYS  REX  OFFE- 
RET  (ofr<>rt)  [sc.  coronam] ;  OFFERET  MVNT8CT- 
LVHf  S.  STEPHANO  THEODOSIVS  ABBA. 

Sqnddkral  formulae  0«°Sth  of  life).— VIXIT  TOT 
ANNOS.  or  ANNIS ;  or  ANNORVM  TOT ;  CHI 
MARITO  ANNIS  TOT;  PLVS  MINFS  TOT  (vitboal 
annos);  ANNORVM  DIERVMQVE  TOT;  QVI  W 
HOC  SAECVLO  CONPLEVERAT  LVSTBOS  TOT 
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CUlIin  CisolpiQH : 

Omdo:  VIXIT  IN  HOCSAI-XJVIX)  ANNOS.  Cr»in«. 
Albft,  PuUenzo,  Nice  uu\  the  environs:  DKl'OSl- 
TVS  SVB  DIEM  XiV  KAU  etc  Como,  Milan. 
Aqnil^  FlorcDoe,  Bolognji,  etc :  B.M,  «t  th«*  Itesii 
of  ln^cripituns.  Turin.  Tortona,  MiUui,  Brpocia, 
avlia  dt  Friull,  Aqullfja:  CX)NTRA  VOTVM 
P08V1T.  Pl.<Imont:  UiC  RKgVLKSClT  IN 
ROMNO  PACiS. 

Latinm !" 

Rome,  Ovtia :  LOCVS.  at  the  beginning  of  the  inicrip- 
tlon.  Home:  DEI'OSITVS.  very  coiuniun  forrn.  uf 
which  Gaul  gives  scarcely  four  oxanipl«*H ;  KKFRI- 
GEKIVM.  IN  REI'RIGKRIO,  RKKRIGKRIO' 
liKVS  (once  only  In  Gaul);  IXXJVM  EMIT,  or 
OOMFARAVIT.  a  fomiula  which  is  coropli>iely 
unluwwn  in  Gaul;  the  mention  of  a  touib  pre- 
psred  by  tlie  living  is  very  r^re  in  Ganl  Otiia : 
HIC  nORMlT.  CVM  DEVS  PERMISERIT, 
gVANDO  DEVS  VOLVERIT. 

Campania : 

Naples:  JN  AVLA  REGNI  TVl.  INDVC  EOS  IN 
CAELESTIA  RIOriNA. 

Apnleia : 

Mirabella.  Eclanom,  Fonianaroaa.  etc:  UIC  REQVI- 

AETATIS  SVAE  XLIII ;  DECEDIT  E  VITA.    Soine- 
times  the  words  ANVS,  PVER,  VIRGO  sre  introduced. 

fbrm>.Uu  of  /Jwrio/.— DEPOSITIO ;  HVIC  RVDl 
TVMVLO  lACENS;  IN  HOC  LOCO  QVIESCKNS ; 
IN  HOC  TVMVIX)  lACCT;  HIC  RECONDITVM 
EST  C0RPV8;  DtaXWiTVS  IN  PACK;  IN  ISTO 
LOCO  SI-U'VLTVS  EST;  HIC  SITVS  ESV;  Jro^pw^ 

Pranen  far  tke  /V«u«.  — DOMINK  lESV  CHRISTK, 
FAMVLE  TVK  OMNIA  PECCATA  DIMITTK  (a.o. 
6C3);  PRFXJATVS,  VT  PRO  TVO  PROMI&SO  KT  SVB- 
LIBAMINE  (sublevaminc)  MKRKAMVR  INGREDI 
PARADlSi  lANVECseemiiiglyoflTired  for  the  dead,  but? 
see  n.  M);  YHEP  ANAIIAYCEOC  KAI  COTHPIAC 
THC  MAKAPIAC  KYPIHC  KITOYPAC 

Joclamolums.— CHIONI  VIVAS;  LVPICVS  VIVIT; 
MARaANE  VIVAS  IN  CHRLSTO  (said  of  the  living). 

Station  of  tkg  dweate  I  in  I(/e.— The  public  and  private 
station  of  the  deceased  are  very  rarely  infntlonfd : 
and  then  only  extending  Ut  VIR  INLVSTRLS,  CLA- 
RISRIMA  FEMINA.  <ic  Tbe  uhual  designations  are 
FIDELIS.  FIDKLIS  CHRISTI.  FAMVLA  or  FAMV- 
LV8  DEI  or  CHRISTI ;  also  BAPTIDI ATV8  (once). 

Ktiletia$tinal  $UUim  in  {(/e.— ABBA;  ANTISTES; 
DKVOTA  VIRGO ;  PONTIFEX ;  VIRGO  CHRISTI ; 
VOTA  DEO. 

■  Tbe  following  fbrmulne  (fhmi  De  Rossi's  /.  U.  R. 
vol.  i.  jkun'm)  may  be  added  for  Rome  up  to  a.i>.  400, 
and  from  BGckh  (jC.  /.  (7.). 

fbrmiUae  qf  deoM.— OBIIT;  DF/HCSSIT;  DISCES- 
8IT;  RECESSIT;  IX)RMIT;  DORMIT  IN  PACE; 
MORTVA  EST;  DEFVNCTA;  TEaEYTA;  ETE- 
AE^THCEN;  EHAYCATO;  HPOAPEI.  ETEAlOeU 
(ltr«kh):  KOIMATE  (Koifj^rat,  id,-);  EN  EIPHNH; 
DE  8AECVL0  RECESSIT.  or  DECESSIT.  or  EXIBIT 
(ezivit):  RECESSIT  DE  HAC  LVCE;  IIT  AD 
DEVM;  RECEPTVS  AD  DEVM  ;  PRAECESSIT  AD 
PACEM;  E.XIVIT  IN  PACE;  gVIESCET  IN  PACE; 
KEgVIESCtT  IN  80MN0  PACIS:  ABSOLVTVS  DE 
OOKPORE;  SPIRITVS  IN  LVCE  DOMINI  SVSCEP- 
TVS  EST. 

Septikkral  Fbrmufae.-  HIC  I ACET.  ENeAAE  KEI- 
TAL  or  KATAKEITAI  (RVkh);  HIC  SITVS  B8T; 
HIC  DORMIT:  HIC  1X)S1TA  EST;  DEP06ITI0; 
KATAeECIC;  ETA^U  (BiiclEh);  KATETEOH  (id.). 

/les^waXumq/'toiiifr.'LOCVLVS;  BISOMVS,  TRI- 
flOMVS.  QVADRISOMVS  (with  IjOCVS  expressed  or 
VBdenitood);     TOUOG.     CVBiCVLVK.    AETERNA 

ix;mv& 


I  EBCIT  IN  SOMNO  PACia  DEIH^SilJO  EiVS 

III  IDVS  ....  etc 

Bnitium,  CampnniA,  Apali«i : 

B.  M  (i.  s.  boose  memoriae)  at  the  bead  of  inscriptluiis. 

Africa: 

Sitifis,  Cirta.  Ce»area,  Rangnnia,  etc:  MEMORIA, 
at  the  beginning  of  tbe  inscription .  8i  tifis,  Orieiins- 
ville.  Arliol.  Kirins  Magnus;  PRAHCl'^lT. 
Hamman  bel  Hanefis,  Hidjar  Roum.  Portus  Mag- 
nus: DECKSSIT.  DISCESSiT.  Clrta,  KaUma, 
Carthage,  etc:  VIXiT  IN  PACE.  [Gaesarea: 
IN  PACK  HIC  gVltSCiT;  ACCUBITORIVM; 
8KPVLTVS.  Sitifls:  HIC  LACIT.  CirU:  EN- 
eAAE 1CEITE.J 

Greece: 

Athens:  KOIMHTHPION,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
InacriptioQ. 

Galatia : 

Tsrhorum,  etc :  efidO. 

Cilicia : 

Mupsuestia,  Tarnis.  Gorycns.  Solenda:  TOnOC.  Se- 
leucla.  Bor  :  MNHMA.  Mopsnestla.  Tarstw 
MNHMA  AIA«KP0N.  Selencia:  XAMOCOIMN 
(j^afiatir6fiiov),  HAPACTATIKON ;  In  tbe  acnso 
ofsppnichre.  Corycus.  EpInoia.  Selencla.  OHKIL 
Corycus:  CUMATOeHKH,  eHKU  AIA«E- 
POYCA. 

Syria : 

Andrena,  Phylea.  Schmerrln.  Horns,  on  tbe  gates' 
AYTH  H  HYAH  toy  KYPiUY.  K.T.A. 

Palestine* : 

Jerusalem:  MNHMA  AIA«EP0N;  OHKH  AIA- 
♦EPOYCA. 

Egypt : 

Benka  el  AsmI:  EH  APAeO.  Thebes:  O  MAKA- 
RIOC.  applied  to  the  dead ;  [0  eEOC  ANAUAYCI 
EN  CKHNAIC  AFION.  Alexandria:  MNH- 
eHTI  THC  KOIMUCEOC  THC  AOYAHC  (X)Y.: 

Nabia : 

Phile:  En  AFAeO.  KaUbscheh:  O  MAKAPIOC. 
applied  to  thedoad;  [ENOA  KATAKEITK]. 
Kaliibecheh.  cemetery  of  Wady-Gaxal-  ANA- 
HAYCON  O  eEOC  THN  ♦YXHN  AYTOY  EN 
KOAniC  (KoAmHf)  ABRAAM  KAI  ICAAK  KAI 
IAKO&  Oolasndar  O  eEOC  TON  HNEYMA- 
TON  KAI  CAPKOC  .  .  .  ANAHAYCON  THh 
♦YXHN. 

Great  Britain : 

IC  lACET;  HIC  TVMVLO  lACIT ;  IN  00 
TVMVLO  lACIT;  A.  HIC  lACIT  B.  FILIVS; 
HIC  lACrr  IN  CONGERIES  (sic)  LAPIDVM : 
A  FILIVS  B  HIC  lACIT;  HIC  lACENT 
SANCTI  ET  PRAECIPVI  SACEKDOTES : 
HIC  MEMOR  lACIT;  UIC  IN  SEPVLCRO 
REQVIESCIT;  INMEMORIAM  SANCrORVM; 
LVCEM  TV  AM  DA  DEVS  ET  RKQVIKM;and 
(later)  ROGO  OMNIBVS  AMBVLANTIBVS 
EXORENT  PRO  ANIMA ;  also  (in  Celtl.)  OR 
DO  (pFsy  for) ;  snd  (in  Saxon)  BKCTUN  AFFKB 
(a  memorial  to)  .  . .;  GIBIDDADDAER  SAVLK 
(praj  for  the  sool) ;  also  name  only, 

Ireland : 

HIC  DORMIT  (onoe);  name  only  In  genHlTs  (In 
Ijstin) ;  and  In  Celtic,  of  which  the  great  nujority 
are  composed.  OR  or  OROIT  DO  (pray  fur);  OH 
orOROlT  AR  fprmy  for);  BKNDACHD  FOR 
ANMAIMN  (a  blSMing  on  the  soul  oO;  8AFKI 
8AHATT0S  ([the  sUme]  of  the  wise  sage);  abe 
name  only  (voy  frequently). 

D.  Acdamationa, — ^There  is  still  one  poiat  re- 
lating to  the  phraseology  of  Christian  inaenp- 
tionS|  on  which  it  may  be  conTeniout  to  say  a 
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ig,  or  to  or 

In  behalf  of  the  dead.  Both  one  and  the  other 
Mlitsl  Ibr  the  pHgaiu,  and  both  one  and  the 
otht/  ware  adopted  with  Tmrion*  modifioitiaiu 
^  th«  Cbrutlaoa. 

(1.)  To  begin  with  those  which  conceni  the 
liTiog.  The  Kntiment  on  the  inKriptjon  amici 
HUM  yrvi«v»  vivamyb  (Groler,  p.  609,  3)  on 

the     eUms     in     NOMIKE     HKBCVLie     AOEREWTINO 

(Achfrontini),  FEUCE8  viVATia  (Oarrucci,  Veiri, 
X,  HIT.  f  l\  anil  on  the  gem  TiBA>i(jie)  lvitki 
BO!iOBo:(E(Kiti|!'ijlR(.  OemtandRingi,yol.i.f. 
311),  «a«  adoptnl  by  the  Chriitiani  in  the  leiue 
of  llTing  in  Ood ;  and  the;  enf^rsd  tiVe  or 
VIVAS  IN  DEO,  and  cognate  expreii>loiueipre»i*e 
of  hope  both  for  time  aod  for  eternity  on  their 
own  genu  and  giau  Tcsaela,  and  occaaionallj  on 
a  lamp  or  an  amulet.  SometEmea  ■  uint  ii 
added,  a*  vivai  ii>  chrwto  et  lavkehtio,  or 

t^VRE(N^i.    Sometime!  again  ■  marriad  csnple, 
or  a  man  and  hie  familf,  are  the  labjecti  a(  ihia 
kind  of  good  wiib.  Sometimes,  bowerer,  the  nai 
of  Ood  or  Cbriet  wu  omitted,  bat  a  Christian  ty 
bol,  at  a  palm  or  a  chriama,  wai  introduced 
order  to  inaure  tb«  ChriiliaD  ligniScaDce.    1 
Cbriatlani  did  not  indeed  reftue  th*  KDas  of  en- 
jojing  thii  life,  when  they  wrote  pie  {»(«)  zeses, 
or  ZE8ES  ontj  on  their  glass  drink  in  g^cnps,  which 
were   employed    In    sacred    festlrities,   bnt  thi 


I   the 

lid  be  a  witness  againtt  anj  iDtem- 

A  aniBlUr  ntimber  of  acclamations 

inscribed  on  glass,  prars  that  the   persons  ad- 
fliveinth '^  '     ■" --    - 

,  Vdri,  t.  i.  f.  3);  on  another  we 
i™)lNPACEDEI(ld.  t.Ti.f.7), 
or  VIVAS  in  PACE  DEI  (Id.  t.  Tii.  I.  2). 

For  the  matten  here  touched  on  aee  Gbmb, 

Glass,  La>pk,  Seau.  That  this  kind  of  accla- 
mation eihorting  to  livt  was  uinall;;  addressed  to 
Ilie  living,  is  clear  npon  the  face  of  it ;  but  there 
are  a  few  cases  where  it  ie  leu  certain,  whether 
the  persons  addressed  were  alire  or  dead.  Thni 
It  has  been  IDlde  a  qnestian  whether  HILARU 


legend  , 


;i  (Gar. 


or  dead  perjon :  Martigny  (Diet,  p,  8)  relying 

Erincipsll;  on  the  word  eipressing  a  desire  for 
is  re/reihmenl,  looks  on  him  as  deid.  OarTUCci, 
probably  with  greater  reason,  interpret!:  sii 
$empn  lielo  et  ti  refrigera  tieUa  pact  di  Da, 
ciM  oon  la  gniia  di  lai,  ihewing  that  refri- 
atrium  is  not  rarely  uaed  of  living  persons 
».  ..  p.126). 

On  Chrisllan  epitaphi  the  living  are  someliroes 
addressed  by  the  living,  sometime!  by  tb*  dead. 
Of  the  former  are  requests  to  the  reader  to 
pray  for  the  loul  of  the  person  buried.  These 
are  very  rare  for  the  earlier  perioda.  Dr. 
M-Caul  aaya,  "1  recollect  bat  two  eiampla  in 
Christian  epitaphs  of  the  first  sii  centuries  of 
the  address  to  the  reader  for  his  pravers,  so 
common  in  medincval  times."  In  the  early 
mediaeval  insrriptiona  of  Great  Briuin  and 
Ireland  eiamplei  will  be  leen  under  Tohb.  At 
other  timcD  Ihe  reniler^  nre  sulnled  by  the  author 
ofthl  inscription,  balvute  fratres  (Rinier  d. 


Blant,  n.  619). 

The  dead  person  some 
not  to  meddle  with    his 


aakcd  to  praj  fic  Ua  (la 


(La  Blut,  u.  207.     See  aimilar  eumpla  iaka 
notea  on  thi)  inscription  and  Tomb). 

Sometime!  the  aurvivata  are  cihortad  aat  I* 
weep :  and  the  Halite  dolere  paraiUt,  Aqc/iili'm 
ifiun  fiiil  {Mut.  Ditn.  L  117,  pL  m.)  btatmt 
on  a  Chriitiaa  epitaph — 

■  Pardu  VDt  berfmla.  dnkia  coni  eoifaSB  a^a^ 


More  itra: 


!   the  e 


litaphi  coimted  ta  t> 


epit. 
itian,  liii  Av*ai>,  v#sm 
(Bockh,  n.  9.^89),  and  fttfWi.Tovfa  fi^r^k  stMl 
iSdrciTat  (Id.  96-24),  both  from  th*  Roiua  cata- 
combs. A  Jswiah  epitaph  in  a  Roman  cameteiy 
mna  aimllarl<r  (Id.  n.  9917> 

(2.)  Of  acclamationt  addreiaed  to  tlia  d«ln 
have  the  following.* 

TiVAi   or   viVATIs  ni    DBO;    thia    tti    the 


IKTEa  SABCTII  (sB,  De  ROMI,  «.«.  n.  10,  lA 
268),  ID  MOnSE  CHRinr  (Uariu,  p.  45!t);  )]■ 
IN  NOKIKE  PETHI  (Boldetti,  p.  388),  tbt  laBt, 
or  nearl;  so,  as  those  which  hnva  jut  b^ 
noticed  u  addreesad  to  the  living,  ncnrabaa* 
dantly  OD  Iha  sepulchral  monnmenta  of  BoBi 
and  other  p'  --  " 
La  Btaot,  B 


•e^  (Biiekh.». 
.  _.  »873>.  Thej 
that   th*  atwtiBi 


Similarly  ib  Greek   Hfih   i 
9800),  inaiui  ir  npl^  (fd. 

proceed  on   the  mppeaitioD — 

lire  ii  continnoni,  and  that  etpmaiou  in  Ike 
form  of  good  wisbea,  which  primarily  belMf 
to  thu  life,  may  when  their  falGlmeot  b  bc 


If.  X>ux.  Ms  »• '0«W*  *vwW  vliv  (V^^i^  " 
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toBfcr  donblfnl,  b<  I 


miftrnd  to  the  II 


Other  lonm  eiprcn  to  the  dead  good  viibea 
fcr  their  reel  or  pssce.  Thu>  od  t  Rem,  found 
>D  >  gntt  B  (bene)  qvIsqVM,  (qaienu)  (ue 
Gbms),  «nd  OB  t«nib«  QOiaCE  W  PiCt  (Murini,  p. 
866),  CESQUU  BENE  IH  P*CE  (Id.  p.  385).  Nor 
csnwa  well  uke  lueh  phreuiu  PAiTEcnii  (Le 
niut.  n.  490,  Ac),  tifrlinl  rc><  (Bockh,  n.  94B6), 
;^n  (.lp*«l)  ™  <r  ,t,p«yv  (Id.  n.  98M).  .Dd 
«ip4n)  viri,  with  or  withoat  it  9tv  (Id.  noa, 
94ST--8),  at  other  than  good  wl>b«>  addreaaed 
to  tha  departed,  not  UlirmnltoDs  of  a  fail  ae- 
compli,  but  a  confident  prayer,  or  rather  a  anre 
hope,  that  tht  aUta  of  penis  may  continue.  In 
other  tnacriptiou,  however,  it  ia  eridentlj  re- 
garded aa  alreadj  aixompliahad,  ff.g^  kvirau^tt 
'Apia  Ir  4lpi,r^  (Harini,  p.  456).  Compare  ir 
<v4ri7  vpeiyti  (Bockh,  n,  964.5  and  9632) ;  OB- 

lVlTlSPiCEIiaV,QVEKDlLeilT,  OBirriH 

DEI  (Huhoar,  ■-  ».  p.  i.).     The  foil  eipree- 


<    »T-, 


9  (Bockh, 
More  int treating 
relate  to  refrign-ium,  which  God  himself  It  often 
eluwhert  ioToked  to  beatow  on  the  departed. 
De  Roeii  notea  the  occurrence  of  ipirilwn  tiium 
J)eiu  rt/risnrl*  and  the  like,  ai  occnrrinE  in 
early  Chriatian  epitapha  {Pnl.  p.  ci.).  Bnt  here 
the  deceiued  is  iddreaied,  in  the  hope  that  he  la 
in  receipt  of  that  refreahment,  or  u  being  anre 


re/riiierart,  to  enjoy  a  cool  repoee,  in  thia  cob- 
nectioD,  in  BOHO  befrioeHes  (Marini,  p.  420), 
a,  0.,  may  ytM  enjoy  refreshnml  in  a  good  place, 
by  whidi  li  intended  Paradise,  or  the  hoaom  of 
Ibmham  j  ssraioGRA  cvb  bpiritv  uNcni, ».«., 
in  thine  own  holy  aoul '  (Marangonl,  Cbag  Oent. 
p.  460.      See  Tertnll.  adv.  Man.  lib.  ir.  e.  34). 

Jlore    rarely    icCEPTi  aia  i;  

p.  454)  ia  the  form  vhich 
aaaumei,  with  which  Xpiirrit  ix*-ri  iriit>  (Biickh, 
D.  U697)  may  be  compared,  aa  well  aa  aetebnj 
O  (Marini,  «...  p.  4S0),  Ihi 


leal 

add 


(Marini    p.  434),   i 


n («^\  V 


IVKW  (Id. 

k  (Fabretti, 
p.  547),  when  eit  rather  than  n't  eeemt  to  ha 

The  Greek  uclamaUon  Mppi  (>.«.  Mpp   . 
Bometimea   placed   at    the    end   of  an  epilnph 
(Bockh,  n.  9821);  and  •umetimea  at  the  b^i 


(  ^ti  (Hainer.  ■.(.  p.  it.):  and  bMh  eipreaalma 
la  raalllr  tba  aama  Iblng.  The  reader,  howerer,  n 
TtMtOtaj,  DitL  aT.  'Pnr^loira'liiradMbrenti 
Ibe  iipi*tln  fonnnlae. 

■  Tbe  nrb  la  tben  need  traaalllTelr.     In  Ibe  I^tln 
nrakn  of  St.  Imueu,  r^ripemn  b  the  iTmkr{h|r  ' ' 
htxMva*a4mx,  and  Ducange  acoordLoflj  C^loai.  a- 1 
eapLniDa  tbe  IdtlD  t/orA  by  Tequiatm.  w^^V  fa  la  anliaia 
U^yCDrrrct.    AtfW^trJiKu  aaedbrTettijIllanand 


ninfc  (/iL  n.  9789),  addmaed  In  each  oaa  to  the 
departed.  Another  imjiernliTe  yinrrif  (■■■• 
ipl)  In  ainitaUr  contrast  to  the  quietaa  nhore, 
a  occaaionally  foQDd  at  tbe  end  ofChHalian  in- 
toriptioni  (Id.  9599,  95T0);   it  may  probably 

niemjilate  the  retam  of  the  Sarionr.    iiiwlft 

iooccora(/if,  9800). 

Tha  Latin  claaaicxl  form  Ave,  much  ated  by 
the  Pagana,  it  found  alao  in  a  Chriatian  epitaph, 

d  written  i  B  E  (Bockh,  n,  9653).     We  faava 

10  HAVE  TALE   on    [he   aame   mnnament  (La 

ant,  n.  495). 

In  the  laat  place  are  to  be  noted  prayera  or 
reqaeata  to  the  departed  to  pray  to  Gcd  for  the 


arrlYo; 


De  E 

id  IntcHptions  of  tli 


a  that 


«(«. 


but  ■nenjoToentof  poddve  tbouah  Unperfecl  lupplneaa 
m  Um  pan  of  Itnjtut  mm  Ibe  rer;  Dommi  if  tbeli 
AaaolnUin  in  Uiat  aefanie  ahode  able)!  Tertnlllan  wap~ 
poaea  one  Lord  to  dlitln(Dlali  by  Uie  appellation  of  Abra. 

'  Hee  De  Fjiad  (■>.  i.).     Tbe  vordi  ocenr  ta  lUa  aiMe 
ta  ibee^lapfao[St.SFTiraalRiiine.    SeeTOtKi 


before  the  peice  of  Conitant: 
piD  labia,  pro  pamitbiu,  pro  omjvgt,  pro  filiii, 
iron  (Proi.  p.  oi.).  To  theie  Dr.  McCanl 
roqa,  ora  pn,  nciit,  bnt  adda  at  the  lamL 
time  that  there  are  "  comparatively  (ew  among 
the  thouaandi"  of  tbeie  nndated  Inscriptiana, 
which  contain  thaae  prayera,  and  "  that  inatancn 
of  the  menlion  in  aach  fonna  of  olhen  than  tha 
membera  of  the  tiimily  of  the  deceaaed  are  ex-*- 
tremely  rare."  He  haa  obaerved  only  one  dated 
einmple,  oTtbe  year  380  A.D.  (De  Roaai,  n.  288) 
nbich  coDtaina  any  anch  reqnest;  it  haa  the 
eipiesaioa  pro  HtkC  Trvm  ora  btdOleM 
(h.  f.  p.  iviii.).  With  respect  to  anch  accla- 
mationa  of  affection  as  aulcii  anima,  aniniR 
pura  at  taand^,  anima  innox,  puer  iiuvicait, 
^iBxh  KoAJ),  and  the  like,  they  are  applied  in 
Chriatian  intcrlptioni  of  variona  kinda  both 
to  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  need  hardly  bt 
dwelt  upon  in  thb  place  (aee  Garmcci,  «.  a. 
Indei,  I  V.  dulcit  antma;  Harligny,  Diet.  p.  7  ; 
Perrot,  Cutac.  dt  Somt,  t.  r,  pi,  17  j  Biickh, 
n.  9697). 

E.  Btylt  and  Stnichm, — Sncb  inacnptiona  a* 
reUte  to  public  worka,  chnrchea,  baailicaa,  foun- 
tains, or  to  aaered  ohjecta  and  Airnitnre,  altara, 
chalicea,  croaaea,  liturgical  book-coven,  be,  or  to 
votive  offeringa  and  the  like,  need  hardly  be  taken 
into  the  preaent  account.  Theyeiiat  In'proM  and 
verae,  both  in  Greek  and  In  Latin,  and  ap>  of  very 
variona  alyles  and  lengths.  A  Urge  nnmber  of 
anch  are  collected  by  Marini,  and  edited  by  Ual 
(fk:npt.  Vet.  Xot.  CoU.  torn,  v,  pp.  1-236);  to 
thia  work  more  eapecially  tbe  reader  ia  relerred. 
Uany  of  them,  however,  are  later  than  the 
period  embraced  in  hia  work.  Very  hw  Inacrip- 
tioni,  if  any,  which  belong  to  thia  claaa,  go  back 
befbr*  tha  time  of  Conatantin^  ao  fiir  aa  Iha 
writer  la  aware,  and  can  hardly  ba  called  nnmt- 
RMU  till  after  the  cloae  of  the  4th  ceDtnry. 
With  regard,  however,  to  the  aepulchral  inscrlp- 
tioiu  the  caaa  ia  somewhat  diSereut.  They  can, 
to  aoioe  eiteni  at  leait.  b«  ciasaified  by  their 
ilyle.     But  tbe  fint  thing  to  ba  borne  in  mind 

for  thoae  of  another.  Thoe*  of  Britain  and  of 
Ireland,  for  eiample,  are  both  unlike  each  other, 
and  unlike  thoae  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy,  nf 
nearly  the  same  period.  Tbe  Greek  iaacrlptiom, 
again,  admit  for  the  moat  part  of  bnt  little  com- 
parison with  the    Latin   onea ;   tba  (Sreek   and 


Invecalloii  of  tbe  Ttrffn  aiaS 
oaidered  aefWaUlr. 
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Ijitin  inscriptions  to  Dometius,  written  on  the 
siimc  slab,  are  a  good  illustration  of  this  (Le 
Blant,  Insc.  Chrit.  Gaul,  n.  61Ha). 

With  few  exceptions  the  eariier  inscriptions 
are  characterised  by  their  brevity  and  simplicity, 
while  from  the  4th  century  onwards  they  assume 
in  some  countries,  as  in  It^ly,  Gaul,  and  Spain, 
a  more  complex  and  ornate  character.  In  the 
earlier  epitaphs,  moreover,  sometimes  occur 
traits  more  or  less  similar  to  the  pagan  epitaphs, 
e^,  mention  of  those  who  made  the  tomb,  which 
by  degrees  disapjiear.  They  also  contain  a  much 
greater  number  of  acclamations,  most  of  which 
soon  vanish  completely.  In  the  4th  century 
Christian  Latin  epigraphy  began  to  make  a  style 
of  its  own,  and  for  the  first  time  we  now  get  at 
Rome  such  opening  words  as  Ate  requiescit  in 
pacey  or  m  somno  pacis,  hie  quiescit^  hie  jacet^ 
hie  positus  est,  &c. ;  and  new  rhetorical  phrases, 
as  mirae  innocenUae^  sajiierdiaey  aanditcdis,  &c., 
begin  to  make  their  appearance.  It  is  not 
until  about  this  time  that  any  mention  of  the 
secular  profession  of  the  deceased  occurs  in  the 
Latin  inscriptions ;  and  it  is  not  very  commonly 
mentioned  at  any  time.  The  chrisma  and  the 
cross,  signs  of  a  triumphant  faith,  now  come  in 
abundantly.  The  inscriptions  of  Gaul  followed 
the  style  of  Rome  a  good  deal,  and  the  same  or 
similar  formulae  appear  upon  them  at  a  some- 
what later  time.  It  is  in  these  Roman  and 
Gaulish  inscriptions  that  changes  of  style  can 
best  be  studied,  because  they  are  so  numerous, 
because  so  roanr  of  them  bear  dates,  and,  in  fine, 
because  they  have  been  so  admirably  edited. 
31.  De  Rossi  makes  some  remarks  on  the  changes 
of  style  in  the  Roman  inscriptions  (^Insc.  Urb, 
Jiom,j  Proiegom.j  pp.  cx.-cxvi.),  and  will  in  an- 
other volume  discuss  totam  i'tiii  epigraphici  ChriS' 
tiiini  doctrinam,  M.  Le  Blant,  in  the  first  fifty- 
eight  pages  of  his  Manuel,  treats  of  the  succes- 
sive variations  in  the  Gaulish  inscriptions  (few 
of  which,  however,  are  before  the  age  of  Con- 
stantine),  and  also  establishes  the  fact  that 
blank  formulae  were  in  circulation  for  the 
use  of  stonecutters,  where  of  course  the  num- 
bet  of  years  of  the  deceased  or  of  the  reigning 
king  could  only  be  expressed  by  the  word 
tot  or  tantuSy  and  that  the  stonecutter  has 
sometimes  neglected  to  replace  the  tantus  by 
the  particular  number  required.  (See  Le  Blant, 
u.  8.  pp.  59-74.)  Similarly  in  Spain  traces 
of  blank  formulae  can  be  recognised  (Htibner, 
«.  8.  p.  viii.). 

By  means  of  a  careful  study  of  the  phrases 
of  the  dated  inscriptions  a  close  approximation 
may  sometimes  be  made  to  the  date  of  an  un- 
dated one ;  great  caution,  however,  is  necessary, 
as  certain  expressions  held  their  place  for  a  long 
period.    (See  Le  Blant,  u.  a,  pp.  31-33). 

(ri.).  Dates  of  Christian  Inscriptions, 

(a)  Christian  inscriptions,  when  dat«d,  most 
usually  bear  the  names  of  consuls,  and  all  the 
earliest  are  thus  dated.  Sometimes  one,  more 
usually  both  consuls,  are  given,  the  names  being 
commonly  contracted.  The  abbreviation  CX38  for 
oonsuiibus  was  in  use  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
3rd  century,  after  which  0068,  OONS,  and  OONSS, 
came  to  be  successively  adopted:  006  is  very 
■eldom  found  during  the  4th  century,  and  almost 
never  in  the  5th  or  6th :  oofis  fell  into  disuse 


about  the  first  quarter  of  thff  5th  century,  wi 
afler  that  CONS  was  used.* 

The  numerals,  to  designate  a  second  or  third 
consulate,  are  frequently  prefixed  to  cos  ani  tbi 
other  abbreviated  for.ns ;  but  where  there  is  n 
ambiguity  they  are  sometimes  mnitted.  A 
very  strange  abbreviation  was  occasioBally  ived, 
though  in  Christian  inscriptions  it  is  exceedingij 
rare:  the  names  of  the  consuls  were  onit- 
ted  and  the  numbers  only  retained.  In  u 
epitaph  from  a  Christian  crypt  at  Motyca,  it 
Sicily,  to  **  Euterpe,  the  companion  of  tke 
Muses,**  her  death  is  fixed  t^  Nov.  27,  ^varif 
rwy  Kv  [p^mk]  rh  \  jcal  rh  y'  in  the  ccntulskip  ef 
our  Lords  for  the  tenth  titne  and  for  the  twi 
time,  i.  e.  360  A.D.,  when  Constant! us  was  in  hii 
tenth  consulate,  and  Julian  in  his  third.  (BdckL, 
n.  9524.) 

Another  form  of  dating;  was  by  a  post-ooa- 
sulate,  L  e.  the  words  post  oonsvlattm,  or  the 
abbreviations  P06T  CONS,  post  conss  {or  from 
the  middle  of  the  5th  century),  p  c,  and  erra 
POST  (or  pos)  only  was  placed  before  the  coo«al»* 
names  of  the  year  preceding,  ^  when  it  was  wi 
known  who  were  the  consuls  of  the  year,  er 
when  the  name  of  but  one  was  known,  or  whea 
it  was  necessary  or  expedient  not  to  meotioa 
them  **  (McCaul,  u.  s.  p.  xxvi«).  This  forranU, 
which  is  said  to  hare  arisen  in  the  tronbleamte 
times  of  Maxentius,  307  A.D.,  rarely  appears  ia 
Christian  inscriptions  till  542  A.D.,  when  tkc 
post-consulate  of  Basil  the  younger  was  taken  u 
a  point  of  departure  for  almost  the  whole  empire, 
and  the  years  post  oonsuiatwH  BcisOii  extend  sp 
to  xxix.  The  consulate  of  Justin  in  566  ajx 
gave  birth  to  another  era  of  post-consulates^ 
which  lasted  nine  years. 

There  are  various  other  matters  conneeted 
with  consular  dates  which  are  intentionally 
passed  over  here.  For  the  whole  subject  Me 
De  Rossi  (/rue.  Urb.  Rom,  pp.  xiii.-liv. ;  and  kt 
an  epitome  of  the  more  important  parts,  llcCsal 
(w.  s.  p.  xxiii.-xxvii.)." 

(6)  Other  inscriptions  are  dated  by  an  en, 
whether  of  a  province  or  of  a  cit  j.  Example  of 
the  former  are  seen  in  Spain  and  Mauretania;  d 
the  latter  in  various  parts  of  Asia,  where  tbe 
eras  of  Antioch  and  Bostra  (among  others)  ob- 
tained currency.  Examples  of  these  will  be 
found  above,  and  below  under  Tomb.  Ia  all 
these  parts  of  the  empire  Christian  inscriptions 
were  very  rarely  dated  by  the  consuls,  and  those 
are  mostly  of  the  6th  century  (De  Rossi. «.  s. 
p.  xiii.).  For  other  eras  employed  in  Christiaa 
inscriptions,  see  De  Rossi  (u.  s.  pp.  t.  ri.). 

(c)  Dates  by  Indictions*  (or  cycles  of  fiftea 
years)  are  not  found  in  Christian  inscriptiooj  of 
Rome  before  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century. 
The  earliest  seems  to  be  522  A.D.  (De  Rossi, 
/.  U»  R,  n.  984).     In  Gaul,  however,  we  find  ai 


t  In  Diocletian's  time  €X)Na  wm  lint  Ofcd  for  oae 
CDDBul.  and  OONSS.  for  two  rooaals;  a«  well  as  CSL  m 
Oa  SS.  similsrlj. 

«  In  Quistian  ioscri ptlons  dates  taken  ftom  the  oflki 
of  magistiutes  ether  than  consuls  are  extremely  rue  {Jit 
RossU  w.  s.  p.  xl.    See  above  ^  iv.  n.  1 ). 

>  These  have  been  thought  to  be  oonaectid  vttli  the 
fifteen  jears  of  military  serdoe  and  tbe 
tribute  necessary  for  their  payment  flroai  tiaw  to 
a4JttsuKl  by  OqpstantlDes  bat  Jieir  origia  ii  sol  alMRk* 
tberoertain. 
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initcription  dated  Ind.  XV.   Otibt-vo  juniore  cutis  superseded   the   others    in   common    use  —  the 

(coiuiule),  I.e.  491.  A.D.  (Le  Blnnt,  n.  388).    The  Dionysian  epoch   of  the  Incarnation,"  and   the 

indictions  themselves  (which  commence  312  A. D.),  mundane   era,  which   reckons  the  Creation  at 

unless  accompanied  by  other  notes  of  time  (as  5508  B.a   [Era.] 

they  often  are),  do    not    suffice  to   determine  (^)  Bede  brought  the  former  into  vogue  in 

even  approximately  the  year  A.D.     For  the  first  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  and  there  are 

year  of  each  cycle  is  counted  as  the  first  in-  also  some  early  inscriptions  dated  thereby.     i>e 

diction,  and   thus   the   tenth   indiction  merely  Rossi  affirms  that  he  knows  of  no  inscription  of 

signifies  the  tenth  year  in  some  undetermined  the  first  six  centuries  so  dated.    There  is  one  of 

indiction.    See  De  Itossi  (u.  s.  De  Cyclo  India-  the  year  617  A.D.,  which  records  the  construction 

tiutiwn,  pp.  xcvii.-ci.)  and  consecration  of  a  baptistery,  at  Brixia,  by 

{d)  Fur  the  mode  of  dating  by  solar  and  lunar  Doniina  nostra  Flavia  Theodolinda,  which  is  thus 

cvcles,  t.  e.  by  the  day  of  the  month,  the  day  of  dated  at  the  end :  vitente  domino  nostra  Adel" 

the  week,  and  the  day  of  the  moon,  as  compared  valdo  sacrae  salutis  saecuto  OCC  COC  xvil  (Marini, 

with  each  other  and  with  the  year,  the  reader  «.  s,  p.  170) ;  besides  this  there  is  one  at  Inter- 

who  desires  to  enter  into  so  difficult  a  subject  amna  (Memi),  dated  AN.  8.  Doa  XXYii.  (Marini, 

must  consult  De  Rossi  (u.  s,  pp.  Ixx.-xcvii.).    See  tc.  s.  p.  157);  others  just  below  our  period  are  a 

also  Month  ;  Week.  little  differently  expressed :  one  is  dated  AN.  in- 

There  are  now  to  be  noticed  a  few  eras  or  CARNAT.  dni  dcoclvii  ind  y  reoe  loydowico 

modes  of  dating   which    are    peculiar  to  the  imp.   avo.  (Marini,  u.  s.  p.  85),  and  another  is 

Christians.  placed    anno    domini    dooc    lxiiii    (Marini, 

(e)  The  era  of  the  martyrs  is  only  used  in  lu  s,  pp.  164,  5).    All  these   are   in  connection 

Egypt  and  the  adjoining  regions.     A  barbarous  with  the  dedication  or  building  of  sacred  edifices. 

Greek  inscription  (n.  912 IBOckh)  dates  March 30,  (A)  An  early  example*  of  the  mundane  era  is 

kirh  fiaprvpofv  <rd,  t.  e.  209  of  the  Dioclesian  era,  furnished  by  an  inscription  on  a  tower  at  Nicaea 

which  commenceid  August  29,  284  A.D.,  and  so  in  Bithynia,  frovs  ,rrirt  in  the  year  6316,  cor- 

corresponding  to  494  A.D.     This  era,  invented  responding    to    808    a.d.   (Bockh,   C,  I.  G.  n. 

and  first  used  by  the  pagans,  was  adopted  af^er-  8669).      But  as    it  is  called   **  the  tower  of 

wards    by  the   Christians,    who   more  usually  Michael,  the   great  king  in  Christ,  emperor," 

changed  its  name  (Martigny,  iHcL  p.  532,  and  some  error  in  the  date  (as  edited)  has  slipped 

the  references,  also  Bockh,  n.  9134).  in.     For  Michael  I.  reigned  from  811-813  A.D., 

(/)  Episcopal  dates.      A  Roman  epitaph  (De  and  Michael  II.  from  820-829  A.D.      Possibly 

RosMi,  /.  (7.  Ji,  n.  139)  is  dated  deposita  in  pace  the  r  is  a  misreading  for  9 :  if  so,  the  date  is  811 

lUB   Libe[iuo  EP.3,  and  another  (n.   190)  has  a.d.    Another  mutilated  inscription,  relative  to 

RECL8SIT  HI  NON.  IN  PACE  8VB  Dajcaso  episco.  the    foundation  of   an   arsenal  (rovrov    iieya" 

These  are  the  only  examples  of  the  kind  known,  \6rarov  (sic)  &p<n|Kc(Ai}r)  by  ^  Theophilus  the 

and  do  not  prove  that  epitaphs  were  then  dated  king,  son  of  Michael  the  king,"  is  doubly  dated, 

purely  and  simply  by  the  papal  era,  but  rather  h,irh  leriatos  (sic)  kAviiov  ,frfi$,  kwh  Si  Xpiarov 

that  those  who  put  them  up  wished  to  express  Ifrovf  «a8',  the  year  6342  of  the  mundane  era, 

their  adhesion  to  the  orthodox  pontiffs  and  not  corresponding  to  the  year  834  of  the  Christian 

to  their  opponents  Felix  and  Ursicinus.'  era  {Id.  n.  8680). 

But  from  the  end  of  the  4th  century  it  became  (»)  There  are,  in  fine,  inscriptions  dated  by  the 

common  at  Rome  to  date  sacred  buildings  by  reigns  or  by  the  years  of  the  reigns  of  the  sove- 

inscriptions  in  which  the  pope's  name  occurred  ;  reigns  of  the  kingdoms  which  sprung  out  of  the 

thus  we  have  in  such  connections  salvo  Siricio  ruins  of  the  western  empire.     Examples  occur 

EPI8COP0  (like  the  Salvis  dd.  nn.  Auoustis)  in  England,  France,  Spain,    and  Italy.     (See 

axKi  TEMPORIBV8  8ANCTI  Innocentii  episcopi,  above  §  iv.,  Noe.  5,  11,  and  Tomb.) 

and  the  still  remaining  inscription  in  the  basilica  In  like  manner,  after  the  consulate  came  to 

of  St.  Sabina:  an  end  in  541  A.D.,  the  year  of  the  Byzantine 

CVLMKN   AP08T0L1CVM    CVM  CAELESTINVd  emperor's  reign,  was  occasionally  placed  on  in- 

HABERET  scriptions  as  a  date.     An  early  example  of  the 

PRIMVS   Ef  IN  TOTO  FVLGERET  EPiSOOPYS  year  592  A.D.,  in  the  11th  year  of  Justinian  U. 

ORBi^  (in  an  inscription  relating  to  a  church),  is  given 

(De  Rossi,  11.  s,  pp.  viii.,  ix).    In  the  6th  and  in  Bdckh's  C.  I.  0,  n.  8651.    Another  less  pre- 

foUowing  century  the  custom  of  dating  sacred  «»•  "  dated  fcy  the  joint  reign  (842-857  a.d.) 

buildings    by  bishops    and    other    ecclesiastics  of  Theodora,  Michael,  and  Thecla  (Bockh,  C.  L  G. 

spread  abroad,  and  at  length  became  very  general  ^  8683). 

throughout  Europe;  but  public  monuments  of  the  More  than  one  mode  of  dating  often  occurs  on 

provinces  of  the  4th,  5th,  and  even  6th  and  later  the  same  monument,  as  by  consuls  and  an  indic- 

centuries  are  dated  by  the  eras  ofMauretania  tion  conjointly ;  by  an  era  and  a  king  conjointly; 

or  of  Bostra  or  Antioch,  or  by  consuls,  or  by 

the  reigns  of  emperors  (De  Rossi,  u.  «.  p.  ii.  and  ^  ■  This  was  deyised  in  526  aa  hj  DkmTslns  Exigans,  a 

the  references).      Sometimes,  but  ver^  rarely,  "f™*  '**^k,J^'  i^'Jl^T^i'^w    T  ~*"T 

^1.^  ^      *             *   oi       tK\P  \'  u             VL  A  •  litersTT  nor  hivtorical,  bot  dmplv  had  reference  to 

the  exact  ytar  of  office  of  the  bishop  or  abbot  is  ^^^  ,«  the  Ute  Piofessor  Or^  in  the  Cambridf^ 

glVM  (De  Rossi,  u.  «.  and  above,  §  iv.  n.  11).  ^^,„„^  ^  CUmical  and  Sacnd  PkiMogy,  toL  L  pp.  M 

There  are  two  other  eras  much  employed  in  e»,  in  a  paper  entitled  'On    the  dating  of  Andent 

inscriptions  soon  after  the  period  with  which  we  History/  where  several  tuttlects  hen  touched  upon  ax% 

are  concerned,  and  which  indeed  at  length  almost  discnsced. 

— —  •  Probably  there  may  exist  somewhat  earlier  inacrip- 

y  Martigny  {Diet.  p.  317)  says:  **  Apris  Clevis,  lis  (les  tions  dated  b7  this  era  than  tboee  here  referred  to.    '■*  It 

Oanlois)  inscrivercnt  qoelquefois  sor  lee  marbres  I'annie  began  to  prevail  in  tbr  7th  century,  and  sppears  in  the 

JspflOtifeRumaln."  PasekalCknmkU**  ifJytVt^fLs,^^), 
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or  by  a  king  and  an  ecclesiastic  ooDJointly.  In 
addition  to  the  yean  the  months  are  often  nuted ; 
these  are  in  general  the  Roman  months. 

But  the  day  of  the  month,  whether  of  the 
death  or  of  the  burial,  is  sometimes  in  the  more 
ancient  inscriptions  alone  set  down.  Thus  in  a^ 
Roman  inscription  we  hare  simply  Fcrtunattu 
depoaitua  iii  Aoi.  Oct,  m  pace ;  and  in  another, 
LawerUiu  (sic)  idua  Jenuraa  (sic)  deoessUy  fol- 
lowed by  the  chrisma  (Marini,  11.  s.  pp.  880, 
887> 

In  Egypt,  however,  the  Egyptian  months  are 
eet  down,  either  alone  (B6ckh,  n.  9110),  or 
together  with  an  indiction  (uL  n.  9111),  or  with 
rhe  era  of  ^  the  martyrs"  (id,  9121X  or  with  an 
indiction  together  with  the  same  era,  under  its 
proper  name,  **  the  year  of  Diocletian  **  (ki.  9134). 

The  days  are  added  to  the  months  when  these 
occur :  usually  computed  according  to  the  Rottfai^ 
kalendar  by  kalends,  ides,  and  nones;  but  the 
cyclic  inscriptions  have  the  days  of  the  week  (die 
icneriSf  die  SaturrUa  (sicX  &c. ;  also  die  SabbaUj 
die  dominica)^  the  days  of  the  moon,  or  the 
octave  of  Easter.  (See  De  Rorai,  u,  8. ;  Mc  Caul, 
tt.  8.  pp.  53-58.)  In  Egypt  the  day  of  the  month 
is  reckoned  numerically,  as  the  2 1st  of  Tybi, 
the  10th  of  Phaophi,  &c 

We  have  also  examples,  though  they  are  not 
numerous,  of  epitaphs  dated  by  saints'  days. 
One  at  Briord,  of  about  the  6th  or  7th  century, 
records  of  '*Ricelfus  et  jugalis  sua  Guntello" 
that  *'  olrierwU  indie  Sd  Martinij  who  probably 
himself  died  Nov.  8,  a.d.  397  (Butler's  L%ve8 
of  Saint8y  under  Nov.  11).  M.  Le  Blant,  who 
gives  this  inscription  (n.  380),  quotes  other  and 
earlier  examples  from  the  catacombs;  such  as 
Natale  Suetij  Natale  D*jmne8  Sitiretie^  postera  die 
tnarturorum,  ante  naiule  Dommi  Asteri,  d,  not. 
Set  Marci. 

In  addition  to  the  day  the  hour  is  sometimes 
added,  and  occasionally  even  the  fraction  (acru- 
pulue)  of  the  hour.    See  Tomb. 

(vii.)  Abbreviatiima  tued  m  Chrietian  Inscrip' 
tions, — ^This  catalogue  might  no  doubt  be  en- 
larged considerably:  it  has  been  taken  from 
Martigny  {Diet.  pp.  322-324,  omitting,  however, 
the  numerals,  L  foi  quinquaginta,  X  for  decem, 
and  the  like) ;  and  the  writer  has  made  various 
additions  to  it,  mostly  by  help  of  Hilbner's  Index 
to  his  Spanish  Inscriptions,  p.  115. 


-Anima, — 8nno8,-4Lve. 
ABBL-AbbsUs. 
A.  B.  M. — Animae  beoemerentL 
AGOL.— Aoolytus. 
AJ).— Ante  diem,— anima  dnkis. 
AJ).  KAL.— Ante  diem  calendss. 
A.IC— Ante  calendss. 
Ay.— Annnm^— annos,— annls,— ante. 
ANS.^-Annos,— anniSb 
4P.  or  APR.  cr  APL.— ApriUs. 
APOS  TOR^Apostoloram. 
A.Q.T.C.— Anima  quiescat  in  Chrtsto. 


b  Oardiiud  Wiseman  says  of  the  deceased  ChiisUans  In 
early  times  that  '*  annual  commemoratiun  had  to  be  made 
on  tlie  very  day  of  their  departure,  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  thia  was  necessary.  Tberefore,  it  alone  was 
recorded "  (As&tolo,  p.  147).  Even  tf  this  be  the  tme 
rrason  (which  is  very  much  to  be  doubtedX  it  remains  to 
be  explained  why  the  day  of  burial  alone  Is  sometimes 
recorded.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  tfa«t  some  little  inci- 
dent which  would  be  aufflcient  to  n-mind  the  friends  of 
the  deceased,  was  sometimes  regarded  ab  date  enough. 


A.R.T.1LD.— Anima  requlescat  in  mann  DeL 
A  VO^— Attgustua  -  AuguatL 

B.— BenempKQti,  -bizit  (for  vizn>. 
a  AM.  7.  D.  IX.-Vixit  annos  qutauive,  dies  1 
BENKIL— Yeneriae. 
B.  P.— Bonae  femlnae. 
BIBAT.— BIbaUs  (for  vivatia). 
B.  L  C-  Bibas  (for  vivaa)  in  Cfaristo. 
B.  Jf.,  or  BO.  IL.  or  B£.  ME.,  or  Ba  M£^ 
memoriae. 

B.  M.  F.— Bniemerenti  fedL 
BMTw— BcnemereuU. 

BNM.,  or  BNM  Iw— Benemerenti,  of  h^i— ■ki^iwhIi 

B  Q.— Bene  qnieecat 

B  Q.  L  P^— Bene  quicacat  In  paoa. 

BVS.  y.— Bonus  vir. 

C— Gonsnl,— cum. 

CAL.— Gaiendaa. 

CXX— Oonsules,— cartfstamis,  or  carioaima  co^Jnz. 

GE9Q.  I.  P.— Quiescit,  or  qnieooat  In  pMse. 

C  P.-GUriMima  feminar--caTavit  fieri. 

CIL-Christas. 

C  H.  L.  &  K— Corpus  hoc  loco  sepoltomCersilaB 

CL.— darus,— clarlaslmos. 

G.L.P.— Com  lacrymis  poeueranL 

CL.  v.— Oariasimus  vir. 

G.  M.  F,r-Guravit  momunentom  fieri. 

CO.— Con)ugi  optima 

G.  0.  B  Q.— Gum  omniboaboDk  qnlcaoaa. 

GOI.— GonJngL 

GOIVO.— Ooi^Juz. 

GONl.— CouJugL 

GONS.— Conaolv— consnlibaa. 

GONT.  yOT^-<3ontra  votam. 

G06.— Consul,— oooaulflms. 

OOSSw— Cottsules,  -consallboa. 

C  P.— GUriMlma  podia,— curavit  pooL 

C.  Q.— Gum  quo,  or  cam  qua. 

a  Q.  F.— Gmn  quo  fecit  (/or  vizit)L 

C  B.— Corpus  reqatosclt. 

GS.-(Xmi8uL 

G.  y.  A.— Com  vizisset  annoa. 

Dw—  DIesr-  die,—  deftmctna,— depoeiUia,— dannll 
dulds. 

D.  B.  M.— Dnldsslmae  benemeicnti. 
D.  B  <2^— Dnlcia,  bene  quieacaa 

D.  D^Dedlt,-dedicavit.-41ea. 

D.  D.  &— Decessit  de  saeculo. 

DK  or  DEP.— Depoaitos,  -deposlta^— depositla. 

DK.— Denm. 

DEC.— Deoemhris. 

DF.— Defonctos,— defVmcta. 

DI.— Del. 

DIAC— DIaoonua. 

DIEB— DIeboa. 

D.  lU.  ID.— Die  tertna  idna 

D.  L  P.— Dormit,  or  deoeaett,  or  dcpoolUis  to  paeSi 

D.  «l     hiinmanlboSb 

D.  M.  S.— Dils  Manibos  sacrum. 

DM.— Donnit 

DMS.— Domhius. 

D.  N.,  or  DD.  MNv— Domino  nostro,  or  domlnli  n 

(the  emperors). 
DNL— DominL 
Da— Deo. 
DP^DF&-^Pr.^Depositoa^— depoaitiow 

R— Est»— et,— ejnsk— ^rexiu 
EID.—ICints /or  Una. 
Et<X— EPya^EPS^— eplacopoa. 
E.y.— Ex  vote 

E.  Viy.  DISO— E  vivis  disoeaslt. 
EX.  TM.— Ex  testamenta 

F.— Fedt.— ftii.— flliu^—  flUa.* 
llz,— fidelta,— febraarlua. 

F.  C— Fieri  curavlt. 
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FE.— F«dt. 

FKBVS.— FebnuriuB. 

FF^FUil-fratretr-fleri  fedt 

F.  F.  Q.— FillU  fllUbiMqae. 

F.  K.— Filios  cAriMlmairi— AlU  cariadma. 

FIa— FUina.— FUtU. 

FLAE.— Flliae. 

F.  P.  F.— FlUo,  mt  flllM,  poni  fecit 

FS.— FoMor,— foMoribast— ftmtrlbaa. 

K.  V.  F.— Fieri  tItto  fcdt. 

F.  VL  D.  &  &— niiiw  MX  dienun  dtoa  est 

OL.— Otoriori. 

IL— Hon.— hoc,— hkv— baerea. 

H.  A.— Hoc  anno. 

H.  A.  K.--ATe  antma  carfsima. 

H.  L.8. — Hoc  loco  Bitna.  or  nepDltos  est 

H.  yk. — ^Hooesta  mnlier. 

H.  M.  F.  F.— Hoc  moQamentnm  fieri  fedt 

H  K.  I.  P.— Hie  reqniesdt  in  pace. 

H.  & — Hie  siuis,  or  sepoltua  eitt 

H.  T.  F.  or  P.— Hano  titalum  feosnint,  or  posasrnnt 

L —  In. — idos, —  ibf/—  illostris,^  Jaoet— jAonarins.— 

Jnlios. 
1  AN.— Janoarins, — Janoarlas. 
ID.— Idosr-idibasL 
1.  D.  N. — In  Dei  nomine. 
IDNK— IndicUone. 
L  H.— Jaoet  hie 
IH.— Jesus. 
IHa-^esos 
IHV.-Jein. 

IN.  R — In  boQo^n  beaedlctione. 
IND.— IndicUone^— in  Deo. 
IN.D.  N.— In  Dei  nomine 
IN.  D.  y.— in  Deo  vivsa. 
INO.— Ingniio. 
INL.— Inlostris. 

INN. — Innocensy— innocnns,— in  nomine. 
IN.  P.,  or  L  P.— In  pace. 
INPa— Inpaoe. 
IN.  X.— In  Christo. 
IN.  ^  —In  Christo. 
IN.  XPL  N.— In  ChrisU  nomine. 
LP.D.— InpaoeDeL 
ISPA.— Ispaiensi. 
UL— Jesos  OiristoiL 

K. — Kaltndas,— carniy-  ■  cirissima. 

KAL.— Kakndas. 

K.  B.  M.— Garijsimo  benemereuU. 

CD.,  —  L,  —  BC,  etc.— Oslendaa  deoembrsir- >na- 

arias,  —  malas,  etc 
K.  fC^-GulsBlmL 
KL.  KLEND.— CUradaa. 


L.— Locnsr-lubena. 

L.  A.— Libenti  aaimo. 

L.  F.  a— Liberia  fieri  cnrarit 

L.  M.— Locns  monomenlL 

LNA. — ^Lnna. 

L.  8.— Locos  sepokhri. 


—  maias,—  mater,—  msrito, 
marmorenm -^  mlnns. 
MA.—  MAS.— MART.— Martjrr 


MAT.— Mater. 

M.  R — Memoriae  bonae. 

M£RTR— Merentlbos. 

MF.S. — Meses,/or  menses. 

MJf.— Martjrea. 

M  P.,  or  PP.— Monnmentam,  or  memoriam,  posnit  or 

posoenmt 
MR.  FAC— Moerens  fecit  snae  coBjngL 
MRT.— MerenU«— merentibus 
M&-] 


N.— Nooai^— nnmeror-noTcmMsr-oomlne,— nostro. 

NAT.— Natalia.— natale. 

NBR— NoTcmbria. 

NMR— Nomine. 

NO.  or  NON.— Nonas. 

NON.  APR,  —  IVL.,  —  SEP..  —OCT..  etc—  Nonai 

aprilesr-jnllas.— septembres^— octobres,  elo. 
NN. — Nostris,— nameris. 
NOV.— NoTembris. 
NOVE.  NOVEBRES.— Novembf«s. 
NST.— Nostri. 
NVM.— Nnmems. 

0. — Horas,— <^mnad— oUtos,— obiit 

OR— Obiit 

OR  IN.  XPO.— Obiit  in  Christo. 

OCT.— Octobrlsr-octavas. 

0.  E.  RQ.— Ossa  ^ns  bene  qoiescant 

O.  H.  R  R— Osea  hie  tepniu  sunt 

OM..  or  OMIR— Omnibos. 

0M&— Omnes. 

OP.— Optimus. 

0.  P.  Q.— Oasa  phudde  qniesoant 

OfiR-Osm. 

P.—'  Psx/—  pinSiT-  posnit^ —  ponendnm^—  posuerant-* 
pater,r— poer, — pnella^—  per^—  post—  W^i—  prt>ii<^ 
plns^-^Mrimusr-eto 

PA.^EW^— pater.— etc. 

PARTR— Parentibas. 

PC. — Pace,— poni  cnrarit 

P.  a,  or  P.  CONS.— Post  consulatnm. 

P.  F.— Poni  fecit 

P.  H.— Positns  hiou 

P.L— Ponljnssit 

PL.— Pins. 

P.  M.— Flos  minns,— post  mortem^— plae  msnoriae. 

PONT.— PontlfwL 

FONTFa— Ponttfloe. 

P.  P.— PnefiBctas  praetorlo. 

PP.  K.L.— Prope  calendaa. 

PR— PRR— PRBR— PRKR— F8BR— PRBRp- 

bjter,  or  preabytert 
PR,  or  PRID.  K.  lYN^Pridie  ealendas  JonlMb 
PR  Q^-Posterisqne. 
PR  N.— Pridie  nonsa. 
PTR— Posteria. 
P.  v.— Pnidentlastanns  vir. 
P.  Z.— Pie  nses  {Jor  bibss,  viras). 


Q.— <iaiir-qQ0,— qoleace^— qniesdt— qniesessL 
Q.  R  AN.— Qui  bUit  U^  ^l^*^)*  AQnos. 
Q.  FEa  MEa— Qui  fedt  (Jor  yizit)  mecnm. 
Q.  FY.  AP.  N.— Qui  ftiit  spod  nos. 
Q.  LP.— Qnlesoat  in  pace. 
Q.  M.  a-^i  mortem  oUlt 
Q.  v.— Qui  visit 

R— Reoesstt—  reqnteidt^—  reqoiesossr-  reftnv—  refH 

gera«— relHgere. 
REG.  8BCL— Beglonis  seenndse. 
REL— Reqniesdt  or  requiesGaft^-repooitos. 
REQ^Beqniesdt 

RES.— Reqniesdt?  {Jmwr,  EUp,  n.  114). 
R  I.  P.  A.— Bequiescss  in  pace  animaa,  or  reoessit 
RQ^Bequlevit 

8r-8aosr-onar-oIblr-o«I^«^    somno^    sepnlchnim.— 
sotrer-aitnt^— oep^tos,— snb?  ^/nscr.  Hitp  n.  VS^ 
8A.— ganctissimns  }  {Inter.  Bit^  n.  in> 
RAO— 8acer<   sacerdos. 
SAaVO^-Sacra  TirgOb  tr  sacrata. 
SBRS^-Septembres. 
SCr-Sanctns. 
8CA.— flancta. 
SCR— Sanctae. 
SCI.— SanctL 
8CIR— Ssnctis. 
SCLL-Saeonli 
8CL  M.F-8aDcue  memoriaa. 
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800R.— Sanetornm. 

8(X)KVM.— Sanctonim. 

SDw-tiedit 

&  I).  V.  ID.  I  AN.— Sub  die  qninto  idnt  jannarUs. 

BEP^-September,— «ept«mo. 

a  U.  L.  B.— Sab  hoc  lapide  reqaleKit. 

8.  L  D.— Spirltos  In  Deo. 

&  L.  M.— Solvit  Inbens  merito. 

8.  M.— SancUe  memoriae. 

S.  0.  v.— Sine  offensa  alia. 

SP.— Sepaltas.  -  Mpolcram,— epirltus. 

SP.  F.— SpectabUis  femlna. 

8S.— Sanctorum,— ■upFaacrlpta. 

ST.— Sunt. 

8.  T.  T.  C— Sit  tibi  testis  coelom. 

T.  and  TT.— Tltulus. 

TB.— TlbL 

TIT.  P.,  or  PP..  or  FF.— Tttalam  posutt,  or  posoenmt, 

orfecerunt. 
TBf.— Testamentam. 
TPAw— Tempora. 
TTM.— Testamentom^r-titnlam. 

v.— Vlxllr-TiJdiU,—  vlTua,— viva,—  vlTasr-venwnft- 
Tenii  (Jor  benemcrenilV-votunv— vovit,— vU;r- 
uzoTii — vidua. 

V.  B.— Vlr  bonus. 

V.  C— Vir  dariifSlmuB. 

V.F.— Vivos,  or  viva,  feciL 

VO.,orVGO.— Virgo. 
V.  H.— Vir  bonestns. 

V.  K.— Vivas  cariasime. 

V.  L  AET.— Vive  in  setemnm,  or  tn  aetemo. 

V.  I.  FEB.— <)ulnto  Idas  februarii. 

V.  IML.— Vir  inluslris  (Ulustris> 

VIX.— Vlxit. 

V.O.— Vlropthnus. 

VOT.  VOV.— Votnm  vovlL 

VR.  S.— Vir  sanctosL 

V.  a— Vir  spectaUlis. 

V.T.— VltatlW. 

VV.Oa— Vlri  clariaslmi 

VV.  F.— Vive  fellx. 

V.  K.— Uxor  carissima,— vivas  cariwime. 

X.— Chrlstus. 
XL— XPlw-ChristL 
Xo.— XTO.— ChrUsto. 
■XFC.—XS.— Chrlstus. 

Z.— Zesea,/or  vivas,— Zesu,/or  Josn. 

[C.B.] 

INSINUATIO.  The  making  certnin  cos- 
tomary  pavments  to  the  bishop  on  appointment 
to  a  church.  See  Thomassin  (  Vet,  et  Nov,  Eoci, 
Diadp.  iii.  1,  c  56).  Jostinian  (^NofoeU,  56,  col. 
5,  tit.  11,  §  1)  provides  that  if  any  of  the  clergy 
make  the  payments  which  are  called  insinna- 
tives,  ''quae  voointar  insinnativa,''  except  in  the 
great  church  of  Constantinople,  the  bishops  who 
exact  them  shall  be  deprived  of  their  office. 

[P.  0.3 

INSPECTOB.    [Bishop,  p.  210.] 

INSTALLATION.    [Bishop,  p.  224.] 

INSTRUCTION.  1.  For  the  Christian  in- 
struction of  children  in  general,  see  Catechu- 
men, Children. 

2.  In  a  more  special  sense,  the  lections  from 
the  Old  Testament  read  to  the  candidates  for 
baptism  immediately  after  the  benediction  of 
the  taper,  and  before  the  benediction  of  the  font, 
on  Easter  Eve,  were  called  *' Instructiones  bap- 
tizandorum."  See  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary 
lu  c  43),  and  the  Gregorian  (p.  70).  Amalarioa 
Ik  JScoL  Off,  L  19)  gives  mystical  reaaons  why 
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thtt  iMtiona  should  be  fonr  in  number, 
however   is  by  no   means    inrariably  the  cm. 
They  are  four  in  the  (h^  Bomaniu  I,  (c  M, 
p.  25X   bot  the   Gelasian    Sacramentam  pm 
ten  and  the  Gregorian   eight.      Instmctioa  4 
this  kind  seemA  to  be  allnded  to  in  Palladim'i 
description  of  the  scene  which  took  place  vkii 
soldiers   burnt   iuto  John  Chrvsostom*s  ckardi 
at  Constantinople  on  Easter  Ere ;  ^  some  vf  tbc 
presbyters,'*  he  says  (  Vita  ChrymMt.  c  9)  "  wtn 
reading  Holy  Scriptures,    others   baptizwg  Um 
catechumens."     So  Paschasinus   Lilybetanus,  it 
a  letter  to  Leo  the  Great  (quoted  by  Maltese), 
speaks  of  a  case  in  which,  after  the  acco^tiMMd 
lections  of  Easter  Eve  had  been  gone  throa^ 
the  candidates  were  not   baptixed,  for  lack  tf 
water  (Martene,  Do  RU,  Ant,  I.  i.  13,  $  3)u    As  is 
the  responses  of  the  candidates  at  Rome  both  Lstia 
and  Greek  were  nsed,  no  also  the  lections  in  bapdM 
were  in  ancient  times  recited  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
Thus    Ordo  Borwuvts   I,   (c   40,   p.  25X  after 
noticing  that  the  reader  does  not  annoonoe  tkc 
lection  in  the  usual  wa j,  ^  Lectio  libri  Genesis,* 
but  begins  at  once  ''In   principio,**  goes  en  ts 
say,  "  First  it  is  read  in  Greek,  and  then  ibb- 
mediatelr  by  another  in  Latin."    The  next  leetisn 
is  read  hrst  in  Greek  and  then  in  Latin ;  and  » 
on.     Amalarius  (£>€  Eccl.  Off,  iL  1)  says  of  thb 
custom,  that  lections  were  recited  by  the  ss^ 
cient  Romans  in  Greek  and  in  Latin,  partly  be- 
cause Greeks  were  present  who  did  not  understand 
Latin,  and  Latins  who  did  not  understand  Greek; 
partly  to  show  the  unanimity  of  the  two  peopkk 
Anastasius  tells  us  (p.  251,  ed.  Muratori)  that 
pope  Benedict  111.  (855-858)  caused  a  ToloBe 
to  be  preiMired  in  which  the  lessons  for  Easter 
Eve  and  Pentecost  were  written  out  in  Greek 
and  in  Latin,  which  volume,  in  a  ailver  bindii^ 
of  beautiful  workmanship,  he  offered  to  a  R^ 
man  church.  [C.] 

INSTBUMENTA.  By  the  word  Mifr«- 
menta  we  understand  ressels.  Sec  employed  ii 
the  sacred  ministry;  thua,  pope  Siriciua,A.'n.St}3 
{Epist.  /.  ad  Bimeritun,  c  14^  forbidding  penoss 
who  had  incurred  public  penance  to  be  ordsiaed, 
says,  *'  nulla  debent  gerendorum  aacramentonn 
instrumenta  suscipere  qui  dudum  fuemat  tiss 
vitiorum." 

By  the  words  ^  instrumentorum  traditio* 
is  technically  designated  the  handing  to  a  per* 
son  on  ordination  some  vessel  or  instnnncot 
used  in  his  office.  Thua,  the  African  ststotcs 
at  the  end  of  the  4th  century  (^Qmc,  CartL  IV, 
c  5)  order  the  bishop  to  hand  to  a  sub4es» 
con  on  ordination  an  emptj  chalice  and  aa 
empty  paten,  and  the  archdeacon  to  band  to  him 
a  water  vessel  with  a  napkin,  because  he  receives 
no  imposition  of  hands.  Similarly  the  aooirtt 
(c.  6)  is  to  receive  from  the  archdeacon  a  candle- 
stick with  taper;  the  exorcist  (c.  7)  is  to  receiTe 
from  the  hand  of  the  bishop  uie  book  of  exoT 
cisms;  the  reader  (c.  8)  the  codex  from  which 
he  is  to  read;  the  doorkeeper  (c  9)  the  keys 
of  the  church. 

In  these  cases  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
"  instrumentorum  traditio  "  takes  place  only  in 
the  case  of  those  ordained  to  minor  orders  (in- 
sacrati  ministri)  who  received  no  impositi<a  U 
hands. 

The  fourth  council  of  To!e<lo,  jlh.  633i,  pre* 
vides  (g  28)  that  a  bishop  who  is  restond  !• 
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his  oi>l«n  ihall  receive  from  the  bishops,  t)efbre 
the  altar,  stole,  ring,  and  stafl*;  a  priest,  stole 
and  chasnble;  a  deacon,  stole  and  alb;  a  sub- 
deacon,  paten  and  chalice ;  and  that  those  in 
other  orders  shall  receive  back  on  restoration 
those  instruments  which  they  had  first  received 
on  ordination.  We  see  from  this  that  the  ap- 
propriate vestments  were  regarded  in  the  7th 
century  as  the  outward  sign  of  the  bestowal  of 
the  higher  orders.  The  delivery  of  the  pastoral 
staff  and  ring  also  forms  part  of  the  cere- 
mony of  the  ordinjition  of  a  bishop  in  the  Pon- 
tificals of  Gregory  the  Great  and  of  Egbert 
[Bisuop,  p.  222]. 

In  later  times,  the  handing  of  the  chalice 
with  wine  and  the  paten  with  a  host  to  a  priest 
on  ordination  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  **  matter" 
of  the  sacrament,  while  the  **  form "  was  the 
words  **Accipe  potestatem  offerre  sacrificium 
Deo  missasque  celebrare  tam  pro  vivis  quam  pro 
defunctis  in  nomine  Domini."  But  this  opinion 
not  only  has  no  support  in  Scripture,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  totally  unknown  in  the 
church  for  at  least  nine  hundred  years;  Isidore, 
Amalarius,  Rabanus,  and  Walafrid  Strabo,  know 
nothing  of  it.  (Martene,  Ve  Hit,  Ant,  I.  viii. 
9.  §  16.)  [C] 

INSUFFLATION.  [Baptism,  §  31,  p. 
158;  Exorcism.] 

INSULANI.  A  designation  of  monks  in 
Southern  France  in  the  5th  century,  on  account 
of  the  great  reputation  of  the  monasteries  and 
of  their  schools  on  the  islands  near  the  coast, 
especially  on  the  island  Lerina  (Lerins)  (Bingh. 
Orig.  EccL  VII.  ii.  14>  [I.  G.  S.] 

INTERCESSION  {IfUcrcessio,  ftrrtv^ts).  It 
does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work 
to  discuss  or  to  investigate  historically  the  doctrine 
of  the  intercession  of  the  uiints,  or  of  the  nature 
and  efficacy  of  intercessory  pniyer  generally ;  the 
subject  is  considered  here  simply  in  its  relation 
to  liturgical  forms.  And  here  we  have  to  con- 
sider (1)  the  persons  whose  intercession  is  asked ; 
(2)  the  objects  on  behalf  of  which  intercession  is 
made. 

(1.)  a.  Throughout  the  Western  church  a  large 
portion  of  the  prayers  end  with  a  pleading  of  the 
merits  of  Christ,  the  great  Intercessor ;  generally 
in  the  form  **  per  Christum  Dominum  nostrum." 
This  is  in  fact  an  extension  to  all  prayer  of  the 
pnnciple  laid  down  for  the  altar-prayers,  *'  cum 
altari  adsistitur  semper  ad  Patrem  dirigatur 
©ratio"  {Cone.  CariA.  III.  c  23);  when  the 
prayer  is  addressed  to  the  Father,  it  is  through 
the  intercession  of  the  Son.  This  principle  is 
not  adopted  in  the  East,  where  the  prayers,  being 
addressed  to  the  Triune  Deity,  generally  end  with 
on  ascription  of  glory;  if  with  a  pleading  of 
jnerits,  it  is  of  the  Virgin  Mary  or  the  saints 
^Freeman,  Principlea  of  Divine  Service,  i.  373). 

6.  We  may  take  the  words  of  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
•a.em  {Catech.  Myst.  V.  9,  p.  328)  as  an  authentic 
CAX^ount  of  the  manner  in  which  the  intercession 
of  the  saints  departed  was  invoked  in  the  church 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century. 
"  Then  we  also  commemorate  those  who  have 
gone  to  rest  before  us  (r«y  vpoittKotfirifiipw), 
tirst  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  martyrs ;  that 
God  at  their  prayers  and  intercessions  (vp^v^ 
fitiais)  would  receive  our  supplication."  It  ap- 
p«an  then  that  in  Cyril's  time  the  charck  askid 


the  intercession  of  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles, 
and  martyrs;  fur  the  rest  of  the  faithful  de- 
parted, including  **  holy  fathers  and  bishops,"  it 
mterceded  [Canon  of  the  Litubot,  p.  269 ;  Dip« 
TTCHS,  p.  560].  But  it  is  ^  beyond  all  question 
that  the  early  church  offered  the  eucharistic 
sacrifice  as  well  for  the  highest  saints,  and  even 
for  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  as  for  the  common 
multitude  of  the  departed  faithful"  (Ncale, 
Eistem  Ch,  Int.  510).  The  intercession  of  saints, 
for  whom  at  the  same  time  intercession  is  made, 
is  asked  in  the  so-called  liturgy  of  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  where  we  have  the  following  form 
(Daniel,  Codex  Lit  iv.  360):— "We  offer  to  Thee 
also  this  reasonable  service  on  behalf  of  (i^Wp) 
those  who  are  at  rest  in  the  Beiith,  our  fore- 
fathers, fathers,  patriarchs  ....  and  every  just 
spirit  made  perfect  in  the  faith ;  especially  our 
most  holy  . . .  Lady  Mary,  Mother  of  God  and 
ever  Virgin  ...  for  the  holy  Prophet,  Forerunner, 
and  Baptist,  John ;  lor  the  glorious  and  highly- 
praised  Apostles ;  for  Saint  N.  whose  commemo* 
ration  we  are  celebrating,  and  all  Thy  saints ;  at 
whose  supplications  {iKtaicus)  look  upon  us,  O 
God.  And  remember  all  who  have  gone  to  rest 
before  us  in  hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal 
life."  Then  follow  the  diptychs.  The  Syriac 
St.  James  (Renaudot,  Litt.  Orumtt.  ii.  36),  after 
commemorating  holy  Fathers,  Patriarchs,  Pro- 
phets, Apostles,  St.  John  Baptist,  St.  Stephen,  the 
Virgin,  and  all  Saints,  proceeds,  **  Therefore  do  we 
commemorate  them,  that  when  they  stand  before 
Thy  throne,  they  may  remember  us  in  our  weak- 
ness and  frailty,  and  offer  with  us  to  Thee  this 
awful  and  unbloody  sacrifice,  for  the  safe-keeping 
of  those  who  are  living,  for  the  consolation  of 
the  feeble  and  unworthy,  such  as  ourselves ;  for 
the  rest  and  good  memory  of  those  who  have 
passed  away  in  the  true  faith,  oar  fathers, 
brethren,  and  masters."  Here  the  saints  de* 
parted  are  represented  as  joining  in  one  great 
act  of  intercession  with  those  on  earth,  rather 
than  as  interceding  for  them.  These  may  serve 
as  examples  of  the  manner  of  asking  the  inter- 
cession  of  the  saints  in  the  Eastern  church. 

Of  the  Western  liturgies,  Mabillon's  Gallican 
(Daniel's  Codex  Lit.  i.  75)  has,  after  the  oblation 
of  the  unconsecrated  elements,  ^  We  pray  for  the 
souls  of  Thy  servants,  our  fathers  and  former 
teachers,  Aurelian,  Peter,  Florentinus  . . .  and 
all  our  brothers  whom  Thou  hast  vouchsafed  to 
call  hence  to  Thee ;  .  . . .  for  the  souls  of  all 
faithful  servants  and  pilgrims  deceased  in  the 
peace  of  the  church ;  that  Thou,  0  Lord  our  God, 
wouldest  grant  them  pardon,  and  rest  eternal : 
by  the  merits  and  intercession  of  Thy  Saints, 
Mary  mother  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Stephen, 
Peter,  Paul,  John,  James,  Andrew,  Philip, Thomas, 
Bartholomew,  Matthew,  James,  Simon,  Jude, 
Matthias,  Genesius,  Symphorianus,  Bandilius, 
Victor,  Hilary,  bishop  and  confessor,  Martiiv 
bishop  and  confessor,  Caesarius,  bishop,  vouchsafe 
in  mercy  to  hear  and  grant  these  petitions,  who 
livest  and  reignest  in  the  unity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  God  for  ever  and  ever."  The  Roman  has 
the  following  in  the  Otmmunicantes  of  the  Canon, 
**  Claiming  fellowship  with  and  venerating  the 
memory  of,  first,  the  glorious  ever-virgin  Mary, 
mother  of  our  God  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
also  of  Thy  blessed  apostles  and  martyrs,  Peter 
and  Paul,  Andrew,  James,  John,  Thomas,  Jamei, 
Philip^  Bartholomew,  Matthew,  Simon,  and  Th«l« 
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daeas :  Linns,  Cletns,  Clemena,  Xystns,  Cornelini,  '  rest  in  the  land  of  the  liring,  in  Thj  ^afUm, 
Cyprian,  Laurence,  Chrjiojifonus,  John  and  Paul,  ,  in  the  blias  of  Paradise,  in  the  boaom  of  Ahr^ 
Cosmas  and  D:imian:  and  all  Thy  lainta :  in  con-  j  ham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  our  holy  &th«ns  vb«act 
sideration  of  arhose  merits  and  prayers,  grant  i  sorrow  and  grief  and  mourning  have  fledawiy:* 
that  in  all  things  we  may  be  guarded  by  the  I  for  the  forg^yeness  of  sina,  "  by  the  grace  aii 


help  of  Thy  protection."  The  Ambrosian  (Daniel 
i.  84)  has,  besides  these,  the  names  of  Apolli- 
naris,  Vitalis,  Nazarius  and  Celsus,  Protasius  and 
Gerrasinx.  [Compare  Imaoes,  §  viit;  iNSCBiiv 
TI0N8,  p.  856.] 

The  rule  of  the  church  in  St.  Augustine's  time 


mercy  and  compassion  of  Thy  only>b^aUa 
Son  ;'*  for  (^4p)  the  Gifta,  that  God  may  reocin 
them  into  His  spiritual  sanctnary. 

Some  of  the  more  remarkable  pecnliaritiei  of 
the  Intercessions  of  different  churches  are  noted 
under  Canon  op  the  LrruBor,  pw  273.       [CL] 


tlZlS^X'^'S':Zr:,Vn7o^       INTEECESSIOy    EPI800PAI,     B, . 
T^^  lUY  «Sn  .t  th.  T.hl.  of  th.  I^«J  ..  do    cuitom  which  grewnp  less  by  uirde&uK 


Tract.  M),  «  So  at  th«  Table  of  the  Urd  we  do  »«""""  "-™  «"-  "P  •=-  "J  "^"'""'T  ."~- 

Dot  commemorate  martyr,  in  the  «mie  way  that  "?«?'  '^  *>{  ^?  g*"*™!  mpert  «t«iB,  t. 

we  do  other,  who  reet'in  peace,  so  m  to  pray  ">«"«»«.  the  b.d.op.  aune  to  b.  looked  ■;« 

for  them,  but  rather  that  tCejTmay  pray  tot  »;  "  ?">♦•«»<>"  'f  t^oje  who  were  opp^  by  tte 

that  we  may  follow  in  thei?  fooUtepii"  and  *^^  f°'"'\    The  patrimony  of  widww  oi 

again  (D,  Vat..  Apod.  17X  "martvr.  ie  re-  "JPiifT''  K        Wi."     7a     *  5°^ 

cited  at  the  altar  Tood  in  that  place  where  ^  ^'>  "^'^'^  ^  .^•P?  ^^J^iJ^  "^ 

prayer  u  not  made  for  them ;  for  thJ.  rest  of  the  ^7^  ^^"I'J^  t?  .^ir'"'*"**^,!!^!!^ 

Seed  who  ai«  commemorated  prayer  te  made."  '^"/ "i^-":  ^^  T?'^  *^?  ^^VZJ*""'^^ 

It  i.  in  accordance  with  thU  thit  the  Roman  °°  ^?*">^  ii"!?*  V'-^t  ^  ^  '"Hf 

canon,  beside,  the  Virgin  and  the  twelreapostK  \"J^^    2?  'Hieodoret  with  the  Eppre-P^ 

recit«  as  int«rce«on  twelre  martyrs,  'other  S^*"^.    ""y .?*^'\™*^°!!.  •»««'•»>, <»«^ 

chorche.  howcTer,  out  of  respect  to  their  local  The.emterposit.on.  obtuaed  the  techmcd  us. 

«.int^  did  not  (u  we  see  in  the  GaUican  and  2?  "ilT?^'  "^  »•"  "cognised  by  the  !». 

the  Milanese)  dniw  m  rigid  a  line,  and  inserted  ^*  ^^"^JH^'^^^f,^  ^^J. J?"  tfj* 

the  names  of  confcswt.  sS  well  m  iartyni.    The  P^"". »»  ?.°7f''J!"*  ^"^'  S^^  ^!f*' 

martyr,  of  the  Roman  canon  seem  to  hi  all  oon-  "'"^  '''•  *•  *'.*•  .^^  ,  ^  ""^  ,f^J^' 

necti  with  the  dty  or  see  of  Rome.    [See  Li-  T^'J.  ««™g^t  «f,  •»<=»'"  *'•"  "^Jj*?  » 

BKiii,  lUwTBa.]  '  \}'"  ,"*i~!«»  <<^°°'-  .*7'**-  L  c  5«  Cone.  AiA 

In  the  Embou^ius  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  ""  «•  Jf-,  »'  ~^'**  J"^'"'  "^  ".'"I""  PV^" 

Roman  and  Ambrosian  Uturgies  pray  for  ^u»  ?*  »'*?"!*"„.*f*  "^^^  **  '?"""  "~^ 

in  our  days  at  the  intercession  o/^Cintensedrate)  f*^'.  *^  J"*"*."?   ^^°^,    «»"»»«»  !«• 

the  Virgii  Mary  with  the  apostle.  Peter  and  f '*«="'  »°°  f^lP'^^  ^^"^.^T?^  ?  P" 

Paul  and  Andrew  and  all  the  «inU  (Daniel  i.  J~  ir*'^,"!  ^^^''^i^'^^'  9^J^' 

96).    In  the  benediction  of  inceuM,  in  the  Roman  ^-  "•  f-J\f'  '^.  ^^}-    P*  "«••*  '^.'^ 

usi  (Dwi.  L  72X  the  prieat  pray,  that  God  will  *""?  <^""  .^PMt"  ">  the  churches  grew  up  mtW 

,.^,  ''  s  a*  aavma    t\ai>i#wi     •ft/I    —  ■■     «.>■■»     frssrs.s  ■.■  t  !■    ^v^MMuaJ 

bless  it,  at  the  : 
of  Michael  the  a: 

hand  of  the  altar  v.  tuwusv.  «,     ...    ,     i^r    i  t     r»    » ■  >  ^a*  ;•*■ 

(2.)  With  regard  to  the  objecU  of  intercesrion,  "'»°''™  *"*••»'•  *  J?f^°*W.  »;  4»^474; 
w.  m..  ...  »).?•  r%.^.<:...  k...  k...  «.n.k<  n  Aeanders  C%Krc«  HMory,  toI.  m.  mcL  1 
ralTLSJc^L^^rarthirp^^whWh^;  [B«HO..p.237;IM«,^SS.<»C«l»T,^8«.] 
know  that  their  brethren  have  need.  Such  inter-  1-  ■* 
cessions  are  scattered  over  a  great  variety  of  INTEBGES80RES  or  INTERTEK 
offices  or  litanies  [Lttant].  With  regard  spe-  TORES.  In  the  African  churches  when  a  m* 
cially  to  the  intercessions  made  in  the  eucharist,  was  vacant  the  senior  bishop  appointed  one  of 
we  will  take  the  form  of  the  Greek  St.  James  his  suflhigans  as  guardian  or  procurator.  Ht 
(D&siel,  iv.  14)  as  a  specimen  of  the  objects  re-  was  styled  Intercetaor  or  InUrremiar,  Ihs 
cited  in  the  great  eucharistic  intercession.  When  fifth  council  of  Carthage  made  a  canon  that  is 
the  priest,  after  consecration,  has  prayed  that  intercessor  should  remain  in  thia  office  more  tha 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  may  be  to  the  par-  a  year,  and  that  if  the  vacancy  was  not  tha 
takers  for  remission  of  sins,  for  the  strengthen-  filled,  another  should  be  appointed.  No  iatcr- 
ing  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  etc,  he  pro-  cesser  was  permitted  to  be  chosen  bishop  ef  the 
ceeds— '*  We  offer  (wpoa<fftponfp)  to  Thee,  Lord,  vacant  see  himself.  So  also  in  the  Roman  pre- 
en behalf  of  (Ur^p)  *^  the  Holy  Places,  especially  vince,  as  we  learn  from  the  letters  of  SyiUM- 
Sion ;  the  Holy  Catholic  Church ;  holy  fathers,  chus  {Ep.  v.  c.  9)  and  Gregory  the  Great  {fy 
brethren,  bishops;  all  cities  and  countries  and  ii>  16);  Suicer  (rA«satcnct,  a.  r. fictf-fnis);  Biif- 
the  orthodox  who  dwell  there ;  those  who  are  ham  (Ant,  lib.  ii.  c  15,  and  ir.  c  2>  iTBinOP, 
iourneying ;  those  fathers  and  brethren  who  are  in  p*  237.]                                                    [S.  J.  EL] 

Udj  impriwnment,  mine,  or  torture. ;  the  .ick        inTEBMBNT.    [Btoial  or  TU  Ihuix.1 

and  demoniac;  every  Christian  soul  m  trouble;  *■  ■*• «*j 

those  who  labour  in  Christ's  name ;  for  all  men,        INTERPRETER.     Epiphanius  (£spoa  m 

for  peace,  and  for  the  dispersion  of  scandal  and  n.  21)  speaks  of  interpreters  of  the   langnagii 

heresy ;  for  rain  and  fruitful  seasons ;  for  those  employed  both  in  reading  the  Scriptures  and  thi 

who  have  adorned  the  churches  or  shown  pity  sermons,  and  ranks  them  among  the  lower  eidtfi 

to  the  poor ;  for  those  who  desire  to  be  remem-  of  the  clergy,  after  the  ezorcista.    An  iastaaei 

bered  in  our  prayers  ;  those  who  have  ofiered ;  of  their  existence  is  afforded  in  the  case  af  Pr^ 

the  celebrant  and   his  deacons;  all  spirits  and  copius,  who  is  said  to  have  discharged  threteffietf 
•U  flesh,  from  Abel  oven  to  this  day,  "give  them  .  in  the  church  of  Palestine,  having  been  leaJM^ 


INTERROGATIO 

liordat,  and  inttrpnter  of  the  Syriin  lingiugB. 

(ActaProcop.  npud  Valei.;  neteinEuMeb.  Martyr. 

i-alai.cl.)  [LiTuitaicAL LANODAaE.]  [P.O.] 

INTERBOGATIO  (w.  de  fide).    This  In  ■ 

KstioniDg  I  candidHta  for  Iwptluii  u  to  hii 
tier,  before  ha  wu  baptiied,  and  formed  put 
of  the  office  of  baptiun  frum  Ttr;  early  tlmn. 
After  the  iei!H[i:<ciiTioK  (AbreDDDciatio)  of  the 
daril  b]r  the  eudidate  lor  baptiim,  aod  hit 
aDoisting,  and  before  he  waa  baptUed  ha  wai 
qo«>tioDedait«liiB  faith,  and  called  upon  to  make 
pnblic  proltMiDii  of  It.  The  cuitom  ia  frtqaentlj 
■Haded  to  by  tha  fathers.  It  is  safficient  here  to 
rehr:  (1)  FartAtiiiOom!  to  St.  Augustioe  (di 
Anima  et  origim  tjui,  j.  10).  "  Ideo  cum  baptl- 
lantor  (i'.  e.  paeri)  jam  tt  aymbolara  raddaot,  tt 
^  pro  se  ad  ioteriogata  raapondeut."  (2)  For 
id  i^tct  to  St.  Cjprian  (£p.  TO  aiJan-u^am  dt 
tcftaMdit  hatrtlKii).  "  Ipaa  iaterrogatio  qnae 
fit  In  baptiamo  testis  est  reiitatis."  (3).  For  I'fa 
■lAatowt,  to  St.  Ambroaa  (di  Miiiteriit,  w.  28). 
"  l^acndisti  tgitnr  (1.0.  in  fontem)  recordaTe 
faid  respondcria,  qnod  credaa  ia  Patrem,  credaa 
in  Filiam.  credaa  in  Spiritam  Saactom  ;  "  and 
Biort  fallf  dt  SacrtBugntit  lib.  ii.  tii.  "loter- 
rogatni  ea:  Credii  in  Deum  Pitrem  Omiiipoten- 
taaf  Djiiatii  Credo,  at  meniiti,  hoc  est, 
aapnltna  es.    Iteram  iaterregatoa  m;  Credis  is 

•  Domianm  Doatnun  Jeanm Christ nm, et  iDcraeam 
:      aJBs  P  Diiiati :  Credo,  et  mersistl ;  ideo  at  ChrUto 

•i  cooaepalta*;  qui  ecdm   Chriato  coasepelitnr, 
tan  Gbristfl  rasui^t.     TartiolntsrTogatns  ea; 

■  Cndk  et  ia  Spiritual  Saactam  ?  Diiiati :  Credo, 

•  tartlo  nMniati ;  ut  mallipliccm  Upaain  aspa- 
a    itorit  aetatia  aUolTcret  trina  coafeuio." 

■  The  rlta  la  still  retained  Id  the  office  of 
'  Baptlam  In  the  Romao  efaorcb,  in  the  same  poai- 
7     lion  u of  old;  and  in  the  Greek  church  in  the 

■  pirilDinarj  offi™  of  ''m»kln_ 
■<    ftU  -ri  wririrai  ttanixtiturtr). 

■  Til*  forma  of  the  qnestloD*  doaely 
E  ble  tha  old  forms  [t.  Kil.  Aum.  dt  Sc 
'     Baptumali,  and  EucMogim  tixal  tit 

.    rai   Kunix'^l^rar'],       For  further   detaila  aod 

•  Batrlatlc  refercDMS   Me  Harteoe  dt  Atit.   End, 
Jia.  L    47.     See  abo  Batnui,   gj  43,  46,  pp. 

'  150,  160  i  Cbibd  f  4,  p.  489  i  PHOrEwoH. 
[H.J.H.] 
IMTEB8TITIA.  Theaearelntarralaoftime 
wbich  acairdiag  to  the  regnlatioDa  of  the  diorch 
«Bght  to  elapse  brtwcan  tha  recqitlon  of  one 
•idin  and  tha  admlasioD  to  a  auperlar.  Tbair 
vbjaet  waa  to  eierciae  a  cleric  ia  the  faDCtiDiu  of 
bb  ordar,  and  to  teat  his  fitoaai  for  promotion  to 
»  higher.  The  inatitutlon  ia  an  old  one  in  the 
olmiirh.  Tha  tenth  canon  of  the  conncil  oT 
Sardiea  decnea  "Babcbit  anleni  naiaacnjuaqua 
ardinia  gradna  nan  minimi  scilicet  tcmporia 
loDgltndinem  per  qnod  at  tides  et  mornm  pro- 
Utai  et  oonatantia  et  moderatlo  possit  cogaoaci." 
1b»  dnralioa  of  theae  itiUrttictt  mas  not  deter- 
miDcd  at  the  tint,  and  it  haa  Taried  much  at 
dlflirr«Dt  timta  and  places.  Zoaimns  e.g.,  a.D. 
417  (.Up.  1  od  Httjichitan)  propoHs  the  follaving 
rule  "If  aoy  one  haa  been  daaignad  for  eccte- 
afaatlcal  minlatratioD  fn>n  his  infancy,  ha  ia  to 
Samalo  among  the  rtadert  till  bis  twentieth  year. 
U  ha  taai  deroted  himself  to  the  sacred  miniatry  . 
■arhen  grown  aod  of  ripe  age,  proTided  be  haa 
^ooa  so  immediately  aAer  baptiani,  he  u  to  b«  ' 
A*pt  among  the  naJtrt  or  exorcitU  Ut*  yaan. 
OUUCT.  tMT.  ^ 
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Then  he  it  to  spend  four  years  aa  nu  aeolglt  vr 
ntdnuoM.  Then  if  deservini;  he  la  to  be  pto> 
moted  to  the  diaconaU,  in  which  order  he  ia  to 
remain  fira  yeara,  and,  if  worthy,  promoted  to 
tba  prieathood."  Another  canon  prescribes  that 
a  bishop  must  hare  been  at  least  four  years  a 
priest.  [It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
early  chnrch  the  age  required  for  conferring 
holy  orders  waa  more  advancad  than  la  the  caae 
at  present,  twtnty-fiTe  being  the  ordinary  i^s 
for  a  deacon,  and  thirty  for  a  priest.] 

Oelaaini  (a.D.  49S)  ahortened  the  preacribed 
Interral)  between  tha  different  aacred  ordera, 
and  in  caaea  of  argency  they  were  occasioaallT' 
altogether  dispensed  with.  Of  this  the  most 
conapicoona  inataoce  ia  that  of  St.  Ambrose,  who 
is  said  to  Dare  paased  through  all  the  sacred 
order*  and  to  hare  been  consecrated  bishop  on 
the  eighth  day  after  hb  baptiam. 

In  proceaa  of  time,  aa  tha  proper  fiinctiaDS 
assigned  to  the  acTeral  minor  orders  fell  Into 
liaoaft,  the  interstices  betwaen  them  e«aed  to  ba 
tbaerred,  and  tha  modem  practice  la  to  confer 
,he  four  minor  orders  aimultaneously.  The 
nnncil  of  Trent  reqairea  a  year  between  the 
ninor  ordera  and  the  subdiaconate,  between  tha 
iubdiaconata  and  the  diaoonate,  and  between 
the  diaconat*  and  tfae  priMtbooL  Legitimata 
exceptions  are  recogniiad,  and  dlapenaatlona 
nnder  certain  conditions  allowed ;  but  two 
(major)  ordera  are  not  to  be  conferred  on  tha 
day:  "Duo  sacri  ordines  non  eadem  die, 
priTilcgiia  ac    indoltia  ....  non    obatantihna 

Elhuacanqae"  (Cbn.  Trent.  Sept.  ulii.  ool.  8; 
Jie/o™.)    [ORDiKinoii.]  [H.  J.  H.] 

INTBBVKNT0BE8.    [Inteboewores.] 
IlfTEOIT.     ItUrMia  is  tfae  name  commonly 
jiren  thronghout  the  Latin  church  to  the  an- 
them at  the  beginning  ol  the  encharistic  office. 
Rome  It  waa  originally  called  Antipbooa  ad 
nitum,  aa  in  tha  aarlieat  editions  of  the  Orda 
nuiHU  (i.  n.  8,  li.  n.  3,  iiL  n.  S,  in  Miuat. 
i.  torn.  ii.).     In  Qrde  Somawa  VI.  (n.  2,  ib.), 
ibably  a  little  laUr  thsn  oar  period,  it  is  (ini 
called  introitua  aimply.     Meanwhile  in  ope  Onto 
[t.  n.  5,  Si.),  we  find  tha  name  of  inriutory 
pTen  to  it.     At  Uilan  it  was  termed  ingreaaa 
[Amirw.  Min.  Bitut  In  PamelU  SUitali  83.  PP. 
torn.  I.  p.  293),  a  word  of  the  same  meaning  aa 
intrmtus.    In  Spain  (Jfiaa.  ifomr.  Leslie,  pp. 
IB,  55,  64,  Ac)  and  in  EngUad  (the  miasala  of 
Sanm,    York,    Heretbrd ;     Uaakaira     A<Kint 
Liturgy,  pp.  20,  21}  the  introit  waa  called  ofii- 

baaded  hj  tha  wonia  Ad  Uissam  Olfi^tum 

;L«alie,  k.  a.  pp.    1,  T,  10,  Ac. ;  MiaJt  Sartan, 

coll.  1,  18,  27,  Ac,  ed.  Forbes),  which  were  tha 

ading  of  the  whole  office,  bat  were  inppoaed 

refer  to  the  introit  which  followed  immediately 

Ihout  any  heading  of  its  own.     The  antiphon 

nad  this  name  in  all  the  churchra  of  Normandy, 

tnd  in  many  others  (La  Brun,  £j7>/k:.  <b  ila  Jfesat, 

p.  ii.  art  l\  and  In  the  miaaals  of  tha  C^rthu- 

lians,  (Zamelitea,aDd  Daminicana.  This  extended 

IM   would  be    a   aafficlent    proof  of  its  great 

jatiquity,  were  wa  without  tba  evidence  of  the 

Hoiaralne  rItnaL     In  the  barbarous  Expoiitia 

Uitfu,  aacribed  to  Oermanut  of  Paria,  a.r>.  555, 

jind  certainly  not  much  later  than  his  time,  tbt 

introit,  aa  used  in  the  old  Oallican  liturgy,  m 
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called  praelegere,  or  antiphona  ad  praelegend* 
(«!<;),  becaniw  it  preceded  the  eucharistic  lesiions 
{Expos,  printed  in  Martene,  De  AtU,  Ecci,  Hit, 
lib.  L  c  17.  art.  xii.  ord.  1). 

The  origin  of  the  introit  is  obscnre.  At  the 
earliest  period  the  office  began  with  lessons  from 
holy  Scripture,  of  which  psalms  said  or  sung 
formed  a  part,  but  this  psalmody  is  in  the  West 
to  be  traced  in  the  Gradual  and  Tract.  In 
the  Syrian  rite  a  psalm  is  sung  before  as  well  as 
after  the  epistle,  but  this  appears  to  hare  had 
the  same  origin  (^Ordo  Uommunis ;  Renaud. 
LUurg,  Orient,  tom.  ii.  p.  7).  The  introit  is 
clearly  another  rite,  and  of  later  introduction. 
It  seems  to  hare  been  introduced  partly  as  a 
fitting  accompaniment  of  the  solemn  entrance 
(introitus,  ingressa)  of  the  celebrant  into  that 
part  of  the  church  in  which  the  altar  stood,  and 
partly  aF  a  means  of  employing  and  solemnizing 
the  mtndb  of  the  people  before  the  service  began. 
The  name  incitatory  suggests  thnt  the  people 
were  still  entering  the  church  while  it  was  being 
sung. 

The  Ordo  Romanus  in  its  earliest  state,  about 
730,  gircs  us  some  suggestire  information  re- 
specting the  introit  as  sang  in  the  churches  of 
Rome  at  that  time.  The  bishop  having  vested  is 
still  in  the  secretarium,  the  choir  waiting  in  the 
church  for  an  order  from  him  to  begin  **  the  anti- 
phon  for  the  entrance  "  (introitum).  On  a  signal 
from  him  **  ut  psallant,"  a  subdeacon  enters  the 
church,  orders  the  candles  to  be  lighted,  and  then 
stands  with  a  censer  before  the  door  of  the  secre- 
tarium,  while  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  choir, 
who  has  also  been  in  waiting,  carries  the  order 
for  the  singing  to  commence.  As  soon  as  this  is 
heard  two  deacons  enter,  and  each  taking  a  hand 
of  the  bishop  lead  him  into  the  church,  up  to  the 
altar.  He  is  preceded  by  the  subdeacon  with 
incense,  and  seven  acolytes  bearing  candles.  On 
his  way  to  the  altar  the  Sancta  or  Fermentum 
is  brought  to  him  that  he  may  select  what  is 
necessai'y  for  the  celebration.  Atler  private 
prayer  at  the  altar,  and  giving  the  peace  to  the 
ministers,  he  stops  the  singing  by  giving  a 
signal  for  the  Gloria  Patri  {Ord,  Evm,  I,  nn. 
7,  8 ;  comp.  ii.  nn.  4,  5,  iii.  nn.  7,  8,  y.  n.  5, 
vi.  n.  3 ). 

The  Liber  Poniificalis  is  supposed  to  ascribe 
the  introduction  of  the  introit  to  Celestine,  A.D. 
423,  when  it  tells  us  that  he  **  ordered  the  150 
psalms  of  David  to  be  sung  antiphonally  before 
the  sacrifice  "  (Anastas.  Biblioth.  Vitae  Pont.  n. 
44).  The  tradition  probably  refers  to  the  in- 
troit,  although  the  next  statement  shows  that 
the  author  connects  it  with  the  earlier  Gradual. 
For  he  adds  : — ^  This  was  not  done  before,  only 
the  epistles  of  the  apostle  Paul  were  recited  and 
the  holy  gospel,  and  so  masses  were  celebrated." 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  Ordo  cited  calls  the 
introit  an  antiphon,  though  it  uses  the  word 
psallere.  Gregory  the  Great,  A.D.  595,  is  said 
to  have  compiled  the  antiphons,  selecting  proper 
verses  from  the  psalms,  and  retaining  the  Gloria^ 
which  was  then  said,  as  now,  at  the  end  of  every 
psalm.  Some  ancient  writers,  as  Amalarius 
{De  Eocl.  Officiis,  lib.  iii.  c  5),  WaUfrid  Strabo 
(De  Pebus  Ecd.  c  22),,  and  Micrologus  {De 
Ecd,  Observ.  c.  1),  suppose  that  this  selection 
was  the  worlc  of  Celestine;  but  Honorius  of 
AattUk,  more  in  cou%oTi*A,iic«t  vrith  the  words  of  the 


trAi6U9t  of  the  case,  says,  —  ''Pope  OAatm 
ordered  psalms  to  be  sung  at  the  introit  eftki 
mass,  from  which  pope  Gregory  afterwards  s^ 
ranged  and  compiled  antiphons  for  the  iatrsifc  fl 
the  mass "  {Gemma  Animne,  lib.  L  c  87).  AH 
the  psalms  in  the  antiphonary  ascribed  to  Gk- 
gory  are  taken  from  the  old  Italic  rersioB,  m  it 
stood  before  the  correcti<Mia  of  St.  Jeroaie,  bet 
this  is  no  proof  of  an  earlier  antiquity  of  the  ia- 
troits  than  we  ascribe  to  them.  For  Grmv* 
himself  professed  to  use  the  Italic  and  the  Vsi* 
gate  versions  of  the  Bible  indifferently  {£f^ai 
Leandr.  c.  5,  in  fine ;  Expos,  in  Lib.  Job.  praef.\ 
and  Jerome's  corrected  Italic  psalter,  long  csU«d 
the  Galilean  psalter,  did  not  take  the  plsce  of 
the  oriinnal  at  Rome  until  the  time  oi  Pins  V. 
(Bona,  Em-.  Liturg.  lib.  ii.  c  3,  f  4)u  Tbelbl- 
lowing  example  of  the  Gregorian  introit  kfar 
the  first  Sunday  in  Advent : — **  AniipL  Ad  Tr, 
Domine,  levavi  animam  meam.  Dens  mens  is 
Te  confide:  non  erubescani  neque  irrtdeat  «s 
inimicus  mens  (  Vulg.  irrideant  me  iniiaid  an) 
etenim  universi  qui  Te  expectant  (Facfy.  sasti- 
nent  Te)  non  confundentur  (Pa.  xxt.  1-3)l  /W. 
Vias  Tuas,  Domine,  demonstra  mihi  et  semitai 
tuas  edoce  me  "  (ib.  t.  4).  Darapdns  ( J?gf inaafr, 
lib.  iv.  c  5,  n.  5)  tells  us  that  **  in  some  ehorcto 
tropes  are  said  for  the  psalma,  according  te  tht 
appointment  of  pope  Gregory,  to  reprewt 
greater  joy  on  account  of  the  coming  of  Ouirt.* 
The  introit  itself  had  long  been  thought  desifiii 
to  "  bring  back  His  advent  to  oar  mind  "  (Ask 
alar.  De  Ecd.  Off.  lib.  iiL  c  5) ;  but  Dnrud* 
is  without  doubt  wrong  in  aacribing  to  Gregsry 
the  attempt  to  emphasiie  that  Bieaning  by  thi 
addition  of  tropes.  We  cannot,  however,  say  si 
what  period  subsequent  to  his  they  first  w^ 
peared.  They  were  not  like  the  Greek  troparis, 
independent  of  the  antiphons  in  coanectioa  vitk 
which  they  were  sung,  but  w«re  &rsings  or  ia- 
terpolations  in  the  antiphons  of  the  Gregoriu 
introit.  In  the  following  example  the  hxiag  '• 
in  italics.  The  antiphon  is  that  for  the  FpiphtifT 
— '*A>'(f,  Sion  gaudej  et  laetare  aaped*  Deiiai 
Ecce  advenit  dominator  Dominus ;  ew  aafcPMi 
co^t  et  terrae  famulcmtur  ;  et  regnnm  in  bsbs 
ejus.  Ipsi  manet  Deus  (sic)  glorvi  oUjmjM^tiK 
et  potestas  et  imperium  "  (Piamelii,  ffifJrtfr,  Urn, 
ii.  p.  613 ;  comp.  p.  73). 

Of  the  Galilean  introit  we  only  know  that  bt« 
the  Roman  it  was  sung  before  the  office  of  tki 
mass  began.    '*  While   the    clerks  are  nafiic 
psalms  "  (psallentibus),   says  Gcrmanas  (il  9.% 
**  the  priest  comes  forth  out  of  the  sacrarisB* 
(A^yip=:secretarium).     The  council  of  Afde,AJL 
506,  appears  to  recognize   the  introit,  whca  ii 
orders  that  as  in  other  churches  **  collects  bt  mil 
in  order  by  the  bishops  and  presbyters  afts  tai 
antiphons  **  (cap.  30).     The  following  is  the  it- 
troit  (taken  from  the  original  Italic  vema  d 
Ps.  xciii.  1)  used  in  the  Af  ozarabic  UtnrgT  ■ 
every  Sunday  between  Whitsunday  and  Alwn^ 
and  again  on  the  Circumcision  and  the  SniMf*  , 
before  and  afler  the    t^piphany  :  —  **  Doaiii^ 
reguavit ;  decorem  induit :  Alleluia.     ^.  lad*:  \ 
Dominus  fortitudinem    et    praecinxit   se.    A<'l 
(PresbyUr.)  Alleluia,  f.  Gloria  et  honor  Piftt-'S 
et  Filio:   et  Spiritui  Sancto  in  saecula 
lorum:  Amen.     P.  Alleluia."     It  will  be 
that  this  belongs  to  the  lat«r  period,  wbci 
celebrant  was  at  the  altar  before  the  cheir 
\^l2!0DL^a.rale  which  has  prevailed  in  the  ehank 
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EoDH)  alM  for  many  ages.  See  Sala,  Annot,  11, 
IB  Bona,  Rer.  Liiurg,  lib.  ii.  c.  iii.  §  1 ;  and  Le 
Brun,  Explication,  p.  ii.  art.  1.  The  Ambroaian 
ingroMa  is  rery  simple.  The  following  is  for 
Christmas  Day,  from  is.  ix.  6,  Ital.  vers.  **  Pner 
natos  est  nobis,  et  filius  datos  est  nobis,  cnjus 
impenum  super  bamerum  ejus,  et  rocabitnr 
nomen  ejus  magni  oonsilii  angelos "  (Pamelios, 
«.  «.  torn.  i.  p.  293).  *«  It  Is  an  anthem  without 
psalm,  or  OhriOy  or  repetition  "  (Le  Bran,  Ditt. 
iii.  art.  2). 

The  following  hymn  is  sung  in  the  liturgy  of 
St.  James  before  the  priest  enters  to  the  altar. 
It  is  preceded  by  the  rubric,  **  Then  the  deacon 
begins  to  sing  in  the  entrance,"  which  at  once 
suggests  an  analogy  to  the  Western  introit. 
**  Only  begotten  Son  and  Word  of  God,  who  being 
immortal  didst  for  our  salvation  take  upon  Thee 
u>  be  incarnate  of  the  holy  Mary,  mother  of  God 
and  ever  Virgin,  and  didst  unchangeably  become 
man,  and  wast  crucified,  0  Christ  (our)  God,  and 
didst  by  death  trample  on  death,  being  one  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  glorified  together  with  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  save  us  "  (Lituraiae  SS.  PP, 
p.  6,  Bas.  1560).  The  matter  of  this  hymn  proves 
It  to  be  later  than  the  outbreak  of  the  Nestorian 
heresy;  but  its  great  antiquity  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  its  appearing  also  in  the  liturgies  of 
St.  Mark  (Renaudot,  Litura.  Orient,  tom.  i.  p. 
136),  in  copies,  apparently  the  older,  of  St.  Basil 
iEwcMog.  Goar,  p.  180,  and  the  old  Latin  Ter- 
aion,  Liturguu,  tive  Miuae  SS.  PP.  p.  32,  Par. 
1560),  in  many  copies  of  St.  Chrysostom  (Goar, 
It.  t.  pp.  101,  105),  and  in  the  Armenian  (Neale's 
fnirod.  to  Hist  of  East.  Church,  p.  380>  In 
St.  Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom,  however,  we  have 
a  nearer  approach  to,  and  the  probable  origin  of^ 
the  Western  introit,  viz.,  in  three  antiphons, 
«onposed  for  common  davs,  of  three  or  four 
rerses  (Rubric  in  St.  Basil,  Goar,  p.  180,  and 
the  old  Latin,  p.  32)  of  the  92nd,  93rd,  and  95th 
paalms  (as  numbered  in  £.  V.).  See  Goar,  pp. 
101,  104,  105.     While  each  antiphon  is  sung,  a 

Srayer  is  said  secretly  by  the  priest ;  and  it  may 
•  interesting  to  mention  that  the  '*  Prayer  of 
St.  Chrysostom,"  in  our  daily  office,  is  in  the 
Greek  liturgy  (Xtf.  PP.  pp.  45, 81)  the  "Prayer 
of  the  Third  Antiphon."  The  revisers  of  our  offices 
were  familiar  with  it  in  the  translation  of  St. 
Chrysostom  by  Leo  Thuscus,  A.D.  1180  (printed 
by  Uofmeister,  in  1540),  and  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  of  the  editions  of  Venice,  1528,  and  Paris, 
1537,  and  introduced  it  at  the  end  of  the  litany 
in  1544.  When  the  Greek  antiphons  were  first 
nsed  is  not  known.  Amalarins,  writing  about 
the  year  833,  says  that  he  had  heard  the  95th 
psalm  sung  at  Constantinople  *'in  the  church  of 
St  Sophia  at  the  beginning  of  mass  "  (^De  Ord. 
Antiph.  c.  21).  The  use  of  the  antiphon  by  the 
Kestorians  and  Jacobites  seems  to  carry  us  up  to 
the  5th  century,  in  which  they  were  separated 
ftom  the  church.  On  Sundays  the  Greek  church 
commonly  substituted  "typica"  (so-called  be- 
cause they  were  forms  prescribed  by  the  rubrics) 
for  the  first  two  antiphons,  and  the  Beatitudes 
for  the  third  (Goar,  pp.  65-67 ;  Liturg.  PP.  pp. 
44,  80-82),  with  verses  (rpowApta)  oommemor- 
Ating  the  saint  of  the  day  (Goar,  «.  $.).  The 
liturgio  typica  are  from  the  103rd  and  146th 
psalms  (Demetrius  Ducas,  in  Lebmn,  DiMS,  Vf, 
art.  IT. ;  Leo  Allatius,  De  L9nis  Ecel.  Diaa.  L 
p.  14).   For  the  third  antiphon  may  also  be  oaad 


on  common  days,  the  third  and  sixth  canticle 
(when  thus  united  called  rptr4§trri)  of  the  matin 
office  (Goar,  pp.  67,  124).  The  typica,  we  must 
add,  are  not  sung  on  every  Sunday.  '*  It  should 
be  known,"  says  the  Typicon  of  Sabas,  **  that 
from  New  Sunday  to  the  Feast  of  All  Saints  (t.  e. 
from  the  octave  of  Easter  to  that  of  Whitsunday) 
the  church  sings  antiphons  and  not  typica.  We 
sing  the  antiphons  likewise  in  the  Twelve  Days 
(between  Christmas  and  Epiphany),  and  on  the 
memorials  of  saints  which  we  keep  as  teasts  ** 
(In  Leo  Allat.  u.  s.). 

The  Syrian  rite  preserves  a  fragment  of  the 
93rd  psalm  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  95th,  at 
the  btginning  of  the  service.  They  are  sung 
while  the  veils  and  the  altar  are  being  censed 
(Renaudot,  tom.  ii.  pp.  3,  4).  In  the  Nestorian 
liturgies,  the  priest  and  deacon,  standing  near  the 
altar,  say,  in  alternate  verses,  on  common  days, 
parts  of  psalms  15,  150,  117:  and  proper  hymns 
on  Sandays  and  the  greater  festivals  (Badger's 
Nestoriansy  vol.  ii.  p.  215;  Ranlin,  Liturgia 
Maiabarioay  p.  294;  Renaud.  tom.  ii.  p.  584). 
In  the  Armenian,  beside  the  hymn  before  men- 
tioned, there  are  hymns  proper  to  the  day,  sung 
where  the  Greek  has  its  antiphons  (Le  Brun, 
Diss.  X.  art.  12). 

Cardinal  Bona  (Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  ii.  c.  iii.  §  1) 
suggests  that  **  perhaps  Celestine  (in  adopting 
the  introit)  transferred  to  the  Western  churches 
a  custom  which  had  long  flourished  in  the  East- 
em."  The  great  use  made,  as  we  have  seen, 
of  the  93rd  psalm  (Dominus  regnavit)  in  the 
introits  of  Spain,  creates  a  strong  suspicion  that 
Spain  was  a  borrower  from  the  Greeks,  in  whose 
liturgy  that  psalm  was  used  on  all  common  days 
and  many  Sundays  in  the  year.  Hence  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  introit  was,  like  some  other  rites, 
derived  by  Rome  from  the  East  through  Spain. 

[W.  E.  S.] 

INVENTION  OF  THE  CBOSa  [Crobb, 
Finding  of  the,  p.  503.] 

INVESTITUBE  The  Latin  word  Tnvesti- 
tura  (from  vestire,  to  put  into  possession;  see 
Dncange  i.  v.),  is  of  later  date  than  the 
9th  century ;  nor  had  the  thing  signified  by 
it  really  commenced  by  then,  in  the  sense 
which  concerns  us  here:  the  putting  ecclesi- 
astics in  possession  of  their  temporalities  by  a 
formal  act  of  the  civil  power.  When  Sigebert, 
quoted  by  Gratian  (Dist.  Ixxiii  c.  22),  in  enu- 
merating the  privileges  supposed  by  him  to  have 
been  conferred  on  Charlemagne  by  Adrian  I., 
says  of  that  pope:  "Insuper  archiepiscnpos  et 
episcopos  per  singulas  provincias  ab  eo  investi- 
turam  accipere  definivit :  et  nisi  a  rege  laudetur 
et  investiatur  episcopus,  a  nemine  consecretur," 
he  is,  apart  from  the  doubtfulness  of  the  fact 
(on  which  see  De  Marca,  de  Concord,  viii.  12), 
making  the  pope  depose,  not  merely  to  language, 
but  to  customs  unknown  in  his  day.  Landulph, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Sigebert,  is  bolder 
still ;  making  Adrian  the  inventor  of  both.  **  Qui 
prwiMM,"  as  he  says  of  him,  ^  annulos  et  virgas 
ad  investiendnm  episoopatus  Carolo  donavtt** 
{Hist.  Mtdiol.ii.l\)^  but  then  he  couples  an- 
other incident  with  this  tale,  which  explains 
its  origin.  The  absence  of  notice  in  the  Caro- 
line capitularies  of  any  such  custom,  and  their 
apparent  ignorance  of  the  word  itself,  sMcok&  c»^« 
elusive  aeain<&t  lV\%  «x\a\»\wat  ^  vv^Cqaci  «x  >^«fik 
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ditf :  p»rtlinl»rly  M  the  word  "vatllnp 
«f  fnqaent  occurrence  in  them,  denoting  i 
poueuiou,  DT  the  pajment  for  it.  Ot'  c 
then  wen  armboliciil  formii  ilu  then  b  di 


the  clergy ; 


LdiUo."    Ileoce,  probHblj,  the 
n  joining  the  two  wordf,  "  lu 


□ality  bv  which  the  clerg)'  were 
in  or  their  temparalltia,  OD  thu 
beoomiug  euentisl  to  poHenioa  Id  their  cue. 
That  Chnrtemtgne,  as  well  ai  hi>  predecetson, 
appointed    blihopa    o[  bit  own   chooriDg  ucci- 

thao  hid  been  done  bjr  the  Qreeic  emperor*  ^ei 
befoTe,  where  inreititDre  in  it*  Weitem  uxepU- 
tion  hu  never  been  known.  Neither  the  Theo- 
doBiu  Code,  nor  the  Cede  or  NoTel>  of  J  lutiniu 

though  by  the  latter  limit*  are  pntcribed  to  the 
feed  for  enthRmiiBtion  (Ntml.  ciiiiL  3  :  lee  alio 
DuCbngeand  Hofinui,i.*.i  Sirmood  ap.  Baloi. 
Capital.  iL  803 ;  and  Thomauin,  Vet.  tt  An. 
fcoj.  DiicipL  U.  IL  3B>  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

INVFTATOBIUM.  In  the  Gregorian  and 
Benedictine*  offices  the|Malm"  Veai(«eialleniui 
Domino  "  idr.  [£.  V.  ici.]  ia  said  dailj  at  the 
beginning  of  Moctnrna  prefaced  by  an  antiphoD 
which  i*  called  the  InvUatoriHm.  It  it  of  pre- 
dMlf  the  ume  character  aa  other  antiphoni  to 
pealmi,  and  Taries  with  the  daj,  hot  is  aaid 
diflarentlf  rrom  other  antiphons,  and  repeated 
HTcral  timea  during  the  couree  of  the  psalm  at 
well  as  at  the  beginning  and  end.  Thns  the 
ordinary  Sunday  ioTitatoTy  i*  "  Adoremua  Domi- 
nnm,  qui  lecit  noa,"  whi<^  is  said  twice  at  the 
beginning  of  the  psalm,  and  repeated  in  whole 
or  in  part  tire  times  during  its  courts,  and  again 
after  the  Gloria. 

OnthetpiphanynoinTitatorywassaid;  but  the 
psalmody  began,  and  atill  begins,  with  the  usimt 
of  the  Ent  noEtam  with  their  anliphoni  tUodie 
Hon  cantamaa  Iniitatorium,  led  absolute  inci- 
pimni.  Babric  ex  Antip^anario  Valic/ou)  Rom. 
J?«(.']  and  the  paalm  "Venile"  w»  said  with 
ita  own  antiphou  as  the  last  paalm  of  the  second 
noctnrn.  [Later  It  wai  said  at  the  lint  psalm  of 
the  third  noctuni,  and  ita  antlphon  repeated 
during  its  coarse  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  an 
ipvitatory].  Amalarins  (lib.  it.  c  33)  and  Du- 
randus  (lib.  Ti.  c  36)  tnggest  that  the  reason  for 
this  omiiaiop  may  bnie  tKen  to  mark  the  differ- 
ence between  the  inritatlon  to  the  faithfal  to 
praise  Sod,  and  that  which  Herod  gere  to  the 
acribei  and  doctoni  to  find  out  where  Chriat 
thould  be  bore.  More  probably  it  wai  omitted 
[Martens  de  Sit.  lib.  It.  c  14]  simply  because 
the  psalm  to  which  It  belonged  was  said  in  an- 


Seme  French  churcbn,  hanner,  tmong  wl 
et  l^eoi  nui  ttown.  were  In  tbe  hsUt  if 
irltaMf  en  the  EiftibuiiT.  M  l.^iiu  Vl 
i^lal  •o^flDiitli  (.HanoiK  id  v^V 
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otherplnce,  thcDgh  why  the  pssilm  efaoald  be  dit- 
placed  from  its  ordinary  pocition  is  not  to  dMt 

The  psalm  "Venita"  is  alao  known  as  tk 
"luTitalory  Paalm." 

In  the  Ambrouan  psalter, "  Vetiite  "  is  set  wl 
at  the  beginning  of  the  office,  and  there  ii  as 
antiphon  which  correspands  to  the  Ormia 
[H.  J.  E] 


i  INVOCATION.    [El 


IBBNAEUa    (1)  [UrAcitTTBtn  (I).] 
(S)  Bishop,  martyr  at  Sirmiam  onder  llaii- 

mian;  "Pasaio,"   Uarch    25   (Mart.  Sam.  Fit, 

Adonia,  Uauaidi> 
(8)  [Theodobos.] 

(4)  Martyr  at  Thesaalonia  with  PerefmH 
and  Irene;  commemorated  Haj  6  (Jtol  Rm. 
Fet.,  Hieron.f  Adonia,  (JsLtardi^ 

(8)  Bishop  of  Lyont,  and  mBrtyr  Boder  Sm- 
rut;  commemorated  June  28  <Jfo/1.  Hitrn, 
Adonis,  Uiuardi). 

<6)  Deacon,  martyr  with  Miuliola,  a  mUs 
matron,  ander  the  emperor  Aarclian :  0>aBt> 
morated  Joly  3  (Jfort  UsaanU> 

(T)  Uartyr  at  Rome  with  AbnndlBS,  nader 
Dedos;  commemorated  Aug.  26  (Jfart.  Asl 
Vet.,  Adonis,  Uiuardt). 

(5)  and  Phocaa ;  commamorated  OcL  7  {Cd. 
jI™™.)  [W.F.C.] 

IRKNE.  (1)  Virgin,  mart< 
nica;  commemorated  April  5  (J. 
Hleron.,  Bedae,  Adonit,  {rtoardi> 


\Sirl 


£o«.  IVt, 

(S)  Uartyr ;  commeiDonited  with  Agape  aal 
Chiooia,  A^  IS  (Cat.  ByxatO.'). 
(8)  [iBKMAEln  (4>]  [W,  r.  a] 

IBENICA.    [Emmc^] 

IRELAND,   OUUNCHS    OF  (Bimmn 
eoncSia).     But   two   such   are    recorded  bftie 
X.I1.  800,  both  held  by  St.  Patrick,  aannliag  te 
Spelman  (Cone.  p.  40  and  leq.),  a.iil  4M  or  451 
Tit.  in  bis  80th  or  S6th    yeu-,  aaaistad  by  h> 
coadjutors.  Bishops.    ABiiliaa  and  IseniaB.   II 
least  tbe  34  canons  passed  at  the  Gnt  ran  ia  lb* 
joint  names.     The  discipline  preecribed  intheB 
indicates  very  primitive  manners.     By  iha  4tk 
any  clerk,  from  the  doorkeeper  to  the  jsi^ 
seen  sbnad    without  bis    shirt,   and   with  ka 
nakedness  UBcoTered,  if  his  bajr  be  not  tsstan' 
in  the  Roman  ityle,  and  his  wife  walk  ost  aitt     I 
her  head  unveiled,  it  to  lie  lightly  regaidsd  y 
the  laity,  and  excluded  from  the  church.   Tbinr- 
one  canons  of  a  aimiiar  descriptioo  an  girti  ii 
the  other  connciL     But  these  65  br  w>  bush 
tihauit   tbe    number  ascribed    to  SL  PatncL    I 
Serentecn  more  from  other  toarccs  are  inptihel    I 
by  Hansi  (tI.   519-22>     Another  oelledisi  '    . 
Irish  canons,  supposed  to  be  earlier  than  the  M 
centnry,  may  be  seen  in   Dadierj't  ^r*^  ^ 
Balnie,  i,  4fll    and  acq,   and  ■  soppl^DSSt  ■  ,.| 
tbero  in  Uartene  and  Dnmid,  AiMc  it.  1-Sl.       I 

[E.S.Fq    I 
mBBOULABTTT.    [Ordcnatmbi.]         ■ 

ISAAC.  (1)  The  patriarch;  cooimasn*' I 
■ith  Abmham  and  Jacob,  Tcr  -^8  =  Jan.  A I 
\Uu\nwi.^=Sept.  35  (Cof.  £tU^);  s^'l 


iBt«ml(  of  thirty  iajt  nckoniBg  from  thau 
iatm  throD^umt  the  jmt;  iIm  commemontad 
tloM,  MaluiM  24=ADg.  IT  (OiL  JKAilvi.). 
Armenlui 

(S>  Dolmta,  Um  *btVi  <n  th*  tlnn  of  Iht 
•mpcror  Tiltni}  ocmmniionktod  Hif  81  (CoJ. 

BfMIUt.). 

(4)  Honk,  muljT  at  Cordora  i  ooiDiiwmant«d 
Jbh  8  {Mart.  XJimrHy 
(f)  andllnrop:  aomnumonUd  Joiu  S7  (Col 

(•}  Half  Father,    A.D.   368 ;    Eomnwinantcd 
lag.  S  (CU.  £y»»l.> 
(T)  aod  JoHph ;  cQmsDmonUd  S«pt.  16  (Cof. 

(t)  King  of  Ethiopia ;  commsmontcd  Tekemt 
30  =  0ijt.  27  (Oii.  £aii«p.y  [W.  F.  G.] 

(t)  Tha  Jut,  patriarch  of  Alaiandria ;  oom- 
BmnoraUd  Uadar  a=NoT.  b  {Col.  £tAtdp.). 

ISAIAH,  the  prophet ;  comraemoratod  Uar  9 
CGJ.  ityiiHt.},  July  6  (Mart.  Jhm.  Vet^  Bfdaa, 
Alonia,  Uiuardi),  Haikarram  6  =  3«pt.  3,  and 
Ter  3  =  D*e.  29  {Col.  Ethiop.).  [W.  F.  Q.] 

I8AP0ST0L0B.    [Apovtlb.] 

18B0DIC0N.    [FRicnoB.] 

ISOHTBION,  inartjT  at  Aluuidtla;  oom- 
nemoratail  Dec  33  (Jbrt.  Bom.  Vet.,  Adonla, 
llnianli>  [W.  V.  Q.} 

IBID0BU8.  (I)  Kahop  orAntloch;  "Pu- 
rio,"  Jan.  3  (Mart.  Hieroa^  Uiiurdl> 

(t)  Saint,  of  Fetaaium  la  Egrp^,  lo'Wf  'ar^p 
tim  41S  A.D.;  commemorated  Jan.  15  (Jfort 
Adonia,  Uiuardi),  Fab.  4  (Oii.  JyaoiU.). 

(8)  Blahop  of  Sarille  (Hiapala) ;  depoaition  at 
Sarllla,  AprU  4  {Mart.  Uiiiardi> 

(4)  [Hhju.] 

(!)  Hutyr  at  China,  XD.  SSii;  commemormted 
Haj  IS  (Jfort  Adonia,  Caoardi,  CU.  £ji»Ml.> 

(6)  phiMooao»  (3).]  [W.  F.  G.] 

XSHAEL,  martyr  A.it.  363 ;  commemonted 

Jdd*  17  (flii.  Jsnmt.).  [W.  F.  G.j 

ISSUE  OF  BLOOD,  CUBE  OF  THE. 

Tbi*   HiTaclt  ia  rapcated  on  many  aarcsphajci. 


10  petition 

half,  and  that  of  Sen 
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See  Bottaii,  tarr.  ili.  iii.  iiiit.  iiiii.  til. 
liiilv.  liiiT.  liiiii.  ciiiT.  She  hai  been  taken 
aa  repreaentlng  the  Gentile  church,  particularly 
by  St.  Ambroie,  lib.  li.  in  Luc.  c  Till.  She  li  of 
imall  gtaton  In  the  carringa,  like  tha  nthar 
■nbjecta  of  our  Lord'*  mincnlDna  cnrea.  Id 
Enaebliia  (EM.  EUt.  tIL  18)  mention  la  made  of 
■  bronaa  itatna  of  onr  Lord,  or  rather  of  a  groap 
of  two  Ggaraa,«hicb(iiat«dalCaeaaraaFhl1lppi, 
Dan  (or  Baneaa  at  thii  day),  and  wai  aaid  to 
haTa  been  erected  by  thla  woman,  who  waa  alao 
rapraMnted  ai  kneeling  at  Hia  ftat  EnaeblD) 
■aw  the  atatne  hlnuelf,  but  ita  being  maant  for 
onr  Lord  aeama  to  have  been  matter  of  tradition. 
TwTOr  rir  krtftim  tlmim  roi  't^ei  4'piu' 
tKrytr.  Ifum  U  aol  tli  4f»i,  A>  aol  ff  •> 
rapaA«3>v   ^itil^A'a'TU    ttrabi    Tp    vjhti. 

(Sea  Jdd>  CsBin,  REraiunTATioiiB  or.) 

[B.St.  J.T.] 

ISTBIAN  OOimCIL  ilttrimtM  CoMiUm). 

Held  by  the  partlawu  of  tha  Three  Chapters  at 

uma  place  in  I>tria,A.D,S91,  according  to  Idanai, 

rice  in  their  own  be- 

lop  of  Aqnilela,  their 

meiropolitan,  who  h&d  been  farced  by  Ih«  eiarch 

into  condemaiog  them  at  Ravenna,  and  waa  now 

■ummoned  with  hli  inSragane  to  Roma.     Their 

remonitnno,  to  which  eight  namea  are  afliied, 

wu  luccesafol,  and  the  pope  waa  ordered  to  leare 

them  in  peace  for  the  preaant  (Uanil,  1. 463-7). 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

ITALIAN    COUNClia   (fto/im  CimdUa). 

Three  councila  are  giTen  ander  thia  heading  In 

UaaaL    1.  A.D.  380,  at  which  Hailmna  the  Cynic, 

who  had  jnit  been  depoeed  at  Conatautioople,  wni 

heard  (ill. 519).  2.  A.r>.381,at  whichSt.  Ambroaa 

waipi        ■        ■     ■ 

in  two 

hl(  coUeagoea  to  the  emperor  Tbeodoeiae,  In  one 
of  which  HD  attempt  to  introduca  Apollinirian 
error*  among  them  la  Dotioed ;  and  in  the  other 
tha  elaima  of  Maxlmna,  and  the  conaecration  of 
NacUritu  to  the  aee  of  ConatantinDpla  are  dla- 
ciuaed  with  aome  anilety  (ii.  630-3).  3.  A.l>. 
405,  at  which  tha  emperor  Honorina  waa  peti- 
tioned to  inlerTcna  witb  bit  brother  Aroadin*  in 
GiTour  of  St.  Jcdin  Chryaoatom  (A.  1163). 

[E.  8,  FtJ 

IVENTIUS,  EVANTIUS,  or  EVENTIUS, 

confaiaar  at  Pavia;  commamomtad   with  Syma 

Sept.  12  (Jfarl.  Om.  Vtt.,  Adonia,  Urairdl). 

[W.  F.  Q.] 


JACINTHUS.    (1)  [FKUOtaans  (t).] 

(9)  [HraciirrBin.] 

JACOB,  the  patriarch ;  commemorated  Na- 
haaae  35  s  Ang.  18  (Cbl.  Ethiop.).  See  alao 
lUAC.  [W.  F.  a.] 

JAOBB.    [Fmi  <»♦).] 

JAHBLtUHUS,  one  oftbeaaran  ileepcn  if 

Cpbeaiu  I  commemorated  Oct.  S2  (CUl  HyMmt.). 

[W.  F.G.] 

JAHB8   THE  GBEATER,  ST.,  Lbokid 

UTD   KEtTIVAL  OF. 

1.  LtyeiuL  —  By  the  name  of  Jame*  the 
Greater,  the  un  of  Zfbedte  ia  diitin(iuih«!. 
from  tha  otfact  a\iM\V«  -A  \^  vtmA  ^aSA.   T^** 
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epithet  would  saem  to  have  regard  either  to 
stature  or  to  age,  though  some,  with  apfMurentljr 
less  likelihood,  would  make  it  refer  (1)  to  pri- 
ority in  the  call  to  the  apostleship,  or  (2)  to 
higher  privileges  in  intercourse  with  Christ,  or 
(3)  to  the  dignity  of  an  earlier  martyrdom. 

The  elder  brother  of  St.  John,  universally 
believed  to  have  been  the  last  survivor  of  the 
apostles,  St.  James  was  the  first  to  be  called 
away,  having  been  beheaded  by  Herod  Agrippa  I., 
shortly  before  the  Passover  of  44  A.D.  Out  of  a 
mass  of  tradition  concerning  him,  the  only  point 
supported  by  any  adequate  evidence  is  the  inci- 
dent related  by  Eusebius  {Hist  EocU*.  iL  9)  on 
the  authority  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  of  the 
conversion  of  St.  James's  accuser  as  the  apostle 
was  led  away  to  death.  Struck  by  his  steadfast- 
nei>s,  he  too  embraced  Christ,  and  the  apostle 
and  his  accuser  suffered  together. 

The  stories,  however,  of  St.  James's  connection 
with  Spain  are  deserving  of  very  little  credit. 
In  spite  of  such  plain  statements  as  Acts  viii.  1 
(very  lamely  met  by  Baronius),  the  apostle  is 
made  to  undertake  a  missionary  journey  into 
S|>ain  after  the  death  of  Stephen,  returning  to 
Jerusalem  before  A.D.  44.  The  ancient  evidence 
for  such  a  story  is  of  the  weakest.  Isidore  of 
Seville  (ob.  636  A.  D.)  does  say  (cto  Oriu  et  Obiiu 
Patrum,  c.  71 ;  Patrol.  Ixxxiii.  151),  if  indeed 
the  work  is  his,  which  is  certainly  doubtful,  that 
St.  James  preached  the  gospel  to  the  natives  of 
Spain  and  the  Western  regions;*  and  the  same 
statement  is  found  in  the  CoUectomeOy  once 
wrongly  attributed  to  Bede  (Patrol,  xdv.  545). 
Mere  unsupported  statements,  however,  of  so 
late  a  date  can  amount  to  very  little.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  too  that  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  Innocent  L  (ob.  417  a.d.)  states  that  no 
church  had  been  founded  throughout  Italy,  Craul, 
or  Spain,  except  by  those  who  owed  their  autho- 
rity directly  or  indirectly  to  St.  Peter  (^Ep.  25 
ad  Decentium,  c  2 :  Patrol,  xx.  552).  With 
every  allowance  for  the  desire  of  a  bishop  of 
Rome  to  exalt  the  see  of  St.  Peter,  so  sweeping  a 
statement  could  hardly  have  been  ventured  on, 
had  there  been  a  strongly  established  tradition 
as  to  St.  James's  connection  with  Spain.  Am- 
brose evidently  knew  no  such  legend,  for  he 
speaks  of  St.  Paul's  projected  journey  into  Spain 
being  **  quia  illic  Christus  non  erat  praedicatus  " 
(Comm.  in  Ep,  ad  Rom,  xv.  24;  Patrol,  xvii. 
176) ;  nor  did  Jerome,  for  he  mentions  St.  Paul's 
journeys  having  reached  even  to  Spain,  imme- 
diately after  referring  to  the  apostle's  never 
building  **  super  alterius  fundamentum,  ubi  jam 
fuerat  praedicatum"  {Comm.  in  Amos,  v.  8  sqq. ; 
vol.  vi.  291,  ed.  Vollarsi).  Baronius  (notes  to 
Martyrologium  Romcmum ;  July  25),  in  sum- 
nnng  up  concerning  these  legends,  can  only  urge 
**  non  esse  adeo  impossibilia,  vel  haberi  pro 
monstro,  ut  putaut  aliqui." 

The  story  of  the  translation  of  the  apostle's 
body  into  Spain  is  obviously  totally  apocryphal. 
It  is  to  the  effect  that  after  his  body  had  been 
interred  at  Jerusalem,  his  disciples  removed  it 
to  Iria  Flavia,  in  the  far  north-west  of  Spain. 
(For  an  elementary  form  of  the  story  see  the 
Martyrologies  [July  25]  of  Qsuard  and  Notker ; 


•  This  writing  speaks  of  8L  James  as  buried  **  In  Blar 
marifia"  (oL  GannarVc^  kc.^  %  tvsxa«  wliicli  does  noi 
•eun  to  havf  bc«n  taUabcteitW^  e\vV«^\>o^* 
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:  Pcrfrri/.  cxxiv.  295,  cxxxi.  1125:  thoM  of  M 
and  Wandalbert  ignore  it.)  Uere  it  was  4^ 
covered  early  in  the  9th  oentarj,  and  ranifii 
to  Compostella  (a  corruption  of  Qkacomn  Pvsbik 
ad  Ja  tjbnm  Apostolum),  a  few  miles  distant,  ^ 
order  of  Alphonso  II.,  king  of  Astarias  and  Lmi 
(ob.  842  A.D.).  For  a  verj  (UU  aoooont  of  thm 
legends,  see  Cuper  in  the  Acta  Sanctomm  (JiJj, 
Tol.  T.  pp.  3  sqq.) ;  also  Mariana,  D^  adamfti 
Jacobi  Apodoli  melon's  in  Hispamiam,  in  ka 
TVocfarfiM,  CoL  Agr.  1609;  Tolra,  Jmttifoaam 
hi$torioo-crUitxz  da  la  venida  de  Santiago  dMtft 
6  EtpaMa,  y  de  su  sepulcro  in  Compotida,  V»> 
triti,  1797 ;  Arevalus,  Ittdoriama^  c.  61  {Pdrd. 
Ixxxi.  382  sqq.X  and  aandry  writings  ia  o» 
nection  with  St.  James,  wrongl  j  attribated  ts 
pope  CaUixtus  II.  (^Patrol,  clziii.  1370  s^). 
strangely,  however,  in  spite  of  this  lack  ii 
evidence,  the  legend  took  such  root  ia  Spaii, 
as  practically  to  count  there  as  an  artku  d 
faith,  and  thus  we  find  Lather  holding  it  accci- 
sary  to  protest  against  such  a  riew  (SBiMffrit 
Schrifien,  xv.  1864,  ed.  Walch). 

For  the  wild  legends  connecting  St  Jsmi 
with  the  fiilse  teachers  Hermogenes  and  Philctn, 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  HiUoria  ApottoUo* 
of  the  pseudo-Abdias,  lib.  ir.,  in  which,  it  asy 
be  renuurked  in  passing,  there  is  no  allnasi 
whatever  to  Spain  (Fabridns,  Codes  Peewdepi- 
graphut  Nooi  Testamenti,  Tol.  iL  p.  516  sqq.  eL 
1719). 

2.  Festival  of  8L  James,— Th^  date  whea  St 
James  was  first  commemorated   by  a  festtnl 
cannot  be  determined  verr  cloaalT.     It  is  will 
known  that  at  first  the  onl  j  apostles  who  had  s 
special  festival  were  St.  Peter  and  St.  F^nl,  sad 
that  the  others  graduallj  obtained  separate  eoas- 
memorations  afterwards.      In  the  case  of  Si. 
James,  the  notices  are  such  as  to  point  to  tkc 
conclusion  that  the  festival  was  one  whidi  oaly 
made  its  way  very  graduallj,  and  that  the  date 
at  which  it  had  attained  general  observaaoe  was 
quite  late.     We  find  a  mention,  it  is  tmc,  ia  tW 
ancient  KaUndarium    Carihaginense^  where  ftr 
December  27  is  this  notice :  ^  rL  KaL  Jan.  Saacti 
Joannis  Baptistae  [here  probablj  £vangelistae 
should  be  read]  et  Jacobi  Apostoli,  qnem  H^/odss 
occidit "  (Patrol,  xui.  1228);     On  the  other  hand, 
many  ancient  Sacramentaries  give  no  indicstiM 
of  the  existence  of  a  festival  of  SL  James.    Tks 
Ambrosian  (Pamelius,  Liturgg,  Latt,  L  40S)  sad 
Gregorian  (col.  115,  ed.  MenardX  as  we  asv 
have  them,  do  so,  the  forms  being  almost  iden- 
tical in  the  two  cases;   bat  the  Leeaias  sad 
Gelasian  pass  it  over.     In  the  andent  Gallicu 
Liturgy  edited  by  Mabillon,  to  which  wt  hsTt 
refernid  below,  it  will  be  seen  that  St.  James  ii 
commemorated,  together  with   his  brother,  «a 
December  27,  but  in  the  Qallican  Lectionary  tW 
festival  is  of  St.  John  alone,  and  in  the  Martyrs 
hgium  OelUmsnm  (D'Achirj's  SpidUgtam,  x£L 
390X  the  notice  is   «'vL    KaL  Jan.  OidiMtii 
Episcopatus  Jacobi  Apostoli  /rafrit  Demmi  it 
Adsnmptio  Sancti   Joannis   Evangelistac.**     h 
the  OoUiic  Breviary  edited  bj  Lorensaaa,  a  ism 
is  provided  for  a  fSestival  of  St.  James  oa  De- 
cember 30  (PatroL  IzxxvL  1306X  bat  then  ii 
none  in  the  Mosarabic  MissaL     The  Pootifiosl  d 
Egbert,  archbishop  of  Yoric  (ob.  766  AJ^)  h* 
no  notice  of  such  a  festivaL    Additional  evidcaoi 
to  the  same  effect  may  be  found  in  the  ftet  thi( 

\  nXv^  «ssxUmt  traces  of  a  vigil  of  a  festiTal  ei9L 
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JamM  ar«  of  reiy  late  date.    Binterim  {Denk-r,  12  of  St.  James,  Rpparuntly  the  aon  of  Zebedee 

T.  1.  401)  aseerts  that  the  vigil  does  not  occur  (Ludolf,  pp.  20,  26).    The  Coptic  calendar  haa 

at  all  in  calendars  before  the   10th  century,  generally  a  rery  close  affinity  with  1  be  preceding, 

Eren  so  late,  however,  as  the  13th  century,  the  and,  like  it,  has  a  festival  of  St.  James  (defined 

festival  itself  does  not  appear  to  have  attained  as  the  son  of  Zebedee)  on  April  12 ;  and  also  on 

universal  acceptance ;  for  in  the  canons  of  the  February  12  of  a  James,  presumablv  the  present, 

council  of  Oxford  (1222  ▲.D.)  it  is  not  included  and  on  April  30  of  a  James,  defined  as  the  son  of 

in  the  list  of  the  diief  festivals  obeerved  in  Eng-  Zebedee." 

land  (can.  8 ;  Labbe  xi.  274).    At  the  council  of        3.  Whether  or  no  it  is  due  to  the  earlv  date 

Cognac  in  France  (1256  A.D.)  the  case  is  some-  of  this  apostle's  martyrdom,  but  little  litera^ 

what  doubtful,  yet  taking  the  context  into  con-  ture  is  directly  associated  with  his  name.    The 

aideration  (cf.  can.  19),  the  words  **  duodecim  canonical  epistle  of  James  is  indeed  assigned  to 

Apostolorum,  et  maxime  Petri  et  Paali,  Andreae,  him  in  the  subscription  of  a  Corbey  MS.  of  the 

Jaoobi  .  .  .  .  "  perhaps  point  to  separate  fes-  old  Latin  version  dted  by  Tischendorf  (in  he,}, 

tivals  and  not  to  the  collective  festival  of  the  and  also  in  the  passage  of  Isidore  already  referred 

apoetles  (can.  21 ;   Labbe   xL  749  :   ct   Cone,  to.    This  theory,  however,  is  exceedingly  im- 

Tohtamun  [1229  A.D.],  can.  26,  e>p.  cit.  433,  probable,  and  netsd  not  be  further  referred  to 

where  the  probability  seems  to  incline  the  other  here. 

way).    We  may  appeal,  however,  finally  to  the        A  pretended  discovery  was  made  near  Granada 

proceedings  of  the  synod  of  Exeter  (1287  A.D.X  in  SemUu  in  1595  a.i>.  of  the  remains  of  two  of 

where  the  festivals  to  be  obaerved  are  named  in  St.  James's  disciples,  and  with  them  of  eighteen 

their  several  months,  and  where  the  entry  for  books  on  leaden  plates,  including  several  by  St. 

July  is,   "  Translationis  S.  Thomae    martyris,  James,  wliich  with  the  othen  wera  condemned 

Sanctae  Mariae  Magdalenae,  S.  Jacobi  Apostoli  by  Innocent  XI.  in  1682  A.D.  (Fabricius,  Codejf 

maioris  "  (can.  23,  op,  cit.  1288).  PaewiepigraphuM  Nod  Tettamenti,  i.  352,  iii.  725 ; 

Besides  this  vagueness  as  to  the  date  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum^  May,  vol.  vii.  pp.  285,  393). 
•rigin  of  the  festival,  the  utmost  latitude  also        For  further  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the 

prevails  as  to  the  day  when  it  was  to  be  cele-  preceding    article  referance    may   be   made  to 

orated.     We  have  evidence  indeed  of  a  kind  Binterim,  DenhoUrdigkeiten   der    ChriMt'Katho- 

which  is  wanting  in  the  case  of  every  other  Utchen  Kirche^  vol.   v.   part  i.   pp.   400  sqq.; 

apostle,  for  from  Acts  xii.  4  we  may  assume  August!,  DenkwOrdigkeiten  au$  der  ChridUchtn 

that  St.  James  was  put  to  death  shortly  befora  Archiohgie,  vol.  iii.  pp.  237  sqq. ;   Tillemont, 

the  Passover.     Still,  in  the  Western  church,  MOnoirea  pour  uroir  h  Fhittoire  EceUtioitigtu^ 

perhaps  from  the  wish  not  to  have  a  celebration  vol.  i.  pp.  342  sqq.,  625  sqq.  ed.  Paris,  1693; 

of  a  martyrdom  in  Lent  and  Eastertide,  we  gene-  Cajetan  Cenni,  Diisertat,  i.  de  Antiq,  Eccl,  Hiap, 

rally  find  St.  James's  festival  on  July  25.^    The  c  2,  Rome,  1741.  [R.  S.] 

oUendar  of  the  church  of  Carthage  auodatti        jj^^g^  ^HE  LESS,   ST.,  Legend  akd 

him,  as  we  have  seen,  with  his  brother  John  on  f^^g^iyj^i^  qf  ^         •» 

gscember  27;  as  does  also  the  Gothlco^allic        ^    Legend,' ^,-H  does  not  fall   within  our 

Mis«|l,  where  the  heading  for  the  day  is  « in  pr««,„T^rovince  to  dincuss  the  question  whether 

Natale  Aposto^rum  Jacobi  et  Johannis     (Ma-  J  ^  ^  Alphaeus,  one  of  the  twelve 

b  lloE^  deLUurg^  OaUuxma,  lib.  iii.  ^  196).  j;,   ^  ^^  ^  not  the  ^me  as  Jame^  the 

rin  the  Gothic  cdendar    however    prefixed  to  jj^,,  brother,  bishop  of  Jeru«ilem.    ThTpro- 

lorenxaM^ediUon  of  the  Gothic  Breviary,  we  b^bility  seems  to  incline  in  favour  of  the  non- 

find  on  December  30,  "Jaoobus  frater  Joannis  .^^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  considerable 

Apostoli  etEvangehstae,    following  the  notice  difficulties  attending  either  hypothesis;  and  the 

•«°  .^?"**J  ?o'-i    itf'''^'^  ^""^l  ^"'°>  matter  will  be  found  discussed  at  length  in  the 

JPoiro/.  Ixxxii.  19.]    The  same  combination  too  Dictionary  OF  the  Bible.   Of  ancient  liturgies 

meets  us  in  the  calendar  of  the  Armenian  churcn  mj^tvrolories    and    calendars,    some    identify 

•"^Sr^'fM^'f*^*^'^':^-^^'^!:  ^"f"^-  while    othera  dUtinguish   them;   and  hence  'it 

£L ^\!°**ol"  n^A  "5^    1?  ^^*r'  .^";    -''  »*y  P«'»»*I»  ^  most  convenient  hera  to  collect 

beptember  27  (Ludoin   Fast.    Sacn   Ei^esuu,  togitVer  the  various  notices  under  either  desig. 

Atexandrinae,  p.  5).    The  calendar  of  the  Byzan-  j^g^\Q^ 

^*^,?  *^^"LV?P^*"^  ^S"^  ^^  ^2' i^*  TT^t        It  ioay  be  remarked  at  the  outset  that  if 

ration  of  St.  Jam^  and  so  we  find  in  the  Greek  j  ^jf^  ^^  ^^  Alphaeus,  be  a  differant  per- 

metnca    Ephemendee  prefixed  by  Papebroch  to  ^^  '^^  j^^^   ^^^  Lord.^  ^^^^y^       ^j^^^f ., 

ih^  Acta  Sanctcrtm  for  May  (vol.  i.  p.  xxv.)  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ,^^  ,^^  ^^  ^^-^.^^  '„  ^  ^., 

TT  f^^^^y  ''^'•'^    ^"t*^*'  I"  TS'yT^'  history.     The  ancient  so-called    Marlyrologiuin 

In  the  martyrology  given  by  Cardinal  Sirletus,  ^^^J      •    ^    ^^^    ^f  hj,  ^^        martyrS   in 

besidesthe  wmmemoration  on  April  30   there  pe„ia    (Poil^.    xxx.    478),    and    the    Greek 

U  also  noted  on  November   15,  "NaUli.  SS.  metrical  ^/>A«nm*s,  which  we  have  cited  be- 

Baruch  et  Jacobi,  fratns  JoannU  TJeolog,     (see  j       .^^^t  that  he  was  crucified;  but  it  is  im- 
Gaij^iua,  Themurue  Tol  m.  pp.  427,  486).  ».j,j^  ^         ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^,  ^U^^  i,  ^^  ^ 

The  spring  period  is  also  recognised  in  the  ^^  to  either  of  these  sUtements.    James,  the 

Ethiopic  and  Coptic  calendars.     In  the  former,  ^ _ 

b^des  the  festival  mentioned  above,  there  are       /,^  ^  ^  noilcert'ihat  sandry  slight  vartatloe. 

also  commemorations  on  February  4  and  April  ,^^  ijado\r%  alen-Ur  of  the  I'lgrpiUn  cbareh  ocoir  in 

"— — ^-^^— — — ^^^— — ^-^  Ukmc  given  by  S  Ulen  (de  Sj/nedriu  Veierum  Ebraearum, 

k  The  statraieiit  of  Mnne  writers  (e.  g.  AukuU.  Denkw,  pp.  310  sqq. ;  ed.  AmstenUm,  16T9).    Here  one  calendar 

ilL33T)thatthls  particuUrdaj  fstbe  anniTefisryof  tbe  gives  Fel>.  11   the  other  Feb.  13;  oue  April  11,  the  oilier 

tfW»Utloo  ot  the  aslDt's  renMiim  to  GumposielU,  Is  one  April  12 :  aihI  one  ^tbe  oilier  ba»  no  entry)  bus  April  Jt 

wkwe  psouf  and  dHproof  is  equally  Impoaitlble.  for  ^.pril  30. 
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Lord's  brother,  on  the  other  hand,  tilU  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  history  of  the  Acta,  he  is  re- 
ferred to  bjr  St.  Paul  in  the  Epiftle  to  the  GaU- 
tians  in  a  way  that  snfficiently  indicates  his  im- 
portance, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
to  him  we  owe  the  so-called  Catholic  Epistle  of 
St.  James.  Ecclesiastical  tradition  also  tells 
much  conceminji;  him,  and  the  account  of  his 
martyrdom  given  by  Eusebius  {ffist.  Eccles.  ii. 
23)  from  Hegesippns  is  doubtless  substantially 
correct.  It  is  not,  howerer,  necessary  to  repeat 
here  what  has  already  been  said  in  the  Bible 
Dictionary,  to  which  reference  may  be  made. 

2.  Festival, — ^The  exact  date  of  the  rise  of  a 
special  festival  of  St.  James,  whether  as  the 
son  of  Alphaeus  or  as  tile  Lord's  brother,  is  hard 
to  fix.  Uke  those  of  most  of  the  apostles,  it  is 
comparatively  late.  Among  the  earliest  wit- 
nesses, we  may  mention  the  Martyrologium 
Jffieronymij  the  metrical  martyrology  of  Bede, 
and  the  ancient  liturgies  referred  to  below.  The 
first  of  these,  as  well  as  other  earl?  Roman 
martyrologies,  commemorates  James,  the  son  of 
Alphaeus,  on  June  22,  and  also  James,  the  Lord's 
brother,  on  March  15,  April  25,  and  December 
27.  On  the  last  of  these  there  is  associated  with 
the  '^Assumptio  S.  Joannis  Evangelistae,"  also 
the  "Ordinatio  episcopatus  S.  Jacobi  fratris 
Domini,"  a  combination  to  which  we  shall  again 
refer.  There  is  also  in  this  martyrology,  as  we 
now  have  it,  a  commemoration  of  James,  not 
further  defined,  but  obviously  the  present,  on 
May  1.  The  metrical  martyrology  of  Bede 
commemorates  St.  Philip  and  St.  James  together 
on  May  1,  the  latter,  it  will  be  seen,  defined  aa 
the  Lord's  brother, 

**  Jaoobos  Domini  ftater  pins  atque  Phlllppos 
Miriflco  Maias  veoermntnr  honore  CalentUs.** 

This  has  been  the  general  custom  throughout 
the  Western  church,  and  so  we  find  it  in  the 
Gelasian  {Patrol,  Ixxiv.  1161),  Gregorian  (coL 
101,  ed.  Menard)  and  Ambrosian  (Pamelius, 
Littwgg,  Lait,  i.  370)  liturgies.  The  reason  for 
this  combination  of  apostles,  and  for  the  choice 
of  this  particular  day  does  not  appear.  Schulting 
{BMiotheca  EcclesiaUioa  ii.  130)  simply  sUtes 
that  it  is  because  of  the  translation  of  the 
relics  of  the  two  on  that  day  in  the  Pontificate 
of  Pelagius  1.  (ob.  560  A.D.).  We  are  not  aware 
that  anything  can  be  adduced  in  support  of 
this  statement  beyond  the  remark  of  Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius  that  under  Pelagius  I.,  **  initiata 
est  basilica  Apostolorum  Philippi  et  Jacobi " 
{Vitae  Pontificwn;  Pelagius  I.  Patrol,  cxxviii. 
614),  where  we  see  the  two  names  already  asso- 
ciated. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Micrologus  that  this  festival 
was  originaily  one  of  all  the  apostles;  there 
seems,  however,  to  be  no  real  evidence  for  the 
assertion  "  ideo  etiam  invenitur  in  martyrologiis 
sive  in  Sacramentariis  festi  vitas  Sanctorum  Ja- 
cobi et  Philippi  et  omnium  Apostolorum  "  {de 
Eccl.  Ohserv.  c  55;  Patrol,  cli.  1017).  This  is 
followed,  however,  by  sundry  liturgical  writers, 
e.g,  Honorius  Augustodunensis  {Gemtna  Animae 
iii.  140 ;  Patrol,  clxxii.  681),  and  Durandus  (Rat, 
Div.  Off.  vii.  10). 

Besides  the  festival  of  May  1,  the  Ambrot»iaii 
liturgy    also    commemorates    on    Dec.   30   the 
**  ordinatio  B.  Jacobi  Al^haei  Apostoli  "  (op,  cit 
309),  resembUng  iVxe  a\t«wd.^  c\\«^  ^<>Wc^  ^l  \\v^ 
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Martyrologimn  Hiertmym»;  and  we  may 
refer  to  the  entry  in  the  Murifrroiogiifm  GtU^ 
neae  quoted  in  the  preceding  article.  The  Gii> 
lican  liturgy,  published  by  MabtUoa,  oHti 
altogether  the  festival  of  St.  Jamca,  whether 
as  son  of  Alphaeus  or  na  brother  of  tk 
Lord;  but  in  the  Mosanbic  miaaal  we  fiai 
a  commemoration  of  '^  S.  Jaoobna,  frater  D^ 
mini "  on  Dec.  29.  We  maj  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  that  the  prophetic  lectki^ 
epistle  and  gospel  there  are  respectively  WisiHi 
xviii.  20-24;  i.  Tim.  i.  IS-iL  8;  Luke  viiL2&, 
27,  John  zii.  24-26,  xUi.  16,  17,  20,  zr.  6, 11, 
13  iPatroL  Ixxzv.  104).  In  the  Mosarabic  Bn^ 
riary,  the  form  is  merelr  headed  **  in  frsio  & 
Jacobi  Apostoli "  (PatroL  IzxztL  136X  hot  there 
are  numerous  references  to  the  mar^rdom  «/ 
James,  the  Lord's  brother,  at  Jerusalem. 

The  Bysantine  calendar  distinguishes  the  tm 
of  Alphaeus  from  the  Lord's  brother,  the  fiimef 
being  commemorated  on  Oct.  9,  the  letter  «a 
Oct.  23 ;  and  so  we  find  in  the  Greek  meCricsl 
Epkanerides,  published  bj  Papebroch  in  tkt 
Acta  Sanctonm  (May,  toL  L  p.  zlviiLX— W 
Mrjf  'Idicmfios  M  orwp^  rvrdmfcrmt  aad  iMig 
AScA^tfcor  rprnfcrji  (^A4»  clirsiBi  vA^^.  h 
the  Armenian  church,  besides  the  oommeiBen* 
tion  of  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee  on  Dec  28,  there 
are  also  oommemorationa  on  Augost  31  sf 
**Thomas  and  James,  Apostles,**  and  on  Dec  S3 
of  •<  James,  Apostle"  (Neale,  JSSatiem  Ckmtk; 
introd.  pp.  801,  804).  In  the  calendars  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Ethiopic  churches  given  in  Ladolfs 
Fatti  Sacri  Eoclenae  AJexattdrinag^  we  find  that 
the  former  commemorates  James,  the  son  sf 
Alphaeus,  on  October  2,  and  Jamea,  the  Lord's 
brother,  on  October  23,  and  that  they  both 
commemorate  this  latter  on  Jalj  12.  Bewdsi 
this,  the  Coptic  calendar  has  on  Feb.  12,  aad  the 
Ethiopic  on  Feb.  4,  a  James,  an  apostle,  isC 
otherwise  specified.* 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  many  of  the  cut* 
toms  which  still  characterize  the  day  on  which 
the  Western  church  commemorates  St.  Jamet, 
have  obviously  sprung  from  lingering  hesthcs 
usages.  These  are,  as  a  rule,  connected  with  the 
idea  of  the  return  of  spring,  and  thos  ut  m 
some  seois  parallel  to  those  associated  with  the 
festivals  of  Christmas  and  St.  John  the  Baptist's 
day,  which  dwell  on  the  idea  of  the  retnraiaf 
and  retreating  sun.  [Christmas;  Jouji  tbs 
Baptist,  St.,  Fire  of.] 

Thus  the  gathering  of  flowers  aad  the  adorn- 
ing of  houses  with  them  on  May-day  moreiag 
may  fiiirly  be  connected  with  the  Roman  festival 
of  the  Fhralia  held  on  the  five  days  foUowiaf 
April  28 ;  similar  festivals  to  whidi  were  else 
held  in  other  places,  aa  the  AiUlmpkona  in 
Sicily,  etc 

A  trace  of  the  ancient  sun-worship  is  still  te 
be  found  in  one  of  the  customs  prevalent  os 
this  day  among  Celtic  peoples,  and  notably  the 
Irish  and  Highland  peasantry,  viz.,  the  lighting  of 
great  fires  in  the  open  air ;  and  thus  the  gobh 
mon  Irish  name  for  the  day,  is  La  Beal'4i»i 
(day  of  Beal's  or  Baal's  fire^  and  similarly  in 
Oaelic 


^     givi 

•    pp. 


•  It  may  be  noted  that  one  of  tlie  Ggyp^lao 
given   by  Selden   (dt  Syneiriis    Vtinrtim 

211.  21f ;  ed.  AmstenUm,  167>)  pnu  Feb.  11  Cw  t^ 
tsAi^l^UforJuljia. 
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RiDioiM  *1»  with  the  Kun*  ccntnl  idea 
uiiMd  vnaDg  tha  ucient  Oothic  utlaiu  (trt 
OIbui  HagDiu,  Hittona  d*  QtntSmt  StjMentnima- 
&UM  IT.  B,  p.  503,  fd.  Rama,  1555). 

3.  With  the  nama  of  tha  panOD  or  pwnoiu 
now  befort  u.  mare  litaratiira  it  tuwiated  than 
in  the  caw  of  tha  ■on  of  Zcbeda*.  Bwldii  tba 
OmoDinl  Epiitle  of  St.  Jamaa,  there  ara  iitill 
citant  tha  lo-called  PrvtnaiigtliiBii  JaaM,  the 
moat  mpectabla  of  the  Apocryphal  g«p«U,  and 
tha  ao.called  liturgj  of  St.  Jamaa.  It  i>  p«u- 
ble   too  that   at  on*   tima  thera  ulited  other 


'H  thoaa  whi< 


rorki  of  thii  clam,  D 

iEp.  8  ad  £nqwriMi  &  7,  Patrol  u.  503). 
Again,  In  tha  ncotda  of  a  oonncil  held  at  Roma 
In  ISl  x.D^  Buder  the  epiacopate  of  Oelaaloa,  It 
ii  ralad  "CruigeliDm  Ul.  Erangelia]  nomiDe 
Jacobi  mlnoria,  ApocrrpbDm  "  (FalroL  lii.  163, 
175,  176).  Apocryphal  letUr.  to  St.  Jamet 
tnm  3t.  Peter  aod  St.  Oement  ara  pteGied  to 
tbt  Tuiou  «ditioni  of  tha  demeatine  Homiliea 
<*e«  t.g.  Cotelariiu,  Paira  Apott.  i.  009,  ad. 
1700).  The  ApoiLJia  CbniHtidiicHU  again  (rlii. 
23),  cite  Jamea,  tha  >oli  of  AlphMoa,  aa  giriug 
Tulaa  reipectlng  confeaaor*  and  virgini ;  and  imiie 
forma  of  the  text,  bat  apparently  not  the  bait, 
(iTa  (c  uiT.)  rulea  w  to  dirine  (arrice  dalming 
tha  authority  of  Jamea,  the  Lord'i  brother. 

BaaMei  worke  already  citad,  reference  may  be 
made  to  fiinUrim,  DtniieSniiglitittii  dtr  C/uvt- 
JiatlulmJim  Sirclit,  vol.  t.  part  1.,  pp.  305  aqq. ; 
Augnati,  DtiiJuirardiginleii  ma  dtr  Giriitlichai 
Ardiaologit,  toI.  ill  pp.  237  aqq.  {R.  S.] 

JAHE8.  (1)  Biihop,  l»e>  inrHlfi  <al  A^o- 
Xrytr^i  ^-dna  S24  A.i>. ;  eommemoratad  March 
il  (CaL  Bytmi.). 

(S)  Patriarch  of  Aleundria,  fSSD  i-O. ;  com- 
neiDDrated  Oct.  8  (CbJ.  Copt.). 

(•>  Patriarch  of  Antloch;  commemorated 
Takemt  llc:OcL  8  {Cal.  Etkiop.\ 

(<)  Uartjr  of  Penia,  LD.  396;  commemo- 
rated Mot.  27  (Clii.  Ayuflf.). 

(B)  Preabyter,  martyr  In  Penis  ander  Sapoi 
with  Halicina  ^  biMiop,  and  Acepolmai  the 
Uahop(drcs  345  A.D.);  commemontad  April  22 
(Mart.  Adonia,  Utoardi). 

(9)  Of  Niaitoi,  eoafeeaor  noder  Mailmin; 
commemorated  Dec.  14  (Co/.  ArmeH.) ;  July  IS 
(Jfoi-t.  Bim.  VtU,  Adonia,  Utuardi), 

(T)  DeieoD,  martyr  snder  Deciiu  apod  I^m- 
bmltanam  nrbem  *ith  Uarianna  the  reader; 
eoromemorated  April  30  (Mori.  Rim.  Vet.,  AdouU, 
Uanardi);  May  6  {.Od.  Otrth.).         [W.  F.  G.] 


JANUABU.  [SciLL 


L,  HtBTTBC  or.] 


JANUABIUS.    (1)  [?ELa  (I).] 
(«)  [Felis  (5).] 
(3)  UfBiiifTvi ;  commemorated   with  compa- 
nion martyrs,  April  21  <CaJ.  ifyaunl.). 
<4)[Pmi(15).] 
(8)  [Peui  (16).] 

(S)  [dClLLlTl,  MABTTRa  Of.] 

(T)  Martyr  with  Pelagia  at  Nlcopoli^  ib 
t.*Mr  Armenia i  commeiDoraleii  July  II  <K<v-(. 
UaBsrdi). 


JEBUSALEU,  COUNCILS  OF     STS 

(8)|TLOBE»Ti™(l).l 

(D)  [Sirr™  (2>] 

(10)  Bithop  of  Beneventom,  martyr  at  Naple* 
with  Featna  and  Procului,  deacona,  DeaUaHoa, 
Euticui,  and  Acutua,  under  the  emperor  Dio- 
sletian ;  commemorated  Sept.  19  (ifart.  Badaa, 
[Jinardl), 

(H)  [FadbTOii  (8).] 

(U)  [FelM  (a3>] 

(IS)  Saint;  commemormted  Dh^  3  <CaL  Ar- 
«m.).  [W.  P.O.] 

JABON.     (X)  |;Hi[.ibia  (3>] 

(t)  And  Soaipater,  apMtln;  eommemoratad 
April  28  (CW.  *jw»I.).  [W.  f.  a.] 

JEREMIAH.  (I)  The  prophet ;  oommemo- 
rated  May  1  (Jforf.  Uaoardi,  Bedae,  CaL  fynml.); 
Sept.  5  (Coi:  Copt.);  Ang.  39  (Cal.  Amm.)i 
Ginbot  5  =  ApriI  30  (Cat  EOiop.).     [W.  F.  O.j 

(B)  [Pbtee  (8).] 

(3)  [EMiLumn  (4).) 

JEBU8ALEH,  CODNOILB  OF  (.Bimaa- 
lamitwta  CoBdHa).  <1)  ^D.  47,  sayi  Cave  (iRit. 
f^  i.  38);  Barouini  and  other*,  A.D.  51  :  the 
third,  in  chronological  order,  of  tha  mwtlugi 
of  tlie  Apoatlea  reoorded  in  their  Acta,  bat  the 
only  one  deferring  the  name  of  a  a^od.  Iti 
proceedinga  are  daacribed  there  (c  it.).  A  con- 
troreray  hariog  ariien  at  Antioch,  orer  which 
according  to  Eojebiaa  {Chron.  ad  I.)  Eaodlna  had 
been  appointed  blahop  ai  far  bade  aa  A.D.  43,  on 
the  necewity  of  eircumdaing  the  Gentile  oon- 
verta  and  obliging  them  to  keep  the  law  ofUoaei, 
it  waa  referred  to  the  Apoatlea  and  elden  at 
Jeruealem  for  deciiion,  S3.  Panl  and  Bamabaa 
being  aent  thither  for  that  pnrpoaa.  The  Apostlei 
ud  elden  came  together,  accordingly,  to  con- 
tider  of  It.  St.  Peter  epoka  fint,  ud  gaTe  hia 
opinion  againit  hardening  the  diadplea  with  any 
aoch  yoka.  Then  all  the  mnltitDde— in  other 
worda,  the  body  of  belieren,  or  brethren  who 
were  praaent — liitenad  to  the  reports  given  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  Uiat  had  been 
achieved  on  their  first  eipedilion  as  niissionariei 
into  Asia  Minor  by  SS.  Paul  and  Bamabaa. 
After  which  St.  Jamea,  at  blahop,  donbtleas,  of 
Jeroaalem,  deliTered  hia  "  lenteaca ;"  which  waa 
ambodied  in  the  aynodical  latter,  addieaaed  in 
the  name  of  the  Apostls  and  elders  and  brethren, 
finally,  to  the  brethren  of  theGentile*  in  Antioch, 
Syria,  and  Cilicla,  and  sent  by  two  principal  men 
of  their  own  number,  in  addition  to  S3.  Paul 
and  Barnabas.  On  reaching  Antioch,  the  bearer* 
of  thia  epistle  gathered  the  muilitude  together 
and  delivered  it,  when  its  eontenta  haTing  bean 
read  caused  great  Joy, 

(S)  Uansi's  reasons  for  dating  this  council  A.I>. 
319  seem  conclusive  (11. 171,  nD[e>  ConsUna, 
who  ruled  in  the  Wast,  threatened  hia  brother 
Conatantina  with  hoatilltiei,  if  St.  Athanaiina, 
in  wboee  bronr  the  Sardican  conncil  had  nn>- 
nonnced  two  years  before,  was  not  restored  to 
hie  aee;  and  Oragoiy,  hia  rival,  having  died  in 
the  early  part  of  thia  year,  his  return  waa  allowed. 
In  his  way  he  stopped  at  Jerusalem,  when  a  synod 
waa  held  auder  its  orthodoi  bishop,  Haiimut, 
and  a  letter  deapaiched  from  it  to  congmtolata 
the  Aleiandriaiu  on  this  act  of  grace  on  the  part 
of  tha  emperors:  which Gona.Vw»H,\is™«»*»,'iJk 
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not  live  to  see  carried  out,  as  he  was  slain  in 
Jan.  350.  And  Haximus  having  held  this  synod 
without  leave  from  his  metropolitan.  Acacias, 
bishop  of  Cftesarea,  was  ejected  by  him  in  another 
gynod  a  few  months  later,  to  be  succeeded  by 
St.  Cyril,  then  catechist,  and  a  supposed  Arian. 

(8)  A.D.  399.  A  svnod  of  bishops,  met  to  cele- 
brate the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  church 
there,  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  synodical 
epistle  from  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
condemning  some  of  the  errors  of  Origen  lately 
revived  in  his  diocese,  and  profess  their  agreement 
with  it  (Mansi,  Ui.  989->92). 

(4)  A.D.  415.  What  we  should  call  a  diocesan 
synod :  of  presbyters,  that  is,  under  their  bishop, 
John.  Orosius,  the  historian,  then  on  a  mission 
from  St.  Augustine  to  St.  Jerome,  was  present 
at  it,  and  gives  an  account  of  its  proceedings, 
^elagini  '^•ing  there,  and  accused  by  him  of 
heresy,  was  invited  to  come  in,  and  put  on  his 
defence.  Neither  what  he  said«  nor  what  Orosius 
said,  were  considered  altogether  unexceptionable 
by  the  bishop,  who  proposed  that  letters  should 
be  sent  to  Pope  Innocent  of  Rome  on  the  subject, 
and  that  all  should  abide  by  what  he  decreed 
(Mansi,  iv.  307-12). 

(6)  A.D.  518,  to  express  its  adhesion  to  the 
Constantinopolitan  synod  of  the  same  year  (see 
the  art.):  its  own  synodical  letter  being  also 
preserved  in  the  subsequent  council  under 
Mennas. 

(6)  A.D.  536,  Sept.  19 :  under  Peter,  its  pa- 
triarch, on  receipt  of  the  acts  of  the  synod  of 
Constantinople  under  Mennas,  between  four  and 
five  months  previously,  with  the  edict  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian  confirming  them,  and  a  letter 
from  Mennas  to  Peter  acquainting  him  with  their 
contents  (see  the  article  on  this  council).  The 
deacon  and  notary  present  having  recited  them, 
they  were  received  synudically  by  Peter,  and 
subscribed  to  by  forty-eight  bishops,  with  himself 
at  their  head  (Mansi,  viiL  1164-76). 

(7)  A.D.  553,  under  its  patriarch,  Eustochius, 
at  which  the  acts  of  the  5th  council  were  received 
and  confirmed. 

(8)  A.D.  634,  under  Sophronius,  on  his  eleva- 
tion as  patriarch,  to  condemn  Monothelism, 
against  which  he  had  contended  with  so  much 
ardour  as  monk  previously.  The  encyclical 
epistle  sent  by  him  on  this  occasion  to  the 
bishops  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  is  preserved 
in  the  11th  action  of  the  6th  council  where  it 
was  recited  (Mansi,  x.  649-52).  [£.  S.  Ff.] 

JESSE,  ab  Silcanii;  commemorated  Dec.  2 
{Cixl,  Greg.y,  [W.F.G.] 

JESUS.    [Joshua.] 

JESUS  CHRIST,  REPBESENTATIONS 
OF.  I.  The  symbolic  representations  of  the 
Lord  are  discussed  severally,  as  under  the  titles 
Fish,  IXBTC,  Lamb,  Vine;  see  also  SrMBOLigM. 
For  the  pictorial  types  of  the  Lord  derived  from 
the  Old  Testament,  see  Old  Testament  in 
Christian  Art  ;  for  pagan  types  used  to  repre- 
sent Him,  see  Paganism  in  Chrishan  Art. 
For  representations  on  gems,  see  Gems,  §§  xii. 
and  xiii.  p.  718;  on  the  bottoms  of  cups,  see 
Glass,  Christian,  p.  732.  See  also  Images, 
p.  813;  and  Numismatics.  Setting  aside  such 
representations  as  thene,  it  is  to  be  observed,  in 
the  Hrrtt  instauce,  tSnt  lie  is  re^iresented  in  the 
naamn  form  from  Uic  <iaY\\«aX.  x.\tn  «  ol  C\\x\a\A»A 
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art  a*  the  Good  Shepherd ;  and  this  symboUr  |A^ 
turt,  though  in  no  case  whatever  considered  ui 
portrait,  must  have  made  the  idea  of  represents* 
tions  of  His  human  form  a  very  familiar  one  at  sll 
times  in  the  Roman  and  other  Western  chnrdMi 
— and  in  earlier  centuries,  in  the  Byrantine  sUt. 
One  of  the  latest,  and  the  moat  important  peHui|M 
of  all  these,  is  the  often  described  Good  Shepherd 
of  the  chapel  of  Galla  Pladdia  at  Ravenna,  middit 
fifth  century :  and  one  of  the  earliest  ideal  por- 
traits  of  our  Lord  is  found  in  the  church  of  St 
Apollinaris,  built  a  century  later  within  the  walls 
of  that  city.  In  art  these  two  figures  mark  tiie 
transition  from  the  elder  Graeco-Roman  ideas  aod 
traditions  of  art  to  the  later  style,  properiy  called 
Byzantine.  The  leading  difference  in  feeling  aal 
principle  between  them  will  be  illustrated  in  tke 
course  of  this  article :  for  the  present  it  nar 
briefly  be  thus  stated:  that  in  the  eariifV 
illustration  of  the  Lord's  Parable  of  flimseU^ 
the  attempt  at  beauty  pred<»ninatea,  and  is  br 
from  unsuccessful;  whereas  in  the  Byzantine 
picture  of  St.  Apollinare,  though  considersbk 
beauty  of  feature  is  retained,  the  tendency  ts 
the  ascetic  or  melancholy  ideal  of  later  art, 
both  Italian  and  German,  is  unmistakably  visible. 

It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  woxds  of  St 
Augustine  (fie  TrwHate  viii.  4,  5)  put  it  apps- 
rently  beyond  question,  thnt  the  world  canaot 
possess  now,  and  did  not  possess  in  his  time,  aoj 
authentic  record  whatever  of  the  bodily  ap- 
pearance of  Jesus  Christ  the  God«Man  on  earth. 
**  Nam  et  ipsius  Dominicae  fiicias  Camis  innnme- 
rabilinm  cogitationum  diversitate  variator  et 
fingitur ;  quae  tamen  una  erat,  quaeconqne  erst* 
Two  centuries  before,  indeed,  St.  Irenaeus  (ooairs 
Haeres,  1. 25)  had  spoken,  with  indignant  abseaos 
of  comment,  of  certain  Gnoatic  repreaentatioas 
of  Christ,  both  painted  and  sculptured,  ss  it 
appears.  *'  Quasdam  quidem  [imagines]  qasa 
depictas,  quasdam  autem  et  de  reliqni  niaterii 
fabricates  habent,  dicentes  formam  Christ!  £Ktaa 
a  Pilato,  illo  in  tempore  quo  fuit  Jesus  cum 
hominibus.  Et  has  coronant,  et  proponnnt  eas 
cum  imaginibus  mundi  philosophorum,  videlicet 
cum  imagine  Pythagorae,  et  Platonis,  et  Ari- 
stotelis."  These  passages  seem  oonclnsive  to 
the  effect  that  no  real  portrait  of  our  Lord 
existed,  or  was  remembered  as  existing,  in  the 
2nd  century.  Indeed  as  Martigny  observes,  the 
controversy  (dating  from  the  2nd  century)  with 
regard  to  the  human  comeliness  of  our  Lord's 
body  visible  on  earth,  makes  it  perfectly  certain, 
were  proof  necessary,  that  no  authentic  pMtiait 
of  Uim  ever  existed.  Augustine  acknowledges 
without  blame  the  universal  tendency  of  thoa^t 
to  picture  to  itself  persons  and  events  by  imagina- 
tive effort,  instancing  St.  Paul  in  particular,  and 
taking  it  for  certain,  as  it  probably  may  be,  that 
each  of  all  the  innumerable  readers  of  the 
epistles  will  form  a  different  idea  of  his  owt 
about  the  author's  appearance,  though  none  csa 
say  whose  will  be  nearest  the  truth* 

In  his  mind  then,  and  indeed  in  our  own,  all 
ideal  or  fancy  portraits  of  our  Lord,  ao  called, 
are  merely  symbolic  of  His  humanity  ;  and  in 
this  view,  the  crucifix  itself  may  be  taken  as  a 
symbol  only  of  the  fact  of  His  death  and  the 
doctrine  of  His  sacrifice  for  man  ;  however  the 
word  sacrifice  be  defined  or  enlarged  upon :  ana 
this  may  certainlv  maka  Ka  presence  in  Christian 
,  ^\oixOcM:k  >Mi  001$-  allowable  but  deaJrable.    Wr 
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nf  djwrra  db  th«  iliffenot  relation  of  the- 
lurch  to  tb«  vt>  In  AugiutlD*'i  dayi,  when 
iriitJBD  ut  of  ■  w«ll  niirk«l  idJ  diilinctiTt 
lamrtcr  sifitiKl,  fiom  tha  lUIe  of  thingi  in  tbt 
m>  of  Tfrtalllin.  who  protuti  sgalnit  all 
malacn,  likenoKC,  or  repreHDtatiotu  what' 
■tr,  tnii,  *t  h«  wtit  mlftlit  <d  tht  prcMncc  ol 
IS  vbols  P*Dth«OD,  CDujdsn  all  imagea  oi 
ktuatt)  pncticilly  the  nnie  aa  ir]o1a.> 
Human  art,  howeyer,  waa  adopted  bj  tht 
lurch  ajong  with  hamau  thought  and  leaning, 
'e  cannot  tail  whether  Tertallian  knew  or  cared 
r  the  catacomh-paititinga  of  Rome.  Some  ol 
lem,  u  thoae  in  tb«  mot*  aDcitDt  part  of  St. 
omitilli,  wen  certainly  In  eiiitenct  before  hli 
me ;  but  he  mnii,  io  the  proience  of  the 
sthen,  to  proteat  againat  all  paintinfca 
i  the  fact  that  8L  Augnati 


ogi] 


ugly    , 


rcepU  them,    la  an    illnatratiOD    of 
Btotal  change  of  Chriatian  fMlisg  on 


The  mora  indent  oaage  of  repreaeating  the 
ird  aa  the  Qood  Shepherd  CDlminatei  ii  '' 
oaaic  of  Qalla  Pladdia'a  chapel.  A  far  h 
itiqoity  ia  claimed  for  the  no-longer  eii 
Ttrait-head  of  Chriat,  which  Boaio  repreaent^ 
urn    a    chepel    of   the    Ciiliitlne     caUi      ' 


lere  i*  >  general  Dpinion  that  it  may  hara  been 
at  early  date  aa  the  Snd  century:  and  wbat 
1  know  of  it  miy  well  induce  ua  to  beliere 
at  it  wae  the  original  of  that  ideal  of  our 
rrd'a  countenance  which  ha>  paiaad,  through 
oiunlo  da  Vinci,  into  all  Chriatian  painting. 
Td  Uodaay,  howeTer,aay)  that  the  tr«jitianal 
lad  with  which  Europe  ii  ao  & 
Jiwa  in  the  West  till  the  4th 
e  original  waa  aent  to  CousUm..^  •!>».  ui 
'Oatantine,  by  Eneebina  of  Csaaarta.  It  la 
— '—?  of  Byiantine  or  Eaatcm  origin.     """ 


erefore  ofBru 

itnry  moaaic,  found  origiDally  In  tbe  Callii- 
le,  and   now  in  the  Vatican.    See  Knasbiot'a 


.e,  be  contii 


t:  Ma  Ealisltga  H  cwuei 
.    AUKnagotaa(£e^.praC»r<U.e. 
s  or  atalvce  In  pnera]  aa  purtralta  ol 


letter  In  Labbe,  Gw:.  i.  TJ.  col.  493  aq.  This 
letter  repudiates  (cbetorloilly  bnt  with  ain- 
eerity)  any  idea  of  onr  Lord'a  real  ippsanncey 
and  from  it  and  the  paaaage  in  BitL  Ece^ 
(Tiii.  !»}  it  appears  that  Enaebina  had  not  asen 
any  historic  portrait  which  he  (or  Indeed  othera) 
belieTed  en  svideDCS  to  ba  a  genuine  llkeneaa 
[iHAOESiSm.]-    Others  of  the  aame  type  are  re- 

C'  id  on  Barcopbagl,  dating  from  that  of  Jnniua 
UB,  A.D.  a&B;  aee  Batt)[ri,  taT.  it.  iii.-iit. 
tllii.  iHt.  J  the  latter  represents  the  paintings 
in  the  catacomb  of  St.  Pontianni,  probably  re- 
newed DTsr  oldnr  picturea  in  the  timt  of  pope 
Adrian  I,  (a.O.  772-775).  Thia  caUcomb  alao 
contains  a  bltthly  omameuted  crnaa,  which  ia 
erideutlT  inleiided  to  npresent  the  penon  of  our 
Urd  [Cbob]. 

The  aissrtioa  of  the  ids*  that  our  Lord  no 
only  took  upon  Him  the  flesh  «f  mankind,  but 
tho  "fcrm  of  a  aerrant,"  or  aiaTe,  all  bodily 
uglineaa  inatead  of  beauty,  ia  derJTed  from 
meditation  on  the  prophetic  tut  (la.  IliL  2), 
"He  hath  no  farm  nor  comelinesa;"  aa  the 
natural  thought  of  Hia  beauty  fnm  the  Uss- 
Bianic  Panim  (ilr.  3),  -'Thon  art  Aiirer  than  the 
children  of  man."  The  former  Tiaw  seema  to 
haTe  been  entertained,  or  ia  nowise  dlsconnged  by 
Jnatin  Hsrtyr,  wbo  twice  naea  the  word  iailqt  of 
onr  Lord:  meaningeridently  to  repeat  the  eiprca- 
sion  of  laaiah  (_Dial.  nun  Tryph.  cc  85  and  68). 
So  Clement  of  Aleiandria  {Patd.  IlL  1)  appeals 
to  the  two  teita  to  which  we  bare  nferred  on 
the  same  aide.  Compare  Stromata,  Ii.  5,  $  22 ; 
iii.  IT,  i  103 ;  vL  17,  %  151.  TertnllUn  may  be 
anppoead  to  hare  thonght  likewise  {Adv.  Jiid,  c 
14) :  "  Ne  aspectn  qaidem  honestna ;"  (Dt  cantt 
Ckridi,  c  e)  "Adeo  nee  humanae  bDnesUlia 
corpnafnit."  He  infers  from  the  emelty  of  Jewa 
and  aoldiers  at  the  cmcifiiion,  that  ancb  insnits 
could  not  hsTs  been  offered  to  the  Lord,  had  Hia 
petsDD  possessed  any  beauty.  So  Origen  (c.  Ctli. 
ri.  75,  p.  327,  Spencer),  who,  however,  held  that 
the  Lord  could  appear  Id  whatever  form  he 
p1e*s«I  (/i.lL  p.B»f.).  A  list  Is  giren  by 
Holanns  (Bitt.  Saerarum  Imagimai,  p.  403)  by 
which  it  appear*  that  St.  Jerotne  (m  Jfott.  Ii. 
9 ;  Epitt.  65,  ad  Prvidp.  c  B\  St.  Ambrose.  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Chryaoatom  (&nt.  37  [al,  9S1  in 
Matt.  p.  32B;  and  on  Fs.  44  [451  n.  183),  and 
Theodoret,  followed  the  teit  wbldi  speaks  of 
Him  as  fairest  of  all  men,  St.  Bull  and  St.  Cyril 
of  Aleiandria  (little  to  our  surprise)  taking  the 
other  aide.  This  nnedifyii^  coBtroveny  bslonga 
to  art  rather  than  to  theology.  The  Oriental, 
or  Egyptian,  or  ascetic  view  of  the  human  body, 
would  necessarily  bare  weight  on  the  ill-tavoorsd 
■ide,  thsoiogicslly  speaking.  And  la  pimctical 
art,  the  want  of  skill,  and  also  of  modela  peasws- 
'  ig  any  degree  of  earthly  good  looks,  mutt  have 
ome  strongly  in  the  same  direction.  BeaotJ 
of  eipresaion  was  too  subtle  a  thing  for  th« 
haod*  of  the  Hoaaidsta  of  the  8th  and  Mb  oen- 
urlsa. 

Then  were  varioDs  maons  why  the  ideal  of 

bodily  beauty  should  gradually  be  lost,  np   to 

''--     12th  century.     It  ha*  often  been  remarked 

aa   the   aacetic    life   waa  man  and    more 

leverely  enforced  on  the  faithful,  and  tbe  anfier- 

ings  of    the  later  RomsD  world  bore  more  and 

sSTareCy  on    the   whole  commnnity,    the 

ir  of  the  body  of  man  was  lost  and  6n- 
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Dunlj  baatj  mtut  baTt  been  uwcuiMd  in  th 
tjt*  of  tho  Uanutic  Chorcb  oaly  vlth  th 
ignonnce  and  fiercensH  of  bsrt«riui  »ldi«n 
TKe  Chrittun  UHmblf  on  earth,  nndcr  th 
hinkd*  of  Aluic  and  Genseric,  Attiln  and  Alboin, 
wu  ntlcrlj  hopeteu  of  uj  gwid  on  earth.  The 
eulerti  end  oF  a  BjzuUne  or  RomuiewiDe 
oharch  from  the  8th  century,  begina  ncconHnglj 


rildeme 


heaven,  beyond  the  wildemeaa  of  earth,  wit 
portnit   figure   of   Chriat   aa  ita   centre. 
Lord,  whum  all  aeek  u  piteoasly,  ihall  anddenly 
come  to  Hit  temple  ;  and  the  eyea  of  diatreaaed 
congregitioDt  are  allowed  ■  Tuion  in  aymbol  of 
Hie  praaenee  breaking  in  on  the    diitreeaet 
later    daya.      One  of  the  earlieat    eiuaple* 

and  Damlantu  at  Rome.     Here  the  figure  of  o 
Lord  coming  with  clonda  and  etandicg  on  t 
Krmament,  ii  grand  and  inblime  jn  the  hlghi 
degree,  and  ia  perhaps  the  earlieit  or  greateet 
inatuce  of  very  early  date,  in  which  paseiooate 
conception,  eupportsd  br  powerful  colour,  forcei 
ilaelf,   without  any  other  ndiantaee.  Into    the 
foremoat  ranka  of  art-creation.     The  towering 
and  all  commanding  form  of  the  Lord  mnat  b 
■eemed  to  "fill  the  whole  temple;"  with 
aTraboUe  hand  of  the  Firet  Peraon  of  the  Trinity 
aWe  Uia   Head,   and   the   Holy   Don  on    '" 
right  hand.      The   myatlc  Jordan,  or  Rit' 
I>eath,  la   at   Hia    feet,  and  on  lU  other 
with  small  rock*  and  trees    to    indicate    the 
wilderueaa  of  tbia  world,  are  the  twelre  iheep 
of  His  flock,  with  the  houaes  of  Jernaalem  and 
Bethlehem  ;  He,  Uim»lf,  appearing  again  i 
centre  on  earth  ai  the  I^mb  of  the  elder  diipen- 

the  early  9th  century  decorationa  of  St.  Praasede. 
The  form  of  the  Lord  ia  tall  and  spare,  not 
without  grandeur,  but  markedly  asuetlc:  the 
aigna  of  the  other  Two  Persona  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  are  with   Him,  and   Ho   i>  lurrounded 


Him.  He 


thb  grand  addi' 

Arch  of  Triamph  before  Him,  the  I 
eldera  ere  inlaid  in  white  and  gold  m< 
united  act  of  casting  their  crowDi  befo 
appeara  below  as  the  Lamb ;  and 
aymbol  ia  repeated  >t  the  top  of  the  Arch  of 
Triumph,  laid  on  an  ornamented  altnr-Uble— aa 
the  Paschal  Lamb  that  waa  slain.  The  Offering 
of  the  Crowna  h;  the  Elders  waa  also  represented 
on  the  triamphal  arch  of  S.  Paolo  foori  le  Muta, 
and  the  author  of  an  Interesting  article  on 
PortraiU  of  Chriat  {Qvarterty  ites.  Oct.  1867) 
says  it  atill  eiista,  having  been  rescued  from  the 
flamei  U  ISSS.  There  were,  or  atilt  eiiat, 
similar  figurea,  in  the  Vatican  Basilica  of 
Si.  Peter  [.Da  Bacr.  Aedif.  liii.  ilr.)  in  St. 
C^ustantia,  (ib.  iiiii.)  St.  Andrew  In  Bar- 
Lara  (K.  X.  [.  liivi.)  St.  Aeatha  Major  in 
Ravenna  (I.  ilri.)  and  St.  Uichael  of  Rarenna 
(II.  iTii.)  be  The  greater  part  of  these  moaaict 
will  he  found  photographed  in  the  ouiqae  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  H,  Parker,  which.  In  apiu  of  all 
the  defideocies  of  the  photograjriis,  gives  an  idea 
of  the  teasellaled  work  which  does  not  eiist 
elsewhere.  To  hislorianj,  or  students  of  Chris- 
lisn  art,  their  import.inec  is.  that  by  the  prewnte 
of  the  sheep  of  Christ',  chun-li,  thcr  connect 
His  Glorified  Form  *ilh  th*  mote  nncient  cata- 
comh  repreeentalionii  at  \W  0«i4  Sbi^'A 


In  St.  Andrea  in  Barbara,  tlie  Lord  ataafaN 
tb>  Rock  of  the  Foar  Riven,  and  He  ia  Iha 
repreaented  rery  frequently  on  the  eeiiiiiiihi|i 
See  Aringhi,  to  1.  L  p.  880  (Probn.  ead  Fn*i) 
and  pp.  293,  397.  0&  that  of  Jnaina  B«a 
(Aringhi  I.  Hn  and  elaewhere,  H*  ia  atU^  akan 
a  half'Teiled  ngnn  repraacnting  tba  fii  lea^i^ 
or  donda  of  leaven  [FiBMAHBirr]. 

The  figure  described  aboTe  baa  SS.  Ctmm 
and  tWnianna  poeaeaaea  awe  «iid  ^la  diei. 
and  can  diapenae  with  regolaiitj  or  awe^ 
mm  of  featnre.  Bat  the  very  earlint  y^ 
portraits  certainly  pciieeeed  this ;  ud  It  k  aa 
instance  of  the  ebeerialtm*  of  nririt  which  Mr. 
Lecky  notlcea  in  the  Primitive  Cbor^  IbH  tkt 
rrmaaute  of  Graecn-RoniaD  ikiU  wen  deretal  le 
anch  worka  ai  fioaio'a  [rictnre  (above)  most  kit 
been;  or  the  other  mentioned  bj  BoldettifaH^ 
wiiOfu  sa/m  i  O'nufm  pp.  21  aod  64)  as  "■■ei- 
tcea  figora  del  Salvatore,  oome  qnella  dipiata  ad 
cimitero  di  Poniiano."  The  queitiea  alaaii 
on  and  Indlcatea  one  of  tboae  great  haaaa 
dirergencea  of  chaiactsr  aad  thooghl,  wkiik 
determine  the  livat  and  cODdnct  of  wheh 
generation*:  and  it  will  be  ramembered  hw 
the  Uediaeval  German  or  hard-featnnd  Ual 
waa  aet  forth  against  the  Ijonardaqae ;  lat 
altogether  without  the  countenaDC*  of  t»m 
and  Holbein.  On  this  anbject,  the  lait  chapter 
bat  one  of  vol.  iv.  of  Raskin's  Jfoibni  Pamlm, 
ia  worthy  of  grave  attention.  There  la  a* 
doubt,  further,  that  ProtsUat  antjosn  ofta 
resembles  that  of  earlier  days,  in  a  eertiiB 
anapicton  of  beauty  aa  carnal  and  idolatrous. 

The  Gnostic  images  of  our  Lord  (see  St.  In- 
naens  sypraj  are  also  worthy  of  attcntioo.  Dm 
was  aet  up  by  Uarcellina  (Aug.  dt  Matra.  viLjt 
a  follower  of  Ckrpocratta,  and  adored  aloDg  wit* 
others  of  St.  Paul,  Homer,  and  Pythagoiw;  ni 
the  eclectic  Lararium  of  Aleiander  Sevcms,  eia- 
Uinlng  the  statues  of  Christ,  of  Abraham.  Oi^ 
phens,  and  Apollonina  of  Tyana,  i*  mentioaed  b( 
Lampridiai  (/n  Aki.  Sntnan  iiii.).  Raeal 
Kochetto  (ZJifUKTs  mr  tn  t^pa  tmit.  p.  31),  a 


. ,       bich  he  thinks  may  give  aa  idea  of  the 

Epe  of  portraiture  which  waa  iu  vogae  aiMa( 
at  class  of  sectaries.  It  is  altogether  difirent, 
in  any  case,  from  that  of  the  Calliitine  and  gtbcr 
aiUcombe ;  and  for  further  contrast  with  it,  be 
gives  a  woodcut  (rcprodnred  above)  of  that 
which  he  considers,  on  Ike  R»4i\  aulboritf, 
indi'putably  the  moat  ancient  of  all  rcpr«>enli- 
Uitd.     H  is  taken  froni  a  poritail 
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M  IrniTt  !■  tke  CbrliUao  HnMnm  sf  the 
Vatlcu. 

The  ElH*ic  tfiM  which  lu^ti  on  pcnonil 
bnntr,  ii  bf  br  Uu  lUMt  commoa  on  ths 
tnrcophigi,  ud  all  tarlj  moDutuBta.  (Ariatian 
artlati  In  bet  tmm,  m  vaa  natortil,  to  hare 
iik*eal«d  their  Ideal  vith  comeliDesa  la  iMig  w 
ther  had  ■kill  to  do  u.  The  dren  (of  conne 
eieeptiog  the  Good-Shspherd  repreacDtntEDu),  ii 

onunnted  with  the  itripn  or  darl  (Ciampinl 
F<<.  JfuH.  IL  p.  SO,  i.  ISi,  ilTi.).  The  idea  of 
white  raiment  ;enetall<r  teemt  to  be  intended, 
'^      '^     gold,   dark    imperial    blue,   and   other 


fOloD 


D  the  n 


gliateniDg  raiment  of  tl 


Thei 


ia  TianiligaiatioD  will 
■oconnc  (or  uu  (uampiai  V4I.  Jion.  Ii.  tab.  i>i. 
L  tab.  liiTli.).  Oor  Lord  la  geaerallj  >hod  with 
■andali,  if  at  all.  Ths  eothuniiu  i>  given 
appuvntlj  In  AHnghi,  toI.  i.  Ii^  il.  c  i.  pp.  333, 
Sia,  and  aomething  resembling  it  i*  worn  bj  the 
Ck>od  Shepherd  (Aringhi,  to],  U.  pp.  63,  67,  75, 
79,  Jk.) 

Portraita  of  onr  Lord  an  generally  yontbfol, 
u  ajnboliilag  Hii  eternal  nature,  sren  (Aringhi, 
ToL  Ii.  p.  313)  when  He  inatTDcU  the  apaatla 
(Bottui,  oiL).  In  ths  dUpnte  with  the  docton 
Hti  ronth  ii  of  coane  inabted  on,  but  He  ii  not 
ninde  null  of  itatare,  whsreu  in  plctum  of 
the  miraclet,  aa  ha*  been  Ireqaentlf  remarked. 
Hia  G^re  greatly  eiceedi  Hie  haman  mnpanione 
iahdgbt.  ThiiisthecaHalio(AriDghi.i.pp.30T, 
813  andprunni),  where  any  dead  pnrxoiu  are  car- 
ved on  their  Comb  aa  presented  l»foTe  him,  ai  In 
■lany  '  biaomatoua '  aarcophagl  of  hnsband  and 
wife.  A  beautifal  lUnitration  of  this  tradi- 
tion at  earlvChrietlan  work  in  later  timn  will  be 
fcnnd  Id  Roakln'i  StoHa  of  Vttuct,  toI.  Hi.  f.  78, 
wbsn  this  diitinetion  ia  nasd  by  the  nitiit,  with 
tha  detail  of  the  human  Ggnrei  partly  hiding 
thamaelrei  in  the  folda  of  the  robea  of  attendant 
angela,  who  are  inferior  in  ilie  to  the  divine 
(igore,  thongh  of  anperhnman  itatnre.  The  Ijiid 

Vet.  JfoiL  I.  270,  tab.  *ll.),  probably  to  gUe  the 
Idea  of  all  thlnp  being  pnt  vnder  hia  feet.  He 
is  accompanied  by  atteiting  angeli,  or  His  form 
ia  renreivnted.  /kill  length  or  half-site,  on  a 
medallion  tapponed  by  angela,  as  in  the  diptych 
of  Rsmtwna,  and  rery  freqnently  in  the 
noeaica  of  Rome  end  Ravenna.  TheM  medallions 
■re  sometimes  called  IMAOINtS  CUPEATAR,  the 
nseof  them  being  probably  derived  from  portnlt- 
imagea  on  ibieldi  of  ancient  times.  The  or«s 
•ouMtlmee  represents  our  Lord  Ihus  bone.  This 
Meros  to  puiot  to  the  Ascension,  and  to  his  glory 
u  Lord  of  Hosts  or  of  Sabaotli.  It  is  not  our 
work  to  fbllbw  the  idea  Into  its  Tsrioni  develope- 
loents  in  the  angelic  ehoira  of  the  middle  agta, 
for  which  we  may  refer  to  Lord  Lindsay,  and 
*'        ■  *     Sr'ctvd  and  Letfendatg  ArL 


,mp]e 


drcnlar  or  oval  medallion  into  the  Qothle  qnatra- 
liiil,  coDtainiag  the  figure  of  our  lArd,  and 
ported  bv  angeli,  etill  remains  io  tlie  Col 
Hall  or  Refectory  at  Worcester,  and  is  cert 
derived  from  classic  or  Byiantine  antiquity 
Out  Lord  freqaently  bears  a  rod  or  1 
•apectally  In  repreaentatlnns  nl'  the  mlraclsa, 
apparently  as  an  emblem  of  bin  pnwer  over 
■Blnre,  or  a>  the  lender  of  His  people  in  the 
a  reference  to  Uoses.    The  roll 


or  Tolnme  very  often  appears  in  Hi*  hand,  aa 
eommitted  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  or  othet 
apoatlea,  or  when  he  instrncta  the  disciples. 
The   hll-grown  rather  than  the  youthful  type 

ippears  in  snch  eiamples,  as  in  Bottari,  cUivL 

lee  woodcut  reprodncsd  below. 

Preqnent  rapresenUtions  of  the  Second  Person 
of  the  Trinity  aa  preeaot  at  some  transaction 
narrat«l  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  aa  the  anti- 
type of  some  typical  event  or  person,  llarllgny 
-Ions  a  glass  vessel  in  Garrucd  (^VtM, 
13),  in  which  He  is  with  Daniel,  who  is 
giving  the  cakca  to  the  dragon.  A  more  certain 
and  satisfactory  eiampl*  is  in  His  appearance 
with  the  three  holy  children  in  the  furnace, 
Bottari,  iiiL  ili.  See  also  Oori  {Tia.  diptgclu 
t.  iii.  tab.  S)  where  He  atretches  the  cross  out 
over  ths  flamss.  The  repreaenUtion  of  tha 
holyThrea  appeuing  to  Abraham  (Gen.  iviii.  3), 
in  S.  Vttala  at  Ravenna  ia  well-konwn,  and 
Ciamplni's  plate  I*  now  snpplementad  or  eaper- 


■eded  by  the  photographs  of  Hr.  Parker  and 
others.     (TRISITrt 

We  may  conclude  with  the  mnemonic  lines  nf 
St.  Damasns(ainn.vL/'ntn)b>r.  Migne.  t.  iiil.col. 
37BX  of  the  aymbalic  or  other  names  and  titles 
applied  to  cur  Lord  up  to  his  days. 
"Epea,  Vis.  VHa,  Biliu,  Ballo,  Ssplentla.  Lmnen. 

Jadu.  Porta.  0<|is.  Kei.  Otmnia,  PiophHa,  aurrdos, 

Mmdu.  Zebaot  Rabbi,  Sponsiu,  KnlUtOT. 

Vlrgs.  COInmna.  Muus  Petra,  flUns  ■'Lmmannelque, 

Vlnca.  Pselor,  OvU,  Pil.  Hsilli,  VKla,  OHta. 

FoDs.  I^H.  Agnua,  Vitalna,  leo,  PropitUtor. 

Vcfimm,  Hosnot  Kete,  l^pls,  Domna,  uninLs  Chrliltii 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

11.  Besides  ths  repretenUtlons  uf  the  Ixnl 

which  strictly  belong  to  art,  there  are  others 

which    have  an   archaeolo^cal  rather  than  hd 

<l)  of  portraits  of  the  Lord  prodocnl  in  the  or- 
dinary manner ;  and  (2)  of  portraits  eC  the  Lord 
produood  miraculously.  Some  of  both  kinds  ure 
even  believed  still  to  exist. 

1  (1)  Ordinary  Xepremtatimi.  —  Ensebias 
I  (/fist  Eeci.  vii.  18)  tell*  n»  that  at  Caessren 
I  Philippi  [Pnnem]  there  eiistod  a  ig(»»v  »i\«'™* 
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representing  a  woman  Vneeling  before  a  dignified 
man,  who  stretched  ont  his  hand  benignantlj 
towards  her.  This  group  Eosebios  sajs  that  he 
had  himself  seen.  He  adds,  that  it  was  long 
unknown  whom  this  statue  represented ;  but  as 
it  was  observed  that  a  plant  of  healing  virtnes 
grew  at  its  foot,  care  was  talcen  at  last  to 
cleanse  it,  so  as  to  make  the  inscription  legible ; 
then  it  was  disco  rered  that  the  woman  cured 
of  the  issue  of  blood,  who  lived  at  Paneas, 
had  erected  the  statue  in  honour  of  the  Saviour. 
On  this  discovery  it  was  at  once  removed  into 
the  Diaconicum  or  Sacristy  of  the  church.  That 
such  a  statue  existed  seems  past  all  doubt ;  as  to 
its  original  intention,  the  opinion  of  most  modem 
archaeologists  is,  that  it  had  been  erected  in 
honour  of  Hadrian,  or  some  other  who  had  bene- 
fitted the  province,  which  was  represented  as  a 
kneehng  woman  at  the  feet  of  her  benefactor. 
Similar  representations  are  frequently  found  on 
coins,  especially  of  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Sup- 
posing some  such  expression  as  '*  amriipt,**  or 
"  ffttnipi  rod  K6irfiov  — titles  at  that  time  very 
frequently  given  to  emperors — to  have  been 
found  on  the  inscription,  while  the  name  had 
become  illegible,  the  statue  would  naturally  be 
referred  by  the  Christians  of  the  fourth  century 
to  the  true  «" Saviour  of  the  World"  (Hefele, 
Bedrage^  ii.  257).  The  emperor  Julian,  angary 
at  the  respect  paid  to  this  statue,  caused  it  to  be 
thrown  down  and  his  own  substituted.  This  is 
related  by  Soxomen  (/T.  E,  v.  21),  who  adds, 
that  the  statue  of  Julian  was  soon  afterwards 
struck  by  lightning  and  partly  destroyed,  while 
some  fragments  of  the  statue  of  Christ,  which 
the  heathens  had  dragged  about  the  street,  were 
collected  by  the  Christians  and  restored  to  the 
church.  Philostorgius  {HUL  Ecd.  vii.  3)  gives 
nearly  the  same  account,  except  that  he  save 
nothing  of  any  edict  of  Julian,  but  attributes  the 
whole  transaction  to  the  pagan  inhabitants  of 
Paneas,  and  that  he  gives  the  more  exact  detail, 
that  the  head  of  the  statue  was  preserved.  This 
however  was  again  lost  at  a  later  period.  Aste- 
rius  of  Amasea  {Ckmc.  Nic,  ll»y  Labbe,  vii.  210) 
gives  again  a  different  account,  attributing  the 
destruction  of  the  statue  to  Maximin,  who  (he 
says)  was  nevertheless  unable  to  destroy  the 
fame  of  the  miracle  related  in  the  Gospel. 

£u8ebius  also  says  {H.  E.  vii.  18)  that  he  had 
discovered  that,  besides  this  statue,  there  existed 
coloured  pictures  of  Christ  (jkhcivas  Ztk  xp**" 
fiarup  iv  Ypo^flus),  as  well  as  of  the  apostles 
Paul  and  Peter. 

In  the  time  of  the  Iconoclastic  controversy, 
pope  Gregory  II.  asserted  in  his  letter  to  the 
emperor  Leo  III.,  about  A.D.  727,  that  portraits 
of  Christ,  of  St.  James  the  Lord*s  brother,  of 
St.  Stephen,  and  of  other  martyrs,  had  been 
made  in  their  life-time  (Labbe,  vii.  12).  And  it 
was  probably  about  this  time  that  the  legend 
arose  that  St.  Luke  had  painted  portraits  of 
Chri«t,  of  His  Mother,  and  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul.  This  story  is  found  in  Simeon  Meta- 
phrastes,  in  the  Menologiuro  of  the  emperor 
Basil,  and  in  the  history  of  Nicephorus  Callisti 
(ii.  43).  At  a  yet  earlier  date  (about  a.d.  518) 
Theodorus  Lector  (fragment  in  Vnlesius,  p.  551, 
ed.  Mentx)  spoke  of  a  portniit  of  St.  Mary 
painted  by  St.  Luke,  which  was  sent  by  Eudocia 
to  Pulcheria,  but  sa\d  uothiu^  of  any  picture 
•f  Christ.    Such  poTtrxvUa  ol  vWN\x^\u  vct^  nKvd^ 


even  still  to  be  in  existence ;  one  is  shown,  ftr 
instance,  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  HaggiHc 
at  Rome. 

Nicodemus  is  sometimes  deacribad  as  a  wted- 
carver,  and  an  image  of  Christ  of  oedar-«<Md 
from  his  hand  is  said  by  Aringhi  (^Roma  StUpr. 
lib.  iv.  c  47)  to  have  existed  at  Lncca.  Soot 
have  ventured  to  identify  this  with  a  woodcr- 
working  image  at  Berytus,  mentioned  in  tbc 
pseudo-Athanasisn  document  read  before  tiie 
se(K>nd  council  of  Nicaea,  ▲.D.  786  (I.abbe  rit 
217).  Leo  Diaconus,  in  the  tenth  century,  up 
that  his  contemporary,  the  Byaantine  empero 
Nicephorus,  placed  this  statue  in  the  churdi  </ 
the  Saviour  at  Constantinople ;  but  netthet  m 
nor  the  pseudo-Athanasius  say«  anything  of  \ti 
having  been  the  work  of  Nicodemna.  The  legeai 
attached  to  the  image  of  Lncca  ia  of  coant 
destitute  of  every  shadow  of  probability. 

Among  the  likenesses  of  the  Lord  rsperted 
once  to  have  existed,  we  must  reckon  one  ssid  ta 
have  been  the  work  of  the  Virgin  hendf; 
described  in  Adamnan's  account  of  Arcalfs 
visit  to  the  holy  places  in  the  seventh  ceatary 
(De  Loci8  Sanctis,  i.  10;  in  Mabillon's  Acta  SS. 
Ben,  saec  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  460).  Among  the  wea- 
ders  of  Jerusalem  he  mentions  a  nApkin,  parti? 
red  and  partly  green,  said  to  have  been  worea 
by  the  Virgin  Mary  herself^  containing  pktuni 
of  the  twelve  apostles  and  of  tha  Lord  iumseUl 

(2)  lmaij€9  not  made  uitk  Aondi. — ^Another 
class  of  portraits  of  Christ  are  the  HKim, 
Ax'ff'orolifrM,  images  of  miracalona  or^a,  «t 
which  the  most  fiunons  an  (a)  the  Abgira 
portrait,  (6)  the  Veronica. 

(a)  The  story  of  a  correspondenoa  between  the 
Lord  and  Abgarus  of  fidessa  ia  found  as  earir  ss 
the  time  of  £usebius  (£r.  £1  L  13).  Evagrin, 
in  the  sixth  century*  (^.  £,  ir.  27)  speaks  ahs 
of  a  divinely-fashioned  likeness  («2k^  #t^rt»- 
«rror)  which  Christ  sent  to  Abgaros  on  his  de- 
siring to  see  him,  and  which  saved  fidessa  wIks 
it  was  besieged  by  Chosroes  in  the  year  540i 

This  story  is  alluded  to  by  Gregory  IL  ia 
his  letter  to  Leo  before  referred  to,  when  the 
famous  picture  had  already  become  an  object  of 
pilgrimage.  **  Send  ^ — ^he  adjures  the  iconoclssHc 
emperor — *^  to  that  image  not  made  with  haadi, 
and  see ;  to  it  flock  all  the  peoples  of  the  East, 
and  pray ;  and  many  such  there  are  made  vitk 
hands."  His  contemporary,  John  of  Damascw 
{De  Fide  (hrthod.  iv.  16)  gives  more  detaU.  A 
story  was  current,  he  says,  that  Abgarus,  kia{ 
of  Edessa,  sent  a  painter  to  take  a  portrait  i 
the  Lord ;  and  that  when  he  was  unable  to  pei^ 
form  his  task  in  consequence  of  the  brightnevef 
His  countenance,  the  Lord  himself  pat  his  oattr 
garment  (^rtor)  to  His  own  fisoe  ud  impri— i 
upon  it  a  perfect  likeness  (Aveurivisr^)  ef  B« 
countenance,  which  He  sent  to  Abgaroa.  Lss 
Diaconus  {Hi^,  iv.  10,  in  Niebuhr's  SeriftL 
Byzant.  xi.  70)  adds  to  this  a  wonderful  story  «f 
a  tile  having  received  the  impression  from  tkii 
robe.  The  tile  is  also  alluded  to  by  Zoaan* 
(^Annal.  xvi.  25).  The  image  on  the  cloth  was 
brought  to  Constantinople  in  the  reign  of  Goa- 
stantine  Porphyrogennetes,  A.D.  944 ;  its  traaiU- 
tion  is  celebrated  by  the  Bysantinc  church  m 
August   16,  which  is  a  great  feativaL    What 


•  Hefele  states  that  this  is 
\  «u\V(x  ^MtVi  %t«K«  of  Choreas. 
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bseame  of  ike  picture  wheL  tha*.  citf  waz  taken 
by  the  Tnrks  is  not  recorded,  bat  plctores  claim- 
ing to  be  this  miracaloos  portrait  are  fonnd  in 
Italj.  The  Genoese  Uj  claim  to  the  poesession 
of  it,  and  say  that  it  was  brought  to  their  city 
by  Leonardo  de  Montalto,  who  presented  it  to 
the  Armenian  church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  where 
it  is  still  exhibited  once  a  year.  St.  Sylvester's 
at  Bome  also  claims  to  possess  the  original 
Abgarus-picture.  This  is  (according  to  Hefele) 
of  the  Byzantine  type,  and  represents  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  Lord  in  the  bloom  of  youthfHil 
power  and  beauty,  with  high  and  open  forehead, 
clear  eyes,  long  and  straight  nose,  parted  hair, 
and  a  thick,  auburn,  bifurcated  beard.  Dr, 
Glilekselig  contends  that  the  Edessa  portrait 
furnished  the  type  for  the  pictures  of  Christ  in 
mosaics  from  the  fourth  century  onward ;  before 
that  time  (he  belieTes)  no  attempt  at  portraiture 
of  tne  Lord  was  made,  the  early  representations 
in  the  catacombs  being  mere  symbols  or  adapta- 
tions of  pagan  types. 

(6)  The  opposite  of  the  calm  and  beautiful 
iace  represented  in  the  Abgarus-portrait  is  the 
-'Veronica'*  picture  of  the  suifering  Saviour 
crowned  with  thorns.  The  legend  attached  to 
this  picture  is,  that  as  the  Lord  was  bending 
under  the  cross  on  his  way  to  Golgotha,  a  pious 
woman,  Veronica,  offered  Him  her  veil,  or  a 
napkin,  to  dry  the  sweat  on  His  &ce ;  an  image 
of  the  face  remained  miraculously  impressed  on 
the  cloth.  In  the  Martyrohgy  of  Usuard,  for 
instance,  (ed.  Greven.)  we  have  under  March  25, 
^  Veronicae  sanctae  matronae  cui  Dominus 
imaginem  faciei  suae  sudario  impressam  reliquit." 
Gervase  of  Tilbury  (^Otia  Imperialia,  c.  25,  in 
Leibnitz's  Scriptt,  Brunt,  i.  968),  who  wrote  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  speaking  of  the  ^  figura 
Domini  quae  Veronica  dicitur,"  informs  us  that 
some  say  that  it  was  brought  to  Rome  by  an 
unknown  person,  Veronica ;  but  the  account 
given  by  tne  most  ancient  writers  is  (he  pro- 
ceeds) that  the  woman  who  broueht  it  was 
Martha,  the  sister  of  Lazarus.  From  the  tradition 
of  the  elders  we  learn  that  she  had  a  likeness  of 
the  Lord's  countenance  painted  on  panel,  which 
Volnsianus,  a  fHend  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  who  was 
sent  by  the  emperor  to  Jerusalem  to  report  on 
the  deeds  and  miracles  of  Christ,  caused  to  be 
taken  away  from  her,  that  by  means  of  it  Tibe- 
rius might  be  healed  of  his  disease.  Martha, 
however,  it  is  said,  followed  the  **  countenance  of 
her  guest,"  came  to  Rome,  and  at  the  very  first 
sight  healed  Tiberius.  Whence  it  came  to  pass 
(continues  the  Teracioas  chronicler)  that  Chris- 
tianity was  known  in  Rome  before  the  arrival  of 
the  apostles,  and  that  Tiberius,  instead  of  the 
mildest  of  sheep,  became  the  fiercest  of  wolves, 
raging  against  the  Senate  because  they  refused  to 
recognise  Christ  according  to  his  wish— certainly 
a  remarkable  way  of  accounting  for  the  aberra- 
tions of  Tiberius's  later  years. 

The  Veronica-portrait  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  to  Rome  as  early  as  the  year  700 ;  in 
the  year  1011  an  altar  was  dedicated  in  its 
honour,  and  even  to  this  day  it  is  one  of  the 
relics  exhibited  in  St.  Peter's,  though  only  on 
extraordinary  occasions.  It  was  exhibited  on  the 
8th  December,  1854,  when  Rome  was  crowded 
with  bishops  assembled  to  be  present  at  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception.   On  that  occasion  it  was  seen  by  M. 


Barbier  de  Montault,  who  describes  it  m  fol- 
lows {QuarUrly  Rev,  No.  246,  p.  491)  :— 

''The  Holy  Face  is  enclosed  in  a  frame  of 
silver,  partially  gilt,  and  square,  of  a  severe 
character,  and  little  adorned.  The  simplicity  of 
the  bordering  gives  prominence  to  the  interior  of 
the  picture,  which  is  protected  by  a  thin  plate 
of  crystal.  Unfortunately,  by  one  of  those  cus- 
toms so  common  in  Italy,  a  sheet  of  metal  covers 
the  field,  and  only  leaves  apparent  the  figure 
indicating  its  outline.  By  this  outline  one  is  led 
to  conjecture  flowing  hair  reaching  to  the 
shoulders,  and  a  short  beard,  bifurcated  and 
small.  The  other  features  are  so  vaguely  indi- 
cated, or  so  completely  effaced,  that  it  requires 
the  liveliest  imagination  in  the  world  to  perceive 
traces  of  eyes  or  nose.  In  short,  one  does  not 
see  the  material  of  the  substance  because  of  the 
useless  intervention  of  a  metal  plate,  and  the 
place  of  the  impression  exhibits  only  a  blackish 
surface,  not  giving  any  evidence  of  human 
features." 

For  many  years  the  explanation  of  the  name 
Veronica  given  by  Mabillon  and  Papebroch  was 
generally  adopted;  that  "Veronica  is  simply 
an  anagram  of  '*  vera  icon,"  a  true  image.  Me- 
diaeval writers  do  in  fiu:t  use  the  word  Veronica 
rather  to  designate  the  picture  itself  than  as  the 
name  of  a  woman.  Thus  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  as 
we  have  seen,  speaks  of  "figura  Domini  quae 
veronica  dicitur;"  and  he  afterwards  uses  the 
expression,  "Est  ergo  veronica  piotura  Domini 
vera."  But  more  recently  W.  Grimm  hss 
maintained  a  different  view.  He  notices  the 
fact,  that  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  who 
was  healed,  is  said  in  the  gospel  of  Nicodemus 
(c  7X  probably  of  the  fifth  century,  and  bv 
John  Malalas,  a  Byzantine  historian  of  the  sixth 
(JSisi.  Chron,,  p.  305,  ed.  Oxon.  1691),  to  have 
been  named  Berenice  (Bfporficif) ;  and  supposes 
that  the  legend  of  the  veil  or  napkin  in  qnestion 
arose  from  some  confusion  of  the  Paneas  statue 
with  the  Abgarus-portrait ;  the  Veronica-legend 
is,  he  believes,  no  more  than  a  Latin  rival-story 
or  metamorphosis  of  the  Greek  Abgarus-legend, 
with  the  Veronica  introduced  from  another 
source.  M.  Maury  {Croyancei  et  Legendft) 
connects  the  name  Bsporfni  with  the  Gnostic 
feminine  symbol  i^  Tlpoipucos,  but  this  conjecture 
seems  rather  ingenious  than  sound. 

(3)  In  the  eighth  century  the  iconoclastic 
party,  seeing  the  great  variety  of  pictures  of 
Christ,  very  naturally  asked  which  they  were  to 
consider  the  true  portrait ;  were  they  to  adopt 
the  Roman  type,  or  the  Indian,  or  the'  Greek,  or 
the  Egyptian?  To  this  Photius  (Epiat,  64)  replies, 
that  the  difference  between  these  representations 
is  much  the  same  as  the  difference  between  the 
gospels  circulating  in  the  several  countries, 
which  are  written  in  one  character  by  the 
Romans,  in  another  by  the  Indians,  in  another 
by  the  Hebrews,  in  another  by  the  Ethiopians, 
and  which  differ,  not  only  in  the  forms  of  letters, 
but  in  the  pronunciation  and  significance  of  the 
words.  If  Photius's  illustration  is  to  be  taken 
exactly,  it  seems  to  imply  that  all  the  pictures 
of  which  he  knew  anything  represented  the  same 
face,  and  were  only  made  to  differ  by  the  pecu- 
liarities, whether  individual  or  national,  of  the 
painter;  and  it  is  probable  enough  that  the 
Byziintine  type  was  so  far  determined  in  his 
time,    that    all    tK%    '^xvXAact*^  '^VvSck.  \ifc,  "^a^ 
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ucn  might  h»T*  pa«ed  for  cople*.  ot  viiriooi     Temsment  ma 
degree,  of  merit,  of  one  original.  -...k...  .1..  u. 

(4)  The  deuriptioDg  of  tbe  Lord  glnn  hj  Joho 
ofDammciu  in  Ihe  eighth  centnrj,  sod  by  the 
■oppoaed  Pnbliiu  Untului  it  a  liter  uriod,  no 
donbt  h«d  ooMider«hU  infliums  on  the  repre- 
•anUtiaiu  of  Chriil.  Tbe  former  {EpM.  ad 
Thtoph.  c.  3),  referring  to  the  testimony  of  .till 
sBrlisT  writer.,  dewribes  the  Lord  u  hiTlng 
been  somtwhit  bent  even  in  yonth,  with  meetiag 
tyebrom,  bantiful  eye.,  large  nose,  curling 
nair,  dark  benrd  and  tint  the  colour  of  wheat, 
like  Uia  mother.  The  Utter  i>  luppoied  to 
oe  written  to  the  SeODle  of  Ratae  bj  one  Pnblioi 
Lentalu^^  a  friend  of  PoDtiiu  Pilate.  The  agf>  of 
thil  document  1>  unknown  (lee  Qabler,  tk 
sMerrlf  Epitlolat  PiA.  Lenluli  ad  Senamm; 
Jena,  1819),  hut  it  doei  not  Hieni  to  be  quoted  iu 

Antelm  of  Cimtarbor;'  (>  U09).  Another  de- 
ecriplion  of  the  Lord",  peraon  ii  giren  by  Nice- 
a  Callisli  {H.  A',  j.  40),  hut  thit,  a.  it  ii  of 


tbe  fon. 


ntury  ■ 


'  Buthnritlea,  may  be  piased  OTer. 

Literatim. — fisidei  tbote  portion,  of  work. 
on  Chri.tian  Art  which  relate  la  repreKiiUtloBa 
of  the  Lord,  u  HolaDOi,  De  tacria  Picturlt  et 
Imagmttmt ;  Alt,  iteiligenbildir ;  Uilnter,  Snn- 
bibler  iimd  SuntnortieUuiigeii ;  Piper,  JfjitAo- 
legit  tnd  SsmMik  lier  ChrMI.  Kuiut ;  t.  Weuen- 
berg.  Die  CVvUcAm  Biibr ;  1.  Q.  HUller, 
BiidiicKt  DartUlhmgrR  in  Sanciuariuin  der  Chr. 
KirclUn  wm  t.-tW.  Jakrhdt }  Lord  Lindiay, 
Skdcka  of  ChriMan  Art;  St.  John  Tyrwhitt, 
Art  Teadung  of  Ue  Prinu'ttM  Ch^rth ;  we  may 
mentioa  the  following  iptcinl  work.: — 

1.  IM  Stprttntationi  oflht  Lord  in  gmiral. 
P.  E.  Jablouky,  Diitertalio  it  Origi»»  IntagiHWn 
rhritti  m  Eocleiii,  in  O/wni,  iii.  3TT  B.  ed.  te 
Water;  J.  Re  like.  SnrcifoM.  Hisi.dt  ImagirAia 
Jem  Chriiti;  L.  Oliickniig,  OiriitiaaKkijogie ; 
Peignot,  HOAercliat  t>tr  la  Peramiu  de  JAih- 
Clinet  i  PmmoI,  Sfi^liCTdtei  fdifianta  et  curieuKM 
nria  PernmiudtN.S.J^mCAritl;  Un.Jameiion 
and  Lady  £utUke,  The  Bitlory  of  our  Lord  at 
ei.mplifed  in   Workt  cf  Art:  T.  Heaphj,  Exa- 


our  Bleued  Lord,  in  Art  Journal, 
Til. (1861);  Hefele,  CKri»tuAilder,\.-a Beilrige tur 
Kirchtngmck.  AnMoi.  a.  a.  >.  (Tilblngen,  ISM); 
Martigny,  Did.  det  Autiq.  Chrtt.  a.  v.  'Jaus 
Christ  ;■  [B»ring-Oonld],  Porlraiit  ^  Chritt,  in 
Qairterly  ««*»,  No.  340  (Oct.  1867),  p.  490  ff. 

2.  Onthelmaganotmadevithkmdi.  OretMr, 
Syntagma  de  Imagg.  non  manu  factie,  etc,  iu 
Opera,  toL  it.,  Ratiriwo,  1734  ff.;  Bau»bre, 
Det   Imagct  de  Main  Dnine,  In  BiMiotli.  Oer- 

Urepruug  der  Chrietuebiider, 

3.  On  thePaneat-Slalue.  IU.  Wnmri  Diu/rll. 
ir.  de  Monuaiento  FaiKodenei,  Bremen,  1726; 
al»  in  hi.  Salhge  Diuertt.,  pt.  2,  p.  314.    [C] 

JEWS  AS  BEPRE8BNTED  ON  CHBIS- 
TIAM  H0NUHENT8,  The  Jewt  ol'  our 
Lord",  time  appear  in  rariuuj  JBulplure.  of 
Hi.  life  and  workt  (Bottarl,  tsT.  Iiiir.  a 
paaimt  Millin,  Uidi  de  (a  France,  \A.  liiT. 
et  p'iuvn).  They  are  gcDerillT  diatingnished, 
«|)ecially  in  all  lubject.  conuKled  with  the 
WilJernes,  by  wearing  a  flat  rap  or  berelta, 
«  la  tlie  abo»e  plat*,  from  Hii-cophngl.    The  Old 
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OricMM,  A.D.  53H  (c  13)  rtTOKDitM  Clinitiia 
Mrrllir!!),  bat  dccnwa  that  if  t,  OuiMina  ilin 
Ukei  MDctaarj  bFcsiiw  hi>  .lewiih  mutar 
inurfeici  with  hit  religion,  thcilard  it  not  to  b« 
•i]iT«ndtr«d,  bat  rsdHinfd  at  ■  fair  TalnalioD. 
Tltii  decrM  wu  nptatod  niid  enlarged  by  >nbH- 

OUDdli  (4  CW.  Aarel.  c  30,31  ;  1  Cimc. 

n.  c  15).  Id  Spaia  the  4t)i  conacil  of 
Toledo,  A.D.  ti33  (c.  6«)  iaDuCloiwd  Cbe  rofal 
decree  whicb  declared  It  altogether  nnlawful  for 
a,  Jew  to  hold  a  Chriitian  in  bondage,  bnt  the 
Attin  of  gain  wai  too  itrong  for  both  chnrch 
and  rtate,  for  a  little  later  the  lOIh    council, 


3S 


>.  656,  c 


CbriiUan 


nplaini  that 


aptiw 


1  the 


"■ST  - 


M*  the  Je«>  in  Spain 
portion  of  th«  nuai«i 
beld  In  ToitHlo  in  the  7th  centnrr.  Under  the 
Riga  of  Recared,  the  tint  Oothic  king,  and 
•gain  uoder  Sleebot,  the  Jews  had  been  gabject*! 
to  fierce  perKcatloa.  The  4th  couacil  of  Tnledo, 
A.D.  633,  oTor  which  Iiidore  of  Seiille  preafdod, 
gare  thEin  inme  relief,  bat  tbii  lealency  waa 
inrtial  nod  ihortliTed.     In  the  57th    cam 
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JOB,  the  patriarch ;   commenMratiid    Ha*  • 
(Cil.  Burnt.');  Sept.  b  iCoL  Antunt.);  Uajr  IG 

{M.irt.  Hon.  Va„  Adonu,  Uoutrdi).  [W.  V.  0.] 
J0CUNDIANU8,  tnartjrr  In  AlHei;  com- 

memoratAl   Julr  4   {Mart.   Ktm,   Vet.,  AJoni^ 

tr.nnrdi).  [W.  F.  0.] 

JOEL,  the  prophrt ;  comnMinonited  Teliemt 

'M  =  Ocl.  l8(Cu/.  A'Mwp.);  Oct.  19  (CW.5y. 
"l;  Not.   IB  (Cil.   Copt.);  Jnly   13  {Mart. 

Sam.  Vet.,  Adonia,  UinanJI).  [W.  S.  0.] 

JOHN   THE   BAPTIST,  ST.,   famYJM 

1.  Iliitorii  of  FtttivaU.    (a.)  Nativity  of  Bap- 
titt.—Tbt  Fealitil  of  St.  John  the  fiaptiit  etanda 
tiaarliabla   contrait    with    thoae    of    other 
i   commemoratad   b^   the  chnrch,  in   that 

I  birth  into  the  better  life,  whemi  hen  It 

aetiul  birthday ;  a  circamatance  onlj  elie- 

>  commemorated  in  the  ciM  of  onr  bleued 

Lord  Himself,  that  of  the  Virgin  M.rj  on  Sep- 


[l  it  1 


loJew  il 


b*  GoriTerted  by 
contain  more  atringent  regnlationi ;  children  of 
Jewi,  who  hare  been  haptiKd,  are  to  be  leparaled 
from  their  parenb  and  placed  in  muoaeteitei  or 
in  God-fearing  lamilin  (c  60):  tbs  teettmonj  of 
Jawi  ia  to  be  rejected  (c  64),  became  thou  oho 
an  nafuithful  to  God  cannot  Im  faithful  to  man; 
and  (c.  65),  thej  are  to  be  eiduded  from  all 


■  Ut< 


all  tj 


toleration  has  diiappeared,  owing  perhape  to  the 
■baeoee  of  Isidore,  who  had  died  In  tbe  Interral. 
■Bd  the  d'il  law  which  boniebed  Jew>  from  the 
kingdom,  waa  ratified  by  the  church  (6  Cone 
TbM.  c  3;  g   Ojik.    T-iet.  c  12).      The  12th 

ftom  the  king  to  extirpate  the  peat  of  the  Jeva, 
proeeribed  (c  9)  in  detail  each  diitinctive  Jewiih 

tractlee.  Shortly  afterwarde  the  Saracenic 
iTaaion  (wept  orer  the  Peiiluala,  and  the  Jewa 
anjojed  more  peace.  In  Vnnce  there  it  no 
notice  of  the  Jem  euUer  than  the  6th  oeDtarr. 
The  3ni  ooaucil  of  Orieani,  A.i>.  &38,  containi  an 
ordinance  (c  30),  forbidding  Jeva  to  appear  in 
the  ttreeta  or  hold  any  Intercourae  with 
Chruriani  ht  fonr  daya,  rrom  Maondy  Thora- 
day  till  Eaater  Monday  (1  CoiK.  Matixon.  c.  14). 
The  Doaadl  of  Narbonne,  a.D.  589  (c  9)  forbade 
Jewi  ta  held  religiooi  ierrlcee  at  the  bnrial  of 
their  dead,  under  a  line  of  rii  ouncai  of  gold, 
k  mm  which  Indicntei  their  wealth  at  that  data. 
By  the  5th  ooundl  of  Purii,  a.D.  615  (c  15)  no 
Jew  waa  to  hulrt  any  pnblic  office  which  made 
Chtiatlau  lobardlnate  to  him,  except  on  con- 
dition  of  being  baptlted  with  hi>  whole  family 
(Cmc.  Bemau.  c  H ;  Omc  OAd.  c  9>  Later, 
onder  Charlemagne.  Jewi  were  not  only  tolerated 
bnt  treated  with  coniideration.  [O.  U.] 

JOACHIU,  "  A'ni  Chrirti ;"  cammeaoratwl 
Miaimb  T  =  Aprll  2  {CaL  ArmtH.);  with  Anna, 
Aug.  37  (Col.  Armai.),  and  Sept.  9  {Cal.  Bytmt.). 
[W,  r.  Q.] 
JOANIfA.    wife   of  Chuia;    commemoralad 
May  24  (  i/o,  (.  Adoni-s  iT>nardi)  .       [W.  t.  O.] 

JOANNICIUS.  the  Great.  I<ru>t  mHkp,  i..a. 
TU  :  comnemorattd  Not.  4  (Col.  Bi^iamt.). 

[W.  f.  Q?^ 


we  find  Si 


r  date; 


«ying  (S.^™.  2t  . 
ii«  du«  oetalei  celehrat 
Johannii]  et  Cbriiti." 
n>  leaaon  to  be  found  for 
of  things  from  the  cloee 
between  the  birth  of  the 
r  the  SsTiour.  Thii  reaaon 
i>  plainly  dwelt  on  in  many  andent  liturgiea, 
-iDd  the  I'reface  in  the  Et«t  maaa  for  the  fnlival 
0  the  Leunine  Sacnraentary  maj  ipecially  be 
noted. 

What  claimi  June  !4,  the  day  on  which  thia 
itiTity  ii  celebrated,  baa  to  be  coniidered  the 


.y  of  SI 


Johu, 


poaiibla  to  lay  defiultely.  We  know  from  Luke 
L  2e,  that  the  Baptlit  wai  ill  monthi  older  than 
onr  Lorrl,  and  therefore  the  difficnlty  ruolve* 
itaelf  Into  the  oiore  important  matter  aa  to  the 
correctneu  of  the  riew  which  plncei  Cbriitmaa 
December  25,  a  qneetlon  which  will  bi  (buDd 
diicnaMd  etiewhere*  [Cit&isniaal 

Attention  hae  there  been  culled  to  the  coinci- 
dence of  Cbriitmai  Day  with  the  period  of  the 
winter  Htlitice,  and  the  pouible  reuoni  under- 
lying that  coioddence.  The  feetiral  of  the  Natl- 
Tllf  of  St.  John  will  cooHquently  colndde  with 
the  period  of  tbe  lummer  loliDce,  which,  like  the 
winter  •olitice,  wai  a  time  ipedally  otnerred  in 
many  of  the  older  heathen  rellgioni.  From  tbie 
eource  many  tnpentitioni  heathen  obaervancea 
in  connection  with  thii  Jay  puaed  into  early 
Chriitlanity.  One  of  theae,  the  eo-called  Fire  of 
St.  John  the  Baptiit,  will  be  found  toncbed  npoi 
in  the  following  article  :  another  ia  reprehended 

by  Auguitine,   "Nntall  Johannii de  wl- 

lemnitatB  lupenlitioia  pagana  L'hriitlani  ad  mare 

Teoiebant  et  ibi  ee   haptiiabsnt Adjuro 

per  ipnum,  qnl  liodie  n«tu>  eit,  nemo  fadat" 
{Stm.  196  m  Nat.  Don.  Tol.  t.  1310).' 

A  curloui  myatical  idea  waa  early  anggiated 
by  the  times  on  which  the  two  birthdaya  wen 

•  It  ia  ma  that  In  llie  preeoit  ch»rcb  yHr,  tHKlnnhw 
with  AdTHil,  ibe  esilTal  ot  ibe  N.ilitij  nftbe  Bipllil 
aatna  u/oUm  by  di  mBlba  that  of  ov  'drd  \  Ixit  ot 
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kept,  in  connection  with  the  Baptist's  own  words 
(John  iii.  30),  **  He  must  increase,  but  I  must 
decrease,"  so  that  from  our  Lord's  nativity  the 
days  began  to  lengthen,  and  from  St.  John's  to 
shoilen.  This  idea  is  found  dwelt  upon  in 
Augustine  ^Serm.  287,  §  4,  vol.  v.  1692.  See  also 
a  sermon  formerly  attributed  to  Augustine  [Serm. 
197  in  J^pend,  §  2,  ib.  2856],  but  now  referred 
to  Caesarius  of  Aries :)  and  Maximus  Taurinensis 
{8emu  4  in  Append,,  Patrol,  lix.  850) ;  and  the 
presence  of  numerous  homilies  for  the  festival  of 
the  Baptist  among  the  writings  of  this  father 
show  at  how  early  a  date  it  was  commemorated. 
A  remark  of  his  may  further  be  added,  that  it 
was  kept  "  majorum  traditione  "  {Serm,  292,  §  1, 
vol.  V.  1*717).  Consequently  with  all  allowances 
for  a  rhetorical  way  of  speaking,  this  will  carry 
back  the  festival  at  any  rate  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  centuiy.  We  find  it  also  mentioned 
m  the  ancient  Kalendarium  Carthagmensej  where 
the  notice  is  "^  viii.  Kalend.  Jul.  Sancti  Joannis 
Baptistac"  (Patrol,  xiii.  1221)  <>.  It  is  wanting, 
however,  in  the  calendar  of  Bucherius,  which  is 
generally  referred  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
ceutury,  and  in  the  list  of  festivals  in  the  ApO' 
stolic  Constitutions  (viii.  33).  These,  however, 
are  mere  passing  exceptions,  for  its  otherwise 
universal  presence  in  ancient  liturgies,  martyr- 
ologies,  and  calendars,  and  the  numerous  homilies 
for  it  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  (Augustine, 
Maximus  Taurinensis,  etc.)  are  evidence  of  the 
wide-spread  observance  and  early  date  of  the  fes- 
tival. The  council  of  Agde  (506  a.d.)  in  ruling 
concerning  private  chapels,  includes  the  Nativity 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  among  the  most  important 
festivals  on  which  a  man  was  not  to  forsake  his 
proper  church,  the  only  others  specified  being 
Easter,  Christmas,  Epiphany,  the  Ascension,  and 
Whitsunday  {Cone.  Agaihensey  can.  21;  Labbe, 
iv.  1386> 

It  may  next  be  remarked  that,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  interdependence  of  the 
dates  of  the  nativities  of  our  Lord  and  of  the 
Baptist,  the  East  agrees  almost  unanimously 
with  the  West  as  to  the  particular  day  on  which 
the  latter  is  to  be  commemorated.  See  e.g.  be- 
sides the  regular  Byzantine  calendar,  the  notice 
in  the  Greek  metrical  Ephemerides,  published 
by  Papebroch  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (May,  vol.  i. 
p.  xxxii.),  Tlp69pofioy  iifupl  rtrdpTj^  tli^i  yti' 
paro  ixiirrip ;  the  curious  design  in  the  Moscow 
pictorial  calendar  {ibid.) ;  and  the  calendars  of 
the  Egyptian  and  Ethiopic  churches  published 
by  Ludolf  {Fasti  Sacri  Eoclesiae  Aiexandrinafy 
p.  32).  So  far  as  we  have  observed,  the  Armo- 
nian  church,  the  only  church  that  does  not  cele- 
brate Christmas  on  December  25,  is  also  the  only 
one  that  does  not  commemorate  the  Nativity  of 
the  Baptist  on  June  24,  keeping  it  on  Jan.  14 
(Neale,  Eastern  Churchy  Introd.  p.  797).^ 

We  may  add  a  few  words  here  as  to  the  vigil  and 
octave  of  the  festival.    The  former  is  recognized, 

«  The  other  mention  in  this  calendar  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  [vi.  Kal.  Jan.  Sancti  Joannis  Baptistae  et  Jacob! 
A{)08toli  quern  Herodes  occiditj  is  probably  due  to  a 
opyist's  error,  becaose  of  the  cunstont  association  of  St. 
Jo?)n  the  Evangeii^st  witli  Dec.  27.  It  has  been  maln- 
tAJiied,  however,  that  this  is  an  early  African  form  of  the 
fiwiival  of  the  DecoUatiou  of  St.  John  the  BaptiaU 

^  I'or  a  ponible  varlalVoti  tt^axn.  v.eTi^'n^  xoa.^  Vs\  ibe  I 
case  of  the  church  ol  Vout*,  «r*  Vitv^T.  "Y^qksr.  II- v  ^ 


as  we  hav«  shown  below,  in  the  Leanmi  Saa*> 
mentary,  though  not  Epecified  by  name  as  in  tk 
Ambrosian.  We  need  not,  however,  with  Pap^ 
broch,  consider  St.  Ambrose  to  have  been  the  first 
to  institute  the  vigil.  It  is  also  found  inclndad 
in  the  later  Roman  Sacramentaries,  the  GeUasi 
and  Gregorian,  and  ita  ob»ervance  througbrat 
Gaul  and  Germany  is  shown  by  its  presence  in 
ancient  martyrologies  and  calendars  of  thott 
countries,  e,  g,  [in  one  form  of]  the  Mart.  Grlkh 
nense  (D*Ach^ry,  Spicilegiumy  xiii.  424),  Ute 
Mart,  Autissiodorenae  (Martene,  ColUcHo  An^Jiu, 
vol.  vi.  709),  and  a  calendar  of  the  9th  oea- 
tury  described  by  Binterim.  This  writer  refers 
also  to  a  German  Sacramentory  published  b? 
Gerbert,  where  the  notice  for  the  day  is,  **  ^jo- 
nium  S.  Joannis  Baptistae,  una  cum  Missa  pra 
more  vigiliarum  "  {Denkw.  v.  i.  377).  It  mar  be 
mentioned  that  the  coancil  of  Seligenstadt 
(1022  A.D.)  ordered  that  all  Christians  sbonid 
abstain  from  flesh  and  blood  for  fourteen  daji 
before  the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (en. 
1,  Ubbe  ix.  844). 

As  regards  the  octave,  it  would  appear  Uist 
Papebroch  is  in  error  in  considering  that  si 
earlier  trac»  of  it  could  be  found  than  of  the 
13th  or  14th  centuries,  for  Binterim  cites  sereni 
calendars  of  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  vhick 
mark  it,  e.g.  the  Cal.  Frishyjense  of  the  lOtb 
century  (Eckhart,  Franc.  Orient,  i.  835).  It  vill 
be  remembered  that  this  octave  has  a  special 
importance  of  its  own,  as  being  the  day  oc  vfaiek 
the  Baptist  was  circumci.<ed  and  received  tbt 
divinely  declared  name  of  John,  and  on  vhick 
the  speech  of  Zacharias  was  miraculously  it- 
stored. 

(/3.)  Decollation  of  the  Baptist,— -^eadtt  tU 
festival  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John,  there  ire 
other  Johannine  festivals  of  comparatively  minor 
importance,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  of  the  IV- 
oollation,  generally  commemorated  on  August  29,* 
the  chief  exception  being  that  the  ArmeBisa 
church  celebrated  it  on  April  13,  and  the  Gal- 
lican  church,  according  to  one  view,  on  the 
octave  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Baptist,  and  aoooH- 
ing  to  another  view  on  September  24.' 

This  festival,  too,  must  be  of  comparatively 
early  date,  for  we  find  it  in  the  Gelasian  and  [ia 
some  forms  of]  the  Gregorian  Sacramentaries,  to 
its  presence  in  which  Bede  alludes  {Ej^poi.  si 
Marc.  lib.  ii. ;  Patrol,  xcii.  192).  Again  in  the 
Eastern  church,  we  may  appeal  to  the  BvzantiM 
and  Russian  calendars,  and  reference  mav  bt 
made  to  the  Moscow  pictorial  calendar  and  tke 
Greek  metrical  EphemtrideSy  the  notice  in  tke 
latter  being,  ukAJ^i  &/a^'  ivirrp  TIpoip6fAOv  W^ 
avx^va  ii<^s.  See  also  Lndolfs  Egyptian  aid 
Ethiopic  calendars  (p.  1):  here,  however,  thert 
is  a  simple  commemoration  of  the  Baptist  «■ 
August  29,  and  the  festival  of  the  Deoollatka 
on  August  30. 

With  reference  to  the  usage  of  the  Ciallicai 
church  alluded  to  above,  the  fact  that  in  tb«r 
liturgy  the  fet^tival  of  the  Decollation  almost 


•  The  MartyrcHogittm  SiarmjfwU  (^PalroL  xxs.  4f9\ 
and  a  MS.  of  the  Martyrology  of  Beile  {ratt^L  xdv. 
1025),  place  it  OD  Aug.  3a  So  also  the  EiEypClaa 
dar  in  ^Iden  (p.  221,  ed.  Amstrrdam,  1C79). 

'  Aogu^ti  {Oenkuf.  it  156)  argn««  that  the 
was  not  criginaUy  a  distinct  fe»^tival  tram  thai  <ir  cbi 
^^v\v\\l  v^\^2^«>  %M^tbst^  but  the  eTid«w«  for  tkli  v«rv.  a 
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mediately  followed  the  Nativity  of  the  Baptist, 
induced  Papebroch  (Acta  Sanctonim,  June,  toI. 
T.  p.  608)  to  maintain  that  the  former  com- 
nemoration  was  probably  held  there  on  the 
octave  of  the  latter.  Mabillon,  on  the  other 
hand,  appeals  to  a  letter  which  bears  the  name 
of  Augustine,  to  one  Bibianus,  a  Galilean  bishop, 
which  averts  that  the  conception  and  death  of 
St.  John  fell  on  the  same  day  (i.e,  Sept.  23  or 
24),  and  further  refers  to  August  29  as  the  day 
^  quando  inrentum  legitur  caput  dominid  prae* 
cnrsoris  "  (Patrol,  IxxU.  431).  This  letter,  while 
obTiously  spurious,  may  be  taken  as  evidence  as 
1o  ancient  Gallican  custom,  and  we  find  the 
same  usage,  at  any  rate  partially,  among  the 
Goths  of  Spain.  (See  Leslie's  notes  to  the  Moza- 
rabic  Missal ;  Patrol.  Ixxxv.  837.) 

Legend, — This  will  perhaps   be  the  most  con- 
venient place  to  give  a  very  brief  r^awnS  of  the 
legends  respecting  the  body  of  St.  John.    This 
was  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Sebaste,  a  town 
on  the  site  of  the  earlier  Samaria.    In  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Julian,   the  coffin  was  broken 
open,   the  bones  burnt,  and  the  dust  scattered 
abroad.     With  this  definite  statement,  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  the  history  of  the  relics 
was  at  an  end;    but  the  story  runs  that  the 
Christians  saved  some  of  the  remains,  which  were 
•ent  to  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  to  Alexandria 
to   Athanasius  (Rufinus,   Hist,  Eccks,   xi.  28: 
Theodoret,  Hist.   Ecclea.  iii.   3;    vol.   iii.   918, 
ed.  Schnlze  and  Noesselt:  Theophanes,  Chrono- 
ifraphiay  vol.  i.  117,  ed.  Classen);  part  also  were 
obtained  by  Theodoret   for  his  own  church  of 
Cyrus  (see  his   Relig,  Hist,  vol.  iu.   1245).     In 
order  to  contain  the  relics  of  the  Baptist,  a 
church  was  some  time  afterwards  (circa  390  a.d.) 
built  In  Alexandria  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Serapis  by  the  emperor  Theodosius,  and  finished 
in  the  reign  of  his  son  Arcadius.     Concerning 
the   Head  of  the  Baptist  also  there  is  a  long 
■eries  of  traditions.    These  are  oilen  plainly  con- 
flicting, and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  scholar 
with   Papebroch's   great  learning  should    have 
wasted  time  on  the  attempt  to  reconcile  them. 
The  Head  was  said  to  have  been  buried  in  Herod's 
palace,  where  it  was  first  discovered  about  the 
year  330  A.D.  and  taken   into  Cilicia.     In  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Valens  it  was  moved  as  far 
as  a  place  named  Cosilaus,  but  about  390  ▲.d. 
Theodosius  transferred  it  to  Constantinople  (Sozo- 
men.  Hist,  JSccles.   vii.   21).     Besides  all  this, 
however,  we  read  of  a  finding  of  the  Head  at 
Emesa  in  454  a.d.,  a  discovery  which  can  hardly 
harmonize  with  the  preceding,  and  which  was  not 
improbably  due  to  a  growing  demand  of  the  age 
for  relics.     However,  there  is  a  further  story  of 
another  translation  of  the  Head,  from  Emesa  to 
Constantinople  in  850  A.D.,  to  preserve  it  from 
the  Saracens,  and  here  it  remained  till  1204  a.d., 
when  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Latins. 
The  Head  then,  or  part  of  it,  was  brought  to 
France   by  one  Walo  de   Sartone,  a  canon  of 
Amiens.    The  fnrther  legends  given  by  Pape- 
broch, compared  with  which  the  above  almost 
rises  to  the  dignity  of  history,  we  pass  over. 

Wa  find  at  a  comparatively  early  period 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  literature  on  the 
subject  of  the  Finding  of  the  Head,  for  at  a 
council  held  at  Rome  in  494  A.  D.  under  the 
episcopate  of  Gelasios,  such  writings  are  with  ■ 
others  ordered  to  be  read  with  caution.  (**Scripia  \ 


de  inventione  capitis  Joannis  Baptistae  novel lae 
quaedam  relationes  sunt,  et  nonnulli  eas  Catho^ 
lid  legunt.  Sed  cum  haec  ad  Catholicorum 
manns  pervenerint,  beati  Pauli  apostoli  prae- 
oedat  sententia,  Omnia  probate^  quod  bonum  est 
tenete.**     Patrol,  lix.  161.) 

(7.)  We  are  now  naturally  brought  to  the 
third  of  the  Johannine  festivals,  the  Finding  of 
the  Head.  It  would  appear  that  different 
supposed  findings  are  commemorated,  and  that 
this  accounts  for  the  various  days  on  which  the 
commemorations  are  held.  The  letter  of  the 
Pseudo-Augustine  already  quoted  names  August 
29  as  the  day  on  which  the  Head  was  found, 
and  in  connection  with  this  we  may  cite  one 
form  of  the  martyrology  of  Bede,  "  Passio  et 
decollatio  vel  potius  inventio  capitis  beati 
Joannis  Baptistae  ....  "(Patrol,  xciv.  1025). 
That  day,  however,  has  ordinarily  been  re- 
served for  the  Decollation,  and  Feb.  24,  for  the 
Finding.  In  that  arrangement,  generally  speak- 
ing, Western,  Byzantine,  Coptic,  and  Ethiopic 
calendars  agree:  and  the  Byzantine  also  com- 
memorates another  finding  on  May  25.  There 
is  besides  a  commemoration  of  the  **  Apparitio 
corporis  "  [  **  inventio  ossium "  Copt.]  in  the 
Ethiopic  and  Coptic  calendars  on  May  27,  and 
of  the  'Mepositio  capitis"  on  Oct.  27  [26, 
Selden]  in  the  latter.  The  notice  for  Feb.  24  in 
the  Greek  metrical  EphemeHdes  is  9lK6a'rnp 
vpo9ff6fioto  <pdyri  Kdffri  &/x4>l  rtrdprritf, 

(8.)  The  festival  of  the  Conception  of  the 
Baptist  on  Sept.  23  [or  24]  is  also  found  in  the 
above  calendai*s,  and  in  many  Western  martyro- 
logies.  It  is  not  recognised,  however,  in  the 
Armenian  calendar.  The  notice  for  Sept.  23,  in 
the  Greek  metrical  EphemerideSy  is  cticd5t  Bk 
rpirp  yuffriip  Xdfit  Tp6lipofioy  tXa». 

(f.)  Besides  the  two  preceding,  comparatively 
unimportant  festivals,  we  find  also  a  comme- 
moration of  the  imprisonment  on  Aug.  24 
in  the  Ethiopic  calendar  (Ludolf,  p.  39),  and 
general  commemorations  of  the  Baptist  in  the 
same,  on  Aug.  29  and  April  10  (A.  pp.  1,  25) : 
and  on  June  6  and  September  5  in  the  Armenian 
calendar  (Neale,  pp.  799,  801). 

2.  Liturgical  Ik'otices.  —  Th^  oldest  Roman 
Sacramentary,  the  Leonine,  contains  no  less  than 
five  masses  for  the  festival  of  the  Nativity  of  the 
Baptist.  The  first  of  these  evidently  belongs  to 
the  vigil,  for  though  included  with  the  second 
and  third  under  the  general  heading  HatcUe  S, 
Jo.  JBapt.j  still  the  point  is  settled  by  the  words 
of  the  preface  (also  occurring,  be  it  said,  in  the 
Gregorian  and  Ambrosian  liturgies  in  the 
service  for  the  vigil)  '*....  exhibentes  so- 
lemne  jejunium,  quo  nati  Joannis  Baptistae 
natalitia  praevenimus  "  (Leonis  Opera ;  vol.  ii. 
28,  ed.  Ballerini).  The  fourth  and  fifth  masses, 
portions  of  which  are  also  found  in  the  Gelosian 
Sacramentary,  are  headed  ad  fontem,  showing 
the  use  made  of  the  day  as  a  solem«  season  for 
baptism.  The  Gelasian  Sacramentary  both  has 
services  for  the  vigil  and  Nativity,  each  with  ita 
own  title  (Patrol,  Ixxiv.  1165),  and  also  for  the 
Decollation  (dies  passionis)  of  the  Baptist  (ib, 
1175):  and  the  same  too  is  the  case  with  the 
Ambrosian  (Pamelius,  Liturgg,  Latt,  L  392, 
420X  and  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  (coll. 
108,  126;  ed.  Menard).  In  this  last,  while  the 
first  mass  u  Vi«A.dft4  wv  iD^g^J»a>>i«i*^RRtoxw^'^>K«v 
t\ie  l\i\«  In  nrtma  vniua  dft  wx^. 
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Matt.  xir.  1-14 
pp.  158,  160> 


In  the  ancient  Gallican  Lectionary,  published 
by  Mabillon,  we  find  no  mention  of  a  rigil :  the 
prophetic  lection,  epistle  and  gospel,  are  re- 
spectively Isaiah  xl.  1-20 ;  Acts  xiiL  16-47 ; 
Luke  i.  5-25,  39-47,  56-68,  [to  the  words 
Dominua  Deus  Israel],  80.  This  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  and  this  by  the  **  Passio  S.  Joannis  Bap- 
tistae  "  for  which  the  prophetic  lection,  epistle 
and  gospel  are  respectively  Isaiah  zliii.1-13,  22, 
— xliv.  5;  Heb.  xi.  33— xii.  7  ;  ' 
(de  Liturgia  Gailicana,  lib.  ii.  . 
The  same  too  is  the  case  in  the  Oallican  missal, 
save  that  there  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  is  immediately  followed  by  a  mass  *^  In 
Natale  nnios  Apostoli  et  Martyris"  (Op.  dt. 
lib.  iii.  271,  275).  In  the  Mozarabic  missal  we 
6nd  forms  given  for  the  Sunday  ^  pro  adventu 
S.  Johannis,"  as  well  as  for  the  festival  of  the 
Nativity  itself,  and  for  that  of  the  Decollation. 
The  prophetic  lection,  epistle  and  gospel  in  the 
three  cases  are  Isaiah  xl.  1-9,  Eph.  iv.  1-14, 
Mark  i.  1-8:  Jer.  i.  5-10,  17-19;  Gal.  i.  11-24, 
Luke  i.  57-70, 80 :  Wisdom  iv.  7-15,  2  Cor.  xii. 
2-10,  Matt.  xiv.  1-15.  Sundry  variations  to 
the  above  occurring  in  ancient  lectionaries  are 
mentioned  (in  loc.)  in  the  notes  to  Leslie's  edition 
of  the  Mozarabic  missiil.  (Patrol.  Ixxxt.  751, 
756,  837:  and  for  the  Breviary  [June  24, 
Sept.  24],  Patrol.  Ixxzvi.  1129,  1133, 1209.) 

3.  Misoeilaneotu  Notices. — We  have  hitherto 
spoken  of  the  Baptist  solely  from  the  Christian 
point  of  view,  we  shall  now  dwell  briefly  on 
some  further  references.  Josephus's  account 
{Antiq.  xviii.  5.  2)  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  of  the  New  Testament,  but  he  adds  that, 
besides  other  causes,  Herod  Antipas  was  more  or 
leHs  moved  to  the  murder  of  St.  John  by  poli- 
tical reasons,  the  dread  of  a  revolution.v 

There  are,  moreover,  some  curious  associations 
connecting  St.  John  with  some  semi-Christian, 
or  rather  non-Christian,  religions.  The  Clemen- 
tine Homilies  (ii.  23)  make  Simon  Magus  to 
have  been  the  chief  (vptrrof  mi  ZokihAtotos) 
disciple  of  St.  John,  who  is  further  describe<l  as 
a  rififpofia'wrltrrfis  (see  Hegesippns  apud  Euseb. 
Nist.  Eccles.  iv.  22 ;  Justin  Martyr  Dial,  aim 
Tryph.  c  80 ;  and  esp.  Epipbanius,  Haer.  17). 
We  may  perhaps,  therefore,  connect  the  HemerO' 
bttjjtistae  with  the  so  called  Mendaeans(or  properly 
Mandaeans),  known  also  as  the  Zabians,  disciples 
of  St.  John,  Christians  of  St.  John.  This  sect, 
which  still  exists,  chiefly  near  the  Tigris,  claims 
to  be  the  lineal  successors  of  the  actual  disdples 
of  St.  John,  respecting  whom  they  give  some 
wild  traditions,  and  whom  they  regard  as  supe- 
rior to  Christ.  They  totally  ignore  his  behead- 
ing, and  say  that  on  his  death-bed  he  bid  his 
disciples  to  crucify  his  body,  in  reference  to  the 
death  that  should  befal  his  kinsman  Jesus.  The 
body  was  then  preserved  in  a  crystal  sarcophagus 
at  Sjuster  in  Persia.  (Ignatius  a  Jesu,  Narratio 
originis,  rituum  et  errorum  C^ristianorum  Jo- 
hannis, Romae,  1652:  Kaempfer,  Amoenitates 
Exotioae  pp.  435-454,  Lemgoriae  1712:  Norberg, 
De  religione  et  lingua  Sabaeorum:  Petermann 
in  Herzog's  Real-Encyd.  s.  tv.  MendSer,  Zabier : 


•  As  a  parallel  to  this  we  may  mentkm  the  sfory  of 
Htrod  the  QreaCa  attem^  V»  %\a3  Vte  V(dKcw\.3fjiai^T<$ak. 
«ketiarle«lbAii)&|fhl  Y«!KStvec  \ito^  >3m  ^&n%^\fragi 

<iYDfCV.^M0W,  C  23). 


Chwolsohn,  Die  SmAier  wkI  der  9iMtfiw  pfi 
100-138,  St.  Petersburgh,  1856.)  They  celebnto 
in  August  (or  April,  according  to  Ignatiat  a 
Jesu)  an  annual  festival  of  three  days  duiatiia, 
in  honour  of  the  Baptist,  and  an  annual  fotival 
in  June  of  five  days  darmtion,  when  all  the  Mi 
receive  baptism.  (Kaempfer,  p.  446.)  TUs 
reminds  us  of  Augustine's  protest  dted  abort. 
Their  chief  sacred  book,  the  Sidra  Adem  or  Btek 
of  Adam,  edited  by  Norberg  {Codex  Nasanenf 
liber  Adami  appellntua,  Hafhiae^  and  reccntlf  hf 
Petermann  (Lipsiae,  1867),  contains  sertnl 
references  to  St.  John  (see  vol.  i.  108,  vol  il  20, 
22,  24,  60;  ed.  Norberg).  They  also  posses  a 
**  Book  of  John  [the  Baptist]  **  reported  to  ksvt 
been  given  to  their  ancestors  by  John  ImHelf ; 
of  which  there  is  a  MS.  in  the  BihtiatUr* 
NaUonaU  at  Paris  (Norberg  de  iinffud,  ^  pi  4). 
Among  their  most  curious  superstitions  is  one  is 
connection  with  the  baptism  of  oar  Lord  by  SL 
John,  which  accounts  for  the  riew  they  take  «l 
blue  as  an  unholy  colour  (Kaempfer,  p^  447) 

For  a  possible  connection  of  the  sect  of  tki 
Elxaites  with  the  teaching  of  St.  John,  set  Hil- 
genfeld.  Novum  Test€m»enium  extra  Cmomm 
reoeptum  UL  158.  Chwolsohn  (6^.  dL  ^  112) 
views  Elxai  as  the  actual  founder  of  the  Vcn- 
daeans,  another  point  of  coincidence. 

Among  the  Mohanuncdana,  St.  John  is  a^ 
counted  as  a  prophet,  and  he  is  mentioned  in  tki 
Koran  in  terms  of  high  respect  {Sura  iiL  39) 
The  passage  in  Sale's  translstion  runs,  **J«hii, 
who  shall  bear  witness  to  the  word  wkick 
cometh  from  God,  an  honourable  person,  chaiU^ 
and  one  of  the  righteous  prophets. 

We  must  in  conclusion  only  allude  in  the 
briefest  terms  to  a  point,  which  though  nst 
strictly  within  our  province,  must  not  be  abso- 
lutely passed  over,  the  position  of  St.  John  tkt 
Baptist  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  Knights  Hos- 
pitallers of  St.  John,  and  his  association  in  sons 
form  with  the  esoteric  rites  of  the  order  of  tht 
TempUrs,  though  probably  here  there  has  bca 
at  times  a  confusion  with  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
For  the  possible  connection  with  St.  John  tht 
Baptist  in  such  rites  as  the  Baphonaet,  tkt 
dissevered  head,  etc.,  see  Von  Hammer,  Jtfy*- 
terium  Baphometis  revelatum,  Vindobonae,  181& 
Reference  may  also  be  made  to  Von  Wedckiad, 
Das  JohanniB-Fest  m  der  Frey^MaurtreL  Frank- 
fort, 1818. 

For  the  matter  of  the  present  article,  we  haft 
to  express  considerable  obligations  to  Bintcria, 
DenkwUrdigkeiten  der  Ouriet-KatAoliackem  Euth, 
vol.  V.  part  1,  pp.  373,  sqq. ;  446  sqq.  ;  Angnfti 
DenJMlrdigkeiten  ausder  Chrietlicken  Ardoiogk^ 
voL  iiL  pp.  152  sqq.  Papebroch  in  Acta  Same*' 
torum  (July  25).  Reference  may  also  be 
to  Paciaudius  de  Cultu  S.  Johamnia 
Romae  1755.  Wanewitz  I\trtur  Je 
Magdeburg,  1659.  [B.  S.] 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  ST.,  FIRK  OF. 

We  called  attention  in  the  prerions  artidt  ts 
the  way  in  which  early  Christian  writcn  dwcQ 
on  the  mystical  significance  of  the  £ut  *>»**  tkt 
festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  coincides  vitk 
the  period  of  the  summer  solstice,  *i^  we  aho 
referred  in  passing  to  varioos  snperstitiow  rittt 
and  customs,  which  Christianity  evidently  inkf 
rited  from  heathenism.  The  most  prondnent  tf 
>^«sfe\:k  ^^gaN.'wVvcK  baa  long  Ik  en  known  nadtf 
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arhich,  with  Dumerous  attendant  cnstomi,  is 
obviously  nothing  more  than  a  relic  of  ancient 
inn-worship,  connected  with  that  period  of  the 
year  when  the  sun  has  reached  the  turning  point 
of  his  annual  course.  This  custom  of  kindling 
great  fires  in  the  open  air  on  Midsummer's  Eve 
has  been  shown  to  exist  (and  in  not  a  few  places 
even  to  the  present  day)  among  almost  all  Euro- 
pean nations,  as  well  as  in  the  East*  (see  Jac. 
Grimm,  Deutsche  Myt/iotogie  pp.  583  sqq.,  ed.  2) ; 
and  it  can  hardly  be  rightly  viewed  unless  we 
associate  it  with  the  universally  observed  festival 
at  the  winter  solstice,  the  IfatcUia  Invictij  when 
the  sun  is,  as  it  were,  born  again  for  the  coming 
year  [Christmas],  with  that  on  May-day,  the  £ 
Beal-tine  of  the  Irish,  when  the  sun's  warmth 
has  awakened  the  dormant  earth  [James  the 
Li!aB,  St.,  FfisnvAL  of],  and  with  other  similar 
instances. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  there  is  plainly  no  ori- 
ginud  connection  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  with 
the  practice  now  under  consideration.  The  birth- 
day of  our  Lord  having  been  once  fixed,  by  what- 
•oever  means,  at  the  winter  solstice  (and  there 
is  certainly  no  inconsiderable  body  of  evidence 
pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  the  well-nigh  uni- 
Tersal  prevalence  of  a  festival  at  that  time  of  the 
Tear  had  much  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  that 
it  is  a  case  of  the  transference  of  worship  from 
the  material  sun  to  Christ,  the  sun  of  righteous- 
ness), then,  since  there  was  a  difl'erence  of  six 
months  between  the  ages  of  our  Lord  and  of 
the  Baptist,  the  birthday  of  the  latter  would 
naturally  b«  assigned  to  the  summer  solstice. 
The  existing  heathen  practices,  at  first  strongly 
opposed  by  the  church,  gradually  came  to  be 
tolerated  and  finally  to  be  recognised  ;  while  the 
attempt  was  continually  made  to  associate  the 
customs  of  the  day  with  the  saint  whose  festival 
had  thus  happened  to  coincide  with  the  older 
celebration. 

A  curious  view  on  this  subject,  which  may 
just  claim  a  passing  notice,  is  found  in  Hislop  s 
Tvoo  BdbyUme  (p.  184),  which  refers  the  great  Mid- 
summer festival  of  many  heathenisms  primarilfi 
to  the  Babylonian  festival  of  Tammuz,  who  ii 
further  identified  with  Cannes,  the  Fish-God 
mentioned  by  Berosus  (lib.  i.  n.  48,  ed.  Richter). 
It  is  there  maintained  that  this  name  was  sug- 
gestive of  that  of  Joannes,  and  thus  a  Christian 
festival  grew  out  of  a  heathen  one,  with  hardly 
a  change  in  the  name  of  the  object  of  the  festi- 
val. More  evidence,  however,  and  less  theorizing 
is  wanted,  before  such  a  view  can  be  seriously 
entertained. 

To  return  now  to  the  main  part  of  our  subject'; 
— we  shall  cite,  as  showing  the  church's  original 
point  of  view  in  the  matter,  a  passage  from  one 
of  the  sermons  of  Augustine  first  edited  by 
Frangipane  in  1819,  where  he  protests  strongly 
against  this  practice  of  the  lighting  of  fires  on 
St.  John's  Evet—^'Ccssent  religionessacrilegio- 
rum,  cessent  studia  atque  joca  vanitatum ;  non 
fiant  ilia  quae  fieri  solent,  non  quaedam  jam  in 
daemonnm  honorem,  sed  adhuc  tamen  secundum 
daemonum  morem.  Hestemo  die  poet  vesperam 
putresoentibns  flammis  antiqnitus  more  daemo- 

•  Hor  need  ibis  remark  he  cooflned  to  the  old  world. 
f»r  we  find  the  same  ctass  of  rites  prevailing  also  amoog 
ibe  Pemvlana  under  tbe  dominioo  of  the  Incas  (Piesoolt, 
VvnpnU^Ptru,  i.  pp.  N  sqq.;  lOlb  ed.). 


niomm  tota  civitas  flagrabat  atque  putre^cebat, 
et  nniversam  aerem  furous  obduxerat "  (Sirrm, 
S  de  S,  Joh,  Bapt.  §  3;  Patrol,  xlvi.  996). 
Theodoret  again  (Qtiar«^  in  iv.  Reg,  [xvi.  3],  In- 
terr.  4t,  vol.  i.  539,  ed.  Schulze)  in  referring  to 
Ahaz's  **  causing  his  sons  to  pass  through  the 
fire,"  sees  in  it  an  underlying  reference  to  a  cus- 
tom existing  in  his  time,  of  lighting  fires  in  the 
streets,  over  whicli  men  and  boys  leaped,  and 
even  infants  were  carried  by  their  mothers. 
Theodoret  states  that  this  was  ddne  once  a 
year,  and  though  he  does  not  further  define  the 
time,  there  is  a  probable  reference  to  the  Mid- 
summer fire.  The  Quinisezt  or  Trullan  council 
(circa  692,  a.d.)  forbids  the  lighting  of  such 
fires  before  houses,  etc,  and  the  leajting  over 
them ;  and  penalties  are  laid  down  for  all,  cleric 
or  lay,  who  followed  the  practice  (can.  65,  Labbe 
vi.  1172).  In  this  last  case,  however,  the  periodf 
are  distinctly  specified  as  the  tiroes  of  the  new 
moon,  but  the  superstition  legislated  against  is 
clearly  a  parallel  one ;  and,  at  any  rate,  Theo- 
dore Balsamon  (cited  by  Paciaudius,  tn/ra),  in  his 
comments  on  this  canon,  makes  special  mention 
of  the  fires  on  St.  John  the  Baptist's  Eve.  One 
more  such  inntance  may  suffice:  the  German 
council,  which  sat  under  the  authority  of  St. 
Boniface,  either  at  Augsburg  or  Ratisbon  in  742 
A.D.,  forbids  '^illos  sacrileges  ignes,  quos  Ned- 
fratree  [^Nodfyr^  Ifiedfj/r]  vocant "  (can.  5,  Labbe 
vi.  1535). 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  change  of 
feeling  with  which  such  practices  were  regarded 
by  the  church  as  time  went  on,  and  to  the  conse- 
quent attempt  to  connect  them  directly  with  the 
Baptist.  As  examples  of  this  we  may  cite  Joh. 
Beleth  {Rat.  div.  off,  c  137 ;  Patrol,  ccii.  141), 
who  wrote  about  1170  A.D.,  and  Durandus  {Rat. 
dh,  off.  vii.  12. 10).  In  these  passages  reference  is 
made  to  three  customs  practised  at  this  seas<m,  the 
lighting  of  fires  (which  are  described  as  being  made 
of  **  ossa  et  quaedam  alia  immunda  "),  the  carry- 
ing of  firebrands  about  the  fields,  and  the  rolling 
of  a  wheel.  After  a  strange  explanation  of  the 
first  of  these  as  being  a  means  for  driving  away 
dragons,  another  reason  is  given,  namely,  that  it 
was  done  in  memory  of  the  burning  of  the  bones 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at  Sebaste  (see  last 
article).  The  carrying  about  of  firebrands  is 
explained  as  having  reference  to  him  who  was  a 
"  burning  and  shining  light"  (John  v.  35) ;  while 
the  rolling  of  the  wheel,  which  has  an  obvious 
reference  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  is  madr 
further  to  refer  to  the  glory  of  St.  John  waning 
before  Him  who  was  the  True  Light 

An  attempt  to  disprove  the  idea  of  the  con- 
nection of  the  Fire  of  St.  John  with  heathen 
rites  is  made  by  Paciaudius  (de  Cultu  S,  Joh. 
Bapt,  AnHqrUtatea  Chrietianae,  pp.  335  sqq.), 
who,  however,  is  mainly  combating  the  idea  of 
its  connection  with  the  Roman  PatitiOy  a  point 
urged  by  Reiske,  Zeumer  (infra),  and  other 
writers.  The  arguments  here,  however,  though 
ingenious,  rest  altogether  on  too  narrow  a  foot- 
ing. 

In  addition  to  works  already  cited,  reference 
may  also  be  made  to  F.  C.  de  Khautz  de  ritu  ignis 
in  Natali  S,  Joh,  Bapt.  accensi,  Vindob.  1759: 
Rei?ke,  Untersuchung  des  bei  den  cUten  Deutschen 
gebrStKhlichen  heidnischen  Nordfyrs,  ingleichen 
des  OsUnr^Wid  Johannis-'feuers,    Frankfort  1696: 
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JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  ST.,  ra  Art,  etc. 

1.  lamogmphy. — We  find  ibnndiiiit  •rldence 
thnt  rcpreieDUtiona  at  St.  John  the  Baptiit  were 
ifriy  Irtquent  in  earlj  Chriitisn  timee.     Eplphii- 
niui  (Ok.  Sic.  II.  AM.  ri. ;  L«bb«,  -rii.  538)  tella 
og  that  those  sha  delighted  in  "»ft  clothing" 
were  rebuked  by  the  figure  of  the  Baptist  in  hii 
"miment  orcamel't  hair;"  in  thl>  garb,  indeed, 
he  ie  most  nsunJIf  repreiented,  tspeciallf  in  the 
BaptiaiD  of  the  SsTiour  [>ee  JoBniH],  e  lubject 
of  \tij  frequent  recurrence  in  earlj  Chriitiim 
art,  u  for  inatence,  in  the  weli-known  painti 
in  the  cemetery  of  Pontianiu,  in  manj  mou 
(Ciunpini,  Vet.  Mon.  iL  lab.  iiiii.),  and  on  n 
Diu  cngrBTed  itonei  and  bronie  medala  (Vetti 
Sum.  ner.  explii:.  p.  68  and  (Vontispiece),  where 
he  is  ihoWD  in  the  act  of  poai-ing  water  from 
n  shell  on  the  Lord's  head  ;  he  carries  ■  ft"" 


pointe  with    bii 


linger  to  the  Meninh,  repre^nted  in  the  form 
of  a  lamb,  or  in  person  (CowtI.  m  Trutf.  can. 
iiiiii.).  He  has  been  tigured  br  soma  aniiu  in 
tnnic  and  pallium,  as  for  eiample  on  the  bottom 
of  a  cup  giyeo  by  BooBsrotti  (Vein,  tai.  vi. 
No.  1),  and  awigned  to  St.  John  the  Baptut. 
If  this  sMumptioD  be  correct,  we  have  here  one 
of  the  most  aucieoC  reprewntations  of  this  saint, 
bnt  mnny  competent  judges  beliere  that  it  is  a 
representation  of  Si.  Pad.  Be  this  as  It  may, 
we  find  the  B.iptist  clad  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  also  nimbuBed,  in  a  mosaicof  the  6th  century 
(Ciampini,  l-'rf.  Hon.  tab.  mi.),  in  the  centre 
of  on  ivory  cross  of  almost  the  same  date  (Pa- 
!u  JooB.  Baft,  p,  1 82,  see  woodent), 


In 
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sour.  Diptych,  vol,  ill.  p.  235), 
upon  a  duleedony  attributed  to  the  5th  cantnrT 
(Pooiaodi,«.».  p.  189).  ^ 

Id  the  Utm>«a  d(  the  Greeka  the  figure  of 
St,  Joba  the  BKplitl  ^  ii'mieA,  \ix  iUiuXdil  \a\  i 


the  pasuge  of  Iniah  (jaoicd  I17  St.  Hark  (1. !), 
and  applied  by  the  Lord  Himielf  to  the  F<n- 
ranner :  "  Behold  I  1  aend  My  UeneDgei  brfat 
Thy  Face  which  shall  prepare  Thy  way  befin 
Thee."     His  right  hand  is  raised  in  the  act  4 

and  a  ktoU  inscribed  with  these  wtnda. 

The  annunciation  of  the  birth  of  the  Baptiit 
is  depicted  in  moaaic  on  the  great  arch  of  St. 
Uaria  Maggion,  a-d.  M3.  The  anfel  is  id- 
dnssing  Zacbarias,  who  atanda  before  the  tllar 
of  incense  (Ciampini,  Vii.  Hon.  toL  i.  tab.  ilii. 
DD.  1,  2,  3).  In  the  audeut  moauc  oa  the  por- 
tico of  St.  John  Lateraii  the  head  of  Joha  tb* 
Baotiit  Is  carried  in  a  dish  by  a  lictor,  while  the 
ipitated   body  remaini  still  knecliag  befan 


tbei 
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S.  Dedicalicmt.—Tbe  first  chorch  dedicated  t« 
him  was  probably  the  baiilicm  built  by  Cawtia- 
tine,  and  dedicated  to  the  Foreranaer,  npoatba 
Coelian  Uoimt,  near  the  Latersn.  It  is,  he 
Dot  improbable  that  the  nam 
to  It  from  the  baptistery  of  O 
distance   Avm  it,  which  1 

AnastasiDB  Bibliotliecariiu  itata  that  Oi- 
■tantine  bnilt  ehnrchea  dedicat«d  to  tlw  siai 
saint  at  Oitia  and  at  Albuo  <a>  8.  SdIkA 
{§45,  46;  Higna,  ciiriL  1534  t),  and  D« 
Cange  mentions  one  at  Conatuitiacfila  ((W 
(fan/inop.  Clritl,  lib.  ir.  {  4),  of  which,  howeter, 
we  can  lind  no  other  reoord.  At  Naples  it  is 
commonly  asserted  that  a  choTch,  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  was  built  in  that  city  by 
Constantine  on  the  ^le  of  the  temple  of  Htdiwi, 
in  fUfilment  of  a  tow  made  dnring  a  TioleM 
storm  on  his  ToyagH  from  Sicily.  Bnt  it 
has  been  proved  by  Uajochi,  that  this  foudx 
could  not  hare  been  Constantine  the  Gifol, 
though  he  may  possibly  hare  been  the  yoinpr 
Constantino,  sod  of  Constaus  (De  CiM.  Niof. 
part  iL  3).  It  appears  certain  that  at  names 
in  early  times  a  church  was  dedicated  to  St.Jsha 
the  Baptist,  who  became  the  toteiary  saint  and 
protector  of  the  city  (ViliaDi,  CAnmide.  1.  L 
c  60).  St.  Benedict  dedicated  to  tlM  Baptist 
one  of  the  two  oralories  which  he  erected  00  tka 
site  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  Monnt  CaiBw 
(Greg.  Dialog,  li.  8,  In  Uigne,  lin.  ool.  153  >> 
Tradition  asserts  that  at  Milan  a  temple  of 
Janna  was  conrerted  into  a  church,  and  dedi- 
cated ai  "  Sancit  Joamiia  ad  qoatuor  ftckt' 
(Castellione,  Median.  Ataij.  pat*  1,  &sc  i\ 
-  re  were  at  Rayenna  in  the  6th  and  7tk 
uries  two  chnrches  dedicated  t«  this  ssiat, 
of  which,  called  In  Marinurano,  specially 
commemorated  his  decollation  (Bnbeus,  Bid. 
"ont.  ii.  and  iiU).  At  Monia,  qneeo  Thss- 
inda  bnilt  a  chnrch  in  hoDour  of  St.  John  tks 
Baptist,  on  which  she  laTiihed  wealthy  tttio^ 
ments  and  precious  gifts  of  every  dsKripliM. 
Agilulph,  her  husband,  followed  her  eunj)!) 
-  Turin  (Padaadi  ■.  s.  pp.  15  and  16>.  Pada^i 
umerates  many  other  diurchea  dedicated  to  lbs 
Baptist  in  different  places  and  Id  later  tiaM. 
■  'tars  dedicated  to  him  were  nanally  to  ba  ball 
the  baplisteriei ;  thoe  were  always  placed 
der  his  protection,  adonied  with  paintiufi  sad 
ilptures  in  which  he  is  the  principal  t^nT^ 
i  sometimes  enricbad  with  hia  ralioL  fite- 
audi,  Da  CtUt*  Joan.  BatpLi  Ikrtiny,  M 
\  4(»  A»lvv,  Ck»*t.  a.  Y.).  QS) 
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JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST.  ST.,    Fesii-  ! 

VAL  OF. 

1.  History  of  Festixxil. — It  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  here  tipoo  a  discussion  of  the  various  early 
•egends  respecting  St.  Johu  the  Evangelist,  which 
will  be  found  treated  of  in  the  Bible  Dictionary, 
to  which  reference  may  be  made.  We  shall 
here  merely  speak  of  the  festivals  of  St.  John, 
.lud  add  a  notice  of  the  chief  pv'.udonymous 
works  attributed  to  him. 

We  hazily  tind  the  festival  of  St.  John  stand- 
ing out  m  early  times  with  that  prominence 
which  we  should  expect  in  the  case  of  one  so 
r^^entially  of  the  chief  of  the  apostles.  As  we 
have  already  mentioned  in  the  article  on  the 
festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  there  is  a  not 
improbable  commemoration  of  the  evangelist  in 
the  ancient  CcUendarium  Carthaginensr,  if,  as 
Heems  reasonable,  we  assume  the  word  Baptistae 
to  have  been  written  "  per  incuriam  scribae  "  for 
Etangclistae,  The  notice  is  "  vi.  Kal.  Jan.  Sancti 
Joannis  Baptistae,  et  Jacobi  Apostoli,  quem 
Herodes  occidit "  {Patrol,  xiii.  1228).  On  this 
aKsumption  then  we  have  a  joint  commemoration 
of  the  two  brothers,  the  sons  of  Zebedee;  aud 
the  same  combination  is  also  found  in  the 
Gothico-Gallic  missal  (infra).  The  Armenian 
church  commemorates  the  two  brothers  together 
on  Dec.  28  (Neale,  hast'rn  Church ;  Introd. 
p.  804);  and  the  Ethiopic  church  on  Sep.  27 
^Ludolf,  Fasti  Sacri  Ecclesiae  Alexandrinae, 
p.  5). 

In  the  West,  however,  the  name  of  St.  John 
nlone  is  ordinarily  found  associated  with  Dec.  27, 
a  day  which  by  its  close  proximity  to  Christmas 
seems  especially  appropriate  for  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  beloved  disciple,  as  also  those  of  the 
Innocents,  the  first  martyrs  for  Christ,  and  of 
Stephen  the  first  conscious  martyr.  This  idea  is 
often  dwelt  u{K>n  by  mediaeval  writers,  some  of 
whom  allude  further  to  a  tradition  that  the 
Evangelist  died  on  the  day  which  is  now  the 
festival  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
but  that  his  commemoration  was  transferred  to 
a  day  in  the  octave  of  Christmas  (see  e.g. 
Durandus,  Jiat.  Die.  Off.  vii.  42).  As  we  have 
implied  above,  however,  there  is  a  lack  of  recog- 
nition of  this  festival  in  the  writings  of  the 
earlier  fathers,  scarcely  any  of  whom  furnish  us 
with  homilies  for  the  day,  even  those  who  have 
written  them  for  the  festivals  of  St.  Stephen  and 
the  Innocents. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  in  many  ancient 
calendars  December  27  is  marked  not  as  the 
Natale  or  NaticiUis,  but  as  the  Assumpiio  or 
Transitus  of  St.  John.  Thus  we  find,  e.g.,  in 
the  ancient  so-called  MartynAogium  Hieronymi 
^  vL  Kal.  Januarii  Assumptio  S.  Joannis  Evan- 
gelistae  apud  Ephesum'*  {Pati-ol.  xxx.  137), 
and  similarly  the  Martyrologium  Geihnense 
(D'Achfcry,  iSpicilegium  xiii.  390).  This  wording 
is  doubtlessly  due  to  the  belief  in  some  of  the 
curious  legends  as  to  the  death  of  '>his  apostle. 
Of  this  we  find  no  trace  in  the  earliest  writers ; 
thus  Polycrattti.  i  near  successor  of  St.  John, 
feiraply  says  ^y  *E^4<r^  xtKoi^irireu  (Polycr. 
apud  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecctes.  iii.  31).  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  legendary  element  showetl  itself^  and  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Augustine  the  story  pre- 
vailed that  the  apostle  had  been  laid  in  the  tomb 
merely  in  the  semblance  of  death,  but  that  he 
fsaiij  brad  was  shown  by  the  movements  of  the 


ground  where  he  was  laid,  and  the  appearance 
as  of  dust  expelled  from  the  grave  by  the  process 
of  breathing  (August.  Tractatua  124  in  Joannem  c 
2;  vol.  iii.  2467,  ed.  Gaume).  Later  writers 
speak  of  this  dust  by  the  title  of  manna  (see  e.fj, 
Gregor.  Turon.  de  Gloria  Martyrwn  i,  30.  PairoL 
Ixxi.  730 ;  Hildebert  Turon.  Serm.  in  festo  8, 
Johan.^  Patrol,  clxxi.  726  sqq.).  It  is  this  which 
appears  to  be  specially  dwelt  on  by  the  Greek 
church  in  their  commemoration  of  St.  John  on 
May  8  (infra).  In  some  writers  the  legend 
makes  St.  John  live  to  the  end  of  the  world,  to 
witness  with  Enoch  and  Elijah  to  the  truth  (see 
e.g.  Ephraemius  Antioch.  apud  Photium,  BMio- 
thecoy  cod.  229;  Patrol.  Gr.  ciii.  985).  Ac- 
cording to  another  form,  he  died  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  and  was  immediately  raised 
from  the  dead  and  translated  into  paradise  (see 
e.g.  Nicephorus  Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  42).  All  these 
legends  have  doubtlessly  grown  from  a  misun- 
derstanding of  our  Lord's  words  in  John  xxi  22. 

We  may  add  further  that  the  festival  of  St. 
John  "ad  portam  Latinam"  on  May  6,  which 
commemorates  the  apostle's  having  been  thrown 
at  that  place  into  a  cauldron  of  filing  oil  and 
esciiping  unhurt,  is  often  noted  as  the  "  Nativitas 
(Natalis)  ad  portam  Latinam  "  (e.g.  in  the  Gre- 
gorian Sacramentary  and  some  forms  of  the 
Martyrohgium  Hieronymi)  the  apostle  having 
there  as  fully  won  the  martyr's  crown  as  though 
no  miraculous  deliverance  had  been  wrought.* 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  story,  it  is 
at  any  rate  as  old  as  the  time  of  Tertullian  (see 
de  Praescript.  c.  36 ;  cf.  Jerome,  ado.  Jovinian, 
i.  26,  vol.  ii.  280  [where  he  appeals  to  Tertullian], 
Comm.  in  Matthaeum  xxL  23,  vol.  vii.  155). 

In  later  times  a  church  was  built  near  the 
Latin  gate  in  memory  of  this  event.  It  may 
reasonably  be  inferred  that  it  is  to  this  church 
that  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius  refers  as  being 
restored  by  Adrian  I.  (ob.  795  A.D.),  though  he 
describes  it  as  **  ecclesiam  beati  Johannis  Bap' 
tistae  sitam  juxta  portam  Latinam"  (Vitae 
Pontijicum,  Adrian  L;  Patrol,  cxxriii.  1191). 
On  this  point  see  further  G.  M.  Crescimbeni, 
L'Istoria  delta  chiesa  di  S,  Giovanni  avanH 
Porta  Jjatitia;  Roma,  1716. 

In  the  Greek  church  St.  John  is  commemorated 
on  May  8  and  September  26,  regard  being  had 
on  the  former  day  to  the  miracle  of  the 
**  manna,"  and  on  the  latter  to  his  translation. 
Thus  in  the  Greek  metrical  Ephemerides  pub- 
lished by  Papebroch  in  the  Acta  Sanctorwn 
(May,  vol.  i.,  pp.  xxvii.  xliv.)  the  notices  are 
iybodrp  rt\4ovat  ^oBi<rfjthy  *»  BporrSyoyoiOf  vp6s 
y9  Btby  fitr4<rrfi  fip6rrris  »oi$  tlicdh  errp.  The 
latter  festival  is  also  found  in  the  calendars  of 
the  Ethiopic  and  Coptic  churches  «  (Lndolf,  p.  b\ 
which  also  commemorate  St.  John  on  December 
30,  and  also  his  translation  on  May  11  (i6.  pp^ 
16,  28). 

Before  passing  on  to  the  next  part  of  our 
subject,  we  may  refer  briefly  to  a  custom 
prevalent    in  the  middle  ages  of    sending  to 


■  Polycratee  (I.e.)  calls  St  John  m^atiw.  and  the 
Qothico-Uallic  Missal  (infra)  speaks  of  the  two  soni  ot 
Zebedee  together  as  murtyrB. 

b  So  Kphraemius  (I.  c.)  rh  iyiov  Unrov  ftvpor. 

«  Id  one  form  of  thfo  caieodar  given  by  Selden  {de  Synf 
dtUM  veterum  /.(fraeorum,  p.  212,  ed.  1679V  Uaft.  4a&.^ '«, 


JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST,  6T^  1 


s  on  St.  John'*  day  prerfnti  of  niue  which 
wn  prsvitiujly  bivsud  (BniedirtU)  01  Hav 
I.  Jounnii).  The  origin  of  thia  cuitom  i> 
rtHlulv  known.  Some  h«Ta  vicwcil  it  ni  a 
UHtioaof  the  old  Komnn  cuitom  of  lendin;; 
't  beglDDlDC  of  JanuarT  prcMiita 


..f  J«D 


WlKtl 


Ktnu  priihnhle  thnt  thtre  miut  be  lonie  nttr- 
eu«  tn  the  Jtgeaii  of  the  poliourid  wine  Fup  unt 
to  SI.  John,  who  signed  it  with  the  croM  and 
dr.-iulc  it  unhurt  (lee  e..i.  Iiid.  Hisp.il.  dt  orfu 
ft<i;til'alnimc13;  ratrol.  Unlli.  Ibl).  Thia 
lecend  ha*  T«ry  likely  ariKn  from  our  Lord's 
w:ird;i  (Matt.  I>.  23  :  of.  also  Mark  iri.  18),  and 
hns  ilKlf  obvioiulj  been  the  noarce  of  a  comnioD 
inflUicvil  represonUtion  of  Su  John,  as  holding 
*  i-iip  round  which  a  serpent  is  entwined. 

2.  Lilurgk-t  Xutket, — In  the  Leonine  Sacra- 
nienlnrT  we  hare  twonuuaes  for  the  (bitiraJ  of  St. 
John  00  December  27  (Leonis  0pp.  ii.  153,  ed. 
Bnllerini).  There  U,  however,  but  one  in  the 
U«ln.iaa  Sacraoientiry  (Piitnt.  liiJT.  1060), 
and  in  the  Gregorian,  as  given  bj  Henard  (col. 
10);  be  meDtioDi,  however,  thai  two  ocrnr  io 
the  Cd.  R'lUMl,  and  in  the  ten  of  Pameliut,  and 
also  in  the  Gregorian  Aniiuhonary  (i6.  col.  659). 
We  may  ]iroba1ily  nsknmethiit  one  mass  was  for 
enrly  nioroing,  and  aDOtbcr  for  a  later  service. 
In  some  forms  of  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  is 
abo  a  mass  for  May  6,  "Katiritaa  S.  Joannia 
ante  |Artam  Latioam"  (A.  col.  87).  The  Am- 
brminn  liturey  gives  ona  mass  for  December  27 
(i'lunclius,  LitKfjy.  IMt.  L  307). 

In  the  ancient  OiUlican  leclionary  published 
hy  Mahillon,  Dec  !7  ia  inicrihod  in  fato  S. 
JoK-inua,  but  in  the  Qotbico-Giillic  missal  the 
binding  Is  in  SaUitc  Apoitvlomm  Jaaihi  et  Jo- 
Auiinis  (hlnhillon.  de  Litargia  Galli-vtH',  lib.  iL 
111,  ill.  htti).  In  the  former  cnse  the  epi>tle 
and  goapel  msiinied  for  the  day  (no  prophetic 
lection  is  provi>lcil)  are  Kev.  lir.  1-7,  Mark  i. 
33.  .  .  .  (one  leaf  uf  the  MS.is  hcretornnwav). 
1'he  Gotbico-Gallic  miiual  ha*  alto  a  commemo- 
ration  of  St.  John,  "ante  portum  Latinam"' 
(();..  cit.  iii.  262). 

The  Mnxarabic  litiir^  commemDmtesSt.  John 
■l.ne  nn  Dec  L>7  (/'ufrvf.  lixiv.  199),  the  pn<- 
phulii-  lection,  epi*tle,  awl  gosprl  Iwiug  reapect- 
i™lj-,  Wislwn  I.  111-18,  1  Thea.  iv.  12-17, 
John  iii.  !.>-'.:.(.  (For  snnilry  variatinns  from 
tlieie,  aee  Laslic'*  oolea  to  the  Moiarabic  liturgy 
ialoe.)  Kor  the  service  io  the  Moiarabio  bit- 
vary,  see  Pat^.  liiivi.  127. 

The  lo-called  IJhfr  Cmilit  proridea  for  the 
festival  of  December  37  an  Old  Teslauieot  lec- 
tion ud  go*pel.  Erclut.  it.  1-6,  and  John  iii. 
19-2+  O'almi.  i  ji,  48H). 

3.  ApocrsiJnt  Liltralure.—With  the  niiroe  of 
St.  John  is  aitociHted  a  considerable  aniount  of 
pneudunj'mfUt literature.  Fii-st  anioog  these  we 
may  mention  the  book  dt  Irantita  ilarbu,  lirat 
edited  by  Tiwjhendorf  {Aprmalypaea  Ajxuri/iJiae, 
pp.  70sq<j.;  we  also  bia  Proteijiimena,  pp.  xitir. 
s<|<|.,  and  Fabriciu*,  C  ifex  Psemiepiiniphiu  -Voei 
Itibimaui,  i.  352,  ed.  1719),  This  was  one  of 
the  books  condemned   by  the  council  at  IConie 
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JOUK  THE  ETANQELI8T,  8T,  a  Xa 


the  umea  SiHOK,  JoiUHHlU  b«tDg  gir«D  (Q*r- 

■ud  5),     In  KHn*  mnwics  of  the  6th  nntury  wf 

tniks   faim    joung~«ith   long   Wr;  ■  almbat 
■niToiiDda   hii  hnd;    hi    wean   the   tunic  and 
■       ■  ■     -        ■  ■     0  hi. 

■  moEiic  af  l.D.  547,  thowi  the  ETangelint 
Katad,  holding  the  codei  of  hu  Goepel  open  in 
hie  hnnd*;  beror*  him  i>  s  null  table  with  n 
pen  end  <nk-boItle,  iml  the  ejinboiicai  »gle 
■ppure  nbore  hii  heed.  (See  woodcat.)  Lnm- 
beci  (£MuU.  Caesu:  Vmda/ioa.  Tol.  ii.  pan  i. 
p.  571}  girei  an  llluminitiOD  from  a  mj  eiirlr 
Greek  maDascript  In  whicb  St.  John  i>  npre- 
■ented  seated,  dictatiog  hii  G«pel  to  a  deacoD. 

We  bod  bim  •blading  with  a  lolnme  in  hii 
hand  in  a  moulc  which  dale*  from  the  9lh  can- 
turj,  in  the  church  of  SL  Uaria  Norela.     Thiji 


fignn  and  thoM  of  three  other  apsallei  occnpr 
fiiar  unalt  nichet.  which  an  placed  two  on  each 
lid*  of  a  large  niche,  coDtninlng  the  aeated  ligtire 
of  the  Vi^o  with  the  inCint  Sttiu  on  ber  lap 
(Ciampini,  iW.  Jfon.  toI.  L  Ut.  liii.). 

In  the  crrpt   of  St.  Urban    in  Caffarctla,   at 

on>  painting  uf  the  Hme  date,  in  which  St.  John 
■ppeara  with  litnilar  •urronodingi.  He  itandi 
on  the  right  of  tiie  Virgin  and  St.  Urban  on  the 
left  (Ferret,  toI.  i,  p.  liiiiM.). 

The  attempted  martyrdom  of  St.  John  before 
the  Litin  Gate  ii  figured  In  hu  acdeol  mowric  on 
the  portico  of  St.  John  Laleno  (Ciamo.  £>(  &icr. 
Aed!f.  tab.  ii.  8V  The  Ktoe  l>  now  icrf  imper- 
fectly repreiented  because  the  mosaic  i%  aiadb 
damaged,  but  the  flagellation  of  the  apoetle  can 
■till  be  diitlnguiihed,  aut'  ' 
of  hii  hair.  In  Che  oldest 
Cniciliilon,  St.  John  uoifoi      , 

Sh,  S6),  (tiiDding  with  the  Virgin  at  the  foot  of 
tb*  ggea,  tha  lace*  ef  both  retting  upon  Ibtir 


cutting  ofl 
jouioftbe 


cicii.)  and  in  (he  celebratad  diptych  ofRt 
figured  bv  Buonarolti  (  frtri    Omaii,   p.  385). 
"         hti  head  are   tha  wordi,  E  '  ' " 


!E(m. 


na). 


ilical  npreaentation  ■■  fonnd 
Dpon  the  Terj  aucient  ivorjr  tablet  In  (he  form 
or  a  pax,  menlioned  by  Floreotino,  taken  from 
the  collegiate  chnrch  of  Ciritalii,  in  the  diocese 
ofAqnileia.  St.  John  itands  by  the  Lcrd'i  eide 
with  this  intcription :  iP.  ecce  2  TV  A  (Apoetcle 

Builicaa  wen  dedicated  (a  St.  John  the  Eran- 
geliit  in  rery  early  times ;  among  other*,  we 
may  mention  that  of  St.  John  Uteran.  Tha 
ancient  Vatican  had  alao  an  altar  railed  to  hi* 
honour  by  pope  Symmacbni  (Ciamp.  Vt  Sacr. 
Attlif.  p.  60,  1  D).  (Hartigny,  Dhl.  dn  Antiq. 
ChrA.  i.  T.)  [C] 

JOHN  (1)  and  Gabriel ;  commamonCcd  Jolj 
12  (Cat  Georg.^ 

(8)  and  Crrua,  mirtyra,  9aiinaT»ti^»\,  in(p- 
YvfWi,  A-D.  292;  commemorated  Jiin.  31  ((W 
BSjanl.):  their  traulation,  i.D.  400.  commemo- 
rated June  2S  (Cal.  Bj/ianl.). 

(5)  Ab  Zedaoni  et  tredecim  patreg  Syriae; 
commemonted  May  T  (Oif.  Oeon/.). 

(4i  Twentf-ninth  patriarch  of  AUiandrlii, 
commemonted  Oinbat4=April2S(d(.  /.tAwp.). 

(B)  Patriarch  of  Aleundria,  f^TT ;  comme^ 
munted  Ter  16  =  J*n.  11  (A.> 

(6)  Palrjarch  of  Jenualemj  oommemorated 
Uarcb  9  {CoL  Araim.). 

(T)  Patriarch  of  Aleiandria,  A.D.  085;  com- 
memorated Ginbot  lOsUay  5  (,Cal.  Klhiop.). 

(•)  Arcbbi*hopDrAl«andrla.A.D.015i  aan- 
memonted  Not.  12  (Cal.  Bi/iaMt.y 

(B)  tain  evTV,  i  eifyypa^ln  rqt  KAffiacaf, 
t  a.D.  570 ;  commemonted  March  30  {Oil.  Bgi.) 

(10)  Patriarch  of  Conitanlinoplc,  a.D.  61S; 
commemonted  Sept.  S  (Ciif.  By.aiit.). 

(11)  Damatconiu,  Ivmi  ^wt^p,  ^  t^D.  735; 
commemoratKl  IMc  4  (&> 

(IS)  Palaeo-laurito,  Jnor  nr^p ;  commemo- 
rated April  19  {ib.). 

(IB)  Preibyler,  depoeition  In  ninnost.  Reoraae- 
ensi,  Jan.  28  (Jfcirt.  Adonis,  L'snordi). 

(14)  Saint,  Penannaisi  commemonted  Manh 
IB  (A.,  ifcirt.  Rao.  Vat.y 

(15)  Enmlta,  depoution  in  Egypt,  t:l93  a.d.  ; 
March  27  («.) 

(IB)  The  pope,  martyr  at  Rome  (fS'JI  A.l}.)) 
commemorated  May  28  (J/jrl.  Utuanli);  depo- 
■itioD,  May  28  (Mart.  Bedae). 

(17)  Pre.hrter 
memant«l  June 
Uioardi). 

(II)  Martyr  at   Rome  with  Panlni ; 
Bwrated  June  26  (i6.,  MaH.  Uieron.,  Bedi 

(IB)  Presbyter,  martyr  at  Rom*  with  Crispiu 


la  23  {Hart.  Jtam.  Vtt.,  Adonis, 


Diocletian;  comrneD 
AdoDia,  Uanardi). 

(80)  Martyr  at  Tomi,  with  1 
fala  wife  Hannla,  Sanpio,  aod 
Hieroi.,  Adoau,  Uaaordi). 


lug.  18  (Han 


(22)  Mnrtjrwith  Adulfiu  at  CordoTi;  com- 
memorated Se[>t,  27  {Mart.  Utnardi). 

(33)  Martyr  in  Tuacnny;  com mamaraUd  with 
Kcst  us  I>ec.  21  (ifii'i.  Svm.  Vtt,  lli«roD.,  Adoois, 


JONAH,  the  prophet;  commemorated  Ma>- 
Vnmim25  =  StpL2HCal.Elh>op.).    [W.  F.  G.] 

JONILtA,  laaii^  at  Laugres  with  Leonldai, 
Speu>i|i]iiM,  tluippu),  >Dii  Melaiippus;  comme- 
morated Jan.  17  (Jtfirt.  Adonii,  U^uardi). 

[W.  F,  G.] 

JORDAN",  THE  HrVEB,  in  Art.  The 
re].ieMDlatloiu  of  the  river  Jordan  io  early 
ChristisD  art,  upecinlly  thoiie  scalptured  oa 
virco|ihBgi  (Bottnri,  tav.  xiii.),  are  generally 
enpied,  with  more  or  IcM  eiactntu,  from  the 
river-gods  of  pagan  antiquity.  Thm  we  find 
him  personiNed  as  an  old  man  with  >  crown 
and  i4xptre  of  reeds,  Mmetimee  leaning  upon  an 

thus  represented  in  the  mosaic  in  the  haptiatery 
of  St.  John  in  fonle  at  RaTeDua,  with  the  ntmi 


9  head  (Cinmpini,  Vet. 

Ituok  of  Judges,  Id  the 

lological   type  appear* 

nosair  in  (he  church  of 

s  instance,  however. 


of  tlijnh  (Bottnri,  Sculturt.  tnv.  lii.  2),  in  a  paint' 
ing  of  the  bnptiun  of  thr  Lord  in  the  cemetery 
of  Pontianus,  in  another  fVesco  in  the  cemetery  d* 
Calliitus  (Bottari,  Ixiii.),  on  a  bronie  medallion 
or  the  baptism  of  the  Lord  with  the  name  of  th« 
river  belOB,  lOFiD*  (Veltori.  Sam.  Aer.  erjilic. 
froDli''p.),  in  some  bottoms  of  cupi,  whei-c  it  flows 
at  the  f'st  of  the  Saviour  (Bu<inamtti,tav.Ti.  1), 
ind  in  various  mosaics,  that  of  S.S,  Cosnini  nnd  l!la- 
mian  *;  Kome,  for  einmple,  with  the  inscription 


IT.  nL>    Sk 


(Ciampini,  Vet.  M 
Jksos  Christ,  p.  876.    On  > 

Lord  (ppMra  xaled.  in  the  act  of  tfaching.  ai, 
at  his  leet,  s  half-len^h  haman  figure  ioUitf 
with  bath  hands  a  piece  of  doth,  which  iaSitW 
by  the  wind,  spreadi  aboTe  bin  head  in  the  fin 
of  an  arch.  Tfaii  has  been  aappoied  to  be  u- 
other  emblem  of  the  river  Jordan  (Candrai, 
BagguBl,  crit.  p.  50),  on  tho  bank*  of  wVA 
•everal  of  the  tArd's  di*conr*at  were  delivtrfd. 
But  lee  yiRMUiEin'.  (Harti^j,  J>icL  da  Anif. 
CArtl.  I.V. 'Jonrdain,')  p.] 

JOSEPH.     (1)  Of  TheaMlonica,  Srm  nt^ 

■al  Aua^ayipT^i ;  commemoratad  July  13  (CaL 
Bstant.). 

(2)  Hosband  of  the  Vii^n  Marr;  romnxB*- 
nited  Hamla  26=^  July  20  (Oit  ^ttiop.) 

(3)  Ab  Alaverdi ;    comro«moTated    Sept.   It 
(Ol/.  Otorg.y. 

(4)  Patriarch  of  Aleundris,  tM9  A.D.;  e» 
memonil«iTekemt23  =  Oct.  20  (CUL  Bblijn) 

(B)  The  Jnst ;  commemontad  July  20  (Jfdrl 
.Son.  Vet.,  Adoni*,  Usnardi).  [W.  F.a] 


or  even  lU  a  principal  figare.  In  such  mbJKli 
aa  the  Nativity,  the  Adoration  of  the  Sbepheidi, 
and  of  the  Uagi,  and  the  finding  of  Jeiu  inlke 
Temple,  he  appears  only  as  nn  acoeasorr ;  nevw 
in   an    eialled,   seldom    even    in    a    preminol. 

He  is  represented  ns  a  middle-aged  man,  xwie- 
times  bald  (Bottari,  tav.  liiiri.),  sontetiiMi 
with  thick  hair  (Id.  liiir. ;  AUegranu,  Mimm- 
Sacr.  di  ifil-nu>.  tav.  iv.);  he  i*  genem'ly  r»W 

penter's  tool,  a*  the  distinctive  roark  of  bii 
calling  (Motanui,  de  But.  SS.  Tmag.  p.  -iii). 
Thns  in  a  diplvch  in  MUbd  cathedral  he  i> 
represented  with  a  s.iw  (Bugati,  Mt-Mr.  i  ^ 
Celso,  p.  282X  on  the  urcophagus  of  CeUai,  ala 
in  Milan,  h«  carriei  an  adia  (Bugati,  k  a.  r- 


JOSHUA 

242%  and   weai-n  the  everyday  costume  of  an  [ 
artiaan. 

In  all  these  casee  St.  Joseph  retains  the  nn- 
•btrasiTe  position  assigned  to  him  in  the  gospel 
narratiTes — always  in  the  backgronnd,  and  ap- 
parently full  of  earnest  thought.  He  appears 
absorbed  in  his  duty  as  the  protector  of  the 
Holy  Family ;  in  an  attitude  of  watchful  lore  he 
stands  behind  the  Virgin  while  the  Holy  Child 
sleeps  upon  her  knees;  sometimes  his  hand  is 
stretched  oyer  them  in  token  of  protection 
(Ferret,  vol.  t.  pi.  xii.) ;  sometimes,  seated  near 
•he  cradle,  he  guards  the  slumbers  of  the  Divine 
Infant* 

Bandini  gives  an  ancient  ivory  (/n  tabulam 
^mm,  in  fine;  see  woodcut),  which  shows  two 
scenes  in  the  1  ife  of  St.  Joseph.  A  bo  ve,  the  dream ; 
an  angel  standing  by  a  bed  extends  his  arm  over 
the  sleeper  in  the  attitude  of  exhortation.  Below, 
we  have  the  journey  to  Bethlehem  :  an  angel 
leads  the  ass  on  which  the  Virgin  is  seated ;  her 
arm  encircles  Joseph's  neck,  and  his  whole  atti- 
tude expresses  the  most  reverent  affection.  (Mar- 
tigny,  JMct,  det  Antiq,  Chr€t.  s,  v.)  [C] 

JOSHUA,  the  son  of  Nun ;  commemorated 
Sept.  1  {Cal.  Byxcmt.)\  Senne  25= June  19  {Cal 
EthiopS    Also  with  Gideon.  [W.  F.  G.] 

JOURNEYING.  All  travellers  and  strangers 
were  expected  to  bring  Commendatory  Lettebs, 
i.e.  testimouials  from  their  own  bishop,  and  were 
then  admitted  to  communicate  in  the  Eucharist. 
Persons  who  had  not  provided  themselves  with 
these,  might  share  if  they  needed  it,  in  the  hos- 
pitality provided  by  the  churches  and  religious 
houses,  but  were  not  admitted  to  communion. 
This  was  to  guard  against  the  admission  of  ex- 
communicated persons.  The  Apostolical  Canons 
order  that  if  any  person  was  received  without 
commendatory  letters,  and  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared that  he  was  excommunicate,  both  the 
receiver  and  received  should  be  cast  out  of 
communion  {Can.  xiii.).  From  an  allusion  in 
the  letters  of  Gregory  the  Great,  we  learn  that 
those  who  travelled  by  sea  sometimes  took  the 
reserved  sacrament  in  both  kinds  with  them  in 
the  ship,  so  as  not  to  be  deprived  of  communion. 
(Gregor.  Dialog.  Ill^  c  36,  spud  Baron,  an.  404). 
**  Peregrina  Commnnio,''  or  the  Communion  of 
Strangers,  is  a  well-known  phrase  in  Canons, 
but  is  not  well  understood  (Bingham,  xvii.  3 ; 
and  Communion,  Holt,  p.  417).  From  the  fifth 
century  downwards,  these  rules  were  of  con- 
tinual application,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
creasing practice  of  going  on  pilgrimages.  [PiL- 
6RIMAOE.]  [S.  J.  £.] 

JOVINIANUS,  the  reader  of  Auxerre;  Pas- 
fio,  May  5  {Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi).    [W.  F.  G.] 

J0VINU8,  martyr  at  Rome  with  Basileus, 
under  Gallienus  and  Valerianus ;  commemorated 
March  2  {Mart.  Rom,  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

JOVITA.    [Fauotinus  (1).] 

JUDAS  I8GARI0T.  The  subjoined  wood- 
cut is  taken  from  Assemani's  Catalogus  Bibl. 
Laurewtianae,  and  represents  one  of  the  illumi- 
nations in  the  great  MS.  of  Rabula,  in  that 
collection.  The  subject  is  very  rare  in  early 
Christian  art.  The  Betrayal  of  our  Lord  after- 
wards btcam*  specially  populalr  with  pamtcn; 
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but  is  not  found  that  we  are  aware  of  (except 
puBsibiy  in  MSS.)  withm  the  limiU  of  our  period. 


Martigny  makes  no  mention  of  it,  and  Gu^n^- 
banlt's  earliest  example  is  of  the  12th  century. 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

JUDE  THE  APOSTLE,  ST.,  Lboend  and 
Febtiyal  of. 

1.  Legend,  ^. — ^With  the  name  of  this  apostle 
considerable  ditliculties  are  associated ;  the  ques- 
tions as  to  the  identity  of  Jude  with  Lebbaeua 
and  Thaddaeus,  the  identity  of  Jude  the  apostle 
with  Judas  the  Lord's  brother,  and,  on  the  hypo- 
thesis which  distinguishes  these  two  last,  the 
question  as  to  which  was  the  author  of  the  ca- 
nonical epistle.  As  to  the  first  point,  in  spite  of 
some  curious  complications,  we  can  hardly  hesi- 
tate to  assume  the  identity  of  the  three ;  it  is 
not  conceivable  that  the  Evangelists  should  have 
actually  varied  in  the  lists  of  the  Twelve.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  enter  at  length  into  thii 
point  here,  as  it  will  be  found  discussed  in  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  ;  a  few  further  re- 
marks, however,  may  be  made.  The  most  pro- 
minent tradition  in  connection  with  the  name  of 
this  apostle  is  the  mission  to  Abgarus,  king  of 
Edessa,  to  which  we  shall  again  refer.  The  case 
is,  however,  complicated  by  the  fact  that  some 
writers  describe  this  Thaddaeus  as  the  apostle 
{e.g.  Jerome,  Comm,  in  Matt.  x.  4 ;  vol.  vii.  pt.  1, 
57,  ed.  Vallarsi ;  and  the  Acta  Thaddaei,  infra), 
while  others  {e.g.  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecclez.  L  13) 
speak  of  him  as  one  of  the  Seventy  disciples,  who 
was  sent  to  Edessa  by  the  apostle  Thomas.  This 
last  writer  introduces  another  difficulty  by  stat- 
ing (/.  c.)  that  the  name  of  Thomas  was  really 
Judas.*  Tet  another  element  of  confusion  has 
been  brought  in  by  those  who  identify  Lebbaeus 
with  Levi  (cf.  Origen  contra  CeUwn,  i.  62).  Any 
discussion,  however,  on  these  theories  is  quite 
beyond  our  present  province,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore assume  the  identity  of  Jude,  Lebbaeus,  and 
Thaddaeus ;  and  in  collecting  the  various  notices 
of  Thaddaeus  we  shall  include  all  as  belonging  to 
the  apostle,  except  those  which  distinctly  refer 
to  him  as  one  of  the  Seventy.  As  to  the  varying 
forms  of  the  traditions  about  Thaddaeus*8  labours 
and  death,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  say  how 
far  they  are  to  be  viewed  as  distinctly  conflict- 

•  In  the  Syrlac  Aet$  of  Thomas,  pubUslned  by  Dr. 
Wright,  the  name  Thomas  appears  as  a  mere  oooasioiul 
additkm  to  Judas.    See  also  Asseminl,  Bibk  Or.  L  318. 
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iDg  legends,  and  how  f«r  they  are  to  be  explained 
as  referring  to  two  different  men. 

We  shall  now  proceed  briefly  to  glance  through 
the  various  legends.  The  Martyrologium  HierO' 
nymi  speaks  in  its  Prologue  of  St.  Simon  and 
St.  Jude  having  suffered  together  '*in  Susia, 
ciritate  magna  apud  Persidem"  (^Patrol,  xzz. 
451),  though  in  the  body  of  the  work  the 
scene  of  the  martyrdom  is  simply  given  as 
»*  alibi "  (16.  495).  The  Martyrology  of  Bede 
speaks  of  previous  labours  of  St.  Jude  in  Meso- 
potamia (Patroi.  xciv.  184):  so  also  the  Western 
Martyrologies  *>  generally,  see  e.g.  those  of  Wand- 
albert  {Patrol,  cxxi.  616)  and  Usuard  (^Patrol 
cxxiv.  630).  So  also  Isidore,  who  refers  to  lap 
bours  in  Mesopotamia,  Pontus,  and  Armenia  (de 
urtu  et  cbita  Pairum,  c  78,  Patrol.  Ixxxiii.  453) 
and  Venantitts  Fortunatus  {(Jarm.  viii.  6;  Patrol, 
lxxxviii.270).  Paulinus  of  Kola  does  indeed  speak 
of  his  labours  among  the  Libyans  {Poema  xix. 
82 ;  PatroL  Ixi.  514)^  but  a  mere  unsupported 
statement  of  this  kind  need  not  count  for  much.< 
The  account  given  by  Micephorus  {Hitit,  Eocles. 
ii.  40)  varies  somewhat,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  we 
cannot  account  for  the  variation  by  referring  it 
to  the  other  Thaddaeus.  llie  apostle  is  spoken 
of  as  labouring  in  Judaea,  Galilee,  Samaria,  Idu- 
oaea,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  finally 
Ipng  peaceably  at  Edessa;  on  his  arrival  at 
which  place  he  found  that  Thaddaeus,  one  of  the 
Seventy  disciples,  had  been  there  before  him. 
The  Apocryphal  Acts  of  Thaddaeus  {infra)  differ 
again.  According  to  these,  Thaddaeus  was  a 
native  of  Edessa,  who  was  a  disciple  of  St.  John 
tho  Baptist  before  he  followed  Christ.  Abgarus, 
king  of  Kdessa,  having  been  healed  by  a  miracu- 
lous portrait  sent  him  by  our  Lord,  is  visited  by 
Thaddaeus  after  the  Ascension.  The  apostle, 
ifber  making  many  convei-ts,  journeys  to  Amis 
on  the  Tigris,  and  thence  to  Berytus  in  Phoenicia 
where  he  apparently  dies  a  natural  death. 

Syrian  traditions  almost  universally  distinguish 
Thaddaeus,  the  apostle  of  Edessa,  from  St.  Jude ; 
though,  like  Western  authorities,  they  assiga 
Mesopotamia  to  the  latter  as  the  sphere  of  his 
labours ;  the  former,  however,  whom  they  ordi- 
narily name  Adai,  they  maintain  to  be  one  of  the 
Seventy  (see  As»emani,  Bibl.  Orient,  i.  318;  iii. 
part  1,  297,  302 ;  from  which  last  reference  it 
appears  that  practically  the  only  exception  to 
the  general  character  of  the  stream  of  Syrian 
tradition  is  Jesujabus,  bishop  of  Nisibis,  with 
whom  Adai  is  the  same  as  the  apostle  St.  Jude : 
— for  the  history  of  this  Adai,  see  Op.  dt.  iii. 
part  2,  pp.  8-13). 

2.  Festival. — As  in  the  case  of  not  a  few  others 
of  the  apostles,  there  is  a  lack  of  evidence  for 
any  early  special  commemoration  of  St.  Jude; 
and  its  absence  from  the  earlier  Sacramentaries, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  hardly  any  ancient 
Homilies  <*  are  extant  for  such  a  festival,  points 
in  the  same  direction.     In  the  West  the  comme- 

b  The  Martyrologium  Gellonenae  speaks  of  St.  Jade's 
havtng  been  buried  "  in  Ncrito  Arminiae  urbe"  (D' Achery, 
SpieiUgium,  xiii.  390).  This  is  probably  a  Iklse  reading 
tor  **In  Beryto;"  so  Isidore  (I.e.)  "In  Beryto  Armeniae." 

*  Morstori  (not.  in  loc.)  tries  to  account  for  the  discre- 
pancy by  supposing  Libya  to  be  the  place  of  sepulture, 
hot  not  oi  Jeath,  but  this  is  palpably  over-refining. 

^  Among  the  very  few,  we  msy  note  that  of  Nicetas 
Paphlago  (Patrvl.  Gr.  cv.  254) ;  that  once  attributed  to 
Sede  (/'o^rol.  xciv  489)  is  spurious. 


moratiou  of  St.  Jude  has  been  joined  with  tU 
of  St.  Simon  on  October  28.  bat' this  combiBitiai 
does  not  occur  in  Eastern  calendars.  The  rcesoa 
for  this  association  of  the  two  names  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain  ;  it  may  have  been  frtnn  tke 
belief  that  the  two  apostles  were  brothers,  or 
from  the  tradition  of  their  having  suffered  mar^ 
tyrdom  on  the  same  day,  bat  as  in  the  peialld 
case  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James  it  is  perfectlj 
useless  to  theorize.  It  may  merely  be  remaikcd 
that  as  regards  the  first  of  these  theories,  there 
is  no  trace  of  such  a  combination  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Andrew,  and  bat  little  of  one  of  St.  James 
and  St.  John :  as  regards  the  latter,  the  traditiei 
can  have  been  by  no  means  a  wide-spread  eae, 
inasmuch  as  only  the  Western  church  vouamh 
morates  the  two  apostles  on  the  same  day. 

We  have  already  remarked  as  to  the  abKset 
of  this  festival  from  the  oldest  liturgical  antbori- 
ties.  Thus  we  find  no  trace  of  it  in  the  Leooiis 
or  Gelasian  Sacramentaries,  in  Mabillon's  Gal* 
lican  liturgy,  in  Moratori's  Gregorian  Stura- 
mentary  and  In  the  calendar  of  Pronto:  nor  is  it 
recognized  in  the  Pontifical  of  Egbert,  archbiilMf 
of  York  (ob.  766  A.D.).  It  is  found,  howerer,  ii 
the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  as  edited  by  If  enard 
(col.  137),  where  also  a  separate  mass  is  piv- 
vided  for  the  vigil.  The  vigil  is  also  reoogused 
with  the  festival  in  Menard's  Gregorian  Aati- 
phonary  (col.  711^  and  in  the  St.  Gnll  MS.  of 
the  Martyrologium  GeUonentg  (D'Achiry,  Spki- 
legiu$n,  xiii.  427).  A  mass  for  the  festival  is  gives 
in  the  Ambrosian  liturgy,  part  of  which  is  tkt 
same  as  that  in  the  Gregorian  (Pamelioa,  Litur^ 
Latt.  I  427);  and  in  the  MozaraMc  miml, 
where,  however,  it  must  be  noticed  that  tkt 
greater  part  of  the  service  k  *Hirrowsd  (nm 
that  for  another  festival,  that  for  6u  ret«r  aad 
St.  Paul  (Patrol.  \xxv.  888,  where  see  Leslie's 
note:  also  for  the  form  in  the  Mozarabic  bre- 
viary, see  Patrol.  Ixxxvi.  1236).  The  Cokm 
Hicronymiy  as  published  by  Pamelins  {IMur^. 
Latt.  ii.  53)  gives  an  Old  Testament  lectioa  [<a 
epistle]  and  gospel  for  the  vigil  and  the  festival , 
Wisdom  iii.  1  sqq.,  John  xv.  1  sqq.,  and  KomaM 
riii.  28  sqq.,  John  zv.  17  sqq. 

Besides  the  festival  of  October  28,  it  may  be 
noted  that  9<>me  Western  calendan  give  other 
commemoratitns  of  St.  Simon  and  SL  Jude: 
thus  the  Mariyrdoffium  £fieronf/m£^  as  gives  (7 
D'Achfery  frc  b  the  Corbey  MS.,  adds  one  oa 
July  1  {Patroi.  zzx.  464),  and  the  Mart^nkgim 
Oellonense  (P'Achkrjf  405)  two,  on  Jane  29  and 
July  1. 

In  the  Eastern  church,  as  we  have  already  said, 
St.  Jude  is  commemorated  apart  from  St.  Simos, 
on  June  19.  There  is  also  a  festival  on  Angwt 
21  of  Thaddaeus,  whom  we  should  assume  tobs 
the  apostle  of  Edessa  viewed  as  distinct  fiuo 
St.  Jude.  Papebroch,  however  (m/rdX  evideotlj 
refers  both  to  the  same  St.  Jade  in  his  notes  to 
the  Greek  metrical  ^phemerides  published  by 
him  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (May,  voL  L  p|k 
XXX ii.  zL).  Th«  notices  here  are  —  frpvs  lal 
BtKdTp  By^iffKt  $9\49irffuf  *Iov8as,  and  cunBi 
vpfltfrp  6a88atbf  fiUroto  it,w4wT7i.  In  the  Anse- 
uian  calendar  w(  find  commemorations  of  Thad- 
daeus on  July  20  and  of  Thaddaeus  and  Bartho- 
lomew on  November  30  (Neale,  Eastern  Ckmtk^ 
Introd.  pp.  800,  804).  Whether,  however,  both 
of  these  are  to  be  referred  to  St.  Jade  we  art 
unable  to  say.    We  nay  refer  la^j  to  the  c» 
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lenilars  of  the  Ej^ptian  and  Ethiopic  churches 
pabluhed  hy  LudoK  (FasH  Sacri  Ecclesiae  Alex^ 
tuadrinaey.  Here  ire  find  '<  Jade,  Apostle,"  com- 
memorated bj  the  former  church  on  Jan.  26  and 
Bfay  10  (pp.  19,  28);  and  a  commemoration  by 
both  chvrches  of  ThJaddaeos  on  Jane  26  (p.  32), 
and  of  the  Translation  of  the  bodj  of  Thaiddaeas 
on  Julj  23  (p.  35).  The  last  two  are  perhaps  to 
be  refen-ed  to  Tliaddaeas  Tiewed  as  external 
to  the  Twelve. 

3.  Whether  the  apostle  St.  Jade  is  to  be  con- 
sjdered  as  the  author  of  the  canonical  epistle 
bearing  the  name  of  Jude,  we  do  not  discuss 
here :  reference  may  be  made  on  this  point  to  the 
DiCTiONAKT  OF  THK  BiBLE.  But  little  pseudo- 
nymous  literatare  is  connected  with  the  name 
of  St.  Jude;  an  apocryphal  gospel  bearing  the 
name  of  Thaddaeus  is  mentioned  in  some  forms 
of  the  records  of  the  council  held  at  Rome  in 
494  A.D.  under  the  episcopate  of  Gelasi us  (Pa^ro/. 
lix.  162).  It  has  been  suggested,  but  does  not 
seem  probable,  that  Ihaddaei  is  a  false  reading  for 
Matthiae,  There  are  also  extant  Acta  Thnddaei, 
of  which  the  Greek  text  was  first  published  by 
Tischendorf  {Acta  Apodoht-um  Apocrypha,  pp. 
261  M]q.).  In  this  is  contained  the  letter  of  Ab- 
garus  to  our  Lord  in  a  somewhat  different  form 
from  that  given  by  Eusebius.  The  Apostolic  Consti- 
tutiona  (viii.  25)  give,  in  the  name  of  **  Lebbaeus, 
sumamed  Thaddaeus,"  the  regulation  as  to  the 
order  of  widows  in  the  church,  and  also  as  to 
exorcists.  Finally,  we  may  refer  for  the  legend- 
ary history  to  the  Ifistoria  AposUAica  of  the 
Pseudo-Abdias  (lib.  vi. ;  Fabricius,  Codex  Paeude- 
pigraphu8 Noti  Testamenti^i,  591  sqq.,  ed.  1719). 
In  addition  to  works  already  cited,  see  also 
Augusti,  Denkwurdigheiten  aua  der  Christlichen 
ArchSologiej  vol.  iii.  pp.  20'6  sqq.  Van  Hecke 
in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (October,  vol.  xii.  pp. 
437  sqq.) ;  Assemani,  Kalendariufn  Kcclesiaa  Um- 
wertae^  vi.  432  sqq.  [R.  S.] 

JUDGE.  The  early  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
was  exercised  without  formality  or  strict  adhe- 
rtnce  to  legal  rights  and  requirements,  in  a  quasi- 
paternal  manner.  [Compare  DisciPLmE.]  No 
special  training  was  therefore  required  for  it. 
The  bishop  himself  was  the  usual  and  '*  ordinary  ** 
judge:  and  appeals  from  him  went  to  the  pro- 
vincial synod  or  to  the  metropolitan,  primate 
or  patriarch  in  person.  [Appeal;  Audientia 
Epxsoopalis;  Bishop,  p.  236.] 

The  earliest  officer  of  the  bishop  occupying  in 
any  sense  an  independent  position  was  the  Oeoo- 
HOMU8  or  treasurer.  This  office  was  often  united 
with  that  of  the  defensor  or  guardian  and  advo- 
cate of  the  liberties  of  the  church,  who  is  spoken 
of  in  the  2nd  canon  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon. 
[Advocate  op  the  Church.]  Gothofircdus  (in 
God.  I.  iiL  33.  2)  says  that  the  defensor  became 
in  time  m  judge  in  small  causes :  and  his  office 
is  supposed  by  AyliffB  {Parerg.  160)  to  have 
been  the  original  of  the  modem  official  or  chan- 
cellor. 

The  word  •* official",  the  technical  word  in 
liter  times  (as  in  the  12th  century)  for  the 
officer  exercising  coercive  jurisdiction  on  behalf 
of  the  bishop  or  metropolitan,  is  not  used  in  this 
■enat  in  the  Code  or  in  the  Novells.  The  word 
indeed  often  occars  in  them,  but  as  the  name 
of  ii  secular  officer. 

The  9th  canon  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
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speaks  of  arbitrators  being  chosen  with  the 
bishop's  consent  to  determine  civil  controversies 
between  clerks,  instead  of  the  bishop. 

The  greater  formality  and  style  of  the  ecclesi-^ 
astical  courts  grew  up  with  the  increase  of  juris- 
diction over  civil  matters  and  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  *' officials"  in  the  12th  century.  The 
presence  of  a  registrar  to  make  solemn  record 
of  the  decrees  of  the  court  was  first  ordered  in 
the  council  of  Lateran  held  under  Innocent  111. 
A.D.  1215 ;  though  it  was  probably  customary  to 
have  a  scribe  or  notary  present  at  the  formal 
sittings  of  the  courts  for  some  time  before  this ; 
and  we  actually  hear  of  notaries  at  the  pseudo- 
council  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  449.  Apparitors  or 
snmmoners  to  the  bishop's  courts  are  spoken  of 
in  the  Code  and  Novells,  where  the  fees  to  be 
taken  by  them  are  specially  regulated. 

In  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  bishop  being 
the  ** ordinary"  judge,  it  is  not  intended  to 
imply  that  he  decided,  at  any  rate  grave  cases, 
alone,  or  without  the  advice  and  concurrence  of 
his  clergy. 

Similarly  the  metropolitan,  even  if  he  did  not 
convene  the  whole  provincial  synod,  collected 
some  of  the  bishops  of  the  province  to  assist  him 
in  deciding  the  causes  brought  before  him.  In 
some  cases  the  canons  or  imperial  laws  speak  of 
the  metropolitan,  in  others  of  the  synod,  as  tho 
proper  court. 

The  jurisdiction  of  abbots  [Abdat]  had  hardly 
grown  up  during  the  period  of  which  we  are 
treating.  They  had  at  the  utmost  a  sort  of 
parental  authority  subordinate  to  the  bishop. 
[Jurisdiction.]  [W.  G.  F.  P.] 

JULIA.  (1)  Virgin,  martyr  in  Corsica; 
commemorated  May  22  {Mart,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  [Florentius.] 

(8)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Troyes ;  commemorated 
July  21  {Mart.  (Jsuardi). 

(4)  Martyr  in  Lusitania  with  Veneriihima  and 
Maxima  (•&.). 

(6)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Augusta  Eufratesia; 
commemorated  Oct.  7  {Mart,  kuin.  Vet,,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(6)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Emerita  (Merida)  with 
Eulalia ;  commemorated  Dec  10  {Mart.  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

JULIANA.  (1)  Martyr  *'  apud  Augustanam 
urbem  "  with  Quiriacus,  Largio,  Crescentianus, 
Nimmia,  and  20  othei*s;  commemorated  Aug.  12 
{Mart,  Usuardi). 

(8)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Cumae,  in  the  time  of 
Maximinian ;  commemorated  Feb.  16  {Mart.  Rom, 
Vet,,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(8)  Martyr  of  Nicomedia,  A.D.  299;  comme- 
morated Dec  21  {Cat,  Byzant.},         [W.  F.  G.] 

JULIANUS.  (1)  Martyr  with  Maximinus 
and  Lucianus  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(8)  and  Basilissa,  martyrs  at  Antioch  under 
Diocletian  and  Maximian;  commemorated  Jan. 
6  {Mart,  Bom,  Vet,y  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi); 
Nov.  25  {Col.  Armen,), 

(8)  Martyr  in  Egypt  with  five  others ;  com- 
memorated Feb.  16  {Mart,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(4)  Martyr  in  Africa  with  Publius ;  comroe- 
morated  Feb.  19  {Mart.  Usuardi). 
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(5)  Martyr  at  Alexandria;  commemorated 
Feb.  27  {Mart.  Bom,  Vet,,  AdonU,  Usuardi). 

(6)  Bishop;  deposition  at  Toledo,  March  6 
l^Mari,  Usuardi). 

(7)  [Stmphorosa.] 

(8)  Tarsensis,  martyr;  commemorated  June 
21  (Cat,  Byzant,), 

(9)  Martyr  at  Damascos  with  Sabinns,  Maxi- 
mus,  Macrobius,  Cassias,  Paula,  and  10  others; 
commemorated  July  20  {Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(10)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  Peter  and  18 
others ;  commemorated  Aug.  7  {Mart,  Horn.  Vet,, 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(11)  Saint  in  Syria;  commemorated  with 
Macarius,  Aug.  12  {Mart,  Moin,  Vet,,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(18)  Martyr  at  Clermont;  commemorated 
Aug.  28  {Mart,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(18)  Presbyter,  martyr  at  Terracina  with  Cae- 
sarius  the  deacon  in  the  time  of  Claudius ;  com- 
memorated Not.  1  {Mart.  Mem,  Vet,,  Bedae, 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(14)  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  tA.D.  189  ;  com- 
memorated Magabit  8  =  March  4  {Cat,  EtMop.), 

[W.  F.  G.] 

JULITTA  or  JULIETTA,  martyr  at  An- 
tioch  with  her  <on  Cyricus  or  Cyrillus,  a.d.  296  ; 
commemorated  June  16  {Mart,  Som,  Vet,, 
Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi) ;  Jan.  21  {CaL  Armen.) ; 
July  15  {Cat,  Byzant,).  [W.  F.  G.j 

JULIUS.    (1)  The  pope,  martyr  under  Con- 
stantius :  commemorated  April  1^  {Mart,  Bom. 
Vet.y    Bedae,    Hieron.,    Adonis,    Usuardi,   Cat. 
Bucher.). 

{%)  [Feux  (5).] 

(8)  Senator,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Commodus; 
commemorated  Aug.  19  (ifar^.  Bom,  Vet,,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(4)  Martyr  in  Thrace  ;  commemorated  Dec  20 
{Mart,  Hieron.,  Usuardi). 

(6)  Martyr  in  Mesia  at  Dorostorum ;  com- 
memorated May  27  {Mart,  Bom,  Vet,,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(6)  Martyr  with  Potamica,  civ.  Thagorl ;  com- 
memorated Dec.  5  {Mali.  Usuardi).    [W.  F.  G.] 

JUNCA,  COUNCIL  OP  {Junceme  con- 
cilium).  Of  Junca  in  Africa,  A.o.  523  (see 
African  Councils).  A  canon  attributed  to  it 
by  Ferrandus  (n.  26)  is  to  the  eflect  that  no 
bishop  may  claim  anything  for  himself  in  a 
flock  that  is  not  hia  own  (Mansi,  viii.  633). 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

JUNIA  and  Andronicns,  apostles,  (Rom. 
zvi.  7) ;  commemorated  May  17  {Col.  Byzont,), 

[W.  F.  G.] 

JUBISDICTION.  Before  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  such  jurisdiction  as  was  ex- 
ercised in  the  church  must  have  been  of  a  purely 
spiritual  character,  and  its  sanctions  must  have 
been  purely  spiritual..  Sinners  were  brought 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  bishop,  who  judged 
and  inflicted  spiritual  censures,  and  inflicted 
them  probably  without  appeal. 

Upon  the  recognition  by  Constantine  of  the 
church  as  a  ooUeqium  licUum,  these  spiritual 
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judgments  and  censures  began  to  have  an  cffiMt 
of  which  the  civil  law  could  take  cognizaacc, 
and  a  civil  efi«ct  was  given  to  them.  They  wen 
also  made  use  of  to  assist  or  sometimes  even  take 
the  place  of  the  sanctions  of  the  dvil  law. 

In  criminal  causes  where  the  accused  was  a 
clerk,  or  in  any  way  specially  connected  witk 
the  performance  of  religious  obfienranccs,  there 
was  an  early  tendency  to  make  the  bishop  the 
judge,  first  in  conjunction  with  the  lay  judge 
and  in  time  as  the  sole  judg^  Judging  as  a  ^ 
ritual  judge  over  spiritual  persons,  a  oonfasioa 
arose  between  the  sentences  which  he  imposed  is 
execution  of  the  discipline  of  the  Churdi,  aad 
those  which  he  imposed  as  a  delegate  of  the 
power  of  the  State  and  armed  with  the  authority 
of  a  criminal  judge.  The  two  matters  an  m 
intertwined,  that  it  will  be  convenient  to  ditcws 
together  the  jwudiction  m  tpiritwU  wutter$  aad 
that  over  spiritual  persons. 

A  second  fountain  of  jurisdiction  in  the  courts 
of  the  church  was  arbitration.  Bishops  were 
encouraged  by  the  Christian  Emperors  to  arbi* 
trate  on  moral  grounds  between  Christians  dis- 
puting as  to  matters  of  right  and  property,  ana 
the  civil  law  gave  a  civil  force  to  their  judg- 
ments. Where  clerks  were  parties,  the  pro* 
priety  of  a  recourse  to  the  tribunal  of  the  bishop 
was  considered  to  be  greater.  Where  a  clerk 
was  defendant,  his  right  to  escape  the  annoyance 
of  appearing  before  a  secular  tribunal  was  paral- 
leled to  and  strengthened  by  his  privilege  to  be 
tried  by  the  bishop  when  defendant  on  a  criminal 
charge.  Hence  arose  juriscUctum  betw^n  parties 
generally. 

Lastly,  certain  special  matters  of  dvil  litiga* 
tion  began  to  be  considered,  irrespective  of  the 
parties,  as  being  peculiarly  fit  for  the  cognixanot 
of  the  ecclesiastical  judge.  Hence  arose  a  jitns' 
dtctitm  over  special  cMl  causes. 

Jurisdiction  in  spiritual  matters  cmi  otter  jp»- 
ritual  persons. — We  have  here  first  to  consider 
the  ditTerence  between  the  forum  intermwn  and 
the  forum  fxtemum.  The  forrm  interman  was 
the  tribunal  in  which  the  bishop  or  sometimes 
the  priest  decided  on  cases  of  oonscienoe,  gave 
spiritual  directions,  and  counselled  with  &theriy 
authority  penitential  discipline.  The  procedure 
and  the  decision  of  this  tribunal  were  not,  except 
in  the  cases  where  public  penance  was  required, 
necessarily  known  to  any  but  the  penit«Dt  and 
his  judge.  The  terror  of  consdence  was  the  only 
sanction,  and  there  could  be  no  formal  appeal. 
But  along  with  this  forum  the  church  ^m  iti 
earliest  time  possessed  also  a  forum  exterwmm 
(see  1  Cor.  v. ;  1  Tim.  L  20).    [PEKiTEifCK.] 

When  the  gravity  of  the  offence  altered  the 
relation  of  the  parties  and  converted  the  fiitber 
into  the  avenger,  or  made  it  necessary  to  prefer 
the  public  weal  of  the  community  to  the  indi- 
vidual welfare,  the  sentences  of  depositioa  oi 
excommunication  were  inflicted. 

These  sentences  on  clerk  or  layman  were  i»- 
fiicted  by  the  bishop.  They  were  or  ooght  to  he 
recognized  by  all  other  bishops,  and  Uiere  was 
originally  no  appeal.  The  so-called  Apostolical 
Canons,  though  requiring  the  imposition  of  thwa 
sentences  in  several  cases,  are  silent  as  to  the 
procedure  by  which  they  were  to  be  inflicted. 
The  Nicene  Canons  for  the  first  time  provide  a 
limited  right  of  appeal. 

The  5th  canon  says  that  derics  or  lay  fMpk 
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•»|MiTet«d  from  coRimunion  by  their  own  bishop, 
•u&ll  be  held  everywhere  to  be  so  separated ;  but 
that  in  order  that  no  one  should  be  expelled 
from  commnnion  through  a  contentious  or  harsh 
spirit  of  their  bishop,  the  occasion  of  their 
cxpolsion  shall  be  inquired  into  by  the  provincial 
synod,  which  is  to  be  held  for  this  purpose  twice 
a  year.  The  decision  of  the  synod  is  to  be  final. 
It  was  not  till  considerably  later,  when,  it  does 
not  exactly  appear,  that  further  appeals  were 
allowed.    [Appeal;  Indulgence.] 

The  original  discipline  of  the  church  had 
made  all  crimes  as  importing  sins  the  subjects  of 
the  penitential  discipline  or  the  forum  intemumy 
and  by  consequence  in  the  graver  and  more 
public  cases,  or  where  penitence  was  not  shown, 
of  the  forwn  externum.  It  became  however 
obviously  impossible,  as  the  church  tribunals 
took  a  more  formal  shape  and  as  appeals  came  to 
be  allowed,  that  ordinary  criminal  offences 
against  the  laws  of  the  state  should  be  tried  in 
any  fashion  by  the  church  courts ;  and  hence  a 
division  arose,  whereby  certain  offences  became 
the  subject  of  the  almost  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  the  church  courts,  while  on  other  offences 
they  were  not  allowed  to  sit  in  judgment. 

Offences  of  laymen  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  church  courts  were  heresy  (Van  Espen 
Jku  Ecdes.  Unit),  pars  iii.  tit.  iv.  cap.  2,  and 
the  article  Heresy),  magic  (can.  10,  cans.  26, 
q.  5),  blasphemy,  to  be  punished  by  bishop  or 
count  according  to  the  capitularies  of  the  Frank 
kings  (lib.  vi.  cap.  101),  and  probably  cases  of 
laying  violent  hands  on  clerks.  It  seems  that 
incest  and  incontinence  were  not  distinctly 
reckoned  as  offences  over  which  the  church  had 
coercive  jurisdiction  till  late  in  the  9th  or  the 
10th  century,  though  they  were  of  course  sub- 
ject to  penitential  discipline  [Fornication; 
Harlot;  Incest]. 

Every  offence  which  when  committed  by  a 
jiymnn  subjected  him  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
•oclesiastical  court,  subjected  a  fortiori  a  clerk. 

But  the  subjection  of  clerks  to  the  ecclesi- 
OBtioai  tribunals  was  much  wider  than  this.  In 
A.D.  376  a  law  of  Gratian  and  Valentinian  is 
said  to  have  subjected  clerks  for  small  offences 
or  offences  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature  to  their 
diocesan  synod  (L.  23,  Cod,  Theod,  de  Episcopia  et 
Clericis).  But  a  special  exception  was  mode  of 
such  offences  as  gave  rise  to  a  criminal  action 
befoi*e  the  ordinary  or  extraordinary  judges  or 
the  higher  officials  classed  as  the  Illustrious. 
So  in  A.D.  399,  Arcadius  and  Honorius  are 
said  (U  L  Cod.  Theod,  De  Religume)  to  have 
ordered  causes  relating  to  religion  to  be  tried  by 
the  bishops,  but  questions  which  related  to  the 
eivil  Uw  to  be  tried  according  to  the  law  {%.e.  by 
the  lay  judges).  Rather  stronger  is  an  edict 
attributed  to  Valentinian  Theodosius  and  Ar- 
cadius (L.  3  Cod,  Theud.  de  Episcop.  Jud.)  Van 
Eapen  (Jug  Eod.  pars  iii.  tit.  iii.  cap.  i.)  cites  a 
ronstitution  of  Honorius,  a.d.  412  (L.  41,  Cod, 
Theod.  de  Epiacop.  et  Cleric.)  which  would  ap- 
parently subject  the  clerk  for  all  offences  to  the 
bishop;  but  it  is  held  that  the  words,  though 
vague  and  general,  do  not  really  refer  to  other 
than  ecclesiastical  offences. 

We  com^  next  to  Justinian.  The  Code  con- 
tains an  enumeration  of  the  courts  by  which 
an  accused  clerk  is  to  be  tried  as  follows :  he  is 
to  be  tried  before  his  bishop.     If  the  bishop  be 


"  suspected  "  there  is  to  be  an  i^peal  (or  possibly 
an  original  trial)  before  the  metropolitan.  1/ 
his  decision  be  not  satisfactory,  an  appeal  lies  to 
the  provincial  synod  and  thence  to  the  patriarch, 
whose  judgment  (subject  to  certain  peculiar 
rights  in  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople)  is  to 
be  final.  The  law  then  proceeds  as  follows: 
'*As  for  these  proceedings,  if  they  relate  to 
ecclesiastical  matters,  we  order  that  they  be  of 
necessity  tried  only  by  the  most  religious  bishops 
or  metropolitans,  or  by  the  sacred  synods,  or  by 
the  most  holy  patriarchs.  But  if  there  is  a  con- 
troversy as  to  civil  matters,  though  we  will 
allow  those  who  wish  it  to  bring  the  question 
before  the  bishops,  yet  we  will  not  compel  them, 
since  there  are  civil  tribunals,  if  they  prefer  to 
go  to  them,  before  which  tribunals  also  criminal 
proceedings  can  be  had  "  (Cod.  i.  iv.  29). 

This  law  seems  to  confuse  civil  and  criminal 
proceedings,  and  has  a  relation  to  both.  The 
83rd  Novell  is  more  precise.  It  recites  a  request 
of  Menas  or  Mennas,  the  patriarch  of  Constan-^ 
tinople,  and  proceeds  to  confer  certain  privileges 
upon  clerks.  The  first  relate  to  civil  suits.  As 
to  criminal  causes,  it  enacts  that  where  they 
relate  to  secular  matters  they  shall  be  tried 
before  the  lay  judge  ;  but  before  the  lay  judge 
proceeds  to  execute  the  sentence,  he  shall  allow 
the  bishop  to  depose  or  degrade  his  clerk. 
Criminal  causes  relating  to  eccksinstioal  matters 
are  to  be  tried  by  the  bishop.  The  123rd  Novell 
effected  a  further  alteration  (cap.  xxi.)  Making 
the  same  reservations  as  to  ecclesiastical  causes, 
it  provides  that  a  clerk  accused  of  a  secular 
criminal  offence  shall  be  brought  before  the 
bishop,  who  if  he  find  him  guilty  shall  depose 
him  ab  honore  et  gradu,  from  his  office  and 
order,  and  send  him  to  the  lay  judge  for  secular 
punishment ;  or  he  may  be  brought  before  the 
lay  judge  first,  in  which  case  the  lay  judge  is  to 
transmit  the  evidences  of  his  guilt  to  the  bishop, 
who  is  to  depose  him  and  send  him  back  to  the 
lay  judge  for  secular  punishment.  This  Novell 
extends  to  monks,  deaconesses,  and  nuns. 

Van  Espen  {he,  cii,)  quotes  some  canons  of 
the  6th  century  as  going  further  in  this  respect, 
and  the  capitularies  of  the  Frank  kings  enact 
that  clerks  shall  not  be  judged  by  lay  judges,  but 
by  ecclesiastical  ones  (lib.  i.  cap.  38);  and  that  no 
one  shall  presume  to  accuse  a  clerk,  monk,  or 
nun  before  a  lay  judge  (lib.  v.  cap.  378). 

In  England  it  is  well  known  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  secular  and  ecclesiastical  courts  did 
not  exist  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  rule,  the 
sheriff  and  the  bishop  sitting  side  by  side  on  the 
same  bench. 

The  punishments  or  censures  inflicted  by  the 
episcopal  tribunals  were  at  first  mere  acts  of 
penance,  the  discipline  retaining  its  original 
penitential  character.  So  early  indeed  as  the 
Theodosian  Code  {L,2l  De  Haereticis)  a  fine  of 
ten  pounds  of  gold  seems  to  have  been  imposed 
on  any  clerk  or  bishop  who  was  convicted  of 
heresy ;  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  this  fine 
was  imposed  by  the  ecclesiastical  judge  or  by  the 
lay  judge  afler  sentence  by  the  ecclesiastical 
judge.    [Fines,  p.  671.] 

Seclusion  in  a  monastery  both  for  laymen  and 
more  especially  for  clerks  and  bishops  was  an 
earlier  punishment.  It  seems  to  \m  mentioned 
in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Gregory  (lib.  2  Epist.  27,  40), 
and  in  a  canonical  rule  of  about  tHe  year  816  as 
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a  rohstitute  for  scoarginp.    [Imprisonment,  p. 
829.] 

The  123rd  Novell  (cap,  xi.)  orders  that  any 
bishop  who  ha«  been  by  law  expelled  from  his 
see,  yet  returns  to  the  city,  shall  be  shot  up  in  a 
monastery. 

Kelei^ation  or  banishment  from  the  city  they 
dbtarbed,  or  in  which  the  public  offence  was 
committed,  seems  to  hare  been  first  nsed  as  an 
ecclesiastical  punishment  towards  the  close  of 
the  period  of  which  we  are  writing  (see  Epist  of 
St  Gregory,  lib.  9,  Ep,  66).  It  is  very  doubtful 
though  whether  it  was  ever  exercised  m  moi^iim, 
unless  it  was  supported  by  a  special  decree  of 
the  civil  authority.  The  bishops  of  large  towns, 
particularly  Constantinople,  were  however  often 
armed  with  a  power  of  sending  back  to  their 
own  dioceses  clerks  disorderly  trequenting  the 
capital. 

Scourging,  as  a  means  of  penitential  discipline, 
is  mentioned  by  St.  Augustine  {Epist,  133)  and 
St.  Gregory  (Epist.  lib.  2,  Epiat,  52,  lib.  9, 
Epist,  (56)  [Corporal  Funduiment].  It  seems 
to  have  been  used  by  bishops  with  reference  to 
their  younger  clerks,  and  by  abbots  with  refer- 
ence to  monks.  In  the  cnnon  law  (can.  10,  caus. 
26,  q.  5)  an  epistle  of  St.  Gregory  is  quoted  in 
which  he  orders  practisers  of  magic  if  they  be 
slaves  to  be  scourged,  if  free  men,  to  be  secluded 
till  they  are  penitent.  The  38th  of  the  Apos- 
tolical Canons  orders  that  any  bishop,  priest,  or 
deacon,  who  endeavours  to  make  himself  feared 
by  scourging  either  sinners  or  men  outside  the 
Christian  community  who  have  done  wrong 
shall  be  deposed.  St.  Paul  requires  as  a  qualifi- 
cation of  a  bishop  that  he  should  be  **no 
striker"  (1  Tim.  iii.  3).  The  123rd  Novell 
(cap.  xi.)  forbids  the  bishop  to  beat  any  one  with 
his  hands. 

Besides  these  corporal  punishments,  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  continued  to  administer  and  inflict 
their  old  censures,  now  become  also  of  worldly 
import,  of  excommunication  and  deposition  or 
degradation. 

So  clearly  was  the  distinction  between  these 
last  censures  and  matters  of  internal  and 
penitential  discipline  now  marked,  that  St. 
Augustine  seems  to  say  that  bishops  cannot  pro- 
hibit any  one  from  communicating  unless  the 
penitent  has  confessed  his  crime  or  been  con- 
victed by  a  secular  or  an  ecclesiastical  judge ; 
**  nos  a  communione  prohibere  quenquam  non  pos- 
sumus  .  .  .  nisi  aut  sponte  confessum,  aut  in 
aliquo  sive  saeculari  sive  ecclesiastico  judicio 
nominatum  atque  convictura  '*  {Serm.  351,  §  10 ; 
0pp.  V.  1359,  ed.  Bened.).  Conformably  to  this 
the  123rd  Novell  (cap.  xi.)  forbids  fhe  excom- 
munication of  any  one  till  after  a  full  trial. 

It  should  be  said  here  that  monks,  who  were 
originally  subject  to  their  bishops  like  any  other 
laymen,  were  made  in  a  special  and  ftirther 
degree  subject  to  them  by  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don  at  the  suggestion  of  the  emperor  Marcian 
(Van  Espen  pars  III.  tit.  xii.  cap.  1).  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  question  of  their  exemp- 
tion from  episcopal  authority  till  the  6th 
century;  and  even  then  the  exemptions  con- 
ferred on  them  were  not  exempt  ionn  from 
jurisdiction,  but  from  despotic  invasion  of  their 
mtemal  rights. 

The  abbot  or  dean  exercised  a  subordinate 
)iri»diction,   such    an    remains    now    with    our 
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deans  and  chapters ;  and  actuAl  exemption  from 
their  bishop's  authority  sometimes  was  coafenel 
on  monasteries.    [Exemption  of  Monasteuei.] 

The  trial  of  bishops  has  been  reserved  far 
separate  mention. 

It  U  first  provided  for  in  the  Apostolical 
Canons  (can.  74).  This  is  the  more  rcmarksUt 
as  there  are  no  provisions  in  these  canoes 
regulating  the  trials  of  clergy  or  laity. 

This  canon  provides  that  a  bishop  wh« 
accused  by  credible  persons  shall  be  snmmosed 
by  other  bishops  (that  is,  the  other  buboes  of 
the  province),  to  appear  before  tbem.  If  be 
appears  and  confesses,  or  is  convicted,  his  paaisb- 
ment  is  to  be  decreed.  If  he  docs  not  appesr,  he 
is  to  be  summoned  a  second  time  personally  W 
two  bishops,  and  so  if  necessary  a  third  tni^ 
after  which  he  is  to  be  tried  and  A^^Tri**"*  ii 
his  absence.  The  75th  canon  prevents  beietks 
from  giving  evidence  against  a  bishop^  sad 
requires  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses. 

The  Nicene  Canon  (can.  5)  as  to  the  appeal  of 
clerks  and  laymen  to  the  diocesan  synod  (quoted 
p.  894  supra)  has  been  held  by  many,  notably  by 
St.  Augustine  (see  Van  Espen,  pars  IIL  tit.  iiL 
cap.  5)  to  relate  also  to  the  trial  of  bishepk 
However  this  may  be,  the  6th  canon  of  tbt 
council  of  Constantinople  undoubtedly  providd 
for  the  trial  of  bishops.  After  refosiag  tk 
evidence  of  heretics,  excommunicated  persons  sm 
persons  accused  of  crimes,  it  proceeds  to  caict 
that  if  any  not  disqualified  person  has  aay 
ecclesiastical  charge  to  prefer  against  a  biihom 
he  shall  bring  it  before  the  provincial  synod.  If 
the  synod  cannot  correct  the  crime,  the  bishops 
thereof  shall  go  before  the  greater  synod  of  tbst 
**  diocese  **  (diocese  is  here  used  in  the  imperial 
sense  of  a  larger  province,  exarchate  or  piUrisr- 
chate),  but  shall  not  bring  their  accusation  till 
they  have  submitted  to  undergo  a  like  penalty, 
if  they  are  found  calumniators.  The  decree  is 
to  be  then  made  by  the  greater  synod,  and  thert 
is  to  be  no  appeal  either  to  the  emperor  or  to  a 
general  council  from  it. 

The  9th  canon  of  the  council  of  Chalcedoa 
se«>ros  to  relate  primarily  to  civil  suits.  It  orden 
that  any  dispute  between  a  clerk  and  a  btsbop 
(whether  his  own  bishop  or  not)  shall  be  trwd 
by  the  provincial  synod.  If  bishop  or  clerk  have 
a  dispute  with  the  metropolitan,  the  trial  should 
be   before  the  exarch    of    the  diocese    or  the 


emperor. 

The  123rd  Novell  provides  (cap.  viiL)  thai 
a  bishop  shall  not,  whether  in  a  pecuniary  (dril) 
or  criminal  cause,  be  brought  against  his  will 
before  any  civil  or  military  judge;  and  {taf. 
xxii.)  that  disputes  between  bishops,  whcthtf 
on  ecclesiastical  or  other  matters,  sniUl  be  tried 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  metropolitan  and  his 
synod,  with  an  appeal  to  the  patriarch ;  whik 
bishops  accused  of  crimes  are  to  be  tried  by 
the  metropolitan  (apparently  aloneX  froin  when 
an  appeal  lies  first  to  the  arch  bishop  (that  is 
probably  the  primate  or  exarch  or  p(Nsident  of 
the  greater  synod),  and  thence  to  the  patriarch. 

Jurisdiction  between  parties, — In  the  eariy  dan 
of  the  church,  when  Christians  formed  a  snill 
and  ^epar.'tte  society,  it  was  natural  and  almoft 
necrssary  that  disputes  between  them  should  be 
settled  by  arbitration  within  their  own  bocb,  ic 
avoid  the  scandals  to  whic  referenoss  to  heathfi 
judges   might   give   nse.      St.    Pkal    tx^rmij 
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reprobates  the  practioe  of  '*  brother  going  to 
Uw  with  brother,  and  that  before  the  anbe- 
lieTera"  (1  Cor.  tL  6> 

The  arbitrator  chosen  would  natorally  be  the 
biiliop^  and  this  appears  to  hare  been  the  case. 

After  the  recognition  of  the  chnrch  by  Con- 
stantine,  prorision  was  made  for  giving  a  legal 
iuiction  to  these  arbitrations.  Constantino 
himself  is  said  (Van  Espen,  pars  III.  tit.  i. 
cap.  3)  to  hare  allowed  litigants  to  choose  the 
bishop  instead  of  the  lay  judge,  and  to  have 
ordered  effect  to  be  given  to  the  sentence  of  a 
Msbop  so  judging.  A  constitution  of  Arcadius 
and  HoDorios  is  preserved  in  the  Code  (I.  iv.  7) 
ailowing  litigants  to  go  before  the  bishop  in 
civil  matters  only  and  as  before  an  arbitrator. 

Another  constitution  of  Honorius  and  Theodo- 
idus  (Cod.  L  iv.  8)  orders  that  the  bishop's 
judgment  shall  be  binding  on  all  those  who 
have  chosen  him  as  judge,  and  sliall  have  as 
much  force  as  a  judgment  of  the  praetorian 
prelect,  from  whom  there  could  be  no  appeal. 

It  appears  that  at  this  time  Jews  had  the 
inrivilege  of  trying  their  disputes  if  they  pleased 
before  their  rabbi  or  **  patriarch." 

Valentinian  IIL  allowed  the  same  result  to  be 
obtained  by  means  of  a  previous  formal  **  com- 
fffomissqm  "  or  submission  to  arbitration. 

None  of  these  constitutions,  however,  in  the 
least  d^ipree  compel  the  resort  to  the  ecclesiastical 
tribonai,  unless  the  matter  in  question  be  of  an 
mxtniatUcal  nature,  not  even  though  the  de- 
tedant  be  a  clerk. 

So  the  emperor  Mercian  (Cod.  L  iii.  25)  speaics 
of  an  episcopal  audience  for  clerks  who  are 
sued  at  law,  but  gives  the  plaintiff  the  power. of 
choosing  the  lay  tribunal. 

The  67th  Novell  makes  provision  for  the  mode 
cf  trial,  which  is  to  be  summary. 

There  being  the  power  of  resorting  to  the  arbi- 
trati<m  of  the  bishop,  the  church  compelled  by 
threats  of  censure  every  clerk  at  least  to  resort 
only  to  the  tribunal  of  the  bishop.  Among  other 
canouii  on  this  subject  may  be  cited  that  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  (can.  9)  which  orders  that 
any  clerk  who  shall  have  a  dispute  with  another 
clerk  shall  not  go  before  the  secular  tribunals, 
but  shall  plead  his  cause  first  before  his  bishop, 
or  before  such  person,  with  the  consent  of  the 
bishop,  as  both  parties  sliall  choose  to  decide  the 
question. 

The  9th  canon  of  the  3rd  council  of  Carthage 
orders  that  any  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  or  clerk, 
who  has  a  civil  matter  in  dispute,  and  brings  it 
before  the  secular  tribunals,  shall  lose  all  that 
he  gains  by  the  sentence  of  the  secular  tribunal, 
or  shall  he  deprived  of  his  office.  There  are 
also  canons  of  the  4th  council  of  Carthage  to 
the  same  effect. 

The  79th  Novell  (cap.  i.)  gives  the /on  priw- 
legimn  for  the  first  time.  It  provides  that  any 
one  having  a  cause  with  any  of  the  venerable 
holy  mea  (the  monks)  or  the  holy  virgins,  or 
any  women  living  in  nunneries,  shall  go  bofore 
the  bishop.  The  bishop  is  to  send  to  the  monas- 
tery and  to  provide  for  the  appearance  of  the 
defendants  before  him,  either  by  the  intervention 
of  their  abbots  or  of  ageuts  (resfjonsaies)  or 
otherwise.  He  is  then  to  try  the  cause ;  which 
is  on  no  acoonni  to  come  before  the  secular 
judges. 
'Hie  83rd  No\'ell,  which  has  been  already 
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referred  to,*  extends  the  privileges.  An/  ouo 
having  a  pecuniary  cause  against  a  clerk  is  to 
go  before  the  bishop,^  who  is  to  decide  summa- 
rily without  writing.  His  sentence  may,  how- 
ever, be  put  in  writing.  There  is  to  be  no 
recourse  to  the  civil  tribunals ;  but  the  mam 
object  of  the  Novell  is  to  avoid  long  delays  and 
pleadings,  rather  than  to  change  the  tribunal 
which  is  to  adjudge. 

The  123rd  Novell  puts  the  privilege  on  a  firm 
basis.  Clerks,  monks,  deaconesses,  nuns,  and 
ascetic  women,  are  to  be  impleaded  before  the 
bishop.  The  lay  judge  is  to  execute  the  bishop's 
sentence,  if  there  is  no  appeal.  But  either  of 
the  parties  may  appeal  within  ten  days  to  the 
local  lay  judge.  If  he  decides  in  accordance 
with  the  bishop's  judgment,  the  decision  is 
final. 

If  the  lay  judge  decides  contrary  to  the 
bishop,  his  sentence  may  be  appealed  from  in  the 
regular  way  of  civil  suits. 

If  the  bishop  delayed  to  hear  or  decide  on  the 
cause,  the  plaintiff  might  go  at  once  before  the  lay 
judge.  This  Novell  expressly  reserves  all  tsccU' 
siastical  suits  for  the  sole  cognizance  of  the 
bishop. 

The  capitularies  of  the  Frank  kings  (lib.  i, 
cap.  28)  ordered  all  disputes  between  clerks  to 
be  settled  by  their  bishop,  and  not  by  secular 
judges:  while  another  capitulary  (lib.  vi. 
cap.  366)  recites  and  enforces  an  edict,  attributed 
to  Theodosius,  declaring  that  the  sentences  of 
the  bishops,  however  declared,  and  apparently  in 
whatever  causes,  shall  be  ever  held  inviolate. 
This  edict  was  declared  by  Charlemagne  to  be 
binding  over  all  parts  of  his  empire. 

The  object  of  these  laws  also  seems  to  have  been 
to  avoid  prolixity  of  pleadings,  technicality  of  pro- 
cedure, and  long  disputes,  distracting  holy  men 
from  their  proper  avocations,  rather  than  any 
supposed  impropriety  of  secular  judges  exercising 
jurisdiction  over  clerks. 

The  constitution  of  the  special  court  of  his 
bishop  for  the  clerk  or  monk,  seems  to  have  been 
considered  by  the  secular  authorities  as  a  privi- 
lege given  to  him,  which  he  might  waive,  the 
secular  court  having  always  the  capacity  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  him,  if  the  privilegium 
fori  were  not  set  up.  But  the  canons  and 
decrees  of  the  councils  and  synods  leave  the 
clerk  no  option,  forbidding  him  to  sue,  or  to 
abstain  from  raising  his  privilege  when  sue<l,  in 
the  lay  court. 

The  secular  authorities  seem  to  have  retained 
nevertheless  their  view  of  this  exemption  as  a 
privileij;e  and  capable  of  waiver.  Gothofred 
(in  Cod.  I.  iii.  33  and  51)  cites  a  conittiiution  of 
the  emperor  Frederic  (  apparently  Frederic  II. ) 
strongly  denouncing  any  assertion  of  jurisdiction 
by  the  lay  judge  in  civil  or  criminal  matters ; 
but  yet  allowing  the  clerk  to  waive  his  privilege 
and  submit  to  the  jurisdiction. 

The  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus  brought  the 
matter  under  the  general  rule  ^^  actor  sequitur 
forum  rei"  (Constit.  Imp.  289,  §  11). 

Jurisdiction  otk'r  special  civil  causes. — This  i^ 
mainly  the  outgrowth  of  a  |)eriod  later  than 
that  pre:M;ribed  for  this  work. 

•  Supra,  p.  8W. 

^  The  text  seems  to  say  •'archbishop,"  but  this  must 
be  a  mistake. 

3  M 
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The  jnriBdiction  over  testamentaiy  causa  did 
not  arise  in  Western  Europe  till  the  1 2th 
century.  It  appears  to  hare  arisen  earlj  in  the 
12th  century  in  England;  not  till  the  end  of 
the  12th  or  beginning  of  the  13th  century  in 
France. 

The  only  indication  of  testamentary  jurisdic- 
tion in  Eastern  or  Western  Europe  during  the 
period  of  which  we  treat,  appears  in  the  com- 
mission given  by  the  Christian  emperors  to  the 
bishops,  to  take  care  that  the  wishes  of  the  dead 
should  be  faithfully  performed. 

Charlemagne  especially  intrusted  the  bishops 
with  the  duty  of  protecting  wards,  widows,  and 
paupers,  and  of  seeing  that  no  wrong  was  done 
to  them.  This  led  in  time,  but  not  during 
our  period,  to  a  sort  of  jurisdiction  orer  all  cases 
where  a  member  of  one  of  these  classes  was 
concerned. 

Matrimonial  causes,  though  infringements  of 
the  marriage  tow  were  probably  treated  of  with 
other  matters  of  spiritual  discipline,  did  not  as 
iuToIring  formal  legal  rights  or  questioM  of  pro* 
perty,  fall  to  the  juriMliction  of  ecclesiastical 
tribunals  till  the  11th  century. 

Suits  relating  to  ecclesiastical  matters  are  in 
many  of  the  Imperial  Constitutions  mentioned 
as  unquestionably  matters  for  the  bishop's  juris- 
diction. The  term  **  eocMasUoal  mdters"  is 
Tague,  and  probably  varied  at  difierent  times ; 
but  before  the  expiry  of  our  period,  causes 
relating  to  tithes  and  offerings  were  probably 
considered  as  coming  within  its  meaning. 

[^Avthorities  referred  to  for  this  article, — 
Corpus  Juris  CtWu,  cum  notis  Gothofredi,  ed. 
Van  Leeuwen,  Amsterdam,  1663;  Ayliffe,  Parer^ 
gon  Juris  Canonid  Anglioani,  ed.  London,  1734 ; 
Van  Espen,  Jus  Eodesiasticum  Unicersum,  pars 
tertia ;  Commentarius  in  Canones ;  ed.  Louvaine, 
1753 ;  Landon,  Manuai  of  Councils,  1846 ;  PhilU- 
more,  Iksdesiastioal  Law^  1873.]    [W.  G.  F.  P.] 


JUVENALlo 

JU8TA.    (1)  [Klorentius  (I).] 

(8)  Martyr  in  Spain,  at  Seville,  with  Kcni 
commemorated  July  19  (^Mart.  Rom.  VrL,  Aj^ 
Usuardi).  [W.F.G.; 

JU8TINA,  virgin,  martyr  with  Cyprus,  tb 

bishop;   commemorated    Sept.  26   (Jf^irl  £-«. 

Vet.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi) ;  and  Oct.  2  ('X 

ByzaiU.).  [W.F.aj 

JUSTINUS.  (1)  The  philosopher,  suitTra 
Pergamus  with  Carpus  the  bishop,  Papirib  tk 
deacon,  and  Agathonica,  and  many  other  vabs; 
commemorated  April  13  (^Mart.  Bom.  1V<^  Adcea. 
Usuardi);  June  1  {Cal<.  Byjumt.). 

(2)  Martyr  with  companions,  a.d.  142:  (•«• 
memorated  June  1  {Col.  Byxant.;  see  Ihai&'i 
Codex,  iv.  260). 

(8)  [Stmphobosa.] 

(4)  Martyr  in  terra  Parisiensi ;  oommemontd 
Aug.  1  (^MarL  Usuardi). 

(5)  Presbyter,  martyr  at  Rome  under  I>efios; 
commemorated  Sept.  7  {Mart.  Eom.  1Vf.,A<K«}i, 
Usuardi).  [W.F.G.] 

JUSTUS.    (1)  [Felix  (14>] 

(3)  Martyr  in  Spain  at  Complutum  [Alcau^ 
with  Pastor  his  brother  under  Dedos  {Mart 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(8)  Bishop  of  Lyons,  «  Natalis,"  Sept.  2(Mst 
Adonis,  Usuardi) :  translation  Oct.  14  (&.). 

(4)  Martyr  in  terra  Belvacensi  (Beaorsis); 
commemorated  Oct.  18  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.J 

JUYENALIS.  (1)  Bishop,  confessor  at  Ease 
under  Adrian;  commemorated  May  3  {Mart 
Usuardi). 

(8)  Martyr  on  the  Island  Fontia ;  comment 
rated  May  7  {Mart.  Rom.  VeL^  Usuardi^ 

[W.  F.  a] 
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